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Thi  volume  here  presented  to  the  Amorican  public  is  one  of  a  series  of  Dicfeioa 
iries  prepared  under  the  editorial  supervision  of  Dr.  William  Smith,  aided  by  a 
number  of  learned  men,  and  designed  to  present  in  an  English  dress  the  valuable 
historical  and  archaK)logical  researches  of  the  scholars  of  Germany.  For  it  is  a 
fact  not  to  be  denied,  that  classical  learning  has  found  its  proper  abode  in  the 
latter  country,  and  that  whatever  of  value  on  these  subjects  has  appeared  in 
England  for  many  years  past,  has  been,  with  a  few  honorable  exceptions — rari 
nantes  in  ffurffite  vasto — derived  immediately  or  remotely  from  German  sources. 
Por  instance,  an  English  "  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  "  desires 
a  "  History  of  Greek  Literature } "  none  but  a  Grerman  can  be  found  competent  to 
prepare  it|  and  when  death  removes  him  in  the  midst  of  his  noble  efforts,  a 
continuator  can  not  be  found  on  EngUah  aoil,  and  the  ablest  history  of  Greek 
literature  (as  far  it  goes)  remains  a  fVagment.  Tom  over  the  pigBS  of  the  moot 
elaborate  and  valuable  English  histories  of  Greece,  and  how  ftv  uanes  are  there 
quoted  as  authorities  out  of  the  limits  of  the  land  of  antiquarian  research.  Thirl- 
wall*s  and  Grote's  splendid  superstructures  rest  on  Teutonic  foundations.  The 
teaEt-books  used  even  in  the  Universities,  which  claim  a  Bentley  and  a  Poraon 
among  their  illustrious  dead,  and  where  Gais&rd  still  labon  in  a  green  old  age, 
the  Nestor  of  English  scholar^p^  are  mere  reprints  from,  or  baaed  on,  German 
recensions.  The  University  ^reaa  sends  forth  an  Aristotle,  an  iEschylus,  a 
Sophocles^  and  what  English  alummiB  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge  performs  the  critical 
revisitxi— we  read  on  the  title-page  the  Teutonic  names  of  Bekker,  Dindorf,  ^ 
As  in  eyery  other  department  of  ehissioal  learning  English  scholarship  is  indebted 
to  German  labors,  so,  until  the  appearance  of  the  present  series  of  diistiooaries 
(mostly  the  result  Of  German  erudition),  she  had  nothing  to  put  in  oomparisqn 
with  the  valuable  classical  encyolopodias  of  Germany  hot  the  misemble  oompen- 
dinms  of  Lempriere  and  Dymook— oom^btlons  in  whidi  the  errors  were  so  glaring 
and  80  absurd,  that  when  the  Americian  editor  of  the  present  work  prepared  a 
revised  edition  of  Lempriere,  priming  awaj  many  of  its  ftalts,  correeting  many  of 
its  misstatements,  supplying  many  of  its  deficiencies^  and  hmtrodiicing  to  his  eonn- 
trymen  tiie  Istest  results  of  German  seholarship^  bis  work  was  immediately 
fc^printed,  and  fomA  eztenstve  drcnlatf on  in  Bn^^d.  Iliough  he  had  to  work 
sbgle-handed,  and  amid  many  disooursgements  and  disadvantages^  yet  Ins  labors 
seemed  to  meet  with  ihvor  abroad,  and  this  iq^probation  was  distindly  manifestwd 
in  the  ftot  Ibat  his  last  revision  of  Lempriere  was  republished  in  its  native  land  in 
several  difihrent  fhrms  and  in  abridgments.  What  be  80u|^  to  do  unaided,  and 
in  the  intervals  of  laborious  professional  duties,  has  now  been  undertakm  on  a 
more  extended  scale  by  an  assodation  of  sobolara,  both  Ekk^ish  and  foreign.  Hie 
increased  attention  paid  to  this  department  in  Geimany,  the  recent  discoveries 
made  by  travellers  in  more  thorough  explorations,  liie  vast  amount  of  Vteraiy 
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material  collected  in  separate  works,  or  scattered  tbrough  the  published  proceed 
ings  of  learned  sodeties,  at  length  suggested  to  these  scholars  the  propriety  of 
exhibiting  in  one  body  the  latest  results  of  German  learning.  An  able  and  useful 
guide  was  found  at  hand  in  the  learned  and  copious  "  Real-Encyclopadio  der  Alter- 
thumswissenschafb  von  Aug.  Pauly."  Following  in  the  footsteps  of  Pauly  and  his 
fellow-laborers,  and  using  freely  the  materials  and  Uic  references  of  these  writers, 
S3  well  as  other  works  of  standard  excellence  not  otherwise  accessible  to  English 
students,  Dr.  William  Smith,  aided  by  some  twenty-eight  coliaboraieuritj  Englisii 
and  German,  prepared, 

1st.  A  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  London,  1842,  in  one  vol. 
8vo.,  of  1121  pages;  reprinted  in  a  new  edition,  London,  1850. 

2d]y.  A  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography  and  Mythology}  in  3  vols, 
8vo.,  of  about  3600  pages ;  to  be  followed  by, 

3dly.  A  Dictionary  of  Ancient  Geography,  now  in  preparation. 

After  the  completion  of  the  second  of  these  wurks,  Dr.  W.  Smith  and  his 
brother,  the  Rev.  Philip  Smith,  from  that  work,  from  Pauly 's  Encyclopiidie,  and 
other  Works,  drew  up  a  "Classical  Dictionary  for  Schools"  (of  Greek  and  lioinan 
Biography,  Mythology,  and  Ge<>n;raphy),  which  should  by  its  size  and  price  be 
accessible  to  all  students,  and  prese  nt  in  a  brief  and  convenient  form  the  latest  and 
most  reliable  results  in  these  dej»artinents.  Hie  plan  and  detail  of  the  work  are 
stated  at  length  in  the  preface  of  the  English  editor,  subjoined  to  this,  on  j>.  xiii.- 
XV..  to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  When  the  printing  of  this  work  commenced, 
the  jmblishers  of  the  American  edition  immediately  made  an  arrangement  with  the 
English  publishers,  and  purchased  at  a  considerable  cost  the  sheets  in  advance,  to 
be  revised  and  edited  for  circulation  in  this  country  ;  and  the  two  books  were  to 
appear  nearly  simultaneously.  The  present  work  is  the  revised  edition  of  the 
English  one,  and  will  be  found,  the  editor  believes,  greatly  improved,  as  well  as 
much  more  complete.  It  is  not,  however  designed  to,  and,  in  the  editor's  opinion, 
will  not  supersede  his  own  "Classical  Dictionary"  published  in  1841,  since  the 
articles  arc  purposely  brief)  and  results  only  are  stated,  without  that  fullness  of 
detail  which  is  desirable  to  the  more  advanced  scholar  and  the  educated  man 
of  leisure  ;  but  it  is  intended  for  the  use  of  those  whose  means  will  not  allow  a 
more  expensive,  or  their  scanty  time  the  use  of  a  mora  cx>pious  work  ;  in  other 
words,  it  is  meant  to  take  the  place,  by  reason  of  its  convi-nient  size  and  low  price, 
of  Lcmprierc's  old  dictionary,  which,  with  all  its  absurd  errors  and  defects,  still  I 
has  a  lingering  existence  in  certain  parts  of  our  country  on  account  of  its  cheapness.  i 
On  this  head  the  English  editor  speaks  strongly  ;  in  point  of  literary  or  scientific 
value,  Lcmpriero's  dictionary  is  dead — requiescat  in  pace'''' — and  to  put  it  into  a 
boy's  hands  now  as  a  guide  in  cl;i.ssical  matters  would  be  as  wise  and  as  useful  as 
giving  him  some  mystic  treatise  of  the  Middle  Ages  on  alchemy  to  serve  as  a  text- 
book in  chemistry.  The  present  work  contains  all  the  names  of  any  value  to  a 
schoolboy  occurring  in  Lempriere,  and  a  great  many  not  in  tliat  work,  while  the 
information  is  derived  from  the  fountain-head,  and  not  from  the  diluted  stream  of 
French  encyclopedias,  I 

As  regards  the  plan  pursued  in  revising  the  work,  the  editor  has  been  guided  by 
iIm  wants  of  the  olaaa  kit  whom  it  is  apeoiaUy  designed  ^  lie  lias  therefore  inserted 
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mem  fiilly  than  in  tte  origiiial  tlie  names  ooooiring  in  the  audion  most  frequently 
Mid  b7  yonnger  atadnta,  aa  OMar,  SaUuat^  Viigii,  CSoeio^  Ovid,  Xenophon,  Hero- 
dotus Homer,  dMV,  and  baa  oideaYored  to  gtve  liriefly  aaoh  information  aa  n  hoj 
meeting  with  any  of  theae  namea  in  hia  anthor  would  aeek  in  a  olaaaioal  diotionaiy. 
For  this  purpose  he  haa  used  freely  the  moat  recent  and  most  reliable  autfaoritiea; 
he  has  added  brief  notioea  from  Dr.  Smith'a  Dictionary  of  Biography  and  Mytho- 
logy, and  from  his  own  Gtaaaioal  Dictionary,  of  course,  abridging  to  auit  the 
diaraoler  of  tiie  work ;  he  haa  alao,  among  other  works  less  frequently  consulted,  • 
and  single  books  on  special  topics  unnecesaary  to  be  enumerated,  deriTed  materials 
from  Eraoh  and  Gmbei^s  Allgemeine  Encyclopadie  (A-F,  H-Italien,  O-Phoityl 
ides),  97  toIs.  410^  from  Kitto*s  ahd  Winer's  Bible  Cyclopaedia,  from  the  indexes 
and  notes  to  the  beat  editions  of  the  elasaie  anthors,  especially  the  valuable  index 
to  Groskord^s  translatkm  of  Strabo,  and  the  Onomasticon  Cioeronianum  and  Pla- 
tonicum  of  Orelli,  from  Gruber*8  Mythologisches  Lexicon,  8  vols.  8vo,  from  Man- 
nert'a,  Ukert's,  and  especially  Forbiger's  Alte  Geographic,  from  Cramer's  Ancient 
Greece,  Italy,  and  Asia  Minor,  from  numerous  recent  books  of  travel  in  classic  and 
sacred  lands,  from  Grote's  and  Thirlwairs  Greece,  and  Niebuhr^s  Rome  and  Luc< 
tures ;  but  particularly  would  he  acknowledge,  in  the  most  explicit  terms,  his  obli- 
gations to  Pauly's  Kcal-Encydopadie  der  Altertbumswissenschafl  (A-lliymna),  and 
to  Kraft  and  MQller's  improved  edition  of  Funke's  Real-Schullexicon  (of  which, 
unfortunately,  only  the  first  volume,  A~K,  has  appeared) :  from  these  two  wurks 
he  has  derived  many  of  his  own  articles,  and  has  been  enabled  to  correct  many  of 
those  in  the  English  work  taken  from  the  same  sources.  In  this  conMcction,  the 
editor  regrets  to  find  that  Dr.  W.  Smith  and  some  of  his  coadjutors  have  studi- 
ously avoided,  in  all  their  dictionaries  hitherto  published,  makmg  any  direct 
acknowledgment  of  their  indebtedness  to  the  former  of  these  two  works.  Although 
the  plan  and  much  of  the  detail  of  the  works  in  question  arc  taken  from  Pauly's, 
there  is  no  indication  of  the  existence  of  such  a  book  in  the  pretace  to  the  Diction- 
ary of  Antiquities,  or  to  the  Dictionary  of  Biography  and  Mythology,  and  tiiis 
omission  has  led  a  distingui^ihed  German  scholar,  in  a  notice  of  the  latter  work  in 
the  Lcipziger  Repcrtorium  for  February,  I&'IC,  to  complain  of  this  conduct  as 
unscholarlike  and  reprehensible  :  he  says,  "  Under  this  head  the  editor  (Dr.  W. 
Smith)  ought  not  to  have  omitted  statini;  of  how  great  service  to  him  and  several 
of  his  coadjutors  the  *  Encyclopedia  of  Classical  Antiquity,'  begun  by  Aug.  Pauly 
and  continued  after  his  (Pauly's)  death  by  Chr.  Walz  and  W.  Teutfel,  has  been, 
and  especially  since  we  can  show  that  the  above-named  production  of  German 
scholars  has  been  actually  adopted  as  the  basis  of  the  English  Dictif)nary,  although 
the  |)lan  of  the  latter  is  considerably  altered.'*  ....  "In  regard  to  its  (Smith's 
Dictionary  of  Biography  and  Mythology)  relation  to  the  Stuttgard  (Pauly's)  Ency- 
clopjedia,  we  have  still  further  to  remark,  that  the  articles  which  have  been  bor- 
rowed  from  it,  namely,  by  Dr.  Schmitz  and  the  editor,  have  been  revised,  and  in 
some  respects  considerably  enlarged."  • 

♦  "  Hicr  hatte  der  Hcrausgeber  nicht  vcrschweiccn  sollen,  von  wie  grossem  Nutzen  ihm 
and  mehrercn  seiner  niitarbciter  die  von  Aug.  Pauly  l»<  i:<innciie  und  nach  dessen  ToJc  vou 
Ch.  Walz  and  W.  TeufTel  forgosetzto  '  lical-Eucyclopiidic  der  Classischen  Alterthumswis- 
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Hie  preaeiifceditiooilfQa]Iedaii€olng0dandoevfe^^ 
1m  may  justly  daim  to  htsreinxpnmd  aa  w«U  aa  onlaifed  the  work:  hb  own  adfl^ 
Ckna  are  inoloBedin  braoketa,  and  amount  to  more  tiian  1400  indqp«Bdant  artidei^ 
wUle  tlie  additkma  to  artidea  alieadj  in  tiie  iroik,  Imt  Met  too  Iviefly  or  ineoi^ 
reodjr  etatod,  or  omitting  aome  important  matter,  are  net  a  fbw.  Hie  editor  haa 
beitowed  conaiderable  oare  on  the  dqwrtnunt  of  bibliography,  and  under  thia  head 
many  addltiona  will  be  ibond*  Dr*  Smith  haa  been  oontent  in  iiBoat  caaea  to  eopy 
■  the  statementB  in  the  Dictionary  of  Biography  and  Mythology,  widiont  notidng 
many  valaable  booka  which  haye  appeared  ainee  the  pablioation  of  that  wwk. 
Many  ooneotioaia  of  namea,  or  erxooeoua  atatementa  too  abort  to  be  marked  in  the 
tezt^  will  alao  be  ibmid  on  a  oompariaon  of  the  two  editioni ;  we  haye  kept  a  liat 
qf  theee,  and  aaljoin  aome  of  the  more  important  of  them  here,  that  the  pnblie  may 
aae  tihat  the  rsYiaion  of  the  work  has  been  pret^  tiiorough.  Many  mere  yerbal 
alteraHona  and  oonreotlona  of  oyersight  or  eareleaneaa  in  readhig  the  proofr  might 
alao  be  addnoed. 

Abjc  is  said  to  be  in  Fhoeis,  on  the  boundaries  of  EtAmal 

MsACVB  I  Thetis  is  used  for  Tethys,  and  the  error  is  very  frequently  repeated,  in  most 
eases  copied  from  tho  Dictionary  of  Biography  and  Mythology,  ia  the  preeent  imtnnfftt 
adopted  by  Dr.  Schmitz  Iroin  Pauly.  s.  v. 

Alexandria  :  oftencr  la,  rarely  Sa.  a  statement  jast  the  reverse  of  the  fact,  and  for  oor- 
rcction,  vide  the  article  in  the  Dictionary. 

ANCiEus  :  tlio  Greek  quotation  is  vsTong ;  the  line  as  given  by  us  from  the  scholiast  is  a 
hexameter  verse,  as  il  is  also  given  by  Tliirlwall  in  the  Philological  Museum,  vol.  i.,  page 
107,  quoted  by  jDr.  Sdunits  tat  )m  anthonty,  though  he  oopies  the  alterad  Greek  Dram 
Panly. 

Anus :  Dryepe  is  eopied  eiramnuly  from  the  Diotionary  of  Biocraphy  and  Mytholocy, 
and  the  aeooiuit  of  the  dauihten  of  Amos  is  talwa  insoneetly  from  Kraft  and  Mallei, 
tboogh  light  ia  the  Dictionary  of  Biography  and  Mythology. 

AarOKia  1  is  called  hudnrnd  of  L.  Domitius  A]ienobarbn.<;,  and  Antoxta  2,  the  hu^and 
of  Drusus ;  where  the  editor,  copying  from  the  German  of  ICiaft  and  Miiller,has  talmk  Qf' 

mahlin  (wife)  for  Gcmahl  (husband) ;  and  so  again  under 

Cretiieu;;,  by  way  probably  of  compensation.  Kraft  and  Miiiler's  Gemahl  (hasbaud)  is 
translated  wi/e,  and  Crctheu.s  is  made  "w?i/c  of  Tyro." 

Apuroditopolis,  No.  3,  1,  from  Kraft  and  Miiller,  Aphroditopo/ts  Nomos  for  -lilcs. 

Apis  (the  city)  is  said  to  bo  10  stadia  west  of  Parsotouium  lor  100,  which  erroneous 
statement,  probably  a  typographical  slip  in  tho  German  work,  is  copied  from  Kraft  and 
tfSller. 

Absvs:  ndas  neer  Berant,  a  typographiosl  error  ftora  Kraft  and  Mialler  tut  Bsrastor 
Beiram. 

Abgadu  (p.  70),  the  greatest  river  of  PelqpofWMfus  is  said  to  be  the  AAtknu  !  ! 
hMomunm  (p.  76) :  "  And  whea  PoUnx  was  slain  by  Amyesa,"  ocpied  from  an  article 

asBsohaft,'  gowosen  ist,  und  zwar  um  so  wenigor,  da  wir  dieso  Arbeit  dentseher  Gelehrten 
geradezu  als  die  Grundlage  des  englischen  Dictionary  bezeichnen  diirfen,  obschon  der  Plan 
derselben  vielfach  anders  angelegt  ist."  »  »  *  "  Ueber  das  Verhaltniss  zu  der  Stuttgarter 
Encyklopadie  ist  noch  zu  bcmerkcn,  das  die  Artikcl,  wclchc  dahcr  entlehnt  sind,  nameutlich 
von  Schmitz  und  dera  Uerausgeber,  anis  Nene  durchgesehen  and  zum  Theil  n?hatsbar  erwei- 
tert  sind." 
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in  the  IMotionary  of  Biography  and  Mythology  by  Dr.  L.  SohmitZi  who  haa  oompUed 
the  Moonnt  fimn  6rotef«iid'i  in  Pauly,  and  ftUi  into  Gnrteftntfa  viMooimteble  bins- 
der  of  makins  Amyous  slay  Polloz,  thoagh  ApoUodonu,  whOM  aaintiTO  both  profess  to 
IbUow,  ityi  plainly  enoogli  the  MTono  {nOnMitiK  imaxifume  w»rdtow»«par  ^Mif, 
nX4§as  uari  rdv  oti^fMi  Mtnattt  i.,  9,  80y  1 2),  and  yet  Dr.  Salimiti^  attlio  end  of  Ida  artide^ 
fOoCci  &lUBnaiiaiin»deO«ogr.Aignn«it.;  l^beif,6eogimphiodorQrieolLiind]IBniir;  Ifitf- 
iir,  Orafaonuaoa,  tea,  bat  aaja  not  n  md  about  Piniyt  Enoydopiidieor  AroteAnd. 

Oihor  inatano«s  of  timilarity  to  Ftaly'a  irork  ar«  fireqinnt  in  the  artidlea  of  thia  eootri- 
bntOTi  but  tbia  ia  not  the  place  to  point  them  out. 

AuLis:  a  strange  fatality  seems  to  hang  orer  this  unfortunate  place:  the  editors, 
infected  with  the  American  spirit  of  annexation|  transfer  it,  port  and  all,  fnm  the  main 
land  to  the  island  of  Eubata  !  ! 

BebrJces,  after  Craft  and  Miiller,  for  Bebryces,  or,  at  least,  Bebryces ;  and  in  tlie 
account  of  their  king,  the  editor,  copying  hastily  from  Pauly,  has  mistaken  the  Gorman 
Ihrm  for  Ihrer.  Pauly  has  "  Ihren  Kouig  Amycus  crschlug  Pollux,^'"  the  termination  of 
the  accusative  indicating  sufficiently  the  object ;  but  Dr.  Smith,  in  following  the  same 
order  in  English,  haa  made  q;aite  n  diiibnnee  in  the  naolt:  ''irheae  kii^,  Amyous,  slew 
fbUax!» 

Ojuar,  No.  ff :  L.  Caaar  ia  eeUed  the  imeir,  and  afler?raid  Mp&cw,  of  U.  Antony  in 
fbe  aame  artiele. 

Obabbo  (at  the  end),  the  colossus,  overthrown  B.O.       and  removed  iLD.  078 ;  el 
boorae  it  eould  not  have  remained  on  the  sroond  M3  yean,  aa  atated.  ^ 
Cbion  :  thirteen  letters  for  seventeen. 

CocALus :  it  is  said  that  ho  received  Daedalus,  and  afterward  killed  him,  when  Minoa 
came  in  pursuit  of  him.  It  wa.>t  Minos  that  was  killed  ^  the  error  it  taken  from  Dr. 
Schmitz,  in  the  Dictionary  of  Biography  and  Mythology. 

Cratos  :  Uranus  and  Gc''  for  "  Pallas  and  Styx;"  taken  from  Dr.  Schmitz,  in  the  Dio- 
tionary  of  Biography  and  Mythology. 

Cyme,  in  .£olis :  it  is  said  to  have  been  Hcsiod  s  birth-place  !  though,  under  IIesiod,  it 
is  correctly  stated  that  we  leam  from  his  own  poem  that  he  was  bom  in  the  village  of 
Aaera,  in  BcBotie.*' 

ERonms:  referenoe  ia  made  to  Enmenidtf  /  for  n  fbminine  plwal;  and  ao  again, 
nnder  Fhaethon,  his  ■iaten  axe  oalled  Heliadc  /  the  aane  enor  oconm  under  Tinphone 
(Eomenid*/)  and  nnder  Yalena  (the  islands  8taa6had«/  for  ibf),inpart  ftom  the  IXetion 
ary  of  Biognphy  and  Si^rthology. 

Halesus  :  he  is  said  to  have  been  elain  by  Evanitr^^  tat  TaUa^"  eo^ed  from  Dr 
Schmitz  in  the  larger  dictionary. 

Halmyris  :  wo  have  'A?^vptf,  sc.  7u[i7]v  for  Ai/tvjy. 

Halosydne  :  Thdys  (or  Thetis),  as  usual,  for  Tothya ;  from  Br.  Sohmiti,  in  the  Diotion* 

ttry  of  Biography  and  Mythologj'. 

Helios:  Phae/usa,  and,  under  Heliadcs,  Phae/on,  for  '■'thP 

Hercules  (p.  310) :  he  is  s.u  I  to  have  taken  Pjios  and  slain  Peridymenos,  a  son  of 
Neleus  j  elsewhere,  all  tiie  sous  of  Neleus,  except  Nestor. 
iTHom:  "last"  Messeniau  war  for  "  first." 
LsAinmn:  <<HMoia»  iamadethofnutive  of  «Hen>.» 
LBonruDBs :  Spartan "  enlea  for  Theban." 

LnvcDfua:  hiabirth-plaee  iainftned  tobe£lw//  beemio  he  vaa  of  the  "JCIsoffe'' 
aohod,  inatead  of  <*£lea,'*  in  Italy!  eoped  from  the  Dietifliiary  of  Biogniliy  and 
Mythology. 

MAXoraa  No.  8 :  Dionyaina  ia  styled  Halieaniaamt/ 
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Unmm:  the twanry of  Jfrm,  in Myoema, ii oallad tto toaMnryqf  Atoit / Mid t» 

«me  enw  is  npeatad  under  Pelasgi  (near  the  and). 
Mtronidks  :  Megara  is  used  for  Megaris. 
Nkrbus  :  juflt  as  Proteus,  in  the  story  of  Ulysses^  for  Menelaus. 
NiTBiJE :  fo/tdf  has  the  feminine  adjeotiva  Nirp<«r^l  agcMing  with  it. 

Oasis  :  al  'Oaalrai  is  used  fo»  ol  'Oaa. 

Ogyris  :  2000  stadia  —  20  geographical  miles  for  200. 

Padus  ;  Mount  Vesu/a  for  -lus ! 

Panda  :  the  Siracej  for  Siraci,  as  used  by  Tacitus. 

Pasitiobis  :  it  is  said  to  be  now  Karoon,  which  name  is  given  to  tho  £alsai|  s,  P, 
PAVumni  (p.  081) :    Nen^a^'  tat «  OthoV 

FkLOPONHBnw:  in  tho  emunoratioii  of  its  ptoTiooes,  Argolis  is  stnogelj  omitted. 
Pfloen :  Otphuos  is  plsoed  on  tho  Enhosa  Sea,  botwoen  tho  Loevi  (Mm  /  /  and 
Opontii* 

PBooii:  Tho  CruiiMift|i2ai»ispIaeediiitho  soirfftaaiC,  on  tho  boideia  of  Loori  Osto ! 

and  anti-histoiical  for  ant^r-historieal. 
PiCKHVM :  slmig  tiko  northern  !  coast  of  the  Adriatic  for  western. 
PiRiTHous :  Theaena  is  said  to  have  placed  Helen  at  "  JBtibna/"  under  the  oara  of 

Phadra  /" 

Poseidon  (p.  610) :  Pasiphae  is  made  ''daughter  !"  of  Minos. 
Sassula  :  Tiber  for  Tibwr  /  '' 

.ScoPAs,  No.  1;  he  is  put  to  death  B.C.  296,  though  alive  in  B.C.  204 ;  copied  from  the 
larger  dictionary. 
SiLAitos,  No.  6 :  the  dates  refer  to  B.O.  for  A.D. 

Tatium  :  now  BoiJua-Kieni  for  Kioni  is  a  typographical  error  copied  from  Panlj. 
THioPHBAtnn  (p.  768)  is  said  to  havo  presided  inthoifMafaoiy/  (for  Lyceum)^  85  jtan 
TxBXMTXA,  the  wife  of  Oioero^  is  oallod  lUlia,  and  this  emr  is  oopled  from  tho  Diotion- 
ary  of  Biography  and  Mythoh>gy. 

In  some  instaiioes  references  are  maJe  to  articles  wliich  arc  omitted  ;  these  the 
editor  has  been  earefid  to  supply,  while  in  other  eases  important  names  have  ))ceD 
passed  over  altogether :  a  few  of  these  arc  uivt  n  in  the  English  work  in  the 
addenda,  and  many  others  not  there  supplied  niight  be  (|uuted,  but  any  one  running 
over  the  additions  marked  w  ith  brackets  can  judge  of  tho  extent  of  this  improve. 
nn'Ut  ill  the  American  eiliti«*ii  for  himself!  The  editor  ought  to  add  on  this  point, 
timt,  before  receiving  the  page  of  addenda,  he  had  already  inserted  in  their  proper 
places  the  only  important  articles  there  given.  The  biographical  and  mythological 
notices  in  the  present  work,  which  have  been  chiefly  taken  from  th*^  Dictionary  of 
Biography  and  Mythology,  have  been  compared  with  the  corresponding  ones  iij 
that  work,  and  several  errors  are  found  to  have  been  made  in  the  process  of 
abridgment,  f,  y., 

FnoMU  (p.  168)  is  said  to  hare  had  her  ehief  sanetiuuy  at  Torraoba,  naor  MonnI 
Soraote  I !  NowTenracina  is  in  Latimn,  sontheast  of  Rome,  while  Monnt  Sonde  was  in 
EtmriSi  some  distanee  north  of  Rome :  tho  larger  dietionary  says,  Besides  the  sanetoft- 
ries  at  Tonraoina  and  near  Monnt  Soraote,  she  had  others  at,"  &c. 

Other  errors  from  the  same  cause  will  be  found  (in  tho  En^Ush  wori^  oorreoted  in  tins) 
Ottder  Ootavins  No.  8,  Mastniisay  Orestes,  Tissaphemes,  Ike. 

Another  great  blemish  in  the  English  work  is  the  utter  osrekaaneea  eodbibited  la 
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th»  aoeentaatioii  of  the  Gveek  names.  If  it  be  deonUe  to  have  the  Ghraek 
aooented  tt  aU,  it  ahould  be  done  ooneolily.  The  editor  has  careftiUy  reviaed  ihia 
portion  of  the  ^rork  also,  and  hopes  no  groaa  error  will  be  fimnd  tmoorreoted.  In 
the  historical  and  mythological  names  the  errors  are  copied  from  the  Bictionary 
of  Biography  and  Mytholc^',  wluoh  exhibits  the  same  carelessness  in  tlus  respect^ 
and  these  errors  are  not  of  that  nature  that  they  mi|^  lesnlt  merely  from  haste, 
or  a  disinclination  to  turn  to  the  pagea  of  a  lexicon  or  an  author  to  find  the  place 
of  the  acoenti  but  such  aa  the  alightest  acqnaintanoe  with  the  principles  of  -Greek 
accentuation  would  indicate  to  the  eye  at  mice;  e,ff.,  dissyllables  with  long  penult 
and  short  final  syllable  having  the  acute  on  the  penult ;  the  circumflex  placed  on 
the  antepenult ;  the  acute  placed  on  the  penult  of  feminine  adjectaves  in  is  and  &ei 
or  final  syllable  long  by  nature,  with  chraomflex  on  the  penult,  dec. ;  aa  instsncea 
almost  at  random,  Bw9mttie^  KKkethKi  Kr^iov,  'Api)r/cv,  Ffvsraio;,  rXstvxQf,  KaX- 
WlisSbrty  'Itf(*<N^l  "I^*  filft&K^Kf^ai,  Mn^mO^  OaX^tm,  TUkitthe,  dEC  iic  In 
the  English  edition  the  Greek  names  of  the  Gredc  divinitieB  are  commonly  given, 
but  with  considerable  inconsistenoy ;  e.  Oe  is  usually  employed,  though  it  does 
not  occur  in  the  work  aaa  separate  artide  at  all,  Gm  being  the  form  in  the  alpha- 
betical  order,  and  this  is  frequently  used  instesd  of  Ge ;  Pluto  or  Aidoneus  some- 
times hwtead  of  Hades,  Bacdms  hiterchangesbly  with  Dionysins ;  while,  on  the 
other  band,  .^Bonlapius  and  Hercules,  Ulysses  snd  Polluz,  Ajax,  andyother  heroes, 
are  uniibrmly  written  after  the  Latin  ibrm  of  the  name ;  these  the  editor  has 
allowed  to  stsnd,  and  ao,  too,  he  has  retained  the  Greek  names  of  the  divinities, 
but  has  placed  by  the  side  of  this  form  the  more  usual  one  hioI6sed  in  parentheses, 
or  has  placed  the  parentheses  around  the  former.  The  change,  fiuniliar  enough  to 
the  Germans  and  those  well  acquainted  with  German  literature,  seems  yet,  among 
us,  too  great  and  radical  a  one  to  be  made  at  once.  Time  may  effect  this,  but  at 
present,  as  a  matter  of  expediency,  *^9uhjudiet  lU  ttC* 

To  impart  additional  value  to  the  work,  and  render  it  still  more  complete  ss  a 
olafwifsl  guide  and  book  of  reference,  the  editor  has  appended  from  the  Dictionary 
of  Biography  and  Mythology  the  Quonological  Tables  of  Greek  and  Boman 
History**  subjoined  to  that  work,  and  which  have  been  drawn  up  with  great  care 
from  the  Fasti  Hdlenid  and  Bomani  of  GUnton,  the  Griechisohe  and  Ramische  , 
Zeittafeln  of  Fischer  and  Soetbeer,  and  the  Annales  Veterum  Begnorum  et  Popu- 
lorum  of  Zumpt,  and  in  addition  to  these,  the  Tables  of  Weig^its,  Measures, 
and  Money,**  from  the  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Boman  Antiquities.  With  these 
various  improvements  and  additions,  the  editor  now  presents  the  book  to  the  American 
public,  and  ventures  to  recommend  it  aa  a  reliable  guide  to  those,  ibr  whom  it  is 
designed,  in  the  various  departments  whidi  on  its  title-page  it  professes  to  comprise. 

In  conclusion,  the  editor  would  be  guilty  of  great  injustice  were  he  not  to 
acknowledge  m  the  warmest  terms  the  obligations  which  he  is  under  to  his  learned 
and  accurate  friend  Professor  Drisler,  whose  very  eflSdent  cooperation  has  been 
aecured  in  the  revisal  and  correction  of  the  entire  woric.  Every  article  has  been 
scad  over  and  examined  in  conunon,  and  a  frank  interdiange  of  opinions  has  been 
made  wbereyer  any  pohit  occurred  of  suffident  importance  to  warrant  thia.  And 
it  18  on  thia  account  that  he  ventures  to  recommend  the  present  volume  with  more 
confidence  to  the  yow^  student,  than  if  it  had  been  the  result  merdy  of  his  own 
Individual  exertions. 

Ooumsu  OouM^  DeosmlNr,  ISfia 
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Thi  great  pvQgreM  i^ikh  danioal  atadies  JiaTe  made  ia  Europe,  and  more  e8p» 
dallj  in  Germany,  during  the  present  century,  has  sapeneded  moat  of  the  worka 
oaoaLy  anqployed  in  the  eluoidation  of  the  Greek  and  Homanirritera.  It  had  long 
bean  ftit  by  our  beat  aoholaxa  and  teadien  that  something  better  waa  required  than 
we  yet  poaseaaedin  the  £D(^iah  langiiage  tat  illuatrating  the  Antiqiutaes,  litera- 
ture^ Ifythdogy,  and  Geography  of  the  aneient  writers,  and  for  enabling  a  dUigant 
atndent  to  read  them  fai  the  moat  profitable  manner.  It  waa  with  n  Tiew  of  aap- 
plyiog  thia  aoknowledged  want  that  the  aeriea  of  (daaaieal  diolionaiiea  waa  under- 
taken; and  the  Tcsy  &yoraUe  manner  in  whioh  tfaeae  worka  have  been  xeceived 
by  the  abbolan  and  teaoheia  of  thia  oonntiy  demanda  from  the  editor  hia  moat 
gratefid  aoknowledgnunta.  The  i^probatUm  with  which  he  baa  been  &Yored  haa 
moouraged  him  to  proceed  in  the  deogn  which  he  had  formed  from  the  beginning, 
of  prepwing  a  aeriea  of  worka  which  m^ht  be  uaeltal  not  on^  to  the  aofaolar  and 
the  more  advanced  atodent^  but  alao  to  thoae  who  were  entering  on  their  daarioal 
atndiea.  TIm diotiooariea  of ''Greek  and  Soman  Antiquitiea'*  and  of  <<Gfeek  and 
Boman  Biogniphy  and  Mythology,**  whklk  are  already  eom^eted,  and  the  Die* 
tionary  of  Greek  anA  Roman  Geography,"  on  which  the  editor  ia  now  eogagedt 
are  intended  to  meet  the  wanta  of  the  more  adyanced  adbolar ;  but  tfaeae  worin 
are  on  too  eartended  a  aeale^  and  enter  too  much  into  detail^  to  be  anitaUe  for  the 
uae  of  junior  atndeata.  For  the  latter  daaa  of  peraona  a  work  ia  required  of  the 
aame  Idnd  aa  Lem^piere^a  well-known  diotionary,  oontidnhiig  in  »  aingie  volume 
the  moat  important  names,  biographical,  mythologtcal,  and  geographical,  oconrring 
in  the  Greek  and  Boman  writerauaually  read  in  our  publioachodla.  Itiainvidioua 
for  an  anthor  to  apeak  of  the  defoota  of  hia  predeoeaeoni;  but  it  may  aafely  be 
said  that  Lempriere^  work,  which  origha]]|y  contained  the  moat  aerioua  ndatakea, 
haa  long  smce  beoome  obsolete,  and  that  nnoe  the  time  it  waa  oompiled  we 
have  attahied  to  more  oorreot  knowledge  on  a  Taat  number  of  aaljeeta  compriaed 
in  that  work. 

l!he  preaent  dietbnar j  is  derigned,  aa  abeady  remarked,  chiefly  to  elucidate  tiia 
€beek  and  Roman  writara  naually  read  in  achoola;  but^  at  Ike  aame  time,  it  haa 
not  been  eonridoBed  eapedifttt  to  omit  any  proper  namea  oonneoted  wlA  elaaaical 
antiquity,  of  wUdb  it  la  expected  that  aoma  knowledge  ought  to  be  poiieaaed  by 
every  peraon  who  aapirea  to  a  liberal  education.  Aooocdhigly,  wUIe  more  apaea 
haa  been  given  to  the  pramiaont  Greek  and  Boman  writers,  and  to  the  more  die* 
tiaguiiked  chaiactera  of  Greek  and  Boman  Uatory,  other  namea  have  not  been 
amitlad  altogelher,  but  only  treated  with  greater  brevity.  The  chief  difficulty 
wUck  every  author  haq  to  contend  with  in  a  work  like  the  present  is  the  vastnesa 
ef  his  subject  and  the  copiousness  of  his  materials.  It  has  therefore  been  neces- 
aary  in  all  cases  to  study  the  greatest  possible  brevity,  to  avoid  all  discussions^ 
and  to  be  satisfied  with  giving  simply  the  results  at  which  the  best  modem  scholars 
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hare  ftfriYed.  Hie  writer  is  fidlj  aware  tint  in  adoptiiig  ikk  plan  he  baa  fre 
qnently  atatod  dogmaftioaUy  oondttaioDa  wliioh  may  be  open  to  miMli  d^mte ;  bat 
be  baa  tfao^gfat  i%  better  to  nm  thia  risk,  xalJier  tban  to  enauiiber  and  bewilder  tbe 
junior  atadent  with  conflieting  opiaiona.  With  the  view  likewite  of  eoonomiaing 
apaoe,  ftwrefeteaoealiave  oeengifaiL  to  aadent  and  modem  writera.  In&ot|aaoh 
referanoea  are  rarely  of  aendoe  to  the  peraonp  fer  whom  audi  a  woik  aa  thefire- 
aent  ia  intended,  and  aerve  more  fbr  parade  than  for  any  naefiil  pupoae;  and  it 
haa  been  the  kea  neoeeHny  to  give  them  hi  thb  work,  aa  it  ia  anppoaed  that  the 
persona  wlio  reaQy  require  them  wiU  be  in  poaaeaaion  of  the  laiger  dictionaries. 

Ihe  present  work  may  be  divided  into  the  three  distinot  parts,  Biography,  Myth- 
ology, and  Geognqihy,  on  eaoh  of 'which  a  fow  words  may  be  neoeasary. 

The  biognqphical  portion  may  be  divided  into  tin  three  departmento  of 
Hiatory,  literature,  and  Art  The  liiatorical  artielea  hidade  aU  the  namea  of  any 
importance  which  ooenr  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  ftom  the  earlieat  timea 
downtotheextfaiotionof  the  Weatem  Emigre,  in  the  year  476  of  our  era.  Veiy 
few  namea  are  inserted  which  are  not  indoded  in  this  period,  bat  still  there  are 
aome  persona  who  lived  after  the  M  of  the  Western  Empire  who  could  not  with 
propriety  be  omitted  in  a  dasdeal  dictionary.  Soch  ia  the  caae  with  Justinian, 
whose  laudation  haa  exerted  audi  an  important  inflnenoe  upon  tlw  nationa  of 
Weateni  Europe;  with  Theodoric^  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  at  whoae  court  lived 
Oudodorus  and  BoSthiua;  and  with  a  few  otheia.  The  livea  of  the  hte  Western 
emperors  and  their  contempotariea  are  given  with  greater  brevi^  than  ^  Uvea 
of  audi  persona  aa  lived  in  the  more  important  epodis  of  Greek  and  Boman  hia 
tory,  aince  the  atudents  for  whom  the  present  work  ia  intended  will  raidy  requhre 
teformatiott  respecting  the  later  period  of  the  empire.  Hie  Bomana,  aa  a  genersl 
rule,  have  been  given  under  the  cognomens,  and  not  under  the  gentye  namea;  but 
in  caaea  where  a  peraon  ia  more  uanally  mentioned  under  the  name  of  Ua  gene 
than  under  that  of  Us  cognomen,  lie  will  be  found  under  the  former.  Thus^  for 
enmple,  the  two  cddnated  consphmtoia  agahnt  Onaar,  Brutna  and  GMdua,  are 
g^ven  under  theae  namea  respectivdy,  tfioug^  uniformity  would  require  either  that 

cognomen  of  Longhina,  or  Brutua  under  hia 
gentile  name  of  ' Junhia.  But  in  thia  aa  ht  all  other  caaea,  it  haa  been  cooaiderad 
aMxre  advisable  to  conauh  utility  than  to  adhere  to  any  preaoribed  nde^  wUdi 
would  be  attfindftd  witii  praotioal  inconvenienoea. 

To  the  literary  articles  considerable  wptm  haa  been  devoted.  Not  only  ava  all 
Greek  and  Boman  writera  inaerted  whoae  works  are  estant,  but  alao.  all  aneh  aa 
eseroiaed  any  important  influence  upon  Gredc  and  Boman  literatanre^aMiongh  their 
writimgs  have  not  come  down  to  ua.  It  haa  been  thought  quite  unnecessary,  how- 
ever, to  give  tlie  vaat  number  of  wiltsrs  mentioned  only  by  AtJuneaa^  Stobaua^ 
the  Lexioographers,  and  tlie  fldwliaats ;  for,  though  audi  namea  oqg^t  to  be  foond 
in  a  complete  hiatory  of  Greek  and  Bcman  literature,  they  would  be  dearly  out 
of  phce  in  n  wost  like  the  preaent  b  Ihe  caae  of  all  writan  whoae  worin  are 
extant,abrief  account  of  tiiafarworinbaawaH  aa  of  Mr  Uvea,  is  given;  and  H 
the  end  of  eadi  avtUe  one  or  two  of  tfie  beat  modeni  edif^ona  are  apeeified.  Am 
^  present  wori^  is  designed  for  the  duddation  of  the  dasdeal  writn%  Aa  Ghli* 
tian  writers  are  omitted,  with  Uie  exception  of  tlie  more  distinguished  Alheia,  whi 
form  a  constituent  part  of  the  liistory  of  Greek  and  Boman  UtaratmUi  The 
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Bynntine btfeorians  are,  for  dm  mida  reason,  inserted;  thongh  in  their  case,  as 
wtiSi  as  in  the  case  of  the  Christian  Fathers,  it  has  heen  impossible  to  give  a  coin* 
plete  aooouni  either  of  their  -liyes  or  of  their  uritingB. 

The  lives  of  all  the  mora  important  artists  have  been  inserted,  and  an  aooount 
has  also  been  given  of  their  eiEtant  -works.  The  history  of  ancient  art  has  reoeived 
so  little  attention  from  the  scholais  of  this  country,  that  it  has  been  deemed  advi- 
sable to  devote  as  modi  srpaoe  to  this  important  subject  aa  the  limits  of  the  work 
iroold  aQow.  Aooordhi^j,  some  srtists  are  noticed  on  account  of  their  celebrity 
In  the  history  of  srt^  although  their  names  sre  not  even  mentioned  in  the  ancient 
writers,  lliis  xeoiaifc  applies  to  Agashw,  the  sculptor  of  the  Borgbese  gladiator, 
wluch  is  still  preserved  m  the  Louvre  at  Paris ;  to  Agesaoder,  one  of  the  sculptors 
of  the  group  of  Laooo5n ;  to  Glycon,  the  acnlptor  of  the  Famese  Hercules,  snd 
to  others.  On  the  contrary,  many  of  the  names  of  the  artists  In  Plmy's  long  list 
are  omitted,  because  they  possess  no  Importance  in  the  history  of  art 

In  writing  the  mythological  articles^  care  haa  been  taken  to  avoid,  as  ftr  as  pos- 
sible, sU  indelicate  allusions^  aa  the  work  wHl  probably  be  much  in  the  hands  of 
young  persons.  It  is  of  so  much  importance  to  discriminate  between  the  Qreek 
and  Boman  mytholcgy,  that  an  account  of  the  Greek  divinitiea  is  given  under  their 
Greek  names,  and  of  the  Boman  divinitiea  under  their  Latin  names,  a  practice 
which  is  uidversally  adopted  by  the  CSonttnental  writers^  which  has  received  the 
sanction  of  some  of  our  own  soholars,  and  which  is,  moreover,  of  such  great 
utility  in  guarding  against  endless  oonfbaions  and  mistakes  as  to  require  no  i^logy 
Ibr  Its  introduction  Into  this  work. 

For  the  geogn^hicsl  srtioles  the  editor  is  slone  responsible.  The  biographical 
and  mythological  articles  are  founded  upon  those  in  the  Dictionary  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Biogn^y  and  Mythology,**  but  the  geographical  artides  are  written 
entirely  anew  ibr  the  present  work.  In  addition  to  the  original  sources,  the  editor 
has  avaUed  himself  of  tiie  best  ihodem  treatises  on  the  subject)  and  of  the  valua- 
ble worka  of  travels  In  Greece,  Italy,  and  the  East,  which  have  appeared  within 
the  last  few  years,  both  hi  En^and  Bad  in  Germany.  It  would  have  been  impos- 
nble  to  give  references  to  these  treatises  without  hiterfering  with  the  general  plan 
of  the  present  work,  but  this  omission  wiU  be  supplied  in  the  forthcoming  **  Dic- 
tionary of  Greek  and  Boman  Geography.**  It  is  hoped  that  m  the  geographical 
portion  of  the  work  very  few  omissions  will  be  discovered  of  namea  occurring  in 
the  chief  obssioal.writers ;  but  the  great  number  of  names  feund  only  in  Btrabo, 
Plhiy,  Ptolemy,  and  the  Itineraries,  have  been  purposely  omitted,  except  in  cases 
where  such  nsmes  have  become  of  histoiiosl  celebrity,  or  have  given  rise  to 
ImfKntant  towns  in  modem  times.  At  the  commencement  of  eveiy  geographical 
article  the  Ethnic  name  and  the  modem  name  have  been  given,  whenever  they 
could  be  aseertabed.  In  conclusion,  the  editor  hal  to  express  his  obligations  to 
his  brother,  the  Bev.  Philip  Smith,  who  hss  rendered  him  valuable  assistance  by 
writing  the  geographical  artidea  rektmg  to  As»  and  Africa. 

WILLIAM  SMITH. 
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▲AKASSUa 

[AABiMM  VAiOpaaao^),  a  city  of  Plsidia ;  more 
oorrecUy,  peraam,  ATMaiia»  as  in  tome 

MSS.;  the  old  lAtin  Tcnka  of  Btrabo  baTing 

alao  Arasum  ] 

[Aba  ('A6a),  daagbter  of  Zeoophaoe^  made 
herwif  qtteen  of  (HBe  in  CUida;  her  autiiority 

\V)i3  cnntirnioil  by  Ant-iny  and  Cleopatra:  she 
was  subeequcutijr  deposed  and  driven  out] 

[Aba  ('A^),  mere  OBually  Abm,  ^.  v.] 

Abac.cxum  {'ACaKaJvov  or  rd  '\C(iKati-a  :  '\Ca- 
Kocvivoi :  ruioa  near  IVipi},  an  ancient  town  of 
Um  Skndi  in  Sidlj,  WMt  of  Maaaana,  and  wnth 
of  Tjndarjs. 

Abjc  {'A6ai :  'ASatof :  ruins  near  Exarcho), 
an  andent  town  of  Fhooia,  on  the  boundariefl 
of  Bceotio,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Ar- 
give  Abas,  but  see  Abaktes.  It  possoased  an 
ancient  temple  and  oraole  of  Apollo,  w  ho  hence 
derived  the  Bumame  of  Ahctu*.  Tlio  temple 
was  destroyed  bj  the  Persians  in  the  iurasiou 
of  Xerxes,  and  a  second  Ume  by  the  Boeotians 
in  the  sacred  war :  it  was  rebuilt  by  Hadrian. 

[Abalcs,  an  island  in  the  North  or  German 
Ocean,  where  ambar  ma  aaid  to  haye  been 
washed  up  by  the  waves,  and  used  by  Uic  iu- 
babitauts  fur  fueL   The  more  u-smii  iiuiuo  was 

[Abakna  or  ABAmri,  a  people  of  Mauretania, 
brought  into  subjection  to  the  Roman  power  by 
Thecnlosius,  father  of  the  Eraperor  Theodostus,] 

[ABAXTEa  ('A6avrefV  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  EulKsa.  (Horn.,  11^  ii^  686).  Thev  are  said 
k>  have  been  of  Tbracian  origin,  to  have  first 
«ct>tled  in  Pbocis,  where  they  buUt  Abte,  and 
%fterward  to  hare  crossed  over  to  Eaboaa.  The 
Abantes  of  Euboea  assisted  in  culooiifaig  aaifinl 
of  the  Ionic  cities  of  Aaia  Minor. 

ABANiilDn  ('AfaindA^c),  any  deaoendant  of 
Abas,  but  especially  Perseus,  great-grandson  of 
Abas,  and  Acrisius,  son  of  Abas.  A  female  de- 
aoendant of  Abas,  as  Danafi  and  AtaHmta,  ma 

•ailed  Ahanlias. 

ABAMTlAa.     Vid.  ABASTUOn. 

Aaiirrfpa  VA£ttinUaf\  aoo  of  Fluaa%  1m> 
ma»  tfraotoff  Siayoob mUt murdwigg  GHoii^ 


ABAS. 

the  fiither  of  Aralna»  BjO.  864^  but  vai  mob 

after  assassinated. 
[Abantis  ('A6avnV),  an  earij  name  of  Boibaa, 

from  the  Abantes.] 

[ABABBiaKA  {^JL6af6a^)t  name  of  a  Naiad, 
mother  of  MMsam  and  FMnaoa] 

[Abaris  i^S-oapic),  son  of  Seuthes,  was  a  Hy- 
perborean priest  of  Apollo,  and  came  from  the 
countrj  abont  tiia  Oaneaana  to  Oreeoe,  wbilo 

his  own  country  wa^  vi.sitod  by  a  plague.  In 
his  trayela  through  Greece  he  carried  with  him 
an  arrow  m  tiio  symbol  of  Apollo,  and  gaT* 
oracles.  His  history  is  entirely  mythical,  and 
is  related  in  various  ways:  he  is  said  to  have 
taken  no  earthly  food,  and  to  bare  ridden  on 
his  arrow,  the  gift  of  Apillo,  through  the  air. 
He  cured  diseases  by  iuouiLutions,  and  delivered 
the  world  from  a  plague.  Later  writers  as- 
cribe to  him  several  works ;  but  if  such  works 
were  really  current  in  ancient  times,  they  were 
not  genuine.  The  time  of  his  appaanuwa  In 
Greece  is  stated  diflFerently:  he  may,  perhaps, 
be  placed  about  B.C.  670.  [Abdris  occurs  in 
Nounus,  Diouys.,  11,  182,  but  the  short  quantity 
Hceins  prcfcniblo. — 2.  A  Latin  hero,  who  fought 
on  the  side  of  Turnus  against  ..-Eiu  as :  ho  was 
abiaby  Eurvalus. — 3.  Called  ('ancasiuthfOifiAt 
a  friend  of  f'hineas,  slain  by  Perseus.] 

[AnARis  ('A6apjf  or  Aticpjf),  a  city  of  Egypt, 
r;vl!oi!.  ul<^o,  Avarit.  Manetho  places  it  to  toe 
east  of  the  Bubastic  mouth  of  the  Nile,  in  the 
Saitio  nome,  while  Mannert  identifies  it  with 
what  was  afterward  oalled  Pelusium.] 

Aba&nis  ('A6apvt{  or  'AJSapvoc:  'A6apvev(},  a 
town  and  promontory  close  to  Lampsacns  oo 
the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Hellespont  [Abamit 
was  also  the  name  of  the  oountiy  lying  around 
and  adjacent  to  the  city.] 

[Ababtus  {'ACnpror).  one  of  the  Oodridw^  ahwai 
kiog  of  the  Phocaeans,] 

Aaas  {'A6ac).  1.  Bon  of  MetaaSta,  waa  eihanf 
ed  by  Cores  (Demeter)  into  a  lizard,  because 
he  mocked  the  goddess  when  she  had  oome  oa 
her  vanderings  into  tiie  home  of  hia  mc/Hbm 
and  drank  Mftrfy  to  qoaoah  her  tUni-^ 
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TVclth  kin^'  nf  Argns,  B<in  of  Lyneou<*  nnd  Hy- 
pennuestra,  graodaoa  of  Uauaua,  aod  £fttber  of 
Aerinns  «nd  ProBtua.   When  h«  infomcd  his 

father  of  the  doath  of  Danaiis,  he  was  rewarded 
with  tlie  shield  of  his  gi-andfatber,  which  was 
mured  to  Jmio  (Hera).  This  shield  performed 

vnriou*  jnarvols.  am!  tlif  iiu-rt-  siL'ht  of  it  could 
reduce  a  revolted  people  to  subniiiisiou.  He  is 
described  as  a  mleoeasful  ootH^ueror  aod  as  the 
founder  of  tlie  town  of  Abae  tn  rhoci«,  aod  of 
the  Pela«gic  Argot  io  Theesaly.— [S.  A  centaur, 
■on  of  IxioD  ana  Nephelc,  a  celebrated  hunter, 
me  of  thi>se  who  eecuped  the  fury  of  tlio  hap- 
thie  iu  the  figlit  that  aro«e  at  the  uuptiaU  of 
Fitithoiis  and  Deidatnia. — i.  A  follower  of  Per- 
seus, who  slew  Pclates  in  the  couteat  with  Phin- 
eus. — 6.  A  warrior  in  tlie  Trojan  anny,  son  of 
Burydamas,  slain  by  Diomede. — Oihoi-s  of  this 
name  occtir  in  Virt^il  and  Ovid,  who  probably 
derived  their  accuuula  of  them  from  the  CycUc 
poets.] 

[Abasitui  i'A6aoiTi(),  a  district  of  PhrygU 
Major,  on  the  Wders  of  Lydia.] 

[Abatos  ('A^rof ;  'now  Bip^),tk  mill  rocky 
ikland  near  Phils  io  the  Nile,  to  vliidi  priests 
jdone  were  allowed  aooeaa,  wbeoeo  the  mune.] 

[Aboau(:ses,  a  Parthian  nobleman  who  revolt- 
ed from  hia  idog  Artabaou^  and  aided  I'iri- 

Abdkua  (rrl  '\f>thji->n.  Alxlora,  .t,  and  Abdera, 
crum :  'A6<^ptn7f,  Abderites  and  AbdSrUa).  1. 
{Sow  Poljfttih),  a  town  of  Thraee,  near  tlie 
mouth  of  the  Xcstua,  which  flowed  through  the 
town.  Aecording  to  mythology,  it  was  founded 
b7  Hereidea  in  honor  oc  faia  uTorito  Abdbecb  ; 
but  acc'<r<I)iit,'  to  history,  it  was  colonized  by 
Timcsius  of  Clazoraeoa}  about  B.C.  656.  Time- 
tiaa  waa  expelled  by  the  Thraeian,  and  the 
^•wn  waa  colonized  a  second  time  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Teos  ia  Ionia,  who  settled  tlicre 
after  their  own  tOWtt  bad  bOM  taken  by  the 
Persians,  B.C.  514.  Abdem  was  a  flounsliinj; 
lowu  when  Xerxes  invaded  Greece,  and  con- 
tfaraad  a  place  of  importanee  nndcr  the  liomans, 
who  made  it  a  free  city.  It  was  the  birthplaoc 
of  Democritus,  Protagoras,  Anaxarchus,  and 
stber  distin^uiabad  man;  bat  its  inhabitants, 
Qotwithstauding,  were  accounted  ettipid,  and  an 
*  Alxlorite"  was  a  t«rm  of  reproach. — 2.  (Now 
Adra),  a  town  of  HisfMuoia  BNtlfla  oa  tfaa  eoast^ 
founded  by  the  Phcraicians. 

ADDKnua  {'ACSrjpoi;),  a  favorite  of  Hercules, 
wan  torn  to  ineoes  by  the  mares  of  Diomedes, 
whieh  Ucrcules  had  given  him  to  [guard  while 
be  himself]  pursued  the  Bistooea.  Uereulea  ia 
«id  to  hare  ooUt  tbe  town  of  Abdnm  in  hcaior 
of  him. 

AbdSlSkI mm  or  AxoliJiifbim,  also  caDed 
Ballouyinua,  a  gardener,  but  of  royal  descent, 
vaa  made  kW  of  Sidon  by  Alexander  the  Qreat 

AanxA  or  Avzlla  ('A5r^ :  Abell&nu ;  now 
Avtlla  Vecchia),  a  town  of  Ciimpaula,  not  far  from 
Vo]a»  loonded  by  a  colony  from  Cbalcis  in  £u- 
bflsa.  It  was  oelehnted  for  fti  apples,  wbanaa 
Virgil  {^Fn.,  vii.,  740)  calln  it  tncV i/ira,  tuA  tor 
ita  great  haxel-nuta,  nuee$  AvtUOna, 

AaMUhnm  (Ab^lbiaa;  now  il««illNo),n  town 
of  the  Hirpini  in  Saninium,  near  the  sonrces  of 
the  S«faatua.— [2.  (Now  Martico  Ketefvi  » town 
•f  lAeiiiiB.iMarthaaoaiMaf  thtAflirk«iilkd, 
ftr  datbetion'  sake,  AbdUmm  Mairifnn.] 
8 


ABOABrs.  AiHARfs,  or  AcoXars  {'.K6y<u^ 
'Ax^apof,  Av}apo(),  a  name  common  to  many 
mlers  of  Edeaaa,  the  capital  of  the  distrietoi 
Osrlxn-no  in  Mfpopitamiii.  Of  the?o  rulers,  one 
18  6Up[x>8ed  by  Eusebius  to  have  been  the  autlior 
of  a  letter  written  to  Christ,  which  he  found  in 
a  church  at  E<lL?sa  and  translated  from  the 
Syriac.    The  letter  is  beUcved  to  be  spurious. 

AbIa  {ff  A6ia :  near  2kkmata),  a  town  of  Me^ 
senia  on  the  Mcpsenian  OulC  It  if  said  to 
have  bc-<-u  the  some  town  as  tiie  Ire  of  the  Iliad 
(ix.,  292),  and  tft  have  acquired  the  name  of 
Abia  in  honor  of  Abia,  the  nurse  of  Hyllus,  a 
son  of  Hercules.  At  u  later  time  Abia  belonged 
to  the  Achwan  Leairii^'. 

Abii  {'ACioi),  a  tribe  mentioned  by  Homer 
(//.,  xiii.,  6),  and  apparently  a  Thmcian  people. 
This  matter  is  difK'us'sed  by  Strabo  (p.  296). 

AbIla  (rd  'A6ika  :  'AfiiAqvof,  probably  Xtbi 
Abel),  a  town  of  Coele-Syria,  afterward  called 
Claudiopoli*.  and  the  capital  of  the  tetrarchy  of 
Abilene  (Luke  iii,  1).  Tha  poaition  seems 
doabCftaL  A  town  of  Am  aame  name  is  men* 
tinned  by  Jo6et)lius  as  being  sixty  stadia  cast  of 
the  Jordan^ — [2.  A  mouittain  of  llAuretauia: 
FrdL  Astxjl] 

[Abilene  {'Ati'kiprq\  vi<L  Abila,  No.  1  ] 

AaiaiaiH  {'ACioupiis)^  also  called  KmbisanM» 
an  Indian  kinp  beyood  tiie  Rhrer  Hydaspes,  seaft 
enili.is-i<  ?  t  )  AI>  xander  the  Great,  who  not  only 
allowed  l^un  to  retain  lua  kingdom,  but  increased 
it,  and  CO  his  death  appointed  hia  aan  Us  ano» 
cessor. 

[AblSbcs  AbArjpo^),  a  Trojan,  shun  by  An* 
tilochus.] 

Abn6ba  Mons,  the  ranpe  of  hills  oorcred  by 
the  Black  Forest  in  Germany,  not  a  single 
mountain. 

[  A  i!OFir.!r A  fill >w  Bnjtnn  iir),  a  city  of  Onllapcia  in 
Ilit^l^iuuiu  1  arracodeneis,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Miuius.] 

[  A  Bocvis  (now  ./1 6oo  Simhrl),  a  city  of  ^Ethi* 
opia,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile,  with  very 
remarkable  ruins.] 

ABOMTiciios  {'k^iuyoi-  rf/^of),  a  town  of  Paph- 
lagonia,  on  the  Black  tica,  with  a  harbor,  after- 
ward oallad  lonopolis  {'luvono'kii),  whence  ili 
modem  name  Inrfmii.  the  birth  plnf>o  of  \ho  pre- 
tended prophet  ALUUMtsa,  ot  whuui  Lueiau  has 
left  us  an  aooount 

AbSbIoTxes,  the  original  inhabitants  of  a 
country,  equivalent  to  tlie  Greek  avToxOove^. 
But  the  Abiori|;ines  in  Italy  arc  not  in  the  Latin 
writers  the  original  inhabitants  of  all  Italy,  but 
the  name  of  tbe  ancient  people  who  drove  tbe 
Siculi  out  of  Latium,  and  thara  beetiM  Iba  pr^ 
genitora  of  the  Latinl 

Abobrhas  {^AAbftfta^ :  now  J^a6ur),  a  brandi 
of  the  Enjihrates,  which  joins  that  river  on  tha 
east  side  near  Arcesium.  It  is  called  the  Arav 
es  by  Xenophon  {Anab^  L,  4,  19),  aod  waa 
croir.«eii  by  tin!  artnv  of  Cyrus  the  Younger  in 
the  march  from  iiardis  to  tbe  nei||^borbood  of 
Baliykin,  Ra  401.  A  bnmoh  of  thia  riYcr 
whidi  rises  near  Nisibis,  and  is  now  called  Jakh 
jj^dbafa^  is  probably  the  anoientMrffd^uns.  Hm 
Kbabnr  rises  naar  OHhh,  and  is  janed  ncartba 
Lake  of  Khatnniyah  by  the  Jakhjakhah.  after 
which  the  unitecl  stroun  flows  mto  the  £» 
pbratin  Tha  mom  «f  Hm  Xbabiir  ia  vmt  i» 
owwotty  NpfMMiitsd  Id  Ibt  nspn 
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Adradatas  {'ABpaSnrar),  n  king  of  Susn,  and 
an  oily  of  Uie  A«£yriau«  agaiiut  Crrua,  accord* 
ing  to  Xcoophon's  Cjropsdw.  BSs  wit^,  Ftth 
thSa,  wa«  taken  on  the  coiiqii«>st  of  the  Assyrian 
camp.  Ill  cnuscqueuce  of  the  hononible  treat- 
ment which  the  received  from  Cyrua,  Abrada- 
tavi  j.iin'^d  tlie  latter  with  Ixis  forces.  lie  fell  in 
the  lirst  buttle  iu  •w  hich  he  fought  for  Liin,  while 
igiiting  against  the  ESgyptianA  in  the  army  uf 
CrcB8«8  at  Thymbrana.  <>n  !lie  Pactolus.  In- 
cuu«ohibIe  at  her  loss,  JL'uiiUieu  put  an  end  to 
her  own  life.  O^rni  bad  ft  bjgh  moood  laiMd 
ia  honor  of  them. 

[AsunnxE  {'ACpe-mfvf/),  a  region  of  Mvaia, 
on  the  borders  of  Bithvuia.  aaid  to  fattVit  Men 
■OoaUedirom  tlie  oympli  Abretin.] 

AsbinoatCi,  a  pcu])l'-  of  Gallia  Lui^unenais, 
111  the  ueighborhood  of  the  modem  Avriitic!i>'s. 

AsEdodius  CASpoKifios:),  one  of  the  latrapa 
•I  ArtaxtncM  Maanoii,  inm  MUt  wMi  an  anny 
to  oppose  Cyrus  on  Iiis  march  into  Upper  Asia, 
BLOL  401.  Ue  retreated  on  the  approaoh  of  Cy- 
rat,  bnt  did  not  join  the  Idag  m  time  for  the 
battle  of  Cunaxn. 

r  AjiaocOiiEg  ('AHpoKiteji,  Ion.),  son  of  Darius 
and  FbntaguBe.  acoomraaiied  the  army  of  X«n- 
M  to  Greece,  aud  was  Kiain  at  ThcrmopyU-p.] 

[Abb OK  ('A6puii.'),  BOO  of  the  Attic  orator  Ly- 
eorgOA. — 2.  Son  of  Calliaa,  of  the  deme  of  Bate 
in  Attica,  who  irroto  00  tho  CealiTala  of  the 
Greeks.] 

ABB6.vf  oHus  ('A6pAn>xos),  an  Atheotao,  who 
aenred  in  the  Persian  war,  B.C.  480.  niul  was 
ftubse<}aently  eeut  an  ambas&odur  to  Spuria,  with 
Themistoclea  and  Ariatido^  napootiog  the  fiir* 
tificationa  of  Athens. 

ABaSTdNxnc,  mother  of  Thkicistocles. 

Abuotoxum  {' \6p<'iTovov :  now  Sabart  or  Old 
JVipoli),  a  city  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  between 
the  Syrtes,  founded  by  the  Phoenidana ;  a  colony 
under  the  Romans.  It  wub  also  called  Sabrfita 
and  Neapolia,  and  it  formed,  with  C£a  and  Lep- 
tb  Magna,  the  Afriflu  THpoIk 

[Abboxivs  Silo,  a  Latin  poet  of  tiio  Augustan 
tfe,  papil  of  FOrotua  Latro.  Aooonfii^  to  Voe- 
ains,  there  were  tvo  ol  this  name,  fi^er  sad 
■oa] 

£ABaoz£uii8  (^ACpoii^fK),  a  Thraoiaik>^inter- 
weter  of  the  TbraeMui  nog  Seathee^  mfttioned 

mthe  Anahiisis  cf  Xcnophnn.] 

A88TBTi0£8  or  APSTBTioES^  SC.  iosulffi  ('AV't'p- 

rtd^:  now  Ckeno,  Oairo,  Fkrotma,  and  Claoo^ 

the  nam*  of  four  islands  off  the  c  ast  of  Dlyn- 
cum,  [the  principal  one  of  which  was  Aaadaos, 
with  a  town  of  the  same  name.]  Aooording  to 
one  tradition,  Absyrtus  was  slain  iu  theso  isl- 
auds  by  his  sister  MedC'a  and  by  Jason. 

ABSVRTfs  or  Apstbtus  ('AV^'prof),  son  of 
*Eetes,  king  of  Culchis,  and  brother  of  tk  n. 
When  Medea  fled  with  Jason,  she  Uxtk  her 
brother  Abeyrtus  with  her  ;  and  when  she  was 
nearly  overtaken  by  her  father,  she  murdered 
Absyrtus,  cut  his  body  in  pieces  luid  strewed 
them  on  the  road,  that  ner  father  might  thus  be 
detained  by  gathering  Ujc  limbs  of  his  child. 
Tomi,  the  place  where  this  horror  was  com- 
mitted, was  believed  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  rifivu,  "  to  cut"  According  to  another  tra- 
dition. Abeyrtus  did  not  accompany^  Medea,  but 
was  sent  out  b^  his  father  in  pursuit  of  her.  He 
erertook  her  u  Gorojra,  where  she  h«4  been 


kindly  received  by  king  Alcioou.^,  wlio  reftneo 
to  surrender  her  to  Abeyrtus.  \Vhtiu  he  over* 
took  her  a  seoond  time  in  certain  islands  off  tii^ 

Illyrian  coast,  lie  was  slain  by  Ju->>n.  The  p^-n 
I  of  Jk^ites,  who  was  murdered  by  Medea,  is  called 
I  by  some  writers  .^gialeuH. 

Auf  LiTtn  ('A6ovX/Tf/c),  the  satrap  of  Susiana, 
surrendered  Susa  to  Aiejuuider.  The  satrapy 
was  restored  to  him  by  Alexander,  bat  he  aud 
his  6<:>n  Oxyathres  were  afterward  oxecnt.  i]  by 
Alexander  for  the  crimes  they  had  cumuiilled.  , 

ABinunia  V  a  len  s.    VuL  yams. 

Abos  (now  Number),  a  river  in  Britain. 

[Abcs  ('A£of :  now  Agkri-Dagh),  a  mountain 
chain  of  Armenia  Major,  and  believed  by  the 
natives  at  ^e  pceaent  day  to  be  the  ^roral  of 
Scripture.] 

Adydenus  ('A^i(Jf/vof),  a  Greek  hi-i^torian,  who 
wrote  a  history  of  Assyria,  iiis  date  is  unoer 
tain :  he  made  use  of  flie  worb  of  Megastfae- 

nes  and  Berosus,  and  he  wrote  in  the  Ionic  di- 
alecL  His  work  was  particularly  valuable  fur 
dirooology.  The  fragments  of  hb  faistory  have 
been  published  by  Scaliger,  Be  Einenaatioue 
Tanportun;  and  Eichter,  JBmni  Chaldaorum 
EUlortm,  ^  Upa,  IMS. 

Ab^oos  (  'A^;i  (Tor  :  'A^vdi/vfif).  L  A  town  o! 
the  Troad  on  the  Hellespont,  and  a  Milesian 
colony.  It  was  nearly  opposite  to  SestcMi,  but  a 
little  lower  down  the  stream.  The  bridge  of 
boats  which  Xerxes  constructed  over  the  Hel- 
lespont, B.C.  480,  commenced  a  little  higher  up 
than  Ahyiioi?,  and  touched  the  Eunipcan  shore 
betweeu  Segtos  and  Madytus.  The  site  of  Abv- 
doe  is  a  little  north  of  Sullania  or  the  old  caetle 
of  Asia,  which  h  opposite  to  the  old  castle  of 
Europe. — 2.  (Ruins  uear  Arabat  d  Matfoon  and 
El  Birbfh),  a  dty  of  Upper  Egypt,  near  the  west 
bonk  of  the  Nile ;  onoe  second  only  to  Thebes, 
but  in  Strabo's  time  (A.D.  14)  a  small  village. 
It  had  a  temple  of  Osiris  and  a  Memnonium,  both 
still  standii^  and  aa  oracle^  Here  was  found 
the  inscription  known  as  the  Thftit  of  Abydvt, 
which  contains  a  list  of  the  Egyptian  lungs. 

Abvla  or  AbIla  Moks  or  OwtmuK  ('AdvAq  or 
'KCiXri  (rrqlfi  or  5pof :  now  ZitOHO,  L  Oi, 

Aj>(^  Hill,  ab<^vc  Ceuta\  a  mountjiiu  in  Maure- 
taoia  li^gitaaa,  forming  the  eaatera  extremity 
of  the  sooth  or  Afriean  ooast  of  the  Fretom 
Oaditanum.  This  and  Mount  Caipe  {Gibraltar), 
oppodte  to  it  on  the  Spanish  ooasti  jrere  called 
the  Co/umnso^/TavMlsi^ftomliMlhiVttafttboy 
were  originally  one  moontahl^  wfaiek  WM  torn 
asunder  by  Hcrculea 

AoAQAUB  ('AxoxoAA/fX  ^ngbtiv  of  Mmos, 
by  whom  Apollo  begot  a  son,  Muetus,  as  well  as 
other  children.  Acacallis  was  is  Crete  a  com- 
mon name  for  a  nardssus. 

AcACF.sIrM  {'kKaKi'iaLov  :  'AKOKijato^),  a  town 
of  Arcadia,  at  the  foot  of  u  hill  of  the  same  name. 

AcackhIus  {'AKOKfjaioi),  a  mmnme  of  Mer 
cury  (Hermes),  for  which  Homer  uses  the  form 
Acac£tfM.  Some  writers  derive  it  fi-om  the  Ar- 
cadixm  town  of  Acaceaium,  in  which  he  was  be- 
lieved to  have  been  brought  np ;  otheia  from  a 
priv.  and  xoxof,  and  suppose  it  to  mean  "  the 
^od  who  docs  not  hurt,  The  same  suraaine 
IS  given  to  Prometheos,  whence  it  mav  be  in- 
ferred that  its  meaning  is  that  of  bene&ator  of 

deliverer  from  eviL 

Aoaoixa.   VuL  AoacBsna. 
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AOAOUa 


AOOA  LAtrRiRTIA. 


[AoXom  CAxamf).  son  of  Lyeuo,  ft  Hag  in ; 

Arcadia,  v:hn  broTi<_'lit  up  Mercury  (Heime*)^ 
fXod  fuundcU  Acncedium :  vid.  AcAcxsrua.]  , 

AolDtMlA  {'Axati^fteta  or  'AKOK&^fua :  also' 
Acndemia  in  the  older  Latia  writers),  a  piooe  of 
land  OQ  the  Cephiuus,  six  itadin  fmni  Athens, 
orifl^OftUy  beloaging  to  fhe  hero  Acadkmus,  and 
iODee<j[uently  a  gyniDasium,  which  was  adortK-d 
by  CimoD  with  plane  and  olive  plantations, 
statues,  and  other  works  of  art   Here  taught 
.Plato,  who  possewed  a  piopo  of  land  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  after  liini  hia  followers,  who . 
were  hence  called  the  Academiei.  or  Academic  I 
philosophers.    When  Sulla  besieged  Athens  in ' 
B.C.  87,  he  cot  down  the  plane  trees  in  order  to 
construct  his  miUtarr  machines ;  bat  the  place 
was  restored  soon  afterward.  Cicero  gave  the 
name  of  Acadetnia  to  his  tQIa  DMr  Puteoli, 
vhere  he  wrote  his  "  Qu^estiones  ACBdemion.* 

AcIpbmicl    Vid.  Academa. 

AcadIkvs  {'AKdStiftof),  an  Attic  hero,  who  be- 
trayed to  Castor  and  Pollux,  when  they  invaded 
Attica  to  liberate  their  sister  Helen,'  that  ^be 
WM  kept  ooneealed  at  AphMoa.  For  this  the 
IVnclarida  always  f-liowed  him  gratitude,  nrid 
wnenever  the  JLacedsmonians  invaded  Attica, 
lliey  spared  the  had  belonging  to  Aeademns. 

Vid.  AC.VDKMIA. 

AoALAKDat's  (now  BalandrMa),  a  riror  in  Lu> 
eania,  tuamkag  into  the  QxSS  of  TarentiiRi. 

[AcAi.Ayrms  {'\Ka7Mvfftr).  (luiitrlitcrof  Pienjs, 
changed  by  the  muses  into  a  thistle  finch.  Vid. 

FtKRtTS.] 

[AcAMAims  ('A^fc/zaiTfr),  one  of  the  Attic 
tribes,  so  named  from  the  hero  Acatna^  I.] 

AoXkas  ('A«tf/<ar).    1.  Son  of  Theseus  and 
Pha'dra,  accompanied  Diomcdes  to  Troy  to  de- 
mand the  surrender  of  Helen.    During  his  stay 
at  Troy  he  won  the  affection  of  laodice,  daughter 
of  Priam,  and  begot  by  her  a  nm.  Mutiittm  He 
was  one  of  the  Greeks  concealed  in  the  wooden  ' 
hone  at  the  taking  of  Troy.   The  Attic  tribe  ' 
Acamantis  derived  its  name  from  him. — 2.  Son  ' 
of  Antenor  and  Theano,  one  of  the  braveet  Tro- 
jans, slaiu  by  Meriones. — 8.  Son  of  Eussorus,  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Thraeians  in  the  Trojan 
war,  slain  by  the  Telamonian  Ajax. — [4.  Son  of 
Anofl^  fought  00  the  nde  of  the  Tngjanik  dun  hj 
Meriones.] 

J[ACA)CA8  ('Axu/iac :  now  Ccpe  Salizano  or  St. 
Pt/tuto),  aiproBMoteiy  at  tha  norllnrest  end  of 
C|yprus.j 

^AcAMFsis  {'AKafnfuc :  novr  7\chcfrak  or  Bilu- 
mt),  a  river  of  Asia  forming  the  boundary  be- 
tween Pontna  and  Colchis,  and  so  named  from 
its  ImpetuoQR  eonree,  a  priv.  and  Kuftirro.  It  was 
dallt  (1  by  the  ilktives  thempelves  Boasl\ 

AoAKTHin  ('Aaov^:  .'Aicav&tof).  1.  (Ruins 
near  Srmt),  a  town  on  llie  Isthmus,  whioi  con- 
nects the  p.'nin.-<ula  of  Athos  with  Chalcidice,  on 
the  canal  cut  Xenes  (v>U  Amos).  It  was 
tranded  \tf  Ihm  ndiaUtantB  of  Androe,  and  eon* 
tinned  to  be  a  place  of  considorablo  importance 
from  the  time  of  Xerxes  to  that  of  the  Romans. 
—1  (Now IMiiri atowB  on flae  weatbank of 
the  Nile,  120  stadia  Moili  of  MempUi^  with  a 
temple  of  Osiris. 

[AcAifTHUB  ('AKovAor),  a  LaeedaBmonian^Tielor 

\i  Olympia  in  the  6iav7.n^,  was  said  to  hare  bMO 
the  first  who  ran  naked  at  these  games.] 
AoiBHl* ('Aa^wAr, -fbfos^ and  Hk^  Epigo- 


id,  too  of  AlenuMn  and  OalliiTho6,  and  broOicr 

of  Ampbotei  us.  Tlu  ir  fatljcr  was  miirdori  d  by 
Phegeua  when  they  were  very  young,  and  Callir- 
rhod  prayed  to  Jupiter  (Zeus)  to  make  her  eons 
prow  quickly,  that  they  niijjht  be  able  to  aTeogO 
the  death  of  their  father.  The  prayer  was  grant* 
ed,  and  Acaman  with  hia  brother  slew  Phegena, 
his  wife,  and  his  two  M)n?.  The  inhabitants  of 
Psophis,  where  the  sous  luul  been  eliiin,  pursued 
the  mnrderers  as  far  m  Tegea,  where,  however, 
they  were  received  and  rescued,  'ilioy  after- 
wai-d  went  to  Epirus,  where  Acarnan  founded 
the  state  called  after  him  Acamania. 

AcarnasIa  {'AKopvai  ia  :  'AKufn-uv.  -di  or),  the 
moflt  westerly  province  of  (ireeco,  was  b*»und- 
ed  on  thi-  nortli  by  the  Ambracian  Gulf,  on  the 
west  and  southwest  by  the  Ionian  Sen,  on  the 
northeast  by  Amphilocbia,  which  is  sometimes 
mduded  in  Acamania,  and  on  the  cait  hy  ^Bto* 
lia,  from  whidi  at  a  later  time  it  was  separated 
by  the  AdielSna  The  name  of  Acarnonia  does 
not  occur  in  Homer.  In  the  most  ancient  times 
the  land  was  inhabited  by  the  Taphii.  TeleboK, 
and  Lelegea,  and  •obseqocntly  by  the  Curetes, 
who  emigrated  fn  in  .Etnlir\  an  l  .•settled  there. 
At  a  later  Ume  a  colony  from  Ai^oe,  aaid  to 
hare  been  led  bj  Aoabkait,  the  eon  oif  AlemsBon, 
settled  in  the  country.  In  the  seventh  oenturv 
B.C.  the  Corinthians  founded  several  towns  mi 
the  ooMi  The  Aeamaniana  flnt  emerge  from 
obscurity  at  the  beginning  of  the  Pel<>[Miune.6i:m 
war,  B.C.  481.  They  were  then  a  rude  people, 
living  by  piracy  and  robbery,  and  they  alwaya 
remamed  behind  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  in  rivili- 
zatiun  and  refinement  Tliey  were  good  sling- 
ers,  and  are  praised  for  their  fidelity  and  ooumga, 
llie  difTcrcnt  towns  formed  a  league  with  a 
strutogua  at  their  bead  in  time  of  war:  the  niem- 
bers  of  tlie  league  met  at  Stratoe,  and  subee-  * 
quently  at  Thyrium  or  Lenca?.  I'ndrr  the 
Komaus  Acamania  formed  j)art  of  the  province 
of  Macedonia. 

[  A  cASTK  {'Amuot^),  a  daughter  of  Ooeun  and 
Telhys.] 

AcASTOS  {^AKOffTOf),  son  of  Pelias,  king  of 
lolcus.  and  of  Anaxiltia  or  Philoraaclie.  He 
was  one  of  the  Argonauts,  and  aUo  took  part  in 
the  Ca^donian  hunt  His  sisters  were  induced 
by  Meoea  to  cut  up  their  father  and  boil  hitu, 
in  order  to  make  him  young  again.  AcasKis, 
in  consequence,  drove  Jason  and  Medea  hvsn 
lolcus,  and  instituted  funeral  games  in  honor 
of  his  father.  During  these  games  Astydamio, 
the  wife  of  Acastus,  also  called  Hippolyte,  firrt 
saw  Feleus,  whom  Acastus  bad  purified  from 
the  murder  of  Eurytion.  When  Peleus,  faithful 
to  his  befiefaetor,  refused  to  listen  to  her  ad- 
dressee, ebe  aocused  him  to  her  husband  of  im- 
proper oondnet  Shortly  afterward,  when  Acastae 
and  Peleus  were  hunting  ou  Mount  Pelion,  and 
the  latter  had  iallen  asloept  Acastua  took  hia 
•word  from  lum,  and  left  Um  alono.  Hewa^in 
consequence,  nearly  destroyed  by  the  Cenlams; 
but  he  was  saved  by  Chirra  or  Mercury  (HenneeX 
retailed  to  Aema,  and  kiUtd  Inm,  together 

with  his  wife. — [2.  A  king  of  Ihltiebin%  men- 
tioned in  the  Odvssey.] 
AcBABua,   VuL  Aaaaani. 


[AccA,  a  eompiiikiii  of  thaTolMiaii  bemba 

Camilla.] 

Aooa  Lisunia  or  LaamZa,  a  njtinad 


ACCIUS. 


ACHJEL 


woman  in  early  Ronuui  story.  Aooording  to 
•M  ■mount,  she  mu  the  wife  of  the  shepuerd 

Faustulus.  and  the  Dane  of  E<>inulus  and  Remiis 
after  tliey  had  been  taken  Sfom  the  abe-woll 
AaoHier  aeeoont  ooniMets  borwUii  the  legend 
of  Herculos,  by  -whose  advice  she  succeeded  in 
makiog  Uarutioa  or  Tarratiaa,  an  Etrwean, 
lore  aM  tnariy  her.  After  hie  death  ihe  in- 
harited  his  Urge  property,  which  she  left  to  the 
Bonan  people.  Aneoe  Marciiu^  in  gratitude 
for  thiib  allowed  her  to  ba  buried  in  ttie  Yela- 
brum,  and  iDstitntrd  an  aODual  festival,  the 
Larentalia,  at  which  sacrifieee  were  offered  to 
^  Larea.  AeoonUng  to  otiber  aeeonnta,  again, 
ehc  was  not  the  wife  of  Faustulim,  but  a  pros- 
titute, who,  from  her  mode  of  life,  was  called 
Inpa  by  the  shephevda^  and  wbo  left  tho  property 
•he  gained  in  that  way  to  the  Roman  people. 

much  Mome  certain,  whatever  we  may 
Hunk  of  the  atones,  that  she  was  of  Etnxscan 
ori^n,  and  conneot^nl  witli  th  '  worship  of  the 
Lare?,  from  which  her  name  l.<areutia  seems  to 
be  dt-rirod. 

L.  Acclus  or  AttIl'8,  an  cnrly  Roman  tragic 
poet  and  the  son  of  a  freedman,  was  bum  B.C. 
170,  and  Uwtd  to  a  great  age.  Cicero,  when  a 
young  man,  frequently  conversed  with  him. 
Hi»  tragedies  were  chiefly  imitated  from  the 
Greek,  but  he  :iUo  wrote  8«>me  on  Roman  sub- 
jects (Prateztata) ;  one  of  which,  entitled  Brutus, 
was  probably  in  honor  of  his  patron,  D.  Brutus. 
We  possess  only  fragments  of  his  tra^ediee, 
bat  tliej  are  spoken  of  in  terms  of  admiration 
bj  ^  aodent  writers.  Aecins  also  wrote  An- 
m/ss  m  verHc,  containing  the  history  of  Rome, 
Mka  those  of  Eunina;  aud  a  prose  work,  Ltbri 
DidMcidioH,  whidi  teens  to  hare  been  a  his- 
tory of  poftry.  The  fragments  of  his  tragedies 
are  gireu  by  Bother  Poet.  Seenici  Latin^  toL  t., 
Una,  ISM;  and  those  of  the  DidaseaUa  by 
Mudvi 2h  L.  Am,  DkkuMlUi  (kmuimi^  Hal- 
uice,  ld31. 

AflOOk  a  lUef  of  tho  Senones  hi  Omd,  who  ill' 

duced  his  countrymea  to  revolt  agdust  Omu, 
B.C.  53,  by  whom  he  was  put  to  deatL 
Acs.    VuL  ProLOtAia 

[  AcEHATt's  ('AA;''jiTor).  a  priest  and  prophet 
at  Delphi,  who  with  sixty  men  alone  did  not 
abandoo  tiia  plaoo  on  the  approach  of  Xerxes  and 
fab  tamj^^.  A  poot  of  the  Greek  anthology.] 

AcaBEAa,  a  lyrinn  priest  of  Hercules,  who 
married  Eliasa,  the  sister  of  Kio^  Pygoialioo. 
He  had  concealed  his  treasures  in  the  r-arth, 
knowing  the  avarice  of  Pygmalion,  but  he  was 
murdered  by  Pygmalion,  who  hoped  to  obtain 
his  treasures  through  hi.*  sister.  The  prudence 
of  £li:«sa  saved  the  treasures,  and  she  emigrated 
from  rixpiiicia.  In  tUa  aaooont,  taken  from 
Jufltin,  Ac«irb.is  is  the  same  person  as  Si('ha»u«, 
and  Elissa  the  same  as  Dido  in  Virgil  {^fJu^ 
t4S,  teq.y  The  names  in  Justin  are  undoubtedly 
aaora  eorrect  than  in  Virg^ :  for  Virgil  here,  as  in 
other  eases,  has  changed  a  foreign  name  into  one 
More  Convenient  to  hnn. 

Acaaaji  (Acerrftaus).  1.  (Now  Aurra)^  a 
tovn  m  Oampama  on  fba  CboiaSi  reeoiyed 
the  RiHumi  francliise  in  ROLMfl.  It  was  de- 
atnjod  by  Hanoibal,  bat  was  rsbuilt  MNow 
thnrn},  a  town  Ot  tiio  Insabreo  in  Gallia  Trana- 
padana. 

Acaaaftodius  {^AxepaeKOfUK),  a  surname  of 


Apollo,  ezpresBiTe  of  his  beaatiM  hair,  whkh 

was  never  cut  or  shorn. 

[Aa»  {'Xkti^),  a  river  in  the  interior  of  Aaia, 
from  which  the  country  of  the  Hyrcaoi^os,  Par> 
thlans^  Ohorasmians,  Ac.,  was  watered  oy  means 
of  omala  On  the  conquest  of  this  region  by 
the  Persian  king,  the  stoppsge  of  this  irrigation 
eonrerted  many  fertile  lands  into  barren  wastea 
This  river  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  same 
with  the  Oehus  pr  Oxqb,  elod  Wilson  {Ariatui,D, 
129),  following  Oatterer,  inelinea  to  the  latter.] 

[AcE8lMS.Nr.s  {'AKcca/ifi'oi),  a  king  of  Tlirace, 
father  of  PeribcBa,  and  said  to  have  founded  the 
city  Aeesamena  in  Ifaeedoda.] 

[Acr^s.^NnKu  {'AKtaavSpo^:),  a  Qreek  hfrtftrian, 
who  wrote  an  account  of  Cyrene.1 

Ac&Aa  i'Axevif),  a  Bative  of  Salamis  in  Qf> 
pru8,  famed  for  his  skill  in  weaving  cloth  with 
variegated  patterns  {polymiian us).  He  and  bis 
son  Hehoon  were  the  first  who  made  a  peplus 
for  Minerva  (Athena)  I'olias.  They  must  have 
lived  before  tho  time  of  Euripides  and  Plato, 
who  mention  this  peplus. 

[AcEsmtuidTUS  ('.AAfr'/z'^poror),  an  admiral  of 
the  Rhodiuns,  and  a  delegutu  to  the  cuufcronce 
between  T.  Flamininus  and  Philippua] 

AcEsiNKS  ('A/tfcrm/;  :  'AfCf fftrof).  1.  (Now 
Chenaub),  &  river  in  India,  into  which  tlie  Hydaa- 
pes  Aows,  and  which  itself  ilowa  into  the  Iadai» 
— 2.  (Xow  Alcantara),  a  river  in  Sioljr,  near 
Tauromenium,  called  also  Ooobalas. 

Aciiisius  {'AKtoioc),  an  appellatioa  of  ApoUok 
le  healer,"  from  axio/iatA 
AaurtJL  Vid  Sbgk8ta.J 
AcESTics  {'\k>(jtt)c),  son  of  a  Troian  woman 
of  the  name  of  f^gesta  or  Segestai  who  was  sent 
by  her  fiither  to  SieOy,  that  she  tnigbt  not  be 
devoured  by  the  monsters  which  infested  the 
territory  of  Troy.  When  Egesta  arrived  in  Sic- 
ily, the  riTor-god  Crimisos  begot  by  her  a  son, 
Acestes,  who  was  afterward  regarded  as  the 
hero  who  had  founded  the  town  of  Segcsta. 
JEouM,  on  hia  aniTal  In  SieOy,  waa  hospitably 
reeeived  by  Acestes. 

[AoiSTOi>6ai»  CAKearotiofjoi),  a  Qreek  histo- 
rian front  whom  Piutardh  quotea  some  bcidenta 
rclatini^'  t  >  the  battle  of  oalamis,  in  Ua  liib  of 
Themis  tocles.1 

AoBRoa  (^kKlerrup).  1.  Somamed  ^twM^eii 
account  of  his  foroi^Mi  origin,  was  a  tragic  poet 
at  Athens,  and  a  contemporary  of  Aristophanea 

Bootiebea  i* 


— 2.  A  sculptor  <tf  Onosm,  woo : 

RC.  462.] 

[AcESTOBJDXs  {' A.KeanfMif),  a  Corinthian 
chosen  general  by  the  Syracusans»  but  banished 
from  Syracuse  by  Agathocles.] 

Acit^a.i  ('A;tai'a,  from  u^fof,  "grief"),  "the 
distressed  one,"  a  surname  of  Ceres  (Demeter) 
at  Athens,  so  called  on  aooount  ofber  sorrow  for 
the  loss  of  her  daughter. 

AOBJU  {'Axaiol),  one  of  the  chief  Hellenio 
races,  were,  according  to  traditioo,  desoended 
from  AchsBus,  who  was  the  son  of  Xnthns  and 
Creusa,  and  grandson  of  IlcUen.  The  Achffii 
originally  dwelt  in  Xbessaly,  and  from  thenoe 
migrated  to  Peloponneeas,  the  whole  of  which 
became  subject  to  them,  with  the  exception 
of  Arcadia,  and  the  country  afterward  called 
Achaia.  As  they  were  the  ruling  nation  fai 
Peloponnesus  in  the  heroic  times,  Homer  fre- 
^ueotly  gives  the  name  of  Acbei  to  the  ooUe<*i 
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tre  Ore«1n.    On       Mnqtiesl  of  Um  fn««t«rl 

part  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  lleniclida'  ami  the 
boriaos  eigbtj  yean  after  the  Trujaa  var.j 
many  of  the  AiAwA  trnder  Tkamemn,  tiie  too  | 
of  Orostos.  K'fl  their  country  luvl  t«H>k  |)osgc9- 
•ion  of  the  northern  ooMt  of  JPelopoonesua,  then 
«ril«d  iEgialSo,  and  Miftbited  lomans, 
whom  they  oxpclled  from  the  country,  wh'wh 
was  hencdibrth  called  Aohaia.  The  ex|>elled 
IbdaiiemigntMltoAttieaaiidAabM^  The 
A<^ha?i  settled  in  twelve  cities:  Pellene,  JE^n, 
Jslga,  Bura,  Uelice,  JEgi\xai,  Rhyps,  Fatro;, 
FtenB,  demu,  Djme,  and  TmiM.  The«e 
cities  ar<'  naid  to  have  been  fr'^vemed  by  Tisa- 
menus  and  his  deacendantfl  till  Ogyges,  upon 
TitiOM  death  a  domocratical  form  of  govem- 
ment  'wau  established  in  each  etatc;  but  the 
twelve  atatea  formed  a  letigue  for  mutual  tio- 
fcDce  and  protection.  In  the  Persian  war  the 
Achsi  t<K)k  no  part;  and  they  had  litth-  influ- 
ence in  the  affiiira  of  Greeco  till  the  time  of 
the  Buccesaom  of  Alennder.  In  B.C.  281  the 
Acha?i,  who  wore  then  subject  to  the  Macedo- 
nians, resolved  to  renew  their  micient  league  for 
the  parpoee  of  sbakii^  off  the  Maoodoniau  yoke. 
This  was  the  origin  of  the  celebrated  Acbican 
League.  It  at  first  oonaisted  of  only  four  tow^^ 
Dyme,  Patrae,  Tritma,  and  Pharae,  but  was  sub- 
•equeoUj  joined  by  tibe  other  towns  of  Acbaia, 
wrai  tibo  ozoeptioD  of  Olemn  and  Helioe;  It 
did  not,  however,  1  lit  iin  much  importance  till 
B.C.  251,  when  Anitua  united  to  it  hi*  native 
town,  Sicyon.  The  eiamplo  of  Sloytjo  was 
folliAvi'd  Ijy  Cnrlnth  and  many  other  towns  in 
Greece,  and  the  league  euon  became  the  chief 
poNlkal  povor  fai  Gmeoe.  At  length  the  Achaai 
dOfllandwar  aj^Jiinst  the  Pu)ni;in'<,  w1k>  destroyed 
the  kafftMy  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  iudepeud- 
enoe  of  Oreeoe.  Oorinth,  then  the  chief  town 
of  tljc  league,  was  taken  l<y  the  Roman  g'encral 
Hummiue,  in  B.U.  146,  and  the  whole  of  south- 
en  Oreeee  made  a  Roman  provinee  under  the 
name  of  Actiaia.  Tlie  ditrcront  states  compo«int» 
the  Achfiooo  League  had  equal  right>«.  The 
aasembliee  of  the  league  were  neld  twice  a  year, 
in  tlie  pprinjT  and  autumn,  in  ti  grove  of  .lupifer 
(ZeuH)  Uoraagyrius  near  .£gium.  At  these 
aMcmbliee  all  the  bufinoM  of  the  league  was 
eonducted,  and  at  tlie  spring  meeting  the  public 
functionaries  were  chosen.  These  were:  1.  A 
strategua  {arpaTrfySc)  or  general,  and  a  hippar- 
ehus  (Iflnra^of)  or  commander  of  the  cavalry  ; 
2.  A  seeretary  {ypafifiarev^) ;  and,  8.  Ten  dcmi- 
urgi  {6t]fiiovpyot,  also  called  (i/>t'i»'7"fr),  who  appear 
to  iMTe  had  the  right  of  convening  the  iMembly. 
Itm  further  partieulara,  rid.  JHd.  ef  Ant^  art 

Achaicum  FceJitn. 

AcHMuittn  {'AxMfttvvs)'   1*  The  ancestor  of 
the  Perrian  Iriaga,  who  founded  tiie  family  of  the 

Achfrin'  jillr  ['A^aificvidai),  which  was  the  no- 
blest fiimilY  of  the  Paiaigadas,  the  noblest  (<f  the  i 
BBmiafi  tribeii  The  Roman  poete  me  ttie  a  ij.  c- 

tiv  Acfirrmrniw*  in  the  sens.;  of  Porsinn.  [Some 
.  writers  identify  him  «ith  the  Dkmichid  of  the 
Oriental  hbtorhns.}— 2.  Son  of  Darhu  1,  fforer 
nor  of  E:^'vpt,  commanded  the  K^vptinii  ffcot  in 
the  czpeiiition  of  Xerxes  agoiuiii  Greece,  B.C. 
48a  He  was  defeated  and  killed  fai  battle  hy 
Inarus  the  Libyan,  B.O.  460. 

Ac&JKMiNioEs  or  Aoanciiilnia,  son  of  Ada- 
BOMfciM  of  Itfaaea,  Mid  a  eomiaiiioB  of  Ulynai^ 


ACHATB& 

I  who  left  him  behfaid  in  Sidlj,  when  be  fled  ft«M 

the  Cyol'>pes.  Here  he  wae  fuuild  by  ffnUlL 
I  who  took  him  with  him. 

AoKJccB  ('AArai^).    1.  Son  ef  Zatliaa,  the 

'mythical  ancestor  tf  the  Ani.M.— 9.  Governor 
uuder  Antiochue  III.  of  all  Asia  west  of  Mount 
Tmsram.  He  revolted  againt  AntioehiH,  Iml'WM 

defeated  by  the  latter,  taken  prisoner  at  Sardis, 
aud  put  to  death  B.O.  214.— 8.  Of  Eretria  iu 
Enboea,  a  tragie  poet«  bom  AC.  484.  In  44*7,  he 
contended  with  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  and 
though  he  subsequently  brought  out  many  drar 
maa,  aoeording  to  some  as  many  as  thirty-four 
or  forty,  ho  nevertheless  oidy  cained  the  jirize 
once,  lu  the  satyrieal  (iraiim  he  |xjssc:f«ed 
considenUe  merit  Tlie  fragments  of  his  piece* 
have  been  ptibli*hc<l  by  Urlichs,  J^onn,  1834; 
I  [and  by  Wjigner  in  his  Fragmenta  IWagicorum 
Grctcorum  (in  Didot's  BiblioUi.  Gra>c.),  p.  86-6B. 
The  sntjrio  pieces  have  been  publishetl  sepa- 
rately in  Frieoers  Graxorum  Sati/rographontm 
Fragmenta,  Berlin,  1837. — 4.  A  Greek  tragie 
poet  of  Syracuse,  who  flourished  at  a  later  period 
than  the  foregoing,  belonging  to  the  Alexandrine 
period :  he  was  said  to  have  watten  teD  or  fM»> 
teen  traecdies.] 

AcHlIi  ('hxaio^ :  'Axatu).  1.  The  northern 
coa!?t  of  the  Peloponnesus,  originally  called  vEiri 
alfia  (AiyioAeia)  or  J<jgialu»  (Aiyto^f X  i  e.  the 
eoeet  land,  iraa  bounded  on  the  norai  by  tlie 
Corinthian  Oulf  and  tlie  Ionian  Sea,  on  the  south 
by  Eiis  and  Arcadia,  on  the  west  by  the  Ionian 
•ea,  and  on  ttie  eaat  by  Sicyonia.  It  wae  a  nu^ 
row  slip  of  country  sloping  down  from  the  moun- 
tains to  the  sea.  The  coast  is  generally  low,  and 
has  few  good  porta.  Reepeoting  iti  hdmbitaiili, 
vid.  AcHiKi. — 2.  A  district  in  Th»''s5nly,  which 
appears  to  have  been  the  original  seat  of  the 
Achni.  It  retuned  tlie  name  of  Aehaia  in  the 
time  of  Herodotus. — 3.  Tlie  Konian  province  in- 
cluded Peloponnesus  and  nurlheru  (ireece  south 
of  lliessaly.  It  was  formed  on  the  dissolutton 
of  the  Achaean  Leagoe  lo  B.  G.^4A,  and  bcoee 
derived  its  name. 

[AcHAiA,  ('Ax«2a),  a  city  and  harbor  on  the 
ii'>rthea«tern  const  of  the  Emdne^  meoliflBed  bj 
Arrian  in  bis  Pcriplus.] 

[AcBABlea  ^Axupana),  a  village  near  Nysa  in 
Lydia,  havinc^  a  celebrated  Pluttmium,  and  an 
oracular  cave  of  Charon,  where  intimations  were 
given  to  the  alek  teapprting  the  erne  of  their 
maladies.] 

[  AciiAUDKLs  {'Axap^io^ :  now  itj^or/tik),  a  riVMT 
of  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  flowiogfroa  HMCaneaMai 
into  the  Palus  Mosoti^.] 

AcnxaKA  {'Axapvai :  'Axnpi'nr,  pi,  •A,ta/"'9t\ 
the  principal  denius  of  Attica,  belonging  to  the 
tnbe  CEneis,  sixty  atadia  north  of  Atheus^poe* 
sessed  a  rough  and  wariike  }>opulation,  wboirera 
able  to  furtiisli  three  thousand  hojilito;  at  the 
commenoement  of  the  Felopooneeion  war.  Their 
land  -wae  feilfie,  and  ttiey  eairied  on  eomiderable 
traffic  in  charcoal.    One  of  the  plays  of  Aristo* 

Shanes  bears  the  name  of  the  inhalntanta  of  this 
smtM. 

AcHARR-i^.  a  town  in  HiimlinHi  inTheinlf, 

00  the  River  Pamisoa. 
[  AoBins,  a  fHend  and  eoMpaaka  of  Mumt, 

B^)  remarkable  for  the  fi<lelity  of  his  attachment, 
that  "  fidus  Achates "  became  subeequeotly  a 
piwerbk] 
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AouATcs  (now  DiriUo),  a  riT«r  id  soathern 
Hk-ily,  hetweca  Camarioa  wad  Gcla,  ia  wliioh  the 
finl  agate  ia  «aid  to  liav*  baea  (bund. 

AoHitdlpw,  a  iiUBMiia  of  tlM  StrdDs,  the 
daiiib^hu-rs  of  Acbelooa  iod  A  lCtt6;  altoftaur- 
Dame  of  water  Djrmphi. 

AoBiiAm  ( 'Axe^^oc :  '  A^'fAcjioc  in  Horn. :  now 
Aspro  Potamo),  more  ancioutly  called  Hioaa, 
Axeniu,  and  Thestiua,  tba  laivest  river  in 
OtMOft  It  fitet  in  Moait  PtndM,  and  flowa 
•Clith'ward,  forming  tlio  boundary  between  Acnr- 
•noia  and  Jiitolia,  and  fails  into  the  louian  Sea 
«ppoiito  the  iilandt  ealM  Bblunades,  [which 
vrcrc  supposed  to  have  been  Ibnaed  in  part  b^- 
Uie  deposUiona  of  thia  very  npid  river.j  It  is 
about  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  in  leogUi. 
Tlif  <^C)(\  (if  (his  river  is  described  as  the  ofiiipriDg 
of  Oceuous  mid  Tethys,  and  oa  the  eldest  of  their 
three  thouaaud  sons.  Ha  fnqght  with  Hereulea 
for  Deiiiuira,  but  was  conquered  in  the  contest. 
Ue  thcti  took  the  form  of  a  bull,  but  was  again 
orarcoine  by  Ueroules,  who  daprirad  hhn  of 
one  of  bis  horns,  which,  however,  he  recovered 
by  giving  up  the  horn  of  Aoialthea.  According 
to  Ovid(ire/^  ix^  87).  the  Naiads  changed  the 
horn  wUch  Hercules  took  from  Achelous  into 
the  horn  of  plenty.  Achelous  was,  from  the 
earliest  times,  considered  to  be  a  great  divinity 
throusbottt  Qreeoe,  and  waa  inroked  in  prajen, 
werifteee,  Ac  On  sereral  of  Aearaaoia, 
the  go<J  is  ropreseutcd  as  a  bull  with  the  head 
of  an  old  man.  Aoheloos  waa  also  the  name  of 
•  riTor  in  Areadia,  and  of  anotiter  in  Fhthiotit 
in  IbesBnl  y. 

Aosinoif  ('A;r^^),  the  name  of  sereral  i4t> 

ers<,  all  of  ^vlIi<■}l  ■r-oi  c.  at  L  a-^t  at  one  time,  be- 
lieved to  be  connected  with  the  lower  world. — 1. 
[Now  Gurla,  or  River  of  Suli.)  A  tIvw  in  Thea- 
pi-otia  in  Epirus,  which  flows  through  the  Lake 
Acherusia  into  the  louian  Sea. — 2.  A  river  in 
Ells,  which  flows  into  the  AlphBua^-S.  [Proba- 
bly Leu  or  Arconlt.]  A  river  in  southern  Italy, 
iu  the  country  of  the  Bruttii,  on  which  Alexan- 
der of  Epirus  perished.— 4.  ITie  river  of  the 
lower  world,  round  which  the  shades  bov^r,  and 
jito  which  Uie  Pyriphiegethon  and  Cocytu8  tluw. 
Id  lata  Vittan  the  name  of  Acheron  is  used,  in 
a  general  sense,  t  )  designate  the  whole  of  the 
lower  world.  The  Etruscans  were  acquainted 
with  the  worship  of  AdMron  (Acberuns)  from 
very  carl^  times,  as  we  must  infer  from  their 
AoMnuUtci  Ubri,  which  treated  of  the  deification 
of  souls,  and  of  tlie  saorificea  (AehtrmHM  mera) 
by  which  this  was  to  be  effected. 

AoHiaoniA.  1.  (Now  Aeerenxa),  a  town  in 
Apulia,  on  a  summit  of  Mouut  Vultur,  whence 
Horace  {Carm^  iii,  ^  14)  apcaka  of  ctUa  nitbtm 
Aektnm^m/^  A  town  od  the  Bint  Aehoran, 
in  the  ooonbyof  fha  BrattiL  VU  Aamov, 
How  8. 

Aoiml^riEA  (*Axepwcia  VJuvq  or  'A;^;rpot'<T<f). 
tbo  name  of  several  lakes  and  swanipis,  wliirli, 
like  the  various  rivers  of  the  name  of  Aoberou, 
were  at  tbe  aamo  time  beKoivd  to  bo  oooneeted 
\Bith  the  lower  world,  until  nt  last  the  Ache- 
rusia came  to  be  coosidered  to  be  in  the  lower 
vwid  itaelC  The  IdM  to  whieh  this  beUef 
^eerns  \o  h.-ivc  bcou  first  attached  was  the  Ache- 
rusia in  Thesprotia,  tbroogb  wbidi  tbe  Acheron 
flowtd.  (Mnr  Um  «r  •wnnpi  <rf  tiM  mbm 


I  name  were  near  Hermione  in  Argolie,  betweeo 
Cuniffi  and  Cape  Misenum  in  Campania,  ittd 
UsUy  in  £igyp^  Memphis.  Acheruna  wat 
also  the  name  of  a  penininia,  near  HeradCa  in 
Bithynia,  with  a  deep  chasm,  into  which  Her- 
cules is  said  to  have  descended  to  bring  np  the 
dog  CciWoB. 

AcHKTi-u,  a  small  town  in  Sicilj,tlia  aiteof 
which  is  uncertain. 

AoBixxA  or  AoBOiXA  CA;roXXa:  'kxo}ikaiot 
Aobillituniis  ;  now  El  Aliah,  riuns),  a  town  on 
the  eea-coaist  of  Africa,  iu  the  Carthaginian  ter- 
ritory (Byzacena),  a  little  above  the  northern 
point  of  tbe  Syrtis  Minor. 

AcaiiXAS  ('A;|^i/LAd{-),  one  of  the  gnardians 
of  tfio  Sigyptiao  king  Ptolemy  Dionysius,  and 
commander  of  the  troops  when  Pom  pry  fled  to 
Egypt,  B.C.  48.  It  was  he  and  L.  Septimius 
who  killed  Pompey.  He  subsequently  joined 
the  eunuch  Pothiuus  in  n'sistiiig  Casar,  and 
obtained  possession  of  the  greatest  part  of  Alex 
aodrea.  He  waa  shortly  afterwards  put  ti. 
death  by  Anino^  the  youi^geet  lister  of  Ftoiemj, 

[AcHiLLivig,  a  poem  of  Statins,  tnndng  en  Uie 
story  of  Achilles.    Iliti  Statius.]  " 

AomLLES  ('A;(j^P.ct;f),  the  great  hero  of  fhe 
Iliad. — Homeric  atori/.  Achillea  was  tin  s.m  of 
Peleua,  king  of  the  Mjrmidones  in  Phthiotis,  ia 
Hcflsaly,  and  of  tiie  xfereid  Tbetiik  From  Ui 
father  s  name,  he  is  often  called  PcM^ 
det,  or  PttUm^  and  from  bis  pandfiither^^  JSktei- 
dn.  He  waa  edneated  by  Fhcmix,  who  taught 
him  eloi^uence  and  (he  arts  of  war,  and  acconi- 
papied  lum  to  the  Trojan  war.  In  the  healing 
art  be  -wae  initmeted  by  Ohiron,  the  eentaor. 
His  motlicr,  Thetis,  foretold  him  that  bis  futo 
waa  either  to  gain  glory  and  die  early,  or  to  live 
a  long  but  ingloriooB  ufe.  TIm  hero  eboee  tibo 
former,  and  took  patt  in  the  Trojan  war,  from 
which  he  knew  that  ho  was  not  to  return.  In 
fifty  ships,  he  led  liia  hosts  of  Myrmidon<»,  Hel* 
Iciicf,  luid  Achajans,  against  Troy.  Here  the 
swift-footed  Achilles  was  the  great  bulwark  oi 
the  4Jreeks.  and  the  worthy  favorite  of  Minerva 
(Athena)  and  Juno  (Hera).  Previous  to  the  dis- 
pute with  Agamemnon,  he  ravaged  the  country 
around  Troy,  and  destroyed  twelve  towns  on 
the  coast  and  eleven  in  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try. When  Aganienuion  was  obliged  to  give 
up  Obryseis  to  her  father,  he  threatened  to  take 
away  Brisela  from  Achilles,  who  snrrendered 
her  on  the  persuasion  of  Minerva  (Athena),  but 
at  the  eame  time  refused  to  take  any  further 

5 art  in  tlte  war,  and  shut  himself  up  in  his  tent, 
upiter  (Zeus),  on  the  entreaty  of  Thetas,  prooB* 
ised  that  victory  should  be  on  the  side  of  the 
Troians,  until  the  Ach«eans  should  have  bon* 
orra  her  soa  Hie  aAUrs  of  the  Oreeki  de- 
cliued  iu  c«.Miscnuence,  and  they  were  nt  Inst 
pressed  so  hard,  that  an  embaasy  was  sent  to 
AdiilleB,  offering  him  rich  presents  and  Hie  reo* 
toration  of  Briaeis;  but  in  vain.  Finally,  how- 
ever, he  was  persuaded  by  Patr>clus,  bis  dear 
eet  Mewi  to  allow  Um  to  make  use  of  his  meni* 
his  horses,  and  his  armor.  Patroclus  was  slain, 
and  whcu  this  news  reached  Acliilles,  be  was 
seised  with  unspeakable  gtieC  Thetis  cousoled 
bim,  and  promised  new  arms,  to  be  made  by 
Vulcuu  (HcpluBstus),  and  Iris  appeared  to  rouse 
from  um  lamentntieiuib  mm  edmrtwl  Um 
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to  rnona  the  bo<ly  of  F^troeloa.  AehillM  now 

rose,  and  his  thuudering  voice  alooe  put  the 
Trojans  to  flight  When  hi«  new  armor  was 
brought  to  him,  he  hurried  to  the  field  of  battle, 
disdainiog  to  take  any  drink  or  food  until  the 
de&th  of  his  friend  should  be  avenged.  He 
wounded  and  bIcw  numhcts  of  Trojous,  and  at 
Icqgth  met  Hector,  whom  be  chased  thrice 
wtmd  Am  mSIa  of  fh*  dty.  He  then  dew 
bini,  tied  hia  body  to  hie  diarioti  and  dragged 
liim  to  tlie  ships  of  the  Qreeki.  After  this,  he 
burned  the  body  of  FUfodus,  together  with 
twelve  youtig  captive  Trojans,  who  wore  sac- 
rificed to  appease  the  spirit  of  his  friend ;  and 
■nbeeqaentiy  gave  up  the  body  of  HeeCor  to 
Frinrn,  who  oaine  in  juts,  ii  to  beg  for  it.  Achil- 
Ice  himself  fell  in  Utti  buttle  at  the  Scffian  gate, 
b«bre  Troy  was  taken.  His  death  itself  does 
not  occur  iu  the  Iliad,  btit  it  is  alluded  to  in  a 
few  Dassages  (xxii^  B5S ;  xxi.,  278).  It  is  ex- 
pressly mentioned  in  Uie  Odyssey  (xjdv.,  86), 
where  it  is  said  that  his  fall — bis  conqueror  is 
not  meutiuneil — won  lamented  by  god^i  and  men, 
that  his  remains.  to|!:uthcr  with  time  of  PatrA- 
elm,  were  b'nied  in  a  t,'oM"n  urn,  wIiIl-Ii  Bac- 
dius  (Dionysus)  hud  given  as  a  present  to  The- 
tis, and  were  de}x>sited  in  a  plaee  on  the  coast 
of  the  Hellespont,  where  a  mound  was  raised 
over  them.  Achilles  is  the  principal  hero  of 
the  Iliad :  he  is  the  handsomest  and  bravest  of 
all  the  Qreeks;  be  is  affectionate  toward  his 
mother  and  his  friends:  formidable  in  battles, 
which  are  bid  delight ;  open-hearted  and  without 
fear,  and,  at  the  same  time^  Muoeptiblo  of  the 
genUe  and  ouiet  joye  of  borne.  His  greatest 
passion  is  ambition,  ami  wbon  his  sense  of  hon- 
or is  hurt)  be  is  uareleatiog  in  his  reveiige  and 
anger,  bnt  wtOud  eabmits  obediently  to  tb»  -will 
of  the  gids. — Later  tradilionx.  Tuese  chiefly 
oonaiat  in  acconots  which  fill  up  the  history  of 
hie  youth  Md  death.  Hie  mother,  wishing  to 
make  her  son  immortal,  is  paid  to  have  con- 
cealed him  by  night  iu  the  fire,  in  order  to  de- 
stroy the  mortal  (Mrts  he  bad  Inherited  from  bis 
filther,  and  by  day  to  have  anointed  him  with 
ambrosia.  But  Peb-un  one  night  diecovercd  his 
child  in  the  fire,  and  cri<  d  out  in  terror.  Thetis 
left  bor  8on  and  flf(i,  and  IVleus  intrusted  him 
to  Chiron,  who  eduoiited  and  instructed  him  in 
the  arts  of  riding,  hunting,  and  playing  the  pbor- 
minx,  and  also  changed  his  original  name,  Li- 
gyrou,  ».  the  "whining,"  into  Achilles.  Chi- 
fOtk  fed  his  pupil  with  the  hearts  of  Uoni  and  the 
marrow  of  bears.  According  to  other  ftcconntj*. 
Thetis  endeavored  to  make  AclnUes  immortal 
by  dipping  him  in  the  Itiver  Styx,  and  succeed- 
ed wita  the  exception  of  the  ankles,  by  which 
ebe  held  bim.  When  he  was  nine  years  old, 
Cul«'h;uj  declared  that  Troj  could  n*)t'  be  taken 
without  his  aid,  and  Thetis,  knowins^  that  this 
war  would  be  btal  to  bim,  disguised  bim  as  a 
maiden,  and  introduced  him  among  the  daugh- 
tera  of  Lycomedes  of  Scyros,  where  be  waa 
ealled  br  the  name  of  Pyrrba  on  aeeount  of  Us 
.  goldfii  locks.  But  his  real  cbariictcr  did  not 
remain  concealed  long,  for  one  of  iiis  oompan- 
iona,  DflidanHa,  beeame  mother  of  a  eon.  Pyr- 
rhurt  or  Ncoptok-mus,  by  bim.  Ulysses  at  last 
discovered  his  place  of  concealmcutt  and  Achil- 
les iinmediatdj  nromieed  hia  aasistuiaa.  Dor* 
ing  th«  war  againit  Ttoy,  Aehillae  ilnr  P«d- 


theeilaa,  an  Amazoa    He  alao  fi>qght  with 

Memnon  and  Troilua.  The  accounte  of  bit 
death  differ  very  much,  though  all  agree  in 
stating  that  he  did  not  fell  hy  human  hands,  or, 
at  least,  not  without  the  intttferenoe  of  the  god 
ApoUa  Aooording  to  aome  tmditiene,  he  wai 
killed  by  Apollo  himself;  accordinj^  to  others, 
Apollo  assumed  the  appearance  of  Paris  in  IdUp 
ing  bim,  while  others  say  that  Apollo  merely 
directed  the  weapon  of  Paris  agiuiist  Aeliilles, 
and  thus  causeil  hit  death,  as  bad  been  sug- 
gested by  the  dying  Heetor.  Otbera,  again,  re* 
late  that  Achilles  loved  Polyxcna,  a  daughter  of 
Priam,  and,  tempted  by  the  promise  that  ho . 
should  reeeire  her  as  his  wife,  if  he  would  join 
the  Trojans,  he  went  without  arms  into  the 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Thymbra,  and  was  assaa- 
sioated  there  br  Faria  His  body  was  resound 
by  Ulys?e8  and  Ajax  the  Telxunonian  ■,  his  ar- 
mor was  promised  by  Thetis  to  tla  bravest 
among  the  Oreeing  whidi  gave  rise  u->  a  con- 
test between  the  two  heroes  who  had  rescued 
his  body.  Vid.  Ajax.  After  his  death,  Achil- 
les became  one  of  the  judges  in  the  lower  woii^ 
and  dwelled  iu  the  i-ilands  of  the  blessed,  where 
he  wjis  united  witli  Medda  or  Ipliigenia— [2.  A 
son  of  tlio  Earth  {yfryev^c),  to  whom  Juno  ^Uera) 
fled  for  refuge  fi*om  the  pursuit  of  Jupiter  (Zeus), 
and  who  persuaded  her  to  return  and  marry  that 
deity.  Jupiter  (Zeus),  grateful  for  this  aerrioe^ 
promised  nim  that  all  who  bore  this  name  for 
tlie  time  to  oome  should  be  illustrious  p<  r^on- 
ages. — 8.  The  preceptor  of  Chiron,  aft»  r  wlmm 
Chiron  named  the  son  of  Peleua— 4.  The  iu 
ventor  of  the  ostracism  hi  Athens,  aeeordmg 
to  «nie  account. — 5.  Son  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  and 
Lamia,  so  beautiful  that  Pan  awarded  U>  him 
the  prise  <rf  beantv  over  every  competitor.  Va- 
nu8  was  so  offended  at  this,  that  ehe  inspired 
Pan  with  a  firuitleas  paseioo  for  the  nymph 
Echo,  and  also  wrought  a  hideous  diangt  m  his 
person.] 

AcuiLLxa  Tatius,  or,  as  others  call  him,  Achil- 
les Siatius,  an  Alennidrine  rhctociaian,  lived  m 

the  latter  half  of  the  fifth  or  the  beginning  of 
the  sixth  century  of  our  era.  Ho  is  the  author 
of  a  Oreek  romance  in  eight  books,  containing 
tbo  adventures  of  two  lovers,  CUtophon  and 
Leucippe,  which  has  cume  down  to  us.  The 
best  edition  ia  by  Fr.  Jacobs,  Lipa,  IBSl.  Sul* 
das  aMTil)(>8  to  thi^  A'-hilles  a  work  on  the 
sphere  (-Tf/H  a^cu/xJi),  a  fragment  of  which,  pro- 
fessing to  be  an  introduction  to  the  Ptusnoraena 
of  ArattiH.  i-i  still  extant.  Hut  thi.Hi  work  waa 
written  at  on  earlier  period.  It  is  printed  in 
PetaviuB,  UramUogiOt  raH  IMO^  Amster- 
dam, 1703. 

AciiiLLfiUM  ('Ajt/XXftov),  a  fortified  place  near 
the  promontory  Sigdum  in  the  Troad,  [(bonded 
by  the  Mytileneana,  and  b  the  neighburiiood  of 
which  Achilles  was  supposed  to  have  been 
buried.]  There  was  a  place  of  the  same  name 
on  the  Ciomieriaa  Bosporus,  SlraiU  of  K^fot  on 
the  Asiatie  ride. 

Aciuu.Ei  s  assumed  the  title  of  cmjwror  un- 
der Diocletian,  and  reused  over  Egypt  for  some 
tima  He  was  taken  Vf  Diodetfan  mm  a  sfefs 
of  eight  mcoths  in  Akandrsa,  and  put  to  daatti 
A.D.  296. 

▲cnuiim  DeSww  ('A;t<'^^  ipottoii  now 
JMtrm  or  Tmira),  a  narrow  toagns  of  land  to 
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tfw  BmdiM  8e»,  not  ftr  from  Hm  month  of  the 

Borvatlicue!*,  -where  Achilles  ia  said  to  have 
inMl«  »  rafi«-course.  Before  it  lay  the  oele- 
Imted  TdaBd  of  AebOks  {Ma  AMUU)  or 
lK:uce  (AetwB^  irbtn  flwro  ft  templo  of 
Achillea. 

Aoanxivs  Poeits  {'Axi^^ioc  ^t/inv),  a  har- 
bor iu  Laeiini;x,  no;ir  the  prKtnitntriry  Ta'invniin. 

AomuioEa,  a  patroojmio  of  Pyrrhus,  sua  of 
AdiUIea. 

AcniLUs  Txsf  r.A.    Vul.  Achilleus  Dromos. 

AoBiadx  ('A;(i/Xf9),  daughter  of  2Iilus  aad  wife 
of  BeloB,  hy  irhom  die  beeame  the  motiier  of 
^gyptiis  luid  Oaoaiu. 

Acuivi,  the  name  of  the  Achoii  io  th«  Latin 
writers,  aiid  frequently  used,  like  Adiai,  to  ug- 
nify  the  whole  Greek  uutinn.    Vid,  Aoba 

AcHOLLA.    Fid  Achilla. 

AcHOLdft.    Vid,  Hakptljl 

AciiradIwa  or  AcbadIna.    Viil.  Syracts-k.' 

AcicuuKira  {'AKix<^^ptoc),  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Gauls,  -who  invaded  Thraoe  and  Iheedonia 
in  B.  C.  280.  In  tho  followinp  year  he  aoonm- 
panied  Breaous  in  bis  invasion  uf  Greece.  Some 
writere  enppoeetiiat  Bremnia  and  Adeliorius  are 
tho  snnio  person,  the  former  bebg  only  a  title, 
and  the  latter  the  real  Uiuuc. 

Aob>XiiA  (mater),  a  surname  of  Temii,  from 
the  well  Acidalius,  near  Orchomenos,  vhere  ahe 
used  to  bathe  \^'ith  the  Gmccs. 

[AoiOAS  ('Ax/(5af),  a  small  rivor  of  IWpliylian 
Eks,  which  ran  into  tiie  Anigrus.] 

AoiniNus,  L.  ManlIds.  1.  One  of  the  Roman 
Moerals  in  the  second  Punic  war.  prastor  ur- 
uinuB,  B.  C.  210,  served  against  Hasdrubal  in 
207,  and  was  sent  into  Spam  in  206,  where  he 
ranaioed  till  1 99. — 2.  Sumamed  Fdlviaxcs,  be- 
cauae  he  originally  belonged  to  the  Fnlvia  gens, 
vnator  B.  0. 188  in  Nearer  Spain,  and  conaul  in 
170  with  his  own  bntther  Q,  Fulvius  Flaocua, 
which  ia  the  onlv  inataooe  of  two  brothera  hold- 
ing the  oooinlship  at  the  aame  time. 

[Actdoj*  {'XkIocjv),  same  as  the  Acida?,  y.  t  .] 

AolXa  Osm,  plebeian.  Its  members  are 
mentioned  under  tiie  fiunflynamea  of  Atiola, 
Baldl'8,  iind  Gi.ABEio. 

[Aciusfxx  {'AKiXiOTjv^)^  a  district  of  Armetua 
Mmor,  between  Antitaurua  and  the  EophrBtea.1 

[AciuiNciM  or  Acx"MiNCi"M  (no-w  Prtrricard- 
ein\  a  town  in  Lower  Pannonia,  on  the  Danube.] 

[Aooromc  or  Aonarauif  (now  Buda  or  (Hd 
Ofen,)  a  strongly  Csrtified  town  <^  Pannonia,  on 
the  Danube.] 

[Aonnro  (ruina  near  JHonda),  a  town  of  His- 
pania  Ba;tica,  of  whidi  Mme  ramaikahio  remauia 
atill  exist] 

[Acfara  {'AKtptc:  now  Ayr(^  a  river  of  Ia- 
aania,  fViwinii^  into  the  Simis  Tarcntinus.] 

Acia  ('A/c<f)  son  of  Fauuus  and  Symajtbis,  was 
beloved  by  the  nymph  Galatea:  Polyphemus 
the  Cyclo{>s,  jculniH  of  him,  crushed  lutii  uudor 
a  huge  rock,  liis  bltMxi,  gus.hiu;;  ftirlh  from  un- 
der the  ruck,  was  clmngod  by  the  nymph  into 
the  River  Acis  or  Aeini-.is  (now  Fiutne  di  Jaci). 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  AiiUm.  Tbia  story,  which 
b  rehted  only  by  Ovid  (Met^  idiu  760,  aeq.),  is 
perhaps  no  rn<7re  than  fi  happy  fiction  suggested 
oy  tlio  manner  in  which  the  little  river  springs 
forth  fn>m  uudcr  a  rock. 

1^  A  CIS  ('Jl  Uf),  a  river  of  Sidly.  VitL  the  fiire- 
fomg.] 


[AcMON  {'AKfiuv).    I.  A  eompanWio  of  D*^ 

medes,  who  was  changed  into  a  bird  for  disre- 
spect to  Venua.  2.  ikto  of  Elytius  of  L^rmea- 
BUS,  a  companion  of  iBneaa.] 

AoioMA  {'AKfiovia :  'AKfiovirff*  Aaium0ui»\ 
a  city  of  the  Greater  Phrygia. 

AonSidbn,  one  of  the  three  Cyclopes  in  Ovi^ 
13  the  same  as  Pyracmon  in  Virgil,  nnd  as  Alget 
in  moat  other  aooounta  of  the  Cyclopes. 

Aoarm  ('AicofnTc),  eon  of  a  poor  fiahennan 
of  M.Toilia,  who  served  as  a  pilot  in  a  ship. 
After  landing  at  the  Island  of  Xaxoa,  Uie  sailora 
brought  with  them  on  board  a  beautifol  boy 
asleep,  -wlioni  thev  wishi  d  to  take  with  them ; 
but  Accetes,  who  recognized  in  the  boy  the  god 
Baedma,  AiMoaded  them  from  it,  bnt  in  vain. 
When  the  .<ship  had  reached  the  open  sea,  the 
boy  awoke,  and  desired  to  carried  back  to 
Naaoe.  The  aaflors  'promised  to  do  so,  but  did 
not  keep  their  word.  Hereupon  the  trod  dis- 
closed himself  to  tiiem  in  his  majesty ;  viuea 
began  to  twine  round  the  Tesscl,  tierera  appear- 
ed, and  the  sailors,  seized  with  madne?s,  jump- 
ed into  the  sea  and  perished.  Aea'tes  aloue 
was  saved  and  conveyed  back  to  Naxos,  where 
he  was  initiated  into  the  Bacchic  mysteriea 
Tliis  is  the  account  of  Ovid  {Met  ,  iil,  682.  Ac). 
Other  -writers  call  the  crew  of  the  abip  Tyrrhe- 
nian pirates,  and  derive  the  name  of  the  Tjt' 
rhenian  Sea  from  them. 

At  ovTUTg  ('Axot  rtofX  a  baantifril  youth  of  the 

Island  of  Ceoa.  On  one  oecaaira  he  came  to 
Dclos  to  celebrate  the  annual  featiTal  of  Diana, 
and  fell  in  love  with  Cydippe,  the  daughter  of  a 
noble  Athenian.  In  order  to  gain  hor,  he  had 
recourse  to  a  stratagem.  While  she  was  sitting 
in  the  temple  of  Diana,  he  tlirew  before  her 
an  apple,  upon  which  he  had  written  the  words, 
"  I  swear  by  the  sanctuary  of  Diana  to  marry 
Acontius."  The  nurse  took  up  the  apple  and 
banded  it  to  Cydippe,  who  read  aloud  what  wac 
written  upon  it,  and  then  threw  the  apple  away. 
But  tlie  goddess  had  heard  her  vow,  nnd  the 
repeated  illoeaa  of  the  maiden,  when  she  was 
about  to  marry  another  man^  at  length  eompel* 
led  her  father  to  give  her  in  marriat^e  to  Aeoo- 
tins.  This  stoiy  ia  related  by  Ovid  {HeroitL, 
20,  21),  who  borrowed  it  from  a  loat  poem  of 
Callimachus,  entitled  "  Cydippe." 

Acdais  ('Axopif),  king  of  li^pt,  asaiated  Evag- 
oras,  king  of  Cypms,  againat  AztuEentea,  king 
of  Persia,  abr.ut  B.  C.  385.  Ho  died  about  ?.T4, 
before  the  Persians  entered  l^gjptk  t^hich  waa 
in  the  following  year. 

[AcRA  ('Avpa),  a  name  of  many  jlnccs  situ 
ated  on  hcigbta  and  promoutories.  1.  A  vil 
hige  on  tte  CSmmerian  Bosporus. — 2.  A  town 
in  Eulxpa — 8.  A  town  in  Arcadia. — i.  Acra 
Leuos  (/.evKv),  a  town  in  Hispauia  Tarracoueu- 
sis.  founded  by  Hamilcar  Baroas.] 

Avn.r.  CAKpat).  1.  (Ruins  near  Pa/uTra/o),  a 
towD  in  i^icily,  west  of  Syracuse,  and  ten  stadia 
from  tiie  Hirer  Anapoa,  waa  founded  by  the  Syr 
acusans  seventy  years  after  the  foundation  Oi 
their  owu  city.— 2.  A  town  iu  iEtolia. 

[AcajEA  {'AKpaia),  a  daughter  of  theriTCfigod 
Asterion  (near  Mvcenfe),  one  of  the  nurses  of 
Juno.  A  mountain  in  Argolis,  opposite  to  the 
Hernum,  was  named  after  her  Aeraa,"] 

Acn.rA  {'AKpaia)  and  Acajtua  are  sumamee 
given  to  varioua  goddeaaea  and  goda  whoae 
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femptw  tr«re  tituated  vpon  hiUi,  radi  m  Jupi- 

t.i   (Zous\  Jiino  (Hera).  Venus  (Aphrodite), 
Muierva  (FallM).  Diana  ( Artemia),  and  othars. 
AoiABnTBi    Vtd.  AoamnB*. 

Aca.Krnfv.  AcR.Kpni.E.  or  AcR-triiloN  ('An:/,"?; 
fia,  'Akpaifiai,  'Axpaii^uiv :  'Axpai<fto^,  'Axpat- 
ftaioc:  DOW  XlatiikHMa),  a  tovn  in  Bootia,  on 
the  Lakt'  C>])nis.  '^niil  Uy  have  bMO  firaild«l  b j 
Acreepbeus,  tlio  t^ui  of  Apollo. 

[Aoftjnm.    Vtd.  Aokjba.] 

[  AciiAOAS  ('A\YxIync  :  now  Glrffmti  or  Fiume^ 
^.  Jiiagio),  a  eniali  river  of  Sicily,  on  which 

was  the  o^bnted  dty  of  Aamgu  or  Agrifm- 

tam] 

AoalOAS.      Vi(L  ACJRIGENTIM. 

[Acmlnos    {'AKfxidiic    iucpov,  i.  'Axpof 
•Afur:  now  fapc  Monie  Saudi),  the  northeast- 1 
eru  promontory  in  the  peuioaula  Actc  in  Macc- 
dooia.] 

AcR-lTi-s,  a  freedman  of  Nero.  »ent  into  Asia 
and  Aehaia  (A.D.  64)  to  plunder  the  temples 
■nd  take  away  the  statues  of  the  goda 

AcET^  VkKpitu  or  'KKpalai),  a  town  in  La- 
•onia,  not  ur  from  the  mouth  of  the  Eurotaa. 

AoaiLi^  a  tovB  m  SMlj  betvaeii  Agrigeo- 
torn  and  Acrae. 

AoaMOifE  {' hKpi<nSnf^)t  a  ratronymie  of  Da- 
naS,  daughter  of  AanMtML  reix  us,  Lrr.nnlson 
of  AeriatvUk  was  caliod^,  is  tho  lame  way,  Aeri«- 
fitniidSa. 

AcRfcii's  V KKpinio^),  ion  of  Abas.  lvin<i:  of  Ar- 
gofl.  and  of  Ocalia,  grandaon  of  Lynoeua,  and 
great  grandiOB  of  Damuia  Hk  twio-broUMr 
wiw  I'rrptua,  with  whom  Hp  is  said  to  have  quar- 
relled even  in  the  womb  of  his  mother.  Acria- 
(m  expelled  Protm  from  hit  inlieritanee ;  bot, 
•upported  by  his  futlicr-in-law  lobates.  tho  Ly- 
eian,  Pnatna  returned,  and  Aoriaiua  was  ooiu- 
pelled  to  riiare  Ida  kiagdom  with  bb  brother  by 
givinc?  UP  to  him  Tiryn?,  while  he  rotainoil  Ar- 
gus for  nimaell  An  oinclo  hnd  declared  that 
Danafl^  tiio  dangblor  of  Acrisius,  would  give 
birth  to  a  scri  who  would  kill  his  {^riiinlfiilher. 
For  thia  reason  ho  kept  Daiiau  shut  up  in  a  sub- 
(emuMous  apartaMni  or  in  a  brazen  tower, 
but  h-r.!  nho  became  motlier  of  Perseus,  not- 
witlistaihUug  tlio  precautions  of  lier  fatlicr,  ac- 
eording  to  some  acoounts  by  her  uncle  Pi-a}tu>(, 
and  accordint^  fo  others  by  Jupiter  (Zeus),  who 
visited  her  iu  the  fona  of  a  slK>wer  of  gold. 
Aorisius  ordered  mother  and  child  to  bo  ex- 
posed OQ  the  wide  sea  in  a  chest ;  but  the  che«t 
floated  toward  the  Island  of  Seriphus,  where 
both  were  rescued  by  Dictya  As  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  oriiolo  waa  aubaoqttentijr  ful- 
filled, vid.  Peeseds. 

AcaiTAfl  VkKpdrar :  now  Cape  ChdUl^  the 
moat  ioiitheniy  promontory  iu  Measenia. 

AcaKdaAtmiA  (rd  *AjtpoKtpttvvia,  so.  ipr]'. 
now  Cnpr  Liuc/uftfa),  a  pronioiit.ny  in  Epirus, 
jottinff  out  iiUo  the  Ionian  sea,  waa  the  moat 
westerly  part  of  the  Onuumr  IfomM.  Th« 
coast  of  the  Acnx'crnui)ia  wjis  dant^erous  to 
ahina,  whence  Uoraoe  (Com.  U  8,  2U)  speaks 
of  tff/om«t  aaopstot  Aeneemimim, 

AcBocoaiNTnts.    Vid.  CoBlMmm 

AoaduasiM.    Vid.  iMum, 

AoMNf.  1.  "Blott  of  tiw  Gaoineosesb  whom 
Rotnulus  slew  in  battle,  and  whose  arms  he 
dedicated  to  Jupiter  ForetJ'iua  as  SpoUa  Opima, 
mJg,  Am  amioaot  physidM  of  Agrigentan  in 
10 


Sicily,  is  mid  io  hkm  baca  Ib  AQhbo  Maig 

the  trteat  plaijjuc  (R.O.  430)  in  the  Peloponne- 
aion  war,  and  to  have  ordered  large  lirea  to  be 
kindled  in  the  streets  for  the  purpeaa  of  puriiy^ 
mg  the  air,  which  proved  of  threat  service  to 
several  of  tlie  sick.  Thia  fact,  however,  is  oat 
mentioned  hj  Thooydides.  The  medieol  aeet 
of  the  Empirici.  in  order  to  boast  of  a  f^^reater 
antiquity  thou  the  Dogmatici  (founded  about  U. 
C.  400),  claimed  Acron  as  their  founder,  tboogk 
they  aid  not  really  exist  before  the  third  cen- 
tury B.C. — 1 3.  An  Etrurian  of  Cotytliua,  an  ally 
of  iEoeas,  slain  by  Mezeiiiiu.s.] 

AcKON,   IIklenics,   a    Uonmn  grammarian, 
probably  of  the  fifth  century  A.D.,  wrote  notes 
on  Horace,  pmrt  of  which  are  exkuit,  and  alao^ 
I  according  to  some  ontia^  the  adiBUft  whiflh 

have  ou  I'ensius. 

[Acaoxius  Luvccs.  Vtd.  BuoAinnraa  ^un.] 
Aoadrdus.  Vid  AnoDua. 
AcadpoLiTA  Gioaoius  (Feupyiof  'AaponAf 
r^),  a  Byzantine  writer,  was  bom  at  Coostan- 
tinople  in  A.D.  1220,  and  died  in  1282.  Hm 
wrote  several  works  which  have  eome  down 
to  us.  The  most  important  of  thorn  is  a  his- 
tory of  the  Bywntino  empire,  Iram  th«  taking 
of  GonataniinGple  by  the  Latins  in  ISOi^  dofws 
to  the  year  1261,  when  Miohatl  Palaioloirus  do- 
livered  the  city  from  the  foreign  yoke.  Kdilad 
by  Leo  Allatius,  Parts,  1651 ;  reprinted  at  ▼«» 
ice,  1729. 

AcaOaaa  (9  'Axpup*ia),  a  mountainous  traot 
of  oomtvy  i»  tba  boitii  of  BliB. 

AcrStatts  (WxporarofV  1.  Son  of  Cleome- 
nes  IL,  king  of  Sparta,  sailed  to  Sicily  in  U.Q. 
SU  to  asabt  the  Agi^sentbes  against  Agatho> 

clea  of  Syractiue.  On  his  arrival  at  Agrigen- 
tum,  he  acted  with  such  tyranny  that  the  in- 
haUtanta  eomfkcUod  bim  to  loave  the  oity.  Ho 

returned  to  Sparta,  and  died  before  his  father* 
leaving  a  sou,  Areus. — 2.  Grandson  of  Uie  pre- 
ceding, and  the  son  of  Arena  L,  king  of  Sparta ; 
bravely  defended  Sparta  against  I'yrrLud,  ui  B.C. 
272;  succeeded  his  father  as  kini<  in  26^  but 
was  killed  in  the  same  year  iu  bottle  a^MUit 
Aristodcinu*,  the  tyrant  of  Megalopolis. 

AciioTiiouM  or  AcadTflOi  {'AKfxtOuov,  'A«p6* 
Ot.>ot :  'AKjioOutTfjc:  now  Xavra),  afterward  call- 
ed Unirio;><>iig,  a  towB  iMwr tho  aiftMmitj of  tha 

i>uniusuia  of  Athos. 

Aaud  (*Acrate),  dai^te  of  K«mw  and 

Doria 

ActjEON  {'Axratoi  ).  1.  A  cckbratod  huntr- 
miu),  son  of  Aristsus  and  Autonoe,  a  daughter 
of  Cadmua,  was  trabed  in  the  art  of  hunting  by 
the  centaur  Chiron.  One  day  as  he  was  hunt- 
ing, he  saw  Diana  (Artemis)  with  her  nymphs 
batliing  in  the  vale  of  Qargapbia,  whereupon 
tlie  giiddesa  changed  him  into  a  stag,  in  which 
form  he  was  torn  to  nieces  by  his  fifty  dogs  on 
Mount  Cithssroiw  Otncrs  relate  tlmt  be  pro- 
voked dia  anger  of  the  goddess  by  boaating 
that  ho  excelled  her  in  hunting.  2.  Son  of  Me- 
lissns,  and  grandsoo  of  Abroo,  who  had  fled 
lima  Argoa  to  Oorliith  Ibr  femr  of  tbo  tyraot 

Fbidoa  Arohia.1,  a  Corinthian,  eimrnored  with 
the  beauty  of  ActsBoo,  endeavored  to  carry  him 
off ;  bat  m  tbt  atnigi^  wluoh  auiisd  bsiwofli 
Melissus  and  Arohlaa.  Aotmoo  waa  killod.  FUL 
Abchus. 

A0MU8  ('A/croIofX  loo  of  Kriiidifto^  mm! 
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thdMriiMlUiigof  Attiea.  HeluidfhreadaDgfa- 

t-ere,  Agraulos,  Herse,  and  PnnHrosus,  and  •nas 
•uoceeded  bj  Cecrops,  who  married  Agraoloa. 

Aon;  fhe  «ODcuoioe  of  Nero,  wm  «w%uml]y 
a  slave  from  Asia  Minor.  Noro  at  one  time 
thought  of  mairyiog  her ;  wLeQcd  be  prctend- 
3d  that  §bc  was  deMcnded  ftom  King  Attains. 
She  survived  Nerf>. 

AcTE  ('A/trr/),  pronerly  a  piece  of  hud  run- 
■log  bto  the  sea,  and  attadied  to  another  luger 
piece  of  hiud,  bvit  not  necessarily  by  a  narrow 
D«dc  1.  Aq  ancient  name  of  Attica,  used  espc- 
eUdty  U»  poetai— &  TIm  eastern  coast  of 
Peloponnesus,  near  TroBcen  and  Epidaurus. — 
8.  Tue  peninsula  between  the  Strymouio  and 
8ingitio  gulfs,  on  which  HoQDl  Atfaot  i*. 
Acnicrs.  Vid.  Aomnc. 
[Acns,  one  of  the  Heliadte,  who,  aeeorcHog 
to  Piodorus,  migrated  from  Rhodes  to  Egypt, 
founded  Heliop(^  which  h«  mmed  after  bis 
btber,  and  taught  tiie  Egyp^ana  astrology.  The 
came  writer  states  Umt  the  Greeks,  having  lost 
bj  a  delofi^  neariy  all  the  memorials  of  preri- 
etn  cfrenti,  became  ignorant  of  fbdr  emm  to 
the  invcntio.i  of  this  science,  utul  aUowed  the 
Egyptians  to  arrogate  it  to  themselves.  Weese- 
llog  eoaridera  Hrfa  a  mere  Ikble,  baaed  on  Hie  na- 
tioDal  Tanity  of  the  Greek?.] 

AotisInes  VAKTiadvijc),  a  king  of  ^Ethiopia, 
who  conquered  Egypt  and  govenied  it  with  jus- 
tice, in  (he  reign  of  Amasis.  This  Amaisis  is 
either  a  more  aooieot  king  than  the  contempo- 
rary of  Cyrus,  [or  elae  "w  moat  read  Anunons 
fbr  Amnsid.] 

AcTlCM  ('Axnov :  'AKrta/cu^,  'AJiTiof ;  now 
La  Punia,  not  Ario),  a  promontory,  and  likewise 
a  place  in  Acamanin,  at  the  entrance  o{  the 
Ambracinn  Gulf,  otl"  which  Augustus  gained  the 
celebrated  victory  over  Aiit  'iiy  and  Cleopatra, 
on  September  2,  B.C.  31.  At  Actium  there  was 
originally  no  town,  but  only  a  temple  of  Apollo, 
who  was  hence  called  Aetiaetuaxid  Actiu.t.  Th\s 
temple  waa  b«autified  by  Augustus,  who  estab- 
lished, or  rather  reTired  a  restiral  to  Apollo, 
called  Adia  (vid.  Diet,  of  Ant^  s.  v.),  and  erect- 
ed Nioofoua  on  the  opposite  coaat»  in  oommem- 
eialioa  of  bts  tletonr.  A  ftw  bofldings  sprung 
up  around  tlio  temple  nt  Aotinm,  but  the  plioe 
was  only  a  kind  of  suburb  of  NioopoUa. 

[Aonoa  f  Axrtof),  an  appellanoo  of  Apollo 
from  his  teTnj)le  at  Actium  J 
Aoriim.    Vid.  Ainos. 

AcToa  {'kKTop\  1.  Son  of  Defon  and  INo- 

mede,  father  of  Mmirtit!*,  and  grandfather  of 
Patroclus. — 2.  Son  of  Phorbas  and  Hyrmine, 
and  busbaod  of  Mblieae, — 8.  A  companioo  of 
Aieaa,of  whose  conqnercrl  lance  Tunins  made 
a  boaai  This  story  seems  to  have  given  rise 
latbe  pnrfiib  .^cforia  spellHns  (Jot,  ii,  100) 
for  any  poor  spoil. 

AcTuRiDES  or  ActorTo.v  {'AKTOpldri^  or  'Axro- 
duv),  ^trmytuici  of  def  endants  of  an  Actor, 
mb  aa  Fatrocloi,  Krithos,  Earytus,  and  Otea- 

AnaaaiuB,  Joanxxs,  a  Oreek  physician  of 
Conatantinople,  probablv  lived  in  the  reign  of 
-Aadronieus  IL  Paheulogus,  A.D.  1281-1828. 
He^  was  the  author  of  eeveral  medical  works, 
vliich  are  extant,  [and  most  of  which  have  been 
PJ«NiAad  by  Ideler  in  bia  •  Physici  et  Medici  ■ 
OiMilioii«ii^"Bar]iii,lMl,ai9^  I 


Aepcia  Cn  an  eminent  Roman  lawyer,  ^nh^ 

uiarried  the  sister  of  Ilelvia,  the  mothor  of  Ci»;- 
ero:  his  son  was  C.  Visellius  Varro;  whence  it 
would  appear  that  Aenleo  was  only  a  sumamv 
given  to  the  father  from  hif>  aciitpness,  and  that 
his  full  name  was  C.  \'i6ollius  N'arro  Aculeo. 

[AccHKinm  {'KKovficvor),  a  celebrated  pfa}*ii> 
cion  of  Athcn?,  who  lived  in  the  fifth  century,  be- 
fore Chriel,  a  friend  and  companion  of  Socrates.] 

AoCaiLius  {'AKOvaiXaor),  of  Argos,  one  of  the 
earlier  Greek  lofTdgrapht  rs,  flourished  about  B 
C.  626.  Throe  buokn  t  f  his  Genealogies  are 
quoted,  which  were,  for  the  meat  JPVi  «dy  ft 
translation  of  Hesio<i  iulo  prose.  He  wrote  in 
tlje  Ionic  dialect  His  fra^ents  are  published 
by  Sturz,  Lips^  1824,  and  m  Didot's  Fragment, 
Sittor.  Orae.,  p.  100,  Mv. — [2.  An  Athenian, 
ivbo  taught  ibetonc  at  Rome  in  the  time  of 
Galba,  and  having  amassed  there  great  iraaltfa, 
left  it  at  bis  death  to  bia  countrymen.] 

[Aa  This  preposition  waa  often  prefixed  by 
the  Romans  t..  some  natural  object  on  the  line 
of  their  marches,  to  indicate  Uieir  stopping-plaocb 
especially  wben  encamping  in  any  quarter  where 
they  did  not  find  any  habitation  or  settlement  by 
which  the  s)wt  might  be  designated.  Sometimes 
the  preposition  was  prefixedwtha  oiifinal 
ber,  designating  the  distance  in  miles.  Tlius, 
Ad  A^uai  iudioited  a  spot  near  which  there  was 
'wato't  or  an  encampment  near  water ;  Ad  Quar^ 
turn,  <*aft  the  Ibiirth  mile^tona ^  aui^y  Ugfidtn, 
Ac.] 

Ada  ('Ada),  daughter  of  Hecatomnus,  king  of 
Caria,  and  sister  of  Mausohia,  Artemisia,  Hi- 
drieus,  and  Pixodarus.  She  was  married  to  bet 
brother  Hidrieua,  on  whoso  death  (B.C.  M4)  A% 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Caria,  but  was  ex- 
pelled by  her  brother  PixoiUirus  in  340.  When 
Alexander  entered  Caria  in  334,  Ada,  -who  waa 
in  possession  of  the  fortress  <«f  Alinda,  surren* 
dered  this  place  to  him.  After  taking  Halicar* 
nassus,  Alexander  aoBandltad  tiia  gorerameOt 
of  Caria  to  bar. 

AnAKAWTiA.    1^  Amaltbxa. 

AdamantIus  {'ASafuh'Tw^),  a  Greek  physician, 
flooriabed  about  A.D.  416,  the  author  of  a  Greek 
treatiaa  on  I^ysiognomy,  wMch  is  borrowed  In 
a  great  measure  fn>m  I'olerno's  work  on  the 
same  subject.  Edited  by  Franxius,  in  Herip- 
tores  Phytiognomim  VtUni,  1780, 

[An.^xAs  {'Ad6/mc\  a  bera^  daJn  by 

Meriooea] 

[AoAiua  (^Aiafia^),  a  rirer  of  India,  where 

diamonds  were  found.    It  is  now  the  Soatlk, 
but  near  its  mouth  is  called  Brammi. 
(|AdIna  (ni2  "Aiava :  'AAwc^ :  now  Adantt\ 

a  city  in  the  interior  of  Cilicia,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  River  Sams,  in  a  fruitful  district  of  coun- 
try.] 

ADPf'A  (now  Addn),  a  river  of  Gallia  Cisol- 
pino,  which  rises  in  the  Rietian  Alps,  and  fiowa 
through  the  Lacus  Lorius  (now  Logo  di  Oom») 
into  the  Po,  alK)ut  eipht  miles  above  Cremona. 

Adherbal  (•A7</p/>af),  son  of  Micipsa,  and 
grandson  of  Masinissa,  had  the  kingdom  of  'Sxy- 
midia  UTl  to  him  by  his  father  in  conjunetiot. 
with  his  brother  Hierapsul  and  Jugurtba,  B.C. 
118.  After  the  murder  of  his  brother  by  Ju- 
gurtba, Adhorbal  fled  to  Rome,  and  was  restored 
to  hii  share  of  the  kingdom  by  the  Romans  in 
111,  fiat  ha  WM  aoain  atrippad  of  faia  domiB 
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Ions  by  Jugurtba,  and  Ix-sio^nd  in  Cirta,  where 
Im  WW  treacheroiuljr  killed  by  JugurtliA  io  112. 
[Aooordii^  to  QcMuim, 

of  the  name  is  Athf^bal,  sijj^uifylriL;  *' tlic  wor- 
shipper of  Baal;"  from  thu  the  toiter  form  Ad- 
berral  arofle.] 

AoiADKNE  {' K^taf)r}vr}\  a  district  of  Afvsyrin, 
cast  of  the  Tigria,  aod  betweeo  the  River  Lycue, 
oUcd  ZaVatna  io  the  AnabMb  of  ZioophoD, 
■nd  the  Caprnik  both  of  wUeli  are  ImodMa  of 
tile  Tigri«. 

ADiHA^ravs  {^KdetftavTo^y  1.  The  commander 

of  the  Corinthian  flc«  t  ^\hcn  Xerx(^s  ioTadod 
Oreece  (B.C.  480),  vehemeotly  oppoaed  the  ad- 
▼iee  of  Tbemietodee  to  givo  bnttle  to  Um  Per- 
•iaoA. — 2.  An  Athenian,  one  <.f  the  commmul- 
ers  at  the  battle  of  JKgoeji-jluiiii,  H.C.  406,  where 
he  w&A  taken  priaoner.  He  was  accused  of 
treachery  iu  this  battle,  and  is  ridiculed  by  Ari»- 
t*»phanc8  iu  the  "  i'ntgf." — 3.  The  brother  of 
Plato,  frequently  meotioned  by  the  latter. 

Adis  ('Adif :  now  Jih<uks  7),  a  coosiderable 
toWD  ou  tlie  coast  of  Africa,  in  the  territory  of 
Oardiago  (Zeugitaua),  a  short  distiuice  east  of 
Tunis.  Under  the  llonians  it  appears  to  have 
been  supplanted  by  a  nc\r  city,  named  Maxula. 

Apmktk  {'AdfiJ/TTi).  1.  Daughter  of  OceanuB 
and  Tethya^ — 2.  Daughter  of  Eurystheus  and 
Antiraaehe  or  Admete.  Hercules  was  obliged 
by  her  father  to  fetch  fur  her  the  girdle  of  Mars 
(Ares^  which  was  worn  b/  Mippolyte,  queen  of 
the  Amaaoos. 

ADKinm  »?■"':).    l.  B^n  of  rhoros  and 

PorielynMoe  or  Civmene,  was  king  of  Phern  in 
Tbessaly.  He  tmrir  part  in  the  Oalydonian  hunt 

and  in  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts.  Ho  sued 
for  the  hand  of  Alcestia,  the  daughter  of  Pelias, 
who  promked  her  to  him  on  eooditwn  that  he 
should  come  to  her  in  a  cliarint  drawn  by  lions 
and  boars.  This  task  Admetus  performed  by 
the  assistance  of  ApoDo^who  sorrad  Um,  ac- 
cording to  Bonic  accounts,  out  of  attachment  to 
hinij  or,  according  to  others,  because  he  was 
obli^red  t<»  serve  a  mortal  for  one  year  for  hav- 
ing slain  the  Cyclopes.  On  the  day  of  his  mar- 
riage with  AlccBlis,  Adnictus  neglected  to  offer 
a  sacrifioe  to  Diana  (Artemis),  but  Apollo  reoon- 
cilc«l  the  goddess  to  him,  and  at  the  (<;inie  finic 
induced  the  Moirao  to  grant  to  Aduit  tus  ddivcr- 
anee  from  death,  if  at  the  hour  of  his  death  his 
father,  mother,  or  wife  would  die  for  him.  Al- 
oestis  died  in  bis  stead,  but  was  brought  back 
by  Hercules  from  the  lower  world. — 2.  King  of 
the  Molossians,  to  whom  Tbbcutocles  fled  for 
ptotection,  when  panned  as  a  party  to  the  trea- 
•on  of  Pausanias. 

Andma  CAiuvts\  a  beautiful  youth,  beloved 
by  Veons  (Aphroaite).  He  was,  according  to 
Ap<)llodoriis,  a  son  of  Cinyras  and  Medarme,  or, 
aocordinff  to  the  cyclio  poet  Panyasis,  a  son  of 
Tlieiaa,  king  of  Assyria,  and  Smyrna  (Myrrha). 
The  ancient  Ftory  ran  thus :  Smyrna  had  neg- 
lected the  worship  of  Venus  (Aphrodite),  and 
was  pndshed  by  the  goddess  wiUi  an  nnnatoral 
lovo  for  her  father.  With  the  assistanec  of  her 
nurse  she  contrived  to  share  her  father's  bed. 
When  he  diseorered  the  orime  he  wished  to 
hill  her ;  but  she  fled,  and  ou  being  nearly  over- 
taken, prayed  to  the  ginls  to  make  her  invisible. 
Tbsj  were  moved  to  pity  and  changed  her  into 
ft  tree  called  cfiipva,  Aftir  the  ]iu«o  of  ' 
1^ 


months  the  tree  burst,  and  Adnnis  was  \n>ra 
Venus  (Aphrodite)  was  so  much  charmed  with 
tile  beantr  of  the  m&nt,  that  she  ooocealed  it  io 

a  chest  wuich  she  intrusted  to  Proserpina  (J*er- 
sephooe);  but  the  latter  refused  to  give  ib  upc 
Zens  decided  the  dispute  hy  declaring  that  dor 

ing  four  months  of  every  year  Adonis  shoulti  be 
left  to  himself,  duriug  four  months  he  should 
belong  to  Proserpina  f  Persephone),  and  daring 

the  remaining  four  to  \  euus  (Aphrodite).  Ailo- 
nis,  however,  preferring  to  hve  with  Venua 
(Aphrodite),  also  spent  with  her  the  four  months 

which  he  bad  control.    Adonis  afterward 


ov<r 


died  of  a  wcmnd  which  he  received  ftx>m  a  boar 
during  the  chase.  The  grief  of  the  goddess  at 
the  loss  of  her  favorite  was  so  great,  that  tlic 
goils  iif  the  lower  world  allowed  hiiu  to  spend 
six  months  of  every  year  with  Venus  (Aphro- 
(htc)  upon  the  earth.  The  worship  of  Ailonis, 
which  in  later  times  was  spread  over  nearly  all 
the  countries  round  the  iitt  rninean,  was,  as 
the  story  itself  sufficiently  indicates,  of  Asiatic, 
or  more  especially  of  Plxeuieian  origin.  Thence 
it  was  transferred  to  Assyria,  E^pt,  Oreece^ 
and  even  to  Italy,  though,  of  coarse,  with  vari- 
ous modifications.  In  Qie  Homeric  poems  no 
trace  of  it  occurs,  imd  the  later  Greek  {x>eti 
changed  the  original  symbolic  account  of  Ado- 
nis mto  a  poetical  stoiy.  In  the  Asiatic  religions 
Venus  (AphrtMiite)  waa  the  passive  or  vegeta- 
tive  principle  of  nature.  [Adonis  reprcseoted 
the  sun  as  the  fhrtifying  principle,  while  the 
boor,  said  to  have  k  .'ed  hiui,  w;i!>  the  trnWeni 
of  winter,  during  which  the  productive  powers 
of  nature  bang  suspended,  Vcdus  (Aphrodite) 
was  said  to  lament  the  loss  of  Adotii*  until  he 
was  again  restored  to  hfe.]  Hence  he  spenda 
riz  months  in  the  lower  and  six  in  the  upper 
world.  His  death  and  his  return  to  life  wert 
celebrated  in  annual  festivals  {Aiomia)  at  By^ 
bios,  Alexandrea  in  Egypt;  A^eo%  and  otiier 

placofi. 

AdO.ms  CAdoi'if  :  now  JS'ahr  Ibrahim)^  a  smaU 
river  of  Pnoenicia,  which  rises  in  the  range  of 
Libanus.  [At  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Adonis,  which  was  in  the  rainy  season,  its  wa- 
ters were  tinged  red  with  tbo  oduoos  partidea 
ft'om  the  mountains  of  Libanus,  and  Vect  bsooo 
fabled  to  flow  with  bis  blood.] 

Ajaamrfrnni  ('Adpafivrretov  or  'Adpa/ivmov  i 
'Adpaftvmfvo^:  now  Adrnmiiti),  a  town  of  Mys- 
ia,  near  the  bead  of  the  Gulf  of  Adramyttiiim, 
and  opposite  to  the  Island  of  Ledm 

Anal N A  ^oow  Eder),  a  river  in  Oermaji 
which  flows  mto  the  Fulda,  near  Cae»el. 

AnaiNVM  or  Had&akum  {^k&pavov,  'Adpovov, 
'Adlpovtr^r:  now  Aditnui^  a  town  in  Sicily,  on 
the  river  Adranus,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  JEXok^ 
was  built  by  Dionvsius,  and  waa  tha  BCftt  cf  thi 
worship  of  tlie  god  Adranus. 

Amtlmrn  ( 'K6pavo^\    VH.  Amumnc. 

AdrastIa  ('AfV"^"t'«)  1.  A  Cretan  nymph, 
daughter  of  Melisscus,  to  whom  Rhea  intrusted 
tiie  Infiuit  Jupiter  (Zeus),  to  be  reared  in  Idem 
Diet<ran  grotto. — 2.  A  sui-uame  of  N'emesis.  de- 
rived bv  some  writers  from  Adrastus,  who  ie 
said  to  naTc  bdlt  tiio  flrrt  aanetnary  of  Ifmnsis 
on  the  River  Asopus,and  by  others  from  a^prit^ 
aod  didptioKuv,  t.  the  goddess  whom  none 
can  csci^M. 

lAimMAi^Aiptma},  ft  distriat  «f  UjAk 
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ADRASTUS. 


JSACIDES. 


alODg  the  Propontis,  throagh  which  the  Oranicns 
flowed,  coDtaising  a  city  of  the  same.Dame,  said 
to  have  bMD  founded  bj  a  King  Adrastus,  in 
which  w«re  a  temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo  and 
Diana.] 

AoaASTTm   ('A^paaro^).     1.  Son  of  Talaus, 
king  of  Ai^gos,  and  LysiinaeLe,  or  LysiaDasaa,  or 
Eurynotne.   Adrastus       expelled  from  Argos 
by  Amphianlus,  and  fled  to  Polybus,  king  of 
tiicyon,  whom  he  suooeeded  oo  Uie  throne  of 
Sicyoo,  and  inttitated  the  Nemean  games.  Af- 
terward  he  became  reconciled  to  Ampbiarau^ 
Mid  returned  to  hu  kiogdom  of  Aiigos.  He 
manned  Ue  two  daogbters,  Deipyle  eod  Argia, 
the  fnrrnrr  to  Tvdcus  of  Culvdoii,  and  the  latter 
to  Polynices  of  lliebes,  both  fugitives  from  their 
nathre  eomtriea  He  now  prepared  to  reitore  . 
Polvuiccs  to  Tljebes,  -who  had  been  expelled  by 
his  Wother  Eteodea,  although  Amphiaraus  fore- 
told tbafe  all  wbo  sboidd  engage  in  toe  war  thoiild 
periVb,  •with  the  exceptiun  <>f  Adrastus.  Thus 
arose  the  celebrated  war  of  the  "  Seven  against 
miebes,"  in  wUdi  Adrartw  was  joined  by  six 
other  heroes,  viz.,  Polynices,  Tydeus,  Amphia- 
raus, Caponeus,  Ilippomedon,  and  Partheno- 

f>a;ua.  InBt«ad  of  Tydeus  and  Pol^nices  other 
e'^onds  mention  Et<  <>ele^  and  Mecjsteus.  This 
war  ended  as  unfortvmutcly  as  Aniphiuraus  had 
predicted,  and  Adrastus  alone  was  eaved  by  the 
swiftness  of  bis  horse  Arlon,  the  gift  of  Hercu- 
les. Crcou  of  Thebes  refusing  to  allow  the 
bodies  of  the  six  heroes  to  be  buried,  Adrastus 
went  t'l  Athens  and  implored  the  assistance  of 
the  Athciiiuus.  Theseus  was  persuaded  to  un- 
dertime ao  expediti<Hi  against  Thebes ;  he  took 
the  city,  and  delivered  up  the  bodies  of  the  fallen 
heroes  to  their  friends  for  burial  Ten  years 
after  tbid,  Adrastus  persuaded  the  seven  sons  of 
the  heroes  who  had  fallen  in  the  war  to  make  a 
new  attack  upon  Thebes,  and  the  oracle  now 
promised  success.  This  vur  is  known  as  the 
war  of  the  "Epigooi"  {'Entyovoi),  or  descend- 
ants. Thebes  was  taken  and  raxed  to  the 
ground.  The  only  Argive  hero  that  fell  in  this 
war  was  JBnaleas,  the  son  of  Adrastus:  the 
latter  ^ed  m  grief  at  Megara,  on  his  way  back 
l<>  Argos,  and  was  burieci  in  tlie  former  city. 
He  was  worshiped  in  several  parts  of  Oreeos^ 
aa  at  Hegara,  at  Sieyon,  where  nis  memory  was 
eelehrated  in  tragic  choruses,  and  in  Attica. 
The  legends  about  Adrastus^  and  the  two  wai  s 
against  lliebes,  fomUied  ample  materials  for 
the  epic  as  well  as  tragic  poets  of  Greece. — 2. 
Son  of  the  Phrrgian  king  Gordius,  having  un- 
intentioiMdly  IdUM  Us  brafher,  fled  to  Orasos, 
vrlio  received  him  kindly.  While  hunting,  he 
accidentally  killed  Atys,  the  son  of  Crcesus,  and 
in  despair  put  an  end  to  liis  own  life<^[S.  Son 
of  Mcrops,  an  ally  of  tlie  Troians,  pnbable 
i;>uuder  of  the  city  Adrastia,  g.  v.] 

AndU  or  HAiniiA.  l.  (Now  Atbria),  abo  call- 
ed Atria,  a  town  in  Gallia  Cisalpinn,  between 
the  mouths  of  the  Po  and  the  Athesi4  (now 
Adip$),  ttom  which  the  Adriatie  Sea  takes  its 
name.  It  was  originally  a  powerful  town  of 
the  Etruscans. — 2.  (Now  Atrt),  a  town  of  Pice- 
num  in  Italy.  pn>bably  ao  EU'Usean  town  ori^in- 
alh',  afterwuid  a  Iloman  colony,  at  which  puce 
the  family  uf  the  Emperor  Hadrian  lived. 

AittU  CAd^,  loa  Adpi'i/f :  'AdpnavSc)  or 
]Cau  AsMumpoMt  also  Hftii  SocbhWi  ao  aall* 


ed  from  the  town  Adria  [No.  1],  was,  in  its 
widest  sigtkificatioo,  the  sea  between  Italy  on 
the  west,  and  Illyricum,  Epirus,  and  Greeea  OQ 
the  east  By  the  Greeks  tibe  name  Adrias  was 
ouly  applied  to  the  nortliem  part  of  this  tea,  the 
southern  part  being  called  the  Ionian  Sea. 

[AoxiAMoroua.    Vid.  HAoauKOPOua.] 

AnHilmrs.    Vid.  Hadrukcb. 

AduiaM's  {'A^iiiai'jr),  a  Greek  rhetorician, 
b  )m  at  Tyre  in  Phoenicia,  was  the  popil  of  He> 
rodes  Atnens,  and  obteteed  the  duur  of  philos- 
ophy at  Athens  durin"  the  lifetime  of  hw  mas- 
ttf.  He  was  invited  oy  M.  Antoninus  to  Koms^ 
where  he  died  about  AJ).  19S.  Three  of  his  de> 
el.im.iticni  are  extant,  edited  by  Walz  in  Jik§- 
toret  Grctci,  vuL  i,  p.  626-33,  Stuttg.,  1832. 

[  AnauTNOiK  liuts,    Vid.  Asau.] 

Aprumktoic.    Vid.  Hadrciietvm. 

AouatCoa,  a  eastle  of  the  Eburones  in  Gaol 
probably  the  same  as  the  later  Adnaea  Tongro 
rum  (now  Tongern). 

AdcatCci  or  AduaxIci,  a  powerful  people  of 
Gallia  Belgica  in  tiie  time  of  CsBsar,  were  the 
d'  scendants  of  the  Cimbri  and  Teutoni,  and 
lived  between  the  Scaldis  (now  Hclteldt)  and 
Moaa  (now  MaoM). 

Auf     Moxs.    Vid.  Alpes. 

AdC  le  or  ADCuii  {'X6ov7.Ji,  'k^ov/.i^,  and  also 
otlier  forms:  'AdovAXn}^,  AdulitOuus :  ruins  at 
Zula),  a  maritime  city  of  ^Kthii>pin,  on  a  bay 
of  the  Ked  Sea,  called  AduliLauus  Sinus  {'\6qv- 
'/uTiKo^  KoATOf,  Annesley  Bay\  It  was  believed 
to  have  been  founded  by  slaves  who  fled  from 
Irilgypt,  and  afterward  to  have  fallen  into  the 
power  of  the  Anzumitc^  for  whose  trade  it 
became  the  great  Emporium.  Cosmas  Indico- 
pleustes  (A.D.  686)  found  here  the  Moniantulum 
Adulitanum,  a  Greek  iuscripliou  rccountiog  the 
conquests  of  Ptelem  j  II.  Eueigetss  in  Asia  and 
Thrace. 

AdyumacuTdvK  \6vpfiaxt6ai),  a  Lybian  peo- 
ple, who  appear  to  have  once  possessed  the 
whole  eoast  of  Africa  lh»n  the  Canopic  mouth 
of  the  Nile  to  tlie  Catabathmus  Major,  but  were 
afterward  pressed  further  inland.  In  Uieir  man- 
ners and  customs  tber  resembled  the  i^yptiaos, 
to  whom  they  were  the  nearest  neighl>ors. 

JLx  (Aioi  sometimes  with  the  addition  of 
the  word  Oolchis,  maj  be  eoosidered  either  a 
part  of  Coleliis  cr  another  name  for  the  country. 
(Herod.,  i,  2.)  [According  to  the  scholium  on 
ApoU.  Rhod.,  the  royal  dty  of  .Aetcs,  on  the 
Phasis,  in  Cholcis.] 

.£icK8  (Aitt«9f),  son  of  Sylosoo,  and  grand- 
son of  iEaees,  was  tyrant  of  Samoa,  but  waa  de- 
prived of  his  tyratmy  by  Arisfafjoras,  "when  the 
looians  revolted  from  the  Pentiaus,  B.C.  600. 
Ha  then  fled  to  tiie  Perslana,  who  reatorcd  him 
to  the  tyranny  of  Samos,  B.C.  494. 

MJkQkOM.  (Atuxnoi).    Vid.  Mquha. 

MlxSsm  (kloKi&n^),  a  patronymic  of  the  de- 
scendants of  JEiacus,  lis  Peleus,  Telamon,  and 
Phocus,  sons  of  .£acus  ;  Achilles,  sou  of  Pvleus, 
and  grandson  of  .£acus ;  Pyrrhns»  aoo  of  Achil- 
les, and  great-grandson  of  jEacus ;  and  Pyrrhus, 
king  of  Epirus,  who  claimed  to  bo  a  de^fjeLdant 
of  Achilles. 


of  Arymbas,  king  of  Epirus, 
succeeded  tO  thc  throne  ou  the  death  uf  his 
cou&  Q  Alexander,  who  was  slain  in  Iijilv,  B.O. 
S2Ai  ^jaddea  manied  PhUiia,  bv  u  bom  he  had 
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ttie  ct^lorated  PrRP.nt^.  Ho  took  nn  actire 
pait  in  favor  of  Ohnipius  agaiuat  Casaaoder; 
out  hia  subjecU  disliked  the  war,  rose  agaimt 
their  kinjf.  aud  <lrovo  him  from  the  kiiif^tiom. 
Ue  vaa  reoUled  to  his  kingdom  by  hi»  KubjecU 
in  B.C.  813:  Cassander  Mift  an  army  againat 
hirn  iiiuler  Philip,  who  conmicred  him  the  wimo 
your  ill  two  kittles,  in  the  last  of  which  he  was 
killed. 

i£Acim  (Alaxof),  son  of  Jupit«r  (Zeus)  and 
.^^na,  a  daughter  of  the  nver-god  Asonua. 
B»  vrn»  bom  in  the  Island  of  ObmM  or  (Kno- 
pia,  whither  .^^ioa  had  been  earriefl  bv  Ju- 
piter (Zeus),  and  from  whom  this  island  was 
afterward  called  M^na.  Some  traditions  re- 
lated that  at  the  birtJh  of  ^acus,  i£gma  was  not 
yet  inhabited,  and  that  Jupiter  (Zeus)  changed 
the  ants  (jtvf^tfKtc;)  of  the  island  into  men  (Myr- 
midons), over  whom  Maam  ruled.  Ovid  {MeU, 
vii,  620)  relates  the  story  a  little  differently. 
iBiious  was  renowned  in  ail  Qreece  for  his  jue- 
tiiM  and  piety,  and  was  frequently  colled  upoo 
f»  tattle  otsputes  not  only  among  men,  Irat  ervn 
among  the  gods  tlieraselves.  Uc  was  euoh  ti 
bvorite  with  the  gods,  tha^  when  Qreece  was 
▼iaitad  by  %  drought,  rain  wm  at  length  vent 
upon  the  oarll)  in  cousequcnce  of  his  prayers, 
neapeeting  the  temple  which  .^aeoa  erected  to 
Jnimer  (Zeus)  PiniDeneolat,  and  the  Ae9nm, 
where  he  was  worshiped  by  the  ^'Eu^iuotan:^,  see 
StatHk.  After  hia  death,  u£acus  became  one  of 
tfie  three  judges  in  Hadea.  The  iEginefeana  re* 
gnide<l  hitii  art  tlio  tiit»  l;iry  il' ity  .  f  their  island. 

J&Jix  {^liiaia),  1.  A  sunuiuic  of  Circe,  the 
■itter  of  iBMea.  Her  eon,  Telegoous,  likewise 
bore  the  pumame  yf^m/x. — 2.  A  suniatiif  of  Ca- 
lypso, who  was  believed  to  Imve  inhabited  a 
•mall  iahndoffhe  name  of  JSaa  hi  the  ttraits 
between  Italy  and  Sicily. 

[ifilNEs  (Aiufijf),  a  Locrian,  slain  by  Patro- 
dna,  to  whom  a  grore  (Alowiov  ri/ievof)  near 
Opus,  in  Locris,  was  consecmtetl.l 

[i£AM8  {Alavi{),  a  celebrated  fountain  near 
Opus,  in  Loeria] 

[yE\NTf:rii  {\i(h-7riov),  a  tomb  and  temple  of 
the  Telamoiiiau  Ajox,  ou  the  lihccteau  promon- 
tory in  Troas.] 

Jf5A>n-ii>r-<  ( \'iavT:6r]c),  tyrant  of  Lnmpsaeti?, 
to  whom  llij)j)ias  gave  liis  (laughter  Arthedice 
itt  nnrriage. — 2.  A  tragic  poet  of  Alezandrea, 
one  of  the  tragic  Pleiades.  JEU  lived  in  the  time 
of  the  second  Ptolcmy.J 

[JEab  (AZof),  more  commooly  Aous,  q.  v.] 

Mm  fiK  (now  Cuerca),  a  town  of  the  Oarpe- 
toiii.  m  Ilispania  Tarracouensis. 

iBamiA  Onre,  patrician,  wat .  distinguished 
in  the  early  ages  of  the  Roman  re{)ii})li.',  when 
many  of  its  inembera  were  coiisuly,  viz.,  in  13.C. 
4M.  4M,  and  442.  j 

JBck  or  iEr  E  f.Eoflmi-^),  a  town  of  Apulia,  on 
the  road  from  Aijuilouia  in  Sumnium  to  Vcnusia. 

£ccLkjfvii  or  Jckstlwit  a  town  of  the  Hir- 
pini  in  Samntum,  a  few  mflea  aooth  of  Beoe- 
ventura. 

iEoEPscs  {Mi^Tpfioft  Al&^m:  now  Dipm\ 
a  town  on  the  western  coast  of  Euboca,  north 
<tf  Chalcis,  with  warm  baths  (still  famous),  sa- 
cred to  Hercules,  which  the  dictator  Sulk  used. 

AEdox  ('A*7d(jv),  daughter  of  Pandareus  of 
EpbeeuB,  wife  of  Zethus,  kioff  of  lliebee,  and 
Bwtfacr  of  Iljvlaik  Etanoot  of  tha 
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of  her  brother  Ainphion,  who  had  six  sona  and 
six  daughters,  bho  resolved  to  kill  the  eldest  of 
Niobe'a  sons,  but  by  mistake  slew  her  own  aoa 
Itylua.  Jupiter  (Zeus)  relieve<i  her  grief  by 
ehangiug  her  into  a  uightmgale,  whosw  melan- 
choly notea  are  represented  by  the  poets  na 
Acdon's  lamentations  about  her  child.  Aedon*a 
story  is  related  differoutly  in  a  later  tradition. 

Movi  or  Hed('i,  one  of  the  most  powerjMI 
people  in  Gaul,  lived  between  the  Liger  (now 
Loire)  and  the  Arar  (now  Soon*).  They  were 
the  first  Gallic  people  who  made  an  aUianft^ 
with  the  Romans,  by  whom  they  were  callad 
"brothers  aud  relatioDB.*  On  Cossars  arrival 
in  Gaul,  B.C.  58,  they  were  subject  tc  Ariovia- 
tus,  but  were  rertored  by  Ccaar  to  th  eir  former 
power.  In  B.C.  62  they  joined  in  the  insurree* 
tion  of  Vercingetorix  against  the  Romans,  but 
were  at  the  close  of  it  treated  leniently  by  Cae- 
sar. Their  principal  town  waa  BiaaaoR.  'Their 
diicf  magistrate,  elected  annnalfy  bj  tiw  prieil^ 
waa  ealled  Versohretus. 

JBlna  or  Atk  {Klr^nt^y  aon  of  Selioa  (tb^ 
Sod)  and  PersCis,  an.l  I  n  ther  of  Circe,  P.wi- 
and  Ferses.  Uia  wife  was  Idyia,  a  daugb- 
et  Oeeanus,  by  whom  he  had  two  daughtera. 
Medea  mikI  Chaleiope,  aud  one  son,  AbsvrtUC 
Ue  waa  kio^  of  Oolohia  at  the  time  when  Phrix> 
as  eame  thither  on  the  lam  witii  the  gulden 
fleece.  For  the  remain>ler  of  hU  hi-ton,-,  soe 
AasTaivs,  AaooNAOTJt,  Jaso.x,  Mboka.'  and 
Pbbixob. — [2.  Thia  name  waa  alao  borae  bf 
later  kings  of  Cololii*,  as  mentioned  by  Xeno- 
phon  in  ue  Anabasis,  and  Strabo,  who  saya  it 
waa  a  eommon  appdlatien  of  the  king^  of  Ool- 
chis.J 

.<i.KTu,  .^KTiAa,  and  iE&TiNs,  patronymica  of 
Medea,  dangfater  of  iBStea 

JIS^\  ^\'l)r•^.  daughter  of  Olcnus.  who.  with 
her  sister  He  lice,  nursed  the  infant  Jupiter 
(Zeuo)  in  Orete,  and  waa  ohaaged  by  the  god 
into  the  constellation  Capclla. 

Jio.e  {klyai :  Aiyaiof).  1,  A  town  in  Adia 
ia  on  the  Crathis,  with  a  oMebrated  temple  of 
Nej)tuue  (Poseidon),  ■wa"  originally  one  of  the 
twelve  Achxau  towu«i,  but  its  inhabitanta  sal»> 
serpK-ntly  removed  to  JEgin. — 2.  A  town  ifl 
Einatlii.i,  in  ^^!u•odonia,  the  burial-place  of  the 
Macedonian  kings,  was  probably  a  ditferent 
place  from  Edkssa. — 3.  A  town  in  Eubopa  with 
a  celebrated  temple  of  N'eptutie  (PotcidonV  who 
was  hence  culled  ^Egteu*. — 4.  Also  A^jiLit  (At- 
■yalai  :  klyeurr}^),  one  of  the  twelva  oitlei  of 
J£oUb  in  Asia  Minor,  north  of  Smynaa,  on  the 
River  Hyllus :  it  suffered  greatly  from  an  earth- 
qoaka  in  the  time  of  Tiberius. — 5.  (Now  AyM% 
a  sen-port  town  of  Cilicia  OBmpea(ri%  at  tha 

mouth  of  the  Pyramua. 

[JCoiRA  {Aiyaia),  an  appellakiou  of  Yenoi 
(A]ihroditeX  from  her  bang  wonhiped  in  tha 
isles  of  the  i£geaa] 

JSamorf  iAlyaittv),  son  of  Uranus  by  Gml 
.£g9Bon  and  his  brothers  Gygea  and  Cottni*  are 
known  under  the  name  of  tiic  Uranids,  and  are 
described  aa  huge  monstem  with  a  hundred 
arms  (iKorfiryxetpef)  and  fifty  heads.  Most  writ- 
ers mention  tiie  Uiird  Uranid  under  the  name 
of  Bnareus  instead  of  iEgicon,  which  is  explain- 
ed  by  Homer  (//..  i.,  408),  who  says  that  men 
called  him  JEgaou^  but  the  goda  Briareua.  Ao- 
aovdiqg  to  tha 
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and  bia  brotlu-rs  coiiquero*!  tlie  Titans  when 
tbej  mode  war  upuo  tbe  gods,  and  s«curod  tb« 
Tiotory  to  Jupiter  (Zeus),  vfho  throcfe  tbe  Titeu 
into  Tartaruu,  anil  placed  .I'^m^ti  and  Lis  biotb- 
era  to  guard  Uiem.  Other  legends  represeot 
JEgmon  as  ooe  <tf  tii«  giants  who  attaekaa  CMjm* 
pus  ;  and  mnny  writers  rcpro^ont  him  aa  a  nia- 
riue  god  living  in  tbe  ^gean  Sea.  iEgeon  and 
Ins  brotlMn  mtnt  be  regarded  as  persooifiear 
tious  of  Uie  extraordinary  ]ii)\vrrs  of  nature, 
sueh  as  earthquakes*  rolcanic  eruptioos,  and  the 
likek 

^QXVii  Mare  (rd  A'lyninv  ■r{7.n.-,r,r,  (5  AZyoiOf 
>rov7-o{-),  the   part  of  the  Mediterranean  now 
ealled  the  Arthvpdago.   It  Tras  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  on  the  west 
by  (Greece,  and  on  the  eaat  by  Asiu  Minor.  It 
Contains  in  its  southern  part  two  groups  of 
i-'hiruL-.  the    Cyclades,  •whioh  were  separated 
from  tbe  coasts  of  Attica  and  relopounosua  by 
the  JlyrCoon  Sea,  and  the  Sporades,  lyint?  off 
the  coasts  f  f  Caria  and  Ionia.    Tlie  part  of  tlio 
^gaeau  ■which  washed  tbe  Sporades  called 
the  Icarian  Sea,  from  the  IsUnd  Icaria,  one  of 
the  Spofndf>*    The  oripjin  of  the  name  of  yEi,'aJ- 
ao  is  uucertuiu ;  some  derive  it  from  iEgoeus, 
the  king  of  Atheai  vho  threw  himself  into  it; 
others  from  uEgaea,  a  queen  of  the  Amazons, 
who  perished  there:  others  from  ..E^a;  iu  Ku- 
boHi;  and  othem  from  dt^fif^  a  squall,  en  aoeennt 
of  its  storma 

Mqmxsb  {AlYOiofX    Vi<L  JEojt,  No,  3. 
./EoAL^os  (Ai}-dAfcj{',  rd  klydXeuv  bpo^:  now 
SkarmoHga),  a  motmtain  in  Attica,  opposite  Sai- 
amis,  from  which  Xerxes  saw  the  defeat  of  his 


fleet,  Ra  480.— [2.  (rd  Alyakiov,  now  i/o/i), 
of  M. 

phasium.] 


a  mountain 


lesMnia.  eztflading  to  Cory- 


yEi;ATE.s,  the  goat  islands,  were  three  islands 
off  the  west  ooast  of  Sioilv,  between  Drepanum 
and  lilrbwnm,  near  wUeh  tbe  Romam  gidned 
•  naral  victory  over  llin  C'ai  thagiuiaus,  and 
lAna  brought  the  first  runic  war  to  an  end, 
B.O.  f41.  Th9  Mandi  were  iBgOsa  (Alyovaaa) 
or  Caprarift  (now  Favi<jn>iTin),  Phorbaatia  (now 
Levamo),  ana  Hiera  (now  Mareiimo). 
JBoiala  «r  EoiuA,  one  of  the  OMneoa  in 

Roman  rnytholoi^y,  from  whom  X\inm  reetivi  d 
his  iostruotious  respectiw  tbe  forms  of  worship 
wbleh  he  introduced.  The  i^rove  hi  wliieh  the 
Idngr  had  his  interviews  with  the  goddess,  uiul 
in  which  a  well  gushed  forth  from  a  dark  re- 
oses,  waa  Mieated  bf  hha  to  Hut  Oameasa 

Tlie  Roman   lif:end3    point   out   twr)  distinct 

8 laces  saered  to  ji£igena,  one  near  Arido,  and 
le  other  near  Rome,  at  the  Porta  Oapeoa,  in 
the  v.nllcy  now  called  Caparella.  ^goria  wa^ 
regarded  as  a  prophetic  dirinity,  and  also  as  the 
^er  of  life^  waenee  she  was  mTohed  by  prcg- 


women.    [Nicbulir  places  the  i^n-ovo  of 
^geiia  below  <S'.  Balbina,  near  the  baths  of  Car- 
Malln.   Wagner,  in  a  dissertation  on  this  tab* 
fact,  is  in  favor  of  tbe  valley  of  CaffareHa,  some 
WW  miles  from  the  present  gate  of  8.  iieb<ulian.\ 
Mamik.   Vid.  SEovra. 

^OESTUS.      Vid.  AcESTEa. 

.iEGioa  (Aiycvf).  1.  Son  of  I'andiou  and  king 
of  Athens.  He  had  no  children  by  bis  first  two 
wire»,  but  he  afterward  botrot  TnESEr*^  by 
^thra  at  Trcezen.  When  Theseus  bad  grown 
op  to  miBkakt  be  Willi  to  Alhrna  and  dinttod 


the  fifty  sons  of  his  uncle  Pallas,  who  bad  mads 
war  upon  JBgeus^  and  had  deposed  him.  iEg* 
eus  was  now  reetored.   When  Theeens  went  to 

Crete  to  deliver  Athens  from  the  tribute  it  had 
to  pay  to  Minos,  he  promised  his  fatiier  that  on 
his  return  he  wmdd  hoist  white  mils  as  a  signal 

of  his  safety.  On  approaching  the  coast  of  At- 
tica he  forgot  his  promise,  and  liis  father,  ncr 
ceiving  the  Uaelc  ttil,  thought  tint  his  son  nad 
perished,  and  threw  himself  into  the  se.i,  whieh^ 
according  to  some  traditions,  received  from  thia 
efrent  tiie  name  of  the  iEgean.  i£geus  was  one 
of  the  0]><iii\  nu  na  heroes  nf  Attiea  ;  and  one  of 
tbe  Attic  tribes  (.£geis)  derived  its  name  from 
him. — 2.  The  epooymoos  hero  ol  the  phyle 
called  the  -E:^ii!iO  at  Sparta,  son  of  (Eolycus, 
and  ^nuidsou  of  'Ilieraa,  tbe  founder  of  tbe  col- 
ony m  Tbera.  All  the  .£g«iids  were  believed 
to  be  Cadnieans,  who  formed  a  settlement  at 
Sparta  previous  to  the  Dorian  conquest. 

JEaIm  {klyeial,  Jdyaku),  a  small  town  in  La- 
eon  ia,  not  far  from  Gythiom,  the  AqgUe  of  Uo> 
nier  (V/,  ii.,  683). 

^EoUle  or  ^EoIIiAa  {klyi47.T],  \',ytu/rin\ 
(lantihter  of  Adrastus  and  Amphilhoii,  t>r  nf 
jdblinuleus,  tbe  son  of  Adraelus,  whence  she  is 
eatted  Adrastine.  She  was  married  to  Diome- 
de<»,  who,  on  his  return  from  'IVoy,  found  her 
living  in  adultery  with  Cometea  Tlie  hero  at- 
tributed this  nmfortuue  to  the  anger  of  Yenni 
(Aphrodite),  whom  he  had  wounded  in  the  war 
against  Troy :  Avben  MgioX&  threatenetl  lus  Ufe, 
he  iled  into  Italy. 

MoMiAk,  iGolALos.    Vid.  Aobau  :  Sicton. 

.£gIAl£U8  {klyiaXev^).  1.  Son  of  Adrastus, 
the  only  one  among  the  Epi^^i  that  fell  in  Uie 
war  against  lliebee.  Via.  AoaaflfTO& — 2.  Son 
of  Inachus  and  the  Oeeanid  Melia,  from  whom 
the  part  of  Peloponnesus  aflerwni'd  called  Aeba- 
ia  [was  &bied  to  have]  derived  its  name  i£giap 
leat  ha  ia  said  to  have  been  the  fint  king  ol 
Ofljoov— 8.  Son  of  tes,  and  ImAarof  Madea» 
commonly  called  Ab«iyrtus. 

JBnlvn  {klyridjj^),  a  patronymio  from 
eua,  especially  bis  son  Theseus. 

Moixk  (rd  klyiXtii,  a  town  of  Laoonia,  with 
a  temple  of  Oeree  (otmeter). 

JPmii^k  (AriV'a:  klyO.ir'c).  1.  A  donius 
of  Attica  belonging  to  the  tribe  Antiochis,  cele- 
brated fbr  ito  flffi.— S.  (Now  OmriffotHii,  an  island 
Vm  tween  Crete  and  Cythera. — 3  [.^Ef^nlia  fA';'- 
Aeto,  HdLy\  An  isUmd  west  of  Euboea  and  op- 
poeite  Attiea. 

iEoiMirs  {.Kly'iunr),  the  mytWeal  nncr-^for  of 
tbe  Dorians,  whose  Idug  be  was  when  they  were 
yet  fcihabiting  ih»  northern  parts  of  Tbessaly. 
involved  in  a  war  with  the  Lnpitha',  he  called 
Ueronles  to  his  assistance,  and  promised  him 
the  thbd  part  of  his  territory  if  he  deUvend 
bim  from  nis  enemies.  The  LapithsB  wore  con- 
quered. Hercides  did  not  take  tlie  territoiy  (inr 
nmdC  but  left  it  to  the  king,  who  was  to  pre* 
serve  it  for  the  sons  of  Hercules.  yEj^mius 
had  two  sons,  Dytnas  and  Pampbylus,  who  mi- 
grafted  to  Peloponnesas,  and  were  regarded  aa 
Qje  anoeetors  of  two  braiiehes  <«f  the  Doric  race 
(Dymanes  and  runiph}  liuns),  while  the  third 
brandi  derived  its  name  from  Hyllus  (Hvllc- 
auB,)  the  son  of  Hercules,  who  bad  been  adopt- 
i  ed  by  .dilgimiua  There  existed  in  antiquity  an 
I  qifo  poem  aaliad  whiflk^deoed^ 
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war  of  jfigiffiiti*  and  Rmaim  agaiiMt  the  La- 

Dithae. 

iEoiMCscs  {Alyifiov(>oz,  ^>flni5ri  Ara,  Plin^ 
and  probably  the  Ara;  of  \"\rg^  ^fu..  108 ; 
DOW  Zowsmour  or  Zeinbra),  a  luftjr  uland,  sur- 
rounded bj  diflfs,  off  the  AfiEiaaii  Mitt,  «l  tbe 
mouth  of  tbe  Gulf  of  Carthage. 

JE'/Na  {hlyiva :  Ai^ivifrj^f :  now  Eghina),  a 
rocky  uland  in  the  middle  of  tbe  Soronic  Oulf, 
about  two  hundred  stadia  in  circumference.  It 
iras  originally  called  (Eoooe  or  CEoonia,  and  is 
e>i{\<\  to  uave  obtained  the  name  of  j£^ina  irom 
Migau^,  tbe  daiwhter  of  the  river-god  Asopus, 
wfao  49aiTi«dto  tiw  Maud  by  Jupiter  (ZensX 
and  Uiere  bore  bini  a  son,  ^Eacus.  As  thf  island 
had  then  no  iohabitanUy  JutMter  (Zeus)  changed 
the  ants  into  mca  (tt^frandooea),  oT«r  -vlmtt 
-Eacus  ruled.  Vid.  JE\cv^  It  waB  first  colo- 
nized by  Adueans,  and  afterward  by  Donaos 
from  Epidanrva,  ^aoM  liie  Dotie  malaet  and 
customs  prevailed  in  the  island.  It  was  at  first 
closely  ounnected  with  Epidaurus,  and  was  sub- 
ject to  1^6  Ai^re  Phidoo,  who  is  said  to  hare 
established  a  silver  mint  in  Iho  island  It  early 
became  a  place  of  great  cumincrcioi  importance, 
and  its  silver  eoinage  was  the  staDdara  in  most 
of  th'.'  Dorirui  stnt'  In  the  sixth  century  I?  C\ 
^j<iua  became  iudependeut,  and  for  a  century 
before  tbe  Pevrian  war  was  a  prosperoos  and 
powerful  state.  TIjc  iEifinetans  fought  with 
tbirty  ships  against  tiie  fleet  of  Xerxes  at  the 
battle  of  Salainis.  B.C.  480.  aiul  arc  allowed  to 
Luive  di»tinj{uishetl  theni^elve.4  above  uU  the 
uther  Greeks  by  their  bravery.  After  this  time 
ita  power  decliued.  In  B.C.  129  tbe  Athenians 
took  possession  of  the  i.slat)d  and  expelled  its 
iuliabitanLH,  and  IhoOgh  a  portion  uf  tucm  were 
reetored  bj  Lyaander  in  KO.  404,  the  iaknd 
never  recovered  its  foniier  prosperity.  In  tbe 
uurlhwest  of  the  isbind  there  was  a  city  of  the 
■ame  name,  which  contained  the  iEaeC-um  or 
temple  of  uEacusi  and  on  a  bill  in  tlie  northeast 
of  tl>e  island  was  the  celebrated  temple  of  Jupi- 
t«r  (Zeus)  ruiiijelloiiius.  said  to  have  been  budt 
b\'  jEacua,  tho  ruins  of  which  are  still  extant 
The  Hculptures  'which  occupied  the  tympana  of 
the  pediment  of  this  temple  were  discovered  in 
1811,  and  are  now  preserved  at  Mnnich.  In 
the  half  eentary  preceding  the  Fenian  war,  and 
for  a  few  years  afterward,  JF,^\ni\  was  the  diief 
eeat  of  Qreek  art :  the  most  eminent  artiite  of 
tiie  ifiginetan  edwol  were  Oaiumt,  AKAXAOoftia, 
Glaucias,  Si-mon',  and  Onata.s. 

[iBolMA  (Aiytva),  daughter  of  Asopus,  and 
BiotiHr  ^  Mum,  q. «.  ami  foregoing  article.] 

MosoAiA  Paulus.    Vtd.  Paulcs  JBginfta. 

iBefadoM  {Klyivunt'.  idyivuv^:  now  Stagud)^ 
a  town  of  the  Tymphirf  in  Theesaly,  on  the  eon- 
fiues  of  Athamania. 

i£oi6oai»  {hiyioxoi)t  a  surname  of  Jupiter 
(2«etts),  beeawe  be  bore  Ibe  agia. 

iEofpAS  (^Kiy'i-av),  tliat  i^  (Ir.at  Pan,  was, 
aooording  to  some,  a  being  distinct  from  Pan, 
while  oUien  regard  him  aa  {dentiaal  with  Ftai. 
Ills  story  appears  to  be  of  late  origin.    Vid.  Pan. 

Ji^urLASOTUS  MoN^  (rd  Aiyt>rAa/crov  ^po(), 
a  motntain  in  Megaria 

.£o!ba  (^Klyeipa:  Ar/rtfyi'rTjr),  formerly  Hy- 
ueresia  Ctireprja'ia),  a  town  iu  Acbaia  ou  a  steep 
faOl,  wiui  a  sea-port  about  fcwdra  itidia  from 
thetown.   Fid: Jia% No,  1. 
16 


[iEoiaus  {klyrmn^),  a  village  in  tbe  islacd  ot 
liCsbos,  supposed  by  some  scholars  to  be  tlie 
town  of  J^olis  alluded  to  by  Herodotae  under 
the  name  .^girussa,  but  Herodotus  eaya  expli- 
citly that  tbe  towns  there  mentioned  were  oo  thm 
main  land.] 

.^QiuCsaA  {Klyipotaoa,  klyipovam^  Qom  of 
the  cities  of  JEaAia  in  Asia  Minor. 

u£Gi8niU8  {klyiaOo^),  son  of  Thvestes,  who 
unwittingly  be^t  him  by  hia  own  daqgbter  P«> 
lopia.  Immediately  after  his  birth  he  waa  ex- 
posed, but  was  saved  by  shepherds,  and  suckled 
by  a  goat  (a!;),  whence  hia  name.  Hie  miola 
Atrew  brouffht  him  up  aa  hie  soo.  WheB  P*- 
lo])ia  lay  with  her  father,  she  took  from  him  hia 
sword,  which  she  aAerward  gave  to  /l^'ethnai 
This  award  waa  tiie  means  of  revealing  the 
crime  of  Tlivestes,  and  Pclonia  thoroupiu  put 
ao  end  to  liter  own  life,  ihgisthus  murdered 
Atreoe,  beeanee  he  had  ordered  lum  to  sky  lua 
ftttljer  Tliyestcs,  and  he  plnci  d  Thye?tes  njxin 
the  throne,  of  which  be  had  been  deprived  by 
Atreoa.  Homer  appears  to  Imow  nothing  of 
these  tragic  events ;  and  wc  learn  fwm  him 
only  that  .^f^pstbus  succeeded  bis  father  I'hjr* 
estes  in  a  |Murt  of  hia  dominions.  According  to 
Homer,  ./IC^^isthus  t<iok  no  part  iu  the  Trojan 
war,  and  during  tbe  absence  of  Agameinuon, 
the  eon  of  Alreus.  .£giithna  aeduced  his  wife 
Clytemuestra.  .^S^isthus  murderetl  Agam*'m- 
non  on  his  return  home,  and  reigned  seven 
years  over  MyceUB.  Ll  the  eightll,  Orestes, 
tin;  son  of  Agamctnnon,  avonL'ed  ihe  death  of 
liis  father  by  putting  the  adulterer  to  deatk 
Vid,  AayaaEMRo.M,  Ci.A-TEMNEgTRA,  OaEsrsa. 

./EorrHALLUs  {\i)'iO(ik'm}^  :  now  C.  di  S.  7V>- 
doro),  a  promontory  iu  bicily,  between  Liiy- 
b.Tum  and  Prepannm,  near  wliidi  waa  tha-town 
./Egithallum. 

iEoiTlcM  (Ai^trtov ;  near  Viumakova,  Leake) 
a  town  in  vEtoha,  on  the  bordeva  vt  Locria. 

.£i(ilvu  {Mytov:  Alyitv^:  now  Vottitxa),  a 
town  of  Acbaia,  and  the  capital  after  the  de> 
struction  of  Uelice.  Tbe  meetings  of  th« 
Achsan  League  were  held  at  .£gium  in  a  groTt 
of  Jupiter  (^us),  called  Homarium. 

JB«UE(AiyAj7).  that  is,  "  Brightness"  or  "  Splen 
dor,"  is  the  name  of  several  mythologiad  fe 
males,  such  as,  1.  The  daughter  of  Jupiter  (Zeus) 
and  Neaira,  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Naiuds. — 
S.  A  eister  of  Phauthoor— 8.  One  of  the  Ueeper 
idea— 4.  A  nymph  bdored  hf  nieeeiia,  fot 
whom  he  forso^A  Ariadnar-^  One  of  the  daqgfa 
ten  of  iEscnlnpiufl. 

JBatim  {Aiy/.^njr),  that  is,  the  radiant  god 
a  surname  ot  Apollo, 

J£ta6daun  {Alywuput),  a  surname  of  Paa 
deeoriptiTe  of  lui  figure  with  the  boma  of  a 
goat,  out  more  commonly  the  name  of  coe  of 
the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  C'apricomuM. 

MSo^VMLmm  {Aiydg  irora/ioc  [more  wnall) 
in  good  authors,  Alydc  rtoTafioi ;  in  Latin  writers 
uEyot  Flumen  :  Ai/oc  iror<^n7(  ]),  the  "goat^* 
riTcr,*  a  small  nrer,  with  a  fo^n  of  tbe  laata 
name  on  it.  [How  ])roha])ly  Gafala'],  in  tbe  Thra 
cian  Cbei-sunesus,  Hows  iuU>  Ibe  Uellespooi 
Here  the  Atheniana  were  defSsated  by  Lyiandei 
B.C.40S. 

iEooaraiirA  {Aiy6a6eva  :  AiyoaOevev(  :  Alyo 
aQevirf](),  a  town  in  Megaris,  on  the  bordcM  «l 
Bmotia,  with  a  nnetaaiy  of  Melampv^ 
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JEavs  and  RosciLLrs,  twr»  chiefs  of  the  AUo- 
broges,  who  had  fterreU  Cseaar  v^ith  fidelity  in 
the  Oal]i«  war,  dcierted  to  Pompev  io  Qreece 
(B.C.  48). 

uUoCsA.    K»dL  jEqasms. 

JBamoB  or  .^ofini,  •  tmrn  of  Iforf*  co 
the  Danube. 

[yEurmvg  (AMrrtof),  an  Itbacan  hero,  of 
iioblo  desc«at  aiKi  mndi  expnUote,  who  open- 
etl  tli(^  tirft  ass«^mb1v  of  the  people  called  after 
the  departure  of  Ulysses  fur  TroyJ 

£SarvTvs  (Alyvn-rof),  a  sod  of  JBehtt  and  An* 
chinoe  or  Achiroe,  anri  twin  brother  of  Danaus. 
Sclus  assi^ued  Libya  to  Daoaua,  and  Arabia  to 
.^gyptus,  but  the  latter  subdued  the  eoaotry  of 
the  Melampodes,  which  he  called  f!irvpt,  after 
bis  own  name.  iEgyptua  by  his  severul  wive* 
had  fifty  sons,  and  his  brother  Dauans  fiffy 
daughters.  Dunauu  had  reason  to  fear  the  sons 
of  his  brother,  and  fled  with  his  daughters  to 
-Argos  in  Pelopouuesuu.  Thither  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  sons  of  ^gyptus,  who  demanded 
hia  daughtera  fur  their  wives,  and  promised 
faithful  alliance.  Danaus  oomplied  with  their 
reqaeet,  aod  distributed  his  daughters  among 
them,  bot  to  each  of  them  he  gave  a  dagger, 
with  whieh  they  were  to  kill  their  husbands  in 
the  bridal  nighW  All  the  ■oos  of  JSgjptus  were 
flraa  murdered,  wHii  llie  exeeption  oi  Lyooeus, 
who  was  faved  by  HypeminePtra.  Tlie  Daoaids 
buried  the  heads  of  thisir  murdered  hnsbaods  in 
Lema,  and  their  bodiet  outride  the  town,  and 
were  aftrt  wani*  purified  of  their  crime  bv  Mi- 
oerra  (Athena)  aud  Mercurj  (Uermee)  at  the 
•oanand  of  Jupiter  (Zeus). 

yEoTPTCS  {fj  Al^i  rrror  :  Al^  vrrrtor,  .'Kti'vptius  : 
DOW  Egypt),  a  oountrv  in  the  northeastern  cor- 
ner of  Africa,  boooded  on  the  norlh  by  the  Med- 
iterranean, on  the  east  by  Palestine,  Aralna  I'e- 
traea,  and  the  Red  Sea,  on  the  south  by  £thiopia, 
the  division  between  tiie  two  eountriee  being  at 
the  First  or  Little  Cataract  of  the  Nile.  clo«e  to 
Syeoe  (now  Anouan :  lat.  24°  8'),  aod  on  the 
Weet  by  the  Great  Lybian  Desert  TUf  is  the 
extent  usually  assigned  to  the  country ;  bat  it 
would  be  more  sti-ictly  correct  to  define  it  as 
that  nart  of  the  basin  of  tho  1^6  whioh  Ucs  be- 
low toe  First  Cataract 

1.  PhyticcU  Deteription  of  Egypti — ^TTie  River 
Nile,  flowing  from  south  to  north  through  a  nar- 
row valley,  encounters,  in  lat,  24"  8',  a  natural 
barrier,  composed  of  two  ialaucis  (Phila*  and  Ele- 
phantine), and  between  them  a  bed  of  sunken 
rocks,  by  which  it  is  made  to  fall  in  a  series 
of  cataracts,  or  rather  rapids,  (rti  KaraiWjra,  6 
fMcpdf  KarafifidimK,  Catarrbactcs  Minor,  com- 
pare OATARaoAOTEs),  which  have  always  been 
r^rded  as  the  southern  limit  assigned  by  na- 
ture to  Egypt  The  river  flows  due  north  be- 
tween two' range*  of  hiUs,  so  near  each  other 
as  to  leaVe  •eareely  any  cultivable  land,  as  fiur 
as  Silsilis  (now  JeUl  Seineleh),  alxiut  f  <rty  miles 
below  Sjeoe,  where  the  valley  is  enlarged  by 
Am  weetem  range  of  hOb  retiring  from  the 
river.  Thus  the  Nile  flows  f.ir  iiTiout  fire  hun- 
dred miiei^  through  a  valley  whose  averase 
breadtii  la  about  aeven  miM,  betwoen  liffla 
which  ill  <  nc  place  (west  of  Thebes)  attain  the 
height  of  teu  or  twelve  hundred  feat  above  the 
MS,  tos print  aona  linr  nila*  below  Mamphis, 
vImm  tha  w«il«D  nag*  of  UUt  n  Io  tiia 


northwest,  and  the  eastern  range  strikf^  off  ts 
the  easl,  aud  the  river  divides  into  branches 
(seven  in  andent  time,  bat  now  only  two),  which 
flow  through  a  low  alluvial  land,  called,  from  its 
diape,  the  Delta^  into  the  Mediterranean.  To 
tUi  valley  and  Ddta  must  be  added  the  coun- 
try  round  the  great  natural  lake  Mivris  (now 
Birket-tl'Keroun),  called  Komoe  Arstnoitcs  (now 
Fakum),  lying  northwest  of  Heraclefipdis,  and 
connected  with  tli.-  Vallry  r.f  Ihe  Nile  bv  a  break 
in  the  westeru  range  of  hills.  The  whole  d>s> 
triet  tfana  deoeribed  fa  periodieallr  laid  nnder 
water  by  the  overflowini^  of  the  Nile  from  April 
to  October.  The  river,  in  subsiding,  leaves  be- 
hind a  rich  deposit  of  line  ratid,  whieb  ibrmt 
the  soil  of  F^-ypt  All  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
inundation  is  rock  or  sand.  Hence  l^^pt  was 
called  the  "  Gia  of  the  Nile."  The  extent  of  the 
cultivable  land  of  Fjxypt  is  in  the  Delta  about 
4500  square  miles,  in  the  valley  about  2255,  io 
Faioum  about  340,  and  in  all  about  7096  square 
miles.  The  outlying  jwrtions  of  ancient  Eg;ypt 
consisted  of  three  cultivable  valleys  (called  Oar 
ses),  io  the  miil-<t  of  the  Western  or  Libyao 
Desert  a  valh-y  in  the  we«tpm  ranj^o  of  hills  on 
the  west  of  U»e  Delta,  called  Noun*  Nitriotea 
fh>m  the  Natron  Lakes  which  it  contains,  some 
settlements  on  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea.  and  in 
the  mountain  pofses  between  it  and  the  Nile, 
and  a  strip  of  coast  on  the  Mediterranean,  ex- 
tending east  as  far  as  Rhinocolura  (now  Ei- 
ArtMh),  and  west  as  far  (according  to  some  of 
the  ancients)  as  the  Catabatiimus  Magnus  (long, 
about  2&<'  10'  Kl  The  only  river  of  Egypt  « 
the  Nile.   J^d  Niun.  A  great  artiflefareanal 

(the  Bahr-Yiixmuf,  i.  a,  JottpKt  Canal)  r\\\M 

parallel  to  the  river,  at  tiba  ianaae%  of  about  six 
milea  from  1>!oHpoKi  Farm,  In  Ibe  fbeb^  to 

a  point  on  the  west  mouth  of  the  river  about 
halfway  between  Memphis  and  the  sea.  Many 
smaller  eanals  were  ent  to  regulate  the  irriga 

tion  of  the  country.  A  cnoal  from  the  eastern 
mouth  of  the  Kile  to  tlx  head  of  the  Red  tiea 
was  eommeneed  under  the  native  kings,  and 
finished  by  Dnriiis.  son  of  Hvsta'pes.  There 
were  several  lakes  iu  the  couutrr,  respecting 
whieh  omI  Uomm,  Manom,  BimM^  Tami, 

SlRBomfl,  and  L*CC8  Av.tRi. 

2.  AncifiiU  .'listort/. — At  the  earliest  period  to 
which  civil  history  reaches  bock,  Egypt  waa 
inhabited  hy  a  higfdv  civilized  ai^ricultural  peo- 

Sle,  unu'er  ft  settled  monarchical  goverameot, 
ivided  into  costM^  the  highest  of  which  waa 
compoaed  of  the  priests,  vho  were  the  minis 
ters  of  a  religion  bnse<l  on  a  pantheistic  worship 
of  nature,  and  having  for  its  sacred  symbofanot 
only  images,  but  also  living  animals  and  even 
planta    Tlie  priests  were  luso  in  possession  of 
all  the  literature  and  science  of  the  country,  ami 
all  the  omplovmenta  baaed  upon  such  knowl- 
edge. The  other  eutea  were,  second,  the  sol 
diers ;  third,  the  husbandmen;  fourth,  the  art 
ifioers  and  tradesmen;  and  last,  held  in  great 
ooQtemnt,  the  shepherds  or  herdsmen,  ponlter 
InTiiien,  and   servants.    The  F,.,'V[>tian* 


ei 


poesessed  a  written  language,  which  appears  tc 
have  had  aflbMea  willi  !»&  the  great  fiunOier 
of  I^anguage,  the  Semitic  and  the  Indo-Euro 
peao;  and  the  priestly  caste  had,  moreover 
the  agRlulTe  knowlega  of  a  laered  system  of 
initfaA  tiia  <hanw>aw  of  which  are  knodni  few 
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tilt  mne  of  Hieroglyphics,  in  contrndistinction  '  givin::i;  order?  for  the  building  of  AlcxaQdreA  fii 
to  vhidl  the  oummoo  characters  ar^  called  Eh-  Uie  partitioo  of  Uic  etuuire  of  Aiexiuul«r  AftMF 
cAon'a/        </  <A«  coun/ry).  Tb«y  w«r«  M>{htt  death  io  EO.  8SS,  Egypt  fell  to  the  iluurtt 

quaiated  with  all  the  prootsgea  of  ninniifacturo  of  Pt*>l'Mnv,  the  son  of  Lami".  ^vll(l  assumed  the 
which  are  esscotial  to  a  highly  civilized  cum-  title  of  King  iu  B.C.S06,  and  fuuaded  th«  djoaA- 
mmiity :  Uiey  had  made  f?reat  advances  in  the  j  ty  of  the  IHoIetniea,  under  whom  the  eooiitry 
fine  arts,  pspeciallv  anlilt'  <-;iiio  mid  fonliiture  ::!«  atlv  fl'iurisln  d.  nitd  hi  came  tlie  chief  !<f:it  of 
(fur  iu  paiuliug  their  progrciis  was  impeded  by  a  Greek  learuiug.  But  »ouu  oame  tho  perioii  of 
want  of  kno^edge  of  perspective);  they  were ;  decline.  Wars  with  the  a^jaeeot  kingdom  of 


deterred  from  coinineroial  onterpriso  by  the  p>U- 
ejr  of  the  priests,  but  Uiey  obtained  foreign  pn>- 
dfuctions  to  a  great  extent,  chiefly  tliroi^  the 

Pha'iiifijuis,  aud  at  !i  liit- t  p<'riod  tlicy  engaged 
iu  iiiarilime  expcdiliung  ;  in  s<neuce  they  do  not 
seciu  to  have  Hdvancc<l  eo  fur  as  some  have 
thought,  but  theii"  rclii:ion  led  them  to  cultivato 


Syria,  and  the  vices,  weaknesses,  and  di^^son- 
sioos  of  the  royal  family,  wore  out  the  stat^ 
tiU  in  EC.  81  the  Romans  wereealled  opooto 

iuterfore  in  the  disputes  for  the  crown,  and  in 
B.C.  65  tho  dynasty  of  tho  i'tolcmicd  came  to 
be  entirely  dependent  on  Roman  protection,  and 
at  last,  aftor  tiie  battle  of  Actium  and  the  deatij 


•struoomy  aud  \U  application  to  chronology,  and  of  Cleopatra,  who  was  the  laat  of  the  Ptolemies, 
the  nature  of  their  coiintry  made  a  knowledge '  Egypt  was  made  a  Roman  proviuce,  B.Q.  tO. 
of  geometry  (in  its  litend  sense)  indisjH'niUible, !  (4.)  Egypt  undor  the  Romans,  down  to  its  eon 


and  their  application  of  \\a  priucipK  n  lo  ai  ehitect- 
nre  is  attested  by  their  extant  edifices.  There 
Otn  be  little  doubt  that  the  orii^in  of  this  remark- 
able people  and  of  their  early  civilization  is  to 
be  traced  to  the  same  Asiatio  source  as  the 
early  civillzatioo  of  Assyria  and  India.  The 
ancient  history  of  Egypt  may  be  divided  into 
four  great  periods :  (1.)  From  the  earliest  tiroes 
to  ita  oooqueet  by  Oambyses ;  dui  iug  which  it 
was  niled  a  succession  of  native  princes,  into 
thf  difficulties  of  whoso  history  this  is  not  tho 
place  to  inquire.  The  last  of  them,  rsammen- 
nna,  was  oooquered  and  dethroned  1^  Oaml^ses 


quest  by  the  Arabs  in  A.D.  63ti.  As  a  Roman 
provinosb  Egypt  was  one  of  the  rnoi^t  Hoiui.^h- 
portions  of  the  empire.  The  fertility  of  its 
soil,  and  its  p>6ition  between  Europe  aud  Ara- 
bia and  India,  together  with  the  posse8si<Mi  of 
such  a  port  as  Alezandrea,  g^ve  it  the  full  bene- 
fit of  the  two  great  somves  of  wealth,  agricul- 
tuii'  and  commerce.  Learning  continued  to 
flourish  at  Alexaudrea,  and  the  patriarchs  of  the 
Christian  Church  in  that  city  became  so  power- 
ful AS  to  contend  for  supremacy  w  ith  tli"-*<'  of 
Antioch,  Constantiuople,  and  Aome,  while  a 
sueeeanon  of  teneben,  aneh  «•  Origen  tsoA 
ClcuKut  of  Alexandrea,  conferred  real  lustre 
on  tho  eoolesiaetieal  aooala  of  the  oouuury. 
Vbeo  the  Arabs  made  their  great  inrond  vpoa 
tho  Easteni  empire,  the  geographical  positioo 
of  Einrpt  natunulj  eaused  it  to  iall  an  imm«> 
diato  Tietim  to  ttiat  attaek.  wUdi  Ita  wealth 

and  the  peaceful  character  of  its  inhabif.iiit-  in- 
vited.  It  was  oonquered  by  Amrou,  lh«]  lieu* 
tenant  of  the  Calif  (Mur,  in  A  J>.  688. 

3.  Political  Gtoyrnph;/. — I'mrn  tho  earliosl 
times  the  country  w)\8  divided  into  (1.)  The 
Delta,  or  Lower  fccrvpt  {t6  ^Xto,  n  tutru  xvp* 
OOOquest  iu  B.C.  5 J5,  to  Hi,,  transforenco  of  their  1  now  El  Bahari,  Kl-lifbit) ;  (2.)  ITje  Heptauomis, 
domuiion  to  tlio  iluciduniuns  in  B.O.  882.   This  |  or  Middle  Egypt  rETrravo/itf.jy/irro^t)  ;(wpa,now 
period  was  one  of  ahnost  constant  atrngglaa  bo*  Mtw Mottant) ; (3^ The  Tliebais, or  Upper  Egypl^ 


meric  poema  dhow  sitmo  slight  acquaintance 
with  the  country  aud  its  river  (which  is  also 
eallod  Atxi'Trof,  Od^  25),  and  refer  to  the 
wealth  and  splcudor  of  "  Thebes  with  the  Hund- 
red GateH."  lu  tho  latter  part  of  the  period 
learned  men  among  the  Gredv  began  to  travel 
to  Etrypt  for  tho  eiUce  of  study iriLT  its  institu- 
tions ;  amoug  others,  ii  was  visited  by  Pythag- 
Thales,  and  Soloa  (8.)  Fnxn  the  Persian 


tweed  the  Eeyptiiuis  and  tlieir  conquerors,  until 
B.O.  840,  wheu  Nectanelx)  II.,  lUo  hist  native 
ruler  of  E^pt,  was  deft.itod  by  burius  Ochua. 
It  was  durmg  this  period  that  the  Ure«ks  acquir- 
ed a  oonsiderable  Knowledge  of  l-^'ypt.  In  tho 
wars  between  Egypt  and  I'ei-eia,  tho  two  leading 
states  of  Qreeoet  Athens  and  Sparta,  at  diflerent 
times  aidated  die  Egyptians,  according  to  the 
itate  of  tlieir  relations  to  each  other  and  to  Id 
and,  during  the  intervals  of  those  wars, 


SI  a 


Egypt  waa  riaitod  br  Oreek  hiatoriana  and  phi- 
losophers, Buch  as  Ilenaiiicus,  Herodotus,  An- 
aiKagoras,  Plato,  aud  others,  who  brought  back 
to  Qreeoe  (he  knowledge  of  the  ooontry  whidi 
they  acquired  from  the  priests  and  through  per- 
aonal  observation.  (8.)  The  dyuasty  of  Mace- 
donian kinaa,  liroin  the  aeoeauon  of  Ptoleniy, 
the  son  of  Lagus,  in  B.C.  ?>1",  down  to  B.C.  S(i, 
when  Egypt  became  a  proviuce  of  the  Komau 
«m|nre^  when  Alexander  invaded  Bgypt  b  R 
0. 882,  the  country  submitted  to  him  witliout  a 
•truggle ;  and  while  be  left  it  behind  him  to  re- 
turn to  the  eonquest  of  Poaia,  he  oonftmd  upon 
it  tha  greatest  benefit  thafc  wai  in  hie  ptm.  hgr 
18  r—  # 


{OrjfiaU,  f]  dvu  t^pf".  n*'^  Said) :  and  it  was  fur 
ther  subdivided  into  thirty-six  uomes  or  eovem- 
ments.  [Under  the  Ptolemies  the  aunbcr  of 
nom«8  became  enhirged,  partly  by  rcssftn  of  the 
new  and  improved  state  of  things  in  that  quar- 
ter of  Eirypt  where  Alexandrea  was  f>ittiiiied, 
partly  by  the  addition  of  the  Greater  \j  .>-.  r 
Oasis  to  Egj'pt,  and  jmrtly,  also,  by  the  aitvra- 
tiniis  which  au  active  commerce  had  produced 
aloug  the  borders  of  tho  Siuus  Arabicus.  A 
change  also  took  place  about  this  same  {period 
in  tlic  three  main  divisions  of  the  country. 
Lower  Egypt,  now  no  longer  confined  itself  to 
tiie  limits  ol  the  Delta,  but  had  its  extent  en- 
larged by  tho  addition  of  some  of  the  neighbor 
iog  nomea  In  like  manner,  Upper  EgypU  or 
the  TliebalB,  reeeived  a  portion  of  what  Irnd 
formerly  been  included  witliin  the  limit*  i-f  Mid- 
dle Egypt*  BO  that  eventually  but  seven  oomea 
renudnea  to  thia  hut^nflotionad  aeetion  of  tha 

country,  ^^lJ■KlI,  therefore,  received  the  name 
of  hoitanomi*.  The  number  of  nomes  became 
stall  RvtiMr  faarinaad,  at  »  aaheeauent  period 
bj  vaiiow  nbdivjiiim«lth*«idir  eoaab  Ak 
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\  •131  later  period  we  Lear  little  more  of  the 
mtm0^  A  new  diviiioa  of  the  country  took 
plao«  Qoder  the  Eastern  empire.  An  iinpflrial 

£reftct  exercised  sway  not  oulv  over  Egrpt, 
ut  also  over  Libya  as  fur  aa  Ojrreue,  while  a 
OMMi  MUiiari*  md  elmnfe  of  the  fonm.  From 
tiiiB  time  the  whole  of  Miiiillo  ELfvpt,  prrvions- 
ly  named  Hqttmtioinitf  bore  the  name  of  Arcadia, 
m  hooor  of  AimdSm,  cldot  eon  of  Theodoiim. 
A  new  nroTince  had  nUo  arisen,  a  ooiisiderable 
time  before  thia^  called  Auguttamnic€i,  from  its 
lying  dbiefly  aloiig  tiie  KUa.  It  eompriicd  ttM 
eastern  half  of  the  Delta,  together  with  a  por- 
tion of  Arabia,  as  far  as  tlio  Arabian  Gulf^  uud 
also  the  cities  on  the  Mediterranean  as  far  as 
the  fmutiei-a  vf  Syria.  IL3  cjipitfil  was  Pelu- 
nnin.J    lie«pectiug:  the  Oasea,  vid.  Oa»i& 

J&on  (AijTf,  A/yvrvf,  Alyvevc:  near  Qhior- 
gitza),  a  town  of  LMonift  on  tha  borden  of  Ar- 
cadia. 

jBlXka  (Idktttmi  AtXavini^:  now  Akaba),ti 
town  on  the  northern  arm  of  the  Red  Sea,  uear 
the  Bahr-tl-AkalxL,  which  was  called  by  the 
GredcB  jElanlUt,  from  the  name  of  the  town.  It 
is  the  £lath  of  tht>  Hel^ews,  and  one  of  the  sea- 
ports of  which  Solomon  possessed  hituself,  to 
(■rnr  on  trade  with  Ophir  and  the  remote  East 

M\lk  GiHSy  plebeian,  the  members  of  which 
are  given  under  their  surnames,  Gaixcb,  Laida, 

P^US,  SeJAXCS,  StOO,  TuBEttO. 

MilAt  A  name  given  to  Jernialem  after  ita 
netoratiatt  bj  fiw  Bobub  emperor  JSlini  Ha- 
drian ns. 

a  name  of  femalee  of  the  .^lia  gens. 
L  Vife  of  Solla^  Mnn,  of  the  fiunily  of 
|jbe  Tubcros,  and  wife  of  the  Eraporor  Claiuiius. 
She  was  repodiated  bj  him  in  order  to  make 
waj  for  Hesmlina.}^ 

j-Eliamh,  Clai  dIcb,  was  bom  at  Pranieste 
in  Italj,  and  Ured  at  Home  about  the  middle  of 
the  tiurd  eeotaiy  of  the  Chrirtian  era.  Though 
im  Italian,  be  Pj>^>ke  and  wrote  Greek  as  well  as 
a  native  Athetuan.  Ue  never  married,  and  lived 
tn  the  age  of  nty.  Two  of  his  works  have 
come  down  to  :  one  a  collection  of  iniseol- 
laneous  history  (lIo(X{7.>;  'laropia),  in  fourteen 
booki^  eommenly  called  Varia  /littoria;  and 
the  other  a  work  on  the  peculiarities  of  animals 
{lUpl  Zuuv  IdioTTiToc),  in  seventeen  books,  com- 
mool^  eaUed  JD«  Animtdiim  ^atunu  The  for- 
mer work  contains  short  nnrrntiona  and  anec- 
dotes, historical,  biographical,  antiquarian,  <i:c^ 
selected  from  "wadam  anUionb  genenJlj  with- 
out their  names  beino^  gi^^eOf  and  on  a  great 
variety  of  subjects.  The  latter  work  is  of  the 
same  kind,  scrappy  and  gossipping.  It  is  part- 
ly collected  from  older  writers,  and  partly  the 
result  of  his  own  observations  both  in  Italy  and 
abnjad.  Iliere  are  also  attributed  to  him  tw«Q- 
ty  letters  on  husbandry  {'AYpouutai  'EmoroXal), 
written  in  a  rhetorical  style  and  of  no  value. — 
JBtUtiona  :  Of  the  Varia  JJistoria,  by  Porixonius, 
Leyden,  1701 ;  by  Gronorins  Lcnrden,  1731 ; 
and  by  Kilhn,  Leipeic,  178a  Of  tt*  IkAni- 
nuUium  Natura,  by  Gronovius,  London,  1744; 
hj  J.  Sohneiiler,  I^psicb  17M;  and  by  Fr.  Ja- 
eobi,  Jeoa,  im  of  «Im  Zsllers^  by  Aldue 
Mnnutius,  in  tlio  Colleeiio  ^pitlUtinm  Otmea- 
rwa,  Veniee,  1499, 4to. 

IJtkuam,  Imtmt  om  of  tte  fldrty  ^mnts 
aider  the  Bom  «Mii%        SfV  who 


assumed  the  imptfial  purple  in  Ofld»  bat  wm 

killed  by  his  own  soldiera] 

iEul5U8  McociDs,  an  ancient  physician,  who 
must  have  lived  in  the  second  century  after 
Christ  as  he  ia  mentioned  by  Oalen  as  the 
oldest  of  his  tutors. 

^LL&Nt's  TAf-rTcT-s  f'Tcek  writer,  who  lived 
in  Borne  and  wrote  a  work  on  the  Military  Ta^ 
tiee  of  the  Oreeks  (ITrp^  XrpaTrjyiKuv  Tu^eenr 
'E?./.r}viK(:/v).  <ledicat.  (|  to  the  P^mperor  IIadri.m 
He  aJso  sives  a  brief  aooount  of  the  ooostitu 
tion  of  a  Roman  army  at  that  timo<  EHiHoiu  . 
By  Franci«ci:9  Robortellu%  Yeoiee^  1652;  and 
byElxevir,  Leyden,  161S. 

AMudt,  one  of  the  Harpies.   Vid.  Hsbftul 

AellSpcs  (*.\f ?  ?.0Tni-r),  a  surname  of  Iri?,  tlio 
messenger  of  the  g^oiis,  by  which  she  is  described 
as  swift-footed     a  storra-wind. 

iEsiIuA.  1.  Tbe  third  daughter  of  L  ^inil- 
ins  Paulus,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Cauna%  was 
tlie  wife  of  Seipio  Afri<mnus  I.  and  the  mother 
nf  the  celebratiil  Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the 
Graechi. — 2.  ^Emilia  Lepida.  Vid.  Lktida.— 
3.  A  Vestal  viig:in»  put  to  dflith  BJO.  114  §at 
having  TioUted  her  Towt  iqpoa  amml  oooip 

gions. 

MhIiJa  Genb,  one  of  the  most  ancient  patri* 
otan  gentes  at  Rome,  said  to  have  been  desix  ud- 
ed  from  Mamereus,  who  received  the  naniu  of 
^milius  on  account  of  the  persuasiveness  of 
bis  hmguage  aifivXtav  Xoyoo).  He's  Ifamer^ 
cos  is  represented  by  tome  as  tiie  eon  of  Py> 
thagoras,  and  by  others  as  the  son  of  Numa. 
The  most  diertriigiiished  membeim  of  the  gens 
are  given  mder  their  •otniiMi^  Bsncna,  latr- 
iDUs,  ilAMEitcrs  or  ^T^^mwifW!,  FaHO)  PaH^ 
Lca,  KioujLua,  Soauecs. 

MSaSxIk  Via,  made  hj  YL  AnlHiii  Lepidus, 
eoaB.C.  187,  continued  the  Via  Flaminia  from 
Ariminnm,  and  traversed  the  heart  of  Cisalpine 
Gaol  Ima^  Booada,  If  uliDa,  AunM,  Flaeen* 
tia  (where  it  crossed  the  Po)  to  Mediolaniim.  It 
was  subsequently  oontinu<Ki  as  far  as  Aauilcio. 

MviVLkvm.  I.  Ibe  son  of  L.  iEmilna  Pan 
his  Macodonicus,  was  adopted  hy  P.  Cornelius 
Soipio,  the  son  of  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Africanus, 
and  was  thw  eaOed  P.  Comelins  Scipio  iBmil- 
ianus  Africanus.  Vid,  Scipio. — 2.  The  govern- 
or of  Pannonla  and  Moesia  in  the  reign  of  Gal- 
lus,  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  his  soldiers  in 
AJ).  253,  but  was  slain  by  them  after  reigning 
a  few  mouths. — 3.  One  of  tbe  thirty  tyrants 
(A.D.  259-2d8X  ammMd  the  purple  in  Egypt, 
but  was  taken  priMOer  ud  Kraogled  fay  oroer 
of  Gollienus. 

JE.un.lm  Paoaoa.    Vid.  Naroe,  Ckttxam 

[iEKCnjt  LxBOLA    Vid.  Hjocod^b.] 

i£HdNA  or  EkOna  (now  Laibach\  a  furtifieJ 
town  m  Pannonia,  and  an  important  Romnu 
colony,  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  Argonauts. 

iEKiidfA,  also  called  FmiloOBA  and  iNXalHs 
(now  Itchia),  a  volcanic  island  off  the  ooast  of 
Campania,  at  tbe  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Urn- 
pies,  under  wUeh  tiie  Boman  poeta  repreecnt- 
ed  T^p-phoeus  as  lying. 

(Aiveta:  JJveuvs,  AiveiorqfX  a  town 
In  OliileliDoe,  on  the  Theramie  GolfiH^S.  Afta 

VarOB,  a  city  near  tlio  Achelous,  in  Acamania. 
iii_S<nho'a  time  destroyed:  further  south  was 
iVbM^  Bov  Ib  ndd^iMir  P«Im  (MoiMMt.1 
 (AI»Md%X  »  ~  '  ' 
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JEne&s,  given  to  bis  Ron  Ascnniiis  or  Tuliw,  and' 
to  tboM  who  were  believed  to  be  Uesceoded 
from  lum,  todi  M  Angvtai,  Mid  the  Bomaos 

{d  general 

J&skAa  (Aivaof).  1.  Jlonurie  Stort/.  iEueoa 
5VM  the  ion  of  Anchises  aod  Venus  (Aphrodite), 
ftnd  Ixjm  on  Mount  Ida.  On  liis  fatlior's  side 
he  was  a  great-grandsoa  of  Tro^,  and  thus  near- 
ly related  to  tbe  royal  bouse  of  Troy,  as  Priani 
mraself  was  a  graudgon  of  Tios.  Ue  was  edu- 
cated from  his  iuiauoy  at  Dardaaus,  in  the  house 
of  Aleothona,  the  husband  of  hit  diter.  At  fint 
be  took  no  part  in  the  Trojan  war  ;  and  it  was 
Dut  till  Achilles  attacked  liim  ou  Mount  Ida, 
and  draro  away  his  flocks,  that  he  led  his  Dar- 
daoians  against  the  Greeks.  Uencefurth  he 
and  Uector  are  tbe  great  bulwarks  of  the  Tro- 
jans a^inst  the  Greeks,  and  iEocas  appears 
beloved  by  gods  and  men.  On  more  than  one 
occasion  he  is  saved  in  battle  by  tbe  gods : 
Venus  (Aphrodite)  carried  him  off  when  he  was 
wooodeid  oj  Diomedeik  and  Neptune  (Poseidon), 
yi^bm  ho  was  on  the  jMnt  of  porishmg  by  the 
haudii  of  Acliilles.  Homer  makes  no  allusion 
to  the  emigration  of  Mo&u  after  the  capture 
of  Troy,  bat,  on  tbe  eootrary,  he  evidently  con* 
ceives  -^neas  and  his  descendants  as  reignine^ 
at  Troy  after  the  extiuotioo  of  the  house  of 
FrianLi— XdlfT  Btorim  Tha  later  etoriei  pre- 
sent the  greatest  variations  rosju'ctlnt:  the  con- 
duct of  /Kneaa  at  the  capture  uf  Troy  and  in 
tbe  erenta  immeduitely  following.  Most  ac- 
counts, however,  agree  that  after  the  city  had 
fallen,  he  withdrew  to  Mount  Ida  with  his  friends 
and  tbe  images  of  the  gods,  especially  that  of 
Pallas  (the  Palladium) ;  and  tluit  from  thcrjce 
be  crossed  over  to  Europe,  and  finally  settled  in 
Lalium  in  Italy,  where  he  lx>cunie  the  anoeetnd 
bero  of  the  Romjuis.  A  description  of  the  wan- 
derings of  ^Eueaa  before  he  reached  Latium, 
and  of  the  various  towns  and  temples  he  was 
beUeved  to  have  founded  durinjf  nls  wander- 
ings, is  given  by  Diouysiua  uf  iiulioaniassus 
(i,  to,  Ao.},  whose  aooount  is,  on  the  whole,  the 
■ame  as  the  one  followed  by  Virgil  in  his  .^neid, 
although  the  latter  makes  various  embellish- 
ments and  additions,  some  of  which,  such  as 
hit  landing  at  Carthage  and  meeting  with  Dido, 
tra  irreooneOahle  mfh  mythical  chronology. 
Fkom  Pallcne,  where  ^neas  stayed  tlic  winter 
after  the  taking  of  Troy,  be  sailed  with  his  oom- 
pamona  to  Delos,  Cytbera,  Boiss  in  Laeonia, 
Zncvntluis,  Leucas,  Actium,  Ambracia,  and  to 
Dodooa,  where  be  met  the  TroiaD  Ueleous. 
Vrom  Epiroi  1m  sailed  aeroes  the  lenaii  Sea  to 
Italy,  wncre  ho  landed  at  the  lapypian  promon- 
tory. Tbcoee  he  crossed  over  to'  Sicily,  where 
ha  met  the  Troifaoi,  Elymns  and  .^gestus  ( Aces- 
teaX  and  built  the  towns  of  Elyme  aud  yEgesta. 
From  Sicily  be  sailed  back  to  Italy,  landed  in 
the  port  of  Palhraraik  «un«  to  the  Island  of 
Lcueasia,  and  at  last  to  the  coast  of  I.atium. 
Various  signs  pointed  out  this  place  as  the  end 
of  his  wandenngs,  and  he  and  his  Trojans  ac- 
cordingly settled  in  Latiuni,  The  place  wh.^re 
they  hiid  landed  was  called  Troy.  Latiuus, 
king  of  the  Aborigines,  prepared  for  war,  but 
afterward  ooncluded  an  alliance  with  the  fitnm- 
gers,  gave  up  to  them  part  of  his  domiuiuns,  aud 
with  their  assistance  conquered  tbe  Rutulians.  j 
iESpeaa  iMmded  tbe  town  of  lA?intiim,  called  | 
90 


'  after  Lavinin,  tlie  daug!>ter  of  LatiLtis,  whom  he 
married.  A  new  war  then  followed  between 
Laturaa  and  Tunma^  in  triddi  both  eUefr  fd^ 

whcreupt)n  jEoees  became  sole  ruler  of  tbe 
Aborleiues  and  Trojans,  aod  both  uatioos  were 
united  into  one.  Soon  after  this  iBoeas  fell  in  a 
battle  witli  the  Rutulians,  who  were  assisted 
by  Llezentius,  kino:  of  tbe  Etruscans.  As  hie 
body  was  not  found  after  the  battle,  it  waa  be* 
lieved  that  it  had  been  carried  up  to  heaven, 
or  that  be  bad  perished  in  the  River  liumiciua 
The  Latina  erected  a  monument  to  him,  with 
the  inscription  7n  thr  fafhfr  and  nafire  god. 
Virgil  reprcscuU*  ^Euuis  landing  in  lluly  seven 
years  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  and  comprises  all 
the  events  in  Italy  from  the  landing  to  the  death 
of  Tumos,  within  the  space  of  twenty  days. 
The  story  of  tbe  desc<mt  of  the  Romans  from 
the  Trojans  through  .£neas  was  belicTed  at  an 
early  period,  but  probably  rests  on  no  historical 
foundation. — 2.  Ji..nka8  Silvius,  son  of  Silvius, 
and  grandson  of  Ascaoiitt)  ia  the  third  in  tbe  liafc 
of  the  m3rthical  kings  of  Alba  in  liitimn :  the  Sil* 
vii  rearardod  hiia  lu  tho  foiiiulrr  of  their  ln'ij.^e. 

JS^kAS  Gazjecs,  bo  called  from  Gaza,  his 
birth-place,  ftnirisfaed  Ai>.  487.  He  waa  at 
first  a  Platonist  aod  a  Sophist,  but  afterward 
became  a  Christian^  when  he  oomposed  a  din* 
loffoe,  on  tiie  launortality  <tf  tbe  Boul,  eaUed 
Tneophrattm. — Editions :  By  BartUui^  lipS 
1656 ;  By  Boiaaooade^  Far.,  1836. 

MiAm  TjutrAam,  a  GnA  wdber,  ffiay  be  tbt 
same  as  tho  ^Eneas  of  Stvmphalus,  the  general 
of  the  Arcadians,  B.C.  362  (Xeo,  Jleil^  vii,  8 
^  1) ;  and  be  probably  lived  abont  that  period. 
He  wrote  a  Wf)rk  on  the  art  of  war,  of  which  a 
portion  only  is  preserv  ed,  commonly  called  Com 
nuiitarins  PoliorcetieuB,  allowing  bow  a  siege 
should  be  rei-istcd.  An  epitome  of  tlic  wlndo 
book  was  made  by  Cinea&  (Cic,  ad  Fam.,  ix, 
26.)— Edition*:  By  Bmesti,  lipo,  1768;  br 

Orelli.  Lips.,  1818. 

.iE.NtsinKMis  (Ah  rjaidri^oi:),  a  celebrated  skep- 
tic, bom  at  Cnoeus  in  Crete,  probably  lived  a 
little  hiter  than  Cicero.  He  dilTored  on  many 
points  from  the  ordinary  ekcplica.  Tho  gradd 
peculiarity  of  his  system  waa  the  attempt  to 
unite  skepticism  with  tbe  earlier  philosophy,  to 
raise  a  positiye  foundation  for  it  by  accounting 
from  tbe  nature  of  things  for  tlie  never-ceasin^f 
changes  both  in  toe  material  and  spirittud  world. 
None  of  tiie  works  of  .£nesidemus  have  come 
down  to  us.  To  them  Sextus  Empiricus  wa» 
indebted  for  a  coosideraUe  part  of  his  workw— 
[2.  (Dor.  Afvi7(7((5a//of),  fiither  of  Tbmm,  tyrant 
of  Atjrigentuni.  Vid.  THKaOKr.! 
L4i»iA.    Vtd.  iEsfiAj 

JBmlnn  {Alvtiivef,  loa  'Evt^e^),  an  andaat 

Greek  nice,  orifiinally  nonr  0»m,  afterward  in 
southern  Thossaly,  between  iKta  and  Othiy% 
on  the  banks  of  the  Spensbim. 

[iExi  PoxH  (now  Jiuukntek),  a  town  of  B«tia, 
on  the  JEaus,] 

JEvm  (Aivop:  AlMOf,  AhtSnf't  now  Erne), 
an  ancient  town  in  Tlirace,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Hebrus,  mentioned  iu  the  Iliad.  It  was  col- 
onized by  the  2EEolians  of  Asia  Minor.  Vir^U 
{^n.,  iii.,  18)  supposes  Maoa  to  have  been  bmlt 
by  iEncas,  but  he  confounds  it  with  Jukka  in 
jdhaIddia«L  Under  tbe  Romaoa  Enoa  waa  a 
I  frea  towi^  and  a  plaae  of  im|mrtMM»e. 
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JSSJJB. 

Ann  (now /imX  s  Hrer  in  Rntit,  Ibe  boond- 

iiy  between  Raetia  an<l  N'nriciim. 

iB6u8  or  JE6iAi  (Aio/^is),  one  of  the  chief 
tifranehCB  of  Am  Hdlenle  nee,  nmpoeed  to  be 

descended  from  ^olus,  tho  sr>n  nf  Holloa  Vid. 
^OLCS,  Na  1.  They  originally  dwelt  in  The»- 
talr,  fh)m  whenoe  thev  spread  over  various 
parts  of  Greece,  and  alsu  tstt tU-d  in  jfiolit  10 
Asia  Minor,  and  in  the  Island  of  Lesbos. 

jE5u  hnSlM  {al  AlOXov  vr/ooi :  now  Lipari 
JiJands),  a  group  of  islands  nortlx^ast  of  Sicilv, 
trbere  ^olus,  the  god  of  the  -winds,  reigned 
Homer  {OcL,  x.,  1)  mentions  only  one  .^lian 
i;^land,  and  Virgil  (^«.,  i.,  62)  accordingly 
Apeaks  of  only  one  .^Eolia  {«c.  insula),  where 
JB<4q>  reigned,  PupnoMd  to  bo  Strongrle  or 
Lipara,  These  ishuius  were  nl^^o  called  Ilepha»- 
iXadci  or  Fy/cdnlff,  because  Hopbaeotus  or  Vul- 
can was  supposed  to  have  had  his  workshop  in 
one  of  them,  called  Hiera.  (Virg,  uEn^  viii., 
415,  *<"^.)  They  were  also  namea  LipSrenses, 
from  Lipjtra,  the  largest  of  them.  The  names 
of  these  islands  were  Lipilra  (now  Lipari),  Hi^ra 
(now  VbUano),  Strongyle  (now  StronUtoli),  Ph(B- 
nteOta  (now  Felieudi),  EricQ§a  (now  Alicudi), 
Euonymos  (now  Panaria\  Didyme  (now  8a- 
Una),  Hicesia  (now  lAma  manca),  BasiUdia  (now 
Bvnlvuo),  Ostcodes  (now  Utiica). 

.Adiinn  (A/oiUAjr),  a  patronymic  given  to 
the  BOM  of  iEolns,  as  Atnamas,  Cretiieos,  Sis- 
yphus, Salnionoiis,  nnd  t-i  his  trrniidsons, 
as  Gephalus,  Ulvsses,  and  Phrixua,  [Tlio  name 
JBoKdes,  applied  bv  Virgil  (.<£k,  6, 164)  to  Mi- 
senus,  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  arisen  fniin 
the  iM^endarr  connection  between  the  iEolian 
and  <Minpamflii  Camas ;  ofliera  suppose  timt,  as 
Misenus  played  upon  a  ■nind  instrument,  tlie 
poet,  by  a  ^^rative  genealogy,  makes  him  the 
son  of  the  wind^^  .ifiolus.  It  is  much  more 
pr<lta Vile,  however,  that  Virc,'il  calls  him  uE-JUh-n 
as  iudicjiting  merely  his  descent  from  a  mortal 
fkUier  named  ^Eolns,  the  same,  prolmblv,  with 
the  one  slain  in  battle  with  the  Latins  (y^n,  12, 
642,  Kq.y\  J!I&o]m  is  the  patrunymic  of  the  fe- 
BQale  desoendants  of  .Adas,  g^ven  to  his  dangh- 
ters  Canace  and  Alcyone. 

.^uLia  (Aio/U'f),  or  ./ECuA,  a  district  of  Mysia 
in  Asia  Minor,  was  peopled  by  JSolian  Greeks, 
whose  cities  pxteiidfd  from  the  Troad  along  the 
shores  of  the  AL'i^cxn  to  the  River  Hermus. 
In  early  times  their  twelve  most  important 
dUes  were  independent,  and  formed  a  league, 
the  members  of  which  celebrated  an  annual  fes- 
tival (the  Panafolium)  at  Cyme.  The  twelve 
cities  comprising  this  league  were  Cyme,  La- 
rissas,  Neontlelws,  Temnus,  Cilia,  Notium^ 
.Ajg^irOso,  Pitane,  j^'^tvx,  Myiin.i,  Grynea,  and 
Smjina;  but  Smtkna  subsequently  became  a 
member  of  fhe  Ionian  erafederacy.  (Herod^ 
I,  149,  seq.)  These  cities  were  snlxlu' d  by 
CrcBsus,  and  were  incorporated  in  the  Per- 
rian  empira  on  liie  conquest  of  Otobsos  by 

.£dLOs  (AioAof).  Son  of  Hellen  and  the 
nymph  Orscis,  aoid  hrodMr  of  Doras  and  Xu- 
tmi?.  TT<"  was  the  ruler  of  Thessaly,  and  the 
founder  of  the  i£olic  branch  of  the  Greek  na- 
tion. His  diildren  ara  aoid  to  liaTe  been  rery 
flomerous ;  but  the  most  ancient  story  men- 
tions only  four  sons,  vis^  Siavpbua,  Athamas, 
OMtnib  and  BafaaoiNm   m  gnat  extant 


of  coontry  whidi  this  raoe  oceupied  probably 
gave  riac  to  the  varying  accounts  about  the 
number  of  his  children. — 2.  Son  oi  Uippotes,  or, 
according  to  others,  of  Neptnne  (Pooeldoa)  and 
Ame,  a  <1f>?o.  nriant  nf  the  previous  .^Eolus.  His 
story  probably  refers  to  the  emigration  of  a 
branch  of  the  Julians  to  the  west  IBs  raotiier 
was  carried  to  Metapontura  in  Italy,  whore  she 
gave  birth  to  .£olus  and  his  brother  B<£otu8. 
The  two  brothers  afterward  fled  from  Metapon- 
turn,  and  ^ilus  went  to  some  islands  in  the 
Tyrrhenian  Sea,  which  received  from  him  the 
name  of  the  ./Eolian  Islands.  Here  he  reigned 
as  a  just  and  pious  king,  taught  the  natives  the 
use  of  sails  for  ships,  and  foretold  them  the  na- 
ture of  the  winds  ^at  were  to  rise.  In  these 
accounts  .iEolus,  the  fether  of  the  ^)lian  race, 
is  placed  in  relationship  with  .£oIub,  the  ruler 
ana  god  of  the  winds.  In  Homer,  however, 
iEolus,  the  son  of  Hippotes,  is  neither  the  god 
nor  the  father  of  the  winds,  but  merely  the 
happy  ruler  of  the  i£oIian  Island^  to  whom  Ju- 
piter (Zeus)  had  given  dominion  over  the  winds, 
which  he  might  soothe  or  excite  according  to  bis 

Sleasure.  (Ci,  x.,  1,  aeq.)  This  statement  of 
[omer«  and  the  etTmok^  of  the  name  of  i£o- 
las  from  ieXX6,  lea  to  Mnxm  being  regarded  in 
later  times  as  the  grxl  and  king  of  the  winds, 
which  he  kept  inclosed  in  a  mountain.  Itia^ 
therefore,  to  nun  tiiat  Jnno  applies  when  she 
wishes  to  destroy  the  fleet  of  the  Trojans. 
(Virg..  uEn^  U  76.)  The  ^lian  Island  of  Ho- 
mer was  in  later  times  bdiered  to  be  Lipara  «r 
S'Tiititryle.  and  was  noeordint^ly  rt  y^iirdtMi  ;n  the 
place  in  which  the  god  of  the  winds  dwelt.  VUL 
JEotLM  hmuL  * 

JF.vf'.K  (AiTfja:  AlrrcdTTir).  1.  A  town  in 
Messeuia  on  the  sea-coast,  afterward  TmnUA, 
[as  Strabo  says,  but,  aoeordii^  to  Fansaniasi 
the  Inter  CoBom.] — S.  A  town  in  OjTpna,  aftar^ 
ward  Sou. 

.£rT  (AJnr),  a  town  in  Blxi^  sitoated  on  a 

height,  as  its  name  iodicat-(-s. 

Jilpv TU8  (Alrrvrof).  A  mythical  king  of  Ar- 
cadia, from  whom  a  part  of  the  country  waa 
called  ->Epytis. — 2.  Young' «t  gon  of  tlae  Hera- 
did  Cresphontes,  king  of  ilesseuia,  and  of  Mer» 
ope,  daughtt-r  of  the  Arcadian  khig  Cypselus. 
When  his  father  and  brothers  were  murdered 
during  an  insurrection.  JEpytus  alone,  who  was 
with  his  grandfather  Cypsehis,  escaped  the  dan- 
ger. The  throne  of  Cresphontes  was,  in  the 
mean  time,  occupied  by  the  Heraclid  Polyphoo- 
tes,  who  also  forced  Merope  to  becf»me  \w  wife. 
When  JBpytus  had  grown  to  manhood,  he  re- 
turned to  ms  kingdom,  and  put  Polyphontea  to 
death.  From  him  the  kings  "f  Mi-ssonia  Wtfa 
called  ,£pjtids  instead  of  the  more  general 
name  Heradida — 8.  Son  of  SppotlxNis,  Icing 
(T  .\readia,  and  great  i^r an <!son  of^  the  ..f'pytus 
mentioned  first— [4.  Son  of  Neleus»  grandson 
of  Codms,  frander  of  Prien&l 

an  ancient  warlike  people  of  Italy,  dwelling  in 
the  upper  Talley  of  the  Anio,  in  the  mountains  - 
forming  the  eastern  boun<lary  of  Latium.  and 
between  the  Latini,  Sabini,  Heniici,  and  Marei. 
In  eonjnnetion  with  Am  Yolsei,  who  were  of  the 
same  race,  they  carried  on  eonstant  hostilities 
with  Rome,  but  were  finally  8ub<lued  in  B.C. 
SOS.    One  of  fbcir  ahlaf  seats  wto  Moook 

SI 
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Al^dns,  front  whic^  theywer« 

make  thoir  marauding  expeditions. 

^QUI  FaLISCI.  VuL  FAtEBII. 
JEfiVlUXlAViC      Vid.  M.ELILS. 

[^'Eqclm  TirricxM.     ViJ.  Egi  iri  Tlticvs.] 
Aebu  (now  JUont  VetUeux),  a  city  of  Uallia 
NarboDeosiii,  hating  an  akfatad  and  aiiy  sitaa- 

tioD.] 

[AkuiAs,  au  ancient  king  of  Cvprns,  who  is 
•aid  to  bare  founded  tlie  lamplaat  Vanni  (Aph- 
rodite) at  Paphos.] 

Aiaopi  {'AtpomiX  daughter  of  Catreus,  king 
of  Crete,  and  grand-daughter  of  Minos,  ller 
father,  who  had  received  an  oracle  that  he 
BhouU  lose  his  life  by  one  of  his  children,  gave 
bar  and  her  sister  Clymene  to  Kauplius,  v,  ho 
"wu  to  sell  them  in  a  fiwaigo  landL  Aeropa  mar- 
ried Plisthence,  the  wm  of  Atreot,  and  Wame 
by  hiiu  the  mother  of  Agamemnon  and  Mcni  laus. 
Aftar  the  daath  of  PlMtbeDOs,  Aerope  married 
Atreaa;  and  her  two  sons,  who  were  edneated 
by  Atreufe,  were  generally  believed  to  be  his 
■ooa.  Aerope  was  iiutbl«ts  to  Atreus,  being 
•educed  by  Hyestea  ' 

[Akuoits  ('Afpnzor),  brothor  of  Perdiccas, 
Trho  was  the  first  Macedonian  king  of  the  race 
of  Temema,  BLO.  67(K— Sl  Adropus  I.,  king  of 
Maco<lonia,  great-grandson  of  Penlicons,  futber 
of  Alcetaa. — 8.  Aeropus  II.,  king  of  Macedonia, 
g^uardian  of  Orestes,  the  »*>q  of  Archelaus,  whom 
ho  murdered,  after  reigning  jointly  with  him  for 
four  years;  alter  this  he  ruled  for  two  years 
alone,  and  waa  tiien  niaeeadad  taj  fab  aoo  rnm- 
ninii.] 

[^JERorcs  MoNS  (now  Tn.Win),  a  mountain 
range  of  lUyrieam,  at  the  haaa  of  whidi  flowa 

the  Aous.] 

JisACtH  (KlaaKor),  son  of  I'riam  and  Alex- 
irrboQ.  He  lived  far  from  his  father's  court, 
in  the  solitude  of  mountain  forests.  Hcspe- 
ria,  however,  the  daughter  of  Cebreo,  kindled 
love  in  his  heart,  and  un  one  occasion,  while  he 
was  pursuing  her,  she  was  stuug  by  a  viper  and 
died.  .^EWus  in  bis  grief  threw  himeelf  bto 
the  Bt  a,  and  wjis  oluint^i  ii  hy  Tt  thys  into  an 
iiquatic  bird,  'i  liis  is  the  stonr  reUted  by  Ovid 
{.ffet^  xi..  761.  uq.),  but  it  M  fold  dfffersntly  by 
ApoUodoni^^. 
j£sAB,  the  name  of  the  deity  among  the 


^SAR  or  iEsARt's  (now  Emro),  a  river  near 
Orotou,  in  the  country  of  the  Brutti,  in  Southern 
Italy. 

.^souTnes  {klaxivijr).  1.  Tlie  Athenian  ora- 
tor, bom  B.O.  389,  was  the  sou  uf  Atrometus 
and  Okuoolliea.  According  to  DemoetheiMa, 
his  pohtical  antngouisl,  his  parent*  were  of  diw- 
reputable  character,  and  nut  even  citizens  of 
Amens;  but  i-E.schines  hinoaelf  says  that  his 
father  was  deacctKh'd  from  nn  honorable  fun;ilv, 
and  lost  his  property  during  the  I'elupouuctiiujj 
war.  In  bis  youth, '.^Ischiues  appears  to  have 
assisted  his  father  in  his  school ;  he  next  acted 
as  secretary  to  Aristophon,  and  afterward  to 
Eubulus  ;  he  subsequently  triad  his  fortune  as 
an  actor,  but  was  unsoeeessful ;  and  at  length, 
after  serriog  with  distbction  in  the  army,  came 
forward  as  a  public  speaker,  and  soon  acquired 
great  reputatioa.  In  847  he  was  sent,  along 
witii  DanoatliaMi^  aa  ana  of  the  ten  ambassa- 
4Qn  to  negotiate  a  paaflawidiPliilip:  froni 
S8 


tiiM  ha  •ppeara  aa  tiia  ftiand  of  the 

party  and  as  the  oppooent  of  Dem<>9tbcne«. 
Shortly  afterward  JEma&a&A  formed  one  of  the 
second  embassy  sent  to  Philip  to  receive  thn 
oMth  of  Philip  to  tlie  treaty  which  had  Won  o^oa- 
clu'kil  witli  the  Athenians  ;  but,  as  tljc  delay 
of  the  ninlm^dors  in  obtaining  the  ratiticatk)9 
bad  been  favorable  to  the  interests  of  Philip. 
J:)schines,  on  his  return  to  Athens,  was  ac- 
cused by  Timarchus.   He  evaded  the  danger  by 
bringing  forward  a  oounter-aocueation  againrt 
Timarchus  (846),  and  by  showing  that  the  moral 
conduct  of  bis  accuser  was  such  that  be  \xaA  no 
right  to  speak  before  the  pwpla.  The  epeeoh 
in  wfaibh  iBsohinee  atta^ed  Timardnn  ia  atiS 
extant:  Timarchus  waa  condemned,  ond  -Es- 
ohinee  gained  a  brtUiant  triumpli.   In  84^  De- 
mosthenes renewed  the  eharge  against  MmAA- 
nes  of  treachery  dunng  his  second  eml«i.o>y  to 
Phihp.   This  eharge  of  Demosthenes  (irep2  ira- 
pavfvccStia^)  waa  wA  apoksa.  hot  poblnhed  aa  n 
memorial,  and  yEschines  answered  it  in  a  sim- 
ilar memonal  on  the  embassy  {TTtfi  iraparrpea- 
teiac),  whid)  waa  likewise  published.  Short- 
ly after  the  battle  <'f  Cha'n  in'a,  in  3^S,  which 
gave  Philip  the  supremacy  in  Greece,  Ctebiphoo 
proposed  that  Demosthenes  shoold  be  rewarded 
for  his  services  with  a  j^'«l(k-n  crown  in  the  the- 
atre at  the  great  Diouybitu    Kschiue^  availed 
hiniiclf  ef  the  illegal  form  in  wluch  this  reward 
was  propoaed  to  be  given  to  brin^^  a  charge 
against  Otesiphoo  on  that  ground,  but  he  did 
nut  in-o»eente  the  charge  till  eight  years  lator 
o3u.    The  speeeh  wliieh  be  dtlivfrtd  on  the 
occasion  is  extant,  and  was  answered  by  De« 
meatbenes  in  his  celebrated  MBtkm  on  the 
crown  (jrrpi  are^dvov).    Ji^hines  was  defeat* 
e^.  and  withdrew  frum  Athens.    He  went  to 
Asia  Minor,  and  at  length  established  a  school 
I  of  eloquence  at  Rhodes.   On  one  occasion  he 
I  read  to  his  audience  in  Rhodes  his  speech 
I  against  Cteeiphou,  [imd,  after  receiving  much 
appUuse,  he  was  desired  to  read  the  apeeeh  of 
his  antagonist    When  he  bad  done  tfais^  Ua 
auditors  expressed  groat  a<lminition;  "but,* 
exclaimed  iEsohioes,  "  how  much  greater  wo«ud 
hare  been  yoor  admiratioa  if  yon  had  heard  (Da- 

mo-,tlienes)  hinjselfl"]  From  RIkkIcs  be  \v..nt 
to  Samoa,  where  he  died  ia  814.  Besides  the 
three  orations  extant*  we  also  posaess  twelre 

letters  which  are  ai«eriUed  to  /E*chines,  but 
which  are  the  work  of  late  sophists. — Js^tiont, 
In  the  editions  of  the  A  ttie  oralori  (eidL  Dnea- 

TnrNf  -i\  and  by  Premi,  Zurich,  18'23. — "2.  An 
I  Athenian  philosopher  and  rhetorician,  and  a 
IdiiMple  of  Soeratea.  After  the-  death  of  Ida 

master,  he  went  to  Syraeuse;  but  r<  lnnii  (l  to 
I  Athens  after  the  expulsion  of  Diouvaiu^,  uud 
!  supported  himseU^  receiving  money  for  his  in- 
ptruetio!)?.     He  wrote   several  dialo^ius,  but 
Uie  three  which  have  come  down  to  us  under 
this  name  are  wil  t;- nuine. — EJiliont:  Bv  Ks- 
chor,  Lips,  178C;  Ly  IJookh,  Ikid.  l,  181U;  and 
in  many  editions  of  I'lato. — S.  Of  NeapoUs,  a 
Peripatetic  pliilosopher,  who  was  at  the  head 
of  the  Academy  at  Athens,  together  with  Chnr- 
I  madas  and  Clitvmachus,  about  B.O.  109. — 4.  Of 
I  Miletus,  a  contemporary  of  Cicero,  and  a  di«> 
tinguished  orator  in  the  Asiatic  style  of  elo* 
I  Quence. — ^6.  A  distinguished  indiTidual  among 
I      £ratnan%  who  «MSolo«ed  to  the  Athammt 
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the  treachoroua  <l*'sii;n3  of  «>>ino  of  his  QOODtl^* 
tneu,  wbea  the  former  had  come  to  ttMir  tld 
Bgniast  the  Peniana — 6.  An  AouvaniMi, 

niander  of  a  c<iinp:iiiy  of  light-arnu-cl  truops  in 
the  retreat  of  the  ton  tbousaad  uuder  Xcdo- 
phoa] 

uEscHuToN  {Khxpiuv).  1.  Of  Symonsc,  "whose 
wife  Pippa  was  one  of  the  mistrei^scs  of  Verres, 
«nd  wbo  was  himaelf  one  of  tlie  Bcandaioos  in- 
struments of  Verres. — 2.  An  ianiLic  poet,  a  na- 
tive of  Samoa.  Thero  waa  au  epic  pjct  of  the 
Mme  name,  who  was  a  natira  of  Hytileao  and 
a  pupil  of  Aristotle,  and  who  accompanied  Alex- 
BDvic-i*  ou  some  of  his  expeditioua.  He  may 
perhaps  be  the  same  person  as  the  Samiaa. — 
8.  A  native  of  Pergnrmi?.  and  a  physician  in 
the  second  century  ulUr  Christ,  wua  cue  of 
Galen's  tutors. 

^t^^CfiVLL'iJi  (A/'(T^ i'?.or).  1.  The  celchrati'd 
tragic  jXK't,  wa^  boru  ut  Eleusis  in  Attica,  B.C. 
626,  so  that  he  was  thirty -five  years  of  age  at 
the  time  of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  juid  contera- 

Sorary  with  Siinonides  and  Pindar.  Ilia  father 
laphocioa  waa  probably  c^>nnected  with  the 
worship  of  Ceres  (Demcter),  and  iEachylus 
himself  was,  according  to  some  authorities,  ini- 
tiated in  the  mysteries  of  this  i;oddes«.  At  the 
age  of  tweaty-nvd  (J3.0. 499)^  be  made  his  first 
appearance  as  a  eompetitor  tor  the  prize  of 
tracedy,  without  being  8ucces.-*fuL  He,  with 
hisorothers  (^luegirus  and  Amioius,  ibitgbtat 
the  Imttle  of  lunithon  (490),  and  also  at  those 
of  Salamis  (  ISO)  and  Plat;t  ii  (479).  In  484  he 
gained  the  prize  of  tragedy  ;  and  iu  472  he  eaiu- 
ed  the  prise  with  the  trilogy,  of  whidi  tiie  Per^ 
sie,  the  earliest  <tf  bis  extant  d^lnlIl^i,  was  one 
piece.  In  468  he  was  defeated  in  a  tragio  con- 
test by  bis  younger  rival,  Sophoeles;  aira  he  is 
said  in  eon~«t(iueuce  to  have  quitted  Atln'tis  in 
disgust,  aud  to  ImTe  gone  to  the  court  of  Uiero, 
king  of  Syracose,  wnen  he  found  Simonides, 
tlie  lyric  poeL  In  467  his  friend  and  patron 
King  Uiero  died;  and  in  45B  it  appears  that 
^BSsoiylttS  was  again  at  Athens,  from  the  fisct 

rt  the  trilogy  of  the  Orcsteia  was  produced 
that  year.  In  tlie  same  or  the  lollowiug 
jear  he  again  visited  Sicily,  and  he  died  at 
Gela  in  45(5,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 
It  is  fciiid  that  an  eai:ie,  mistaking  the  poet's 
bald  head  for  a  6t»>ne,  kt  a  tortoise  fiUl  upon  it 
♦u  break  tlii-  fhcll,  aii  l  ho  fultilled  au  oracle,  ac- 
cording to  which  Jiiciiylua  was  fated  to  die  by 
«  blow  from  heaven,  ^e  alterations  made  by 
^scbylus  in  the  composition  and  dramatic  rei>- 
resentation  of  Tragedy  were  so  great,  that  he 
was  considered  faj  tb»  Aliwnianff  as  the  £stber 
of  it,  just  as  Homer  was  of  Epic  poetry  and 
Herodotus  of  History.  Even  the  improve- 
ments and  alterations  introduced  by  bis  suc- 
cessors were  the  natural  results  and  sugges- 
tions of  those  of  iBiehylus.  The  first  and  prin- 
cipal alteration  which  he  made  was  the  intro- 
doetion  of  a  second  actor  {devr^yovianjc),  and 
the  oonseanent  formation  of  tiie  malogue  prop- 
erly so  called,  and  the  limitation  of  the  cnoral 
parts.  The  innovation  was  of  course  adopted 
by  his  eontempomries,  just  as  JESsehylus  mm- 
self  followed  tlie  example  of  SophiHjles,  in  sub- 
aequeatly  introducing  »  third  actor.  But  the 
kapioTementa  of  iBsdiylns  were  not  limited  to 
Hm  oompoaitfaii  of  tragedy:  ha 


added  the  m- 


sources  of  art  in  iU  oxliibition.  Thus  he  M 
aaid  to  have  availed  himself  of  the  skill  of  Ag> 
aflkardtna,  who  painted  for  him  the  first  soenea 

which  had  ever  been  drawn  according  to  the 
principles  of  linear  perspective.  He  alao  fui> 
niahea  his  aeton  wim  more  suitaUe  and  mag* 

uifieent  dresses,  with  si^ificant  and  various 
masks,  and  with  the  thick-soled  cothurnus,  to 
raise  their  statore  to  the  hdgfat  of  heroes.  He 
moreover  bestowed  so  much  attention  <>n  the 
choral  dances,  that  he  is  said  to  have  invented 
viirious  fignres  himself,  and  to  have  instmetod 
the  choristers  in  them  without  the  aid  of  the 
regular  ballet-masters.  With  him,  also  araie 
the  usage  of  representing  at  the  same  time  n 
trilofjy  o{  plays  connected  in  subject,  so  that 
each  formed  one  act,  as  it  were,  of  a  great  whole, 
which  mi;,'ht  be  compared  with  some  of  Shjiks- 
I>*\iri''6  bistorical  plavs.  Even  before  the  time 
of  ^E.-chylLis,  it  had  Ikcu  customary  to  contend 
for  the  prize  of  tragedy  with  three  plays  exhibit- 
ed at  the  same  time,  but  it  was  reserved  fnr  liiia 
to  show  how  each  of  three  tragedies  might  be 
complete  in  itself,  and  independent  of  the  rest, 
aud  nevertheless  form  opart  of  an  harmonious 
and  connected  whole.  Tue  only  example  still 
extant  of  such  a  triiogv  b  the  Oresteia,  as  it 
was  called.  A  satyrical  play  commonly  follow- 
ed each  tragic  tnlogy.  ^chylus  is  said  to 
have  written  M  venty  tragedies.  Of  these  only 
seven  are  ex  taut,  namely,  the  Ptrtiant,  the 
Beam  agaitui  J^^eg,  the  Simftianlt,  the  Pro- 
metheux,  the  Aijamcttniony  the  Cfioephori,  and  J?u- 
menides;  the  last  three  iormiog,  as  already  re- 
marked, the  trilo^  of  the  Cruteta,  The  Ptr- 
sians  was  acted  ni  472,  and  the  Sam  against 
2'heUs  a  Year  afterwarii.  The  Oretteia  was  rep> 
resented  in  468;  the  Suppliani*  and  the  Prth 
jnelheuM  were  brouglit  oul  some  time  between 
the  Seven  againtt  Thtbes  aud  the  Oresteia.  It 
has  been  supposed  firom  some  alluuons  in  ttie 
Sitpplia>}tg,  that  this  play  was  acted  in  461, 
when  Athens  was  allied  with  Argoa. — Editions: 
By  SchQtz,  third  edition,  HaL  1808-21 ;  by 
WelUuer.  Uy^..  1823:  by  W.  Dindorf;  Lips., 
1827.  aud  Uxuii.,  1832; 'and  by  Scholefield, 
Camk,  1830.  [The  be^t  edition,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  is  that  by  Bluinfield,  which  unfortunately 
was  never  completed,  ojotaiuiug  only  five  of 
the  seven  remaining  tragedies. — 2.  of  Onidni, 
a  contemix>rary  of  Cicero,  aud  ttno  of  the  most 
celebrated  rhetoricians  of  Asia  Minor. — 8.  Of 
Rhodes,  waa  appointed  by  Alenoder  fbe  Great 
one  of  the  inspectors  of  the  governors  of  thafe 
country  after  its  conquest,  in  B.O.  332.'] 

jSscClafIis  ('A(7x/'.jyfftof),  the  god  of  the  med- 
ical art.  In  the  Homeric  pi>ems  iEsculapius  is 
not  a  divinity,  but  simply  the  "  blameless  physi- 
cian" {'iTjTtjp  uuvfiui>),  whose  sons,  Maehaon  and 
Podalirius,  were  the  physicians  in  the  Greek 
army,  and  ruled  over  Tricca,  Ithome,  and  C£eha- 
lia.  Homer  says  notliing  of  the  descent  of  j£a- 
culapiua.  The  common  story  relates  that  be 
was  a  son  of  Apollo  and  Coronis,  and  tiiat  when 
Coronis  was  with  child  by  Apollo,  she  became 
enamored  with  Ischys,  on  Arcadiaa  ApoUo^ 
informed  of  tUi  by  a  raren,  which  he  had  set 
to  wat'  1i  her,  or,  according  to  otbers,  by  his  own 
prophetic  powers,  sent  bis  sister  Artemis  to  kill 
DMonia.  Aitenua  Meordiogly  destroyed  Oo> 
vonb  in  bar  «wn  hooM  at  Laoaila  in  Thawily, 
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00  the  shore  of  Lake  Baebia.  Acoordinf  to  Orid  ] 
{Met^  ii^  6u5),  it  was  ApoUu  himself  Who  kille<I 
Coroais  and  l^chys.  \\  heo  the  body  of  Coroois 
waa  to  be  bunicJ,  cither  Apollo  or  Mercury 
(Hermes)  tiiivt  d  the  child  iEaculapius  from  the 
flames,  and  carried  it  to  Chiron,  who  instructed 
the  buj  in  the  ari  of  bealiag  and  in  huuting. 
There  are  Tarions  oflier  muTattres  resnecting 
his  birth,  according  to  soiiif  of  which  he  vi&a 
a  native  of  Epidaurus,  and  this  waa  a  oommoa  1 
opinioo  in  later  times.  After  he  had  grown 
up,  reports  spread  over  all  countriofi,  that  he ' 
not  oolj  cured  all  the  sick,  but  called  the  dead  • 
to  life  again.  But  wlule  he  was  reetorioff 
Glnucus  t^)  life.  Jupiter  (Zeus)  killed  him  \rith 
a  Ha^h  of  lightnmg,  as  he  feared  lest  men  might : 
coutrive  to  escape  death  altogether,  or  because  I 
Pluto  had  coniplained  of  yEsculapius  diminish- ' 
iog  the  uuiitber  of  the  dead.  But  on  the 
request  of  Apollo,  Jupiter  (Zeus)  placed  JEscu- 
lapius  nmoni;  the  stam  ^-Escuhipiu*  is  aUo 
said  to  have  taken  part  in  the  expeJition  of  the 
Argonauts  and  in  the  Calydoman  hunt  He 
vraa  married  to  Epiooe,  niid  b>  -i<!(s  Uie  two 
eons  8pi>ken  of  by  Uomer,  ^v  »■  uU..  lind  mention 
of  the  following  children  >  f  lii>:  lauiscus,  Alex- 
enor,  Aratus,  Hygieia,  i£gle,  laso,  and  Puna- 
eeia,  most  of  whom  are  only  personifications  of 
the  powers  ascribed  to  their  father.  jEflcula- 
nius  was  worshipped  all  oTer  Greece.  His 
temples  were  usually  btdlt  in  healthy  places,  on 
hills  (  titsiile  the  town,  and  near  w, Vis  which 
were  believed  to  liavo  hcaliog  powers.  Iliese 
temples  were  not  only  place*  of  worship,  but 
were  frequented  by  great  numbers  of  sick  per- 
sons, and  may  therefore  be  compared  to  moocm 
hospitals,  llie  principal  seat  <n  his  worship  in 
Greece  was  Kjinlauniri,  wh'M-e  he  had  a  ten)j)le 
sumiund<  d  with  jiu  extensive  m-ove.  Serpents 
were  everywhere  comieeCeci  inth  bIs  worship, 
probably  because  tlicy  wore  n  synihul  of  pru- 
deuce  and  reouvatiou,  and  were  believcu  to 
have  tha  power  of  discovering  herbs  of  won- 
drous powers.  Forulliese  rea«<)n«,  a  peculiar 
kind  of  tamo  serpents,  in  which  Kpidaurus 
abounded,  was  not  only  kept  in  his  temple,  but 
the  god  liimself  freouently  appeared  iu  the  form 
of  a  serpent  At  Konie  the  worship  of  JCscu- 
lapius  was  ii»tn>(luce<l  from  Epidaurus  at  the 
oommaad  of  the  Delpbio  oracle  or  of  the  Sybil- 
fine  books,  in  RO.  298,  for  the  purpose  of  avert- 
i^  a  jiestileuce.  The  supposed  uescendants  of 
.^sculapiuB  were  called  by  the  patronymic  name 
Attie^adet  KaK7.T]Tiuftai),  and  their  principal 
seats  were  Cos  and  Cnidus.  Tliey  were  an  order 
or  caste  of  priests,  aod  for  a  long  period  the 
praetiee  of  mediq^  was  Intimately  eonneeted 
with  religion.  The  knowledge  of  im  diciue  was 
regarded  as  a  sacred  secret,  which  was  trans- 
mitted from  fiither  to  Mm  in  the  lamflUee  of  the 
Asclcpiado!.  Respecting  the  festivals  of  iBsou- 
apius,  vid.  Diet,  of  Antig. 

[.^sEpcs  (.Kloifiroc),  BOD  of  Bueolioo  aoA  the 
^^ph  Abarbaret,  ilain  bj  Emyalot  before 

J^trvs  (Al(T>?Tof :)  [now  JJoklu  according  to 
Leake,  hut  usually  cooHidered  the  modern  Salal- 
n  river  which  rises  in  the  mountains  of 
Ida,  and  flows  by  a  niHiheriy  course  into  the 
Propontis,  which  it  enteis  wcit  of  Gyaene  and 
3aal  of  the  Oranicus. 
84 


JEsKtisiA  (.^semlnm:  now  JtenUa),  a  town 

in  Samnium,  made  a  Roman  colony  in  tb«  firat 
Punic  war. 

JBsia  (now  JSnno  or  /ViaR«itfio)^  a  river  which 
formed  the  boondary  between  Pieennm  and 

Unibria,  was  anciently  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  Senooesi  and  the  northeastern  bouixlaiy 
of  Italy  proper. 

..E'ls  or  ..Esursi  (^^L'lTnas:  now  a  town 
aod  a  Roman  colon^r  io  Umbria,  on  the  Rivei 
.£sis,  eelebmted  for  its  diecee,  JBana$  eateu$. 

Msos  {.K'muv),  son  of  Crctheus,  the  founder 
of  lolcus,  and  of  Tyro,  the  daughter  of  Saloao- 
neus,  and  father  of  Jason  and  Promachne.  He 
w;iB  excluded  fre-m  tin  thn)ne  by  his  half  brother 
Peliae,  who  endeavored  to  keep  the  kingdom  to 
himself  by  sending  Jacon  away  with  the  Argo- 
nauts. Pelins  subsequently  attempted  to  get 
rid  of  ..Csou  bv  force,  but  the  latter  put  an  eud 
to  his  own  life.  According  to  Ovid  i^fc^^  viL, 
ltV2, «"/  y  J^ion  survived  the  return  of  the  Argo- 
nauts, and  was  made  Young  again  by  Meduo. 

[i£s45Nii>t>«  {\Un»WK)f  a  patrouymio  gircD 
to  the  sons  of  ^'on,  especially  Jason.] 

.(Esoris  (Atffun-of).  1.  A  writer  of  fables, 
lived  alxtut  BbCSt  €f 0,  Mtd  was  a  coutemporarf 
of  SoU>D.  He  was  originally  a  slave,  and  n- 
ceived  his  freedom  from  bis  master  ladmon  the 
Samian.  Upon  this  he  visited  Cnvsus,  who 
sent  him  to  iJelphi,  to  distribute  amoog  the  otti- 
Kcns  four  mtnas  apiece ;  but  in  oonsequenee  of 
Rome  (Ufpute  on  tfje  subjects  he  refused  to  give 
au^  money  at  all.  upon  whidi  the  enraged  Del* 
phtana  tiirew  him  from  a  precii)ice.  Plagues 
w  ere  sent  upon  iheni  fmtu  the  goils  for  the  of- 
fence, aod  tiiey  proclaimed  their  willingness  to 
give  a  compensation  for  his  death  to  any  one  who 
(!ould  claim  it  At  length  Lichnots,  tlx'  irnuiil^oQ 
of  jKmp'a  old  master,  received  the  couipeusa- 
tion,  since  no  nearer  connection  could  be  fonnd. 


A  life  of  *Er*op  prefixed  to  a  b<H>ii 


iirelixed  lo  a  i«H>k  of  fubUs  pur- 
lis,  and  collected  by  Maximua 
Phmo  ace,  a  monk  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
represi'ut'^  vE-^op  as  a  perf.  ot  nion>«fer  of  ui^fi- 
IK  S3  and  «h'ftirn;ity ;  a  notion  for  which  there  is 
no  authority  whatever  in  the  elassical  authorsL 
Whether  ^foop  left  nny  written  work^  at  all, 
is  a  question  which  utfords  consiiierablo  room 
for  doubt ;  though  it  is  certain  that  fables,  bear- 
ing .^sop's  name,  were  popular  at  Athens  in  its 
most  iiit<-llectual  Jigc.  We  find  tlieni  freijurntly 
noticed  by  Aristophanes.  They  were  in  prosc, 
and  were  turned  into  poetry  by  several  writers. 
Socrates  turned  some  of  them  into  vei-ac  during 
his  imprisonment,  and  Demetrius  Phalereus 
fB.O.  820)  imitated  his  example.  The  only 
Greek  versifier  of  iEsop,  of  whose  writings  any 
whole  fables  are  preserved,  is  Baltrius.  Vid. 
BAsaxua.  Of  the  Latin  writers  of  iEsopean 
ihbles,  Phsdras  is  the  most  celebrated.  Vid 
Vu.r.unVH.  Tlir  Falil.  a  now  .  xt.mt  in  pmse 
bearing  the  name  of  JEaop,  are  unquestionaUj 
spurious,  as  is  proved  by  Bentley  m  hb  disan> 
tjitioii  vu  the  fables  of  .,E«op  appentled  to  hit 
celebrated  letters  ou  Phalaria — Kdiiiom:  By 
Emeatt,  Up*.  1781 ;  by  De  Forla,  Lips.,  1810 
reprinted  by  Coray  at  Paris,  1810;  and  by 
Schaefer,  Lips,  1820.— 2.  A  Greek  historian, 
who  wrote  a  life  of  Alexander  the  Great  The 
original  is  lost,  but  there  is  m  Latin  tnmslattCB 
of  it  by  Julius  VALEaivs. 
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M^vm,  OtMnXm,  or  ClodTdb,  wis  the  great* 

est  tni;:^ic  nctor  at  Rome,  nnA  n  rontemporary 
of  Roacius,  the  greatest  comic  nctor;  ana  both 
of  tliem  Ihred  oo  iotimate  tertDs  with  Oieera 
iEsopiis  appeared  for  the  last  time  on  the  Bta^o, 
at  an  advanced  age,  at  the  deilicatiun  of  the 
theatre  of  Pompey  (B.C.  65),  wheu  bis  voice 
failt'd  him,  and  he  c mid  u^t  ^nt  through  with  the 
apeech.  .^aopus  realized  au  iromense  fortune 
hj  hk  profession,  wliich  wan  squandered  by  hie 
son,  :i  f  ►itr!>h  spendthrift.  It  is  said,  for  in«tnn''e, 
tiiat  thia  euu  dissolved  iu  viiii'tiar  aud  draok  a 
pearl  worth  about  £8000,  Avbich  be  took  from 
the  ear-rin^  of  Crecilia  >f(tf!!a. 

JR^iii,  utEstvi,  or  ^sTLi,  a  people  dwelling 
on  the  .sea-const,  iu  the  northejwt  of  Germany, 
probably  iu  the  modem  Kurland,  who  collected 
amber,  'which  they  called  plesxum.  Their  cus- 
toms, says  Tacitus,  rosoiiibkil  the  Suevic,  and 
tbeir  language  the  British.  They  were  proba- 
bly a  Sarmatiao  or  Slavonic  race,  and  not  a 
Germanic. 

JSeOi^  (,<£efilaoi»X  a  town  of  the  .^ui,  on  a 
moontain  between  Pnmeete  and  TSbur.  (.ZESeabB 

declive  arvum,  Hor.,  Carm^  iii.,  29.) 

l^iixsA  (Aiov^rof),  a  Trojan  bero^  whose 
eoQ  Aleatbous  married  a  dangbter  of  Anebises. 

[lis  Umh  is  alluded  to  by  Homer,  nopofdini^  to 
whom  it  aerred  as  a  poet  of  observation,  aud  is 
•aid  hy  Strabo  to  bare  been  fire  itadbi  distant 
from  Troy,  on  the  road  leadin?  to  Aloxniulroa 
Troaa.  A  conical  mouod  is  still  pointed  out  in 
fliat  vicinity  as  the  tomb  of  iE^etes,  and  bears 
the  appellation  r(fjfk--T(pr.'] 

[i£8Yai.v£TE8  (Ai(7v/xT7/ri7f),  an  appellation  of 
Bacchus  (Dionvsus).  which  means  "Lord," 
"  King/'  and  uixlcr  which  he  was  honored  espe- 
cially at  Aroe  in  Acbaia.] 

[.^OJCA  {MOaia),  a  city  of  Lncniu.] 

^ihXu.\  {Atda?.ia,  kWu'/i]),  called  It-VA  (now 
Elba)  by  the  Romans,  a  small  island  iu  the  Tus- 
can Sea,  opposite  the  town  of  Populonia,  cele- 
bratetl  for  its  iron  mine?^.  It  hud  nn  tlie  north- 
east a  goo<l  harbor,  "  Argoua  Portus"'  (uow  Porto 
F\maio),  in  wfaieb  the  Argonaut  Jason  is  said  to 
have  landed. 

.^TUALiDES  {AWa?udtic),  son  of  Mercury  (Her- 
mes) and  Enpolemla,  the  herald  of  the  Argntiauts. 
He  had  received  from  his  father  the  faculty  of 
remembering  every  thing,  even  in  Hades,  and 
was  allowed  to  reside  aJtemately  in  tho  upper 
and  in  the  lower  world.  His  soul,  after  many 
migrations,  at  length  took  yonmkn  of  the  body 
of  Pytha^oru.«,  in  whioh  it  stiU  reoolleoted  its 
former  migmtions. 

JEtrcr  {Mdnp),  a  personified  idea  of  the 
niylhieal  cosmogonies,  in  which  ..either  was  con- 
siclered  as  one  of  the  elementary  substances  out 
of  whieb  the  UnirerM  was  formed.  .£ther  was 
regarded  by  the  posts  as  th.^  jmre  upper  air,' 
the  residence  of  the  BoUs,  and  Jupiter  (Zeus)! 
m  the  Lord  of  tlie  JBuut,  or  iBther  itiel^  per- 
iunified.  I 

iETuicES  {AlOiKtf),  a  The&salian  or  Epirot  \ 
people,  near  Mount  Pindus.  | 

i£THlccs,  HiOTKtt  or  IsTEB.  a  Roman  writer 
of  the  fourth  century  after  Christ,  a  native  of 
Istri.o,  the  author  of  a  geographical  work  called  ! 
jEthiri  ('■i>!ui<>(jrui>!ii<i.  which  appears  to  have 
been  chietly  diawu  up  from  tho  measurement, 
of  tht  whoM  RooMO  wwld  ordsrad  by  Jnlhwi 


OsBsar,  B.0.44,  and  from  other  utlicial  ( 
Edited  by  Gronovius,  in  his  oditioo  of  Pompo 
nios  Mela,  Leyden.  1722. 

MnaUA.  {KldtkKa  or  K'iOv/.7.a),  danghter  of 
Laomedon  and  sister  of  Piiam,  became  nfter  the 
fidl  of  IVoy  the  captive  of  Protesilaus,  [accortling 
to  a  late  legend,  for  the  Homeric  account  makes 
Protesilaus  to  have  been  the  first  Qreek  slaiD 
before  Troy.    Vid.  Pbotesilacs.] 

[^THION,  a  seer  and  friend  of  Phineus,  skill 
at  tho  nuptials  of  Perseus  and  Aiidnmiedn.— 
2.  Son  of  a  Heliconian  nymph,  fell  in  tlic  expe- 
ditioQ  of  the  Seven  against  Thebes,  j 

./ErnlCpEs  (KlOtoTre^,  said  to  be  from  aiOu  and 
ur}>,  but  perhaps  really  a  foreign  name  corrupt- 
ed), was  a  name  appUed,  (1.)  most  generally  to 
all  black  or  dark  races  of  men ;  (2.)  to  tlio  inhab- 
itants of  all  the  regions  sooth  of  those  with 
which  the  early  Greeks  were  well  acquainted, 
extending  even  as  far  north  as  Cypnis  and  Phce- 
nieia;  (3.)  to  all  the  inhabitants  or  Inner  Africa, 
south  (if  Mauretnnia,  the  Great  Desert,  and 
K^pt,  from  the  AUantio  to  the  Red  S<M  and 
udian  Oeeaa  and  to  some  of  the  daric  races  of 
Asia;  and  (4)  most  specifienlly  to  the  inliabi- 
tanta  of  the  land  south  of  £^pt>  which  was 
called  JErtmsvtA. 

yETiiTnpi.v  (XlOtOTrta,  KW.  i-;p  AlyvriTov  :  A?- 
Oiofjf,  AiUioncvf,  Horn.,  fern.  AiOiom{:  .^thiops: 
now  iVti&fa,  Kfurdofan,  AaniMHrr,  j46y«ffiita),  a 
country  of  Aftica.  i«"Ufh  of  E|gypt,  the  biiinidary 
of  the  countries  being  at  Syenefnow  A»»ov.an\ 
and  the  Smaller  Ostaraet  of  the  Nile,  and  extendi- 
iiig'  on  the  east  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  to  the  south 
aud  southwest  indefinitely,  as  far  apparently  as 
tiie  knowledge  of  tiie  aneienta  extended.  In 
its  roo>t  .'xn'^t  p.litirul  Sense  the  word  .-Ethio- 
pia seeiiKS  t'>  have  denoted  the  kingdotn  of 
Mkroi:  ;  l>ut  in  its  wider  sense  it  included  also 
the  kingdom  of  the  AxoviT^  besid s  veral 
other  peoples,  such  as  the  Troglo<lytvs  and  the 
Ichtliyophagi  on  the  Red  Sea,  the  Blenmiyes 
and  Slegnbari  and  NubtP  in  tlic  interior.  The 
country  was  watered  by  the  Nile  and  its  tribu- 
taries, the  Astapus  {Bahr-d-Atftk  W  JBlw  ^'ih  ) 
and  the  A^taboras  (Albara  or  Taeazze).  Tho 
people  of  ^Ethiopia  seem  to  have  been  of  the 
Caucasian  race,  and  to  have  spoken  a  laqgoa^e 
allied  to  the  Arabia  Monuments  are  found  ra 
tho  country  closely  resembling  those  of  Eeypt, 
but  of  an  inferior  style.  The  religion  of  the 
.Ethiopians  appears  to  have  been  similar  to  that 
of  tho  Egyptians,  but  free  from  the  grosser  sn- 
perstiticHis  of  the  latter,  such  as  the  worship  of 
animalsL  Some  traditions  made  Meroe  the 
parent  of  E|?3mtfam  eiviliation,  while  others 
ascribed  theeivi  icitiouof  iEthiopiato  Egyptian 
oolonizatioa  So  great  was  the  power  ot  the 
iBtluopians,  tfiat  more  than  ooee  in  its  history 
Ecfvpt  was  jroverned  bv  , Ethiopian  kiiij;- ;  nnd 
even  the  most  powerful  kin^  of  Egypt,  tbotuh 
they  made  sneeessfnl  incursions  hito  ABttiiopia, 
do  not  appear  to  have  had  any  extensive  or 

fermanent  hold  u|K>n  the  country.  Under  tho 
tolemies  Ortoco-Egyptian  oolonies  estabUabed 
then  ^jehcs  in  .,'Ethiopia,  and  Greek  iiiaiincra 
and  ]iljilti3ii|i]iy  had  a  considerable  iuflueuce  on 
the  upp'  V  rhi-^-.'s;  but  the  country. Was  never 
subdued.  Tin-  Romans  failetl  to  extend  their 
empire  over  ^Ethiopia,  though  they  made  expe 
dittoni  into  tht  oonotrr,  io  one  of whrdi  0.  Ft 
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prefect  of  Egypt  under  Aupistus,  ad- 
VSDMd  •«  liur  M  NuMta,  and  defeated  the  war- 
rior queen  Candaoe  (B.O.  SS).  Ohriatiaiiity  rery 

earlv  txtLUil-  d  to  ^Ethio])i!i,  probably  in  couse- 
quvQce  ot  tb«  oo&verakio  of  the  Ireasurer  of 
Qoe«n  OaodaM  (AeCa,  Tin,  27V  Tba  hialoiy  of 
the  duwufull  of  the  great  .MMotkui  loofpStom 
of  Meroe  is  very  obecure. 

AtTHilcs  {'A(e}Ms:\  fink  kio^  of  Elis.  &ther 
©f  Kndyraion,  •was  6<in  of  Jupiter  (Zeue)  and 
fWtogeoia,  daughter  of  Deucalion ;  according  to 
otbcrit  a  aoo  of  iBdlaa 

[iETHOX  (A'flwr  fniiii  aWtj),  father  of  Tantalus. 
—2.  Appellation  assumed  by  Ulyseea  tu  escaiK- 
detMtaoa  on  hia  retom  to  Ithaoa. — 8.  Name  of^  a 
horse  of  the  Sun;  also  of  ouo  of  Phito's -,  nnd 
of  Aurora  (Eos),  of  Hector,  luid  ul  sevciul  other 
hwoea] 

^THKA  (Mdpa).  1.  Daughter  of  Pittheus  of 
Uroizen,  was  mother  of  Theseus  by  uEgcus. 
8&e  afterward  lived  in  Attica,  from  whence  she 
was  cairied  otT  to  Lnoe<l.'enion  by  OnNtor  and 
Pollux,  and  becunio  ii  slave  of  Ucltu,  wilh  whom 
■ha  vaa  taken  to  Troy.  At  the  captora  of  Troy 
eho  was  rt^«tored  to  liberty  by  ner  grandson 
A  eat  lias  ur  Demopbou. — 2.  Daughter  of  Ooeaaus, 
by  whom  Atlaa  bqpot  tin  twetn  Hyadet  and  a 
■oo,  Uyaa. 

[JBtutBA  (AlBwaa),  daughter  of  Neptune  and 
Alcyone,  and  mother  by  Ajxillo  oi  Elcuthor.] 

lj£mnx  {/kWvui),  m  appeUatton  of  Minerva 
(Athena),  as  the  invantro—  of  diip4iiiilding  or 
Davigution.] 

A&iioM  CA€Tiuv).  1.  A  sculptor  of  Amphipo- 
lia.  flottrislMd  about  Um  middla  of  tb«  tUi^  oao- 

tury  B.C. —  -.  A  oi  l.  bratad  piintcr.  whose  best 
picturo  reprcaenied  the  marriage  of  Alexander 
and  Boianit  It  ia  cMMMnooly  suppooed  thai  b« 
lived  in  the  time  of  Alr  xundt  r  tlie  Great ;  l)ut 
the  words  of  Lucuw  {Uero<L,  4)  show  that  he 
flftost  IttTO  liTod  about  the  tiine  of  Hadrian  and 
the  Antooinea. 

AKTiua  l.rSon  of  Anthas,  king  of  Trcezen, 
whoee  desoenoaats  founded  Ualieamaseus  and 
Myndus.] — 2.  A  celebrati-d  Ruman  gent  ral,  de- 
fended the  Wehtem  empire  against  the  barba- 
rians during  the  reign  of  ValentiniaB  III.  In 
A  D.  451  he  gained  a  great  victory  over  Attila, 
near  Chulous,  in  Gaul ;  but  he  was  treacherously 
murdered  by  Voleotinian  in  454. — 3.  A  Greek 
medical  writer,  bora  at  Amida  in  MesojMjtnmia, 
lived  at  Uie  end  of  the  fifth  or  the  beginning  of 
the  aizth  oentory  after  Christ  His  work  titCXla 
'larputit  'EKKoidtKo, "  Sixteen  Books  on  Modicbe," 
IS  one  of  the  most  valuable  medical  remains  of 
antiquity,  as  being  n  judicious  compilation  from 
many  authors  whoee  works  are  lost.  The  whole 
of  it  has  never  appeared  in  the  original  Greek, 
but  a  corrupt  translation  of  it  into  Latin  was 
published  by  Comarius,  iiasil,  Ibii,  ofteo  re- 
printed* and  in  H.  Stepheoa'a  MeeUm  ArtU  FHm- 
tipcf,  Paris,  15C7. 

JursA  (AlrvQ).  I.  (Now  MohU  Gibello),  a 
Toloanie  mountain  in  the  northeast  of  Sieil^, 
between  Tanronienium  mid  Cut^uia.  It  is  said 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  A^Ui&,  a  Sicilian 
nrmph,  a  daughter  of  Uranni  and  Gaa,  or  of 
wiareua.  Jupiter  (Zeus)  buried  under  it  Ty- 
phon  or  Encclodus ;  and  iu  its  interior  Vulcau 
(llephsstus)  and  the  Cyclopes  forged  the  thuo- 
darbolto  for  Jupiter  (Zeue).  There  were  aava- 
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ral  eruptions  ^f  Mount  ^tna  in  antiquity.  On% 
occurred  in  liC.  415,  to  which  i&chylue  and 
Pbdar  probably  allude,  and  anodier  m  B.OL  4SS» 
which  I'hury.litiv's  pay.n  (iii,  1  Id)  was  the  third 
oo  record  aince  the  Greeks  had  settled  in  Sieilyw 
The  fom  of  the  mountain  eeene  to  hare  been 
much  the  same  in  anfiqiiity  as  it  is  at  prosent- 
Itfl  base  covers  an  area  of  nearly  ninety  milea 
in  cireamfcNBee,  and  ita  faigfaeat  pebt  k  10,8Y4 
feet  alhive  the  level  of  the  sea.    The  circum- 
ference of  the  crater  i»  variously  estimated 
from  two  and  a  half  to  four  miles,  and  the  deptti 
from  six  hundred  to  eight  Imndred  feet — 2. 
(.kEtuenses:  now  S.  Maria  di  Licodia  or  S.  Nio 
olaa  di  Arenit),  a  town  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
.^tna,  on  the  road  to  Catana,  formerly  called 
luessa  or  Innesa.    It  was  founded  in  H.C  461, 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Catana,  who  had  been  ex- 
pelled from  their  own  town  by  the  Siculi.  Tlioy 
gave  the  name  of  .d^toa  to  luessa,  because  their 
own  town  Oatana  had  been  eaUad  JBtna  bj 

Iliero  I. 

.£TNja-3  (A/rraiof),  an  epithet  of  several  godl 
and  mythical  Ixnngs  connected  with  Mount  .i£toa: 
of  Ju|iiter  (Zeuji),  of  whom  there  was  a  statoa 
on  Mount  Mvasn,  and  to  whom  a  ft^tival  waa 
celebrated  there,  called  Ji^tnea;  of  VoleaD  (Ha- 
phffistos) ;  and  of  the  CjdopeaL 

.^tOua  (Airu?./a:  AiruX6f),  a  division  of 
Greece,  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  Acama- 
nia,  from  which  it  was  separated  bj  the  Biver 
Achelous,  oo  tlie  north  by  Kpima  and  Theaialf. 
on  the  east  by  the  Oznlian  Li>oriaus,  and  on  the 
south  by  the  entrance  to  the  Corinthian  GolC 
It  waa  cuTided  Into  two  parte,  (Hd  .AtoUa,  frura 
the  AchclouB  to  the  Kvi  nus  and  Calydou,  and 
New  Ji^tolia,  or  the  Acquired  {titixT^TOi),  £poaa 
the  Evenoe  and  Oalydoo  to  the  OaoiiaB  Loeri^ 
ans.  On  the  coast  the  country  is  lovd  and 
fruitful,  but  iu  the  interior  mountainous  and 
unprodtNtiTa  The  mountains  contained  mai^ 
wild  beasts,  and  were  t-i  h  fjrated  in  mythology 
for  the  hunt  of  the  Calvdouiuo  boar.  The  coun- 
try waa  originally  innabited  by  Ctiretes  and 
Lelegcs.  but  was  at  an  early  periixl  eolouized 
by  Greeks  from  Eli',  led  by  llie  juythical  jEto- 
Lua.  The  yKti  liuns  took  part  in  the  Trojan 
war,  under  their  kinir,  Thoas.  They  continued 
for  a  long  time  a  rude  and  uncivilized  people, 
living  to  a  great  extent  by  i-obbery ;  and  even 
in  the  time  of  Thueydiiies  (B.C.  4 ID)  many  of 
their  trib«-s  B{X)ko  a  language  which  was  not 
Greek,  and  were  in  the  banit  of  eating  raw  Hedi. 
Like  the  other  Greeks,  they  abolished,  at  an 
early  time,  the  monarehical  form  of  govern- 
ment aud  lived  under  a  democracy.   They  ap- 

f>ear  to  have  been  earljr  imited  by  a  kind  of 
eague,  but  this  league  fint  acqniied  ]K*htical 
importance  about  the  middle  of  the  third  cen- 
tury BbO«  and  became  a  formidable  rival  to  the 
Maoedoman  mooareba  and  the  Atduean  League. 
The  .^^toliau  League  at  one  time  inchidid  not 
only  i£tolia  Proper,  but  Acaruama,  part  of  Thea- 
saly,  Looris,  and  tiie  Idand  of  GecAudlenia;  and 
it  also  had  close  alliances  with  Elis  and  i<everal 
towns  in  the  Pelopooneeus,  and  likewise  with 
OiiM  on  the  Propontia.  Ita  amuial  meetingib 
call-  d  Pmxrlnlica,  were  held  in  the  autumn  at 
Thcruius,  and  at  them  were  chosen  a  general 
(oTpar9y6f),  who  waa  at  the  head  of  tha  U 
an  hippardraa  or  aaatar  of  tha  hone^ « 
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tarj,  and  ft  select  committee  called  apocleti 
^u.vr6K?.7]Tot).  FiH-  ftirtlior  particulurs  rcpjioctinc,' 
the  conatitutioD  of  tlic  league,  vid.  Did.  o/A»t^ 
art.  J&rouaoH  FcEura.  nie  ^toliant  took  tbe 
aide  t»f  Antiorlnis  III.  npfninst  tlie  Rotnans,  and 
on  the  dofeat  <»f  tlmt  m<»narch  B.C.  189,  they 
llfWTIlH  Tirtually  the  subjects  of  Home.  On 
the  cooqaest  of  the  Acluran?,  B.C.  140,  ^£toli:i 
was  included  in  the  Roinau  province  of  Achaiii. 
Af|i0r  the  battle  of  Actimu,  B.C.  31,  a  c<;>nsider- 
able  part  of  the  popolatioo  of  .^tolia  was  trans- 
planted to  the  ei^  of  Nioofolis,  whioh  Angus- 
toa  built  in  commemoration  of  bis  victory. 

JBrauM  {AiruXds),  mo  of  JSn^miOQ  and 
lf«ii*i  or  IpbianaMa,  married  Pronoe,  hj  iHiom 
be  had  two  soub.  Pleuron  and  Culydon.  lie 
wa*  Mug  of  £>li«»  but  waa  obliged  to  leave  Fel- 
oporaerae,  beoatue  be  had  audo  Apis,  the  aoo 

of  Jason  or  Salmoneua.  He  went  to  the  coun- 
ty near  the  Acbeloiu^  wbioh  was  called  i£toiia 
after  bun. 

.Mx/SitM  (Ai^cji''/  and  \t;(Ji'Tiir  :  Al^uvei'r  ;  now 
A.m»if\,  an  Attic  demus  of  tbe  tribe  Cecropis 
or  Ptooooia  Ita  iohabitants  had  the  npirtar 

lion  of  being  mockers  and  slanderers. 

Atkr,  DoMiTics,  of  Ncmiiu^us  {Xiitmes)  in 
Oaill»  waa  the  teacher  of  Quintilian,  and  one  of 
the  most  distiugviished  orators  in  the  reiyna  of 
Tiberius.  Caligula,  Claudiua,  and  Hero,  but  he 
■aerificed  bis  by  conduotiqg  accusa- 

tions fir  the  g'ovemment  He  was  consul  suf- 
fectud  in  A.D.  39,  and  died  iu  60.  Quiutiliau 
mentioDs  seveial  mnkB  of  hu  oo  onftoiy,  vhidi 
are  all  lost 

[Afba.vu  Gau  or  Oaia,  the  wife  of  the  sen- 
ator Licinius  Buccio,  a  very  litigious  woman, 
who  always  pleaded  her  own  eauses  before  the 
pnetor.  Hence  her  name  became  proyerbial 
for  a  litigious  woiniin.    She  died  48  B.C.] 

ArBAiiiu&  L  L,  A  Roman  oomio  poet»  flonr- 
lsl:ed  fthont  BwO.  100.  Wm  eomediee  deeeribed 

Roman  pccnes  and  nianritrs  {Comccdict  togata), 
and  tbe  subjects  were  moetlj  token  from  the 
life  of  Ibo  lower  daiMt  (€hmm£a  foftrniana). 
They  were  frequently  polluted  with  dis;Traoofiil 
unours ;  but  be  depicted  Roman  life  with  such 
ueoracy  that  he  u  classed  with  Menander 
(Hnr.,  Ep.,  ii.,  1,  57).  His  comedies  contiouc<l 
to  be  acted  under  tbe  empire.  The  names  and 
fragments  of  between  twenty  and  thirty  are  still 

{ireservcd :  [these  fragments  have  hoen  pub- 
ished  by  Bothe,  in  the  6tb  vol  of  his  J'oeUe  Sce- 
niei  Lat^  and  by  Venkireh,  De  Fabtda  togata 
Romana^  2.  L.,  a  person  of  obscure  ori^n, 
and  a  faiUiful  adherent  of  Ponipey.  He  served 
under  Pompey  ajcrainat  Sertoriua  and  Mithra- 
(l:it<  3,  and  w  as,  through  Pompey's  influence, 
tnade  consul,  B.C.  60.  When  Pompey  obtained 
the  provinces  of  the  two  Spaina  iu  his  ecci-nd 
consuUbip  (B.C.  55),  he  seat  Afranius  and  Pe- 
treiuB  to  govem  tbem,  while  be  himself  remain- 
ed in  Rome.  In  EC.  49,  Afranius  and  Petreius 
were  defeated  by  Cesar  in  Spain.  Afranius 
thereupon  paaaed  oyer  to  FOmpey  in  Greece; 
w  a-H  present  at  the  battle  i  f  Pharsalia,  B.C.  48; 
and  subsMuently  ftt  the  battle  of  Tbapsue  io 
Afriioa,  BO.  40.  He  thm  afttemptod  (o  flv  into 
lUnretanin.  but  VM  takeo  priaooer  hj  P.  GQt- 
this,  and  kiUed. 

Anicu  ('A^p(«9:  AftioliiDtX  vm  mod  by 
tte  andcota  ia  two  MOMiy  (1.)  fat  tho  whiue 


continent  of  Africa,  and  (2.)  for  the  portion  of 

Northern  Africa  which  c«in9tjtuted  the  territory 
of  Carthage,  and  which  tbe  Romans  erected 
into  a  province,  vmAtc  tiio  naoM  of  AMea  Flnh 
pria.--l.  In  the  more  ceneral  scoso  tbe  name' 
waa  not  used  by  the  Greek  writers ;  and  ita 
use  by  the  Romans  arose  fVom  tte  extension 
to  the  whole  continent  of  tbe  name  of  a  jmrt  of 
it  The  proper  Greek  name  for  the  continent 
is  Libya  (Attnirf).  Considerably  before  the  his- 
torical period  of  Greece  begins,  the  Phoeni- 
cians extended  their  commerce  over  tbe  Medi-' 
terranean,  and  founded  several  colonies  on  tbe 
northern  coast  of  Africa,  of  which  Carthage  waa 
the  due£  Vtd.  Oastbaoo.  The  Greeks  knew 
very  little  of  the  country  until  the  foundation 
of  th«  Dorian  oolomy  of  Crasxs  (B.C.  620),  and 
tho  fnfereoDnw  of  Oredr  traydiere  with  Ef^'vpt 

in  the  sixth  and  fifth  cei)ti:ri<  s  ;  and  even  then 
their  kDowledge  of  all  Iwt  tbe  part  near  Crrene 
waa  deriyed  mm  the  Bgjptiana  and  Fhcai^ 

cians,  who  sent  out  some  remarkable  t  xpe<B» 
tioDS  to  explore  tbe  country.  A  PiMBuioian 
fleet,  sent  hy  the  Egyptian  kii^  Fhanoh  Noeho 

(about  B.C.  600).  was  said  to  have  sailed  frt>m 
tho  Red  Sea,  round  Africa,  and  bo  iuto  tbe 
Mediterranean:  the  authenticity  of  tlib  alory 
is  still  a  matter  of  di-pufe.  We  still  jv^f-«ess 
an  autljeutic  account  of  another  expediliuo, 
which  tbe  Carthaginians  dispatched  untiiT  Uaa* 
no  (about  B.C.  510),  and  which  reached  a  point 
on  the  western  coabt  nearly,  if  not  quite,  far 
as  latitude  ten  degrees  north.  On  tne  opposite 
side  of  the  continent,  the  coast  appears  to  have 
been  very  little  kuowu  beyi-ud  the  southeiu 
boundary  of  Egypt,  till  the  time  of  tho  PtA^de- 
miea  In  tbe  interior,  tbe  Great  Deeert  {Sahara\ 
interposed  a  formidable  obstacle  to  discovery; 
but  even  before  tho  time  of  Herodotus,  the 
peoj^e  on  the  northern  ooaat  tohi  of  individoala 
who  had  eroeeed  tbe  Deiert  wad  bad  reaebed  ft 

great  river  flowin^^  toward  the  east,  willi  eroo- 
odilee  in  it,  and  black  men  living  on  iu  bunks, 
which,  if  the  atoiy  be  trae,  waa  mohably  the 
Niger  in  its  upper  eour>c,  in  ar  Timbuctoo.  Tliat 
the  Carthoginiaoa  had  coobidtirable  intercourse 
with  the  regiona  south  of  tbe  Sakara,  has  been 
inferred  from  the  abundance  of  eh  phaut.s  they 
kept  Later  expeditions  and  inquiries  exteud- 
ed  tbe  knofwledge  wUeh  tbe  anoMute  poaaeaaed 
of  the  eastern  coast  to  about  ton  degrees  south 
latitude,  and  gave  them,  as  it  seems,  some 
further  aequaintance  with  the  bterior,  abot^ 
JLake  Tchad,  but  the  southern  part  of  the  oonti 
nent  waa  so  totidly  unkuowu,  that  Ptolemy, 
who  finally  fixed  the  limits  of  ancient  ^eograpb* 
ical  scienop,  recurred  to  the  old  notion,  which 
seems  to  have  prevailed  bt  fore  the  time  of  He- 
rodotifs,  that  toe  aouthem  parts  of  Africa  raot 
tbe  southeastern  part  of  A^ia,  and  that  the  Iu> 
dian  Ocean  was  a  vast  lake.  Tbe  greatest  ge- 
ographers who  lived  before  Ptolemy,  namely, 
&ato6thenea  and  Strabo^  had  accepted  the  tra* 
dition  that  Africa  waa  dronmnavigable.  The 
shape  of  the  cnutiri'  iit  they  conceived  to  bo  that 
a  right-angled  triangle,  having  fur  ita  hypot- 
enwe  a  line  drawn  flwin  ^e  Fluara  of  Herenlea 
to  tbe  south  of  the  Red  Sea :  and,  na  to  \\n  ex- 
tentk  tbey  did  not  aunpose  it  to  reach  nearly  ao 
far  aa  the  eqiu^.  Flolemy  rappoeed  the  weat* 
;  em  eoaat  to  itreteh  north  and  aouth  firam  tbe 
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Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  lie  pave  the  contu^nt 
Ml  indefinite  extent  toward  the  eouth.  There 
were  deo  great  dUKnweee  of  opiokm  at  to  the 

l>>nn(larics  of  tlie  continent  Some  divided  the 
whole  world  into  only  two  parts,  Europe  and 
Aria,  and  tlmr  were  nol  agreed  to  wwdn  of 

these  two  Lybia  (i.  r,  Africa)  hi>liiiif.'inl ;  ami 
those  who  reooguized  three  divisious  ditiV-red 
again  m  plaebg  the  boundair  between  Libjra 
ud  Asia  either  on  the  west  of  E^ypt,  or  aloo^ 
tta  Nile,  or  at  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  aud  the  Red 
Sea ;  the  last  opioion  gradually  prevailed.  As 
to  tlie  pubthvisiou  of  the  countrv  i(si>lf  Herodo- 
tus distributes  it  into  i£gyptu8,  ^'Ethiopia  (t. 
all  the  regions  «mth  of  ^ypt  and  the  ^a/iara), 
and  Libya,  propfrly  so  cafb^tl ;  and  ho  eubdi- 
vidcs  Libya  iiiU*  three  parts,  according  to  their 
physical  distinctions,  natnetv,  (1.)  the  Inhabit- 
ed Country  nlontj  the  Moditormncan,  iu  whi-'h 
dwelt  the  Noniad  Libyans  {ol  :ra,wOa'/Maaiat  nltv 
vojiuiuv  Xifji'uv  :  tlu  Barkary  iStnle$);  (2.)  the 
Country  of  Wild  Beasts  i9r;,i(w'';;r),  south  of 
the  former,  Uiat  is,  the  region  between  the  Littlu 
and  Great  Atlas,  whieh  itill  abounds  in  wild 
beasts,  but  takes  its  name  from  its  prevailing^ 
vegetation  (Belfd-tl-Jerni,  i.  c.  the  Counfri/  oj 
Palms),  aud,  (3.)  the  Sandf  Desert  (  v  r  ufiuor; 
the  Sahara),  that  is,  the  taldt^  land  bounded  by 
the  Atlas  on  the  north  and  the  margin  of  th« 
Nile  valley  on  the  oast,  which  is  a  vast  tract  of 
■and  broken  only  by  a  few  habitable  islands, 
called  Oases.  As  to  the  people  Herotlotus  dis- 
ting'u'shes  four  races,  two  native,  luitnely,  the 
Libyans  and  Ethiopians,  and  two  for,eigi^  name- 
ly, the  Fheenieians  and  the  Greeks.  The  Lib- 
yans, however,  wore  a  Caucjisian  rnco :  the 
^Ethiopians  of  Herodotos  correspond  to  our  Ne- 
gro raeea.  Tht  Pbeenfeian  colonies  were  plant- 
ed chiefly  aloni,'.  an<l  t<>  tlie  wc'-t  of,  tlie  gi  eat 
recess  in  the  middle  of  the  north  coast,  which 
fbrmed  tiie  two  Sntm,  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant of  thom  b«'ing  CartliaLje  ;  and  th>^  Cr.  ek 
eolooies  were  fixed  on  the  coast  along  and  be- 
yond the  east  side  of  the  Syrtes ;  (he  diief  of 
them  was  Cyrkne,  and  tlie  region  was  call'^- 1 
Cyreuaica.  Between  this  and  £^ypt  were  Lib- 
yan tribes,  and  A*  whole  region  oetween  the 
Carthaf^inian  domhiions  and  Kfijypt,  iiicludiiiLj 
Cvreuiiica,  was  called  by  the  same  name  as  the 
whole  continent,  Lybia.  The  ehief  native  tribes 
of  this  region  wore  the  Ai'yrm  Mar- 
IfABiD.c,  PsYLU,  and  Nasamo.n-^:^.  The  last  ex- 
tendi into  the  Carthaginian  territory.  To  the 
west  of  the  Carthaginian  possos-^inns,  \ho  cum- 
try  was  called  by  the  general  names  of  Xi  midia 
and  MAuaETANiA,  and  was  possessed  partly  by 
Carthaginian  colonies  on  the  coasts  and  jtartly 
by  Libyan  tribes  under  various  names,  tli.c  chief 
Of  which  were  the  NvMiOiC,  Massvlii.  Mas- 
■JBTUi,  nnd  Mauri,  and  to  the  suuth  of  them 
the  Oitnu.  The  wlmlo  of  this  northern  re- 
gion fell  sucoegflively  uiid<-r  the  powerof  Rome, 
and  was  finally  divided  into  provirK•».^  fol- 
lows: (1.)  Egypt;  (2.)  Libya,  ineludiug,  ^a) 
Libyie  Nomos  or  Libya  Exterior ;  (6)  Marma- 
rica;  (e)  Cyrenaica ;  (f!)  Africa  Propria,  the 
former  empire  of  Cartliai^e  (see  below,  No.  2) ; 
f4)  Nnmidia;  (5.)  Mauretania,  divided  into, 
(<i)  Sitifensis;  (b)  Cri'saiion-i.i« ;  (<•)  Tiugitana: 
these,  with  (6.)  ^'Ethiopia,  make  up  the  whole 

9t  IJiiea,  aoeordiqg  to  tha  diviiioQa  reoogniied 
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by  the  latest  of  the  ancient  jreograjiherB.  TTie 
northern  district  was  better  known  to  the  Ro- 
mans than  it  is  to  ns,  and  was  octremely  pop 
nlons  and  flourishing  ;  and,  if  we  may  judg^e  by 
the  list  of  tribes  in  Ptolemy,  the  interior  of  the 
eonntry,  espedally  between  tiie  little  and  Great 
Altars,  must  have  8rip|>orted  many  more  inhab- 
itanta  than  it  does  at  present   Further  infor- 
mation respecting  the  several  portions  of  ibe 
country  will  be  found  in  the  separate  artielea.— 
2.  Africa  Propria  or  Provixcia,  or  simply  Af- 
rica, was  the  name  under  which  the  Kocnana* 
after  the  Third  Punic  \Var(HC.  146).  erected 
into  a  province  the  whole  of  the  former  territory 
of  Carthage.    It  extended  from  the  River  Tua- 
ea.  on  the  west,  which  divided  it  from  Xumidia, 
to  tlie  bottom  of  the  Syrtis  Minor,  on  the  south- 
east.   It  was  divided  into  two  distriets  (regiiv- 
nes),  namely.  (1.)  Zeugis  or  ZouL,'itana,  the  tlis- 
triot  round  Carthage,  (2.)  Byzaeium  or  ilyza- 
oena.  south  of  Zeugitana,  as  fiur  as  the  bottom 
of  the  Syrtif*  Minor,    It  corresponds  to  the  mod- 
ern regency  of  Tunis.    The  province  was  full 
of  flourishing  towns,  and  was  extremely  fertile^ 
especially  Byziicena :  it  furnished  Rotiie  with 
its  chief  supplies  of  corn.    The  ab<jve  limits  arc 
assignol  to  the  province  by  Pliny:  Ptolemy 
makes  it  extend  from  the  River  Ampsaga,  on 
the  west,  to  the  borders  of  Cyrcnaiica,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Great  Syrtis,  on  the  east^  io  aa 
to  include  Numidia  and'Tripolitaua. 

AvaicAWija,  a  e^imame  given  to  the  Scipioa 
on  aocoont  of  their  victories  in  Africa  FidL 
Sana 

AvafoXmrn.   1.  8bl  Oxettvon,  a  Roman  ja- 

riseonsult,  lived  under  Antoninus  Pius  (A.D. 
138-161),  and  wrote  X<6ri  /X  <^tur«<ionuiN,froni 
whieh  many  extracts  are  made  in  the  Digest 

— 2.  JfLiis  a  celebrated  orator  in  lhi>  reign  of 
Nero^  is  much  praised  bv  Quintihan,  who  speaks 
of  him  and  Domitins  Afer  as  the  best  orators 

of  their  time. — Sex.  Julius,  a  learned  Tlirls- 
tiau  writer  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  cen- 
tur}%  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  at  Em* 

niaus  iu  Paliv-'iM'\  and  afterward  lived  at  Alex- 
andrea.  His  principal  work  was  a  Chronicon 
in  flve  books,  from  the  creation  of  tiie  wnn^d, 

which  he  plaeed  in  5100  B C,  to  A.D.  221.  This 
work  is  lost,  but  part  of  it  is  extracted  by  £use- 
bins  in  his  Chrcnieon,  and  many  fragments  of 

it  are  preserved  by  neorgin'^  Syne.  llus,  Cedre- 
nus,  and  in  the  i'ai^ehalu  Chrouioon.  There 
was  another  work  written  by  Africanus,  enti- 
tled Crsti  (KcariA),  that  is,  embroidered  girdles, 
so  called  from  the  celebrated  Ctalus  of  Venus 
(Aphrodite).  It  treated  of  a  vast  variety  of  sul^ 
jeels — !iie<lieiuo,  agriculture,  iiatnnd  histoiy, 
the  militaiy  art,  Ac.  The  work  itself  is  lost, 
but  some  extraets  from  it  are  pul>lished  by  Tlie- 
venot  in  the  Mathiinatici  Vettre$t  Paris^ 
and  aW»  in  th'.'  (/ruponica. 

AkrIits  {'/h!'  by  the  Greeks),  the  southwest 
wind,  so  called  b4'<'au:*e  it  bl.-w  from  Africa, 
fret^uently  brought  elonn.s  with  it  {crcbcrqtie  pro- 
celltt  A/Hem,  yug^  jEn  ,  i.,  85.) 

ylo  AciKs  (  'AyiHcA$()  a  Myrmidon  hero^  father 
pigeua] 

[AttlLUs  ('AvoAAffX  of  Corey  ra,  a  female 
grammarian,  wno  wrote  upon  Homer:  but  from 
two  passages  iu  buidus  some  have  supposed 
that  Um  troe  name  la  Ams^lXU^ 
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AgXmkdk  {'Ar/a/ijjir]),  daughter  of  Augias  nnd 
wife  of  Muliixs,  who,  aooordiog  to  liomtT  xl, 
789),  was  acquainted  with  Uie  healing  powers 
of  all  the  plant-;  that  prow  npon  the  earth. 

Aqam£des  {'A-.aLtrjAr}^),  eoinmouly  called  soo 
of  Erginus,  king  of  UrcburiH'inis,  and  brother  of 
Trophonius.  though  his  family  connections  arc 
related  diffjrently  by  different  writers.  Aganie- 
dos  and  Trophouius  disting^uisbcd  themselves 
•B  architects:  they  built  a  temple  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi,  and  a  treasury  of  Hyrieus,  kiug  of  Hyria 
in  iBoeotia.  The  story  about  this  treasury  re- 
•emblea  the  one  which  Herodotus  (ii,  121) 
relttes  of  the  treasury  of  the  Egyptian  king 
Rhampsinitus.  In  the  construction  of  the  treas- 
ury of  Hjrieiu^  Agamedee  aod  Tropboniua  con- 
trived to  i>la«e  ooe  itoiM  in  todi  a  manner 
that  it  could  be  taken -away  outside,  nuA  tliiis 
formed  an  entrance  to  the  treaaturjf,  without 
«ny  Ixxly  perceiving  it  Agamedes  end  Tro- 
,  phonius  now  constantly  nibbed  the  treasur}' ; 
and  the  king,  seeing  that  locks  aad  seals  we're 
iBihi}i»«d,  irbilo  his  treasnres  were  eoostantly 
decrcasinp,  S"t  trap?  t  i  ratoh  the  thief  Aga- 
medes  was  thos  ensnared,  and  Trophouius  cut 
iftt  his  head  to  ayeit  the  dtsoorenr.  Alter  tins 
Trophonius  was  imnudiately  6"wailo\vc<l  up  by 
the  earth.  On  Ihia  sjwt  there  was  afterward, 
in  the  groTe  of  Leb:ul<^  the  cave  of  Agamedea, 
with  a  column  by  the  side  of  it  Here  was  also 
the  oracle  of  Trophouius,  and  those  who  con- 
sulted it  tlrst  offered  a  ram  to  Agarncdes  and 
invoked  him.  A  tradition  mentioned  by  Cicero 
(TWc.  Quanta  L,  -^7)  states  that  Agamedes 
and  Trophonius,  after  building  the  temple  of 
Ajwllo  at  Delphi,  prayed  to  the  f'od  to  grimt  ' 
tbcin  in  reward  for  their  labor  wiiut  was  best : 
for  mea  The  god  promised  to  do  so  on  a  cer- 
taic  daT»  and  trhen  uie  daj  etme  the  two  broth- 
ers died. 

AoAimDioir  {'Xyofiiftvut  ),  eon  of  Pllsthenes 
and  AS  rope  or  Eriphyle,  and  grandsou  of  Atreus, 
Idog  of  Mycenae ;  but  Homer  and  others  call  him 
ft  SCO  of  Atreus  and  grandson  of  Pclops.  Aga- 
memnon and  his  brother  Menelaus  were  brought 
up  t<>gether  with  iE^isthus,  the  son  of  Thyes- 
tcB,  in  the  house  of  Atreus.  After  the  murder 
of  Atreus  hj  JSgisthos  and  Thyestce,  who  suc- 
eeeded  Atreus  in  the  kingdom  of  Mycena;  {vid. 
jEtiiMUVHi),  Aguiiiemnt'ii  imd  Menelaus  went  to 
Sparta,  where  Agamemnon  married  Cljtemnes- 
tra,  the  daughter  of  IVrndareos,  bv  whom  he  be- 
eanie  the  father  of  Iphianassa  (Inliigenia).  Chry- 
sothemis,  Liaodice  (Electra),  ana  Orestes.  The 
manner  in  whish  Agamemnon  obtained  the 
kingdom  of  Mycenaj  is  differently  related. 
From  Uomer,  it  appears  as  if  he  had  peaceably 
■noeeeded  Thyestea,  while,  aoeording  to  other% 
he  expelled  ^rhyespo?,  and  usurped  hia  throoe. 
lie  now  became  the  most  powerful  prince  in 
Greece.  A  catalogue  of  his  dominions  is  given 
in  the  Iliad  (ii.,  6C9,  «tc.)  When  Homer  attri- 
butes to  Agamemnon  the  sovereignty  over  uU 
Aigw^  the  name  Aigos  signifies  Peloponnesus, 
or  the  greater  part  t>f  it,  for  the  city  of  Ar^os 
was  governed  by  Ditimedes,  Wheu  Ueleu,  the  j 
wife  of  Menelaus,  was  carried  off  by  Fwis,  and 
the  Greek  cliiel's  r«  !''>l%  ed  to  recover  her  bv  | 
force  of  nrtn!<,  Againeninuu  was  chosen  their 
conimonder-in-chiet  After  two  jears  of  prepa- 
•ration,  the  Qreek  maw  and  fleet  Maembled  in 


the  jKtrt  of  Aulis  in  Brpoti.x  At  thi.<  place  Aga 
memnon  killed  a  stag  which  was  sacred  to  Diana 
(Artemis),  who  in  return  visited  the  Greek  army 
with  a  pestilence,  and  produced  a  c:dtn  whiiai 
preveuted  the  Greeks  from  U  a%  iiiij  the  port  In 
order  to  appease  her  wr.itli.  Agamemnon  coih 
sented  to  sacrifice  his  daughter  Iphigeuia ;  but 
^  at  tiie  moment  she  was  to  be  sacrificed,  she  waa 
I  carried  off  by  Diana  (Artemis)  herself  to  Tauris^ 
and  another  victim  was  substituted  in  In  r  j  hice. 
The  calm  now  ceased,  and  the  anuy  tailed  to 
the  coast  cf  Troy.  Agauunioon  alone  had  one 
hundred  ships,  independent  of  sixty  which  he 
had  lent  to  tiie  Arcadians.  In  the  tenth  year 
I  of  the  si^e  of  Trov  we  find  Agamemnon  in- 
volved in  a  quarrel  with  Achilles  respecting 
I  the  poBseeuon  of  Briseis,.  whom  Achilles  was 
i  bhged  to  give  up  to  Agamemnon.  Achilles 
withdrew  from  the  field  of  battle,  and  the 
Oreeks  irere  visited  by  successive  disasters. 
The  daufjer  of  the  Greeks  at  last  induced  Pa- 
troclus,  t^e  frieod  of  Achillesi  to  take  fgat  ia 
the  battle,  and  his  hXL  led  to  the  reoooeiliation 
of  Achilles  and  Agamemnon.  Viil.  Ai  un.i,t:A. 
Agamemnon,  although  the  chief  oommander  of 
the  Gredts,  is  not  ue  hero  of  the  Hkd,  and  in 
chivalrous  spirit,  bravery,  and  charaeter  alto- 
gether inferior  to  Achilles.  But  he  ueverthe* 
less  riaea  above  all  the  Greeks  bj  Ua  dignity, 

Cower,  nnd  majesty:  his  eyes  and  head  are 
keued  to  those  of  Jupiter  (Zeus),  his  girdle  to 
I  that  of  Mars  (AresX  and  his  breast  to  that  of 
Neptune  (Poseidon).  The  emblem  of  his  power 
is  a  sceptre,  the  work  of  Vulcan  (UephiestuaX 
which  Jupiter  (Zeus)  had  once  given  to  Mei^ 
cuiy  (Hermes),  and  Mercury  (Hernu?)  to  IV 
lop.-s,  from  whom  it  desceinled  to  Agamemnon 
At  ill-  c.ijiturc  of  Troy  he  reeeive<l  Cassaudra 
the  daughter  of  Priam,  as  his  prize.  On  hij 
return  home  he  was  murdered  by  uEgisthus,  who 
bad  seduced  Clytemnestra  durmg  the  absence 
of  her  husband.  Tlie  tragic  poets  make  Cly- 
temnestra alone  murder  Agamemnon :  her  motive 
is  in  .^^scbylus  her  Jealousy  of  Cassandra,  in 
Sophocles  and  Euripidea  her  wrath  at  the  death 
of  Jphigenla. 

Ag.vme.m.\o.\!dx8  {'Ayaft^afwidn\  ^  MO  of 
Anmcmoon,  >.  Orestea 

[AoAvlcE  ('AyavUr))  or  AolaonIcs  ('A/Aoo- 
vUt}),  daughter  of  the  Tliessalian  Hegetor:  she 
was  acquainted  with  the  eclipses  of  the  moon, 
and  gave  out  that  she  eoula  draw  down  Uie 
moon  it,-' If  from  the  sky.] 

AoAKirrx  ('AyovtRwi;),  a  nymph  of  the  well 
of  the  same  name  at  the  Coot  of  Honit  Helicon, 
in  B<i'<.>tia,  which  wa^  eoiliidere<l  »acred  to  the 
Muses  (who  were  hence  enlled.^j^nij>pujrs),  and 
wUdi  was  believed  to  have  tibe  power  of  inspir* 
iag  fkuMe  who  drauk  of  it.  f  Tlie  nymph  is  called 
a  daughter  of  the  rivergod  I'ermessu8.J  The 
fountam  of  Hippocrfine  has  the  epithet  .Aoani)i)pis 
(Ov.,  Fa.^t^  V,  7),  from  its  being  MOred  tO  tbs 
Muses,  like  that  of  Aganippe. 

AcAPKNoa  ('AyaavMUp),  a  son  of  An««ai» 
kin;,'  of  the  Arcadiaof,  received  sixty  shins  from 
Agamenmou,  in  which  he  led  his  Arcauians  tc 
Troy.  On  hia  return  from  Troy  he  waa  east  hr 
a  storm  on  the  ooasl  of  Cyprus,  where,  aecord- 
iug  U)  some  accounts,  he  founded  the  town  of 
Paphus,  and  in  it  the  Abdoim  temple  of  VeoM 
(Aphrodite^ 
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[Ar.APToi.Eircs  {'Ayarrro^^ito^),  a  m  of 
JSffjptus,  slaia  by  the  Daoaid  Pircoe.] 

fX«AB,  ft  eit^  of  Byzaciam  in  Afriea  Propria. 
Shaw  regards  it  asthe  moderu  BoohadJartWaett 
ruius  of  a  destroyed  city  are  fouud.] 

(AoABA  (oov  Affra),  a  city  of  India  intra 
Gau::<  ni,  <m  the  southttin  bank  of  the  louuat* 

(now  Diihumnay\ 

[AoARiccs  SiNos  (now  Galf  of  Artimptvi),  a 
gulf  of  India  intra  Gant^em.] 

AoARMTA  {'Ayaf>laTi)).  1.  Daughter  of  Cll»- 
Hmom,  tyrant  of  Sicyoo,  wife  of  Megaclea,  and 
mnthpf  f'f  Oll^thenes,  who  divided  tho  Atheoiiuit 
into  l<  ii  tribes,  and  of  Hippocrates. — 2.  Daugh- 
ter of  the  above-mentioned  Ilippocratce,  and 
grand-daughter  of  Ka  1,  vifo  of  XaBtbippo% 
and  mother  of  Pericloa. 

Aga^-ia-;  {'kyaaiof),  a  son  of  Dositbcus,  a 
Mulptor  of  EpheftUfl,  probably  a  contemporary 
of  Alexander  the  Great  (B.C.  880),  sculptured 
the  statue  known  by  the  name  of  the  Borghese 
gUuUatoiv  which  i*  still  preserved  in  the  gukxj 
m  the  Lonrro.  This  statue,  as  ^irdl  m 
Apollo  ni  lvi<li're,  wjw  <I!!;<mvi  red  among  the 
.  roios  of  a  palace  of  the  Homan  emperors  on  the 
rile  of  the  andeot  Aotfann  (noir  Oapo  tFAiuo). 
From  the  attitudo  of  tho  figure,  it  is  clear  that 
the  statue  represents  not  a  gladiator,  but »  war- 
rior eonteadnq^  with  amoontod  combatant  Pw*- 
hups  it  w;is  intended  to  represent  Achilles  fight- 
ing with  I'cntbesilt^a. — ^[2.  Another  Kphesian 
•tfulptor,  son  of  Menophflw,  who  exereised  his 
art  in  Delos,  while  it  was  under  the  Roman 
sway. — 3.  Of  Stymphalus  in  Arcadia,  an  officer 
in  the  army  of  the  ten  thousand,  oltcn  montiaiMd 
by  Xennphon  in  his  Anabasis.] 

AoAsiOLEs,  Agesiclbs,  or  Hkoisicles  {'\yao- 
wkJ^,  'AyijoiKX^c,  'liyi}atK?Jtc),  king  of  Sparta, 
succeeded  his  fiithcr  ArdudanuM  I,  about  BXX 
ftOO  or  690. 

^  [Aoa8th£nk8  {'Ayaadh'tjc),  son  of  Augias,  and 
kil^  in  Elis :  his  son  Pol yxcnui  is  meotioaed 
among  tho  HuiUtrs  of  Jiclen.J 

[ AoASTadPHTO  {'Aydtjrpodof),  soD  of  Fmo,  was 
llam  by  Diomedcs  before  Troy.] 

[AuAsua  PoBTi;8  (now  J'orlo  Greco),  a  harbor 
of  Apulia  on  the  Adriatic] 

AoATHARcniDEs  KyoOapxtAv^)  or  AoATSAa- 
CHtrs  {' KyuOapxo^)'  a  Greek  grammarian,  bom 
at  Cntdos,  lived  at  Alezandrea,  probably  about 
B.C.  130.  He  wrote  a  oonsiderablo  number  of 
geographical  and  historical  works ;  but  we  have 
oidy  au  epitome  of  a  portion  of  hi.^  work  (tn  the 
£rvthr»aD  Sea,  whioh  was  made  by  JKhotiuB: 
It  b  printed  hi  Hndsoi^t  €hogr.  Sertpt.  Or,  ift- 
norrn  [<if  his  works  on  Eiinj),.  mid  AsiatOBM 
frsgment*  are  pmerved  in  Atheneus  and  oHmt 
wrMen,  whidi  !»▼•  beeo  pnUnhed  by  mUleriB 
Didot's  Frafjmenta  EUtomatwm  giwonn,  toL 
iii,  p.  190-197.] 

AoAnuaomia  {*Ayd9aftxof),  tat  Atbenfao  ait* 
isf,  •'aid  to  have  invented  scene-painting,  and 
to  have  painted  a  aoeue  for  a  tragedy  whioh 
Aebylae  oxUbited.  It  wae  probiMT  not  till 
toward  the  end  of  iEschylus's  career  that  scene- 
painting  was  introduced,  and  not  till  the  time  of 
Sophoaee  fliat  it  wai  fenendty  made  tue  of; 
winch  may  account  f>r  Aristotle's  assertion 
(Foct^  iv,  16)  that  scene-piiinting  was  intro- 
doeed  by  Sophocles. — ^2.  A  Greek  pabter,  a  na- 
tiTo  of  Saino%  and  eon  of  Eudemoi.  Bo  wae 
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a  contemnorary  of  Alcibiades  and  Zeuxis,  and 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  cuuteiupurarj 
of  JEschylna<— (S.  A  BynuNMan,  who  was  nlaeed 
by  the  Symcusnns  oter  n  fl.  et  of  twelve  ship**  in 

B.  O.  41S,  to  visit  their  idlies  und  baru^  the 
Adieoiana  He  was  one  of  the  oommaiiderB,  ia 
the  same  year,  in  tlic  decisive  battle  ionf^  ia 
the  harbor  of  Syracuse]  , 

[Agatha  {'A}ud^  :  'Ayadalof :  now  Agdt\  m 
city  of  Giillia  Nurlx)nensi8  on  the  Araurisw] 

AQATUKMk&ts  i^'Ayad^fiepo^  the  author  of 
**  A  Sbeteb  of  ClflQgrapiiT  in  Epitome"  (rf/c  ytu 
yoafiac  ^irorvirwoetf  tv  tfrtro/t^),  probably  lived 
aoont  the  beginning  of  the  tiiird  century  iffter 
Christ,  llic  woric  ooosiste  chiefly  of  extracta 
Sxtm.  Ptolemy  and  other  early  writer*.  It  ia 
printed  in  Hudion'e  O^ogr.  Script.  Or.  Mbtor^ 
[and  by  Hoffiaan  «itfa'^«Tianr«  Per^m^  Aou 
Lipa,  1842.] 

AoatbIas  {'AyaOiof),  a  Byuntine  writer,  bora 
about  A.D.  b'.'>6  at  Myrina  in  /Eoli*,  practiced 
as  au  advocate  at  Conrtantinople,  whence  he  ol> 
trined  tbe  name  AMasMnw  (wliieb  word  riKU* 
fied  an  advcKJate  in  Lis  time),  and  died  about 
AD.  582.  He  wrote  many  poems,  of  whicli 
eeTeral  haye  oomo  down  to  ns;  bat  his  prin- 
cipal work  was  his  Uistory  in  five  iKXjks,  wliich 
is  also  extant,  and  is  of  ounsiderable  value.  It 
contains  the  history  from  AO.  6U  to  • 
period  remarkable  for  import.nnt  events,  such 
as  Uie  oc^quest  of  Italy  by  ^torses  and  the  ex- 
ploits of  Belisarius  OTor  the  Hune  and  other 
barbarians.  The  beet  oditioa  ii  bj  Niebvhr, 
Bonn,  1828. 

[AoATiiixca  ('AToAMif^  an  eminent  Greek 

physieiaii.  hum  at  Sjwirta,  and  flnnrislud  in  the 
tirt^t  century  after  Christ:  he  was  a  pupil  of 
Athenanis  of  Attalia  in  Cilida,  the  founder  of 
the  Pneumatir  sect :  lie  did  not  follow  strictly 
the  tenets  of  his  iiiii.-^ter,  but  united  with  them 
those  of  otbers,  and  thus  became  himself  found- 
er of  anew  mediwd  sect  cnlled  Ihctici  or  Epi- 
tyiUhetici. — 2.  Of  Elis,  sou  of  Thrasybulus,  ao- 
eording  to  Baeckb,  an  lamid,  whoee  fUher  was  a 
seer  among  the  Mantineans  in  the  time  of  Ara- 
tus :  he  was  a  celebrated  athlete,  and  gained  the 
prize  at  the  01ynij)io  games. — 3.  A  Corinthian 
naval  commander,  who  had  ohaigo  of  a  fleet  ia 
the  Corinthian  Gulf.] 

AoATHoCLfeA  {'AyaOoKleia).  miftress  of  Pt>le- 
my  IV.  Phibpator,  king  of  Kgypt,  and  sister  of 
his  minister  Aguthodes.  She  and  her  brother 
were  put  to  death  OQ  tbo  death  of  Ftriemj  {& 

C.  206). 

^  AoATajScuB  {'AyaBoKlsit;).  L  A  Sic3ian  raised 
bimaelf  from  the  station  of  a  p  tt^r  to  that  of 
tnant  of  Syiaooae  and  king  of  bioily.  Bom  at 
liMnnaB,  a  town  of  Sidly  subject  to  Oarttage, 
he  is  said  to  have  been  exposed  when  an  iufuiit, 
by  hia  iather,  Oarcmue  ot  Bhcgiom,  ia  coum- 
(]uenoe  of  a  onoeeMion  of  tronfaleeone  dreanui, 
portending  that  he  would  be  a  source  of  much 
evil  to  i^eily.  His  mother,  however,  secretly 
preeerred  Ida  Hft,  and  at  ieven  Tean  old  m 
was  restored  to  liis  father,  who  had  long  re- 
puted of  his  coudu<^  to  the  child.  By  him  he 
was  taken  to  gyraenwi,  uid  brought  up  as  a  potr 
'  ter.  His  ptrength  and  personal  beauty  reooiu- 
mended  him  to  l>amas,  a  noble  Syracusao,  who 
drew  him  ftom  obioarity,  and  on  tilioM  dliitfi  be 
aarriod  lii  lieh  widow,  and  to  bmnni  om 
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of  Uib  xrealtfaiest  dttzens  id  Syracuse.    His! He  gained  his  ftvt victory  in 416 :  in  honor «f 

Rmbitii'us  p-'hetiipa  then  (ler<*lop<Hl  themselveB,  I  which  Plato  rcpiv^'OMf.'*  tho  Symjwisium  to  haT« 
and  he  was  driven  iuto  exile.  After  several  I  l>eeti  tjiven,  which  h*;  haa  madf  the  cteeiiainn  of 
of  fortune,  he  COilaflted  an  anny  which  j  his  dialogue  so  called.    In  407  he  visiteil  tlM 

court  of  Areh<  lru;5.  kin^  oi  Mawdonia,  where 
his  friend  Euripidi-s  wob  also  a  guest  nt  the 
same  time,  fie  died  about  400,  at  the  nge  of 
forty-seven.  The  poetic  merits  of  Agatboa 
were  considerable,  but  his  compositicHis  "were 
more  remarkaUe  for  elegance  ana  flowery  orna- 
ments than  force,  vigor,  or  sublimity.  In  the 
ThetmophoriazHta  of  Aristophanes  he  is  ridi- 
culed for  his  effeminacy,  being  brought  on  the 
stage  in  female  dress.  [The  fragments  of  Agar 
thon  have  been  published  by  Wagner  in  Didot*^ 
Fragmenta  Tragirornm  Grac,  p.  62-61. — 2.  A 
aoD  of  Prianii — 8.  Son  of  Tyrimmas,  oommaoder 
of' flie  OdiTsian  cavalry  under  Alexander  th« 
Great] 

AoATnTBXA,  AOATHYRNW   {'hy^fvo,  -ov : 
'kynfhfn  alo^:   now  Agatha)^  a  towD  00  the 
ncrth.  n]  co«a(  of  Sietlj,  between  Tjrndun  and 

(Jalact& 

[AoATimnnrs  {Wydfhpvor),  eon  of  .folns,  and 

fdviiider  of  the  city  A;^'athyrtia,  q.  t'.] 
^  ^  AOATUYR8t('A)'advpaotj,apeople  in  £un>penu 

Isles,  and  also  canied  h»  arme  into  Italy,  In  Ssmatia,  on  tiie  River  Mane  (now  Martuteh)  in 


overawed  both  the  Syrncn^nns  and  Carthaginians, 
and  was  restored  under  an  oath  th:it  he  would 
not  interfere  with  the  demoemcy,  which  oath  he 
Kept  by  murdering  four  thousand  and  banishing 
six  thousxuid  citizens.  Uc  was  immediately 
declared  sovereiiju  of  Syracuse,  nnder  the  title 
of  Autocrator,  B.O.  817.  In  the  coiirse  of  a  few 
years  the  whole  of  Sicily  which  was  under  the 
dominioD  of  Carthage,  submitted  to  him.  Id 
B.G.  810  he  was  defeated  at  Hiinera  by  the 
Oarthaginians,  tmder  Hamilcar,  who  straightway 
laid  ftiege  to  Syracuse;  whereupon  he  formed 
the  bold  design  of  averting  the  ruin  which  threat- 
ened him,  by  carrying  the  war  into  AfHea.  His 
■noeeeses  were  most  brilliant  and  rapid.  He 
ooDttantly  defeated  the  troops  of  CarUiage,  but 
was  at  Tengtii  enminooed  from  Aftiea  by  the 
affaii  i  of  Sicily,  where  many  cities  had  revolted 
t'rom  him,  B.C.  807.  These  he  reduced,  after 
making  a  treaty  with  the  Oartbaginhms.  He 
bad  previou.sly  assumed  the  title  of  King  of 
Sicily.    Ho  afterward  plundered  the  Lipari 


order  to  attack  the  BruttiL  But  his  last  days 
were  embittered  by  £amiiy  misfortimes.  liia 
grandson  Arehagatans  mnraered  his  son  Aga- 

D)  »clo3,  for  the  sake  of  pneoeeding  to  the  crown, 
and  the  old  king  feared  that  the  rest  of  his  family 
would  shttre  hw  fiite  He  accordingly  sent  his 
wife  Texcna  and  her  two  children  to  Kgypt,  her 
native  country;  and  his  own  death  followed 
•Imoet  itnmeaifttely,  6.0.  289,  after  n  reign  of 
twenty-eight  years,  and  in  the  seventy-second 

J ear  of  his  age.  Other  authors  relate  an  incre- 
ible  story  of  his  being  poisoned  by  MoQO,  an 
associate  of  Archagathu.^.  The  poison,  we  are 
told,  was  concealed  iu  the  quill  with  which  ho 
deanid  his  teeth,  and  reduced  him  to  eo  fright- 
liil  n'coudition,  that  he  was  placed  on  the  funeral 
pile  and  burned  while  yet  living,  being  unable 
to  give  any  signs  that  he  was  not  dead. — 2.  Of 
I'cUa,  father  of  Lysiiinaehii?. — 3.  Son  of  Lysirna- 
Cbus,  was  defeated  and  takeu  prisoner  by  Dro- 
saiduetia,  king  of  tlie  Ckta;,  about  BjO.  292,  but 
was  sent  back  to  his  father  with  prosont*.  Tn 
(87  bo  defeated  Demetrius  Poliorcetes.   At  Uic 


Tnuiaylvania.  From  their  practice  of  painting 
or  tattooing  tlieir  skin,  they  are  called  by  Vtrgu 
{uSm^  fv,  146)  picti  JffatJiyrn. 

Ag  a-^-e  ('.\;/jfr/),  daughter  of  Cadmua,  wife  of 
Echion,  and  mother  of  Pentheua.  When  Peulhcua 
attempted  to  prevent  the  women  ftom  eelebrnt* 
ing  the  Dionyeiac  fc-tiva!a  on  Mount  Cith.-rron, 
he  was  torn  to  nieces  there  by  his  own  mother 
Agave,  who  in  her  pbrensy  believed  Mm  to  be 
a  wild  beast  Vid.  PEvrurv's. — One  of  the  Ne- 
reids, one  of  the  Danuids,  and  one  of  Uie  Ama- 
zons  were  also  called  Agavn. 

A0B.\TAN.\.      Vld.  ECBAT.KNA. 

Agdistis  {'AyihfjTic),  an  androgjnous  deity, 
tlie  offspring  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  and  Earth,  OOD 
nected  with  the  Fbrygiaa  worship  of  Attes  or 
Atys. 

AogLADAs  {'Aythl^ac),  an  eminent  statuary 

of  Argojj.  the  iii«truetor  of  the  three  great  mas- 
ters, Phidias,  Myrou,  and  Polycletus.  Many 
mo<jcm  writers  suppose  that  there  were  two 
aifi-f*  of  tliis  name:  one  nn  Argivc,  the  in- 
stru  lor  of  Phidias,  boru  about  fi.C.  540,  the 


fastigfttion  of  hifl  step-mother,  Arsbo^  Lysfana*  oth.  r  a  native  of  Sioyoo,  who  flourished  about 

ebus  cast  him  into  prison,  where  he  wn''  mur- '  B.C.  i','/2. 


Agelaus  ('A>'t?.aof).  1.  Son  of  nercules  and 
Omphale,  and  founder  of  the  house  of  Crcesus.— . 
2.  Son  of  D;unastor  and  one  of  the  suitors  of 


dered  (284)  by  Ptolemaius  Cerauuus, — 1.  Brother 
of  AaATH0OLSA.~6.  A  Greek  historian,  of  uncer- 
tain tlate,  wrote  the  hi9t<iry  of  Cyzicus,  wliich 
was  extensively  read  iu  antiquity,  and  is  referred  Penelope,  slain  by  Ulysses. — 3.  A  slave  of  Priam, 
to  by  Cicero  {t>e  Div.  I,  24),  who  exposed  the  infant  Paris  on  Mount  Ida,  in 

AoATnoo^Mo.v  {'AyaOodaifiuv  or  'XyaBdi  iJfwf).  consequence  of  a  dream  of  his  mother. — [4.  Son 
I.  Tlio  "  Good  Deity,"  in  honor  of  whom  the  of  the  Heradid  Tcmcnus.— 6.  A  Trojan,  sun  of 
Greeks  drank  a  cup  of  unmixed  wine  at  the  end  |  Phradmon,  slain  by  Dioinedes.] 
of  every  repast— [2.  A  name  applied  by  thoj  AoKNoIctrM  or  Aoedioo;^  ^now /S^n«),  the  chief 
Greeks  to  tne  Egyptian  Kneph,  and  also  to  a  town  of  the  Scnones  in  Gallia  Lugdimcnsia. 
speciesof  snake  as  iiis  symbol. — 3.  A  name  gi  veu  ^  Ao&Noa  (',\7/;'j  (.>/>).  1.  Sou  of  Neptune  (Po- 
the  Greek  residents  to  the  Canonic  arm  of  seidon)  and  Libya,  kio^  of  Phoenicia,  twin-bro> 
the  Nile] — i.  Of  Alexandrca,  the  designer  of ;  ther  of  Belus,  and  tBm«c  of  Cadmus,  I%OBnisi 
some  maps  to  accompany  Ptolemy's  Geography.  Cilix,  Thasus,  Phineus,  and,  according  to  some,  of 
Cofaes  of  these  maps  are  firana  appendea  to  1  Europa  also.  Virgil  (^n,  L,  888)  calls  Carthsge 

aevemlMSS.  of  Ptolemy.  -'  *  ~j  »  

AoXxno:*  {'kydduv),  an  Athenian  tragic  poet, 


the  city  of  Agenur,  since  Dido  waa  desoended 

from  ALTcnor. — 2.  Son  of  lasus,  and  father  of 


bom  about  jiO.  447,  of  a  neb  and  respectable  Argus  Paooptes.  king  of  Araosr— 8.  Son  and 
tunily,  was  a  frkM  ti  Smipldai  and  Hate. '  anooenor  of  Triopas,  m  the  k^gdom  ef  Argoe. 
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,  Soo  of  Pleuroo  and  Xanthippe,  and  ^rand- 
of  .£tolu& — 6.  Son  of  Plietfeut,  kim  of 
FiMyplui,  in  Areadm.  He  ud  Ua  orotlier  nvo* 

ous  slew  Aloin.Ton.  wbOD  hfl  'wanl«^<!  to  t:\vc  the 
eelebrated  necklace  and  peplus  uf  Uarnionut  to 
Lia  seeood  wUSa  Oallinlio&  VitL  PHsoBca.  The 
two  br<'tli<?rs  were  nft'-rwrinl  killed  by  Ampho- 
terus  and  Acoroan,  iLc  &ou»  uf  Alcma^on  and 
CalltrriMftf— ft.  Son  of  the  Trojan  Aotenur  and 
Tbeono,  one  <>f  the  bravof^t  nnn'tiLT  tlie  Trojuns. 
engaged  in  gin>;le  cumbat  with  Aoliilleji,  but  was 
nacued  by  Apollo. 

AoknorTdhh  V .\.yTji'nfi!S^^\  n  imtronyini'*  dt^- 
aotiog  a  descendant  of  an  Agt^uor,  hucb  as  Cad- 
hq^  Flniitaa,  and  P«nMH.  | 

Agesander,  a  sculptor  of  Rhodes,  wtto,  in 
X>niu!ictiou  with  ^olydorua  and  Athonodoruii, 
4culptured  tb«  g^up  of  Laocoon,  one  of  the  nio«t 
perfect  apecimena  of  art.  This  celebrated  group 
waa  difloorered  in  the  year  1606,  near  the  Mths 
of  Titu^  on  the  £»quiliue  Hill:  it  is  now  preserv- , 
ed  iu  the  rooaaiun  of  tho  Vatiean.  llie  artista  j 

Erobabty  IiTcd  in  the  reign  of  Titus,  and  sculp- 1 
irod  tlie  group  expressly  fi»r  that  emperor. 
AuKaiu4uB  ('Ayi;a/>.aof),  kings  of  Sparta.  1.1 
8oD  of  Dorfaaoa.  reigned  forty-four  yeara,  and  | 
died  alx>ut  B.C.  88G.  He  w.is  o<>iit«ini[^>(>rary 
with  the  ieaialatiou  of  Lvcurgus.-^2.  Sou  of 
ArchidSnma  IL,  anoeeeded  nia  nalfbvolher  Agis 
II„  BC  ox<'1iuliii:^,  on  the  gnujnd  of  snu- 
riuus  birtli,  and  by  the  iutcrest  of  Lysouder,  nis 
nephew  Lkottcbides.  From  396  to  894  he 
carried  yii  the  war  in  A-ia  Minor  witli  great 
auccc8A.  and  was  prepariu;^  tu  advance  into  the 
heart  of  tbe  PenUu  empire,  when  h«  waa 
summoned  home  to  defend  his  eouiitry  ai^ainst ' 
Thebes,  Corinth,  a!id  Aigos,  which  had  been 
induced  by  Artaxerxes  Ui  take  up  amis  against 
Sjmrta.  Thoutrh  full  of  di8appH)iutineiit,  he 
promptly  obeyed ;  and  iu  tlio  course  of  the 
aame  year  (894),  he  met  and  defeated  at  Coro- 
nfia,  in  Boeotia,  the  allied  forces.  During  the 
next  four  years  he  regained  for  his  country 
niiioh  of  it-H  lormer  supreniacy,  till  at  length  the 
latal  battle  of  Leuctra,  371,  overthrew  forever 
the  power  of  Sparta,  and  gave  the  supremacy 
for  u  time  to  Thebes.  For  the  next  few  years 
Sparta  had  almost  to  atruggle  for  ita  existence 
amid  dangers  without  and  within,  and  it  was 
chielly  owing  to  the  skill,  courage,  and  presence 
of  nuad  of  Ageailaua  that  ihe  weathered  the 
■torm.  In  861  he  eroMcd  witii  a  hodr  of  Lace- 
diemnuiaii  meroenaries  into  Ej^ypt.  Ilero,  after 
disnUying  much  of  hia  ancient  akill,  he  died, 
while  preparing  for  hia  voyage  home,  hi  the  win> 
tor  of  ;j61-360,  after  a  life  of  u\x>vc  eighty  years 
and  tt  reign  of  thirty  eijucht  His  body  waa  em- 
halmed  m  wax,  and  splendidly  buried  at  Sparta. 
In  pcr8.>n  Agesilaus  was  small,  mean  looking, 
and  lame,  on  which  laat  ground  objection  had 
been  made  to  Ua  aooceatoo,  an  oracle,  curiou.«ly 
fuhilled,  havin'4  waniod  Sparta  of  evils  awaiting 
her  under  a  "  lame  sovereignty."  In  his  reigu, 
indeed,  her  fidl  took  phice,  but  not  through  him, 
r>r  he  was  one  of  the  heat  eitiMna  and  generala 
that  Sparta  ever  had, 

[^AocsiMBR&n/s,  admiral  of  the  Rhodian  fleet, 
whu'h  aided  tlic  consul  P.  Sulpicius  in  the  war 
agaiuAt  Philip,  king  of  Maoedonia,  B.C.  20U.] 

AOEHii'oLis  {Wyrjairro'/.ir),  kings  of  Sparta.  1. 
Snooecdod  hia  /ktber  Fauaaniaai  whue  yet  a 
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'  minor,  in  B.C.  not.  and  reigned  fourteen  yeans, 
j  Aa  soon  as  hia  minority  ceased,  he  took  an  activ« 
part  in  the  wan  in  iHiidi  Sparta  waa  then  eo- 
!  gaged  with  the  other  states  of  Greece.  In  Syo 
he  invaded  Argolis  with  success ;  in  885  be  t<K>k 
the  city  of  Mantinfia;  in  381  he  went  to  the 
asflii»tance  of  Acanthus  and  ApoUonia  ai^'atnst  the 
Olynthians,  and  died  in  380  during  tliiu  war  in 
the  peninaidaof  Pallene. — 2.  Son  of  Cleombrotua^ 
reii,'Lie-l  one  year  B.C.  371. — 3.  Succeeded  Cleo 
lueucs  in  B.C.  220,  but  was  soon  deposed  by  liia 
colleague  I..yeai;gaa:  ha  afkerwaml  feoolt  refiqra 
with  the  Romans. 

AcKToa  {'Xy'jjTup),  "this  leader,**  a  Buniam«> 
of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  at  Lacedaemon,  of  Apollo,  and 
of  Mercury  (Uermea),  who  egodooU  tiie  aoula  ol 
men  to  the  lower  world. 

Aggknus  Ubbicvs,  a  writer  on  the  adeoeeol 
the  Agrimenaorea,  mav  perhapa  luiTe  lived  a^ 
the  latter  part  of  the  SNVlh  eentory  of  w 
11(6  works  are  printed  in  Qoeaiua,  JSri  Afftarim 
AuctorcM. 

AflomAmm  or  XamiftAini  (Savipuui)^),  the 
rt'.U  r  of  the  Gangarido;  and  Prasii  in  India*  wiltn 
Alexander  invaded  India,  B.C.  327. 
AqTaa  {'Ayiac),  a  Greek  epic  poet,  erroneooaly 

called  Angias,  a  native  oi  Tronreii,  fl.'urished 
about  fi.C.  740,  and  waa  the  author  of  a  poem 
aiUed  Aoafi  (SSarwX  i    the  Iiistory  of  the  re> 

tuin  of  the  Ach.Tan  hi  r.K  i*  from  Tn-y. 

Aui>'m;x  (now  Aijen),  the  chief  town  of  the 
Nitiubrigea  in  Oallia  Aquitaniea. 

Ar.H  ('.\}/f),  kiiii,"*  of  Spart.i.  1.  Son  of 
Kiiryhtijeiies,  the  f  luuiler  of  tiie  family  of  the 
Agidav — 2.  Son  of  Archid&mus  H.,  reigned  B.O. 
427-yi*8.  He  t<,»ok  an  active  part  in  the  Pel- 
oponuesian  war,  and  invaded  Atticii  several 
times.  While  Alcibiades  was  at  Simrtu  he  was 
tlie  i,'iie!»t  "if  Agis,  and  is  said  to  have  seilnced 
his  wife  Timu.*a',  in  eon.aequence  of  whieh  Leo* 
trehidMi,  the  aon  of  Agis,  was  excluded  fnnn  the 
throne  as  illegitimate. — St>n  of  Arehi^Llmim 
HI.,  roigneil  B.C.  a38-33u,  attempted  to  over- 
throw the  Macedonian  power  in  kurope,  while 
Alexander  the  Great  was  in  A  aim  but  waa  de- 
feated and  killed  in  battle  by  Antipater  in  880 
— t.  Son  of  Eudamidns  II,  reigned  B.C.  244- 
240.  He  attem|)ted  to  re-eatabhah  the  iustitu- 
tiona  of  Lycnrgus,  and  to  effect  a  thorough  re- 
form iu  the  Spartan  ettite ;  but  he  was  resisted 
by  lua  colleague  Leouidas  IL  and  the  wealthy, 
waa  thrown  mto  pri^^on,  and  waa  tiiere  put  to 
ih  ath  by  command  of  the  ephors,  ali>ng  with 
hia  mother  Ageeistrata,  and  hia  graodmotbar 
Ardiidamia. 

Agi^.  a  Greek  p  >.  t  i  f  ArgOi^  a  Dotorioaa  flit* 
tcrer  of  Alexander  the  Great 

[AoizTMBA,  the  name  applied  hj  Ptolemy  ta 
the  part  of  Africa  lying  under  the  oqnator,  the 
southernmost  portion  of  that  country  with  wliieh 
the  Oreeha  were  aoquaioted.*! 

A<a.XI,\  ('.V}?.a/a),  "the  bright  one."  1.  One 
of  tile  CuAttiTK-s  or  Graces. — 2.  Wife  of  Charopua 
and  mother  of  >'ireu3,  who  oame  from  the  lahmd 

of  .Svme  ngjdnst  Troy. 

[AgLAOSICK.      Viil.  AoANICE.] 

A(;i.aopu6me.    Vid.  Sire-neh. 
AcLAornoN  V\-yan6u>v).    1.  Painter  of  Tha- 
ftus,  father  and  in.-ti  iietor  of  Polygm»tu.'?  and 
Ari*to|)lion,  lived  about  B.C.  600. — 2.  Painter, 
lived  about  B.0. 420,  probably  gnuMlaon  of  Mo.  L 
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AGRIOENTUM. 


rAOLAUROS.      Vid.  AORAVLOa.] 

Aoi^us  ('A^Aoof),  a  poor  citixeo  of  Psoplm  in 
Araidia.'wboiii  fhe  D«tphie  enida  d«dared  hap- 
pier thau  Gy^n^.  kini:  (  f  Ljdia,  on  accouut  of 
nu  contented  diflpoeitiuu.  Paoaaniaa  place*  him 
in  tiM  time  of  Crosus. 

[AomOB  ('Ayviogl  father  of  tlw  Algoont  1^- 
pbjrs,  tbej>tIot  of  toe  Ai]^J 

AoNdoicK  {'AyvoSiiof),  an  AtiMniaD  maiden, 
was  tbe  first  of  her  sox  tn  loam  midwifery, 
which  a  law  at  Atlieas  forbade  any  womau  to 
learo.  Dressed  as  a  man,  she  nbtaioed  instruc- 
tion from  a  physician  inuns  d  Ilierophilua,  and 
afterward  practiced  her  art  with  success.  Sum- 


before  the  Areopago*  by  the  envy  of  the 
other  practitioners,  she  wris  fu)liijcd  to  disclose 
her  8CX,  and  was  ut)t  only  acquitt4.'d,  but  obtain- 
ed the  repeal  of  the  obaozbus  kw.  This  tal«b 
thoU|;h  often  repeated,  does  not  deserve  much 
credit,  as  it  rests  on  the  authority  of  Uy^us 
alooe 

Ao.soNiDss  {'Xj-vuiidi]^),  an  Atlicnion  dema- 
gogue, induced  the  Athenians  to  sentence  Pbo- 
cion  to  douth  (B.C.  818),  but  was  shortly  after- 
ward put  to  deatl)  himself  by  the  Atheoiana 

Aoo&Aoarrus  {' Ay apuKpiTo^),  a  statuary  of  Fa- 
ros, flourished  B.C.  440-428,  and  was  tlie  favorite 
pupil  of  Pbidiaa.  His  greatest  work  was  a 
■tatne  of  Veom  (Aphrodite),  which  he  diaoged 
info  a  st.\tiio  of  Nemesis,  and  w)]d  it  to  the 
people  of  Hhamnu%  because  he  was  indignant 
that  tbe  Athenians  had  giVen  the  preferenee  to  a 
statue  bj  Aicamorn  H.  w  ho  was  aabthar  dialin- 
guiahed  pupil  of  Phidias. 

AooBiKA  and  AnoRJEtrs  {*Ayopaia  and  'Ayo- 
polofl,  f'pitiicts  of  pcvcml  divinities  who  were 
eonsiderc'd  as  tlie  protectoi-s  of  Uie  assembUes  of 
the  people  in  the  ayoro,  such  as  Jupiter  f  Zeus), 
Minerra  (Atheoa^  Diana  (Attamiajy  and  Ifer- 
oury  (Hermes). 

{[AoaA  ('A /pa)  or  Agra)  {'Aypai),  an  Attic  de- 
mm  south  of  Athens  on  tlio  Iliijeus:  it  contained 
a  temple  of  Diana  (Artemis)  Aj^rotera,  and  a 
tample  of  Ceres  (Demeter).  1 

Ar.R.Ki  ('A}ijpa2o()^  a  peopU  of  Jfitolia,  oo  tbe 
Acbelous. 

AoRAULR  ('\ypttvXij  and  'Aypv?.}] :  'AypvXaic), 
an  Attic  dcmus  of  the  tribe  Ereobtfaeas^ nanied 
after  Agraulos,  No.  2. 

AcaAULOs  {'Aypav?Mc,  also  'Ay^aipoi).  1. 
Daughter  of  Actffius,  first  king  of  Atheus,  and 
wife  of  Cecrop*. — 2.  Daughter  of  Cecrt>ps  and 
Agraulos,  is  an  important  personage  iu  the  le- 
gends of  Attica,  ana  there  were  three  diffweot 
stories  about  her.  1.  Aooordiag  to  KHce  writ- 
ers, Minerva  (Athena)  gave  Erichthonius  iu  a 
chest  to  Agraulos  and  her  sister  Herse,  with  tbe 
command  not  to  open  it ;  but,  imaUe  to  control 
their  curiosity,  they  opened  it,  and  th.  l  upon 
were  seised  with  madoeea  at  the  sight  of  £nch- 
fimuai,  and  threw' tiienuelTee  down  from  the 

Acropoli-H.  2.  Aocordini,'  to  Ovid  (J/J-/.,  ii.,  TlO). 
Agrauloe  and  her  sister  survivcci  opening  tlie 
diest,  bat  Agnraloa  was  eobeequently  punished 
by  beinjcf  changed  int^i  a  stone  by  Mercury  (Her- 
mes), because  she  attempted  to  preveut  the  sod 
from  entering  tlie  bouse  of  Harse^  when  he  bad 
fallen  in  love  with  the  latter.  8.  The  third  le- 
gead  relates  that  Athens  was  ouce  involved  in 
ftloog-protraotwl  war,  and  that  Agrauloa  threw 
hinSa  dovB  from  tha  Aaropelia  be«anie  an 


oracle  hnrl  declared  that  the  Atheniaoa 
couq^uor  if  some  one  would  sacrifice  *»«*wif?f  far 
bw  country.  The  Athedane^  io  ^putitnde,  bHtt 
her  a  temple  on  the  Acrojxili?.  m  which  it  t>e- 
cainc  customary  fur  the  youug  Athenians,  on  re* 
ceiving  their  first  suit  of  armor,  to  take  an 
that  they  would  alwoys  defend  their  country  to 
the  last  One  of  the  Attic  demi  (Agraule)  de- 
rived its  name  from  this  haroiney  and  a  fe^val 
and  mysteries  (Affraulia)  mn  CaMmtad  at 
Atlieus  iu  houor  of  her. 

Agreos  {*Aypt6f),  a  banter,  a  aonama  of  Fns 
and  Ari^t.-pu?. 

Aoai  Dkcuji.\te8,  tithe  lands,  the  name  given 
by  the  Romans  to  a  part  of  Germany,  east  of  the 
Rhine  and  nortli  of  the  Danube,  which  they  took 
possession  of  when  the  Qermaus  retired  east- 
ward, and  which  thejr  gara  to  Oania  and  subse- 
quently to  tlieir  own  veterans  on  the  payment  of 
a  tenth  of  the  produce  (decutna).  Toward  the 
end  of  the  first  or  begiuniu;;  of  tba  laoond  ceo* 
tury  after  Christ,  these  lands  wart  iooorpocmtod 
in  Uie  Roman  empire. 

[A0BIAXK8  {'Aypidvtjc,  now  iSifyWM]^  a  liTOTOf 
Tbraoe^  joining  the  Hebrus.] 

[AoikXXKEa  ('Aypidve^),  a  Thraeian  race  dwell- 
ing around  Mouut  Hiemus,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
lUver  Agrianes,  a  rude  and  warlike  people,  and 
exeelleot  arehera] 

AcRicoLA,  Cn.  Jri.n  s,  bom  June  13th,  A.D. 
37,  at  Forum  Juiii  {Fre/us  in  Provence),  was  the 
son  of  Julius  Gnecinofl^  who  was  exeented  hj 
Califjula,  and  of  Julia  Procilla.  He  received  a 
careful  eduoition ;  he  first  served  in  Britain, 
A.D.  60,  under  Soetonina  PanUnni;  wasqanetor 
in  Asia  in  63  ;  was  governor  of  Aquitania  from 
74  to  70  ;  and  was  consul  in  17,  when  he  be- 
trothed hi.s  daughter  to  thahMtorian  TMutui,  and 
in  the  foUowiuj^  year  gave  her  to  him  in  mar- 
riage. In  78  he  received  the  goverumeat  of 
Bntain,  which  ho  held  for  sevi-u  year%  dtuiof 
which  time  he  subdued  the  w  Iml.'  of  the  country 
with  the  cxce^)tion  of  the  highlands  of  Caledo 
Ilia,  and  b;^  his  wise  administratioa  introduced 
among  the  inhabitants  the  hmguage  and  civiliza- 
lion  of  Rome.  He  was  recalled  io  85  through 
the  jealousy  of  Domitian,  and  on  bis  return  lived 
in  retirement  till  hia  death  in  93,  which,  accord- 
ing to  doine,  was  occasioned  by  poison,  admiois- 
t<  rod  hv  onh  r  of  Domitian.  Iiis  character  is 
drawn  m  tbe  brwitteat  colors  bv  his  son-in-law 
Tacitus,  whose  Life  of  Agrioola  has  come  dow. 
to  us. 

Aqugsktux  VAKpuyac :  'AxpayavTlvoc,  Agii* 
geotlnos:  now  Oirffenti),  a  town  on  the  southern 

const  of  Sicily,  about  two  and  a  half  miles  from 
tbe  sea,  between  Uie  rirom  Acragas  (now  Fiume 
di  B.  Biagio)  and  Hypsas  (now  Fhtmt  Drago), 
It  was  ct  It  brafcd  for  its  wealth  imd  populous- 
ness,  and,  till  its  destruction  bj  the  Cartnagini* 
ana  (RO.  40B),  was  one  of  tbe  most  splendid  cit- 
ies of  the  ancient  world.  It  was  the  birth-place 
of  Empedodea.  It  was  founded  bj  a  Doric  col- 
ony frooi  Oela  about  B.O.  67(^,  waa  under  tiia 
government  of  the  cniel  tyrant  PhnlJris  (about 
660),  and  subsequently  under  that  of  Theron 
(488-472)^  whose  praises  are  celebrated  b^  Pin- 
dnr.  After  its  destruction  bv  the  Carthaginians, 
it  was  rebuilt  by  Timoleoo,  but  it  never  regaiued 
its  former  greatness.  After  undergoing  manj 
it  at  laogth  aame  into  tha  povai 
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of  the  Romans  (210),  in  whoM  hands  it  remain- 
id.  Tlicre  uro  etiU  gigimtic  rcmaim  of  tbe  aa- 
cioit  city,  especially  of  the  Olympiemn,  or  tem- 
ple of  the  Olympian  Jupiter  (Zcm). 

■Juiaiiduu\'A.ypivtov),  a  town  in  .£tolia,  per- 
near  tho  ioaroa*  of  tho  ThemuMtia. 

AoRiri's  firHt  n  prienomen,  and  afterward  a 
oognomen  among  tho  Komaos,  eignitics  a  child 
prefteOtcd  at  iteDirth  with  ita  feet  forenuMt 

Acairi'A,  Hi.RoD>:s.    I.  Culled  "Atrrippa  the 
Oreat,"  lion  of  Aristobulus  and  Jit^reiiiue,  and 
gnmdton  of  Herod  the  Great    Ue  was  edu- 
oated  at  Itome  with  the  future  Erajxrttr  Clau- 
diui,  aud  Drusiw,  tiio  mn  of  TibcriiLs.  Huviug 
giT«n  offiMice  to  Tiberius,  be  was  thrown  into 
pri«>n  ;  but  Caligula,  on  his  ncco«i-<i(>ti  ( A.D  .37), 
set  him  at  Uberty,  and  gave  him  the  tctrar- 
dties  of   Abilene,   Batamra.   I'rachonitis,  and 
Auranitis.    On  tho  doath  uf  Calii,nda  (41),  Acrrip- 
ptt,  who  was  at  tho  time  in  It'tme,  as»iikted  Clau- 
ma  in  gaining  poesessioQ  of  the  empire.    As  a 
reward  for  liis  services,  Ju<ljea  and  Samarui 
fivtti  annexed  to  his  donuui«>ns.   His  govern- 
mank  was  mild  and  gentle,  and  he  ma  excecd- 
Aglpr  popular  among  the  Jews.    It  wan  pmbably 
to  increase  liis  populari^  with  tho  Jews  that 
be  caused  the  Ai»ostle  James  to  be  beheaded, 
and  Peter  to  be  cast  into  prijfion  (44).  The 
mannor  of  his  deatli,  which  took  place  at  CsBsa- 
rea  b  the  same  v«  ft'",  is  roktcd  in  Aet9,  xiL  By 
his  wife  Oypros  he  bad  a  son,  Agrippa,  and  three 
daughters,  Berenice,  Mariamne,  and  Dnisilla. — 
I.  Hon  of  Agrippa  L,  was  edacatcd  at  the  court 
of  OladiuB.  iumI  at  tho  timo  of  hit  father's  death 
WM  aeventeen  years  old.    OlandioB  kept  him 
at  Rome,  and  sent  Cuspius  Fmlus  as  procurator 
of  the  Ido^^dom,  which  thus  anin  beoame  a  Ro- 
man province.  On  tta  deaSi  of  Borodes,  kbg 
of  Chalchia  (  Im),  hi:4  little  principBlify  wan  given 
to  Agrippa,  who  subeegueotlj  iWMivod  an  ao- 
eeaaion  of  territory.    Before  fhe  ootlnreak  of 
tho  war  with  tlio  Kiimana,  Atjrinpa  att^niptod 
in  vain  to  dissuade  the  Jews  itom  rebeUiog. 
He  sided  with  the  Romans  in  tiie  war;  and  af- 
ter the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  he  went  with  his 
iiater  Beruuioe  to  Rome,  and  died  in  the  sev- 
entr-fhird  year  of  his  age,  AJ>.  100.  It  was 
before  this  Agrippa  that  tlu-  A[K>stle  PkldlUMla 
hia  defence,  AD.  60  {Actt,  zxv.,  xzvil 

AoRTiTA,  M.  Ytnlttbm,  born  fai  kO.  68,  of 
an  obscure  fiun^,  itOitted  with  young  Octaviu^ 
(afterward  ttxe  Emperor  Angostus)  at  Ajpollonia 
in  niyria;  and  upon  fhe  murder  of  Owiar  m 
44,  •van  one  of  the  friends  of  Oetavius,  who  a<l- 
Tised  him  to  proceed  immediately  to  Rome.  In 
the  dvil  ware  wUeh  followed,  and  whidi  ter- 
minated in  giWng  AtigiiPti:s  the  Bovcrcignity  of 
tibe  Roman  world,  A^ripua  took  an  active  part; 
and  Ua  ndUtaiT  anOitiea,  combined  wHh  hia 
promptitude  anrf  encrgv,  Cfintn!)uted  greatly  to 
that  result  In  41.  Agnppa,  who  was  then  pnc- 
tor,  oommanded  park  of^tlbe  foroea  of  Augustus 
in  the  PcrtMinian  war.  Tn  HS  ho  obtained  great 
Buccessea  in  Gaul  and  Germany ;  in  87  he  was 
eonanl;  and  in  86 he  defimted  Sex.  Pompcy  by 
Boa.  Tu  83  he  w'as  jedile,  and  in  this  oflioe  ex- 
pended immense  sums  of  money  upon  great 
paUfc  woilta.  He  restored  old  aqnedneta,  ecn- 
st^nictcd  a  new  one,  to  which  ho  gave  the  name 
of  the  Julian,  in  honor  of  Augustus,  and  also 
■reeted i«T«rBl paUHo bdldiogat  fii Slhe  eomr 
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mandcd  tho  fleet  of  Augmtu.-*.  at  tho  li;i*tle  of 
Actium;  wad  consul  a  scct^ud  tunc  in  js,  aud 
a  third  time  iu  'iT,  when  ho  built  the  raalbeoo. 
In  21  ho  inurrild  Julia,  daughter  of  Augustus. 
Ho  luul  boon  mariietl  twice  before,  lir»t  to  Pom- 
ponia,  daughter  of  T.  Pompooiua  Atticua,  aod 
next  to  M:ux:eUa,  niece  of  Augustus.  Ho  o,>n- 
tiuued  to  be  employed  in  various  uuUuu  \  cwiu- 
mands  in  Gaul,  Spain,  Syria,  and  Pauuouia,  tiH 
his  death  iu  B.C.  \1.  By  his  tirst  wife  PompO" 
uia,  Agrippa  liad  \  ijisama,  murried  to  Tiberius 
the  successor  of  Augustus;  and  by  his  thini 
wife,  Julid.  li.-  two  dnnsrhtcrs.  Julia,  married 
to  11  Jimihud  1 'aulas  and  .tVgrippiua,  married 
to  Gennanicus,  and  three  sons,  Caius  Cassar, 
Lucius  Ca-sar  (rid  Ccsab),  and  Agrippa  Pas- 
tumus,  who  was  baiii&he<l  by  Augustus  to  the 
Island  of  Planasia,  and  wu^  put  to  death  hj  IV 
beriiw  at  hi^  accession.  A.D.  14. 

Aoari  i'i.N.c     1.  Daughter  of  M.  Vipeanius 
Agrippa  and  of  Juha,  the  daughter  of  Augustus, 
mamod  Gennanicus,  by  whom  she  had  nine 
children,  among  whom  was  the  Emperor  Calig- 
ula, and  Agrippitia.  the  mother  of  Nero.  She 
was  (Ustinguii>lie(^i  for  her  virtues  and  heroiso^ 
and  sliareil  all  the  dangers  of  her  hnsbaod's 
campaign!^.    On  his  death  in  AD.  17.  she  re- 
turned to  Italy ;  but  the  lavor  with  which  she 
was  receivwl  by  the  people,  increased  the  hatred 
and  jealousy  which  Tiberius  and  his  n»<'thor 
Livia  had  loi^  entertained  toward  her.  for 
some  years, Til^rius  disguised  bis  hatred,  hot  at 
length,  under  tbe  pretext  tliat  she  wa^  fonnmg 
ambitions  phuB,  be  banished  her  to  the  Island 
of  Paodataria  (AJ>.  80),  where  she  died  tiuM 
years  afterward,  (AD.  'V.^).  i>robably  bv  vol  on* 
tary  starvation. — 2.  Daughter  of  Germanunis  aad 
Agrippina  [No.  1.],  and  mother  of  the  Emperer 
Nero,  was  bom  at  Oppidum  Ubionim,  nftorward 
called  in  honor  of  her  Oolooia  Agfippiuo,  now 
Oahfffu.  She  was  beantHta!  and  1ntdfig«nt,  hot 
liocnlious,  crutl.  ami  anibitiou".    She  was  first 
married  to  Cn.  Domitius  Ahonoborbus  (AD.  28)^ 
hj  whom  abe  bad  a  son,  afterward  the  Emperor 
Nero;  next  to  Cn.xpi:^  Pa-'^eicnn? ;  and  thirdly 
to  the  Emperor  Ciadius  (49),  although  she  was 
hia  irfeee.  u  60^  she  prevailed  npon  Ofaradbv 
to  aflopt  her  son,  to  the  prejudice  of  lii;*  own 
aoD  BntanoioQi;  aad  in  order  to  secure  the 
snooesrfoB  for  her  son,  abe  poiaooed  tibe  «m> 
jMTiir  in  r>1.     Up'>n  tho  acrt -ision  of  her  son 
Nero,  who  was  tiieo  only  seventeen  years  of 
age,  she  goremed  the  Roman  empire  mr  a  fow 
v«  rirs  in  his  name.     Tlio  young  emperor  soon 
became  tired  of  the  ascendency  of  his  mother, 
and  after  making  several  atteu^yta  to  diake  off 
her  authority,  be  omaed  hear  to  be  aawaiwifawtfwl 
in  69. 

Ao&irrlHUBia.    fMl  Oolowia  AcntirrniA. 

Afiulus  {'\yptnr\  son  of  Porthaon  and  Eur^•t« 
and  brother  of  CEneus,  king  of  Caiydon  in  AXo 
Ua :  hia  riz  sons  deprived  QSnens  of  his  king 
dom,  and  trave  it  to  their  father ;  but  Agnus  aiu 
his  sons  were  afterward  shun  bj  Diomcdes,  the 
grandson  of  (Eneoa. 

AgeckcTcb  or  AnErrrTi'3,  a  Komnn  gramma- 
rian, probably  lived  in  the  fifth  century  after 
Clirist,  and  wrote  an  extant  work,  De  Ortho- 
graphia  rl  Propriftatr  r(  JJiJfcmitia  Srrtnonis, 
which  is  printed  in  Putschius,  Grammatieiz  Lot 
Una  AmdUum  Anligui,  p.  HSM-fSttS, 
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[Agrolas  ('Ajp/Por),  of  Sicily,  an  nrcliltect, 
whu^  with  Hyperbiua,  surrouoded  the  eitodel  of  , 
Athflos  with  walls,  ezc^t  that  part  vhieh  was  | 
afterward  built  by  Cimou.]  , 

AoEoa  {'Aypui>y  1.  Son  of  NiauB,  the  first 
of  flie  Ljoian  dynasty  of  the  HenielldAi — 2. 
Son  (if  PI,  uratti^,  king  of  Illyrin,  died  B.C.  231, 
aud  was  succeedtid  bj  his  wife  Teuta,  though 
ho  left  a  BOO,  Finnes  or  PinpeiM,  by  his  fint 
wife,  Trifouta,  wbom  he  had  divorecfl. 

AeaiJTKUA  {'Ayporipa),  the  huntress^  a  eur- 
name  of  Diana  (Artemis).  Vid.  Agka.  There 
was  a  festival  celebrated  to  her  honor  at  Athens 
under  this  uame.    Vid.  Diet,  of  AiUiq. 

AORTLE.      VuL  AgiL,\ULE. 

[Aousics  T,  a  faithful  friend  of  Cicero,  -who 
icrcd  to  him  in  his  bamahment,  aud  was  tlio 
sharer  of  all  hit  Iaboi|«  and  ndhringt  during 
that  period.] 

AoYXECs  ('A^-i'in'f),  a  surname  of  Apollo,  as 
tiio  protector  of  tlie  streets  and  pubb'c  places. 

AoYM-A  {' k'.v/./.a),  the  ancient  Greek  name 
of  the  Etinsaiu  tuwu  of  CjiHE. 

AOTRlinc  {^KyvpLov  :  'Xyvpivdio^,  Agyiiueu- 
sis :  now  S.  Filipo  ePArgiro),  a  town  in  SicUy  on 
the  CyamoBorus,  northwest  of  Centunp»  aud 
northeast  of  EoDB,  Um  hirfh-plMa  of  the  histo- 
rian Diodorua. 

AoTSM^  ('A>T^^{or),  an  Athenian,  after  be- 
ing in  pri^n  many  years  for  etnbezzU'fiioiit  of 
pubho  money,  obtained,  about  B.C.  306,  the  rcs- 
toration  of  the  ITieorioon,  and  dso  tripled  the  pay 
for  attending  the  assembly  ;  houce  he  Locame 
so  Dopuhir,  that  he  was  appointed  general  in  389. 

AHX]J^  SnyhJtoa,  the  name  m  seyeral  dis- 
tinguished Romans,  who  held  various  high  of- 
fices in  the  state  from  B.C.  478  to  842.  Of 
these  the  best  known  is  0.  ServQiiM  Ahala, 
magistor  oqyitum  in  439  to  the  dictator  L.  Cin- 
ciooatus,  when  he  slew  Sf.  Mjujus  in  (he 
forum,  because  he  refused  to  appear  before  ttie 
dictator.  Ahala  was  afterward  brought  to  trial, 
and  onlyescaped  condemnation  by  a  voluntary 
exQe.    vid,  Samlh. 

AnARXA  [now  /^ar^iano/^  »town  io  Etruria, 
northeast  of  VoLuuiL 

AvfiNOBARncs,  DomItTus,  the  name  of  a  dis- 
tinguished Roman  family.  Tlicy  nro  paid  to 
have  obtained  the  sumajue  of  AJienobarbus,  ». 

"Brazen-Beard"  or  •Red-Beard,"  because 
the  Dioscuri  announced  to  one  of  thoir  nnori!- 
tors  the  victory  of  the  Romiuia  over  the  Latins 
at  Lake  Regillus  (B.C.  496),  and,  to  confinu  the 
truth  of  what  they  said,  stroked  his  black  hair 
and  beard,  which  immediately  became  red. — 
1.  CSn  plebeian  mdilo  B.C.  196,  pra;tor  194,  and 
consul  192,  when  he  fought  against  the  Boii. 
— 2.  Cs^  son  of  No.  1,  consul  suffectus  in  162. 
— 3.  C^^.,  son  of  No.  2,  consul  V22,  conoucred 
the  Allobrogcs  in  Oaul,  in  121,  at  the  confluence 
of  Hie  Sulga  and  Rhodanus.  He  was  censor  in 
116  with  (\'i>ciliiw  Motellus.  The  Via  Domitia 
io  Oaul  was  made  by  him. — I.  Cn^  stm  of  No. 
8,  tribune  of  Ibe  plebe  104,  brought  forward  the 
law  {JUx  Dornitia).  by  which  the  election  of  the 
priests  was  transferred  from  the  coU^pa  to  tlie 
people.  The  people  afterward  dectod  Um  Pon- 
tificuB  Maximus  out  of  gratitude.  lie  -w.-ia  onn- 
sul  in  90,  and  censor  in  92,  with  Licinius  Crns- 
sos  Un  orator.  Is  Us  oemoriUp  ho  and  his 
eoUcagoe  abnt  up  fho  acboob  of  Im  Lntb  ifaoU 


AJAX 

oricians ;  but  otherwise  tlieir  censorship  was 
.  marked  by  their  violent  disputes. — 5.  L.,  broth* 
I  er  of  No.  4,  prsstor  in  Sioilv,  probably  in  96,  and 
,  e«)iisnl  in  91,  bolongt  d  to  ific  party  of  Sullu,  and 
was  murdered  at  Borne  in  b2,  by  order  of  the 
younger  Marios.— 6,  Cir.,  son  of  Na  4,  married 
Cornelia,  diiughter  of  L.  Ciuna,  consul  in  87, 
and  joined  the  Marixui  party,  lie  was  pro- 
seribed  by  Sulla  in  82,  and  fled  to  AMea,  whoro 
he  was  defeated  and  killed  by  Cn.  Pompey  in 
81. — 1.  Lu,  sou  of  iio.  4,  married  I'orcia,  the 
sister  of  ]£  Oafto,  and  was  a  stanch  and  a  ooin^ 
ageous  supporter  of  the  aristocraticnl  part^'. 
He  was  suile  in  61,  pra>tor  in  58,  and  consul  m 
64.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  m  49 
he  throw  himself  into  Corfuiiutn,  but  was  com- 
pelled by  bis  own  tl"oops  to  surrender  to  CfEsar. 
Ue  next  went  to  Ifasailia,  ami,  aft<n-  the  sur- 
render of  that  town,  repaired  to  runip«?y  in 
Greece :  he  fell  in  the  battle  of  Thareidia  (181, 
where  he  comauuaded  the  left  wing,  and,  aecora> 
ing  to  Cicero's  assertion  in  the  second  Philippic, 
by  the  band  of  Antony. — 8.  Cx.,  son  of  I>o,  7, 
waa  talceo  with  bis  father  at  Corfiuium  (19), 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  Tharsalia  (48),  and 
returned  to  Italy  in  46,  when  be  was  pardoned 
by  Cajsar.  Aft^r  Cicsar's  death  in  44,  he  com 
manded  the  repuhhean  fleet  in  the  Ionian  Sea 
He  afterward  necame  recooeQcd  to  Aotooy, 
whom  he  aceornpaniod  in  his  campaign  against 
tlie  Tarthiaus  in  36.  He  was  consul  In  3:^  and 
deserted  to  Angostos  ebortly  befhre'tlie  battle 
of  Ai  tiuni. — 0.  L.,  etjn  of  Nc>.  8,  married  An- 
touio,  the  daughter  of  Antony  by  Octavia  was 
sdjle  in  22,  and  consul  in  16;  and  alter  hli 
consulship,  commanded  flio  Roman  army  in 
Germany  aud  crofi»ed  the  Elbe.  He  died  A.  D. 
26.— 10.  Ow.,  son  of  No.  9,  eonsiil  A.D.  82,  mar> 
ried  Agrippitui,  (!:r,]L,'litor  of  Germnnious,  and 
was  hither  of  the  Kmporor  Nero.    Vid.  Aaaip- 

VSKA. 

Ajax  (.\?ac)-  1-  Son  of  Telamon,  king  of  Sal- 
amis,  by  I'eriboja  or  Erilxea,  and  grandson  of 
iEactis.  Homer  calk  him  Ajax  Uie  Telamo* 
uian,  Ajax  the  Great,  or  f imply  Ajax,  wbt-rcas 
the  other  Ajax,  son  of  Oileus,  is  always  dibtiu- 
guished  from  the  former  bv  some  epithet  He 
Bailed  against  Troy  in  twelve  ships,  aud  is  rep- 
reseuted  iu  the  Iliad  as  second  only  to  Achilles 
in  braver}',  and  a-s  the  hero  most  worthy,  in  the 
abrtcnce  of  Achilles,  to  contend  with  Iloclor. 
In  the  contest  for  the  armor  of  Achilles,  he  was 
conquered  bgr  Ulysses,  and  this,  says  Homer, 
was  the  cause  of  his  death.  ^Od.  xi,  641,  ft-y.) 
Homer  gives  no  further  particulars  respecting 
his  death  ;  but  later  poets  relate  that  bis  defeat 
by  Ulysses  threw  him  into  an  awful  state  of 
nuulness;  that  he  rushed  from  bis  tent  and 
slaughtered  the  sheep  of  the  Cri  .  k  army,  faD> 
eying  they  were  his  enemies ;  and  that  at  lei^gdi 
ho  put  an  end  to  his  own  lii^  From  his  blood 
there  sprang  up  a  purple  flower  bearing  the  let- 
ters ai  <Mi  ita  learesb  which  were  at  onee  the 
initials  of  Ms  name  and  espreesire  of  a  dgL. 
Homer  docs  not  mention  hi^  mi^trc?i  TrrvrssA. 
Ajax  was  worshipped  at  Salamis,  and  was  hon- 
ored wMi  a  ftsDTol  {AUhneia).  He  waa  also 
worshipped  at  Athens,  aiul  mio  of  the  Attio 
tribea  {.jEantU)  was  called  after  him.— 2.  Son 
of  (XlmMt  kfagef  the  iMriaDa,  ahw  called  the 
lener        aaOed  ageioei  Tny  in  tatty  ahipa. 
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Bft  il  described  as  small  of  staturo.  and  wears 
a  linen  cuirass  {XtvoGupr]^),  but  is  brare  and  in- 
trepid, skilled  in  throxrin^  the  spear,  and,  next 
to  Achillt'f!,  the  most  swift-footed  among  the 
Greeks.  On  bis  return  from  Troy  his  vessel 
was  wrecked  oo  the  WhirliDtj  Roclcs  {Tvpai  irf- 
rpai) ;  he  himself  got  safe  uixm  a  roek  though 
the  assistance  of  Neptune  (PoseidooU  but  as 
be  boasted  that  he  Wbald  escape  in  aefianoe  cf 
the  immortals,  Neptiuio  (Pbsetdon)  split  the 
rook  with  bis  trident^  and  AJaz  was  swallowed 
op  by  the  sea.  Vbk  h  Ch«  aeeoimt  of  Homer, 
but  his  (k'Hth  is  related  ■OBMivbat  dilTi  r.  iitly  hy 
Virgil  and  other  wiiten,  wbo  aUo  tell  us  that 
the  anger  of  Ifinerra  (Afhena^  was  ezdted 
against  him,  because  on  the  niglit  of  the  ca|>- 
lure  of  Troj,  be  violated  Cassandra  m  the  tem- 
de  of  ttie  RoddeM,  where  abe  had  taken  refuge. 
The  Opuntian  Lociiaoa  iranU]iped  Ajaz  aa their 
nalioaal  hero. 

Anm  ('A2d)7r).    FtdL  Hauk 

AiDr>Nxr8  (*Ai(5wi'eiV).  1.  A  lonc:tlioned  form 
of  Aides.  Vid,  Uade&. — 2.  A  invtlucal  king  of 
liha  Moloerians  in  Epims,  husband  of  Proeerpina 
(PerBephono),  and  fntluT  <'f  C-tc.  Whi  n  llie- 
Seus  and  Pirithous  atteiiij|^tcd  to  carrv  oS  Core, 
Aidooena  had  Ftrithous  killed  by  Ceroerus,  and 
kept  Theseua  in  eaptmly  till  he  waa  vekaaed  by 
Hercules. 

Aros  LocCtIcs  or  Ix)quzn8,  a  Roman  tfvinity. 

A  elmrt  time  before  the  Oaula  took  Rome  (B.C. 
8'jO),  a  voice  was  heard  at  Rome  in  the  Via 
Nova,  during  the  olenee  of  night,  announcing  that 
the  GnuU  were  approaehinj;.  No  attentiivrj  wafi 
Ht  the  time  paid  to  the  waruiug,  but  the  R<>niau,-i 
afterwuids  t  r.  cted  on  the  spot  where  the  voice 
•md  bctu  board,  an  nltar  with  a  snored  incloB- 
ure  around  it,  V)  Aius  L<.>cutius,  or  the  "  Auuouuc- 
<iig  SpeaJcer." 

Alaba.^da  {fi  '\?.uf>avda  or  tH  'Ahl6aida : 
kXa6avSevi  or  'A?^'6avdof :  now  Arabittar),  uu 
viand  towu  of  Curia,  near  the  Marsyas,  to  the 
vtutli  of  tlie  M;i'unilcr,  was  situated  iK-tween  two 
Kills :  it  was  u  j)ro8perou8  place,  but  one  of  the 
most  corrupt  and  luxuri«>ua  towns  in  Asia  Ifinor. 
dndor  the  Romana  it  waa  the  seat  of  a  oonven- 
tuB  juridicuB. 

[Au^BASTRON  {'XXaSacrpuv  iroXif),  a  city  in 
Upper  or  Middle  Eg^pt,  in  the  Arabian  mountain 
cnam,  and  famed  for  its  artists,  who,  from  the  ala- 
baster dug  in  Mont  Alabastrmut,  oarred  all 
kinds  of  vases  and  ornaments.] 

Aljlbon  {^AXaSuv),  a  river  and  town  in  Sicily, 
orarth  of  Syracuse. 

AuiaSNiA  {'AXayovla),  a  town  of  the  Eleutbe- 
ro-Laconians  on  the  frontiers  of  Messenia. 

Alalo5m1kJ(  {'AXaXKOfievai :  'A?.a?Jcofievaloc, 
JkXaXiu^itvuvc).  1.  (Now  Sulinart),  an  ancient 
town  of  BoBotia,  cast  of  Coronfta,  with  a  temple 
of  Minerva  (Athena),  wliu  is  paid  to  have  been 
aom  in  the  tows,  and  who  was  hence  called 
Alateom«Hii»  {'A^hcofuvijU,  iSo^).  Hm  name 
of  the  town  was  derived  either  fi-»)in  Ahdcome- 
oia,  a  daughter  of  Ogygeik  or  from  the  Boeotian 
how  AlakoaMoea^-i;  A  town  in  IOms,  or  in 
the  Uand  Aataria,  between  BhM*  and  Oefilial- 


Aijol*.    Vid  AuouuL 

Ai,Aja  ('AXcroi,  'A?.avvot,  I  e^  mountainfem, 
ieom  the  Sarmatian  word  ala),  a  great  Asiatic 
fMoflai  bolndad  under  the  gcuenl  Dime  of 
36 


Seythiana,  but  pn^lmbly  a  bratA  li  of  tlic  Maa 
sageta.  Hey  were  a  nation  of  warlike  bora* 
mea  lliey  are  first  firand  aboot  the  eutem 

part  of  the  Caucasos,  m  the  country  called  Al- 
bania, which  appeare  to  be  only  aiiotber  form 
of  Ihe  same  name.  In  the  reign  of  VeepanaB 

th'^v  made  inoiirsions  into  Mofiia  and  Ariuenia  ; 
and  at  a  later  time  they  ra^ed  into  Europe,  aa 
fiir  ai  the  banks  of  (he  Lower  Danube,  where 

toward  the  ond  of  the  fifth  eontuni-,  they  were 
routed  by  the  Hune,  who  then  compelied  them 
to  beeome  tiieir  allies.  Id  AD.  406,  some  of  the 
Alani  twk  part  w  itli  tlie  Vandals  iu  their  irrup 
tiou  into  Gaul  and  Spain,  where  they  gradually 
diiMippear  from  hfatory. 

Ai.AUiccs,  in  Gominn  Alrie,  i.e.,  "  AH-rich," 
elected  king  of  the  Visigoths  in  AD.  SUB,  had 
prerioudy  commanded  me  Oothie  auxiliaries  of 
Tlieodo^ius.  He  twire  invjulod  Italy,  fir«t  in  A.D 
402—408,  when  he  was  defeated  by  Stilicho  at 
the  battle  of  Pollentia,  and  a  second  time  to  408- 
410;  in  his  second  inva.«ii<>n  In  tt>ok  and  plundered 
Rome,  24th  of  August,  410.  lie  died  shortly 
afterward,  at  Cousentia  in  Bruttinm,  while  pre- 
parin'^  to  invade  Sicily. 

Alastor  {'A/.daTUj}).  1.  A  sunianie  of  Jupi- 
ter (Zeus)  aa  the  avenger  of  evil,  and  also,  in 
general,  any  deity  who  avenite^  wickcl  '!■  t  d#. — 
[2.  Son  of  Ncleus  and  Chlori*,  waa  elaiu,  log4>- 
ther  with  his  brothers,  exe«  pt  Nestor,  by  Hercn- 
le8,  when  tliat  hero  took  IS  1«>9.^ — 3.  A  Lyciaiv 
and  companion  of  Sarpedon,  slaiu  by  Ulyssoa.— 
[4.  A  Greek  who  rei^i^ued  Teucer,  the  brother  of 
Ajax.  when  w<>\]nded,  and  also  HypeenoT  when 
struck  duwu  by  Dcipljobus.] 

Alba  Silvius,  one  of  tlie  mythical  Idngi  of 
Alba,  son  of  Latinus,  rciij^ied  tliirty-nirn'  years. 

Alb.\-  1.  (Now  Ahla),  a  tt>wii  of  the  Baatitiuu 
in  Spain. — 2.  (Now  Alvauna),  a  toWn  of  the  Bar* 
<luli  in  Spain. — 'A.  Avi.i  st.\  (now  Aufpx,  near  Du- 
rance), a  town  of  the  Kliouci  in  ('ullia  XarKm- 
ensis.— 1.  FCcrxriA  or  Fihk.vtis  (Alben.-'i-^ :  imw 
AIha  or  ./l/ii),  a  town  of  the  Mai-si,  and  subse- 
quf  uLly  a  Roman  colony,  wjis  eituatcHl  on  a  lofty 
rock  near  the  Lake  I'ucinus.  It  was  a  strong 
fortress,  and  was  used  by  the  Romans  as  a  state 
prison. — 5.  I>onua  (AlbOni),  the  ino«t  ancient 
town  in  Latiuni,  i^  eaid  to  have  been  built  by 
Ascaniu^,  and  to  liave  founded  Rome.  It  was 
called  Longa,  from  its  stretching  in  a  long  line 
down  the  Alban  Mount  towards  the  Albau 
Lake,  peihapa  near  the  modem  convent  of  I'al- 
auoto.  It  was  destroyed  by  Tullus  Hostilius, 
and  was  never  rebuilt:  its  inhabitants  were 
removed  to  Rome.  At  a  later  time  the  surround 
ing  country,  which  was  highly  cultivated  and 
covered  with  vineyards,  was  studded  with  the 
splendid  villas  of  the  Roman  aristocracy  and 
emperors  (Pompy's,  Domitian's,  Ac),  each  ef 
which  was  called  Albanum,  and  out  of  Ijich  a 
j  new  town  at  length  grew,  also  called  Alba&um 
j  (now  Albatu),  oo  the  Appian  Road,  ruins  of 
;  which  are  rTlnntf  fl  PoxrEiA  (Albemefl  Pom- 
i  peiani :  now  Al^ii^  a  town  in  Luruiia,  founded 
by  Scipo  Afrioanna  I,  and  ooloMiad  hjr  Pom* 
p<  iu^  Magnaa»  the  Urtbflaoe  of  the  ED^arar 
Pertioax. 

AuXMiA  (*AXBat>ftt:  *A>JBav6i,  AfbOni:  now 

Schirwaii  aud  part  of  T)anh(stan,  in  the  south- 
eastern port  of  Oeoraiaj,  a  country  of  Asia  on 
Uba  weMenn  aUe  of  w  Gaapian,  eitending  fteni 
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the  Riven  Cyrus  aod  Arazes  oo  the  south  to  i 
Xoont  Oeranmiu  (the  euteni  vtat  of  fbe  Can- 

amis)  on  the  nortli,  nnd  biiuuJcd  on  tlit'  west 
bj  Iberia.  It  was  a  fertile  plam,  abouodiug  in 
]^ftttar«  and  viaefanis;  bnt  toe  inhabitants  were 

tocrce  and  warlike.  Thoy  were  a  Scytliian  tribe,  ' 
probably  a  branch  of  the  MaasagetEB,  and  ideiili- 
eal  with  the  Alanl  The  Romans  first  became 
Qcquaiuti'd  with  tlieni  at  tl>e  time  of  the  Mithra- 
datio  war,  when  tlu-y  encountered  Tompey  with 
ft  large  army. 

Aliiavi'm.     Vid.  Alba,  No.  5. 

Alba.nls  Lacvs  fnow  iayo  di  Albano),  n  smuU 
lake  about  five  miles  in  circumference,  wcbt  of 
the  Moiis  Albamis.  }i.-t\v<>tn  Hovilla;  uiid  Alba 
Louga.  is  the  crater  of  an  extiuct  volcano,  and  is 
many  hundred  feet  deep.  The  cmiasarium  which 
the  Unmans  Ixircd  throiii,'h  the  solid  rock  during 
the  siege  of  Veii,  io  order  to  carry  off  the  super- 
flnooa  watar  of  Uia  lake,  la  extant  at  the  present 
day. 

ALBiNTTS  Hons  (now  Monte  Cavo  or  Albano), 
was»  in  its  narrower  ei^^ificutiou,  the  mountain 
in  Latium  on  whose  declivity  the  town  of  Alba 
Longa  was  situated.  It  was  the  sacred  mountain 
of  the  Latins,  on  which  the  religious  festivals  of 
the  X4itin  League  were  celebrated  {Feria  Latina), 
and  on  its  hi(,'hcst  summit  was  tbe  tmaple  of 
Jupiter  Latiaii?,  to  which  the  Roman  gcnernla 
aaeended  in  triumph,  when  this  houor  was  denied 
tbem  in  Rome.  The  Hons  Albanoa  in  its  wider 
^guiflcation  incIud.  J  tlie  Mens  Aloidus  and  the 
mouutains  about  Tuscuium. 

Albi  Momn,  a  lofty  range  of  moontains  in 
fbe  west  of  Crete,  three  hundred  stadia  in  length, 
OOTered  with  snow  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

Atii!oi  ('AA5ibuco<,  'AA^ietf),  a  warlike  Qallic 
people,  inhabitiqg  tha  mount«ne  north  of  Maa- 

AixaiQAmnm.   VuL  AutvM  Ikoacntm. 

Ai.Bi.\ovA>a's,  C.  Pedo,  a  friend  of  Ovid,  ^vll«l 
addresses  to  him  one  of  his  epistles  from  I'oiitu^ 
(iv.,  10).  Tbree  Latin  elegies  are  attributed  to 
Albinovntms,  printed  by  Werusdorf,  in  his  PoUa 
Laltui  Minorcx,  voL  lii.,  iv,  and  by  Mcinecke, 
Quedliuburg,  1819.— [2.  AxB.  Oklscs,  a  Latin 
poet,  friend  of  Iloracerj 

AuiNOVAMs,  1*.  Tii-lIis,  belonged  to  the 
Jfarian  party,  was  nroscribcd  in  &0.  87,  but 
waa  pardoned  by  Sulla  in  81,  in  consequence  of 
hie  putting  to  dealb  many  of  the  officers  of  Nor- 
baau^  wnom  he  bad  invited  to  a  banquet  at 
Ariminum. 

AlbTivcs  or  Albus,  PoeroiiTDiB,  the  name  of  a 
patrician  faniily  at  Ilon\e,  many  of  the  members 
of  which  held  the  highest  offices  of  the  state 
from  the  eommeneement  of  tbe  republic  to  its 
downfall. — 1.  A.,  sumamed  I\r(iiUcnsi»,  dictator 
B.0. 498,  when  be  conquered  the  Latins  in  the 
fpetvA,  battle  near  Lake  Regillua,  and  eonsnl  498, 
in  which  year  finne  of  the  annals  placed  the 
battle. — 2.  Sr.,  oousul  466,  and  a  member  of  the 
fint  deeemTirate  461.— 8.  Sr.,  eonsul  844,  and 
again  321.  In  tlio  latter  year  ho  marehed 
againat  tbe  Samnites,  but  was  defeated  near 
Oaudium,  and  obliged  to  surrender  with  hia 
whole  army,  who  were  sent  under  the  yoke. 
The  Senate,  on  the  advice  of  Albinus,  refused 
fo  ratify  tbe  peaee  which  be  had  made  with  the 
Samnites,  and  resolved  that  all  persftns  who 
had  sworn  to  the  peace  should  be  giveu  up  to 


I  the  Bamnites,  but  they  refused  to  accept  tliem. 
•—4.  L.,  eonsid  284,  and  again  239.   In  218  be 

waH  pii'ctor,  and  wjis  killed  in  battle  by  the  BoiL 
— 5.  !Si>.,  consul  in  186,  when  the  senatus  consul* 
torn  waa  passed,  whidi  ia  extant,  for  suppressp 
'  ing  the  worship  of  Bacchus  in  Rome.  lie  died 
in  179. — 6.  A.,  consul  180,  when  he  fought  against 
tbe  Liguriana,  and  censor  174.  He  was  subse> 
fpu-ntly  ciigag;ed  in  many  public  missionsi.  Livy 
calld  him  Luscud,  from  which  it  would  seem 
fliat  he  was  blind  of  one  eye. — 7.  L,  preator 
180,  in  Further  Spain,  where  he  remained  two 
years,  and  conquered  the  Vaccan  lujd  Lusilani 
He  was  consul  in  173,  and  afterward  served 
imder  i'Emiliiu  Paulus  in  Macedonia  in  168. — 
8.  A.,  consul  151,  accompanied  L.  Mummius 
into  Greece  in  148.  He  was  well  acquainted 
with  Greek  literature,  and  wrote  in  that  lan- 
guage a  poem  and  a  lionian  history,  which  ia 
censured  DJ  Folj|rbiua. — 9.  Sp,  consul  110,  car- 
ried on  war  against  Jugurtha  in  Numidia,  but 
effected  nothing.  When  Albinus  departed  from 
Africa,  he  left  his  brotlier  Aulus  iu  command, 
who  was  defeated  by  Jugurtha.  Spurius  was 
condemned  by  the  Mainilia  Lex,  as  guilty  of 
treasonable  practices  with  Jugurtha. — 10.  A, 
consul  B.C.  99,  with  M.  Antonius»  is  said  by 
Oieero'  to  bare  been  a  good  speaker. 

Ai.Bi.sih  {'\7.fnror),  a  Platonic  philosopher, 
lived  at  Smyrna  in  tbe  second  century  after 
Christ,  and  wrote  an  Introiu^ion  to  the  2)ia> 
logufs  of  Plata,  which  contains  hardly*  any  thing 
of  importance^Ai/iltofu.  In  the  hrst  edition 
of  Fanridi^B  Bibt.  €hrm^  toL  il,  and  prefixed 
to  Ktwall's  c<lItion  of  three  dialogues  of  Plato, 
Oxon,  1771  i  ood  to  l<'ischer's  four  dialogues  of 
Plato,  Lips.,  1788. 

Ai.niM.s  ClopTi  s,  whr«e  full  name  wa-?  D''- 
ei^nus  Ciodius  Ctioniut  iSeptimiu*  Albhius,  was 
Imti  at  Adrumetum  in  Africa.  Tbe  Emperor 
ConiTiiodus  ma<le  him  governor  of  Gaul  and 
afterward  of  Britain,  where  he  was  at  tlio  death 
of  Commodus  in  A.D.  192.  In  order  to  seeure 
the  neutrality  of  Albinus,  Septimius  Severn* 
made  hiru  Ca.:sur  ;  but  after  Severus  hud  de- 
feated his  rivals,  he  turned  his  arms  against 
Albinus.  A  great  battle  was  fought  between 
them  at  Lugdunum  (Lyons),  iu  Gaul,  tlio  19th 
of  February,  187,  in  whieh  Albinuawaa  defSsated 
and  killed. 

Albion  or  Alebiox  {'A?.6tuv,  'A^eKuv),  son 
ti  Neptune  (Po&eidon)  and  brother  of  Dereyous 
or  Bergion,  with  whom  he  attacked  Hercules, 
when  he  passed  through  their  country  (Li^ria) 
with  the  oxen  of  Geiyon.  They  v«n  •bun  bj 
Hercules. 

AibIo5,  another  name  of  BarrAinnA,  the  wkitt 

land,  from  its  white  cliffs  opposite  the  coast  of 
Gaul:  [more  correctly,  perhape,  the  /li^k  land, 
from  tbe  Celtfe  root  Alb  or  Afp,  hiijfi,  m  refer* 
ence  to  its  lofty  coasts,  as  it  lies  facing  Oaul.] 

AuBia  (now  Ji'lie),  one  of  the  Kreat  rivers  in 
Germany,  the  most  caaterly  whidi  the  Romans 
became  acquainted  witli,  rir»<  'i.  aecoidiug  to 
Tacitus,  in  the  country  of  the  UenuundurL  llie 
Bomana  readwd  the  Elbe  for  the  first  time  in 
B.C.  9,  under  Drusu*^,  and  crossed  it  for  the  first 
time  io  B.C.  8,  under  Dumitius  Aheuobarbus. 
"Die  last  Rcmian  general  who  aaw  Um  SUm  waa 
Tiberiu!»,  in  A.D.  5. 
Albium  Lnoaukum  or  AuuNGAOimK  (now  Al- 
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bengd^  a  towo  of  the  logaum  <m  the  coast  of 
lignna,  and  a  imiincipiiini. 

AxbIl'm  IsTKJCKLii'M  or  ALBr>rrEMEiJrsi  (now 
VitUimiglia),  a  town  of  the  Xatemdii  oa  the 
ooaafc  ofLiguria,  and  a  munklpiain. 

[Albccklla  or  ARnoc.vLA  {\\pf/ovKu'>.r},  Pnlyb. : 
DOW  ViUa  Ftuiia),  a  dtj  of  UiapauU  Tai  raco- 
neodiy  MmUnrert  of  BRilaotia :  aeeordiag  to  Pol  j- 
bius,  it  was  the  lar-^e^t  city  of  the  Vaoca>j,  an<l 
was  takeo  by  Uaouibal  afler  a  brave  and  long 
rafataiKM.] 

AlbCcIcs  or  ALBfTTrn,  T.,  studicnl  at  Athens, 
and  belonged  to  tiie  Epicurean  sect ;  he  was  -vrell 
aeqiiaktM  with  GrMK  Gtorature,  but  was  sntir- 
tzeu  by  Luf>nius  on  nco^nint  of  his  affectini  on 
every  occaaion  the  Oreuk  language  and  philoso- 
phy. He  was  pnetor  in  Sardinia  in  B.C.  105  ; 
and  in  103  was  accused  of  repetundxe  by  C. 
Julius  Cfesar,  and  condemned  He  retired  to 
Athens,  and  pursued  the  stvulv  of  phiksopliy. 
[2.  C.  Albueitifl  Silus.     Vid.  Siits.] 

AlbCuv,  an  anciout  namo  of  Uie  llivor  TinEU. 

Ai.eC'L.a  Aqu^k.    Md.  AiMOKXx. 

AlhCnEa  or  AmrxA,  a  prophetic  nymph  or 
Sibyl,  to  whom  a  ffrove  was  consecrated  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Tibur  (now  Tivoli),  with  a  foun- 
tain and  a  temple.  This  fountain  was  the 
largest  of  the  Albulaj  ta^xm,  still  caHed  Ar^« 
Allmlr,  sulphureous  springs  at  Tibur,  which 
flow  into  the  Anio.  Near  it  was  the  oracle  of 
^)^umus  Fatidicus.  The  temple  is  still  extant  at 
Tivoli. 

Albuexcb  Mom,  [now  ifonte  di  Pottiglione], 
a  mountain  In  Lucania,  covered  wMi  wood,  be- 
hind Pai^tura. — [2.  PouTus.  ii  harbor  n.  ar  Ptes- 
tum,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sil&rus  (now  HeU)}, 

[Aiam  FonoB  (*liM  WUte  BiaT«ii,"  now 
AlgftiraM},  A  town  oQ  tbc  «OMt  of  Bmcft  in 
Spain.J 

[Aunn  YicsOT    Aemc^  Kuui] :  noir  Umbo  /),  a 

harbor  in  Arabia,  from  ^vhi^'ll  GaUni  Mt  out  on 
his  ejqiedition  into  the  interior.] 

CAlbOi'IUil    Vtd,  Auuciua.] 

Ai.(\«i;.s  {'k7.Knlog),  b^>u  of  Perseus  and  An- 
dromeda, and  father  of  Amphit^on  and  Anaxo. 
—[2.  Son  of  Hercnlea  and  a  femalB  tlaTe  of 
Janlaiius,  fmm  whom  tin-  ILTaoHc!  dvnastv  in 
Lydia,  e.  Candaulee  (Mynulus),  dkc,  were  de- 
•eeoded.  IXodoms  girct  &  tibii  mo  of  BereidM 
the  name  of  Cleolaaib— 8.  Son  of  Androgam, 
grandson  of  3Iinos.] 

Alc  .kus.  1.  Of  MytOene  in  Lesbos,  the  earli- 
est of  tljo  .£olian  lyric  pocf^,  bor^an  to  flourish 
about  B.C.  611.  In  tho  war  bctwuen  the  Athen- 
ians and  Mytilenffians  for  the  poescwionof  SigCum 
(B.C.  606),  he  incurred  tlie  (!i'»crn\fe  of  l»  !iviti;j 
his  arms  on  the  titjld  of  battle :  these  arms  wt  re 
hung  up  as  a  trophy  hf  the  Athsiuans.  in  tlio 
temple  of  Pallas  at  Sigeum.  Aloanis  took  an 
active  part  in  the  struggles  between  the  nobles 
and  people  of  Mytilenc :  he  belonged  by  birth  to 
the  uobles,  and  was  driven  into  exile  with  his 
brother  Antimcuidas,  when  the  popular  party 
got  the  upper  hand.  He  attempted,  by  force  of 
arms,  to  regain  hb  country ;  but  all  his  attempts 
were  frustrated  by  Pittacis,  who  had  been 
chosen  by  tiie  people  ^ymnetes,  or  dictator, 
for  the  purpose  of  resisting  him  and  the  other 
enlea.  Alesus  and  his  brother  alU-nvard  tra- 
velled into  various  countries :  the  time  of  his 
death  »  unocrtaia  Some  fragmeata  of  hia  poems 
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[which  rmain,  and  the  exoeUent  imitaUoos  oi 
Horaoe.  cnaUa  xm  to  nderctaad  Mmcddoff  of 

'  their  chara^^ter.    Tlii>s<'  whioh  hare  rt^'civea  the 

(highest  praise  are  his  warlike  odes,  in  which  he 
tried  to  ronse  {he  spirits  of  the  nobles*  the  Ahmi 
,  minar'-';  Cun'-n^r  of  Hi>r:if^e  {Carm.,  iv.  0,  7^ 
In  others  he  described  tho  hardships  of  exil^ 
and  his  perils  by  eea  {dura  nawU^  dura 
mala  dura  belli,  Hor.,  Cann.,  iL  '-'71  Alca>u4 
is  said  to  have  invented  the  well  known  Aicaio 
metre.— jBUiliMw:  Bf  Uatthiie,  Alctti  MytiUtuti 
reIiqui(F,  Lips.,  1827;  and  by  Bergk,  in  Poetm 
Li/rici  Oraci,  Lips^  1843. — 2.  A  comic  poet  at 
Athens,  flourished  about  RC.  888,  and  exhibited 
plays  of  that  mixed  comedy,  which  f.trmed  the 
tniusition  between  the  old  and  the  middle. 
[S<»me  frafl^nents  remain,  which  have  been  pub> 
lished  by  Meineke,  Fra^nenta  Comicontm  Urtr- 
corum,  vol  L,  p.  457—161,  edit,  minor.] — 3.  Of 
Messone,  the  author  of  twenty -two  epigrams  in 
the  f  rreek  AiitlM)kg7»  Written  between  fi.CX  21» 

juid  U>6. 

ALCAMftM»  {'k'/.KaiurTiif).  1.  Son  of  Teleelus, 
kin.;  (»f  S|mrta,  from  B.C.  779  to  742.-2.  A 
statuary  of  Athens,  tlourishcd  from  B.C.  444  to 
400,  and  was  tho  most  famous  of  the  pu{Hl5  of 
I'liidi.is.  Ills  t;r(  atest  work  w«B  a  statae  of 
V«  nu-  ( Aphro<lit«  ). 

An  vvm  u  ('A/  \ari'pof),  a  young  Spartan,  who 
thru.>^t  out  Olio  of  the  e^es  of  Lyciui^  when  his 
fellow-eitizt  ns  were  discontented  with  the  laws 
hf  proposed  Ly  titi:  .4  jianiotied  the  outraa^ 
and  thus  converted  Aicander  into  one  of  his 
warmest  fHends. — [3.  A  Lyetan,  slain  by  U^rseei 
before  IViv. — ?..  A  campamoQ  of  .&Maa»  ilaB  1^ 
Tumos  in  Italy.] 

[AxcAxmu  ('AXjtrfvdpa),  wife  ef  Polybos,  a 
wealthy  Ef.fyptian  of  Etrvptian  Thebes,  liv  whom 
Helen  'was  kindly  reoeived  and  entertained  on 
her  arrival  in  Egypt.] 

[^Alcanob,  a  IVoian,  whose  sons  Pandani.*  and 
Bitias  aeoompanied  JSneas  to  Italy. — 2.  A  war- 
rior in  the  army  of  the  Rntoiiaoi,  wounded  by 

^Enta?."] 

Alc1tu6k  or  ALdrads  (  'AAco^uq  or  AAxt^oq), 
daughter  of  JDajtMt  refwed,  with  her  eisten 

Leueippe  and  Anap|M^  to  join  in  the  wnr:ihip  of 
Baochua  (Dtonjnii)  when  it  was  intnxUieed  into 
Boeisib,  and  were  aeeordingly  changed  by  the 
god  into  bat.4.  and  their  work  into  viaea.  FU 

Viet,  of  A  nt.,  art  Acuioxu. 
ALcXTfldcs  {'kXn&doffO.    1.  Son  of  Pelopa 

and  Hippodamia.  brother  of  Atreus  and  Tlives- 
te«,  obtained  as  hi^  wilV  Eua-ehme,  the  daugh- 
icT  of  Megareus,  by  slayin:^'  the  Citba-roniau  lion, 
and  siKX'eeded  his  father-in  law  as  king  of  Me- 
gura.  He  rostored  tlie  walls  of  Megsira,  in 
which  work  he  was  assisted  by  Af>ollo.  The 
stone  w\xm  wlii'-h  tin'  pod  used  to  pluee  hi*  1\tc 
while  he  was  at  work,  was  believetl,  even  in 
late  times,  to  give  forth  a  s^juinl,  when  strud^ 
similar  to  that  of  a  lyre  (Ov..  Met.,  viii.,  15). — 
2.  Son  of  >E.Hyetes  and  husband  of  nipjK»dumia, 
the  daughter  of  Anchises  and  Hi-^i'-r  of  .Eneaa, 
was  one  of  the  brav.  -t  of  the  Trojan  leaders 
in  the  war  of  Truy,  jmd  wa.-*  t-lain  by  Idume- 
neus. — [8.  Son  of  Porthaon  and  Euryte,  killed  faj 
Tydeus. — 1.  A  compamoD  of  ^Eneai»  slain  hj 
CfiwJicus.] 

ALCE.STIS  or  Alcehte  {^KlKr,arir  or  'KknttrrrA, 
daughter  of  Peiiae  and  Anaadbia,  wiiSe  of  Ad* 
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AUCKTAB  (  AA/tt  raf  \  two  kiuf^a  of  Epirua.  1. 
Son  of  nunypas,  wns  exiK^Ued  from  Lis  king- 
dom, and  wu  r«itored  by  the  elder  Dionvsius 
of  Sjfraciue.  He  vas  the  ally  of  the  At'honi- 
tm  in  EC.  S78. — 2.  Sod  of  At^  mbas,  and  grand- 
son of  Alcetas  I,  re^ed  B.C.  8I8-8O81  aod 
xrns  put  to  death  hj  his  stibjecta. 

Alcktas.  1.  Kmg  of  Macedonia,  reigned 
tweutjr-nioe  ywn,  aad  was  latber  of  Amyotas 
1—- 2.  ftvtber  of  IVrdioeM  and  wm  of  Orootes, 
yra»  one  of  Alexanders  genoraU.  On  the  death 
of  Alexander,  ho  «*poused  hi«  brother's  party ; 
and  upon  tbo  mnrdor  of  ^  latter  in  £gypt  in 
821,  he  joined  Eumenes.  He  killed  hirahclf  at 
TermeMUS  in  Piaidia  io  820,  to  aToid  iklUog 
into  tbo  handa  of  Antigomis. 

A  r.rIiiT.\  r»x  ('A/\j^««(Tr/r\ — [1.  Of  Athens, 
iiftther  of  Clmia«,  and  grandiatber  of  the  oelo- 
bnited  Aldbiadfli^  dodneed  hit  deaeeot  fiom 
Eurj'saccs,  the  son  of  Tcliinioiiinn  Ajax.  He 
joined  Clistheues  in  an  attempt  to  procure  the 
Moishment  of  the  Piautratidn;  Iwt  was  ban- 
ished with  him  B.C.  512.]— 2.  Son  of  Clinias 
and  DintJinacho,  was  bcjrn  at  Athens  about  B.C. 
460,  and  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  447,  vas 
brought  up  bv  liis  relaliou  Periclea.  He  ]K)S- 
aessed  a  beautiful  pentuu,  Iransceudent  abilities, 
and  great  wealth,  vliioh  rMoived  a  lai^ge  ac- 
oeaaton  through  bis  marriage  -with  HipparCftc, 
tibe  daughter  of  Hipponlcus.  Uis  youtn  was 
di^pmced  by  his  amours  and  debaucheries,  and 
Soerates,  who  saw  his  vast  capabilities,  at- 
tempted to  win  him  to  the  paths  of  virtue,  but 
in  vain.  Their  intimacy  was  strengthened  by 
mutual  serrioes.  At  the  battle  of  Potidxea 
(RC.  482)  bis  life  wwt  aared  by  Socrates,  and 
at  that  of  Delium  (424)  he  saved  the  life  of  Si.c- 
ratea  He  did  not  take  mucbpart  in  public  af- 
&irB  tin  after  the  death  of  Oleon  (422),  but  he 
then  became  one  of  the  loading  politicians,  and 
the  bead  of  the  war  paity  in  opposition  to  Hie- 
iaa.  Eoraffed  at  the  ainont  put  upon  Um  by 
the  Lace^Emonians,  who  had  not  chosen  to 
employ  his  intervention  in  the  negotiatioutt 
vhieh  ended  in  the  peaee  of  421,  and  had  pre- 
ferp  d  Xioias  to  him,  he  induced  the  Athenians 
to  form  an  alliaoco  with  Argos,  Mantiuea,  and 
Elii^  and  to  attack  the  allies  of  Sparta.  In  415 
he  •^vn^  f  >remo8t  amongst  tlie  advocates  of  the 
biciliau  expedition,  which  he  beheved  would  be 
ft  step  toward  the  conquest  of  Itafy,  Carthage, 
nnd  IVhtponnesus,  While  the  preparations  for 
tbo  expedition  were  going  on,  there  occurred 
the  mysterious  mutilathn  of  the  Uermea^msts, 
whidi  the  popular  fears  connected  in  some  un- 
aceouutable  manner  with  an  attempt  to  over- 
throw the  Athenian  constitution.  Alcibiades 
was  charged  with  being  the  ringleader  in  this 
attempts  He  had  been  already  appointed  along 
with  Nicias  and  Lamachus  as  commander  of  the 
expedition  to  Sioily,  and  be  now  demanded  an 
investigation  before  be  Mt  aafl.  TUa,  boiraver, 
bis  enemies  would  not  grant,  as  tliey  hoped  to 
mereaae  the  popnlar  odium  against  him  in  bis 
absooee.  He  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  depart 
for  Sicily;  but  he  had  not  l)e>  11  there  ]oi\i;,  be- 
ibre  he  was  recalled  to  stand  his  triaL  On  hi« 
Nfann  bomaward,  bo  managed  to  cacape  at 
IbnriL  and  tbeoM  prooaadad  to  Sparta,  vhwe 


The  aeled  aa  tiia  aTowed  enemy  of  bla  country. 

At  Athens  sentence  of  death  was  passed  upon 
him,  and  his  property  was  cuuhscated.  At 
Sparta  be  rendered  himself  popular  hf  the  &> 
cility  with  which  h.  adopted  the  Spartan  man- 
ners ;  but  the  macbiiiutions  of  his  enemy,  Aois 
II.,  induced  him  to  abandon  the  Spartans  and 
take  refuge  with  Tissaphemcs  ^412),  whose  fa- 
vor he  soon  gained.  Tnrough  his  influence  Tis- 
saphemes  deserted  the  Spartaim  and  prpffad 
his  willmgness  to  assist  the  Athenians,  who  ao 
cordingly  recalled  Alcibiades  from  bani^hmcnfe 
in  4 1 1.  He  did  not  immediately  return  to  Ati^ 
ens,  but  remained  abroad  for  the  next  four  yean^ 
during  which  the  Athenians  imder  bis  00m- 
maiid  gained  the  victories  of  Cynossenia,  Aby- 
doe,  and  Cyaicos,  and  got  noaseaaion  of  Chai* 
oedon  and  sjaantinm.  Li  407  he  retnraed  to 
Athens,  where  he  was  received  with  great  en- 
thusiasm, and  was  appointed  oomnumder-in- 
diief  of  aU  the  land  wad  sea  Ibreea.  But  tha 
defeat  at  Nntiiim,  occasioned  duni)<,'  his  absenao 
by  the  imprudence  of  his  lieutenant,  Antiochui^ 
fonudied  his  enemies  with  a  handle  againat 
him,  and  he  was  superseded  in  his  cominand 
(B.C.  406).  He  now  went  into  voluntary  ex- 
ile to  his  fortified  domun  at  Bisanthe  In  the 
Tliracian  Cherstmesus,  where  he  made  war  00 
the  neighboring  I  hracians.  Before  the  fatal 
battle  of  .^gos-Potami  (406^  ha  gave  an  inef- 
fectual warning  to  the  Atbeuian  generals^  After 
the  fall  of  Athens  (404),  he  was  condemned  to 
banishment,  and  took  refiige  with  Phamaba- 
zus ;  he  was  about  to  proceed  to  the  court  of 
Artaxerxes,  when  one  night  his  house  was  sor- 
rounded  by  a  bond  of  armed  men,  and  set  on 
fire.  He  rushed  out  sword  in  hand,  but  fell, 
pierced  with  arrows  (404).  The  assassins  were 
probably  either  employed  by  the  Spartans,  or 
by  the  brothers  of  a  lady  whom  Alcibiades  had 
sc'dooed.  He  left  a  ton  by  hi*  wife  Hipparete, 
named  Alcibiades  who  never  distinguished  him- 
self It  was  for  him  that  Isoorates  wrote  the 
spoedi  Tlefi  roH  Zeijovc. 

Alcidajias  (  'A? KiM,unA,  a  Greek  rhetorician 
of  ELea  in  JioVia,  in  Asiii  Minor,  was  a  pupil  of 
Qoi^gias,  and  resided  at  Athens  between  B.O. 
432  and  411.  His  work-;  were  characterized  by 
punip)us  diction,  and  the  extravagimt  use  of 
ix>etical  epithets  and  phrases.  There  are  two 
deelamations  extant  which  bear  his  name,  en- 
titled Lli/wt,  and  On  the  Su]>hi\ts,  Init  they 
were  probably  not  written  by  him. — Editicms : 
In  Heiake's  Oratorea  Graci,  voL  viiL,  and  ID 
Bekker's  Oralorea  Attici,  vol  vil 

AlOfnsa  ('Ahiidac  Dor  =  'A/JCf/fb/fX  a  BfUT' 
tan  commander  of  the  fleet  in  tlie  Peloponnetiao 
war,  B.O.  428-427.  In  tJie  former  year  be  waa 
sent  to  Mytilene,  and  in  the  latter  to  Corcyra. 

Axdloia  ('AiUcstdfcX  &  uune  of  Amphitrvon, 
the  son  of  Alcsos,  and  more  especially  of  Her- 
cules, the  grandson  t>f  Aleaius. 

AxdfKKUE  {'A^Mfudii),  daughter  of  Fbylaena 
and  Clymene,  wife  of  iEsoo,  and  mother  of 
Jason. 

fALOucsDON  {^A}jiifuitiv),  an  Arcadian  hero, 
fiitner  of  PIdUo.  From  him  the  Areadian  plain 
AlcimrJou  derived  its  name. — 2.  Son  of  Laiiices, 
one  of  the  commanders  of  the  Myrmidons  un- 
der AflUUea^— t.  One  of  lha  Tyrrhenian  lailor^ 
vbo  viahod  to  carry  <^  from  Naxoe  the  god 
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vrho  had  taken  tLe  furm  of  an  infant, 
■ad  far  tliu  wm  metamorpboMd  into  a  dolphial 
[Ausmixnr,  an  emb(»ser  or  chaser,  spoken  of 
bj  Virg^  {Edoff.,  iiL,  87,  44),  -who  mentions  some 
goUets  of  his  workmanship.] 

Alcucus  (AvItus)  Alethics,  the  writer  of 
seven  short  poems,  a  rhetorician  in  Aquitania,  in 
Oanl,  is  spoken  of  in  teniis  of  praise  by  Sidonins 
ApolUnans  and  Ausoniua. — EaitioM :  Id  Meier's 
AniKoloffia  Latina,p.  264-260,  and  in  Wemsdo- 
ift  Poeta  Latini  Jinnore*,  vol  vi. 

ALdwdca  ('AAx/voof).  1.  Son  of  Nausithons, 
■nd  gprandsoo  of  Neptune  (Pos^don),  is  celebra- 
ted in  the  story  of  tlie  Argooants,  nnil  gtill  more 
b  the  OdyMejr.  Homer  repr«Mata  him  aa  the 
happy  ruler  of  tiie  nuBaefams  b  the  Island  of 
Scncria,  wholuu?  bv  Arete  five  sonsnnd  otic  daugh- 
ter, Nausicaa.  'iW  way  in  which  he  recetved 
tJlyMOB,  and  tbe  steriea  irUeh  the  latter  related 

to  tlu'  king  about  hh  •wanderings,  occupy  a  con- 
aiderable  porttoD  of  the  Odyssey  (books  vi.  to 
S.  A  Ftatonie  pidlosopher.  who  probably 
lived  under  the  Ca'fars,  wmto  a  work  entitled 
Epitome  of  the  Doctrines  of  Plato. — Jiditions  : 
By  FeU,  Oxon,  1667,  and  1^  J.  P.  Tbdier,  Lips., 
178S,  8vo, 

ALorHaox  ('AAjcidpuv),  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  Greek  epietoiary  writeri,  was  perhapn  a 

cnntcinporary  of  Liician  'nVxiut  A.I^.  17*'.  Tin 
letters  {one  hundred  and  thirteen  in  nuiiiber,  iu 
tlirae  booki)  are  written  bjr  fictitious  person- 
ages, and  the  language  is  distinguished  by  its 
purity  and  elegance,  llie  new  Attic  comedy 
was  the  principal  source  from  whidi  tiie  author 
derived  hi<^  information  resp'cHrig  the  characters 
and  manners  which  he  describes,  and  for  this 
roMoa  they  contam  much  valuable  infoimation 
liboiut  the  private  life  of  tlie  Athenians  of  that 
time — BditioM:  Bv  Bcrgler,  Lips.,  17 15, and  by 
Wagtier,  Lipa,  1798. 

[Ai-appE  CMki  tt-ti),  a  daughter  of  lianaod 
A^aulos.    Vid-  ILujuauoTHiL's.] 

Axoira^e.    Vid.  Alcatiioe. 

AhcsLtoy  {'A? Kfmluv).  1.  Son  of  Amphiarflus 
and  Eriphyle,  and  brother  ut  Auiphilochus.  His 
mother  was  induced  by  the  necklace  of  Harmo- 
nia,  whieh  she  received  from  Polynlee?,  to  per- 
suade her  hu2)band  Ainpliiaraus  to  take  part  iu 
the  expedition  against  Thebes ;  and  as  he  knew 
he  should  {>criish  there,  he  enjoineil  his  sons  to  kill 
their  mother  as  boob  as  they  should  be  grown  uj^). 
AlcmsBon  took  part  in  the  expedition  of  the  Epi- 
gooi  against  luebes,  and  on  his  return  home 
after  the  capture  of  the  city,  he  slew  his  mother, 
acconliug  to  the  injunction  of  his  father.  For 
this  deed  he  became  mad,  and  was  haunted  by 
the  Erinnyes.  He  went  to  Phegeus  iu  I'sophis, 
and  being  purified  by  the  latter,  he  married 
his  daughter  ArsinoS  or  Alphesibcea,  to  whom 
Iw  gave  tiie  necklace  and  peplus  of  Harmonia. 
But  as  the  land  of  this  country  ceased  to 
bear,  on  acoouat  of  its  harboring  a  matricide, 
he  left  Fboplne  and  repaired  to  the  oountry 
at  tlic  mouth  of  the  River  Aoholous.  The 
sod  Achelous  gave  him  hie  daughter  CallirrboS 
Ui marriage;  and  aa the latteriftthed to  posseea 
the  necklace  and  {>eplus  of  Harmonia,  AIcin.Ty.n 
went  to  Psophis  and  obtained  them  from  Pbe- 
geoa,  under  the  pretext  of  dedicating  them  at 
Delphi ;  but  when  r!i<\;.Mir;  lieurd  that  the  trea- 
sures were  fetched  fur  Callirrhog,  he  caueed  bis 
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sons  to  murder  Alcmaeon.  Alcmoion  was  wor 
shipped  as  a  hero  at  Thebes,  and  at  Peopfak  ISm 
tomb  was  shown,  stuToundcd  with  cypresoea. 
[2.  Son  of  Sillua,  and  great  grandson  of  Nestor, 
foimder  of  the  celebrated  family  of  the  Alckjeov- 
iDA  (o.  V.)  in  Athens.] — S.  Son  of  Alegades,  wa» 
greatfy  enriched  by  Crojsus.— 4.  Of  Crotona  m 
Italy,  said  to  have  been  a  P"pil  of  Pytha^raa, 
though  thia  ia  very  doubtful.  He  is  aud  to 
have  been  tbe  first  person  who  dissected  ani- 
tnalft,  and  he  made  some  important  discoveries 
in  anatomy  and  natural  philosophy.  He  wrote 
•eTeral  medieal  and  philosophical  works,  which 
are  lost. 

AJLCatMiiKiDM  CAkKfUUuvidtuj,  A  noble  family 
at  Athene,  memben  of  'whieh  fill  a  space  m 

ffrecian  hi-tnry  from  B.C,  750  to  400.  They 
were  a  branch  of  the  iamily  of  tbe  Kelld%  who 
were  driven  ont  of  Pylns  fai  Iffeeaeoia  by  the  Do- 

rian."?,  and  ^<•t(led  nt  Athens.  In  conse(juenee  of 
the  way  in  which  Megaclee,  one  of  the  iamily, 
treated  the  hisurgente  nnder  OTunr(B.O.  612^, 
they  brought  upon  themselves  the  guilt  of  sncri 
loge,  and  were  iu  ooneequenoe  banished  from 
Athena^  about  696.  About  660  thev  rotmnod 

from  exile,  but  wi  re  airain  expelled  by  Pi&istnk 
tus.  In  648  they  contracted  with  the  Am]iluo 
tyonio  ooimeil  to  rebuild  the  temple  of  Delplii 
:iiid  (  btained  great  popularity  throughout  Ureeco 
by  executing  the  work  in  a  style  of  maguificoooe 
which  modi  emeeded  their  engagement  On  the 
expulsion  of  Hippias  in  510.  tiny  were  again  re- 
stored to  Athens,  lliey  now  joined  the  popular 
party,  and  GBstfaeDee^  who  waa  at  that  tune  tfa* 
liead  of  tlic  family,  gave  a  DCW  COOftitatioo  t& 
Athens.  Vid.  CLisTUEXEfl. 
Alcmak  (*AXx/faf,  [Dorie  form  of  the  name 

which  wa«  jirujx  rly]  Wk/iqiuv),  the  chief  lyrio 
pott  of  Sparta,  by  biilh  a  Lydiati  of  Sardis,  waa 
brought  to  Laoonia  as  a  slave,  t^beo  very  young, 
and  was  cmaneipateil  by  hi.s  master,  wbo  dis- 
covered his  gemus.  lie  probably  flourished 
about  B.C.  681,  and  most  of  his  poems  wereoom- 
jx>s«^l  after  the  conclusion  of  the  second  Messeiiian 
war,  lie  h  said  to  have  died,  like  Sulla»  of  the 
morbus  pediailaria.  Alcman's  poems  were  eoni- 
pri)*ed  iu  six  lxx>ks  :  many  of  them  were  erotic, 
and  ho  is  said  by  some  ancient  writer  to  have 
been  the  mTenftor  of  erotic  poetry.  Hia  metrea 
were  very  various.  Tlic  Cretic  hexameter  was 
named  Alemanic  fnuu  his  being  its  inventor,  ilia 
dialect  Avas  tlie  Spartan  Doric,  with  an  hitor* 
mixture  of  the  ^olic.  'Dw  Ak-xaudrean  gmm- 
marians  placed  Alonmn  at  the  head  of  tluir 
canon  of  die  oine  lyric  p>ets.  The  f.'^gmcata 
of  his  poem?  are  edited  liy  Wclcker,  Giee- 
sen,  1815;  luid  by  Bergk,  in  J'otUr  Li/rici  Oraei, 
1848. 

Alo(£n£  {'A?j(/i7jvt]),  daughter  of  Elcctryoa. 
king  of  MyccniE,  by  Anaxo  or  Lvsidice.  ITie 
brothers  of  Alcmcne  were  slain  by  the  sons  of 
Pterelaus;  and  their  fiither  set  out  to  avenge 
their  death,  leaving  to  Amphitryon  his  kingdom 
and  his  daughter  Alcmene,  whom  Amphitryon 
was  to  marry.  But  Amphitiron  baring  unto- 
tenttonally  IdUed  Eleetryon  before  tbe  marriaee, 
Sthenelus  expelled  both  Amphitryon  and  Alc- 
meue^  who  went  to  Thebes.  But'here,  instead 
of  marrying  Amphitryon,  Alemene  declared  that 
she  would  only  niarr}*  the  man  who  should 
avenge  the  death  of  h^  brothen.  AmphitiyoB 
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tnMfartoolc  Am  tads,  and  nnlcd  Creon  of  Thelwt 

to  assist  him.  Durirtg  his  absence,  Jupiter  (Zcut), 
u  the  diayiise  of  Ainjiliit(;)-oii,  vuitted  AlcmcDe, 
wd,  haying  related  in  iriiat  way  be  had  aven^cci 
the  death  of  her  brothere,  [finally  jxTsuadrd  In  r 
(o  a  unioD].  AmphitryoD  himMlf  returned  tbo 
next  day ;  Alemoie  became  tihe  mother  of  Her- 
cules by  Jupiter  (Zeus),  and  of  Iphicles  by  Am- 
^litnron.  TVJ.  HxMoohu.  After  the  death  of 
Ammiitryon.  Alemeoe  married  Rhadamanthj*, 
■t  Oealia  in  IVixitia.  Wlion  Hercules  waa 
rawed  to  the  rank  of  a  god,  AJcmene,  fearing 
iSurysuKUB,  nea  wiin  tne  ■one  oi  uereuiea  vo 
Athrn#. 

[AxcoN  {'AJjuM/),  aoa  of  Uippooooo,  a  Cahrdo- 
idaii  htint«>,  slain  hr  Herealee. — ^2.  800  of  the 
Atbcnixui  King  Erecfithous,  jm)  fkillful  nn  archer, 
that  he  shot  a  eerpeot  which  had  entwined  itself 
around  his  eon,  withont  wonnding  his  child. 
Id  Virgil  {Ecl^  6,  ll)nri  Al  '  .ii  i^^  ni.ntioned, 
whom  Servius  calls  a  Cretan,  aod  a  <K>tnnanion 
of  Herenles»  and  rdates  of  him  nearly  the 
stoiy  just  nfeOr— &  A  Htntuar}-,  -who  in:iii<!  a 
ft^e  of  UtHPenlea  at  Thebes,  of  irou,  to 
sjmboKse  Hierebj  the  hero's  powers  of  endnr- 
ance.] 

AxcidxK  or  Ualc(6.ve  ('AXjcvonj).  1.  A 
Fiend,  daip^iter  of  Atlas  and  PleKme,  and  be- 

loved  by  Neptune  (Poseidon). — 2.  Dnnghter  of 
^k>lus  aod  Enarete  or  ,£gia]e,  and  wife  of  Ceyx. 
Iliej  Kred  so  happily  that  they  were  presump- 
tU('ni«  rnnui^h  to  call  fa''Ii  other  Jtipifor  (Z<  i;s) 
and  Judo  (Hera),  for  which  Jupiter  (Zeus)  nie- 
lamorpboeed  them  into  birds,  aleyon  and  etyx. 
Others  relate  that  Ceyx  penMied  in  a  shipwreck, 
that  Alcvono  for  gnef  threw  herself  into  the 
«ea,  and  that  the  gods,  out  of  compassion, 
changed  the  two  into  bird*.  It  was  fubled  that 
during  the  seven  days  before,  and  as  many  after, 
(he  Mwrtest  daj  of  the  year,  whfle  the  bird 
alctjon  was  breeding,  there  always  prevailed 
calms  at  sea. — [2.  Daughter  of  Idas  and  Marpcssa, 
wife  of  Melea^er,  called  by  her  parents  Alcyone, 
from  tlie  plaintive  erif^  tittered  by  her  mother 
Marpessa  when  carried  oflf  l)y  ApjUoJ 

Alcy fixers  {'\?.Kvovtv^),  a  giant,  killed  by 
Hercules  at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth. 

[Alcvoxia  Palis  {'A?.KVuv[a  /i^ir]),  a  lake 
in  Ar^<>lis,  of  small  size,  but  unfathomable  depth, 
by  which  Bacchus  descende'l  t<>  the  lower  world, 
when  he  sought  to  bring  buck  Senu  le.  It  is  re- 
garde<l  by  Leake  as  a  part  of  Lema.1 

Ai.rvoNiiM  Mare  (7  'AlKvorlr  <^aXaaaa)f  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Corintliian  (  JulC 

AlSa  ('A?.laX  a  snmame  of  Minerva  (Athena), 
under  which  she  was  worshipped  at  Alea,  Man- 
tinea,  and  Tegea.  Her  temple  at  the  latter  place 
was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  Greece.  It  is 
said  t^  have  been  built  by  Aleus,  5f>u  of  A  pi  iL  las, 
king  of  Tftfea,  frt)m  whom  the  g<xldess  is  sup- 
posed to  liave  derived  tliis  suruanie. 

Ai.EA  {'\/Ja  :  'A?.ft'f),  a  town  in  Arcadia,  east 
of  Uie  Stymphaliao  Lake,  with  a  celebrated  tem- 
|Ae  of  Mincnni  (AthenaX  the  rmos  of  which  are 
near  J'!ali. 

Axk:BioN.    Vid.  Albiox. 

ALIOIO.     Vid  VVRIM. 

[Ai  F(TOR  I'A'/.LKTup).  SOD  of  Pclops,  Bn^l  fa- 
ther of  Ii^liiloclie,  who  married  Megapeuthes.  son 
of  Menelaus.— 2.  Sou  of  A]MXagQl«%  filthtr  of 
IphiSk  King  of  Argoe.J 


[Alectbtox  ('X^KTptui),  a  youth  stationed 
by  Mars,  during  his  interview  with  Venus,  at  the 
door  to  guard  against  snrprise.  Having  fallen 
asleep,  be  was  changed  by  Man  into  a  cock 
|a/f\-,)!  (.1 )  for  his  neglect  of  duty. — 2.  The 
lather  of  the  Aigonaut  Leitua»  ooUed  by  ApoUo 
doras  jllertor.] 

ALfei'c.s  Campis  or  Al£u  Campi  {76  'AAjJfow 
j  n-edtov),  an  extensive  and  fruitful  plain  of  Cilidi^ 
I  not  far  from  Mallus,  between  the  Rrrers  Pyra- 
nnis  and  Sarus  (in  Homer's  Lyeia,  Ji,  6,  2Ul). 
I  It  derives  its  name  from  the  cireumstance  that 
I  BeDerophon  in  Us  old  age  fidl  mto  malandioly 
!  and  niadness,  and  wandered  about  here  (fn.>ui 
u'/.Tj,  vattdering).    Another  legend  makes  Bel- 
lerophon  to  have  been  thrown  liram  Bagom  wboi 
attempting:  to  mount  to  heavt  n,  aodtohftvc  Wia> 
dered  about  here  lame  and  bliudj 

AtEXAinn,  or  AuutAxxi,  or  AxAaun(framtiie 
German  alle  Manut  r.  all  men),  a  oaafederaqr  4^ 
Qerman  tribes,  chiefly  of  Suevio  extraetko,  be> 
tween  the  Danube,  the  Bhme,  and  the  Uoa^ 
'  though  we   siibsoqiK-ntly  find  them  extending 
I  their  territories  as  far  as  the  Alps  and  the  Jura. 
The  different  tribes  of  the  confederacy  were  gor- 
emod  by  tlu  ir  own  kin??,  but  in  time  of  Whf 
!  they  obeyed  a  commou  leader.    They  were  br»Te 
I  and  wanike^  and  proved  formidable  enemies  to 
the  Konians.  Tliey  first  (^ame  into  l  ont.nct  with  the 
K«)mans  in  the  reign  of  Caracoiia,  who  pft*^»m^Hl 
!  the  Bomame  of  Alemamucus  on  acoonnt  of  a  pre* 
f«  ndcd  -t-ictopk'  over  them  (A.D.  214).  Tliey 
were  attacked  by  Alexander  ^everus  (234)^  and 
by  Maximin  (287)l  They  invaded  Italy  in  270^ 
but  Were  driven  back  by  Aurelian,  and  were 
again  defeated  by  Frobus  in  282.    After  this 
time  they  oontinuaUy  invaded  the  Roman  d^mi- 
m'oiis   in  Gt-nnany,  and,  thonu'h  defeated  by 
Coustontius  L,  Julian  (o.'>T),  \  alentinian,  sua 
Ghratian,  they  gra<lunlly  became  more  and 
more  powerful,  and   in  the  fifili  crntury  were 
in    possc£!i>iun    of    Alsace    and    uf  Uerman 
Switzerlantl 

Ai.kuTa  {'A/.rpia  :  'A/a/ia  in  IIor<><l.),  one  of 
the  chief  eitiis  of  C<irsica,  on  the  eaist  of  the 
idand.  on  the  bouthem  bank  of  the  Ilivtr  Khotar 
nus  (iww  Taviffuano),  near  its  mouth.  It  was 
foimded  by  the  Phoc^eans  B.C.  564,  was  pluu- 
derad  by  L.  Seipio  in  the  first  Puni^  war»  and 
was  made  a  Ronian  c<dooy  by  Bulla. 

Al-KSA.      \'iiL  IIAI.K8A. 

AlesIa  ('A?.taia),  an  andenttown  of  the  Man 
dubii  in  Gallia  T.i;_:'Juii<  n?i?,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  lb  i  cul'.  --,  and  situatetl  ou  a  high  hill 
(now  Auxois,  [at  the  foot  of  which  is  a  village 
called  Alise]\  which  was  washed  by  the  two 
rivers  Lutosa  (now  Oze)  and  Osera  (now  Ozer- 
ain).  It  was  taken  and  destroy etl  by  Ca?sar,  in 
B.C.  52,  aAer  a  nMnKwable  sieges  but  was  aftcr> 
ward  rebuilt. 

Al&!1.£  {'A?.catai),  a  town  in  Taoonfa,  west  of 
Sparta,  vu  the  road  to  Phers. 

ALtsiLM  {'A?.ftaiov),  a  town  in  EUs.  not  far 
from  01vmpi;i,  afterward  called  Alfs'nTinn. 

Ai-Kstis  MoNS  (rd  'AAr^'ffiov  ipo^),  a  mountain 
b  Arcadia  with  a  temple  of  Keptune  (Poseidon) 
Hippius  and  a  grove  of  Ceres  (Demeter). 

Alstbs  {'AMitk),  mo  of  HippoteS)  and  a  de- 
scendant of  Heretdes,  is  said  to  nave  taken  poa- 
Bcsstoii  of  CoriiitL,  and  to  havi-  expelle<l  the 
>  Sisyphids,  thirty  years  after  the  first  iuvaaiun 
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of  ffduiwuiwuB  hj  ih»  HemoOdi.  Hit  tumSlj, 

call.'d  the  Alctldrp,  mnintniiKxl  thomsclvt-s  at 
Corinth  down  to  the  time  of  Baochis. — [2.  A 
conipunioD  of  Am»t  irbo  was  bflM  in  rmm- 
tion  I'll  nmnint  of  his  n^o  nnd  •wisdom.] 

ALutk'M  (Aletlnufi),  a  town  of  Calabria. 

Aumimc  or  AunsIoM  (Aletrfbas,  Atis :  now 
Ala(ri),  nn  ancient  town  of  the  Ilernici,  subse- 
quent ly  a  muoicipium  and  a  Komaa  coloaj, 
west  of  Sora  and  oast  of  Anagnia. 

AveoIda    Vid.  ALEr-\s. 

AlKTAS,  {'AXeva^)  a  (i<  ?ceii(hiut  of  Hercules. 
ma  the  ruler  of  Larissa  in  ITjeMaly,  and  the 
ropiitod  founder  of  the  celebrated  family  of  the 
AleuadflP,  Ikforo  the  time  of  Pi^istratiu*  (H.C 
660).  the  faniily  of  the  Aleimdu!  ftpj>oars  to  have 
bo''"n)e  divided  ii)to  two  branches,  the  Aleundaj 
toid  the  iSoopada'.  The  Scopadw  inhabited  Crau- 
noo  and  pernaps  PhaiMlnt  aim),  ^  hWe  tlie  mam 
branch,  tne  Alcuadre,  remained  at  Larissa.  The 
influence  of  the  families,  however,  waa  not  con- 
fined to  these  towns,  but  extended  more  or  lees 
over  the  greater  part  of  Tbeaealy.  They  form- 
edf  b  reaSity,  a  powerful  aristocratic  puty  m  op- 
potitioo  to  the  great  body  of  the  Thes^alions. 
In  ioTMion  of  Gre«Q«  by  Xerxes  (490),  the 
AleudB  eipotued  the  enm  of  tbe-  PermoB, 
and  the  faniilv  continued  to  bo  the  predominant 
one  in  Theiuuy  for  a  loag  time  afterward.  But 
after  ibe  end  of  tiie  Folopoimerian  war  (404), 
another  Theasalian  fimiily,  Xho  (lyiiusts  of  rhone, 
gradually  roM  to  power  aud  iotlueoce,  and  gave 
a  giMt  abode  to  the  power  of  tbe  Aleuada. 
llie  most  formidable  oi  these  princes  ■wn;?  Ja.«ori 
of  i'Lerffi,  who  succeeded,  afltr  vai'ioua  strug- 
g\m,  b  raiaiDg  himself  to  the  dignitv  of  T»gsm, 
or  supreme  ruler  of  Tlioasafy.    1^  JAiOK. 

Alkus.    Vid.  Alea. 

Auoc  or  Haucx  (dow  AUce),  a  small  river  in 

Southern  Italy,  waa  the  boundary  between  the 
tenito^  of  Rhegiuin  and  of  tbe  Locri  Epi- 
seph]rm 

1  At.examknts  [' X'/.finunor).  an  yEtolimi  lead- 
er, scut  by  his  countrymen  with  one  thousand 
men  to  GlfMrta,  who  alew  H ahia  Hie  Spartan 
tyrant 

Alkxandea  ('APi^ai'tlpof),  the  usual  mmie  of 
Paris  ia  the  niad. 

Albamdxr  SevEbcb.    Vid.  Sevebits. 

AuiAirDxa.    1.  Minor  Hittorical  PertOM, 

1.  Son  of  iGaortTS,  a  native  of  the  Macedoni- 
an district  called  Lyncestis,  whence  he  is  usually 
called  Alexander  Lyncestis.  He  was  an  accom- 
plice in  the  murder  of  Philip,  B.C.  836,  but 
was  pardoned  by  Alexander  the  Great  Ho  ac- 
oompanied  Alexander  to  Asia  ;  but  in  834  he 
was  deteottKl  in  carrying  on  a  treasonable  cor- 
respondence with  DariuSt  was  kept  in  confine- 
ment, and  put  to  death  In  890.  2.  Son  of  An- 
TOMLs  the  triumvir,  aud  Ck-opatra,  born,  with 
his  twin-sister  Cleopatra*  fi.Q.  40.  After  the 
batUe  of  Aednm  tbej  were  taken  to  Rome  by 
Aiii,'ustuf.  and  were  generoitsly  educated  by 
Octavia,  the  wife  of  Antoniua,  with  her  own 
difldren. — 8.  Eldest  eon  of  AusTOBULUB  IL, 
kin^^  of  Judea,  r.«-.'  in  anns  m  B.C.  r»7.  ngainst 
Hrrcanufi,  who  was  supported  by  the  Romans. 
Alesander  waa  defeated  by  the  itomana  In  66 
and  and  was  put  to  death  by  Pompcy  at  An- 
tioch  in  49.-4.  Third  son  of  CisaiLxnEa,  king 
of  Haeedonia,  bj  Hwanloinea,  dater  of  Ales* 
4S 


nnder  the  Great  In  Us  qoiml  with  bia  elder 

brother  Antipater  for  the  go? enunent  {yii,  Ajt- 
TIr.^T£a),  he  caUod  io  the  aid  of  Pymua  of 
Epims  and  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  by  die  lattor 

of  whom  ho  wn«  nM;rdered  B.C.  291. — S.  Ja.>- 
VJSCA,  the  son  of  Joaimee  By rean us,  and  broth- 
er of  Aristobalos  I,  Mnerof  'the  Jews  B.C.  101^ 
77.  At  tlie  commencement  of  l  is  r<  ilh  he  waa 
eti^'aged  in  war  with  Ptolemy  L4ith\  ru&,  king  of 
Cypras;  and  anbaeqwently  be  bad  to  carry  oaftr 
kLx  years  a  dan<?erous  strugt^lo  with  his  own 
subjects,  to  whom  he  had  rendered  himself  ol^- 
noxious  by  his  cruelties  and  by  opposing  the 
Pharii?ees.  He  fignalized  his  \-iotor5'  by  the 
mo6t  frightful  butchery  of  his  subject*. — 6.  Sur- 
named  Isius,  the  chief  commander  of  the  ^Eto 
lians,  took  an  active  part  in  opposing  Philip  of 
Macedonia  (B.C.  198,  11*7).  and  in  the  various 
negotiationa  with  the  Romans. — 7.  Tjrrant  of 
PanuE,  was  a  relation  of  Jason,  and  suooeeded 
either  Polydorus  or  Polyphron,  as  Tagus  of 
Thessaly,  about  B.C.  869.  In  consequence  of 
his  tyrannical  government,  the  Theeaalians  a^ 
plied  for  aid  first  to  Alexander  11.,  king  of  Ifaea- 
donia,  and  next  to  Thebes.  Hie  lliebana  fent 
Felopidas  into  Theasaly  to  succor  the  maloon- 
tents;  bat  harini^  Tentared  ineantioaslj  widda 
the  p  w.  r  of  the  tyrant  he  was  seized  by  Alex> 
ander,  and  thrown  into  prison  B.C.  368.  The 
Tbebana  aent  a  lai^e  army  into  Tbeaaaly  to 
rr>>  iii-  Pi  luj.j.la'^  but  they  were  defeated  in  tbe 
first  campaign,  aiid  did  uoi  obtain  their  ol^eet 
till  the  next  year,  :367.  In  804  Pelopidaa  a^ain 
entered  Tliessaly  with  a  sniidl  f<>ree,  but  was 
glain  ia  battle  by  Alexander.  The  Thebans 
now  aent  a  large  army  againat  the  tyrant^  and 
eomp'lh'd  liim  t"  ht  <v.me  a  dependent  ally  of 
Thebes.  We  afterwards  hear  of  Alc3umder 
making  piratical  descento  en  many  of  the  Athe- 
iii.ui  (!<  pi'tid<  rieit  s.  and  even  on  Attica  it-^el£ 
Uo  was  murdered  in  8C7,  by  his  wife  Thebe, 
with  the  asaistanoe  of  her  three  bruthera,— ^ 
Son  of  Poi.Y.-i'KacHOK,  the  Maeedouiuu,  wa-H 
chiefly  employed  by  his  father  in  the  command 
of  the  anniea  which  be  sent  againi^t  C.-u^^ander. 
TliuH  he  wtis  Bent  against  Atlieus  in  B.C.  oli*, 
and  was  engaged  in  military'  opcratiuuii  during 
the  next  year  in  various  parts  of  Greece.  But 
in  315  he  became  reconciled  t<.)  Caf zander,  and 
we  find  him  in  814  oomniandiug  on  be  half  of 
the  latter.  He  was  murdered  at  Sieyon  in  814. 
— 9.  PToi.KM.*:rf».  Vid  PioLEMjas. — 10.  Ti- 
BERU'K,  K>rn  at  Alexundrea,  of  Jewish  parent*, 
and  nephew  of  the  writer  Philo.  Heocserted 
tlje  faith  of  his  ancestors,  and  was  rewarded 
for  his  apostacy  by  various  public  appointments. 
In  the  rejgn  of  (I'laudius  he  succeeded  Fadoa  aa 
procurator  of  Judoia  (A.D.  46),  and  was  ap- 
[Minted  Irv  Nero  procurator  of  Egypt  Ho  was 
tl«e  first  Roman  governor  who  declared  in  favor 
of  Vespasian ;  and  he  accompanied  Titus  b  the 
war  against  Judsea,  and  was  present  at  th'  tak- 
ii^of  Jernsalan. 

1.  Son  of  Neoptolemus,  and  brother  of  Olym- 
pias,  the  mother  of  Alexander  the  Qreat  Phil* 
.  ipmade  Um  king  of  Epims  in  place  of  Us  eonab 
.ilacid.\-<,  nnd  gave  him  his  daughter  Cleopatra 
1  in  marriage  (B.O.  8S6).   In  882,  Alexander,  at 
.  tile  nqoeat  of  the  Tkreotineai  eneaad  orer  into 
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Italy,  to  aid  them  n^abst  tho  Luoaiu'ans  and 
Hnittu.  After  mectiiifj  with  cnusiJerablc  suc- 
cess, be  was  defeated  aud  ekin  ia  battle  ia  32C, 
near  Pandoeia,  oQ  the  banks  of  the  Acheron  in 
Sonthei-u  Ituly. — 2.  Son  of  Phjrrus  and  Laims- 
^a,  daughter  of  the  Sicilian  tyrant  Agatboclcs, 
succeeded  his  iiithcr  in  B.C.  272,  and  Stoyq  An- 
l'igoDU9  Gooatus  out  of  Macedonia.  lie  was 
shortly  afterward  deprived  of  both  Macedonia 
%nd  Lpirua  by  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antigonus ; 
but  be  neannd  Epum  bjf  tiw  aid  of  Uw  Acar- 


UL  KinffS  of  Macedonia. 

X.  Son  of  AmyoUa  I.  di«tingui&hed  himself 
i  tiie  HfatbM  or  his  fiidier  by  killing  the  Por- 
ambassadors  who  had  como  to  dcniaml  the 
wbmisiioo  of  Amj^tas,  becaoso  tbey  attempted 
tooflRer  indignities  to  the  ladies  of  the  court,  aoout 
B.C.  607.    He   succeeded   his   father  shortly 
«fberwardi  was  obliged  to  suboiit  to  the  P«r- 
iriMM,  and  aeeompaiJed  Xantes  b  hb  imraaion 
of  Greooo  (B.C.  -180).    He  gaiot^l  tho  confidence 
of  MardooiuB,  who  seutliim  to  Athens  to  propose 
pewM  to  Ihe  Atbmians,  irUeh  was  rej«^tcd. 
lie  wa.s  Bccrttly  iialined  to  the  cause  of  the 
Greeks,  and  informed  them  the  night  befine  tho 
baMie  of  FbtasM  of  fhe  iotaitioD  <rf  llaidddiis  to 
fight  on  tho  following  day.    Tic  died  about  B.C. 
466,  and  was  succeeded  by  Perdicoas  II — 2. 
Bon  ti  Anitas  H,  -wfaom  he  sneeeeded, 
reigned  B.C.  ?69-367.   A  usurper  of  the  name 
of  Ptolomey  Alorites  haTing  risen  against  him, 
Pelopidas,  irfao  iras  called  in  to  mediate  between 
them,  loft  Alexariflf  r  in  possession  of  the  king- 
dom, but  took  with  him  to  lliebos  several  hos- 
tages; amoni^  whom  was  Philip,  the  youngest 
l)roth(-r  of  .Moxander.  aflcrward  King  of  Mace- 
donia.  Alexander  was  shortly  afterward  mur- 
dered by  Ptolomey  Ahnjtei.^^  Sanamed  the 
Gbe.\t.  son  of  Philip  II.  and  Olnnpin^.  •was  Lorn 
at  Pella,  B.O.  86d.  His  early  education  was 
eommitled  to  Leonidas  and  f^reimaebos;  and 
he  was   also  placed  undor  the  o.iro  (\{  Aris- 
totle, who  aoqdred  an  influence  oxer  his  mind 
and efaaraetar  wUeh  was  nanUMtoflie  btest 
period  of  his  life.    At  tho  age  of  sixteen,  Alex- 
ander was  intrusted  with  the  government  of 
Ifaeedonta  by  his  ihiiheF,  wMle  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  his  kingdom      march  against  Byxan- 
tian.  He  first  distinguished  himself  however, 
■t  the  batfle  of  Ohnronea  (888),  where  the  tIo^ 
tory  was  mainly  owing  to  hie  imprtuosity  and 
courage.   On  the  murtler  of  Philip  (886),  Alex- 
ander ascended  the  throne,  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
and  found  himself  snrroundcd  bv  oncmio.'?  on 
every  side.   He  first  put  down  rebellion  in  his 
own  khqgdon,  and  tten  rapidly  marAed  into 
Greece.    His  unexpected  activity  overawed  all 
opposition ;  lliebes,  which  had  been  most  active  ! 
agabit  him,  submitted  when  he  appeared  at  its 
gates ;  and  tl)o  a.?sembled  Greeks  at  the  Isth-  ' 
mus  uf  Corinth,  with  tiie  sole  exception  of  tho  I 
Lsoedaanonians,  elected  bim  to  tlie  eonnnand 
Rgninst   Persia,   which    had    pr«^viou?ly  boon 
bestowed  upon  his  father.   He  now  directed  his  ' 
arms  a^inst  the  barbarians  of  the  north,  marched  I 
(early  lu        across  Mount  Htcmus.  defeated  the 
Triballi,  and  advanced  as  far  as  the  Djmube, 
ipyeh  be  crossed ;  and,  on  lus  return,  Bnbdue<I 
Jm  OlyriaM  and  TknlantiL  A  npoit  of  his 


death  having  reached  Greece,  the  Thebans  once 
more  took  up  arms.  But  a  terrible  punish 
mout  awaited  them.  He  advanced  into  Wotia 
by  rapid  marches,  took  Thebes  by  assault,  dcs- 
tr(>yod  all  the  building,  with  the  exception  of 
the  house  of  Pindar,  lolled  most  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  sold  the  rest  as  slaves.  Alexander 
now  prepared  for  fan  great  expedition  against 
Persia.  In  the  spring  of  834,  he  crossed  tho 
Hellespont  with  anont  thirty-five  thousand  men. 
Of  these  thirty  thousand  were  foot  and  fiva- 
thousand  horse,  and  of  the  former  only  twelve 
thousand  were  Macedonians.  Alexander's  first 
enga^jement  with  tlie  Pen-imi^  \\  a.s  on  tho  River 
Gramcus  in  Mysia  (May  834^  where  they  were 
entirely  defeated  by  him.  This  battle  was  fol- 
lowed by  tho  capture  or  submission  of  the  chief 
towns  on  the  west  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  Hali- 
camassus  was  not  taken  till  late  in  the  autumn, 
after  a  vigorou-s  dtift  noe  by  Memnon,  the  ablest 
general  of  Dai  i  us,  and^  whose  death  in  the  &1* 
lowing  year  (333)  relieved  Alexander  fKwn  ■ 
formidaule  opponent.  He  now  marelit-d  along 
the  coast  of  Xycia  and  Pamphj^lia,  aud  then 
north  into  Phrvgia  and  to  Gordram,  where  ha  cot 
or  untied  the  celebrated  Gordian  knot,  which,  It 
was  said,  was  to  be  loosened  only  by  the  oon> 

3ueror  of  Asia,  bi  888,  he  mardied  mun  Gor> 
ium  through  the  centre  of  Asia  Miiinr  into 
Ciiicia,  where  he  oearlv  lost  \m  life  at  Tarsus  by 
a  ftver,  brongfat  on  by  his  great  ezertionB  or 
through  throwing  himself,  when  heated,  into  the 
cold  waters  of  ^  Cydnos.  Darius,  meantime 
had  eoUeoted  an  anny  of  five  hundred  thousand 
or  six  hundred  thousand  men,  with  thirty  thou- 
sand Greek  meroenariea»  whom  Alexander 
definted  hs  tiie  narrow  puhi  of  Inna.  Dariai 
e-<';i])»'il  across  Uie  Eufllirates  by  the  ford  of 
Tbapsacus',  but  his  mother,  wife,  and  children 
fell  into  flie  hands  of  Aleacander,  who  treated 
them  with  the  utmost  delicacy  and  respect.  Alt.'X- 
ander  now  direoted  bis  arms  against  the  cities 
of  fboBokia,  moat  of  iHnch  submitted ;  bat  Tyre 
was  not  taken  till  the  middle  of  V,?,'!.  aller  an 
obstinate  del'euce  of  8ei?«n  months,  ^ext  fbt 
kwed  the  riege  of  Ghon,  wUeb  agafa  ddayed 
Alexander  two  months.  Afterward,  according 
to  Josephus,  he  marched  to  Jerusalem,  iutendictt  td 
punish  the  people  for  refusing  to  asrist  mm, 
hut  ho  was  nivertod  fnjni  his  purjX'se  by 
the  appearance  of  the  high-priest,  and  par 
dooed  the  people,  llrfs  sto^  is  not  meniioiied 
by  Arrian,  and  rests  on  qupstii)ii:ible  evi- 
dence. Alexander  next  marched  into  Kgypt 
wfaieh  wiOhigly  submitted  to  hhn,  for  the  i^yp 
tians  had  ever  bated  the  Persians.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  881,  Alexander  founded  at  the  mouti 
of  the  wertera  branch  of  the  Nik  tiie  cit> 
of  Ai.EXAypREA.  and  about  the  same  tini< 
visited  tho  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammoo,  in  the 
desert  of  Libya,  and  was  sainted  by  the  priesti 
as  the  son  of  Jnpiter  Ammon.  In  the  spring 
of  the  same  year  (331),  Alexander  set  out 
to  meet  Darins,  who  had  collected  anothei 
army.  He  marched  tliroiufb  Phoenicia  and 
Syria  to  the  Euphrates,  which  he  crossed 
at  the  ford  of  Thapsaens;  thence  he  pn> 
coedofl  through  Mesopotamia,  crossed  the  Tigis, 
and  at  length  met  with  the  immense  hosts 
of  Darius,  said  to  have  amounted  to  more  thaa 
n  million  of  nm,  in  the  phiins  of  Oai^ 
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mela.  The  buttio  vras  fought  in  the  inoDth  of 
Octobei,  331,  and  ended  ia  the  complete  defeat 
of  the  Persians.  Alexander  pursued  the  fugi- 
tives  to  Arbela  ^now  Erbil),  which  place  has 
fftTen  its  name  to  tiie  battK  tiiough  distant  about 
fifty  mfles  from  the  spot  wbore  it  was  Ibugfat 
Darius,  wIjo  haJ  left  tlu'  fi*-M  of  battle  t  arly  in 
the  day,  fled  to  £obataaa(now  Jlamailm),  in 
Media.  Alezaader  was  mnr  tiie  c.>nqu.  n>r  of 
Asia,  ftnd  bogan  t^)  adopt  Persian  habits  and  cus- 
tomst  by  which  he  ooociliatet)  tlte  affections  of 
Us  neir  sntjeeta  From  Ai^ela  he  mardied  to 
Babvlon,  Su»a,  nnd  PtTPcpoli-i,  nil  <:>f  ^vb^c•h  Bur- 
reuJcrcd  to  him.  lie  is  said  to  have  set  lire  to 
the  palace  of  Persepdlis,  and,  aeeording  to  some 
accoimtB,  in  the  revelry'  of  a  banquet,  at  the  in- 
stigatiuti  of  Tliaw,  iiu  Athouiau  courtesan.  At 
the  b<  ^'inniiig  of  3,10  Alexander  marched "  from 
Pcrat'jxiliH  iuto  Media,  in  pursuit  of  Dariu3, 
•whom  he  followed  through  Rnagao  and  the  passes 
of  tlte  Kiburr.  Mountains,  called  by  the  ancients 
tlif  Caspian  Gates,  into  tlie  desert--*  of  Parthia, 
where  the  unfortunate  kin^  was  niurd<  red  by 
Beiwua,  eatrap  of  Bactria,  un<l  his  a-^ociates. 
Alt  x;mder  sent  his  binly  to  PerserMilis,  to  be 
buried  in  the  iombs  of  the  Persian  kings.  Bes- 
sufl  escaped  to  Bactria,  and  asanmed  the  title  of 
King  of  Persia.  Alexander  was  engaged  during 
the  remainder  of  the  year  in  subduing  the 
northoiTi  proTinces  of  Asia  between  tlie  Caspian 
and  the  Indus,  namely,  Hyrconia,  Parthia,  Aria, 
the  Drang®,  and  Sarangte.  It  was  during 
this  camnaif,n»  that  Philotas,  his  father  Parme- 
Kiov,  and  other  Maoedooiana  were  executed  on 
a  cfaarfs  of  treason.  Id  Si9  Alemider  erassed 
the  mountains  v>f  tlie  Paropamisus  (nov  the 
Hindoo  Koo9h)t  and  marched  into  Baofaia 
•gainst  Besstis,  whom  he  porsned  aeross  (he 
()9CU8  into  S(<L,'dianu.  In  this  country  Bessus 
was  betrayed  to  him,  and  was  put  to  death. 
IVoin  the  Qzos  he  adraneed  as  fir  as  the  Jaz- 
artcs  (now  the  Sir),  which  he  crossed,  and  de- 
feated sereral  Scythian  tribes  north  of  that 
river.  After  fsommig  a  city,  Alenndrea,  on  tiie 
Jaxarte<«,  lie  n  traced  bis  tttps,  and  returned  to 
Zariaspa  or  Bactra,  where  he  spent  the  winter- 
of  S89.  It  was  here  that  he  killed  his  ftiend 
Iffitns  in  a  drunken  revel.  In  "2'^,  Alexander 
again  crossed  the  Ozus  to  complete  tlie  subjuga- 
tkm  of  8og<fiana,  but  was  not  able  to  effect  it  m 
the  year,  and  acoordin^jjly  wont  into  winter- 
QUartura  at  Nautaea,  a  i>lace  in  the  middle  of 
waprorince.  At  tlx  br;,niinii)<^  of  827,  be  took 
ft  mountain  fortress,  in  wliieh  Oxyiirtes,  a  Bac- 
trian  prince,  had  deposited  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ters. The  beau^  of  Roxana,  cme  of  the  latter, 
captivated  the  conqueror,  and  ho  accordingly 
made  her  his  wife.  This  marriage  with  one  of 
liis  Eastern  nubjectfl  was  m  aosordance  with 
the  whole  of  his  tx)licy.  Having  completed  the 
conquest  of  Sogdiauu,  he  marched  south  iuto 
Bactria,  and  miule  preparationa  for  tile  ioTasion 
of  India.  While  in  Bactria  another  conspiracy 
was  discovered  for  the  murder  of  the  king. 
The  plot  was  formed  by  Hermolaua  with  a 
number  of  the  royal  pages,  and  Caliisthenes, 
a  pupil  of  Aristotle,  was  involved  in  it  All 
the  conspirators  were  put  to  death.  Alcx« 
aader  (hd  not  leave  BaeMa  till  kte  m 
ttw  spring  of  S27,  and  oroisad  the  Bidus,  pro- 
habhr  near  the  modem  Attoek.  Ha  met  with 
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no  resistance  till  ho  reached  the  Hvdt^pea, 
where  he  was  opposed  by  Poms,  an  loduui  kmg^ 
whom  he  defeated  alter  a  gallant  reaintiie^, 

and  t'X>k  pi  isoner.    Alexander  restored  to  him 
bis  luogdom,  and  treated  him  with  distiiyuiahcd 
honor.    He  founded  two  towns,  one  on  eadi 
liank  <if  th<'  Hydat p-s  :  nno  o;dli  d  Pucephabi,  io 
honor  of  his  horse  Bucephalus,  who  died  berc^ 
after  earrymg  him  through  so  many  vietmiea; 
and  the  <tther  Niea^a,  to  commemorate  his  vic- 
tory.   From  thence  he  marched  acroaa  the 
Aeennea(now  tiie  CKiftaft)and  the  Hydraotea 
(now  the  Kavfc).  and  i>enetrated  as  far  as  the 
Hyphasis  (now  Crorraj.   lliis  was  the  furthest 
pmnt  wUcfa  be  reached,  tat  the  Maoedotdans, 
worn  otit  by  long  eervice^  and  tired  of  the  war, 
rcfusotl  to  advance  further ;  and  Alexander,  not- 
withstanding his  entreaties  and  prayers,  waa 
oldif^ed  to  lead  tlx-m  back.    He  returned  to  the 
llydasjws.  where  he  had  previously  given  orders 
for  the  building  of  a  fleet,  and  then  sailed  down 
the  river  witli  nlxnit  <  i^ht  tlMHJsand  men.  while 
the  remainder  niaiclRd  al<'ng  tlie  banks  in  two 
divisions.    This  was  hite  in  tlie  autumn  of  327. 
The  people  on  each  side  of  the  rivor  siilmiittt  d 
without  resistance,  except  the  Malli,  in  the  con- 
quest of  one  >  1  V  hose  ]>]ae<>s  Alenoder  WM 
ficverely  woiindi'd.    .\t  ilif  coiiiluence  of  the 
Acesines  and  the  Indus,  AKxander  ftiuiided  a 
eity,  and  k-ft  1 'In lip  as  satrap,  with  a  c«Misidera- 
ble  ImhIv  of  Greeks.    Hero  he  built  some  fresh 
ships,  and  contint!'  '  his  voyage  down  the  Indus, 
founded  a  city  at  \  i.'  ala,  the  apex  of  the  delta 
of  the  Indus,  and  sailed  iuto  the  Indian  Ocean, 
which  he  reached  about  the  middle  of  S2& 
Nearchus  was  sent  with  the  fleet  to  sail  along 
the  coast  to  the  Persian  Gulf  (vid.  NBAacBva); 
and  Alexander  marched  with  the  rest  of  Us 
ferees  through  Ge<lrosia,  in  which  country  his  .ip- 
B^aufferedgreatly  from  want  of  water  and  provi- 
sioDs.  He  readied  Sosa  at  the  b(^>:innmg  of  82S. 
Here  he  allowed  himself  nnd  his  troops  sornt- 
rest  from  their  labors ;  and  anxious  to  form  hi^ 
Buropeanand  Adatio  subfectsinto  one  people, 
he  assi^tii'd  to  nbnit  <  iL^htv  of  his  tr-  nt  rals  A^ia- 
tio  wivea,  and  ffave  witb  them  rich  dowries. 
He  himself  took  a  seeood  wife^  BaniM^  the 
eldest  daughti  r  of  Darius,  and,  accurdiqg  to 
some  aooouuts,  a  third,  Parysatis,  the  cbMigfatsr 
of  Oehna.    About  ten  theosaad  Macedoniaas 
followod  thr-  f\arnp't<  of  tlieir  king  and  tren  rals' 
and  married  Asiatic  womea    Alexander  also 
enrolled  largo  numbers  of  AA^Ues  among  his 

trof)j>H.  and  tni:i:Iit  tlx  in  the  ^faeednnian  tactics. 
Ue,  moreover,  directed  his  attention  to  the  in- 
crease of  commerce,  and  for  this  purpose  had 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  made  navigable,  by 
removing  the  artificial  obstructions  which  had 
l>een  made  in  the  river  for  the  purpose  of  irriga- 
tion. 'Hie  Macedonians,  who  were  discontented 
with  several  of  the  new  arrangements  of 
the  kin?,  rose  in  mutiny  against  liira,  which 
he  qtielk"!  with  some  diflicnlty.  Toward  tlio 
close  of  liju  sumo  year  (li-i),  he  went  to 
Eebatana,  where  he  lost  his  great  favorite^ 
IlErn.¥:,«TioN.  From  E<;batana  he  marched  to 
Babylon,  E^ubduing  in  his  way  the  Cossiei, 
a  mountain  triba;  and  before  ha  ranchsd 
Babylon  he  was  met  by  ambassadcnv  from  n1- 
moat  every  part  of  the  known  world.  Al- 
sonndcr  eotand  Bah^lflB  in  tbe  apring  of 
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824,  about  a  year  before  Ida  death,  notwithBtand- 
jng  th«  waniings  <>f  the  Cluilda<aDs,  \ibo  pre- 
dicted evil  to  him  if  be  entered  the  city  at  that 
time.  He  intended  to  make  Babylon  the  capital 
of  his  empire,  as  the  best  point  of  coinmunicatioo 
between  his  eastern  and  western  dominions.  His 
b  -!i.  uies  were  nomerous  and  gigantic.  Uis  first 
object  was  the  conquest  of  Arabia,  which  was  to 
be  followed,  it  was  said,  by-  the  subjugation  of 
Italy,  Cartilage^  and  the  West  But  his  views 
were  not  cotmncd  merely  to  conquest  He  or- 
dered a  fleet  lo  be  built  on  the  Caspian,  in  order 
to  explore  tliat  sea.  Ho  also  intended  to  im- 
prove the  distribution  of  waters  in  the  Babylon- 
tan  plain,  and  for  that  purpose  sailed  down  the 
Euphrates  to  inspect  tlie  canal  called  Palla- 
copas.  On  his  return  to  Babylon  he  was  at- 
tacked by  a  fever,  probably  brongbt  on  by  his 
recent  ejcertioos  in  tlie  marshy  districts  around 
Babylon^  and  agg^ravatcd  by  the  quantity  of 
vine  he  bad  drunk  at  a  banquet  given  to  bu 
principal  officers.  He  diod  after  :ui  illness  of 
eleven  days,  in  the  month  of  ^lay  or  June,  B.C. 
823,  at  the  age  of  thirty -two,  after  a  rdgn  of 
twelve  years  and  eight  motiths.  Ho  appointed 
uo  one  aa  lut  successor,  but  just  before  bis  death 
he  gaT«  b»  ring  to  Pcrdiceas.  Roxaaa 
with  child  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  after- 
ward bore  a  son  who  is  known  by  the  name 
of  Alexander  i£gus.  The  biitoir  of  Alexander 
fonns  an  important  cp-fli  in  the  history  of  nian- 
Idnd  Unlike  other  Asiatic  oon^ucrors^  bis  pro- 
waa  marked  by  gomethiqg  mora  {ban 
devasfation  and  ruin;  at  every  step  of  his  course 
the  Greek  lax^uace  and  civilization  took  root 
and  floarished ;  ud  after  Ua  death  Qreek  king- 
doms were  formed  in  all  parts  of  Asia,  which 
eoutinued  to  exist  for  centuries.  B^  his  cuu- 

anesta  the  knowledge  of  mankind  was  increased ; 
le  sciences  of  geography.  '.  dval  historj',  and 
others,  received  vast  additions  ^  and  it  was 
through  him  that  a  road  waa  opened  to 
and  that  Euro|u  ;ins  In  ramo  acquainted  with  the 
products  of  the  remote  East— 1.  JSgcs,  son  of 
Alexander  the  Great  and  Roxana,  waa  bom 
shortly  after  the  death  of  Lis  father,  in  B.C.  828, 
■uid  was  acknowledged  us  the  pmtuer  of  Philip 
ArrUdata  in  the  empire,  mider  the  gnardian* 
■hip  of  Pordiccas,  Antipater,  and  Polysperchon 
in  succession.  Alexander  and  his  mother  Aoxana 
were  impriBooed  W  CasBander,  when  be  ob> 
tiiined  possession  of  Macedonia  in  31  fi,  and  re- 
mained in  prison  till  311,  when  they  wero  put  to 
death  by  Ounnda; 

IV.  Ximfft  of  Sfria. 
1.  Sumnmc<l  Bala.««,  a  person  of  low  origin, 
pretended  to  be  the  son  of  Antiochus  IV.  Epipb- 
anes,  and  reigned  b  Syria  Rd  ISO-IM.  He 
defeat<>d  and  slew  in  battle  Demetrius  I.  Soter, 
out  was  afterward  defeated  and  dethroned  by 
DemotrioB  II  Nieatorv— 8.  Snraamed  Zbbiha  or 
2LvBiNAs,  son  of  a  merchxuit,  was  set  up  by 
Ptolemy  Pbyscon  as  a  pretender  to  the  throne  of 
Syria,  uortiy  after  the  return  of  Demetrius  IL 
jficator  from  his  captivity  among  the  PartJiians, 
B.C.  128.  He  defeated  Dcmotrius  in  125,  but 
was  afterward  defeated  by  Antaodm  OrypiiB, 
bj  whom  ha  waa  put  to  death,  122. 

V.  Lttfrary. 
1.  Of  JEoJL,  a  peripatetic  philosopher  at  Rome 


in  the  first  century  after  Chriet,  was  tutoi  to  tt* 
Einpei-or  Kero. — 2.  The  Mjouak,  of  Tleurop 
in  ^-Etolia,  a  Greek  poet  li^^od  in  the  reign  of 
I*toIem»us  Philodelphus  (B.C.  285-247),  at 
Alcxandren,  where  be  waa  reckoned  one  of  the 
seven  tragic  ix>eta  who  eonstttuted  the  tragic 
pleiad.  lie  also  wrote  other  poems,  >j<.<^i(le8 
trageflies.  His  fragments  are  eollocted  by  Oa 
pellmann,  Alexandri  JRoli  Fragnmtta,  lU  un, 
1829. — 3.  Of  AniaoDisua,  in  Caria,  the  mr>flt  ^, 
celebrated  of  the  commentators  on  Aristotle, 
lived  about  A.D,  200,  Abt»ut  half  hU  volumin. 
ous  works  were  edited  and  translated  into  Latin 
at  the  revival  of  literature ;  there  are  a  few 
more  extant  in  the  original  Greek,  which  have 
never  been  printed,  and  an  Arabic  vereion  b 
preserved  of  several  others.  His  m.«t  impor- 
tant trea^e  is  entitled  De  Fato,  an  iuqmiy  into 
the  opinions  of  Aristotle  on  the  sulyeet  el'  Fate 
and  Erce-wiU:  edited  by  Orelli,  Zm-ieh,  1824. — 
4.  OoKincuTTS,  Bumamed  Poltbistob,  a  Greek 
writer,  was  made  prisoner  during  the  war  of 
Sulhi  in  Greece  (B.0. 87-84),  and  sold  as  a  sbiTe 
to  CorDelios  Lentohu,  who  took  him  to  Bome^ 
made  liim  the  teacher  of  his  children,  and  sub- 
sequently restored  him  to  freedom.  The  lur- 
name  of  Fblylustor  was  given  to  him  on  account 
of  his  prodigious  learning.  He  is  said  to  have 
written  a  vast  number  of  works,  all  of  which 
bare  perbbed^  [widi  tiie  exception  of  a  few^ 
fragments]:  the  most  inijM.rt;int  of  them  was' 
one  in  f<.>rty-two  bo(^  containing  historical  and 
ge<^'graphical  aeeoonts  of  iMarhr  all  countries  of 
the  aneient  woi-ld.  [A  listof  ms  works  i.s  given 
by  Miiller,  wbo  has  collected  and  published  the 
fragments  of  bis  writinga  in  the  Uurd  rolume  of 
Fraipnfnta  Jlixtortcvrum  Oracornm,  p.  200-244.1 
— 5.  Suroamed  Ltchio^,  of  Ephesus,  a  Greek 
rhetoridan  and  poet,  Hred  abont  B.O.  SO.  A 
few  fragments  of  his  geographical  and  astro 
nomical  poems  are  extant — 6.  Of  Mynous,  in 
Caila,  a  Greek  writer  on  aoology  of  nnoertaia 
date. — 7.  Ni  MKNivs.  a  Greek  rhetorician,  who 
lived  in  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
Two  woviu  are  aseiibed  to  him,  one  Jk  FSgurit 
Stntenliarum  et  Elocutionis,  fn:>m  which  Aquila 
Komanus  took  his  materials  for  his  work  on  the 
same  subject ;  and  the  oth«r  On  l^ow-tpeeehn, 
which  wa.s  -WTitten  by  a  later  grammarian  of  the 
name  of  Alexander.  Edited  in  Walz's  Khetort* 
Ormei,  toL  yvL — 6.  Tbe  ParaLaooinav,  a  cd** 
brated  im|>oct,,r,  who  flourished  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  century  after  Christ  of 
whom  Lneiaa  has  gireo  an  ^m^wg  account, 
chioflv  of  the  various  contrivances  by  which  he 
established  and  maintained  the  credit  of  an  ora- 
cW  The  inflnenee  be  attidned  over  the  ]Kipu- 
lace  seems  incredible;  indeed,  the  narrative  of 
Lucixm  would  appear  to  bo  a  mere  romance^ 
were  it  not  oonnimfld  by  some  medab  of  An 
toninus  and  M.  Aurelitis. — 9.  Sumamcd  Pelo 
PLATON,  a  Greek  rhetorician  of  Seleucia  in 
Cilicia,  was  appointed  Oredc  aaeretary  to  M. 
Antoniii>:<,  about  A.D.  174.  At  Athens,  he 
conquered  the  celebrated  rhetorician  Herodes 
Atttcus,  in  a  rhetorical  contest  AllpenonB,bow> 
ever,  did  not  admit  Lis  abilities  ;  for  a  Corintliian 
of  the  name  of  Sceutcs  said  that  he  had  found 
in  Alexander  the  eiay  {TifilXof).  but  not  FlatOb* 
alluding  to  hi.s  puriiame  of  "  Peloplaton." — 10. 
PuiLALKiUKs,  on  ancient  Greek  physician,  lived 
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nrobiibly  toward  the  end  of  the  first  ceatery 
and  succeeded  Zeuzis  as  head  of  a  cele- 
brated Ilerophilean  scbuul  of  medicine,  C5tal>- 
liahed  in  Fhirjrgia  between  Tjodicea  and  Cururo. 
— 11.  Of  TkAua  {d  Lydia,  an  cndnent  physi- 
cian, lived  in  Uio  fiixth  eontury  after  Christ,  and 
ia  the  author  of  two  extant  Greek  works:  1. 
iAhHDuodiKimdt  lU  MtiUa;  S.  XXtZumMmj. 

Alkxaxdiika,  [somotiiues  slria,  though,  as 
lladrig  sajs  (Cio,  De  Fiu^  v,  19,  MX  the  Latiu 
vritera  idways  preferred  the  A,  and  tms  was  al- 
ways the  form  on  coins  antl  inscriptious ;  c£ 
f  ea,  ad  Uor.,  OiL,  iv,  H  851  {^iJ^dvdpM : 
*A:XeSavSpevCf  AleiBodtfoni)^  tfie  name  <tf  aer-. 
eral  cities  founded  by,  or  m  mcinor)'  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great. — 1.  (Alcxandrea^  Arab.  Jtlan- 
deria),  the  eapital  of  Egypt  under  the  Ptolemies, 
orderi  1  by  AJoxander  to  be  founded  in  RC.  332. 
It  was  built  ou  Uie  narrow  neck  of  land  between 
Che  Lake  Mareotis  and  the  Mediterranean,  op- 
posite to  the  Ifilaml  of  Pharos,  which  was  joined 
to  the  city  by  im  artiiicial  dike,  called  Uepta- 
ftadium,  which  formed,  with  the  island,  the  two 
hnrl>or9  of  the  city,  that  on  tlio  nni-tlioast  of  fho 
dike  being  named  tlie  Great  Harbor  (now  the 
JVhff  Port),  that  on  the  southwe^jt  EUDOStos 
{cit  o/jTo^,  the  Old  Port).  Tliose  hjirlx>rs  com- 
municated with  each  other  by  two  chouiicls  cut 
through  the  Heptastadlum,  cue  at  each  end  of 
it;  and  there  was  a  canal  from  tlie  Eunostos  to 
the  Lake  Mareotis.  Tlie  city  wiia  built  ou  a 
regular  plan,  and  was  intersected  by  two  prin- 
cipal Hti  tA-ti?,  above  one  hundrfn!  feet  \\  iili\  the 
ouc  <  xt.  ijtiing  thirty  stadia  from  east  to  west, 
the  oflior  m-rosa  tliis,  from  tlie  Boa  toward  the 
lake,  t<i  the  kn;;th  of  ten  Btadim  At  the  east- 
ern extiLijiity  of  the  city  wiu  the  royal  quarter, 
culled  Bruchium,  and  ut  tlie  other  end  of  the 
chief  Btreet^  out<jide  of  the  city,  the  Xccropolis 
or  cemetcn,'.  A  great  light  hou.«e  was  built  on 
the  Island  of  Pharos  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphua  (B.C.  283).  Under  the  care  of  the 
Ptolemies,  as  the  capital  of  a  great  kingdom 
and  of  the  most  fertile  country  on  tho  earth, 
and  commanding  by  its  position  all  the  com- 
mie of  Europe  with  tije  East,  Alexaudrea 
soon  beoatno  the  mobt  wealthy  and  splendid 
city  of  the  known  world.  Greeks,  Jews,  and 
ofiner  Ibrdgners  floeked  to  %  and  its  population 

i)robably  lunouiif*  d  to  three  quarters  of  a  mil- 
ioa  But  a  still  greater  distinction  was  con- 
ferred upon  it  througli  ^  foundation,  by  the 
first  two  Ptolemies,  of  tlie  Museum,  an  establish- 
ment in  which  men  devoted  to  literature  were 
maintained  at  tSie  pnbKe  eoa^  and  of  the  library, 
which  contained  tunety  thouMUld  distinct  works, 
'  and  foor  hundred  thousand  volumes,  and  the  m- 
crease  of  irlnch  made  it  necessary  to  estabHsh 
another  librnty  in  the  Sernpeum  (Temple  of 
Scrapis),  which  reached  to  forty-two  thousand 
ejg^bunAred  Tohimee,  but  ^en  was  destroyed 
by  tlie  Pi^hop  Theophilu3,  at  the  tinir'  of 'tin- 
g^eral  overthrow  of  the  heathen  temdlea  under 
IDieodorfoi  (A.D.  889).  The  Great  Ubrary  suf- 
fered severely  by  fire,  when  Julius  Caesar  was 
besieged  in  Alczandrea,  and  was  finally  destroy* 
ed  by  Amron,  the  Uentanant  of  Hie  Oulf  Omar, 
in  A.D.  fi51.  Tlicse  institutions  made  Alcx- 
andrea  the  chief  centre  of  literary  activity. 
When  Egypt  beeuM  %  Soman  proving  (tndL 
MttTtvM\  AloaodreA  wm  made  the  nadaiee 
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of  the  newMu  £g}'ptL   It  retained  its 
merdal  and  literary  uuportouce,  and  1m 
aUo  a  chief  seat  of  Christianity  and  tli'  <  LrieaJ 
learning.    Its  site  is  now  covered  by  a  nuua  of 
ruins,  among  whidi  are  the  remaina  of  tiw  cia> 
terns  by  which  the  whole  city  was  supplied  with 
water,  liouse  by  house;  the  two  obeiiska  (ri^g. 
CleopatrttB  Needlet),  whidi  adorned  the  gate- 
way of  Uie  royal  palace,  and,  outside  the  walla, 
to  "the  south,  the  column  of  Diocletian  (vulg. 
Pompetfu  PUim),  The  modem  city  ctanoB  oo 
the  dike  unitiug  the  1-land  of  Pharos  to  the 
main  land. — 2.  A.  Tboas,  also  TaoAS  eimj 
('A.  h  Tpodt :  now  SAMmnbotU,  t.  the 
City),  on  the  sea  &)ast,  southwest  of  Troy,  waa 
enlarged  by  Antigonus,  hence  called  Antiguola, 
but  afterward  it  resumed  its  first  name.  It 
flourished  greatly,  both  under  the  Or.  <  ks  .in  j 
the  Romans ;  it  was  made  a  colooia ;  and  lx*th 
Julius  Caeaar  and  Constantine  thought  of  eatab 
lishing  tho  scat  of  empire  in  if. — :i  A.  ad  Issrv 
('A.  Kara  'laaoi^ :  ttow  Ifkendt  roon,ScandrrouH^ 
AUxandrette),  a  sea-port  at  the  eutranoe  of  Syr^ 
ia,  a  little  south  of  I.-au?. — t.  In  Subiana,  after' 
xcard  Antiochia,  aj'iertcard  Cltarax  Spatini  (Xa- 
pa^  HaGu  ov  or  2rra<7.),  at  the  mouth  of  tho  Ti- 
trri.-^,  luiilt  by  Alexiuider ;  de-tn-vod  by  a  fl<».>d: 
restored  by  Antioehus  Kpiphjuies:  birth-place 
of  IKoojsius  Periegetes  and-  Isidonia  Cnara- 
ccnusr— fi.  A.  Abi-f.  ('A.  r/n-'Ap/off:  now  //«- 
rat),  founded  by  Alex;aider  on  the  Kiver  Aria% 
in  ^0  Persian  province  of  Ain,  a  very  flourish- 
ing  city,  on  tho  great  eamvan  road  to  India.— 
6.  A-  Aiucnosi.E  '>r  Ai.kxanuuopolis  (now  A'an- 
daharf),  on  the  Kiv<  r  Arachotus,  was  probablj 
not  founded  till  after  the  time  of  AJexander. 
— 7.  A.  Bactkiana  ('A.  narH  BuKvpa  :  probably 
Kliooloom,  tv&Dt),  east  of  Bactra  (Balkh). — 8.  A. 
AD  Caucasvii,  or  apud  Paropamisitlas  ('A.  tv 
ttapoTTafuaudatc),  at  the  ftx)t  of  Mount  Paropam- 
isus  (now  Hindoo  Kooth),  probably  near  Ca- 
bool. — 9.  A,  Ultima  or  Alkxandreschata  ('A. 
ti  laxii'!^  '•  now  Kokand t\  in  Sogdiana,  on  tho 
Jaxartes,  a  little  enat  of  Cyropolis  or  Cyrescha- 
ta,  marked  the  furthest  point  reached  by  Alex- 
ander in  his  Scythian  expedition.   These  are  not 
all  tho  cities  of  tho  name. 

Alex!cXci:8  ('AAc^tito«of),  the  averter  of  evil, 
a  surname  of  several  deities,  but  particularly  of 
Jupiter  (Zeus),  Apollo,  and  Hercules. 

AuExiNus  ('A/e^vof),  of  Elia,  a  philosopher 
of  the  Dialectic  or  Megarian  sdiool,  and  a  dis- 
ciple of  Eubulide!«,  lived  about  the  bci^Dniii|goftha 
third  century  B.C. 

AtKXTS  (•A?.*fif).  1.  A  oomic  poet,  born  at 
Tliurii  in  Italy,  and  an  Athenian  cltiz.  n.  Ho 
waa  the  unele'and  instruoior  of  Menander,  was 
bom  about  9.0.  894,  and  lived  to  the  age  of 
one  hundred  and  six.  Some  of  his  jilays,  of 
which  he  is  said  to  have  written  two  hundred 
and  forty-five,  belonged  tothelfiddleb  and  others 
to  tho  N<  \v  Comedy.  [Tlio  fragments  of  hiw 
plays  have  been  published  by  Meineke,  Frag- 
ntmte  (fawfeewn  Ormmm,  voL  ii,  688-788^ 
edit,  minor.]— 2.  A  sculptor  and  ililauyiaisaf 
the  pupils  of  Polydetua. 

ijjrf  mn  YABtn.  ^  V?d  Yaboi. 

AuifpfM  or  Ai.oTm  s  (mins  near  Cavaf),  a 
small  but  stroc^ly  fortified  town  of  the  JEnui  oo 
ooe  of  the  hiOa  ^  Uonut  Algidusi  of  vfaadi  aO 
traM  fan  now  dbajipearad. 
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Atoihr^  ^fo^•s.  n  range  of  mountains  in  La- 
aum,  extc'Uiling  south  from  PrscDt-sto  to  Mount 
AJbaous,  cold,  but  wreml  with  wohI.  ami  e«>n- 
tatDin|r  iiasturaffe  {gelido  Ahjido ;  Hor^ 

Carm^  I,  21,  G  :  niffra  feraci  frondis  in  Alpido ; 
idU  IT.,  4>  6%\  It  was  ao  ancient  6<?at  of  the 
"worsliip  of  Diana.  From  it  the  .E(jui  usually 
made  their  incursions  into  the  lionum  territory. 

AuiMOi  GjtcLsA.    Vid.  CiEciNA. 

AUVENTCS,  L.  CiJfcirs.  a  c.'U'bratod  Roman 
aiMMltist,  antiqiuiry,  and  jurist,  v.m  pra^lor  in 
Sicily,  B.C.  aod  wrote  tereral  works,  of 
'Which  the  best  known  was  his  Annala^  wliich 
contained  an  account  of  the  seeood  Punic  war 
[His  frngmenta  have  htm  imUiBhed  in  the 
JScriptwe*  Mittorici  Rcmani  of  PojMna,  1620,  and 
more  rcceoUy  by  Krauso,  in  his  Vitce  et  Frag- 
mtnta  vctcrum  Uift.  Lat.,  Berlin,  1883.] 

AuwM  (rd  'AMvda:  'AXivdevf),  a  fortress 
and  small  town,  southeast  of  Sfcratocdoe,  where 
A<!n,  (}U('(  n  of  Caria,  fixed  her  residence,  when 
she  was  driven  out  of  Halicamaesus  (B.O.  840). 

'A/.<yf;;jfiV :  ruins  near  Xe  roviUa),  a  fortified 
town  in  Arcadiai  situated  on  a  mountain  on  the 
bm^ers  cS  EBs»  aomUi  of  the  Alpheus,  said  to 
haye  beoD  fonndod  \pf  tiw  hao  Al^hmiSi  loo 

of  Lycaou. 
AuPHtana.   VkL  AioioatA. 

[Ausu'M  {'\7.Fimoy).  a  town  of  Elis,  the  same, 
probably,  with  that  called  Ahi^^UBBU  by  Strabo, 
md  placed  by  him  between  His  and  Olympia.] 

Aliso  (now  El»m),  a  strong  fortress  built  by 
Bruaus  B.C.  11,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Luppia 
(now  Zippt)  and  the  EUso  (now  AJme). 

AusoNtrA  (now  Alntz),  a  mer  wwBg  into 

tlie  ^losella  (now  Mo*d). 

Allk(tls,  the  chief  officer  of  CaransiiiB  in 
BritJiiii,  whom  ho  murdered  in  A-D.  298,  He 
then  a&eumed  the  imperial  title  himself,  but  was 
defeiU»d  and  dain  m  296  by  the  genenl  of  Ooii> 
stantius. 

ALii.\,  or,  more  correctly,  Alia,  a  small  river, 
which  rises  about  eleven  miles  ficom  Rome,  in 
the  noighborhocKl  of  Crustiimerium,  and  flows 
bto  the  Tiber  about  bix  miles  from  Rome.  It 
is  memorable  by  the  defeat  of  the  Romans  by 
the  Gauls  on  its  bnnk^,  July  ICth,  B.C.  "00; 
which  day,  diea  AUiensis,  was  hence  marked  as 
an  xmlucky  day  in  the  Roman  calendar. 

ALufi.Nfs,  A.  1.  A  friend  of  Cicero,  was  the 
legate  of  Q.  Cicero  in  Aaia,  B.C.  60,  proetor  in 
49,  and  governor  of  Sicily  on  bohalf  of  Cffisar  in 
48  and  il. — 2.  A  lt'<;ato  of  DolabeUa*  by  whom 
he  was  seat  iuto  l^  pt  in  43. 

AuJrjB  or  AiSmm  (AUifanos :  now  AlUfe),  a 
town  of  Samnium,  on  the  Vultunuiii,  in  a  fertile 
country.  It  wa.s  celebrated  fur  ^lo  manufacture 
of  its  large  drinking-oopa  {AUifima  ML  ^omIo^ 
Hor.,  Sat.,  ii.,  8,  39). 

ALix>DB6GKS  (nom.  sin^.,  Allobrox  :  'A  ?./.(>- 
^poyt^,  'AX?M6pvyec,  'X7JM6piyeg :  perhaps  from 
the  Celtic  aill,  "rock"  or  "mountam,"  and  broj, 
"dwelling,"  consequently  "dwellers  in  tlie 
mountains "X  *  powerful  people  of  Gaul  dwell- 
ing between  the  Rhodanus  (now  Rhone)  and 
the  Isara  (now  Itire),  as  Cor  as  the  Lake  Leman- 
nos  (now  Lake  of  Geneva),  consequootlv  in  the 
modern  Dauphin6  and  Savoy.  Their  cl^ef  town 
was  YumiA  (now  7i«niM)  on  the  Rhone,  lliey 
Ut  fint  meptioned  id  Hamibirs  mvaao^  ECl 


21  ?.  T1h\v  were  conanere<l.  in  B.C.  12 1 ,  by  Q. 
Fubiuii  Maximus  Alloorogicus,  and  made  sub- 
jects of  Rom^  but  thsy  bore  the  yoke  unwill- 
iiiflly,  and  were  always  di<jK>setl  to  rebilliou. 
In  the  time  of  Amuuanu!>  the  oa^stcru  pai't  of 
their  country  was  caiUed  Sapaudia.  i.  e.,  omojf. 

Almo  (now  Almone),  a  »maU  river,  rises  near 
Bovilhe,  and  flows  into  the  Tiber  south  of  Rume^ 
in  whieh  the  statue  and  aaerad  tliinga  of  Cybda 
were  washed  annually. 

Ai.Mortis  ('A/^tun'£i-),  a  people  in  Macedonia, 
iuluibitin;^  the  distnet  Almopia  bilweeD  Eordaa- 
I  and  Pehigonia. 

AlOecs  ('AAwftV),  son  of  Nephme  (Poseidon) 
and  Canace,  married  Iphime<lia,  the  daughter 
of  Trii^ps.  His  wife  was  beloved  by  Neptune 
(Poseidon),  by  whom  she  had  two  sons,  Otus 
and  Ephialtcs,  who  are  usually  called  the  Alol- 
dee,  from  their  reputed  father  Aloeus.  Tbev 
were  renowned  for  their  extraordinary  strengUi 
hikI  daring  spirit.  When  they  were  nine  years 
old,  the  body  of  each  measured  nine  eubits  in 
br«ulth  and  twenty-teven  in  he%hl  At  this 
early  age,  they  tlu  eatoned  the  Olympian  gods 
with  war,  and  attempted  to  pie  Ossa  upon 
Olympus,  and  Pdioo  npon  Osea.  They  would 
have  accomplished  their  object,  says  H«>mer, 
had  they  been  allowed  to  grow  up  to  the  age  of 
manhood;  bot  Apollo  destroyed  Ibem  Mfbre 
!  their  boards  Ugan  to  appear  (Oci.  xi.,  r.o.j.  f^</.). 
They  also  ^ut  the  god  Mars  (Ares)  in  chaius, 
and  kept  hm  ittqimoned  §ar  thirtewi  months 
Other  stories  are  .related  of  than  \^  later 
writers. 
AlOida  Vid.  Asjoaax. 
[Alo.ne  ('A/.<jiai :  novr  Bcnidormc  or  Torre  cU 
Salinas),  a  town  of  Hiapania  TarraooncnMS,  s 
colony  of  the  MasriBimni — %  A  town  of  Britask 
somewhat  sooth  of     sirh-f: ;  hj  aome  soppoeed 


to  correspond  to  AmbUxid>  A 

AtoTXTA  ('A/.ovTa :  now  TlrcitV  a  river  of  Al- 
l>ama,  in  Sarmatia  Asiatiea,  niwing  into  the 
Caspian. 

iu^PE  ('AAoJn?),  daughter  of  Cercyou,  be- 
came by  Neptune  (I*osei<lon)  tiie  niutlur  of 
HipPOTHoi's.  iShe  was  put  to  death  bv  ht-r  fa- 
ther, l)ut  her  bo^  was  changed  by  l^eptOIW 
(Po.-oidon)  into  a  well,  whieh  bare  the  eama 
name. 

Alope  TAP-OTiy :  'AP.oTfi'f,  'AAor/rj^f).  1,  A 
town  in  the  Opuntian  Lijcris,  opp't^itv  Eulxpn. 
— 2.  A  town  m  I'hthiotis  in  Tht^sulv  (//.,  it, 
682). 

Alopece  ('AP.<jTf«7  and  'A?.<j-f/cai ;  'A/.wffe 
xrvf),  a  demus  of  Attica,  of  the  tribe  Antiocliis, 
eleven  stadia  east  dT  Athens,  on  the  Uill  An 
ohesmua.    [Here  the  parents  of  Socrates  tlwolt, 
who  therefure  belonged  to  this  dcmus,  as  did 
also  Aristides.] 

ALorK(  i\  {' k'/cjTTrKia)  or  AlOPicE  (Plin.\  an 
island  in  the  I'ulu^  Maiotif^  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Tanaxa.] 

.^VLOPEOOXNisus  ('AA<jjre«6vvi7(TOf :  'AAunr/rw- 
vi'joioi:  now  AUxif),  a  town  in  the  Thracian 
Chersonesus,  fotmded  br  the  .£olinn.-i. 

Alpk.xcs  ('A?.ffi7v6f,  ^AXttjivoC)^  a  town  of  the 
Epicnemidii  Logri  at  the  entrance  of  the  pass  of 
TnermopyUc. 

Alpis  (al  'AAiretr,  9  'AXnts,  rd.  'AXrreivik  ipVt 
ti  'AAircM  6m ;  probably  from  the  Oeltie  iUft  or 
Mpt  **a  belgbk'^  tiio  momlains  ibnning  tha 
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boundnry  of  Northern  Italy,  arc  n  part  of  the 
great  mountaiu  chain  which  cjcteucU  fix^m  the 
€hdf  of  Genoa  mtom  Europe  to  the  Black  Sea, 
of  •which  the  Aponninca  oixl  tlio  m  unt;iiii8  of 
the  Qrecian  peninsuhi  may  be  regarded  aa  off- 
■hooti.  Of  the  AJpe  proper,  the  Oreefa  had 
very  little  knowledge,  and  ineludod  th.  rn  un  ier 
the  general  name  of  the  Hhipaeau  Mouutaioa. 
The  RoDotiiB  Itnt  etildoed  tome  knowledge  of 
them  by  Hannibal's  passage  ncruse  them :  this 
knowledge  was  gradually  extended  by  their  va- 
rious wars  with  the  ioliabitont^  of  the  mount- 
ains, who  wore  not  finally  Bub<Iucd  till  the  reign 
of  Auini'^tus.  In  the  tinx-  of  the  emperors  the 
dilTt-rt'Dt  narts  of  the  Alps  were  distinguished 
by  the  foUowidg  names,  moet  of  wUeh  are  still 
retftine<l.  We  enumerate  them  in  ordt  r  fmm 
west  to  east.  1.  Ali'KS  MAaiTlJi.iv,  tlie  Mari- 
time or  JAiptrian  Alps,  from  QeoaA(llOW  Grnoa), 
win  r-  (he  A|K'nruues  bej^nn,  run  west  as  far 
OS  the  River  \  arus  (now  Var)  and  Mount  Coma 
(now  La  CailMe),  and  then  north  to  Mount  Ve- 
sulus  (now  Monte  llso),  one  of  the  bii;host 
points  of  the  Alpe. — 2.  Alfes  Cottue  or  Cot- 
mxiC,  the  OotHmm  Alps  {m  called  from  m  Kfaig 
O'ttiua  in  the  time  of  Auc^u^f fn>m  Monte 
Viso  to  Mont  Oenis,  contained  Mount  Matrona, 
altoirard  called  Mooot  Jamie  or  Janoa  (now 
Mont  G''n>vn),  acTt»9  which  Cottiiis  et>nstruct- 
«d  a  road,  which  became  the  chief  means  of 
«Qiiimiiideatioii  between  Ittlj  and  Ckral :  this 
road  leads  fn>m  the  Valley  of  the  Duranoe  iu 
France  to  Segusio  (now  Su*a)  and  the  Valley 
of  the  Dora  in  Piedmont  The  pass  over  Mont 
Cenis,  now  one  of  the  most  frcciucutcd  of  the 
Alpine  passes,  appears  to  have  Dt-en  unknown 
iu  luitititiity. — 3.  Alpes  Obai.k,  also  Salttu 
Graius  (the  name  is  probably  Celtic,  and  htm 
nothitii;  to  do  with  Orocf*").  iho  (Jrninn  Alps, 
fn)ui  Mont  Ctriis  to  the  Little  St.  BeruarU  in- 
dndre^  contained  the  Ju^'um  Cremooil  (now  Ze 
Cramont)  and  tin-  ( '<  ritroiiic'c  Alj)e8.  apparent- 
ly the  Little  St  liemard  and  the  surrounding 
Bimmtains.  The  littla  8t  Bernard,  which  is 
sojiictitncs  calJe<l  Alpis  Graia,  is  probably  the 
pass  by  which  Hanmbal  crossed  the  Alps ;  the 
mad  over  it,  wUdi  waa  improred  by  Auf^ustua, 
letl  to  Augusta  (now  Aosta)  in  the  territory  of 
the  SahueL— 4.  Aipsa  Pemminje,  the  Pennitu 
Al9t,fnm  the  Oroal  8t  Bernard  to  the  Simplon 
inclusive,  the  l^dnet  portion  of  the  chaui,  in- 
cluding Mont  Saao^  Monte  lioea,  and  Mont 
Cerria  Hie  Great  St  Bernard  waa  called 
Mount  PonnTnus,  and  on  its  summit  tin'  inhab* 
itants  worshipped  a  deity,  whom  the  Romans 
called  Jupiter  Pennmus.  The  name  is  proba- 
bly derived  from  Ite  Geltie  pen,  "  a  height" — 
6.  ALPE.S  LEPOjrnoRrsf  or  LEPovrr'.f;  the  L^jxm- 
tian  or  Helvetian  Aljw,  from  the  Siiiij)loti  to  the 
St.  (o.tlmrd. — fi.  Alpes  R.«tic^,  tlio  Raetian 
Alp*,  from  til.'  St,  Ctothnn]  to  the  Orteler  by  the 
pasa  of  the  Stclviu.  Mount  AdQla  is  usually 
■nmiosed  to  be  the  St  Gothard,  but  It  iiraat  be 
anotiier  name  for  the  whole  mn^e,  if  Strabo  is 
te  stating  that  both  the  Rhine  and  the 
Adda  riee  in  Moimt  Adda.  The  Ronuuw  were 
acquainted  with  two  pa^^-i^  in-mss  the  Ilii'tian 
Alpe,  oonnecting  Curia  (now  Coire)  and  Milan, 
one  aeroes  the  SpIOgoi  and  the  otiier  aeroea 
Hmit  Septim<  r,  and  both  meeting  at  Clavenna 
'jiaw  Chiavtnnay—I  ALna  TaiDSinuf^  the 
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mountains  of  Southern  Tyrol,  in  which  the 
Athesis  (now  Adifje)  rises,  with  the  pasva  of  the 
Brenner^— -8.  Alpf-s  Xoaic^  the  AonV  Alpty 
northeast  of  tlie  Trident ine  Alps,  comprising  the 
mountains  in  the  neighborhood  of  Salzburg. — 
0.  Au«  Caaincjt,  the  Camie  Alpt^  cast  of  ^ 
Tridentine.  and  pouth  of  tln'  Xorie,  to  Motuot 
Tcrglu. — lU.  AxFES  JvuM,  the  Julian  Alp*, 
from  Momt  Ter^n  to  the  commeneeoMBt  oC 
the  niyriau  or  l>.iliiuitian  Moiuitains,  which  are 
known  by  the  name  uf  the  -^P^  Da  I  mating^ 
fbrther  nortii  by  the  name  of  the  Alpee  Plm- 
noMi.a).  Tlie  Alpes  Julia*  were  iso  called  be- 
cause Julius  Cesar  or  Augustus  coustructed 
roads  aeroea  than:  they  are  also  called  Alpea 
Venctffi. 

[Alpue^ea  {'AX^ala).    Vid.  Aj-bbwob,  oau 

the  end.] 

[ALPUENoa  {'AA<^^vup),  a  lOO  of  AmpbiaB  and 

Niobe,  slain  bv  Apollo.] 

AlPIIKNVS  VAaUS.       Vid.  ^'AIU.•^. 

A  Li  ii  r->i n(KA  {'AX^iSota).  1 .  Mother  of  Ad> 
iii^.  Vt(i  AnoNi<;. — 2.  Daughter  of  PhtlfltlM. 
married  Alemosoa    Vid.  Ahouton. 

AlfbSus  MmLtiMmi  (*AXfetd(  Mpri3L^paIo(\ 
the  author  of  about  twelve  oj^ii^'rams  in  tl>€ 
Greek  Anthology,  was  probably  a  cuutcmporary 
of  the  Emperor  Ansnstas. 

Ai.riiKi  H  ('A?.^f(of  :  Doric, 'A?^«i6f :  no\r  A!- 
feo,  Jio/eo,  Jivfo,  Hufea),  the  chief  mer  of  Pel- 
oponnesus, raes  at  Pl^laee  hi  Arcadia,  sboclp 
Iv  afterward  t^ink^  under  gmund,  appears  again 
near  Asea,  and  then  mii^les  its  waters  witii 
those  of  tiie  EorOtaa.  After  llowii^^  tweotr 
t'tadia,  the  two  rivers  disappi-ar  umler  groimcf : 
the  Alpheus  again  rises  at  Pegas  in  Arcadia, 
and,  increased  by  many  affluents,  flows  north- 
west through  Arcadia  and  V.]U,  not  fur  from 
Olympin,  and  falls  into  tlu'  iMhian  Sia.  The 
suuterrjiucan  deset  ut  of  the  river,  which  is  con- 
firmed by  mo<lem  travellers,  gave  rise  to  the 
story  aljfHit  the  river-gml  Aiphetw  and  the 
nvmph  Arcthusa.  llie  latter,  pursued  by  Al- 
pneus,  was  changed  bj  Diana  (Artemis)  faito 
the  fountain  of  Arethu.«a,  in  the  I'^lnnd  of  Orty- 
gia  at  Syracuse,  but  tho  god  oontiuucd  to  pin^ 
•ne  her  under  the  tea,  and  attempted  to  mingle 
his  stream  with  the  f -unrnin  in  OrtviHa.  Hence 
it  was  said  that  a  cup  thrown  into  the  Alpheos 
would  a]>pear  again  m  the  firantafa  of  Arethnsa 
in  Ortygia.  Other  accounts  relat.-d  that  Diana 
(Artemis)  herself  was  belored  by  Alpheus :  the 
goddeee  waa  worshipped,  under  tibe  name  of 
Alphecea,  both  in  Klis  and  Ortygia. 

Alphius  AvlTUS.     Vid  AVITUS. 

AlfInus,  a  name  which  Horace  gives,  in  ridi' 
eulc,  to  a  bombastic  poet  He  probaUj  BMUi 

BlBACCLrs. 

[Alsa  (now  Atua),  a  river  of  Italy,  in  the 
territory  of  the  Veneti,  just  west  of  A^uileiik 
Here  the  ynimger  Constantine  lost  hi."?  life  in  a 
battle  Rguiu>t  his  brother  Coostontius.] 

AurfuM  (Alsienafe:  now  Palo),  one  of  flit 
most  ant  ient  Etruscan  town<^  on  tho  coaft  near 
Cere,  and  a  Roman  colony  after  the  tirst  Punic 
war.  In  Hi  naghboiliood  Pompey  had  a  oo«» 

try  peat  (  Villa  Alieimsis). 

[Altes  ('AXr^f),  a  king  of  the  Lcl^es,  at 
Pedasua,  Iktber  cf  uwtho&l 

Ai.TH.CA  {'\70aia),  dangUer  of  the  JBtoHn 
King  Thestius  and  Eurythemiii  named  CBdm% 
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king  of  CalydoD,  bj  whom  eho  bc^came  the 
moUier  of  eeTonil  children,  and  uumii;^  otliors 
of  Mbi.baotb,  npoa  whose  death  ebe  kiUod  her- 
selfl 

Alth<«a  (now  Orffoz  f),  the  chief  town  of  the 
Olcados  in  the  country  of  the  Oreteui,  in  Hie- 
pauia  TarracoQeoaifl. 

AimttidanB  {*AJ(Biiftivttf  or  'MkBatftiif^),  ion 
of  Catrcus,  kin^  of  Crete.  In  consequence  of 
au  oracle,  that  Catreue  would  lose  1U«  life  bj 
OM  of  fab  iMLdna,  AUibemeiMi  quitted  Orate 
aod  ▼enfe  to  llhodes.  Tliere  he  unwittingly* 
kOled  Ui  fiither,  who  had  come  in  search  of  his 

90O, 

AutInum  (Altlnas :  now  Altino),  a  wealthy 
municipium  in  the  land  of  the  Yeneti  in  the 
Dorth  of  Italy,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rirer  SiBs 
and  on  the  road  from  Fatavium  to  Aquileia, 
waa  a  wealthy  manufacturing  town,  and  the 
chief  emporium  of  all  the  goods  which  were 
•ent  fron>  Southern  Italy  to  the  countries  of  the 
north,  (toods  couhl  ho  bronLrht  from  Riivonna 
to  Altiuuni  through  thu  Lugouu^  and  the  uu- 
nerous  canals  4^  UM  Fo^  HlfiB  bom  storms  and 
piratcit.  There  were  many  boautiful  TiUas 
around  tlie  town.  ,  (Mart,  iv, 

Altis  (*A%rff),  Ine  flawed  gioTO  of  Jnpiter 
(Zeus)  at  Olyjjpia. 

AlumtIum  or  UALiimuM  {'XXovvuov),  a  town 
oo  tfatt  north  coast  of  Sicily,  not  far  from  OaIa»- 
ta,  on  R  etoen  hill,  colcbratod  for  its  wine. 

ALUS  or  JIalus  ('AAof,  'AAof :  'AAevf :  ruins 
near  JCe/alosi),  a  town  m  Fhthiotis  in  Thessaly, 
at  the  extremity  of  Mount  Othryit  built  bj  the 
hero  Athamaa. 

ALTATTn  fAXvtfrrvr),  king  of  Lydia,  B.C. 
fil7-560,  BUccofdt<I  his  father  Sadyattes,  and 
was  himself  succeeded  by  his  soa  Uitseus.  Ue 
earried  oo  war  with  l^toB  fbom  617  to  612, 
and  with  Cyaxarcft,  king  of  Media,  from  690  to 
685 ;  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  happened  in 
685,  during  a  battle  between  Alyattes  and  Cy- 
axares,  led  to  a  peace  between  them.  Alyattes 
drove  the  Cimmerians  out  of  Asia  anti  took 
Smyriia.  The  tomb  of  Alyattes,  north  of  Sar- 
dii,  near  the  Lake  Gygcea,  which  eoDflisted  of 
ft  large  mound  of  earth,  raised  up<^n  a  f  niiida- 
tion  of  great  stones,  still  exists.  Mr.  Huiuilton 
tays  that  it  took  blm  about  ten  minutes  to  ride 
round  its  base,  which  would  giTO  it  A  eireum* 
fcreoee  of  nearly  a  mile. 

Altba  ('AJlM^X  »  town  on  the  floath  cout  of 

tlie  Euxine.    (Horn.,  77^  ii.,  857.) 

AlyHus  ('AAv^tof ),  of  Alexandrea,  probably 
lired  in  ^  fourth  eentnry  of  tiie  Christian  era, 
and  is  the  author  of  a  Greek  musical  tr<  atif-e, 
caHod  "introduction  to  Music"  {jeiaayuy^  fiav- 
aiKT]),  printed  by  Mflibomfaia  in  Antiqum  Mvdea 
Auctoret  Septem,  AmsteL,  1652. 

AltzIa  or  Altz£a,  ('AXvfta,  m :  'AAv- 

(liuof :  ruins  in  the  Valley  of  Kandili),  a  town  in 
Aoamauia,  near  the  sea,  opp)site  Leucas,  with 
a  harbor  and  a  tempU>  l>ilh  eacred  to  Hercules. 
The  temple  contained  one  of  the  works  of  Ly- 
sippuH,  rcprcsentinff  the  kbora  of  Hamdefl^ 
which  the  Romans  carried  off 

Amadoctjs  ('A/iucSo/cof)  or  MtDocts  {hbji^oKor). 
1.  King  of  the  Odrysss  b  Thrace,  when  Xeno- 1 
pbon  visited  tlio  country  in  B.C,  400.    He  and 
Soothes,  who  were  the  most  powerful  Thracian  i 
kk|B%         frequently  at  Taiinno^  Vnt  were  I 
4, 


reconciled  to  one  another  by  Thrasybnloa,  tha 

Athenian  commander,  in  3'.M),  and  mduced  by 
him  to  become  the  uliie^  >if  Athens. — 2.  .\  ruler 
in  Thrace,  who,  in  conjunction  with  lieriAades 
and  Oeraobleptes,  nueoecded  GSotys  in  868. 

AMAfiETonniA.    I'i'l.  Magitobria. 

[AjtALcarvs  Oce.vnus,  a  part  of  the  Northern 
Ooean,  extending,  according  to  Hecatieos,  along 
the  coast  of  S<"ylhia.J 

[Amallobrioa  (now  probably  Ifcditio  del  Jii/t 
Seco),  a  city  of  the  Vaecaai,  in  Hispania  Tarra- 
coneusia,] 

Amaltbka  {'A/iu?£eia).  1.  The  nurse  of  the 
inftnt  Jnpiter  (Zeus)  m  Crete.   Aeoording  to 

some  traditions,  Amalthea  U  the  goat  which 
suckled  Jupiter  (Zeus),  and  which  was  reward- 
ed by  being  plaeed  among  the  ttars.  VuL  JBgA. 
According  to  others,  Amalthea  was  a  nymph, 
daughter  of  Oceanus,  Uelioe,  Hnmooius,  or  of 
the  Cretan  king,  Melissous,  who  fed  Jupiter 
(Zeus)  with  the  milk  of  a  goat  When  this  goat 
broke  off  one  of  ln-r  honis,  Amalthea  tilled  it 
with  fresh  herbs  and  gave  it  to  Jupiter  (Zeus), 
who  placed  it  among  the  stars.  According  to 
other  account?,  Jupiter  (Zeus)  himself  broke  off 
oue  of  the  hoius  of  the  goat  Amalthea,  and  ga%'e 
it  to  the  daughters  of  Melisseus,  and  endowed 
it  with  the  wonderful  poycr  of  becoming  filled 
with  whatever  the  possessor  might  wish.  This 
is  flie  story  abont  the  origin  of  the  celebrated 
bom  of  Amalthea,  commonly  called  tlie  Horn  of 
Plenty  or  Cornucopia,  which  was  used  in  later 
ttmes  as  tihe  fymool  of  plenty  in  general — 2. 
One  of  the  Sibyls,  identihed  with  the  Cumsean 
Sibyl,  who  sold  to  King  Tar^uinius  the  ceU' 
brated  Sibylline  boofat. 

Amaltiikim  or  AMALTuiiA,  a  villa  of  AttioLs 
on  the  Rif  er  Thyamia  in  Kpirus,  was  perhapa 
orii^nally  a  shrfaie  <^  the  nymph  Amalthea, 
which  Atticus  adorned  with  statues  and  base* 
reUefs,  and  converted  into  a  beautiful  sununer 
retreat  Cicero,  in  imitation,  constructed  a 
similar  retreat  on  bis  estate  at  Arpinum. 

Amantia  {'X/iavTta :  Amantinus,  Amantianus, 
or  Amantes,  pi. :  now  AiviUa),  a  Greek  town 
and  district  in  Illyricum  :  tlie  town,  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  the  Abantes  of  Kulxi>a,  lay  at 
some  distance  from  the  coast,  east  of  Oricum. 

AxANUs  {6  'A/iQvof,  rd  'AfiavOv:  'AfiaviTjjc, 
Amanicusis :  now  Almadagh),  a  branch  of  Mount 
Taurus,  which  runs  from  tlie  head  of  the  Uulf 
of  Iscus  northeast  to  the  principal  chain  diridk 
ing  Syria  from  Cilicia  and  Capjiadoeia.  Tliero 
were  two  passes  in  it ;  the  one,  called  the  Syr- 
ian Gatea  (oi  £vpto<  irSXaiy  Syrias  Pntas:  now 
Bijlan^,  near  the  sea;  the  other,  called  the 
Amaniap  Gates  ('Aiuiv«Jef  or  'iiftaviKdl  irvXtu : 
Amanien  Pyln,  Porta  Anuuni  Montii:  now  . 
Danir  Kaptt,  i.  o,  the  Iran  Gate),  further  to  the 
north.  Tlie  former  pass  was  on  the  road  fr?m 
Cilicia  to  Antioch,  the  latter  on  that  to  the  dis- 
trict Commagene;  bu^  OO  aeeoinit  of  its  great 
difficulty,  the  latter  pass  was  rarely  u«ed,  until 
the  Romans  made  a  road  through  it  The  iu- 
habitanta  of  Amanus  were  wild  banditti 

Amarki  or  Matidi  ('A/;apdof,  M«/3f'ot),apower- 
ful,  warlike,  and  predatory  tribe,  who  dwelt  on 
the  flouth  ihoM  of  flie  Oasnian  Sea. 


AMARnrs  or  Mardvs  ('A//apf5of,  Mnpi^nr  :  now 
J{i*il  Ozien  or  SefidMvd\,  a  river  flowiug  through 
the  MuntiT  of  we  Harm  into  the  Gaapiaa  Sea, 
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[AxIbi  Lagob  (ai  vriKpal  h'/tvat :  uow  Schfib), 
in  Lower  F^jypt,  dt-riveii  tbcir  name  from  their 
bitter,  bracldah  taste,  which  waa  subsequeutly 
diMagfid  and  rendered  iveet  hj  tiie  OmulI  o'f 
PUAtmj,  lettuqf  mto  Hmm  toe  water  of  the 

AicAKTmntos  ('A/ia^w/xrvr),  a  chief  of  the 

EleauB,  is  said  by  fumif  writ-  rs  t<^  have  fouglit 
agaiust  Troy :  but  Uomcr  ouly  meutiuua  hia  eon 
msT»{Amanmadu)  at  taking  part  in  the  Tro- 
jan W!ir. 

AKAaYKTHCs  {'Afutpwdo{:  'KfiapvvQioi^,  a 
town  in  Eubom,  seTcn  atadia  from  Eretna,  to 
vlacih  it  belonged,  with  a  celebrated  temple  of 
Diana  (Artemis),  who  was  hence  called  Anutr 
ryntkU  or  Amaryna,  and  in  wlioee  lumor  there 
was  a  festival  of  the  name  both  in  Kiiba>a  and 
Attica.    Vid.  Diet  of  Antiq^  art.  Ama&yntuia. 

Am XsK.vrs  (now  AtnaMeno),  a  rirer  in  Latium, 
rises  in  the  \'olseian  Mountains,  flows  by  Pri- 
vernum,  and  after  being  joined  by  the  Ufens  (now 
UfenU),  which  flows  from  Setiji,  falls  into  tlie 
sea  between  Cirt  <  ii  uluI  Ti-rracina,  though  the 
gjonter  part  of  its  waters  are  lost  in  the  Pontine 
marshes. 

AmXsia  or  -Sa  {^XnuGcia:  'Afiaccix:  now 
A»iminh\  the  capital  of  the  Vxnj:-^  <'f  IVutus, 
wua  a  htrouglv  furlitieti  city  on  l>)tli  bunk.-*  of  the 
River  Iris.  It  was  flie  birth-phicc  of  Mithra- 
d:ito9  the  Great  and  of  the  geographer  Strabo. 

Amasis  ('A/ioorf).  1.  King  of  E^pt,  B.C. 
0*70-526,  succeeded  Andes,  whi>in  he  cwthrooed. 
During  his  long  reign  rlgypt  was  \i\  a  very  pTOs- 
jMiruus  condition,  and  the  Greeks  were  brooght 
mto  much  closer  intercourse  with  the  Egyptians 
dun  had  e.vi^tetl  previuuslj.  Amasis  married 
]4Klioe,  a  Cyrcnaio  lady,  contracted  an  alliance 
with  Oyrene  and  Polyeratee  of  Samoe,  and  also 

MUt  presents  to  pevcral  of  (he  Greek  citie;*. — 
2.  A  Persian,  sent  in  the  reign  of  Cambysea 
(Ra  SS6)  against  Cyrene,  took  Barea,  but  did 
not  succeed  in  taking  Cyreue.  > 

AMAsrais  ('A/ioarptf,  Ion.  'A/i^ar/xf).  1. 
Wife  of  Xerxea,  and  mother  of  Artazerxes  I, 
was  of  a  cruel  and  vin  liotive  character. — 2. 
Also  called  Amattrinef  niece  of  Darius,  the  last 
Idng  of  Persia.  She  married,  1.  Cratems;  2. 
Dionysius,  tyrant  of  Heraelea  in  Bitliynia,  B.C. 
322;  and,  8.  Lysimachus,  B.C.  SU2.  '  Uaviog 
been  abandoned  by  Lysimaehus  npon  hia  mar> 
riiii;*'  with  Arsinoii,  retired  to  Heraelea, 
where  she  reigned,  and  was  drowned  by  her 
two  flODS  about  289. 

Amaotbis  {'Afiaarpir:  'A/iaarp(ai  'ir  :  now 
Amatera),  a  large  and  Wautiful  city,  with  two 
harbors,  on  the  coast  of  Paphlagouia,  built  by 
Amastris  after  her  separation  fitnu  Lysimaehus 
(about  B.C.  800),  on  the  feite  of  the  oil  town  of 
•  Sesimus,  which  name  the  citadel  retained.  The 
new  city  waa  built  and  peopled  by  the  inhabit- 
UDts  of  Cytorus  and  Cromna. 

Amata,  wife  of  kinof  Latiuus  and  mother  of 
Laviuia,  opposed  Lavinia  being  given  in  mar- 
riage to  jEneas,  beeati«e  slic  lia*!  already  prom- 
ised her  to  Tuniu9,  When  eho  heard  tfiat  Tur- 
iius  Iiad  fallen  in  battle,  she  hung  herself. 
[AjilTBiA  {'Afuid€ta)t  one  of  the  Kereids 


(Ham.)]. 
AhIte 


ff/of :  now  IJmasol),  an  ancient  town  on  fli. 
aoutii  ooaat  of  Cyprus,  with  a  celebrated  tcm 


pie  of  Venus  (Aphrodite^  who  was  hence  called 

Ainatfiax)'!.  'Hicre  were  copper  mines  in  the 
neii,'hl>  >i  hood  of  the  town  {j'ecundnui  AjnathurUu 
melil/i,  Uv,  if*/,  x.,280).— [2.  (Now  Amatah), 
a  fortified  to\vn  of  PmM  or  Paleatiae^  beyood 
the  JordaaJ 

AvatIl-s,  sumomed  Pmtdomanvtt  pretended 
to  be  either  th«  .<on  or  grandson  of  tl)0  gT»-at 
Marius,  and  was  put  to  death  by  Antony  in  B.C. 
44.  Some  eall  him  Herophilua. 

Am.\zonks  (Wun'i'ytj),  anivtliieal  race  of  war- 
like females,  ore  said  to  have  come  from  the 
OancBSua,  aiid  to*  have  settled  in  the  eoantry 
about  the  River  Thermodon,  where  thoy  f -uuJ- 
ed  the  city  Themiscyra,  west  of  the  modem 
Trebiaond.    Their  oountry  waa  inhabited  only 
by  th<'  Amazou-s,  who  were  govemetl  by  a  queen; 
but,  in  order  to  propagate  their  race,  they  met 
once  a  year  the  Oaivareana  in  Hoont  Caneasm. 
The  elmdren  of  the  female  sex  wt  i  i-  broti^^ht  up 
by  the  Amazons,  and  each  had  her  right  breast 
cut  off;  the  male  children  were  sent  to  the 
Gargarcans  or  put  to  death.    The  foundntioo 
of  several  towns  in  Asia  Mbor  and  in  tlic  i*l 
ands  of  the  .£gean  h  ascribed  to  them,  e.  g.,  of 
Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Cyme,  Myrina,  and  Fi^iboik 
The  Greeks  belicVfti  in  tlieir  existence  as  a  real 
historical  race  down  to  a  late  period ;  and  houcc 
it  is  saitl  that  Thalestris,  the  queen  of  the  Ama- 
tons,  hastened  to  Alexander,  in  ordrr  to  In- 
come a  mother  by  the  eouuucror  of  Abia.  Tiiis 
belief  of  the  Greeks  may  have  ariien  firom  the 
peeulifir  way  in  whieh  the  women  of  some  of 
the  Caucasian  districts   lived,  and  performed 
the  dutiea  which  in  other  countriea  derolve 
ujwn  men.  as  well  a."  fn»tn  their  bravery  and 
courage,  which  are  noticed  as  remarkable  cren 
by  modem  travellm.  Vagoe  and  ohaeure  ve- 
pfjrts  alxjut  them  probably  reached  the  inliabit* 
ants  of  Western  Asia  and  the  Greeks,  and  theae 
reports  were  enbeequentlv  worked  out  and  em- 
b<'lli.-li<'il  l)y  i>opnlar  tnnhtioii  and  |x>etry.  The 
following  are  the  chief  mythical  adventurca  with 
which  the  Amaaons  are  oonnected;  their  are  laid 
to  have  invaded  Lycia  in  the  reign  of  lobates,  but 
were  destroyed  by  Belierophontcs,  who  happen' 
ed  to  be  itaying  at  the  king's  courl    FtdL  Bil- 
i.KKorHoxTE.s,  Laomkixiv.     Thcy  also  invaded 
Phrygia,  and  fought  with  tlie  Phrygians  and 
Trojans  when  Priam  was  a  young  man.  The 
nintJi  among  the  labors  imposed  um>n  Hercules 
by  Eurj-Htheus  was  to  take  from  llii>iM.lyte,  the 
queen  of  the  Ajnazoui^,  hi-r  gin  lie,  the  ensign 
w  her  kin^y  power,  which  she  had  received  as 
a  present  from  Mars  (Are.*).      Vid  Hkr'ti.hs. 
In  the  reign  of  Theseus  they  iuvadefi  Attica. 
T7ct  TuESKOa.   Toward  the  end  of  the  Trojan 
war,  the  Amazons,  under  their  Queen  Pontile 
silea,  ctune  to  the  assistance  of  Priam ;  but  she 
was  killed  by  Achillea.  The  Amazons  and  tlieir 
battles  are  frequently  rcpreaeuted  in  the  re- 
mains of  ancient  Greek  art. 

AuizoNlci  or  -fns  Mova,  a  mounliin  nii|^ 
parallel  nnd  near  to  the  coast  of  Poutus,  ef>n 
taining  the  sources  of  the  Tliennodoo  and  oUiei 
streame  wUeh  water  the  supposed  eountry  of 
the  Amazons. 

AMBAa&i,  a  people  of  Gaul,  on  the  Arar  (now 
Boom)  eaet  of  the  iEdni,  and  of  tiM  eane  atoek 
ns  the  latter. 

AMMAMt  a  Belgio  people,  between  the  iieUo* 
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VAci  and  Atrcbnten,  conquered  by  Caesar  in  B. 
O.  67.  Their  chief  taWD  mu  SamardlnlTa,  aft- 
erward called  Ambiaui :  now  Ajntmii. 

AmbiatIxus  Vicus,  a  place  in  the  country  of 
the  Treriri  near  OobUnttj  vbcre  the  Bnperor 
Caligula  was  liom. 

Ambibaki,  au  Ariuoric  people  in  Gaul,  near 
the  modera  Ambiiret  in  Normandy. 

[AvbioAtis,  a  king  of  the  CelUin  Oflul  ia  the 
reigo  of  Tarquioios  Pri«cu8.] 

AMBtulTi»  ft  Oallio  people,  perhaps  in  Bri^ 
tany. 

AHBidauc,  a  chief  of  the  Eburoues  in  Qaul, 
«il  to  irfeoM,  in  oonjimetion  with  Oatitolcitt, 

the  Roman  troops  under  Sabinus  and  Cotta,  -who 
were  stationed  for  the  winter  in  the  territories 
of  the  Ebnranet,  B.O.  64.  He  fkiled  io  taking 
tlie  CHtnp  of  (2-  Cicero,  and  wns  defeated  on  the 
arrival  of  Ceesar,  who  was  unable  to  obtain  pos- 
MirioQ  of  the  person  of  Ambiorix,  notwithstand- 
ing bis  active  pursuit  of  the  latter. 

AMBivAaKTi,  the  clieotcs  or  vassals  of  the 
.^ui,  probably  dwelt  north  of  the  latter. 

AxBrvABiTi,  a  Gallic  neopla  weak  of  the  Moot, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Namur. 

AxBivics  TubpTo.    Vid  Tt  apio. 

AxBLADA  (tu  'Aii^Xada:  'A/igAcdcvf),  a  town 
in  Pisidia,  on  the  borders  of  Cariai  femoua  for 
its  wine. 

AioaldU  {'AfizpoKta,  afterward  ^Afj6p<utia: 
'kfi6paKt<jry;r,  '.\iif,pnKif{(;,  Ambmcionfiia :  now 
Arta),  a  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Arachthus, 
eighty  stadia  from  the  coast,  north  of  the  Am- 
bracian  Gulf,  was  originally  included  in  Acar- 
uania,  but  afterward  in  Epirus.  It  was  colo- 
nized by  the  Corinthians  about  B.O.  660,  and  at 
an  early  period  acquired  wealth  and  importance. 
It  became  subject  to  the  kings  oi  Epirus  about 
the  time  of  Alenndw  the  Great  Pyrrhns 
made  it  the  capit^il  f  f  hi?  kintrilora,  and  adorned 
it  with  public  buildings  and  statues.  At  a  later 
time  it  joined  the  iEtolian  League,  was  taken 
by  the  Romans  in  B.C.  1R9,  and  stripped  of  its 
works  of  art.  Its  inhabitants  were  transplanted 
to  the  new  cit7  of  Nioofous,  founded  by  Au- 
gustuB  after  tl|e  batOe  of  Actium,  B.C.  81. 
Siouth  of  Ambraeia,  on  the  east  of  the  Arach- 
thus, and  close  to  the  sea,  was  the  fort  Avibracut. 

AmbbacIl's  Sinus  ('A/iTpoxtvdf  or  ' XfifjpaKiKb^ 
Kokiro^:  now  Gulf  of  Arta),  a  gulf  of  tho  loiiiiu) 
Sea  betweou  Kpirus  and  Acaruania,  said  by 
PolybiiH  1 .  1)o  three  hundred  stadia  kqg  and 
one  huuilreil  wide,  and  with  an  cntruncc  only 
five  etadia  iu  width.  Its  real  length  is  twenty- 
five  miles  and  its  width  ten :  the  narrowest  part 
of  the  entrance  is  only  Ffvoii  hundred  yardfl^  but 
its  getierjil  width  is  about  half  a  mile. 

Avimio.NEs  (•A/u^pwvef)^  a  Cdtic  people,  who 
joitH-J  the  Cimbri  and  Teutoni  in  their  invasion 
of  the  llomau  dominions,  and  were  defeated  by 
Mariua  near  Aquae  Sextia (now  Aix)  in  RO.  108. 

AxBBoefcs,  usually  calh d  St.  Ajrr.Ro.sE,  one 
efthe  most  celebrated  Christian  fathers,  was 
hern  ia  AJ).  840,  probably  at  Augusta  TVerwo- 
rum  (now  Trhes.)  Aft.  r  a  careful  education 
atKome,  he  practiced  with  great  success  as  an 
anvoeete  at  UUan;  and  about  A.I).  870  was 
appointed  prefect  of  the  provinces  of  Liguria 
and  iEmilila,  whose  seat  of  government  was 
HiUn.  ^  Kkk  the  death  of  Auzentius,  bishop  of 
■uv^  in  8t4k  the  appointmciit  off  hii  eueeeiior 


led  to  an  open  conflict  between  the  Arians  and 
Catholics.    Ambrose  exerted  his  influence  lo 
restore  peace,  and  addressed  the  people  in  a 
Conciliatory  speech,  at  the  conclusion  of  which 
a  child  in  the  further  part  of  the  crowd  cried 
out  "  Ain/jrosiiin  episcopu.^."    The  words  were 
received  as  an  oracle  from  heaven,  and  Ambrose 
was  elected  bishop  by  the  acclamation  of  the 
whole  multitude,  the  bishops  of  both  parties 
uniting  iu  his  election.   It  was  in  vain  that  he 
adopted  the  strangest  dcTieea  to  alter  ti»e  de* 
termination  of  the  peofile ;  nothing  could  make 
them  change  their  mindi  and  at  length  he 
yielded  to  the  ezprees  eommand  of  the  emper 
or  (Valenfiiiian  l\  and  was  ctm-secrated  on  the 
eighth  day  after  hu  baptism,  for  at  the  time  of 
his  deeboa  he  was  onlj  a  eateehnmen.  Am 
brose  waa  a  man  of  eloquence,  firmness^  and 
ability,  and  distinguii^hed  himself  by  maintain' 
ing  wad  enlarging  the  authority  of  the  diurdi. 
lie  was  a  zeuous  opponent  of  the  Arians,  and 
thus  came  into  open  conflict  with  Justine,  the 
mother  of  Valentinian  II.,  who  demanded  the 
use  of  one  of  the  churches  of  Milan  for  tiie  Art 
ana   Ambrtt-e  refused  to  give  it;  be  was  sup 
ported  hy  tlie  people  -,  and  the  contest  was  at 
length  decided  by  the  miracles  wMoh  are  re 
ported  to  have  attended  ^e  discovery  of  the 
reliques  of  two  mai-tyrs,  Gervasius  and  Prota- 
aius.  Although  these  miracles  were  denied  bj 
the  Arians,  the  impression  made  by  them  upon 
the  people  in  general  was  so  strong,  that  Justina 
thoqght  it  prudent  to  give  way.  The  state  of 
the  parties  was  quite  altered  by  the  death  of 
Justuia  in  387,  when  Valentinian  became  a  Cath- 
olic, and  still  more  completely  by  the  Tictory  of 
Theodosius  over  Maximus  (388).    Tliis  event 
put  the  whole  power  of  the  empire  into  the 
bands  of  a  prinee  who  was  a  firm  Oatholie,  and 
over  whom  Ambrose  acquired  snch  influence, 
that,  after  the  massacre  at  Thessalonica  in  dUU, 
he  rdbsed  Tlieodaeins  admisdott  to  the  Obureh 
of  Milan  for  a  j)orii>d  of  eight  months,  and  onlv 
restored  him  after  he  had  performed  a  pubh'o 
penance.    Hm  beet  editko  of  the  ^ra»  of 
Ambrose  ia  that  of  the  BeDedietine%  Mb,  1686 
and  1690. 

Amafscs  or  Akphb^'s  {'AfiSpvaoc :  'A/i- 
Cipvaevc-  near  Dhistoino),  a  town  in  Pbocis, 
strongly  fortified,  south  of  Mount  I*amaB8Us: 
in  the  ueighl)orho<)d  were  numerous  vineyards. 

AJfBUSTVS,  FabIi's.  1.  M.,  p<^»ntifex  maxi- 
mus in  the  year  that  Rome  was  taken  by  tlic 
Gauls,  B.C.  390.  llis  three  sous,  Kajso,  Nu- 
merius,  and  Quintus,  were  sent  as  ambassadors 
to  the  Oauls,  when  the  latter  were  besieging 
Clusium,  and  took  jxirt  in  a  sally  of  the  besiei/cd 
against  the  Gauls  (6.C  391).  The  Oanls  .1- 
mandcd  that  tlie  Fabii  sbouKl  he  surrendered 
to  them  for  violating  the  law  of  nations;  and 
upon  the  Senate  refusing  to  give  up  the  guilty 
parties,  they  marched  against  Rome.  The 
three  sous  were  in  the  same  year  elected  a>n- 
sular  tribunea — 8.  M.*  eonenhr  tribune  in  B.C. 
381  and  3G9,  and  censor  in  368,  had  two  daugh- 
ters, of  whom  the  elder  was  married  to  Ser 
Sulpicius,  and  the  younger  to  0.  lieibius  Stole, 
the  author  of  the  Licinian  Rogations.  Accord- 
ing to  the  story  recorded  by  lavy,  the  vounger 
Fabia  iodoeed  W  fttfaer  to  aiaiatber  buabaiM) 


in  obtainiiv  the  eoDmddiip  Ibr  the  plebeiaii  o^ 
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4er,  Into  x^hich  she  had  married — 8.  !£*  tbriee  ! 
OiHMul,  iD  B.C.  860,  when  he  cooqa«r<d  the 
fiernica;  a  secoDd  time  Id  S56,  when  be  oon- 

auered  the  Fnlisci  aiid  Tarquioieiues ;  and  a 
jird  time  in  354,  wlieu  ho  conquered  the  Ti- 
burtea.  }{e  was  dictator  in  Hbl.  He  waa  the 
fiither  of  the  celebrated  Q.  Fabiut  llasimuB 
&ulliaDU8.     V>'{.  MaximI'a. 

Akskaxuh  (  A/ifi  av<jf,  Dor. 'A/iivaf  :  [now  Ju- 
ScMo]},  a  river  in  Sicily  Dear  Catana,  only 
flowed  occasionally  {nunc  fluit,  interdum  tup- 
prtmtfontibut  aret,  Or:fMet,  xr^  2b0.) 

AtmXk  (AmSrlnuB :  now  Anutia),  an  ancient 
town  in  Umbria,  and  a  municipium,  the  birth- 
place of  Sex.  Koacius  defended  by  Cicero,  was 
4taito  in  a  dutriet  rieh  b  tUws  (Yirg,  Oeorg^ 
V,  2r>5). 

AmkrIula,  a  town  in  the  land  of  the  Sabines, 
destroyed  by  the  BMnani  at  a  Tary  early  fieriod. 

Amssteatus  {'AfiijcTpaTOCt  Aniestratinus : 
Qow  MiMtrtitaV  a  town  in  ttM  north  of  Sicily, 
not  &r  firom  toe  ooaat.  the  same  at  the  Mytti*- 
(ratum  of  Polybius,  and  the  Amastra  of  Silius 
Italicus,  taken  by  the  Romans  from  tha  Cartha- 
^nians  in  the  first  Punic  war. 

Amsutbib.    Vid.  AiiASTaiK. 

Amida  (/)  'AfiiSa :  now  Diarbekr),  a  town  in 
Sopheuo  (Armenia  Major),  on  the  Upper  Tigris. 

Amiuue.    Vid.  Uauilcab. 

AmIkiaa  (^Kficiviat;),  brother  of  ..-Eschylua,  dis- 
' .  tUttQlshed  himself  at  the  butUc  of  SaUuuia  (13.C. 
480):  he  and  Eumenes  were  jodBWl  to  have 
been  the  brateet  «o  this  oflcsskn  among  all  the 
Alheuiana. 

Axdfilaa  {^kfui^iaO,  a  oomio  poet  of  Athena, 

contemporary  with  Arixtophane?,  whom  he 
twice  conquered  in  the  dramatic  couteats,  gaiu- 
ing  the  second  price  with  Us  Otrnnv*  when 
Aristophanes  was  third  with  the  Cloiids  (B.C. 
428),  and  the  first  with  hia  Chmatia  when  Aris- 
tophsncs  gained  the  saoood  with  the  Btrdt  (B.O. 
414).  [Some  fragments  of  his  plays  reinuin, 
which  are  oolleoted  in  Meineke  s  Jhyaatnenla 
Omiwrum  Oraewum,  toL  i.,  p.  40S— 407,  edit, 
ndnor.] 

AxuuA^  or  AmuIus  i^AudatoCt  Strab. :  now 
EtHt),  a  mer  In  northern  Germany  well  known 
to  tlie  Roninn'i,  on  which  Drusus  had  n  navai 
engagement  with  the  Bructeri,  B.C.  12. 

AMniA  ('Anuria  and  *A^eia ;  now  Snukn  f), 
a  fortress  on  the  left  buk  of  the  riTor  of  the 
same  name. 

AimOolaCB  {'Atuau6apoi),  a  king  uf  Lyoia, 
said  to  have  broq^ht  up  the  monster  Chima>ra : 
nis  sons  Atyronius  and  Maris  were  slaia  at 
Troy  by  the  sons  of  Nestor. 

Amisus  {'A/uffSc:  A'/wnivoc,  AmisemiB:  now 
SamsuuX  a  large  city  on  the  coast  of  Pootua, 
on  a  bay  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  called  after  it 
(Aniiseuus  Sinus).  Mithradatea  enlarged  it, 
and  made  it  one  of  his  residences. 

AxlTKaNuii  (Amitemlnus :  now  Amatrica  or 
Thrre  (TAmitemo),  one  of  the  nuNltnnflisBt  towqs 
of  the  Sabines,  on  the.  Ateimui^  tilS  bfrllhplliOe 
of  the  historian  Sallust. 

AmaiMW  VAftfuavoc),  a  Greek  epigrammar 
tist,  but  probanly  a  lloman  >  y  birth,  the  author 
of  nearly  thirty  epigrauu  in  the  Greek  Anthol- 
ogy, lired  vmder  IV^fan  and  Wajti^^^n  . 

A  MM!  Anus  Mabcku.!m;s,  by  birth  a  Greel^ 
And  a  native  of  Syrian  Antioc>^  was  ■^"■t*^ 
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at  an  early  nge  amou^  the  imperial  bodj  guard* 
He  served  many  years  under  Ursicious,  one  of 
the  generals  of  Cunstaotiua,  both  in  the  Weet 
and  East,  and  he  sufaaeqaently  attended  the  £m> 
peror  Julian  in  his  campaign  against  the  Per- 
sians (A.D.  Eventually  he  establi:<h«d 
himself  at  Rome,  where  he  oompoeed  his  hia- 
tory.  and  was  alive  at  least  as  late  as  ;>90.  His 
hislur^,  written  in  Latin,  extended  iVi>!u  the 
accession  of  Xcrva,  AJ).  96,  the  point  at  whieli 
the  liisturies  uf  Tacitus  terminated,  to  the  death 
of  Videus,  A.D.  376,  oomprieing  a  period  uf  two 
himdred  ud  eighty -two  years.  It  was  divided 
into  thirty -one  books  of  which  the  fir^t  thirl  f->:-n 
are  lost.  The  remaining  eighteen  embrace  the 
aets  of  Constaotioa  from  AJ>.  S68.  tbe  atnm 
tt  outh  year  of  his  reiefn,  together  with  the  whole 
career  of  UalluSi  Juliauus,  Jovianus,  Val«utio- 
lanos,  and  Yalena  The  portion  preserred  wee 
the  more  important  part  uf  the  work,  m  he  was 
a  oootemporary  of  the  events  described  in  these 
booka.  The  etyle  of  Ammienns  is  hnnh  and 
iuflated,  but  his  accura^,  fidelity,  and  imparti- 
ality deserve  praise. — Editiont:  By  Groitovius, 
Lugd  Bat.  1693;  by  Emesti,  Lipa,  177S;  by 
Wagner  and  Erfurdt,  Lips^  1808,  8  Tola.  Svo. 

[Ammocuosti's  {' Afifi6x('>OTOf :  now  C.  Grfpf>\ 
a  »andy  promontory  near  Salamis  in  Cyprus, 
which  gives  name  by  eomqition  to  the  modem 

AuuOtt  {'Afifiuv),  originally  an  xLthtupuiu  or 
Libyan,  afterward  an  Sgyjman  dificitj.  The 
real  Egyptian  name  was  Amun  or  Ammnn  ;  tlif 
Greeks  called  him  Zeus  Ammon,  the  iCouiau* 
Jupiter  Anmio%  and  the  Hebrews  Amoa  Tbc 
most  ancient  seat  of  his  worfhip  was  Meroe» 
where  he  had  an  oracle :  thence  it  was  intro- 
duced into  Egypt,  where  the  wonhip  took  the 
firmest  root  at  I'h'.bes  in  Upper  Egypt  which 
was  therefore  frequently  oalied  by  tbe  Greeks 
Dioepolis,  or  the  dty  of'^ Zona  Another  Cunoos 
seat  of  the  god,  with  a  celebrated  oracl''.  was 
in  the  oasis  of  Ammonium  (now  Sitoah)  io  the 
Libyan  desert ;  the  worddp  was  ako  establhlied 
in  Cyrcnaica.  The  god  was  reprettenttd  either 
in  the  form  of  a  ram,  or  as  a  human  being  with 
the  head  of  a  ram  ;  but  there  are  some  repre- 
sentations in  which  he  appears  altogether  as  a 
human  being,  with  only  the  horns  of  a  ram.  It 
seems  clear  that  the  original  idea  of  Ammou 
was  that  of  a  proteetoT  mm  leader  of  the  rlocks. 
The  /Ethiopians  were  a  nomad  people.  ll<x'ks 
uf  sheep  constituted  their  principiil  wealth,  and 
it  is  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  notioos 
of  the  ^Ethiopians  as  well  us  Egyptians  tt>  wor- 
ship the  animal  which  is  the  leader  and  pro- 
tector of  the  flock.  This  riew  is  sopperted  fcgf 
the  various  stories  related  ahont  Amwioa. 

AuxoiiiinL    Vid.  Oasis. 

AioiOirfus  ('Aftftuvwc).  1.  OnsMiunoDi^  «f 
.Mfxaridrca,  left  tills  city  on  the  overthn<w  of 
the  heathen  temples  in  AJD.  889,  and  settled 
at  Oonstantinopte.  He  wrote,  fai  Greek,  a  vahh 
aUe  work  On  the  D iff crencet  of  Words  of  like  S!o- 
mi{/teeiion  {irenl  dftoiuv  Kai  dia^ofiw  Ac^ew).  Kai- 
tUnu:  By  Valekenser,  Lugd.  BaL,  1789  ;  bv 
Scluifer,  Lips.  1822. — 2.  Son  ov  He&hea8,  stud- 
ied at  Athens  under  Proclus  (who  died  AJD. 
484X  and  was  the  master  of  Simplicius,  Damas- 
dus,  and  others,  lie  wrote  nimierous  eom- 
mentaries  in  Greek  on  the  wodu  of  the  enilisr 
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aries  on  the  Isagoge  o/"  Porphyry,  or  the  Five 
J*r$dicabi<9f  fint  paUiihed  at  Venice  in  1500 ; 
fluid  On  ^  CaUgSrin    Arittotit  atti  Ik  Jkter- 

prHatione,  publishetl  by  Brandis  in  hia  edition  of 
the  Scholia  on  Aristotle. — 3.  Of  Laxpr^  in  At- 
tica, a  Peripatetic  philoeopher,  lived  in  the  fint 
eentury  of  the  Chiiatixin  era,  and  was  the  in- 
•trtictor  of  Plutareli. — }.  Surnanicd  Saccas,  or 
Mick-carrier,  bix;auBo  liio  employment  wus»  car- 
rying the  com,  landed  at  Alexaodna,  as  a  pub- 
lic ptirter,  was  b«">rn  of  Christian  parents.  S<>mo 
jcriters  asdert,  anrl  others  deny,  that  he  aposta- 
dzcd  from  the  faith.   At  any  rate,  he  combined 


Mcsseuia  on  the  borders  of  Laconia  and  Mm* 
seoio,  oomjuered  bj  the  iSpartaos  in  the  fiitt 
MeflMdm  wr. 

^A]CPHili.t;8  {'Kfi^tako^\  a  Plucacion,  who 
gamed  the  prize  in  the  games,  in  which  UlyiMi 
took  part  (Oti,  viil,  114).] 

[AiiruiANAx  {'Afi^iuva^,  king  of  Lycia,  who 

receiv*--!!  I'rojtus  when  driven  out  of  Ar!:roIi^, 
gave  hiiu  his  daughter  Autca  in  niamiigc,  ;uid 
restored  him  to  Argos,] 

AMPuL\RAf8  {'Afit^iapaor),  bod  of  Oicles  and 
Ilypcrmuestra,  daughter,  of  Thestius,  was  de- 
scended on  his  Esther's  side  from  the  fiunona 


the  studv  of  philosophy  with  Christianity,  and  scor  Melampus,  and  was  himself  a  great  propfaet 

'  aiid  a  great  hero  at  Argos.  By  his  wife  Eii- 
phyle,  the  sitter  of  Adrastus,  he  was  the  father 
of  AIcnuBoo,  Amphiaraui),  Eurydice,  and  De- 
monassa.  He  took  part  in  the  hunt  of  the  Caly- 
dooian  boar  and  in  toe  Argooautic  voyage.  He 
also  joined  Adrastus  in  the  expedition  at^.iinst 


«  r^ar^cd  by  thoae  who  umintaiu  his  a{x>i«tas}' 
aa  the  founder  of  fhe  later  Platonic  School 
Among  hid  disciples  were  L<iii2-inus,  Herennius, 
Plotinus,  and  Origea  lie  died.  AA).  243,  at  the 
ag»  of  mora  than  eighty  years.— [&  Of  Am- 
A^DEEA,  a  pupil  of  Ari^tarchus,  a  c<l>'brated 
graounarian,  who  composed  commeutiiries  on 
uomflr,  Pindar,  and  otoera,  oooe  of  wUeh  are 
extant — 6.  Styl'  d  LiTHOTOxn"s,  an  eminent  sur- 
geon of  Alexaudrea,  celebrated  for  his  skill  in 
cutting  for  the  stone.} 

AmnIsi  s  {Wfivtatlf),  •  town  in  the  north  of 
Orete  and  the  harbor  of  Cnosus,  situated  on  a 
liver  of  the  sntno  muim^  tho  nymphs  cS  vhich, 
called  AriinUUdtt,  WOM  in  the  aenrioa  of  Diana 
(Artemis). 

Amoe,  the  god  ct  lore,  had  no  place  in  the  re- 
l^on  of  the  •  Bcanans,  who  only  translate  the 
Greek  name  £ros  into  Amor.    Vid.  Ebos. 

Anoaovs  (^Afiopyo^ :  'Afiopylvoc :  now  Amor- 
go),  an  iiiland  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  one  of 
the  Sjxjrades,  the  birth-place  of  Smioni<les,  and, 
under  the  iiomau  emperors,  a  place  of  banish- 
ment 

AMunlfM  {'Afiopcoi),  a  city  of  Pbrj'gia  Major 
or  Gulutia,  on  the  River  Suugurius;  tnc  reputed 
lirtli-plaoe  of  .^op. 

Airra  CAfiirij,  Hero<l.)  or  Ampelone  (Pliu.), 
a  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris,  where  Darius 
I.  planted  the  Milesians  whom  he  re!no\  ed  from 
their  own  city  ^ftor  the  Ionian  revolt  (B.C.  4'.' 4). 

AmfeiJus,  L.,  the  author  of  a  small  work,  en- 
titled Liber  Memorialu,  probably  lived  in  the 
fe^ond  or  third  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
His  work  is  a  sort  of  common-place  book,  oou- 
tainm^  a  meagre  ranunaiy  of  tbe'moat  atrikinfif 
natural  objects  and  of  tlie  most  remarkable 
eveut^,  divided  into  fifty  chapters.  It  is  gener- 
ally printed  wifb  Floroa,  ana  haa  been  puradied 
separately  by  Beck,  Lips.,  1826. 

AMpiLus  {'AfiireXof;^  a  Momontory  at.  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  peninaaJa  Sithoma  in  Ohalddioe, 
b  Macedonia,  near  Torone. — 2.  [A  promontory 
of  Crete,  on  the  eastern  coast  south  of  Sani- 
monium,  with  a  city  of  same  name,  now  prob- 
Mj  Oape  Sacro. — 3.  A  mountain  ending  in  a 

Iiromontory  in  tlio  Island  of  Samoa,  opposite 
caria,  now  Cape  Dominieo.] 

AMriLteu  ('AfirreXovoia:  now  C.  EtparUl), 
the  pnunnntory  nt  the  west  end  of  the  fwnith  or 
Africau  cmxhl  of  the  Fretum  Gaditauuni  (uow 

8tmt$  (if  Uiltraltar).  The  xui&nm^  tbeooon- 
try  called  it  Cut«'s  [  lA  Krj-e/r). 

AmpiiaxItis  [^Au<^aiLTii),  a  district  of  Myg- 
•louia  in  MaoedoiiM»  at  tiie  montha  of  Um  Asius 


Thebes,  although  he  foresaw  its  fatal  tenuiua* 
tioo,  through  uie  persnaaiooa  of  his  wife  Eri> 

phyle,  who  had  been  induced  to  persuade  her 
husbaiid  br  the  neddaoe  of  Harmoma  which 
Polyidces  nad  given  her.  On  leaving  Argoa, 
however,  enjoined  ou  his  sons  to  punish 
their  mother  ior  his  death.  During  the  war 
against  Thebes,  h^j^^™  feught  bravely, 
but  could  not  eseapo  his  fiito.  Purbued  by  Pei  i- 
dymenus,  he  fled  toward  the  Kiver  Ismeniua, 
and  the  earth  swallowed  him  up,  together  with 
his  chariot,  before  he  was  overtaJcen  by  his  ene- 
my. Jupiter  (Zeus)  made  him  immortal,  and 
henceforth  he  was  worshipped  as  a  hero,  fint 
at  Oropus  and  afterward  m  all  Greece.  His 
oracle  between  Potniffi  and  Thebes,  where  he 
was  said  to  have  been  swallowed  up,  enjoyed 
great  celebrity.  TtdL  2H«U  of  Ant^  art  Obaoo* 
Ltru.  Ilia  son,  Alemaon^  b  called  Aa^^hiar^ 
ides. 

AMPniccA  or  Ajipiuclea  (A/i^f/cam,'  'A/tfi^ 
K^eia:  'A/i^f«a<fi'<: :  Dhad/ii  oT  OgluHitzaf\, 
a  town  in  the  north  of  I'hocis,  with  an  adytum 
of  Bacchus  (Dionysus^,  waa  called  for  a  long 
time  Ophitia  ('OfirctaX  by  command  of  the  Am- 
phietyons. 

[AxFuicLiw  ('AftfiaAerX  •  Trajan,  alain  by 

Met,'es.] 

[Aiii'iucBATES  (^'Api^iKpuTiijg),  au  cai  ly  kiiifj^  of 
Samos,  in  whose  re^  the  Samians  made  war 
on  the  ii'^giuctans. — 2.  A  sophist  and  rhotofieian 
of  Athens,  who  flourit^hed  about  70  B.CJ 

AwmorfOK  ('A/i^ucrvuv),  a  son  of  Deucalion 
and  Pyrrh.i.  Others  represent  him  as  a  king  of 
Atticfl^  who  expelled  from  the  kingdom  his  fa- 
1h«r>in-1aw  Cranana,  nded  for  twelve  yean^ 
and  was  then  m  turn  expelled  by  Enchthom'us. 
Many  writers  represent  him  as  Uiu  founder  of 
the  amphictyony  of  ThemopyUe  ;  fai  cooso* 
qucnce  of  this  belief  a  panctuary  o(  Amphictyon 
was  built  in  the  villa^  of  Anthela  ou  the  Aso- 
pus,  which  was  fho  moat  ancient  place  of  meet> 
tug  of  this  amphictyony. 

AMPmniMAS  {'AMiidfiag),  son,  or,  according 
to  otliers,  brother  of  Lycuq^  one  of  tbe  Ar- 
gonauts.—[2.  Son  of  Busiris,  kirii?  of  Eirvjit, 
slain  by  Hercules  along  with  his  father.  \id. 
Btsiais.— 3.  A  hero  of  Scandia  in  CJythera,  to 
whom  Autolycus  sent  a  helmet  set  round  with 
boar's  tufllu»  oaarward  borne  by  Meriones  bo 
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AMFHIDOU. 


AMPHISSA 


fore  Troy. — i.  A  kin?  of  ChalcH  in  F.uboia:  hftd  repudiated,  aud  hod  then  married  Dbxw  M 
he  fell  in  battle  aumn-t  tin  j;r\  thta  ;iiis,  aod  her  Btt'ad.  TLcy  twk  the  city,  and  as  Lycus 
his  f^m?  ccU'l)rnt<Hl  iu  Im  houur  fuix^real  games,  and  Dirce  bad  treated  their  mother  with  gnat 
lit  which  liebiud  gained  the  first  prize  of  poetry,  cruelty,  the  two  brothers  killed  them  wAk 
viz.,  A  golden  tripo«^  wliidi  he  dedioated  to  the  :  lliey  put  Diree  to  death  tyiu*^  her  to  a  bul^ 
liuses-J  _  '  who  dragged  her  about  Ull  she  perished;  mi 


[AMPHiDdu  {*AfifiSoXot),  a  city  of  Triphylian  they  then  threw  her  body  into  i  weM, 
Ehs.]  '        wag  fr»>rn  this  time  ealieu  the  Well  of  Dirce, 

AvPRn-ocHlA  {'Afi(^t}.oxta),  the  countrj  of  the  '  After  thev  had  obtained  poeaesBion  of  Tbebe% 
Amphilochi  {'A/i^'i)ioxoi).  an  Epirot  race,  at  the  they  fortined  it  by  a  wall    It  is  said  tiiat  "whrn 

eastern  end  of  the  Ambracian  Gulf,  w^ually  in-  Amphion  ph»yo<l  his  lyro,  the  ^Xoms  moved  of 


eluded  in  Acamania. 
Abgos  AxruiLocincTK. 


Their  chief  town  was 


their  own  accord  and  formed  the  wall  (movit 
Amphion  lapidcg  eanendo,  Hor.,  CaroL,  iiL,  11). 
AiiPiiiLdcncs  ('A/iO;/(>|f)r),  84>n  of  Amphiaraus  Amphiou  alti  i  ward  married  Niobe,  who  boro 
and  Eriphyle,  and  brother  of  Alcmjeon.  He  ^  him  many  bods  and  daughters,  all  of  whom  were 
took  an  active  part  in  t}>e  expedition  of  the  Epi- '  lolled  by  Ap<jlla  His  deatii  is  aShentiOj  r» 
gtmi  against  lliebe^,  agisted  his  brother  in  the  lat.  i! :  .-onie  s^ay,  tiiat  he  kill,  d  himself  from 
murder  of  their  mother  (vid.  Alcmjion),  and  i  grief  at  the  loss  of  his  children  ^Or,  Met,  vi, 
afterward  fought  againet  Troy.  On  his  return !  270),  and  others  teU  ns  that  he  was  Idllt^  hgr 
fix»m  Troy,  together  with  Mi^psu?,  who  was,  like  '  Apollo  becau^t.-  In-  mad"'  au  a.*?ault  on  the  Pyth* 
himself  a  seer,  he  founded  the  town  of  Mallos  j  ian  temple  of  the  eod.  Amjphi(«  and  his  bivth- 
in  CHUeuL  Henee  he  proceeded  to  Us  nalxTe  |  er  were  boiied  at  Thebes.  The  pomshment  io- 
place,  Argog,  but  returned  to  MalloB,  where  he  flicted  upon  Dirce  is  represented  in  tlie  «  ole- 
was  killed  in  single  combat  by  Mopsns.  Others  |  brated  Fameae  bull,  the  work  of  ApolkHuus  aod 
vriate  (TlmeL,  R,  68)  that,  after  lea^ng  Argos,  'Huxrisens,  wUdi  was  disoomed  m  154A,  and 
Amphiloehns  founded  Anjos  Aiiijthili><-lii<  um  on  placed  in  the  palace  Farueac  at  Ilnnn'. — 2.  Sou 
Am  Ambracian  Oulf.  He  was  worshipped  at '  of  Jasus  and  lather  of  Chloris.  lu  Uomor,  this 
UaOoe  in  CSlicia,  at  On^pus,  md  at  Athens.         Amphion,  king  of  Orcbomeoos,  is  (fistinet  from 


AMriiiLYTrs  {'Afipt'/vTor),  a  celebnit»<l  peer 
in  the  time  of  Fisistratus  (B.C.  6dy),  is  called 
botii  an  Aeamanian  and  an  Athedaa:  be  may 
have  been  an  AeanHUUBn  who  reoeiTed  the 
franchise  at  Athens. 

AMpmicXoBin  {'Aft^lftaxnc).  1.  Sofa  of  Ctear 
tU8,  grandson  of  Neptune  ( To-^idon),  one  of  the 
four  leadov  of  the  Epeaus  against  Troy,  was 
shdn  bgr  Heetor. — 8.  Son  of  Nomion.  with  his 
brother  Nastes,  led  the  Carians  to  the  nf^sist' 
ance  of  the  Trojans,  and  w.is  skin  by  Achilles. 

Ajcfbdialla  (ra  ' Aft^ifta'kAaX  atownonllie 
northern  coast  of  Crete,  on  a  nay  called  after 
it  (now  (hdf  ^  Armiro). 

[AxFinMlara  ('A/i^((fopor),  son  of  Neptone, 
fat  1.1  r  of  the  niinstn  1  Linns  h\  Urania.] 

Aiiruiu£i>o.N  A^^^ifii&uv),  of  Ithaca,  a  gucst- 
ftiend  of  Agamemnon,  and  a  auHor  of  Psoelupe, 
was  slain  by  Trii  iiiiu  lius.— .(J^  A  Libyan  slain 
at  the  nuptials  of  1'crs^us.l 

[AMPHOfSin  ('A/M^fv^iv)^  one  of  the  ITereids. 
— 2.  Wife  of  iCson  and  motJicr  of  Jason,  slew 
herself  when  Pelias  had  slain  her  husband. — 8. 
Stuighter  of  Feliaa,  nanied  by  Jason  to  An- 
dra-'mon.] 

[AMriii>oMcs  (  A/i^tVoyuof),  son  of  Nisus  of 
Dtdichium,  one  of  the  smtora  of  PendqM,  slain 

by  Telemaohu?.] 

Amimiion  ('A/i^*wi').  1.  Son  of  Jupiter  (Zeus) 
and  Antiope,  the  daughter  of  Nycteus  of  Thebes, 

and  twin-brother   of  Zethus.     (Ov.,  Mft.,  vi., 


Amiihion,  the  hu&baud  of  Niobe  ;  but  in  earlier 
traditions  they  seem  to  have  been  regarded  as 
the  same  person. — [8.  A  leader  of  the  Epeaas 

before  Troy. — J.  Son  of  Hyperesius  of  Pallent\ 
an  AtvooauU — 6.  A  king  of  Corinth,  iiuher  of 
Labda.] 

AMriiiroMS  {'Afip'i-no/.ir,  :  'A/idtrro'/.htyr  :  uow 
jyeoUiorio,  in  Turkish  Jmi-Jieui),  a  town  ui 
Maeedonia  on  the  left  or  eastern  bank  of  the 
Strymon,  just  below  its  egT**-*s  from  the  Lake 
Cercinitis,  and  about  three  miles  from  ti^e  sea. 
The  Str^nuNi  flowed  almost  rotmd  the  town, 
nearly  formincr  a  cirole.  whcnec  ha  name  Am- 
phi-pulis.  It  was  originally  called  'Evvea  66oi^ 
*'tbe  Nine  Ways.**  and  bdonged  to  the  Edod- 
nn*.  a  Thraciau  people.  Ari^tai^oras  of  Miletus 
first  attempted  to  colonize  it*  but  was  cut  off 
with  bis  foDowers  by  the  Edonians  b  B.0. 49V. 
Tlie  Athenians  made  a  n.xt  attempt  with  ten 
thousand  colonists,  but  they  were  all  destrovcd 
by  the  Edodana  in  465.  In  487  the  Athcmans 
were  more  P!irpo«f;fiil,  anil  dmvc  the  Edttuians 
out  of  tlio  "  Nine  Wavs,''  which  was  heoccforib 
ealkd  Amphipulis.  It  waa  one  of  the  moot  im- 
portant of  till"  .\tlitninn  jxipseejiidns,  being  ad- 
vantageously bituated  for  trade  on  a  navigable 
river  ui  tlie  midst  of  a  fertile  eoontry.  aod  near 
the  gold  mines  of  Mount  I'mien  n-^  Hmce  the 
indignation  of  the  Athenians  when  it  fell  into 
the  hancls  of  Brasidas  (B.C.  424)  and  of  Philip 
(:5'j><).    Under  the  lu-marH  it  wn'*  a  fr.  city. 


110,  M-y.)      Amphion  and  Zethus  were   bom.  and  the  capital  o(  Macedonia  jtrima :  the  V 


either  at  Eleutherte  in  Bteotia  or  on  Mount  d 
thwron,  whither  their  mother  had  fled,  and  jjrew 
up  among  tlie  shepherd!*,  not  knowing  their  de- 
seeut  Mercury  (Hermes)  (according  to  oth' r-, 
Apollo,  or  the  Muses)  pave  Amphi'in  a  lyre, 
woo  henceforth  j)raetieod  hoiiir  aud  music,  while 
liis  brother  spent  his  time  iu  hunting  aod  tend- 
ing tlie  floek.H.    (Uor.,  J-Sp.,      }R,  41.)  Hav- 


B|[natia  ran  tbravgh  it  The  poit  of  Ampliip> 

olia  was  Eiow. 

AiariiiH  ('Au^ff),  an  Athenian  c«iniic  poet,  of 
the  middle  con»e<lv,  contemjjorary  with  tlie  phi- 
htsopluT  Plato.  ArVe  have  the  titles  of  twenty- 
six  of  lii!<  plays,  and  a  few  fragments  of  them. 
[These  fragments  have  been  published  by  Uei- 
neke.  Frafjiuntfa  C(micoivm  Ormcrum,  ToLi« 


ing  beeome  aeqnaint<Kl  with  their  origin,  they  i  p  tV46-<>0G,  edit-  nuuur.J 
nmrched  against  lliebeb,  where  Lvcus  reignea,      Auvhissk  Afi^taaa  :  'Au^ioaev(,'Aft^aoaio( : 
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AMTOLJS. 


cri  Ok»Ub  on  llie  1)ord«n  of  Fboda,  seren  mileB  \    AMradrSmts  ('Au^urrpof ).    Vxd.  AautirAM—- 

fr<jin  Delphi,  eai<I  to  have  been  nanu'd  aftor  [2.  A  Trcyau  shiiu  by  Tati-oclus.] 
Ampluasa,  daughter  of  Mucarein,  and  bolorod  i    Ajwaaysus  {'Aft^pvaoi).   1.  A  small  river  in 
by  ApoUa   In  ooosoqaence  of  th«  Sacred  War  |  Thesialj  which  flowed  into  the  Pagasffian  Uulf| 
dcclarod  against  Amphi£^:i  by  th<-  Amphictyous,  ou  tho  banks  of  which  A|joUo  fed  the  herds  of 


the  town  was  destroyed  by  i'liilip.  B.C.  .'i38, 
but  it  was  soon  afterward  rebuilt,  and  under  the 
Romiins  waa  a  free  state. 

AmphistrXtus  {'AfiiplaTparor)  and  his  brother 


Admetus  {pastor  ab  Amji^irjf90i  Vii^  Chorg^Ui, 

2).— 2.  ViiL  AjiBBVsrs. 

[Ampius  Balbus,  T.    Vid,  Baldus.} 
Ampsaga  (uuw  Wad  d- Kahir,  or  Siifjimar),  a 


Uhecus,  the  charioteers  of  tho  Dioscuri,  were  river  of  North<;rn  Africa,  which  divided  2»iumidiA 
Mid  to  have  taken  port  in  the  expedition  of  Ja*  from  Mauretania  Sitifeosis.    It  flows  pml  the 

«'»n  t<)  Cidchis,  and  tt)  have  nooMipi.'d  a  piart  of  '  town  yf  Cirta  (now  C"'i.<^fau(imt). 
that  country  which  was  called  utter  tbem  Jleni-      Auvsasctva  ur  Amsa>ctus  Lacus  (now  Logo 


cekit^  as  AmtocAMt  (ijviexof)  Bonifies  a  tHuan- 

otecr. 

[Amfuithba  CAfifidea),  wife  of  AutolycuHi, 


<P  Amanti  or  Mufiti),  a  small  lake  in  Sanunum 

near  jEculauimi,  from  whicli  niepbitic  vapovt 
arose.   2iear  it  was  a  chapel  sacred  to  Mephi- 

a:-   -  ».f^?_  F  


of  trijnea.— 4.  Wife  of  Adrastu^.]    tis,  with  a  eawn  from  whieh  mephitie  Tapora 

[  AMriiiTiiKMis  {'\fi6Wr/Jir),  8on  of  Ap^dlo  and  also  came,  and  which  was  thcreforo  reu;arded  as 


Acacaliis,  and  father  of  l«i'asaiuon  and  Caphau- 
rut  br  TVitofus. — 8.  A  Theban  general,  irbo  re- 

ceivea  money  sent  by  the  Persians  into  Greece 
to  excite  disturbances  there,  for  tho  purpose  of 
causing  the  recall  of  AgesUaus  from  Asia.^ 
[AMrnrro6E  {' \fi«pi66Tj),  oue  of  the  Nereids.] 


an  entrance  to  the  lower  world.  (Virg.,  ufck, 
m,  663,  seq.) 

AMPsiVAuir.    Md.  Ansibakii. 
AMpjrcus  {'A/tKVKO().   1.  Son  of  Pelias,  hus- 
band of  Chloris,  and  father  of  the  famous  seer 
Mupsut*,  who  is  hence  called  Ampycidt*.  Pau- 


AMPiirraiTE  {'Au^irpiTr]),  a  Nereid  or  an  aanias  calls  him  Ampyx. — 2.  Son  of  lapetus,  a 
Oceanid,  wife  of  Neptune  (Poseidon)  and  god- 1  bard  and  priest  of  Ueret,  killed  by  Pettalua  at 
dc-!*  of  tlie  sea,  eapedaUjtrf  the  Mediterranean,  the  marriage  of  Penn  us. 


In  IL >nicr  Aniphitrite  b  merely  the  name  of  the 
sea,  and  she  tirst  occurs  as  a  gmidcss  in  Hesiod. 
Later  poets  again  use  the  word  as  e<juivalciit  to 
the  sea  in  general  She  })c.\Hrne  by  Xeptunc 
(Poseidon)  the  mother  ul  i  i  itou,  lihode  or  lUiudos, 
and  Benthesieyme. 

Amphitrope  {'Au<l)trp'>TTj  'A/z^/rpoTmeiV),  an 
Attic  demus  bclougii^  to  the  tribe  Autiochis,  in 
the  neighboriiood  of  the  ulTer-mines  of  Lsnriom. 
AMPHmiYON  or  AMrnixni  o  ('Au^trpicji-),  sou 


Ampyx.     Vid.  Ampyccs. — [2.   A  friend  of 
Phiueus,  chanfjed  to  stone  by  Perseua  by  the 
head  of  iftdusa. — 3.  One  of  tho  Lapithae,  who 
.slew  the  Ceutaur  (Kcius  at  the  nuptials  <k  Fir* 
ithous.J 
AmCuvs.    Vid.  Romulus. 
AaiCLK.     1.  {'AfnK?.at  :   'Awivv?.a<fi'{-,  'AfiV- 
icAoiOf :  now  Hkiavokhori  or  Aia  Kyriaki  an 
andent  town  of  Laoooia  on  the  Eurotas,  in  a 
beautiful  counti  v,  twciifv  mil.  s  si  ii1b<  .ist  of 


of  Alcnus,  kinig  of  Tiryns,  and  Uim>ooome.  Al- 1  Sparta.  It  is  mentioned  iu  the  Iliad  (iL,  684)^ 
cteos  had  a  Mother  Electryon,  who  re^ed  at  ^nd  is  said  to  hare  ben  franded  1^  Uie  aadsnt 

Myc(  n.T.  Between  Electryon  and  Pterelau^, '  Lacedxemonian  King  Amyelus,  father  of  Uyacin- 
kiW  of  the  Taphians,  a  furious  war  raged,  iu  <  thus,  and  to  have  been  the  abode  of  'i^yndarusi 
wfaieh  Bleetryon  lost  all  his  sons  except  Licym-  and  of  Oastor  and  Polline,  who  are  henee  eaUed 

nius,  and  was  robbed  of  his  oxen.  Amphitryon  I  ^»'j/c/cpt  Fratr's.  After  the  ciujiu  st  of  Pelo* 
recovered  the  oxen,  but  on  his  return  to  Myce- 1  poonesus  bj  the  Dorians,  the  Aclueaus  main- 
nsB  aocidentally  killed  his  imde  Electryon.  He  tained  themselves  in  Amydfls  for  a  long  time ; 
was  now  expelled  from  Mvcenaj,  togethei'  with  '  and  it  w  as  only  shortly  before  the  first  Messe- 
Alcmeue  the  daughter  of  fclectryon,  by  Sthen-  nian  war  that  the  town  was  taken  and  destroy- 
elu!<  the  btx)U»er  of  Electryon,  and  went  to  j  ed  by  the  Lacedaemonians  under  Teleclus.  'Pbe 
Thebes,  where  he  was  purified  by  Crcon.  In !  tale  ran  tliat  the  inhabitants  had  been  m  often 
t>rder  to  win  the  fmnd  of  Alcmene,  Amphitryon  \  alanned  by  fake  rep)rts  of  the  appr«>ach  of  the 

Erepared  to  aveufje  the  death  of  Alemcue's  i  enemy,  that  they  jmssed  a  law  that  no  one 
rothers  on  the  Taphians,  and  conquered  them, '  should  speak  of  the  enemy ;  and  aceordin^j, 
after  Conuetho,  the  daughter  of  Pterel:ui<,  when  the  J.,aeediemoni!in8  at  last  came,  and  tM) 
through  her  love  for  Amphitryon,  cut  off  tiie  one  dared  to  announce  theii*  approach,  "  Amy- 
ooe  golden  hair  on  her  father's  head,  which  cbe  perished  tlirough  silence  :**  oence  arose  tibe 
rendered  him  immoiiaL  Dut  in-j^  tlie  al)f>ence  proverb  ^l^/iycZ/s  ^^<•^fMrn tor.  After  its  do 
of  Amphitryon  from  I'hebes,  Jupiter  visited  •  struction  by  tho  Lacedsmonians  Amycle  be- 
AunamE,  Who  beeamo  by  tl)e  spod  the  mother  eame  a  village,  and  was  ooIt  memorable  by  Uie 

of  IIerciile.=f  ;  the  latter  i;?  called  A>nphitri/ouiade$  '  festival  of  tho  Hyaeinthia  (vid.  Diet,  of  .  I 
in  allusion  to  his  reputed  father.   Amphitnron  i «.  v.)  celebrated  at  the  place  annually,  and  by  tne 
feH  m  a  war  against  Erginus,  king  of  ^e  Mmy-  temple  and  eokesal  statue  of  Apollo,  who  was 
an.H.    nie  comedy  of  Phiiitus,  called  vlm^AiVruo,  hence  called   AnvjclauA. — 2.  (Amvclanus),  an 
is  a  ludicrous  repre«entatk)n  of  the  visit  of  Ja- 1  ancient  town  of  I^Uum,  oast  of  iWraoina,  on 

Eiter  (Zeus)  to  Alemcne  in  the  di^gllise  of  her  tibe  Sintis  Amydanns,  was,  aeeordin^  to  trBdi> 
iver  Amphitryon,  tion,  an  Achajau  colony  from  Laconia.   In  the 

[Axpuius  ('A/id(Oc),  son  of  Lelagu»,  an  ally  time  of  Augustus  tho  town  had  disappeared ; 
of  the  Trojans,  slain  by  the  Telamonian  A^ax  the  inhabitants  were  said  to  have  deserted  it 
—2.  Son  of  Merops,  the  celebrated  seer,  against  [  on  account  of  its  being  infestetl  l)y  serpents ; 
whose  wish  his  two  «(>ns  Amphius  and  Adrastu?  whence  Virjjil  (>£n.,  x.,  561)  speaks  of  tacitm 
went  to  the  Trojan  war :  they  were  both  shun  by  Amycla^  though  some  commentators  suppose 
Dioaiisdeiki  tbat  he  tnmfen  to  tUs  town  the  epitliat  bs- 
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tooging  to  fha  Amydn  b  LiMidA  (ITa  1).  New 

Amyciaj  was  tho  Sp'lunca  {Spfrlonffa),  or  nat- 
ural grotto^  a  iaTonte  retreat  of  the  iilmperor 

AlDcntUL 

Amv(  i.AS.     r/<i  AlfTOUL 

Ajf  rcLios8»  a  name  of  HyaciDthui,  at  the  mo 

of  Amyclos. 

AjffccB  ('A/i.  \  -  V  Bon  of  Neptune  (Poeeidon) 
antl  Bithynis,  kiug  uf  the  Bebn'ccs,  irae  oeIe> 
bratcii  fur  hid  skill  in  boxing,  nud  u»ed  to  obal- 
Inge  itraogers  to  box  witli  lum.  When  Ibe 
Argonaut s cam et' I  Iiis  (li>ininioiM»PoUllZaiOOepUd 

*  the  challciigi!  Jiud  killed  liim. 

[AuYDON  {'Afivduv),  an  aocieot  city  of  PjBoma 
•  in  M:i<  <Hl<>nia,  on  the  AxitMy  apokeo  of  bj  fiomtr 
{11^  ii^  b4UJ.J  I 

AMTMOm  {^A(tvftui^\  one  of  the  daugbtere  of 
DanauB  and  KIcphautis.    When   Danaus  ar- 
rived io  A190S,  the  oouutry  was  euffering  from  | 
a  drought,  and  Danaaa  icnt  oat  AmTmoiie  to| 

fotch  wator.  Sho  ma  attadccd  by  a  srityr.  but 
wai  rescued  fi'om  bis  violeooe  by  Neptune  (Po- 
iddon),  irho  approijriated  her  to  hmiMlfl  and 

then  pl lowed  hor  the  wclL*  at  Lonia,  Aocci  din;^' 
to  another  account)  he  bade  her  draw  hi^  trident 
trcm  the  rock,  from  which  a  three  fold  f^prii^ 
guehed  t  which  was  caUed  after  h<  r  the 
Well  and  River  of  Amymonc.  Her  son  by  l?ep- 
tune  (I'useidon)  was  called  Nauplius. 

AimrAMDKB  {*AfKSvavipoi),  king  oT  the  Atha- 
mones  in  Epirus,  an  ally  of  the  Honian««  in  their 
war  willi  I'hiUp  of  Macedonia,  about  B.C.  11)8, 
but  an  ally  of  Antioehus,  B.C.  189. 

Amyntas  {'Ain'vrnr).  1.  I.  Kiug  of  Macedo- 
niOt  reigned  from  about  B.C.  54()  to  500,  and 
waa  succeeded  by  his  boo  Alexander  I. — 2.  II. 
King  of  Macedonia,  sou  of  PhiUp,  tlie  brother 
of  Perdieeos  IL,  reigned  B.C.  39S-869,  and  ob- 
tained the  crown  by  the  nrarder  of  the  aBur]>«r 
Paufuiuias.  Soon  after  his  aeecs-ion  lio  was 
driven  from  Macedonia  by  the  lUyriaos,  but  was 
restored  to  Us  Ungdom  l>y  the  Hiessdians. 
On  his  return  he  waa  engaged  in  war  with  the 
Olynthians,  in  which  be  was  assisted  by  the 
Spartans,  ud  by  their  aid  Olynthus  was  redneed 
in  379.  Amyntas  iinited  himself  al»o  with  Ja- 
son of  Phene,*aDd  carefully  cultivated  the  friend- 
slup  of  Athens.  Amyntas  Icfl  by  his  wife  Eu- 
ridice  three  •  sooo,  Alexander,  Perdiccas,  and 
the  famous  Philip. — 8.  Grandson  of  Amyntas 
IL,  was  excluded  oy  Philip  from  the  succcMion 
on  tho  death  of  hi.s  father,  Perdiecaa  III.,  in  B.C. 
860.  He  w.is  piit  t't  (1.  atli  ill  the  first  year  of 
tho  rclgn  of  Akxaudtr  the  Great,  aa6,  for  a  plot 
against  the  king's  lifei'— 4.  A  Macedodan  officer 
in  Alexander's  army,  son  of  Andromene*.  He 
and  hLs  brotiiers  wer«  accused  of  being  privy  to 
the  conspiracy  of  Philotaa  In  SSO,  but  were  ao- 
qnitted.  Some  little  time  after  he  was  kille<l 
at  the  siege  of  a  viUage. — fi.  A  Macedonian 
traitor,  eon  of  Antiodnia,  took  reftige  at  the 
eourt  of  Darius,  and  became  one  of  the  cotn- 
manders  of  the  Qreek  meroenaries.    He  was 

*  present  at  the  battle  of  Issua  (RO.  838X  and 
afterward  fled  to  Egypt,  where  he  was  put  to 
death  by  Mazaces,  tho  Persian  governor. — 6.  A 
king  of  Qalatia,  supported  Antony,  and  fought 
on  bia  side  against  Augustus  at  tiM  battle  of 
Actium  (B.C.  31).  He  foil  in  an  expedition 
against  the  town  of  Uomonada  or  Uomona. — 
7.  A  Greek  writer  of  a  wnrk  entitlod  Btalhmi 


I  (SrodjuoO  probohlj  on  aeeoani  «f  IIm  

halting-places  of  Aiennder  Hm  Grait  in 
Asiatic  expeditioo. 

I    AxntTOR  {*Aft6vTt»p),  too  of  Onnenaa  of  El»- 

I  on  in  Thessalv,  where  Autolyons  broke  irit.»  bis 
boose,  and  £stiaer  of  Phoxiz,  whom  he  cursed  oo 
aoeouut  or  uuiawiu  wceroourse  wicn  ma  mv- 

tress.  According  to  j^wllodorus  he  was  a  king' 
of  Ormenium,  and  was  slain  by  Herculea,  to 
whom  he  refused  a  passage  through  his  domin- 
ioill»and  the  hand  of  his  daughter  AsttdaxIs. 
Aeconlin;,'  to  Ovid  (ifet,  adi,  864^  he  waa 
of  the  lX)lope8. 

AsmiTjroa  ('A/ivpralof),  an  Egyptian, 
Bumed  the  title  of  kiniij^.  and  juiued  Inarus  the 
Libyan  in  the  revolt  against  the  Persians  in 
EC.  460.  They  at  ftnt  defeated  tiw  PenianB 
(ri<i  Arn.EMEVEs),  but  were  subsequently  totally 
defeated,  466.  Amyrtseus  escaped,  and  main- 
tained hnnadf  as  king  ui  the  OMunhy  dietrieti 
of  Tx»wer  Egvpt  till  about  411.  wIk  ii  the  Egyp- 
tians e]q>eUed  the  Persians,  and  Amyrtasus  reign- 
ed lixyeara. 

Amyrvs  (*A/it'/>Of),  a  river  in  Tlios^Hly,  \vilb 
a  town  of  the  same  name  upon  it,  flowii^  into 
die  Lake  BosMi :  liie  eoantryaroandwaaeaUed 

the  'AfivpiKdv  TreSiov. 

AmiiThaon  {'AfivBuuv),  son  of  Cretheos  and 
Tyi-o,  faithcr  of  Bias  and  of  tho  seer  Melampoa, 
who  IS  heuoe  called  Ainittht1dn\ii»  (Virg,  fiwiy. 
iii.,  650),  He  dwt  lt  at  I'ylus  in  Meesonia,  and 
is  mentioned  among  those  to  whom  the  rcstonip 
tion  of  the  Olympian  games  was  ascribed. 

Anabox  {'Avufkji  ),  a  dbtriet  of  tlio  Persian 
province  of  Aria,  soutli  of  Aria  ProjX'r,  contain- 
ing four  towns,  which  still  exists  Phra  fooiT 
Ferrah),  Bis  (now  JJeett  or  £o$t),  Qari  (BOir 
Ghore),  Hii  (now  Xeh). 
[ANAsOaA  (rd  'Avdikvpa\  ft  eity  of  Mdkt] 
An.u  es  ('.\i  aA.rr).     Vtd.  An.kx,  No.  2. 
AKACHAasis   (  Avuxapcti),  a   tScythian  of 
prkwely  rank,  left  Ua  natlre  conntiy  to  tnnrel 

m  pureuit  of  knowledge,  and  came  to  Athens 
about  B.O.  694.  Ue  became  acquainted  with  So- 
km,  and  by  hia  talenti  and  aeute  oliaei  tatioui,  bt 

cxcite<l  general  admiration.  The  fiune  of  bis 
wisdom  was  such,  that  he  was  even  reckoned 
by  some  among  the  seven  sages.  He  was  kiUei 
by  bis  brother  Saulius  on  liis  r*  tum  to  his  natiTO 
country.  Cicero  {Tuttr.  JJi*j>..  v.,  3'j)  quotes 
from  one  of  his  lettvrs,  of  which  sevej-al,  but 
spurious,  are  still  extant 

Anacuklv   {'Avaxptuv),  a   celebrated  hTiC 
poet^  born  ut  Tcos,.  an  Ionian  city  in  Asia  Mi- 
nor.   He  removed  from  his  naore  tSUj,  iridi 
the  great  Ixnly  of  its  inhabitant.s,  to  Aba  cm.  in 
Thrace,  when  Teos  was  taken  by  the  Persians 
(about  RO.  640),  but  lived  ehiefly  at  Samoa, 
uii'l'  r  the  piitronagc  of  Polycratc.s,  in  whose 
praise  he  wrote  nianv  songs.   After  the  death 
of  Pobjrenites  (522),  m  went  to  Athena  at  the 
invitation  of  the  tyrant  Hipparchus,  where  he 
became  aequainted  with  buuunides  and  other 
poetib  He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty -five,  pcnba* 
oly  about  478,  but  the  place  of  his  death  is  un 
j  certaia   The  universal  tradition  of  antiquity  rep- 
resents Anacreon  as  a  consummate  voluptuaiy, 
I  and  his  poems  prove  the  truth  of  the  tradition. 
He  sings  of  lovi-  nnd  wine  with  hearty  good  -vs  ill ; 
I  and  we  see  in  ium  the  luxury  of  the  Ionian  iu- 
I  flamed  bj  the  ferror  of  the  poet,  Thotakthii 
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lovsd  S«{rtilio  is  very  improbable,    Of  fau 

poems  only  a  few  genuine  fragments  hnve  come 
down  to  us :  for  &e  "  Odes"  attributed  to  him 
are  now  admitted  to  be  spurious.— i^<um« :  By 
Pkeher,  Ujm^  1798 ;  Be^  Lipa,  1834. 

A>*ACT5RftTI  {' KvoMTopiov  ■  'AvOKTSpior),  a 
town  in  Acamania,  built  by  the  Corinthians, 
vix>ti  i\  promontory  of  the  aame  name  (near  La 
J[ad'<nna)  lit  the  entrance  of  the  Ambmciun 
Gui£.  lu  iuliabitants  were  removed  by  Augus- 
tas after  the  battle  of  Aetiam  (Ra  81)  to  Ni- 
eopolis. 

An AnrdMKNE  ('Avadvo/tcK^),  tlie  goddess  rising 
oat  of  the  sea,  a  snrasme  given  to  Venus  ( Apb- 

roih't".'),  in  Jilhi<iinn  to  the  story  of  her  beitic^ 
born  from  the  foam  of  the  sea.  Ttiis  surname 
had  not  nmeh  eelebnty  before  the  time  of  Apcl- 
les,  but  his  famous  painting  of  Aphrodite  Ana- 
dyomene  exeited  the  emulatiuo  of  other  art- 
iste, painters  as  well  as  sculptors.   Fid  Apkl* 

LES. 

[ANifiA  or  AxKiKA  ('AvcUa  or  'Awo/a^,  a  Ca- 
rian  city  on  the  loidan  coast  of  Asia  Mmor,  op- 
posite the  Island  of  Samos,  deriving  its  natne 
m>m  an  Amazon,  Ancea :  it  was  the  phice  of 
refuge  in  the  Peloponncsian  war  for  the  Samian 
extles.] 

Anagxia  (Anagnlnus :  now  Anagni),  an  an- 
cient town  of  Latium,  the  chief  town  of  the 
Hernici,  and  subsequently  both  a  municipium 
anil  n  lloman  colony.  It  lay  in  a  vory  beauti- 
ful and  lertiiti  country  on  a  hill,  nt  the  foot  of 
\riueh  the  Fia  Zortcana  and  Via  J'nenettina 
unite<I  (now  Comp'itum  Annijuinum).  In  the 
neighborhood  Cicero  had  a  beautiful  estate, 

AnaoyrCs  ('Avoyvpoir,  ovvror  :  'Arayrpumo^, 
'AvayvpowToOev  :  ruins  near  Tari),  a  demus  of 
Attica,  bekwiging  to  the  tribe  Brefihthrfs,  not* 
as  some  my,  Mantis,  south  of  Aliens,  Dear  the 
i:>romontory  Zoster. 

AhaMoa  ('Avmiruc^  a  district  of  Annenia,  in 
which  the  gixidoss  Anattb  WAS  'Worshipped ; 
also  oalled  Acilisene. 

AwAlra  {*AvaiTic)  ao  A^tie  dtrinHT,  whose 
name  i^  also  written  Anaa,  Anrith,  lana'is,  or 
Ifanaa.  Her  worship  prevailed  in  Annenia, 
Cappadocia,  Assyria,  Persis,  dc,,  and  seems  to 
have  been  a  part  of  the  worship  so  common 
amonj^  the  Asiatie",  of  tho  creative  powers  of  na- 
ture, Ixith  male  and  fcniule.  The  Greek  writers 
Bometiiucs  identify  Anaitis  with  Diana  (At- 
temiii),  and  sometimes  with  Venus  (Apnro- 
dite). 

Anamari  or  -aEs,  a  Gallic  people  in  the  plain 
of  the  Po,  m  whoee  land  the  Bomane  founded 
Plaocntia. 

AxlMEs,  a  Gallic  people  west  of  the  Trebia, 
between  the  Po  and  the  Apennines. 

AvanIus  ('AvuV(of),  a  Greek  iambic  poet» 
eontmnporaiy  with  Uipponez,  about  B.O.  640. 

[His  tt mains  hnvo  been  colkotod  by  AV<  lokpr, 
and  published  bt  the  end  of  his  ediUoo  of  Hip- 1 
ponaz,  q. ».]  I 

Anaphe  {'Ai'uipf]  :  'Ava(^alo^  .  now  AnapJu, 
JTamSoi),  a  small  islaud  in  the  south  of  the  JE^t- 
■n  Hea,  east  of  Tliera,  with  a  temple  of  ApoUo 
.^gletes,  who  was  hence  called  AtiaphHu. ' 

Ajtafulystus  ( 'Ava^AwffTOf  :  'Ava<^7.voTioc : 
DOW  Anavyto),  an  Attic  dcmus  of  the  tribe  An* 
tioofais  en  tiie  southwest  eoast  of  Attica,  oppo- 


site the  Mand  Bleussa,  ealled  after  Anaphly» 

tus,    m  of  Neptune  (Poseidon)^ 

A-vArus  ('AvaTTOf).    1.  A  river  in  Acamania 
flowic^  into  the  Achclous. — 2.  (Now  Anapo),  a 
river  in  Sicily,  flowing  into  the  sea  south  of  8yr» 
acuse  through  the  marshes  of  Lvsimelia. 

AxAKTEs  or  -Ti,  a  people  of  Dacia,  north  of  the 
Theiss. 

Anas  ('Avoc  :  now  Guadiana),  one  of  the  cliief 
rivers  of  Spain,  rising  in  Celtiberia  in  the  mount- 
ains near  Laniinium,  formed  the  boundary  be> 
twoen  T.usitania  and  Ba?tica,  and  flowed  into 
the  ocean  by  two  mouths  (now  only  wie). 

[Anassus  (now  SidUt),  a  small  rimr  in  tike 
territory  of  the  VonotL] 

Anatoli ta.  1.  Bishop  of  Laodioea,  AD.  27 0^ 
an  Alraandrean  by  birth,  was  tiie  author  of  seT- 
cral  niathemntieal  and  arithmetical  works,  of 
which  s(Hue  fragments  have  been  preserved. — 
2.  An  eminent  jurist^  was  a  native  of  Berytus, 
and  afterward  P.  P.  { prafectu*  pr<Bt<yrio)  of  fllyr- 
icum.  He  died  in  A.D.  361.  A  work  onagri- 
culture,  often  cited  in  tlie  Geopouiea,  and  a 
treatue  concerning  Sympathies  and  Antipathies, 
are  sMigned  by  many  to  this  Anatolin^.  The 
latter  work,  however.'was  prolmbly  wriili^^n  by 
Anntolius  tlie  i)hilosophcr,  who  was  the  master 
of  laiablichus,  and  to  whoni  Porphyry  addressed 
Homeric  Queatiom. — o.  I'rofessor  of  law  at  Be- 
rytoi^  is  mentioned  by  Justinian  among  tlioee 
who  were  employed  it)  compiling  the  Digest. 
Ue  wrote  notes  on  the  Digest^  and  a  vciy  concise 
commentary  on  Justinian's  Code;  Bo^  of 
these  works  are  cited  in  the  Basilica.  He  {H-r- 
ished  AJ).  657,  in  an  earthquake  at  Byzantium, 
whither  he  had  remored  ftt>m  Berytus. 

ANAt'Rl-s  {'-Avavpnr),  a  river  of  Thessnly  flow- 
ing into  the  Pagassan  Gult  j^It  was  in  this 
stwam  liu^  Jason  lost  his  sandal,  and  thus  ftd* 
filled  the  wor^ls  of  the  oracle.    Vid.  Jason.] 

AjfAvA  ('Avava),  an  ancient,  but  early  decayed 
city  of  Great  Phiyiia,  on  the  salt  hike  of  the 
same  name.  Ix-tweea  Odflus  and  Oolossn  (now 
Hagee  Ghioul). 

Ahax  ('Arof),  1.  A  gianty  son  of  Uranus  and 
Qsea,  and  father  of  Astcrius. — 2.  An  epithet  of 
the  gods  in  general,  characterizing  them  jim  the 
rulers  of  the  world;  but  tlie  pluml  luruis, 
'AvoKec,  or  'Avoktcc,  or  'Avaxef  mOdtft  were 
used  to  desigtjato  the  Dioscuri. 

AxAX.\GoaAS  ('Ava^ayupa^),  a  celebrated 
Greek  philosopher  of  the  Ionian  sdiool,  was 
bora  at  Clazotnen/r  in  Ionia,  B.C.  500.  He  gave 
up  his  pi-onerty  to  his  relations,  as  he  in- 
tended to  devote  his  life  to  higher  ends,  and 
w<ait  to  Athens  at  the  ajro  of  twenty  ;  here  ho 
remained  thirty  years,  and  became  the  intimate 
friend  and  teaciier  of  the  most  eminenk  men  of 

tlie  lime,  sueh  ns  Euripides  and  Pericles.  His 
doctrines  gave  offence  to  the  religious  feelings 
of  tiie  Athedans ;  and  the  enemies  of  Perideo 
availed  themsolv<?d  of  this  ciroumstnneo  to  ac- 
cuse him  of  impiety,  fi.C.  450.  It  was  only 
tfaroi^  the  doqnenee  of  PHidee  tiiat  ho  was 
not  j)ut  to  death  ;  but  ho  was  sentenced  to  pay 
a  fine  of  five  talents,  and  to  auit  Athens.  He 
retired  to  Lampeacus,  where  he  died  in  428,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-two.  Anaxagoras  was  die- 
satisfied  with  the  systems  of  his  predecessors, 
the  Ionic  philosophers,  and  struck  into  a  now 
path.  Tto  looio  phihMMpheit  bad  ewlaafwed 
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lo  ocplmin  oatiire  and  its  various  phcMomena 

by  roi^anling  inattf-r  in  its  {litrvrent  forms  and 
moditicatiuns  as  the  cause  of  all  thiogsi.  Ad  xx- 
a^'oras,  on  th«  otter  haiid,  «modY«d  tin  imom- 
sity  of  seeking  a  higher  cause,  indopojnlcnt  of 
matter,  and  tbu  cause  he  considered  to  be  noiu 
(yov(),  that  h,  mind,  thought,  or  inteUigenee. 
[E<litiou9  of  the  fragments  by  Schaubacft,  Lips., 
1827,  and  by  SeAc^  Bonn,' 1829.— 2.  SoD  of 
A.rgi2u3,  grandfloo  of  Megapcntbcs,  mooareh  of 
^rgos.  Uo  sliared  the  sovereign  power  \fith 
R'as  and  Melampus,  who  had  cured  the  Argire 
women  of  madness. — 3.  An  Athenian  orator, 
jmptl  of  Isocrates.] 

Ax.AXAXDER  {'.Kvit^ai'^iwr),  king  of  Snnrta,  son 
of  Eurycratcs,  fought  iu  the  second  Mosseniiuj 
war,  about  B.C.  6CH. 

AnaxandrIdks  {'Ava^ai6pt('>r]r).  l.  Son  of 
l'heojX">nipii!',  king  of  Spartxu — li.  Kin:;  of  Spar- 
ta, son  >'l  l.t  oti,  rognca  from  alx>ut  ii.C.  wiio  to 
620.  1  laving  a  barren  wife  whom  he  would  not 
divorce,  tin;  ephors  made  him  take  witli  her  a 
second.  13v  her  he  had  Cleonieoes;  and  after 
this  by  his  first  wife,  Dorieus,  Le<;»nidaa,  and 
Cleombrotus. — 3.  An  Athenian  comic  poet  of 
tbo  middle  oomedj,  a  natiTO  of  CMnima  in 

Abodes,  bcijan  to  exhibit  comcdifs  in  RC.  aTC. 
Aristotle  held  him  in  high  esteem.  [Tbe  frag- 
ments  of  Us  plays  are  ooUeeted  m  Meinekn 
Fr'.i^/mnit.t  Comioorum  Orae^  roL  1,1^674-404, 

edit^  miuor.J 

AwAXARfnus  ('.\r(Jia,7\of),  a  philosopher  of 
Abdera,  of  the  8c1j<h>1  (rf  I)»>mocritus.  acooni- 
puied  Alexander  into  Asia  (fi.C.  884),  and 
gained  his  faror  by  flattery  and  wit  After  the 
death  of  Alexander  (323),  Anaxarghus  was 
thrown  by  shipwreek  uito  the  power  of  Nieo- 
creon,  king  of  Cyprus,  to  whom  he  had  given 
mortal  oifencfly  ioA  who  bad  iiim  pounded  to 
death  in  a  stone  mortar. 

As.vx.MiKTE  {' Axa^aptTij),  a  maiden  of  Cyprus, 
remained  unmoved  by  th§  love  of  Iphis,  who 
at  In?t,  in  despair,  hung  himself  at  her  dtwtr.  Sin- 
looked  with  loditfercnce  at  the  filnerul  of  the  i 
youtb,  bat  Venus  changed  her  into  a  stone  | 
•tatue. 

AmazIbTa  ('Avai<6(o).  daughter  of  rhethenes, 
ttSter  of  Agamemnon,  wife  of  Strophius,  and 
mother  of  Py lades. — [2.  Daughter  of  Bias,  wife 
of  Peliiis  of  lolcoe,  and  mother  of  Acastus,  Pi- 
sidiee,  HippothoS,  and  Aleestis.] 

An.widiu.h  {' Xvai'ifiioc),  the  Spartan  admiral 
stationed  at  Byzantium  on  the  return  of  the 
Cyrean  Greeks  from  Asia,  B.0. 400.  In  889  he 
sueeeeded  DercylHda.<»  in  the  eonmiand  in  the 
,^ean,  but  feU  in  battle  against  Iphicrates, 
near  Aotandma,  b  888. 

ANAXiDAMi'S  ('Ava^/<Ja/uof),  king  of  Sparta, 
son  of  Zeuxidamus,  lived  to  the  conduaiop  of  the 
seoond  Messenian  war,  B.C  668. 

AkaxTlAus  {' Kva^r/.aoi),  or  Anaxilas  ('Ava|<- 
jUlf.    1-  Tvratit  of  Rliei,niini.  of  Me«-icniftu  ori- 

E'll,  tx»k  jxjsse&fiou  of  Zancle  iu  Sieily  about 
0. 494,  peopled  it  with  fresh  inhabitants,  and 
change<l  its  name  into  Me«sene.  He  died  in 
470. — 2.  Of  Byzantium,  surrendered  Byzantium 
to  tbe  Athenians  in  B.C.  408. — 8.  An  Atheniao 
comic  i>o<.'t  of  th*'  riii'Mlf  roTuedy,  contemporary 
with  Plato  and  Demosthenes.  We  have  a  few 
fragments,  and  (be  titles  of  mneteen  of  bis  com* 
•dieiL  [His  fragmenli  are  eolleoted  br  M dneke 
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in  his  Frofpnenta  Cont'irorum  Chrcec^voL  fl^  pi 
GU7-t'>75,  edit.  niitKir.j — I.  A  physician  and 
I^ythagorean  phiiL>sopher,  bom  at  Lariftsa,  vas 
banished  by  Augustus  fron  Itafy,  &0.  28,  en  tiie 
charge  of  umgie. 

AxAXULAKfiJCft  Ckva^iuavApoi),  of  Miletus,  was 
bom  &0. 610  and  died  547,  to  hit  aiztj-fimffib 
year.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  philosophers 
of  the  Ionian  school,  and  the  immediate  suoc«s»- 
or  <rfl1iale8,  its  fint  Ibmider.  He  Urst  used  tbe 
word  upxv  to  denote  the  origin  of  things,  or 
rather  the  material  out  of  which  thejjT  were 
formed:  be  held  Hiat  Has  apxy'i  "vnm  the  mAnile 
(rd  urrtipov),  everlasting,  and  divine,  though  Doi 
attributuig  to  it  a  spiritual  or  inteUigeot  db- 
ture ;  and  that  it  was  the  substance  into  which 
all  things  were  resolved  on  their  disaolntaoo. 
He  was  a  careful  observer  of  nature,  and  was 
distinguished  by  his  astronomical,  mutbemat- 
ieal,  and  gcoeraphieal  knowledge:  bd 
to  have  intnxnioed  the  use  of  tlM 
Greece. 

ANAxiMixn  ('Avtt^tfihTi^).   I.  Of  Miletus, 
the  third  in  the  scries  of  Ionian  ]>liil<-.*."pher8, 
flourished  about  B.C.  M4;  but  as  he  was  the 
teacher  of  Amucagoras  BlO.  480,  he  must  bsve 
lived  to  a  great  age.    He  considered  :ur  to  be 
the  lirst  cause  of  all  thiogB,  the  primarv  form, 
as  it  were,  of  matter,  into  wbi«^  tbe  otber  de* 
nietits  of  the  \niiv<  rse  were  resolvable, — 2.  Of 
Lampeacus,  accompanied  Alexander  the  Circat 
to  Asia  (RO.  884),  and  wrote  a  histoiy  of  Philip 
of  Maeedojia;    a  history  of    Alexander  the 
Great ;  and  a  hisUuy  of  Greece,  iu  twelve  booJcs» 
from  the  earliest  mytUeal  age  down  to  the 
death  of  Kpantfnoudas.   He  also  enjoy. d  irrt  j.t 
reputation  as  a  rhetorician,  and  is  tlic  author  of  a 
seieutific  treatise  on  rhetoric,  the  'PijropiKil  irpd^ 
'AM^avSpov,  usually  printed  among  the  works  of 
Ai  i!*t<>tle.    He  was  an  enemy  of  Tlje(tj)hrastu«s 
and  pubii.shed  under  the  name  of  the  latter  a 
work  euluniuiatiiig  Sparta,  Athens,  and  lliebcs, 
whieli    piNxluced    great   exasperation  against 
Thcojjhraslus.    [The  Ars  lUtetortca,  edited  by 
L.  Spcogel,  Tiiriei,  1814 ;  the  fragments  of 
the  hi-t-  ry  of  Alexander,  by  (leier,  inliis  "  Scrip- 
tons  llUtoriarum  Altxandri  M,  ataie  tupparet,'' 
Lips,  1844.] 

[AvAXii'i'ts  {'Alu :i--znr).  1.  A  general  of 
Alexander  the  Great — 2.  A  comic  poet  of  the 
new  eomedy,  wbo  flourisbed  about  B.C.808.  Tbe 

titles  of  four  of  his  j.!:iys  have  come  down  tO 
us :  his  fra^euts  are  collected  by  Meinelie, 
Frar/m.  Oomte  Cftat^  toL  S.,  p.  1112-1116,  edSt 
minor.,  who  adds  a  fragment  from  Atluno'ii*, 
attributed  to  Anthippus  in  tbe  ordinary  text* 
but  supposed  to  be  an  error  for  Anaxip])u.s.] 

AxAZABDi'8  or -A  ('AvoCg/ '<;  <<f  ■'■  AlOsOp- 
Cev^,  AnaziirbCnus :  ruins  at  Auamrba  or  AV 
versa),  a  considerable  city  of  Cilicia  Campcstris, 
on  the  leil  bank  of  the  River  Pyramus,  at  tbe 
foot  of  a  mountaiu  of  the  same  name.  Augus- 
tus conferred  uj>om  ii  the  uiuiie  of  Cjcsarea  (ad 
Auazarbum) ;  and,  oo  the  division  of  Cilicia 
into  the  two  provinces  of  Prima  and  Secunda,  it 
was  made  the  capital  of  the  latter.  It  was  al- 
most destroyed  earthquakes  in  the  reigns  of 
.JuKtinian  and  Justm.  [It  was  the  birth-place  of 
Dioeoorides  and  Oppian.J 

AvoRW  CAynoJofX  !•  Boo  of  tbe  Ar«adiia 
"Ljcmgm  and  Oiet^bile  or  Earjnomt,  and  fi> 
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It^  of  Agai)cnor.  He  mu  one  of  the  Argo 
Dauts,  and  took  part  in  the  Calydooiau  buDt>  in 
"which  be  waa  killed  by  the  bt)ar. — 2.  Son  of 
Neptune  (Poseidon)  and  Astypalaja  or  Alta,  king 
of  the  Leleges  in  Saum.*,  busbiind  of  Samia, 
and  fiitlni-  of  I'crilaiis,  Enodo?,  Sanios,  Alitbor- 
Bes,  and  i'arthenope.  He  secuis  tu  bare  been 
oonfooDded  \3f  some  mjtlM^gmiilwn  rrHQn  An- 
cro\n.  the  son  of  Lycurgus.  The  son  of  Nep- 
tuuc  (i'oscidoii)  Ls  al«>  rcprcetutcd  as  one  of  the 
Argoiuuiti»  and  U  said  to  have  t)ccome  the 
helmsman  of  the  t^liip  Ar^^o  nftor  tlie  death  of 
Tiphys.  A  woU-kuuwn  proverb  lA  said  to  have 
onginated  with  this  Auca.>us.  He  had  been  told 
by  a  eeer  that  h<:  vronhl  uot  live  to  taste  th»^  wiue 
of  bis  vineyard ;  and  when  be  was  afterward  ou 
tbe  punt  of  driDkiog  a  cap  of  wine,  the  growth 
of  bis  own  vintyanl,  he  laughed  at  the  eet-r, 
who,  however,  answered,  noXXfi  ftera^  ne'/ut 
ic6Xutoc  xol  ;reiAeor  Acpov,  *"I1iere  is  many  a 
slip  b(  twet'ti  the  cup  and  the  lip."  At  the  same 
instant  Aucisuii  woa  informed  that  a  wild  boar 
WB8  near.  He  pat  down  Us  eup,  went  out 
Hgaiuiit  the  anuiial,  and  w  aa  killed  by  it. 

Amoautes,  a  people  of  Britain,  probably  ft 
part  of  the  Atbebatkb. 

AnciiarIi  s,  Q.,  tribune  of  tlie  plobs,  B.C.  59, 
took  an  active  part  in  opposing  the  affrariao  law 
of  Ciesar.  He  was  pnrtor  m  66,  and  atKMeeded 
L.  Pi-*'  i"  tlio  province  of  Macedonia. 

[Anch£mali;s»  sod  of  lUicetus,  long  of  the 
Momibii  in  Italj,  was  expelled  by  his  fiitber  for 
criminal  conduct  toward  his  stejMuother,  fled 
to  Tumud,  and  was  sbin  by  Pallas^  son  of 
Evander,  in  tibe  War  with  ^neas.1 

ANcnEBiroa  {'Ayxtofto^),  a  hill  not  far  from 
Athens,  with  a  temple  of  Jupiter  (Zeus),  who  was 
hence  called  AncheamiuM. 

AncuIalk  and  -vm  (*A.yx*<^^'l)-  1-  (Now 
Akiali),  a  town  in  Thrace  on  tlic  Black  Sea,  on 
the  borders  of  Ma-sia. — 2.  Also  Anliualo.^,  uu 
ancient  city  of  Cilicia,  west  of  the  Cydnus  near 
the  coast)  said  to  have  been  built  hj  Sardanar 
palus. 

[AiiORiIi.i»('A>%<aXor).  1.  King  of  the  Taphi- 
am,  father  of  Ment<  ?,  miit»Ml  in  true.''t-frieudship 
witb  Ulysses. — 2.  A  Greek,  blaiu  hy  Uector  be- 
fore Troy. — 3.  A  Phsaaeian.  AJl  these  are  men- 
tioned in  Homer.] 

A.NcuisES  ("Ay^ia^f),  sou  of  Capys  and  ITie- 
mii^  the  daughter  of  IIus,  king  of  Dardanua  on 
Moxmt  Ida.  Ill  l>cauty  he  equalled  the  inuiior- 
tal  gods,  and  was  beloved  bv  Venus  (Aphrodite), 
by  whom  he  became  the  uther  ci  Maena,  who 
iaht  !>'  ''  called  Anchinadet.  The  goddess  warn- 
ed biui  never  to  betray  the  real  mother  of  the 
eUld ;  but  as  on  one  occasion  he  boasted  of  his 
intercourse  with  the  goddess,  he  was  ^struck  by 
a  flash  of  lightning,  which,  aooordiitt  to  some 
idHwns,  MUed,  bnt-'aeeoKfimr  to  wiers,  only 


Mmde^  or  lamed  liiin.  VirgS^  in  his  ^neiil, 
makes  Ancluses  survive  the  eapturo  of  Troy, 
and  JEaeaa  eaniet  Us  fiilJier  on  his  shoulders 
from  the  bunung  dty.  He  further  relates  Uiat 
Auchisea  died  soon  after  the  first  arrivtd  of 
uEoeas  in  Sicily,  and  was  buried  on  Mount  Eryx. 
This  traditiou  scenij*  to  have  been  believed  in 
Sicily,  for  Anchises  had  a  sanctuary  at  Ki^i  st.i, 
and  the  funeral  games  celebrated  in  Sicily  iu  liis 
honor  continued  down  to  a  late  period. 
AvcaUiA  {'Ayx'Afia),  a  mountain  in  Arcadiai 


northwest  of  Maiitiooa,  where  Anchises  is  said  to 
have  been  buried,  according  to  one  tradition. 

[AncuCuls  {' Ayxovpor),  son  of  Midas,  king  of 
Phrygia.  A  lai^e  chasm  having  opened  near 
Celienffi,  Anchurus  thi-ew  himself  into  it,  aa 
an  oracle  had  said  that  it  would  not  close  un- 
til he  had  thrcwu  what  ho  regarded  as  most 
precious  into  it  On  tibb  the  chasm  doaed  im- 
mediately.] 

Ajccon  {AcvKoavpuv  'AyKuv),  a  harbor  and 
town  at  the  mouth  of  the  Biver  iris  (now  TukU 

criiiak)  in  Pontus. 

A.N'coNA  or  Ancox  ('A}mjv  :  Anconitauus  : 
now  Ancona)j  a  town  iu  Piccnum  on  the  Adri- 
atic Sea,  lying  in  a  beud  of  the  coast  iH  twccn 
two  promt»ntoriea,  and  .hence  called  Anc<»i  or  an 
elbow."  It  was  built  by  tbe  Syracusans,  who 
settled  tlioro  about  B.C.  ?,'}'},  di.-^coutciitcrl  ^\ith 
the  rule  of  tbe  elder  D/onysius ;  and  under  tbe 
Itomans,  who  made  it  a  ookxiy,  it  became  one 
of  the  most  important  seaports  of  tlic  Adri- 
atia  It  posseued  an  oeoMlent  harbor,  com- 
pleted by  Trajan,  and  it  carried  on  an  actire 
trade  with  the  opjx>«ite  coajft  of  lUyricunu  The 
town  was  celebrated  for  its  temple  of  Venus  aud 
it^  purple  dye:  the  snrrounduig  country  pro 
duced  j^oikI  wine  and  wheat 

A^coaAAiDa  Mons,  a  moimtmn  iu  Maurctauia 
CSaaaariensiB,  aouth  of  Oaesarea,  aboundiuff  in  cit> 
roo  trees,  the  wood  of  whioh  was  used  by  the 
Romans  for  fumiiurc 

AkoObk.    Vid.  IfiojtA. 

Ancis  MaucIls,  fourth  king  of  Rome,  reign- 
ed twenty-four  years,  B.C,  040-616,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  the  son  of  Xuma  s  daughter.  Ue 
conquered  the  Latins,  t^'^k  many  Latin  towits, 
transported  the  inhabitants  to  K^jme,  aud  gave 
tliem  the  Aventine  to  dwell  on  :  these  conquer- 
ed Latins  fornud  tlic  original  Pleb>.  H.-  also 
founded  a  colony  at  0^tia,  at  the  isn.ulh  i-f  the 
Tiber;  built  a  fortress  ou  the  Janiculuiii  as  a 
protection  again.st  Etmria,  and  united  it  with 
the  city  by  u  briiii^e  across  the  Tiber  ;  dwj;  the 
ilitcb  of  tbti  Quiriles,  which  wua  a  defence  for 
the  open  ground  between  the  CMiaa  and  tbe 
PalatiHc ;  and  built  a  prison.  He  was  sucoeeded 
by  Tarquiuius  Priscusw 

Ancvua  ('AyKvpa:  *AyKvpavuc,  Aneyranus), 
1.  (Now  Aufjoni),  a  city  of  Galatia  in  A>ia  Minor, 
iu  39*^  66'  north  latitude.  In  Uie  time  of  Au- 
gustus, wlien  Qakdia  became  a  Roman  province, 
Anoyra  was  tlic  capital :  it  was  ori:;iiially  tbe 
chief  city  of  a  UaUio  tribe  named  the  Teetosa- 
ges,  w]m>  eame  from  the  aouth  of  Fkvnee.  Un- 
der the  R^>mnn  onii>ire  it  had  the  name  of  Se- 
baste,  which  iu  Greek  is  equivalent  to  Augusta 
in  Latia  When  Augustus  recorded  the  chi<£ 
events  of  bis  bfe  ou  bronze  tablets  at  Kon'c, 
the  citizens  of  Ancyra  had  a  cojpy  made,  whioh 
was  cut  on  marble  olooks  and  puieed  at  Ancyra 
in  a  temple  dedi<  ated  to  Augustus  and  Rome. 
This  inscriptiun  is  called  the  Monumenium  An/- 
cyrmwm.  The  Latin  Inscription  waa  first  eopiod 
by  Toumefort  in  1701,  and  it  has  been  copied 
several  times  since.  One  of  the  latest  copies 
has  been  made  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  who  abo  copied 
as  much  of  the  Greek  ioficription  as  is  legible. 
[Near  this  place  Bajazct  was  defeated  and  made 
prisoner  by  Tinmr,  or,  as  he  is  commonly  called, 
Tanierlarie.l— 2.  A  town  in  Fhiygia  Epietetoh 
on  the  borders  of  Myaia. 
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AkdImIa  (*Ap6a»iat  'AvSavuCc,  'Aniuvioc : : 
[now  Andorogga,  and  the  ruins  Dear  Crano]),  a 
town  in  Meeseuia,  between  Megalopolis  and 
UeMeae»      eapiUl  of  the  kmgB  of  the  mee  of 

the  Lflopcs,  nban<lonod  by  its  iuhnbitaots  in  the 
teoood  Messeniaa  war,  and  from  that  time  oolj  a 

And£cavi,  Axdkgav/,  or  Axdks,  a  Gallic  peo- 
ple north  of  the  Loire,  with  a  town  of  the  nine 
nkme,  alio  nll«d  JidicNnagus,  DOW  jLt^Cft,  I 

AnDKMATL'NNUM.      lid  LlNGOXlCS. 

AMDtRA  {tH  'Avdeipa  :  'Avdeiptfv6c%  a  city  of 
Myria,  celebrated  for  it«  temple  of  Cybeic,  Bur- 
named  ' kvieiprjvrj. 

AnpkrTti  M  (now  Anteriewe^  a  town  of  the 
Oabuli  iu  Aquitaui^ 

Andes.  1.  Vld,  Andecavl  —  2.  Now  Pie- 
to!a),  a  villi^  Mir  Mantua,  the  birthrplaoe  of 
VirgiL 

AmiSdbia  (  Ai  (^oici!A|f),  cue  of  the  ten  Attic 
nrnton^,  «on  of  L<'i>'»nras,  was  bom  at  Athens 
in  B.C.  467.  He  belonged  to  a  noble  family, 
and  was  a  supporter  (oi  ue  ol^^arcUeal  party  nt 
Athrtip.  In  -loO  ho  was  ofio  »'f  tho  ootiimandere 
of  the  fleet  sent  by  the  Athenians  to  the  assist- 
anee  of  tira  Gorcyreans  affainet  tiie  Oorintliiaiia. 
Ill  415  he  bocanie  iuvolvo'T  in  the  oharc^o  l)rought 
aguiust  Alcibiodes  for  having  profaned  the  mys- 
teries and  mtrtilatedtiie  Hermn,  and  wastivown 
into  prison;  but  bo  rocovorccl  \m  liVrty  by 
promising  to  reveal  the  names  of  the  real  per- 
petratore  of  the  crime.  He  n  add  to  baT«  de* 

Q( Minced  his  own  fatluT  ainontf  (•then,  bvt  to 
hnvo  rescued  him  again  in  the  hour  of  daqger. 
But  as  Andoefdes  iraa  unable  to  dear  bimeelf 
entirely,  he  was  deprived  of  his  right*  as  a  citi- 
ren,  and  left  Athens.  He  returned  to  Atlu^ris 
on  the  cstablififainent  of  the  government  of  the 
Foor  Hundre<i  in  411,  but  wit  Mon  obliged  to 
fly  again.  In  the  fallowing  year  he  ventured 
ouce  njorc  to  return  to  Ath^-ns,  and  it  was  at 
this  time  that  ho  delivered  the  B}>ecch,  still  ex- 
tant. On  his  Return,  in  which  he  jxtitimied  ftr 
permission  to  reside  at  Athens,  but  in  vain.  He 
was  thus  driren  into  exile  a  third  time,  and 
w.-nt  to  reside  at  Elis.  In  40;{  lie  n<x',\m  n-tuni- 
ed  to  Athens  upon  tlic  overthrow  of  the  ty nin- 
ny of  the  Thirty  by  Tlirasybulna,  and  the  {>roc- 
lainalion  of  the  general  amncst}'.  He  was  now 
allowed  to  remain  i^uietly  at  Athens  for  the 
*  next  three  years,  but  in  400  his  eneimes  ac- 
eii^od  liim  of  having  profaned  the  mysteries : 
he  defended  himself  in  the  oration  still  extant, 
On,  iht  Mjftteriu,  and  was  acqmtted.  In  894 
he  was  sSDt  as  ambas«udor  to  Sparta  to  con- 
clude a  peace,  and  on  his  return  in  393  he  was 
accascd  of  illegal  conduct  during  bis  embassy 
{:T(if)arri)rf7f>elnr);  lie  defended  himself  in  the  ex- 
tant speech  On  the  Peace  with  Laeedamon,  but 
was  found  guilty,  and  sent  into  exile  for  the 
finirth  time.  He  seems  to  have  die<l  soon  aft- 
erward in  exile.  Resides  tlie  three  orations  al- 
ready mentioned,  there  is  n  fourth  aguiiist  Aki-  j 
biades,  said  to  have  b<-en  delivered  in  41.'i,  but  . 
which  is  in  all  prolability  spurious — Editions :  \ 
In  the  collections  of  the  Greek  orators ;  also, 
leporatdy  by  Baiter  and  Sauppe,  Ziirich, 

AxDR-BMON  {' Kv^paiuuv).     1.    Husband  of 
Ooig<s  iluughter  of  (Elous.  king  of  Calydon,  in 
^tolia,  whom  he  succeeded,  and  father  of  Thoas, 
vho  is  hence  called  AndrmwnAdii$f-'%  Sod  of 
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Oj^his,  and  husband  of  Dryop^  mbo  iBoll^ 

er  of  Amphissus  by  Apollo 

[AjmaiAGA  ('Avdpuuu; :  now  Andraki),  port  of 
Myra  in  I^da.] 

Andejscts  {'KvSpiaKorX  a  man  of  low  orig-iri. 
who  pretoided  to  be  a  natural  son  of  Perseus^ 
king  of  Maeedwiia,  was  Miaed  by  Detnetrio^ 
king  of  Syria,  and  sent  to  Rome.  He  o*oap<>d 
from  Borne,  assumed  the  name  of  Philip^  and 
obtsined  possession  of  Ifaeedocda,  ROL  149.  H* 
defeated  the  prajtor  .Tuv<  ntius,  but  was  oonqtio^ 
ed  by  Cwdlios  Meteilus,  and  taken  to  Baiim  to 
adorn  the  triooih  of  llw  laftter,  148. 

ANoadout  \A»6poKXj](),  an  Athenian  dema- 
gogue and  orator.  He  was  an  enemy  of  AJei- 
biades ;  and  it  was  diiefly  owing  to  his  exertiocu 
that  AldUada  ma  bani.^lKxl.  After  tliis  crcnt, 
Androcles  was  for  a  time  at  the  lioad  of  the 
domocratical  party  ;  but  iu  ii.U.  4 1 1  he  was  put 
io  death  by  the  oligareineal  goyermneat  of  tin 
Four  Hundred. 

[ANDBOCLiDKa  ('Av(5pox?.c/(5j7f),  a  Theban  offi- 
cer, one  of  those  who  received  money  tnok  llw 
Persians  to  induce  the  Tli.  liruH  to  tnaJce  war  SO 
Sparta,  so  as  to  bring  about  the  recall  of  .A^csi- 
bras  fipom  Asia.! 

ANnROCLfS  \{^kvi^i)nK'>.nr).     ].  Son  of  Codivs. 

leader  of  a  colony  of  louians  to  Asia  Minor,  and 
founder  of  Ephesos.] — 2.  The  slaTe  of  a  Roman 

consular,  was  penteiK-cd  to  be  exposed  t"  tbe 
wild  beasts  iu  the  circus ;  but  a  hou  which  was 
let  loose  upon  hi  ii.  instead  of  springing  upon 
his  victim,  exhibits  i  signs  of  reeo.^iiitioa,  and 
began  licking  him.  Upon  inquiry,  it  appeared 
that  Androdua  had  been  eompelled  by  Uie  se- 
verity of  his  master,  while  in  Africa,  to  ma 
away  from  him.  Having  one  day  taken  refiige 
iu  u  cave  from  the  heat  of  the  sim,  a  lion  enter- 
ed, apparently  in  great  pain,  and,  tedng  him, 
went  up  fo  him  and  held  out  his  paw.  Andpo- 
clus  found  that  a  hirge  thorn  had  pierced  it, 
which  he  drew  out,  and  the  lion  was  soon  able 
to  use  his  paw  again.  They  lived  togetlier  for 
Some  time  m  the  cave,  the  lion  catering  for  his 
benefactor.  But  at  last,  tired  of  this  savage 
lite,  Androclus  left  the  cave,  was  apprehended 
by  some  soldiers,  brought  to  Rome,  and  con- 
demned to  the  wild  beaSts^  He  was  paidoaed, 
and  presented  with  the  lioi^  which  be  wed  lo 
lead  about  the  city. 

[  AmntocaXTEs  ('Ai  dpo/cpanjf),  an  amMiit  hero 
of  the  riata^nns,  who  had  a  templa  coasuciated 
to  him  at  Platieae.] 

ANMtSof  Ob  {^kv6phyeu^),  son  of  Woom  and 
Pasiphau,  or  Crete,  conquered  all  his  opponenfci 
in  tne  games  of  the  PanaUiensea  at  Athens. 
This  extraordinary  good  luck,  however,  became 
the  cause. of  his  destruction,  though  the  mi«le 
of  his  death  is  related  differently.  Accordiii-.^ 
to  some  accounts,  i£geus  sent  the  num  he  dread- 
ed to  fight  against  the  Marathodiati  boll,  who 
killed  him;  according  to  others,  he  was  a^a*- 
(jinuted  by  his  defeated  rivals  on  his  rija  1  to 
Thebes,  whither  he  was  going  to  take  part  in  a 
Solemn  contest  A  third  account  related  that 
he  was  assassinated  by  ./Egeus  himsell  Miiius 
made  war  on  the  Athenians  in  eoosequeoee  of 
the  death  of  his  son.  and  imp»Bed  upon  them 
the  shameful  tribute,  from  which  they  were  do» 
livered  by  Tnanoii  He  was  worshipped  in 
Attica  at »  herok  aod  gamea  were  odebrated 
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Ihs  hmior  every  year  in  the  CetUBOBm,  Vid,\ 
Diet,  of  Am^  art  Axobooeoxia. 

jLKDu6itlais{'Av6pofidxn),  (lnu;;htwof  EStioa, 
king  of  the  Cilician  Tbebo,  and  om  of  the  tio- 
blest  and  most  amiable  female  characters  in  the 
Iliad.  Her  iiEither  and  her  seven  brothers  were 
•laic  bj  Achilles  at  the  taking  of  Thcbe,  and 
her  mother,  who  had  purchasod  h<  r  fr»;odoni  by 
a  large  ransom,  was  kilk-d  by  Diaua  (Artemis). 
Sbe  was  married  to  Uectur,  by  whom  she  had 
a  s  m,  ScnmntidritH  (Astyanax),  and  for  whom 
*he  eutertaiiied  the  most  tondor  love.  On  the 
taking  of  Troy  her  son  av;is  hurled  from  the 
wall  of  the  city,  and  she  hersolf  ft  ll  iu  the  share 
of  Neoptolemus  (Pyrrhus),  the  bou  of  Achilles, 
who  took  her  to  Epirus,  and  to  whom  she  bore 
three  sons,  Molosaus.  Pif^lus,  and  Perfjamus. 
She  afterward  married  ileleuus,  a  brother  of 
He«tor»  who  ruled  over  Chaonia,  a  part  of  E{n- 
rus,  and  to  whom  she  b<>re  Cestriiiu-.  After  the 
leatb  of  Heleoosi  she  followed  her  son  Pei-ga- 
OMit  to  Aflia,  tHiere  a  heroum  waa  areeted  to  her. 

Anduomacuus  ('Xvip6/uiX9c\  1.  RuLt  of 
Tauromeoium  iu  Sicily  about  ajOL  844,  aod  fa- 
ther of  the  Ustorfan  S.  Of  Crete, 
physician  to  the  Emperor  Nero,  A.D.  54—68 ; 
WM  tho  first  persoa  on  whom  the  title  of  Arehi- 
ater  waa  eomerred,  and  was  celebrated  as  the 
inventor  of  a  famous  compound  moiliolin'  and 
antidote  called  Theriaea  Atuiromachi,  which  re- 
tains its  plaoe  in  some  foreign  Pharmacopoeias 
to  the  present  difiy.  Andromachus  has  left  the 
dircctiona  for  making  this  mixture  in  a  Greek 
elet^iac  poem,  oonsistiog  of  one  hundred  ami 
scventy-fnur  lines,  edited  by  Ti<lica5U8,  Tiguri, 
1607.  and  Li'iiikor,  Noriml».,  1751. — [3.  Sou  of 
the  former,  oouinionly  called  Iho  Younger,  held 
the  same  office,  that  of  phyiieiaa  to  Naro^  after 
his  father's  death.  He  is  penorally  supposed  t<> 
have  been  the  author  of  a  work  on  pharmacy  in 
three  books,  of  whidi  otly  a  £av  firagmanto  re- 
maia] 

AxDEoxioA  ('Avdpoftid^)^  daughter  of  the 
jAhiopian  king  Cephens  and  Cassiopea.  Her 
mother  btiasted  that  the  beatity  of  her  daughter 
surpassed  Utat  of  the  Nereids,  who  prevailed 
OD  Neptune  (Poaeidoa)  to  viat  the  eountry  by 
an  inundation  and  a  sea-ni'.n-ter.  The  oracle 
of  Ammon  promised  deliverance  if  Andromeda 
was  girea  up  to  the  monster;  and  Cepheus, 
obliged  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  his  people, 
ehamed  Andromeda  to  a  rock.  Here  she  was 
firaod  and  saved  by  Perseus,  who  slew  the  mon- 
ster and  obtained  her  as  bis  wife.  Andromeda 
hod  previously  been  pronui«cd  to  Phineu^,  and 
this  ^ye  rise  to  the  famous  tight  of  Phiueus 
and  Perseus  at  the  wedding,  in  which  the  for- 
mer and  all  his  associates  were  slain.  (Ov., 
Met^  y\  1,  teQ.)  After  her  death,  uhe  was 
placed  among  tne  stars. 

[AxDRON  ('AvfJpuj'),  oi  Ilalicamassus,  a  Greek 
historian,  who  wrote  a  work  entitled  Ivyyivaiat, 
of  which  he  himself  made  an  epitome.  Muller 
as«gns  to  this  .fVndron  a  wnrk,  iztpl  &uaiuv, 
whidi  some  ascribe  to  the  fullowi4g.  His  frag- 
mento  are  ooDeeted  by  Milller,  /'^grm.  Jiiti. 
Orae^  vol  ii^  p.  319-352.— 2.  Of  Teoa,  author 
of  a  Periplus,  perhaps  the  same  with  the  Teian 
Aodroo,  SOD  <h  Oebalflos,  whom  Arrian  men- 
tions as  a  companion  of  Aloxandrr  the  Great, 
and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Indian  exploration. 


His  fragments  are  f:^ivon  by  Muller,  L  p^ 
84S-9,i — ^Two  other  historiaus  of  this  name  are 
mentioned,  one  of  Alexandrea,  author  of  a 

Chronica,  a  fragnK-nt  of  which  is  given  by 
Midler,  p.  352 ;  the  other  of  £phesu5,  author 
of  a  work  entitled  TViput :  fraf^nieuta  of  it  are 
given  in  Miiller,  p.  SH-^. — An  Alhcniau,  ^la 
of  Androtion,  anif  f:ithor  nf  the  urat«ir  Auiln-tion.] 

ANDBONictS    (  A.  t'^^u!  iAt*<,).       1.  CiEUUtiltfi, 

eo  called  from  Iub  native  place,  C\Trha,  proba- 
bly lived  about  B.C.  lOO,  and  l>uilt  Ihe  octagonal 
tower  at  Athens,  vuli^arly  calkd  "  the  Tower 
of  the  Winds."  Vid.  Diet,  of  A»t.,  p.  f.lO,  2d 
cd,  where  a  drawing  of  the  building  is  given. 
— 2.  Livius  Andbo.nIccs,  the  earliest  Roman 
poet,  was  a  Greek,  probably  a  native  of  Tareo* 
turn,  and  the  slav.j  uf  M.  Livius  Saliuat^r,  by 
whom  he  was  manumitted,  and  from  whom  he 
received  the  Roman  name  livius.  He  obtom* 
ed  at  Rome  a  perfect  knowlediro  of  the  Latin 
language.  He  wrote  both  tragedies  and  come- 
diea  in  Latin,  and  we  still  poiaesa  the  titlea  and 
fragments  of  at  least  f«>urtecn  of  his  drama*,  all 
of  which  were  borrowed  from  the  Greek;  hia 
firtt  drama  waa  acted  b  EO.  240i  He  alao 
wrote  an  Odi^m^y  in  the  Satumiaa  Taiae  and 
EytvM.  {Vid.  liuotzer,  Livii  Andntiiei  Frag- 
nmU9  CoUeeta,  Ac,  BerL,  1885).— 8.  Of  Rbodb. 
a  Peripatetic  philosopher  at  Home,  about  KC. 
58.  He  published  a  new  edition  of  the  workn 
of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus,  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  library  of  Apcllicon,  and  which 
were  brought  to  Rome  by  vSulla  with  I  Ik-  rt-st 
of  Apellicon's  hbrary  iu  ilC.  84.  Tyraunio 
commenced  this  task,  but  m^parantly  did  not  do 
much  toward  it  The  arrangement  Mhioh  An- 
dronicua  made  of  Aristotle's  writings  seems  to 
be  the  one  wiiich  forma  the  baaia  of  our  present 
eilitioas.  lie  wrote  many  comiiuMitaries  ujx>n 
the  works  of  Aristotle ;  but  none  of  these  is  ex- 
tant, for  the  paraphrase  of  the  Kicomaebean 
Ethics,  which  ia  a.=*crilx;d  to  Andronieus  of 
Rhod^  was  written  by  some  one  else,  and 
may  have  \eea  the  wwk  of  Andronieus  GalUstua 
of  Tliossalonica,  who  was  prtjfossor  in  ttaly  iu 
the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

AjnmSrdua  (*Av6puv  woXtf:  now  CKoftwrX  a 
city  of  Lower  Egypt,  on  the  westeni  biuik  of 
the  Canopio  branch  of  the  2<f  ile,  was  the  capital 
of  tiie  Nomoe  Andropolitea,  and, 'under  the  Ro- 
mans, the  station  of  a  legion. 

AxDKoa  ('Av(5pof :  'Avrfpjof  :  now  Andro),  Mm 
most  northerly  and  one  of  the  largest  islands  of 
the  Cycladcs,  southeast  of  luilxto,  twenty-«Mie 
miles  long  and  eight  broad,  early  attained  iniijx>rt- 
ance,  and  colonizi.-d  Acanthus  and  Stttglra  atK>ut 
RO.  664.  It  was  taken  by  the  Persians  in  tlieir 
invasion  of  Greece,  was  aiterwani  !^ii))jeet  to  tlie 
AUieniaus,  at  a  later  time  tu  tliu  Macedonians, 
and  at  length  to  Attalus  III.,  king  of  Pergamus, 
on  whose  death  (B.C.  I'i")  it  jjaj^sed,  wftli  the 
rest  of  bis  domiuious,  to  the  liomans.  It  waa 
celelvuted  for  its  wine,  whence  the  whole  isl 
and  was  reganled  as  sacred  to  Bacchus  (Diony- 
sus). Its  chief  town,  also  called  Audrus,  cuu- 
tabed  a  eelebrated  temple  of  Baoohos  (DSooy 
bus),  and  a  harV*or  of  Um  name  of  ChMUdeoiV 
and  a  Fort  Qauric»i. 

[AmmoarRiiraa  {'Avdpoadhvc).  of  Thasoi, 
one  of  Alexander's  admirals,  sailed  with  Near- 
ohus»  and  .waa  also  sent  by  Alexander  to  ea 
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ploMthe  ooast  of  (In  PenUD  Gulf.  He  -wrote  {'Xviypide^  or  'Avtjp<u(!ff),  wlioro  j>.  m>n«  with 
an  account  of  his  Toyogi^  and  aLbo  *  Tvf  'Ivdt-  cutaneous  diswMO  wer6  cured  bjr  th«  vaten 
fc^f  UaounXovfA  \  of  the  river. 

AMtmMoH  (Avitporiu»\.  1.  Au  Atlienianl  Anio,  andeoUy  AsIes  (hence,  geiL,  ^\jiieiii«: 
orat4>r,  and  a  cont^'myv^niry  of  l)orm«?thene8, '  now  Teverone  or  L Aniens),  a  river,  the  most 
Hgaui6t  whom  the  latt«  r  tliliveFotl  au  oration,  celebrated  of  the  tributarif*  of  the  Tiber,  riacis 
trtueh  n  still  extant — 2.  The  author  of  an  At* '  in  the  mountains  of  the  Hoi-nioi,  near  Trebai 
this,  or  a  work  on  the  historv  of  Atti*-.-!,  [  Frag- '  (now  Trcvi),  flow -4  first  northwest  and  the* 
mentfi  published  by  Siebells  with  I'lulocliorua,  fiouthwcst  thn»U|t,'h  nanx.w  muuutain-vallejs,  x»- 


ceive»  the  brook  l)i;/cutia  (now  Lictma),  uboTtt 
Tibur,  forms  at  Tibur  U-auUful  waterfalia  (lionc« 
prvecej)*  Anio,  Ilor.,  Cann,  1,  7,  13),  auti  liows, 
forming  the  boundani'  botweco  Liitium  and  the 
land  of  the  Sabin.'s.  iuto  the  Tiber,  three  miles 
above  ICome,  where  the  town  of  Antenin^e  stood. 
The  water  ik  tbe  Anio  was  oooTeyed  to  Room 
by  two  aqueducts,  the  An  to  retux  and  Anio  «0- 


Lips^  1811,  and  by  MUller  m  bit  J^rtiffm.  HUt. 
Onee^  voL  i,  p.  871-:!V7  ] 

AHKMdaKA,  afterward  AnemOlka  ('Avc/xupeta, 
*A»euuXeta;  'Avefutpiev^\  a  town  on  a  fafll  oo 
the  Dortiers  of  Phoois  and  Delphi. 

AKtJtCanjK  ('Avc/xovp(OV :  now  Anamur,  with 
rmmy,  a  town  and  promoptory  at  the  Bonthern 
point  of  Cilicia,  oppoHitc  to  Cyprus, 

[Akoeuon  {'AyyeXtuv)t  an  artist  always  men- !  vim.    FtdL  IHcL  of  AnL,  p.  1 10,  1 1 1 ,  2d  ed. 
taooed  in  eonncctkn  with  Teetnaa:  thqr  w««L  [ AiimMMB or  AmsNMion,  a  dty  of 
pupils  of  Dipxnoa  and  SejUb,  and  flmiriihed 
about  B.C.] 

AwonOirA  or  AhoxbOsiIa,  a  Boman  goddeaa, 
respecting  whom  wc  have  different  statcmeute, 
some  representing  her  as  Uie  goddess  of  eilence, 
others  as  the  godcless  of  anguish  and  fear ;  that 
is,  the  goddess  who  not  oidy  pfodnoea  this  state 
of  mind,  but  also  ri-lieves  men  from  it.  Her 


statue  stood  in  the  temple  of  Volupiji,  with  hor 
mouth  bound  and  eealed  up.  Her  festival,  An- 
fffrtmalin,  was  eelebrated  yearly  oa  the  twelfth 

of  December. 

.\N<.i  ri„s  ('Ay}'trf7f :  now  AnglMUi^  a  tlTer 
in  Maee<loni:v,  flowing  into  the  Strymoa 

ANiiiTiA  or  ANGcmA,  a  goddess  worshipped 
\n  tbe  Itarsians  and  Blarrubians,  who  iiTed 
aoout  the  shores  of  the  I^ke  Fucinus. 

Angu  or  Ayoui,  a  German  people  of  the 
raee  of  the  Sueri,  oo  the  left  baut  of  the  "EWm, 
afterwanl  passed  over  with  the  Saxons  into 
Britain,  which  was  called  after  them  Knglaod. 
FsdL  SAZOim.  A  portion  of  them  appear  to 
haveaettled  in  Avqi^n  in  .Schleswig. 

AwOBlVAau,  a  German  people  dwelling  on 
both  rides  of  lSa»  Visurgis  (now  Weter),  separa- 
ted from  the  Cherusci  by  an  agger  or  mound  of 
earth.  The  name  is  usually  derived  fn>m  An- 
iftm,  that  is,  meadows.  They  were  generally 
on  friendly  terms  with  the  Homims,  but  rebelled 
in  A.D.  16,  and  were  8ubdue<l.  Towar<J  tlie  end 
of  the  first  century  they  extende<l  their  terri- 
toffiea  aouthward,  and,  in  eonjunoticn)  with  the 
Cliamnvi,  took  posscsgion  of  part  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  liructeri,  south  and  east  of  Uio  Lippe, 
the  Angaria  or  Engem  of  the  Middle  Age«i. 

Anic£tus  \i\K\-iKiirnr).  ].  Son  ftf  llercules, 
by  Ucbo,  ailer  his  adnusaion  to  the  abode  of  the 
gods.]~8.  A  fireedman  of  Nero,  and  formerly 
his  tut<^>r,  was  employed  by  the  emperor  in  the 
execution  of  many  oi  his  crimes :  ho  was  after- 
ward banished  to  Sardinia,  where  be  died. 
ANicirg  r»ALLU6.  Vid.  0  vi.u  s. 
[Anicius,  C,  a  senator  and  fncnd  of  Cicero, 
wfaoae  YiUawaa  near  liie  latter's;  mentioned 
in  tlie  letters  of  Cicero.] 

AnIobus  ('Aviypof :  now  Matro-Potamo),  a 


n;eti<-a,  near  which  a  battle  was  lbl|gbt  betW« 
Uasdrubal  and  the  Scipios.  i 
Aniim  ('Artof),  800  of  Apollo  hj  Orella%  or 

RhOBO^  and  priest  of  Ajvllo  at  D.  |os,  Bj 
rippe  be  had  three  daughters,  CEuo,  Spenne^ 
and  Elois,  to  whom  Baedras  (Dionysus)  gare 
the  power  of  produeini;  at  will  any  quantity  of 
wine,  com,  and  oil,  whence  they  were  called 
(Ettotrunce.  When  the  Greeks,  on  tlieir  expedi- 
tioo  to  Troy,  limde<l  in  Delos,  Anius  endeavored 
to  persuade  them  to  stay  witli  him  fur  nine 
years,  as  it  was  decreed  by  fate  that  they  should 
not  take  Troy  until  the  tenth  year;  and  he 
promiriod.  with  the  help  of  his  three  daughters, 
to  supply  them  with  idl  they  wanted  during  that 
neriod.  '  After  the  foil  M  TVoy,  Maeu  wna 
kindly  received  l)y  Anius. 

Anna,  dai^gter  of  Belus  and  sister  of  DtUa 
After  llie  death  of  the  bitter,  abe  fled  tnm 
Carthage  to  Italy,  whi  te  -jir  was  kindly  re- 
ceived by  .idEIueaa.  Here  ehe  excited  the  jeal- 
ousy of  Lavinia,  and  being  warned  in  a  dNm 
by  Dido,  she  fled  nn<l  threw  hcreolf  bto  tha 
liivcr  Numicius.  Henceforth  she  was  wei^ 
^lupped  as  tbe  nymph  (tf  that  riTer,  tinder  tlie 
name  of  Anna  Pkhbnna.  There  are  ^arioa• 
other  stories  respecting  the  origm  of  her  wor- 
ship. Ovid  relates  that  she  was  coDsidered  hj 
some  as  Luna,  by  others  as  Themis,  by  others 
m  I",  (hiiii^liter  of  Iiiachns,  V»y  (.th<  r>'  as  the 
Anna  of  liuvilhe,  whu  .■.u]i[»Iit  ii  the  jjkbs  with 
fix>d,  when  they  seceded  to  the  Muna  Saeer. 
(Ov.,  Fast.,  iii..  H«  r  festival  was  cele- 

brated on  the  15th  of  March.  JShe  was,  in  rc:di- 
tv,  an  old  Italian  dirinity,  who  was  regarded  as 
tlie  fjiv.  r  of  life,  health,  and  plenty,  as  the  god- 
dess whose  powers  were  must  manifest  at  the 
retnm  of  spring,  when  h^  ftetfrai  waa  ede- 
brated.  The  identification  of  tliis  goddess  with 
Anno,  the  sister  of  Dido,  is  undoubtedly  of  late 
origin. 

Anna  Comnkna.  daughter  of  Alexis  1.  Com- 
QCDus  (rcitfued  A.D.  1081-1118),  wrote  tbe  life 
of  her  lliOier  AI^  b  fifteen  bodka,  wideh  ii 

one  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  hia< 
torios  of  the  Byzantine  hterature.  Edition*. 


small  river  in  tlie  Triphylian  Elis,  the  i/tnt/aus  >  By  Possinus,  Paris,  1651;  by  Schopcn,  Boan, 
(Mtvwytof)  of  Homer  (/Cxi.,  721),  rises  in  IkuMmt  1889,  8va 

Ljipithaa,  and  flows  into  tlie  Ionian  Sea  near'  AnnAms.  a  cognomen  of  the  Villia  Oens,  tlri^t 
Samicum:  its  waters  have  a  dis}u,'reeablc  smell,  j  acquirc<i  by  \  illius,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  in 
and  ita  fish  are  not  eatable.  Near  Samicum  :  B.C.  179,  because  he  introduced  a  law  fixing 
waa  a  eave  saored  to  tbe  lfymp^4  AKigndn\ the  year  (omimm)  at  which  it  waa  lawM  for  a 
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AITTEVOATA. 


penoD  to  be  a  wmdidato  ht  «adi  of  tfw  public 

offices. 

Ankkius,  le^to  of  M.  Cicero  during  bis 
government  of  Gilieia,  B.C.  61. 

[Annia,  -wife  of  L.  Cinna,  and,  after  his 
death,  of  M.  Hso  Calpumianos.] 

AmnlxoiB,  a  Bionuui  poet»  liTod  in  the  time 
of  Trajan  and  Hadriai^  nd  vrofce  FeMeonine 


Amnoiais  {*AvpiKepi{),  a  Cjreoaio  philoflo- 

plu  r,  pf  wbom  Uie  ancients  have  left  us  contra- 
dictory accounts.  Many  modem  writers  have 
waopaud  that  there  were  two  pbOoeopheri  of 
tfuB  Dame,  the  one  coDt<'tnp)rar>'  witn  Phito, 
whom  he  is  said  to  have  raustmied  for  twenty 
oaiun  from  IMooyuas  of  Syraeuee,  and  the  other 
with  Alexander  the  Ureat 

Annii's  Cimbeb.    Vi<L  CuiBsa. 

AnnIus  MiLO.    Vi<L  Milo. 

Anser,  a  |X)et  of  the  Augustan  age,  a  friend 
of  the  ttiumvir  Marcus  Antonius,  and  one  of  the 
detractons  of  V'irglL  Hence  Virgil  plays  upon 
his  name  (Jft^  ik,  M>  Orid  (SWk,  iL,  485) 
ealla  him  procax. 

AKSiBAaii  or  AmpsivabIi,  a  German  people, 
origioaUy  dwelt  south  of  the  Bructeri,  between 
the  sources  of  the  Ems  and  tbo  Wesf-r :  driven 
out  of  their  country  hy  tl»o  Cbauci  in  the  rt-iiju 
of  Neco  (AJD.  69),  they  asked  the  iionians  for 
permission  to  sottlo  in  the  Roman  forrit  Tv  bc- 
t:ween  the  Rhine  and  the  Yssel,  but  wlicu  iheir 
re<|ueet  was  refbsed  they  wandered  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  cotjntr^'  to  the  CluTusci.  and  wore 
at  leittth  extirpated,  according  tu  Tacitus.  We 
fiod  ueir  name,  bowerer,  amoo;  tiie  Franks  in 
the  time  of  Julian. 

AOTiSdroua  \^kvTaM~o7.ig  :  near  Gau-el-Ke- 
hWy,  an  andent  ^  of  Upper  Ej^yj>t  (the  The- 
baic), on  the  east  side  of  tne  Nile,  but  at  some 
diataooe  from  the  river,  was  the  capital  of  the 
Komoa  Aotnopolites,  and  one  of  the  diief  seats 
of  the  worship  of  Osiris. 

AxTiScs  ('AvToiof).  1.  Son  of  j^eptuno  (I'o- 
seidon)  and  Ge,  a  mighty  giant  and  wrestler  in 
Ubya,  whose  strength  was  inTiooible  so  lon^ 
aa  he  remained  in  ctnitact  with  his  mother 
earth.  Hie  strangers  who  came  to  liis  country 
VOM  eompelled  to  wrestle  with  him ;  the  con- 
quered were  slain,  and  out  of  their  skulls  he 
built  a  house  to  Neptune  (Poseidon).  Hercules 
disooyered  the  aoiiroe  of  his  strength,  lifted  him 
from  tlie  earth,  and  crusbed  him  in  the  air. 
The  tomb  of  AnUeua  {Antai  coliia),  which  form- 
ed a  moderate  hill  in  the  shape  of  a  man  stretch- 
ed out  at  full  lonj^th,  vrm  shown  near  the  town 
of  Tingia  in  Mauretania  d«jwu  to  a  late  period 
—2.  [A  eompamon  of  Tumus,  slain  by  ^nead.l 

Antagoras  {'Xfraynpar),  of  Rhode?,  tl'»urish- 
ed  about  B.C.  270,  a  friend  of  Autigonus  Goua- 
tas  and  a  oontemporair  of  AratnSb .  He  wrote 
an  epic  poem  cntitlcfl  Thfbais,  and  also  opi- 
nams,  of  whicli  specimens  are  still  extant  [in 
flie  Greek  Anthology.] 

AxTALciPAs  ('Aj  ra/.A'ffnr).  a  Spartan,  son  of 
J^eon,  is  chiefly  known  by  the  celebrated  treaty 
eoodnded  wiu  Per^  in  6.0.  S87,  usoally  called 
the  pe^ce  of  Antaloidas,  Binoe  it  was  the  fruit 
of  his  diploma^^.  Aooordi^  to  this  treaty,  all 
the  QreeK  cities  in  Asia  l&or,  together  with 
ClazomenjB  and  Cyprus,  were  to  belong  to  the 
Persian  kimc*  the  Athenians  were  allowed  to 


.retain  only  Leimios,  Imlme,  and  Scyros;  and 
'all  the  other  Greek  eitiei  wfre  to  be  inde> 

pendent 

Antander  ('AvravdipOf).  1.  Brother  of  Agatli- 
ocles,  king  of  Syracuse,  wrote  the  life  of  bis 
brother.  [A  fragment,  preserved  by  Diodorus,  is 
giTen  by  MQUer,  Frag.  Bitl.  Orcee^  vol  ii.,  p. 
383. — 2.  General  of  the  Messcnians,  and  com- 
mander of  cavalry  in  the  iirst  Messenian  wai 
against  (be  Laeedaemoniana] 

AxTAXDEUS  {' \vrav^f>o<:  :  ' Xvrnn^nor  :  now 
AntandroU  a  city  of  Great  Mrsia,  on  the  Adra- 
myttian  Onl^  at  Ibe  foot  of  Mount  Ida;  an 
Jiolian  oi'lony.  A  irgil  represents  .i-ICnoa-s  aa 
tonchinff  here  after  leaving  Troy  {^jdSn.,  iii-,  K'O). 

AmXaloDB  ('Avrc^a^:  now  jPoHota),  a 
town  on  the  northern  border  of  Phanida,  op 
posite  the  island  of  Aradus. 

AirrftA  or  AntIa  ('Avrrm),  daughter  of  the 
Lycian  king  lobates,  wife  of  Projtus  of  Argt^a. 
She  is  also  calletl  Sthcnolxpa.  Respecting  licr 
love  for  Bellert»pboute8,  see  RELLEBoruosTEs. 

[Anteius,  P,  appointed  goverror  of  Syria  .^.'5 
A.!).  Oil  aec'Hiut  of  the  fuvor  in  which  be  btond 
with  Agnj)jjiua,  be  was  an  object  of  hatred  to 
Nero:  beug  accused  of  a  conspiracy,  he  to«>k 
ptiison,  but»  finding  this  too  slow,  be  opened  hie 

VeiuiJ.J 

ANTKifK.£  (Autemnas,  -atis).  an  ancient  Sa- 
bine town  nt  the  juuetion  of  the  Aiiio  and  the 
Tiber,  dcbtroved  by  tbo  Romans  in  the  earliest 
tmies. 

A.vTK.NOR  {' .\vTrivup).  1.  A  Trojau,  son  of 
^yetes  and  Uleomestra,  and  husband  of  The- 
ano.  Aeoording  to  Homer,  be  was  one  of  the 
wi.'icst  among  the  elders  at  Troy  :  he  received 
Mcnelaus  and  Ulysses  into  his  house  when  they 
came  to  Troy  aa  ambasiadort,  and  advised  bie 
fellow-citizens  to  restore  Helen  to  Mcnelaus. 
Thus  he  is  represented  as  a  traitor  to  his  coun* 
try,  and  when  eoit  to  Agamemnon,  just  before 
llie  takinu:  of  Troy,  t<>  negotiate  ]x*aoe,  he  con- 
certed a  plan  of  delivering  the  ci^,  and  even 
the  pollaaiam,  into  the  bands  of  the  Gredn. 
On  tneeapturc  of  Troy,  Anteni)r  was  sparid  by 
the  Oreeks.  His  history  after  this  event  is  re- 
lated differeoUy.  Some  writers  relate  that  be 
f'  *uuded  a  new  Idngdorn  at  Troy ;  according  to 
others,  he  embarked  with  Menelaus  and  Helen, 
was  carried  to  Libya,  and  settled  at  Cyrene ; 
while  a  third  accoont  itatee  that  he  went  witli 
the  Ueueti  to  Thrace,  and  thence  to  the  w.  st- 
em coast  of  the  Adriatic,  where  tlie  foundation 
of  Patavium  and  several  other  towns  is  ascribed 
to  him.  The  sons  and  descendants  of  Anteoor 
were  called  AnUnHfUke. — 2.  Son  of  Euphranor, 
an  Athenian  sculptor,  made  the  first  bron7.e 
statues  of  Harmoiliiis  and  Aristoglton,  which 
ithe  Atlieuiana  set  up  in  the  Ceramicus,  B.C. 
009.  Tbeee  etatoee  were  eartied  off  to  Susa  by 
Xerxes,  and  their  place  "was  supplied  l^y  others 
made  cither  by  Cailias  or  by  Praxiteles.  After 
flie  eonquest  of  Persia,  iUexander  the  Great 
.sent  the  statues  b.iek  to  Atb.  rif,  where  thcj 
were  again  set  up  in  the  Ceramicus, 

Awrlaoe.   Vtd.  Enoai 

AxTEvonTA,  also  Cfilled  Porrima  or  PaoRas, 
together  with  Fostvorta,  ai*e  described  eithtf 
as  the  two  elstert  or  companions  4^  the  Reman 
goddess  Cannonta;  but  originally  they  were 
only  two  attribates  of  the  one  goddess  Car* 
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ANTIGONUS. 


lesortbb;;  her  knowlodg«  of  |    [AimcnAGCs  ^AnfUpay^c:  nmr  Sotanbomlm)^ 

'  '  a  l<iffy  and  steep  rnonntain  range  iu  Lycia,  fvfr 
nin>;  iu  a  northuist  directiuQ  aloug  tho  oo«t 
of  tlie  SinoB  GIoucub.] 

(AxTicRATK-s  {'AvTiKpuTTii),  A  Spartan,  who 
cluimed  tho  uicrit  of  having  dealt  tlie  blow  that 
proved  fatal  to  I^Mninoiidaa  at  MantiiiM.] 

ANxicfaA,  more  ancicntlj  ANnciaaBa,  (*Ai^ 
TiKiftfta  or  'AvrUtvpa  ;  'AvriKvpiv^,  ' AvTiKVpaio(\ 
1.  {So^  AMfftm  ^fiHm),  a  towD  iu  rhoda,  "wito 
a  harbor  on  a  penimsula  on  the  wcf'tcrn  s^i  !.  "f 
the  Sinus  Antiejrauus,  a  bay  of  the  CritKiau 
Gulf,  called  in  ancient  tiiiMB  C}'])aris«us,  and 
celebrated  for  its  hellebore.  It  contimuxl  to  b« 
a  place  of  importance  under  the  lioniauft. — i. 
A  town  in  Thee^&ly,  on  the  Sp«rdi«ii«,  Dot  far 
from  ita  mouth,  lioth  towna  were  celebrated 
for  thoir  hftUebore,  the  ciiicf  remedy  in  antiquity 
for  madness ;  hence  the  proverb,  'Av-ituftPai  at 
dei,  when  a  person  acted  senselcst^ly,  and  Jfdr 
vigci  Anticyram.   (Hor,,  Sat^  ii,  3,  166.) 

AntIoSkes  {'kv-iyivT}^),  a  general  of  Aloxan 
der  the  Great,  on  whose  deatii  he  obtained  th< 
satrapy  of  Susiana,  and  espoused  the  side  of 
Eunii-tiea.  On  the  defeat  of  tJie  latter  in  B.C. 
816,  Antigeoca  fcU  into  the  baoda  of  lua  vaaaj 
Antigonus,  and  waa  burned  aliva  bim. 

Antiqknioas  ('Kvriyn  idaO,  a  Thebaic  a  cdc- 
bratod  fiute-playarj  and  a  pMd  Itvad  in  tiie  time 
of  Almnrndir  tte  Great 

AniMinc  i^KvTiywrj).  1.  Daughter  of  Oidipus 
bv  hit  mother  Jocast«»  and  tiater  of  IsmeiM^  aod 
or  Eteodea  and  Polyitfees.  lb  the  tn^  atefy 
of  (Edipu;;,  Antigone  appears  as  a  noble  maiden, 
with  a  truly  heroic  attachmeat  to  bar  fatlMr 
and  brothert.  When  (Edipos  had  blinded  lum> 
self,  and  was  obliged  to  quit  Tbcbos,  he  vas 
aooomuanied  by  Antigooe^  who  remained  with 
Um  till  be  died  in  Oolonm,  and  then  retnnied 
to  Thebt^s.  After  lier  two  brothers  bad  killed 
each  other  in  battle,  and  Creoo,  the  king  of 
Thebee,  nwM  not  allow  Potymeee  to  be  bmed, 
Antigone  alone  defied  the  tyrant,  and  buried  the 
body  of  her  brother.  Creon  tbereupoo  ordered 
her  to  be  ibut  up  in  a  ■ubtoranean  eaTe,  wbere 
she  killed  liersclf.  IIa«nion.  the  son  of  Croon, 
who  waa  in  love  with  lier,  killed  himself  by  her 
ddft— [8.  Daof^ter  of  the  IVo^  king  Lmom- 
don,  changed  liy  .luno  ^Bera)into  a  Rt«>rk.  l>e- 
cause  she  presumed  to  Tie  wui  her  in  the  beau- 
ty of  her  hair^.  (HistorioaL)  Dmgbter  of 

Caii»nndor,  second  w  ifo  of  Ftoloiqr  L>gW»  *3bA 
mother  of  Bereuce.] 
AiraMKmfA  or     and  -Ia  ('At^i>^rta,  'Avr»> 

yov'ia).  1.  (Now  Tjiflnii),  a  town  in  Epiros 
(lllyricum),  at  the  junction  of  a  tributary  with 
the  AoiiB,  and  near  a  narrow  nass  of  the  Aen^ 

cerauninn  Mountain.*.  —  2.  A  Macedonian  town 
in  Chalcidice. — 3.  Vid.  HLxynmsJi — 4.  A  town 


mcnta,  the  f  m 

the  future,  ami  tlie  latter  that  of  thepaat» 
Ogous  to  the  two-hended  Jauus. 

[A>THKA  {^Avdna\  a  city  of  Messenia.  men- 
tioned by  Homer  (//„  9,  161)  ;  the  later  ThuricL, 
)r,  according  to  otbei-H,  identical  with  Asitu.^ 

AATHfinON  {'kv6t}6uv  :  'kv&ti6ovioi :  now  Lu- 
kiti  /).  1.  A  town  of  Bo^'tia  -u'ltli  n  harbor,  on  the 
eoast  of  the  Eubcean  SSea,  at  the  loot  of  Mount 
Meaiapius,  said  to  have  derived  its  name  ftom 
a  nymph  Anthcdon,  or  frctni  Antln  iion,  son  of 
Glaucus,  who  was  here  changed  into  a  god. 
(Ov,  ifet,  vil,  2.i2 ;  xiii,  906.)  The  iuhabi^ 
ants  lived  chiefly  by  tit^^hit^. — [2.  A  sea-port  of 
Argolis  on  the  Saronic  Guli^  nc&r  the  borders 
of  Corinthia,  called  by  Ptolemy  'Adifvaiuv  AifJjv. 

A  harbor  in  the  southern  part  of  Falesdne, 
afterward  called  'KypiitTnd^.^ 

[AxTHftiji  {'Kv&^'/.rt),  a  village  of  Thcssaly,  be- 
tween the  entrance  of  the  Asopus  into  the  Ma- 
liae  Golf  and  Thermopylto,  containing  a  temple 
of  Ceres :  it  was  cme  of  the  plMM  oif  f"f4**y 
of  the  Amphie^onic  oouneiLI 

ANTUEMios,  emperor  of  tne  Weat»  AD.  467- 
472.  was  killud  ou  the  oaptnre  of  Borne  faj  Ri- 
eimer,  who  made  Olybrina  emperor. 

ANTBiifts  {'Av$efioi>{  -ovvr>c:  'Av0eftovcioc)t 
a  Maccdi>uian  town  in  Chalcidice. 

AnHajtOsiA  or  AirrBiaiua  {'AvOuiovaia),  a 
eitir  of  Mesopotamia,  southwest  of  cdesso,  and 
a  little  east  of  the  Euphrates.  The  eurround- 
ing  district  waa  called  bj  the  same  name,  but 
waa  generaHy  included  tmder  the  name  of  Os- 

ailOENE. 

AxTB&m  {^Av6^v^)f  a  place  in  C^iuia,  in  the 
PeloponncBUn 

f  AsTUERMi'S,  a  ptxituury  of  Chios,  father  of 
Jiupolus  and  Athenis:  as  the  name  is  differently 
inren  in  diflhnot  M8S.,  8!Uig  lias  proposed  Ar- 
ehenous  instead  of  Anthennus. 

[AifTHKOB  {'Aiidtvi)f  a  Trojao^  a  oompaoioo 
of  .^Bneas.] 

Antiivlla  ArOv/.la),  a  considcrnble  city  of 
Lower  Egyptt  near  the  mouth  of  the  Canopio 
bradeh  of  um  Nile,  bdow  NaneratiB,  llie  veve- 
nues  of  which,  under  the  Peniinn'',  were  as- 
sigoed  to  the  wife  of  the  satrap  of  Egyp^  ^ 
provide  ber  with  aboee. 

AxTiA.ti,  Q.  Valkiuip.  a  Roman  liistorian, 
flourished  about  B.C.  60,  and  wrote  the  history 
of  Rome  from  tiie  eailiiwt  tivioa  downtotboee 
of  Sulla.  He  is  frequently  referred  to  by  Livy, 
who  speaks  of  him  as  the  most  hring  of  all  the 
annaliita,  and  tfWfltn  iHnntifttiT  faia  name  with- 
out terms  of  reprOMh:  tiMNaan  be  little  doubt 
that  Livya  judgmol  it  eorreot  [The  frag- 
ments of  faia  work  are  eoBeeted  bj  Bxnnae  m 
his  Vittr  et  J^Vagm,  wtUnm  MUL  JKom,  Berlin, 

J  888,  p.  271-88.] 


AxncLftA  {'AmixXtia),  dangliterof  Antolycua,  on  the  Orontes  in  Syria,  founded  by  Aotigonuaaa 

«ife  of  Laertes,  and  niotlicr  of  UIys.'?cf»,  died  of  'the  capital  of  his  empire  (B.C.  306),  but  most 
grief  at  the  lung  absence  of  her  soa   It  is  said  ,  of  its  mhabitants  were  transferred  by  Seleucus 


that,  before  mairyini^  Lailrte^  she  fired  on  in- 
timate terms  with  Sisyphus  ;  w'  *  »^ 
oalls  Ulysses  a  son  of  Sisyphus. 

ANTicLioES  i'AvTiK?^t&Ti(y,  of  Athens,  lived  i  Na  2. 


to  AmooHiA,  which  was  built  in  its  neighbor* 

hood. — 5.  A  towTi  iu  Eithynia,  afterward  Ivi'^.-i  n. 
A  town  in  the  Troas.    Vid,  ALKXANuaio. 


after  tlic  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  was 
the  autiwr  of  several  works,  the  most  import- 
ant of  which  was  entitled  Ihtti  {N6<rroi),  con- 
tninini:  nn  account  of  the  return  of  the  Greeks 
from  their  mythical  expeditious. 


SANTiGtJNis  ('Avri)w/f).  an  Athenian  tri>>e.  so 
ed  in  honor  of  Antigonus,  father  oi  Deme- 
trius.] 

AMitJoM's  {'AvTt-joior).  1.  King  of  Apia, 
suruamed  the  One-eyed  son  of  Phiip  of  Ely 


i^iyuizco  by  GoOglc 


AKTlLIBANUa 


AITTIOCBIA. 


miotu,  and  father  of  DenMCrim  Polioroctes  by '  cceds  m  height.    Its  highest  eammit  it  Mowt 

Stratuuice.  He  "was  one  of  (lio  pen<  raU  «'f  Hermou  (also  Jehfl-^.^  S/iriih). 
Alexander  the  Great,  aud  iu  the  divi-iuu  of  Lbe  ANTiLociifs  (  Aj  ri/.o^oi),  son  of  Nost«>r  and 
empu-e  after  the  death  of  the  latter  (B.O.  328X  I  Amudbia  or  Eurydice/ accompanied  hin  father 
he  recrived  the  provinces  o(  tlio  Grt  rit.  r  PhryiL,'-  to  Troy,  ar.d  distinrruisliod  liinuelf  by  his  braT- 
ia,  Lyciii,  uud  I'amjjiiylia.  On  the  death  of  ery.  He  was  slain  before  Troy  by  Memnun  the 
the  ref^nt  Antipater  in  319,  he  aapired  to  tho  '  yEtliiopian,  and  waa  buried  by  tho  ilde  (if  hb 
•overeignty  of  AsIa.    In  :n6  he  defent<  <l  niid  friends  A- iiillcs  and  Patroclus. 


Rut  Eumeaes  to  death,  after  a  strugglu  of  near- 
/  tibrce  jeara.  Fnm  816  to  Sll  he  carried  on 

war,  with  varying  euooofis,  a^^ainst  Seleuciis, 
Ptolemy,  Caasauder,  aud  Lyaiuiachoa.  Bj  the 
peace  ouMto  b  811,  Aiit%|<omiB  WM  aUoired  to 
nave  the  {government  of  all  Apia  ;  but  peace  did 
not  last  more  than  a  year.  After  the  defeat  of 
Ptolemy's  fleet  in  806,  Antigootti  awamed  the 
title  of  kit);,',  and  lii:^  t  x;unple  was  followed  by 
Ptolemy,  Lysimachua,  and  Seleucus.  lo  the 
tame  year,  Antigoaos  iimided  Kgypt,  bat  tras 
c<ira|K'llod  to  retreat  His  son  Demetrius  car- 
ried on  the  war  with  success  against  Cassander 
in  Greece ;  but  be  was  compelled  to  return  to 
Asia  to  the  amistanee  of  his  firtiiir,  against 
whom  Cassander,  Seleticiw.  l*tolemy,  and  Ly- 
aimaohus  had  formed  a  fnsh  confederacy.  An- 
tigoniiB  aud  DemetrioB  were  defeated  b^  Lysun- 
ncnus  at  the  decisive  battlo  of  Ip«ug  in  Plin.-^;- 
io,  iu  3l>l.  Antigonus  fell  iu  tli«  hattlo  in  the 
eighty-first  year  of  his  age. — J.  CiovATAs,  son 
of  Demetrius  Poliorcetcs,  and  granditon  of  the 
nrecedin<^.  He  assumed  Uic  title  of  Kiu^  of 
Mucodouia.  after  his  fi&ther's  death  in  Asia  in 
}i.C.  'JS.j,  but  he  did  not  obtain  po?s<^ssi(in  of 
the  throne  till  277.  He  was  driven  out  of  his 
l^'ogdom  by  Pyrrhus  of  Epims  in  878,  but  re- 
o«»verod  it  in  the  following  year :  he  was  a<^n\n 
expelled  by  Alexander,  the  son  of  Pyrrhus,  and 
■gain  reeovered  liiB  dominiona.  He  attempted 
to  nrpYont  the  formation  of  the  Acha?.'in  L<':i;ru»-, 
ana  died  in  289.  Ue  was  succeeded  by  Dcme- 
trioi  n  His  enmame  Oooatas  is  nsually  de- 
rived from  Gonnos  or  Gonni  in  Thcssalv ;  but 
some  think  that  Gooatas  is  a  Jilacedoaian  word, 
signifying  an  iron  plate  protecting  the  knee. 
— 3.  bosoN  (so  called  because  he  was  always 
about  to  give,  but  never  did,)  son  of  Demetrius 
of  Cyreue,  and  gnmdson  of  Demetrius  Polior- 
cetes.  On  the  death  of  Demetrios  IT.  in  B.C. 
229,  he  was  left  gimrdian  of  his  son  I'liilip,  but 
he  married  the  widow  of  Demetrius,  aud  became 
Xinig  of  Macedonia  hirasdC  He  supported  Afft* 
ttis  and  tho  Aoha»an  Leaguo  nrrnin.«it  Cleomenes, 
king  of  Sj)arta,  whom  bo  (U'featc<l  at  Sellasia  in 
221,  and  took  Sparta.  On  his  return  to  Mace- 
donia, lip  d'  fi  ated  the  Illyrians,  and  diet!  a  few 
days  afterward,  220. — i.  King  of  Jun^  sou 
of  Aristobulus  IL,  was  plaeed  on  tlie  tfaroDe  by 
the  Parthians  in  B.C.  40,  but  was  taken  prison- 
er by  Sosius,  tho  lieutenant  of  Antony,  aud  was 
put  tn  death  by  the  latter  hi  87.-6.  Of  Oamtb* 
TiH,  lived  at  Alexandrca  a>>out  BO.  250,  and 
wrote  a  work,  still  extant,  entitled  Jiittoria  Mi- 
fuM^  wliieh  is  only  of  ralne  firom  its  preserr- 
ing  extrncfs  fn)m  other  and  better  works. — 
JUiltoiu;  By  J.  Beelanann,  Lips.,  1791,  and  by 
Westermann  In  his  Pmmioxographi,  Bruns., 

1839. 

Airrf LfBAia;8  {^vTi7Ji^vo^ :  now  Jebel-4*- 
Sheikh  or  Anti-Lebanony,  a  mountain  on  tile 
eonfines  of    Palestine,  Pbcenicia,  and  Syria, 


AxTiMAOuus  ('AvT^^of).  J.  A  Trojon,  per 
snaded  his  countrymen  not  to  snrrender  Hden 

to  the  Greeks.  He  had  three  <<>u<,  tun  ,.f  wluim 
were  put  to  death  by  Menelaus. — 2.  <  )i  C'laros 
or  Ooiophon,  a  Greek  epio  and  elegia<>  ]K>et,  was 
probably  a  native  of  Claros,  but  was  called  a  Col- 
Oxonian,  because  Claros  belonged  to  Colojrfion. 
{CtariM»  poeta,  Or^  TVitt^  U  6.  1.)  He  floorish* 
ed  toward  tl»e  end  of  tlie  Pelopruiuesinn  war: 
his  chief  work  was  an  epic  poem  of  great  length 
called  ThebatM  0^6at{^  Antimaehus  was  one 
of  the  forerunners  of  tne  poets  of  tlie  Alexan- 
drine school,  who  wrote  more  for  the  learned 
than  for  the  public  at  large.  The  Alexandrine 
grammarians  assigned  to  him  the  seoond  place 
among  the  epic  poets,  and  the  Emperor  Hadrian 
preferred  hia  works  even  to  thtMe  of  Homer. 
He  also  wrote  a  celehnted  elegiac  poem  called 
Li/de,  which  was  the  name  of  his  wife  or  mis- 
tress, as  well  as  other  works.  There  was  like- 
wise a  tradition  that  he  made  a  recension  of  tlie 
text  of  the  Homeric  poems.  [His  frainnents 
have  been  collected  and  publi^ied  by  Schelleo- 
berg,  HaD^  1766;  some  additi(»al  fragmento 
in  i^t>AV^^  Ani'madversionra  in  Antimafhl  Frarpn., 
Gotting.,  1840;  the  epic  fragments  in  Diuitzer's 
J^affm.dfrFpiaeh.PMB.dtrOritekHtmfAleg' 

andcr,  p.  99.] 

[AxTOiaBUs  {'AvriuoifHi^),  a  sophist  of  Monde 
in  llmiee.  a  pupil  or  Protagoras,  mentioned  by 
Pkto  {Protarj.,  :nr>.  A.)] 

AiiTiMddrdus  (Avrivodv  ito?j(  or  'Apuvotia ; 
itdDS  at  MnmM^  a  splsndid  eitf  ,  hoilt  by  Hbf 
drian,  in  memory  of  mS  fcvorite  ANTi.vofs,  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile,  upon  the  site  ai  the 
aneioit  Beea,  in  Middle  Egypt  (UeptananiB). 
It  was  the  eapital  of  t^ie  Noinos  AntinoiteSk  ind 
had  an  orade  of  the  goddess  Besa. 

ANTfifOca  (AvT/voof).  1.  Son  of  Enplthes 
of  Ithaca,  aud  one  of  the  suitors  of  Penelope, 
was  slain  by  Ulysses. — 2.  A  youth  of  extraor- 
dinary beauty,  b«im  at  Claudiopolis  in  Bithyuia, 
was  the  fi^mite  of  the  Empsrar  Hadrian,  and 
his  companion  in  rfll  hi*  journeys.  Ho  was 
drowned  in  the  Nile,  A.D.  122,  "wbetber  aod- 
dentally  or  on  porpose,  is  uncertaia  The  grief 
of  the  emperor  knew  no  bounds.  He  enr«)lled 
Antinous  among  the  gods,  caused  a  temple  to 
be  ereoted  to  htm  aft  MantinCa,  and  founded  the 
city  of  AxTTNOOPOLrs  in  honor  of  him.  A  large 
number  of  works  of  art  of  all  kinds  were  exe- 
ented  in  his  honor,  and  many  of  them  are  stiU 
extant 

AirridcHlA  and  -tA  {'Avrtoxeia:  'Avuoxnn 
and  -Sxetof,  fern.  'Avnoxk  «nd  -^tuMo,  An(i» 
ehenus).  the  name  of  several  cities  of  Asia,  six 
teen  of  which  are  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Selenena  I  Nieator,  and  named  b  honor  ha 
father  Antiochus.  1.  A.  EpinAPHXXH,  or  as 
DAPmnnf,  or  xn  ORoirmf  ('A.  fxl  ^ufv^:  so 
eidled  from  a  neighboring  greive:  'A.  rr)  CV<6r 
:  ruins  at  Antnkia),  the  eapital  of  tbe  Greek 


MnUal  to  IikNuiiM(noirXs6Miei»X^«r^it«z-l]dqKdom  of  Syria,  and  k)Qg  the  chief  city  of 
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ANTIOCHIA. 


AXriOCHUa 


find  perhaps  of  the  worlil,  stood  on  tho  K  ft  Antjociu  s  ('Avt/oioj-),  i.  King»  of  Syna, 
bank  of  the  Oroates,  about  twcuty  xuilcs  CgeuK.)  1.  8ut£ji  (rd^eU  B.C.  280-261),  wu  tbe  aoo 
sea,  in  a  beautifiilTall^,  abonttfln  miles  of  S<il«ueiis  L,  the  fimider  of  die  Srrina  kbf- 
loDfj  juid  five  or  six  broad,  iDclosed  by  die  ranfjos  doni  <  f  tho  Sclcucida?.  Ho  nmrri.-d  liis  ett-p 
of  Amanus  on  the  oortbwestk  and  CSaaiui  on  the  i  mother  btraUxuce,  witb  whom  he  fell  viaientiy 
•outiMBst    It  vas  bdH  bjr  Selenem  Kicator,  |  in  kire,  and  wbom  hit  ftther  sareiidered  to 


ahniiit  I3.C  300,  and  peopled  chiefly  from  tbe 
ueighbnring  city  of  AxncoMA.  It  flourished  so 
ra]>idly  as  sood  to  need  mUu^ement ;  and  other 
idditioDS  were  n^niu  made  to  it  by  Seleucus  IL 
CalliuieuB  (about  B.C.  210),  and  Antiochus  IV. 
Epiphanes  (about  B.C.  17u).  Hence  it  obtained 
the  name  of  Tetrapolis  (rcrpa7ro//f.  i.  e.  four 


liim.  He  fell  in  battle  against  tbe  Gauls  in  261. 
—2.  Tune  iB.0.  261-246),  son  and  suocevor 

gave  him  hit  winiaine 
of  Theog,  because  he  delivered  tbem  frcm.  that 
tyrant,  llmarchus.  He  carried  on  war  widi 
iHoIcmy  PhiladelphtM,  King  of  -t^'pt,  whidi 
was  1ir<iii<;ht  to  a  close  brf  lui  poltiD^  away 


Htie*\.  Besides  beins?  the  cripitid  of  the  greatest  his  wife  Laodiee,  and  marryinjj  Berenice,  the 
idngaom  t)f  the  world,  it  had  a  considerable  com-  daughter  of  i*tolemy.  After  the  deutii  of  Ftoie- 
merce,  tbe  Oroutes  being  naTigable  up  to  the  |  my,  he  recalled  Laodiee ;  but,  in  rerenge  for  the 
city,  and  the  high  road  between  Asia  and  Europe  insult  she  Imd  received,  she  caused  Antir^hu* 
passing  through  it  Under  the  Homaos  it  was  |  and  Ikrenice  Ir  be  murdered.  During  tbe  reigo 
lhei«eidence  nf  the  proottMobof  Syria;  it  vat  I  of  Antiochus,  Atvui-vi  founded  (he  Parthian 
fivored  luid  vi^ittH^bv  emperors ;  and  was  made  oin]iiro  ('J.'ir  »,  ami  'lhi»>d<>tu9  cstaMi^be*!  an 
a  colouia  with  tlie  J  us  Italioum  by  Antoninus :  iudependeut  kingdom  in  Bactria.  Ue  was  aue- 
Pius.  It  was  one  of  the  eariiest  Btrongfaolds  of  I  eeeded  by  lus  son  Selencoe  OallinkaiL  Ba 
the  Chri.-stiau  faith  ;  t}ii>  first  place  where  th-'  younger  Kn  Antiochus  Hicrax  also  assumed 
Christian  name  was  used  (Acts,  xi^  26) ;  the  ^  the  crown,  and  carried  on  war  some  years  with 
eentre  of  nuMionaiy  efibrCs  fai  tiie  Apoetolie  |  hit  brother.  Vtd.  Ssutocna  IL— S.  The  Gmmn 
ago  ;  and  the  see  of  one  of  the  four  chiof  l.i^h<«p<.  (B.C.  2'J3-187),  second  fon  of  Solenont  Oalliui 
who  were  called  Patriarchs.  Tiioughiur  iufenor  i  cub,  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  Um  death  of 
to  Alexandrea  as  a  eeat  of  learning,  yet  it  { bis  bralfaer  Sdewof  Oenmma,  when  he  wae 

derived  SCUM  distitiL'tiun  in  thin  respec  t  fn>m  th*>  only  in  his  fifteoilh  Tear,  Aftor  defeating  (220) 
teaching  oi  LibaniuB  and  other  iSophists ,  and  |  llolon,  ntn^  (rf  Media»  and  his  brother  Alex- 
ite  wmenoe  in  art  is  atteeted  by  the  beratiftil  ander,  satrap  of  Perrfs,  'wha  had  attem^ilad  lo 

nms  and  medals  Btill  found  among  its  ruin?. '  make  tliemsi  Ivesi  independent,  he  earned  OD 
It  was  destroyed  by  the  Persian  King  ChosroSs  \  war  asainst  Ptolemy  Phiiopator,  king  of  Egypt, 
(AJ>.  640),  but  rebuilt  by  Justbian,  who  gave  it  |  in  onur  to  obtain  Coale^Syria,  PlKraicia,  and 
the  new  name  TheQp6lis  (OeovxoAtc^  Tbe  ^  Palestine,  but  was  obI%ed  to  eede  these  prxw- 
ancient  walls  which  stUl  surround  the  maignifl-  j  inces  to  Pt<ilemv,  in  oonseqnenee  of  hi*  di  f.  at 
cant  mo<lum  town  are  probably  those  built  j  at  the  battle  of  Knphia  near  Gaza,  in  21 T.  lie 
by  Justiuian.  The  name  of  Antiochia  was  |  next  marched  ai^^aiti-st  Achieus,  who  had  ri  vohed 
auo  given  to  the  surrouuding  district.  ».  the  in  A«i:i  Min.ir.  iiud  whom  he  put  to  death, 
northwestern  part  of  Syria,  which  l»ordere<l  wht-u  ho  fell  into  lii.-;  himds  iu  214.  Fid  Aciljcus 
upon  Cilicia. — 2.  A.  ad  M.c:ANDBt'M  ('A.  irpdc  Shortly  after  this  he  was  engaged  for  eeren 
}^ninyi\!tf} :  ruins  near  Yenisftehr),  a  city  of  years  (212-205)  in  an  attempt  to  regain  the 
Curia,  on  U»e  Mieander,  built  by  Antiochus  I.  easte  rn  provmces  of  Asia,  which  had  revolted 
Soter,  on  tbe  aite  of  the  old  city  of  PytlKipolis.  during  Uie  reign  of  Antiochus  IIL ;  but  tbong^ 
— 'A.  A.  risini.E  or  .\n  Pisidia-m  ('A.  lliait^lac  or  he  met  with  great  success,  he  found  it  bopekie 

to  effect  the  eubjugation  of  the  Parthiau 


TT/xif  YLiaidi^),  a  couaideruble  city  on  the  borders 
of  Phrygia  Paroreioe  and   Pisidia;  built  by 

colonist ^  from  Magnesia;  declared  a  free  city  by 


Baelrian  kingdoms,  and  aeoordingly  eooehided 

a  peace  with  them.    In  2n.'5  ho  renewed  biij  wsi 


tho  iiumans  after  their  victory  over  Antiochus '  against  Kgypt  with  more  success,  and  in  196 
the  €hraat  (EO.  189);  made  a  eokny  nnder  { conquered  Rdeatine  and  Ocde-fi^ria,  wUeh  he 


.\iigii?tu3,  and  railed  Cicsarea.  It  wai*  celobra 
ted  for  the  w^orship  and  the  greaf  temple  of 
Ifeo  AroaBOS  (M^  'Ap«aIof,  the  Phrygian  Moou- 
god),  which  the  I't'imaas  suppn  s'^  'd. — t.  A.  M.ui- 
ailiiA('A.  Mopviavy :  now  J/eru  6h<ih-Jchan  /),  a 
te  llie  Petttui  provinoe  of  Margiana,  on  the 
River  Margus,  founded  by  Alexander,  and  at 
first  called  Alexandrea  *,  destroyed  bv  the  bar- 
barians, rebuilt  by  Antiodius  L  Soter,  and 
called  Anttodna.  It  was  beautifully  situated, 
and  was  surronnded  by  a  wall  sevt-nty  stadia 
(about  eight  miles)  in  circuit  Anioug  the  less 
important  citiea  «f  ttie  name  were:  (6.)  A.  ad 
Tauei  M  in  CJommaj^-ene  ;  (H.)  A,  ad  Ca.^r.irM  ;  and 

(7.)  A.  AD  PvRAMUM,  iu  Cilicia.    The  following   *>-    -  r   -    - 

Antioeha  arc  better  known  by  other  oamej^ :  A.  Asia ;  his  neet  was  also  ▼aaquishcd  in  tw  o 
AD  Sabum  (firf.  Adana)  ;  A.  CiiARACEinES  (t I </.  engagements.  In  IPO  he  was  attain  defeated  by 
Chakax)  ;  A.  Callirbhok  {vid.  Edessa)  ;  A.  ad  the  liomans  under  L.  Scipio  at  Mount  Sipylus, 
HiFPUM  {vid.  Oadara)  ;  A  Miodonivb  {ikd.  Nisi-  neitf  Magnena,  and  ocHnpelled  to  ane  for  peace, 
ais);  in  Cilicia (md  Taiaoa);  inOariftMT  Lydia  which  wa^  grant,  d  in  188,  on  condition  of  hii 
(vtdL  TaALUs).  ceding  aU  his  dominions  cast  of  Mount  Taurus 


afterward  gave  as  a  dowry  with  bi.«i  daughter 
Cleopatra  upon  her  marriage  with  Ptolemy 
Kpipnanea.  u  1M  he  eraaaeo^orer  into  Emvpo, 

and  twk  p>w»ef(*ion  of  the  Tbra^ian  Cheri-on*  -te. 
This  brought  him  into  contact  with  the 
Romans,  yno  oommanded  him  to  reatore  tibe 

Chersonese  to  tho  Macedonian  king;  but  be 
refused  to  comply  with  their  demand,  in 
which  resolution  ho  was  strengthened  by  Han- 
nibnl,  who  arrived  at  hi.^  etmrt  in  195.  Hanni- 
bal urged  him  to  invade  Italy  withfnjt  l-'ssof 
time ;  but  Antiochus  did  Uot  follow  liis  advice, 
and  it  was  uot  till  198  that  he  crossed  over  into 
(Jreoee.  In  I'.H  ho  was  defeated  bv  tbe  Romans 
at  Thermomlo;,  and  compelled  to  return  to 
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paying  fifteen  tliousand  Euboic  talents  witLin 
txrelve  years,  giving  up  hJe  elephants  Krid  sliips 
of  war,  and  Burrendeni^,'  the  Koman  euemica ; 
but  he  allowed  Uuuiiibail  to  escape.    In  order 
to  raise  the  money  to  pay  tlie  Romans,  he  at- 
tacked a  wealtliy  temple  in  ElynjaVu,  but  was 
killed  by  the  people  of  the  place  (I Hi).    He  was 
succeeded  by  liia  son  Seloucua  Philopator. — 4. 
Bfifbaxes  (B.C.  175-16-t),  son  of  .iVntioehu.s 
UL,  wu  given  in  hoetage  to  the  Romans  in 
and  was  released  from  captivity  in  176 
Uiroogh  his  brother  Selcucus  Plulopator,  whom 
ho  succeeded  in  the  same  year.    He  carried  on 
war  against  Egypt  from  171-168  with  groat  suc- 
cess in  order  to  obtain  Ckfile-Syria  and  Pales- 
tine, which  bod  been  given  as  a  dowry  with  his 
sister,  and  he  was  preparing  to  lay  siege  to 
Alexandrea  in  168,  wnen  the  Romans  compeiled 
him  to  retire.    He  endeavored  to  root  out  the 
Jewish  religion  and  to  btroduce  the  worship 
of  the  Greek  di>Tnitie8  ;  but  this  attempt  led  to 
a  rising  of  the  Jewish  people,  under  Mattathias 
and  his  heroic  sons  the  Maccabees,  which  An- 
tiochufl  was  unable  to  put  down.    Ho  attempt- 
ed to  plunder  a  temple  in  Elvmai's  in  164,  but 
he  was  repulsed,  and  died  shortly  afterward  in 
A  state  of  raring  madness,  wliich  the  Jews  antl 
Greeks  eaually  attributed  to  his  sacrilegious 
crimes.     His  subjects  gave  him  the  name  of 
Epimanet    the  madman**)  in  parody  of  Epiph- 
anea, — 5.  Ectatob  (B.C.  164-162X  »on  ana  8UC- 
Ct*aor  of  Epiphones,  was  nine  years  old  at  his 
£ather's  death,  and  reigned  umler  tlie  guardian- 
ship of  Lyeias.    He  was  dethroned  and  put  to 
-ieath  by  Demetrius  Soter,  the  e<jn  of  Selcucus 
Philopator,  who  had  hitherto  lived  at  Rome  as 
\  hostage.— 6.  Tueos,  son  of  Alexander  Balas. 
tie  wad  brought  fon*'ard  as  a  claimant  to  the 
-.r*>wn  in  144,  against  Demetrius  I^'icator  by 
Fryphtiu,  but  he  was  murdered  by  Ujc  latter, 
who  aAccnded  the  throno  liinisclf  in  142. — 7. 
Sinlhxs  (EC.  l;i7-l28),  Bo  called  fmm  Si<le  in 
Pamphyha,  where  he  was  brought  up,  younger 
«co  of'  Demetrius  Soter,  succeeded  Irj'phon. 
He  married  Cleopatra,  wife  of  his  elder  brother 
Demetrius  Nicator,  who  was  a  prisoner  with 
tbe  Part^iiona.   He  curried  on  war  against  the 
Parthianri,  at  first  with  success,  but  was  afler- 
ward  defeated  and  slain  in  buttle  in  128. — 8. 
GaTFCs.  or  Hook-nosed  (B.C.  125-00),  second 
son  of  Demetrius  Nicator  and  Cleopatra.  Ho 
VM  placed  upon  the  tlu*one  in  125  by  his  moth- 
er Cf-   '   ■  a,  who  put  to  death  his  elder  broth- 
er ,  bcoause  she  wished  to  have  the 
power  in  her  own  hands.     Ho  poisoue<l  his 
mother  in  12<.i,  and  subsequently  carried  on  war 
fi.ir  ttoiaa  time  with  his  half-brother  A.  LX. 
Cyiiccnus.   At  h^ngth,  in  112,  the  two  broth- 
ers a^ee^l  to  share  tlio  kingdom  between  them, 
A.  Cyziecous  having  Ccalo-Uyria  and  Phoiuicia, 
and  A.  Grypus  tho  remainder  of  the  provinces. 
Grypus  was  assassinated  in  06. — 9.  Cvzicemib, 
from  CyzicuA,  where  he  was  brought  up,  son  of 
A  ViL  Sidctw  and  Cleopatra,  reigned  over 
f",  V  ^'vria  and  llicsnicia  from  112  to  l>6,  but 
t.          ittle  ui  95  against  Selcucurt  Epiphaues, 
too  of  A.  Vllf.  Grypus, — 10.  EusnnKs,  son  of 
A  LX.  CyacoDus,  defeated  Selcucus  Epiph- 
aaca,  who  had  alain  his  father  in  battle,  au<l 
maiotaiited  the  Uirone  against  the  btothors  of 
Selcucus.    He  Buocecdeu  his  fatitu?  Autiochus 


IX.  in  95.— 11.  EriPHANES,  son  of  A.  VHL  Grv 
pus  and  brother  of  Selcucus  Epiphanes,  canied 
on  war  against  A.  X.  Euscbcs,  but  was  defeat- 
ed by  tlie  latter,  and  drowued  in  the  River 
Orontee. — 12.  DiONVsrs,  brother  of  No.  11,  held 
the  crown  for  a  short  time,  but  fell  in  battle 
against  Aretas,  king  of  the  Arabians.    The  Syr- 
ians, worn  out  witL  the  civil  broils  of  the  Se- 
leucida»,  offered  the  kingdom  to  Tignines,  king 
of  Armenia,  who  united  Syria  to  his  own  domiu- 
ions  in  83,  and  held  it  till  his  defeat  by  the  Ro- 
mans in  69. — IS.  A«iATicu8,  son  of  A.  X,  Eu- 
sebes,  became  King  of  Syria  on  the  defeat  of 
Ti^^ranes  by  Lucullus  in  69;  but  he  was  de- 
pnve<l  of  it  in  65  by  Pompey,  who  reduced  Syria 
to  a  Roman  province.    Jui  this  year  the  Seleu- 
cido)  ceased  to  reign. 

IL  Kinfft  of  CovunagtM. 

I.  Made  an  alliance  with  the  Ronums  about 
B.C.  64.  Ho  assisted  Pompey  with  troops  in 
49,  and  was  attacked  by  Antony  in  88.  Ho  was 
succeeded  by  Mithnulates  I.,  about  31. — 2.  Suc- 
ceeded Mithradates  I.,  and  was  put  to  death  at 
Rome  by  Augustus  m  29. — 8.  Succeeded  Mith- 
radates II.,  and  died  in  AJ).  17.  Upon  his 
death,  Commageno  became  a  Roman  province, 
and  remained  so  till  AD.  88. — 4,  Sumamed 
EripiiANEH,  apparently  a  son  of  Antiochus  lU., 
received  his  paternal  dominion  from  Caligula  in 
AD.  38.  He  was  subeequontly  deposed  by 
CaUgula,  but  regained  his  Idngdfom  on  the  ac- 
cession of  CUudius  in  41,  He  was  a  faithful 
ally  of  the  Romans,  and  assisted  them  in  their 
wars  against  the  Parthions  under  Nen>,  and 
against  the  Jews  under  Vespasian.  At  length, 
in  72,  he  was  accused  of  conspiring  with  the 
Parthians  against  the  Romans,  was  deprived  of 
his  kininlom,  Bn«I  retired  to  Rome,  where  he 
passed  the  rtmaindor  of  his  life. 

IIL  Literary. 

1.  Of  JEuM  in  Cilicia,  a  Sophist,  or,  as  he 
hiaihclf  prrtendcd  to  be,  a  t)ynic  philosopher, 
lie  floun.-^hed  altout  A.D.  200,  during  the  reign 
of  Severus  and  Caracalla.  During  the  war  of 
Camealla  against  the  PartliimjH.  he  deserted  to 
the  Parthians  U)gether  with  Tiridutes.  Ho  was 
one  of  tlie  most  distinguished  rhetoricians  of 
his  time,  and  nlno  acquired  some  reputation  as 
a  writer. — 2.  Of  Ascalon,  tho  founder  of  the 
fifth  Academy,  was  a  fhiend  of  Lucullus  and  the 
teacher  of  Cicero  during  his  studios  at  Athens 
(B.C.  79);  but  he  had  a  school  at  Alexandria 
also,  as  well  as  in  Syria,  where  ho  seems  to 
havo  ende<l  his  hfe.  His  principal  teacher  was 
PhUo,  who  succeeded  Plato,  Arcesiias,  an<l  Car- 
ncades,  as  Uio  founder  of  tho  fourth  Academy. 
Ho  is,  however,  better  known  as  the  adversary 
tlian  the  disciple  of  Plxilo ;  and  Cicero  mentions 
a  treatise  cidled  Stmit,  written  by  him  against 
lus  master,  in  wliich  he  refutes  the  Bkopticisin 
of  tlio  Academics. — 3.  Of  Stbacuse,  a  Greek 
historian,  livt^d  about  B.C.  428,  ond  wrote  his- 
tories of  Sicily  and  Italy.  [The  fragments  i  f 
his  writings  oi'o  collected  in  Miillcr's  I'Vagmcitta 
Hi»l.  (hcpc^  vol  i.,  p.  181-184. — 4.  Of^Autx 
AM>aEA,  author  of  a  iiistory  of  the  comic  poeta 
of  Greece.] 

ANTiopK  KvTtuTni).  1.  Daughter  of  Nycttiis 
and  Polyxo,  or  of  the  river-god  Asopiu  in  Bteo- 
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tiii.  l»t-cainc  bv  Jnpiter  (Zeus)  the  motiier  of  | 
Amphion  an  l"  thus.  Vid.  Amnion.  Bac- 
chus (Dionysus)  Uuew  her  into  a  state  of  Mad- 
ness oa  account  of  the  vengeaDce  vhich  her 
•OOS  had  taken  on  Dircc;  Id  this  oonditioa  she 
wandared  throui^h  Greece,  until  Phocus,  the 
gnndBOD  uf  Sm  phus,  cured  and  married  her. 
—2.  An  Amazon,  sister  of  llippolytet  wife  of 
Theseus,  and  mother  of  Hippolytus. 

ANTiPATEB  {' Avurrarpo^).  1.  The  Macedoni- 
an, an  officer  greatly  trusted  by  Philip  and  Alex- 
ander the  Grt  iit.  was  left  by  the  latter  ro;^^t  nt  in 
JAacedonia,  \viioa  lie  crossed  over  iuto  Asia  in 
BXa  334.  In  consequence  of  diAsensioos  be- 
tween Olyinpias  and  Antipater,  th>'  Ijitt.-r  was 
summoned  to  Asia  iu  324,  and  CraU^rus  appoint- 
ed to  the  regency  of  Macedonia,  bat  the  death 
of  Alexander  in  the  follow year  prevented 
these  arrangements  from  taking  effect  An- 
tipater now  obtuned  Macedonia  Igain,  and  in 
conjunction  with  Cratcrus,  who  was  n*9<M  iat.vl 
witL  him  in  the  goTemnieut,  earrivd  on  war 
against  the  Greeks,  who  eodeavond  to  establish 
their  independence.  Thiji  war,  usually  rnll.Ml 
the  Lrt"'»»  war,  from  Lamia,  where  Autiput«.'r 
was  besieged  in  was  terminated  by  Antip- 
ater'ft  victory  over  the  confodoratcj^  at  Cnin- 
oon  in  This  was  followed  by  the  submis- 

rion  of  Afhflu  and  the  deaUi  of  DsiioarrHKNB. 
In  321  Antipater  pa.<«»e<l  over  into  Asia  in  or- 
der to  oppose  l\  nliccas;  but  the  murder  of 
FfetmoaAS  m  £gy  |  )t  y )ut  an  end  to  tUs  war,  and 
left  Antipater  supreine  re<i:ont,  Antipater  died 
in  319,  after  appointing  Polysperchon  rc^eut^ 
and  Ue  own  son  Oimama  to  a  sabotdmate 
position. — 2.  Grandson  of  the  preceding,  aii<l 
second  son  of  Caisander  and  ThessaUiuiea. 
After  fhe  death  of  Us  elder  brother  FbOip  IV. 
(B.C.  295),  great  dinsflnsionB  ensued  between 
Antipater  and  his  younger  brother  Alexander 
for  the  kingdom  of  MModonia.  Antipater,  be- 
lieriog  that  Alexander  wim  favored  by  lii?  moth- 
er, put  her  to  death.  The  younger  brother  upon 
this  applied  for  aid  at  once  to  Pyrrhas  of  Epirus 
and  Demetrius  Poliorcetes.  Tlie  remambg 
history  is  related  differently  ;  but  so  much  is 
certain,  that  both  Antipater  and  Alexander  were 
■nhiequently  put  to  death,  either  by  Demetri- 
DS  or  at  his  instigation,  and  that  Demetrius  be- 
came King  of  Macedonia. — 3.  Father  of  Herod 
the  Orsait>  son  of  a  noUe  Idunucan  of  tlie  same 
name,  ef»piun<'(l  the  cause  <if  ilyreanus  again.-it 
lus  brother  Aristobulus.  He  ingratiated  liimself 
with  the  RonMUia,and  in  R.C.47  was  appointed  by 
Ca?9ar  procurator  of  Juthea,  wliieh  apiwiritnient 
be  helu  till  his  death  in  4.1,  when  he  was  carrie<i 
off  by  poison,  whieb  Maliohus,  whose  life  he  had 
twif^(>  saved,  bribed  the  eup-bearer  of  Ilyroanu-' 
to  administer  to  him.^-4.  Eldest  son  of  Herod 
the  Great  by  his  first  wife,  Doris,  bronght  about 
the  death  of  hii?  two  half-brothers,  Alexander 
and  Aristobulus,  iu  B.  C.  6,  but  was  himself  con- 
demned as  guilty  of  m  eenspiracy  against  his  fa- 
ther's life,  and  was  executed  fave  days  before 
Herod's  death. — 5.  Of  Tarsus,  a  Stoio  pbiioso- 
*jher.  the  mecesscr  of  INogenes  and  the  teach- 
er of  Panretius,  about  I?  C.  144. — 6.  Of  Tyre,  a 
Stoic  philosoplwr,  died  shortly  before  B.C.  45, 
and  wrote  a  work  on  Duties  {De  Ojg^ciin.) — 7. 
Of  Bidon,  the  author  of  several  epigrams  in  the 
Qfitk  Aothology»  flourislMd  about  B.C.  108- 
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100,  and  Bred  to  a  great  age. — 6.  Of 

loniea,  the  author  <>f  several  ejiigniins  iu  the 
Greek  Anthology,  lived  in  the  latter  pari  of  the 
reign  of  Augustus. 

Antipatkr,  L.  C.curs,  a  Roman  jurist  i 
historian,  and  a  contemporary  of  C.  Graochus 
(RO.  123)  and  L.  Crassns,  tiie  orator,  wrote  A'^ 
naif*,  whieh  were  epitomized  by  Briitiis,  ar.d 
wliich  contained  a  valuable  account  of  the  sec- 
ond Punic  war.  [The  fragment*  of  this  wwk 
have  been  published  by  Krnuse  in  his  l^ttg  n 
Frarrmf^ta  vHenM  BuL  Roman.  Berla^ 
p.  18  2-201.  J 

Ajmp,\TRiA  QAvTtiruTpta :  now  B^rat  /\  a 
town  in  IHyrieiim  on  the  borders  of  Maoedoai^ 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Apsua. 

[Antipatris  {'Xyr-rrarpicy,  a  eity  of  Judaea  be 
tween  Jerusalem  pud  ('a>»area,  in  a  beautiful 
and  fruitful  plain :  it  was  built  uu  the  site  of  an 
older  town  calle<l  Caphanaba,  enlaiged  bj  Har- 
od  the  Great.  :ir)d  nsn»ed  uliifijMrfrit  in  booor  of 
his  father  Antipatei  1 

ANTfraXinBS  ('Av-  fdmif).  1.  A  eomic  po«t 
of  the  middle  Attic  comedy,  bom  about  B.C.  }t4. 
atid  died  330.  He  wrote  865,  or  at  the  least 
260  phiys,  which  were  disth^niBhed  bj  ele- 
wnuce  of  langxjag-'  [Tlie  fragments  of  Ui 
plays  are  collected  W  Meineke  in  his 
menta  Comie.  Grm^  toL  i.,  p.  e& 
minor.]— 2.  Of  Benga  in  Tfaraoe,  a  Greek  writ- 
er on  marrelous  and  incredible  things. — Ao 
epigrammalie  poet,  seferal  of  whose  epi^rnuns 
are  still  extant  in  the  Greek  Antliulc-v.  livxi 
about  the  reign  of  Augustus.— [4.  Of  Argos,  a 
senlptor,  disciple  of  Polydetus,  and  teadier  of 
rieon. — .").  A  ])hy>i(  iau  of  Delos,  who  lived 
about  the  banning  of  the  scooud  oeotmy  AJ>.] 
AmfralTBB  CAvrt^Mn7c).  1.  Khig  of  the 
mythical  I^estrygone;*  in  Sicily,  wh<»  are  repre- 
sented as  giants  and  cannibals.  They  destroy 
ed  ehrren  m  the  ships  of  Ulysses,  who  reaped 
with  only  one  ves8eL-^[2.  Son  of  the  <fiTiner 
Melampus,  and  father  of  (Ecles,  mentione<]  hi 
the  Ocfyssey. — 8.  A  companion  of  Juieas.  son 
of  Sarpedon,  slain  by  Tumus.] 

Antiphellus  ('Avn^f A?.of :  now  Aniiphiln], 
a  town  on  the  coast  of  Lycia,  between  I'utara 
and  Aperla»,  originally  the  port  of  Phellus. 

Antu'iikmis  {'Avri^fjftof),  the  ^^MMK«l^  loand> 
er  of  Gcla  iu  tiieily,  B.C.  690. 

ANTiraiun  (^'Aptf^iXoc).  l.  Of  Byuntiam. 
nn  ej)igrammatic  p»et,  author  of  several  exod- 
lent  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  was  a 
contemporary  of  the  Einp.Kir  Nero. — 2.  Of 
Kyypt,  a  di*tinirtii.-«lied  painter,  the  riTjil  of 
Apelles,  jpainted  for  Philip  and  Alexander  the 
Great — [3.  An  Athenian  general  in  the  lium* 
an  war,  ap]>*>iut«Hl  in  the  place  of  Leosthenes.] 

Antipuu.v  {'Avn^Qv).  1.  The  most  andeot 
of  the  ten  orators  in  the  Alenndiine  cmmc, 
wa.s  a  son  of  SoplJlus  the  Sophist,  and  Ixim  at 
lihamuus  in  Attica,  iu  B.C.  4a0.  He  belonged 
to  the  oligarddeal  party  at  Athens,  and  took  aa 
active  part  in  the  e,Htahli»hmeut  of  the  i,"ivem- 
meut  of  the  Four  Hundred  (BuC.  411),  after  the 
overthrow  of  which  he  was  brought  to  trial, 
condeniucd,  mid  put  to  death.  The  oratorical 
powers  of  Aoti^tbon  are  highly  praised  by  the 
ancients.  He  mtrodnoed  great  improrementi 
in  public  speaking,  and  was  tlie  first  who  laid 
down  theoretical  laws  for  practical  dm|aeBes; 
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bo  opened  a  school  in  vUeh  he  taught  rhetoric, 
and  the  historian  Thucydidea  is  said  to  have 
been  one  of  hia  pupils.  The  orations  'n^hich  he 
composed  were  written  for  others;  and  the 
only  time  that  be  spoke  in  public  himself  was 
when  he  wus  accused  uud  coodeamed  to  deatli. 
This  speech,  which  was  cooeidered  in  antiqui- 
ty a  master-piece  of  (loquence,  is  now  lost 
(Thuc,  viii.,  68  ;  Cic,  BriU.,  12.)  We  still  uos- 
Maa  fifteen  orations  of  Antiphon,  three  <^  wnich 
were  written  by  him  for  others,  2ind  the  rcmain- 
iqg  twelve  as  specimena  for  his  school,  or  ex- 
ercisea  on  fictitious  caMS.  Tbej  are  printed 
b  the  collections  of  the  Aftic  orators,  and  sep- 
arately, edited  by  Daiter  and  Sauppe,  Ziiricn, 
1838,  and  HStrner,  Berlioi  1888^2.  A  tragic 
poet»  whom  many  writers  confound  with  the 
AtUo  orator,  lived  at  Syracuse,  at  the  court  of 
the  dder  Dionysius,  by  whom  he  was  put  to 
death. — 3.  Of  Atliens,  a  Sophist  and  au  epic 
poe^  wrote  a  work  on  the  interpretation  of 
dreams,  whieh  is  referred  to  by  Cicero  and 
others.  He  ii  Uie  same  pei*son  as  the  Anti- 
phoo  who  was  an  opponent  of  Socrates.  (Xea, 
Ment-y  L,  6.) — [4.  The  youngest  brother  of  Pla- 
to, meutiouetl  in  the  Parmeuides. — 5.  An  Athe- 
nian, who  was  arrested  for  favoring  the  cause 
of  Macedonia,  at  the  instigation  of  Demosthe- 
Me,  and  put  t<'  death. 

^AxrirnoNUs  ('Avr/^of),  one  of  the  sons  of 
Pnam,  acoompaniod  his  fhtber  when  he  went 
to  solicit  the  body  of  Hector  from  AcJiiile&J 

[ANTiPHRyK  ('Avn^a  an<l  'Ai  r/Opa/),  a  i  itv  of 
Africa,  in  the  Libyan  nunie,  at  bume  di>tance 
from  the  sea:  it  was  here  that  the  common 
Libyan  wine  was  maile,  wliieh  formed  the  dnuk 
of  the  lower  orders  at  Alcjuuidreu.j 

ANTii-Hua  ('Avri0of)t  1.  8oo  of  Priam  and 
n^<-ijl)a,  flaiu  by  Aganieranon, — 2.  Son  of  Thes- 
»;ilus,  and  one  of  the  Greek  heroes  at  Troy. — 
[3,  Son  of  Pyhpmenes  and  the  nymph  Gygiea, 
ally  of  tlie  Trojans,  joint  leader  with  his  Ijrother 
Hesthies  of  the  Majonians  from  Mount  Tmolus. 

Son  of  iEgyptius  of  Ithaca,  a  eompankn  of 
Ulysses  in  his  wanderings;  devoured  by  Poly- 
Bliemns. — d.  Another  Itbacan,  a  friend  of  To- 
lemaebuB.] 

AirriroLis  {\KvT'-n7.t^ :  now  AntiU$,  pro 
nponced  by  the  inhabitants  Antifuml),  a  town  in 
Oallia  Nart>onensis  on  the  coast,  in  the  territory 

of  the  Deeiates,  a  few  miles  west  of  Nicfca,  was 
founded  by  Massilia :  the  muria,  or  salt  pickle 
Blade  of  nsh,  prepared  at  this  town,  was  yery 
eelebrated. 

AsTiRKiiiuM  ('Avr//5/5«ov :  now  Ctutello  di  Ro- 
melia),  a  promontory  on  the  borders  of  .^toUa 
and  Locris,  opposite  Rhiutn  (now  Catiello  di  Ma- 
lta) in  Achaui,  witli  wlii -h  it  f.irrned  the  nar- 
row ditrance  of  the  Coriuthiuu  Gulf:  the  straits 
Mf  sometimes  called  the  Little  Dariamdlu. 

AxnssA  i^kvTiaaa  :  'Avriaanior  :  now  Kala» 
Limnconat),  a  town  iu  Lesbos  with  a  hail>or, 
on  the  western  coast  between  Metliymna  and 
the  prf)montory  Sii^rium,  \\n<^  on^Mnally  on  a 
small  island  opposite  Lesbt^s,  which  was  after- 
Ward  nnited  with  Lesbos.  [It  was  the  birth- 
place of  }>>et  Terpandcr.J  It  was  destroy- 
ed by  the  liomans,  B.C.  1G8,  and  its  inhabitants 
removed  to  Methymna,  because  they  had  as- 
liBted  AntifK>hu8. 

Amtutukxis  {^kvrutQhnii).   1.  Au  Athenian, 


I  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Cynic  philos<^hors 
I  liis  mother  was  a  Thraciau.  In  bin  youth  h* 
I  fought  at  Tanagra  ^li.C.  426),  and  was  a  disci- 

Ele  first  of  Oorgias,  and  then  of  Socrates,  whom 
0  never  quitted,  and  at  wht>se  death  he  was 
present,  Ue  died  at  Athens,  at  the  age  of  SCT* 
enty.  He  taught  in  the  Cynosarges,  a  gymna* 
slum  for  the  use  of  Athenians  b«^ru  of  forei^na 
mothers;  whence  probably  his  followers  were 
called  Cynics  (nvvMcot),  ttiough  othcn  derive 
their  name  from  the  do<?-like  neglect  of  all 
forms  and  usages  of  society.  His  writiitts 
were  Tory  nmneroui^  and  chiefiy  dialogues ;  ms 
style  was  pure  and  degant ;  ajid  he  possesbed 
conaideraUe  powers  of  wit  and  sarcasm.  Two 
deehunatkos  of  his  are  pieserved,  named  Ajaz 
and  Ulysses,  whieh  are  purely  rhetorical  Ho 
was  au  enemy  to  all  speeolatioo,  and  thus  was 
opposed  to  Aato,  whom  he  attacked  furiously 
iu  one  of  his  dialogues.  His  philosopical  sys- 
tem was  confined  abnost  entirely  to  etbics,  and 
he  taught  that  virtue  is  the  sole  thing  necessa- 
ry. He  showed  his  oootempt  of  all  the  luxuries 
and  outward  comforts  of  hfe  by  his  mean  cloth- 
ing and  hard  fare.  From  his  school  the  Stoics 
5u!  scijuently  sprung.  In  one  of  his  works  en- 
titled Physicu*,  he  contended  for  the  unity  of 
U»e  Deity.  (Cic.,  De  Nat.  Deor^  i.,  13.)  tlTio 
friigmcuts  of  his  writings  have  been  collect- 
ed and  publidied  by  Wiuekelmann,  ^n/i«M''«M 
FraffrncHta,  Turiei,  1842.  — 2.  Of  Khodes.  a 
Greek  historian,  who  flourished  about  20o  B.C. 
He  wrote  a  histoiy  of  his  own  times,  which 

has  peri.iiied.J 

AntistIus,  P.,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  BLO.  88, 
a  distin:;ni«lied  orator,  supported  the  party  of 
Sulla,  mid  wiUijjjut  to  death  by  order  of  youug 
Marius  in  82.   His  daughter  AntisUa  was  mar 
ried  to  Ponjjx^ius  Magnus. 

ANTisrius  Labko.    Vid.  LabeOi 

Aimsfritm  Vrrt-s.    Vid.  Ymn. 

ANTlTArncs  (*Ai  r/raipof  :  now  All  Daijh),  a 
chain  of  mountains,  whieh  strikes  off  northeast 
from  the  main  chain  of  tiie  TSorus  on  the  south- 
em  lx»nh.r  of  Cappa<locia,  iu  the  centre  of  which 
district  it  turns  to  the  east  and  runs  parallel  to 
the  Taurus  as  fiir  as  the  Euphrates,  Its  aver- 
age height  exceeds  that  of  the  Taurus;  and 
one  of  ita  summits,  Mount  Amffius,  near  Ma- 
laca,  b  the  loftiest  mountafai  of  Asia  if  inor. 

jLinibM  (Antias  :  now  lorre  or  Porto  d'Anzo), 
a  very  ancient  town  of  Latium,  on  a  rocky  prom- 
ontory running  out  some  distanoe  into  tne  Tyr- 
rhenian Sea.  It  was  founded  by  Tyrrhenians 
and  Pelaf^ians,  and  in  earlier  and  even  later 
times  was  noted  for  its  piracy.  Although  unit- 
ed by  Tarquinius  Superous  to  the  Latin  Lea^e^ 
it  generally  sided  with  the  Yolseians  agauist 
Home.  It  was  txdccn  by  the  Romans  iu  B.C. 
468,  and  a  coloiiy  was  sent  thitlier,  but  it  revolt- 
ed, was  taken  a  second  time  by  the  Komaus  in 
B.C.  8.'J8,  was  deprived  of  all  its  shijjs,  the  beaks 
of  which  {Jtoftra)  served  to  ornament  the  pla^- 
fonii  of  the  gpeakera  in  the  Roman  forum,  was 
forbidden  to  have  any  ships  in  future,  and  re- 
ceived another  Roman  colony.  But  it  gradu- 
ally recovered  its  former  miportance,  was  allow- 
ed in  course  of  time  again  to  be  used  as  a  sea- 
port, and  in  the  hitter  times  of  the  repubUo  and 
under  the  empire,  became  a  favorite  residence 
of  maoY  of  the  lioman  nobles  and  emperors. 

<9 
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ANTONIUBb 


The  Kmpcror  N«ro  mm  bom  bere^  sod  in  the 

remnins  v{  his  palaoo  tlio  colobrated  Apollo  Bel- 
Tedere  was  fouixi  Antium  posaessed  a  cele- 
bmt«d  temple  of  Fortune  (0  JHva,  grahan  qva 
rff/ii  Axtunn,  Hor^  Cami.,  Sri),  uf  ,^culn- 
piuBy  and  at  the  port  of  Ceoo,  a  little  to  the  eaat 
of  Aofitrm,  a  temple  of  Neptune,  on  wbieh  ac- 
count the  place  is  now  colled  Netimo, 

AMTioa  Knria    Vid.  Risria 

Am^ifiA.  1.  Major,  elder  daughter  of  1£. 
Ankniius  aod  Octavia,  wifo  of  L.  Domitius 
Ahenobarbiia,  and  mother  of  Cn.  Domitius,  the 
father  of  the  Emperor  JSero.  Tucitus  calls 
tins  Anfcotiiu  the  yonnger  daughter. — 2.  Minor, 
yooDger  siater  of  tho  j»reee<Hn^,  wife  of  Drusus. 
the  brother  of  the  Kinperor  Tiberius,  aod  mother 
of  Gomiauicus,  thf  father  of  the  Empenir  Calig- 
ula, of  Livia  or  Livilla,  and  of  the  Enip<^ror  Clau- 
dius. She  died  A.D.  '6b,  sooo  after  the  aeecs- 
■kNu  of  her  grandson  Oallgiila,  She  was  oele- 
brnted  for  her  beauty,  virtue,  and  chastity. — 
8.  Daughter  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  married 
first  to  PompeiuB  Magnos,  and  afterward  to 
Faufitus  Sulla.  Ncm  ■w  ished  to  marry  her  after 
the  death  of  his  wife  Poppea,  AjD.  6ti ;  and  on 
her  refiml  he  eansed  her  to  be  pot  to  denUi  on 
A  charge  of  treason. 

AiTTdNiA  Tvaais,  a  castle  on  a  rock  at  the 
northwest  eomer  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem, 
which  command*^!  lx>th  the  tLtnplo  and  the  city. 
It  was  at  lirst  called  Bans :  Uerod  the  Oreat 
dwDfed  ita  nama  in  haaue  at  Mareoa  Antonios. 
It  eontained  tiie  reiidMee  <rf  the  Froeurator 


AirrOMtm  Xroia.ktScu,  the  title  of  an  extant 

work,  which  is  a  very  valuable  itinerary  of  tlie 
whole  Roman  empire,  in  which  b<jth  tiie  prin- 
cipal and  the  cross-roads  are  described  by  u  list 
of  all  the  places  and  stations  upon  them,  the 
distances  from  place  to  place  hfin^'  trivcn  in 
Roman  mOes.  it  is  usually  attributed  to  the 
Emperor  Marcus  Aureliaa  Antonlus,  but  it  ap- 
pears t^)  have  been  commenced  by  order  of 
Julius  Cttsar,  and  to  have  been  completed  in  the 
re^  of  Augostns,  though  it  is  prol)able  that 
it  rcc.ived  inijn)rtnut  additions  and  revision 
under  <jue  or  both  of  the  Antooiues. — Edition* : 
By  Wcsseling,  Amst,  1736 ;  bjr  Pkrther  and 
Pinder,  Berlin.  18 IR. 

.ibrrONlNoruLis  {'AvruvivoTroki^ :  -/njc  -Anus), 
a  eitj  of  Mesopotamia,  between  Bdesea  and 
Dara.  afterward  Maiimiiinapdis,  and  afterward 
Oonitantia. 

*  AmOnIifDa,  M.  Aratilro.    Vid  Antcuvs,  M. 

AntOnIncs  Pus,  Roman  cnijK  ror,  A.D.  138- 
161.  His  Dame  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  at 
Ml  lengtii,  was  Tlfrn  Annfiw  fiihtu  Soioniiu 
Arrius  Anioninun.  His  paternal  ancestors  came 
from  Nemau8Us(now  Nirnnu)  in  Gaul  ;  but  An- 
tonhius  himself  was  bom  near  Lnnuvium,  Sep- 
tember 19th,  A.D.  86.  From  on  early  age  he 
gave  promise  of  his  future  worth.  In  ItiO  he 
was  eonsid,  and  laboeqjnentlj  proconsul  of  the 

1 province  of  Asia:  on  bis  return  to  Rome,  he 
ived  on  terms  of  the  ^eatest  intimacy  with 
Hadrfan,  who  adopted  him  on  February  25th, 
188.    Henceforward  he  bon  th.>  name  of  7! 

C'atar,  and  on  the 
death  of  Badrian,  July  2d,  138,  he  ascended  tlie 
throne.     The  Sdiate  conferred  upon  him  ihe 
title  of  JPivM,  or  the  diUifMji  i^eeUonate,  beeanae 
70 


he  persuaded  then  to  f(rast  to  Us  fathei* 

drion  the  apotheosi.s  and  the  nther  honors  u.^un.!- 
ly  paid  to  debased  emperors,  which  tbejr  had 
at  ink  rvAiaed  to  bestow  upon  Hadriaa  TIm 

reign  of  Antoninus  is  almost  a  blank  in  history 
— a  blank  eaused  by  the  suspensioD  for  a  time 
of  war,  yk^me^  and  crfaBa  *  He  waa  one  of 

the  best  princes  that  0ffT  mounted  a  tbrooe, 
and  all  his  thoughts  and  energies  ^ere  dodi 
cated  to  the  happiness  of  his  pe</ple.    No  at 
temrpt  was  made  to  achieve  new  conquestsiv  and 
various  insurrection amon<;  the  Germans,  Da- 
cians,  Jews,  M<x>ns  ^Kt^^-ptiuns,   and  Britoos, 
were  essUy  quelled  by  his  legates.    In  all  th« 
relations  of  private  life  the  character  of  Anto- 
ninus was  without  rtproach.    lie  was  Caitli/ui 
to  his  wife  Faustina,  notwithstanding  her  praflH 
gate  life,  and  after  her  death  loaded  her  momory 
with  honors,    lie  died  at  Lorium,  March  7th, 
161,  in  his  seventy -fifth  year.     He  was  sn» 
ceedcd  by  Marcus  Aureliiis,  ^vhom  he  had  adopt- 
ed, when  he  himself  was  adopted  by  Hadrian, 
and  to  whom  be  gave  Us  daughter  Fammu 
in  marriage. 

ANTdNixus  LiBUUUs,  a  Greek  grammarian, 
probably  lived  b  the  reign  of  tbe  Aotoaiaea 
alxnit  A.D.  1 47.  and  wrote  a  Work  on  Meta- 
morphoses (Merafiop^aeuv  awaytun)  in  foi^- 
one  eliapterB,  whldi  is  extant— Jolfibna  .*  By 
Vcrheyk.  Luird.  Bat.,  1771  ;  by  K'.<-h,  IJ^*", 
1882;'  br  Westormaao,  in  his  Myfhograpks 
BransT.,  1848. 

AktOnh-.s.  1.  M  .  the  orator,  bom  EO.  14S; 
qusaetor  in  113  ;  pr&>tor  in  104,  when  he  finigbt 
against  the  pirates  in  Cilicia  ;  consul  in  99  ;  aixl 
censor  in  97.  He  belonged  to  Sulla's  party,  and 
was  put  to  death  by  Marins  and  Cinna  when 
thev  entered  liome  in  87  :  his  head  was  cut  off 
and  placed  on  the  Rostra.  Cicero  mentions 
him  and  L,  Crassus  an  the  most  dij-tinirulijlied 
orators  of  tluir  age;  and  lie  is  intUKluceii  us 
one  of  the  speakers  in  Cicero's  J)e  Oroiore.— 2. 
M.,  sunmmeu  CRrnn-s,  elder  son  of  the  orator, 
and  father  of  tlie  triunu'ir,  was  pra*tor  in  75, 
and  received  the  command  of  the  fleet  and  aB 
the  coasts  of  the  Mediterraru  an.  in  onler  t<<  clear 
the  sea  of  pirates ;  but  he  did  not  succeed  in 
Us  object^  and  need  Us  power  to  pluqder  the 
proviiieef*.  He  died  f^hortly  afterward  in  Cretv, 
and  was  called  C'rctim*  ia  derisioa  —  8. 
younger  son  of  tbe  orator,  and  uncle  of  ^  tri- 
umvir, was  expelled  the  Senate  in  70,  and  was 
the  oolleaffue  of  Cicero  in  tbe  prsBtorship  (66) 
and  oonsmship  (68).  He  was  one  of  Canline^ 
conspirators,  but  deseited  the  hitter  by  Cicero's 
promising  him  the  province  of  Macedonia.  He 
nad  to  lead  an  army  against  Catiline,  but  un- 
willing to  fight  against  his  former  friend,  he 
gave  the  conmiand  on  the  day  of  battle  to  his 
legate.  M.  Petrcius.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
war,  Antony  went  into  his  pminec»  wUch  hs 
plundered  shamefully;  mid  on  hi?  return  to 
Rome  in  59,  was  aeoused  both  of  taking  part  in 
Catiline's  conspiracy  and  of  extortion  in  Ui 
prcivince.  He  wa8  defended  by  Cieert>,  but  was 
condemned,  and  retired  to  the  island  of  Cephal- 
lenia.  He  was  subsequently  recalled,  probably 
by  CiPBar,  and  was  in  Rome  at  the  beginning  of 
44. — 4.  M.,  the  Tan  M  via,  was  sou  of  No.  2,  and 
Julia,  the  sister  of  K  Julius  Ca'sar,  consul  h 
M,  and  waa  bom  about  88  KO.   His  fite 
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died  while  \n  ira*  etSI  jomg,  and  he 
bronght  up  by  Ooradius  Lintulu.-s,  wh)  married 
his  mother  Julia,  and  who  was  put  to  death  by 
CiMro  m  68  8«  oo«  of  CatUine's  ooobjnraton ; 

whence  he  b«  camo  a  personal  enemy  of  Cicero. 
Antony  incjulgpd  in  his  earliest  youth  in  every 
kind  of  di5sipatioti,  and  his  affiairs  soon  became 
deeply  involved.  In  68  he  went  to  Syria,  where 
he  served  with  distinction  untier  A.  (fuhinius. 
He  took  part  iu  the  campaigns  ai^iiinat  Arbto- 
bulus  in  Palestine  (57,  66),  and  in  the  restora- 
tion of  PtoU-my  Aul«-to3  to  Plfifvpt  in  55.  In  64 
he  went  to  Cffisar  iu  Gaul,  and  by  the  iufluence 


of  the  latter  waa  eleoted  qusstor.  As  qusestor 
(62)  he  returned  to  Gaul,  and  served  under 
CSfesar  for  the  next  two  years  (62,  61).  He  re- 
tumed'  to  Home  in  80,  Mid  became  one  of  fhe 
moat  active  partisans  of  Cc-p'^ar.  lie  was  trib- 
une of  the  piebs  in  49,  and  in  January  fled  to 
OtoBaT'B  eamp  In  Oisalpine  Gftul,  after  pntlin^ 
his  veti)  upon  tlie  decree  of  the  Senate  whi'  h 
deprived  Omar  of  his  eommand  He  accom- 
panied Oamr  in  bis  Tietoriona  mareb  Into  Italy, 
and  was  left,  by  Cjesar  in  the  command  of  Italy, 
-while  the  latter  carried  on  the  war  in  Spain. 
In  48  Antony  was  present  at  the  battle  of  raar- 
aalia,  where  ho  cominiindcd  tlie  left  wing ;  and 
in  47  he  was  again  left  in  the  command  of  Italy 
durini;  Ccesar's  absence  in  Africa.  In  44  he  was 
consul  with  Cicsar,  when  he  offered  Un  the 
Itingly  diadem  at  the  festival  of  tlie  Lupercalia. 
After  Cajsar's  murder  on  the  15th  of  March, 
Antony  endeavored  to  aoeoeed  to  fafa  power. 
He  therefore  used  every  means*  to  appear  as 
his  repre^'^entative ;  he  pronounced  the  speech 
over  Cjesar's  body,  and  read  his  viU  to  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  ho  also  obtained  tlie  papers  anrl  private 
property  of  Cffisar.  But  he  found  a  new  and  un- 
expected rival  in  joxxog  Octavianus,  the  adopted 
s.>n  and  r^rent  tiephew  of  the  dictator,  who  enme 
from  ApuUooia  to  Rome,  assumed  the  name 
of  CSasar,  and  at  Unit  Jdned  llie  Senate  lo 
order  to  crush  Antony.  Towar  l  the  end  of  the 
year  Antony  proceeded  to  Ciaolpiue  Gaul,  which 
bad  been  previously  (granted  Um  by  the  Senate; 
but  Dc-o.  Brutus  refused  In  surrender  tlje  pro- 
vince to  Antony  anri  threw  himself  into  Mutina, 
where  lae  -waa  besieged  by  Antony.  Tbe  Senate 
approved  of  the  coufluct  of  Brutus,  dfclared 
Antony  a  public  enemy,  and  intrusted  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  agamst  him  to  Octavianus. 
Antony  was  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Mutina.  in 
April,  ■in.  and  was  obliged  to  cross  the  Alps. 
li"tii  thu  consuls,  however,  had  fallen,  and  tne 
Senate  now  began  to  show  thdr  jealousy  of 
Oetavianxi^.  Meantime  Antony  wn«  joined  by 
Lepidus  with  a  powerful  anny :  Oc!tavianus  be- 
came reoooeiled  to  Antony ;  and  it  w.<i8  agrcc<l 
that  the  government  of  the  state  should  be 
vested  iu  Autouy,  Octavianus,  aud  Lepidus,  unil«  r 
(he  title  of  THumrifi  R$ipMiea  CwMHtwm^Ur, 
br  the  next  five  years.  The  mutual  frieriils 
of  each  were  proscribed,  and  in  the  numerous 
exeentioaa  that  folloved,  Cieero,  wbo  bad  at> 
tacked  Antonv  in  the  mont  unnn  asttred  manner 
in  his  Philippic  Oraitoru,  fell  a  vietim  to  An- 
tony. Id  42,  As^nrnf  and  OotavianoB  erasbed 
the  republican  party  the  battle  of  Plulippi, 
b  which  Brutus  and  Oaidua  felL  Antony  then 
went  to  Alia,  wbidi  he  bad  teeeiTed  aa  fab 
•ban  of  the  BoniMi  world.  Ib  OOldA  ha  inel 


jiritii  Oleopatra,  and  Ibllowed  ber  to  £g)'pt,  a 

captive  l  >  lu  r  chaniis.  In  11  Fulvia,  the  ■wife 
I  of  Antony,  and  his  brother  L.  Autouius,  made 
{war  upon  Octavianus  in  It«dy.  Antony  pr» 
pared  to  support  his  relatives,  but  the  war 
I  was  brought  to  a  close  at  the  beginning  of  40, 
I  before  Antony  could  reach  Italy.  The  oppw* 
j  time  death  of  Fulvia  faeiMtated  the  reooooibataoo 
of  Antony  and  Octavianus,  which  was  cemented 
by  AuUjuy  marryiog  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Octar 
vianus.  Antony  remained  in  Italy  till  89,  when 
the  triumvirs  c>iucl\ided  a  peace  with  Sext.  Pom 
pey,  and  ho  alterwaiti  went  to  his  uroviucee 
m  the  East  In  this  year  and  the  following^ 
Ventidius,  the  lieutenant  of  Antony,  dcfeate^d  the 
Parthians.  In  87  Antony  crossed  over  to  Italy, 
wbeo  tbe  trionvtrate  waa  renewed  fbr  five  yeara. 
Ho  then  retunn  d  to  the  East,  and  shortly  after- 
ward sent  Octavia  back  to  her  brother,  and 
eorrendered  Imnaelf  entirely  to  the  ebarma  ef 
Cleopatra.  In  36  ho  invaaed  Partliia,  but  he 
lost  a  great  number  of  hia  troops,  and  was 
obliged  to  retreat  He  waa  Dwre  aaeeeeaAd 
in  his  invasion  of  Armenia  in  84,  for  he  obtained 
poesGssion  of  the  person  of  ArtavaadeSk  tbe 
Armenian  king,  and  carried  him  to  Alexandrea 
Antony  now  Laid  aude  entirely  the  charactei 
of  a  Roman  dtizen,  and  assumed  the  pomp 
and  ceremony  of  an  eastern  despot  His  con- 
duct and  the  unbounded  influence  which  Cleo 
patra  had  acquired  over  liim,  alienated  many  of 
his  friends  and  supporters ;  and  OotaviunuB 
thought  that  the  tiine  had  Dow  come  for  crush 
in::^  his  rival  Tlio  contest  was  decided  by  the 
memorable  sea-fight  off  Aetium,  September  2d, 
.31,  in  which  Antonj'a  fleet  was  oomfdeteW 
defeated.  Antony,  accompanied  by  Cleopatra, 
tied  to  Alexandrea,  where  he  put  an  eud  to  hie 
own  Mfe  in  the  following  year  (80),  wbeD  OetKfl- 
anus  appeared  before  tlie  city. — 5.  C,  brother  Cf 
the  triumvir,  was  praitor  iu  Macedonia,  B.O.  44, 
fell  into  Ibe  baada  of  Mareua  Brutoa  in  48,  and 
was  [Hit  to  death  by  Brutus  in  42,  t>  revenge 
the  murder  of  Cieerou— 4S.  L.,  youngest  brother 
of  the  trimnvir,  waa  eonaol  in  41,  wbeo  lie 
cngai,'ed  in  war  a^rainst  OetaviailllB  at  the  iiLsti- 
gation  of  J^'ulvia,  his  brother^a  wife.  He  was 
wuble  to  re^  Oelaivianne,  and  tbww  bumelf 
into  the  town  of  Perusia,  which  he  was  obliged 
to  surrender  in  the  following  year;  hence  tbe 
war  is  usually  called  that  of  Perusia.  His  life 
was  spared,  and  he  wia  afterwards  appointed  by 
Octavianus  to  the  command  of  n>crui.  Cicero 
draws  a  frightful  picture  of  Luoius's  character. 
He  calls  him  a  gladiator  and  a  robber,  and  heaps 
upon  him  every  term  of  reproach  and  contempt 
^luch  of  this  id  of  course  exaggeration — 7.  M, 
called  by  the  Greeik  writers  Antyllus,  which  ia 
I>n>1>:ibly  only  a  corrupt  form  of  Antonillus 
j  (voung  Antonius),  elder  son  of  the  triumvir  by 
fulvia,  was  executed  by  order  of  Oetavianu^ 
'  after  the  death  of  his  father  in  B.C.  30.- «.  Id- 
1  LU8,  younger  son  of  the  triumvir  by  Fulvia,  w^as 
I  brought  up  by  his  step-mother  Ootavia  at  Roln€^ 
'  and  r<>ceived  great  marks  of  favor  fn-im  Au^'U.i- 
tus.  He  was  consul  in  B.C.  10,  but  was  put  to 
deatti  In  8,  in  eonseqaenee  of  Us  adulteronaintn^ 

course  with  Julia,  the  daui,'liter  of," 
AxtOniits  Feux    Vid.  Felix 
AmOMioa  Uvsa.   VUL  Moba. 
AmOHlm  Puma.   FidL  Fuma. 
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ANTRON. 


AP£LLA. 


AimON  ('Arrp<^  and  ol  'Avrpuirr  :  '.KvTp<^]  Bactm  iu  importance,  having  a  stroi^  aacl  loft^ 

eior  :  now  Fauo),  a  tnwu  iu  I'lilhiuUs  in  Tiie»- j  eitndcl,  but  taken   by  Alexander   the  Great 


Bal\ .  tit  the  entrance  of  the  Sious  Maliacua. 
ANTUN.VActTM  (BOW  AndmuKk),  u  town  of  tb« 

Uhii  on  the  Rhino. 
AnDbis  {'Avov6i(),  an  Egyptian  divinity,  wor- 


Wilsou  regards  the  name  as  of  Sanscrit  origin 
(fixun  Au>arana\  aud  meaning  imeloattr^ 

or  "  itfnckiukr — '1.  A  mountain  fastness  of  India 
on  this  side  of  the  Indus,  between  the  Copb^ 


shipped  io  the  form  of  a  human  beiag  with  a  and  Indus,  to  which  the  inhafaiUnto  of  Biisira 

dog*8  head.    IL-  w.n-?  originally  •worshipped  sinv  fled  from  before  Alexander.] 
ply  as  the  representative  pf  tLe  dog,  wliioh  ani- 1    Aoasi  ('Aopaotj  or  Adoesi,  a  powerful  peopk 


milt  like  tiio  eat,  wm  Mwnd  in  Egypt ;  but  Ua  of  AiUtio  Sarmatia,  who  appear  to  har«  bad 

worship  was  subsequently  mix.  tl  up  with  other !  their  original  settlements  on  the  north.-.ist  of 


r«ligiou«  syfttem*.  and  AnuUs  thus  aaaumed  a 
•jinbolieaf  or  astroooaiioal  dianettr,  at  lOMt 

with  the  learned  His  woi-fhip  prOTatUd  ttMNNIgh- 
out  i%ypt»  but  he  waa  moat  nooorad  at  Cynopo- 
%  in  Middle  Egypt  Later  myths  relate  that 


the  Caspian,  but  are  ohiefly  found  between  the 
PaloB  MflBotiB  (now  Bta  of  Aaaf)  and  the  Cam- 

pian,  tu  the  southeast  of  the  Iliver  Tanais  (now 
i/o/t),  whence  they  spread  far  into  European  Sar< 
matia.  They  earned  on  a  eoottdnrnbU  tnffie 


Amillia  was  the  son  of  Osiris  and  Nephlhys,  iu  Babylonian  nterchandise,  which  they 


bom  after  the  death  of  his  fiather:  and  tlmt  Isis 
brought  him  up,  and  made  Mm  her  guard  aud 
eompanion,  who  thus  performed  to  her  the  same 
service  that  dogs  perform  to  men.  In  the  tem- 
ples of  Egypt  Anubis  seems  to  have  been  rep- 
resented as  the  Kuju  d  of  other  gods,  and  the 
plaoe  in  the  front  of  a  temple  was  particularly 
aaered  to  him.  The  Greeks  identified  htm  with 
their  own  Harmea^  and  thua  apeak  <Mf  Hermaou- 
bis  iu  the  same  manner  as  of  Zeus  Ammon. 
Uis  worship  was  introduced  at  Ilome  toward 


uo  eameis  out  of  Media  and  Armenia. 
AOva  or  MtM  ('Avioc  or  A7ac:  now  FToxo, 

Viutta  or  VrnmsxaX  the  principal  liver  of  the 
Greek  part  of  lllyricum,  rises  in  Mount  Lacmoo, 
the  northern  part  of  Pindoi)  and  flows  into  the 
Ionian  Sea  near  ApoUonia. 

[Atama  ('A7rc^  or  'Airufii]),  wife  of  Seleueas 
Nicator,  and  mother  of  Antiochus  Soter.] 

ArluMA  or  Ia  ('A7ru/x»a :  'Anafucvi,  Apam^u^ 
-Cnua,  -eneis),  the  •name  of  several  Asiatic  cities^ 
three  of  which  were  founded  by  Seleucus  L  Xi- 


tha  and  of  the  republic,  aud,  under  the  empire,  ]  cator,  and  named  in  honor  of  his  wife  Apama  1. 


spread  very  widi  iy  buth  iu  Greeee  aadai  Aome 

AnZUR.      Vui.  'i  AUa.\ClMA. 

[A  kxl'r,  an  ally  of  Tomns  in  Italy,  wounded 

t>y  vEhens.] 

A.NXLRtis  an  Italian  diviuily,  who  was  wor- 
ahipped  io  a  grove  near  Anzur  (Tacraainajb  to- 
gether v,h\i  Keruuia.  He  was  regarded  as  a 
youthful  Jupiter,  aud  Ferouia  as  Juoa  Ou 
coins  his  name  appears  as  Azur  or  Anzur. 

Anysis  {'\wair),  an  ancient  king  of  Egvpt, 
iu  whose  reign  Egypt  was  invaded  by  the  J^lLi- 1 
vpians  under  their  king,  Sabaeoi 

Anvtk  ('Ari'r;;),  of  Tegea,  the  authoress  of 
several  epigrams  iu  the  Greek  Anthology,  flour- 


A.  AD  Ohontkm  (now  finnin/i),  the  capital  of  the 
Syriuu  nrovmce  Apaniene,  aud,  under  the  Ko 
mans,  of  Syria  Secunda,  was  built  by  Seleuoas 
Nioat<tr  on  the  site  "f  the  tilder  city  of  I'ella 
in  a  very  8trv»ug  position  on  the  River  Orooles 
or  Axius,  tbe  citadel  being  on  the  Icfl  (west) 
l»:uik  of  the  river,  aud  the  city  on  tlic  right  It 
wiui  surrounded  by  rich  pastures,  iu  which  Se- 
leucus  kept  a  splendid  stud  of  horses  and  fiva 
butidred  elepliuiits. — 2.  In  Or^uoi■:^^:  in  Mcsojk>- 
tamia  (now  iiaituir)t  a  towu  buUt  by  Seleucos 
Nieator  on  the  cast  hank  of  the  Euporates,  op* 
ptisite  to  Ztii.MA,  with  which  it  was  connected 
by  a  bridge,  oomiuauded  by  a  casUe,  called  tSe 


isbed  about  RO.  800,  [a  date  whidi  some  writ-  leuda.  £  Plby*s  time  (XJ).77)  it  was  only 


ers,  on  mere  conjecture,  have  changed  to  7 
£.C.]    The  epigrams  are  for  tbe  most  part  iu 
the  style  of  the  andent  Done  dioral  song& 

A.NYTU8  ('AriTor),  a  wealthy  AUienian,  son 
of  Ajithemion,  the  most  influential  aud  formida- 
ble of  the  aoeusers  of  Soerates,  B.C.  890  (hence 


a  ruin. — 3.  A.  Cibotus  or  ad  iLfiA.sDBiM  ('A.  9 
Ki6u7(>(^,  or  irpdf  iLalavdpov),  a  great  oity  of 
I'hrygia,  on  the  Hnander,  close  above  its  eoo- 
fluenee  with  the  Mar.-^yas.  It  was  built  by  An- 
tiochus I.  iSoter,  who  named  it  in  honor  of  his 
mother  Apama,  and  peopled  it  with  the  inbabit- 


Socrates  ia  called  Anifii  rem,  Uor,  Sal.  ii,  4, '  ants  vt  the  neighboring  Celauue.  It  became 
31    He  was  a  leading  man  of  the  democratic-  '  "  *  ■  •  ..... 

at  party,  and  took  an  active  part  along  with 
I'hrasybulus,  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Thirty 
Tyrants.  The  Athenians,  having  repented  of 
their  condemnatiou  of  Socrates,  sent  Auytus  into 
banishment 

[AfKOK  ('Ao/c5//),  one  of  tlie  thrcf  oM.-st  Musos, 
whose  Worship  was  introduced  into  lioiolia  by 
tiie  Aloidie.] 

Aon-  {'Auv).  son  of  Neptune,  and  an  ancient 
IkjDotiau  hero,  froni  whom  the  Aouea.  au  aucieut 
rnee  in  Bosotia,  were  believed  to  have  derived 
their  name.  Ao!i),i  was  the  name  of  the  part 
of  JJa^otia  near  Thocis,  io  which  were  Mount 
Helicon  and  the  fountain  Aganippe  {Aonia  aqute, 
0\\  Faiil.,  in.,  456).  The  Muses  are  also  calleil 
Aonides,  since  they  frequented  ileUuon  aud  the 
fountain  of  Aganippe.  (Or.,  Md^  ▼,,  888.) 
AoNiD»:8.    Via.  Aos. 

[AoANoe  {'Aopvoi),  a  city  of  .Bactria,  next  to 
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one  of  the  greatest  cities  of  Asia  within  the 
Euphrates ;  aud,  under  the  Koiuan!^.  it  was  the 
seat  of  a  Conveutus  Juiidieus.  'J  ii.  m  :;  end- 
ing country,  watered  l)y  the  ^la'an.kr  uuJ  il5 

I  tributaries,  was  culled  AjmuiCua  liegio. — i.  A. 

!  MvRLKo.N,  in  Bithynia.  Vid.  Mtrlka. — 6,  A 
town  built  by  Antiochus  Soter,  in  the  district 

I  cf  Assyria  called  Sittaceue,  at  the  juuctiou  uf 

I  the  Tigris  with  the  lioyal  Canal  whieh  eonneet- 
ed  the  Tigris  with  the  Euphrntes.  and  at  the 
northern  exlreiuily  of  the  ishiud  called  Meseui; 
w*htch  was  formed  by  this  eanal  antl  the  two 
rivers. — 0.  A.  Mksenes  (now  A'ortut),  in  Baby- 
lonia, at  the  south  poiut  of  the  same  Island  of 
M<  5*  tic,  and  at  the  juuetion  of  the  Tigris  and 

Kuphrates. — 1.  A.  Ruaoiana  ('A.  r)  ffpdf  To- 
^aii),  a  Greek  city  in  the  distiict  of  Cboareos 
in  Parthia  (formerly  m  MediaX  south  of  the 
Caspian  Gules. 
[Arauo,  a  very  common  uame  of  liousB 
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APSLLBS. 


AFHBODISIA& 


freedmen :  Am  Jews  Id  Rome,  moMy  lire«diiiCD,  1 

dwelt  on  the  further  side  of  the  Tiber,  and  were 
regarded  as  saperstitioQei  hence  Aj^la  came  to 
be  used  proverbtaUj  far  a  superatitious  persoa 
(Oredat  Judaus  Aoella,  Her..  Sat.,     5,  IOO.)1 

Apglles  {'AireM^s),  the  most  celebrated  of 
Grecian  painters,  was  bom,  most  probably,  at 
OolophoD  in  Ionia,  thout^h  some  ancient  writers 
cnll  nini  n  Coaii,  and  others  an  Epbesian.  He 
Wiuj  the  conti'mjwrary  and  friend  of  Alexander 
the  Great  (B.C.  336-828),  wh«n  he  probably 
aceompanied  to  Asia,  and  who  entertained  so 
high  an  opinion  of  him,  that  he  was  the  only 
pefBOD  whom  Alexander  would  permit  to  take 
hia  port'*ait.  Aftor  Alexander's  death  he  ap- 
pean  to  have  travelled  through  the  western 
parts  «f  Asia.  Beiog  drireo  by  a  stonn  to 
Aloxandrea.  aftrr  the  asitmiption  of  the  regal 
title  b^  Ftolemy  (B.C.  806),  whose  favor  be  had 
not  gamed  whue  he  -was  with  Alexander,  his 
rivals  laid  a  plot  to  ruin  him,  which  he  defoatod 
by  an  iogeoious  use  of  his  skill  in  drawi^.  We 
are  not  told  when  or  where  be  died.  Tlirough- 
oot  hia  life  Apcllea  labored  to  improve  himself, 
espcdallv  iu  arawip^,  which  be  never  spent  a 
day  witnont  praotien^.  Hence  the  proverb 
jVm/a  dirs  shie  linciu  A  list  of  his  works  is 
given  by  Pliny  (xxxv^  M).  lliey  are  for  the 
most  part  single  figures,  or  groups  of  a  very  few 
figiue;*.  Of  his  portraits  the  most  celebrated 
.  was  that  of  Alexander  wielding  a  thunderbolt ; 
but  the  most  admired  o£  all  his  piotur^s  wuh  the 
**  VenuB  Aoadyomeoe"  (9  uvtidvofievrf  'A^Airr/), 
or  VfTius  n'^ini^  otit  of  the  sea.  The  goddess 
WAS  wiiugiu^  her  hair,  and  the  falling  drops  of 
water  formed  a  traospareot  silver  veil  around 
hfr  form.  Ho  commenced  another  picture  of 
Venus,  which  he  intended  should  surpass  tlie 
Yenus  Anadyomene,  but  whieh  he  left  unfinished 
at  his  d<'nth.  • 

ArELLicoN  ('A:t£aAj\wv),  of  Teos,  a  Peripa- 
tetic philosopher  and  great  colleetor  of  books. 
His  valuable  libriiry  at  Athens,  eontaiiiini,'  tin- 
autographs  of  Aristotle's  woi  ks,  was  carried  to 
Rome  bj  Sulla  (B.O.  83) :  ApeUieon  had  died 
|nst  before. 

APENNiNfs  Mo.vs  (6  'AnewivQ(  and  rd  'Airiv- 
vtvov  ftpo^,  probably  from  the  Oeltie  Pen,  •a 
height"),   the  Ap'  ii n'' n  ehaiu  of  mountains 
which  runs  throughout  Italy  from  north  to  south, 
and  forms  the  baekbooe  of  the  peohnuhi.  It  is  a 
continuation  of  the  Maritime  Alps  {vid,  Alpeb), 
b^ius  near  Qenua,  and  ends  at  the  Sicilian  Sea, 
and  throughout  its  whole  course  scn^ls  off  nu- 
merous branches  in  all  directions.    It  rises  to 
its  greatest  height  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines, 
where  one  of  its  points  (now  Monte  Corno)  is 
9521  feet  above  the  sea ;  and  further  south,  at 
the  boundaries  of  Samnium,  Apulia,  and  Lu- 
eauio,  it  divides  into  two  main  branches,  one 
of  whieh  runs  east  through  Apulia  and  Calabria, 
and  tormtnntoq  at  the  Salcntino  promontory, 
aiirl  tlie  otht-r  wcbt.  through  Bruttium,  tcnnina- 
'.WA  apparently  at  Khegium  and  the  Straits 'of 
M'-'^inii.  but  in  reality  contmued  throughout 
Bieily.   The  greater  part  of  the  Apennines  is 
composed  of  nmestooe,  abounding  in  numerous 
eavcrns  and  recesses,  which,  in  ancient  as  well 
as  modern  times,  were  tlie  resort  of  numerous 
nbben:  the  highest  pohita  of  the  monntaina 
ooverad  wif  h  snow,  eveo  dnriqg  noat  of  the 


anmmer  (njeoft  f«rfie«  as  aMottma  ^pmnlatit. 

Vu^.,  jEn.,  xii.,  703). 

Apeb»  M,,  a  Koman  orator  and  a  native  of 
Oaul,  rose  by  his  eloqueooe  to  file  nak  el  auM> 

tor,  tribune,  and  prstor,  successively.   Ba  m  OOt 
of  the  speakers  in  the  Dialogue  J}«  OnionhiM, 
attributed  to  Tacitus. 
Arat,  AaaicB,  prsBtorian  prefect,  and  son4tt> 

law  of  the  Emperor  Numenan,  whom  ho  was 
said  to  have  nmrdered :  be  was  himec-lf  put  to 
death  by  Diocletian  on  his  accession  in  A.I).  284. 

Aperantia,  a  toAvn  and  di.«triet  of  /Etoliaosar 
the  AchclouH,  inhabited  by  the  Aperautil  * 

[ArcRdpiA  {'Aireponia :  now  hhoko  or  AHa 
Poulo),  a  small  iabmd  in  tiie  Axgolio  Out^  near 
Hydrea.] 

Ap&as  {'Airitmf:  now  JFkikuf\,  a  mountab 

on  the  borders  of  Phliasia  antl  Ar_' with  a 
temple  of  Jupiter  (Zeus),  who  was  heuee  chilled 
ApetanHut,  and  to  whom  Perseus  here  first  aao- 

riticed. 

Aphaca  (rd  'A^a«a :  now  Afkaf),  a  town  of 
Ccele-Syria,  between  HeBopofb  and  Byhlua 

celebrated  for  the  worship  and  oraele  of  Vcoua 
(Aphrodite)  Aphacitis  ('A^oictrtfl 
ArnXaaiTs  ('A^apnc),  son  of  Meaaedao 

king  Perieres  and  Oorgophooe,  and  founder  of 
the  town  of  Arcnc  in  Me.s.Henia.  which  be  called 
after  his  wife.  His  two  sotio,  Idas  and  LynoecH^ 
tlio  Apharetulr  ( ^[jJinr^'ni  j<n>/«-g,  Ov.,  Jlft.,  viii, 
S04),aro  celebnitrd  lor  their  fi-^'ht  with  the  Dios- 
curi, which  is  (j»-.scril»od  by  I'iudar.  (A>?/i..  x^ 
1 II.) — [2.  Sou  of  Caletor, slain  by  jEneas  Ix^fore 
Tn»y. — '\.  A  centaur,  Av)joi»e  ann  was  cru!*lied 
by  Theseus  with  the  trunk  of  an  oak  at  the  nup 
tials  of  Pirithoijs.  I — {.  An  Athenian  orator  and 
tnigie  poet,  flou?-ishe<l  15.C.  r.r.'.t-rvl'i.  After  the 
death  of  his  father,  his  niotlier  married  the  ora- 
tor Isoerates,  who  adopted  Aphareua  aa  hia  aoo. 
He  wrote  thirty-five  or  thiity-aeTeD  tragediei^ 
and  gaineii  four  prizes. 

ArntTA  {'Afhtu  and  'A^era{-  'A^erolor: 
[now  J'^etio  ?]),  a  pea  jv.rt  and  pvornontorv  of 
Thessaly,  at  the  entrance  «)f  tiiu  Sinus  Malta- 
cus,  from  whieh  the  ship  Argo  is  said  to  bive 
sailed. 

AraiDAB  ('A^rldof),  son  of  Areas,  obtained 
from  has  fitther  Tegea  and  the  surroundin;^  ter^ 
ritory.  He  hatl  a  ^>>n,  Aleus. — [2.  Son  of  J'oly- 
pemon,  for  whom  Ulysses,  on  his  return  to  Itha- 
ca, passed  fatmaalf  off  to  Eunusus.— >8.  A  een 
taur,  sUio  by  Theaeoa  at  the  nnptiab  of  Pfri 
thoua.] 

Armavk  {'A<pt(h'a  and  'A<^iSvai :  'A^tSvato^), 
an  Attic  demus  not  far  from  Decelea,  originally 
belonged  to  the  tribe  .Mantis,  afterward  to  Leon 
tis,  and  last  to  Hadrianis.  It  was  in  ancient 
times  one  of  the  twelve  towns  and  tiistricts  intu 
wlii<h  Cecrops  is  said  to  have  divided  Attica, 
iu  it  Theseus  concealed  Helen,  but  her  brothers, 
Castor  and  Pollux,  took  the  plaoa  and  rsaeued 
their  ?.i.Bter. 

^AnuDNa's,  one  of  the  eompanionsi  of  .^ilneas, 
slam  by  Tumus.] 

Artm^nls!  AS  ('A'^/>o'^/(Tfa'f  :  'Adpofitaux^ :  Aph- 
rodisiensiii),  the  name  of  several  places  famous 
for  tiie  worship  of  Aphrodite  (Venus).  1.  A. 
C'ARr.f:  (now  Ghtira,  ruin?),  on  the  site  of  nn 
old  town  of  the  Leleges,  nameil  Miode :  under 
the  Romans  a  free  dty  Mid  asylum,  and  a  flour- 
■hn^  adiool  of  aitr-l  YsMmia  Omnmi  {psm 
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^prto  OsMMliaw),  a  town,  hailior,  nd  idnd  00 

the  coast  of  Cilicia,  opjxi?it«  to  Cyprus. — 3.  A 
town,  harbor,  and  ialjuul  00  the  coast  of  Cyrena- 
Sea,  iu  Korlh  Africa^ — i.  FldL  OADn.^[5.  (Now 
Kaitck),  an  island  in  the  Persian  Cult  oa  the 
Oo^t  of  Cannania,  earlier  called  Cat«a.J 

[ApHBODlsmH  {' Aii>fx)6iaiov),  a  town  on  the 
northern  coast  of  Cyprixs. — 2.  A  village  of  Arca- 
dia, east  of  Megalopolis. — 3.  One  of  the  three 
minor  harbors  into  which  the  Pineus  was  sub- 
divided.— 1.  A.  I^oMONTORiui^  m  promootory  at 
the  eastern  Imse  of  the  VyttObm,  with  a  temple 
of  Aphrodite  (Venu«).] 

ArHRODlTK  {'A^iVirrj),  orio  <  f  t!i<  great  di- 
vinities of  the  Greeks,  tho  i^iHldess  of  love  and 
beauty.  In  tl»e  Iliail  t^bo  is  rtpre-tuted  jis  Xiie 
dangfatcr  of  Japiter  (Zeus)  an«l  Dione.  aud,  in 
later  traditions,  as  a  daughter  of  Saturn  (Croni>s) 
and  £uonyme,  or  of  Uranus  and  Uemera ;  but 
Am  poets  most  freqnentlj  relate  that  the  was 
Bpniiifj  from  tlic  frntu  (d<>/>of)  of  the  sea,  whence 
they  derive  her  name.  She  is  commonly  rep 
resented  as  the  wife  of  Vuloan  (Hephnstus); 
but  she  j)n>\V(l  faithless  to  her  husband,  and 
was  in  love  with  Mars  (Ares),  the  god  of  war, 
to  whom  she  bore  FIwImb,  Deimoe,  Harmoma, 
and,  according  to  later  traditions,  Eros  and  An- 
toros  also.  She  also  loved  the  gods  Bacchus 
^Dionysus),  Mercury  (Honnes),  and  Neptune 
(Pt)sei(lon),  and  the  mortals  Ancmuses,  Aih>.ms, 
and  BuTKa.  bhe  surpassed  all  the  other  god- 
desses in  beauty,  and  hence  received  the  piiae 
of  beauty  from  Paris,  She  likewise  had  the 
pt>wcr  of  granting  beauty  and  invincible  charms 
to  others,  and  wnoever  wore  her  magic  girdle 
faanediately  became  an  object  of  love  and  de- 
sire. In  the  vegetnl)h^  kingdoiu  tlie  myrtle, 
rose,  apple,  poppy.  «fce.,  wore  sacred  to  her. 
The  animab  sacred  to  her,  which  are  often 
mentioned  as  drawing  her  chariot  or  serving 
as  lier  messengers,  arc  tlie  sparrow,  the  dove, 
the  swan,  tlie  swallow,  and  a  bird  called  iynx. 
The  pl.-inef  Venus  anci  tlie  spriiif^-rnonlh  of  April 
were  hkewise  sacred  to  her.  The  principal 
places  of  her  worriiip  in  Greece  were  the 
aruls  of  Cyprfta  and  Cythera.  The  sacrifices 
offered  to  her  consisted  mostly  of  incense  and 
gariwida  of  flowera,  bnt  fa  eome  plaeee  animals 
were  paorifioed  to  her.  Respectmg  her  festi- 
TaJi,  vid.  JJicL  0/  AtUig^  art  Aconia,  A  n  agog  i a, 
AnmoDitrA,  Cataooota.  Her  worship  was  of 
Eastern  orii^in.  nn;l  pr«)l)aMy  introduced  by  the 
Pboeniciaos  into  the  islands  of  Cyprus,  Cyth- 
era, and  others,  whence  it  spread  all  orcr 
Greece.  She  appears  to  have  been  ori;^nally 
identical  with  Astorte,  called  by  tlie  Hebrews 
A^htoretb,  and  her  ooonection  with  Adonis  dear- 
ly pt>ints  to  Syria.  Respeotbg  the  Boouui  god- 
dess Venus,  vid.  VExr.s. 

Aphboditopolis  ( A<l>f}oiin)^  »r6Aif),  the  name 
of  several  cities  in  £^pt  I.  In  Lower  Egypt: 
(1.)  In  the  Nomos  Le<»iitopolite«,  iu  tlie  Delta, 
iM-twcen  Arthribis  aud  Leoutojx)lis  ;  (2.)  (Now 
Clnibin  el'KuMKli^  in  the  Nomos  Pros<>pit«'s,  in 
the  Delta,  on  a  navi[ral)le  braiu  h  of  tli.-  Nile, 
between  Naucratis  and  Siiis  ;  pnibubly  llie  i»ame 
as  Atarbedus,  whieb  i^s  an  Egyptian  name  of  the 
same  meaning  as  the  Cireek  AphroditopoUi*. — 
2.  In  Middle  i^^pt  or  lleptauoiuis  (now  Atfuh), 
a  considerable  city  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mle ; 
the  duef  city  <tf  the  Nomos  AphroditopditMr— 


1 8.  In  Upper  E^7pt,«r  Hm  Tlisbste:  (1.)  V«b». 

ris  Oj>pidura  (now  Tachta\  a  little  way  fmm  thA 
wci>t  Imuk  of  the  Nile ;  the  chief  cityof  tbe  No* 
mos  Aphroditopolitea ;  (2.)  In  tht  llbsnna  JBor- 
nionthiteg  (now  Dfir,  northwest  of  ffinhX  «tt  tks 
west  bank  of  the  Nile. 

ArHTUoiflua  ('A^duv(Of),  of  Antioeh,  •  Greek 
rhetorician,  lived  about  A.D.  315,  and  Wrote  tbe 
introduction  to  tbe  study  of  rbetoriob  «ntitied 
Progymruumata  {npoyvfivdofiara).  It  waa  ooo- 
structed  on  tbe  basis  of  the  PragumHomiaia  of 
llermogenca,  and  became  so  popular  that  it 
used  as  tbe  common  school-book  in  this  ~ 
of  education  for  sereral  eenturieSb  On  the  re- 
vival  of  ktt.Mi^  it  recovered  its  ancient  p<'>p>u- 
larity,  aud  during  iho  bixtceutii  uud  bevciitociiUi 
centuries  was  need  dTery  where,  but  more  es- 
]H  <'ially  iu  Germany,  as  the  text  book  f<»r  rhet- 
oric. The  number  of  editions  and  trauslalioua 
which  were  published  during  that  period  is 
greater  than  that  t»f  any  other  nn<-i«  nt  writer, 
'i'he  beat  edition  is  in  Walz's  Jilutorcs  Crrmd, 
ToL  I  Aphthonios  also  wrote  boom  JBatfm 
fables,  whiHi  are  extant. 

Afuytu  (  AfOrif :  now  Aik^),  a  town  in 
the  peninsnk  Fkdlene  in  Maeedonia,  with  a  esll»^ 
brated  temple  and  oracle  of  Jupiter  Amraoa 

ApIa  ('An^io,  scl  y^)^  the  Apian  land,  an  ao- 
d«ot  name  of  Pek^»oiinesusy  espedally  Arsofi^ 
f>aid  to  have  been  io  called  Dram  Api%  *  mytmsnl 
king  of  Ai^gos. 

ApioAta,  wife  of  Sej^os,  was  diroroed  hf 
him,  A.l).  2o,  after  bhe  had  borne  him  three 
childreu,  and  put  an  end  to  her  own  life  «o  tba 
execution  of  Sejanus,  81. 

Apicii>»,  the  uanie  of  three  notori*)us  gluttons. 
— 1.  The  first  hved  in  the  time  of  SulUi,  and  is 
said  \a)  have  procured  the  condemuuti"n  of  Ku- 
tilins  Rufus,  B.C.  92.-2.  Tbe  second  aud  nio^t 
retiowneil,  J/.  (Habius  Apicius,  flourished  under 
Tiberius.  [It  is  felatetl  by  Seneca  that.  afU-r 
having'  spent  upon  bis  culinary  daintier  one 
liiHiiii  f  i  miUions  of  sesterces  {aettertium  milliea), 
upujird  of  three  milliont  of  dollar*,ho  became 
over%vhehued  with  debts,  and  \vaa  thus  fareed, 
for  the  firbt  time,  to  look  into  his  accounts.  He 
found  that  he  would  have  only  ten  millions  oi 
sesterces  {•etttrtivm  Mnh'es),  a  sum  somewfcil 
over  thrx  hnmlred  th>>u*and  dul/ars.  left  after 

Elding  his  UebtH  ;J  upon  whieb,  des]>uirii^  ol 
iiug  able  to  sat  isfy  the  eravings  of  hunger  fron 
such  a  pittance,  he  fuitlnvith  put  an  cud  to  hii 
Life  by  jwison.  But  he  was  not  forgotten.  Sun* 
dry  oates  (Apieia)  and  sauces  long  kept  alirs 
his  mcni'Ty  ,  Apii>u,  the  grammarian,  c<ini]><..-;od 
a  work  upon  his  luxurious  labors,  and  his  name 
passed  hilo  a  prorerb  in  all  mattm  oonoeeted 
with  the  pleasures  of  the  table. — 3.  A  contem- 

Eorary  of  Trajan,  sent  to  this  emperor,  when 
e  wos  in  Parthia.  fresh  oysters,  preserved  hr 
a  skillful  process  of  ]m  own.    Tbe  treatise  we 
now  possess,  bearing  tbe  title  Cxui  Apicii  de 
Op$onii4  et  Condivuniit,  sive  tie  IU  Cnlinaria 
Libri  decan,  1.4  a  sort  ol  Ctook  aud  ConfecUon 
er's  Manual,  contiuning  n  multitude  of  n^eipli 
for  cookery.    It  wa*  prububly  compiled  at  a  late 
period  by  some  one  who  prefixed  tbe  name  of 
Apicius,  m  order  to  insure  the  cireulatinti  of  liia 
1  book, — EditiotiM  :    By  Ahueloveen,  Amslelod, 
1 1709;  and.by  Bemhold,  Ansbacb.,  1800. 
I    JiralmM  ('Amdav^,  loo.  'Hniiwif),  a  rifir 
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tMkibe  sea,  dot  far  from  TbjVM,  triMTie  Dnwoi 

b  said  to  hare  landed. 

{  [  Apobatbka  ('Affitfafl^ .  vawSoja),  a  plaM 
{near  Seet(M»  iman  Xenu^s  bridge  of  boats 

ended.] 

AroDOTi  and  AroDioTJC  {*Kfr66oTOt  and  'Am^ 
doTot);  a  people  io  the  southeast  of  JBMui,  1m> 

twceu  tho  Evcnus  and  Hyliethus. 
Apoluxakih,  SidOmius.    Vid.  SrooinrH. 
[Apolunabis,  SDunonn.    Vid  Butncics  j 
Aror.UMS  pROMOXroBirM  {'ArroX'Auvo^  clx/xn'' 
now  Caj>e  Zibceb  or  C'a»«  Farinn),  a  promontorjr 
of  Zeu^tana  in  Nortnem  Africa,  rnniiig  ttw 
of  which  are  now  lost  [with  the  exception  of  a  westfrn  fx'int  of  the  Gulf  of  Carthage, 
few  fragmentHl.    Of  these  the  most  celebrated  i     [  AroLUNUPdus  ('Ax-oA/ii^vof  iroXtf ).  1.  Mao  if  a 
were  apon  theiioinerie  pMema.   He  is  said  not  |  irMtcfuydhi  'Ai^XXtrvo^ :  now  Edfou),  the  cap- 
only  to  hnve  niado  the  In'st  roc.  ii-iou  of  the  text  ital  of  the  nomc  named  after  it,  Apolloniutc-*,  m 
of  the  pociua,  but  to  have  written  ezplooatioDS  I  U])per  Egypt,  on  the  west  bank  of  the^ilei  The 

people  of  ttus  dtj  were  luitera  aad  dertroyen  of 


in  Thcssalj,  which  receives  the  Enlpeili 
Pbaraahie,  and  empties  into  the  Peueus. 

AnSuB.  a  town  of  Lataum,  destroyed  by  Tar- 
qmoius  Pridcus. 

Apiox  ('At?wv),  a  Greek  grammarian,  and  a 
oatire  of  Oasis  Magna  in  Egypt,  studied  at  Alex- 
andrea,  and  taught  rhetoric  at  Ivome  in  the 
rei«?n9  of  Tiberius  and  Clau  i uh.  In  the  rei^ 
of  Culigula  he  left  Rome,  uud  m  A.D.  38  he  was 
sent  bv  t)]o  inhabitants  of  Alexandrea  at  the 
head  of  an  ornba>><y  to  CaliLTula  to  bring  forward 
complaints  against  the  Jcwtj  residing  in  their 
city.   ApioD  was  the  author  of  many  vorka,  all 


of  plirMea  and  wordf  b  the  tana  of  a  dietioo- 

ary  {?-f^Ftr  'O/i^piKaf).    He  also  wrote  a  work 
OD  l4»ypt  in  live  booits,  and  a  work  against  the 
Jews,  to  whidi  Jotephua  replied  m  his  treatise 
Againxt  Anion. 
Apiox,  pTOUQi^uB.    Vid.  Ptouuueds,  Ari- 

Aris  ('AT/f).  1.  Son  of  Phoroncua  and  La- 
odice,  kiiig  of  Argofl^  from  whom  Peloponnesus 
vaa  eaUsd  Aru: lie  nded  tjrrannically,  and  was 
Idlkdlj^nelxion  and  T(  lel)is.— 2.  Tlie  Bull  of 
Memphis,  worshipped  with  the  greatest  rever- 
ence as  a  god  among  the  Egyptians.  The  Egyp- 
tians believed  that  he  yvas  the  offspring  of  a 

?Oting  cow,  fructified  by  a  ray  from  hcavea 
lere  were  certain  eigns  by  which  ho  was  rec- 
ognized to  bo  the  god.  It  was  requisite  that 
he  ehould  be  quite  black,  have  a  white  square 
mark  on  the  forehead,  on  his  back  a  tigure  simi- 
lar to  that  of  an  eagle,  have  two  kinds  of  hair  in 
his  tail,  and  on  his  tongue  a  knot  resomblinpr  an 
insect  called  cantharuM.  «Wben  all  these  bigns 
were  discovered,  the  ai^mal  was  consecrated 
with  great  pomp,  and  was  conv  v« d  to  Mem- 
phis, where  he  uad  a  splendid  residence,  con- 
tainiDg  estenuye  walks  and  oonrts  far  his 
amusement.  His  birth-day,  which  was  celebrat- 
ed every  year,  was  his  most  solemn  festival :  it 
was^a  day  of  njoidnff  for  all  E^ypt  The  god 
was  allowed  to  live  only  a  oertaitj  ntmibor  of 
Tears,  probably  twenty-five,  if  he  had' not  died 
beftnre  the  expiration  or  that  period,  be  was  killed 
and  buried  m  a  sacred  well,  the  place  of  which 
was  unknown  except  to  the  initiated.  But  if 
lie  died  a  natorsl  death,  be  was  buried  publicly 
and  solemnly  ;  and  as  his  birth  filled  all  Egypt 
with  joy  and  festivities,  so  his  death  threw  the 
whole  country  into  grief  and  mourning.  The 
worship  of  Apu  was  originally  nothing  but  the 
iimple  worship  of  the  bull ;  but  in  the  course  of 
time,  the  bull,  Uko  other  animals,  was  regarded 
as  a  symbol,  and  Apis  is  beoos  identified  with 
Osiris  or  the  Sun. 

Apis  ('ATrtc ;  now  Kauer  Schaina  f)  a  city 
of  Egypt  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  on 
the  border  of  the  country  toward  Libya,  about 
one  hundred  stadia  west  of  Paraatonium ;  cele- 
bntcd  fat  the  worship  of  the  god  Ajns. 

[Anilov  ('Armr/wi),        of  Phausius,  slain 
bj  Bnrjpylus  before  Troy. — 2.  Son  of  llippasus, 
of  the  nBOoiaiiB,  dab  by  Lycomedes 


the  crf»codile. — 2.  Pakva  ('Ar^/Awi-of  i]  itiKod 
now  Atts*),  a  ci^  of  Upper  likypt*  on  the  easi 
bank  of  the  Nile,  fai  the  Nonkoe  Ooptites,  between 
(}optos  and  ThelK**.] 

Apollo  ('Air6iU«M>),  one  of  the  great  divini 
ties  of  ^  Oredn,  son  «tf  Jupiter  (Zeus)  and 
Latona  (Leto),  and  twin-brother  of  Diana  (Ar 
temis),  was  bom  in  the  Island  of  Delos,  whither 
Latona  (Leto)  had  fled  flmm  tike  jealous  Juno 
(Hera).    Vid.  Lkto.    After  nine  days'  labor, 
tlie  god  was  bom  under  a  palm  or  olive  tree  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Cyntiius,  and  was  fed  by 
Themis  with  ambrosia  and  nectar.    The  pow- 
ers ascribod  to  Ajiollo  are  apparontly  of  <litT'  rent 
kinds,  but  all  are  connected  with  one  another, 
and  may  be  said  to  be  only  ramifications  of  ona 
and  the  same,  as  will  lie  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing clos&ificatiou    Ue  is :  1.  The  god  %rho  pvn- 
t'Mes,  whence  some  of  the  ancients  derived  hia 
name  from  (IxuAXiyit,  destroy.    (/Esoh.,  Annm., 
1081.)   As  the  god  who  punishes,  he  is  repre- 
sented with  bow  and  arrows,  the  gift  of  Vnlean 
(llrphajptns);  whence  his  epithets,  Marof, />ca- 
cpj-of,  ^xanj^Xof,  KkvToTo^o^  and  ^pyvpoToio^, 
&raUnm»,  dee.  AH  sudden  deaths  were  be- 
lieved to  be  the  effcot  of  the  arrows  of  Aj)ollo ; 
and  with  them  be  sent  the  plague  *iuto  the  camp 
of  the  Greeks.— 8.  1%»  ^  vho  afford*  Mp  M 
xcardu  off  evil.    As  he  had  the  power  of  punish- 
ing men,  so  he  was  also  able  to  deliver  men,  if 
duly  propitiated;  henoe  Us  epitiietB,  dxfofof, 
aKeaTup,  oXf^tVaxof,  9i»T^p,  u-irorpoiraioq,  hrif 
Kovpior,  InTpofiavTic,  opifer,  taluti/er,  «tc.  FroiB 
his  Ixin;^  the  god  who  afforded  help,  be  is  the 
father  of  Ji^cuhipius,  the  god  of  the  healing  art, 
and  was  also  identified   in  later  times  with 
Pseon,  the  god  of  the  healing  art  in  Homer. 
FidL  PiKioif.— S.  Thf  gtd«f  prvpktey.  Apmo 
exercised  this  power  in  his  numeroos  orades,  and 
especially  in  that  of  Delphi.    VtdDiH.  of  Ant, 
tan,  Oeaculuu.     He  had   also  the  pf)wer  of 
communicating  the  pift.  of  j)ropheey  both  to 
gods  and  men,  and  all  the  ancient  seers  and  pro 
phets  are  placed  in  some  relationship  to  him. 
— t.  Thr  r/o'l  r>f  sonrf  and  munc.    Wo  find  him 
in  tiie  Iliad  (i.,  603)  delighting  the  immortal 
gods  with  his  phomdnx;  and  tiie  Homerie 
bards  derived  their  art  of  song  either  from 
Apollo  or  the  Muses,  Later  tradiUMis  ascribed 
a  leader  or  tbe  ftooaaas,  Ham  by  Lycomedes  to  Apollo  eren  tha  fctreiHlon  of  tiie  flnte  and 
before  Troy.]  lyre,  while  it  is  more  conmi 'nly  r.  lated  thatba 

Apobatsuu  i^knitCaditot^  a  pUce  in  Aigolis,  1  reoeired  the  lyre  trom  Mercury  (Hermes).  1U> 
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hw  maaical  oootiiti^  Mabsta^ 

}3iPA-*. — Ti.  TTtc  (jod  trfto  protects  the  jlockt  and 
cattU  {l  ufiio^  iteoc,  from  vo/xof  or  ?.o/it},  a  meadow 
•r  pasture  luad).  Then  are  in  HoiB«r  only  a 
'cv,'  aJliiKions  to  tlii?  ft-aturc  in  the  i  liaraotcr  of 
A.{K»Ui),  but  in  later  wiiters  it  a.»<-uiiKs  n  verv 
prumiMOt  form,  and  in  the  ttory  >>{  Ap>llo  teii<!- 
ing  the  flocks  uf  Admetus  at  Phfne  in  Thtjigaly, 
Um  kl«a  readies  its  height — 6.-  2%e  jfod  wAo  de- 
UpkU  tw  thf  fomidattdm  tf  tomM  amd  tk»  mtab- 
Mim''til  of  civil  omttitntionx.  IIoDce  a  town  or 
•  «okin/  was  never  founded  hy  the  Gre«k8  with- 
OOk  MnMiltiiig  an  oracle  of  Apoilo,  so  that  in 
•rery  case  he  became,  as  it  were,  their  »pii  itual 
leader. — 7.  The  god  of  the  Sun.  In  Homer, 
Apollo  and  Helios,  or  tlie  Sun,  are  perfectly 
dictinet,  nud  liis  idcotificatioo  vith  UM  Sun, 
t{)«iii_,'li  alino-it  universal  anionpf  later  writers, 
was  tlic  result  of  later  6p<'culati<>us  and  of  for- 
eign, chiefly  IS^Jptian,  influence.  Apollo  had 
more  influence  iijxn  the  (iroi  ks  than  any  other 
god.  It  may  safely  be  asserted  that  the  Greeks 
,  would  never  have  become  what  they  were  with- 
out tlic  worship  of  A{x>llo  :  iti  liiui  the  brightest 
aide  of  the  Grecian  mind  is  reflected.  Kespect- 
ioig  hit  festival^ DieL  i^Ant,tat  AroL- 
Ijo.via,  TlUBGELtA,  and  other?.  In  the  religion 
of  the  early  Homans  there  is  no  txace  of  the 
worilup  of  ApoUa  Hie  Roman*  beoune  ac- 
quainteil  with  this  divinity  through  the  Greeks, 
and  adopted  all  their  notiooe  and  idea*  about 
Um  from  the  latter  people.  There  b  no  doubt 
that  the  Il<)in.iii8  knew  of  liis  worship  nniong  the 
Qrecks  ut  a  very  earlv  time,  and  tradition  says 
that  they  canedted  hie  oracle  at  Delphi,  even 
before  the  expulsion  of  tlie  kings.  But  the 
first  time  that  we  hear  of  hi;^  wnrnliip  at  Rome 
is  in  B.C.  430,  when,  for  tlie  jiurjn.^e  of  avert- 
ing a  plague,  a  teninh-  was  raised  to  him,  and 
SOOD  aOer  dedicated  by  the  (-onsul,  C.  Julius. 
A  second  temnle  was  built  to  him  in  360.  Dur- 
ing the  seeeoci  Punic  war,  in  21S,  the  ludi  Apol- 
linares  were  in8titute<l  in  lii-  honor.  Vi<L  Diet, 
of  Ant.,  art  Lcni  Ai"oi.i.i>.\ui.<i.  liis  worship, 
however,  did  not  f<»nn  a  very  prominent  part  m 
the  religinn  of"  the  Romans  till  the  tune  of  Au- 
gustus, who,  ailer  the  battle  of  Actium,  dedicnt^ 
ed  to  him  a  portioo  of  the  ^mOb,  baQt  or  embel- 
lislicil  his  t«'iiii)le  at  Actium,  and  fnundod  a  new 
ou<-  at  Ik>me  oo  the  Palatine,  and  instituted 
quinquennial  games  at  Aetimn.  The  most  beau- 
tiful nnd  ceU'hrnt*  <1  aniortg  the  extant  repre- 
sentations of  Apollo  are  the  Apollo  iielTeaere 
at  Rome,  wUeh  was  diseorered  in  1008  at  Ret 
tono,  and  the  Apollino  at  Florence.  In  the 
Apollo  Belvedere,  the  god  is  represented  with 
commanding  but  serene  majesty ;  sublime  intel- 
lect and  physical  beauty  are  ccmhkied  io  the 
most  wonderful  manner. 

AroLLdcRATrj)  ('ATo?.?.o«pJrjjf),  elder  son  of 
DionysiuH  the  Younger,  was  left  by  his  father  in 
command  of  the  island  and  citadel  <>f  Syracuse, 
but  was  compelled  by  famine  to  surrender  them 
to  IMOO,  alxjut  B.C. 

AroLLdn^Ris  [' X-^o/./Mupo^).  1.  Of  Amphip- 
ota.  one  of  the  generals  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  was  intrusted  in  B.O.  S91,  together  with 
Mcncs.  with  the  administration  of  Babylon  and 
of  all  the  satrapies  as  far  as  Ciliciair— 2.  Tyrant 
of  CASSAKoaBA  (formerly  FotidMiX  in  tiie  pcD> 
imula  of  Pallene,  obtained  tiie  mfnua  power 
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in  B.C.  879b  «m1  enieked  it  with  tha 

cruelty.    He  was  conquered  and  put  to  deatii 
by  Antigonus  Gonatas. — 3.  Of  CA&rsxt;j^  a 
oomio  poet  probably  lived  B.C.  mI 
was  one  of  the  most  distixiguished  of  tho  pixu 
of  the  new  Attic  comedy.   It  was  from  \nm  thai 
Tersoes  took  hb  Heeyra  and  Phonniai— ^  Of 
Gela  in  Sleilv,  a  comic  poet  and  a  oootcmpu 
rary  of  Menander,  lived  B.C.  S40-S9a    He  is 
frei{uently  eonfoonded  with  ApoUrdoros  of  Ga- 
ry Rt  us. — 6.  A  GaAJiMAEiAX  of  Athens,  eK>n  of 
AsdepiadeSk  and  pupil  of  Aristarchus  and  l*an»> 
tius.  flourished  about  EC.  140.   He  wrote  a 
great  numl>er  of  wor^illl  of  which  liav. 
irhed  with  the  exception  of  bis  Bibliotherc 
This  work  ooosbts  of  three  books,  and  is  by  ^ 
the  best  amoaff  the  extaatworks  of  the  Idnd 
It  contains  n  well-amuii^ed  account  of  tiM  Bj* 
thology  uud  the  laioie  uge**f  Greeoe :  it  begins 
with  the  origin  of  the  gous,  and  goes  down  to 
the  time  of  Thesieu.^,  whi  n  tln'  W4>rk  «u<!dt  n!y 
breaks  ulf. — Jbkl%t\on* :    Jiv  Ji^yuc,  GutUugen, 
1808.  2d  ed.;  by  CkTier, ' Pari^  1806.  with  a 
Fr»-n<-h  translation ;  and  by  Westcrmann  in  th^ 
Mytlwgrapiii,  Brunswick,  1843.    Of  the  many 
other  wonn  of  ApoUodonis,  one  of  Ae  moat  ias- 
portant  wa?  a  chroniele  in  iambic  vci-s«"p.  com- 
prising the  history  of  one  thousand  and  forty 
years,  from  the  destmetioD  of  Tkoy  (1184)  down 
to  his  own  time.         113^^  Of  l^riicAMia.  a 
Greek  rhetorician,  taught  rhetoric  at  ApoUuoia  ia 
his  adraneed  age,  :.nThad  as  a  pupil  the  young 
Octavius,  afterwani  >ii<'  Fmperor  Augustus. — 7. 
A  painter  of  Athens,  flourished  about  KC.  40S, 
with  whom  oommenced  a  new  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  art   He  made  a  great  advance  ia 
coloring,  and  invented  chiaroeeora — 8.  An  ar* 
chitect  of  Damascus,  lived  under  Traian  am' 
Hadrian,  by  the  hdlcr  of  wham  he  wa.<  put  to 
ilcath. — [9.  Of  !*MAi.ri3i  M.  one  of  the  iii:in;.n« 
friends  of  Social*  >.  and  who  was  prcscul  ul  iiia 
deatlL — 10.  Of  Leungs,  a  writer  un  agrieoltart 
previous  to  tlic  time  f»f  Aristotle.] 

Apoll6.xIa  ('.\7ro?./.<jwa  :  'Xtzo'/.  '-uviutj]^).  1. 
(Now  Pollina  or  J'oUona).  an  important  town  in 
lUyria  or  New  Epirus,  not  far  from  tlie  rsouth 
of  the  Aous,  and  sixty  etJidiu  from  the  sea.  It 
was  founded  fay  the  Corinthians  and  Corcyre- 
ans,  nnil  wai*  erjually  (•(  h-ltnitcd  as  a  place  of 
commerce  and  learning:  many  distinguished 
Romans,  Mnoofr  other*  tlw  young  Oetavius.  a^ 
tem'ard  the  Emperor  Auguntus,  pun^iii  fl  their 
studies  here.  Persons  travelling  from  Italy  to 
(irecee  and  the  East,  usually  tended  either  at 
Ap'>lloma  or  Dyrrhachium  ;  and  the  Via  ?!g!iatia, 
the  great  high  road  to  the  Jbiaat,  oommenced  at 
ApoUcmia,  or,  aooording  to  others!  at  I)3rRha> 
clumn,  Vid.  Eoxatia  Via. — 2.  (Now  Poiimm), 
a  town  in  Macedonia,  on  tho  Via  Egnatia,  be- 
tween Thessalonica  and  AmjihifMilis,  and  south 
of  the  Lake  of  Bolbe.— 3.  (Now  Sizeboli),  a 
town  in  Hiraec  on  the  Black  Sea,  with  two 
harlx»rs,  a  eolony  of  Miletus,  afterward  calli'd 
Sozopolis,  whence  its  modem  name :  it  bad  a 
celebrated  temple  of  Apdlo,  from  which  Lu'-ul- 
lus  carried  away  a  colossus  of  this  god.  and 
erected  it  on  the  Capitol  at  Rome. — t.  A  va^ilo 
or  fortified  town  of  the  Locri  Ozolap.  near  Nau- 
pactusi — 6.  A  town  in  tiieily,  on  the  northi  in 
eoa^  of  ODoeiiain  sita^.  (Now  Abuilionif).  s 
town  in  Bfti^ld^  oo  the  Lake  AfoUoniati^ 
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tiiroiigfa  wUeh  the  Riv«r  Khvndaent  flowt/— 7."  XSjw  uepttv,  *■!>«  Ooutracdooe  OratMnnB,"  tr 

A  town  on  the  borclors  of  Mvsia  and  Lvelia,  ho-  "  I).-  Ordinntiono  give  r..nstri:cti..;ii  Dietio- 
t^ecD  Penramus  aad  Sarciis. — 8.  A  towu  iu  ^  nvaa,"  iu  four  books  ;  edited  by  >V.  bylbuqj^ 
Pftkiliiia,  between  Cnarte  and  Joppa.--9.  A '  FnudcC,  ISM,  and  by  I.  Bekker,  Berim,  1817. 


town  in  Aasvria.  in  tho  district  of  A]H>ll«>niati--5, 
through  which  the  Delas  or  Durus  (uow  JJiala) 
flows.— ^10.  Nowlfdrro  Aim),  a  town  in  Oy- 
reoaica,  and  the  harbor  of  Cyrmo,  ono  of  the  fire 
ttiwns  of  the  Peotapolia  iu  libja:  it  waa  the 
lurth-plaee  of  Eratoethenea. 

JAroLLOMATis.    Vid.  Asstria,  1.] 
ApouoidPAS  {'AiroXktMfii€i(),  a  Greek  poet, 
!er  whoee  name  there  are  thirtr-one  pieces 
extant  in  the  Greek  Antbolorry;  He  flonriBbcd 
under  Aufju«tii9  and  Tib»:'rius.l 

[ApollOnii>E8  {'ArTo?.'/.uvloti(,  Dor,  'Arro/./.tJi'- 
i'^ar  ),  1.  Commander  of  the  cavalry  in  013m- 
thus,  who  opposed  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  jire- 
ventod  the  eurrondcr  of  the  towu  to  liiiii.  I'bilip, 
however,  by  hi*  agent*  in  Olyuthii?.  proouro*! 
his  banishmont. — 2.  A  IJii'ntiiui  ofHcir  iu  tlio 
army  of  Cyrua  the  Youugt-r,  who  was,  alter  the 
deaui  of  Oynn,  deprived  of  his  offiee,  and  de> 
jpraded  to  a  ni''iii:il  'Condition. — ^.  Of  Chios. 
who  betrayed  Chios  to  the  Persian  general 
Memnon  miring  Alexandei't  eastern  eif>edi- 
tion :  ho  was  afterward  taken  IDd  put  in  con- 
Qucmeot— 4.  A  Stoic  phUQaa|ilMr,  fnend  of  the 
jouoger  Oato,  with  wnom  he  eonrened  on  the 
allowubleness  of  suir  i  !»■  f  ire  committing  that 
act  at  Utica. — 6.  A  Greek  physioiao  and  sur- 
geon, bora  at  O08,  obtained  repntntion  and  hon- 
or at  fli''  PiT^iriTi  court  uudt-r  Artaxerxes  Lon- 

finmous.  He  becaue  eqgaged  in  a  disreputa- 
le  attempt,  and  was  pot  to  decUi  by  torture.] 
AroLLOjfis  ('An-o//.<ji'/f),  a  city  in  Lydia,  be- 
tween Pergamus  and  Sardis.  named  after  Apol- 
lonis,  the  motlier  of  King  Kuuienea  It  was 
cue  of  the  twelvie  cities  of  Asia  ^riueh  were 
destrovoii  ))v  an  earthquake  in  the  reign  of  Ti- 

beriii8'(A  i^- 
ApollOnIus  ('ATTo/./.tJi  fOf).    1,  Of  Alabajcda 

in  Caria,  a  rhetorician,  taught  rhetoric  at  Rhodes 
about  B.C.  100.  lie  was  a  very  distinguished 
teacher  of  rhet^jric,  and  tMed  tO  ndieule  and  de- 
spite philosophv.  He  was  "«umame<l  6  MaAoAof. 
and  must  be  ^istinguisheil  from  the  following. 
•—2.  Of  ALABANnA,  snnuuned  Motx),  likewise  a 
rhetorician,  taught  rlutoric  at  Rhod<  ''.  and  nl.Ki 
distinguished  himself  as  a  pleader  iu  the  courts 
of  jnatioe.  In  B.O.  81,  whan  Snlla  was  dicta- 
tor, ApoUoniin  came  to  Rome  as  ambassador 
of  the  iUiodiaos,  on  which  occasion  Cicero 
heard  hhn;  (Se«o  alto  reeeired  instraetion 
ftom  Apollonlt!^  at  Rhodes  a  few  years  later. — 
8.  Bon  of  Abcuebulus,  a  grammarian  of  Alex- 
andrea,  hi  tiie  ivst  eentory  of  the  Cfaristhm  era, 

and  a  pupil  of  Ditlym\i.8.  Ut-  wrote  an  iromoiio 
Lexicon,  which  is  still  extant,  and,  tbougb  mndi 
hterpolated,  is  a  work  of  great  Taln«, — JEJI- 
'iou*:  Bv  Villoison,  Paris,  1773  ;  bv  H.  Tolliu^. 
Lugd.  Bat,  1788:  and  by  Bekker,  lieriin,  18a:j. 
— S.  Somamed  Dysoo^cs,  •*  the  ill-tempered," 
a  nammarian  at  Alexandrea,  in  the  ragna  of 
Badrian  and  Antoninus  Pius  (A.D.  117-1(51), 
taught  at  Rome  as  well  as  Alexandrea.  He 
and  his  son  HERODiaims  tan  edled  by  Priscian 
the  greatest  of  all  grammarian^  ApillMni-is 
Was  the  first  who  reduce<l  grauwnur  tu  any 
thing  Uke  a  ^stem.  Of  \m  numerous  works 
only  hut  are  extant  1.  Qui  ovvni£euf  rod 


Ufpl  uvruvvfitar,  "  De  Prooomine edited 
by  1  Bekker,  Berlin,  IHI-L   3.  Ilfp^  <nn'6la/suv, 
**  De  ConjonctiomboB,**  and,  4.  Uepl  lTif>()r,fi  UTUV, 
"Do  yVdverbiis,"  printed  in  Bukkefa  Aufcdot^ 
il,  p.  477,  Ac.   Among  tlie  works  ascribed  to 
ApoUonius  by  Suidas  there  is  one,  ifepl  Kartif  i  va- 
fth'Tjr  iaropiaCt  on  fictitKMiB  Of  forged  histories . 
this  has  been  errooeou!»ly  supposed  to  be  the 
same  as  the  extant  work  'laroplai  ^avfxaalai, 
which  purports  to  be  wrHteo  bv  an  Apulloniua 
(published  by    Wo^termann,  "ParadoxtMirajhi, 
Brunswick,  IbSUj;  but  it  is  now  adniituii  Uiut 
the  latter  work  was  written  by  an  Apollonius 
who  is  otherwise  uuknowti. — 5.  pEacsis,  from 
Perga  in  i'amphylia,  outj  of  the  greatest  luatbe- 
maticiana  of  antiquity,  eommooly  called  the 
"  Great  Geometer,    was  educated  at  Alexan- 
drea under  the  successors  of  Euclid,  and  flour- 
ished about  RO.  Hb  moat  important 
work  was  a  treatise  on  Tonic  Sections  iu  eight* 
books,  of  which  the  first  four,  with  the  com- 
mentary of  Eotodoi^  are  eixtant  in  Otcek;  and 
all  but  the  eighth  in  Arabic.    We  have  also  in- 
troduotoiy  lemmata  to  all  the  eight  by  Pappus 
Bdit0dbjHalley,«ApoE  Pei^xW Ub^* 
Oxon..  17li>,  fol.     Tlie  eighth  bodk  ia  • 
conjectural  restoration  founded  on  the  introdue 
torr  lemmata  of  Pappus.— 6.  RBonras,  a  p>«l 
ana  grammarian,  mu  o{  Silleiis  or  Ulcus  and 
ILhode^  was  born  at  Alexandrea,  or,  acoordiqa 


to  one  ttatement,  at  Kaneratis,  and  flouriahed 

in  the  reigns  of  Ptolemy  Philopator  and  Ptolemy 
Epiphanes(B.C.  '222-181).  In  his  youth  be  wat 
instructeil  by  Callimachus ;  but  they  afterward 
became  1-itter  enemies.  Their  tastes  were  en- 
tirely different ;  for  Apollonius  admired  and  imi- 
tated the  simplicity  of  the  ancient  epic  poets, 
and  disliked  and  despised  the  artificial  and  learn- 
ed poetry  of  Callimachus.  When  Aiiulloniui 
read  at  Alexantlrea  his  poem  on  the  Ar^ouautic 
expedition  {ArgonatUica),  it  did  not  meet  with 
the  approbation  of  the  audience ;  he  attributed 
its  failure  to  the  intrigues  of  Callimachus,  and 
revenged  liimself  by  writing  a  bitt^  epigram 
on  Callimachus  which  is  Htii!  extant.  (Anfh. 
Orcec^  xL,  275.1  Callimaohus,  iu  return,  attack- 
ed Apdionina  u  his  iiUi^  whidi  was  imitated  by 
Ovid  in  a  poem  of  the  HUne  name.  Apollonius 
now  left  Alexandrea  and  went  to  Rhodes,  where 
he  taught  ihetorie  with  eo  modi  loeeeM,  that 
the  R<iraana  honcired  him  witli  their  franehiser 
hence  he  was  called  the  "  Khodiaa"  lie  after> 
ward  retnned  to  Alexandrea,  where  he  read  a 
revised  edition  of  his  Anjonantica  with  great 
applause.  Ue  succeeded  kratosthenes  as  chiei 
tibrarian  at  Alexandre*,  m  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Epiphanes,  alxiut  B.C.  1 94,  and  appears  Ui  have 
helJ  this  othce  till  hie  death.  The  Argonaut- 
tea,  which  consists  of  four  hooka,  and  is  tSU  ex- 
tant, gives  a  htraightforward  and  simple  descrip- 
tion of  tlic  adventures  of  the  Argonauts :  it  is  a 
close  imitation  of  the  Homeric  language  and 
style,  but  eidiibits  marks  of  art  and  labor,  and 
tliiiS  forms,  notwithstanding  if**  mnny  lesem- 
bhmccs,  a  cuotnist  with  the  uutural  and  easy 
flow  of  the  Homario  poema.  Among  tlic  Ro- 
mans the  work  waa  mneh  read,  a^d  P.  Teren* 
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tow  Tano  Atednns  acquired  great  rtpntation  |  the  life  ol  ApoDonhw  waa  not  writUa  wilfe  a 

bv  his  translation  of  it.  The  A  roonatUica  of  controvorxial  aini,  as  the  rosctDbkncca,  altbi^ugb 
Valerius  Flaccus  U  ooly  a  free  imitatioa  of  real,  uulj  indicate  that  a  few  things  were  hot- 
h.—BMtiwu:  Bj  Brandc,  Afgentorat.  ItSO;  mnrod,  and  aiiiiliit  no  trace  of  a  evst^matie 

In-  G.  Sehaefer,  Lip  ,  1810-13;  by  Wellaiicr,  pamlUl.     lid.  PinLosTRArrs.  —  8.  Of  Tvee.  * 


Lips^  1828.  Apolkmiiu  wrote  seTeral  other  iStoio  philosopher,  wlu>  lived  in  the  re^n  U 
workB  ^rlneh  are  now  losi—^.  TrAimms  or  |  Ptolemy  Ametes,  wrote  a  hiitorj  dT  tlis  Stoic 

Ttamavs,  I.  <•„  of  Tvilna  in  Cappa(lf>cia,  a  Py  ])hiIosophy  from  tho  time  of  Zcuo. — '.».  Afoua* 
thagoreaa  philosopher,  was  bora  about  four  nius  aula  TMmuam  oi  Trailer,  were  two  broth 


years  iMfbre  flM  Chnsttan  era.   At  a  period 

when  there  was  a  geoenil  belief  in  iiuigtcal 


ers,  and  tlie  eeoflptora  of  the  group  wliioh  i^  c  vm- 
monly  known  as  the  Famese  bull,  ropre^eutiL^' 


powers,  it  would  appear  that  ApoUonius  obtain-  j  the  punishment  of  Diroe  by  Zetlius  and  Amp  hi- 
ed great  influence  by  pretending  to  them  ;  and  ;  on.  Vtd.  Diacr.  It  was  taken  from  Rhodes  to 
ve  may  believe  that  hii;  Life  by  rbilo.«tnitus  Home  by  Asiuius  Pollio,  and  afterward  p]*oed  ii 
gives  a  just  idea  of  his  oliaracter  and  reputation,  the  baths  of  Caraealln,  where  it  wa«  diif»  up  in 
however  inconsistent  in  its  facta  and  at>surd  in  the  sixteenth  century,  ami  dep<jeitcxl  in  tl»e  i'ltr- 
its  marvels.  ApoUoaina,  according  to  Philos-  n(«e  palaee.  It  i**  now  at  >aple8.  Ap-lkam 
tratufi,  wns  of  n<>!ilp  nnce<»trT,  and  studied  first  '  and  laurison^  pn>ba))1y  (loarialied ill  the  finteen- 
utitler  Euthy(i«  nu:H  of  Tarsus;  but,  being  dis-  tury  of  the  Chrlstiau  enu 

g^sted  at  the  luxury  of  the  inhabitants,  he  re-  [  ApollSphInes  {'AjroXXo^dinK),  a  poet  of  tkt 
tired  the  nei^ddx»rirvj;  town  of  yEgn?,  where  old  Atlii-  (^inirdv.  of  whoflc  oomedie«  a  f-  w  frac 
he  studied  the  whole  circle  of  the  Platonic,  ments  arc  extaut,  lived  about  &C.  4(A).  [JUte 
Skeptic,  Epicurean,  and  Peripatetio  philosophv,  |  fragments  are  ooUeetcd  in  lleineke'a  i>W^prt.  Ctmn. 
•  anil  ended  by  givini;  his  preference  to  the  Pyth-  '  Orac^  voLL,  p.  482-484,  edit  minor.] 
agoroan.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  strictest  Ap^kub  or  Ardwi  Fom  (now  ALa$to),  wttrm 
aseeticism.  and  mibieqneDtfy  traTelled  through-  me#eioaI  qiriqga  near  FkttaTiom^  heooe  cdBed 
out  the  East,  virftiqg  Ninevcli.  l^abylon.  aii<l    *  '  '  * 

India.  On  his  retain  to  Asia  Minor]  we  tirst 
hear  of  his  pretensions  to  miraenlous  power, 

foniv1<''l.  as  it  Would  peein.  on  the  j)<>ft?efiHion  of 
some  divine  knowledge  derived  from  the  East 
Prom  Tonia  he  eroeeed  orer  into  Oreeee,  and 

cnnie  thence  to  Rome,  where  he  arrived  just 


Anuaj 
sick. 


PataTiDiB^  were  nndi  freqnenlad  hj  tfai 

Arris  or  Affa  {'Avirtoy  'Airla%  a  cityof  Phrf- 

ia  Pacatiana. 


gta 

ArrU  Vu,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Koman 
roads  (retina  •mtmin,  Stat,  jSt/v.,  ii.,  2,  12.^  ▼as 
commenced  by  Appius  Claudius  Ctecus  when 
aAer  an  edict  against  magicians  had  been  iaraed  ,  censor,  KC.  SI  9,  and  was  the  great  Une  of  com 
by  Ncra   He  accordingly  remained  only  a  short :  munication  between  lU>mc  and  Southern  ItAly 
time  at  Rome,  and  next  went  to  Spain  and  Af-  It  issued  from  the  Porta  Capena,  and,  passim 
rica;  at  Alexandres  he  was  of  HS!«ist«nce  to  through  Aricia,  Trfi  T<ihrri,<r,  Appii  Fontm, 
Vespasian,  who  waa  preparing  U\  seize  the  em-   Tarracintt,  Fundi,  Forniia,  Jliuturiikr,  Stnuc»*a, 
pirCk    Hie  last  journey  of  Apollonius  was  to  and  Ca»iliHum,  terminated  at  Capua,  but  was 
^Ethiopia,  whence  he  retun)eH  to  fettle  in  the  eventually  extend<>il  tlirough  CaUitia  ami  C<ru 
Ionian  cities.    On  the  accession  of  Doiuitian,  diwn  to  Jimrventum,  and  tiually  thenee  thrvugb 
ApoUooiiis  waa  aoeosed  of  cxcitim:  nn  insoT'  |  Venu*ia,  Tarentvm,  and  CTWo,  to  BrunStitan. 
reellon  nfrainst  the  tyrant  :  he  voluntarily  mr-       ArriANVs  ('.\rrrr/a»'(»r).  the  Roninn  Li>t"rian, 
rendered  himself,  and  appeared  at  Rome  before  wtis  born  at  Alexandrea,  and  hved  at  Kome 
the  emperor ;  but,  as  his  destmetioD  seemed  '  during  the  reigus  of  Trajan,  Hadriaiv  and  Aii> 
inipen'linrj.  h<.  ,-«f>:ipe-l  by  the  exertion  of  his  toninua    Piii;i.      He   wn>te  a  R<iman  hiftory 
supernatural  p'Wers.    The  last  years  of  his  life  .  ('P(i>/Mtxd  or  PujiaiK^  loTi^ua)  in  twenty-fioor 
were  spent  at  Epliesnt,  where  he  b  said  to  hatre  I  boon,  amuaged,  not  vfnohronistically,  bat  «^ 
proelaiined  tlie  <li  ath  of  the  tyrant  Domitian  at  nographicallv.  that  is,  fie  did  not  relate  the  his- 
the  iustout  it  took  place.  Jiiauy  of  the  won- 1  tory  of  the  koman  empire  as  a  whole  in  chn> 
dera  wUeli  PMloitratos  relates  fai  eooneetion  nongioal  order,  bat  he  gave  a  separate  aeoomt 
with  A|Kill(iriii!s  are  a  eliim-y  i:nitati.>n  of  the  of  the  afTair-s  of  tm-h  f-ountry,  till  it  was  finaDj 
Christian  miracles.    The  proclaumtiou  of  the  incorporated  in  the  lioman  empire.    The  sab> 
birth  of  Apolloniua  to  Us  motiber  1^  Proteus, !  I'ects of  the  diifcreut  books  wore:  1.  Ihe  Uag^ 
and  the  incamatioo  of  Pn'teus  himself,  the  cho- )  IT  period.    2.  Italy.    8.  ITio  Samnites.    4.  TTit 
rus  of  swans  which  aan^  for  joy  on  the  oeea-  Gauls  or  Celts.   6.  Sictljr  and  the  other  isUnds. 
sion,  the  casting  out  of  devils,  raising  the  dead,  Ci.  Sjmin.   7.  Hannibal'k  trari.    8.  Libya,  Cai^ 
and  healing  tlie  sick,  the  fudden  disappearances  !  thage,  and  Numidia.    9.  Maccdotua.    10.  Greece 
and  reappearances  of  Aix)llonin«i,  his  adventures  and  the  Greek  states  in  Asia  Minor.    11.  Syria 
in  the  cave  of  Trophonius,  and  tlie  sacred  voice  ,  and  Parthia.     12.  'ITie  war  with  Mithradate* 
which  called  him  at  his  death,  to  whidi  maybe  13-21.     The  civil  wars,  in  nine  books,  fu>n 
added  his  claim  as  a  teacher  havini,'  ntithority  to  thoco  ..f  Marius  and  Sulla  to  the  battle  of  Ac 
reform  the  world,  can  not  fail  to  suggest  tlie  j  tiuia,    22.  'KKaToi  raeua^  comprised  the  lii?t.iry 

from  the  battle  of  Actium 
jpasiiui's  rei;rn-     23.  Th< 


parallel  passages  in  the  Gospel  history,  [ft?om  of  a  hundred  year*,  from 
wlii.  h  they  have  evidently  been  l)orn:>wed.]  '  to  the  beginning  of  Vespa 
We  know,  too,  tiiat  ApoUomua  was  one  among  wars  with   lllyria.  24. 


ApoUomus  was  one  among 
many  rirala  set  np  by  the  Bdeetiea  to  our  Sa- 
viour, an  attempt  renfwed  by  the  En:,']ish  free- 
thinkers Blount  and  Lord  Herbert  Still  it  must 
be  allowed  that  fh*  reaemblanoea  are  very  gen- 
sral^  and,  on  flia  wbok^  it  aeom  probafato  that 
78 


We 
nam  el  v. 
twelflh, 
teentl^ 


Those  with  Arabia 
only  deren  of  tliese  complete, 
the  sixth,  seventh,  eij.,dith,  elev.  nth. 
thirteenth,  fourteeuth,  tifteeuth,  tix- 
and  ,twenty-tlurd:  flien 
of  Mvml  of  the  otban.  Thi 
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Mstory,  irhich  has  come  down  to 
as  part  of  the  eleventh  book,  is  uot  a  work  of 
Appian,  but  merely  a  compilation  irom  I'lu- 
tarch's  livet  of  Antony  and  Crassus.  Appian's 
work  is  a  compilation.  His  style  is  clear  and 
ample ;  but  he  possesses  few  merits  as  an  his- 
torian, and  he  n^aentlr  malm  the  m(»t  ab- 
surd blunders.  Thus,  for  instnncc,  he  places 
bug uo turn  OQ  the  north  of  the  Iberos,  and  states 
Hurt  it  takes  only  half  a  dsf  to  lafl  ttcm  Spam 
to  Britain.  The  belt  editioD  k  that  of  Sohweig- 
hiOMr,  JLips.,  1785. 

AppIas,  a  njrmph  of  tiie  Appian  well,  w^ch 
was  Mtuated  near  the  tejnple  of  Venus  Genetrix 
iu  the  SoTum  of  Julius  Ctesar.  It  waft  surrounded 
bj  statues  of  nymphs,  (Mllod  Appiadet. 
Ari'Ti  FoucM.    I'ldl  Forum  Aitii. 
[ArfioLuB,  an  old  city  of  Latium,  said  to  have 
been  taken  and  burned  by  Tarquinios  Prisous, 
and  to  hare  furnished  from  iU  ^]><>\U  the  sums 
neoassary  for  th«  ooostmetioo  oi'  th«  Circus 
Ifazimus.] 
[Appios  OLAmmn.    Fid  Claudius.] 
Arrf  lkh^s  or  Arf  i.eius,  of  Medaura  in  Africa, 
was  lx)rn  about  A.D.  130,  of  respectable  parents. 
He  received  the  first  rudiments  of  education  at 
Cartha^je,  uml  afli-rward  Blu»iie<l  the  Platonic 
philosophy  at  Atheua.    He  ueit  travelled  ex- 
teuively,  visitbg  Italy,  Greece,  and  Asia,  and 
becomii^  Initiated  in  most  mvit.  ries.   At  length 
lu!  returned  home,  but  soon  afterward  uadert*x)k 
a  now  journey  to  Alexandrea.   On  his  way 
thither  he  was  taken  ill  at  the  town  of  (Ea,  and 
was  hospitably  received  into  the  house  of  a 
joong  man,  Sicinius  Pootianus,  wliose  mother, 
a  very  rieh  widow  of  the  name  of  Pudentilhi, 
he  married.    Her  relativ«,:j,  being  indignant  that 
SO  much  wealtli  should  pass  out  of  the  family, 
impeached  Appuleius  of  gaining  the  nfTeetious 
of  FudentiUa  by  charms  wad  magic  spells.  The 
eaosa  was  bend  at  Sabnita  before  Claudius 
Maximus,  proconsul  of  Africa,  A.D.  173,  and 
the  defence  spoken  by  Appuleius  is  still  extant 
Of  liis  subseqoent  oareer  w«  know  little :  ba 
oC'Tipionally  declaimed  in  publie  with  i^rf  ,\t  ap» 
plau»e.   The  most  important  of  the  extant  worxs 
of  Appuleius  are,  1.  Metamerphoteen  mttbAtino 
Anrco  Libri  XL    Tliis  eolebratod  romance,  ^>- 
eeiher  with  the  Atimu  of  Luciao,  is  said  to  have 
bseo  fininded  upon  *  work  bearing  the  same 
title  by  a  certain  Ludns  of  Patro;.    It  ^'ems  to 
have  Deen  intended  simply  as  a  satire  upon  the 
hypoerisT  and  debauchery  of  eertain  onlers  of 
pncsta,  tno  frauds  of  juggling  pretenders  to  bu- 
pematural  powers,  and  the  general  profligacy 
of  public  morals.    There  are  some,  however, 
who  discover  a  more  recondite  meaning;,  and 
sqMcially  Bishop  Warburton,  iu  hii  r)i\  ino  Le- 
gation of  Moses,  who  has  at  great  Lugth  tii 
dsttTorad  to  prove  that  tha  Odldcu  Ass  was 
written  with  tlio  view  of  rceommendin»  the  Pa- 
i^au  religion  iu  opposition  to  Christiauity,  and 
especially  of  jneuMatiBg  the  importance  ol  initia- 
tion into  the  purer  myst*  ri.      The  wcll-kiv»wn 
and  beautiful  episode  of  Cupid  and  Psyche  is  in- 
troduced in  the  fourth,  finh,  and  (dzth  booka 
Tlii.a,  whatever  opinion  we  may  form  of  the  prin- 
<apal  narrative,  is  evidently  an  all^ry,  and  is 
genarally  understood  to  shadow  wnkk  ttie  pro- 
gre»*s  ttf  tie  soul  t<>  perfection.     IT.  Flor'ulornin 
lAbri  IV.  An  Anthology,  containing  select  ex- 


tracts from  various  orathtos  and  dissertations, 

eollteled,  probably,  by  some  admirer.  III.  Da 
JJeo  Socratis  Liber.  IV.  JJe  JJofft/m(c  Platoni* 
Libri  tret.  Tha  first  book  contains  some  ao> 
count  of  t]u>  xpfculative  doctrines  of  Plato,  the 
second  of  hid  morals,  the  third  of  his  loffic.  V 
De  Mtindo  lAbtr.  A  translation  of  the  work 
TFpl  Koofiov,  at  one  time  ascribed  to  Ari-t<itle. 
Y  L  AnUogia  sive  J)e  Maqia  Liber.  The  oration 
deseriDed  abova,  d^Torea  before  Claudius  Ifaz 
imus.  Tlie  l  est  edition  of  the  whole  works  of 
Appuleius  is  by  Uildebrand,  Lips.,  1842. 

ApptfiJivs  BATOKMlmn.    Vid.  ^atnamcxm. 

AnTftl  ('.\- livr,  '-^"P^'aC"),  a  king  of  Eijypt, 
the  Pharaoh-Huphra  of  Scripture,  succeeded  Itis 
btfaer  Psammis,  and  reigned  B.C.  695>-ft70.  Af* 
ter  an  imsuccessful  attack  upon  Oyraiia  ho  WM 
dethroned  and  put  to  death  bv  Axasis. 

ApmSxtiTS.  1.  Q.,  <me  of  the  worst  bstm- 
meuts  of  Verres  in  oppressing  the  Sicilians. — 
2.  L.,  served  under  Drusus  (AD.  14)  and  Ger« 
manicus  (15)  in  Germany.  In  20  he  was  pro- 
consul of  .(Vfrica^  and  pstor  of  Lower  Germany, 
where  he  lo.st  hi.s  life  m  a  war  against  tlie  Frisu^ 
Apronius  had  two  daughti/rs,  one  of  whom  was 
married  to  Plantius  Silviums,  tha  ottwr  to  IiCO> 
tulus  Ga;tulicu8,  cou.sul  in  2»j. 

[AriifsA  (d<jw  Aiua),  a  river  of  Unil>na  in 
Italy,  fluwiDi;  near  Ariminum.] 

[Ar.sA'UK8  ('.Vi'  n'dj^V)^  a  Nereid,  mantioned  in 
the  Iliad  of  Ilunicr.J 

Ai'siL^B  ('A^/Aa(),  a  Seytbiao  people  in  Col- 
chis,  north  of  the  Iliver  Phasis. 

Arsi.NEa  ('Ai/Vr^f),  of  Gadara  iu  Phojuieia,  a 
Greek  Sophist  and  rhetorician,  taught  rhetorio 
at  Atlien.H  alniut  AD.  235.  Two  of  hi:4  works 
are  extant ;  llcpi  tuv  utpuv  rov  %o'mtikqv  '/.oyov 
rixvfi,  wfaieh  b  muen  interpolated;  and  11^^ 

r.j;-  ' rrxT;iiaTiafiii<uv  Tpo^/ r;//urcJV,  both  of  wluch 

are  ]ii  iuted  in  Walz.,  Ji/uior.  (Trod,  ToL  ix.,  p. 
465,  »qq.,  and  p.  634,  tqq. 

[ArsiNTiiK  i'AiJn-Oioi),  a  people  of  Tliraoe, 
said  by  Herodotus  to  border  on  the  Thracian 
Chersonesus.] 

Apbcs  (now  Creva*ta).  a  rlvor  in  Illyria  (NoTft 
Epinis),  which  flows  into  the  Ionian  Sea. 

AfSTBTra.   Vid.  Amnam. 

AvT.\  Jci,I.\  (now  Apt),  chief  town  of  the  Vul- 
gientes  in  Gallia  ^'arbonensiB,  and  a  lioman 
colony. 

Aratea  (*AnT//)a  :  'Azrepalo^  :  now  Palao' 
kattron  on  the  Gulf  of  Suda),  a  town  on  the  vest 
ooast  of  Crete,  e^bty  stadia  from  Cydonia. 

Arc.vM,  a  Ligurian  people  on  the  Macra,  were 
subdued  by  the  Romans  after  a  long  resistance 
and  transplanted  to  Samnium,  B.C.  180. 

ApcLKirs*.  Vid.  ArruLEiirs. 
;  AitiTa  (Apulu'^),  iueluded,  in  its  widest  sl^- 
^  liillejuiuu,  llie  whole  of  the  southeast  of  Italy 
from  the  River  Frento  to  the  promontory  lupy- 
glum,  and  was  l>)un'lfd  on  tnc  north  by  tho 
Frenf.ani,  on  tho  ra^t  by  tho  Adiiatie,  on  the 
south  by  the  Tur< utin*'  (Julf,  and  on  tho  west 
by  f-!aniniuni  and  Lucania,  thus  including  tho 
modem  provinces  of  JBari,  OtratUo,  and  Capi- 
tumaia,  in  the  kiqgdom  of  Xaplsa.  Apulia,  in  its 
narntwer  pcn.se,  was  the  country  cast  of  Sam- 
nium on  both  sides  of  the  Autidus,  the  Daimia 
and  Peueetia  of  flie  Greeks :  the  whole  of  the 
(vjutheast  part  was  callf^l  Calabria  by  the  Ro- 
mans.   The  Greeks  gave  the  name  of  Dauuia 
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to  the  north  |mrt  <>f  tlio  country  from  the  Frento 
to  the  Aiitidus,  of  I^eiuM  tia  to  th»^  c«>iintry  fnmi 
the  Aiilidus  to  Tarentum  and  BrutHiisiutn^  aud 
of  lapjgia  or  Mesaapia  to  the  tHiole  <tf  Uw  re- 
iTiaining  south  part,  thoiii^h  th«'y  Ronnetimes  in- 
cluded under  lapygia  all  Apulia  in  its  widest 
meaniog.  The  nordnrert  of  Apulia  is  a  plain, 
but  the  south  part  is  traversed  by  flic  cast  branch 
of  the  ApcnDuaes,  and  has  only  a  sumll  traut  of 
land  00  tn«  eout  oo  mob  ddo  of  tho  moantaim. 
The  ootiritn'  "wa;*  vitv  f-  rtil<\  «\«p<»cinlly  in  tin* 
Deigbborbood  of  Tarentum,  and  the  mountains 
aflbrded  exeeUent  poAturi^e.  The  ponulntiou 
was  of  a  mixed  nature:  they  v,-ori\  for  the  nioet 
part,  of  Blyriaa  origio,  and  are  said  to  have  set- 
fled  in  llie  oouotry  under  the  goMaaeo  of  lapyx, 
Dnunus,  aud  Pcucettns,  three  son^  of  an  IHyr- 
ian  king,  Ljcaon.  Subsequently  mam  towns 
were  foundetl  by  Greek  colotiists.  Tno  Apu- 
liaiis  joined  the  Sariitiit.^  nL^ainst  tlie  Romans, 
and  became  subject  to  tiie  latter  oo  the  oooquest 
of  the  Samuites. 
Aqujc,  the  name  givca  by  the  Romans  to 
•  Tnnny  medical  spring'si  and  bathing-plnees.  1. 
AtitELi.E  or  CoLONiA  Ai  utLiA  Aqijensis  (now 
Bailni-BcuUn).  2.  CALiPiC  or  Solis  (now  Bath) 
ill  J^:•itairl.  :i.  Curium,  mineral  pprin-j'^  in  Sani- 
nium  near  tho  ancient  town  of  Cutilia.  which 
p<  i  i»hed  in  earlr  times,  and  east  ^  \ivhU\ 
There  was  a  eelebratetl  lake  in  its  nt  iL;ld>orh<M.<l 
wiUi  a  floating  island,  which  was  rc^irdeil  lu^ 
the  umbilieuB  or  centre  of  Italy.  Vespasiiin 
died  nt  tliij^  pl;icc.  4.  MATTrAr.r.  or  Povrf> 
Mattiaci  (now  WittbadenV  'm  the  land  of  the 
Mattifld  in  Glemany.  5.  pATAvnfiB  (vtdL  Arom 
FoNs).  6.  Sexti.k  (now  Air),  a  Roman  colony 
in  Gallia  Narboncnsis,  founded  by  Sextiua  Cal- 
vinus,  B.C.  1S2 ;  its  mineral  waters  were  long 
ccli  brated.  but  were  thout^dit  to  have  lost  much 
of^  their  efficacy  ia  tho  time  of  Aufrustus.  Near 
this  place  Muius  defeated  the  Teutooi,  B.C. 

102.  7.  Statiki.i.  k  (now  Acqui\  a  town  of  the 
Staticllt  in  Ligtuio,  oelebratea  for  its  warm 
baths. 

Aqi'/E,  in  Africa.  1.  (Now  MerigcL,  ruins),  in 
the  Ulterior  of  Mauretania  Ca?8ariensi«. — U.  Ca- 
iinx,  (now  Ourbo*  or  Hammam  V  J^nf),  on  the 
Gulf  of  Carthage. — S.  Reole  (now  Mammam 
TVuzza),  in  the  north  part  of  Rywicena. — I. 
TACAiUTANiK  (now  llammat-tl  KJiab*),  at  tlie 
•outhem  extremity  of  Ryzacena,  eloM  to  the 
larf,M'  city  of  Tacapo  (now  Khahg). 

AcjiiLA.  1.  Of  Tontus,  trauslated  the  Old 
Tc«itamcnt  into  (>reek  in  tlie  reign  of  Hadrian, 
probably  about  A.D.  1  ;^0.  Onlv  a  few  fmcrmcnts 
remain,  which  have  been  published  in  the  edi- 
tions of  the  Hexapla  of  Origen.  —  2.  Juuls 
Aqi-ila,  a  Roman  juri^it  quoted  in  the  Dii^est, 
probably  lived  under  or  before  the  re^  of  bep- 
timius  Sererus,  AJ>.  198-198.-8.  Z.  Poimus 
Acifii.A,  a  friend  of  Cicero,  nod  one  of  Ciesar's 
murderers,  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Mutina, 
RC.  48^-4.  AofDitA  Rom  AUTO,  a  rhetorician  who 
prt»bably  lived  in  the  third  century  after  Christ, 
wrote  a  small  work  entitled  D«  ilgwrit  Bmtm- 
Harum  et  SlocvHmU,  wUdi  is  nsnaHr  printed 
with  Rutilius  Lupmi—JB^ioM :  Bv  Kuhukon. 
Lugd.  Bat,  1768,  reprinted  fith  additional  notes 
by  Protscher,  Lips.,  1881. 

AquIlAria  (now  Alhotmreah),  a  town  on  the 
ooast  of  Zeugitana  in  Alnca,  oo  the  west  side 
AO 


I  of  HermsBum  Promontorium  (now  Cop-  Bumi^ 
the  eastern  oxtr< mity  of  the  Gulf  of  ( 'nrtha||a 
It  WJU4  a  good  lauiiiui;-piaee  in  eunmier. 

AquIlua  (Acjuileiensis :    now  ^ystsitia  or 
Afflar),  a  town  in  Oal'.i.i  Tnuii^padana,  at  tb« 
very  top  of  the  Adriatic,  U;twcea  the  rivtri 
Sootaus  and  Natiso,  about  sixty  stadia  from  the 
sea.    It  was  founded  by  the  Romans  in  RC. 
182  as  a  bulwark  against  the  uortbem  barbari- 
ans, and  is  said  to  bte  derived  its  name  lhaa 
the  favorable  omen  of  an  ea^^le  (<itj'ii!-t'\  ajvp-ar- 
ing  to  tbe  ccdonists.   As  it  was  the  kev  oi  italr 
oivtbe  northeast,  it  was  made  one  of  the  atroog- 
est  fortresses  of  tho  Romans.     From  it*  pufei- 
tioo  it  became  also  a  most  liourishiog  place  of 
eonuneroe :  flie  Via  JBaS&n  was  eootanied  to 
thia  town,  and  from  it  all  the  roads  to  Rk- 
tia,  Noricum,  Pannonia,  istria,  and  Dalmatia 
branehed  oiE  It  was  taken  and  eompletelj  de- 
stroyed by  Attibi  in  A.D.  452 :  its  mbabitanti 
escaped  to  the  Lagoons^  where  Venice  waa  after* 
ward  built 

Agi  iLLiA  Via.  be;;an  at  Capua,  and  nuB  aonih 
through  Xola  and  Auceria  txi  tSiAmwrt  ;  fn  m 
thence  it  ran  through  tJie  very  heart  of  Luoi- 
uin  and  the  country  of  tho  Bruttii,  j>asaiDg  A'trv- 
lum.  Int'  ramnia,  (Joxentia,  Kt^O, and  JifsdbMly  aod 
terniinate<l  at  lihfgium. 

Agi'iLi.iLS  or  AqoniiniL  1.  If.,  consnl  RC  ! 
129.  finishe<l  tho  war  n'_'.iiiwt  AristonicT)*.  s«m 
of  Eumeues  of  retgamus.  On  his  return  to 
Rome  he  was  aoeosed  of  maladministratioo  in 
\m  province,  but  was  acquitted  by  bribing  the 
judges. — 2.  M'^  consul  iu  B.C.  101,  conquered 
ue  elavce  in  Sieily,  wlio  bad  revolted  mder 
Athenion.  Tn  08  he  was  accujied  of  IDaladruiii- 
istratioo  iu  iSieily,  but  was  acquitted.  In  Sni  he  i 
went  into  Aaia  as  one  of  the  eoosolar  legates 
in  tiie  Hithradatio  war:  he  wius  defeated,  and 
handed  over  tnr  the  inbabitauts  of  .Mytileue  to 
Mithradates^  iroo  pot  him  to  death  by  pourii^ 
molten  i^'old  doWD  bts  Uiroat.  ' 

AquiLiicB  GAtxtm.    Vid,  Gaues.  I 

AquttOirf A  (Aquiltaus),  a  town  of  8a— num, 
eac^t  of  Bovianum,  destroyed  bj  the  Roraarn  m 

the  Sanmito  wars. 

AquLnvm  (Acjuinas:  now  Aq^no\  a  town  of 
the  Volscians,  east  of  the  Rirer  MeqMk  in  a  fer- 
tile country  i  a  Roman  mmiicipium.  and  after- 
ward a  colony ;  the  birtb-plaoe  of  Juvenal ;  cel- 
ebratsd  for  iti  purple  dye.  (Hor^  Ep^  1,  10^ 
ST.) 

AyiiTANiA.  1.  Tiw  couutrv  of  tlie  Aquitani, 
extended  from  tlie  Garurona  (now  Oaronnr)  tc 
the  IVrcnccs,  and  from  the  ocean  to  Gallia  Nar- 
boneu.sis :  it  was  firet  conquered  by  Coisar's  le- 
|iratc>s,  and  again  upon  a  revolt  of  the  iidiabitantB 
in  tlie  time  of  Augustus. — 2.  llie  Roman  prov- 
iuee  of  Aquitauia,  formed  in  tlie  reign  of  An- 
gustus,  was  of  much  wider  extent,  and  waa 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  I/if^eris  (now  Loirr\ 
on  the  west  by  the  ocean,  on  the  south  by  the 
Pyrenees,  and  on  the  cast  by  tlie  Mens  deven- 
na,  which  separated  it  from  Gallia  Narlxiuonsis. 
The  Aguitani  were  one  of  the  three  races  wbkh  . 
inbalnted  Oatd ;  they  were  of  Iberian  or  6mth  I 
isli  orit^in,  and  differed  from  tho  Gauls  and  Ml' 
gws^in  language,  customs,  and  physical  pees-  | 

Ara  UBIOaim,  a  place  in  the  neighborhood  ef 
Boon  io  Oemaoy,  perhape  tio<iuUrg:  v^am 
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ABABIA. 


Mppose  ib  to  be  aoollicr  Dftmeof  Ookioia  Agrip- 

piua  (now  (\>!offnr). 

Arabs*  Arftbus,  pL  AriUbfit,  Anbl :  now  Arabia\ 

a  country  at  the  southwest  cxtrcmtty  of  Asia, 
forming  a  large  peuioftula,  of  a  sort  of  hatobet- 
ifaape^  tKHiDd«d  on  the  woai  by  <bo  Ababicos 

SiMJS  (uow  Rtd  Sfti),  on  the  south  and  pnutli- 
east  by  the  KamuuKUM  Mmue  (qow  (Jul/  of 
BaM-Maiiieb  and  Mkm  Oeem),  and  on  the 

northeast  by  tho  IVrsicua  Siriu?  (now  Pcrnan 
Oul/).  On  the  north  or  knd  side  ita  bounda- 
ries were  loaiewbat  indefinite,  bot  It  seenu  to 

have  included  the  wliole  of  the  desert  country 
between  Egypt  and  Syria  on  the  one  side,  and 
tile  banks  of  the  Euphrates  on  the  other ;  and  it 
Arns  often  considered  to  extend  eren  farther  on 
both  sides,  so  ns  to  include,  on  the  east,  the 
southern  part  of  Mesopotamia  along  the  left 
bonk  of  the  Euphrates,  and  on  the  west,  the 
part  of  Palestine  east  of  the  Jordan,  nt)d  the 
part  of  Egypt  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
eastern  mm-^in  of  the  Nile  valley,  which,  even 
as  a  part  of  Eg'ypt,  was  oallc'<l  Arabia'  Noinos. 
Ill  the  stricter  beiisf  of  the  uaino,  which  cuutines 
it  to  the  peninsula  itself,  Arabia  may  be  consid- 
ered as  l»ounde<i  on  the  north  by  a  lino  frotn  the 
head  of  the  Red  Sea  (at  iSuez)  to  the  moutli  of 
the  Tigris  (now  Shat-el- Arab),  which  just  about 
coincidefl  with  the  ])arall.  l  of  thirty  degrees  north 
latitude.    It  was  (hvidcd  iulo  tiirec  parts;  (I.) 
Arabia  PhTii.iJA  (//  rrcrpaia  'Apa6ia:  northwest 
part  of  Et-JIfjaz),  ineliuling  the  triangular  piece 
of  loud  between  the  two  heads  of  tlie  lied  Sea 
(the  peninsula  of  Mount  Sinai)  and  the  eouotry 
irniiiediately  to  the  north  and  northeast,  and 
called,  from  its  capital,  P«tra,  while  the  literal 
signifieatiw  of  the  name^ "  Roeky  Arabia,"  agrees 
also  with  the  nature  of  the  eouiifry :  {•1.)  Aua- 
BU  Daa£&TA  (now  Ml-J«bel)t  including  the  great 
Syrian  Desert,  and  a  portien  of  the  interior  of 
the  Arabian  prninsula  :  (3.)  Arabia  Fklix  (now 
M-Nped,  El-Hejax,  El- Yemen,  m-Hadrmnaut, 
Oman,  and  El-Hrjer)  eonststed  of  the  whole 
coiuitry  not  included  in  the  other  two  divisions  ; 
the  ignorance  of  the  ancients  respecting  the 
intsrioF  of  the  ^Mofosnla  leading  tiiem  to  elass 
^  it  with  Arabia  Felix,  although  it  properly  be- 
*  longs  to  Arabia  Deserta,  for  it  oonsuts,  so  iar  as 
it  is  known,  of  a  sandy  desert  of  steppes  and 
table  land,  interspersed  with  Oases  ( ]\aau),  and 
fringed  "with  mountains,  between  which  and  the 
sea,  especially  on  the  western  coast,  lies  a  belt 
of  low  land  (called  Tehamah),  intersected  by 
numerous  mountain  torrents,  which  irrigate  the 
strips  of  land  on  their  banks,  and  produce  that 
fertility  which  caused  the  ancients  to  apply 
the  epithet  of  Felix  to  the  whole  peninsula. 
The  width  of  the  Tehamah  is,  in  some  places 
on  the  western  coast)  as  much  as  from  one  to 
two  days"  joiimey,  but  on  the  other  sides  it 
is  very  narrow,  except  at  the  eastern  end  of 
the  peninsula  (about  Mutkat  in  Oman),  where 
for  a  small  space  its  wi  lth  is  a  day's 

journey.  The  iuhubitanlti  of  Arabia  were  of 
ue  race  called  Semitic  or  Aramsean,  and  dosely 
related  to  tlie  Israilites.  The  northwestern  dis- 
trict (Arabia  Tetraja)  was  inhabited  by  the 
Tarious  tribes  which  constantly  appear  in  Jew- 
ish history  :  the  Amalfkitc^,  Midianites,  Kdoni- 
ites,  iluabites,  Ammonites,  ^    The  U  reeks 


and  Romans  called  the  inhabitants  by  the  nama 

of  NABATHiti.  whose  Capital  was  I'etra.  ITie 
l>eoplc  of  Arabia  Dcscrta  were  called  Arabea 
iSeenSts  (ZxiTviroi),  from  their  dwelling  in  tentSk 
and  Arabes  Noma<le8  {'Sounder),  fidni  their 
mode  of  life,  which  was  that  of  wandering 
herdsmen,  who  supported  themselTes  partly  by 
their  cattle,  and  to  a  great  extent,  uIko,  )iy  the 
plunder  of  caravans,  as  their  unchanged  de 
seendants,  tlie  BsAmjns  or  Bedawee,  still  do. 
The  people  of  the  TilmwaJi  were  (and  are)  of 
the  some  race ;  but  their  position  led  them  at 
an  early  period  to  cdtivate  both  agriealtnrs 
and  etniimoree,  and  to  build  considerable  cities. 
Their  chief  tribes  were  known  by  the  follow* 
ing  names,  beginning  south  of  we  Nabathssi, 
on  the  western  coast :  the  lliamydSni  and  Minm 
(in  the  southern  part  of  Jleiat),  in  the  neigh* 
borhood  of  Macoraba  (now  Jfecea) ;  the  Sabcei 
and  HomeritiB,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
peninsula  (now  Ycmrn) ;  on  tin'  southeastern 
coast,  the  L'hatraiiioiit<u  and  Adramita}  (in  El- 
/ladratMUtt  a  country  very  little  known,  even 
to  the  present  day);  on  the  eastern  and  north- 
eastern ci)i\6l,  the  OmanitsB  and  Daraehi-ui  (in 
Oman,  and  ^.^lAsc  or  M-Hejer).  From  the 
earlii  !-t  known  period  a  con.siderablc  traffic 
wa.->  carried  on  by  the  people  in  the  north  (espe 
eiallv  the  Nabathan)  by  means  of  caniTana. 
and  oy  thopo  on  th*'  southern  and  eastoni  coast 
by  sea,  in  the  jiroiiuctions  of  their  own  coimtry 
(chiefly  gumB,  spices,  and  precious  stones),  and 
in  those  of  ludia  and  Arabia.  Besides  this 
peaceful  intercourse  with  the  neighboring  cuim 
tries,  they  seem  to  have  made  military  expe 
ditions  at  an  early  period,  for  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Hyksos  or  "  Sh^pherd-kiugSt' 
who  for  some  time  ruled  over  Lower  Egypt, 
were  Arabians.  On  the  other  hand,  tliov  have 
successfully  resisted  all  attempts  to  subjugate 
them.  The  alleged  eonauests  of  some  of  the 
Assyrian  kings  could  only  have  affected  small 
portions  of  the  country  ou  the  north.  Of  t^e 
Persian  empire  we  are  ezpreesly  told  that  they 
were  independent  Alexander  the  Great  died 
too  aoon  even  to  attempt  bis  conteoonlated 
scheme  of  eirenmnavigating  the  peninswa  uid 
subduing  the  inhabitants.  Tlie  (J  reek  kings  of 
Syria  made  unsuccessful  attacks  upon  the  Naba- 
ttei.  Under  Augustus,  j£lius  Oallus,  assisted 
by  the  Nabathaei,  made  an  expedition  into  Ara- 
bia Felix,  but  was  compelleu  to  retreat  int4 
E^ypt  to  save  his  army  from  famine  and  the 
clunate.  Under  Trajan,  Arabia  Pctroja  was 
conquered  by  A.  Conielius  Palma  (A.D.  107), 
and  the  country  of  the  Nabatha-i  became  a  Ro- 
man prorince.  Some  partial  and  temporary 
fwtini^  was  gained  at  a  nmcli  later  period,  on  the 
suuthwestem  coast,  by  the  .Althiopians ;  and 
both  in  this  direction  and  from  the  north  Chris 
tianity  was  earlv  iutroduecd  into  the  country, 
where  it  spread  to  a  great  extent,  and  contitiued 
to  exist  side  by  aide  with  the  old  religion  (which 
was  Subaism.  or  the  worship  of  heavenly  bo- 
dies^, and  with  some  admixture  of  Judaism, 
until  the  total  revolution  produced  by  the  rise 
of  Muhaniniedanisni  in  622.  "While  maintain 
ing  their  independence,  the  Arabs  of  the  Desert 
have  also  preserred  to  this  day  tlieir  anm««t 
form  of  government,  which  is  strictly  patri- 
archalf  under  the  heads  of  tribes  and  Dftmilies 
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{Mn  tnd  8Mk$).  In  Am  more  letiled  dia-IH  is  deep 

tricts,  the  patriarchal  authority  pas-^orl  into  the  to  Ambm 
iuagjtt  and  the  people  were  divided 
MTeral  otttM  of  ediobra,  w«mora. 

The 


of 

into  the 

ai^iculturistfl,  merchanta,  and  mechanics. 


and  diAonlt  te  < 

Ambracia, 

[AaAciA  {'ApaxiaX  or  Alexandri  IqsiiIa  (how 
Cfmrediek  or  iToreAr),  an  islaiid  is  tbc  Penian 

Gulf,  opposite  the  coast  of  Peni%  tnrfitniiitBy  % 


Moharomedan  revolution  lies  beyond  our  limita.    mountau  lacred  to  lieptune.] 

AKABICU8  Sixus  (6  'ApaCiKoc  KoXvof:  now     AuMicrnnmM{*Apdmn4o(xn«m  Zi^^mtaomA- 

Red  Sea),  a  long  narrow  gulf  bttwcou  Africa  ain  on  the  southwest  coast  of  ^tolia,  near  IMou- 


and  Arabia,  connected  on  the  south  with  the 
Itidian  Ocean  by  the  Anguati®  DiT»(now  BtrmU 
of  Bab-el  Mandeb),  and  on  the  north  diviih  d  into 
two  headn  by  the  peninsula  of  Arabia  retrsea 
(now  Peniruula  of  Sinai),  the  eaafcof  which  was 
called  Sinua  i£liuute«  or  iElanitieus  (now  Oulf 
of  Akafja),  and  the  west  Sinus  Heroopilites  or 
Ucroopoliticua  (now  Gulf  of  Suez).  The  upper 
part  of  the  sea  was  known  at  a  very  early  pe- 
riod, but  it  was  not  explored  in  its  wl»ole  ex- 
tent till  the  maritime  expeditions  of  the  Ptole- 
mies. Respeeto^  its  otiber  mme^  eee  Sbtoi- 
MJKOU  Mark. 

A&Ibis  ('Apa^jf,  also  'ApdSiog,  'ApCi^,  \KpTa- 
ud  'AfXTu6iof  :  now  Pooralltf  or  Agbor),  a 
river  of  Gedroaia,  falling  into  tlie  Indian  Ocean 
1000  stadia  (100  geographical  miles)  west  of  the 
mooth  of  tM  ladaa,  ana  dividing  the  Orltee  on 
iti  west  from  the  Arabit.T!  or  Arbles  on  its 
mai,  who  had  a  city  named  Arbia  on  ita  eastern 
buk. 

AaabItjl    Vtd.  Ar-vdis. 


ron,  aomelimea  placed  in  Aoamania.  Later 
writers  mnawmlf  mako  it  •  moontatn  betw««r 

Btcotia  and  Attica,  and  hence  mention  it  in  c>>n 
nection  with  Amphioo,  the  Bootian  hero.  (Vwr^ 
pert,  iii„  13,  41 ;  Aetmo  {L  A  Attieo)  A 
Virg,  Ed.,  ii,  24.) 

Abaow  ( 'kpaioti  'ApdSwt,  Azidius:  iu  OH 
Testament,  Arraid:  now  JShmX  an  fsiand  fff 
tiie  coast  of  Phoenicia,  at  the  distance  of  tw>  t  tv 
stadia  (two  geographical  miles),  with  a  city  wbicli 
occupied  the  whole  surface  of  the  island,  eevea 
itndia  in  circumference,  which  was  said  to  lia%e 
been  founded  by  exiles  from  Sidon,  and  which 
was  a  very  flounshiug  place  under  its  own  kiug«, 
under  the  Seleucidie,  and  imder  the  Komaos. 
It  pofssessod  a  harbor  on  the  main  land,  oalicd 

ANTAaAX>l'i». 

AaM  pHlLiENORDlf.      Vtd.  PillL.^CNOBtTM  Aa.C. 

AR.ETiiYRf:A  ('Anniftipfn),  Hauj^hter  of  Aras. 
an  autochthuu  \vli<>  was  believed  to  have  buiK 
Arantea,  the  most  aneJeut  town  ;n  Phlin$i& 
After  her  death,  her  brother  A6ris  called  tbi 


fAaaanis  (Sobolaaticus),  a  Oreeian  poet^  prob-  country  of  Phliasia  Arosthyrca,  in  honor  of  hii 
y  io  die  tmie  of  Jmtiniai^  who  has  left  seven  sister. 


ipigi-nms,  whioh  are  fimnd  in  tha  Anthokgia 
Orieca.] 

ARAomr^soM  {'Apaxvaiw),  a  momtalo  Ibm- 
iug  the  booidaiy  b«tw«ai  AtgoUa  and  Oorin* 
tlua. 

AftaoBNx,  a  Lydian  maiden,  daughter  of  Id- 

uion  of  Colophon,  a  famous  dyer  in  purple. 
Arachne  ezoeUed  in  the  art  of  weaviug^  and, 
prond  of  her  talent»  Tsottved  to  ehaUenge  Mi- 
nerva (Athena)  to  compete  with  her.  Arachne 
produced  a  piece  of  cloth  in  which  tlie  amours  of 
the  gods  were  woven,  and  as  Minerva  (Athena) 
coold  find  no  fault  with  it,  she  tore  the  work  to 
pieces.  Arachne,  in  despair,  hung  herself:  the 
goddess  loosened  the  rope  and  saved  her  life,  but 
the  rope  waashaaged  into  a  cobweb  and  Arachne 
herselt  into  a  spider  {apdxvt}),  the  animal  most 
xlious  to  Minerva  (Atlieiui).  (Ov,,  ifeL  vi.,  1, 
M^)  This  fable  seems  to  suggest  the  idea  that 
nan  learned  the  art  of  weaving  from  the  spider, 
and  that  it  was  invented  in  Lydia. 

AalcHOiil  {'Apaxuoia :  'Apaxuroi  or  -urai : 
$outhea*ternpart  of  Afghanittan  and  northrast- 
tm  part  of  Beloochittan),  one  of  the  extreme  east- 
ern provinces  of  the  Persian  (and  afterward  of  the 
Parthian)  empire,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
Indus,  on  the  north  by  the  Paropamisadae,  on  the 
west  by  Drangiana,  and  on  tiha  south  by  Gedro- 
sia.  It  was  a  fertile  country,  watered  by  the 
Itiver  Arachotus,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name, 
bnUt  by  Semiramia,  and  which  was  the  capital 
of  the  province  until  the  foundation  of  Alfocan- 
naaa.  The  shortest  road  from  Persia  to  India 
pamfd  through  Amchoda. 

Arachoti's.    Vid.  AttAcnosiA, 


:Valratll  ('Apo^JTV  :  Wpn&fihor,  'Apa<^vo6ev : 
now  M^M^  an  Attic  dcmus  beloE^ing  to  the 
tribe  JSlgeiM,  on  the  east  of  AtHca,  norOi  of  the 
Biver  Braninus.  not  far  fmm  it.s  moutlu 

Aaaa  or  Ajiaris  (now  Saone^  a  river  of  Gaul, 
risea  in  the  Voeges,  receive*  the  Dabb  (now 
Doubt)  from  the  east,  after  which  it  becomes 
iuiTigi^e,and  flows  with  a  quiet  stream  into  the 
Bbona  at  Lugduuum  (now  Ly<m).  In  tlie  time 
of  Ammianus  (A.l).  370)  it  was  idso  called  .V<iu 
coNfM,  and  in  Uie  Middle  Ages  Sttngona,  whence 
its  modem  name  Satm. 

[AaAR&xK  {^Apapriv^X  a  barren  district  of 
Arabia  Felix,  inhabited  by  nomad  tribes,  through 
which  i£lius  Gallos  had  to  make  his  way  in  hu 
unsucoessfiil  attempt  to  subjugate  Arabia.] 

AaAKds  {'Apeipu^),  an  Athenian  poet  of  the 
Middle  Comedy,  son  of  Aristophanes,  flourished 
B.C.  375.  [The  fragments  of  his  comedies  are 
collected  in  Moinekes  Fragm,  Oomie.  Qrme^  voL 
i,  p.  630-632,  ctUt  minor.] 
Arab.  Vid.  AasTHYaE.v. 
ARAfipK.s  ('AfHtfTTrTjr),  a  Mede,  and  a  friend  of 
the  elder  Cyrus,  is  one  of  the  characters  in  Xen- 
ophon's  CyropSMfia.  Ha  contends  with  Cyrus 
that  love  lias  no  power  over  him,  but  shortly  af- 
terwai'd  refutes  himself  by  fkdling  io  lore  with 
Panthea,  whom  Gyrus  had  eommitted  to  Us 
charge.     Vid  Abrad-^tas. 

Aratus  ('A/Nzrof).  1.  The  celebrated  general 
of  the  Achaans,  son  of  Olimas,  was  Mm  at 
Sicyon,  B.C.  271.  On  the  murder  of  liii  father 
by  Abaktioab,  Aratus,  who  was  then  a  child,  was 
conveyed  to  Argoe,  where  he  was  brought  op^ 
Wlien  he  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty,  he 


AaACHTttus  or  Aubtbo  ('Apa^^  or  'Apidw :  ^  gained  Dossessioo  of  Iiis  native  city,  B.C.'  261, 
m  Aria),  a  river  of  Epirus,  rims  in  Mount  deprived  the  usurper  Kieodee  of  hb  power,  and 

Lacrnon  or  the  Tymphcan  Mountains,  and  flows  !  united  Sicyon  to  the  Achreim   kui^ue.  which 
into  the  Ambraoan  Gulf,  south  of  Ambraoia :  i  gained,  in '  oonsequence^  a  great  accession  of 
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power  Vld.  Acif^r.  In  2Ar,  ho  was  elected 
l^eueral  of  the  league,  which  f.tFiec  lie  fi  equently 
naki  in  tobsequeDt  years.  l1irouc:b  his  IdAu- 
crtro  a  great  number  of  the  (;r«N>k  cities  joined 
the  league  ;  but  be  excelled  mure  in  D^otiatioa 
than  in  war,  and  in  his  war  with  the  iEtoliana 
and  Spartans  he  was  ofleu  defeated.    In  order 


TAXATA,  flows  through  a  plain,  which  Trn'<  call 
ed  Td  'Apairivdv  ired'iov.  The  Arazea  was  pro- 
verbial for  the  force  of  its  correDt;  and  benee 
Virgil  (^V,  viii,  728)  says  pontrm  iudJ^ialu4 
Araxu,  with  special  reference  to  the  failure  of 
both  XarxM  and  Alexander  in  thivwtng  a  bridg*^ 
over  it    It  seems  to  be  the  Phasis  of  Xmo- 


to  resist  these  enemies,  he  cultivated  the  friend-  j  phoo.— 2.  In  Mesopotamia.  Vid.  ABoaaiua. 
ship  of  Antignmis  Doeon,  king  of  Ifaeedonia,  I — 8.  In  Penia  (now  Btnd-Mr),  tlia  riTer  on 

ana  of  his  successor  Philip ;  but  as  Philip  wtih  wlilch  Persepolis  stood,  rises  in  the  mountains 
erideotly  anxious  to  make  himself  master  of  ail  i  east  oi  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gul(  and  flows 
OroMe,  dissenuoni  anoe  between  bim  and  Ara*  |  oonfbeaat  into  a  salt  lake  (now  Bakktegan)  not 
tns,  and  the  latter  was  eventually  poisoned  in  far  below  Porjicpolis. — 4.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
faj  the  kine's  order.  Divine  honors  were  i  the  Araxes  bf  Herodotos  is  the  same  as  the 
pnidtnUm  by  bis  conntrymen,  and  an  aminal  Ozci,  Jaza&tu,  or  Tha  FmnD^lM 

festival  ('Apurcm,  vid.  Diet,  of  Antiq.)  establish-  '  Thessaly,  was  called  Araxei  from  tiMTlolnoo 
ed.   Aratus  wrote  CommeiUariet,  being  a  his    of  its  toirreut  (fivm  apuaou^ 
tor^  of  U»  own  timea  down  to  B.O.  220,  at  ' 
which  p  int  PoLTBius  commenced  his  histbry. 
— 2.  Of  Soli,  aikenrard  PompeiopoUs,  in  Cilida, 
or  (neeonfing  to  on«  aatbority)  oi  Tarsus,  flour- 
ished RC.  270,  and  spent  all  the  latter  part  of 
bis  life  at  the  court  of  Antigonos  Gooatas,  king 
of  MaeedoDia.   He  wrote  two  astronomical  po- 
ems, entitled  Phenomena  (^atvofxeva),  consisting 
of  732  verses,  and  Diotemeia  {Siomj^teia),  of  42'2. 
The  design  of  the  I'hcrniomena  is  to  give  an  in- 
tmdMtirtn  to  the  knowledge  of  the  constella- 
tions, with  the  rules  for  their  risings  and  set- 
tings.   The  Dioteiiuia  consists  of  prognostics 
of  the  WoaChor  from  astronomical  pbsnomena, 
with  an  account  of  its  effects  upon  auimals.  It 
appears  to  be  an  imitation  of  Ueaiod,  and  to 
bavc  been  imitated  by  Viivil  in  some  parts  of 
the  Oeorgics.    The  style  of  these  two  poems  is 
distinguiahed  hj  elegance  and  accuracy,  but  it 
wants  originalify  mH  poetio  ^xsnHSum.  That 
th^y  bocame  very  popular  both  in  the  Grecian 
aul  Roman  world  {cum  toU  et  lutia  temper  Ara- 
tHBHitfOr^  Am^U  16.        i«  prored  brthe 
munbcr  of  comrncntarir?;  ntid  Latm  translations. 
Varts  of  three  poetical  Latin  translations  are 
presenred.  One  written  hj  CHeero  wben  Tenr 
young,  one  by  Crcsar  Germaniotis,  the  grand- 
son of  Augu^us,  and  one  by  Festus  Avieuus. 
—BSHom.    [Most  oopiont  and  complete,  by 
liuhL-.  LipH,  IT'.^'^-lSOl,  2  vols.;  later,  with  il- 
vised  text],  br  Voss,  Heidelb.,  1824,  with  a  Ger- 
■an  poeneal  Toratoa;  by  Bnttmaan,  Berol., 
1826 ;  and  by  Bekker»  BeroL,  1828. 

[Ajuuma  (now  St.  TUerij,  earlier  Cess^ro,  a 
towBof  theYoloB  Areoomici,  on  the  Arauris, 
in  OaOia  Narbonensis.] 

jtmAtT»Ta  (now  HerauH),  erroneously  Kaurnns 
kiStrabo,  a  river  b  Gallia  Karbonends,  rises 
ID  Mount  OaroDt,  and  flows  Into  tfaa  Medittr- 
nmean. 

AaAOBio  (now  Orange,)  a  town  of  the  OaTari 
or  Carares,  and  a  Roman  colony,  in  Gallia  Nar- 
bt>oenfis,  on  the  road  from  Arelato  to  Vienna: 
it  still  contains  remains  of  an  amphitheatre, 
ikwi,  aequeduct,  triumfAa]  nrdi, 

Araxes  ('Apaf  j^c),  the  name  of  several  riTers. 
— 1.  In  Armenia  Major  (now  £rcukh  ae  Ara$\, 
rises  in  Moimt  Aba  or  Abns  (near  BrMnum), 
from  the  opposite  side  of  which  the  Eupbralra 
flows;  ana,  after  a  great  bend  southeast,  and 
tt«n  northeast,  joina  the  Oyros  (now  X!Mr\ 
which  flows  down  from  the  Cauoaflus,  and  falls 
wUh  it  into  the  Caspian  by  two  mouths,  in  about 
n^tQPBflrihklitaiMb  Ibnlowtr  part,  past  Am- 


8  {'Apri^oc :  now  wrp*  Papa),  a  prom- 
ontory of  Achaia,  near  the  confines  of  Elis. 

AkbAckb  {'ApCdxfjf),  the  founder  of  the  Medi* 
an  empire,  according  to  Ctesias,  is  said  to  hare 
taken  ^ioeveh  in  coojunction  with  Belesis,  tha 
Babylonian,  and  to  have  destroyed  the  old  As- 
syrian empire  under  the  reign  of  Sardanapalus, 
B.C.  876.  Ctesias  assigns  twenty-eight  years 
to  the  reign  of  Arbace^  B.C.  876-848,'  and 
makes  bis  dynasty  consist  of  eight  kiuga  This 
accuuut  differs  from  thai  of  Herodotus,  wbo 
makes  Dsiocxs  the  first  king  of  Media,  Mid  a*- 
signs  only  four  kings  to  his  dyun^ly. 

AxatLA  (rd  'Afi^Xa  :  now  ErbilU),  a  city  <d 
Adiabene  in  Assyria,  between  tlie  rivers  Lyeus 
and  Capnis ;  celebrated  as  the  head-quarters  of 
Darioa  Codomannns  before  the  last  battle  in 
which  be  was  overthrown  by  Alexander  (H.C. 
331),  which  is  heuco  frequeutiy  called  the  battle 
of  Arbela,  tliough  it  was  raallj  foogfat  near  Gao 
GAMEi.A,  alK>ut  fifty  miles  west  of  Arlxda.  The 
district  Hb<jut  Arbela  was  called  ArbeUUs  ('A/>- 

Abbis.    Vid,  AaABiB. 
[AEBiTxa.    Vid.  PxraoNiDs.] 
AnavoIiJk  or  AbbooIla  (now  l^UmFktUaf), 

the  chief  town  of  the  Vaccan  in  Hispania  Tar- 
racoucosis,  taken  bjr  Hannibal  after  a  long  re- 
■istanoe. 

Annrscf  LA,  a  celebrated  feroaln  tfltor  in 
tomimes  in  the  time  of  Cioera. 

Anna  or  -m  {'a^kv  or  -at :  now  TUMrAa),  a 
very  ancient  city  in  the  north  of  Phcenicia,  nol 
far  £rom  the  seanxMstt  *t  the  foot  of  Mount 
Lebanon :  a  eokny  nnder  the  Romans,  named 
Area  Ca  aarea  or  Caesarea  Libani:  the  birthf 
place  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  Severus. 

AlEcIdIa  {'Apuai'ia :  'Apxac,  pL  'Ap«a<Jcf).  a 
oountry  in  the  middle  of  Peloponnesus,  was 
bounded  on  the  east  br  Argolis,  on  the  north  by 
Achaia,  on  the  west  \>y  l^ia.  and  on  the  soutli 
by  Messenia  and  Laeoniea.  Next  to  Lneonftea 
it  was  the  largest  country  in  the  Peloponnesus 
its  greatest  length  was  about  fifty  miles,  it« 
breadth  from  thu-ty-five  to  forty-one  miles.  It 
was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  mountains, 
which  likewise  traversed  it  in  every  direction 
and  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  Bwwwiliujd  of 
Oreooc.  Its  principal  mountains  were  Oyllene 
and  Erymauthus  in  the  north,  Artemisius  in  the 
east,  and  Parthenin%  Ibenalnik  and  hymm  in 
the  south  and  southwest.  The  AlpbOcs,  the 
greatest  river  of  Fakponnesus,  rises  m  Arcadia, 
and  flowa  tivomli  m  awidimblo  pai  t  «f  tba 
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eoontry,  i  jcciviog  numerous  affluenU.  The 
oorthem  aad  tuUm  pwrti  of  the  ooimtrf  were , 

barr<  n   and   unprorluctivc  ;   the   western  and 
Boutbeni  were  more  fertile,  witb  ouuierous  val- 1 
ley*  where  eom  wm  grown.    The  Areadmna,| 
»md  to  be  descended  from  the  eponymous  hero  • 
Arcas,  r^arded  theoselve*  as  the  most  ancient  | 
people  in  G^reeee :  the  Greek  writers  call  tbem  | 
uuligeuous  (ai'ToxOover)  and  Pelastjirvn^.    In  con- 
sequence of  the  physical  peculiarity  of  the  coun- 
try, they  were  ebiefly  employed  in  hnnttn^  and 
the  tending  of  cattle,  whence  their  worship  of 
Pan,  who  was  es{)ectalliy  the  god  of  Arcadia,  and 
of  Diana  (Artemis).   They  were'  people  sim- 
ple in  their  habits  and  moderate  in  their  desires : 
they  were  passionately  food  of  music,  and  cul- 
tirated  it  with  great  success  {mli  cantare  ptritx 
Areade*t  Virtj.,  £cl^     82).  which  circumstance 
was  supposed  to  soften  the  natural  rou^bne&s 
of  their  character.   Hie  Arcadians  expenenccd 
fewer  changes  than  any  otlier  people  in  Qreeoo^ 
and  retained  possession  of  their  c<njntrv  \ipon 
the  oonquest  of  the  rest  of  Peloponnesus  by  the 
Dorluii.    like  the  other  Greek  communities, 
they  were  originally  governed  by  kings,  but  are 
saiu  to  have  abolished  mouarchy  toward  the 
close  of  the  second  Messenian  war,  and  to  have 
•toned  to  death  their  last  king  Aristocrates,  b*j- 
eanse  he  betrayed  his  allies  the  Messenions. 
The  different  towns  then  became  independent 
republics,  of  -which  the  moet  important  wcr«? 
Maktinka,  Tkoka,  ORcaoifXKin,  rsopms,  and 
pBBfKML  like  tiie  Swiae,  tiie  Arcadians  fre- 
quently served  as  mercenaries,  and  in  the  Pelo- 
pounesian  war,  they  were  found  in  the  armies 
of  both  the  lAoedamooiana  and  AOicoians. 
The  Lacedaemonians  made  many  nft'Mnpts  t'> 
obtain  possession  of  parts  of  Arcadia,  but  these 
ntlempte  were  finally  frartrnted  hr  the  battle 
of  Leuctra  (B.C.  871);  and  in  order  to  resist 
an  fbture  aggreMiona  on  the  part  of  Sparta, 
the  Areadiana,  upon  the  adtiee  of  I!paiiii« 
nondas,  built  tlie  city  of  MEG.vtX)POU8,  and  in- 
stituted a  ffeneral  assembly  of  the  whole  na- 
tion, ealledue  Mt/rii  {y[vplot,vid.Diet.of  Antiq^ 
9,9^    They  8ub!»(  qui'jtly  joined  the  AchcQan 
Langae,  and  finally  became  subject  to  the  Bo- 


ArcadTc3.  emperor  of  the  East  (A.D.  395- 
408),  elder  son  of  Theodoaiua  I.,  was  bom  in 
Spain,  AJO.  888.  On  the  death  of  Theodosius 
he  became  emperor  of  the  East,  while  the  West 
was  given  to  his  younger  broUier  Honorius. 
Arcadius  poesessed  neither  physical  nor  intel- 
lectual vigor,  and  was  entirely  governed  by  un- 
worthy £svontes.  At  first  he  was  rule<l  by  Ru- 
finus,  the  prafect  of  the  East;  and  on  the  mur- 
der of  the  latter  aooo  after  the  accession  of 
Arcadia?,  the  government  fell  into  tlio  hands  of 
the  eunuch  Eutronius.  Eutropiua  was  put  to 
death  in  899,  and  bis  power  now  devolvea  upon 
Gainas,  the  Goth  •  but  upon  his  revolt  and  death 
in  401,  Arcadius  became  entirely  dependent  u(xtn 
hia  wife  Eudoxia,  and  it  waa  ttvongh  her  influ- 
ence that  Saint  Chrysogtom  was  exiled  in  404. 
Arcadius  died  on  the  first  of  May,  40S,  leaving 
IIm  empira  to  hie  ion,  Tlieoderfna  IL,  who  was 
A  minor. 

[AaoAOius  ('ApKuiiof),  a  Greek  grammarian 
jf  Antiodi,  of  uncertain  date,  bat  iCTlahlly  aot 
aarlier  Ifaan  20O  AJX  Ha  wvoto  »  OMlbl  «wk 
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on  accents  (^^192  tovuv),  which  is  exlant—JScfc 
lloM :  By  Barker.  Leipzig,  1820.  and  br  Dindofi 
in  his  Grammat.  Orocci,  Leipzig.  1888.J 

AaolNVM.    Vi<L  AariNDM. 

Abcms  ('ApmirX  king  and  eponymona  hero  ol 
the  Arcadians,  son  of  Jupitt-r  (^cus)  and  Cal- 
liato,  grandson  of  Lycaon,  and  father  of  Apludas 
and  Elatoi.  Areaa  waa  the  bor  whoae  Mi 
his  grandfather  Lycaon  placed  before  Jupiter 
(Zeus),  to  try  hie  divine  character.  Jupiter 
(Zeus)  npaet  the  table  (rpuVeCo)  wbidi  bore  the 
dish,  and  destroyed  the  house  of  Lycaon  by  light- 
ning, but  restored  Arcaa  to  life.  When  Areas 
had  grown  up,  he  built  on  the  aite  of  hie  fethei^ 
house  the  town  of  Trapezus.  Area!)  and  bis 
mother  were  placed  by  Japiter  (2eut)  amoqg 
the  stars. 

ArciwilAcs  or  Arcksilas  (*Apice9(X4ior,  'Apxt- 
fri?.ar).  a  rircck  philosopher,  son  of  Seutbee  or 
;Scytbc3,  wud  born  at  Pitane  in  JElolia,  and  floor 
iahed  about  B.C.  260.  lie  studied  at  first  In 
his  njitivc  town  under  Autolycus,  a  mathema- 
tician and  afterward  went  Lo  Athena,  where  be 
became  the  disciple  first  of  Tbeophrastus.  sikI 
next  of  Polenio  and  of  Grantor,  lie  puccecdoii 
Crates  about  B.C.  241  in  the  chair  of  the  Acad 
emy,  and  became  tl>e  founder  of  the  second  or 
middle  {[itoT})  Academy,  lie  is  said  to  have 
died  in  his  Bcveoty-sixth  year  from  a  fit  of 
drunkenneia.  His  philosophy  waa  of  a  aka|^ 
tical  ohnrnctor,  though  it  did  not  go  so  far  as 
that  of  the  fuUswers  of  Pyrrbon.  He  did  not 
doubt  the  eiditenee  of  troth  in  itselt  only  our 
capacities  for  obtaining  it,  nvA  he  combatad 
must  strongly  the  dogmatism  of  the  Stoiea. 

AmdteiLlva  (*kpKto(kao().  1.  Son  of  liyfm 
niid  Theobule,  leader  of  the  Boeotians  in  the 
Trojan  war,  slain  by  Hector. — 2.  The  name  of 
fonr  king!  of  Cyrene.  FSdl  Bama  and  Bar* 
TIAD.E.  —  [3.  A  Sicilian,  who  nceompnuied 
Agathocles  to  Africa^  but*  on  the  departure  of 
the  latter  from  that  eoontry,  tnnrdered  hb  eoo 
Archagnthus. — t.  A  sculptor  in  the  first  cen- 
tury B.C.,  who  waa  held  in  high  eeteem  at 
Rome:  be  waa  btimato  with  Ii.  LMitttlQB.and 
was  greatly  commended  by  Varro  ] 

AacKsius  ('A/McetoioA  actt  of  Jupiter  (2eaa) 
and  Euryodia.  father  of  LaifteB,  and  graodfiithft- 
of  Ulysses.  Hence  both  Laertee  and  Ulyai 
are  csdled  Arcetiadea  ('ApiceiaiudTt^). 

AaoHJcSrSus  {'ApxaioiTo?.i^),  the  later  capital 
of  Colchis,  near  the  River  Phasis, 
[Arcuao.vtiics.    Vid,  Arcesilaus,  S.] 
AaciLANDRoroLU  VApxuvipov  iroTut),  a  dty  d 
Lower  Egjrpt,  oo  the  Nile,  between  Oanopaa 

and  Ccrcasorus. 

[Auchi;b.\tk3  ^'Ap^f<5a'r;/f).  son  of  Lycacm, 
destroyed  by  Jupiter  (Zeus)  by  lightning.] 

ARCaiD&MUS  ('Ap.f f (5>7,UOr  ;  Dor.  •ApV'''''^,'"K) 
I.  A  popidar  leader  at  Athens,  t«x»k  llic  hni 
step  against  the  generals  who  had  gained  the 
battle  of  Arginusae,  B.C.  406.  The  cornic  rK>eta 
called  him  "  blear-eyed  '  {y?Mfi(Jv),  anil  b.ud  that 
ho  was  a  foreigner,  and  had  obtained  the  fran- 
chise by  fraud. — 2.  An  /Etolian  (cnlled  Arehi- 
damus  by  Livy),  oommimded  the  jblloliuu  troopa 
which  assisted  the  Romans  in  their  war  with 
Philip  (B.C.  199-197).  He  afterward  took  an 
active  part  against  t^e  Romans,  and  eventoal* 
ly  joined  Peraea%  iriatom  he  acoompanied  hia 
ii^taftor  hia  deM  in  Of  Xmm^s 
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Stoic  Dhilusopher,  mcntklMd  by  Cicoro,  Svit 
•od  otber  aucieut  writera. 

AacnEDicis  (' Xnx'^iKory,  an  AtllMlWli  wniic 
poet  uf  the  uew  catucdy,  ftuppMrtod  Aotipater 
md  the  MaMdooiMi  party. 

AftCH&GiTEs  {'A'>X7]]>'r;':),  a  suniarae  of 
A.poUo^  probably  ia  r«fereoc«  to  his  being  a 
lMid«r  of  teMm,  It  mm  abo  %  wmuacan  of 


other  goda. 

AacoxLlia  ('ApreAo/f).  1.  In  Cappadocia 
(nmr  Akamd),  on  the  Oappadoz,  a  tributary  of 

the  Halys,  a  city  founded  by  Archelaus,  the  hat 
king  of  Uappadoeia,  and  made  a  Roman  colony 
by  the  Emp«ror  Claudiufc  2.  A  town  of  Palea- 
tiu' .  n-v,r  Jericho,  fuundod  bj  AnlwUni^  tbo 
•en  of  iienxl  thti  Great 

AacaKLi.cs  {'Apxe^oi).  1.  Son  of  IIkrod 
As  OfWit,  "waa  appointed  by  his  father  as  his 
9uc('»»?'»or,  and  received  fntin  Aiiii^ustus  Juda>a, 
Sainana,  and  Idumtea,  'wilh  titu  title  of  ethnarch. 
In  conaoqiwDea  of  bb  tynuinical  govemmeot, 
til''  Jews  accused  him  before  Atifjustus  in  the 
tenth  yenr  of  his  reign  (A.D.  7):  Auguatua 
banished  him  to  Vkou  in  Qaul,  wnero  b«  diod. 
—2.  King  of  Macedonia  (B.C.  413-899),  an  il 
Intimate  sun  of  Perdiceaa  IL,  obtained  the 
moot  by  tbe  murder  of  bit  hal^brotbor.  Ho 
improved  the  intemul  condition  of  his  kin^flom, 
and  was  a  warm  patron  of  art  and  literature. 

palaee  ww  adorned  with  magn^eont  paint- 
JB^  by  Zt^uxia;  and  Euripides,  Agathoii,  and 
ether  men  of  eminence,  were  amoo^  his  gueata. 
AeeiMtling  to  some  aeeoimte,  Areh^^ua  wraa  ao- 
ddently  slain  in  a  hunting  party  by  lii»  favorite, 
Oraterua  or  Crateuaa;  buC  aooording  to  other 
■eeouuta.  ha  iraa  murdoed  by  Oratenis.— 3.  A 
dietiDguished  general  uf  HirnRAPATrs.  In  H. 
OL  81  he  was  sent  into  Greece  by  Mitlirudates 
with  a  Inrtre  fleet  and  army;  at  first  he  met 
with  considerable  eucce^s,  Liit  waa  twice  do- 
feat''<l  by  Sulla  in  86,  near  Chwronea  and  Or- 
chouieuutt  in  BoBotia,  with  immense  loss,  llierc- 
OfMoha  waa  eommiaeiooed  by  Mithradates  to 
■DC  for  peace,  which  he  obtained ;  but  subse- 

Sently  being  suspecte*!  of  treachery  by  the 
Mr,  h«  deserted  to  the  Romans  just  before 
fte  commencemeut  of  the  second  Mithradatic 
war,  jB.C.  81, — 4.  Son  of  the  precediug,  was 
rabed  by  Poropey,  in  RO.  68,  to  the  dignity  of 
priecf  of  the  goddeB.ai  (Enyo  or  Belloiia)  at  Co- 
mana  iu  Pontus  or  Cappadixno.  In  56  or  55 
Arehebtiis  l>«eame  king  of  Egypt  by  marrying 
iJtrenice,  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Aulutea,  who, 
after  the  expulsion  of  her  father,  had  obtained 
liie  sorereigntf  of  E^pt  Ardiebras,  however, 
was  kii!'::^  "f  Lirypt  only  for  fix  months,  fur  Ga- 
oiniua  noarcbed  with  ao  army  into  iikypt  in  or* 
der  to  laatPTS  Phrfemy  Auletos.  and  ra  the  bat- 
tle which  ensued,  Archelaus  jM  'i-li  'l. — 6.  Son 
of  Na  4,  and  hia  sueeessor  in  the  olhce  of  hi^h- 
prieat  of  Obmaaa,  was  deprired  of  his  dignity 
hr  Jnl  ius  Cajsar  in  47. — 6.  Son  of  No.  6.  re- 
ceived fnim  Antony,  in  B.C.  86,  the  kingdom 
of  Cappodocia,  a  favor  which  he  owed  to  the 
charms  uf  his  mother  Glaphyra.  After  the  batr 
tie  of  Artiutn,  Octavianus  not  only  left  Arche- 
laus iu  tlie  {K>ssc88iou  of  his  kingdom,  but  eub- 
saqnently  added  to  it  a  part  of  Cilicia  and  Lesser 
Afllienia.  But.  having  inourre<l  the  cnmitv  of 
flberiua  by  the  attention  which  he  had  paid  to 
€i  €lmmthmwa»  i— iwnned  to  Rome  sooo after 


the  accession  of  Tiberiua  and  aoeuaed  of  treu 
SOD.  Ek  Ufe  waa  spared,  bat  he  was  obliged 

to  remain  at  Rome,  whoi  o  he  died  soon  after, 
A-D.  17.  Capnadocia  was  then  made  a  Roman 
prorioee.— 7.  A  philoaophor,  probably  bom  at 
Athens,  though  others  make  him  a  native  of 
Miletus,  flourished  about  B.C.  450.  The  pbilo- 
sophioal  system  of  Archelaus  is  remarkable,  as 
forming  a  pomt  of  transition  fix>m  the  older  to 
the  newer  form  of  philosophy  in  Greece.  As  a 
pupil  of  Anaxagoras,  he  belonged  to  the  Ionian 
school,  but  he  added  to  the  physical  system  of 
his  teacher  some  attompb  at  moral  Hpoeulaiiou. 
—-8.  A  Greek  poet,  m  Egypt,  lived  under  the 
Ptolemies,  and  wrote  epigrami*.  .<ome  of  which 
are  still  extant  in  the  Greek  Anthulogy. — 9.  A 
5culj)tor  of  Priene,  eon  uf  Apulli»aiu»,  made  the 
'  marble  bas-relief  representing  the  Apotheosis  of 
Homer,  wliich  formerly  belonged  to  the  Colou- 
na  family  at  Rome,  and  is  now  in  the  Tuwnley 
Gallery  of  the  British  Mosemn.  He  probaUj 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Claudius. 

[AaoHudcmjs  {'Apxt?.oxoi),  s<hi  of  the  Tro- 
jan Aotenor;  aiain  by  Ajax] 

[AacHKMACHCs  ('Afwifioxo^),  a  greek  his- 
torian  of  Eubcea,  who  wrote  a  work  on  hk  na* 
tire  oountry  (rd  EMoZctC),  ooosistiiig  of  at  least 
three  IxMiks.] 

AftOU£M6aus  CApx' f^f'poc).  or  Oph£LTS^  son 
of  the  Nemean  king  Lycurgus  and  Burydice. 
When  the  Seven  heroes,  on  their  expeiiition 
against  Thebes,  stopped  at  Nemea  to  obtain 
water,  Hypsipyle,  the  trarse  of  the  diild  Opbel- 
tea,  while  plidwiug  the  way  to  the  Seven,  left 
the  child  alone.  In  the  meantime,  the  child 
was  killed  by  a  dragon,  and  buried  by  the  Seven. 
But  as  Amphiaraus  saw  in  this  accident  an 
omen  boding  destruction  to  him  and  his  com- 
panions, they  called  the  child  Arcbemorus,  that 
IS,  "  Forerunner  of  Death,''  aod  iostitated  the 
Nemean  games  in  honor  of  him. 

[Archkptolemus  {'ApxeTTTu?.efio^),  son  of  Iph- 
itus,  charioteer  of  Hector,  was  slain  by  Teucer.] 

[  AitCHESTRATr.s  ('Ap V '^'P'^^of),  oue  of  the  ten 
gtuenils  appointed  to  supersede  Alcibiades  in 
the  eoinmand  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  after  the 
battle  I  if  Notium,  B.C.  -I")". — 2.  A  member  of 
the  fiov'Ar}  at  Atheua,  who,  during  the  hiege  of 
the  city,  after  the  battle  of  J^osputami,  B  C. 
405,  was  thrown  into  prison  for  advising  oapatu« 
lation  on  the  terms  proposed  by  SpartaT] 

ABomnTpXTDB  {'Anforparoc),  of  Oela  or  Syi> 
acuse,  about  B.C.  350,  wrote  a  p<iem  ou  the  Art 
of  Cookery,  which  was  imitated  or  translated 
by  Emrins  iti  his  Osmrfna  Nedi/paihetieawJBMjf- 
pathica  (from  ijdvTTilOiia). 

[AacHKTivs,  a  companion  of  Tumu%  alain  by 
Hnestheuii.] 

ARrHlAs('A/iV''ar).    1-  An  Ileraclid  of  Corinth, 
left  bis  oountry  iu  oonsoquenee  of  the  death  of 
AorMoit,  sod  fbmded  Synease,  B.O.  784,  by 
command  of  the  Delphic  oracle. — [2.  A  Thebau, 
who  betrayed  the  oitadel  (Cadmea)  to  the  Spar- 
tan commander  Pboebidas,  B.O.  888.  He  was 
at  the  head  of  the  party  in  the  interest  of  Spar- 
ta, but  was  slain  by  the  Theban  exiles  under 
I'elopidas. — 8.  Of  Thubii,  originally  an  actor, 
1  was  sent,  B.C.  822,  after  the  battle  of  Cranou, 
1  to  apprehend  the  orators  whom  Antipater  had 
j  demanded  of  the  Athenians,  and  who  had  fled 
Ifimn  Athena    Vid.  HiwutDKn  and 
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Bn,  He  was  nidmamed  itvyadod^poi,  "  exile- 
kusterf  and  €nd«d  bis  life,      he  daaemd,  in 

poverty  nnd  ili^i,'rafo  ] — I.  A.  Ltcixius  Aechias, 
a  Greek  poet,  bum  at  ADtioch  ia  8^ria,  about 
B.0. 120,  Tery  early  obtainefl  ©elebrity  by  his 
vt  i  9C8.  lu  102  he  came  to  Rome,  nnd  was  re- 
ceived in  the  moet  frieDdly  way  by  maay  of  the 
Roman  iioblet,  especially  by  the  LneiuU,  from 
■whom  lie  aftcrwfu (1  olitaiiio'l  tlio  prntilo  nnine 
of  JLacioiiia.  After  a  short  stay  at  iCome  he  ac- 
tompuied  L.  Luenlltn,  the  elder,  to  Sidly.  and 
IbUowed  bim,  in  the  banishment  to  which  he 
was  sentenced  for  his  management  of  the  slave 
war  in  that  island,  to  Heraclea  in  Lueania,  in 
whidx  town  AreluM  was  enrolled  as  a  citizen ; 
■ad  as  this  town  was  a  state  united  with  Rome 
by  a  fadus,  ho  subsequently  obtained  the  Ro- 
man franchise  in  accordance  with  the  lex  Plau- 
tia  Papiria  passed  in  B.C.  89.  At  a  later  time 
be  accompanied  L.  LucuUus  the  younger  to 
the  liittiimdatie  wmr.  Soon  after  his  return,  a 
diW|re  was  brought  ngaiost  him  in  01  of  as 
•ommg  the  citizenship  iUe^ly,  and  the  trial 
came  on  before  Q.  Cicero,  who  was  praetor  this 
jrear.  He  w.is  'It  fonded  by  his  friend  M.  Cicero 
10  the  extant  speech  Pro  Archia^  in  which  the 
orator,  after  briefly  diaensnng  the  le^  points 
<if  ihc-  c:is(\  r«  ?ts  the  defence  of  his  client  upon  ' 
his  surpassiuff  merits  as  a  ^et,  which  entitled  ; 
him  to  the  Reman  eitiseuihipu  We  may  pre- 1 
eumc  that  Arrliia«  w.ns  n«^qnittod,  though  we 
have  DO  formal  statement  of  the  fact.  Archias  i 
wrote  a  poem  on  the  Oimbrio  war  in  honor  of 
'Marius;  another  on  the  Mithradatic  war  in  hnn- ' 
or  of  LucuUus  i  and  at  the  time  of  his  trial  was 
engaged  on  a  poem  in  honor  of  <9eero^  eon- 
•ulship.  No  frogments  of  these  works  are  ex- 
tant; and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  epu^rams 

g-eserved  under  flie  name  of  ArbUas  ra  the 
reek  Anthology  were  really  writteo  by  him. 
[Abchidahia  {'Apxi^ufifia),  the  priestess  %[ 
Cert'*  (Demeter)  at  Sparta,  who,  tnrough  lore 
of  Aristomenea,  Mt  him  at  liberty  when  he  had 
bftii  t^ik^n  prisoner. — 2.  A  Spartan  woman,  who 
di-lmguihhed  heraelf  by  her  heroic  spirit  when 
Sparta  was  nearly  taken  by  Pyrrhus  in  B.C. 
27*2,  and  opposed  the  plan  whieli  had  been  en- 
tertained of  sending  the  women  to  Crctc.j 

AncBioAMtm  {'Apx'i^ofio^),  the  name  of  Ave 
kings  of  Spnrtju  1.  Sen  of  Anaxidanuis,  nm- 
temporary  with  the  Tegcutan  war,  which  fol- 
lowed soon  after  the  second  HetMoian,  B.C. 
668. — 2.  Sou  of  ZeuxidamuB,  succeeded  his 
grandfather  Leoty chides,  and  reigned  B.O.  469- 
427.  During  his  reign,  BlO.  464,  Bpartn  was 
ma«lc  a  heap  of  ruins  by  a  trem<  ndoi:s  earth- 
quake ;  and  for  the  next  ten  years  he  was  en- 
gaged in  war  againet  the  revolted  Helete  lod 
Mes.^cnians.  Toward  the  end  of  his  reign  the 
Pelopouuestan  war  broke  out:  he  reoommeod- 
ed  hn  eountrymen  not  raahly  to  embarir  in  the 
war,  and  he  appears  to  have  taken  a  more  cor- 
rect view  of  the  real  etreijgtb  of  Athena  than ' 
any  other  Spartan.  After  the  ii*ftr  had  been  de- 1 
clarcd  (B.C.  431)  he  invaded  Attica,  and  held 
the  supreme  command  of  (he  Peloponnesiao 
forces  till  his  death  in  429. — 8.  Grandson  of  No. 
2,  and  ton  of  Agosilaus  II.,  reigned  B.C.  861- 
838.  During  the  lifetime  of  bis  father  he  took 
an  active  prt  in  resisting  the  Thebnna  and  the 
vaxiuw  otiier  enetdetef  aputi^  aodiaMth* 
t6 


defeated  the   Arcadians  and  Argives  in  tfco 
*  Tearless  Battle,"  bo  ealled  beeausc  be  bad 
won  it  without  losing  a  man.     In  862  be  de- 
fended Sparta  against  Eparoinondus.    In  the 
third  Sacred  war  (B.O.  86«-M«)  he  aaaisted 
the  Phocians.    In  338  he  went  to  Italy  to  aid 
the  Tareotioes  against  the  Lucaoiaos,  and  tberc 
fell  in  b«tlle«— 4.  Gmodaon  of  No.  8,  and  m 
of  Kudomidaa  I.,  was  king  in  B.C.  296,  when 
he  was  defeated  by  Demetrius  PoL'  rceteab — 6. 
Son  of  Bodamidaa  H,  and  tiie  broOer  of  Agii 
IV.    On  the  murder  of  Agi?.  in  B.C.  240.  Ar 
ohidamaa  fled  from  Sparta,  but  afterward  ob 
tabled  the  throne  by  meana  of  Aratnn  He  wm 
however,  slaiu  almost  immediately  after  his  re 
turn  to  Sparta.   He  was  the  last  king  of  the 
Eurypontid  race. 

Aacnici.NEs  {'ApxiyfviK),  an  eminent  Greek 
physician  bom  at  Apamea  in  Syria,  practiced 
at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  A.D.  98-117. 
He  published  a  treatise  on  the  pulse,  on  whidi 
flalen  wrote  a  Commentary.  He  was  the  mosi 
eminent  physician  of  the  sect  of  the  Eclectid, 
and  is  mentioned  by  Juvenal  as  well  as  by  other 
writers.  Only  a  few  fri^enti  of  hia  wotlca  !«• 
main. 

AaoBiLi^cfius  {'Apxi^xpc)*  ^  Paros.  was  one 
of  the  earlii'st  Ionian  lyric  poets,  and  the  first 
Oreek  Doet  who  composed  Iambic  verses  accord- 
ing to  fixed  rulesL  He  flonriahed  about  RO.  714- 
070.  He  was  descended  from  a  noble  familf, 
who  held  the  priesthood  in  Paros.  Uia  gnun* 
flither  TM  Teuia,  hia  fiitber  Teleeielca*  and  fab 
mother  a  slave,  named  Enipo.  In  the  flower 
of  his  age  (between  B.O.  71U  and  loQ),  Arehilo- 
ehoi  went  from  Pkroo  to  Tbaaoe  with  a  eolooj, 
of  which  fine  uccount  makes  him  the  leader. 
The  motive  for  this  emigration  can  only  be  ooo- 
jeetured.  II  wm  meat  probably  the  ivauft  of 
a  political  change,  to  which  cause  was  added, 
in  the  cose  of  Archiloobus,  a  sense  of  personal 
wrongs.  He  had  beeo  a  anitor  to  Neobule,  ooe 
of  the  daughters  of  Lyeambcik  who  first  prom- 
ised and  afterward  refused  to  give  his  daughter 
to  the  poet  Enraged  at  thin  treatment,  Ai'chii- 
ochus  attacked  the  whole  family  in  an  lambie 
poem,  accusing  Lycanib».«i  of  perjury,  and  his 
daughters  of  the  most  abandoned  lives.  The 
verses  were  recited  at  the  festival  of  Cerea 
(Demeter).  and  protluccd  such  an  effect,  that 
the  daughters  of  Lycambes  are  said  to  have 
bung  tliemselvee  throogh  shame.  Hie  bitter^ 
ness  which  ho  expres-sen  in  his  poems  toward 
his  native  island  seems  to  have  arisen  in  part 
also  from  the  low  cetimation  in  whidi  he  wan 
held,  m  beiii'jf  the  ?on  (>f  a  nlave.  Neither  was 
he  more  happy  at  Tliasoa.  Ue  draws  the  moat 
melaoeholy  pietnre  of  hia  adopted  eooilry,  wMdi 
he  atleqgth  quitted  in  di<(gu.st.  While  nt  Tha 
lOB,  he  incurred  the  disgraoe  of  losing  his  shield 
in  an  engagement  with  the  ThraeiMia  of  the  op* 
positc  ci>ntinont ;  but  instead  of  beinij  ashamed 
of  the  disaster,  he  reoorded  it  in  his  verse.  At 
length  he  returned  to  Faroe,  and  in  a  war  ba> 
tweon  the  Parians  and  the  people  of  Naxoa, 
he  fell  by  the  hand  of  a  Naxiao  named  Calondaa 
or  Corax.  Arduloebut  shared  with  hts  eon- 
temporaries,  Thaletas  and  Terpander,  in  the 
honor  of  establishing  lyric  poetry  throughout 
Greece.  The  iuTention  of  the  elegy  is  asci  ibed 
toUn,«s  fraU  ai  to  OnUhm;  but  it  m  «■ 
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mtirio  lambio  poetrj  tiiat  his  hm*  irasj 
fMIOQrd.    His  lainhica  expressed  the  strongei^t 
fBelin{^  iu  the  most  unmeasured  lauguoge.   The  j 
licence  of  Ionian  dwaoenM^  and  the  bitteraess  I 
of  u  disappoiuted  mnu  were  united  witli  tlie 
highest  degree  of  poetical  power  to  give  them! 

and  point  The  «moaoQ  aooooated  most| 
ooDspictious  in  his  verses  was  "  rRge."  "Archi- 
lochum  proprio  ratnes  annaTit  iambo."  (Uor^j 
An.  PoU^  79.)  The  frainncotB  of  ArebOodnia 
are  c<illected  iu  Berek's  Po<t.  Lyrici  Grac.,  and  i 
hy  Liebei,  Ardtilomi  Beliquia,  Lips^  1812,  8vo ; 
fSd  adit,  aemawhat  enlarged,  Vienna,  1818,  Sto.] 
AbchimSdks  ('Apxi/J'}(''r]r),  of  Syracuse,  the 
most  fanaoos  of  ancient  mntbematicians,  was 
bom  B.O.  287.   He  was  a  frieud,  if  not  a  kbs- 
nao,  oC  fiiero,  though  his  actual  condition  in 
life  does  not  seem  to  have  been  elevated.    In ! 
the  earlv  pan  of  his  life  be  travelled  iutu  lilgypt, 
wbara  he  atodied  under  Ooooo  tbt  Samian,  a 
mathematician  and  astronomer.    After  visiting 
other  cuuutries,  be  returned  tu  Syracuse.  Here 
Im  aocMlnietad  for  Hitra  naiom  aogioei  of  war, 
which,  many  years  afterward,  were  so  far  ef- 
fectual in  the  defence  of  S^-racuse  against  Mar- 
eellus  as  to  convert  the  siege  into  a  blockade, 
and  delay  the  titkiui^  of  the  city  for  a  consider- 
able time.    The  accounts  of  the  performances 
of  tlicsa  engines  are  evidently  ozaggeratsd ;  and 
tlie  story  of  the  burning  of  the  Roman  ships  by 
the  reflected  rays  of  the  sun,  though  very  cur- 
rent in  later  tiiiMa»  is  fwobably  a  fietion.  Ha 
superintended  the  building  of  a  shin  of  extraor- 
dinary sixe  for  Uiero,  of  which  a  description  is 
giTcn  in  Atbsoiras  (t.,  p.  S06,  dX  where  be  is 
abo  said  to  have  moved  it  to  the  sen  by  the  help 
of  a  sorew.   Ue  invented  a  machine  ealied,  from 
its  form,  Coeblea,  and  now  known  aa  llie  water- 
screw  of  Archimedes,  for  pumping  the  water 
out  of  the  hold  uf  this  vessel   His  most  cele- 
bcated  performance  was  the  construction  of  a 
tpkire  ;  a  kind  of  orrery,  representing  the  move- 
meots  of  the  heavenly  bodies.    When  Syracuse 
was  taken  (B.C.  212),  Archimedes  was  killed 
by  the  Roman  soldiers,  being  at  the  time  iutent 
tipon  a  mathematical  problem.    Upon  bis  tomb 
'«u^  pluocd  the  figure  of  a  sphere  inscribed  in 
a  cyhuder.    When  Cicero  was  qwestor  in  Sicily 
(75),  he  found  this  tomb  near  one  of  the  gates 
vf  the  city,  almost  hid  among  briers,  and  for- 
gotten by  tiM  Syraeosaoa.  Tm  intellect  of  Ar- 
chimedes was  of  the  very  highest  onlor.  He 
Vueaessed,  io  a  degree  never  exceeded,  unless 
oy  Newton,  the  inreBtife  genins  wbi«h  discov- 
ers new  pvovinces  of  inquiry,  and  finds  new 
points  of  view  lior  old  and  iamiliar  objects ;  the 
diamcH  of  eonoeptioh  whidi  is  essential  to 
Ihe  resolution  of  amiplex  plioiiomena  into  their 
Matitusnt  elements;  and  the  power  and  habit 
ef  iotSBse  and  peiMTeridg  tbought,  without 
which  other  intellectual  gifts  are  comparatively 
fniitlessL   The  following  works  of  Archimedes 
bave  eome  down  to  us :  l.  On  Equiponderant 
tmd  Centres  of  Oravity.    2.  The  Quadrature  of 
lis  ParoMa,   8.  On  the  Sphere  and  Cylinder. 
C  On  Dimentitm  of  the  Circle.   6.  On  Spiral: 
^  On  Conoidf  and  Spheroids.    *l.  The  Arenarim. 
8.  On  Floating  Jiodieg.    9.  Lemmata.    The  best 
•fitioo  of  his  works  is  by  Torelli,  Oxon,  1792. 
Thtie  is  a  French  trnnslaUon  of  his  works,  with 
^  by  F.  Peyrard,  FUii^  1808,  and  an  En- 


translation  of  tbe  Arenarios  by  O. 

son,  London.  1784. 

AacHiNus  i^Apxlvoi),  one  of  the  leading  Athe- 
nians, who,  with  Thrasybolus  and  Anytu%  over* 
threw  tlie  government  of  the  Thirty.  B.C.  403. 

A&cuif rus  ('Af^t^rfroc),  an  Athenian  poet  of 
the  old  eemed^,  aboot  B.O.  416.  [Tbe  fra»> 
ments  of  Archippua  are  collected  in  Meinokea 
Fragm,  Comic.  Qracor.,  toL  i,  pi  4Ub-416,  edit* 
minor.] 

[Aacnirrr.s,  an  ancient  king  of  the  Marrubli 
in  Italy,  one  of  tbe  allies  of  Tunius  in  his  war 
with  Jiiiea&] 

ABCHftiaa  i^kpxvTo^y.  1.  Of  Amphissa,  a 
Greek  epic  poet,  flourished  about  BbO.  800.— 2 
Of  Tareotura,  a  distinguished  philosopher,  matl^ 
ematician,  general,  and  statesman,  probably  lir 
ed  about  B.C.  400,  and  onward,  so  that  be  was 
contemporary  with  I'iato,  whose  life  he  is  said 
to  haTo  saved  by  bis  inllnenoe  with  tha  tyrant 
Dionysius.  He  was  seven  times  the  general  of 
his  city,  imd  he  commanded  iu  several  cam- 
paigns, in  all  of  which  he  was  viotorioon  After 
a  hfe  which  secured  tf)  him  a  place  among  the 
very  greatest  men  of  antiqmty,  he  was  drowned 
while  upon  a  voyage  on  the  Adriatic.  (Hor., 
Cann.,  i..  28.)  As  a  phih>soplicr,  b.-  b<  li«riL;t.'d 
to  the  Tytljagorean  school,  and  he  appears  to 
have  been  himadf  the  founder  of  a  new  sect 
Like  the  Pythagoreans  in  general,  he  paid  much 
attention  to  mathematius.  Horace  calls  him 
Maris  H  terra  nmneroqw  carentie  etreneg  Mmt^ 
rem.  To  his  theoretical  science  he  added  the 
skill  of  a  pratical  mechanician,  and  constructed 
▼arioaa  madimee  and  aotomatona,  among  which 
hii  woo<len  Hyiiig  dora  in  particular  was  the 
wonder  of  autujuitj.  He  abo  applied  mathe* 
mattes  with  niooeas  to  mn^Mal  eeietiee,  and 
eren  to  metaphysical  philosophy.  His  influence 
aa  a  nhilosopher  was  so  greats  that  Plato  waa 
midoaotedlT  indebted  to  him  for  some  of  Us 
views  ;  ancl  Aristotle  is  thought  by  some  writers 
to  have  borrowed  the  idea  of  his  categories,  as 
well  as  some  of  his  etliiod  principles,  from  Ar- 
chytas.  [The  fragments  of  Archytas  are  pub- 
lished in  part  by  Gale,  Opusc.  Mythd.^  Cantab^ 
1671,  Amst,  1688;  and  more  fully  by  OreUi, 
Op\i»e.  Sentent.  ft  MoToL,  toi  iL,  p.  S34.  teqq.] 

ARroNN-fesus  {'ApKovitjoo^  :  ^ApKOviijffio^).  1. 
An  it,hiu(i  off  the  coast  of  Ionia,  near  Lebedus, 
also  called  Aspia  and  Macrit. — 2.  {THow  Orak 
A(h),  tin  island  off  the  coast  of  Curia,  opposite 
Halicamassufl,  of  which  it  formed  the  harbor. 

Aacrlirus  ('Ap«rh^X  of  MQelus,  the  most 
distinguished  among  the  cvcllo  poets,  probably 
lived  about  B.O.  776.  Two  epic  poems  were 
attributed  to  him.  1.  Hie  ASthtopi;  which  was 
a  kind  I'f  enntitmation  of  Homer's  Iliad :  its 
chief  heroes  were  Memnon,  kin^  of  the  i£thio- 
pians,  and  Adrillea^  who  elew  him.  2.  The  /V- 
stmction  of  llion,  which  contained  a  description 
of  the  destruction  of  Troy,  and  the  subsequent 
ercnts  until  the  de|prtnre  of  the  Greeks.  [The 
fragments  of  Arctmua  have  hccu  collected  by 
Diiboer,  Homeri  Carm.  et  Cucii  Jslpici  Jidiq^ 
Paris.  1887,  and  by  Duntser,  jHe  Jmu/m.  dn  tp, 
Foe»ie  bit  auf  Alrx.,  KBfav  1840;  KMJfltdUng, 
p.  16,  Koln,  1841.] 

AacroFBYLAX.    Vtd.  Aacroa. 

Amoina  ('Ap«rof),  "  tbe  Bear,"  two  constc  Ibi 
^um  near  the  North  Fola^  1.  Tna  Oasix  Bmja 
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TAp/crof  fxeydXtf.  UfMt  Mt^),  alio  called  tbe 

W<igun  {ufia^a  :  plau^frum).  The.  aiioiont  Ital- 
ian name  of  this  coQ»uilatioa  was  JSeputn  Tri- 
«iim,  that  te.  tb«iSh»fit  Ploughing  Oxen,  eiao  Sep- 
tentrio,  and  with  the  opitliet  Major  torli^tin  jruish 
it  from  the  Sfjilenlrio  Minor,  or  Lcsstr  Hear: 
heOM  Virgil  {yf^n^  iiL,  866)  speaks  of  ffeminoB- 
MM  Trionff.  The  (!  rent  Bear  wna  also  called  He- 
UMitkUai)  from  its  aweepiDj^  round  in  a  curve. — 

Una  Minor),  likewise  called  the  Wuf/on,  was 
first  added  to  tbe  Oreek  catalogues  bjr  Tlwles, 
W  whom  it  was  probably  imported  from  the 
Ljiat  It  was  also  called  Phanice  {^oiviKtj\  ir.nn 
tbe  ciroumstaoce  that  it  waa  selected  bv  tbe 
PhoBoidatts  as  the  guide  by  which  they  8ba|>ed 
then"  course  at  eca,  the  Greek  mariners  with 
less  judgment  cmployiug  the  Great  Bear  for  the 
purpose ;  und  (Jynosura  (Kvv!>roi'pa\,  dog's  tail, 
mm  the  resembiauce  uf  the  constellatioa  to  the 
upturned  curl  of  a  dog's  tail.  Tlie  constella- 
tiou  before  the  Great  Bear  was  called  Bootet 
{BouTTjg)  Arctopht/lax  ('ApKn^?.a^),  or  Arcturus 
I'ApKroi'po^,  from  oi'pof,  guard) ;  the  two  latter 
names  suppose  tbe  eoustellatiou  to  represent  a 
man  vpou  tiie  wutcb,  and  denote  simply  the  po- 
sition of  the  figure  in  reference  to  the  Great 
Bear,  while  BotAes,  which  is  fouud  iu  Homer, 
refers  to  the  Wagon,  the  imaginary  figure  of 
Bootes  being  f.iiicied  to  occupy  the  pl:i 'o  cf  the 
driver  ot  the  team.  At  a  later  time  An  tophylax 
became  the  general  name  of  tbe  ooostcllatioD, 
and  the  word  ArHuirua  «aa  ooi^ed  to  tbe  chief 
star  iu  it  All  these  oonsteUatioiii  are  connect- 
ed in  mythology  with  the  Arcadian  nymph  Galt 
118TO,  the  daught'T  of  Lycaon.  Metamorphosed 
by  Jupiter  (Zeus)  upon  the  earth  into  a  she- 
bear,  Oallisto  waa  pursued  by  her  aon  Areaa  in 
tlio  ehfiso,  and  wlicii  lie  was  f>n  the  p(iiiit  of  kill- 
log  her,  J  upiter  (Zeus)  placed  them  both  amooff 
tile  etara,  Oallbto  beooming  the  Great  Bear,  and 
Areas  (he  Little  Bear,  or  Bootes.  In  the  poets 
the  ephithets  of  these  stars  have  ooustaiit  refer- 
eoee  to  the  fiunilr  and  eonntry  of  OalUsto :  tbns 

we  find  them  ealled  Li/caoni«  Arclus  ;  Afitualia  ; 
Areto*  aud  Manali*  Una  (from  Muuut  Mmoalus 
in  Aroadta) :  Brymamihit  l/rsa  (from  Momit  £ry- 
manthus  in  Arerulia) :  Parrfuiside$  stella  (from 
(he  Arcadian  town  Panrbasia).  Though  most 
traditioai  identified  Bofttcs  with  Areas,  others 
pronouaced  him  to  be  Icarus  or  his  daughter 
jitrigone.  Hence  the  Septentriones  are  called 
Stmt  ImHu  Vid.  Diet,  of  Antia^  p.  147,  Ub, 
169.  2d  ed. 

AaorCRUB     ViJ.  Aaeros. 

Ardea  (ArJeas,  -atis :  now  Ardca).  1.  Tije 
chief  town  of  the  Iliituli  in  Latium,  a  little  to 
the  left  of  the  River  Nuinicus,  three  miles  from 
the  SCO,  was  situated  on  a  roek  surrouuded  by 
manhei,  in  an  unhealthy  district  It  was  one 
of  the  most  atieient  places  io  Italy,  and  was  said 
to  have  beeu  the  capital  of  Turnus.  It  wa« 
conquered  aud  colonized  by  the 'Romans,  B.C. 
442,  from  which  time  its  importance  deelined. 
In  its  neighborhood  was  the  Latin  Aphrodisium 
or  temple  of  Venus,  which  was  under  the  snper- 
btendeuce  of  the  Ardeates. — 2.  (Now  Ardc- 
kdnf),  an  important  town  in  Persis,  southwest 
of  Persepolis. 

[AuDERiccA  {'Ap(^'ptKKa,  now  Ahkrrhtf^  Hee- 
reu^    1.  A  town  above  Baby  loo,  wherJ  the  £u* 
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phrntes  was  so  diverted  from  its  course  tlxat  if 
|iu--e.i  three  times  thiough  this  place — 2  A 
town  of  Susiiina,  not  far  from  Susa  ;  perhaps  tbe 
same  as  the  Aracca  of  later  writers,  where  Da- 
rius Uystaspis  settled  tbe  o;i]itiired  Eri  trians  ] 

[A&DKSCUS  (*Ap(h7<7KO(),  a  river  of  European 
Sarmatia,  flowmg  mto  the  later ;  the  god  of  thit 
stream  was,  according  to  Heiiof^a  too  of  Oea- 
anus  aud  Telhys.] 

AaovnnfA  SiiTa  (now  th$  Ardmne»\  a  wait 
forest  ill  the  northwest  of  Qaul,  extended  from 
the  lihine  aud  the  Treviri  to  the  Nervii  and 
Remi,  and  north  as  fiv  aa  tiie  Seheldt:  tbm 
are  still  confei'lcrable  remains  of  this  fureei^ 
though  the  greater  part  of  it  has  disappearccL 

Ardts  ('Ap<5wr).  eon  of  GvL'es,  king  of  Ljdia, 
reigned  B.C.  G7S-629 :  he  took  Prienebaod  mad* 
war  against  Miletus. 

Anil  or  AatifAa  i^Kpeia  or  'Ap^nHc  v^o-of, 
i.  c,  tbe  island  of  Ares:  now  Keramnt  Ada), 
also  called  Chalceritis,  an  island  off  the  coast 
of  Pontus,  dose  to  Phamacfia,  celebrated  in  the 
legend  of  the  Argonauts. 

[AhEgoms  {' \pt}yovis)t  wife  of  Ampycoa^  and 
mother  of  Moi>su9.] 

[Akkilycts  {' Kfrntkont)*  *  Trojan  'vairiar, 

slain  by  I'litroclus.] 

AiiuiTuui  !4  kpTjidoo^).  1.  King  of  Ame  in 
B<Hotia.  and  husband  of  Pbilomedusa,  is  called 
iu  the  ili;id  (vii.,  8)  Kopvin'jrT}^  VH?cau3e  he  f.)U2jbt 
with  a  ciub :  he  fell  by  the  hand  of  the  Arcadiau 
Lycurgus.— [2.  Charioteer  of  Rhigmos,  alain 
by  Achillea  J 

A&CLATE,  AoKUiS,  ur  Arelatum  (Arcliitcuaid 
now  ArU$),  a  town  in  Oallia  Narbonensis,  at 
the  bead  of  the  delta  of  the  Uh  ri"  en  the  left 
bank,  aud  a  Roman  colony  fuuudcd  by  the  aol- 
diers  of  the  sixth  legion,  Cotonia  Arehtt  Auto- 
twrutn.  It  is  first  nientiont'il  by  Ca'?ar,  and  un- 
der the  emperors  it  became  oue  of  the  moat 
flouiisbing  towna  on  this  aide  of  the  Alpa.  Gon> 
stautinc  the  Great  built  an  exten.sive  suburb  on 
the  right  bank,  which  he  connected  with  the 
original  city  by  a  bridge.  The  Roman  remaina 
at  Aries  attest  the  greatness  of  the  ancient  city  : 
there  are  still  to  be  aeen  an  obelisic  of  granite^ 
aud  the  rufa»  of  an  aqiiedaet»  tiicatre,  ampht> 
theatre,  palace  of  CoflSUDtioe,  and  a  laif*  Ro- 
man cemetery. 

[Akellius  Fuscuk    Vid.  Fvacva.] 

AreuorIos.    Put  AanoRiOA. 

AuKNAci  M  (now  Arnheim  tut  ^£ri/),^  towB 
of  the  Batuvi  in  Gallia  Belgica. 

[Aren^  Montes  (now  Arenas  GonUu),  high 
saijj  liWh  iu  Hispania  fiiBtica,  lietween  the  Ba* 
lis  au'i  L'lium.J 

[Ahe.nk  {'ApijvTi).  1.  Daughter  of  the  Spartan 
king  GCbaluB,  wife  of  Aphareus. — 2.  A  city  of 
Elis,  on  the  River  Min^eiu^  said  to  have  been 
named  after  the  foregoiqg:  itwaa  the  residence 
of  ApbarcuA.] 

AreupAgus.    Vid,  ArassjL 

Ares  {'KptK),  (the  Li^  Man\  the  Oreek 
god  of  war  and  one  of  the  great  Olympian  gods, 
is  represented  as  the  son  of  Zeus  (Ju])iter)  and 
Hera  (Junot  Tbe  eharaeter  <^  Ares  (Mars)  in 
Greek  mytiiobtgy  will  be  best  understood  by 
comparing  it  with  that  of  other  divinities  who 
are  lilcewiae  in  some  way  eomieeted  with  wac 
Atbeua  (Minerva)  ropreseuts  thoughtfulness  and 
wisdom  w  the  al&iFS  of  war,  and  proteeta 
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and  their  habitAtbns  daring  its  ravages.  Arcs 
(Mars),  uD  the  other  liand,  is  nothing  but  the 
pei-souiiicatioQ  of  bold  force  and  strength,  and 
not  so  much  th«  god  of  war  as  of  its  tumult,  con- 
fusiou,  and  horrors.  His  sister  Eris  calls  forth 
war,  Zeus  (Jupiter)  directs  its  course,  but  Ares 
(Mars)  loves  war  for  its  own  sake,  and  delights 
in  the  diu  iiaJ  ronr  of  battles,  in  the  slaughter 
of  men,  and  tho  dustructioD  of  towns,  lie  is 
not  even  inflnwneed  by  party  spirit,  but  some- 
times assists  the  one,  and  sometimes  the  otlier 
side,  just  us  his  inclination  may  dictate ;  whence 
Zeus  (Jupiter)  e»Us  him  i^Xonp&nXXof.  (11, 
S69.)  '1  hi-s  savage  and  sanguinary  chanictf  r  df 
Area  (Mars)  makes  him  hated  by  the  other 
goda  9od  by  Us  own  p«rent&  It  vaa  oootrary 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Greeks  to  represent  a  bi  itig 
like  Area  (Maivi  with  all  his  overwhdmiug 


physMid  strengto,  as  always  viotorioas;  and 

when  he  comes  in  contiict  with  higher  p»Jwoi"3, 
be  is  usimUy  conquered.  He  was  wounded  by 
Dknaedcs,  wno  was  aasbted  by  Athens  (Jfinsr- 

va),  and  in  his  full  he  roareil  like  ten  thotMSOd 
warriors.     The  gigantic  Aloide  had  likewise 
conquered  hun,  and  kept  him  a  prisoner  for  thir- 
teen nioiit  Ls,  until  he  was  delivered  by  Hermes 
(Mercury).    He  was  also  conqueretl  by  Hercules, 
viiih  whoui  he  fought  on  account  of  liis  i><>n  Cyc- 
nus,  and  was  obUged  to  return  to  Olympus, 
lliis  fierce  and  gi'j;autie,  but.  witfial,  hand^ttnic 
god,  loved  and  wiis  beloved  by  Apiu\><lit<i  ( \  e- 
■ns).    I'i'd.  AruaoDiTE.    Wh&i  Aphrodite  (Ve- 
nus) IdvcJ  Adonis,  Ares  (Mars),  in  his  jealousy, 
melamorphosed  himself  iulo  a  boar,  and  killed 
kis  rind.     VitL  Anoxis.    According  to  a  late 
tmfitioii^  Ares  (Mors)  slew  Halirrhothius,  the 
SOQ  of  Poseidon  (Neptune),  when  ho  was  on  the 
point  of  iriolating  Aleippe,  the  daughter  of  Ares 
(Mars).     Hereupon  I'u-fidon  (Neptiuir)  ru  eused  I 
Arcs  (Mars)  in  the  Areopagus,  where  the  Ul^  lu-  j 
plan  gods  were  sssembled  m  eourt  Ares(MarB) 
was  a.  qiiittod,  and  thii  event  was  believed  to 
have  giveu  rise  to  the  name  Areopagus.  The 
wfike  dwneter  of  the  tribes  of  Inraee  led  to 
the  beUcf  that  the  go<J'8  residence  was  in  tlial 
eoontiy,  aud  here  and  in  Seythia  were  the  prin- 
cipal seats  of  lus  -wonMpu  In  SiTthia  be  was 
Worshipped  under  the  form  of  a  sword,  to  which 
not  only  horses  and  other  cattle,  but  men  also, 
were  sacrificed.    In  Greece  itself  the  worship  of 
Ares  (^lart«)  was  not  very  general    All  the 
stories  iihuut  Arcs  (Mars),  and  his  worship  in  the 
crju[itiie:»  north  of  Greece,  seem  to  indicate  that 
his  worsliip  was  introduced  into  tibs  latter  coun- 
try from  Thrace.    The  Romans  identified  their 
god  Mars  with  the  Greek  Ares.    Vid.  ^iIaos. 

[Aanus  {'Apraiag),  oosof  the  thirty  tyrants 
ID  Athon?  under  the  !Sjmrtan  ascendency.] 

AoESTOK  CApiaTup),  father  of  Argus,  tho 
Qudbn  oi  10,  who  is  tberefore  esUed  Armter- 

AsKr^s  {^Aperaioi),  the  Cappadocion,  one 
ef  the  most  odebrated  of  the  andent  Oredc 
phyeicianA.  jirobaMy  hvod  in  the  rei'^n  of  Ves- 
Msiao.  He  wrote  in  Ionic  Greek  a  general 
Qcatbe  on  iBsossfi  m  ei^t  books,  whidi  is  sliD 
extaut.  The  belt  sdition  k  hf  0.  Q,  EShu, 
lips., 

[Aavrlow  {'Apttdwv),  a  Trojan,  slain  by  Teu- 
ecr.] 

AaitTAs  {^Aoh-acX  the  name  of  several  king* 


of  Arabia  Petroia.  1.  A  contanporary  of  Pool* 
pey,  invaded  Judaea  in  B.C.  65,  in  order  to  pl;ice 
Hyrcanus  on  tho  tliroue,  but  was  dt  iven  buck  by 
the  KomoDs,  who  espooBsd  the  eanse  of  Aristobu- 
lus.  His  dominions  were  subsequently  invaded 
by  Scaurus,  the  lieutenant  of  i'ompcY- — 2.  The 
£kttMr-in-law  of  Herod  Antipas,  invaded  Jadfloa 
because  Hemd  liad  dismissed  the  daughter  of 
Aretas  in  consequence  of  his  couucotiou  with 
Herodias.  Una  Aretas  seems  to  have  been 
the  same  who  had  pcsscssiun  of  Damascus 
at  the  time  of  the  conversion  of  the  Apostle 
Paul,  AD.  81. 

Arktk  {Wpr/Ttj).  1.  Wife  of  Alclnoua,  king 
of  the  riiaiueiana^  rsasiysd  Ulysses  with  hospi- 
tahty. — 2.  [AaiTK,  in  Oredc  Aperjy],  daughUflr 
of  the  older  Dionysios  and  Arlstomaehc,  wife  of 
Thearidee,  and  after  his  death  of  her  uncle 
Dion.  After  Dion  had  fled  from  Syracuse, 
Arete  was  compelled  by  her  brother  to  marry 
Timocrates,  one  of  his  friends ;  but  she  was 
again  received  by  Dion  as  his  wife  when  he  hod 
<m«ined  possession  of  Syracuse,  and  expelled 
the  younger  Dionysius.  After  the  nssassinatioo 
of  Dion  in  3 oii,  she  was  drowned  by  his  enemies, 
— 3.  Daughter  of  Aristippus,  the  founder  of  the 
Cyrenaie  .mhool  of  philosophy,  was  inslruetod 
by  him  in  the  principles  of  his  systcui,  which 
she  transmitted  to  her  son,  tlis  yoni^gier  Aiis> 
lippua, 

ArkthCsa  {'AfnOovaa),  one  of  tlie  Nereids,  and 
the  nymph  of  the  famous  fountain  of  Arethnsnt 
in  the  island  of  Ortytjia,  near  Syracuse.  For 
details,  sec  Alpueus.  V  irgil  {Eclog^  \\\,  1  ;  1) 
redtons  her  among  tbe  SfeiUan  oymphis,  and  as 
tlie  divinity  who  inspired  pastond  poetry.  There 
were  several  other  fountains  in  Greece  w^hich 
benre  the  name  of  Arethnsa,  of  which  the  most 
imiK>rtaiit  w  ai^  one  in  Ithaca,  noW  XsAodb^  and 
another  in  Eubceo,  near  Chalcis. 

AftiTBOsA('A^otwra:  now  JlWJSeifim).  1.  A 
town  and  fortress  on  the  Oix>nte3,  in  S^'ria :  in 
Strabo  B  time,  the  seat  of  a  petty  Arabian  priu* 
cipalit^.— [2.  B  city  of  Maeedonia,  between  Am 
phipohs  and  tho  Lake  Bolbc. — A  bituminous 
lake  in  Greater  Armenia,  through  which  the 
Tigris  was  said  to  flow  without  mingUog  its 
waters,  at  no  great  distance  from  its  source. 
Strabo  gjvos  as  the  Oriental  names  of  this  lake^ 
Arsenc  aud  Tbospills.] 

AafiTiAS.    Via,  Abea. 

AretIum.     Vid,  AURETini. 

[Aretus  (•Ap;7rof).  1.  fcson  of  Priam,  slaSn  by 
Automedon. — 2.  Son  of  Nestor.] 

Akki  s  {Wpn  r),  two  kini^s  of  Sparta.  1,  Suo- 
cceded  liin  j,'rjmdfathcr,  Cleomenes  IL,  since  hit 
father  Aerotatus  hod  died  before  him,  and 
reigned  B.C,  309-265.  He  made  several  un- 
successful attempts  to  deliver  Greece  from  th<> 
domhiion  of  Antigonus  Gonatas,  and  at  length 
fell  in  battle  ac^ainst  tho  Macetlonians  in  265, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  sou  Aerotatus.— 
2.  Grandson  of  No.  1,  reigned  for  eight  years 
(the  duration  of  his  life)  imder  tlic  puardianship 
of  his  uncle  Leonidas  XI,  w^ho  succeeded  him 
nboatB.O.S5«. 

[Abkus  ('Apfrof),  of  Alexandria,  n  Stoic  or 
Pythagorean  philosopher,  who  enjoyed  in  a  hi^h 
d^ree  the  oonfidence  of  Angostns,  and  was  said 
to  have  been  his  instructor  in  philnsophy.] 
1    [AnivA  (now  Aiatuofif  or,  acoordiug  to  Florec» 
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Ue*ro\  a  tribotazj  of  tha  Dnriai^  in  HiqiMiiii 

TkrraooneDsis.] 

AaxvACM.  or  AaKVACi,  the  most  powo^bl 
tribe  of  th«  Coltibori.ins  in  Spain,  near  the 
sources  of  the  Tagiu,  derived  their  name  from 
the  BiT«r  Ar0m  (q.  v.^ 

ABOiEUS  {'kpyator).  ].  Kinfj;  of  Macedonia, 
•on  and  sucoeaaor  of  Perdiccas  L,  the  founder  of 
the  djnartv^a.  A  pNtewkr  to  the  MniwAwHan 
crown,  dethroned  PeidioeM  U,  and  reigned  two 
Team 

Amaacn  Mow  ('Apyafof ;  now  JBri^Uk-I>agh\ 

%  loft^  now-eapped  mountain  nearly  in  the  ccn- 
tM  «f  Oappadocia ;  an  ofbet  of  the  Anti-Tauruai 
At  iti  fiMt  stood  tfie  oelebrated  eity  of  Manea 

or  Ca'siirca. 

AKGAMTHdNius  {'ApyovOuvio^),  king  of  Tartes- 
8US  io  Spain,  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  is  said  to 
have  rcigoed  eighty  ymxB,  and  to  hftTO  lived  one 
hundred  and  twenty. 

AaoAKTadiiioB  or  Abganthus  Mom  (rd  'Ap- 
yavduviw  ifiOf:  now  Katirli\  a  moan  tain  in 
Bithynia,  running  out  into  tlic  Proponti«,  fomiiiiir 
the  Promontorium  rusidium  {Cape  JJuuz ),  und 
•maniting  the  bays  of  Cios  and  AstacuB. 

[Aror  {'Apyrj),  a  Hyperhonan  maiden,  who 
came  with  Opi»  to  Dclos.J 

AaOKifinjM  or  A&cikum  ('Apymwy,  *A^vov : 
now  Cape  Blanco),  1.  A  promontory  on  the 
loniau  coast,  opposite  to  Chios. — [2.  A  promou- 
tary  of  the  eaatom  eooat  of  ffidly,  now  Capo 

8an  Alrsifio.']  , 

[AaoKNNOsA,  an  island  with  a  city  of  same 
name  betwem  the  promootoiy  of  Ai|;ennum, 
and  the  Ionian  cniu^t.  and  the  promootonimi  Fo- 
■idium  in  the  island  of  Chios.] 

[ABOBrrAmnc  (now  Am  Mareo),  a  city  of 
Bruttium.] 

[AaosMTJLau  or  Aao£!«TUA&u,  also  AaoENTo- 
TABiA  (now  ArgenMm),  liie  capilial  city  of  Gal- 
lia Hoigica.  where  QntiaB  daealed  the  Ale- 
mannt  AJD.  87  &] 

AMTOTiro  (oeiw  Argen»\  a  mil  xfrer  in 
Oallia  Narbonensi.s,  wliioh  flowt  into  the  Medi- 
terranean near  Forum  Julii 

AaoKinvalTCM  or  •tub  (now  Btrat^urg),  an 
important  town  on  the  Rhiue,  in  Oallia  Ikl^ca, 
the  head-quarters  of  the  eighth  legion,  and  a 
Roman  municipium.  In  its  neighborhood  Ju- 
lian gained  a  brilliant  victory  over  the  Aleman- 
ni,  A.I).  357.  It  was  subsequoutly  cjilloil  Stratc- 
burgwH  and  Stratisburffum,  whence  its  modern 


AaoKS.    Vid.  Cyci-oprs. 

AauiA  {'Apyeia).  1.  Daughter  of  Adrastus  ana 
Amphithea,  and  wife  of  Polynioes. — [2.  Daugh- 
ter of  Autesion,  wife  of  tlie  Spartan  king  xVris- 
todemus,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of 
Bnysthenee  and  Frodet.'] 

AnoiA  ('Ap)Tm).    Via,  Aacos. 

[AaaiucOMis  {^Apyi^uvif),  a  Spartan  tVmale, 
mother  of  the  eelefanited  general  Broaida-^.  j 

Arciletum,  a  distriot  in  liomo,  which  extend- 
ed fi*om  the  south  of  the  (^uirinal  to  the  Capito- 
line  and  the  Pomin.  It  waa  ddefly  inhabited 
by  mechanics  and  Ixxjksellcrs.  The  origin  of 
the  name  is  uncertain :  the  moat  obviona  deri- 
Tilioo  la  from  ^rgilla,  "pottei^  elftyf  hut  Hw 
more  common  explanation  in  antiquity  was  vlr^n"- 
idwR,  death  of  Argus^"  from  a  hero  Azigpua  who 
imt  huiad  there. 
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Aeqilus  {WpyO.o^  :  'ApytXtoc),  a  town  in  B» 
saltia,  the  easleru  part  cf  MTgdooia,  in  Mac^ 
donta,  betweeo  ABiphi|M>liaaiiaBroBieea%*«al 
ony  of  Andros. 

A&GDiC&c  {^'Apyivovaai  or  'Apyn  ovcaai),  three 
•mall  islands  off  the  coast  of  .£oUs,  opposite 
Mytilcnc  in  Lesbos,  ceJebrated  {or  the  naval  "vie- 
tory  of  the  Athenians  over  the  Laoediemonians 
under  CUlieratidM,  RO.  40«. 

[ArgiCpe  {'ApyioTTT}),  a  nymph,  mother  <d  Ae 
Thracian  bard  Thamyris  by  Phtlammoo.] 

Asafpaovna  ('ApYo^tvnK),  **  the  slajor  of 
Arg^s,"  a  Bumiinic  of  Hermes. 

Aacippju  {'Apyiniraioi)f  a  Scythian  tribe  in 
Barmwtw  Arfatioa,  who  ypwi  from  the  Jwii  41- 
tion  of  them  by  II.  rcxloftl  (It.,  2S]kto  llMne  bOM 
of  the  Calmuo  race. 

AifenM.    Fid  ABomu. 

AaoiToia,  the  efaief  UifWn  of  AduuiwBi^  k 
EpiruB. 

AacivA,  a  surname  of  Hen  or  Jnno^  frvm  Ai^ 

gos,  where,  as  well  as  in  the  whole  of  Pelojiou- 
iii  su^.  she  was  especially  honored.    KtdL  Aaooik 

AuiiivL    Vid.  AauoH. 

Aaoa    Vid.  AaooNAtn-iB. 

[Arcoliccs  Sinus.    Vid,  Ammm.] 

Aeuulis.    Vid.  Argos. 

Abgoxautje  {'ApyovaiTQi),  the  Al^jOBU^ 
"  the  sailors  uf  the  Argo,"  w  «  io  the  heroes  who 
sailed  to  JEa  (afterward  called  Culchis;  fur  the 
purpose  of  fetching  the  golden  fleece.  The 
story  of  the  ArLroimuts  is  variously  related  by 
the  ancient  writers,  but  the  cuiumon  tale  ran  a« 
(blkwa:  In  lolcus  in  Thessaly  reigned  Pelia^ 
who  had  deprived  hi.s  half-brother  ^Esou  of  the 
sovereignty.  In  order  tu  get  rid  of  Jaik>m,  the 
soo  of  Maoa,  Fxlub  persnded  Jaeoo  to  ftlah 
the  fjnldcn  fleece,  which  was  suspended  on  an 
oak-tree  in  the  grove  of  Ares  (Mars)  in  Colchis, 
and  -was  gaw&A  day  and  night  by  a  dragon 
Jason  willingly  undertwk  the  enterprise,  and 
oommanded  Aj^gui^  the  son  of  Phiizus,  to  build 
a  ship  wHh  fifty  oars,  wfai^  waa  enlled  Arpo 
{'Apyu)  after  the  name  of  the  builder.  Jamu 
was  accompanied  by  all  the  great  heroea  of  the 
age,  and  their  number  ia  nsoatty  aaid  to  Jmf 
been  fifty.  Among  these  were  llercukis.  Cas- 
tor and  Pollux,  i^'tcs  and  Calais,  the  sons  of 
Boreas,  the  singer  Orpheus,  the  seer  Mopeus* 
Philamnion,  I  s d<  i;s,  Theseus,  Amphiaraus,  Pe- 
leus,  Xfstor,  Adiuetud,  ito.  After  leaving  lol- 
cus tht  v  lirst  lauded  at  Lemuos,  where  theT 
united  themselves  with  the  womeu  of  tlie  island, 
uh'i  liad  just  before  murdered  their  fatheiu  and 
luisbands.  From  Lemuos  they  sailed  to  the 
Doliones  at  Cyzicus,  where  King  Cyziona 
ceived  them  hospitably.  They  left  the  eoun- 
tiy  during  the  night,  and  being  thrown  back 
on  the  coast  by  a  contrary  wind,  they  were 
taken  for  rclas<^an3,  the  cueniitts  of  the  Do- 
liones, and  a  struggle  ensued,  in  which  Cya* 
eoi  waa  abdn;  but^  beii^  recognised  hv  tho 
Argonauts,  they  buried  him.  aud  niourticd  over 
his  fate.  They  next  landed  iu  where 
ther  left  bdnnd  Heranles  and  Polypnemus,  who 
hatlgono  into  the  country  in  search  of  Hylas, 
whom  a  nymph  had  carried  otf  while  he  was 
frtdui^  water  for  hk  companions.  In  the 
country  of  the  Bcbryces,  King  Aniycus  chal^ 
lengcd  tho  Argonauts  to  fight  with  him;  and 
when  he  was  IdUed  by  Pollux,  [the  Bebryce^ 
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It  iPtBga  tha  Heath  of  tiu-ir  king,  mAdo  ao 
attack  on  Pollux,  bi;t  tli  •  Ai-gonauU,  baviu^ 
Miced  their  anns,  repulsed  them,  nnd  alew  many 
m  tb«ir  flight ;  they  then]  sailed  to  8ftIlDyd«' 
8i»  in  Thrnce,  where  the  seer  Phineus  was  tor- 
m  en  ted  by  the  Uaipiea.    When  the  Argonauts 
e«Molt<<l  him  ftboui  their  roynge,  he  promised 
th^m  his  a-lvioo  on  condition  of  their  aeliveriiig 
him  from  the  Harpiea.  Thi«  waa  dooe  by  Zetes 
and  Oihii.  tiro  mm  of  Boicm;  and  Flib«at 
nov  advised  tliom,  before  sailing  through  the 
Sym^egadea^  to  mark  the  flight  of  a  dore,  and 
to  judge  fiom  ita  Cite  wlud  tbay  thetuMlTefl 
•nr.  u!-l  have  to  do.    When  thev  ftpproachod  tlie 
Sjmvltjpkdet,  they  seat  out  a  doTe,  which,  iu  it» 
rapd  flight  betwocn  tha  voeira,  loat  only  the  end 
of  its  tan.   The  Argonauts  now.  with  the  nssist- 
aoee  of  Juno  (Ilera).  followed  the  exampFe  of 
the  doTe,  sailea  ijuickl^  between  the  rocks,  and 
succeeded  in  passing  without  injury  to  their  ship, 
with  the  exception  of  some  ornaments  at  the 
stem.   Henceforth  the  Symplegadee  stood  im- 
mOTable  in  the  sea.   On  tLeir  amtal  attba 
oooDtry  of  the  Mariainlytii,  the  Argonauts  were 
kindly  received  by  their  king,  Lycus.   The  seer 
IdnMO  aad  the  helmsman  Tiphva  died  here,  and 
the  place  of  the  latter  was  supplied  by  Aiicfnus. 
They  now  sailed  along  the  coast  uutii  they  urriv- 
tii  at  tlie  mouth  of  the  Hirer  Phaaia   The  Col- 
cbian  king  JEetes  promi^^ed  to  give  up  the  golden 
fleece  if  Jason  alune  wouhi  yoke  to  a  plough 
Ivo  fins-breathing  osao  with  brazen  feet,  and 
sow  the  teeth  of  the  dragon  which  had  not  been 
Qs«d  by  Cadmus  at  Thebes,  and  which  he  had 
received  from  Minerva  (Atheiia)i  Tha  loTe  of 
Medea  furuisbod  Jason  with  moans  to  rosiat 
fire  ami  steel,  on  condition  of  his  taking  her  as 
hb  wife ;  and  aha  tangfat  him  how  be  waa  to 
kin  the  waniors  that  were  to  spriri'^  up  from 
the  teeth  of  the  dragon.    While  Jason  was 
Mifaged  upon  hia  taak,  iBStaa  formed  plana  for 
burning  the  shin  Ars;o  and  for  killinsf  uH  tho 
Greek  heroes.    But  Medea's  magic  powers  lulled 
to  sleep  the  dragon  who  gnuded  tha  golden 
fleece ;  and  after  Jason  had  taken  possession  of 
Aa  trcaaure,  he  and  bis  Aigouaats,  together 
with  liadea  and  her  young  hrotiiar  Abeyrtus, 
embarked  by  night  and  sailed  away.  ^'Etites 
ptuioed  them ;  out^  before  be  overtook  them, 
Medea  murdered  her  brother,  cut  hiin  into  pieces, 
and  threw  Iiis  limbs  overboard,  that  her  futhor 
migfat  be  detained  in  his  pursuit  by  coUectiug 
the  limbs  of  his  child.    Mete»  at  last  returned 
bame,  but  sent  out  a  great  number  of  Oolchians, 
threatening  them  with  the  punishment  intended 
for  Medea  if  they  returned  without  her.  While 
the  Colehiaos  were  dispersed  in  all  direetiooa^ 
the  Argonauts  had  already  reached  the  mouth 
of  the  River  Eridanus.     But  Jupiter  (Zeus), 
liogry  at  the  murder  of  Abeyrtoa,  failed  a  storm 
which  ca.-it  the  ship  from  its  course.  When 
drivc^u  on  the  Absyrtiau  Islands,  the  ship  be^^ 
t<>  tpeak,  and  deelarad  that  tha  anger  of  Jupiter 
(Xeu-  i  Would  nnt  ocase  unless  they  sailed  toward 
Au&ouia,  and  got  purltied  by  Circe.    They  now 
•tiled  along  the  ooaata  of  fiia  Ligyans  and  Oelta, 
and  through  tlio  sea  of  Sardinia,  and,  continuing 
their  course  along  the  ooaat  of  Tyirhenia,  thev 
mired  in  the  Uwad  of  jEesa,  where  Oiroe  pari* 
fied  them.    When  they  wore  passing  by  the  ' 
8>no^  OrpheoB  sang  to  preTeot  the  Argooauta  i 


being  allured  by  them.  Butee,  however,  swan 
to  tbeni,  but  Venus  (Aphrodite)  carried  him  t« 
Lilybajum.  Thetis  and  the  Nereids  conducted 
them  through  Scylla  and  Charybdis  acd  between 
the  whirling  rocks  {rrirpai  r/.ayKral) ;  and,  sail- 
ing by  the  Thracian  island  with  its  oxen  of 
Helio%  they  came  to  tlie  Phaeacian  inland  ni 
Corcyra,  where  they  were  received  by  Alcinoua 
In  the  mean  time,  some  of  the  Colchians,  not 
being  aUato  diaeover  tiie  Argooanti,  had  aettltd 

at  the  foot  of  the  rt  runnian  Moiinfnins;  others 
occupied  the  Abeyrtian  islands  near  the  coast  of 
Illyrioum ;  and  a  third  hand  overtook  the  Argo* 
nauts  in  the  island  of  the  Phauicians.  But  m 
their  liopes  of  reoovering  Medea  were  deceived 
by  Arete,  tha  qneen  of  AkuKMis,  they  settled  in 
the  island,  and  the  Argonauts  continued  their 
voyage.  During  the  night  they  were  overtakeo 
by  a  atorm ;  bot  Apollo  sent  Inilliant  flashes  <^ 
lightning,  which  enabled  them  to  discover  a 
neighboring  island,  which  they  called  Anapha 
Here  they  erected  an  altar  to  Apollo,  and  solemn 
rites  were  instituted,  which  continued  to  be  ob- 
served down  to  very  late  times.  Thfir  attempt 
to  land  in  Crete  was  prevented  by  Talus,  who 
guarded  the  island,  but  whs  killed  by  the  artt« 
flees  of  Medea.  From  Crete  tboy  sailed  to 
.i-Egiua,  and  fiom  thence  between  Kulxtu  and 
Locria  to  lulous.  Respecting  the  events  sub« 
sequent  to  their  arrival  in  lolcus,  vid,  j'EsoN, 
Medea,  Ja«on.  Peuas.  The  story  of  the  Argo> 
nauts  probably  arose  out  of  aoeounts  of  oooi- 
mcreial  enterprises  which  the  ^^ealthy  .NJiuyans, 
who  lived  in  the  neighborhoo<l  of  lulcus,  made 
to  the  ooaata  of  the  Euxine.  The  expedition  of 
the  Argonauts  is  related  by  Pindar  in  the  fourth 
Pythian  ode,  bv  Apollouiua  Khodius  in  hia 
ArpofuniflM,  ana  by  ma  Roman  imitator,  Vala* 
rius  Flaccus. 

Aaoos  (rd  'Apyoft  -eofl  is  said  by  Strabo  (p. 
872)  to  hare  eigmfied  aplain  in  the  language  of 
the  Macedonians  atu]  Thessalians,  and  it  nuiy 
therefore  contain  the  same  root  aa  the  Latin 
word  sfftr.  In  Homer  we  find  mention  of  the 
Pelasgic  Argos,  that  is,  a  town  or  distriet  of 
UMaealy,  and  of  the  Aduean  Awoe,  by  which 
he  meana  aematimaa  flie  wliole  Pefopottneaaa 
sometimes  Agamemnon's  kingdom  of  Argoa,  of 
which  MycensQ  was  the  capital,  and  aometimee 
the  town  of  Argos.  As  Argos  frequently  sig- 
nifies the  whole  Peloponnesus,  the  most  import 
ant  part  of  Greece,  so  the  'Apyeloi  often  occur 
in  Homer  as  a  name  of  the  wlioIe  body  of  the 
Greeks,  in  which  sense  the  Roman  p^eta  alao 
use  Aroivi. — 1.  Aaoos,  a  district  of  Peloponne- 
sus, called  ArgoltM  {ii  'ApyoMc)  by  Herodotus,  but 
more  freqnenUy  by  other  Greek  writers  either 
Arpng,  Argla  (fj  'Apycia).  or  Argolicr  (;}  'Apyo- 
MKij).  Uuder  the  Koruuns  Argolis  became  tlie 
tisual  name  of  the  country,  whila  tha  word  Argoa 
or  Argi  was  confined  to  the  town.  Argolis,  un- 
der the  Romans,  signified  the  country  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Oorinthian  territory,  on  tha 
west  by  Arcadia,  on  the  south  by  Laoonia,  nnd 
included  toward  the  east  the  whole  Acte  or  pen 
inaola  b^een  the  Saraoia  and  Argolic  gnlfo ; 
but,  during  the  time  of  Grecian  inaependence, 
Argolis  or  Argoa  was  only  the  country  lying 
raimdtheArgo0aQa8imiB(now  Oulf  o/Nauplia\ 
bounded  on  uie  west  by  the  Arcadian  Mountains, 
and  aepacated  on  the  north  by  a  range  of  roountr 
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from  Coi  iutli,  Cleouie,  and  Thlius.  ArgoUs,  i 
M  imdentood  by  the  Roniiuia,  was,  for  the  moat 
part,  a  niountniiious  fii]!l  iiuprodnetive  country : 
tbe  uuly  t'Xteuijivo  plain  adapted  for  agriculture 
was  in  th«  neighborbood  of  the  dtj  of  Argos. 
Its  rivei'3  wore  insi^nificaot,  and  niustly  dry  in 
summer :  tbe  most  important  was  tbe  Inacbua. 
The  oountrj  wm  divided  into  tiie  dittrieto  of  ▲r' 
pia  or  Argos  proper,  Epidavuia,  Trcezlnia,  nnd 
ilEjuuGMis.  The  original  inhabitants  uf  the 
eonutcy  w«r«b  Moordbg  to  mythology,  the  Cy- 
ourii ;  but  tiie  main  part  of  the  population  con- 
liated  of  PelaMt  ana  Aohai,  to  whom  Dorians 
were  added  after  tibe  oooquest  of  Pelopoonesns 
by  tbe  Dorian?.  See  below,  Xo.  2. — 2.  Ahgos,  or 
Aaui,  -OBUM,  in  tbe  Latin  writers,  now  Argo,  the 
eapital  of  Argolia,  and,  next  to  Sparta,  the  most 
important  town  of  rclo|>onue6Ud,  sitoatod  in  a 
level  plahi  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  Inachus.  It 
bad  au  ancient  Telosgic  citadel,  called  Larissa, 
and  another  built  subsequently  on  another  height 
(fhlM  arccs  habent  An/i,  Liv.,  xxxiv.,  25).  It 
poeeessed  numerous  temples,  and  \\'as  particu- 
larly eelebrated  for  the  worship  of  Juno  (Hera), 
whose  great  temple,  Ilcraum,  lay  between  Argos 
and  Mycena.  The  remains  of  the  Cyclopian 
walls  of  Argoe  are  still  to  be  seen.  The  city  is 
BJii'l  to  have  been  built  by  Inacutis  or  his  son 
PuoaoM:ua,  or  grandson  Aaoua.  The  descend- 
anto  of  Inaelitu,  who  may  be  regarded  at  the 
relupgian  kings,  reigned  over  the  country  for 
nine  generatiuus,  but  were  at  length  deprived 
of  the  porereignty  by  DiiTAra,  who  ii  eaid  to 
li  ivc  coir.  J  from  Egypt  The  descendants  of 
JUauAUS  were  in  their  time  obliged  to  submit  to 
the  Aehsan  rnee  of  the  Pelopidia  Under  the 
rule  of  tlie  PelopidB  Ifyeens  became  tbe  capi- 
tal of  the  Jdogdom,  and  Argoa  was  a  dependent 
•tate.  Thtu  Ifyoenn  waa  the  royal  reudenee 
of  Atrcus  and  of  his  son  Agamemnon ;  but  under 
Orestes  Argos  agam  recovered  its  supremacy. 
Upon  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Do- 
riane  Argos  ft.  ll  t<i  the  share  of  Temcnus,  whoso 
des,e('n(lui>ti5  ruled  over  the  country ;  but  the 
great  bull<  of  the  population  continued  to  be 
Aehaaan.  AU  these  events  beloDff  to  Mythol- 
ogy ;  nnd  Argus  first  appears  in  history  about 
B.C.  7uU,  as  the  chief  etnte  of  Teloponnesus, 
under  it>  ruler  ruioox.  After  die  time  of  Phi- 
don  its  power  decliix  d,  and  it  was  not  even  able 
to  maintain  its  supremaey  over  the  other  towns 
of  Argolia.  Its  power  was  greatly  weakened 
by  its  wars  with  Snarta.  Tlie  two  states  long 
contended  for  the  oistrict  of  Cynuria,  which  lay 
between  Argolia  and  Laeonia,  and  wUeh  tlie 
Spartans  at  length  obtained  by  the  victory  of 
their  three  hundred  diampiona,  about  B.C.  650. 
In  B.O.  624,  Oleomenei,  the  Spartan  king,  de- 
feated the  Argivcs  with  such  Ics-;  lu  ar  Tiryns 
that  djparta  waa  left  without  a  rival  in  Pelopon- 
neiaa.  la  eonaeqnenoe  of  iti  weakneaa  and  of 
its  jealousy  of  Sparta,  Argos  took  no  part  in  the 
Persian  war.   In  order  to  strengthen  itself,  Ar- 

Sot  attacked  the  neighboring  towns  of  Tiryns, 
[yoenoc,  Ac,  destroyed  them,  and  transplanted 
their  inhabitants  to  Argns.  The  introduction 
of  so  many  new  citizens  was  followed  by  the 
aboUtion  of  royalty  and  of  Dorio  inatitutions, 
and  by  the  establi^htncnt  <  f  a  democracv,  which 
continued  to  be  the  funn  of  government  till  later 

^'      when  the  city  fell  under  the  power  of 
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t^rautji.  In  the  Peloponnesian  war  Argoe  sided 
with  Athens  against  Sparta.  In  BXX  S49  it 
joined  the  Achaean  League,  and  on  the  conquest, 
of  the  latter  by  the  Romans,  146,  it  becaiue  a 
part  of  the  Roman  province  of  Aehaia.  At  an 
early  time  Argos  wa."?  distinguished  by  its  culti- 
vation of  music  and  poetry  {vid.  Sacadao,  Tsl- 
mxA);  but  at  the  time  of  the  intelleetual 
greatness  of  Athon'*,  litrruture  and  Fcience  aCCn 
to  have  been  entirely  neglected  at  Aigoai  It 
produoed  some  great  aeulpton,  of  whom  Aokla* 
DAB  and  PoLYCLKTCs  are  tne  most  celebrat«d. 

Argos  AMPBiLOcmcDM  ('Ap^o^  rd  'AftftSLegfl 
Kov),  the  diief  town  of  Ampniloehia  in  Aeama- 
nia,  situated  on  tlie  Ambraeian  Oul(  aod  fiNud- 
ed  by  the  Argive  AMraiu>CBUs. 

Aaooe  Himon;    Vid,  Aepl 

[Aboos  rELASGicrx  (*Apyof  rd  Tle?,a(ryiK6i^\ 
an  ancient  city  and  district  of  Thcssaly,  men- 
tioned by  Homer;  but  in  Strabo's  time  the  city 
no  longer  existed.] 

ARGof.'i  PoRTUs  (now  Porto  Frrraio),  a  toWB 
and  harbor  in  tlie  Island  of  Ilva  (now  Elba). 

AroCra  ('Ap>or/>a),  a  town  in  Pelasgiotis  in 
Thessaly,  called  Argissa  by  Homer  (//.,  ii.,  738). 

Argus  {'Ap}0().  1 .  Son  of  Jupiter  (Z«us)  aod 
Niobe,  third  king  of  Argos,  from  whom  Argoa 
derived  its  name. — 2.  Siirnamed  Patiojifcs,  "  the 
all-sceiog,"  because  he  had  a  hundred  eyes,  son 
of  Ageoor,  Arestor,  Inachus,  or  Argna.  Jono 
(Hera)  appointed  him  y^uiu  dian  of  the  cow  into 
which  lo  bad  been  !•  •  tamuruhosed ;  but  Mercury 
(Hermes),  at  the  command  of  Jupiter  (Zeus), 
put  Argus  to  death,  either  by  stoning  him,  or  by 
cutting  otf  hia  head  after  sending  hiaai  to  sleep 
by  the  sweet  notes  of  his  flute.  Juno  (Hera) 
transplanted  his  eyes  to  the  tail  of  the  peacock, 
her  favorito  bird.---8.  Tbe  builder  of  the  Arso^ 
son  of  Fhrizua,  Areator,  or  Poly  bus,  was  sent  by 
iG8tes»  his  grandfather,  after  the  death  of  Phrix- 
us,  to  toke  possession  of  his  inheritance  in  Greece. 
On  his  voynge  thither  he  suffered  shipwreck,  was 
found  by  Jason  in  the  Island  of  Aretia%  and  car- 
ried \Kic\i  ti)  Colfhis. 

AiiuiuA  {'Afj-jipu),  a  town  in  Achaia  near  Pa- 
trffi,  with  a  fomitain  of  the  same  name. 

AuovRiPA.    Vid.  As.vi. 

Aria  ('Apf/a,  'Apia  :  'Aprto^,  'Apitt^  :  the  eotf* 
«m  pmrt  itf  Khoratsan,  and  tlie  watem  and  nmrtk' 
tPfsffim  part  of  A/i/hanistan),  the  most  import^ 
ant  uf  the  eastern  provinces  of  tlie  ancient  Per- 
sian Empire,  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
ParcjianiiHad.T',  on  the  north  by  Margiaun  and 
liyreaiiin.  on  the  wcst  by  Parthia,  and  on  the 
south  by  the  great  desert  of  Gaimania.  It  -was 
a  vast  plain,  bordered  on  the  novth  and  east  by 
mountains,  and  on  the  west  and  south  bv  saudy 
deserts ;  and,  though  forming  a  part  of  the  great 
sandy  table-land,  now  c:dled  the  Desert  of  Inui, 
it  contained  several  very  fertile  oases,  especially 
in  its  northern  part,  along  the  base  of  me  Sari' 
phi  (now  Kohistnn  and  Hazarah)  Mountains^ 
which  was  watered  by  tbe  river  Aril's  or  -a« 
I  (now  llerirood),  on  which  «tood  the  later  capital 
Alexandrea  (now  HtfiU).  The  river  is  lost  in 
the  sand.  The  lower  course  of  the  great  river 
Etymandrvs  (now  Helmund)  also  belonged  to 
Aria,  and  the  lake  into  whicn  it  falls  waa  called 
AiuA  Lacits  (now  Zurrah).  From  Aria  was  do 
rived  the  name  under  which  all  the  eastern  pro 
Tinoes  were  ineloded.  FW.  Abiava. 
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Amu  Laoob.    fid.  Asia. 

AmzABioing  {'AptaSiyi'^c),  MO  of  Darius  Hya 
iMpis,  one  of  the  commanders  of  the  fleet 
Of  JLerx««i  fell  in  the  battle  of  Salamia»  B.O. 

AUAiMtB  {*Apiddi'r}\  dao^ilir  of  Mjdob  and 
Fasiphae  or  Creta,  f«>ll  in  love  with  Theseus 
when  he  was  sent  by  his  father  to  convey  the 
tribute  of  the  Athenian.^  t  >  Miootaurus,  and 
pave  him  the  clew  of  thread  by  moans  of  which 
be  fouo'i  bis  way  out  of  the  Labyriotii,  and 
which  she  herself  had  received  Iram  Yulcau 
( HephiPfltus).  Thoseu«.  in  rotum,  prnmi-»e'l  t<» 
marry  her,  aod  she  acconiingly  left  Crete  with 
him;  bat  OQ  tbeir  arrival  in  the  IsUmd  of  Dia 
fyaxos).  slie  was  kill<f|  by  Diana  (Artemis). 
This  ia  the  Uumeric  acc^juiit  {Od.,  xi.,  322); 
hat  the  more  common  tradition  related  that 
Theseus  left  Ariadne  in  Xaxos  alive,  either  be- 
cause be  was  forced  by  Bacchus  (Dionysus)  to 
leave  her,  or  because  he  wax  ashamed  to  bring 
A  forvijrn  wife  to  Athens.  Bacchus  (Dionysus) 
fuuud  her  at  Naxos,  made  her  his  wife,  and 
plftoed  MDooe  the  stars  the  crown  wlueh  he 
gave  her  at  their  marriuije.  There  are  pevt-rnl 
eireamstances  in  the  i^tory  of  Ariadne  which 
oftred  the  happiest  Bubjcota  for  works  of  art. 
lodtome  of  tne  finest  ancient  works,  on  ^otns 
as  vsU  as  paintings,  are  still  extant,  of  which 
Ariadoo  it  ttw  subject 

AaiiBus  ('Aptaiof)  or  Ar.iD.ri-i  {'ApK^a/or), 
die  friend  of  Cjrua,  commanded  the  left  wing 
of  tte  army  at  the  battie  of  Oonaxa,  8.0.  401. 
After  the  death  of  Cyrus  ho  jnirchased  his  par- 
don from  Artaxerxes  by  deserting  the  Greeks. 

ABiAJonis  ('Apiufivric),  the  name  of  two  kings 
of  Cappadocia,  one  tlie  father  of  Ariarathf*  I., 
sod  the  other  the  son  and  succeiior  of  Ariara- 
tbeall 

Ariana  ('Apiav^:  now  /ran),  doriveil  from 
Aau,  from  the  specifio  8eu»c  of  which  it  must 
be  evefblty  distinguished,  was  the  general  name 

<'f  the  eastern  provinces  of  the  ancient  Persian 
£(upire,  and  included  the  portion  of  Asia  bound- 
ed Ml  the  west  by  an  inmf^inary  line  drawn 
the  Caspian  to  Uk-  ninuth  <>f  the  Persian 
GulC  on  the  south  l>y  the  Indian  Ocean,  on  Uie 
east  by  the  IikIus,  aud  on  the  north  by  the  great 
chain  of  mountains  nailed  hj  the  general  name 
of  the  Indian  Caucasus,  embracing  the  provin- 
ees  of  Parthia,  Aria,  the  Paropamisada*,  Ara- 
dmia,  Drangiaua,  Gedroaia,  and  Cannauia 
(now  Kfiorafsnv,  A  ffjliiiui^tan,  li'loochntan,  and 
Kirmam).  But  the  u;unc  wan  often  txtondcd  to 
tbe  oountrf  m  fu  west  as  the  margin  of  the 
Tigris  valley,  so  ns  to  include  Media  and  I\rpi^. 
aud  aljo  to  the  provinces  north  of  the  Indian 
Csneasus,  namely,  Bactria  and  Sogdiana  (now 
^ol^Tai.  Tbo  knowledge  of  the  ancients  re- 
iptettng  the  greater  part  of  tliis  rej^iou  was  con- 
ned to  what  was  picked  up  in  the  expeditions 
flf  Alexander  and  tlie  wars  of  the  Greek  kin;:j9 
^  Syria,  and  what  was  learned  from  merchant 

[AjUA^rAs,  a  kiti^  of  the  Scythians,  who,  in 
order  to  take  a  census  of  his  subjects,  ordered 
~^^ti  Mag  him  an  arrow-head.  So  great  a 
was  c<ill.  ctod,  that  he  caused  a  bronxc 
I  to  be  made  from  them,  and  this  he  pre- 
Mnrad  a  »  OMBBoriaL] 
"  a  kng  of  the  Sojthiaoa,  who 


was  treacherously  murdered  bj  Spaiga|«UMat 

king  of  the  Agathyrsi.]  . 

[AaiARATiiEA  a  city  of  Cappa^ 

docia,  founded  by  the  Caj>pa(io<'ian  kintr  Ari.-ira- 
thes  IV.:  it  lay  between  Sebaslia  aud  Comaua 
Aurea.] 

AauaArnrs  {' \piap(16r)r),  the  name  of  several 
kings  of  Cappadocia. — 1,  Son  of  AriamuLS  1, 
assisted  Ochus  in  the  recovery  of  Kjrypt,  B.O. 
350.     Annrathoa  was  doftnfod  by  iVrdiccas, 
aud  crucitifd   o22.     Knmoncs   then  obtained 
possession  of  Cappadocia. — 2.  Son  of  Hoki]>her* 
ncs,  and  lu'jih.-w  of  Ariarathes  recovered 
Cappadocia  utlcr  the  death  of  Eumeues,  B.C. 
315.    He  was  succt'cikd  by  Ariamnes  II. — 8. 
Son  of  Ariamnes  II.,  and  gnuids-  ti  (.f  Xo,  2. 
married  Stratouice,  daughter  of  Auliociuis  II, 
king  of  Syria, — 4.  Son  «>f  No.  8,  reigned  B.C. 
220-102.    lie  married  Antiiu-his,  the  dau^^bt.T 
of  Antiochus  III.,  king  of  Syria,  and  ftt:s>isted 
Antiochus  in  his  war  against  tbe  Romnnii. 
Aftor  the  defeat  of  Antiochus,  Ariarathes  sued 
for  peace  iu  168,  which  he  obtained  oufavorablu 
terms.   In  188-119,  he  assisted  Emneoes  in  his 
w;ir  iigainf^t  Phamaces. — 5.  Son  ef  Xo.  4,  pre- 
viously called  Mithradates,  reigned  B.C.  168- 
180.  He  was  ramamed  Pbilopator,  and  waa 
di^tintruished  liy  the  excellence  of  his  character 
and  his  cultivation  of  philosophy  aud  the  liberal 
aita.    Be  assisted  the  Romana  in  their  war 
against  Aristonicus  of  Pcrgamus,  n\v\  fell  \u 
this  war,  130. — 6.  Son  of  No.  6,  roigucil  B.O. 
180-96.  He  married  Laodiee,  ritter  of  Mithm- 
dutea  VI.,  king  of  Poutus,  and  was  put  to  ileath 
by  Mithradates  by  means  of  Oordius.   On  hia 
death  the  kingdom  was  adced  by  meomedea, 
king  of  Bithynia.  who  married  Laodioe,  the 
widow  of  the  late  king.   But  Nioomedes  was 
soon  expelled  by  Ififhradatee.  who  plaeed  upon 
the  throne, — 7.  Son  <-f  X.i.  C.    He  was,  how- 
ever, also  murdered  by  Mithradates  in  a  short 
time,  who  now  took  poeaeieioo  of  bis  kingdom. 
The  Cappadocians  rebelled  against  Mithratlatcs, 
and  placed  upon  the  throne,-— 8.  Second  son  of 
No.  6 ;  but  he  was  speedily  driven  out  of  tbe 
kiugdom  by  Mithradates,  and  shortly  afterward 
died.     Both  Mithradates  and  Nicouiedes  at- 
tempted to  give  a  king  to  the  Cappadocians ;  but 
the  Itoraaos  allowed  the  people  to  choose  whom 
they  pleased,  nud  their  choice  fell  upon  Ario- 
barzancs. — 9.  Son  of  ArioWrzanos  II.,  reigned 
B.<  \  -I'j  in'i.    He  was  deposed  and  i)ut  t<»  death 
by  Autoo/,  who  appoiotod  Arcbelaut  as  hia  auo- 
cessor. 

AaiASPJt  or  Aoausrjt  (*Ap<u<T7rai,  ^Kypiua- 
Tvai),  a  people  in  the  !*<>ntln'rn  part  of  the  Per- 
sian province  of  Draugianji,  on  the  very  borders 
of  Gedrosia,  with  a  capital  city,  Ariaspe  ('Apt 
uTff;/).  In  return  for  the  eervioes  which  they 
rendered  to  the  army  of  Cyrus  the  Great  ulico 
he  marched  through  the  desert  of  Cui mania, 
they  were  honored  with  the  name  of  Ktfpyt- 
rat,  and  were  allowed  by  the  Persians  to  re- 
tain their  independence,  whidi  was  contirmed 
to  them  by  Alexander  as  the  Ttvard  of  similar 
Bervices  to  himsel-^ 

[ARLAsm  {'AfHuair^A  called  by  Juitb  (lOt 
1 )  A  riaratesk  aoo  of  tbo  Fenian  king  Artaxenas 
Mnemon.J 

[Aan«n  VAptSmoc),  king  of  the  Cappado- 
'      —  iImii  bjtba  Hyromians  in  the  tinta 
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of  tho  elder  Cyrus,  acoQidiog  to  Xfloophon  ia 
bif  CyropiR<liaJ 

AHh  iA  (  Al  i  •itiiiB:  now  Ariccia  or  Riecia),  aa 
anci«ut  towu  of  Latium,  at  the  fuot  of  the  AltwD 
VottDt,  OD  the  Appian  Wnr,  Burteeo  mfl««  from 
Ilome.  It  was  a  member  nf  the  Latin  confod- 
cracj,  wu  sabdued  by  tbe  Komani.  with  the 
other  Latb  town,  in  AO.  888,  and  reeeived 
the  Roman  fnincliise.  In  its  neighborhood  was 
the  celebrated  grove  and  temple  of  Diana  Ari- 
dbia,  on  tbe  borden  of  the 
(now  Kcmi).  Dfuna  was  worshipped  here  with 
barbarous  customs :  her  priest,  called  rex  nemo- 
rennt,  was  always  a  runaway  slave,  who  obtain- 
ed bis  offioe  bjldllilig  Ub  r>^edeces^< >i-  in  single 
combat  The  priest  was  ooliged  to  {]<;ht  with 
any  slave  who  succeeded  in  breakiiu;  off  a 
braaeh  of  a  certain  tree  in  the  saered  gtore. 

AaiD.Ers.    Vid.  Aui.f^rs,  AuRnrn.ftrs. 

[AttiDuua  {'Afiit^iu?.!^),  tyrant  of  Aliibanda  in 
Cario,  accompanied  Xerxes  in  hit  expedition 
n|>:niu!st  O recce,  nnd  was  taken  captive  bjy  the 
Greeks  oil  Arleiuibiuiu.  B.C.  480.]  * 

Aan,  ia  the  name  applied  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  province  of  Aria,  but  it  is  probublv,  also, 
a  form  uf  tlte  generic  name  of  the  whole  Per- 
tfao  raee,  derived  from  the  root  or,  wbidi  means 
noblf,  and  which  forms  the  first  syllable  of  a 
zreat  number  of  Persian  names.  Compare 

AXiMt. 

AuiiTAsn  ('Apiftaarroi),  a  pe(>j)le  in  tho  north 
of  Scy  thia,  of  whom  a  fabulous  account  is  given 
by  Herbdotus  (iv^  27).  The  germ  of  the  bble 
is  perhaps  to  be  recognized  in  the  fiMt  that  the 
Ural  Mountains  abound  in  gold. 

AamXsn  {' kptfii^Ti^)  or  AuomIxbs  {'Apiofju- 
QlC)»  a  oliicf  in  Sogdiaoa,  whose  fortress  was 
taken  by  Alexander  in  B.C.  328.  In  it  Alex- 
ander wand  Roxana,  the  daughter  of  the  Bac- 
trian  chief  Oxyartes,  whom  he  made  his  wife. 

A&bii  (•Ap««>t)aud  AuimX  {tH  *Kpi(ia,  sc.  op'?), 
the  names  of  a  mythical  people,  district,  and 
range  of  niountiiind  in  Asia  jHinor,  which  the 
old  Greek  poets  made  the  scene  of  the  punish- 
ment of  the  monster  Typhoeus.  Vigil  (^n.. 
ix,  7]  6)  has  misunder8t«VKl  the  dv  'Apifioi<:  of  [ 
Homer  (//.,  ii,  7S:;),  and  miide  Typhoeus  lie  be- 
neath luarinie,  au  island  off  the  coast  of  Italy, 
namely,  Pithecusa  or  vEnaria  (now  Itehia).  j 

AaiMlNUM  (Ariniinensis  :  now  Jiimini),  a  town 
in  Umbria,  on  the  coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the  little  I 
River  Arimious  (now  Maroeehia).   It waa  origin- 
ally inhabited  by  rmbriaus  and  Pelasgians,  was 
afterward  in  the  possession  of  the  Senuues,  and 
was  colonized  by  the  Bomaaa  in  EO.  268,  from  ' 
which  time  it  appears  as  a  flourishing  phiee. 
After  leaving  Cisalpine  Gaul,  it  was  the  first 
town  which  a  person  arrired  at  in  the  northeast ' 
of  Italia  piMp.T. 

A*iOB.vuzAXfi8  {'AfHoCap^uv^i).  I.  A'in^s  or, 
Bairapa  of  /"onfua— 1.  B(Blraycd  by  his  son 
Mithradatcs  to  the  Per^iau  king  alwut  B.C.  i 
iOOr-i.  Son  of  Mithradates  I.,  reigned  B.C. 
888-881  He  revolted  from  Artaxerxes  in  302, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  the  foun»lcr  of  the  king- 
dom of  Pootus.— 8.  Sou  of  Mithradatcs  III, 
nijned  f88~84(^  and  was  succeeded  by  Miili- 
radatcs  IV.  IL  King*  o/  Cappadocia.—\.  Sur- 
nametl  Phihrumtnu,  reignetl  B  C  93-63,  and 
was  elected  king  by  the  Cappadocians,  under 
tbe  difeetieii  of  tlM  Romana*  at  was  aevenl 
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times  expelled  from  his  kingdom  by  MiUtJk 
I  tes,  bat  was  finally  restored  by  Fbmpcv  fa 
shortly  bcfnrc  his  dent!). — 2.  Stirnamcu  flUt- 
oiKor,  succeeded  his  father  in  63.  Tbetimisf 
I  his  death  ia  not  known,  bat  it  most  havt  bm 
before  51,  in  which  year  hia  son  was  rctgaio^ 
—8.  Sumamed  £\u^n»  and  I*hUoromimi»t*M 
I  of  No;  8,  whom  he  eneeeeded  aboat  61.  1B»  w 

Bi.sted  Pompcy  agnitist  C.Tsar  in  48,  but  va 
nevertheless  pardoned  by  (^ceaar,  vbo  evra  cd- 
krged  his  tanitoriei^  H«  WM  aUn  ia  42  bj 
Casstua^  beeavae  be  ww  plottiog  agaml  faa 
in  Asia. 

AaioN  ('Aptuvl   1.  Of  Methymna  io  UibM, 
an  ancient  Greek  bard  and  celebrated  pliM 
on  the  cithara,  is  called  the  inventor  oi  'Jh 
dithyrambic  poetry  and  of  the  name  dithynui  k 
He  lived  about  B.C.  625,  and  spent  a  great  port 
of  his  life  nt  the  court  of  Periaudor,  tyract  ■  i 
Corinth.    Of  his  Ufe  scarcely  any  lliiug  li  ki>  »Ti 
beyond  the  beautiful  story  of  his  escape  fro 
the  sailors  with  whom  he  pailed  [from  Tii:'^ 
turn   iu  Italyj  to  Corinth.   On  one  oc<af.o, 
thus  runs  tlie  itory,  Arion  weuttoSidly  totakt 
part  in  some  musical  contest    He  woo  'i< 
prize,  and,  laden  with  presents,  he  embarkeJ  ia 
a  Corinthian  ship  to  return  to  hu  fiiead  Fi» 
ander.    The  rude  bailors  coveted  his  treofur'S 
and  meditated  his  murder.   After  tiriug  ii> 
to  saTS  Us  life^  he  at  length  obtabea  permi»)t« 
once  mors  to  nll^  on  tlie  cithara.   Io  festil  at- 
tire, he  phosd  luniself  in  the  prow  of  th«  i^}, 
and  invoked  the  gods  in  inspired  stnin^  an 
then  threw  himself  into  the  sea.    But  in.135 
song-loving  dolphins  had  assembled  round  ^ 
vessel,  and  one  of  them  now  took  tin  bsrd  os 
its  back  and  carried  him  to  To'nJrus,  i-'^ 
whence  he  returned  to  Corinth  in  safety,  «dJ 
related  his  adventure  to  Periander.  Upoo  tix 
arrival  of  the  Corinthian  vessel,  Periander  in- 
quired of  the  sailors  nftor  Arion,  who  replisl 
tliat  he  had  remained  behind  at  Tftreiiiura  ;  but 
when  Arion,  at  the  bidding  of  Periaoder,  c&n> 
forward,  the  sailors  owned  their  guilt,  and 
punished  according  to  their  desert  Io  tb«  tiri«i 
of  Herodotos  and  FadnniBS  there  enated  ii 
Ta^narus  a  bni-ss  raonimicnt.  rcpre«ontin5  .^^i  0 
riding  on  a  dolphin.    Arion  and  his  cilluu-a  ^1;-  rc) 
were  placed  among  the  stara  A  fragnicot  ol  i 
hymn  to  Neptune  (Poseidon),  ascribc'd  to  An  a- 
is  contained  in  Bergk's  J*oeta  Ljfrici  Gr(t^'- 
566,  Ac— 2.  A  fkbulons  horse,  whidi  Neptuw 
(Pogeidon)  begot  by  Cere?  (Demetcr);  fi»r, 
order  to  escape  from  the  pursuit  of  Kept^iM 
(Poseidon),  the  goddess  had  metamorpfio^''^ 
herself  into  a  rnare,  and  Nt  pti:nc  (Po«eid'J"^ 
deceived  her  by  assumii^  the  ligure  of  a  buret 
There  were  many  other  traditioDa  respsahnf 
the  origin  of  this  horse,  but  all  mate  ^eptl»l< 
(Poseidon)  iU  lather,  though  its  mother  is  li- 
ferent in  us  various  legendU 

Akiovistcs,  a  German  chief,  who  crossed  tie 
Rhine  at  the  request  of  the  Sequani,  when  iht^ 
were  hard  pressed  by  the  .£dul  HesnMo** 
tlie  iEdui,  but  appropriated  to  himself  pvt  <'t 
the  territory  of  the  Seqnani,  and  threatened  W 
take  still  mure.  The  Sequani  now  united  wts 
the  -4Cdui  in  imploring  the  help  of  Caiaar, 
defeated  Ariovistus  about  fifty  miles  firom  W« 
lihiue,  B.C.  58.  Ariovistus  escaped  aero* 
riTsr  ID  a  unall  bonL 
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JAvTHOx  ('Apc^uvX  I.  TIm  father  of  Xan- 
(bppus,  aod  gnuidfather  of  Poricleg. — 2.  Of  Sio- 
TOO,  a  Oreek  poet,  author  of  a  beautiful  paean  to 
Health,  preacnred  by  Athen»us :  it  is  given  io 
Bergk's  Poeta  Lt/rici  Orced,  p.  841.] 

[AiWBC  {'ApiaGfi).  1.  Daughter  of  Merops, 
first  vife  of  Priam,  to  whom  she  bore  u£)dacua. 
—2.  Daughter  of  Teucer,  wife  of  Daidiaiw, 
from  whom  the  town  AriiiM^  in  TroM»  waa  m»A 

U)  be  utttued.] 

[AkiabkC A plaCij,  now  Muua  Kbi).  1.  A  town 
of  Troaa.  on  the  Sellets,  not  far  from  Abydiis, 
fuuoded  bv  tlie  Lesbiaus,  or,  accordiug  to  Auox- 
imcnM  of  Lampsacus,  by  the  MilMians,  the  ear- 
lier t'lwn  Imviiig  been  ac«troyc'l  by  Achilles  in 
theTrujaa  war.  It  wab  occupied  by  the^rmy  of 
Alenmler  after  the  passage  of  the  Helleapoot : 
at  a  later  pcrio^l  it  was  captured  by  the  OauU, 
aod  io  Stiubo't  time  it  no  longer  existed.  It 
ipman  to  hnTe  been  rabeeqaentiy  relMiflt,  and 
t-  nave  bocnmo  a  onsiJerable  place  uudt-r  Ibc 
later  emperors. — 2.  A  city  of  JLeaboe,  tnade  trib- 
utary at  ap  earl  V  period  Of  tlie  MetfiytnniwnM : 
it  was  destroyed  by  an  <"arthquak''.] 

[Aauaca  CApiaCoi)^  a  river  of  Thrace^  flow* 
iog  mto  the  Hewm] 

Aeistjc.vEtus  {'Apiarcuvero^),  the  reputed  au- 
thor of  two  books  of  Love  Letters,  taken  almost 
eutirdj  Inmi  Plato,  Luciao,  Pbilostratus,  and 
PlQIareh.  Of  the  author  notliiug  is  known. 
Hm  bert  editiou  is  by  Boissooade,  Paris,  1822. 

AMUftMBVB  ('Apioracvo^),  of  Megalopolis, 
sometimes  ealled  Aristtenetut,  was  frequently 
Btrategus  or  general  of  the  Ach?ran  Loaj^uc  from 
D.C.  198  to  186.  lie  wui»  the  political  opponent 
of  FhUopoBOiMi.  and  a  friend  of  the  Romans. 

AbIVT^s  {'Apioralor),  a  divinity  worsbippe*! 
Vk  fuiona  ]>arta  of  Greece,  was  once  a  mortal, 
whobeeMM  Agod  through  tho  benefits  be  bad 
eooferred  upon  mankind.  Hic  difTorent  ao- 
eoonts  about  him  seem  to  hare  ariaen  in  differ- 
CQt  plaoea  aod  indepsndeotly  of  one  another,  so 
.that  they  referred  to  several  di-tiuct  bcin^^t'. 
vho  were  subsequently  identified  and  united 
btoeoe.  He  is  deaeriDed  either  m  a  eoo  of 
(Trsnus  and  Oe,  or,  according  to  a  more  general 
tradition,  «a  the  son  of  Apollo  and  Cyrene.  liia 
mtHm  Oyreoe  had  been  earned  off  by  Apdlo 
from  Mount  Pelion  to  Ubya,  where  she  gave 
birth  to  Arist«us.  Aristoue  subsequentlj  went 
to  Tb^Ma  in  Bnotia ;  bnt  after  the  mfbrtimate 
death  of  IiIh  sun  Act.«on,  be  lefl  Thebes,  and 
visited  almost  all  the  Greek,  ooloniee  on  the 
eoists  of  the  Mediterranean  Fimdlj  he  went 
to  Thrace,  and  after  dwellbg  for  some  time 
oesr  Mount  Hffimus,  where  he  founded  the  town 
of  Ari^^Bon,  be  disappeared.  ArisUeus  ia  one 
f  the  most  beneficeut  divinities  in  ancient  my- 
thology :  lie  was  worshipped  a.s  the  protector 
of  flociis  and  ehepherds,  of^  vine  and  olive  plant- 
•tiipa;  he  taught  men  to  keep  bees,  and  avert- 
ed from  the  ficld.<)  the  bunting  heat  of  the  sun 
lod  otlier  c^auj-cs  of  destruction. 

Aai8TAu6aAs  {'Apiaray^pof).  1.  Of  Miletus, 
bwther  in  law  i  f  Histiseus,  was  left  by  the  latter, 
during  hi^  stay  at  the  Persian  court,  in  charge 
if  tfke  goranHBCOt  of  Miletus,  Uavmg  fuiled 
1^  -^n  attempt  upon  Naxos  (B.C.  601),  which  he 
promised  to  subdue  for  tlie  Persians,  and 
fnuittg  the  eonsequenoM  of  his  £silare,  bo  in- 
'iaaed  the  JdniM  eifeiet  to  tvnUlL  from  Penia. 


He  applied  for  assistanee  to  the  Spartans  and 

Athenians:  the  former  refused,  but  the  latter 
sent  him  twenty  ships  and  some  troops.  In 
409  his  army  captured  and  burned  Sardis,  but 
waa  fioallj  ehaied  back  to  the  coast  TbM 

Athenians  now  departed ;  the  P.^roiana  ooo* 
quered  most  of  the  Ionian  ciiics ;  and  Aristag 
oras,  in  despair,  fled  to  Thrace,  where  he  waf 
slain  by  the  Edonians  in  497. — [2,  Son  of  Her- 
aclides,  tyrant  of  Cyme  in  .^Us,  one  of  the  lo- 
nian  chiefs  left  by  Darius  to  guard  the  bridge 
over  the  Danube. — 3.  Tyrant  of  Cyzicus,  ulao 
in  the  service  of  the  Persian  king,  and  lefl  by 
him  as  one  of  the  guards  of  the  bridge  over  the 
Danube. — 1.  A  Oreek  author,  who  composed  a 
work  on  £gy^t»  flourished  near  the  time  of  Pl»> 
to. — 6.  A  eomio  poet  of  the  old  eoaiedy,of  whom 
a  ffw  slight  frai^mont-s  remain,  given  by  M<'i* 
ueke,  FTogm.  Comic  Qrac^  vol.  i,  p.  427-428, 
edit  minor.] 

A  lUsTA.vDKa  ('4<ii'(7rc: '*,  '".  ).  the  most  cclebrn- 
ted  ttoothsayer  ot  Mexaoder  the  Great,  wrote  a 
work  on  pcodigiea. 

AaisTARcnis  (' \(ncrapx'><:).  1.  An  Athenian, 
one  uf  the  leaders  in  the  revolution  of  the  "  Four 
Hvuidred,"  B.O.  411.  He  was  afterward  put  to 
death  by  the  Athenians,  not  lat«r  tlian406.— ^.  A 
Lacediemonian,  succeeded  Cle.ander  as  barmost 
of  Byzantium  in  400,  and  in  various  ways  ill 
treated  the  Greeks  of  Ovrus's  army,  who  bad 
recently  returned  from  Asia. — 3.  Of  Tr<.rA.  a 
tragic  poet  at  Athens,  contemporary  with  Ku- 
ripiticft,  fluuri^lntl  alK)Ut  Il.C.  464,  and  wrote 
seventy  tnig.<!i.!«. — t.  Of  Samoa,  an  frninrut 
mathematician  and  usitronomcr  at  Alcxatidrea, 
llourislK'd  b.'twcon  B.C.  280  and  2G4.  lie  em- 
pliiyid  hiinifelf  in  the  determination  of  f^nnic  of 
the  most  im|>ortunt  elements  of  astronomy  ;  but 
none  of  his  works  remain,  except  a  treatise  on 
the  maguitudoa  and  distances  of  the  sun  aod 
moon  (jTfpi  fuyetiuv  Kal  uTroarij/idTuv  i/^ov  Koi 
at?.//yr]c).  Edited  by  Waliia,  Oxon,  1688,  aiod 
reprinted  in  vol.  iil  of  his  works.  Tliere  is  a 
French  traujilation,  and  an  edition  of  the  text 
Paris,  1810 — 6.  Of  SAMormuca,  the  eelebnted 
grammarian,  flourished  B.C.  166.  lie  waa  edu- 
cated in  the  school  of  Aristophanes  of  Byzaa> 
tinm,  at  Alexandrea,  where  he  himself  founded 
a  trrarninaticnl  aod  critical  s<l.i"L  At  on  ad- 
vaoced  age  he  left  Alexaudrea  and  went  to 
Oypnu,  where  he  is  said  to  hat»  died  at  tbo 
ago  of  72,  of  voluntary  starvation,  because  he 
was  suffeiii^  from  incurable  dropsy.  Aiiatar* 
ohos  was  the  ^atest  eritio  of  antiquitr.  His 
labors  were  chieflv  devoted  to  the  Greex  poets, 
but  more  especially  to  the  Homeric  poems,  of 
which  he  published  a  recension,  which  has  beun  ■ 
the  basis  of  the  text  from  his  time  to  the  pi  e»- 
ent  day.  The  great  objeet  of  his  critical  lal>ors 
waa  to  restore  the  gcnumc  text  of  the  Uomerio 
poems,  aod  to  clear  it  of  all  later  intarpolations 
and  eoiTuptions.  lie  marked  those  verses  which 
he  thought  spurious  with  an  ob<>los,  and  tlioae 
which  he  oonsidered  a^  particularly  beautiful 
with  an  asterisk,  lie  diviil.  d  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  into  twenty-four  books  each.  lie  did 
not  confine  himself  to  a  reeension  of  the  text 
but  also  e.vplained  and  interpreted  the  jjoems  : 
he  opposed  the  allegorical  interpretation  which 
was  then  beginoing  to  fiod  &Tor,  and  which  at 
a  htar  time  bsoama  verj  general  His  ffrain* 
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nintical  principles  were  nltnokoil  }>y  ninny  of  Li* 
oootemporariea :  tbe  most  emioeut  uf  bin  oppo- 
p«oto  wm  Cbatbi  of  Ifallas. 

AftlBT^As  [WpiGr'nr).  1.  Of  Prooonncsus,  an 
cpie  poet  of  whose  life  we  bave  ooly  fabulous 
aeeotmto.    His  dnte  is  quite  nneertain:  eome 

Iilace  him  in  tlio  time  of  Croesus  and  Cyrus ; 
>ut  otlier  traditioDs  make  him  earlier  than  Ho- 
mer, or  a  contemporary  and  teacher  of  Homer. 
Tbe  ancient  writers  represent  him  as  a  mngi- 
cinn.  nvho  rose  after  bis  death,  and  whose  soul 
could  leave  and  re-enter  its  body  nccordiug  to 
its  pleasure.  He  was  conneeted  with  the  wor- 
ship of  Apollo,  whifh  ho  was  Paid  to  have  in- 
troduced at  Metapnitum.  He  is  said  to  have 
travelled  through  the  countries  north  and  east 
of  the  Euxinc.  and  to  have  visitod  the  Issodones, 
Arinuispoi,  Cimmcrii,  Hyporborci,  and  other 
tnythteal  oatioiH,  and  after  his  return  to  have 
■wiittfn  an  epic  poem  in  three  books,  called 
AriinaspSa  {rik 'Aptfiuaireia).  This  work  is  fre- 
quently meotiooed  by  the  ancients,  but  it  is 
imp«»!«sible  to  say  who  was  the  n  al  author  of 
it — [2.  Of  Chios,  a  distinguished  officer  in  the 
army  of  th«  Tbomaod. — 8.  An  Argive, 
who  invited  Pyrrhus  to  Argo?,  B.C.  272.  as  his 
rival  ArisUppus  was  supported  by  Autigoous 
Gonatas-l 

Aui.sTKAS  or  AniKT.F.is,  an  officer  of  Ptcl.  niy 
rhilaiiclphus  (B.C.  285-247),  the  reputed  author 
of  a  Greek  work,  givino^  an  acoount  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  translation  of  the  Septuajijint 
was  executed,  but  which  is  generally  admitted 
by  the  best  eriUcs  to  be  spuirfona.  Printed  at 
Oxfiinl,  1692.  8vo. 

AnTF^TiDCT  {'ApioTiUij^).  1,  An  Athenian,  son 
of  Ly&iinachus,  Bumamed  the  "Just,"  was  of  an 
ancient  and  noble  ftmOy.  He  was  the  political 
di«ciple  of  Clisthencs,  and  partly  on  that  ac- 
count, partly  from  personal  character,  opposed 
finmi  the  first  to  niemistocles.  Aristides  foujifht 
m  the  commander  of  his  tribe  at  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  B.C  490  ;  and  next  year,  489,  he  was 
nrchon.  In  488  or  488  he  sufTered  ostracism, 
pri<bably  in  c/>n8equence  of  the  triumjih  of  the 
maritime  and  democratic  p<»licy  of  his  rival.  Uc 
was  still  in  exilo  in  480  at  the'  battle  of  Salamis, 
wliere  he  did  good  service  by  dislodiring  the 
enemy,  with  a  band  raised  and  armed  by  him- 
aelf.  m>m  tbe  islet  of  Psyttaleia.  Ha  was  re* 
onlled  from  b:uii«hinent  after  the  battle,  was  ap- 
pointed general  in  the  following  year  i^l^),  and 
commanded  tb«  Athenians  at  ue  battle  of  Pla- 
tfca?.  In  477,  wlu  ii  the  allies  had  become  dia> 
gusted  with  the  ccKiduct  of  Pausanias  and  the 
Spartans,  he  and  his  colleague  Cimco  bad  the 
glory  of  obtaining  for  Athens  the  command <rf  the 
maritime  confederacy  ;  and  to  Anstides  was  by 
general  consent  intrusted  the  task  of  drawing 
up  its  laws  and  fixinc:  its  n.«H'^:  u  i.i This 
first  tribute  (^pof)  "f  -IGO  talents,  jmiil  into  a 
common  treasury  ut  Delos,  bore  liia  name,  and 
was  regarded  by  the  allies  in  after  times  as 
marking  their  Satuniinn  sge.  This  is  his  last 
recorded  act.  He  died  after  471,  the  year  of 
the  ostraci-Hin  of  Themistocles,  and  very  likely 
in  -ICH.  Ho  died  eo  poor  that  he  did  not  leave 
cii'iuG^h  to  pay  fur  nis  funeral:  his  daughters 
Wer  e  nortioned  by  the  state,  and  his  son,  Ly- 
Biniaehu?,  received  a  grant  <jf  land  and  of  money. 
—2.  The  author  of  a  work  entitled  JliUriacot 
M 


'  wliieh  was  probably  a  romance,  having  Miletns 
fur  ita  scene.  It  was  written  in  prose,  aud  was 
of  a  lieentioua  character.   It  was  translated  into 

Latin  by  h.  Cornelius  Sisenna,  a  ooutempji-arv 
of  Sulla,  and  it  seems  to  have  become  popular 
with  the  Romana.    Aristidee  is  redrontd  ai 

the  inventor  of  tbe  Greek  romance,  and  lbs 
title  of  his  work  gave  rise  to  the  term  MiUm'm, 
as  applied  to  worka  of  fiction.  His  age  and 
country  arc  unlmowo.  but  the  title  of  his  woik 
is  thought  to  favor  the  conjecture  that  he  w&f.  a 
native  of  Miletus. — 8.  Of  Trkdes,  a  celebrate*! 
Greek  painter,  fiourished  about  B.C.  3CO-830. 
The  p.  lilt  in  which  he  most  excelled  w.is  in 
depielin;.j  the  feelings,  cji^pressions,  aiul  pas- 
sions ^hicb  may  be  obeerred  in  common  life. 
His  pictures  were  so  much  valued,  that,  long 
after  his  death,  Attalus,  king  of  Pei^amua,  otTer- 
ed  six  hundred  thousand  acetereea  for  one  of 
them. — 4.  ^uvs  Ari.stidits,  sumamed  Tireo- 
DOBCs,  a  celebrated  Greek  rhetorician,  was  boro 
at  Adriani,  in  Mysia,  in  AJ>.  117.  He  studied 
under  Herod''9  Atticns  at  Athens,  find  ?ubif- 
quently  travelled  throi^h  Egypt,  Greece,  aud 
Italy.  Tbe  Hune  of  hM  talents  and  nequre- 
in.nl-;  was  eo  {rrcat,  thnt  monuments  were 
erected  to  his  honor  in  several  towns  wliiefa  be 
bad  honored  with  his  presence.  Sbortl  j  be^re 
his  return  he  was  attacked  by  an  illno?;!  which 
lasted  for  thirteen  yeai-s,  but  Uiis  did  not  preveut 
him  from  prosecuting  his  etudes.  He  subse- 
quently st  tth-d  at  Smyrna,  and  when  this  city 
was  uearljr  destroyed  an  eartliquakc  in  178, 
be  used  bis  influenee  with  the  emperor.  M  Au 
relius,  to  induce  bim  to  aaaist  in  rebuilding  the 
town.  The  Smymeeans  sltowcd  their  gratilii<je 
to  Aristides  by  offering  him  various  honors  and 
distinctions,  most  of  which  he  refused :  be  ac> 
cepted  only  the  oflico  of  priest  of  ^-Esoulapin* 
(Asulepius),  which  he  held  until  his  death,  about 
A.D.  1  SO.  Tbe  works  of  Aristides  which  have 
come  down  to  us  are  fifty-five  orations  and  dee- 
lamations,  aud  two  treatises  on  riietoric.il  sub- 
jects of  little  vahie.    His  orations  are  much  so* 

C trior  to  those  of  the  rhetoricians  of  his  time 
[is  admirers  eouipiircd  him  to  Demosthenes, 
and  even  Aiistides  did  not  think  himself  mneh 
inferior.  This  v:inity  and  self-sufficiency  made 
him  enemies  and  opponents;  but  the  number 
of  bis  admirera  was  fiir  greater,  and  aercral 
learned  crrammarians  wrote  commentaries  on 
bis  orations,  some  of  which  are  extant.  The 
best  edition  of  Aristidee  is  by  W.  Dindorf.  Upa, 
1829. — 5.  QuiNTiLiANrs  Aui^Tim:-s,  tbe  author 
of  a  treatise  in  three  books  on  music,  probably 
lived  ra  the  first  century  after  Christ  His  won 
is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  ancient 
musical  treatises  :  it  is  printed  in  the  collection 
of  MeibomiuB  entitled  Antiqwe Mutica  AuctortM 
Srptan,  Amst,  1652. 

Aui.'^rioN'  {'ApioTiuv),  a  philosopher  citl^r  of 
the  lipieureaii  or  Peripatetic  school,  made  him- 
self tyrant  of  Athens  through  the  influence  of 
MithradatcH.  lie  held  out  against  Sulla  in  B. 
C.  87 ;  aud  when  the  city  was  taken  by  storm, 
he  was  pnt  to  death  by  Sulla's  orders. 

ARTSTrpPirs  {'Ap'cTt-r-og).  1.  Son  of  Aritades, 
bom  at  Cyreue,  Kud  founder  of  the  Cyreuaio 
school  of  philosophy,  flourished  alwut  B.C.  S70t 
The  fame  of  Si  <Tatcfi  brought  him  to  Athens, 
and  he  reuiaioed  with  that  philosopher  almost 
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up  to  the  time  of  hk 


.  .  —   ,          M9.|aioBof  liiecrowa  At  ki^tli,  in  EG.  Arirti^ 

nioagb  a  disciplo  of  Socratos,  ho  waiKhM  t  d  bijliis  was  deprired  of  the  the  s<>vtTci>^ty  by 
both  in  prii>ciple  and  practice  very  iax  from  the  1  i'ompey,  aod  carried  avray  as  a  pri«oaer  to 


leacfaiDg  ami  cjuunple  of  his  great  nwsta*.  H« 

vai  luxurious  in  hia  mode  of  livini^ ;  he  in- 
diilnd  io  sensual  eratificatkMis  and  tlie  society 
«f  00  Botoriooa  £■■•  and  he  took  mooey  for 

his  teaching  (being  the  first  of  tho  discijih-s  of 
SomOes  who  did  so).  Ho  passed  part  of  his 
fife  It  Hie  eonrt  of  IMonjsius,  tyrant  <mP  Syra> 
CHS.  ,  bul  lie  uppcars  at  last  to  have  returned  to 
Cvnaef  and  there  to  have  spent  his  old  age. 
At  aneedotes  which  are  told  of  him,  however, 
do  oot  give  us  the  Dotion  of  a  person  who  was 
IIm  mere  slave  of  his  passions,  but  rather  of  ono 


Home:  In  67  he  eeeaped  from  his  eonfiDemeiBt 

at  llome  with  his  son  Antigonus,  and,  return- 
log  to  Judtea,  renewed  the  war;  hut  ho  wib 
tal:en  prisoner,  and  sent  back  to  Rome  by  Oa- 
binius.  In  49  he  was  releasoil  by  Julius  Casar, 
who  sent  him  into  Judxca,  but  ho  was  poisoned 
on  tlie  way  by  some  of  I'ompey's  party. — 8L 
Grandson  of  No.  2,  son  of  Alexander,  and  orotb> 
er  of  Herod's  wife  Mariamne.  He  was  made 
iiigh-pricst  by  Herod  when  he  was  only  scYcn- 
uli],  but  was  afterward  druwned  at 

5. — 1.  Son  of 


teen  years 

Jei  ieho.  hv 


.rdor  of  Ib  tvd,  KC. 


wile  took  a  pride  in  extracting  enjoymcut  from  lierod  ibe  (  ircat  by  Alariuiiuie,  wju  put  to  death 

sll  circumstances  of  every  kind,  and  in  con-      ^"  '  -  ' — " —   ' —  »— 1— 

troUiog  adversity  and  prosjx'rity  alike.  Tlioy 

the  two  statements  of 


illustnitc  and  contiriu 

Boraoe  (Ep^  L,  1,  18),  that  to  obienre  the  pre- 
cepts of  Ari*tippus  is  mihi  Tfi,  non  me  rebus  fub- 
jwigtri,  md  {i,  17,  23)  that  omni*  Arittippwn 
ixuit  color  et  ttatw  et  ru.   Tba,  when  Te- 
|>rcached  for  bis  love  of  bfxlilv  indtilgcncos,  he 
auswered  that  there  was  do  shame  in  enjoy- 
i^ftfan^fanttiHt  H  would  be  diignoefid  be 
(.fjuld  not  at  any  time  give  them  up.    To  Xono- 
{jbMi  sod  riato  he  was  very  obixudoiu,  as  we 
Miha  the  MtmerMHa  (ii,  I),  when  he  main- 
tains ao  odious  di.sou.^siuQ  against  Soomtcs  in 
idnbt  of  voluptuous  eiyojrmea(»  aod  from  the 
Piaia,  where  fie  abaeoee  at  the  death  of  Soc- 
T2ic6,  though  he  was  ouly  at  ^Egina,  two  hund- 
red stadia  from  Athens,  is  doubtless  mentioned 
M  s  reproach.    He  imparted  bis  doctrine  to  his 
tisi^ter  Arete,  by  whom  it  was  communicated 
Io  her  BOD,  the  younger  Aristippus — [2.  Ahis- 
niTVB,  an  Aleuad,  of  Larissa  m  1  licssaly,  re- 
Mind  noo^  and  troops  from  Cyrus,  to  resist  a 
fcrtion  opposed  to  him,  and  for  the  ulterior 
fwrposes  of  Cyrus,  to  whom  he  sent  the  troops 
■mr  eommana  of  Mcnoor— 8.  An  Aigive,  who 
•sUsioed  the  supreme  power  in  Argoe  through 
ihe  aid  of  Antigouus  Gouatas,  about  B.C.  272^ — 
4.  Ao  Argive,  tyrant  of  Aiigoe  after  the  the  mur- 
der of  ArL?tomachus  I.    Aratus  made  many  at- 
tempts to  deprive  him  of  his  tyranny,  but  at  first 
vUhDot  flaeeeae;  he  faU  aft  Iei«tfa  fai  a  battle 


J^sinst  Aratus,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  tyran 
or  by  Aristomachus  IL    KmL  AaisroMAuiiua, 
VoaSandi.] 
[Aawnos  Fracus.    Vid.  Ft  =irT  s.  No.  2.] 
Aaaao^  T,  a  distiwuiahcd  Roman  Jurist,  lived 
aodar  Oe  Bmperor  ^Jan,  and  wia  a  friei 


  ajan,  ana  was  a  friend  of 

tttjMO^er  Flioy.    His  works  are  oceaaionally 
MHoned  b  the   Digest,  but  there  is  no  di- 
ft^  aitnuit  from  any  of  them  in  that  compi- 
He  wrote  notes  on  the  Libri  Potte- 
of  Jjiboo,  on  CaiHOSy  wiiaae  piqpil  he  liad 
Inm,  ind  on  Sabinus. 
AswTo.    Vid.  Ardston. 
AribtobOlcs  ('Ap<0Tc>6ovXof),  princes  of  Ju- 
«lw.   1.  Eldest  son  of  Joanna  Hyrcanus,  aa- 
nmed  the  title  of  King  of  Judna  00  tho  death 
rfbiifBlher  in  B.C.  107.    He  put  to  death  \m 
Wothcr  Aotigonus  in  order  to  secure  his  power, 
died  in  the  fbOowiug  year,  106. — ^2.  Younger 
•CO  of  Alexander  Jannacus    and  Alexandra. 
After  the  death  of  his  mother  in  B.C.  70,  there 
^  a  dvil  WW  tat  Mme  years  belweso  Ariitih 
•iMMd  Mi  bNttMrBjTeaaai  fertfae  nasea. 


in  fi.C.  i>,  %vith  his  brother  Alexander,  bj  ordc 
of  tlu  ir  fjither,  whose  Buspieions  had  been  excit- 
ed ii^^aiust  them  byLheir  brother  A.vTirATEB, — 
5.  Sumamed  "tbeYouQger,"  son  of  Aristobuloa 
and  Berenice,  and  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great 
He  was  educated  at  Rome  with  his  two  brothers, 
Agrippa  I.  and  Herod  the  future  king  of 
Chalcia.  He  died,  as  he  had  lived,  in  a  private 
statioai — 6.  Son  of  Herod,  kins  of  Chalcis, 
grandson  (Mf  Na  4,  and  great-grandBoo  of  Herod 
the  Great  In  A.D.  55,  Nero  made  liini  king 
of  Armenia  Minor,  and  in  61  added  to  his  do> 
mhdons  some  portion  of  the  Oraiter  Anneoia 
which  had  been  given  to  Tigranes.  He  j(;incd 
the  Romans  in  the  war  against  Antiochus^  king 
of  Commagene,  in 

AaisTosOLUS.  1.  Of  Cassandrea,  served  luh 
der  Alexander  the  Great  in  Asia,  and  wrote  a 
history  of  Alexander,  which  was  one  of  the 
chief  sources  used  by  Arriau  in  the  composition 
of  his  work. — 2.  An  Aiexandrino  Jew,  and  a 
Peripatetic  philosopher,  lived  B.C.  170,  under 
Ptolemy  VL  Philometor.  He  Is  said  to  hava 
been  the  author  of  commentaries  upon  tho  books 
of  Moses,  tlie  object  of  which  wua  to  prove  that 
the  Greek  philosophy  was  taken  from  the  books 
of  Moses ;  but  it  is  now  admitted  that  this  work 
was  written  bv  a  lator  writer,  whose  object  was 
to  indues  the  GreelD  to  paj  vespeet  to  the  Jew- 
uh  literature. 

AusT&OLia  ('ApiffroxAj^f).  1.  Of  Rhodes,  a 
Greeir  granunarian  sod  ihetoridan,  a  cootem- 
lH)rarv  of  Strabo. — 2.  Of  Pergamus,  a  Sophist 
and  rhetorician,  and  a  puml  of  H erodes  Atticus, 
lived  ondor  Trajan  and  Hadrian. — 8.  Of  Mea- 
sene,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher,  probably  lived 
about  the  b«ginniii|g  of  the  third  century  after 
Christ  He  wrote  a  worit  on  philosophy,  goino 
fragments  of  which  are  ju  i  si  rved  by  Eusebiua. 
— t.  Sculptors.  There  were  two  sculptors  of 
this  name:  Aristodes  the  elder,  who  is  called 
both  a  Cydonian  and  a  Sicyonian,  probdblj  be* 
cause  he  was  born  at  Cydonia  and  practiced  his 
art  in  Sicyon ;  and  Aristocles  the  younger,  of 
Sicyon,  grandson  of  tho  former,  son  of  Clecetas, 
and  brother  of  Canacbui?.  llicse  arUstd  founded 
a  school  of  sculpture  at  Sicyon,  which  se^ 
cured  an  hereditanr  repotatkni,  and  of  whidi 
we  have  the  heads  for  several  gcneratinn.^,  name- 
ly, Aristocles,  Cleoetas,  Aristocles  and  Cana- 
chus,  SyunooD,  Ptolicbus,  Sostratus,  and  Pautiaa 
The  elder  Aristocles  probably  lived  abt»ut  BO 
000-668;  the  younger  about  M0-5Ub.— [5.  Kar- 
Fbta,    FW  Plato.] 
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A&ISIOHENEa 


g(  itfwdb,  was  tlie  ksder  of  the  Aroadians  b 

the  second  Messenian  "war,  when  tlioy  assisted 
the  Mefiscuiaus  a^aiost  the  Spartans.  Having 
been  bribed  by  uie  SparteaB,  be  betrayed  the 

Messeniuns,  and  "vtub,  rn  consequence,  stoned  to 
d)cath  bv  the  Arcadians  abuuc  B.C.  668,  who 
now  aboJishcd  the  kingly  offle& — 2.  An  AUieni- 
an  of  wealth  and  infliu  noo,  son  <>f  Scelliiis,  was 
one  of  the  Atheuiaa  geuerals  at  the  battle  of 
Av^noMB,  RO.  4M,  wad  on  bb  return  to  Atbens 
vas  brought  to  trial  and  executed. 

AoiardDKMCS  ('Apurrodig/Mc).   1.  A  descend- 
ant ot  Hercules,  eon  of  AriBtomadiiiB,  and  far 
Atf  of  Emyiithouea  and  Prciclo?.  According 
to  amne  truditioos,  Aristodenius  was  killed  at 
Naiqiaiotiu  iy  a  flttih  of  lightnii^,  juet  as  be 
waa  aettiog  o'ut  on  his  expedition  into  Pclop  n 
neeus;  but  a  Lacedoimouian  tradition  rckted 
that  Aristoderaus  himself  came  to  Spai-ta,  waa 
the  hrat  king  of  bis  nee,  aiul  died  a  natural 
death. — 2.  A  Alcsseniin,  one  of  the  oliiof  heroes 
tn  the  first  Messeman  war.    As  the  Delphic 
ovaele  had  declared  that  the  preservation  of  the 
Mos<!onian  ^tat--  doiiiauded  that  a  maiden  of  the 
bouse  of  tlie  J^^jA  tids  should  be  sacriliced,  Aris- 
todemns  on'ered  iiia  own  daughter.   In  order  to 
save  lier  life,  her  lover  ucolared  that  plie  was 
with  child  by  him  ;  but  Ariatodemus,  enraged  at 
this  assertion,  murdered  his  danghter,  and  open- 
ed her  b.uly  to  r*  fule  the  ailuinny.  Aristode- 
mus  was  afterward  elected  king  in  place  of 
£upbae8,  who  had  fallen  in  battle  agdnst  the 
Spartans.    He  eontiuuod  tho  war  agaitiit  the 
dpartans,  till  at  lengthy  finding  further  rcsiat- 
auoe  btmdess,  be  put  an  end  to  bb  life,  oo  tbe 
tomb  of  his  daiurhter.  alx.ut  B.C.  723. — 3.  Ty- 
rant of  Cunue  in  Campania,  at  whose  court  Tar- 
quUns  SvperbuB  died,  RO.  496. — L  One  of  tlie 
tnrcc  hunched  Spartans  at  ITjemiopyla)  (B.C. 
480^  was  not  present  at  the  battle  in  which  liis 
eoDttades  fell,  eitber  in  consequence  of  siek- 
ness,  or  because  ho  had  been  sent  on  an  errand 
bom  tho  camp.    The  Sj)artan8  punished  him 
witb  Atimia,  or  civil  degradation.    Stung  with,' 
tins  treatment,  he  met  his  death  nt  riata^se  in 
the  following  year  (17'J),  after  performing  the  j 
wildest  feats  of  valor. — 5.  A  tragic  actor  of 
Athens  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes,  took  a| 
prominent  pai  t  in  the  ]K>Utieal  affaire  of  hU ' 
time,  and  advocated  peace  with  Macedonia. 
He  was  employed  by  the  Atbedans  in  ttie  ne- 
gotiations with  Philip,  with  whom  ho  was  a 
great  favorite. — 6.  Of  Miletus,  a  friend  and  flat- 
terer of  AotfgoouBk  king  of  Aria,  wbo  sent  bbn 
into  Greece  in  B.C.  315,  in  or^lor  to  promote 
bis  uiterests  there.— 7.  There  were  many  lit- 
erary persons  of  tUs  name  referred  to  by  the 
ancient  grammarians,  whom  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
tingnish  from  one  another.   Two  were  natives 
of  Nyia  in  Caria,  both  grammarians,  one  a  teach- 
er of  P.  impey,  and  the  other  of  Strabo.  There 
was  ahio  an  Aristodt  mus  of  EUi?,  and  another 
of  Tbebee,  who  are  quoted  oh  writers.  [The 
fragments  of  these  writers  arc  collected  and 
pablished  together  by  Miiller,  Fin^  JAttor. 
Otok^  vol.  iii.,  p.  aoV-ail.l 

AaisTooiToii  {'KpmyilTtw).  1.  Tbe  con- 
spirator agamst  the  soni  of  Hsistratns.  Md. 
HAKMODica — 2.  An  Athenian  orator  and  ad- 
versary of  Demos  tbfloea,  Hypeifdes»  tnd  Dinar- 
abtts.  Ha  in«a  often  aeenaea  bj  I 


and  others,  and  defended  himself  in  a  numoer 
of  orations  which  are  lost  Among  the  extant 
speeches  of  Demosthenes  there  are  two  against 
Afistogitoo,  and  among  tboaa  of  Biaarelina  there 

is  one. 

ARUsTuMAt  {' KpiaTOfiuxvi)-  [1.  One  of  the 
daughters  of  Priiun,  and  wife  of  Oritolau8.J— 
2.  IX'iughter  of  Hipparinus  of  Syracuse,  fei.st<»r 
of  Dion,  anil  wife  of  the  elder  Dionysius,  wi» 
married  her  and  Doris  of  Loeri  on  the  same  dsy. 
She  aaerward  perished  with  her  dau^ter 
Ab^tk. 

AnnTSicIoinm  ( kpunhfutx^y,    L  Sea  of  Tsp 

laus  and  hrother  of  Adrastus. — 2.  Son  of  Cloo- 
demus  or  Cieodsus,  grandson  of  Uyilus,  grt^At- 
grandson  <rf  Hereidee,  and  &ther  of  TeoMni^ 
Cresphonte-?,  and  Aristodemus.  He  fell  in  bat- 
tle when  he  invaded  Peloponnesus;  but  his 
three  sons  were  more  sneeessfiil,  and  oooqncr- 
ed  P.  lopoooesus. — 3.  Tyrant  of  Argo?,  under 
the  patronage  of  Autigonus  Oonatas,  was  as- 
eassitiated,  and  tsuceeeded  by  Aristippus  IL— 4. 
Tyrant  of  Azgoa, sueeeeded  Aii  tippus  II.:  lie 
resigned  his  power  nj>on  the  death  of  Demetri* 
us  in  B.C.  229.  uad  induced  Argos  to  join  the 
Achoan  League.  He  afterward  deserted  tbe 
Aclueans,  and  again  assumed  tlio  tyranny  of  Ar- 
gos ;  but  the  city  liaving  been  tiiken  by  Autigo- 
nus DoBOO,  Aristomachus  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Achxean.",  and  was  by  them  put  to  deatli, 

Aju8tumkn£s  CAptcTofihfiji),  1.  Tbe  Mease- 
ttian,  tbe  bero  of  the  seeond  war  with  Sparta, 
belongs  more  to  legend  than  to  history.  He 
was  a  native  of  Andania,  and  was  sprung  fruu 
tbe  royal  Kne  of  iEpytna.  Tfa«d  of  the  yoke  of 
Sparta,  he  began  tbe  war  in  B.C.  685,  thirty- 
mne  years  after  the  end  of  tbe  first  war.  Soon 
after  its  commencement,  be  so  dbtingwshed 
himself  by  his  valoi-  that  be  was  olTeied  the 
throne,  but  refused  it,  and  received  the  office 
of  supreme  commander.  After  Ihtt  deltaft  of 
the  l»le.-iseiiians  in  the  tliird  year  of  tta  waTt 
through  tho  treachery  of  Aiistocratea,  the  .Ar- 
cadian leader,  Aristomenes  retreated  to 
mountain  fortress  of  Ira,  and  there  maintained 
the  war  eleven  yr(ir».  constantly  ravaging  the 
land  of  Laconia.  in  <>ne  of  his  incursions,  bow- 
ever,  the  Spartans  overpowered  lum  with  su- 
i>erior  uumbei-s,  and  carrying  him.  witli  tifty 
his  comrades,  to  Sparta,  cast  them  iut^i  tha 
pit  (Keudac)  where  eondcmned  crimuials  weie 
thrown.  1  lie  rest  perished ;  not  so  Aristome- 
nes, the  favorite  of  tbe  gods;  for  legends  U>ld 
bow  an  eagle  bore  bfaa  up  on  its  winga  as  be 
fell,  and  a  fox  guided  liim  on  the  thinl  <lay  fmm 
the  cavern.  But  having  incurred  tbe  aiu^er  of 
tbe  Twin  Brothers,  Us  eonntry  was  dssUned  to 
rub.  The  city  of  Ira,  which  he  had  so  long 
successfullv  defended,  fell  into  tho  hands  of  the 
Spaj-tans  ;* Aristomenes,  after  performing  jn-odi' 
gies  of  valor,  was  obliged  to  leave  bis  country, 
wliieb  was  again  compelled  to  submit  to  the 
Spurtims,  B.C.  668.  He  afterward  settled  at 
IalyMi<  i!i  Rhodes,  where  be  died.  Dainagt  tus, 
king  of  lalyeus,  had  been  cnjomed  by  tiic  Dei- 
'  phic  oracle  "  to  marry  the  daughter  of  the  best 
of  tbe  6re<^,"  and  he  tfaerefim  took  to  wife 
the  daughter  of  Aristomenes,  who  accompanied 
him  to  Rhodes.  The  lUiodians  honored  Aris- 
tomenes as  a  hero^  and  from  him  wore  descend' 
ed  Iha  iDmtrioaa  feni^  of  the  DiagQiidai«-& 
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ARBSTOPHANEH. 


An  Acnnianian.  who  p;t>vpme<J  Ef^^ypt  "with  jus- 
tice and  wisdom  during  the  niioority  of  I^le- 
mj  y.  Epiphanea,  but  was  put  to  dMth  by  Ptole- 
TBT  h  192. — 3.  A  Pumic  poet  of  Athens,  flour- 
inad  durioff  the  Pdopoaoesian  war:  [of  bis 
«am«die8  onlr  •  few  frwincoti  tcnudii,  wlueb  are 
c^llcotr-.l  in  Moinek*>'8  Frtigm,  Oomie,  Orme^  toL 
L,  a  415-7,  edit  mioor.] 

ABiarosi  {'ApUrruv).  1.  Of  Ghfoi,  a  Stofe 
philoftophcr,  and  a  disciplp  of  Zcnn,  flotirisherl 
about  kC.  260.  Though  he  profeased  hiin»eir 
ft  Skiie,  ycft  \n  cKfltevd  fnm  Z&oo  ia  serend 
pt^ints.  and  b^-oamo  the  foundor  of  n  Hinnll 
•ebooL  He  is  eaid  to  have  died  of  a  coud  de 
wdHl — %  A  Paripitatfu  pbiIo«npher  of  Inns  In 
the  Island  of  Cea%  ■OBoeeded  J.vcon  as  hf-ad 
oC  the  PeripatetML  fehool  about  kC.  280l  Ue 
vrolt  aarend  pbiloaopUaat  Trorhi  wMeh  an 
bit— &  Of  Alanndrt  a,  a  Peripatetic  philoso- 
pbar  and  a  contemporary  of  Strabo,  wrote  a 
-wvA:  oo  the  Nile ;  [and  ■aotbcr,  Trtpl  'kQrjvaiuv 
uTrouuof,  aa  Vosaina  faaa  BhowD,  with  whom  also 
Miiller  agraaa,  who  has  given  the  fragments  of 
these  works,  m  his  Fragm.  Hitt.  Otck^  vol  iii^ 
p.  824-5.] 

A  R  isToxAOT^  {*kpioTmaSTai\  atown  in  Aehaia, 

'Jjt>  hiirboc  of  PaJlene. 

AaiaMMdODS  {'\piaTovLKo^\  \,  [A  tyrant  of 
M»  tb%Tnna,  m  Lesbo«,  who  oppressed  the  Les- 
bians, lie  was  subsequently  taken  prisoner  by 
Um  aand  eommaoders  of  Akandwr  at  Chios, 
ifivrn  up  to  the  MetlnTnnoans,  nnd  by  them 
cruelly  put  to  death.] — 2.  A  natural  sou  of  Eu- 
menes  Ij.  of  Pergamus.  Upon  tJio  death  of  his 
brother,  Attalus  III.,  B.<\  i:>.'!,  who  b-ft  Ws 
kioedom  Vy  the  Romans,  Aristouicus  laid  claim 
t»  ue  erowa  At  first  he  mat  with  aooaiderable 
i'ncce*.'?.  IIo  dcfo.ited  in  1"I  the  consul  P.  Li- 
ciuius  Crassus  ;  but  in  \  he  was  defeated  and 
taken  priaoner  by  M.  Perpcma,  was  eanied  to 
R<>rae  oy  M'.  Aqiiillius  in  rjf.  nnd  was  tlioro  put 
to  death. — 3.  An  Alexandrine  grammarian,  a 
antemporary  of  Sltabo^  and  the  vafibm  of  aer* 
ml  wvlc%  DMit  of  wbidi  rdated  to  the  Hbinarfe 


ABtarOiffmrs  {'\[uaTun/vfu>i\  a  eomio  poet  and 

aoirttmp  >rary  of  An?topliati<^3  and  Aniipsia--*,  [of 
vhoae  Dlajs  scarcely  any  thine  suiriYee:  two  or 
flne  ini^Deati  are  ^vea inMemdn^a 
C<m%c.  Grae^  voL  L,  pu  401-2,  edit,  minor.] 

AanrdreXxBs  {^Apuno^vrif:).  1.  The  ccle- 
tnled  eomic  poet,  was  bom  about  RO.  444,  and 
probably  at  Athens.  His  father  Phitippus  had 
■akoa  in  iE^na,  and  may  originaUy  have 
I  from  tbat  island,  whence  a  c^ucgtloo  arose 
bw  Aristophanes  was  a  gcoume  Athenian 
titben :  liis  enemy  Cleon  brought  narriinit  liini 
more  thnji  one  accusation  to  deprive  hiui  t>f  his 
eivie  rights  (IfKfac  7po^<i0>  l>tt^  without  success. 
Us  had  three  sons.  Phjlippus,  Ararof,  and  Xi- 
eostratus,  but  of  his  private  history  we  know 
aitMiiy  He  probably  died  about  RC.  380.  Hie 
eomedies  of  Aristophanes  nr<»  of  the  highest  his- 
torical interest,  cuutoiuiug  as  Uiey  do  an  admi- 
rable series  of  caricatures  on  tlie  laadiDg  man 
of  the  day,  and  a  e^^nteniporar}'  comnientar\'  on 
the  evils  existing  at  Athens^  Intleeil,  the  cari- 
ostore  is  the  only  feature  in  modem  sodal  lUb 
wWch  at  all  resembles  them.  Ari'^tophanas  was 
a  bold  and  often  a  wise  patriot  He  had  tlie 
i  aflbetkio  Ibr  Athens  andlnmd  to  see 


her  reKfored  to  the  state  in  which  she  was  flour 
Lshing  in  the  previous  generation,  and  almost  in 
his  own  eUlifliood,  bafbre  Perfdas  beeama  the 
licnd  of  the  povcmment,  and  when  the  a^e  of 
Miltiades  and  Aristides  had  but  Just  passed 
away.   ^Ibe  lint  g[raat  ayfl  of  fab  own  time 
against  which  ho  inveighs  is  the  Peloponoeeiao 
war,  whieb  he  regards  as  the  work  of  Peridesi 
To  thii  ftetal  war,  amon^  a  boat  of  erils,  he  as- 
cril>e,s  the  iiifld.  noe  of  demagogues  hke  Cleoo 
at  Athens.   Another  great  object  of  his  indig 
nation  waa  the  reoenily  adopted  system  of  edu 
I  cation,  which  had  boon  intnxluced  by  the  Sopb* 
ists,  acting  on  the  speculative  and  UHuiinng 
turn  given  to  lha  Athenian  mfaid  by  the  loniiui 
and  Eleatic  philosophers,  and  the  extraordinary 
intellectiud  development  of  the  age  following 
flie  Penian  war.  The  new  theories  introduced 
by  the  Sophists  threatened  to  ofeiihpuw  the 
foundations  of  morality,  by  mnkino'  persuasion, 
and  not  trath,  the  object  of  man  in  hi!>  ujU'rcourse 
with  his  fellows,  and  to  anbatitute  a  uuiveroal 
skepticism  for  the  religious  creed  of  the  people 
The  worst  efifects  of  such  a  system  were  seen  in 
Alcibiadea»irtio  eombbed  all* the  elements  wUefa 
Aristophanes  most  disHked,  heading  thp  war 
party  ui  politic.^,  aii'l  protecting  the  Bopliistical 
school  in  philosophy  and  alao  in  literature.  Of 
this  latter  school — the  literary  and  poetical  Soph- 
ists— Euripides  was  the  chief,  wht>se  works 
are  full  of  that  furettpooo^la  which  coutrasta  ac 
offensively  with  the  moral  tlignity  of  yEschyhi? 
and  Sophocles,  and  for  which  Aristophanes  in- 
troduces hitn  as  soarmg  in  tlie  air  to  write  Ma 
trngcdio?.    Another  fejitnre  of  the  times  was 
the  excessive  love  for  litigation  at  Athena,  the 
cooseouent  importance  of  the  dicMta,  and  die- 
gracotul  abuse  of  their  power,  all  of  which  eimr 
mities  are  made  by  Aristophaoes  ol^eots  of  con- 
tinual attaek,  Bat  thoagii  ha  aaw  what  were 
the  evils  of  his  time,  he  bad  mtt  wisdom  to  find 
a  remedy  for  them,  except  the  hopeleaa  and  u»- 
deairaUe  one  of  a  movement  baakwanl  \  and 

therefore,  though  r  allow  him  to  have  been 
honest  and  bold,  we  must  deov  him  the  epithet 
of  great  mie  Ibllowiog  is  a  nat  of  Mi  aatant 
comedies,  with  the  year  in  whieh  tlioy  were 
performed:  426,  Jxhamian$.  Produced  in  the 
name  of  Oaffistntna.  First  price.— 424.  ImrrZr, 
KniahtB  or  Uortanen.  The  first  play  produced 
in  the  name  of  Aristoplianes  hunsel£  First 
prize ;  second  Cratbns.-— 428.  Clouth.  First 
prize,  Cratmus  ;  second,  Amipias. — i22.  Womjiil 
beoond  prize. — Cloudt  (second  edition),  failed  in 
obtaining  a  prizf*.  Some  writers  place  this  B.C. 
411,  and  the  \\}i<>l«j  subjeet  is  veiy  uocertaiu. 
— U9.  J'eacc.  Second  prise;  EupolLs,  first — 
JiirJ.*.  Second  prize;  Amipsias,  nrst;  I'hryn- 
ichus,  third— 411.  Lysistrata. — TTif smophor to- 
xuaas.  During  tlie  01i<,'arehy. — 408.  First  7Vu- 
tiis. — i06.  Froat.  First  prize  ;  Phrynichus.  si'o 
ond;  Plato,  ^rd.  Death  of  Sophocles. — H'A'i. 
/vrAj»fa.rMj(r. — 388.  Second  edition  of  the  Plu- 
tits. — llie  last  two  comedies  of  Aristoplianes 
were  the  jEolo*ietm  and  Coealua,  producca  about 
n.C.  ?>87  (date  of  the  peace  of  Antalcidas)  by  Ar- 
aros,  one  of  hia  sons.  Soidas  tells  us  that  Aris* 
tophanea  was  the  author,  In  all,  of  fifty-four  playiL 
As  a  pr>et  Aristophanes  popsespcd  merits  of  the 
highest  order.  Ills  works  contain  snatches  of 
lyric  poetry  wUdi  ate  quite  aobh^-aiid  Bane  oi 
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BM  eboniMs,  particularly  one  in  the  Kni^hU,  in 
which  the  horeos  are  represented  as  rowiii;^  tri- 
remes in  an  expedition  against  Coiinth,  are  writ- 
ten with  a  spirit  and  humor  unrivallod  in  Greek, 
and  are  not  very  diaaimilar  to  English  ballads. 
He  was  a  eompleto  master  of  the  Attic  dialect, 
aud  ii:  hu  h-xuAs  tho  perfection  of  that  glorious 
languiu^c  is  wonderfully  shown.  Kb  flights  are 
too  bold  for  tlie  range  of  his  fancy :  animals  of 
every  kind  are  pressed  into  his  service ;  frogs 
duumt  eboruses,  a  dog  is  tried  for  etculint;  a 
cheese,  and  an  iambic  verse  is  composed  of  the 
grunta  of  a  pig. — JsJditioM :  The  best  of  tlie  col- 
Motive  pbtye  we  bf  Invemisd,  ooni|4eted  bj 
fieek  and  Dindorf,  IS  vol?.,  Lips,  1794-1826; 
!>/  Bekker,  6  vols.  8vo,  Lwid,  1829 ;  [and  hj  Din- 
doii  4  Tola,  in  7  parti,  8vo,  Oxlbrd,  188S-88].— 
2.  Of  Byzantium,  son  of  Apcllcs,  and  one  of  the 
most  eminent  Oreek  pammarians  at  Aleican- 
dna.  He  waa  a  pupil  of  Zenodotua  and  ESra* 
t<»»tben(  9,  .iiid  teacher  of  the  celebrated  Aristar- 
cbua.  He  lived  about  B.C.  264,  in  the  re^  of 
Ptolemj  n  and  Ptolemy  IIL,  and  had  fne  ao- 
premc  management  of  the  library  at  Alexandrea. 
Aristophanes  was  the  first  who  introduced  the 
use  of  accents  in  the  Greek  language.  He  de- 
fOted  himself  chiefly  to  the  criticinm  and  inler- 
pretatioQ  of  tho  Greek  poets,  and  more  c*pe- 
eially  of  Homer,  of  who«e  works  he  made  a  new 
mm!  critical  edition  {di6p6t^i().  The  filfloeo- 
pbers  Plato  an<l  Aristotle  likewise  engai^pd  his 
attention,  and  of  the  former,  as  of  several  of  the 
poeli,  be  made  wm  and  eritieal  editiona  AD 
we  possess  of  his  numerous  works  consists  of 
fragments  scattered  through  the  Scholia  on  the 
po^  some  argumoits  to  the  plays  of  ^  tragic 
[tocta  and  of  Aristophanes,  and  a  part  of  bin 
Al^eify  which  is  printed  in  Boissonade's  edition 
of  Herodiaora  PmtMoim,  Londoo,  1S19,  p.  t8S- 
289.  [A  collection  of  all  the  cxtnnt  fragments 
of  Aristodianes  has  been  made  by  Nauck,  Halle, 
1848,9m] 

Arist6phon  ('A/)(oroduv').  1.  Of  the  demus 
of  Aaenia  in  Attica,  one  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed AliMniaii  orators  about  the  dose  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war.  The  number  of  lawt  trilieh  he 
proposed  may  be  inferred  from  h!s  own  state- 
ment, as  preserved  by  iEschiues,  that  he  was 
aeensed  seventy-five  Umes  of  having  made  ille- 
gal proposals,  but  that  be  had  always  come  off 
victorious.  In  B.C.  364  he  accused  Iphicrates 
aad  Hmotheui^  and  in  the  same  year  he  came 
forward  in  the  assembly  to  defend  the  l:i\v  of 
Leptines  agaii»t  Donosthenee.  The  latter 
treats  Um  with  great  respect,  and  reckons  Urn 
among  the  most  eloquent  orators. — 2.  Of  the 
demus  of  Colyttus,  a  oootemporury  of  Demoe- 
theoea,  and  m  walbor  of  gr^A  dutbetion  and 
influence.  It  was  tbia  Aristophon  whom  JEs- 
ehines  served  as  a  clerk,  and  in  whose  service 
be  waa  trained  ibr  Ms  pubKo  career.  VU.  A- 
oHiNE?. — 3.  A  comie  p<iot  of  the  middle  oomedy ; 

(tlie  fragments  of  his  plays  remaining  are  eol- 
(cMsd  1^  M ebeke,  in  his  F^agm  Camie.  Cfreee^ 
vol  ii.,  p.  676-679,  ed.  minor.]— 4.  A  painter  of 
some  distinction,  son  and  piqiU  of  Aglaopbon, 
and  brather  of  Fblygnotua. 

ARiiT^eLEs  {'kpioTOTfXiji),  the  philosopher, 
was  bom  at  StagTra,  a  town  in  Cnalcidice  in 
Mawadflida,  B.CX  884.  His  father,  Nicomacbus, 
was  plipidaB  in  ovdfaMuy  to  Aj^joIm  Uof 

no 


of  M aoedoda,  and  tike  aotbor  of  aerend 

on  sul>jeet«  connooted  with  natural  Klifliro  '  faia 
mother,  Pluestis  (or  Plusstiasl  waa  deeoended 
from  a  Chalcidian  family.  The  stodiea  and  oc- 
cupation of  his  father  account  for  the  early  in- 
clination manifested  by  Aristotle  for  the  inves- 
tigation of  nature,  an  inclination  which  is  per- 
ceived throughout  his  whole  life.  He  lost  his 
father  before  he  hn'l  attained  his  sevoutcmth 
year,  and  he  waa  intrusted  to  the  guurdiansiiip 
of  one  Proxenus  of  Atameus  in  Myaia,  who  was 
settled  in  Stngini.  In  867  he  went  to  Athens 
to  pursue  his  studies,  and  there  became  a  pupil 
rlato  upon  the  return  of  tiie  latter  from  Sici- 
ly about  365.  Plato  soon  di?tiiigui.Hlied  liim 
above  all  his  other  disciples.  He  named  him 
the  "inteUect  of  his  ackeoL"  and  hb 


booie  tlM 

house  of  the  "  reader."  Aristotle  lived  at 
Athens  for  twenty  years,  till  847.  During  th( 
whole  of  this  period  tiw  good '  nndentaodisf 

which  Bubsistea  between  tcaelmr  and  scholar 
continued,  with  aome  trifling  exceptions,  undis-. 
torbed.  Hair  tiie  storiea  of  tlie  diweapeet  and  ia-' 

gratituide  of  the  latter  toward  the  former  anp 
nothing  but  calumnies  invented  by  his  enemies 
During  the  last  ten  years  of  his  first  reeideocr 
at  At  liens,  Aristotle  gave  instruction  in  riietoric, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  his  opposition  to 
Is<xTutes.  It  wa^  ul  this  time  that  be  publish- 
ed his  first  rhetorical  writings.  Upon  the  death 
of  Plato  (347)  Aristotle  left  Athens  ;  j)erhnp«  he 
was  offended  by  I'lato  having  appointed  iSpeu- 
aippoa  as  his  successor  in  the  Academy.  He 
first  repaired  to  his  friend  Hcrmias  at  Atameus. 
where  he  married  Pythias,  the  adoptive  daugh 
ter  of  the  prince.  On  the  de^th  of  HaamAa, 
who  was  killed  by  the  Persians  (344),  Aristotle 
fled  from  Atameus  to  Mytilene.  Two  years 
afterward  (842)  ho  accepted  an  invHatioD  fivm 
Philip  of  Macedonia  to  undertake  the  inatma- 
tion  of  his  son  Alexander,  then  thirteeo  yMM 
of  age.  Hera  Arisloitle  waa  treated  int&  the 
most  marked  resp<Kt  Ilis  native  city,  Stngirn^ 
which  had  been  destroyed  by  Philip,  was  re- 
built at  his  reouest,  and  Fhihp  caused  a  gym- 
nauum  (called  Nymphnum)  to  be  buUt  there  in 
a  pleasant  grove  exprees!y  for  Aristotle  and  bis 
pupils.  Several  of  the  youths  of  the  Macedo- 
nian n<<l>l.  s  were  ednoated  by  Aristotle  aloqg 
with  Al«'.\an(l<^r.  Aristotle  spent  seven  jrears 
in  Macedonia,  but  Alexiaidcr  enjoyed  his  in- 
struction withoTit  tetermplioc  for  only  four. 
Still,  with  such  a  pupil,  even  tlus  short  period 
was  sufficient  for  a  teacher  like  Aristotle  to 
ftiUni  the  Ug^t  purposes  of  education,  and  to 
create  in  his  pupil  that  sense  of  the  noble  and 
great  which  distiiiguishes  Alexander  from  all 
ucee  eooquerote  who  baTe  only  awmit  IDca  m 
hurricane  through  the  world.  On  Aiexandei^ 
accession  to  the  tlirone  in  836,  Aristotle  relam> 
ed  to  Athens.  Here  be  ftnmd  lua  Mend  Xeno^ 
rates  preside nt  df  the  Academy.  He  hinifelf 
had  the  LycOuin,  a  gymnasium  sacred  to  Apollo 
Lyceus,  assigned  to  him  by  the  state.  He  aoon 
asseniblorl  round  him  a  large  number  of  distin* 
guished  scholars,  to  whom  ho  delivered  lecturok 
on  philosophy  in  the  shady  walks  {ntpiTaroi^ 
which  surrounded  tlie  Lyceum,  whue  walking 
up  and  down  (Tfpjrarwv),  and  not  bitting,  wbicl 
was  the  general  practice  of  the  philosophera 
Ftam  one  or  oilier  of  thcie 
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MHBIB  PtripaieUe  n  derived,  w  Inch  was  aftor- 
vard  giTeo  to  his  school.  He  gave  two  dif- 
itfent  courses  of  lectures  ever^  day.  Those 
which  be  dclivcml  in  the  moniing  {iuQivb^  ire- 
tftn-arof  )  to  a  uarrower  circle  of  chosea  (esotc- 
iw)  iMwers,  and  which  were  eftOcd  aeroamaiic 
or  ncroalir,  embraced  subjects  connected  with 
the  more  abstruse  philosophy  (theology),  phys- 
io, wad  dblMties.  Those  whieb  he  d«liT«red 
in  the  aftoHKHtn  {^rt'/.iior  TrepiTaror),  and  intend- 
ed for  a  more  promiscuous  circle  (which,  accord- 
ingly, he  oUed  tgo^rie),  ezleDded  to  rlMtorie^ 
6ophi-jtic5,  and  politics.  He  appears  to  have 
taught  ooi  so  much  m  the  way  of  cooTersation 
as  b  ngnhr  leetmm  Ks  idDool  mod  beeune 
the  most  celebrated  at  Athens,  nnd  he  eontioued 
topKaide  oTer  it  for  thirteen  years  (88fr-S28). 
IHdb^  tins  tune  be  dio  ooonioeed  tne  {pNMter 
part  of  his  works.  In  theie  labors  he  was  as- 
risted  by  the  truly  kiogly  fibcnUitgr  of  hie  former 
pupil,  who  not  only  nrcoeoted  Um  wi^  800 
tiik-utu.  but  also  caused  large  coUectiona  of  nat- 
ural curiosities  to  be  made  for  him,  to  which 

Kteri^  k  indebted  for  one  of  bit  xnoet  eoBsel- 
i  works,  the  Hiatorv  of  Animals.  Meanwhile 
various  causes  contributed  to  throw  a  cloud 
orer  the  latter  years  of  the  philosopher's  life. 
In  the  first  place  he  felt  deeply  the  death  of  bis 
wife  IVthias.  who  left  behind  her  a  daughter  of 
the  same  oarae :  be  lived  subsequently  with  a 
frioid  of  bit  wife'bb  tbe  al«re  HeipyUiib 
bore  hirti  a  son.  yiooinachti<i.  But  a  sourM  of 
■till  gri-:iter  grief  wua  uu  iutcrru^tion  of  the 
frieodly  reUtion  in  which  be  bed  hitherto  stocx) 
to  his  royal  pupil.  Thid  wa*  ocensinntHi  by  tlio 
oooductof  Caujstuexe!!,  Uih  nephew  mid  pupii 
of  Ariitotfe^  wfio  bad  rebemeotly  and  injudi- 
ciously opptsed  the  changes  in  the  coiidnct  an<l 
policy  of  Alexander.  Still  Alexander  refmiti- 
«d  from  vaif  ex|M'es«ion  of  hnotility  towards  his 
former  instructor,  although  their  fomior  o<»rdi!il 
eoooectioo  no  longer  subsisted  uudiaturbcd. 
The  atofT  that  Arittotle  had  a  share  in  poison* 
W  the  k  inp:  is  a  fabrication  of  a  later  a^f e ; 
md^  moreover,  it  is  certain  that  Alexander  died 
a  natond  death.  After  the  death  of  Alnan- 
der  (323),  Aristotle  was  looked  upon  with  suspi- 
eioo  at  Athens  as  a  friend  of  Macedonia ;  but 
as  it  waa  oot  easy  to  bring  any  politieal  aeeosa* 
tion  against  hira,  he  waa  accuswl  of  impiety 
{ietUjMc)  by  the  hieropbant  Eurymedoa  He 
witbdrew  from  Athene  Dcfbre  bis  trial,  and  es- 
caped in  the  bey^inuing  of  322  to  Chalcis  in  Eu- 
boea,  where  he  died  in  tbe  course  of  the  same 
year,  in  the  dzty-iinpd  year  of  bit  age,  of  a 
dironic  disease  of  the  etonuu  h.  His  body  was 
transported  to  his  native  dtv  Stagira,  and  his 
memory  was  honored  tiiere,  liVe  th^  of  a  hero, 
by  yearly  festivals.  He  bequeathed  to  Tlico- 
titira^tus  hia  well-atored  Ubrary  and  the  origi- 
ual»  of  his  writings.  In  person  Aristotle  was 
ibort  and  of  slei^er  make,  with^  small  eyes, 
and  a  lisp  iu  his  pronunciation,  usmg  L  for  R, 
and  with  a  sort  of  sarcastic  expression  in  his 
eoonteoance.  He  eriiibited  retnurkablo  atten- 
tii'D  to  external  appearance,  and  hestowt  d  uiiuh 
care  uu  his  dress  aud  person.  Ht;  i.s  dcsct  ibc-d 
ae  havinff  been  of  weak  health,  which,  eonsid- 
erins»  the  iistonisliin{»  extent  of  his  stu'lic?, 
shows  all  the  more  the  energv  of  his  uiiud.  The 
mia  «f  Ariraw  im^  be  dividad 


into  the  followinq;  classes,  according  to  Uio  sub- 
jects of  which  they  treat :  we  only  ntentiou  the 
most  important  in  eaeb  class.  I.  DiALSonoi 
AND  Loaic.  The  extant  Ic^cal  writin«»8  are 
comprehended  as  a  whole  under  the  tiUe  Or- 
patum  i^Opymmv,  i,  instrument  of  scieooe). 
ITjov  are  oceuniixl  with  the  invcstii^ation  of  the 
metliod  by  which  man  arrives  at  knowlec^ge. 
Ad  insight  into  tbe  nature  and  formatloD  bf  eon* 
elusion?,  and  of  proof  by  means  of  conclusions, 
is  the  common  aim  and  centre  of  all  tbe  sep- 
■rato  rix  woifa  eomposing  the  Organon :  Ifceao 
ecparato  works  are,  1.  Knrtjyoptat,  Prcfdicamen- 
ia,  in  which  Aristotle  treat*  of  the  (ten)  eom> 
prebemiva  generio  ideaa,  under  wUeb  all  tbe 
attributes  of  thini^s  may  be  subordinated  as 
•peote*. — ^2.  11^  ipfupieiaf,  JJt  InttrpreUUioiu^ 
eonoeminif  tbe  eipreiaibo  m  thought  by  meaaa 
of  spTf  ch. — Pi,  4.'Avn).vriKu  rrpSrepa  UDQ  voTepa, 
Analjftica,  eaoh  in  two  hooki^  on  tbe  theory  of 
 ' —  to  ealled  from  the  reeohition  of 


the  conclusion  into  its  fundamental  oomponeul 
parts. — 5.  Torroctt,  J)e  Loeia,  in  ei^t  books,  of 
the  general  points  of  view  (rdirot),  from  which 
eooelusions  may  be  drawn. — <5.  Ilept  ao^artKup 
IXlyXUV,  coucemiog  the  fallacies  which  only 
apparently  prore  sometliiDg.  Tbe  best  edition 
of  the  drganon  is  by  Waita,  Lipe.,  1814.  II. 
Thkorsticac  PHiLoeopHT.  consisting  of  Meta- 
phytieij  Mathematics,  and  Phytic!*,  on  all  of 
which  Aristotle  \\r.  to  works.  1.  The  Mtta- 
phjfiics,  in  fourteen  books  (rwv  fierli  rd  t^voiKu), 
originally  consisted  of  distinct  treatises,  iude- 
pendint  of  one  another,  and  were  put  together 
as  one  work  after  Ari8t<jtle's  doatlj.  The  title, 
alao.  ia  of  late  origin,  aud  was  given  to  the  work 
from  its  being  placed  after  (fieril)  the  Phytiet 
(rd.  (^vfjiKu).  The  best  tHlition  is  by  Braodis, 
BeroL,  1623. — 2.  In  Mathnnatics  we  have  two 
treatises  bjr  Arittotle:  (1.)  Uepl  urdfutv  ypoft- 
/K.'i',  t.  ooDceming  indivisible  lines;  (2.)  Mi/* 
XaviKfi  7rpo6?jjfiaTa,  Mechanical  Problems. — S. 
In  Phyncs  we  have,  (1.)  Phynet  (fvoM^  attpou- 
ate,  ciUled  also,  by  others,  irepl  dpxuv),  in  eight 
books.  In  these  Aristotle  develops  Uie  general 
prinoiplee  of  natural  science  (Ck>smok>gy>  (2.) 
Concfmitiff  tfie  Ifrarm  (t,'/i?  nipavov).  in  four 
books.  (S.)  On  J'roduction  and  JJcMtruction  {ir^ 
ytvftntif  ital  ^Bopat,  dt  CfmmvHmu  H  Oorm/y- 
done),  in  two  books,  develop  the  general  laws 
of  production  and  destruction.  U.)  On  Meitor- 
ology  (fieTtupohyyutd,  d»  Mtittrii^  In  four  bodta. 
(5.)  On  the  Universe  {^epl  Koofiov,  Mnndo),  a 
letter  to  Alexander,  treat*  the  subject  of  the 
but  two  worin  in  a  popubur  tone  and  a  rhetor- 
ical style  altogether  f(>reign  to  Atiolotle.  ITio 
whole  is  probably  a  translation  of  a  work  witli 
tbe  same  title  by  Appuleius.  (6.)  TktHttttry 
of  Animals  (irepl  ^ouv  laropla),  in  mne  books, 
treats  of  all  the  peculiarities  of  this  division  of 
the  natural  kinguoni,  according  to  genera,  clasa- 
es,  and  species,  ee|)eciallv  giving  all  the  ehar- 
aeterl^tics  of  each  animal  according  to  its  ex« 
ternal  and  internal  vital  functions,  aeoonling 
to  the  manner  of  its  cumulation,  its  node  m 
life,  and  its  character.  The  best  edition  is  by 
Schneider,  Lips.,  1811.  The  observations  iu 
this  w<irk  ara  the  triumph  of  ancient  sagacity, 
and  have  been  confirmed  by  tlie  results  of  the 
most  rcireut  investigations  (Cuvier).  (7.)  Oh 
Um  pmU  ^Animah  {ntpt       nopiuv),  in  four 
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lM«la»  Id  whidi  AiktoCk^  after  describtog  the 

pha-uomena  in  each  species,  develops  the  causes 
of  tiitse  pliieuoineua  by  meaus  of  tlio  iiloji  to  be 
formed  of  the  purpose  which  k  manifested  io 
tb<'  formation  of  the  auimnL  (8.)  On  the  Gen- 
0ratiott.  of  Animait  {irepi  iuuv  yevtaeui)  in  five 
booka,  tNftto  of  tiie  ^^enentioD  of  animals  and 
tlie  organs  of  generation. — (0.)  De  Jjicrssu  Ani- 
maiium  {nepl  ^ituv  nopeias).  (10.)  'Jliree  booki 
on  the  Soul  {mpi  #Yvr><  Amtotle  defines  the 
soul  to  be  the  "  internal  formative  principle  of  a 
boily  \vhich  mav  be  perceiTed  bj  the  seofies,  and 
is  capable  of  Itfe."  Bait  editka  Trandelcii- 
burg,  Jeos,  1833.  Several  anatomical  works 
of  Amtotle  have  been  loot  .He  vas  the  first 
person  wbo^  in  any  speeial  maniMr,  advoeated 
anatomical  investit^atioos,  and  showed  tlio  ne- 
cessity of  thorn  for  the  study  of  the  oatural 
scienees.  He  frequently  refers  to  inyestiga- 
tioDs  of  his  owe  on  the  subject.  III.  PRAcrri- 
CAL  PniLoeopHT  or  Poutics.  All  tliat  falls 
witliin  tbe  sphere  of  practical  philosophy  is  com- 
prehoided  in  three  priucipal  works  :  the  Ethia, 
the  Pc>lit'u-f,  and  the  (Economic*.  1.  Thr  Xi- 
eotnachian  J^^tJtics  {'lldiKd  TiiKOfiuxcia),  in  t»u 
books.  Aristotle  here  be^ns  with  the  highest 
and  most  universal  end  of  life,  for  th<'  iiKiivid- 
ual  as  well  as  for  the  coiuniuuity  iu  the  state. 
TUs  is  happiness  (eMatftovia) ;  and  Ha  ooodi- 
tions  are,  on  the  one  liaiid,  p-  rfect  virtue  ex- 
hibiting itself  iu  the  actor,  aud,  ou  the  other 
iMuid,  eorresponding  bodily  adyanti^^  and  &- 
vorable  external  circumstances.  Virtue  is  the 
reat^iness  to  act  constantly  and  consciously  ac- 
cording to  tiie  laws  of  tbe  ratioiial  Dstture  of 
man  {(tpdu^  ?.('}i)r).  Tlie  nature  of  virtue  shows 
itself  in  its  appearing  as  the  medium  between 
two  extremes.  aooordaoee  vrHStk  tins,  the 
several  viitues  are  enumerated  and  character- 
ized. Best  editions  by  Zell,  Heidelb.,  1820  ; 
Coray,  Paris,  1822  ;  Cardwell,  Oxon.,  1828; 
Michelet,  Berol.,  1848,  2d  editioa— 1.  The  £u- 
demian  Ethict  {'YldiKti  Eidijfieia),  in  several  books, 
of  which  only  books  i.,  ii.,  iil,  and  rii.  are  in- 
depeodent»  wbUe  the  remaining  books  iv.,  v., 
and  vi.  np^ree  word  for  word  with  books  v.,  vi., 
and  vii.  of  the  Nicomacheon  Ethics.  This  eth- 
ical work  is  perhaps  a  recension  of  Aristotle's 
lectures,  edited  by  Eudcmus. — 3.  'HdiKd.  hU- 
) oAo,  in  two  books. — i.  J^oiitict  {UoMtikuI  iu 
eight  books.  Tbe  Bthia  ooodaetas to  tbe  Pol- 
I'fiV*.  Tlir  connection  "between  tlie  two  works 
is  so  close,  that  in  tbe  Ethics  by  the  word  vare- 
oov  reference  is  made  hj  AristMle  to  Poli- 
tics, and  in  the  latter  bv  -rpoTepov  to  the  Ethics. 
Tbe  Politics  show  how  happiness  is  to  be  attain- 
ed^ M«  human  tmmmdtyin  ika  staff  ;  Ibr  fbe 
object  of  the  state  is  not  merely  the  external 
preservation  of  lif^  "but  happy  Ufe,"  as  it  is  at- 
oined  by  **  means  of  ▼Irtoe''  (uptni,  perfect  de- 
velopmctit  of  the  whole  man).  Hence,  also,  eth- 
MS  form  the  first  and  most  general  foundation 
of  pofitieal  life,  becaxise  the  state  cannot  attain 
Ite  Ugbest  object  if  morality  does  not  prevail 
amooir  its  ettisan.  The  house,  the  fannly,  is 
Ibe  dwmentof  Cbe  state.  Accordingly,  Aristo- 
tle begins  with  tbe  doctrine  of  domestic  econo- 
my, then  proceeds  to  a  description  of  the  differ- 
ent forms  of  government,  after  which  he  gives 
%  delineation  of  the  most  important  Hellenic 
esoatitutions*  and  then  ioTestkatsi  which  of 

tot 


I  the  const  iiutaooi  Is  tiie  beet  (the  ideal  of  a  state) 

]  The  doctrine  concerning  education,  as  the  moH 
;  important  condition  of  this  best  state,  forms  ths 
oouclusioo.  Best  editions,  by  Schneider,  Fran 
jeof.'  ad.  Viadr.,  1809;  Coray,  Paris,  1821  ;  GoU 
ling,  Jeiue,  1824;  Stolir,  with  a  Geiumu  trans- 
lation, Lips.,  1837  ;  Barth^kmy  St  Hilaire,  with 
a  French  translation,  Pari:!,  1S37, — !).  f?AOiiomic$ 
{o'lKovopiKtl),  in  two  books,  of  which  only  tl.'e  fint 
is  genuine.  IV.  Woaas  on  Ast,  wmdi  bare 
for  their  subject  the  exercific  of  the  creative 
faculty,  or  Art.  To  these  belupg  the  J'oettcs  and 
BMoHa  L  The  Pottie*  (Tltpi  marruc^t).  Aris- 
totle  penetrated  more  deeply  tlian  any  of  the 
anoients  into  the  essence  of  Heileaic  art  He 
is  the  father  of  the  miketieB  ofjpoetry,  as  be  is 
the  completer  of  Greek  rhetonc  as  a  Bcit.uce. 
The  greatest  part  of  the  treatise  oootains  a 
theory  of  Tragedpr ;  nothing  else  Is  treated  oC 
with  the  exception  of  the  cjxis  ;  comedy  if 
merely  alluded  to.  Beet  editions,  by  Tyrwhitt, 
Oxon.,  1794;  Hermann,  Lipe.,  1802;  Gr^eohan, 
Lijw.  1821;  Bokkor.  BeroL,  1882 ;  Bitter,  Co* 
loa,  1839. — 2.  27ie  lUiHoric  {rexyr)  ^ropiKTj),  in 
three  books.  Rhetoric,  as  a  science,  according 
to  A  lis  totle,  stauds  side  by  side  with  Dialectics. 
Tlic  only  thintj  which  makes  a  Bcientifie  treat- 
ment of  rhetoric  po6»ible  is  the  ai'gmueutatian 
which  awakens  conviction  :  he  therefore  directs 
his  chiif  Ht((ritii>n  to  the  theory  of  oratorical 
argumentation.  The  second  main  divi&ion  of 
the  work  treats  of  tbe  production  of  that  fisvoi^ 
able  dispobition  in  the  hearer,  in  consequence 
1  of  winch  the  orator  appears  to  him  to  be  worthy 
of  eredii  Tbe  third  part  treats  of  oratoried 
'  expression  and  arrnngement.  According  to  a 
j  story  current  in  antiquity,  Aristotle  bequeathed 
I  his  library  and  MSS.  to  Theo|dirastua,  his  su^ 
'  cessor  iu  the  Acadt  iny.  Cu  the  death  of  Tlux>- 
!  phrastus,  the  libraries  and  MiSS,  both  of  Aris 
j  totle  and  Theophrastos,  are  said  to  have  oome 
:  into  tlie  hands  of  his  relation  and  disciple.  No- 
leus  of  Scepsis,  lliis  Neleus  sold  both  librm-ies 
to  Ptolemy  IL,  king  of  Egypt,  for  the  Alexan- 
drine library  ;  but  he  retained  for  himself^  as 
an  heir  loom,  the  original  MSS.  of  the  works  of 
these  two  philosophers.  The  desceudaiits  of 
Neleus,  who  were  subfeeta  of  the  Xin^  of  Pe^ 
ganms,  knew  of  no  other  way  of  Bccurmof  them 
from  the  searc^  of  the  Attuli,  who  wished  to 
rival  the  Ptolemies  in  forming  a  large  library, 
than  concealing  tlieni  in  a  cellar,  where  for  a 
coUple  of  centuries  they  were  exposed  to  tbe 
raTagee  of  damp  and  wonML  It  waa  not  tin 
the  beginning  of  the  century  before  the  birth  of 
Christ  that  a  wealthy  book-collector,  tbe  Athe- 
nian ApelBeoD  of  Teoe,  traced  out  tiieee  Talnsr 
ble  relicfl,  bought  them  from  the  ignomnt  bcii-s, 
and  prepared  from  them  a  new  edition  of  Aris- 
totl»  worin.  Alter  the  capture  of  Athooa, 
Sulla  conveyed  Apellioon's  library  Ui  Rome,  B. 
C.  84.  VieL  ApEu.iooit.  £rom'  this  story  an 
error  arose,  which  has  been  haaded  down  from 
the  time  of  Strabo  to  the  present  day.  It  waa 
concluded  from  this  account  that  neither  Aris- 
tt)tle  nor  Thoophrastus  had  published  their  writ- 
ings, with  the  exception  of  some  exoteric  "watkm, 
which  ha<l  no  iniportjiiit  bearing  on  their  sys- 
tem, and  that  it  was  not  till  200  years  later 
that  they  were  brought  to  light  by  the  aboT» 
mentiooed  ApellioMi, aad  pnhlishen  totiiapW 
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i«a])Uoai  voild.  That,  howerer,  wm  by  do  '  brated  h«retie,  born  thortlj  ailcr  Uio  middle  oi 
■MM  tte  0AU8«.  A  i-Hlotle,  indeed,  did  not  pre- 1  the  third  century  A.D.  In  the  religious  dispute* 
pare  a  complete  edition,  ae  vre  call  it,  of  his  at  AlexandreA,  A.D.  30f5,  Arius  at  first  Ux>k  the 
writing^s.  a&j,  it  is  certain  tlmt  diath  overtook  '  part  of  MelcUus,  but  afterward  became  reconcil 
kim  before  he  could  finish  some  of  his  works  ed  to  the  Bishop  of  Alexandrea,  the  opponent  of 
ud  put  the  finishing  hand  (<>  <>i!i.'r«.  Never-  Moletius,  who  made  Arius  deacon.  Soon  aflei 
tfcclew,  it  can  not  be  diiiitni  tliat  Aristotlti  des-  this  lio  was  excommunicated  by  Peter  of  Alez- 
Ibed  all  bis  works  for  publicatiou,  and  publish^"  andrea,  but  was  reatored  by  his  saeoeeaor  Addl- 
Kvcral  in  hi<  life-time.  This  is  indisputably  las,  and  ordained  priest  A.D.  313.  In  318  the 
eertain  with  regard  to  the  exoteric  writings,  celebrated  controversy  with  Bishop  Alexander 
lioee  wUcii  bad  not  been  published  by  Aristo- 1  broke  out,  a  oontroyersy  whidi  haa  bad  a  grc^t- 
tle  himself,  were  given  to  the  world  by  Tbeo-  er  and  more  lasting  iiiflu<'nce  upon  the  dcvclnp- 
pbraiUw  and  hi»  disciples^  in  a  complete  form,  ment  of  the  Chriatian  religion  than  any  other. 


Tiba  b«rt  aditioD  of  tbe  complete  '  So  fierce  did  fbo  dbpato  become,  that  the  Eni- 

works  of  Aristotle  is  by  Bekker,  Borlin,  1K31-  peror  Constantiije  was  forced  to  convoke  a  gen- 
4U>,  text  in  2  Tola,'  and  m  hiHn  trau8hiti<»i  eral  council  at  ificcea  (Nice),  AD.  325|  at  which 
b  eaa  volnne.   TUa  editioo  baa  been  retprint- '  upward  of  three  hundred  biahojpe  were  preaenl 

ed  at  Oxford  in  11  vols.  8vo.  There  is  a  ste-  Tbo  errr-rs  of  Arius  were  condemned  ;  and  he 
reotjped  edition  pabUabed  by  Tauchaiti^  Leip-  waa  compelled  to  go  into  exile  into  lUyricum, 
b;,  18S2.  16mo,  in  16  Toli,,  ttid  anoiher  edition  'where  he  remained  until  recalled  by  the  cm- 
af  ihe  tt-xt  by  Woise,  in  one  volume,  Leipzig,  peror  in  330,  and  allowed  to  return  to  Alexan- 
1843. — [i  One  of  the  thirty  tyrants  established  drea,  throuj^h  the  bfluencc  of  Eu.iebius  of  Nioo- 
in  Albeos  &C.  404 :  be  would  also  appear  to  media.  His  ever-wakeful  opix)ueut,  however, 
lava  been  one  of  the  400,  and  to  have  taken  an  '  Athanaaiua,  was  not  so  easily  deceived  as  tbt 
aetive  part  in  the  scheme  of  fortifying  Eetionen,  emperor,  and,  notwithstanding  tbe  order  of  Con- 
ad  admitting  the  Spartans  into  tbe  Piraieus,  stantiuc,  refused  to  receive  him  into  the  corn- 
EC.  411.  In  B.C.  405  }  '  \v:is  living  in  baniab- 1  munion  of  the  Churoh.  Ibb  led  to  a  renewed 
not,  and  ,  is  mentioue<i  by  Xonophon  m  being  application  to  the  emperf)r ;  and  wli.-n  Arius 
vilh  I/^aander  during  the  aiege  of  Atheus. — 3.  tinidly  seemed  on  tbo  iK>iut  of  triumphing  over 
Of  Smy,  a  rhetorician,  wbo  wrote  against  the  his  atardy  orthodox  o]){>ot)ents,  he  waa  reaMrrad 
Psnegrricus  of  Isocrates. — I.  Of  Athens,  an  suddenly  by  tbe  band  of  death,  A.D.  336  ] 
ontor  and  statesman,  under  whose  name  some  i  AaiCsiA  (9  'Apiovaia  x^^h  ^  district  on  tbe 
%nmt  orations  were  known  in  the  time  of  Di-  'north  coast  4^  CSiiot)  whcra  Uie  best  wfaa  Id. 
iKf^  Laertius,  whieh  were  di'^tingtiisbed  for  ;  the  island  was  grown  {^AfituHmn  PilMaR,  Vilj^ 
tb«  ir  f'l-  iraiK  e. — 6.  Of  Arsoa,  a  Megaric  or  dia- 1  Ed^  v,  71.) 

bite  ])iiilns.>pb«r,  belflDg«d  to  the  party  at  Ar-  j  AmioifS  {*Apfi(vtj  or  -rjvn  :  now  Akliman),  a 
f»  wliK  h  wa.s  hostile  to  Gleomenes  of  Sparta.]  1  town  cm  the  coast  of  Paphlngonia,  where  the 
AusToxsNcs  ('Ap»r7^«Mf).  1.  Of  Tareotum, !  10,000  Ureeka,  during  tlieir  retreat,  rested  five 
a  Peripatetic  philosopher  aiid  a  nraaidan,  floor-  I  days,  entertabed  by  the  people  of  Smope,  a  lit- 
idied  aU»ut  B  O.  318.  He  wa>t  a  diHeiple  of  tie  to  tbe  west  of  which  Armene  atood. 
Ariatotle,  whom  he  appeara  to  have  rivalled  in  |  AaaiiMiA  {'Apftevla :  'Ap/ihio^,  Armenius :  now 
tta  variety  of  his  atudiea.  Aeoording  to  Suidaa,  I  Armmia),  a  oountry  of  Asia,  lying  between  Asia 
he  podueod  works  to  the  number  of  453  upon  Minor  and  the  Caspian,  is  a  lofty  table-land, 
mosic.  philosophy,  history — in  short,  every  de-  backed  by  the  chain  of  the  Caucasus,  watered 

ertinent  of  literature.  We  know  nothing  of  1  by  the  rivera  Cyrus  and  Araxes,  containing  the 
)  plalosopbical  opiniooa  except  that  be  held  s^jurces  nho  of  the  Tigris  and  of  the  Eupfa^tai^ 
Aaaoul  to  a  finrtnoni/  of  the  body  (Cic,  Tu»c^  the  latter  of  which  divides  the  eountry  into  twc 
i,  10),  a  doetrine  which  had  been  already  dis-  unequid  parts,  which  were  called  Major  and  Mi- 
aaaed  by  Plato  in  the  Pheedo.  Of  hia  numer-  nor.  1.  Akme>(ia  Mxjoa  or  PaoPBU  {*k.^fu 
m<  ^n-  .rk',  the  only  one  extant  is  his  Elementt  ytikri  or  ij  'iAt(jg  Ka?ovuh'Ti :  no'W  Erzerottm,  Kart, 
0^  UarmoHu  {upfiovtKtk  aroixeia),  in  three  books,  Fan,  and  Erivan),  was  bounded  on  the  north- 
edited  by  Meibomhia,  m  tiha  ArUiqua  Mutiea  east  and  north  by  the  Cyrus  (now  JTur^  whieb 
JMtvrm  S^ptnn.  Ain<t  .  ir>52. — {'2.  Of  Selinus  divided  it  from  AllMiuia  and  Iberia ;  on  the  north- 
Ib  SeSj;  a  Greek  poet,  who  is  said  to  have  been  1  west  and  west  by  the  Moachici  Mountains  (the 
fte  fint  wbo  wrote  in  imaiMeatio  mtfannje-^.  \  prolongation  of  Vb»  ebafai  of  tiie  ^  Anti-Tau- 
A  fclfbrated  Greek  physician,  who  flourished  rus),  and  the  Eiijthrates  (now  Frat).  which  di- 
abooi  the  b^inning  of  the  Christian  era,  and  1  vided  it  from  Colchis  and  Armenia  Minor  \  and 
im  tta  anlbor  of  a  worii  Tlepl  1%  *Hpo^iXjov  I  on  the  aonth  md  fontheaat  bj  the  moimtafaia 


iifhtot*  I>«  Herophili  8<tla.] 

Aanm  ('Apiorof).  1.  Of  Salamia  iu  Cypnia^ 
vivttabfatorf  of  Aknnder  the  OrMfc— S.  Aa 
Aaadanue  philosopher,  a  contemp«>rary  and  ftiand 
«f  Giecro,  and  teacher  of  M.  Brutw. 

hjum,  rirer.    Vid.  Abia. 

[Aaii  s  ("Apfiof).  1.  A  Pythagorean  or  Stoic 
plulosopher  of  Alexandrea,  an  instructor  of  Au- 
gortus  m  philosophy  ;  highly  esteemed  by  Augus- 


oalled  Masius.  Niphatea,  and  Gordirei  (the  pro- 
longation of  the  Taurual,  and  the  k>wer  course 
of  the  Aaana,  wUdi  mvided  ft  firom  Hesopo 
taroia,  Assyria,  and  Media:  on  the  east  the 
oonntcy  oomea  to  a  point  at  tbe  confluence  of 
tho  C^rua  and  Araxes.  It  ia  mteraected  by 
chains  of  mountains,  between  which  run  tbe 
two  great  rivers  Abaxes,  flowing  east  into 
the  Caspian,  and  the  Arsauias  (now  Murad),  or 


tm,  wbo  declared,  after  the  capture  of  Aloxan-  j  south  branch  of  the  Euphrates,  flowing  west  into 
itffL.  that  be  spared  the  city  cluotly  for  tlie  sake  the  main  ntream  (now  Erat)  just  ab<jve  Mount 
of  Arius.  Besidoa  philosophy,  he  also  taught ,  Masius.  Tbe  eastern  extremity  of  tiie  chain  o( 
ibrtofk^  and  vrot*  00  tba*  ailp-i.  Tba  «aU- i  moiutaiBt  iriueb  wpwatw  the  baatna  of  tfaoa 
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I«»  itmn,  aad  whidi  m  an  ofiaboot  of  the  Anti- 

Tau.  UB,  fornjs  the  A?"iirat  <>f  Scripture.  lu  the 
•outh  ol  tlie  ouuuUy  is  the  great  lake  of  Vati, 
Anisut  Pialua,  incloMd  by  mouDtwn  cImudb 
which  connect  Anirat  with  the  BOUtherti  range 
of  mouutaius. — 2.  Aam£.xia  Minob  ('A.  fiupu  or 
BpaxvTtpa),  wu  bomided  oo  the  «Mft  bjr  the 
Euphrates,  which  divi<IeJ  it  frn'in  Amieaia  Ma- 
jor, OD  the  north  and  uorthweet  by  the  mounfe- 
«iiM  SoodttsM,  I'aryadres,  and  Anti-Tamm,  di> 
riding  it  from  Pootu«  and  Cappadocia,  and  on  the 
Aottth  by  the  Taurus,  diviUiag  it  from  Comma- 
gene  in  ITorlherD  Syria,  m  tittt  it  ooota&ied  flie 
eottutty  cast  and  south  of  the  city  of  Simu  (the 
ancient  Cabira  or  Subaste)  as  far  as  the  Euphra* 
tes  and  the  Taurus.  The  boundaries  between 
Armenia  Minor  and  Cuppnducia  varied  at  dif- 
ferent limes ;  niid.  imiccil,  the  whole  country  jip 
to  the  Euphrnteti  id  sumetimcs  called  Cap] tauo- 
da,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  whole  ot'  Asia 
Minor  enst  of  the  IJnIys  soonis  nt  one  time  to 
have  beeu  included  under  the  name  of  Armenia. 
Ibe  people  of  Armenia  claimed  to  be  aboriginal ; 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  tliat  tlicy  were  one 
of  the  must  ancient  fumiiies  of  that  branch  of 
the  human  raoe  which  b  ealled  Caneadaa 
Their  language,  though  possessing  fome  re- 
auu'kable  peculiarities  of  its  own,  was  ncarlv 
allied  to  the  Indo-Gemiatiie  fiunfly;  and  their 
inanuers  and  religious  ideaa  vera  almilar  to 
ihusu  of  the  Medee'  and  Pentaae,  but  with  a 
greater  teodeooy  to  the  petwoifleatioo  of  the 
po\v«'ts  »)f  iKiture,  as  in  the  goddeM  Analtis, 
whose  worship  was  peculiar  to  Artneola.  Thej 
had  eommeraal  deafangs  with  Auyria  and  Plio»> 
uiciu.  In  the  time  of  Xenophon  they  had  pre- 
served a  great  d^ee  of  primitive  simplicity, 
bat  four  hundred  ye^rs  later  Tacitus  gives  an 
on&Torable  view  of  their  character.  ITic  ear- 
liest Armenian  traditions  represent  the  country 
as  governed  by  native  kings,  who  had  perpetu- 
ally to  maintam  their  independenee  against  at- 
tacks fi-om  Assyria.  They  wore  said  to  luive 
been  conquered  by  Semii-amis,  but  again  threw 
off  the  yoke  at  tliu  time  of  the  Median  and  Baby- 
lonian revolt  Their  relations  to  tlio  Medes  and 
Perbijms  seem  Ui  have  varied  between  success- 
ful reDiatoncc,  unwilling  subjectioo,  and  friendly 
alliauov.  A  bwly  of  Armenians  formed  a  part 
of  the  army  which  Xezes  led  against  Greece  ; 
and  they  assisted  Darins  Oodotnannus  agi^wt 
Alejumder,  and  in  this  war  they  lost  their  king, 
and  became  subject  to  the  Macedonian  empire 
(&0. 828).  After  another  intenral  of  aaeeesa- 
ful  revolt  (B.C.  317-274),  Ihcy  submitted  to  the 
Ureek  kifigsof  Syrian  but  when  Antiochus  the 
Qreat  was  defeated  ofttM  Romans  (B.C.  190), 
tlie  country  again  rfgaiued  its  independence,  and 
it  was  at  this  period  that  it  wits  divided  into  the 
two  kingdoms  of  Armenia  Major  and  Minor, 
nndcr  two  dilfereut  dynasties*.  1  nunied  respect- 
ively by  Uie  uol>k-9  who  huudt-i  the  r.  volt, 
Artaxias  and  Zariiuiras.  Ultimately,  Armenia 
liinor  was  made  a  iloman  provinoe  By  Trajan ; 
find  Armenia  Major,  after  being  a  perpetual  ob- 
ject of  contention  between  the  Komans  and  the 
Wrthians,  was  subjected  to  the  ravired  Fenian 
empire  by  its  first  king;  Artaienna  (Afdeihir), 
in  A.D.  226. 

AaiaaduB  Horn  <rd  *Apfihtw  ipo^),  a  hnmoh 
af  the  Anti-Taurus  chain  in  Armcnift  MiBor. 
104 


AemimIus  (the  latinised  form  of  Bf 

"the  chieftain"),  son  of  Sigimon,  "the  con- 
queror," and  chief  of  the  tribe  of  the  Cheru&ci, 
who  inhabited  thaeonntry  to  the  north  of  Uie 
ll;uiz  Mnuutains,  now  forming  the  south  of 
Uauover  and  Brunswiek;  He  was  bom  m  B.C. 
18 ;  and  in  his  yoott  be  led  the  warriors  of 
his  tribe  as  auxiliaries  of  the  Roman  legions  it) 
Germany,  where  he  learned  the  language  and 
militanr  discipline  of  Rome,  and  was  aAnitted 
to  the  freedom  of  Ux-  fity,  Jind  enrolled  among 
the  eqasten  In  AJ).  it,  Arminius,  who  was  now 
twentj'aeTen  years  old,  and  had  tneeeeded  his 
father  as  chief  of  his  tribe,  persuaded  his  coun- 
trymen to  rise  against  the  Komans,  who  were 
now  masters  of  this  jport  of  Ctonnany.  and  whieh 
seemed  destined  to  become,  Uke  Gaul,  a  Roman 
province.  Uis  attempt  was  crowned  with  sae> 
cess.  CjuiutiUus  Varus,  who  was  stationed  in 
the  country  with  three  legions,  was  destroyed 
with  almost  all  his  tr(X)ps  (vui  Varus)  ;  and  the 
l{<Muans  had  to  relinquish  all  their  possessions 
beyond  the  Rhine  In  14,  Arminius  had  to  de> 
fend  his  countrv  against  (Jcrmanicus.  At  tirst 
he  was  successiul ;  the  Romans  were  defeated, 
and  Germanicus  withdrew  toward  the  BUne 
followed  l>y  Arminius.  l?ut  havbg  l>con  com- 
pelled by  his  uncle,  Inguiomer,  a^inst  his  own 
wishea,  to  attack  tiie  Romana  inueir  intrendi 

ed  oiiiiip,  his  army  was  routed,  and  tlie  R4>man| 
made  good  their  retreat  to  the  Rhine.  It  was 
in  the  course  of  this  campaign  that  Tluaoeldiv 
the  wife  of  Arminius,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans,  and  was  reserved,  with  the  infitnt  boj 
to  iHbom  she  soon  after  gave  birth  in  her  captiv- 
ity,  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  Germanicus  at  R<»me. 
In  16,  Arminius  was  again  called  upon  to  resist 
Germanicus,  but  he  was  defeated,  and  his  coun- 
try was  probably  only  saved  from  subjection  by 
the  Jealousy  of  Tiberius,  who  reeallfd  Germam 
cus  m  the  following  year.  At  length  Aruiiuius 
aimed  at  alxk^lute  power,  and  was,  in  conse- 
quence, cut  otT  by  ]m  own  rclati<msm  thethirtj- 
BcveuUi  year  of  his  age,  A.D.  19. 

Aaxoaioa  or  AaEMosicA,  the  name  of  the 
nortliwest  coa^t  of  Gaul  from  the  Lig^ris  (now 
Loire)  to  the  Sequana  (now  Heine),  derived  from 
the  Celtic  or,  «tr,  "  upon,"  and  fninV,  mtfr,  **  the 
sea."  The  Armoncce  eivittltt  are  emnPSCated 
by  C«sar  vii,  75). 

Abha  (Amas,  -ttb :  now  OinUUm  ^Amo),  a 
town  in  Umbria,  near  Penisia. 

AiLNJi  ('Apvoi),  a  town  in  Chalcidioe  in  Mace- 
donia, south  of  Ankn  and  Bromiseoa. 

[Aas-tua  ('Apvaioj ),  the  proper  nahie  of  the 
b^gar  Irus^  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey.  Vid. 
laos.] 

Arne  ('ApvTf).  1 .  A  town  hi  Boeotia,  mention> 
ed  by  Homer  (//.,  iL,  607),  supposed  by  Pausa 
uias  to  be  the  same  as  Chaironda,  but  placed  by 
others  near  Acrsephium,  on  the  east  of  the  Lake 
Copais. — [2.  A  town  of  Magnesia  in  Tlicssaly.  <^o 
the  Maliac  Gulf,  said  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  Arne,  a  daughter  of  iEoIus. — 8.  A  foun> 
tain  in  tlie  territory  of  Mantinea  in  Aremliji.] 

[Arne  {*Apv^).  1.  A  daughter  of  .^lus.  Vti, 
the  foregoiog.  No.  2. — 2.  The  betrayer  of  tun 
native  coun^  to  King  Minn^,  and,  en  thb  m 
count,  changed  into  a  jackdaw.] 

AmNiitsA  ('Apvtooa:  now  (mmmf)  a  tonn  in 
fiordm  in  **  '  *- 
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AaxobIcs.  1.  Tb«  cider,  a  untive  of  Africa, 
livid  about  A.D.  800,  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian. 
He  was  fir-*t  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  nt  Sicca  in 
Africa,  but  afterward  embraced  Cbri&tixuiity ; 
tad,  lo  rmaore  all  doabta  to  th«  reality  of  his 
eoDTeraion,  he  •wrrotc,  whil?  yot  n  c.itef»hum<>n, 
his  celebrated  work  agaiust  the  i'aguus,  iu  seven 
booka  {JUkri  •^EtfMH  otberma  G*iUtt},  which  we 
•till  possea*.  The  best  editions  arft  bv  Orelli, 
lipa,  1816.  [and  by  Uildebnuid,  UaUe,  1844]^ 
t.  The  Tounger,  liVad  about  Aj>.  460,  Mid  wit 
probably  a  bishf'p  or  presbyter  in  Oaul.  He 
wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Psalms,  still  extant, 
wUdi  abowt  that  ho  waa  a  Sami-Pelagian. 

An?fnN  iWpn.'i' :  now  ^(fti-d  Mojih)  a  con- 
siderable river  of  £ast  Palestine,  ruing  in  the 
Arabian  Dsaart,  and  flowing  irest  thron^h  a 
rocky  valloy  iti:')  tlio  IjAcus  Asphaltites  (now 
Jkad  6»a).  The  surroundiiu^  district  was  call- 
i;  and  in  H  tbe  ftwina  had  a  mili> 


«dAi 

lary  stalioo,  ctille-l  Castra  A 

Amxvh  (now  Arno),  the  chief  river  of  Etruria, 
rises  in  the  Apenninea.  flows  by  Pi»c,  and  falh 
into  tlie  Tyrrnenian  Sea.  It  i,'nvf  tho  nAin«to 
the  Tribits  Amietui*,  fonnod  B.C.  :;s7. 

Aa&A  ('Apoa  or  'Aporj),  the  auoietit  name  of 


[AnoAviiTg  {'Apouvio^),  a  river  of  Araidia, 
ri*t»  iu  Mount  Cylleue,  loses  itself  in  some 
natural  cavities  near  Phencus,  then  reappears 
at  the  f  >«>t  nf  Pcuteloion,  and  joins  the  l^don. 
The  same  name  was  given  to  two  other  streams, 
floe  a  tributary  likewise  of  the  Ladon,  ^  other 
a  tributary  of  the  Erymtinthus.] 

AtiOuijA  (rd  'Apu/tara,  'Apo/ulTuvuKpov :  now 
Cap*  OHordafm),  the  eaateramoet  promoDtory 
of  .^fri^ra.  at  the  sonthem  extremity  of  the  Ara- 
bian UuU:  the  lurroundiog  district  was  also 
edied  Aronmta  or  Avomatopbom  with  a 
town 'Apt^/iuruv  IfiiTopioz' :  to  named  from  the 
abundance  of  spieea  which  |be  district  produced. 

jAan  (Arptmia:  now  Arpi%  an  mnndtowB 
m  The  Dauiiian  Apulia,  founded,  according  to 
tradttjoo,  by  Diomedes,  who  called  it  'Apiyoc  tn- 
nap,  from  which  its  falter  uinea  of  Ar^yrippa 
9tt  Atmripa  and  Arpi  are  »aid  to  have  arisen 
(fitr  (DioiDedes)  urban  Argyripant, patria  coO' 
mmtm  genii*,  Virg^  u£n.,  xi.,  246).  Dunne  the 
liM  nff  ita  independence  it  waa  a  flourishing 
eoininereial  town,  using  Salapia  as  its  harbor. 
It  waa  friendly  to  the  Romans  in  the  Samnite 
war«.  but  revolted  t<>  Hannibal  after  the  battle 
of  Cannae,  B.C.  216:  it  was  taken  by  the  Ro- 
mans in  213,  deprived  of  its  independeuco,  and 
never  reeovered  its  former  prosperity. 

[Arpixa  {'Anrcvn),  an  ancient  place  in  Elia, 
Detir  the  Alplicus,  so  called  from  a  daughter  of 
the  Aaopna:  near  it  flawed  the  River  Ardnlr 
•es] 

ARi-i.vtM  (Arjuiiiis,  -fitis:  now  ylr/>ino),a  town 
ef  Latiuii),  on  the  small  river  Fibrenus  (now  Fi- 
brf'io),  ori^'inally  beli'iii^ii  tn  the  Volscians  and 
■itvrward  to  the  6amuttes,  from  whom  the  Ro- 
aana  wrested  it  waa  a  Roman  nranieiptum, 
and  rt'Or-ivod  the  Jut  titffragii.  or  rijlit  of  voting 
in  the  Roman  oomitia,  B.C.  188.  It  was  the 
birth-plaoe  of  llarfue  and  Gieero;  tbe  latter  of 
whuiii  W.1.S  IxnTi  in  his  father's  villa,  situuted 
on  a  small  island  formed  by  tbe  River  Fibrenus. 
CiiiTD'a  farotber  Quintua  bad  an  eatate  •otitb  of 
Arpinam,  eolied  Aroamm, 


[AaaABO  (in  Ptolemy  Napa5uv,  now  jRaot).  a 
river  in  Pannonia,  a  tributary  of  the  Danube. 
At  its  mouth  lay  the  ci^  and  fortreia  AmA^t 

now  Kaab.^ 

AaaAcimc  or  Aairfim  (Arretlnus:  now  Arcz' 
fo),  one  of  the  njost  important  of  tho  twelve 
cities  of  Etruria,  was  situated  in  the  northeast 
of  tha  eonntry  at  the  foot  of  tiia  Apeiiinnea»  and 
possessed  a  fertile  territory  near  tne  sources  of 
the  Amus  and  the  Tiber,  producing  good  wine 
and  oora.  It  was  thrice  colonized  by  the  Ro- 
mans,  whence  we  rea<l  of  Arretini  Vetcrrt,  Ki- 
denotes,  Julicruet.  It  was  particularly  cele- 
brated for  ita  pottery,  whieh  waa  of  red  wara. 
The  Cilnii,  from  whom  Ma;conas  wos  descend- 
ed, were  a  noble  £amilj  of  Arretium.  The 
mina  of  a  eity  two  or  tliree  mileo  to  eouth> 
east  of  Arerzo,  on  a  height  o;ilIi'  l  Poggio  di  San 
(Jorneiio,  or  OatUl  Sea»,  are  probaUy  the  re- 
maina  of  tlie  andent  Arretitmi. 

ABRiiArAciiins  {'Afi^Kaxtrtc),  a  district  of 
Awyria,  between  the  rivers  Lycus  and  Choatraa. 

Aaamacug  ('A/S/ii£aiof ),  chieftain  of  the  Mace 
donians  of  Lyncus,  revolted  against  King  Per- 
diocas  in  the  Peloponneaian  war.  It  was  ta 
reduce  him  that  Perdiccas  sent  for  Brasidos 
(B.C.  424),  and  against  him  took  place  tlie  un> 
Buccewfui  joit)t  expiiliti'U).  in  winch  P«rilieoas 
deserted  Bruiiiuiui,  uud  lira.M<].iji  effected  his 
bold  and  skillful  retreat 

ARBHiD.*:tR  {'A^idaio^)  or  Aain.f-rs  ('Apt 
daiof).  1.  A  half-brolhor  of  AKxantler  the  Great, 
son  of  Philip  and  a  female  dancer,  Philiuna  of 
Lari^Jsa,  wns  of  imbecile  iiiulei stiindiii^.  lie 
was  at  Hahyloii  nt  the  time  of  Alexander  s  death, 
B.C.  '.vr.i,  uiid  was  eleetad  king  ubder  tbe  name 
of  Philip.  Tlie  young  Alcxamlcr,  the  infant 
son  of  Roxana,  was  associated  witli  him  in  the 
government  In  SSS  ArrUdms  married  Burrd- 
ice.  On  their  return  to  Mae- rl  iiia,  Euryoice 
attempted  to  obtain  the  ■uprcme  power  in  op- 
posttiofi  to  Fblyeperobon ;  but  ArrUdms  and 
Eurylice  were  made  prisoners,  and  put  to  death 
by  order  of  Olympias,  817. — 2.  One  of  Alexan- 
der'd  generals,  obtained  the  provinee  of  the  Hel 
lesponline  Phrygia  ut  the  division  of  the  prov- 
inoes  in  321  at  Triparadiau%  but  waa  deprived 
of  it  by  Antigonos  m  819. 

A  Kill  A.  1 .  W  ife  of  Ciecina  Pastus.  When  her 
husband  was  ordered  by  the  Emperor  Claudius 
to  put  an  end  to  bis  life,  A.D.  42,  and  hesiUited 
to  do  go,  Arria  stabbed  herself,  handed  the  dag- 
ger to  her  husband,  and  said,  "  Poitus,  it  does 
not  pa>a  me." — 2.  Daughter  of  the  preceding, 
and  wife  of  Thrasea. 

Akriani's  ('A/^/xai'of).  1.  Of  Nio"ino<lia  in 
Bitliynia,  boiu  nlnnit  A.D.  90,  was  a  pupil  aiid 
friend  of  Epietetu^,  aud  first  attracted  attention 
as  a  philosopher  by  publishing  at  Afliens  the 
lectures  of  his  master.  In  124  he  gained  the 
friendship  of  Hadrian  during  his  stay  in  Greece, 
and  received  from  the  emperor  the  Roman  citi- 
zenship ;  from  this  time  he  assumed  the  name 
of  Fhivius.  In  186  he  was  appointed  prafeet  of 
Capp!id(H"i.«i,  which  was  invaded  the  year  after 
by  tne  Alani  or  Massage tae,  whom  he*  defeated 
Under  Aotooinns  FSus^  fa  1 18,  Arrian  waa  eon 
sul  ;  and  about  160  he  witharew  from  public  life, 
aud  from  thia  time  lived  in  his  native  town  of  Ni- 
aomedia,  as  priest  of  Geres  (Demeter)  and  Pros- 
erpina (P«i»ephona>  Ha  oicd  at  an  advanosd 
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age  in  the  reig^  of  M.  Aurelius.  Arrinn  ■was 
one  of  the  moet  active  and  best  writers  of  his 
timek    He  was  a  dose  imitator  of  Xenopboo, 

both  in  the  subjects  of  liia  worka  and  in  the 
•tvle  ia  which  they  were  writte&  He  regard- 
M  Im  ralatioD  to  Epietetas  as  simUar  to  that  of 
XaiiOliheo  to  Socrates ;  and  it  was  bis  endeavor 
to  carry  out  that  rcsemblaDce.  With  this  view 
he  published,  1.  The  philosophical  lectures  of 
his  master  {^tarpiCal  'EntxT^Tov),  in  eight  books, 
the  first  half  of  which  is  still  extant.  Edited  in 
Schweigbiiuser's  Epictelea  fhilosojjhicB  Monu- 
tneiUa,  vol  iiL,  aua  in  Cone's  Uiipepya  'EA^^v. 
Bif'?.io9.,  voL  viii. — 2.  An  abstract  of  the  prac- 
tical philosophy  of  Epictetus  {JEyxeiptdiotf  'Etti- 
ar^TovX  which  is  still  extant  This  ealebrated 
work  nmintained  its  authority  for  many  cen- 
turica,  both  with  Chrifttians  aud  Pagans.  The 
best  editions  are  those  of  Sobwtt^biaer  Imd 
Corae,  in  the  collections  above  referred  to.  He 
also  published  other  worka  relatiutf  to  Jblpictetus, 
vbieh  are  now  kwt  His  original  woriu  are: 
3.  A  treatise  on  the  chase  {KvvrjyririKijc),  whieh 
forms  a  kind  of  supplemeut  to  Xenophoo's  work 
on  the  same  subject,  and  is  printed  in  most  edi- 
tious  of  Xonophon's  works.— 4.  The  llifltory  of 
the  Asiatic^  expedition  of  Alexander  the  Great 
{*AvuSttin^  'A'M^uvdpov),  in  seven  books,  the 
most  important  of  Arrian's  works.  This  great 
Work  remind*  the  reader  of  Xenophon's  Anab- 
asis, not  ouly  by  its  title,  bat  also  by  the  cai>e 
aud  clearness  of  it^  style.  It  is  also  of  great 
value  for  it**  historical  accuracy,  being  based 
upon  the  moit  trustwortliy  liistorics  written  by 
the  euntemporaries  of  Alexander,  especially 
tli>i«o  of  I'toietuy,  the  sou  of  Lnt^us,  and  of  Aris- 
tobulus,  the  sou  of  Ariat^bulus. — 5.  On  India 
(^Ivdutii  or  HvdiKu),  which  may  be  regarded 
as  a  contiuuntioii  of  the  Aunhn^is,  at  the  end  of 
which  it  is  usuiilly  pnuted.  Tiiis  work  is  writ- 
t<-n  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  probably  in  imitation 
•»f  Ctcsias  of  Cnidus,  whose  work  on  the  same 
isubject  Arrian  wished  to  supplant  by  a  more 
trustworthy  and  correct  aeoonnt  TIm  best 
editions  of  the  Anabagi»  are  by  Ellendt,  Reu;i- 
moutii,  1832,  and  by  C.  W.  Kriiger,  Berlin  i 
1886-49,  2  Tol&;  of  the  Indiea  by  Sehmieder, 
Hulle,  1798. — 6.  A  description  of  a  voyage  round 
the  coasts  of  the  Euxiue  {irepinkovs  irovTov  Eit^- 
eivov),  wh\A  had  nndonbtedty  been  made  by  Ar- 
rinn himself  durinjj  hi.s  government  of  Cappa- 
docia.  This  Periplus  bos  oome  down  to  us,  to- 

f ether  widi  a  Periplos  of  the  Erythrean,  and  a 
Vriplus  of  the  Euxine  and  the  Palus  Msotis, 
both  of  which  also  bear  the  name  of  Arrian,  but 
they  belong  undoubtedly  to  a  later  period.  The 
best  editions  are  in  Hudson's  Geographi  Minores, 
vol.  i.,  and  in  Gail's  and  Holfamnu  s  collections 
of  the  miuor  Geographers. — 7.  A  work  on  Tae- ; 
ties  {MfOf  mcrixof  or  tqi  j?  TCKTiKt}),  of  which 
wo  |Vi8.sc83  at  present  only  a  fragment :  printed 
in  lUiiueurd's  collectiou  of  the  miuor  works  of 
Ariiun.    Arrbu  also  Wrote  numerous  other 
Works,  all  of  which  are  now  lost. — 2.  A  Iloman 
jurtsconsultv  probably  lived  under  Trajan,  and  | 
IS  perhaps  the  same  person  with  the  orator  Ar- 1 
rianus,  who   corresponded   with  t!io  younger 
Pliny.    He  wrote  a  treuti.se  JJe  JnitnUciit,  of  , 
which  the  second  book  is  quoted  in  the  Digest.  | 
AaaTBAs,  AuarBAS,  Arvmb.vs,  or  Th.arrvtas 
C^fiAi6aSf  'X/^v6a{,  'ApvuOas,  ur  Oo^ro^^j,  a  dc- 
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'  eccndant  of  Achilles,  and  one  of  Iho  early  kmgs 
of  tbe  Molosiiaos  in  Epirus.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  edaeated  at  Athens,  and  on  bis  return  to 
hia  native  country  to  have  framed  for  the  ICo- 
lossians  a  code  of  laws^  and  esteblished  a  regu- 
lar constitution. 

Aaaiua  Q.    1.  Praetor  BXl  12,  defeated 
Crixus,  the  leader  of  the  runaway  slaves,  but 
was  afterward  conquered  by  Spartacus.    lu  7 1, 
Arriud  was  to  have  succeeded  Veres  as  pro- 
praetor iu  Sieily,  but  died  on  his  way  to  Sicilv 
— 2.  A  son  of  the  preceding,  was  an  unsuooees- 
fol  eandidate  for  the  consulship  BXL  69.  He 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  Cicero. 
Aaafijs  Aper.   H'ld  Apes. 
Arruntids,  L.    1.  Proscribed  by  the  trium- 
virs in  B.C.  43,  but  escaped  to  Sextus  Pompey 
iu  Sicily,  and  was  restored  to  the  state  wUa 
Pompey.  Be  snbaeqneotly  oonunanded  the  kft 
wing  of  the  fleet  of  Octaviauus  at  tlie  battle  of 
AcUum,  31,  and  was  consul  in  •22^ — 2.  Son  of 
the  prceedinff,  oonstil  AJ>.  ik    Augustus  de> 
olared  in  his  Tost  illness  that  Arnmtius  was  uot 
unworthy  of  the  empire^  and  would  have  bold- 
ness enough  to  seise  i^  if  an  opportunity  pre- 
sented.   This  rendered  him  an  object  of  sus- 
picion to  Tiberius.    He  was  charged  iu  A.D. 
87  as  an  aooompliet  in  ttie  crimes  of  Albucilla, 
aud  put  an  cud  to  his  own  life. 

Aaaa  (now  Amw^),  m  town  in  Hispania  Ba* 
tica. 

AosACEs  {^ApadioK),  ^  name  of  the  founder 

of  the  Parthian  empire,  which  was  also  borne 
by  all  his  succeasors,  who  were  hence  called 
the  Ar»aeukB.-~h  He  was  of  obscure  origin, 
and  Bccn\8  to  have  oome  from  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Ochus.  Ue  induced  the  Parthiuus  to  re- 
volt from  tba  Syrian  empire  of  U>3  Seleucidae, 
and  lie  became  the  first  mooarcli  of  the  Parthi- 
aus.  This  event  probably  took  place  about 
B.C.  250,  in  the  reion  of  Antiochus  IL;  bot  Uw 
hi.story  of  the  revolt,  as  well  as  of  the  events 
which  immediately  followed,  is  stated  very  dif- 
ferently by  different  historiansi  Araaoea  rei0i> 
ed  only  two  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Tiridates. — 2.  TiaiDATxa,  reigued  thir 
ty-seven  vears,  B.O.  S48-211,  and  defeated  Se> 
leucus  Citllinicus,  the  successor  of  Autiocbus  IL 
— 8.  Abtaba.vus  L,  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
attacked  by  Antioohus  III.  (the  OreatX  who^ 
however,  Wiu-  uiuible  to  subdue  his  e4>untrv.  aud 
at  length  recognized  him  asking  about  21U— 
4.  PaiAPATiUB,  son  <^  the  preoeding,  reigned  fif- 
teen years,  and  left  three  eons,  Phraates,  Mith- 
radatcs,  and  ArLabauus. — 5.  PaaAATEs  L,  sub- 
dued the  Mardi,  and,  though  he  had  many  sons, 
left  the  kingdom  to  his  brother  Mithradlates.— * 
6.  MiTURADATES  I,  SOU  of  Arsaccs  IV ^  greatly 
enlarged  the  Parthian  empire  by  his  conquests. 
He  defeated  Demetrius  Nicator,  king  of  Syria, 
aud  took  him  prisoner  in  138.  Mithradates 
treated  Demetrius  with  respect,  aud  gave  him 
his  daughter  Rhodogune  iu  marriogo.  Mitbra 
dates  died  during  the  captivity  of  Demetrius, 
between  1S8  mid  130. — 7.  Puraatcs  II.,  son  of 
the  preceding,  carried  on  war  against  Antioehus 
Vll.  Sidetes,  whom  Phraates  defeated  anil  slew 
in  battle.  RC.  128.  Phrantes  himself  was 
shortly  after  killed  iu  battle  by  tlie  Scythiao% 
who  had  been  invited  by  Antioobns  to  assist 
him  Qgainst  Phraatc«,  but  who  did  uut  orrif  e 
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till  After  the  Call  of  the  former. — 8.  Aetaiaxcs 
IL,  youngest  brother  of  An^aces  VL,  aud  jouug- 
mxi  of  ArsaecD  IV^  lUl  ia  battle  i^miost  the 
Thogarii  or  Tochari,  apparently  after  n  sljort 
reigu- — 9.  Miia&AOATfti  lU  sou  <>1"  tiic  prcocd- 
in^,  pranoMled  nuujy  word  "with  succeHS,  and 
added  many  nnti'tns  to  the  raitliiuii  empire, 
wboQce  be  ubtaiucd  the  sunmme  ol'  Great.  It 
was  in  his  rei^  that  the  Romans  tirst  had  any 
"  '  '   oonHnuiiication  with  Parthia,  Mithra- 
■cot  an  ambaasadur  to  Sulla,  who  had 
into  Ada  ByOL  9%  and  requeued  alKaaee 
with  the  Romans. — 10.  (MNAscinia  f )  Noth- 
'w^  is  known  of  the  succcaaor  of  Arsacea  IX. 
Bv€D  Ui  nama  la  uoeertain — II.  SsirAaraocn, 
rcngned  seven  years,  and  died  about  B.C.  70. — 
13.  PHaAi.ua  JUL  son  of  the  pi-eceding.  lie 
liv«d  a*llM  time  of  tiie  war  between  ttie  Ro- 
maK.H  nnd  Mithrndutea  of  Pontua,  by  both  of 
whom  he  was  courted,  lie  oontraoted  an  aiii- 
anee  witii  tbe  Romans,  but  he  took  no  part  in 
the  war.    At  a  later  perioti  ini-iunderdtaudiugs 
arose  betwcea  Ponpejr  and  l^hraates,  hut  f  om«| 
pey  thought  it  motw  prudent  to  aroid  a  warwith 
the  Parthiaos,  although  Phraatcs  liad  invad- 
ed Armenia,  and  Tigraoes,  the  Armeuian  king, 
impko^  Pompey'ri  assistance.    Phraates  was 
Buirdered  soon  afterward  by  his  two  sons,  Mith- 
mdates  and  Orodea. — MiTiiaADATES  lUL,  sod  of 
tb<;  preceding,  succcedod  his  father  during  the 
Armenian  -war.   On  his  return  fr>>m  Armenia, 
Mitbradut<-s  wjis  expelled  from  the  throne  on 
aocouot  of  hi:i  cruelty,  aud  was  succeeded  by 
Iria   bvoClMr   Orodea.     Mithradates  afterward 
made  war  npon  hia  br>'t}i«  r,  but  was  taken  pris- 
oner jukI  put  to  deaiii. — '14.  Orodes  L,  brother 
ef  tiie  pi  f  owling,  was  the  raii  Uiian  king  whoBC 
general  Stirenas  <hfoated  Cruiisus  and  the  lio- 
aiaus,  ilU.         l  id.  CfUJmvA.   After  the  death 
ef  Oasaua,  Orodea  gare  the  command  of  the 
army  to  bis  son  Puoorus,  who  cfit<'rcd  .Syriii  in 
61  with  a  small  force,  but  was  driven  buek  by 
Cti— if    la  60  Paoome  again  erossed  the  Eu- 
phrates with  a  niueh  larger  army,  and  advanced 
IS  far  aa  Antioch,  but  was  defeated  near  Auti- 
geola     Oaarioa  The  Parthiana  now  remained 
qui.  t  fur  5'nue  years.    In  40  they  crossed  the 
fainhratwf  again,  under  the  command  of  Paoo- 
tm      Imm,  the  eon  of  T.  Labienus.  They 
overran  Syria  and  part  of  Asia  Minor,  but  wor  e 
defeated  m  39  hv  Ventidius  Baaeus,  one  of  An- 
tony's legatee:  LaUenaa  waa  [taken  and  put 
to  death  by  Ventidius  after  the  battle],  and  thr 
Parthians  retired  to  their  own  dumiuious.  In 
8d.  Paoorus  again  inTaded  Syria,  bot  waa  oom> 
pletely  defeated  and  fell  in  the  battle.  This 
wfeat  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  aged  king 
Orodes,  wbo  shortly  afterward  surrendered  the 
arowo  U)       son  Phraates  during  his  life  time. 
— 15.  PuBAATKs  IV.,  commenced  his  reign  by 
murdering  his  father,  hid  thirty  brothers,  aud 
|bs  own  lOO,  who        grown  up,  that  there 
Wif^  be  none  of  tl<>  royal  family  \vh<>tn  the 
Parthiaos   could  pla  <   u|xni  the  throDc  in  his 
stead.   Id  oousequen  r  ot       cruelty,  many  of 
the  Parthian  nobles  il.-d  ti>  Aiit<'iiy  fijT),  who 
jiraded  Partbiaio  30,  but  Ava><  <  l>'i'„'.  I  to  retreat 
pihv  losbg  a  groat  part  of  his  army.    A  few 
year«  afterward  th<!  eruelti<-d  of  Phraates  pro- 
dneed  a  rebelliuo  against  him  i  he  was  dnven 
gg^  ti  thB  country,  aad  TbidatM  proclaimed 


king  J  his  stead.  Phraates,  however,  was  scjoa 
restored  by  the  Beythiau;^  and  Tiridute.s  lied  to 
Augustus,  eariTing  with  him  the  youngest  son 
of  J'hraate.'*.  Aiujustus  re&tored  hh  «tn  to 
Phraatcii  on  condition  of  his  surreuderiujg  the 
Roman  standarda  and  prisoners  taken  va  the 
war  with  Craa.sua  and  Ant*jny.  Tliey  were 
given  up  in  2U  i  their  rebU.>ratiun  caused  uuiver- 
sal  iuy  at  Rome,  aud  was  celebrated  not  only 
by  the  poets,  but  by  festivals  aud  eotnniennnora- 
tive  monuucuts.  i'hraates  also  sent  to  Au^us- 
tna  aa  hoatagea  his  four  lone,  with  their  wivea 
and  ohildreo,  who  were  carried  to  R(»me.  In 
AJk  S,  Phraates  was  poisoned  by  his  wife  Thcr 
tnosa  and  her  soo  Fhraataeea^lS.  PmiAATA- 
cyj*,  reigned  only  a  short  time,  as  In;  wik  ex- 
pelled Ivr  hia  subiecta  on  account  of  liis  crimea. 
The  ParUuan  noblee  then  elected  aa  king  Oro> 
des,  wlio  was  of  tlie  family  of  ih*:  Arsacidu'. — 
17.  Oaonia  11,  also  reigned  only  a  short  time 
as  he  waa  killed  by  the  Parthiana  on  account 
of  his  cruelty.  Upon  his  death  the  Parthians 
applied  to  the  Romans  for  Vonooes,  one  of 
the  SODS  of  Phraates  IV,  who  was  according 
ly  giatitod  to  them. — 18.  Vonoxes  I.,  son  of 
Pluaates  IV',  was  ako  disliked  by  his  &ul)jc(Ls 
who  therefore  invited  Artabanua,  King  of  Media, 
to  take  possession  of  the  kingdom.  AKabanus 
drove  Voiioin  s  out  of  Parthia,  who  resided  tirst 
in  AruKuiii,  next  iu  Syria,  and  subseoucutly  in 
Cilicia.  He  was  put  to  death  in  A.D.  I'J,  ac 
cording  to  some  accounts  by  order  of  Tiberius 
on  account  of  his  great  wealtli. — 19.  Aut.vua- 
MH  IIL,  obtaioed  the  ParUuao  kingdom  soon 
after  file  c.\j>ut-ion  of  Vononofs  about  A.D.  16 
Artibauus  phioi  d  Ars.iees,  one  of  hia  sous,  ovci 
Annenia,  and  aAsumcd  a  hostile  attitude  toward 
the  lioiuaiH.  llii  ^ubjoct.^,  whom  he  opprcs><od 
dispatched  an  iinba.-^.^y  to  'riUrius  to  beg  iiiif 
to  send  Parthia  Phraat<-*.  one  of  the  sons  of 
Pliraatt  H  TV.  Tibi  rius  willinirly  eoii!j>H<  d  wit! 
the  reijuebt ;  but  Phraate.-',  upitu  arriving  iu  Sy 
ria,  waa  carried  off  by  a  disease,  A.D.  86.  Ai 
smm  as  Tiberius  Ih-ard  of  his  death,  he  set  uj)  Ti- 
ridates,  another  of  the  Arsacidse,  as  a  claimant 
of  the  Parthian  thnme :  Artiboous  waa  obliged 
to  leave  his  kintcd-'Hi.  and  lly  for  refuge  to 
the  Uyrcanians  and  Canuauiruis.  Hereupon 
YitdliuB,  the  governor  of  Syria,  eroesed  the 
Eui)hrato3,  and  placed  Tiriilates  on  the  thnme. 
Artabanua  was,  however,  recalled  next  year 
(3C)  by  hii  fidde  subjects.  He  was  once  more 
t  xj>elled  by  his  subjert.-^,  and  once  more  r<'stored. 
He  died  soon  after  his  last  restoration,  leavinff 
two  BODS,  Bardanee  and  Gotanes,  whose  dvu 
wars  are  related  diflTcrently  by  Jofiephus  and 
Tacitus. — 20.  Gotauzes,  succeeded  his  father* 
Artabanus  III.,  but  was  defeated  by  Ms  brother 
Bardanes  and  retired  into  Hyrcania. — 21.  Bxvl 
DANES,  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  put  to 
death  by  his  subjects  in  47,  whereupon  Gotarxcs 
again  obtained  tlio  crown.  But,  as  he  ruled 
with  erueltv,  the  Parthiana  secretly  begged  the 
Emperor  Claudius  to  scud  them  from  Rome  Mo- 
heraate.<4,  grandson  of  Phraates  IV.  Cbiudiili 
complied  with  their  request,  and  commanded 
the  governor  of  Syria  to  assist  Meherdates,  but 
the  latter  was  defeated  in  battle,  and  takeo  prfa- 
oner  by  Gotarzcs. — 2-2.  A'on'nvs  II.,  succeeded 
Gotarzes  about  &0.  Uis  reign  was  short — 2.i 
Yotoolait  I,  BOO  of  YoooiMs  JI.  or  Artabaoua 
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in.  Soon  after  hk  aoce««ion  bo  coiK^ucrod 
Armenia,  which  he  gave  to  bis  brotlitr  TiriJates. 
In  55  be  gave  up  Armenia  to  the  Homaua,  but 
ia  68  he  again  placed  his  brother  otw  Annenia, 
and  declared  war  against  the  Romans.  This 
war  terminated  in  uvor  of  the  liomoos:  the 
Pmthiaiw  were  repeatadly  defeated  by  Domitiiis 
Corbulo,  ami  Tinilatcs  was  driven  out  of  Ar- 
menia. At  length,  in  62,  peace  was  concluded 
between  VolegeMa  and  foe  Romans  oo  eoodi- 
Uon  that  Xcro  would  surrender  Armenia  to  Ti- 
ridates,  provided  the  latter  would  come  to  Rome 
and  Meuva  il  a»  a  gift  from  tiie  Roman  em- 
perar.  Tbidatsa  eamc  to  Rome  in  63,  where 
ne  was  reoeived  jpth  extraordinary  splendor, 
and  obtained  from  Nero  the  Armenian  crown. 
y<dogcsc8  afterward  maintained  friendly  rela- 
tions with  Yespnaian,  nntl  acoim  to  have  lived 
till  the  reign  of  Dotnitiiui. — 2-t.  PAcfiRUs,  euo- 
eeeded  hia  father,  Vologcscs  I.,  and  was  a  con- 
tanporary  of  Domitian  and  Triijau — 25.  Cnus- 
ftfiia  or  OaBuics,  succoedod  his  br(»tber  Pacorus 
dnrioif  tbe  reign  of  Trajm  Uis  conquest  of 
Armenia  oc^-aBioucd  the  invasion  of  Parthia  by 
Trajan,  who  stripjied  it  of  many  of  ita  provinces, 
•nd  made  the  Parttuans  for  a  time  suligect  to 
Rome.  Vid.  TRAJANfs.  Upon  the  death  of 
Trajan  in  A.D.  117,  the  Porthions  expelled  Par- 
thamaspatee,  whom  Tra^  had  plaoM  vpon  the 
throne,  and  rt  r  all,',]  t)\,  \r  fonntT  king,  Cnosrocs. 
Hadrian  relinquished  the  conquests  of  Trajan, 
and  made  tiie  jSuphrates,  as  before,  the  easteni 
b«jundary  of  tln'  H<nnan  t'TiipIro.  Chosruos  died 
during  the  rciffn  of  Hadrian. — 20.  Yologeses 
n,  sttoeeeded  nls  fiitber  Choeroes,  and  reigned 
from  about  122  to  149. — 2*7.  YolouEsks  III.,  be- 
gan to  reign  in  149.  He  invaded  Syria  in  1 C2, 
out  the  generals  of  the  Ibipcror  Verus  drove 
him  back  bto  his  own  dominions,  bvaded  Mes- 
opoLomia  and  Ansyrio,  and  took  Seleueia  and 
Ctesiphon ;  and  ^'ologese3  wa.s  obliged  to  pur- 
dkaaa  a  peace  by  ceding  Mcsop  •tamia  to  the 
Romans.  From  tJiis  time  to  the  ilownfall  of  the 
I'arUiiuu  empire,  there  is  great  ouiifusion  in  the 
list  of  kings. — 28.  YouwiSES  IV.,  probably  as- 
cended the  throne  in  the  reitjn  of  Ctniinndn!;. 
His  dominions  were  invaded  by  Sepliuius  Seve- 
ruH.  who  took  Ctesiphon  in  199.  On  the  death 
of  V.)loi,'('.sc«  IV..  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Coracaila,  Partliia  was  torn  asunder  by  contests 
for  the  erown  between  the  tone  of  vologeses. 
— 20.  VoLOGfisES  v.,  son  of  Yologeses  IV.,  was 
attacked  by  Curacaila  in  215,  and  about  the 
fame  time  was  dethroned  by  his  bmUier  Artar 
banus. — 30.  Autaham  s  IV.,  Uie  last  kirii,'  of  Par- 
thia. The  war  commenced  by  Caracalla  against 
Voloffesea,  was  oontiDned  against  Artabnons; 
but  Maerinus,  the  euecessor  of  Canifalla,  con- 
cluded peace  with  the  Parthians.  In  tliis  war 
ArtabanoB  had  lost  iha  best  of  his  troops,  and 
the  Persi^ms  seized  the  opportnnily  of  recover- 
ioff  their  long-lost  independence.  They  were 
led  by  Artaxorxes  (Anleshir),  the  son  of  "Sa.«e!ui, 
and  defeated  the  Parthians  in  three  great  batr 
ties,  in  the  last  of  which  Artabanus  was  taken 
prisoner  and  killed.  A.D.  226.  Tims  ended  the 
Farthion  empire  of  the  Arsacidie,  after  it  had 
existed  four  hvmdred  and  seventv-six  years. 
The  Parthians  were  now  obliged  to  submit  to 
Artuxerxes.  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Saa- 
fluddo^  which  continued  to  refgn  tiU  AJ>.  661. 
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I  AusAdfA  {'Xf>caKta :  ruins  southeast  of  TeSt^ 
ran),  a  great  city  of  Media,  south  of  the  Cas- 
pile  Fortffi,  originally  named  Rhagse  {'Peryai) ; 
rebuilt  by  Seleneus  ITicidxir,  and  called  Kun>- 
piis  (EvpuTTor) ;  again  destroyed  iu  the  Parthian 
wars,  aud  rebuilt  by  Ar8ace^  who  named  it  after 
himsel£ 

ArsacTd.k,  the  name  of  a  dynasty  of  Parthian 
kings.  Vid.  Arsaces.  It  was  albo  the  name  of 
a  dynasty  of  Armenian  kings,  who  rdgned  inAr 
menia  from  P.C.  149  to  AD.  428  Tlu-?  dyn:i5ty 
was  founded  by  AKTAXua  L,  who  was  related  to 
the  Partluaa  Anaddo; 

[AnsAMBma  ('Apcauh-rir).  son  of  Darius  IIy» 
taspis,  a  commander  in  the  army  of  Xemee.] 
[  AaaAins  {'Apadftv^).  1.  Fitiier  of  HTBtaapei» 

and  grandfather  of  Darius. — 2.  Son  of  PaTiii^t. 
and  Artvstone^  daiuhter  of  Cyrusi  oommandod 
the  Arabians  uid  AsUilopians,  wbo  fived  abora 

Egypt,  in  the  anny  of  Xerxes, — 3.  An  ilh-giti- 
mate  son  of  Artoxerxes  Hnemon,  murdered  by 
his  brother  Artoxerxes  Oehus.— 4.  A  Persiau 
ISatrap  9t  Lydia  under  Darius  Codomannus :  by 
not  seeuriu!,'  the  Cilician  passes,  he  affonled 
Alexander  au  opjx>rtunity  of  a  ready  passage 
into  Upper  Asia  from  Asia  Minor.] 

ArsamOs.vta  {'ApfjauuaaTa,  also  wrongly  ab- 
breviated 'ApiiuGtira :  now  SheniiJuit),  a  town 
and  Btrong  fortress  in  Amuuia  Major, 
the  Euphrat«-8  and  the  pourees  of  the  Tigris^  1 
the  moet  frequented  pa^s  of  the  Taurus. 

AsBAidLia,  oics.  -r  •OB(*Apravfar,  Aei),  ^ 
name  of  two  rivei-s  of  Great  Armenia. — 1.  (Now 
Murad),  the  southern  arm  of  the  Euphrates 
Vid.  ABiinnA.~2.  (Now  Anlanfy,  a  aniall 
etrram  rising  near  the  sources  of  the  Tigris, 
and  flowing  west  into  the  Euphrates  near  Mdr 
itene. 

Ar-skn-IkTa  or  -KNS-  {'Aporjvapla  :  now  Ar- 
zau,  ruins),  a  town  iu  Mauretania  Casarieoaia, 
three  miles  (Roman)  from  the  len:  a  Bomaa 

colony. 

ArsKXK.      Vid.  ARZANE.VB. 

AasES,  Naoses,  or  Oarses  ('Apoi/f,  "Supatt^, 
or  'OvpotK^t  youngest  son  of  King  Artoxerxes  III 
Odiufl,  was  rai?»'d  tn  the  Persian  throne  by  the 
euuuch  Bagoas  afu  r  ht-  had  poisoned  Artoxerxes 
B.C.  839,  but  lio  was  murdered  by  Bagoas  in  the 
tliird  year  of  his  ri'ign,  when  he  attempted  U*  free 
himself  from  the  bondage  in  wliich  be  was  kept 
Aa<  r  the  death  of  Arses,  Bagoaa  made  Darnia 
111.  king. 

ArsIa  Qiow  Arta),  a  river  in  Istria,  formii^ 
the  bonnttuy  between  Upper  Italy  and  TSSjA- 
cum,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name  upon  it. 

AasiA  SiLVA,  a  wood  in  Etruria,  celebrated 
for  the  battle  between  the  Tarqdna  and  ll» 
Romans. 

KBAlnhnCKpaivotj).  I.  Mj/thUogicoL  •  1.  The 
daughter  of  Phegeus,  and  wife  of  Alemoion. 

As  she  disapproved  of  the  nmrder  of  Alcmfiaon, 
the  sons  of  Phegeus  put  her  into  a  chest  and 
carried  her  to  Agapenor  at  Tegea,  where  thoy 
accused  her  of  having  killed  Alcmseoa  Vid. 
Ai-CMiEOX,  Aoenor. — 2.  Nurse  of  Orestes,  eavcd 
the  latter  from  the  hands  of  Clytemnestra,  aud 
carried  Urn  to  Stropliius,  father  of  P)'ludea. 
Some  aecfuints  call  Ikt  Laodamia. — 3.  Dautrhte'r 
of  Leucippus  and  I'hilodiee.  become  by  A{r>llo 
mother  of  Eriopis  and  ./Eseulapiua  IL  JJistori- 
1.  Motfaar  of  Ptolemy  I,  was  a  eommtinn 
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of  Philip,  fatber  of  AlexnoHer  the  Ore«t,  aifl 
married  I^gos  trhile  she  was  pregnnot  with 
Ptolemy, — 2.  Daughter  of  Ptoloiny  1.  aud  Ber- 
enice, married  Lysimaoha*,  kiug  of  lliracc,  in 
BLO.  SOO ;  after  the  death  of  LysimachuB  in  281, 
she  married  her  half-brother,  Ptolemy  Corau- 
Diu,  who  murdered  her  children  by  Lyaima- 
diM ;  and,  lastly,  in  279,  sha  marri^  bar  own 
brother  Ptolemy  H  PhiladelphuB.  Though  Ar^ 
•inoe  bore  Ptolemy  do  efaildrco,  iha  waa  ex* 
hw  lam:  be  gare  bar  nania 
in  eevcrnl  citi>^^.  calloij  a  district  (ro//or)  of 
Egypt  Arainoitea  after  her,  and  honored  her 
Bonory  bi  Tsrioaa  iraya.— 8.  Daogfatar  of  Ly- 
•imachus.  marrio-l  Ptolemy  II.  Philndelphus 
aooo  aftar  bia  aoceafiion,  B,0,  lo  ooose- 

mMBee  of  bar  plottiDg  agauwt  bar  nameaako 
[No.  2.],  when  Ptolemy  fell  in  love  with  ber, 
the  was  banished  to  Coptos.  in  Upper  Egypt 
She  hnd  by  Ptolemy  three  children,  Ptolemy  III. 
£vereetes,  Lysimachus,  ond  Berenice. — 1.  Also 
called  Kitrydiee  and  Cleopatra,  daughter  of  Ptol- 
emy HI.  Evcrgetes,  wife  of  her  brother  Ptol- 
emy IV.  Philopator.  ainl  mother  of  Ptolemy  V, 
Kpiphanra.  She  was  killfd  by  Philammon  by 
ortler  of  her  husbuud. — 5.  DiiUghter  of  Ptolemy 
XI.  Auletea,  escaped  from  Caesar  whenbawaa 
besieging  Alexandrea  in  B.C.  47,  and  was  rco- 
ogcuzed  as  queen  by  the  Alexaudreans.  After 
tbacaptare  of  Alexandrea  she  was  carried  to 
i:  :r..»  by  Cxsar,  and  led  in  triumph  by  him  in 
46.  She  was  afterward  dismissed  bjr  Cmar, 
and  reliinud  to  AlaxiiidNft;  but  bar  ditar 
Cle<  p.itra  perMttdtd  AutoDy  to  baT«  ber  put  to 
death  in  41. 

AnArSi  (^AptnvSui :  *Apoivoe^  or  •oi7n7{-),  the 
name  of  several  cities  of  the  times  of  the  suc- 
tetaora  of  Alexander,  each  called  after  one  or 
eiher  of  Ibe  penoM  of  tiie  eame  name  (see 

alK>ve). — 1.  In  iEtolia,  formerly  Kuvuna. — 2. 
Oq  the  northern  coast  of  Cypius,  on  the  site  of 
the  older  city  of  Marium  (Mapiov),  which  Ptol- 
emy L  had  destroyed. — 3.  A  port  on  the  westr 
em  coast  of  Cyprus. — 4.  (Now  Famaffotta),  on 
the  suutheasteru  const  of  Cyprus,  between  Sal- 
nia  and  Leucolla.-~5.  In  Cilicia,  east  of  Ane- 
BOnnro. — 6.  (Now  AJ^oud  or  tSurz),  in  the  No- 
laoa  Herodpolites  in  Lower  Kgypt,  near  or  upon 
the  head  of  the  Sinus  Herodpolites  or  western 
branch  of  the  Red  Sea  (now  (rul/of  Siuz).  It 
was  afterward  called  Cleopatris.— 7.  (Now  Me- 
dlM^al-AioMn,  rainaX  the  diief  eity  of  the  No- 
mo*  Arsinoltes  in  the  Heptanomis  or  iliddlc 
£gypt  Uid  JbkiYrTUs,  p.  18,  b);  formerly  called 
Or6eBdUop6lu  {KpoKodtVUtv  w6Xtf\  wnA  Um  dia- 
fcrict  Nomos  Crocodilopolites,  from  it3  being  the 
Aief  seat  of  the  E^ptiao  worship  of  the  croo- 
e^e  TUa  oomoa  wao  contained  tbe  Lake  Wb- 
ris  and  the  Labyrinth. — 8.  In  Cyrenaica,  also 
odled  Taucheira. — 9.  On  the  ooaat  of  the  Trog- 
ladvtB  on  tbe  Red  Sea,  east  of  Egypt  Its 
vonable  poeitioo  is  a  little  below  the  parallel  of 
Thebes.  Some  other  cities  called  Arsinoe  arc 
bett«r  known  by  other  names,  such  as  Epuesus  j 
li  loiin  and  Patara  in  Lyeia.  i 
rAiatNdoa  ('ApfftvoofX  iiMber  of  Heonmede ; 
nierof  Teoedoe.] 

[Aasirn  ('Apatn/cX  satrap  of  t)ie  Helles- 
p««tiue  Phrygia  when  Alexander  the  Great  in- 
Taded  Asia :  after  the  defeat  of  the  Persians  at 
b«  pot  UmMlf  to  dwtb.] 


Ar.<!!ss.\  or  Maxtiana  {'Apataaa,  tj  Maynonf ; 
now  Van),  a  great  lake  abounding  n>  fidb,  Is 
the  south  of  Armenia  Major.    Vid  Aumexia. 

Artahanus  {'ApTu6avoi),  1.  Son  of  Hystas- 
pes  nnd  brother  of  Darius,  is  frequently  mcil* 
tioned  in  the  reign  of  his  nephew  Xerxes  aai 
wise  and  frank  counsellor. — 8.  An  Hyrcauiai^ 
eommander  of  tbe  body-goard  of  Xenn%  n» 
eassinating  this  king  in  B.C.  465,  with  the  view 
of  setting  himself  upon  the  throne  of  Persia,  but 
WM  tbortly  nflerwaid  kiUed  ky  Artuencea  — 
3.  T .  II.,  Ill,  IV.,  kings  of  ParOia.  VUL 


nu  VIII,  XIX,  XXX 

[ABTABAsama  ('Apra^Jr;;^),  oldest  son  of 

D.ir!  ;9  Ilystaspis,  half-brother  of  Xerxes,  and 
called,  alsob  AnabigneSb    Vid.  AaiABiGWEa] 

AvrsBlxDH  ('Aprd&iCof).  1.  A  Mede,  acta  a 
prominent  part  in  Xenopbon's  account  of  Oyms 
the  Elder. — 2.  A  distinguii*hed  Persian,  a  son 
of  Phamaces.  commanded  the  Paithians  nnd 
Choasmians  in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  into 
Greece,  h.C.  480.  Ho  served  under  Mardotiiiifl 
in  479,  nnd  uft4T  the  defeat  of  the  Pcri^iaus  ut 
natteo!,  he  Hed  with  forty  tfionniid  men,  nnd 
reached  .\sia  in  safety. — 3.  A  general  of  Ar- 
taxerxes  1,  fought  against  Inanu  in  Egypt, 
RC.  46S^.  A  Persian  geneml,  foqgfat  undM 
Artaxerxos  II.  against  Datames,  sntmp  of  Cap 

CMiocia,  B.C.  362.  Under  Artaxerxes  IIL,  A^ 
bazus.  who  was  flwn  Mtnip  of  Western  Asia 
revolted  in  B.C.  356,  but  was  defeated  and 
obliged  to  take  refuge  with  Philip  of  Macedonia. 
He  was  afterward  pardoned  by  Artazems^  and 
returned  to  Persia  ;  and  lif  was  one  of  the  most 
faithful  adherents  of  Darius  JIL  Codomaiiomi 
wbo  raised  bim  to  bigb  bonora.  On  tba  daa^ 
of  Darius  (380)  Artabazus  received  from  Aies- 
ander  the  satrapy  of  Baotria.  One  of  his 
daughters,  Barsine,  became  by  Alexander  the 
mother  of  Hercules ;  a  second,  Artocama,  mar- 
ried Ptolemy,  son  of  Lagus ;  and  a  tbin^  Ar- 
tonis,  married  Eumenes. 

ABTABai,  afterward  Aaoniaji,  a  CelUe  pei^ 
pic  in  the  northwest  of  Spain,  near  the  Promnn 
tory  Norium  or  Celticum,  also  called  Artabrum 
after  them  (now  Cope  FhUittm). 

Artack  {'ApruKr}-.  now  Arlakt),  a  sea-port 
town  of  the  peninsula  of  Cyzicus,  in  Uio  Pro 
pontia:  alao  a  mountain  in  tbe  same  peninsula. 

ARTAcn.tr.s  ('Apra^af^r),  a  distingtiished  Per- 
sian in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  died  while  Xerxes 
was  at  Atboe.  Hie  monnd  wbida  tbe  kmg 
raised  over  him  is  still  in  exi«fcnrc. 

[A&TAOix  {'AoTMiti),  a  fountain  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  mytbie  Lnsbrygifnea.] 

Artath.^na  ('ApraKunra  or  -Kih  ra  :  now  firkh- 
vani^  the  aoeieut  capital  of  AaiA,  not  far  from 
tbe  site  of  tbe  later  capital,  AmainwsA. 

AuT.Ei  {'Xpraioi),  was,  according  to  Herodo- 
tus (vi,  61),  the  old  native  name  of  the  ^e^ 
siana.  It  signifies  tiolfU,  and  appears  in  tiM 
form  Apra,  as  the  first  part  of  a  large  numbar 
of  Persian  proper  names.   Compare  Aaii. 


[AxTAoiiaA  or  AarAoia^  ('Aprovr/pat),  a 
mountain  furtraaa  bi  aotttbem  Armanw,  an  tibe 

Euphrates.] 

[AKTAUi!.iii>£s  {'Apraytpc^f),  a  commander  io 
tbe  army  of  Artaxerxea] 

[AbtAnm  {'ApruvTir),  son  of  Hystaspes  and 
brother  of  Darius,  loi^gbt  and  fell  at  the  battle 
of  TharBMpyha.] 
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AbtAwes  {'ApfrSviK).  1.  A  river  in  Thrace, 
fiJltDC:  into  (he  Ist<?r. — 2.  A  river  in  Rithyuisu 

f  AHTAorus  ('Aprao^of)^  a  fheod  and  supporter 
Ikf  the  younger  Cyrus.] 

AuTAPnERNES  {'ApTac^'pi'Tjc)-  1-  Sou  of  TTys- 
tMjpee  and  brother  of  Darius  Uc  vrta  aati-ap 
of  Birdlt  at  tiie  time  of  tfio  Ionian  revolt,  B.U. 
600.  Vid.  AuisTAGORAS. — 2.  Son  of  the  form  or, 
commanded,  along  with  Datia,  the  Persian  army 
of  Darius,  which  was  defeated  at  the  battle  of 
Hamtliou,  B.C.  490.  Artapheroes  oommaoded 
the  l.ydians  and  Mysians  in  the  invasion  of 
Greece  by  Xerxes  in  480.— [8.  A  Persian,  sent 
1^  Artaxerxea  L  to  Sparta  with  a  letter,  ar- 
rp^tptl  on  hU  way  l\v  Aristidcs  and  taken  to 
AUk'us,  where  Lis  letter  was  translated  :  the 
Athenians  eudenvored  to  turn  this  to  their  ad- 
ranta^^e,  and  sent  Artaphernes  in  a  galley,  with 
their  ambassadors,  to  Kphesus.] 

ARTAVinnc  (now  Sallntrff,  near  Hombnrgt),  a 
Roinnn  fiirtrii?s  in  Hcrmany  nn  Mount  Taunus, 
built  by  Drusus  and  restored  by  Germauicus. 

AmTAViMon  {'ApnovMtK  or  'ApttSdaSric)  or 
Artai! AZF-s  {'ApTa6u^i}c).  1.  King  of  the  Great 
er  Arnienia.  succeeded  his  father  Tigranes.  In 
the  expedition  of  Orassns  against  the  Parthians, 
T\.C.  51.  Artavasdes  was  an  ally  of  the  Romnns  ; 
but  after  the  defeat  of  the  latter,  he  concluded 
a  peace  with  the  Parthian  king.  In  86  he  joined 
Antony  in  liis  oampai^jn  njjuiust  the  Parthiana, 
and  persuaded  him  to  iovade  Media*  because  he 
««a  at  enmity  with  his  namemka  Artavasdee, 
king  of  Media ;  but  he  trcaolierously  deserted 
Antony  in  the  middle  of  the  campaiga  Antony 
aooonungly  invaded  Armenia  in  84,  contrived 
to  entice  ArtaTasdes  into  hia  camp,  where  he 
was  ininiodintoly  seized,  carried  him  to  Alex- 
nnilrcH  and  l<'d  him  in  tnuniph.  Ho  renmiued 
in  captivity  till  30,  when  Cleopatra  had  him 
killed  afli  r  the  battle  of  Actium,  and  sent  his 
head  to  his  old  enemy,  Artavaadoa  of  Media,  in 
hopes  of  obtaining  afleistanoe  from  the  latter. 
This  Artavasdes  was  well  acquainted  with 
Greek  literature,  and  wrote  tragedies,  speechesv 
and  historical  works. — 2.  King  of  Amenta, 
pi  ohably  a  t,'randson  of  No.  1,  was  placed  upon 
Uie  throne  by  Augustus,  bat  was  deposed  by 
fbc  Armeniana^-A.  King  of  ICcdhi  Atropatene, 
and  an  enemy  of  Artavasdes  I.,  kin'^'  of  Arme- 
nia. Antony  invaded  hia  country  in  at  the 
Instigation  of  the  Armenian  king,  but  be  was 
obliged  to  retire  with  great  lo-^;^.  Artavasdes 
afterward  concluded  a  peace  with  Antony,  and 
gare  hia  daughter  lotape  in  marriage  to  Alex- 
ander, the  son  of  Antony.  Artavasdes  was 
fttbsequeotly  engaged  m  wars  with  the  Par- 
lluans  and  Armenianii.  He  died  shortly  before 
tOB.O. 

AutaxXta  or  -,k  [tiI  'Aprd^nra  or  'ifam : 
ruins  at  Ardacliat,  above  Nakshivan),  the  lut^tr 
eapital  of  Great  Armenia,  built  hj  Aetaxias, 
under  the  advice  of  Ilnntiibal,  on  a  peninsula, 
surrounded  by  the  River  Araxes.  After  being 
burned  by  the  Rmnuns  under  Oorbulo  (A J>.  68). 
it  ■Tas  restored  by  Tiridates,  and  called  Nero- 
uia  iNcpwvaa).  It  was  etiil  BtauUing  in  the 
Ibnrth  centnry. 

Abtaxerxes  or  Artoxkuxts  {'ApTa^fp^ijc  or 
*Aani(p^Ti^),  the  name  of  four  Persian  kingB»  is 
•Mupounded  of  Arta,  whidi  means  ''honored,* 
and  Xtnxi,  which  ia  tba  aama  as  th«  Zend 

no 


AMtikw,  *a  kii^:"  eonacqvcBtiy 

means  "the  honored  king."  1.  Sumamed 
LoKGiMANrs,  from  the  cireomftance  of  hia  li^t 
hand  being  longer  tihaa  Ua  left,  reined  RCL 
465-426.  He  ascended  the  throne  after  his  fa- 
ther, Xarxet  I,  had  been  mmrdwed  by  Artft* 
banna,  and  after  h«  hinaelf  bad  pnt  to  Mth  Uii 

brother  Darius  at  the  ioitigation  of  Artabanus. 
Uia  reigD  was  diaturbod  tgr  aevcral  dangerous  in^ 
nrraenoni  of  tlia  latrapa.  The  Egyptians  also 
revolted  in  460,  under  inarus,  who  waa  anpport- 
ed  by  the  Athenians.  The  first  army  which 
Artaxerxes  sent  under  his  brother  Achtcmenes 
was  defeated  and  Achsemencs  slain.  The  sec- 
ond army  which  he  sent,  under  Artubazus  and 
Megabyziis,  was  more  successfuL  Inarus  was 
defeated  in  466  or  466,  but  Amyrtieus,  another 
chief  of  the  insurgents,  maintamed  hims.  If  in 
the  marshes  of  Lower  Kgvpt  At  a  later  pei  iud 
(449)  the  Atheoiana  maar  Oioioa  aent  asdst- 
ance  to  Amyrtff'us;  and  even  after  the  death 
of  Cimun,  the  Athenians  gained  two  victories 
over  the  Persians,  one  by  land  and  the  other  fay 
fica,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Salarais  in  Cyprus. 
After  this  defeat  Artaxerxes  is  said  tu  iaave  coo- 
dnded  peace  widi  A«  Greeks  on  terma  rery  ad- 
vantageous  to  the  latter.  Artaxerxes  was  eue- 
ceeded  by  hia  aoo  Xerxes  — 2.  Sumauied 
Miff  KOM,  from  Ua  good  mamory,  suececded  bia 
father,  Darius  11^  and  liWned  R  C.  •I05-or>0. 


Cyrus,  the  youi^r  brother  of  Artaxerxes.  who 
of  We 


latrap  of  W4Mtera  Asia,  revolted  against 
his  brother,  and,  supported  by  Greek  me  re  dia- 
ries, invaded  Upper  Asia.  In  the  neighborhood 
of  Cunaxa,  near  Babylon,  a  battle  was  fought 
between  the  armies  of  the  two  brothers,  in 
which  Cyrus  fell,  B.C  401.  Vid,  Ctbcs.  Tis- 
saphcmee  was  apjiointcd  satrap  of  Western 
Asia  in  the  phee  of  Cyrus,  and  was  actively 
engaged  in  wars  with  the  Greeks.  Vid.  Tunr- 
BRox,  De&otludas,  AoEBiLAua  Notwithstand- 
ing these  perpetual  oonfliota  with  the  Ore«k% 
the  Persian  empire  maintained  itself  by  the  dis- 
union among  the  Greeks  themselves,  which  waa 
fbmented  and  kept  up  by  Persltti  moa^.  Th« 
peace  of  Antaleidas,  in  B.C.  388,  gave  tha 
sians  even  greater  power  and  influenea 
they  had  ponaaaad  befmre.  FidL  Amau 
But  the  empire  was  8ufFerin;T^  from  internal 
turbanoes,  and  Artaxerxes  had  to  carry  00  fre* 
quentwan  with  tributary  prinoaa  andTaatrapa, 
who  endeavored  to  make  tliemselvos  independ- 
ent Thus  he  maintained  a  long  struggle  against 
Evagoras  of  Cyprus,  from  886  to  376 ;  he  also 
had  to  carry  on  war  against  the  Cardiisiaos,  on 
the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea ;  and  his  attempts 
to  recover  Egypt  were  unsuccessful.  Toward 
the  end  of  his  reign  he  put  to  death  his  eldest 
son  Darius,  who  had  formed  a  plot  to  assasai- 
uate  him.  Uis  Inst  days  were  still  further  em- 
bittered by  the  unnatural  oonduct  of  bis  son 
Ochus,  who  caused  the  destruction  of  two  «>f 
his  brothers,  in  order  to  secure  the  succe&aioo 
for  himselC  Artaxierxee  was  snoaeeded  by 
Ochus,  who  ascended  the  throne  under  the 
name  of  Artaxerxes  III, — 8.  Also  called  Ocooai 
reigned  RC.  S69-8S8.  in  order  to  aaeora  hia 
throne,  he  be<;an  his  reig^  with  a  merciless  ex- 
tirpation of  tiie  members  of  his  iamily.  Ue 
himadf  waa  a  aowavdly  and  raddaw  deaput  • 
and  tha  great  adfaatagea  whioh  tha  P«  ' 
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arms  gained  during  his  reign  were  owiog  only  to 
Vm  Qnnk  geoorals  aod  meraeiiariea.  Tbeee  ad- 
fltfitageB  ci>n?i«t<  <i  in  tlie  conquest  of  the  revolted 
ntrap  AiUibazua  [  v''i  Aut.uiazis,  No.  4),  aud  iu 
the  raductioo  of  I'hrcDicia,  of  several  revolted 
towns  in  Cyprus,  and  of  Kj^ypt,  350.  The  reins 
of  govemmeot  were  (-nlirely  m  the  bauds  of  the 
runuch  BagOM  and  of  Mentor  di«  Khodllii.  At 
h\it  he  was  poisimed  by  Bagoas,  and  was  sue- 
««tdt!d  by  his  youngest  sou,  Abaxs. — 1.  The 
iDnoder  of  the  dynasty  of  the  SAflUHiDA 

AbtaxI.^s  ('ApT-o|tof)  or  Artaxis  {'Apru^r}^), 
the  name  of  three  kings  of  Anueuia.  1.  'I'be 
Ibaader  of  the  Armeoiim  kingdom,  wm  one  of 
the  generals  of  Antiochus  th-'  Cr.  at,  hv.t  revolt- 
ed Lxna  Idm  about  JB^C.  and  became  au  in- 
depeodeai  MiTereiga  HaoBifa*!  todc  roftige  at 
tlie  ocurt  of  Artaxisif.  mid  he  gup<>nntcnded  tlie 
buildiag  of  Aataxata,  the  capital  of  Amieuio. 
Arteiiaa  was  eooqaered  aod  taken  prisoner  by 
Antiochus  IV.  Kpiphanea  al^nit  105.-2.  Son 
vi  Artavaedes,  was  mada  king  by  the  Armeni- 
ttii  vben  bis  fiither  was  taken  prisoner  by  An- 
koj  io  34.  In  20,  Aiunutus,  at  the  request 
the  Anneuiaus,  sent  Tiberius  into  Annenia  iu 
order  to  depose  Artaxtas  and  plaoe  T^ranea  on 
the  throne,  but«^\.rtaxias  was  put  to  death  before 
Tiberius  reached  the  country.  Tiberius,  however, 
took  the  credit  to  himself  of  a  aocoessful  expedi- 
tiou,  whence  Iloraee  (i^iML,  i.  12.  2G)  says, 
f  'lavdi  rirtiif'  Xfronis  ArmmiuM  cecidit. — 3.  Son 
of  Tolenjon,  king  of  Tontus,  was  proclaimed  king 
of  Armenia  by  Qarmanwna  in  AJX  I8>  He  died 
about  "5. 

AET,^ycTi.s  XpTaiKTTjr).  iVrsian  governor  of 
Svstus  tile  Helle8pf)nt,  when  tiie  town  was  ta- 
ken by  the  (; reeks  in  B.C.  478.  met  with  an  igoo- 
niiaious  death  on  account  of  the  sacrilegious  acts 
which  he  had  oommittad  agaimt  tba  tomb  of  the 
hero  Protesilaus. 

[Akta  YNTE  kpTavvTT}),  a  daughter  of  Mnsistos,  j 
fte  brother  of  Xerxes  L  who  gave  her  in  mar- , 
laga  to  his  Mm  Darius,  while  he  himself  was  ec- ' 
«rwj  in  love  with  her:  this,  becoming  known  to 
Amaih'li,  broqgfat  down  ber  Tengeance  on  the 
mother  of  Artaynte,  whom  eho  Fii?»pectod  of  hav- ! 
iiMt  been  the  cause  of  the  king's  passion.]  | 

I^AcvlTiim  ('A^iu^vriff)^  ona  of  liia  g^narala  I 
ii  Ae  array  of  Aerxes ;  after  the  battle  of  Sala- 
vk,  be,  with  several  other  generals,  sailed  to  < 
flnoa  to  watdi  tiba  loniKOi;  ont,  aftar  llie  de-  > 
ftat  of  the  Persians  at  Platira?  ntid  Myoalc,  ho 
■bandooed  hia  post  and  returned  to  Persia.] 

A«rtiifofl«TO  {'Kpreftliupo^).   1.  Snmamed 
AaiSTOPnAvn  «,  from  his  Ix  iiig  n  disciple  of  the 
celebrated  grammarian  Aristophanes,  was  him- 
sdf  a  grammarian,  and  flie  anthor  of  aemal 
Works  DOW  lost — 2.  Of  C.mdus,  a  friend  of  Ju- 
los  C»iar,  was  a  rhetorician,  and  taught  the  \ 
Oredc  laDcruai,'o  at  Rom& — 8.  DAtPuxus,  a  na-  j 
tire  of  Erthesus,  but  called  DnUlianus,  from 
Daldis  in  Lydio,  bis  motlier's  birth-place,  to  dis- 
tiaguish  him  from  the  gofijrajth'T  Artemidorus.  j 
Ba  lived  id  Rome  in  tlie  v<  iLfii-*  of  Antoninus  I 
Pius  and  M.  Aurelivifi  (A.I).  i;:s  1^0).  aod  wrote 
a  Work  on  ihe  iuterp:  oL-itiou  uf  dr<  ams  (*Ovtipo-  \ 
toiTiKu),  in  five  bmikti,  wfaiab-ig  stiil  extant  The  j 
object  of  the  work  is  to  prove  th.it  the  future  ' 
B  revealed  to  man  in  dreams,  and  to  clear  the  . 
■deoce  of  interpreting  them  from  tiie  abuses 
vhiflh  tha  ftahioa  of  tba  tima  bad  iw- ! 


rounded  it.  Tl)e  style  is  simple,  correct,  aod 
elegant  The  best  aditioo  is  hy  Raid;  Lipa, 
isn5. — 4,  Of  EpnE8t.«»,  a  Greek  geoirrapher, 
lived  about  B.C.  100.  He  made  voyages  round 
the  ooaala  of  ttia  Mediterranean,  io  the  Bad  Saa, 
and  apparently  even  in  the  Southern  Ocean.  He 
also  visited  Iberia  and  Gaul.  The  work,  in 
which  he  gave  the  results  of  fats  inrestigationat 
consisted  of  eleven  books,  of  which  Marcinnna 
afterward  mode  an  abridgment  Hie  original 
work  is  lost;  but  we  possess  fragments  of  Mar> 
cianus's  ahriilLrni>'Mt,  which   contain   the  peri- 

Slus  of  the  i'oiitus  Kuxiuus,  and  accounts  of 
lithjnia  and  P^f^lagoniib  TImm  fragmenta 
are  prmted  in  Uudsoi^a  €hognfH  Mmomt 
voL  L 

AiriMia  ('A/n-r/uf),  tba  Latin  ZKona,  one  of 

the  great  divinities  of  the  Qrook*.  AccDnlini; 
to  the  most  ancient  account,  she  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Jppiter  (2^us)  and  Lato  (Latona),  and  tha 
twill  sinter  of  Apollo,  }x)rn  with  him  in  the  isl* 
sod  of  Deloe.  She  was  regarded  in  variooa 
pointa  of  riew  1^  tfie  Oreein,  which  most  ba 
enrcfully  distinguished.  1.  ArUnnis  {Diand^aM 
the  titttr  of  ApoUa,  is  a  kin<i  of  female  Apollo^ 
that  is,  sba  as  a  female  divinity  represented 
the  same  idea  that  Apollo  did  as  a  male  divini- 
ty. As  sister  of  Apollo,  Artemis  (Diaua)  is, 
like  her  brother,  armed  with  a  bow,  quiver,  and 
arrows,  and  sends  plagues  and  dontli  among 
men  and  animals.  Sudden  deaths,  but  mora 
especially  those  of  women,  arc  described  as  the 
effect  of  her  arrows.  As  Apollo  wa.s  net  only 
a  destructive  go<l,  hut  also  averted  cvil'^.  bo  Ar- 
temis (Diana)  hkowise  cured  and  alleviated  the 
sufferiuLTH  «»f  mortals.  In  the  Trojan  wor  iba 
sided,  like  Apollo,  with  the  Trojans.  She  was 
more  especially  the  protectress  of  the  young; 
and  from  bar.  watching  over  the  young  of 
males,  f'he  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  goddess 
of  the  flocks  and  the  chose.  In  this  manner 
she  alBO  became  the  huntress  among  the  im> 
1IK trf.nl Artemis  (Diana),  like  A|xj11o,  i»  un- 
marriud  ;  she  is  a  maiden  divinity  never  con- 
quered by  love.  She  alew  Oaiosr  xHtb  bar  aiv 
n)W(»,  nccortling  to  one  account,  because  lie 
made  an  attempt  upon  her  chastity ;  and  she 
dMmged  Aorjwnr  into  a  ataff  nmnly  beeauia 
he  had  seen  h<r  hnfliin'^'.  With  her  br()ther 
Apollo,  she  slow  the  children  of  Niobe,  who 
had  deemed  bersalf  anpeHor  to  Leto  (Latonni 
When  Apollo  was  reeardfd  iliritioal  with 
the  sun  or  Helios,  nothing  was  more  natural 
than  that  his  aiater  ■honlcTbe  regarded  as  Se- 
lene or  the  moon,  and  ncoordiogly  the  Oreek 
Artemis  is,  at  least  io  later  tiroes,  tlte  gr>ddi>sii 
of  tha  Henea  Artemis  (1>iaTm)  is  re|v>e- 

sented  in  love  with  the  fair  youth  Kndvmiok, 
whom  she  kissed  in  iiis  sleeps  but  this  legend 

{iTojiCiAy  reUtea  to  Selene  or  the  Moon,  and  ia 
isreign  to  the  character  of  Artemis  fDiuna). 
who,  as  we  have  observed,  was  a  goddess  un 
moved  by  love. — 2.  The  Arcadian  Artnnis  is  a 
tjoddess  of  the  nymphs,  aud  was  worshipped  as 
puch  in  Arcadia  m  very  early  times.  She  himt- 
ed  with  her  nymphs  on  the  Arcadian  Mount- 
ains, and  her  chatiot  was  drawn  b]r  four  ataga 
with  gohh-n  antlcrf.  Tlirre  was  no  eonnectioo 
between  the  Arcadian  Aitomis  and  Ap<»llo  — 
8.  77if  Jbnrim  ArtemU  Thv  worship  of  this 
goddaaa  waa  eonoacted,  at  least  in  aarlv  Uniei^ 
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Ifitli  Imtniin  fiacnficea.  According  to  the  Greek' 
legend  there  wa^  io  Taurus  a  goddeac,  vhom' 
llie  Qreeln  for  some  reason  identified  with  their  | 
own  Artemis  (Diana),  and  to  whom  all  strangers 
thrown  on  the  ooast  of  Tauris  wore  sacrificed. 
Iphigenia  and  Orestes  brought  her  image  from 
thence,  and  landed  at  Braoroa  ia  Attii  n,  whence 
the  goddew  derived  the  name  of  Brauronia. 
The  Brauronian  Artemis  wns  worshipped  at 
Athcnt  and  Sparta,  and  in  Ihc  Inttor  place  the 
boys  were  scourged  at  her  altar  till  it  was  be- 
sprinkled with  their  blotjd.  This  cruel  cere- 
UMoy  was  believed  to  have  been  introduced  bv 
Lycurgua.  in!»tcail  of  the  human  sacrifices  wliich 
hud  iiutil  then  been  offered  to  her.  IphLgcnia, 
who  was  at  first  to  have  been  saciificed  to  Ar* 
teiiiis  (DiariiO.  ami  who  tlii'ti  boeaine  lior  priest- 
ess, was  uftcrwurd  ideiililied  with  the  goddess, 
who  was  worshipped  in  some  parts  of  Greece, 
an  at  Horriiiorn',  undtT  the  name  of  Ipliij^onia. 
iSome  traditions  stated  that  Artemis  made  iphi- 
genia immortal,  in  the  character  of  Hecate,  the 
goddess  of  the  moon. — 4.  TJir  Ephesian  Artanit 
(Diaua)  was  a  divinity  totally  distinct  from  the 
Oreek  goddess  of  the  aamtt  name.  She  teems  I 
to  Imve  been  tlie  personification  of  the  fructify- 
ing and  all-Qourishiu^  powers  of  nature.  She 
was  an  ancient  AciatM  divinitv,  whoae  worship 
tlio  Gr<fk»  found  established  in  Ionia  when 
they  settled  there,  and  to  whom  they  gave  the 
name  of  Artemis.  Her  original  character  is 
I'lflii-ieutly  clear  from  tin-  fart  that  her  priests 
were  eunuchs,  and  that  her  image  in  the  mas- 
iiifieent  temple  of  Ephesns  represented  her  witn 
witiii/  bi  easts  (~o?.i  /laarui  ).  The  ro{M  t  s(  ntatinns 
of  the  Greek  Artemis  in  works  of  art  are  differ- 
ent, according  as  she  is  represented  cither  as  a 
huotrets  or  af  the  godtless  of  the  moon.  As 
tbn  huntress,  she  is  tall,  nimble,  and  has  email 
hips;  her  forehead  is  higi>,  her  eyes  glancing 
freely  about,  and  her  hair  tied  up,  with  a  few 
locks  floating  down  her  neck;  her  breast  is 
C«ivered,  and  the  legs  up  to  the  knees  are  naked, 
th'  rest  being  covered  dj  the  chlamya.  Her  at- 
tributes are  the  bow,  quiver,  and  arrows,  or  d 
spear,  stags,  and  dogs.  As  the  goddess  of  the 
moon,  s)ie  wears  a  long  robe  which  reaches 
down  to  her  feet,  a  veil  cr>vors  her  hcati,  and 
above  her  forehead  rises  tlie  crescent  of  tlie 
nKH»n.  In  her  hand  she  often  appears  holding  a 
torch.  The  RomanA  iilciitificd  tneir  goddess  Di- 
ana with  tiie  Greek  Artemis. 

AiiTKifisiA  {'ApTrftioia).  1.  Daughter  of  Lyg- 
damis,  and  n\ieen  of  Ilaliofirnassua  in  Caria,  ac- 
companied Xerxes,  in  his  iiivtusiou  of  Greece, 
wiUi  five  shiivs,  and  in  the  battle  of  Salamis 
(B.C.  480)  greatly  distinguished  herself  by  ht-r 
prudence  and  courage,  fur  which  she  was  after- 
ward highly  honored  hf  the  Persian  king. — 2. 
Dan^htt-r  <if  Hecat»)mnn^  nnd  sifter,  wife,  and 
successor  uf  the  Cariao  prince  Mausolus,  reigned 
no.  862-800.  She  ii  renowned  fai  history  for 
lnT  extraordinary  grief  at  the  death  of  her  hus- 
l>aud  Mausolua.  She  is  said  to  have  mixed  liis 
aabes  in  her  daily  drink :  and  to  perpetuate  hb 
memory,  she  built  at  Ilalicamassus  the  cclebrn- 
Ced  moDumeat,  Mautoleum^  which  was  r^jarded 
aa  one  of  the  aeven  wonders  of  the  worM,  and 
the  name  of  which  puV>?eni.ently  became  the ' 
geoerio  term  tor  any  spleodiU  scpiilcfaral  moou- 
men!  | 

US 


Artemisiut*  {'Apri uiri'iv),  properly  a  temple 
of  Artemis.  1.  A  tract  of  country  on  the  north- 
ern coast  of  Euboea,  opposite  Magnesia,  so  aaOeil 
from  the  temple  of  Artemis  (Diana)  belonging  to 
the  town  of  Uestitea:  off  this  coast  the  Greeks 
defeated  the  fleet  of  Xences,  &0.  480l— t.  A 
promontory  of  Caria,  near  the  Gulf  Glaucus,  so 
called  from  the  temple  of  Artemis  it  ite  aeif  h* 
borhood. 

AttTKMlTA  {'ApTifitTa).  1.  (Now  Shercbanf\ 
a  city  on  the  Sillas.  in  tlie  district  of  ApoUonia- 
tis  in  Assyiia. — 2.  A  city  of  Great  Armenia, 
south  of  the  Ijikc  Arsissa. 

Aut>:mon  {'ApTfuuv),  a  Lacedaemonian,  built 
the  military  eugiues  for  Pericles  in  his  war 
against  Samoa  in  B.C.  44L  There  were  afaw 
several  writers  of  tbia  iiame^  whose  w«te  sm 
lost. 

[Artimas  {'ApTiftac),  a  PcniaD  aatrap^  wmt 

tioned  in  the  Auabasis.] 

[Abtiscus  {'AprioKo^ :  now  Bujuk-Dere),  a 
river  of  Thrace,  a  tributary  of  the  liebma] 

[AuToxTES  {' ApTovTfi^),  SOU  of  Mardonius.] 

ARToaius,  M.,  a  physician  at  Rome,  was  the 
friend  and  phyneian  of  Augustus,  whom  he  at- 
tended in  his  campaign  against  Brutus  and  Cas- 
sius,  B.C.  43.  Ue  was  drowned  at  sea  shortlj 
after  the  battle  of  Aetinm,  81. 

AuvERM,  a  G.illic  people  iu  Aquitania.  in  the 
country  of  the  Mons  Cebenna,  u  the  modem 
Awtergne.  Jo  early  times  they  were  the  moat 
powerful  people  in  the  south  of  Gaul:  tbcj 
were  defeated  by  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  and 
Fisbius  Maxirons  m  B.C.  1S1,  but  still  poeeeaaed 
0'  !!-ii!t  :able  i)o\vor  in  the  time  of  Ciesar  (68). 
Their  capital  was  jfemossus,  abo  named  At^us- 
tonemetuffl  or  Arvemi  on  the  Bllver  (now  AlMr% 
with  tt  citadel,  called  at  least  in  tlje  Middle  Ages 
Chirus  Mons,  whence  the  name  of  the  modem 
town,  Clermont. 

ArvI.va,  a  cognomen  of  the  Cornelia  gens^ 
borne  by  several  of  the  Comelii,  of  whom  the 
most  important  was  A.  Cornelius  Cossus  Arvioa, 
consul  B.C.  343  and  822,  and  dictator  S20.  H« 
commanded  the  Roman  armies  against  the  Sam> 
mites,  whom  he  defeated  in  soveml  battles. 

A  RUNS,  an  Etmiean  word,  was  regarded  bj 
the  !i4>man8  as  a  proper  name,  but  perhaps  sig- 
niiicd  a  younger  sou  in  general  I.  Yuunger 
brother  of  Lucumo,  i.  e.,  I*.  Tar^uiuius  Priseoa. 
— 2.  Younger  brother  of  L.  Tarqnmius  Supcrbus, 
wtw  murdeK'd  by  iiia  wife. — 3.  Younger  sod  of 
Tarquiuiiis  Sii})erbu9,  fell  in  eonibat  with  Brtitua. 
—-4.  Son  of  Porsena,  fell  in  battle  before  Ai  ici-.u 
— 5.  Of  Clusium,  invited  the  Gauls  aci-osa  the 
Alps. 

AnUNTIUS.      Vid.  AuRfNTlU.S. 

Arukianls,  Mrssrs  or  MKs&ius,  a  Human  gnuu« 
marian,  lived  about  A.I).  450,  and  wrote  a  Latin 
phrase  book,  entitled  Quadriga,  vel  Erev^pla  El- 
octUionum  ex  VirgiUo,  OaUmtio,  2Wmtio,  «<  C^' 
eerofir  per  Utereu  dipfsta^  It  Is  called  Quadrig» 
from  its  being  composed  from  four  anthora.  The 
best  edition  is  by  Lindemann,  iu  his  Owptu 
OrmtmaHeefmrn  Latin^  rot  L,  p.  199. 

Abxata  {'Ap^ara  :  now  yakt/tivati),  the  capi- 
tal of  Great  Armenia,  beibre  the  building  of  Ar- 
tazata,  lay  lower  down  upon  the  Arazes,  on  th* 
confines  of  Media. 

AaTANOKS  CAfivuv6rK),  a  Persian,  who  iraa 
appointed  hf  Oanbyses  governor  of  Egypt,  but 
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VM  pot  to  death  bj  Darius,  be«aiitt«  he  eoined 
iSrer  mooej  of  the  purest  metal,  in  imitation 
•f  the  gold  roouey  of  that  rooDarch. 

[Ajltbas  or  Artmbas.    VitL  Arribas.] 

Artcaxda  {'ApvKav6a)f  a  email  town  of  Ly- 
cia,  east  of  Xaatbna.  oo  tiM  Biv«r  Arytatudm, 
a  trib'jtnry  of  the  Limynjs, 

Aajuisi-.SF.  {'Aft^airjv?'/},  a  district  of  Arnituia 
Major,  tkHnuled  on  the  south  by  the  Tigris,  on 
the  we«t  by  the  Nymphius,  and  coDtaioing  in  it 
tbe  Lake  Arsvue  {'Xpctjv^:  now  Erzen).  It 
fMVMd  put  of  Gosnrnnt, 

[Arz£x  or  -2s,  or  ATRANarrzTj*  ('Ap^rjv,  'ApCrf, 
'ArpdvcvT^tv  :  now  Urttroum),  a  strong  fortreas 
B  Greal  Annedai  UMir  tbt  tonroM  of  the  Eu- 
phrates and  the  Anxm,  fouixM  in  CIm  fifth 
eeotorj. 

AMm  ('Amfot).  a  V^^^  Samalia  Adatiea, 
wear  the  mouth  of  the  Tanais  (now  Don). 

AaavDEK  Kaavdpoi).  1.  Soo  of  Pfailotaa, 
brotfMr  of  FartneaioD,  and  om  of  tiie  gflnevala 

of  Alexander  the  Great  After  the  death  of 
Alexander  io  828,  be  obtained  Caria  for  hii  sat- 
rapy, and  took  ao  aetiT*  part  Id  tiia  wan  -wideii 

followed.  He  joined  Ptolemy  and  Cassander  in 
thdr  league  against  Antigonus,  but  was  de- 
iieated  by  Antigonus  in  818. — 2.  A  general  of 
Pbamaces  11^  king  of  Bosporua  He  put  Phar- 
oaees  to  death  in  47,  after  the  defeat  of  the 
latter  by  Julius  Cxsar,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  the 
kingdom.  Bat  C:i[>?ur  connrMd  the  kingdom 
upon  Mithrodatcs  of  Pergamus,  with  whom 
Asander  carried  ou  war.  Augustus  afterward 
confirmed  Asander  in  the  sovereignty.  [He 
di«d  of  Tolontary  atarratiMi  ia  his  nioety-third 
year.] 

[AasSun  ('AofoAof),  a  centaur,  famed  for  his 
ikill  in  prophesying  from  the  flight  of  birds; 
ftoa^X  against  the  Lapith®  at  the  nuptials  of 
YMboM.  He  was  emetficd  by  Hereoles. j 

AsBTST.f:  {' S.G6v(TTai).  a  Libyan  people,  m  the 
of  Cyrenaica.   Their  ooootry  was  called 


AscA  ('A<T(ta),  a  city  of  Arabia  Felix. 

AscALaanis  ion  of  Mism^  respecting  whom 
Am  ma  ateiy  it  told  wUeh  wa  also  find  relat- 
tdaf  Abss,  too  of  Metanira.    VuL  Aba.s  Xm.  1. 

AaoaiJLnoa  (AoxaAadof).  1.  Son  of  Mara 
f  Apm)  and  Aat|ft>die,  led.  with  Ms  broUier  lal- 
menu!',  the  Minyans  of  Orehomenos  against 
Troy,  and  was  slain  by  Deipbobus. — 2.  Son  of 
A^eroo  and  Gorgyra  or  Orphne.  When  Pro- 
serpina (Persephone)  was  in  the  lower  world, 
and  Pluto  gave  her  permission  to  return  to  the 
opper,  providing  she  had  not  eaten  any  thing, 
Asealai^nt  declared  that  she  had  eaten  part  of 
a  pomegrarate.  Ceres  (Detneter)  punished  him 
hf  burying  him  under  a  huge  stone,  and  when 
tfais  stone  was  subaeqaeotly  remored  by  Her- 
eule*,  Prorerpina  (Persephone)  ehange»l  him 
ktlo  an  owl  ((ioKuAa^oc),  by  spriakling  him  with 
water  from  the  Rirer  Phlegethon. 

Ascltox  (*A<T*ca?.(jv  :  ' .KaKaTMVtlrrjr :  now 
Aikaldn),  me  of  the  chief  citiea  of  the  Philis- 
Ibes,  on  ilia  coaat  of  FdcatlM^  balwaeo  Aaotus 
and  Gara. 

Asca.nIa  {h  'AoKovia  ^Sfivij).  1.  (Now  Lake 
^  hMk\  I » Ktiijnia,  a  great  fre«li-water  lake, 
at  the  east  m  md  of  which  stood  the  city  of  Ni- 
k(Dow  tmik).    I'he  surrouDdiog  district  was 
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I  a  salt  water  lake  on  the  Iwrders  of  Phrygia  and 
j  Pisidui,  which  supplied  tlie  ueigbboriug' country 
with  salt 

I  AscANiis  {^AaKilvinrX  [1.  An  ally  of  the  Tro- 
jana  from  the  Phrygian  Ascimia. — 3.  iSyo  of 
HippoUon,  also  an  ally  of  the  Trojanajx-S.  Boo 
I  of  Juieas  by  Creusa.  According  to  some  tra- 
I  ditions,  Ascanius  remained  in  Asia  after  th«  fail 
i  of  Troy,  and  reigned  either  at  Troy  itself  or  at 
some  other  town  in  the  neighborhoo<l.  Aecord- 
iug  to  other  aouounts,  he  aooompanied  his  iather 
to  Italy.  Other  traditions,  again,  gave  thenama 
of  Ascanius  to  the  son  of  yEticas  and  I^vinia. 
Livy  states  that  on  the  death  of  his  iather  Asoa- 
niiuiraa  too  youog  to  nmiertake  tiM  n^eriH 
ment,  and  that,  after  he  had  atUiined  the  age  ef 
manhood,  he  left  Laviaiiun  in  the  hands  of  hit 
motlier,  and  migrated  to  Alba  Looga.  Here  ha 
was  succeeded  by  hia  son  Silvius.  Some  writ- 
era  relate  that  Asoaaius  was  also  called  llus  or 
lalna.  Tlie  geni  Julia  at  Roma  traced  its  origin 
from  lulus  or  A&cauius. 

AaciBDaolini  (now  Athiurg,  near  Miri),  an  an- 
dcot  plaea  oo  dia  left  bank  of  the  llhine,  found- 
ed, according  to  Cable,  by  Ulyssea 

Ascii  (uoictoi,  L  e.,  tiCxdovUu),  a  term  applied 
to  the  people  living  about  the  ecjuator,  between 
the  tropics,  who  butYO,  at  certain  times  of  tiia  • 
year,  the  sun  in  their  zenith  at  noon,  when,  ood> 
sequeotly,  erect  objects  can  cast  no  shadow. 

AscLEPiAOiK.  the  reputed  deseeodanta  of  Aa> 
clcpiua  ( JCsculnpius).    V'td.  iEaccLAPiua. 

A8CLEi'iADKs('A<T«Ai7Tiu<Ji7f).  1.  A  lyric  poet, 
who  is  said  to  have  invented  the  metre  called 
after  him  {Mrirnm  J  fdfpiadtlum),  but  of  whose 
life  uo  particulars  aie  recorded. — 2.  Of  Tragilut 
in  Thrace,  a  contemporary  and  diseiple  of  isoc* 
rates,  about  B.C.  860,  wrote  a  work  called 
Tpay<f>6ovfieva  in  six  bookl^  being  an  explana- 
tion of  the  subjects  of  tha  Greek  tragedies 
[The  fragments  of  this  work  arc  published  in 
MuUer's  Fragm.  IJitt.  6V«c,  vol  iii,  p.  301-6. 
—8.  Of  Samos,  a  buoolio  poet^  who  nooriihad 
just  before  the  time  of  Theocritus,  na  he  is 
mentioned  as  his  teacher :  several  epigrams  in 
tba  AtiiOMAojgt  ara  ascribed  to  bim.]— 4.  Of 
Myrlt^  in  Bithynia,  in  the  middle  of  the  first 
century  B.C,  wrote  several  ^raminatical  works  i 
[and  a  bistotr  of  Bitbynia,  la  Ua  booka ;  a  Um 
fragmoi-.tH  of  this  List  work  ara  ooUeoted  ia 
MiUlor's  Iifogm.  Hist,  Qrcte,,  vol  iii.,  p.  800-1.] 
—5.  niera  wera  a  great  many  physicians  of  this 
name,  the  most  celebrated  of  whom  was  a  na- 
tive of  Bithynia,  who  came  to  liome  in  the 
middle  of  the  first  century  B  C.,  where  he  ao 
quired  a  great  reputation  hj  his  successful  cures 
Nothing  remains  of  hia  writings  but  a  few  frag 
menta  published  by  Guinpert,  AsclfpiadiaBithynt 
Fragmenta,  Vinar.,  1794. 

Asci.FrioDonus  ('Aa/t/jyrtotJwpof),  1.  A  gen 
eral  of  Alexander  the  Ureat,  afterward  madt 
satrap  of  Persia  by  Aotigonni,  A 
celebrated  Atbaoiao  paiotaf,  a  aootanpotaiy  of 

Apellcs. 

AsoL&pfus.    Vid.  JBtaoLOVM, 

AscOnius  Pr-riANUs,  Q.,  a  Bflnan  gramma 
rian,  bom  at  Patavium  (now  Padua),  about  B.C 
2,  lost  his  sight  m  his  seventy -third  y^,  in  tht 
reign  of  Vespasian,  and  diet!  in  hi^  eighty-fifU. 
year,  in  the  reign  of  Domitiun.  His  most  import 
aal  wcrit  was  a  Oanntotary  on  the 
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of  Cleero,  and  we  etill  possess  fragment*  of 
hi*  Coouueatarie*  od  the  Diviuatiu,  the  first 
two  tpeediet  against  Verrea,  and  a  portioo  of 
the  third,  the  speeches  for  Cornelius  (i,  ii.), 
the  speech  Id  torn  Candida,  for  Scaorus,  against 
Piao^  and  for  Iwo.  They  are  writteo  in  wtrj 

Eure  language,  and  refer  cliicfly  to  point*  of 
istory  and  antiquities,  great  pains  beic^  be- 
itowea  on  the  iUostntion  of  tfaoao  ooostitaaeiial 
forms  of  the  senate,  the  popular  assemblies,  and 
the  oourta  of  jtiatioe,  which  were  fast  Calling 
bto  obliTioD  xmdw  ^  empire.  This  dtaraeter, 
however,  does  not  apply  to  the  notes  un  tlie 
Verrine  oratioD%  which  were  probably  written 
hj  a  later  grammarian.  Edited  in  tin  fiHh  rtH- 
ome  of  Cicero's  works  by  Orelli  and  Baiter. 
There  is  a  valuable  essay  od  Aioooiiis  fay  Mad- 
▼ig,  Hafuio),  1828. 

Asooaous,  a  rirer  in  Macedonia,  which  rises 
in  Mount  Olympus,  and  flows  between  Agaasa 
ouQ  Diuiii  into  tne  Thermaic  OulC 

ABOaA  ('AaKpa  :  'AoKpalof),  a  town  id  Boco- 
na,  on  Mount  Ilolic  in,  whore  Heeiod  resided, 
who  had  removed  Liulher  with  his  father  from 
Cyme  in  MoOb,  and  who  is  therafera  eaUed 
Atcrctut. 

Aso^^LUX.  1.  PicENVX  (AsculAnos:  now  Ai- 
toli),  the  chief  town  of  Picenum  and  a  Roman 
inutiicipium,  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans  in 
the  Social  War  (B.C.  SOX  ^^t  was  aflemvard 
rebvfltr— &  Av^LCH  (Aseullnus :  now  ^seoti  di 
Safriano),  a  town  of  Apulia,  in  Daunla,  on  the 
ooofiues  of  Sumuium,  near  which  the  Aomaus 
were  defsated  by  Pyrrfaus,  B.C.  279. 

Ascruis  (now  Ezero),  a  lake  in  Mount  Olym- 
pus in  Perrluebia  in  Thessaly,  near  Lapathus. 
AamitBAt.   Fidl  Hianmaii. 
Asi^^A  {h  'Kc'ia\  a  (owB  b  Anidi^  not  &r 
from  MendicwoUs. 

Anula  P.  Snmtabii^  tribane  of  llie  adl- 
diers  under  P.  Scipio  AfiklinW  at  Numantia, 
B.0. 188,  wrote  a  Roman  history  from  the  Pu- 
nie  warn  indndTe  to  the  times  of  the  Gracchi 
AsKLLUs,  Tn.  Ohkvvlv%,  a  Roman  eques,  was 
deprived  of  his  horse  by  Scipio  Afrioanus  Minor, 
when  censor,  RC.  14i^  ana  in  his  tribuueship 
of  the  pleba  m  189  aoeuaed  Seipio  Afiieaooi  be- 
fiwe  the  people. 

Asia  VKaia),  daughter  of  Ooeanus  and  Tethys, 
arte  of  lapetus,  and  mother  of  Atks,  Prome- 
theus, and  Epimetheus.  According  to  some 
tradiUuus,  the  cuntioeut  of  Asia  derived  its 
name  from  her. 

Asia  {'Aala  -.  'Kaicd^,  -lavor,  -lunfff  ^rwcoj  : 
now  Asia),  also  in  the  jx>ets  Asia  {'aaic^oae  of 
the  three  great  ^Tiaioae  whieh  the  ancients 
made  of  the  known  world.  It  i«  doubtful  wheth- 
er the  name  is  of  Qreek  or  Eastern  orupa ;  but, 
ita  either  case,  it  aeema  to  hare  been  met  need 


by  the  Greeks  for  the  western  part  of  Asia  Mi 
nor,  especially  the  plains  watered  by  the  hver 
Oarater,  where  the  leoian  eolonistB  flnt  settled ; 
ana  thence,  as  their  geographicul  knowledge 
advanced,  thev  extended  it  to  the  whole  ooun- 
try  east,  MVtbeaat»  and  aoatheoit  The  fint 
knowledge  which  the  Greeks  possessed  of  the 
opposite  shores  of  the  uSgean  Sea  dates  before 
toe  eariieet  faiatorieal  reoorda.    The  legends 

Scting  the  Argooautic  and  the  Trojan  ex- 
ions,  and  other  mythical  stories,  on  the  one 
and  the  alliMioiii  to  «ommercial  and  other 
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intercourse  with  the  people  of  Asia  Miooi^ 
Syria,  and  £gypt.  ou  the  other  hand,  indicate  • 
certain  d^ee  of  knowledge  of  the  ooaat  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Pbasis,  at  the  eastern  extrem- 
itv  of  the  Bhick  Sea,  to  the  mouth  of  the  JSile. 
Thb  knoirledge  waa  improred  and  iDoraued 
by  the  colonization  of  the  westeni,  Dorthen^ 
and  southeni  ooasta  of  Asia  Minor,  and  hj  the 
rdationa  into  whieh  tfaeae  Oraek  ooloniea  wei* 
broueh^  first  with  the  Lydian,  and  then  with 
the  renian  empires,  so  tbat^  in  the  middle  of 
the  fifth  oentmy  B.C.,  Berodotna  iraa  able  to 
give  a  pretty  complete  description  of  the  Per- 
sian empire,  and  some  imperfect  accounts  of  the 
parts  beyond  it;  while  some  laoowledge  of 
southern  Asia  was  obtained  by  way  of  ^yjA ; 
and  its  northern  regions,  with  their  wandenng 
tribes,  formed  the  subject  of  marvellous  stories 
which  the  traveller  heard  from  the  Greek  colo 
nists  on  the  northoni  shores  of  the  Bhu-k  Sea. 
The  conquest*  of  Alexander,  besides  the  per- 
sonal acquaintance  whidk  thqr  enabled  the 
Greek?  to  form  with  those  prorincee  of  the  Per- 
siaii  empire  hitherto  only  known  to  them  by 
report,  extended  their  knowledge  over  the  ro> 
gions  watered  by  the  Indus  and  its  four  great 
tributaries  {thf  Punjab  and  Scinde) ;  the  lower 
eoarse  of  the  Indus  and  the  shores  between  its 
mouth  and  the  head  of  the  Pcrpian  Gulf  were 
explored  by  Nearchus ;  and  some  further  koowl* 
edge  was  gained  of  the  nomad  tribea  wrhieh 
roamed  (as  they  still  do)  over  the  Tiitat^pea 
of  Central  Asia  by  the  attempt  of  i4ltTimdfr  to 
penetrate,  on  the  northeast,  beyond  the  Jaxartea 
(now  SiAoun"! ;  xvhile,  on  all  points,  the  Greeks 
were  placed  m  advaooed  positions  from  which  to 
acqture  (brtfaer  tofermatibn,  especially  at  A]e»> 
andrea,  whither  voyagers  constantly  brought  ac- 
counts of  the  shores  of  Arabia  and  India,  as  £sr 
aa  the  idand  of  Taprobane,  and  even  beytHMi 
tlu3,  to  the  Malay  peninsula  and  the  coasts  of 
Cocliin  China.   On  the  east  and  north  the  wars 
and  commerce  of  the  Greek  kingdom  of  Syria 
carried  Greek  knowledge  of  Aua  no  fnrUieKV 
except  in  the  direction  of  India  to  a  small  ex- 
tent, but  of  course  more  aoquaiutance  was  gain- 
ed with  the  countries  already  subdued,  uota  the 
conquests  of  the  Partliians  shut  out  the  Greeks 
from  the  country  east  of  the  Tigris  valley  ;  a 
Umit  which  tiw  Romans,  in  their  turn,  wore 
never  able  to  pass.    They  puslied  their  arms, 
however,  further  north  than  the  Greeks  had 
done,  iuto  the  mountaioa  of  Aimenia,  and  tiiej 
gained  information  of  a  great  caravan  route  be- 
tween India  and  the  shores  of  the  CaspiaiL 
thnough  Baetria,  and  of  another  oommMtdal 
trnek  leading  over  Central  Asia  to  the  distant 
regions  of  Um  Seres.    Thia  brief  sketch  will 
ohow  that  all  (he  aeearate  knowledge  of  tlio 
Greeks  and  Romans  respectinc:  Asia  was  cow 
fined  to  the  countries  which  aiope  down  south- 
ward from  the  great  monntaio  audn  formed  by 
the  Caucasus  and  its  prolongation  beyond  the 
Caspian  to  the  Himalayas;  of  the  vast  elevated 
steppea  between  tteae  moontains  and  tiie  cen- 
tral range  of  the  Altai  (from  which  the  northero 
regions  of  Siberia  again  slope  down  to  the  Arc- 
tic Ocean)  they  only  knew  that  they  were  in- 
habited by  oomad  tiibes,  except  the  conntij 
directly  north  of  Ariana,  where  the  Persian  em- 
pire had  extouded  beyond  the  uiuuiitain  chaiu. 
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nd  vi  tro  fhc  Oreek  kini^doni  of  Baetria  had  rlr,  Mjsia,  Lydia,  and  Oaria  «ni  llie  w«at;  Lj«QS 

be«n  iubftequeotly  ostabli^lied.  The  notions  of  raraphylia,  and  Cilicin  on  the  south ;  Bithynla, 
tb«  aoeieDU  respecting  tlie  size  and  form  of  Paphlagonia,  aod  Pontua  on  the  north;  and 
Ai^  w«r«  audi  aa  might  be  bferred  from  wliat '  Pbrjgia,  Pisidia,  Chdatia,  and  Cappndoeia  in  the 
has  been  stated.  Distanoos  cnmputrd  from  the  centre :  eee,  also,  the  articles  Troas,  AknJA, 
afleooota  of  travellers  are  always  exaggerated ;  1  Iomia,  DoaiA,  Ltoaonu,  laaosiA,  PaaoAinn, 
lod  heoea  llie  aoathcm  part  of  the  eootinent  t  Haltb,  Sakoabtob,  Tavub,  Aol— 8.  Asia  Pao- 
vu  sappoaed  ta  attend  much  further  to  the  pria  ('A.  fj  Idlu^  KalovficvTi\  or  simply  Asia,  the 
Mst  than  it  really  does  (about  60**  of  longitude  Roman  provioce,  formed  out  of  the  kingdom  of 
too  much,  aooording  to  Ptolemy),  while  to  the  Pergamus,  which  was  bequeathed  to  the  Ro- 
Dorth  and  oortheasteru  parts,  which  w^ere  quite  i  mans  by  Attalus  IIL  (B.C.  180),  and  the  Greek 
takaown,  much  too  small  an  extent  was  assign- '  cities  on  the  west  coast,  and  the  adjacent  iel- 
«dL  Howerer,  all  the  ancient  geographers,  ex-  ands,  with  Rhodes,  It  included  the  districts  of 
c^pt  Pliny,  agreed  in  considering  it  the  largest  Mysia,  Lydia,  Caria,  and  Fhrygia,  and  waa  gor- 
ci  the  three  divisions  of  the  world,  and  all  be-  emed  at  first  by  proprwtors,  afterward  by  j)ro- 
liered  it  to  he  surrounded  by  the  ocean,  with  consuls.  Under  Coostantine  the  Great  a  new 
tite  eorions  exception  of  Ptolemy,  who  recurred  division  was  made,  and  Asia  only  exteodad 
to  the  early  notion,  which  we  find  in  tlie  poets, '  along  the  coast  from  the  Promoofeonom  Lootim 
that  the  eastern  parts  of  Asia  and  the  south- 1  to  the  mouth  of  the  Meander, 
eastern  parts  of  Africa  were  anted  by  land  |  [AaiAnoDSi  a  auniama  of  tiia  Seipioa  and  Vft* 
which  iuelc^cd  the  Itidian  Occnn  on  the  east  leni.] 

aod  south.  The  different  oniuions  about  thej  [Asiolrxa  ('AffuSdr^f)^  a  Persian  nobleman, 
boaadariea  of  Airia  oo  the  ode  of  AlKea  are  whose  eaatle  waannaiienMBftdhr  ftttaaked  by  Xeih 

ncilinned  under  Atrica  :  on  the  side  of  Europe  ophou,  hwi  who  waa  aftarWttd  oapCUMd  nith  all 
the  boundary  waa  formed  by  the  River  Taoais  his  property.] 
(bow  Ikm\  Um  Pallia  Maotb  (vtom  Sea  of  Azof),     [  Asika,  a  aunamer  of  flie  fldpioa.! 
PoQtus  Euxinus  (now  Black  Sea).  Pri>puiiti.-4      J  Asi>M=:rs  Simts,  another  name  of  tiM  lleiaattl- 
(acrw  Sta  of  Marmara),  and  the  i^ean  (now  1  acua  Sinus.    Vid.  Aaur^  &J 
Ar^ipdago),  The  moat  general  mViiioa  oft    At»lBni('A9lMpoc:  mom  twmt  4i  Noto  or 
Asis  was  into  two  parts,  which  were  different  L^V'<j(/o/)>  a  rivor  on  the  east  side  of  Sicily,  on 


al  differeot  times,  and  known  by  different  oames. 
T»  As  earliest  Greek  colonists  the  River  Halys, 
the  eastern  boundarf  of  the  Lydian  kingdom. 


which  the  Athenians  were  defeated  by  the  oyra- 
cusans,  RC.  418:  the  Syracusans  celebrated  here 
an  annual  festival  oalled  Ashiaria. 


fcst  of  the  cooUneot  ('A.  hrd^  tov  Tav- 
pw,  aod  'A.  f«rd{-  tov  Tavpov).  The  division 
flhiiQately  adopted,  but  apparently  not  till  the 
haOk  century  of  our  era,  was  flmt  tiAtita  Ma- 

jar  sod  Atta  Minor.  1.  Apia  Major  ('A.  f) 
IccToXf)  was  the  part  of  the  continent  east  of 
fts  Tuaia.  (lie  Enadne,  ao  imaginary  line  drawn 

fttm  the  Euxine  at  Trapczus  (now  Trcbizond)  to 
Um  Onlf  of  Isaua,  and  the  Mediterranean:  tbua 
it  ioMed  tiio  eomtriea  of  Sarmttiea  Adatiea, 

vith  all  the  Scythian  tribes  to  the  east,  Colchis, 
Iberia,  Albania,  Armenia,  Syria,  Arabia,  Babylo- 
■a,  Mesopotamia,  Assyria,  Media.  Susiana,  Per- 
ns, Ariana,  Hyrcania,  Margiana,  Bactriana,  Sog- 
(fisns,  India,  the  land  of  the  Sinae  and  Serica ; 
mpecting  which,  see  the  several  articles. — 
1  Asia  Mix  or  ('Ama  /;  fiiKpi  *  now  Anatolia), 
▼is  the  peninsula  on  the  extreme  west  of  Asia, 
bouuded  by  the  Euxiue,  uEeean,  and  Mcditer- 
noeso  on  ttie  oorlh,  weil^  and  aoath ;  and  on  the 
«sst  by  the  mountains  on  the  west  of  the  upper 
coone  of  the  Euphrates.  It  was,  fur  the  most 
fV^  a  fertile  country,  intersected  with  mooot- 
!uns  and  rivers,  abotmdin^  in  minerals,  posscss- 
^  excellent  harbors,  and  peopled,  from  the 
iMieet  knovn  period,  by  a  Tariety  of  tribes 
from  A?:a  and  from  Europe.   For  particulars 


farmed  a  nattiriil  division  between  Upper  and  |  A&lvz{'kaivij '.*kaiva'ior).  1,  (Now PoMawa), 
htmer  Aiia  (9  tlvu  'A-,  or  rii  uvu  'Aoirjc,  aod  ii  a  town  in  Laconica,  on  tiie  coast  between  T^na- 
atfrn'A,  «r  Kdnt  r$f  'Aaitj^,  or  'A.  if  fvrdf  rum  aod  Oythium. — 2.  {Sow  Phumot),  a  town 
.D.rof  TTorauov) ;  and  afterward  the  Euphrates  in  Argolii*,  wcBt  of  Hermione,  was  built  by  the 
vsssdopteti  as  a  more  natural  boundary.  An- 1  Dryopes,  who  were  driven  out  of  the  town  by 
sUmt  miflioQ  waa  made  by  the  Taurus  into  A.  I  the  Arrives  after  the  first  Messenian  war,  aod 
irUra  Taurnrri,  i.  0^  the  part  of  Asia  north  and  built  No.  3. — 8.  (Now  Saratzaf),  an  important 
northwest  of  the  Taurus,  and  A.  extra  Taunmt,  Uivra  in  Messenia,  near  the  Promontory  Acrttas, 

oa  the  Messenian  Gulf,  wUdi  waa  heooa  alio 
called  the  Asioffion  Oult 

AsntlA  Qjura,  plebeian,  came  from  Teate,  the 
duef  town  of  m  Marmdni ;  and  the  firat  per* 
son  of  the  name  mentioned  is  Herius  Asinius,  the 
leader  of  the  Marruoini  in  the  Maraio  war,  RC. 
90.  TheAainii  are  given  under  their  aomaiwea, 
Gallus  and  Potuo. 

Aairo  ('Aaiof).  1.  Son  of  Hyrtaoua  of  Arisbe, 
and  fiitber  of  Aeamaa  aod  FliMiom  ■a  aUf  of 
the  Trojans,  slain  bv  Idomeiiousn — 2.  Son  01 IH'- 
mas  and  brother  of  Ueouba,  whose  form  Apouo 
assumed  when  he  roused  Hector  to  flight  against 
Patrodus. — [8.  Son  of  Imbraaua,  accompanied 
iEneas  to  Italy.]— 4.  Of  Samoa,  one  of  the  earli- 
est Greek  poets,  lived  probably  about  B.C.  700. 
Ue  wrote  epic  and  elegiac  poems,  whidi  have 

f perished  with  the  exception  of  a  few  fragments  ; 
and  tliese  have  been  published  with  the  frag- 
ments of  Cftllinus  and  Tyrtajus,  bv  Bach  ;  in  the 
Minor  Epio  Poets,  in  Didot's  BtbL  Qrm,\  and 
by  Bergk.  in  his  Poet.  Lyrici  Grac.] 

AsMuuKA,  a  dhrtviei  aod  dty  of  Series,  in  Ibo 
north  of  Asia,  near  mountains  called  AsMiajn 
MoMTXs,  which  are  supposed  to  be  the  Altai 
range,  and  the  city  to  ba  KkamUt  In  tiM  ocBln 
of  Chinese  Tartary. 

rt«p<H:tiog  the  country,  the  reader  is  referred  i    [Asdru  {'Aauitif^   1.  Daughter  of  the  river* 
to  the  sepanto  trtidca  upon  the  parte  iatolgoo  Aoopus.— 2.  0M|diter  of  nieapiua, 
U  m  difidad  I7  tlMliilir  OiM^ 
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Abofub  ('AffwTTof).  I.  (Kow  Baailtkot),  a  riT- 
ei'  in  PelopoQoesui,  rtBet  nour  Piiliuii  aoil  flovt 
through  the  Sieyonian  territory  into  the  Corinth- 
km  Oul£  Aaopus,  the  god  of  this  lircr,  was 
•on  of  OceanuB  aod  Tethya,  husbaDd  of  Metope, 
and  father  of  Evadne,  Euboeo,  and  JiCgina,  each 
of  whom  was  therefore  otlled  Atopi*  ('Aauirtf). 
When  Jupiter  (Zeus)  carried  off  ^gioa,  Aso- 
pua  attempted  to  fight  with  him,  but  he  was 
Hnitlen  hj  the  thunderbolt  of  Jupiter  (Zeu«X  »nd 
from  that  time  the  bed  of  the  river  wntained 
pieces  of  charcoaL  By  iSgina  Asopud  became 
the  eraiidfather  of  iEacus,  \rho  is  therefore 
called  Asopiades. — 2.  (Now  ^«oz>o),  a  river  in 
ikeotia,  forms  the  northern  bounoArv  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  FktMB^  flows  through  Um  wxitli  of 
Bn<ttia,  and  falls  into  the  Euba?an  Sea  near 
Delphinium  in  Attiea.  £0n  the  banks  of  this 
rirer  wu  Iboght  tho  hmom  hatUe  of  Platma] 
— 3.  A  river  in  Phthiotis  in  Tlio?nnly.  rises  iu 
Mount  (Eta,  and  flows  into  the  Maliao  Uulf  near 
TliormopyUB.— 4b  A  rirer  in  Ftarygia,  flows  past 
Laodic£a  into  the  Lycus. — 6.  (!Now  Fsapo),  a 
town  in  LalOonioi^  on  the  east  aide  of  the  L«oo- 
liian  Oul£ 

A&rAUANA  (  XaTraddva  :  now  /apaA4m/X a  towa 
of  the  district  Parstaoene  in  Persis. 

[AsPAUS  ('AoTraAffX  daughter  of  ArgSBUs, 
eeoeeroiog  wiiom  an  interesUog  kfead  k  pre- 
aerved  in  Antoninus  Liberalis.] 

[AsPAK^  a  Nuiiiidmn.  sent  by  Jugurtlia  to  Boc- 
ehua  iu  order  to  learn  bis  designs,  when  the  Ut- 
ter had  Bont  for  SuUa.  He  wa%  howerer,  de- 
oeired  by  Bocclius.] 

AaFAEAofuv  (now  lacarpar),  a  town  in  the  ter* 
ritory  of  Dyrrhachium,  in  Illyria. 

Aaf  ASIA  (  A (rn-aaia).  1.  llie  elder,  of  Miletus, 
danghter  of  Axiodias,  the  moat  celebrated  of 
the  Greek  Hetairar  (vid.  Did.  of  Andq.,  5.  v.), 
oame  to  reside  at  Athens,  and  there  gaiucd  and 
fixed  the  aibctlotia  of  Ferklei^  not  more  by  her 
beauty  than  by  her  high  mental  noonnijilish- 
menta.  Haying  parted  with  his  wife,  PericlM 
attM^ed  faimadf  to  Aapaaia  during  the  rest  of 
his  life  as  closely  as  was  allowed  by  the  law, 
whiob  forbade  miuriage  with  a  foreign  woman 
onder  aevere  peoahieii  Hie  enemies  iA  Peri> 
clcs  accused  Aspaeia  of  impiety  {uat  tFAa),  and 
it  required  aU  the  personal  influence  of  Perioles, 
who  defended  her,  aod  his  most  earnest  en- 
treaties and  tears,  to  procure  her  ac(iuitlal.  The 
house  of  Aspasia  was  the  centre  of  the  best 
literary  and  philosophical  society  of  Athens,  and 
was  frequented  even  by  Socrates.  On  the  death 
of  Pericles  (EC.  429),  Aspasia  is  said  to  have 
attached  herself  to  one  Lysicles,  a  dealer  in  cat- 
tle, and  to  have  made  him,  by  her  instructions, 
a  first-rate  orator.  The  son  of  Pericles  by  As- 
pasia  was  l^itimated  by  a  special  decree  of  the 
paopUk  and  took  his  fiithei's  name^S.  The 
Younger,  a  Phoc^ean,  daughter  of  Herniotiinus, 
was  the  favorite  coiiouk»ne  of  C/rus  the  Young* 
«r,  who  called  her  Aapaaia  after  the  mietreae 
of  Pericles,  her  previous  mime  having  been  Mil- 
to  [from  fukro^n  vermiiion,  being  so  called  oo 
•oaoiint  of  the  brilliane^  of  her  oonipleuon.1 
Ailtr  the  death  of  Cyrus  at  the  battle  ol  Cunaxa 
(EO.  401),  she  fell  into  the  hands  of  Artaxerzee, 
who  likewise  beeame  deeply  enamored  of  her. 
"When  Darius,  son  of  Artaxerxes,  was  appointed 
•ueecssor  to  the  throne,  he  asked  his  iSsUier  to 


nder  Anpnsia  to  him.  The  request  o 
not  be  refused  as  coming  from  the  sins  d 
Artazencea,  tibtfe^e,  g^ve  her  up ;  bot  ne : 
after  took  her  away  again,  and  made  her  a  priest- 
esa  of  a  temple  at  fermtane,  where  strict  ealibki^ 
was  requisite. 

ASPASII.     V^d.  ASPIL 

AspIsius  ('AoToo'tof).  1.  A  peripatetic  phi- 
losopher, lived  about  A.D.  80,  and  wrote  eoa* 
mentaries  on  most  of  tdbe  works  of  Aristotle 
A  portion  of  bis  commentaries  on  the  Nico- 
machean  Ethica  is  alill  preberved. — 2.  Of  Bylv 
lus,  a  Oreek  sophist,  lived  about  AJX  180,  and 
wrote  commentaries  on  Demosthenes  and  JEs- 
chioes,  of  which  u  few  extracts  are  preserved; 
[the  extracts  relating  to  him  are  collected  by 
Miiller,  in  the  third  volnme  of  Didot's  J'rapmenia 
HiUoricorum  Uracorum,  p.  il^j^-Z,  Of  Tyre,  a 
rhetoridan  and  historian,  who,  aeeording  to  8ai> 
das,  wrote  a  hist^Tv  of  Epirus  and  of  things  in 
it  in  twenty  books;  but  MiiUer  {Iragmenta  JR»- 
Utritmum  Oracormn,  p^  6*19),  wHfa  mndi  pn>ha> 
bility,  suggests  Trpov  for  'IWeipov,  and  so  the 
account  would  be  of  IVre.— 4.  Of  BaTeana,  a 
diatingniahed  ao|ihitt  and  rfaeteiieian^  who  lived 
about  225  A.D.,  m  the  reign  of  AWfmdir  8ev«> 
ma   His  works  are  now  lost] 

AsPENDCS  {'Aanevdof  :  'Affirerdiof,  Aspeodioa: 
now  Dathathkehr  or  Manavg<^),  a  atrong  and 
flourishing  oiW  of  Pamphylia,  on  the  Ktnall  navi- 
gable river  Eurymedon,  sixty  stadia  (six  geo- 
graphical milee)  from  ite  month:  aaid  to  Mva 
Seen  a  colony  of  the  Anjives. 

AsPEo,  xLviuus,  a  li4)man  grammarian,  who 
wrote  commentaries  on  Terenea  and  VirgO, 
must  be  distinguished  from  another  gmmma- 
rian,  usually  caUed  .^spn*  Junior,  the  author  of 
a  small  work  entitled  An  Ohrmnmaiiat,  printed 
in  the  OrammaL  LoL  jlnetefw^  hj  Pntsefaiuib 
Uanov,,  1606. 

AePBAMfraa  Laoub  or  Mabs  Movrooir  (*A9> 

^alriTic  or  l.o?>o}iiri^  ?-'7"''7,  or  i)  i9n?.d<7(7a  //  vik- 
pu),  the  great  salt  and  bituminous  lake  iu  the 
wtMhnA  of  ndeatlne,  wUdi  reoeirea  tlin 
water  of  the  Jordan,  [is  of  an  irregular  oblong 
figure,  about  fort/  miles  lone  and  eight  milee 
broad]  It  has  no  yisible  ootlei  and  ns  snrfiuM 
is  [a  little  more  than  thirteen  hundred  feet]  b*- 
low  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean.  [It  is  called 
the  Dead  8ta  from  the  deoolation  prevailing 
aloo^  its  shores,  as  well  as  from  the  belief  that 
no  living  creature  can  exist  in  its  waterc]  Al- 
though the  tales  about  birds  dropping  down  dead 
as  they  fly  over  it  are  now  proved  to  be  fitbu- 
louB,  [yet  the  waters  anrl  the  snrmimding  soil 
are  so  lutensely  imprejjnatfid  with  salt  autl  sul- 
phur that  no  tree  or  plant«  grow  on  its  banks : 
and  it  is  doubted,  with  great  probability,  wliether 
any  fish  live  in  its  waters,  for  these,  when  ex- 
amined by  a  powerful  mi/voecope,  have  been 
found  to  contain  no  anirnaleiil.T*  or  animal  matter 
whatever.  This  sea  haa  bceu  very  recentlj  ex* 
plored  for  the  first  time  with  accuracy  by  Lien- 
tenant  Lynch  of  the  United  Statea  navy,  who 
has  proved  that  the  bottom  of  the  sea  ooosiata 
of  two  submerged  plains,  an  derated  and  a  do> 

Eroaaed  one,  the  former  averaging  thirteen,  tb« 
itter  ikirUen  hundrtd  feet  b«low  the  surface. 
The  shallow  portion  ii  to  Hie  south ;  tiie  deeper, 
which  is  also  the  lai|pir,  to  the  north.  This 

southern  aod  thalloir  portioo  would  appear  to 
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kmwm  been  originaUj  the  fertile  plab  of  Siddim, 

m  vbiefa  the  guilty  cities  stood. 

Arntil  or  Asfasii  ('kcmot,  'Kandaioi),  an  In- 
dfaa  tnbe,  in  the  district  of  the  Paropamisadte, 
between  the  rirers  Cboes  (now  Kama)  and  Indus, 
ia  the  nortbeasi  of  AfgkaHi^«M  and  the  north- 

A.'-pis  ('AoTif).  1.  Cltpea  (now  Klibiah).  a 
«Uy  oo  a  promontory  of  the  same  name,  near  the 
MrtiicMURi  peint  or  Am  CSartlugmbn  territory, 
fcuoded  Viy  Acratbocles,  and  taken  in  the  first 
Pnnie  war  by  the  Romans,  who  called  it  Clypea, 
tbe  truaintimi  of  'Ainrff.— 2.  (Now  Mana-Zoj^- 
ran  f  ruios).  in  the  African  Tripolitana,  the  best 
harbor  on  tbe  ooast  of  the  Great  Sjrtiii—S.  VtdL 
AAOowxnoa^ 

AsrL^DON  ('AoTrAiydtJi/ :  'AtTTrAi^oviOf^,  or  Sple- 
Dov,  a  town  of  the  Jlioyc,  in  Bcootia,  on  the 
BiTer  Melaa,  near  Qrahomenua;  built  by  the 
Bjihical  Aepladooi  eon  of  Keptune  (FoeddoD) 

■kI  MideiL 

AssA  V\oaa  :  'Aoaaiof),  a  town  in  Chalcidice, 
■  Maceaonia,  oo  the  Singitio  Gulf 

AssmcEM  {'AaaoKTivoiy  an  Indian  tribe,  in  tbe 
diotrict  of  tbe  Paropamisadm.  between  the  rivers 
Copbcn  (now  Cabool^mad  lDda8,niflie  northwest 

af  the  Punjab. 

AflSAEACVs  ('AaaupoKo^),  king  of  Troy,  ion  of 
Tnmt  fiKtfaer  of  Capys,  grandfather  of  JuiehiBes, 

sod  grc ftt-'_'r.iii<lfuthiT  of  iflneas.  Hence  tbo  Ro- 
flaana^  as  dc^ceudauts  of  .^eaS)  are  called  domtu 

AssKSLs  {'Aaariao^),  a  town  of  Ionia,  near  Mi 
Ictus,  with  a  temple  of  iiinerra  (Athena),  aur^ 
atmcd  *A«of0l8. 

Aiaoars  {'Aoaupoc  or  '.Kcaupihv  :  'AffMpbfOf : 
■ow  ^aoro),  a  small  town  in  Sicily,  belveeo 
BbmsmI  Agyrium. 

Amob  ('A(T(70(:  'Kaaio^,  *Aaoe6(:  now  Auo, 
rum  near  £eiram).  1.  A  flonrishing  city  in  the 
T^road,  on  the  Adramyttiao  Golf,  opposite  to 
Lesbos :  afterward  called  Apollooia :  the  birth- 
place  of  Cleaothes  tlie  Stoic. — [2.  A  tributary  of 
the  Cephtsos,  in  Phocis  and  Boeotia.] 

AssyeLi  {'Aaavfua  :  'Aoovpioff  Aieyriua:  now 
Kvrdis(an).  1.  The  country  properly  so  called, 
m  lh«  narrowest  sense,  was  a  district  uf  West- 
em  Asia,  eztading  along  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Ti^^^ri?.  which  divided  it  on  the  west  and 
B^-roiwest  from  Mesopotniuia  and  Babylonia, 
sod  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  Monnt 
Nipbates  and  Mount  Zai^rus,  which  separated 
it  urom  Armenia  and  Media,  and  oo  the  eonth- 
eMt  by  Susiaoa.  It  waa  watered  by  eereral 
ft«>ainfi,,  flowing  into  the  Tijrris  from  the  cast; 
two  of  which,  the  Lyeus  or  Zabatua  (now  Great 
Uk),  and  the  Caprua,  or  Zabea,  or  Anatbae  (now 
LitiU  Zab),  divicfed  the  country  into  three  parts : 
that  between  the  Upper  Tigris  and  the  Lycus 
ma  eailed  Atnria  (a  mere  Saleetie  Ttriety  of 
Aisjria),  was  probably  the  most  unciont  seat 
•f  the  monarchy,  ana  oootaioed  tlie  capital, 
Knerdi  or  ITnm;  that  between  the  Lyons 
•dJ  the  Caprus  was  called  Adiabene;  and  the 

aiOQtheast  of  the  Caprus  contained  the  dis- 
I  of  ApoUoniatie  and  Sittaeeoe.  Another 
^Krisioa  into  diftricts.  given  by  Ptolemy,  is  the 
foUoviog:  Arrhapachitis,  Calacine,  Adiabene, 
ifMitis,  ApoUoniatis,  and  Sittaeeoe. — 2.  In  a 
wider  sense  the  mime  was  appUcd  to  the  whole 
MBlij  WBttrod  by  the  Eophimtics  and  the 


Ifpria.  between  the  mountiUMof  Amenia  on  the 

north,  those  of  Kurdistan  on  tlu^  east,  and  the 
Arabian  Desert  on  the  west,  so  as  to  iuolude^ 
besides  Assyria  proper,  Meeopotamia  and  Bab> 
ylouia;  nay,  there  is  sometimes  an  appsu'cnt 
confusion  between  Assyria  and  Syria,  whidi 
giyes  ground  for  the  rappoiition  that  the  terma 
were  originally  identical. — 8.  By  a  further  ex- 
tension the  word  is  used  to  deaignate  the  As- 
syrian Empire  in  iti  wideit  eenae.  The  eaily 
history  of  this  great  monarchy  is  too  obacure  to 
be  given  here  in  any  detail;  and,  indeed,  it  is 
only  just  now  that  wm  means  of  hiTestigating 
it  are  being  acquired.  The  germ  of  this  empire 
was  one  of  the  first  great  states  of  which  we 
have  any  reoord,  and  was  probably  a  powerful 
and  civilized  kingdom  as  early  as  Egypt  Its 
reputed  founder  was  Ninus,  the  builder  of  tbe 
capital  cit^ ;  and  in  its  widest  extent  it  included 
the  oonntriee  just  mentioned,  with  Media,  Per* 
sia,  and  portions  of  the  countries  to  the  east 
and  northeast^  Armenia,  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and 
Palestine,  except  the  kjngdom  of  Judah ;  and, 
beyond  these  limits,  some  of  the  Assyrian  kinj^s 
made  incursions  into  Arabia  and  Egypt  The 
fruitleH  eaqpedition  of  Sennadierib  against  the 
latter  country  and  the  miraculous  destruction 
of  his  army  before  Jerusalem  f&O.  714^  so 
weakened  the  erapre,  that  the  liedoe  rerolted 
and  formed  a  separate  kingdom,  and  at  Inst,  in 
B.C.  606,  the  governor  of  Babylonia  united  with 
Oyazarea,  the  king  of  Media,  to  eonquer  Assyr- 
ia, which  was  divided  between  them,  Assyria 
Proper  falling  to  tbe  share  of  Media,  and  the 
reit  of  the  empire  to  Babylon.  The  Ae^jrian 
king  and  all  his  family  perished,  and  the  ci^  of 
S'uuu  waa  nued  to  tbe  ground.  Compare 
BAsrunr  end  Mxdia.  It  most  be  notieed  as  a 
caution,  that  some  writers  confound  the  Assyr* 
ian  and  Babylonian  empires  under  the  fonner 
nam& 

AsTA  (Asteosis).  1.  (How  Aati  ia  Piedmont), 
an  inland  town  of  Liguria  on  the  Tanarus,  a  Ro- 
'man  colony. — 2.  (Now  Meta  ds  Aita),  a  town  in 
Hispania  wtiaa,  near  Ghuies,  a  Boman  odony 

with  the  surname  Ryia. 

Ast1b5rab  ("Aora^o/jof  :  now  Atharah  or  Ta- 
eazza)  and  AsTXrusCAorrfirotrf,  now  Bahr-el-AM* 
reic  or  Bliu;  liiver),  two  rivers  of  .Ethiopia,  hav- 
ing tlieir  Bourocs  in  the  highlauds  o(  Aojfuimat 
and  uniting  in  about  11<*  north  latitude  tO  lorm 
the  Nile.  The  land  inclosed  faj  tiiem  W«f  tilO 
so-called  island  of  Mitaos. 

AstIcvs  ('AoroKOf).  1.  A  Theban,  father  of 
Ismams,  Leadcs,  Aephodicus,  and  Melanippus. 
— [2.  Son  of  Neptune  (Poseidon^  and  the  nymph 
Olbia,  reputed  loonder  of  the  eity  Aktaoih;  q. «. 

AsTAcvs  ('Aoro/cof :  'Aaroic^oi),  L  (Now 
DragmneKtre),  a  city  of  Aeamania,  on  Oo  Aeho* 
loiis. — 2.  A  celebrated  city  of  Bithynia,  at  tho 
southeast  corner  of  the  Sinu*  Astacenu*  ('AffrO' 
xiTvdf  KoAffOf ),  a  bay  of  tbe  Propontis,  was  a  eol 
ooy  from  Megara,  but  afterward  received  frcbh 
colonists  from  Athens,  who  called  the  place  Olbia 
('0A6(a).  It  was  dertroyed  by  Lysimachus,  but 
rebuilt  on  a  neighboring  site,  Uie  northeast 
comer  of  the  guff,  by  Nioomedes  L,  who  named 
his  new  city  Nioomkoia. 

Anrlra  (now  XtD^^  a  town  in  Htspania 
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AirXfftm.   Vtii  Aotabinus. 

Antartk.    Vid.  ApHROomt  and  Syria  Dea. 

A6TKLKFUC8  ('AariAf^),  a  river  of  Ck>lohiB, 
one  buodred  and  twenty  stadim  (twdve  gMgraph- 
ioal  mOes)  south  of  Sebaetopolis. 

[Asm  ('Affn^p),  a  skillful  archer,  ooe  of  the 
earrifton  of  MethoM  m  Maoedonia,  who^trfaoi 
Philip  w,if>  besir'^inc^  thnt  city,  aimed  nnarrowat 
bim,  with  this  ittscnjptioo  ou  it,  'A<7r»p  ^tkbnr^ 
^midotfiw  ififtiret  /SAof,  and  deprived  bim  of  an 
eye.  PI)iHp  sent  back  an  arrow  into  the  town 
with  tlie  inscription  oa  it,  'Aaripa  ^U<R-)rof, 
XdSri,  KpffM^amt.  When  the  puoe  was  xikm, 
Philip  crucified  Aster.] 

AsriaiA  ('Aorepial  datebter  of  tbe  Titan  Coeus 
and  PiMebe,  siater  of  Leto  (Latona),  wife  of  Perses, 
and  mother  of  Hecate,  In  order  to  escape  the 
embraces  of  Jupiter  (Zeus),  she  is  said  to  have 
taken  the  form  of  a  quail  {ortyx,  hprv^,)  and  to 
btTO  Uiruwii  herself  down  from  heaven  into  the 
sea,  where  t>he  was  metamorphosed  into  the 
iBluud  Attaia  (the  island  which  had  fallen  from 
heaven  like  ft  tttf)^  or  QrQ^ta,  Afterwird  eidkd 
Delos. 

[ASTERIA.     Fiii  AaTERis] 

AsTfinioN  or  A sitelOB ('A<rrf/)/cjv  or 'Acrr^Of). 
1.  Son  of  T«.nit;iniu'<.  and  kio£f  of  the  Cretans, 
married  Europa  after  she  had  been  carried  to 
Crete  bj  Jopiter  (Zens),  and  brought  up  the 
fliree  sons,  Mmos,  Sarpedon,  nnd  Rliadamanthys, 
wliom  she  bad  bj  tbe  lather  of  the  eods. — 2.  Son 
of  Cometet,  Pyretnu^  or  PriteiH^  vj  Antigone, 
daughter  of  Pheres,  was  one  of  the  Argonauts. — 
[8.  bon  of  Minos,  slain  by  Theseos.— 4.  A  small 
nver  of  Argolis,  the  god  of  whidi  was  iktber  of 
Astra'n] 

AsTKUs  or  AsrislA  ('Aarep/c,  'Aorepto^  a 
•mall  iaiaiid  between  ItfMUM  and  CephalleaJft. 

ABmiuM  ('Airr^MOir),  •  town  in  M^gneaia,  in 
Tbessaly. 

[Asnuva  {'Affrtpio^).  1.  Son  of  Hyperasius, 
an  Areonnut— 2.  Son  of  Nelen%  bratber  of  Nes- 
tor.   Vid.  also  Aanaiojf.] 

AarraioriBro  ('Acn-rpofroZOf),  son  of  Pel^oo, 
leader  of  the  Pteooians.  and  an  ally  of  tbe  Tro- 
jans.  was  slain  by  Achilles. 

[ AsiEttui'E  {'AGrepurztj),  daughter  of  the  river- 
god  Oebren,  wife  of  iEsacus.] 

[AsTERorKA  {'.Karrporrria).  1.  Daughter  of 
Pelias. — 2.  Daughter  of  Deiua  iu  Phoois,  sister 
of  Cephalus.] 

AsTifii  (now  Ecirja),  a  town  in  Ilippania  BiBtica, 
00  the  River  Siiigulis,  a  Komau  colony  with  the 
Boroaroe  Augutta  Flrma. 

[AstkabXcct  {'AcTp('i6aKo<f)  a  pon  of  Irbus, 
brother  of  Alopeeus,  of  the  iiuiiily  of  the  Eurys- 
thenidsi,  an  andent  LMOoien  bero^  wbo  bnd  a  he- 
rouni  in  Sparta,  and  was  worshipped  as  a  god.] 

AsTRiKA  ('Aarpoia)  daughter  of  Jupiter  (Zeus) 
nnd  Tbemis,  or,  aeoordtng  to  otbers^  of  Adnras 
and  Eos.    During  the  Golden  Age,  this  star- 
brjgbt  maiden  Ured  on  earth  and  among  men, 
whom  abeUesaed ;  bat  when  flwt  age  had  poaeed 
away,  Astrcea,  who  tarried  longest  among  men, 
willrarew,  and  was  placed  amoitt  the  stara»  where 
•be  waa  ealled  Tlapeh'Of  or  17fyo.  Her  sister , 
AMwf,  or  Pudieiiia,  left  the  earth  along  with  her  i 
{ad  tuperot  A  <<r««  r^eettUt  hae  {J*udicUia)  eomite,  | 
JMT.,  vi.,  19.) 

AsraJtvs  {'AarpalotX  a  Titan,  son  of  Crius 
and  Rurybia,  husbana  of  £oa  (Aororak  andi 
118 


&ther  of  the  wbds  Zephyrus,  Boreas,  and 
tus,  Eosphorus  (the  morning  star^  and  all  the 
stars  of  hearen.   Ovid  {Met,  nr^  646)  eaUa 
the  winds  AMnd  (aiQ.)  fnirm,  tbe  "A^tnHB 

brothers.'' 

AsTtiKA.  1.  fNow  La  StuTo),  a  river  in  Ijt 
tinm,  rises  in  tiie  Alban  Moantdaa;  and  Bam 

between  Antiuni  nnd  Circeii  into  the  Tyrrhenian 
Sea.  At  its  mouth  it  formed  a  small  island  with 
a  town  upon  it,  al^o  enUed  Aetnra  (now  llbm 
d'A$tura) :  here  Cicero  had  an  estate. — 2.  (Now 
£xla),  a  river  in  Hispania  Tarraoonenais^  flowing 
into  the  Dorioa, 

AstCres.  a  people  in  the  north\\-c5t  of  Spain, 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Gantabri  and  Vae- 
oni,  oD  Ibe  west  by  tfie  GnlbMi,  on  the  north  by 
the  Ocean,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Vettones,  thna 
inhabiting  the  modem  Athtria*  and  the  northeni 
part  of  ZeoM  and  VaUadolid.  They  cootAined 
twenty-two  tribee  and  two  bmidred  and  forty 
thousand  freemen,  and  were  divided  into  the 
Augustani  and  Transmontani,  the  former  of  whom 
dwelt  south  of  the  mountains  as  fiur  as  the  Durius, 
and  the  latter  north  of  the  mountains  down  to 
the  ^eea-ooast.  The  country  of  tbe  Astures  waa 
moontainous,  rich  in  nunerals,  and  eelefamted  for 
its  horses :  the  people  themselves  were  rude  and 
I  warlike.  Their  chief  town  was  Asturica  Augusta 
!  (now  Aitorpay. 

A  STY  AGES  {'.Kan'dvTjr).  son  of  Cyaxare*.  Inst 
kiug  of  Media,  reigued  B.C.  594-559.  Alarmed 
by  a  dream,  he  gave  bis  daughter  Mandno  &i 
marriage  to  Cambyees,  a  Persian  of  good  family. 
Another  dream  induced  him  to  send  Uarpacoa 
to  destroy  the  oflbpring  of  this  marriage,  fta 
child,  the  future  conqueror  of  tlic  MeSes.  was 
given  to  a  herdsman  to  expose,  but  he  brought  it 
up  as  bia  own.  Tears  afterward,  riii  riimal^nnw 
occurred  which  brought  the  youug  Cjfrm  cndar 
the  notice  of  Astyages,  who,  on  inquiry,  diseoT!- 
ered  bia  parentage.  He  inflicted  a  cmel  puniab* 
ment  on  Harpogus,  who  waited  his  time  for  ra> 
venge.  When  Cyrus  had  grown  up  to  manTa 
estate,  Uarpagus  induced  him  to  instigate  tbe 
Persmns  to  revolt,  and,  having  been  appointed 
general  of  the  Median  forces,  he  deserted  with 
the  greater  part  of  tbem  to  Cyrus.  Astyagea 
was  takcu  prisoner,  and  QjmiBiounted  the  tnrowt 
He  treated  th--  (^nptivo  monarch  with  mildness, 
but  kept  him  in  c.Jt)tiuemcut  till  iiis  death.  This 
is  the  account  of  Herodotus,  and  is  to  be  prefer- 
red to  that  of  Xcuopbon,  who  makes  Cyrus  the 
grands<jD  of  Astyages,  but  says  that  Astyagea 
was  succeeded  bjr  hia  aon  Oyaxares  II,  on 
death  Cymi  anceeedad  paaeeablj  to  tbe 
throne. 

Asrf  lnAx  {'AarvAfof^  aon  of  Heefeor  and 

dromache :  his  proper  name  was  Scamnndrius. 
but  he  was  called  Astyanaz  or  "  lord  of  the  city* 
by  the  Trojans,  on  aeeonnt  of  tbe  aeifSeea  of  Ua 
father.  After  the  taking  of  Troy  the  Greeka 
hurled  him  down  irom  the  walls^  that  he  migiit 
not  restore  tbe  Mop^doni  of  Troy* 

AstydImas  {'AtTTvAdfiar),  a  tragic  j)o.  t,  son  of 
Morsimus  nnd  of  a  sister  of  the  poet  J<ischylus^ 
and  a  pupil  of  boeratee,  wrote  two  hundred  and 
forty  tiagedies,  and  gained  the  prize  fifletotiDICIb 
Uis'flrst  tragedy  was  acted  B.C.  399. 

AerfnlMlA  {'AorvSufteia).   1.  Daughter  of 
Amyntor.  and  mother  of  Tlepolaniaa  1^  ~ 
lca.-^2.  Wife  of  AomiWi 
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I  Asr^LCS  ('ActvXps},  of  Crotona,  a  dUtio- 
|nmked  alUflta.  gdoid  Mrtral  priaM  at  tiM 

Olympic  srames,] 

AsTYKdau  ('AffTwo/*^),  daughter  of  Chr^s^, 
bttttr  knoivn  mdir  hit  patrooym  c  dutnim. 

[Asttn6i-s  [' KcTvvoor).  1.  Son  of  Phaifthon, 
father  of  Sandacua— 2.  600  of  i'rotiauo,  a  Tro- 
Im,  afaoB  hf  Neoptoknoa^— a.  A  Trofaa,  alaiii 

DV  Diomc'los  ] 

AotyOcbk  or  AstyuchU  {'AoTvoxfi  or  'A<m>6- 
;t«ta>.  1.  Daughter  of  A«lor,  hj  trbom  Mars 
(Aree^  begot  Ascalaphufi  and  Inlmenua — 2. 
Daogot«r  of  Pbylaa,  kins  of  Epbyra  in  Thca- 
pntttw  bMMM  Harauea  the  mother  of  Tle- 
polemus. 

AartdoHoa  {'Aanoji^),  the  Laoodasmoiuaa 
adaairal  b  ROl  41i,  oommaodad  aa  Um  aoaat 

of  Asia  Minor,  whore  he  waa  Ivibid  bj  the 
Pcrsiaaa  to  remain  ioaetiTe.  I 

'AcrvTTaXaidnif:  Dow  Stamf»lia).  1.  One  of  the 
Sponides,  in  the  aouthern  part  of  the  Orecian 
archipelago,  with  a  town  of  the  aame  name, 
fbtmoed  by  the  Megarians,  which  was  under  the 
F**— 1—  a  libera  ciritae.  Attvpalila  regno,  L  e. 
Attypalaa,  Or^  Met^  vii^  461.)  The  'inhabit- 
ants worshipped  Achilles. — [2.  A  point  of  land 
in  Attica,  near  Sunium. — 3.  A  point  of  land  in 
Caria,  ntar  Myniiua. — i.  An  ancient  city  in  the 
ieLiin(i  Coe,  which  the  inhabitaBia  abaadeoed, 
aud  built  the  city  Cos  instead] 

AsTyaA(rt^  'Aarvpa),  a  town  of  Myi^iu,  uurtb- 
we»t  of  Adramyttiiun.  on  a  marsh  connected 
with  the  sea,  with  a  grovt  eacrod  to  Diana  (Ar^ 
temis),  sumamed  'Karvpivi)  or  -uv^. 

AsTCHis  {'k<Tvxii\  ao  aaeuDt  Idog  of  JQgjrpt, 

•ucceeded  Myceririus. 

ATABCLCii.  the  oanie  in  Apulia  of  the  parching 
southeast  wind,  the  Siroeto^  which  katptaMOl 
aalled  Aftino  in  Apulia. 

Atabyuis  or  ATABiaiuM  {'ArtUtvpiov),  the 
highest  mountain  in  Rhodaa  on  the  souttiwait 
of  that  island,  on  which  was  a  ct-l.-bratefl  temple 
of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  Atabyrius,  said  to  iiave  been 
ftaadad  hy  Ahhomeoea,  th«  graadioo  of  Mfaioci 

(ArAciM's.    Vi/i.  \7\K.] 

AxiOtt.     yid.  Aruutu. 

AxjaMnAl'kTtAAmiy  1.  Tha  Areadiam  Ata- 
Innli.  was  a  daughter  of  Tafus  (lasion  or  Ia<^!ii3) 
aiid  Clymeoe.  Uer  lather,  who  had  wished  ibr 
a  ton,  waa  diiappoiokad  at  her  birth,  and  tx- 
pr^t:d  hor  on  the  Parthenian  (virgin)  hill,  wht-re 
•be  waa  suoiiled  by  a  she-bear,  the  symbol  of 
Oiaaa  ( Artaniia)i  Aftar  aha  had  grown  up  she 
lired  in  pure  OiaidMlhood,  slew  the  coutaurs 
who  pursuad  har,  and  took  part  iu  the  Caly- 
doahm  hont  Her  Jkther  auWqueutly  recog- 
uizcd  her  as  his  daughter  ;  and  when  he  desired 
her  to  marn^t  she  required  every  suitor  who 
wanted  to  win  her  to  eootend  wnh  her  fint  in 
the  foot-race.  If  he  conquered  hor,  he  was  to 
he  rewarded  with  her  hand j  if  not»  be  was  to 
ha  pot  to  death.  Thii  the  am  baaaaae  ehe  waa 
flia  most  twiA-footed  of  mortals,  and  because 
the  Delphie  oracle  had  cautioned  her  against 
Iftarriaffe.  She  oonqnered  many  auitors,  but^ 
was  stlength  ov<  i  c<'tiie  by  Mllanlon  with  the 
assists  nee  of  Vciiu»  (Aphrudite).  The  goddess^ 
had  given  him  tlu  oc  gcAden  apples,  and  during  | 
Uie  race  he  dropped  them  one  after  the  other : 
.ttair  heaniv  ehannad  a  an  tnmA  that  1 


she  could  not  abstain  from  gathering  them,  and 
UihmioD  tbna  gained  the  goal  before  her.  8ha 
accordingly  became  his  wife.  They  were  sub- 
sequently both  metamorphosed  into  Itonsb  be> 
cause  thaf  had  profaned  by  thefar  cmhraaea  tha 
sacred  prove  of  Jupiter  (Z^  us)  — 2.  The  Baotian 
AtaiatUa.  The  same  stories  are  reUted  of  her 
as  af  tha  Areadian  Atahuita,  exoept  that  her 
parentage  and  the  localities  are  described  dif- 
ferently. Thus  she  is  said  to  have  been  a  daugl^ 
ter  of  SdMBOoi^  and  to  have  baai  married  to 
Hippomenes.  Her  foot-race  ■  transferred  to 
the  ikvotian  Onchestus,  and  the  sanctuary  whieb 
tha  newly-manied  aoople  profimed  by  their  lof« 
laa  temple  of  Cybele.  who  metamorphosed 
am  into  lions,  and  voked  them  to  bar  ebariot. 
ATALAifn  ('AroAitirrf :  'AnAatnOof).  1.  A 
small  island  in  tho  Kuripii%  on  tlie  coast  of  the 
Opuntian  JLoori,  with  a  mall  town  of  the  same 
nune^— (S.  A  email  island  on  the  eoast  of  At> 
tica,  near  tlio  Piraeus.] — 3.  A  town  of  Macedo- 
nia, on  the  Axius,  in  the  neigbboriiood  of  dot- 
tynia  and  Idomene. 

ATAaAxrcs  ('Arupai  r?yf),  a  people  in  the  caal 
of  Libya,  described  by  Uerodotus  (iv.,  184). 
ATAKBficHis.  Vid.  AruaoDiTopoLia. 
ATAaNECs  (  Arapvevf :  now  J/iktli),  a  city  on 
Mount  Cane,  on  the  coast  of  Mysia,  opposite  to 
Lesbos :  a  colony  of  the  Chians :  the  residence 
of  the  tyrant  Uermias,  with  whom  Aristotle  re> 
sided  some  time:  destroyed  beiora  tha  time  of 
riiny. 

Ataulpuus,  ATUACLracs,  Asanunma  (t. 
Athaulf,  "dWiirn  h<'lp.  r,"  the  same  name  as  that 
which  appears  in  lutvr  history  under  the  form 
of  Adolf  or  Adolphus),  brother  of  Alaric's  wife. 
He  assisted  Alaric  iu  his  invasion  of  Italy,  and 
on  the  death  of  that  muuaroh  in  AD.  41 U,  he 
waa  alaated  hin^  of  the  Viaigotha  IK  then 
made  n  peace  with  the  Romans,  married  Pla- 
cidiu,  sister  of  Houorius,  retired  with  his  nation 
into  the  south  of  Qaul,  aikd  finally  withdrew  inia 
Spniti,  whore  he  wn«  mtirdt  rfd  at  Barcelona. 

Atax  (now  Aud'),  oiiiiiiiuU^  calletl  Narbo^ ft 
river  In  Qallia  Xarlx>nt  nsis,  nees  in  the  Pyra* 
nees,  and  flows  by  Xnrl>o  Martins  into  the  I^cus 
Kubresus  or  Kubreusis,  which  is  oonnected  with 
the  sea.  From  this  rivar  tha  poat  P.  Teroi* 
tiu8yarraobtainedthaaaniama.lla0imia  VU, 
Vaaaa 

AtI  CAtvX  daughter  of  Eris  or  Jupiter  f  Zensi 

was  an  ancient  Greek  divinity,  who  led  both 
gods  aud  ui<;n  into  rash  and  iooousiderate  ao> 
tiona.  She  once  even  inldueed  Jupiter  (ZensX 
at  the  birth  of  Hercules,  to  take  an  oath  by 
which  Juno  (Uera)  was  afterward  enabled  to 
give  to  Eurystheoe  the  power  whkdi  had  haen 
destined  for  Horciilcf«.  When  Jupitt-r  (Zeus) 
discovered  his  rashness,  he  hurlcvl  Ate  from 
01ynipo%  and  baniehed  her  fcrerer  from  tha 
aboik'S  of  the  gods.  In  the  trai^ic  writers  Ato 
appears  in  a  different  light:  she  avenges  evil 
deeda  and  inflicts  just  pimiihmenta  npoo  lha 

ofTeuders  nnd  their  pt^sterity,  so  that  her  char- 
acter is  almost  the  same  as  that  of  Nemesis  and 
Erinnysi  She  apneare  moat  prominent  intiba 
dramas  of  .<fUchyIus.  nn<!  loast  in  th 'sc  i  f  Ea- 
ripidee,  with  whom  the  idea  of  Dike  (justice)  ia 
more  ftilly  developed. 

AtSIus,  sumamed  PrattTtatus  and  PItilolo- 
jfiM,a  celebrated  grammarian  at  Rome^  about 
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BXX  40,  nd  a  friend  of  Sallust,  for  whom  he 
drew  up  an  Epit<jmc  (Brrviarium)  of  Roman 
Uiator^.  After  the  death  of  Salluat  At«ius  lived 
on  intamate  terms  iridi  Aiiniai  PoUiO^  whOBk 
be  assisted  in  his  literary  pursuiti^ 

Ariius  ClriTO.    Via.  UAFira 

Axilla  f  AteUimM ;  now  Aver$0),  a  town  io 
Campania,  between  Capua  and  Neapolis,  orig- 
inally inhabited  bj  the  Oscans,  afterward  a  Ka>- 
man  munietpium  ■nd  •  eolooy.  It  revoUcd  to 
Hannibal  (IlC.  210)  after  the  battle  of  C.iniirr. 
and  the  Komami^  in  consequence,  tmisplant«d 
iti  fahabitanta  to  Oalalia,  and  peopled  the  town 

by  new  citizens  from  Nueeria.     Atolla  owes 
its  celebrity  to  the  AteUana  FaJndat  or  Oscan 
&roea,  wfaidi  took  their  nama  from  iMa  tofwn.  I 
(FidL  Diet,  of  Antiq.,  p.  "47,  socorul  edition.) 

ATKa]iVM(now  Pucara),  a  town  io  Central 
Italy,  on  the  Adriatie,  at  tba  montii  of  tba  Birer 
Atemus  (now  Petcaraj,  was  the  eommOB  faarbor 
of  the  Vestini,  Marrucini,  and  PeUignl 

ATBaNca.    Vid.  Kteavvu. 

Atkste  (Ateitlnus:  now  E^e),  a  Roman  col- 
ony in  the  country  of  the  Veneti,  in  Upper  Italy. 

Atuacus,  a  town  in  Lyncestis,  in  Macedonia. 

ATBAMlidA  i^kda^ia  'AOafuiv,  -dvof).  a 
mountainous  country  in  the  pouth  of  Epinis,  on 
the  weat  side  of  Pindus,  of  wliich  Argithta  was 
tlM  cUaf  towa  The  Athamflnes  were  a  Tbes- 
•alian  people,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  Thes- 
mIt  by  ihe  Lapithiu.  They  were  governed  by 
Inoepcndcnt  prinoea,  the  laatof  whom  waa  Aiit> 

MANDER. 

AtuAmas  {'Kddfio^),  son  of  iEolus  and  £na- 
reto^  and  king  of  Orchomenus  in  Boeotia.  At 
the  commnnd  of  Juno  (Horn),  Athamas  married 
Kephele,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of 
Phrucu8  and  Helle.  But  he  waa  aeeretly  in 
love  with  the  mortal  Ino,  the  daughter  of  Cad- 
mus, by  whom  he  be^ot  Learchus  and  Meli- 
aartet;  and  Nephala,  on  dteeoTering  that  Ino 
had  a  gre.Ttfr  held  un  his  aflTt  i'tinns  than  her- 
self^ disappeared  in  anger.  Having  thus  incur* 
lad  the  anger  both  of  Jnno  (H«ra)  and  of  Nepb- 
ale,  Athamas  was  seized  with  madness,  ana  in 
this  state  killed  his  own  son,  Learchus:  Ino 
flirew  herself  with  Melioertes  into  the  sea,  and 
both  wore  elinng'  d  into  marine  deities,  Ino  be- 
coming lieuootheat  and  Melicertea  I'alsmoo. 
Athamas,  as  the  murderer  of  bis  son,  was  oblig- 
ed to  flee  from  Boet»tia,  and  settled  in  Thessaly. 
Henoe  we  have  Athamaunadei,  son  of  Athamas, 
i  Fiftlamon ;  and  Atkamantis,  daughter  of 
Athamas,  i.  e.,  Helle. 

Athavagia  (now  Agramunt  f),  the  chief  town 
of  the  Uergetc*,  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis. 

Athaxaricvh,  king  of  the  Vis-igolhs  during 
their  stay  in  Daeia.  In  A.D.  367-8G9  he  carried 
on  war  with  the  Emperor  Valeiis,  with  whom 
ha  finally  concluded  a  peace.  In  374  Athanarie 
was  defeated  by  the  Huns,  and,  after  defending 
himself  for  some  time  in  a  stronghold  in  the 
mountains  of  Dacia,  waa  compelled  to  fly  in 
880,  and  take  refuge  in  the  Roman  territorr. 
He  died  in  881. 

ArnANAsfus  ('kOavumofy,  St.,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  Christian  fathers,  was  bom  at 
Alexaodrea  al>out  A.D.  296,  and  was  elected 
archbishop  of  the  city  oo  the  death  of  Aleian- 
dor  in  826.  The  liistorv  of  his  episcopate  is 
foil  of  stirring  incidents  and  strange  transitions 
190 


of  fortune.   He  was  the  great  ehampion  of  tbc 

orthodox  faith,  as  it  has  been  expounded  at  the 
Council  at  Nice  iu  352,  and  was  therefore  ex- 
posed to  persecution  whenerer  tiae  Arina  ^ot 
the  upper  hand  in  the  state.  He  was  thrice 
driven  from  his  see  into  exile  through  their 
machinations,  and  thrioe  reedled.  He  died  in 
373.  The  Athanasian  creed  was  not  composed 
by  Athanasius:  its  real  author  is  unknown. 
The  beel  edition  of  his  works  is  by  lleiitfiiiMOS» 
Paris.  1698.  reprinted  at  Padua,  1777. 

Athkna  {'AOgvi]  or  'A^u).  (Roman  Mtturtm), 
one  of  the  greal  dhrinillea  of  the  Orseka.  Be- 
mor  calls  her  a  daughter  of  Zeus  (Jupiter),  with- 
out any  allusioo  to  the  manner  of  her  birth ;  bat 
later  traditions  related  timt  she  waa  bom  from 

the  head  <»f  Zoi;ft  (.Itipiter),  and  son,r  added  that 
she  sprang  forth  witn  a  mighty  war-shout  and 
in  eomplete  armor.  Hie  meet  andcot  tradi- 
tion, as  preserved  by  Hesiod,  stited  that  Metis, 
the  first  wife  of  Zeus  ( Jupiter X  was  the  mother 
of  Atiiena  (Minerva),  but  that  Metis,  when  preg- 
nant with  her,  was,  on  the  advice  of  Oaea  and 
Uranus,  swallowed  up  by  Zeus  (Jupiter),  and 
that  Zeus  (Jupiter)  afterward  gave  biiih  bim> 
self  to  Athena  (Minerva),  who  sprang  from  hia 
head.  Another  set  of  traditions  regarded  her 
OS  the  (laughter  of  Pallas,  tlie  winged  giant, 
whom  she  afterward  killed  on  account  of  his  at- 
tempting to  violate  her  chastity  ;  and  a  third  set 
earned  her  tu  Libya,  and  called  her  a  daughtar 
ot  Poseidon  (Neptune)  and  IVitonift.  These 
rious  traditions  a]>cnit  Athena  (Minerva)  arose, 
r.s  iu  moel  other  cases,  from  local  legends  and 
identificatiotis  of  the  Greek  Athena  with  other 
divinities.  But,  according  to  the  general  belief 
of  the  Greeks,  she  was  the  daughter  of  Zeus 
(Jupiter) ;  and  if  we  take  MeUs  to  bate  been 
her  mother,  wc  have  at  once  the  elew  to  the 
character  which  she  bears  in  the  religion  of 
Oreeee;  fbr,  as  her  fiither  -was  the  neet  powet^ 
ful  and  her  mother  the  wisest  arivnif^  the  gods, 
eo  Athena  was  a  combination  of  the  two,  a  god- 
dessinwbom  power  and  wisdom  wa«1ianno> 
niously  blended.  Yrom  this  fundamental  idea 
may  be  derived  the  various  aspects  under  which 
she  apppears  in  the  aneint  wntora.  She  eeenua 
to  have  been  a  divinity  of  a  purely  ethical  char- 
acter; her  power  and  witdom  appear  in  her 
being  the  preserrer  of  the  state  and  of  every 
thing  which  gives  to  the  state  strength  and 
prosperity.  As  the  protoctress  of  agriculture, 
Athena  (Minerva)  is  represented  as  inventing 
the  plough  and  rake  ,  t>he  created  the  oUve-trea 
{vid.  below),  taught  the  people  to  yoke  oxen  to 
the  plough,  took  care  of  the  breeding  of  horses, 
and  mstruoted  men  how  to  tame  them  by  the 
bridle,  her  own  invention.  Allusions  to  this 
featuie  i)f  her  character  are  contained  iu  the 
epithets  (iovdtia,  jioaf^iUtf  ifypi^a,  iniria,  or 
iviTtr.  She  is  also  rcprefie!itfd  ns  the  patron 
of  various  kinds  of  scieuce,  iuduslrv,  and  art, 
and  as  inventing  numbers,  the  trumpet,  the 
chariot,  and  navigatioa  She  was  further  be- 
lieved to  have  invented  nearly  every  kind  of 
work  in  which  women  were  employed,  and  Aa' 
herself  was  skilled  in  such  work.  Henoe  we 
have  the  tale  of  the  Lydian  maiden  Arachue, 
who  Tentnred  to  eompeto  with  Athena  (Ifi- 
nerva)  in  the  art  of  weaving.  Vid.  Arachnk 
Athena  (Minerva),  is,  in  iact,  the  patrons**  of 
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both  the  useful  and  elegant  arts.  Henco  the 
is  called  ipyuitf,  aiid  Inttrr  writers  make  ber  tbt 
goddess  of  nil  windurn,  kuowledt^o,  and  art,  and 
repreacDt  her  as^iittiug  uu  the  right  hand  of  ber 
inMr  Ztm  (Jupiter),  aod  supporting  him  Mrith 
ber  counsel.  She  is  therefore  characterised  \>y 
▼arioua  epiUiets  and  sumames,  expressing  the 
kMBMM  of  her  sight  or  the  Tigor  of  her  int«l> 
lect,  such  as  o-xn/^Tir,  May.ulTir,  u^vdtpKTjr, 
yXoMMVtff  Koku6ovke(f  7oAv/<9rtf ,  and  uffxavirtf. 
Am  th«  paUoo  dhriai^  of  tii«  ttatc,  mm  wm  at 

Athfn*  pmtfotrcs^  ot"   tho  phratrirs  and 

hoittcs  which  lViriiu-<i  the  basis  uf  the  state.  The 
fBrtml  of  the  Apnturhi  had  a  dir«et  MfcMQM 
to  this  pai'tieuUr  point  in  the  character  of  the 
goddcM^    (  VuL  IHeL  of  AnL,  art.  APiUllBU.) 
8ba  abo  nuiiittimi  the  authoritf  of  tha  hnr, 
iartice.  and  onkr  ia  the  courts  and  the  assem- 
olj  of  the  peoptoL   This  notion  was  as  ancient 
aa  tb«  Homeric  poems,  in  which  she  is  described 
as  assisting  Ulysses  agaiuet  the  lawless  conduct 
of  the  suitors.    {Od,  xiii.,  394.)    She  was  be- 
Ueved  to  hare  instituted  the  ancient  court  of 
the  Araopagu^  aad  in  cases  where  tha  totes  of 
the  juHi^^'s  were  equally  divided,  *he  crave  the 
csatiug  one  in  favor  of  the  accused.    The  epi- 
thets which  hare  referenee  .to  tUa  part  of  ine 
L'od'lf;;'*'!*  chamcter  are  &^ioTTO(vor,  tho  nront^'or. 
^ot/.aui,  and  uyvpaia.     As  Athena  (Miutrva) 
fvotnoted  tha  internal  prosperitj  of  tha  state, 
BO  fihe  al*.i  protected  the  state  from  outward  en- 
emies and  thos  assumes  the  cbai-acter  of  a  war- 
like dtTtntty.  though  in  a  Tery  dilllBreat  aeooa 
from  Ar«^  (Jklars),  Kri«.  or  Knyo.    Acoirdintj  to 
Homer,  she  does  not  even  keep  anns,  bat  bor- 
Nva  than  from  Zoos  (Jupiter)  •,  she  pmerrea  I 
SaBfroin  slaughter  when  prn  ii  ri'^.'  domaiids  it, ' 
MmI  rapala  Area's  (Mars)  savage  love  of  war,  | 
nd  aoBqnata  Mm.  Tba  epiHi^  irhioli  dia  da- 
rires  frt)ni  hor  warlike  oharnctor  are  &ye7.eia,  • 
>afy>a,  tiAxi/M^,  Aoooadof,  aod  othera.  In 
tdaea  of  war*  towna,  f9ftTfaaai»  asd  LaAura  ara  | 
onder  ber  especial  caN^  whaiioa  ihe  is  desig- 
nated as  f/n'<T/TroAtf,  A'XaXKOftevrftt,  iroXiaf,  iro- 1 
JiMSjfoc,  uKpala,  uKpla,  ^^^(Joi^of,  frvXatrtf,  irjjo- ! 
aaxop^a,  and  the  like.    In  the  war  of  Z-^us  (Ju- 1 
pHer)  against  the  giants,  she  assisted  her  father  \ 
and  Hercules  with  her  counsel,  and  aUo  tooV  an 
Bctire  part  in  it,  for  she  buried  Eneehulu*  under  • 
the  island  of  Sieilv,  and  slew  Palla*'.    In  the  ' 
Trojan  war  she  sided  with  the  Greeks,  though 
«■  thair  return  homo  sho  tldtad  them  with 

»tonn»,  on  account  c>f  the  TnamiT  in  which  the 
Loctian  Ajax  had  treated  CoAsandra  iu  ber  tem- 
ple. As  a  goddess  of  war  and  the  protaetress ' 
of  b*?r<).>«.  Ath'Mia  (Minerva)  usually  appears  in 
snDur,  with  the  cegis  and  a  gulden  statE  The 
charaeter  of  Athraa  (Hioerva).  aa  va  have 
traced  it,  holds  a  middle  place  between  the 
male  and  female,  whence  she  is  a  virgin  divin 
ij^vhoaa  baati  la  iuMoataibla  to.^<  paidon  of 


vas  deprived  of  ^gfat  Ibr  having 
NIB  bar  in  tha  bath;  and  Hephaatna  (Vnloao). 
«ho  made  aa  attempt  upon  iwr  diaatitf  ,  waa 

obli^^ed  to  take  to  flight.  For  this  reasoti.  the 
aacieat  traditions  always  describe  the  goddess 
aidrmaed;  and  when  Orfd  make*  her  appear 
naked  befire  P;iriiJ.  he  nli.'i!ii!..ii.i  the  genuine 
Athena  (Minerva)  was  worshipped  in  all 

•  "          Bar  -wonhip  -waa  mtroduoed 

toinii  00  tba  Laka  Oopab  at » 


of  Owaia. 
tba 


very  early  period  into  Attica,  where  sho  became 
tba  graat  national  divinity  of  the  city  and  the 

eountry.  Here  she  wa.'t  regarded  as  tli"  i7.'u  a<j- 
reipa,  vyUtOy  aud  rzaiuvia.  i  hc  tide  niu  ihul  in 
the  reign  of  Ceerops  both  Poseidon  (Neptune) 
aud  Atiima  (Minerva)  eootended  for  the  jv>!i?e3- 
siuu  uf  Athens.  The  goda  resolved  that  wiuob- 
ever  of  them  produaad  a  gilt  moat  uaefiil  ia 
mortals  Bhould  have  possession  of  the  land. 
Poseidon  (Neptune)  struck  the  ground  with 
his  tridant  and  straightway  a  bono  appeared. 
Atlii'ua  (Minerva)  then  planted  the  olivc.  Tlic 
gods  thereupon  decreed  that  the  olive  was  more 
nseful  to  man  than  tho  bone,  and  gara  ^  eity 
to  the  gixldo-is,  from  whom  it  was  csdlcd  Athenas. 
At  Athens  the  magnificent  festival  of  the  J^ana- 
MsiMBO  waa  odebrated  in  honor  of  tiie  goddesoi 
At  this  festival  took  place  the  grand  processiuu, 
which  was  represented  on  the  £riexe  of  tho  Par- 
tb^ioo.  (  Via.  Diet,  of  Ant^  art  Panathen/Ka.) 
At  Lindus,  in  Khodes,  ber  worship  was  likewise 
very  ancient.  Respecting  its  introduction  into 
Italy,  and  the  modidcations  which  her  character 
underwanC  there,  vitL  Mnwa.  Among  tlio 
things  sacred  to  her  we  may  mention  tho  owl, 
geriwnt,  wK-k,  and  olive-tree,  which  she  was 
suioi  to  liave  created  in  her  contest  with  Posei> 
flon  (Neptuno)  about  the  possession  of  Attica. 
The  SHCnhces  utrero<l  to  ber  consisted  of  bulls, 
rams,  and  aaws.  Athena  (Minerva)  was  fre- 
quently represented  itj  works  of  art,  in  which 
we  generally  find  some  uf  the  loi lowing  diarao- 
tariMoa;  1.  Tbe  helmet,  whieh  she  usnally 
wears  on  her  bead,  but  iu  a  few  instances  car« 
ries  in  her  hand.  It  is  generally  ornamented 
m  ttia  most  beantiful  mamar  with  griffina, 

beads  of  ratns,  horses,  and  sphinxes.  2.  Tlie 
agio,  which  is  represeutod  on  works  of  art,  not 
aa  a  ibiald,  bat  aa  a  soaiakin,  oorerad  with 

scales,  set  with  tlie  appalling  Gorgon's  head,  and 
surrounded  with  tassels.  {Vid,  JMct.  of  Ant, 
art  iBoia.)  2.  The  round  Arfolle  ifafaltC  hi  tha 

eentre  of  which  tho  head  of  Medusa  likewise 
appears.  4.  Objects  sacred  to  her,  such  as  au 
ouve-branoh,  a  serpent,  an  owl,  a  cook,  mm!  a 
lance.     Her  garment  is  usually  tbe  Spartan 

tunic  witiiout  sleeve)*,  and  over  it  she  wears 
a  cloak,  tho  peplus,  or,  though  rarely,  the 
chlamys. 

AxnKX/K  {'\Or;vtti,  aim  'XOrjvT]  in  Homer:  'h(h}- 
vaiof,  if  'AOrjvaia,  AthCnif n.sis :  uuw  AtftniM),  ih,i 
capital  of  Attica,  about  thirty  stadia  from  the 
sea,  on  the  southwest  slop.?  of  Mount  Lyealx't- 
tus,  between  tho  small  rivers  Cepbisus  on  the 
west  and  llisAus  on  the  east,  the  latter  of  which 
flowed  close  hy  the  walls  of  the  town.  'Ilie 
moetancieut  part  of  it,  the  Acropnlix,  is  said  to 
have  been  built  by  the  mythical  Oeoro|)e,  hot 
the  city  itself  is  said  to  have  owed  iti^  origin  to 
Theseus,  who  united  the  twelve  independeul 
atatea  or  towosbtpa  of  Attioa  into  one  atate,  ano 
made  Athene  their  capital.  Tlie  city  was  burn- 
ed by  Xerxes  b  B.C.  480,  but  was  soon  rebuilt 
under  tho  adminialration  of  Tbemietoele*.  and 

was  adorned  witli  public  buildings  by  Ciinon 
and  espeeiully  bv  Pericles,  in  whose  time  (EG. 
4«0-4'29)  it  reaobod  ita  groatert  splendor.  Tta 
beauty  Avas  chiefly  owing  to  its  public  buildings 
for  the  private  booses  were  mosuy  insignificant 
and  ita  atraala  badly  hiid  out  iViward  the  end 
of  Iha  Pakpomieabn  war>  it  oootained  tan  tboih 
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wad  booses  (Xea,  Mem^  iil,  t,  §  14>  wUoih,  at 

t)ip  nite  of  twelve  inbabilants  to  a  hox^^c  -would 
^ive  a  populatioD  of  ooe  hundred  and  twenty 
ttodaaao,  thongfa  Sdoie  writers  make  the  iu- 
babitanta  as  many  !is  one  hundred  mid  eiijlity 
thousand.  Under  the  Romans  Athens  continued 
to  be  a  JT**^^  flomMiin^  city,  tad  retained 
many  privileges  and  immunities  when  Southern 
Oreece  was  formed  into  the  Roman  province 
of  Aduda.  It  tuffered  gr^T  on  its  capture 
by  Sulla,  B.C.  8r<,  nnd  was  drprivod  of  many 
of  its  privileges,  it  was  at  that  time,  and  also 
dnriog  liio  tuijf  eeotnriea  of  th«  OhriitbD  era, 
one  of  the  chief  seats  of  learning;,  and  ibe 
Romans  were  accustomed  to  send  their  eons  to 
Athens,  as  to  a  UniveraitT,  for  tbe  completion 
of  their  education.  Hadrian,  who  was  very 
partial  to  Athens,  and  frequently  resided  in  the 
cit^  (A.D.  122,  128),  adorned  it  with  many  new 
buildings,  and  his  example  was  followed  by 
llorodes  Atticus,  who  spent  large  sums  of  mon- 
ey upon  beautifying  the  city  in  tbe  reign  of  M. 
Aurelius.  Athens  c<:>nsi8ted  of  two  distinct 
parts  :  L  The  Cif}/  (rd  uarv).  j)ro|>orly  so  called, 
divided  into,  1.  The  Upper  City  or  Acropolis  (j^ 
uvu  Tr6?uc,  (UpomwUf,),  and,  2.  The  Lower  City 
{ff  KuTu  7r6?./r),  Piirmunded  with  walls  by  Tbe- 
mistocles.  II.  riic  three  harbor-towns  of  Pi- 
raus,  Munychia,  and  Phalt'rum,  also  snrrounded 
•with  walls  by  Theniistooles,  and  cot)nccted  with 
the  city  by  means  of  the  lonff  icaiia  (rd  uaxpd 
"^ftzv),  l>udt  under  the  administration  of  Per- 
icles. Tlie  lonfj  walls  consisted  of  the  wall  to 
Phol^rum  on  the  east^  thirty-five  stadia  long 
(about  four  mfles),  and  of  the  wall  to  Fineus  on 
the  west,  forty  sfndia  lonf»  falxiut  four  and  a 
half  miles) ;  between  these  two,  at  a  short  dis 
taoee  from  tfa«  hitter  and  pwallel  to  It,  another 
"u  ull  was  erected,  thus  makincj  two  w.ills  leading 
to  the  Pirieus  (sometimes  called  OKe'/jj),  with 
n  narrow  passage  between  them.  There  were, 
tlierefore,  three  long  walla  in  all ;  bui  tlie  name 
of  Lonff  IValU  seems  to  have  been  ouufined  to 
the  two  leading  to  the  Pircna,  wUle  Hie  one 
leading  to  PhalSrum  was  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  the  Phalerum  Wall  (rd  ^ahtpuiitv  rth 
Xo^).  The  entire  drenit  of  the  walls  was  one 
hundred  and  seventy-four  and  a  half  stadia 
(nearly  twenty-two  miles),  of  which  forty-three 
stadia  (nearly  five  and  a  half  miles)  belonged  to 
tile  city,  seventy-five  stadia  (uiue  and  a  tialf 
miles)  to  the  lon^  wolb,  and  fifty-six  an  !  u  half 
stadia  (seven  mdes)  to  Tiroius,  Munycina,  and 
FhalCrum. — 1.  Topogoapht  of  the  Acropous 
OE  Upper  Citt.  The  Aempolis,  ti\m  cHllod  6V- 
cropia,  from  it«  rc])uted  fouuder,  was  a  steep 
rock  in  the  middle  of  the  citv,  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  hi;,'h,  eleven  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
long,  and  five  hundred  broad:  its  sides  were 
naturally  scarped  on  all  sides  exeept  the  weit- 
eni  end.  It  was  orifjinally  surrouiuled  by  an 
ancient  Cvclopian  wall,  said  to  have  been  built 
by  the  Felasgums ;  at  the  tune  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war  only  the  iiortliern  part  of  this  wall 
remamed,  and  thia  portion  was  still  called  tlie 
PeUu^e  Wall ;  while  liie  sonthem  part,  which 
had  been  rebuilt  by  Cimon,  was  called  the  Ci- 
monian  WalL  On  the  western  end  of  the  Aoro* 
poliik  where  Moeie  ia  alone  praetieable»  were 
the  magnificent  PaoPTLiEA,  '  the  Enti-ances," 
built  by  Pericles,  before  the  light  wing  of  which 
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was  Uie  small  temple  of  Nlif  'Arrrpof.  Th* 

summit  of  the  Acropolis  was  eorered  with  tern 
pies,  statues  of  bruuze  and  marble,  and  vaiioi* 
other  works  of  arL  Of  the  temples,  the  grand- 
est was  the  Parthexox,  sacred  to  the  "  Virgin' 
goddeaa  Athena  (Minerva);  aud  north  of  the 
Parthenon  wm  the  magnificent  EaMBWii,  coq* 
tainin*,'  three  separate  temples,  one  (>f  Athena 
l'i)iiji.s  {ll(j>.LUi),ov  the  "  Protectress  of  the  bUUe," 
the  Krccltthlnm  proper,  or  sanetotty  of  Biwh 
theus,  and  the  1'i.iudroaium,  or  sanctuary  of 
Pandrosoe,  the  daughter  of  Cecrops.  Between 
the  Fkrth&wn  and  Breehtheum  was  the  colossal 
statue  of  Athena  Promachos  {Ylpofiaxor),  or  the 
"  Fighter  in  the  Front,"  whose  helmet  and  spe^ 
was  tbe  first  oljeot  oo  the  Aeropolia  ▼iaUe 
from  the  sesi. — 2.  TopooE.^riiY  or  the  Lowxa 
Cixr.  The  lower  city  was  bulk  in  the  plaia 
round  tiie  Aenmolb^  but  the  plain  alao  ooo- 
tainod  several  bills,  especially  in  the  southwest- 
ern paru — Walls.  The  ancient  waUs  embraoed 
a  much  greater  drenit  than  the  modem  eoan 
On  tiie  west  they  included  the  hill  of  the 
Nympha  and  the  Puyj^  oo  the  south  UMy  ex* 
tended  a  little  bevood  the  IUmo^  and  oo  Um 
ea.sl  they  crossed  the  Ilissus,  near  the  Lyceum, 
which  was  outside  the  walls.-c-GATEa.  Their 
number  is  unknown,  and  the  position  of  many  of 
them  is  uncertain ;  but  the  following  list  con- 
tains the  most  important  On  the  west  sids 
were,  1.  Dipylwn  (AttrvXov,  more  anciently  Qpia- 
oiai  or  KepofiiKcu),  the  most  frequented  gate  of 
the  city,  leadiiiij  from  the  inner  Ceraniious  to 
the  outer  Ceraniicus,  luid  to  the  Academy. — 2. 
The  Sacred  Gate  {al  'lepal  JlvXai),  where  the  sa- 
cred road  to  KleU-sis  began. — 3.  7V/<;  KnI/jhf'i, 
Gate  (ai  'iTTTzudcg  tt.),  probably  between  the  hill 
of  the  Nymphs  and  the  Poyx!r--4.  Tht  Piraan 
Gate  {i)  YletpaiK})  r.),  between  the  Pnyx  aud  tlie 
Museum,  leading  U>  the  carriage  road  (u/iu^irof) 
between  the  Lo^  Walls  to  the  Pirsua — 5.  Tkk 
Mtlltian  Gale  (oi  yie/urUhr  t,),  m  called  because 
it  led  to  the  demus  MeUte,  within  the  city.  Oo 
the  ioath  side,  gomg  from  weet  to  enst^  8. 

Gate  of  the  Dead  {al  'Wplai  77.),  in  tbe  ueitrbboi> 
hood  of  the  Museum,  placed  by  many  authoii- 
tiee  00  the  north  side.— 7.  Tkt  leenuM  6«U{ci 
'Iruviat  n-.),  near  the  Ilissus,  where  the  road  to 
Pholdrum  besao.  On  the  east  side,  going  from 
south  to  norflir-8.  Hu  Oat*  0/  JDiodbarM 
Aioxupot'c  ~.),  leading  to  the  Lyceum. — 9.  Tk» 
JJiomCan  Gate  (9  Atdfuia  it.),  leading  to  Cyno- 
sarges  and  the  demus  Diomea.  On  the  north 
side, — 10.  The  AchamioH  Gate  {al  'Axapvual  ir.) 
leading  to  tbe  demus  Achamos. — Cnur  Dis- 
TRioxa.  The  inner  CeramleM  {Kepa/ieiKo^),  or 
"  Potter's  Quarter,"*  m  the  west  of  the  city,  ex- 
tending north  as  far  as  the  gate  Dipylum,  hj 
which  it  was  separated  from  the  outer  CeranM- 
eus;  the  southern  part  of  the  inner  Ceramious 
eootaincd  the  Agora  {uyopu),  or  "  market-place,'* 
the  only  one  in  the  city  (for  there  were  nut  two 
market- places,  as  some  suppoBe)^  lying 
weet  of  the  Acropoli»,  and  between  the 
olia,  the  Areopagus,  the  Pnyx,  and  the  Ml 
um.  The  demus  MelUe,  south  of  the  inner 
Ceramicus,  and  perhaps  embracing  the  hill  of 
the  Museum,  llie  oemus  Scamltonida,  west 
of  the  inner  Ceramieue,  between  the  Pnyx  and 
the  Hill  of  the  NymiAs  The  Collutun.  south 
of  Melite.   CW«,  a  uistnot  south  of  Collytus 
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ad  A*  MnoMt  along  the  IBssiis.  in  which  ■ 
were  the  graves  of  Cimon  and  Thuoydides. 
Xmum;  a  district  east  of  Melite  and  Golly  tus, 
bflwMn  the  Aeropolia  and  the  Ilissus.  JHomtOy ' 
a  dktrict  in  the  east  of  the  city,  near  the  gate 
theaaoe  oaiue  aud  th«  Cynoaarges.  Agree, 
adi^iet  aaoUk  of  Diomcik— Hilu.  The  Ariop- 
iffWi{'kpdov  Turof  or  'Apeio^  "'i>of),  the  "  IIlll 
oC  Ares'  (Mars),  veet  of  the  Acropolis,  which 
giifv  iti  mne  to  the  Alebnited  eeniMil  fhet 

held      jittincs  there  (fid.  Diet,  of  Anf  s.  t-.), 
was  accessible  oo  the  aouUi  aide  bj  a  flight  of 
itfpf  eat  oat  «f  the  raek.  The  HUi  of  tht 
Xmphi,  Dt'ttliweat  of  the   Areopagus.  The 
i'ayar  (Un;),  a  semicircular  hill,  aoutbweat  of  | 
Op  AreupeguB,  where  the  eHBembliee  of  the' 
people  were  held  in  earlier  time?,  for  ellerward 
the  people  osually  met  ill  the  Theatre  of  Dioiiy- 1 
KM  (Baocboa)  ( Vid.  DM.  of  Ant  p.  440,  b.  Sd 
cd.)  The  Mutiiim,  ioxiiXx  of  the  Puyx  aud  the 
Artopagus.  on  which  was  the  monuiuent  of 
Pttilopappus.  and  where  the  Maoedoniaiia  boUt  a 
!jrtr->A — Srarrrs.    Of  these  we  have  littk-  in 
foniiAtion.  We  read  of  the  Piraan  Street,  which  | 
Isd  fnmi  the  Pirean  gate  to  the  Agora  ;  of  the  j 
8bmt9/  the  Herma,  which  ran  aloag  the  Agora  ' 
Wveeo  the  Stoa  Basil^os  aud  Stua  PoecilS ;  of  | 
Am  Slrtit  of  the  Tripodt,  ou  the  east  of  the 

Of  toese  the  most  ini|x)rt;iut  was  the  (Hym-^ 
fiiwm  ('0).vfxmeicn-),  or  I'eiuple  of  tlie  Olyra- 1 
pirn  Zeus  (Jupiter),  souUicast  of  the  Acropolis, 
war  Uie  Ili^sufl  and  the  foiiufnin  Callirrlax^!,  ' 
irhk:fa  was  long  uutiui^bcd,  aud  was  lirst  ctitu- 
pUted  by  HadruuD.  Theaitm  {Qnatiov),  or  Tem- 
ple of  The.M»us.  on  a  hill  north  <«f  the  Areopagus, 
BOW  eooverted  into  the  Museum  of  Athens. 
9lr  1M«  o/  Am  {Mm),  tooth  of  the  Areop- 
•|Q*  aod  west  of  the  Acropolis.  MetrOum  (Slij- 
^fV""),  or  temple  of  the  mother  of  the  gods, 
ottef  the  Agora,  aod  eonth  of  the  Aeropolia, 
■■f  ti;f  Senate  House,  and  the  Odeum  of  II"  - 
ndM  Atticua.  Beaidea  theae,  there  was  a  vast 
wbi.1  of  oOier  tamplea  joaU  parte  of  the  dty. 
—t  The  Smate  Jlonse  (jlov/.fvrtjjnoi),  at  the 
■Qlh  end  of  the  Agonu— 8.  The  T/udue  (i^uAof ), 
t  roaed  baffldng  doae  to  ttie  Senate  Home, 
'^Lich  tt-rved  as  the  new  Prytanfium,  in  which 
tiM  Prytaaea  took  their  meala  and  offered  their 
Mrifiecu  (  Vid.  Diet,  of  Ant  a.  v.>— t.  The 
frn^'inrnm  (irpiToveioi'),  at  the  iiortlioaBtorn 
ftotof  tbe  Acropolis,  where  the  Prytaoea  ueed 
■bn  aadoitly  to  take  tiidr  meela,  and  where 
fte  laws  of  S«*lon  were  preserved. — 5.  Stoce 
(frooi),  or  HalU,  su|j>ported  by  pillars,  and  used 
■  places  of  resort  m  the  heat  of  the  day.  of 
^twh  there  were  several  in  Atbom.  (  Vid.  Diet, 
if  AuL,  p.  944,  2d  ed.)  In  the  Agora  Uicre 
Wwe  three :  tliu  Stoa  Banlioe  (<rro<i  /iaatXt <of), 
tke  court  of  the  King-Archon,  on  the  west  aide 
of  the  Agora;  the  Slna  Pir<d^  [nroh  7roiKl?.T}),9o 
called  because  it  was  adorned  with  fresco  naint- 
iop  of  the  baUle  of  MawthoP  and  other  achieve- 
austiby  Pulygnotus,  Lycon,  and  others  ;  and  the 
StatEliutherim^^aToil  h.cvOipio^),  or  ilall  of  Zeua 
Qeotberius,  b  -lh  ou  the  south  side  of  the  Agora. — 
6t  Tktatres.  The  Theatre  of  Dionuinii{Ji'irrfiuK), 
€B  the  toutheastem  slope  of  the  Aeropolia,  was 
Ihe  great  theatre  of  the  state  (vmL  Diet,  of  Ant. 
P- 1120.  2d  ed);  besides  this  there  were  three 
{yiiia),  for  oootetta  ia  vocal  and  iostro- 


mental  mnaie  (vid.  Diet,  of  Ant.,  $.  v.),  an  an 
cient  one  near  the  fountaiu  CallirrlxM.-,  a  si  cotid 
built  by  Pericles,  close  t«^  the  tlieatre  of  Diony- 
BUB  (Bacdiiw),  oo  the  southeasteru  slojie  of  the 
Aci'opoli!^.  find  a  thitil  built  by  Herodes  Attious, 
in  houor  of  hia  wife  Kegilla,  on  the  eouthweatera 
slope  of  the  Acro^xjlia,  of  which  there  are  still 
considei-able  reniauis. — 7.  SlaJium  (rd  Sradtov), 
south  of  the  lliseua,  in  the  district  Agvta. — 8 
Momumenti.  The  M«nt$ment  of  Anaronieut, 
r,;rrhr.\tfs^  f<»nn(  rly  <  alleil  the  Tiixc'r  of  the 
WiiuUf  au  octagonal  buildiug  north  of  the  Acro- 
polis, still  eztut,  was  an  horologium.  (FtdL 
Diet,  of  A  K /.,  p.  6 1 6,  2d  ed. )  Tho,  Choragie  M<m- 
umerU  of  JL^aicraUt^  frequently  but  errooeoualy 
oafled  the  Lantem  ^  Demtutketm,  etill  extant, 
in  the  Street  of  the  Tripods.  The  Jfonument 
Uarmodiue  and  ArietoffUon  in  the  Agora,  just 
before  the  ascent  to  the  Aeropolia.-— Suburbs. 
The  Outer  Ceram]aui  {6  l^u  Ka/jjvftcfo^),  north- 
west of  the  city,  was  the  finest  suburb  of  Atheus : 
here  were  buried  tho  Athenians  who  had  fallen 
in  war,  and  at  the  further  end  of  it  was  the 
AcADEMiA,  six  stadia  fi-«)tn  the  city.  Cynrnargee 
(rd  Kvvoaap)  if),  east  of  the  city,  before  the  gate 
Diomea,  a  gymnasium  sacred  to  Hercules, 
where  Autislhcues,  the  founder  of  tlie  Cynic 
school,  taught.  Lyclum  {jb  ACkciov),  Boutht  ust 
of  the  Cynosaiges,  a  gymnasium  sacred  to 
Apollo  Lycgus,  where  Anatotle  and  the  FeiifWr 
tctics  taught 

ATHK>\e  ('A07V<u :  now  Atenah),  a  sea-port 
town  of  P^>ntu^  named  from  ite  temple  of 
Athena  (Miuervai 

Atho^ov  ('AAtwmoi').  m  general  a  temple  of 
Athena,  or  any  place  consecrated  to  the  godile.-w. 
The  name  was  especially  given  to  a  school 
founded  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian  at  Rome  about 
A.D.  1"«3,  for  the  promotion  of  literary  and  f^ei- 
eutiho  studies.  It  was  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Foraro,  and  at  tfie  foot  of  the  Awentine 
Hill:  it  had  a  staff  of  profcpsors  paid  by  the 
government,  and  continued  in  repute  till  the  fifth 
century  of  our  era.  (  Vid,  Diet.  0/  Ant,  a.  e.>— 
Athen.elm  WJI.S  also  the  name  of  a  town  in  Ar- 
cadia, not  far  from  Megalopolis,  and  of  a  place 
m  Athanuuda  in  Epima. 

AtaxsMm  {'XOrjvaioc).  1.  A  contemporarr 
of  Archimedes,  the  author  of  an  extant  woilc 
UepH  UrjxavTif^'''*^''  (on  wtriike  engines),  ad- 
dressed to  Marcellu-s  (probably  the  conqui  l  or  of 
Syraouse);  printed  in  IhsTenot's  Matheinatiei 
VetereM,  Paris.  I69a— -1  A  learned  Oreek  gram- 
marian, of  Naucratis  in  Egvpt,  lived  about  AJ>. 
230,  first  at  Alexaodrea  and  afterword  at  Rome. 
His  extant  work  is  entitled  the  Deipnonophiatm 
{^ei-:rvoao<piaTai),  i.  e.,  the  Bauqurt  of  the  Learned, 
in  fifteen  books,  of  which  the  first  two  books, 
aud  pai-ts  of  the  third,  eleventh,  and  fifteenth, 
exist  only  in  an  Epitome.  The  work  may  be 
considered  one  of  the  earliest  collections  of 
what  are  called  Ana,  being  an  immense  mass  of 
aooedotee,  extracts  from  the  writings  of  poets 
historians,  draniatista,  philosophers,  orators,  aud 
physicians,  of  facts  in  natural  history,  criticisms 
and  discussiona  on  almoat  erery  eonceivaUe  wb 
jf*ot,  espi'oiallv  on  eaptronomy.  Atht'n<'PU9  re 
presents  himself  as  describing  to  his  fiieud  Ti« 
raoc rates  a  full  account  of  the  conversation  at  a 
banquet  at  R'^me.  at  which  Galen,  the  physician, 
and  Ulpiau,  the  jurist,  were  among  the  guests 
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^EJiiUM:  By  Ca*aubon,  Gcnev^  1597  ;  by 
SchweighMuser,  Argentorati.  1801-1807  ;  aod  by 
W.  Dmdor^  Lips.,  1827. — 8,  A  celebrated  phy« 
lioiaii,  fomider  of  the  medical  aect  of  the  I^eu- 
matfci,  was  born  at  Attalia  in  Oilida,  ttud  prac- 
ticed at  Koine  about  A.D.  50. 

AtHiRAofistf  {'AOr/vayopaf),  an  Athenian 
kwopher,  converted  to  the  Cbristian  religion  in 
the  aecond  century  of  our  era,  is  tlie  author  of 
two  extant  worki^  An  Apology  for  C^riBtiant, 
addressed  to  the  emperors  M.  Aurolius  and  bis 
ion  Commodus,  and  a  treatise  in  defence  of  the 
tenet  of  the  resarreetioa — EditionM:  By  Fell, 
Oxon.,  1682;  Recheabcig^  lipa,  1684-^;  De- 
chair,  OzoD,  1706. 

AnmrlXi  ('AA^w^X*  Burnttnod  PhUottor- 
gun,  wife  of  Ariobarznoos  If.,  king  of  Cappa- 
docio,  and  mother  of  Ariobarzanes  II L  —  2. 
Daughter  of  Leootiw,  aftanrard  named  Eo- 

XKX  lA. 

ATttKMioN  i^Ad^iuv}.  1.  A  OiUoiao,  one  of  the 
eonimanderi  of  the  ilaTea  in  flie  wwmd  eenrfle 

war  in  Sicily,  maintained  his  ground  for  some 
time  sucoeasfuJly,  and  defeated  L.  JLiainius  La- 
eullns,  but  was  at  length  conquered  and  killed  in 
B.C.  101  by  the  consul  M*.  Aquilliua.— [2.  A 
comic  poet  of  Athens,  of  whoge  plays  only  one 
fragment  has  been  preserved;  it  is  printed  in 
Meiueke's  Fragmenta  Comic.  Orar.,  voL  ii.,  p. 
*lC5-6,  edit,  minor. — 3.  A  paiutor,  lx)rn  at  Mar- 
ouea  in  Thrace.  Ue  was  a  pupil  of  Glauciou  of 
Corinth,  and  gave  pramiee  of  ezoelleoee, 
but  died  young.] 

ATOiMdooRus  {'\$Tiv66upo().  1.  Of  Tarsus,  a 
Stoie  philosopher  sumamed  OordfyUa,  was  the 
keeper  of  the  library  at  Pergamus,  anfl  nfter- 
WAui  removed  to  Rome,  where  he  lived  with  IL 
Cato,  at  whose  hcoM  be  died— 8.  Of  Tuvna,  a 
Stoic  philosopher,  sumamed  Cannnitnt,  from 
Caoa  in  Cilicia,  the  birth-place  of  his  father, 
vlioee  name  was  Sandoo.  He  vaa  a  pupil  of 
I'osidoiiins  nt  RhrKles,  ntid  aftorward  tauj^lit  at 
ApoUouiu  iu  Epirus,  where  the  young  Octaviua 
eafaeequently  the  Emperor  Augustus)  was  one 
of  his  discijiles.  He  accompanied  the  latter  to 
llome,  and  beeame  one  of  his  intimate  friends 
and  advleen.  In  his  old  age  be  returned  to 
Tarsus,  where  he  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-two. 
He  was  the  author  of  geveral  works,  which  are 
not  cxtADt— 8.  A  sculptor,  the  son  and  pupil  of 
Agosanderof  Rhodes,  wliom  be  aseistedin  «ze- 
cuting  the  g^oup  of  Laocoon.    V'ul.  Aoesaxdee. 

AraK^tia  (now  Adige  or  Elsch),  rises  iu  the 
Bntian  Alpe,  recoives  the  AtIgis  (now  BUneh), 
flows  through  Upper  Italy  past  Verona,  and 
falls  into  the  Adriatic  by  mauy  mouths. 

AxmSifm  {'Adfiovr/,  also  'Adftovia  and  *A6fio- 
vov :  'Adfiovnr,  feni.  'JiOuov'tc),  an  Attic  denius 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Cecropis,  afterward  to  the 
tribe  Atlalb. 

Athob  {'AOur,  n\m  'KQu-j>  :   'ABuIttjc now 
Haghion  Oto$^  JJonie  Santo,  I  &,  Holtf  Moutiiain}, 
the  moanbdnoas  pedombi,  alio  eaUed  Aete, 
which  projoots  from  CHlllcidicc  in  Macodnni.a. 
At  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  the  mouqtain  i 
rieea  abruptly  from  tbe  aea  to  a  beigfat  of  il849 1 
feet :  tlere  is  no  anchorage  for  ship^  at  its  base, 
and  the  voyage  around  it  was  so  dreaded  bv  i 
marinera  that  Xencei  bad  a  eanal  cut  through  | 
the  isthmus,  which  connects  the  peninsula  with 
the  main  land,  to  a£ford  a  passage  to  hie  fleet^l 
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Vtd.  AcANTHOS.  The  isthmus  is  about  ooe  ami  a 
half  milee  across ;  and  there  are  most  distitict 
traces  of  the  canal  to  be  seen  in  the  present 
day ;  so  that  we  must  not  imitata  ttie  aheptiapm 
of  Juvenal  (x,  174),  and  of  many  modem  writ- 
ers, who  refused  to  believe  that  the  canal  was 
ever  out  The  peninsula  oontained  Mreral  flour- 
ishing cities  in  antiquity,  and  is  now  studded 
with  numerous  mooastenes,  cloisters,  and  chapels^ 
whence  it  demee  its' modem  name.  In  tMie 
monasteries  some  valuable  MSS.  of  aooieot  m* 
thors  have  been  discovered. 

Ath^bu  {'AepiSti),  a  dty  in  the  Delta  of 
Effypt ;  capital  of  the  Nomos  Athribltcs. 

[Ath&ulla  {'AOpov^Xa :  now  Jathrib  or  Me- 
dina), a  eitjr  ef  -Aiabia  FeUa^  enqnend  bj 
.^Elius  Gallus.] 

Atia,  mother  of  Auoosivs. 

Amlk  or  Amila  Osm,  the  priocipBl  men* 
bers  of  which  are  given  under  their  mmamw, 
OALAntsva,  BMmixn,  and  SEaaAxus. 

Anucflinii^  a  Roman  jurist,  who  probably 
lived  about  A.D.  50,  is  referred  to  in  the  Digest 

ATiLhn.  1.  L.,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Ro- 
man juriili  who  gave  public  instruction  in  law, 
probably  lived  about  B.C.  100.  He  wrote  com- 
mentaries on  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables. — 2. 
M.,  one  of  the  earlv  Roman  poets,  wrote  both 
tragedies  and  comedies,  but  npparentlj  a  grceiter 
number  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former. 

Atxna  (Atiuas,  -atis :  now  Atina),  a  town  of 
the  Volflci  in  Latimn.  afterward  a  Roman  colony. 

Atintanks  C-Vrn  j  it),  an  Epirot  people  in 
Illyria,  on  the  borders  of  Macedonia :  theii*  coun- 
try, AlintaniOj  was  reckoned  part  of  IfaeedodiL 

Atios  Vabus.    Vid  Varus. 

Ati^tIccm  Make.    VuL  Ockanvs. 

Atlamtib  ('ArAoyrff,  ee.  i^orX  aeeoiding  to 
an  ancient  tradition,  a  groat  island  west  of  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules  in  the  Ocean,  opposite  Monot 
Atlaa :  it  powcseed  a  nnmerous  population,  and 
was  adorned  with  every  beauty ;  its  powerful 
princes  invaded  Africa  and  Europe,  but  were 
defeated  by  the  Atfaeniane  and  tiieir  alKee :  ila 
inhabitants  ofterward  became  wicked  and  im- 
pious, and  the  island  was  in  consequence  swal- 
lowed up  in  tiie  oeean  in  a  day  and  a  night 
This  legi-ud  is  given  by  Plato  in  the  Ttmam 
and  is  said  to  have  been  related  to  Solon  bj  the 
Egyptian  priests.  The  Canary  Islands,  or  the 
Azores,  which  periiapawere  visited  by  the  Plioe- 
nicians,  may  have  given  rise  to  the  legend ;  but 
some  modem  writers  regard  it  as  indicative  of  a 
vague  belief  in  antiqnitj  in  the  eiiitepee  ct  tiie 
wcBtern  hemisphere. 

Atlas  ('ArAof),  son  of  lapetus  and  Clyrtieno, 
and  brother  of  Prometheus  and  BpiDicth<  u?. 
He  made  war  with  the  other  Titans  upon  Jupi- 
ter (Zeus),  and  being  conquered,  was  condemued 
to  bear  henv.to  on  his  head  and  hands :  accord* 
ing  to  Homer,  Atlas  bears  the  long  columns 
which  keep  asunder  heaven  and  earth.  The 
myth  eeema  to  have  arieen  from  flie  idea  that 
I'iftv  mountains  support  the  heavens.  Later 
traditions  distort  the  original  idea  still  more,  bj 
making  Atlas  a  man  who  was  netamorpboeed 
into  a  mountain.  Thus  Ovid  {Mrt.,  iv..  G'Jfi, 
seq.)  relates  that  Perseus  came  to  Atlas  and 
asKed  for  shelter,  wbidi  waa  refbied,  'where* 
upon  Perseus,  by  means  of  the  head  of  Medusa, 
ebauged  him  into  Mount  Atlas^  on  wluoh  rested 
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iMfW  'villi  dD  ill  stefB.  Othen  go  ditl  for- 
IhCT,  and  represont  Atlas  as  a  powerful  kiug. 
«Im>  poMWtd  gr«it  knowledge  of  the  oourees 
•r  (httten^  and  who  wu  tbo  first  who  tangbt 

tneo  Uutt  hMveo  had  the  form  of  a  globe. 
Bme*  tint  wprciiioo  that  lieayeo  rested  oo  his 
ihs^Mirs  fTM  Ngarded  an  a  merely  figtiratiye 
mod«  cf  spilhiqg.  At  first,  the  story  uf  Atloa 
refitned  to  ON  mountain  only,  which  was  be- 
liered  to  exist  oo  the  extreme  bountkoy  of  the 
earth ;  bat,  as  geoerapbieal  knowledge  exteod- 
td,  tb«  oame  of  AUas  was  transferred  to  other 
plaoea,  sod  thns  we  read  of  a  Mauretanian,  Ital- 
isi^  Areadiao,  and  ereo  of  a  Caucasian  Atlus. 
Ihe  common  opinion,  however,  was,  that  the 
hssTen-beariog  Atlas  was  in  the  northwest  of 
AfrioL  See  below.  Atlaa  was  the  father  of 
tbe  Pleiades  by  Pleione  or  by  lle^poris ;  of  the 
iiyades  sod  Uesperides  by  ^f^thra  ;  aud  uf  (llno- 
WtmmA  Maia  by  Stwope.  Dione  aod  Calyp- 
m,Ey»»  ssd  He^pems,  are  likewise  called  his 
sUnm  AUanilikUt,  a  desceodaot  uf  Atlua,  ea- 
MsUlf  MmUT,  Ua  grandson  by  Maia  (com  p. 
Mimri  fanmao  nepot  Ailantit,  Hor,,  Carrn^ 
10)b  aqU  Hcrniaphroditus,  »on  of  Mercury.  At- 
mUm  aod  Atlantit,  a  female  descendant  of  At- 
lu,  especially  the  Pleiadi  aud  Uyad.<;. 

Atus  Mom  ('ArAOf :  now  Altai),  was  the 
g«aenl  aane  m  Uie  great  monntain  range 
which  coreit  tbs  aorface  of  northern  Africa, 
Wtveeo  tbe  MadBtemuiean  aod  Great  Desert 
(sow  SaKarm),  oo  the  north  and  south,  aiKl  the 
Atliotic  and  the  Lesser  Svrtis  on  tbe  west  and 
«sit;  the  mountain  chains  southeast  of  the 
Umt  Byrtia,  though  ooniMetad  iHth  tba  AthM» 
A)  not  properly  belong  to  it,  and  were  called 
other  names.  The  northern  and  southern 
Mgciof thia systomvan  dintioguished  by  the 
asmes  cf  Ati.as  Minor  and  Atlas  Major,  and 
a  diitioetioa  was  made  between  tlte  three  re- 
fm  iaia  wbiob  thsy  divided  tho  oouotry.  VH. 
AiuoA,  pi  98,  & 

Axoiu  (*Araoo«X  daqg^tw  of  Cyrus,  and  wife  | 
HMasMiTaly  of  her  brouwr  Ofembyses,  of  Smar'  | 
dis  tho  Magian,  and  of  Darius  Ilystaspis,  over  \ 
vitom  she  possessed  great  influence.   She  bore 
fisrioi  four  sons,  Xerxes,  Masistes,  Adieemenes, 
tad  Ujitaspes. 

Knjs.  or  Hatba  ("ATpoi,  tH  'ATpa  :  'Arptrvoc, 
Atrenus:  now  Hoar,  southwest  of  MonU),  a 
itroogly-fortified  city  on  a  high  mountain  in  Mes- 
<^)oUmia,  ichabitf-d  by  people  of  tbe  Arab  race. 

SniPRONius,  AriiAiiMs.  1.  A.,  consul  13.U. 
49*  ud  8.        consul  444  and  censor 

443—3.  (\  consul  4'23,  ftra^dit  unsuccessfully 
agaiiiit  the  Vol&ciaus,  and  waa  in  consequence 
mdanned  to  pa\  a  heavy  fine. — 4.  L.,  accused 
Manas  CaUua  Aufui^  whom  Giearo  dafdoded, 
WBlO. 

Anux  ('Arpo^:  'ArpuKio^).  1.  A  town  in 
P«la«2:ioiii  in  Thcssaly,  inhabited  by  the  Per- 
(icU,  so  called  from  the  mythical  Atrax,  son  of 
Pcotas  and  Bura,  and  fiather  of  Hippodamla  and 
Canii.  [It  was  famed  for  its  green  marble, 
bovD  by  the  oame  of  Atracium  Marmor. — 
I  A,  mall  Tivar  of  Pehugiotia  in  Tfaaaaaly,  a 
Wmtary  of  the  Pencus.J  | 

AzBxsATza^  a  peo|>ie  in  OaUia  Belgica,  in  the  | 
■rfun  Afffois,  irhieh  ia  a  wrrnptioD  of  their  | 
■■BJS.  Tn  Cff-sar's  time  (B.C.  57)  they  num- 
klMd  16,000  warriors  j  their  capital  was  Kbib-  | 


voaKifjra.  ^tt  of  them  eroased  over  to  Britaic^ 
where  thoy  dwelt  in  the  upper  vallaj  of  tba 
Thames,  Oxfordshire  and  Berk*hire. 

Amim  ('Arpcvf),  son  of  Pelopa  and  Hippo- 
damla,  grandson  of  Tantalus,  aud  brother  of 
Thyestes  and  Nicippe.  Vid.  Pelops.  Hp  was> 
first  married  to  Cleola,  by  whom  he  became  the 
father  of  PUathenea ;  then  to  Airope,  ttie  widow 
of  his  son  Plisthenes,  who  was  the  mother  of 
Agamemnon,  Mcnelaus,  and  Anaxibin,  either  by 
Phsthenes  or  by  Atreus  (vid.  Agamsstkon)  ;  aud 
lastly  to  Polo[>in,  ib>^  daughter  of  his  brother 
Thyestes.  The  tragic  lute  of  the  house  of  T;iu 
talus  afforded  ample  materials  to  the  trac^ic 
poets  of  Greece,  who  relate  tlie  details  in  \  ;it  i- 
ous  wsya  In  consequence  of  the  umrder  ot 
their  half-brother  Chrysippus,  Atrcus  aod  Til) 
ostp*  were  obliged  to  take  to  flight ;  they  were 
h<;8pitably  received  at  Mycenje;  and,  after  the 
dealh  of  £nrystheus,  Atreos  beoame  king  of 
Mycenee.  Thvestca  seduced  Acropc,  the  wife 
of  Atreus,  and  was,  in  consequence,  banished  by 
his  brother:  from  bis  pUoa  of  csOo  he  aeot 
Plisthenes,  the  »on  of  Atreus,  whom  he  had 
brought  up  as  his  own  child,  in  order  to  slay 
Atrena;  but  PUstheoea  fell  by  tha  haiida  of 
Atreua,  who  did  not  know  that  he  was  his  own 
son.  In  ordor  to  take  revenge,  Atreus,  pretend- 
ing to  ba  raoondlad  to  Tliyaatea,  roeailad  him 

to  MycentE,  killed  liis  two  sons,  aud  placed  thoir 
flesh  before  thoir  father  at  a  banquet,  who  un- 
wittingly partook  of  thahofrid  maaL  Tliyestaa 
fled  with  horror,  and  tba  gods  cursed  Atiou.i 
and  hia  housau  Tha  kingdom  of  Atreus  was 
now  Tiaitad  br  fanune,  and  tba  orada  adfiaad 
Atreus  to  call  back  TliVLitcs.  Atreus,  who 
went  out  in  search  of  IwiC  came  to  lung  Thea- 
protus,  and  as  ha  did  not  find  him  there,  he  nuur* 
ricd  hia  third  wife,  Pelonia,  the  daughter  of  Thy- 
estes^ whom  Atreus  believed  to  be  a  daughter 
<^  TTiesprotua  Pelopia  waa  at  tbe  time  with 
child  by  her  own  father.  This  child,  iEgisthus, 
afterward  slew  Atreus,  because  the  latter  had 
commanded  him  to  slay  his  own  fiither  Thf" 
estea  Vid.  iEaisnros.  Tbe  treasury  of  Atreoa 
and  his  sons  at  Mjceme,  which  is  mentioned  by 
Pausauias,  is  believed  by  some  to  exist  still; 
but  the  ruins  whidilWDain  are  above  ground^ 
whereas  Pausaoiaa  apaaka  of  tha  builiuof  m 

under  ground. 

AtrIa.    Vid.  Adria. 

AteIdes  ('Ar/3ei'(5>7f),  a  descendant  of  Atraw^ 
especially  Agamemnon  and  Mcnelaus. 

ATadrlTKifi  ^krponavijvTiX  or  Media  Atrofia- 
tia  {^XrpoTaria  or  -or  Mjydi'a),  the  northwestern 
part  of  Media,  adjacvtit  to  Armenia,  nametl  ultcr 
Atropdtes,  a  natiTO  of  the  country,  who,  having 
been  made  its  governor  by  Alc-xunder,  founded 
there  a  kingdom,  which  long  remained  inde- 
pendent alika  of  tha  Salaaeids,  the  Parthtana^ 
and  the  Romana,  hot  was  at  last  aiibdnad  bj  tha 
Parthians. 

Anorlrxa  ('ArpoiranTfX  a  Parnan  aatrapt^ 

fought  at  the  battle  of  GnDt^anicla,  B.C.  831,  and 
after  the  death  of  Darius  was  made  satrap  of 
Media  by  Alezandar.  His  daughter  was  mar> 
ricd  to  Perdiccas  in  324 ;  and  ho  received  from 
his  father-in  law,  after  Alexander's  death,  tha 
pro^ea  of  tha  Greater  Media.  In  tha  nottii* 
west  of  the  country,  called  after  him,  Media 
Atropattaa,  ha  estaVlished  aa  inde^deot  kio((- 
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dom,  which  cootinued  to  exist  down  to  tih«  tone  I 
of  the  Emperor  Augustm.  i 

Arnoros.     Vid.  MoiB/€. 

Atta,  T.  QfiNTits,  a  lioman  comic  poe^  died 
B.O.  18.  Hie  surname  Atta  was  giTen  him 
from  a  defect  in  his  feet,  to  which  circumstance 
Horace  probably  alludes  (A'd.,  ii.,  1,  79).  His 
were  very  popular,  ana  were  acted  even 
in  the  time  of  Auu^ustns.  [The  fragment*  of 
Atta  are  collected  by  Bothe,  Foet.  S^ie.  Lat^ 
»oL  V,  P.  ii^  p.  97-108;  «t  W«ielMrl»  F^H, 
Lat.  Retiquict,  p  846.] 

ATTAGiNDS  ('ArrayZvof),  son  of  Phrynon,  a 
11l«b«i,  betrayed  Thebes  to  Xerxes,  B.C.  4B0. 
Aft<r  the  battle  of  Plntaya  (479)  the  other 
Greeks  re<^uired  Attaginus  to  be  delivered  up 
to  them,  but  ho  idmIo  m  escape. 

AttXlIa  ('ArraXfrn.  '.\rraAe0rj7f  or  -ar^c)  — 
1.  A  city  of  Lydia,  formerly  called  Agruira 
('Ayp6e(pa). — ^2.  mow  Xomw),  a  city  ou  the 
coast  of  PaTiiphyli.a,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Riv- 
er Catarrhactes,  founded  by  Attains  II.  Pliila- 
dclph«»  tod  oabduod  by  tlio  fiomtos  under  P. 
ServiliuB  Isauricus. 

AnlLos  ('ArraXofjL  1.  A  Haoedooioo,  onele 
of  Oleopotra,  whom  FhOip  mairied  in  ROL  Wi, 
At  the  nuptials  of  his  niece,  Attains  offered  an 
iaialt  to  Alexander,  and,  om  the  aocesaion  of  the 
littor,  WM  put  to  death  by  hb  order  in  Aria 
Minor,  whither  Philip  had  previously  sent  him 
lo  leonre  the  Greek  cities  to  his  causei — 2.  Son 
of  Andrameneo  the  Btymphnan,  and  one  of 
Alexander's  officers.  After  the  death  of  Alex- 
andur  (B.O.  ZiZj,  he  served  under  Perdiooas, 
wfaoee  neter,  Andante,  be  bad  married;  and 
after  the  death  of  Perdiccas  (H21),  he  joined  Al- 
Mtaa,  the  bcother  of  Perdiccas :  but  their  united 
fcreee  were  def(Bated  in  Pisidia  by  Antigooas 
in  820. — 8.  Kings  of  Pergamu».-—{\.)  Son  of 
Attalus,  a  brother  of  Philetsrus,  sucoeeded  his 
ooQsin,  Euroenes  I.,  and  reigned  EO.  241-197. 
He  took  part  with  the  Romans  against  Philip 
and  the  Adueans.  He  was  a  wise  and  just 
prince,  and  was  distinguished  bv  his  jpatrooage 
of  literature. — (II.)  Sumamed  PhUadeipku$^  sec- 
ond son  of  Attalus  L,  succeeded  his  brother  Eu- 
meoes  IL,  and  reigned  159-188.  Like  his  father, 
be  was  an  ally  of  the  Romania  and  he  also  en- 
eou raged  the  arts  and  sciences. — (III.)  Sur- 
named  Philometor,  son  of  Eumenes  II,  and 
Stratooice,  succeeded  his  unole  Attalus  IL,  and 
reigned  138-133.  He  is  known  to  us  chiefly  f  'r 
the  extravagance  of  his  conduct  aud  the  murder 
of  his  relations  and  friends.  In  his  will  he 
made  the  Romans  his  heirs ;  but  his  kingdom 
was  claimed  by  Aristonicus.  Vid.  A&isto.vi- 
00& — 1.  Roman  emperor  of  the  West,  was 
raised  to  the  throne  by  Alaric,  but  was  deposed 
by  the  latter,  after  a  rei^  of  one  year  (A.D. 
409,  410),  on  aeooont  of  his  acting  without  Ala- 
ric's  advice. — 6.  A  Stoic  philosopher  iu  the  reign 
of  Tiberius,  was  one  of  the  teaciiers  of  the  phi- 
losopher Seneea,  who  speaka  of  hfan  In  flie 
highest  tenns. 

AttxoCa,  a  town  in  Hispania  Betioa,  of  on- 
ocrlaincite. 

AxTHiB  or  Ams,  {'Xrdi^  or  'ArnrY  daughter 
of  Cranaus,  from  whom  Attica  was  believed  to 
have  derived  Itf  name.  Tbe  two  birds  into 

wliich  Pliilomelc  and  her  sister  Procne  were 
metamorphosed  were  likewise  called  Attia 

lie 


AttIca    •ATTtKij  sc.  yf/),  a  AfirfoB  ef  Oreeai^ 

has  the  form  of  a  triangle,  two  sides  of  whith 
are  washed  bv  the  iEgesn  Sea,  while  tlie  third 
ia  separated  from  BoBotia  on  the  north  bgr  the 
mountains  Cithseron  and  Pames.  Megari% 
which  bounds  it  on  tbe  northwest,  was  formerly 
a  part  of  Attica.  In  aneient  times  it  was  called 
Acle  and  Actiee  ('Akt^  and  'AxTtKij),  or  the 
"coastland"  {vid.  Acttk),  from  which  tbe  later 
form  Attica  is  said  to  have  been  derived;  bat, 
accordiof^  to  traditions,  it  derived  its  name  from 
Atthir,  the  daughter  of  the  mythical  king  Cra- 
naus;  and  it  is  not  iuipoeeiblc  that  Att-iea  may 
contain  the  root  Att  or  Mk,  which  we  ted  W 
Atthia  and  Athena'.  Attica  is  divided  by  many 
ancient  writers  into  three  districts.  1.  Tit 
Highlands  (7  diapxiOf  also  6peivi}  'Arrtttif),  tht 
northeast  of  the  country,  containing  the  ranc:<? 
of  Pames  aud  extending  south  to  the  Promon- 
tory Oynoeora;  the  onlv  level  part  of  this  dis> 
trict  was  the  small  plain  of  Marathon  opening 
to  the  sea.  2.  3"A«  Plain  n-cdiof,  rd  ne&iov), 
the  northwest  of  Uie  country,  included  both  the 
plain  round  Athens  and  the  plain  round  Eleosis, 
and  extended  south  to  the  Promontory  Zoster. 
8.  The  SttKOtut  DUtrkt  (i/  irapaXia),  the  sooth- 
em  part  of  the  couutrv,  termitiating  in  the  Prom- 
ontory Sunium.  Besides  these  tiiree  divisioos 
we  abo  read  of  a  fimrth.  Th«  MUKmd  DiMriH 
{jieaoyaia),  still  called  Mesogia,  an  undulating 

Slain  in  the  middle  of  the  oountrv,  bounded  1^ 
[omit  PenteKens  on  tbe  north,  Momit  Hyniet 
tus  on  the  west,  and  the  sea  on  Uie  east  The 
soil  of  Attica  is  not  very  fertile;  the  greater 
part  of  it  is  not  adapted  for  growing  eorn ;  bnlit 
produces  ohves,  fjg-s,  and  grapes,  especially  the 
two  former,  in  great  perfeotioa  The  eounbr 
is  dry ;  the  diief  rirer  is  the  Oephiene,  vfaiek 

rises  m  Pamoa  and  flows  through  the  Athenian 
plain.  The  abundance  of  wild  flowers  ia  the 
eomitry  made  the  honey  of  Mount  Hymettoa 
very  celebrated  in  antiquity.  Excellent  marUo 
was  obtained  from  tbe  quarries  of  Fentelieos, 
northeast  of  Athens,  and  a  considerable  aopply 
of  silver  from  the  mines  of  Laurium,  near  Su- 
nium.  The  area  of  Attica,  including  the  island 
of  Salamis,  which  belonged  to  it,  eootaioed  be* 
tween  seven  hundred  and  eight  hundred  square 
miles;  and  its  population  in  its  flourishing  pe- 
riod was  probably  about  five  hundred  thousand, 
of  which  nearly  four  fifths  were  slaves.  Attiea 
is  said  to  have  been  originally  inhabited  by  Pe- 
lasgians.  Its  most  aocieut  political  division 
was  into  twdva  independent  stately  attributed 
to  Cecrops,  who,  according  to  some  legends^ 
came  from  Egypt  Subsequently  Ion,  the  grand* 
son  of  Hellen,  divided  the  people  into  four  tribes, 
Gtleontes,  IlopUlet,  Argadcs  tiud  u£gicore9  ;  and 
llieseus,  who  united  the  twelve  independoot 
states  of  Attica  into  one  political  body,  and 
made  Athens  the  capital,  again  divided  Xhc  na- 
tion into  three  classes,  the  StuMtrida,  Q^omori^ 
and  Jkmivrffu  Clisthenes  (&0. 610)  abolished 
the  old  tribes  and  created  ten  new  ones,  accord 
ing  to  a  {(ecoraphical  division:  these  tribes 
were  eobdiviMd  nln  «m  Inndnd  and  aerenlj- 
four  derai  or  towmUpa,  (Fdt  detnl%  mtL  DSdL 
0/  AnL,  art.  Taiaw). 

AnioiM  HaaAnn,  TnlelDS  QtAVBioi^  a  m1> 
ebrated  Greek  ihctorician,  bora  about  A.D.  104, 
at  Marathon  in  Attiea.  He  tas^ht  rhetorio  both 
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ATDOUa. 


ATTCHETiE. 


it  Atheos  and  at  Rome,  and  hU  tcbool  was 
frequentetl  bj  the  moat  distiuguiBbed  men  of 
the  age.   The  future  emperora  M.  Aureliua  and 

L.  Vema  were  among  ni«  pupils,  and  Antoni- 
Diu  Pius  raised  him  to  tbe  cuiisuUbip  in  143. 
He  p<>s««saed  immense  wealth,  a  great  part  of 
which  be  epeut  in  embellisbinu^  Athens,  iio 
died  at  the  age  of  seventj-eix,  iu  180.  He 
mote  mmmm  works,  dom  of  wbiefa  brnro 
come  down  to  ue,  with  the  exception  of  an  on- 
tiun,  entitled  Ilep^  Tro'/ureia^,  the  genuineoeia  of 
which,  however,  is  very  doubtful  It  k  printed 
in  the  collections  of  the  Gn  <  k  orntors,  and  bj 
Fiorilio,  in  Jlerodis  Attici  tjuie  tupersuiU,  Lips., 
1801.  ^ 

ArricuB,  T.  PompOnil's,  n  Roman  equesi,  bom 
at  Biome  B.C.  lo9.   His  proper  name,  after  bis 
adoption  hj  Q.  Csecilius,  Uie  nrotber  of  hta  moth- 
er, was  Q.  Cax'ilius  Ptmiponiamis  Atlieii*.  His 
auroanie,  Atlicus,  was  given  him  uu  account 
nt  hm  loag  raaideoee  in  Athens  and  hu  intimate 
aGquaintaD<-<- itii  the  Gr<  i  k  limgun^e  and  lit- 
erature.  H<i  was  educated  along  with  L.  Tor- 
qoaloa*  the  younger  0.  Ifariv,  and  IL  CSoaro. 
Soon  aft'T  the  breaking  out  of  tlie  civil  war  be- 
tween liAfiue  and  6ulia,  he  resolved  to  take  no 
part  in  Iba  aooteat,  and  aeaordiugly  remored  to 
Athens.    Daring  tha  remaiii<ior  of  hia  life  be 
kept  aloof  Aom  all  poiilioal  aflairit  and  thus 
lirod  on  fbt  moat  intunate  tanna  witfi  tha  moat 
distinguished  men  of  all  parties,    lie  wns  equal- 
Ij  tlM  foeod  of  C«aar  aod  i'ompejr,  of  Brutus 
and  CtmiM,  of  Antooj  and  Augnstna:  Imt  Ids 
most  intimate   friond  was  Cici-tT»,  whose  cor- 
nopoodeoee  with  him,  beginning  io  68  and  oon- 
tinoed  down  to  Cltntft  deatb,  is  ona  of  the 
most  rainable  remaios  of  aiiti(juity.    Ue  pur- 
chased an  estate  at  Buthrutum  in  Ejnirus,  in 
vhioh  place,  as  well  as  at  Athens  and  Rome,  he 
ipast  the  greater  part  of  bis  time,  engaged 
in  literary  pursuits  aod  commercial  undertok- 
togs.   He  died  in  82,  at  the  age  of  77,  of  toIuu- 
tsry  starratioo,  when  he  found  that  he  was  at- 
tsekf-d  br  an  incurable  illness.   Uis  wife  Pilia, 
to  whom  be  was  married  in  66,  when  he  was  fifty- 
three  years  of  aga^  bsM  him  only  one  child,  a 
daagfat«r,  P<tmpi">nia  or  Concilia,  whom  Cicero 
iOBetiruea  calk  Attica  and  Attic-ula.    She  ^vas 
married  io  the  life-time  of  her  father  to  M.  Vip- 
maios  Agrippa.    The  sister  ,of  Atlicus,  Poin- 
pooia,  was  married  to  Q.  Cicero,  the  brutiier  uf 
the  orator.   Tha  life  of  Attioaa  bj  OonMlina 
Xspos  is  to  be  rr-^arded  rather  as  n  panf't,'vric 
npoo  an  iotimate  friend,  than,  strictly  t$pcukiug, 
a  hiograpby.  In  pbilusoDby  Atticus  belonged 
la  the  Epicurean  sect    lie  was  thoroughly  ac- 
andnCed  with  the  whole  circle  of  Greek  and 
MDSD  bterature.   So  high  an  opinion  waa  en> 
tertained  of  his  ta«tc  and  critical  acumen,  that 
BMoy  of  his  friends,  especially  Cicero,  were  ao- 
tartoased  to  send  him  their  worka  for  reviaon 
tod  correction.  Nona  of  Ilia  own  writinga  have 
dowD  to  us. 

('Am/Aof  or  'ArrSXaft  Gcnnan  Ebul, 
Ethflc),  king  of  the  Huns,  attained 
b  JlIX  4S4k  with  his  brother  Bleda  (io  German 
■MrfX  to  ^  aorareignty  of  all  nortiieni 
t-ibes  b^^tween  the  frontier  of  Gaul  an  !  tli>-  fix>n- 
bsr  of  China,  and  to  the  oomnumd  uf  an  anuy 
ifil  laaak  fiva  bondrad  tbowaad  barbartans. 
lb  ^tAMiBij  fnmttirtTatiid  vpm  binatlf  tha 


awe  and  fear  of  the  whole  ancient  woild,  which 
ultimately  expressed  itself  by  afiLxiog  to  his 
name  the  well-known  epithet  of  "the  Scourga 
of  God."  Uis  career  divides  itself  into  two 
parts.  Tlie  first  (A.D.  445-450)  consists  of  the 
raTage  of  the  Eastern  empire  between  the  Kux- 
itio  and  the  Adriatic  and  the  negotiations  with 
ibeodosius  IL,  which  followed  upon  it.  They 
wara  ended  by  a  treaty,  which  ceiied  to  Attila  a 
Inrpo  territory  south  of  the  Diuiubc  and  uu  an- 
nual tribute.  I'he  second  part  of  his  career  was 
tha  intasion  of  the  Western  empire  (460-t09) 
He  crosscii  tlic  Rhine  at  Strassburg,  but  ^vn9 
defeated  at  Chalons  by  Aetius,  and  Theodoric, 
king  of  Uie  Visigotbn,  in  451.  Ha  then  eroes- 
ed  the  Alps,  and  took  Aquilcia  in  452,  after  a 
siege  of  three  mouths,  but  he  did  not  attack 
Rome,  in  consequence,  it  is  add,  of  bis  inter- 
view with  Pope  Leo  the  Great.  He  recrossed 
the  Al|)fl  toward  the  end  of  the  year,  and  died 
in  458,  on  the  night  of  bis  marriage  with  a  beau- 
tiful girl,  rariouBly  named  Hilda,  Ildlco.  Mycolih, 
by  the  bursting  of  a  blotxl-vessel.  In  person 
Attibi  WM^  like  tlia  Mongolian  raaa  in  general,  a 
short,  thick cet  man,  uf  stately  gait,  with  a  large 
head,  dark  complexion,  fiat  nose,  thin  beard,  and 
bald  with  tba  axeeptioo  of  a  faw  whita  bain,  bb 
eyes  small,  but  of  great  brilliancgr  vaA  qninlnwa 

AmUoa.    V%d.  Amtn» 

A-nfoiL    FtdL  AoonnL 

AttIu 8  or  Ai-ns  XAvirg.    Vid  NaVUMi 

A-rrius  Tuuiua.    Vid.  Tdludb. 

[  Arrm  Olaokul    Vid.  Amoo  OLAinnoi.J 

AtCria  {'K'ovpia).    Vid.  AsSTBi.^. 

AtCbim  (now  Adour),  a  river  in  Aquitani% 
risat  in  tiie  Ptrenaes,  and  flows  through  the  ter- 
ritory of  tlie  Tarbelli  into  the  ocean. 

AtymnIcs  ('Anyiviof  or  'Arv/zvof).  1.  Swi  of 
Jupiter  f  Zeus)  and  Cassiopea,  a  beautiful  boy, 
beloved  by  Sarpedon.  Others  call  him  8f>n  of 
Pbcenix. — [2.  Sou  of  the  Lycian  king  Amisoda- 
rus,  came  as  an  ally  of  the  Trojans  to  the  war, 
was  slain  by  Nestor.] 

Atts,  Arrra,  Arm,  Arna,  or  Axtw  ('Arvf, 
'Arrvf,  'ArT»7f,  'Arrtf,  or  'Attiv\  1.  Son  of 
Nana,  and  a  beautiful  shepherd  of  the  PhrvLriau 
town  Celicna3.  He  was  beloved  by  Cybeh'.  but 
as  he  proved  unfaithful  to  her,  be  was  thrown 
by  her  into  a  state  of  madnam^  in  whiah  ba  on* 
manned  himself.  Cybele  tlxTonpon  changed  him 
into  a  tir-trce,  which  heucclorth  because  sacred 
to  her,  aod  she  oommaoded  tliat,  in  futnra^  bar 
priests  should  be  eunnehs.  Such  is  the  account 
m  Ovid  (Fast^  iv,  221 ),  but  his  story  is  reUted 
differently  by  other  writers.  Atys  waa  worship- 
ped in  tne  temples  of  Cybele  iu  common  with 
tbi.s  goddess.  His  worship  appeal's  to  have  been 
introduced  into  Greece  at  a  comparatively  lata 
period.  It  is  prubuMc  (Imt  tht»  mythus  of  Atys 
represents  the  twufuld  character  of  nature,  the 
mala  and  female  concentrated  in  one. — 2.  Soa 
of  Manes,  king  of  the  Mji'ouiann,  from  whose 
Son  Lydua,  his  son  and  successor,  the  Msoni* 
ans  were  afterward  called  Lydians. — 3.  A  Latin 
chief,  sou  of  Alba,  anil  futuer  of  Capye,  fn^ra 
whom  the  Atia  Gens  derived  its  origin,  and  from 
whom  Augustus  was  believed  to  be  descended  oo 
hid  motlier's  rida<  L  8oo  of  OroBsu%  abun  bf 
Adrastus. 

[AmadoM  {Aixurai),  a  Scythian  people  al 
tba  aooNM  of  tba  Hypnab  (now  Sog).\ 
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AUFIDEITA. 


Auausniiu& 


AuviSKXA  ^AufidCnjw,  -atis:  now  AlJMena),  a 
town  in  Sammum,  on  the  Riv«3r  Sa-zi  us. 

AukIdIus.  1.  Cx.,  a  learned  historian,  cele- 
brutt'd  V)y  Cicero  for  the  equanimity  with  which 
be  bore  blituiness,  was  qujestor  B.C.  119,  tribu- 
0U9  pkbis  114,  and  finnlly  praetor  108.— 2  T.,  a 
iuriat,  qucestor  B.C.  86,  and  afterward  propnt-tor 
in  Aaia^-S.  BiMtm.  Vid  lUsais.— 4.  Loftoa 
Vid.  LcRCO. — 6.  OnrjsTR«.     Vid.  Or.i  sTKs. 

AuFious  (now  Ofanto),  the  principal  river  of 
Apulia,  rises  in  the  Apennines,  in  the  territory 
of  the  Hirpitii  in  Snmnium,  flpws  at  first  with 
a  rapid  current  (heuce  violent  and  acer,  Uor^ 
Carm^  iii,  80, 10;  8at^  i,  1,  68),  and  then  more 
pltwly  {.itmna  Anjidn,  Sil.  Ital.,  .x„  171)  into  the 
Adriatia  Venusia,  the  birth-place  of  Horace, 
was  on  the  Aufidna. 

AlOABUS.      Vid,  ACDAUUR. 

AuGK  or  AdgIa  {Kiyn  or  Auj'em),  daughter  of 
Aleos  and  Nesra,  was  a  priesteaa  of  Athena 

fMinerva),  and  mntli-  r  by  Horculos  of  Telephus. 
She  afterward  married  Teuthras,  king  of  the 
Mysiaoa. 

AogSas  or  AvoIas  (At'yt'af  or  Mydnr).  pon 
of  Phorbos  or  Helios  (the  Sun),  and  king  of  the 
Epj^ans  m  Elit.  He  had  a  herd  of  three  thou- 
sand oxen,  whose  stalla  had  not  been  cleansed 
for  thirty  years.  It  was  one  of  the  labors  im- 
posed upon  Hercules  by  Eurystheus  to  cleanse 
these  stalla  hi  one  day.  As  a  reward  the  hero 
wria  to  receive  tlie  tenth  part  of  the  oxen ;  but 
when  he  had  accomplished  his  task  by  leading 
the  rirert  Alpheus  and  Peneus  through  the  sta- 
blfi,  Augeas  refused  to  koep  hi^  promise.  Her- 
culea  thereupon  killed  him  and  his  sons,  with 
the  exception  of  Phyleus,  who  was  placed  on 
the  throne  of  his  father.  Another  traditii>n  rep- 
reseot^  Augeas  as  dying  a  natural  deatli  at  an 
advnnee<l  age,  and  as  reeeiving  beruo  hooora 
froni  Oxylus. 

[AuuKas  (Aiytof),  a  Grecian  comic  poet  of 
tlie  middle  comedy  at  Athens:  of  bis  plays 
only  a  few  titles  n  tnain.  For  the  Cyclic  poet 
whose  name  is  sometimes  thus  given,  vid,  Aoi- 
Aa.1 

[hxsoiA  (KlyftnT),  name  of  two  cities  nifn- 
tiuoed  in  the  Iliad;  one  was  in  Laconia,  the 
other  m  Lomia.] 

AuoIla  {tH  KvyO.a  :  now  Aujilah),  nn  onsis 
in  the  Great  Desert  of  Africa,  about  three  and 
a  half  degreea  aonth  of  Cyrene,  and  ten  days' 
journey  wc.'^l  of  the  Oasis  of  Amnion,  abouuj- 
uig  in  date  oalms,  to  gather  the  fruit  of  which 
a  tribe  of  um  Naiamonea,  eaUed  AuflQm  {Ai- 
ypMi),  resorted  to  tha  Oaiifly  vhich  at  othar 
times  was  uninhabited. 

AuonalNUs,  OExcdfus.  1.  T.,  consul  B.C.  451, 
and  a  member  of  the  fust  decenivirate  hi  tiie 
Mune  year^i — ^2.  brother  of  the  preceding;  aoo* 
•ol  446. 

ACGURiN'us,  MiNUCius.  1.  M.,  consul  B.C. 
497  and  491.  He  t<K)k  an  active  part  iu  the  de- 
fence of  Coriolauu9,  who  was  brought  to  trial 
ui  491,  but  was  unable  to  obtain  hia  aeqnittal. 
— 2.  L..  consul  458,  carried  on  war  against  the 
iEquiuus,  juid  was  surrouuded  by  the  euemv  on 
liluunt  Algidus,  but  wa*  delirered  by  tho  dicta- 
tt>r  Cincinnatus. — 3.  L,  was  fipp^iut' d  prefect 
>f  the  corn-market  {jtnrfeclim  annona)  4ii9,  as 
che  people  were  auffering  fit^m  griaTOilS  famine. 
Cha  ferment  occasioned  bj  tha  attittttmlitrn 
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'  of  Sp.  Miriini  in  tide  year  waa  appaaaed  bj  A» 

[Tiirimis,  who  is  said  to  have  gone  over  u>  the 
;  plebe  from  the  patricians,  and  to  bare  be«i 
'  ehoaen  far  tha  trtfaoDce  one  of  their  body;  An* 
'  garinoB  lowered  the  pi  ice  of  corn  in  three  noaric- 
et  dayi^  fixing  as  the  maximum  an  <m  for  a  mth 
dim.  The  people,  in  liieir  gratitnde,  presented 
i  him  with  an  ox  having  it3  horns  gilt,  and  erect- 
ed a  atatne  to  bis  honor  outside  the  Porta  Tri- 
gemina,  for  which  cTery  body  subscribed  an  ooDce 
:  of  brass. 

AcfJCSTA,  the  name  of  several  towns  founded 
or  colonized  by  Augustus.  1.  A.  Asturica. 
I  Vi±  Asmnus — '2.  A.  £MntiTA  (now  Merida),  m 
'  Lusitania,  on  the  Anas  (now  GuaJiann),  colo- 
I  nized  by  Augustus  with  the  veterans  (enaerit) 
of  the  fifth  and  tenth  legions,  was  a  place  of 
j  considerable  importance. — 8.  A.  Fiitma.  Vid. 
I  AsTiGi. — 4.  A.  Pa^ToaiA  (now  Aosta  [coQtract- 
ed  from  Atigwta],  a  town  of  the  Salaasi  in  Up* 
'  per  Italy,  at  the  ftwt  of  the  Graian  and  Pennine 
Alps,  colonized  by  Augustus  with  soldiers  of 
the  prsBlorian  aeihovta,  Tha  nodara  toiwn  alfll 
contains  many  Roman  remains,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  are  the  town  gates  and  a  tri- 
umphal arelL — 6.  A.  RAtnuuxttoif  (new  Augtt\ 
the  capital  of  the  Rauraci.  colnuized  by  Muuatini 
Plancus  under  Augustus,  was  on  the  left  of  the 
Rhine  near  the  modem  Sod$:  Ika  rains  of  aBo> 
man  amphitheatre  are  stitt  tobaiaea'  6.  A.  So- 
E8809UM  (now  iSoi»s<mt\  the  capital  of  the  Sues- 
sones  in  OalUa  Belgiea,  probably  the  Nomio^ 
num  of  Ca»ar. — 7.  A  Taurinorum  (now  Turin\ 
more  anciently  called  Taurana^  the  capital  of 
the  Tanrini  on  the  Po,  was  an  importaut  town 
in  the  time  of  Hannibal,  and  was  colonized  by 
Augustus. — 8.  A.  Treatrobuji.  Vid.  TErrrRi 
— 9.  TaiCASTiNORLM  (fiow  Aouste),  the  capital 
of  the  Trieastini  in  Gallia  Narbonensis. — lo.  A 
VlJfDSlicourM  {nnw  Aurj''hurrj\  capital  of  Vin- 
dtilicia  or  Iticti.i  S-  *  uuihv  on  the  Licus  (uow 
i^A), OOlonized  by  Dru'^ud  under  AifgustOB,  alter 
the  conquest  of  Italia,  about  B.C.  14, 

AuocsTiNUs,  AuREiics,  usually  called  Sr. 
AuGusnm,  the  most  illustrious  of  tiia  Latin 
fathers,  was  born  A.D.  354,  at  Tagaste,  an  in- 
land town  in  Numidia.  His  mother  was  a  sin> 
eere  Christian,  who  exerted  herself  In  traiidng 
up  her  son  in  the  practice  of  piety,  but  for  a  lon< 
time  without  effect.  Ho  studied  rhetoric  at 
Cartilage,  where  he  embraeed  tiw  Mundnean 
lieroay,  to  which  he  adhered  for  nine  years. 
He  afterward  became  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  a| 
Carthage,  but  in  SB8  he  went  to  Italy,  and  la 
Milan  was  led  by  the  preaehing  and  eouTersa* 
tion  of  Ambrose  to  abandon  his  Manichaean  erw 
rors  and  embraoa  Christianity.  He  was  bap- 
tized by  Ambrose  in  S87,  and  then  returned  to 
Africa,  where  be  passed  the  next  three  years 
in  seclusion,  devoting  himself  to  reli<^ious  ex- 
ercises. In  391  he  was  ordained  a  priest  by 
Valerius,  then  bishop  of  Hippo,  and  m  395  ho 
was  cousccrutud  bishop  of  Uipjx*.  His  histf)ry, 
from  the  time  of  his  elevation  to  the  see  of  Hip*; 
po,  is  BO  clo?t>ly  implientod  with  the  Donatihtio 
and  Pelagian  cnutroversy,  that  it  would  be  iai-» 
practicable  to  pursue  its  details  within  our  lin>« 
Its.  lie  dieil  at  Hippo  in  430,  when  the  city 
was  besieged  by  the  V  audals.  Of  hia  numeroui 
works  the  two  raoi>t  interesting  are,  1.  Hia  Com 
ftmotu,  hi  thirtasB  book%  wzittan  in  897.  ooo 
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tAiiuoe  lui  oeeouDt  of  bit  early  life*  2.  Dc  Civi- 
taU  Sei,  Id  twenty-two  bodo,  oomnieiioed  abuut 

an<l  iwt  fiui^hed  before  42 (>.  Hie  firat  tcu 
books  contain  a  refutation  of  the  various  sys- 
tems of  false  religion,  the  lost  twelve  present  a 
tjratematic  view  of  the  true  religion.  The  best 
ivlition  of  the  collocted  works  »»f  Augustine  is 
tl»o  Bonedictine,  11  vols.  foL,  Paris,  1679-1700: 
[this  valuable  «ditioii  was  reprinted  at  Baris,  in 
11  vols.,  imperial  8  vo.,  1836-39. 

Acgistob(5j»a  (tjow  Drojfea),  afteriuini  called 
Tric<u»(r,  the  capital  of  tba  Tmaiii  or  TWeaw<i» 
lb  Gallia  Lugdunonsis. 

AuersTODCNUM.    Vid  BiBaAcriw 

AlWiamaaMtTLM.    Vid  Aamaan. 

ArourroRln'M.    Tlrf.  LEMoviors. 

AoocbtClcs,  RokOlus,  last  lioman  emperor  of 
the  Weit,  was  placed  upon  the  thraoe  his  fi^ 
th^r  Orfstes  (A.D.  475).  after  the  hitter  had  de- 
posed the  £mperor  Jnlius  Nepos.  In  476  Ores- 
tes waa  defcated  byOdoaoeraod  put  todeatii: 
Romulus  Aug^i!«hih]s  wn-^  allowscl  tO  Hn,  bol 
was  deprived  of  the  sovere^tj. 

Aooosroa,  the  flnt  Roman  emperor,  was  bom 
OD  the  of  September,  B.C.  t>::.  imd  the 
•OQ  of  C.  Octav  us  by  Atia,  a  daughter  of  Ju- 
Ga.  the  airteroT  0.  Jtifios  Onear.  original 
mme  wa^t  C.  Ociainut,  and,  after  his  adoption 
bj  his  great-uncle,  C.  Juiim  Cteaar  OetavianuM, 
bat  for  the  sake  of  brevity  we  shall  call  him 
Atigtutus,  though  thb  was  only  a  title  given 
him  by  the  senate  nnd  the  people  to  RC.  27,  to 
ex|H«BS  their  vcaerntiuu  for  him.  Augmtus 
lort  his  fiUher  at  four  years  of  age,  but  his  edu- 
eatioo  wa«  e<->ndiioted  with  great  care  by  his 
graodmotbcr  JuUji,  nnd  by  hi.s  mother  .•in<l  step- 
Itther,  L.  Maroxus  Philippu.*,  whom  his  mother 
married  poon  after  hi>  futh.-r's  (b'jilh.  C.  Julius 
Cesar,  who  liad  no  mule  i»sue,  also  watched 
flirar  his  edoeattoo  with  soUdtndeL  He  joined 
his  ujicle  in  Spain  in  4.5.  in  the  enmpniini  ajjainst 
the  sons  of  I'ompey,  and  in  the  Cburae  of  the 
Mune  year  was  sent  by  Onsar  to  ApoUonia  in 
lUyrictim,  where  pom.'  h  i^moih  were  ptationed, ' 
(haV  he  might  acquire  a  more  thorough  practical 
tnUaag  la  mOitBry  aflhirs.  and.  at  the  same  time, 
(RDSecute  his  studies.  He  was  at  Apelionia 
mhm  the  news  reached  him  of  hta  uncles  mur- 
der at  Rome  in  March,  44,  and  he  ibrthwith  set 
eat  for  Italy,  aeeomnanied  by  Af,'ripp;i  ami  a  few 
ether  frientls.  On  landing  near  BruDdisium  at 
tie  begimung  of  April,  he  neaid  that  Onsar  had 
adopted  him  in  his  testament  and  made  him  his 
heir.  Ue  now  assumed  the  name  of  Cicsar, 
sod  was  so  saluted  by  the  troops.  On  reaching 
Rome  about  the  beginning  vt  May,  he  demanded 
DPthing  but  the  private  property  whieh  Cwsar 
hsd  left  him,  but  declared  that  he  was  resolved 
to  avenge  the  murder  of  his  benefitetor.  The 
etat«  of  parties  at  Ilome  was  most  jxrplexing  , 
and  one  can  not  but  admire  tbo  extraurdinarv 
iMt  ad  prudence  which  Augustus  displayed, 
and  the  skill  with  which  a  youth  of  searecly 
twenty  contrived  to  blitid  the  most  cxperienccti 
rtatesmen  in  Rome,  and  eveotnally  to  carry  all 
his  designs  into  effect  Augustus  liad  to  con- 
kskd  against  the  republican  party  as  well  as 
lyrinst  Antony ;  for  the  latter  fcresaw  that  An- 

Estus  would  stand  in  the  way  of  his  viewf*,  nnd 
d  tbere&>re  attempted,  though  without  suo- 
•M^  to  pivnnt  Au^ustm  ftMft  aocepting  the 


iiihci  ilaiice  whidi  his  uncle  had  leA  hnn.  Au- 
gustus, tberefbre,  resolved  to  crush  Antony  first 
as  the  moi-e  dangerous  of  liis  two  enemies,  aiK. 
accordingly  made  overtures  to  tlio  re])ublicafc 
party.   These  were  so  well  received,  especialh 
when  two  legions  went  over  to  him,  tuat  tii 
senate  conferred  upm  him  Uio  title  of  prattor. 
and  sent  him,  with  the  two  eonsuls  of  the  your 
C.  Vibius  Pausa  and  A.  Hirtius,  to  attiek  An* 
tiiny,  who  was  besiei^ing  D.  Ih  utus  iu  Mutiua 
Antony  was  defeated  and  obliged  to  tly  acrosi 
the  A]qM;  and  the  death  of  the  two  ooosnh 
gave  Augustus  the  command  of  all  their  trwjys 
1'he  Senate  now  become  alarmed,  and  determ- 
ined to  prevent  Augustus  fh>m  acquiring  fur- 
ther jx>wer.    But  he  soon  showed  tliat  lie  did 
not  intend  to  become  the  seuate's  servautb  Hup 
ported  by  his  troops,  he  mardiad  upon  Rome  and 
demanded  the  consulship,  which  the  terrifico 
senate  was  ob%ed  to  give  him.  He  was  elect 
ed  to  the  effiee  along  with  Q.  Psffioi^  and  thf 
mmdcrers  of  the  dictator  were  outlawed.  lit 
now  marched  into  the  north  of  Italy,  nruliaae- 
odly  against  Aatotiy,  who  had  been  jomed  by 
Lepidus,  and  who  was  deseendlug  from  tlie  Alps 
along  wijh  the  latter  at  the  head  of  aeveuteeu 
legions.    Augustas  and  Antony  now  became 
reconciled  ;  an<l  it  was  agreed  that  the  empire 
should  be  divided  between  Augustus,  Antony, 
and  Lepidus,  under  the  title  of  triumviri  rei 
publiccB  amalilttetuLr,  aiul  that  this  arraagcmeut 
should  last  for  the  next  five  years,    llicy  pub- 
lished a  jprotcriptio,  or  list  of  all  their  enemies,  * 
whose  hves  were  to  be  sacrificed  and  their 
property  contiseated:  upward  of  two  thousand 
eqmti(»  and  three  hundred  senators  were  put  to 
deatli.   Among  whom  was  Cieeioi.  Soon  after- 
ward  Atitrnstiis  and  Antony  erosse'l  over  to 
(ireeee,  and  defeateit  Brutus  and  Caseins  at  tlie 
dicisivc  battle  of  I*hilippi  'm  4%  bf  whieh  the 
liopes  of  the  republican  party  were  ruined.  The 
triumvirs  thereupon  made  a  new  di vision  of  the 
proiinees.   LspMus  obtained  Africa,  and  A» 
gustus  retunie(f  to  Italy  t<>  rt^ward  his  veterane 
with  the  lauds  he  had  piY>mi;Mxl  them.   Here  a 
newwar  awaited  Um  (41),  excited  by  Fuhria, 
the  wife  of  Antony.    She  was  supported  bv  L 
Antonius,  the  oonsul  and  brother  of  the  Uium- 
vb,  ^Hio  tiirew  hnnaelf  mto  die  fivrtHled  town  of 
Perusia.  which  Augustus  suceeoded  in  taking 
in  40.   Antony  now  made  nreparalioos  (at  war, 
but  the  of^Mrtnoe  death  <a  Fnlvia  led  to  a  ree> 
oQcilintion  between  the  triumvirs,  who  con- 
cluded a  peace  at  Bmndisium.   A  new  division 
of  the  piwrinoer  was  ogam  made :  Augustus 
obtained  all  the  ^rts  of  the  empire  west  of  the 
town  of  Soodra  m  Illyricum,  and  Antony  the 
eastern  provinces,  while  Italy  was  to  belong  to 
them  in  oommoa    Antony  married  Octavia,  the 
sister  of  Augustus,  in  order  to  cement  their  al- 
liuuee.    In  39  Augustus  concluded  a  peece  with 
Sextus  Pompay,  ^riMMs  ieet  gave  him  the  eom^ 
mand  of  tlie  sea,  and  enabled  hitn  to  prevent 
com  from  reaching  Itome.    But  this  pence  wot 
only  transitory.    As  long  as  Pompey  was  inde- 
pendent,  Augustus  could  not  hope  to  obtain  the 
dominion  of  the  West,  auil  he  therefore  eagerly 
availed  himsslf  of  tiie  pretext  that  Pompey  al- 
lowed jiiracy  i/>  £^o  on  in  the  Mediterranean  for 
the  purpose  of  declaring  war  against  him.  In 

Mlaa  oonlsBt  eama  to  a  final  issuA.  Tha  fiasi 
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Agrippa,  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  that  of 
Pompey,  who  ftlMiMlooed  Sicily  ami  fled  to  Asia. 
Lepi4lu8,  wtM>  bad  l«mi«d  b  Sicily  to  support  Au- 
s^uatud,  wns  impatiitit  nf  the  subordinate  part 
which  he  had  hitborto  played^  and  claimed  the 
islaud  far  hiauelf;  but  he  wa«  easily  subdued 
by  At^gustiia,  st4-ipped  of  his  pjwer,  and  seat  to 
Rome,  where  he  resided  for  the  remainder  of 
hia  hfe,  beiu^  allowed  to  retain  tlie  dignity  of 
pontillBK  mumim  la  .35  and  84  Aqfustus  was 
cn^,'a£^ed  in  war  with  the  Illyrians  niid  Dalma- 
liiuih.  Meantime,  Aiituay  had  repudiated  Oo 
tem»  and  bad  aiieoated  tlia  mlnia  of  Ike  Ro- 
man people  by  his  arbitrary  and  arrogant  pro- 
eeedings  in  the  East  Augustus  found  that  the 
R«*MM  were  quite  prepared  to  desert  his  rival, 
and  ace^>r(Ungly,  it)  '42,  tlio  senate  declared  war 
■gainst  Cleopatra,  for  Antony  was  looked  upon 
ooly  M  her  infiitaBted  sUto.  11m  Nmainder 
of  the  year  was  occiinicd  by  preparations  for 
war  <Hi  both  aides.  In  the  spriuff  of  SI,  Au- 
gat/trn  puMd  over  to  Epfanu,  nd  h  8«pC«in- 
ber  in  the  same  year  his  fleet  gained  a  bril- 
liaot  victory  over  Antony's  near  the  promontory 
of  Aotiam  Id  Aeanmia.  In  the  following  year 
(30)  Augustus  sailed  to  E^'vpt.  Antijuy  and 
Cleopatra,  who  had  esoaped  la  safety  from  Ac- 
tfum,  put  aa  end  to  fhetr  Km  to  ftTold  fidliug 
into  the  linnd^  of  th.'  conqueror;  and  Augustus 
now  booame  the  undisputed  master  of  the  Ro- 
man worid.  Ho  TOtaraod  to  Rome  in  29,  and 
aft<  r  restoring  order  iti  all  parts  of  the  govem- 
meot»  he  proposed  in  the  senate  to  lay  down  his 
powers,  but  pretondod  to  be  prevailed  upon  to 
remain  at  the  head  of  aflairs  tor  ten  years  lung- 
er. This  pUm  was  afterward  repeated  povenJ 
times,  and  he  apparently  allowed  himself  tu  be 
alwajsjperaiiadea  to  retain  his  power  either  for 
ten  or  five  years  more.  He  dwliued  all  honors 
and  distinctiuDs  wliich  were  calculated  to  re- 
iniod  the  Romans  of  kii^^  power:  bathe  ac- 
cepted in  33  the  imprrium  proconnlare  an  !  the 
trUiunitia  ootetia*  for  hfe,  by  which  his  inviola- 
bility  was  lagally  established,  while  by  the  impe- 
rium  prooonsulare  ho  became  the  highest  au- 
thority in  all  tlie  iiomau  provinces.  Oa  the 
death  of  Lepidus  m  12  he  became  poolifiHc  nm- 
imus ;  but,  thou;Th  In;  tlun  united  in  liis  own 
person  ail  the  great  oflioes  of  state,  vet  he  was 
too  prudent  to  show  to  the  Bamaas  by  any  dis- 
play of  authority  that  ho  waa  the  snlo  master. 
He  had  do  ministers,  in  our  sense  of  the  word ; 
boAonaCate  matten,  wfaieh  he  did  not  ehooee  to 
be  discussed  in  public,  ho  consulted  his  por- 
smial  friendfl^  0.  Gilnius  AUeceoas,  M.  Vipsouius 
Agnppa,  M.  yaleriw  Meiralfai  Oorrinns,  and 
AHitmia  Pollio.  The  people  retained  th^  re- 
Dubiicao  privileges,  though  they  were  mere 
mna:  they  still  met  iu  their  assemblies,  and 
elected  eoosnls  and  other  magistrates,  but  only 
SQCh  pcnoDS  were  eleotod  aa  h.id  been  propos- 
ed or  reoommended  by  the  emperor.  The  al- 
most uninterrupted  festivities,  games,  distribu- 
tions of  com,  aufl  the  like,  made  the  people  for- 
get the  subetouco  uf  their  republican  freedom, 
and  obey  ooatcntadly  their  new  ruler.  Hie 
wars  of  Aufpistus  were  not  aggressive,  bat  were 
chiefly  undertaken  to  protect  the  CroDtaers  of 
the  Roman  dominions.  Most  of  them  wwa 
on  by  his 
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he  attacked  the  warlike  Cantabri  and  AftONS 
I  in  iSpain,  whoso  sul^iigatioa,  howerer,  ma  Ml 
I  completed  t91  If,  by  Agrippa.    In  tl  AuguaUia 

travelled  through  Sicily  and  Greece,  and.  spent 
the  winter  folbwing  at  Samoei  K«itt  year 
(20)  h»  WMt  to  Svria,  where  he  reedved  tnm 
Phraates,  the  Parthian  monarch,  the  standards 
and  prisoners  which  had  been  taken  from  Crae- 
sus  and  Antony.  In  16  the  Romans  suffered  n 
defeat  on  the  Lower  Rhine  some  Qennan 
tribes;  wherenpon  A^^ustus  went  himself  to 
Gaul,  and  spenb  four  years  there,  to  regulate 
the  gorenmient  of  thnt  provinoe,  and  to  make 
the  uecopsiary  preparations  for  defending  it 
against  the  Germans.  In  9  he  again  went  to 
Gaul,  where  he  reoeived  German  ambassadors, 
who  sued  for  peace ;  and  from  this  time  for- 
ward, he  does  not  appear  to  have  again  taken 
any  active  port  in  tae  wait  (bat  ware  carried 
on.  Those  iu  Germany  wore  the  most  formid- 
able, and  lasted  loiwer  than  the  lajmi  of  Augus- 
tus. He  died  at  Kola,  on  the  2»£  of  An^M^ 
AJ).  14,  at  the  a^t  of  seventy-six,  Augustus 
was  first  married,  though  only  nominally,  to 
GMia,a  dai^;;fa(wof  Olflm  and  FdTBk  Hii 
second  wife,  ScrilH^nia,  bore  him  his  only  daugh- 
ter, Julia.  His  third  wife  was  Livia  I)ruaiUa, 
the  wife  of  l%erim  Kero.  Angnstae  had  at 
first  fixed  on  M.  Marcollus  as  his  successor,  the 
son  of  his  sister  OcUvia,  who  was  married  to 
his  daughter  Julia.  After  hu  death  Jnfia  waa 
noarried  to  Agrippa,  and  her  two  sons,  Caina 
and  Lucius  C«Mr,  were  now  destined  by  Au- 
gustus as  his  successors.  On  the  death  of  these 
two  youths,  Aiqgnatus  was  persuaded  to  adopt 
Tiberius,  the  son  of  Livia,  and  to  make  him  hia 
colleague  and  successor.    Vid.  TiBia.ius. 

AinLKaci,  a  powerful  Gallic  people  dweUiiy 
between  the  Sequana  (now  i<'  it)f)  and  the  Liger 
(now  Loire),  were  divided  into  three  great  tribeii 
1.  A.  KBuaaviciH,  near  the  eooet,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Seiue,  in  the  modem  Xormandy : 
their  capital  was  Mediulanum,  afterward  called 
Ebmwnoea  (now  J!Wrm«)y--4L  A.  Cmioifla^ 
southwest  nf  the  preceding,  near  the  Liger ; 
their  capital  waa  Suodisnum  (now  U  i/ioiw).  At 
an  early  period  aome  of  the  Oemmaid  eroaaed 
the  Alps  aud  BetUcd  m  Upper  Italy. — 3.  A.  Br  vn- 
NovloEB,  east  of  the  Cen(tfnan^  liear  the  .d^w, 
whose  dieati  they  werei  Th»  INnUinlNr  am* 
tiooed  by  Ciesar  are  said  by  Ptolemy  to  httrt 
been  likewise  a  branch  of  the  AulercL 

I^AcLHBTEs,  a  Tvrrhenian,  an  ally  of  .£neaa| 
slam  by  Mcflsapus.} 

Auus  (AiXic),  a  harbor  in  BaK>tia,  on  the  £u- 
ripus,  where  the  Greek  fleet  assembled  before 
sailing  agaiait  Ttvji  it  had  a  templa  of  Arteoaia 
(Diana). 

AuLON  (At/ujv :  AvXuv'iTrjc).  1.  A  district 
and  town  on  the  b«>rder8  of  Elis  atxl  Messeoia, 
with  a  temple  of  ^Esculapius,  who  heoco  had 
the  surname  Auionitm. — 2.  A  town  in  Cbalcid- 
ice  in  Macedonia,  on  the  Strymonie  Guli^— S, 
(Now  Afelone),  a  fertile  valley  near  Tarentum, 
celebrated  for  iU  wine  (onucia  Auhn  /ntiH 
B0eeho;  Hor.,  Oarm^  K  «,  18.)— [4.  Hmtm 
{Ai?Aiv  6  BaatliKo^),  a  vallev  of  Syria,  not  far 
from  Damascuai — 6,  llie  valley  of  the  Jordao^ 
artandiqg  fma  tba  Sea  of  CMfflMb  aod  iMlnd- 
h«  tba  Dead  8aa   tba  oovlfatm  part  of  it 
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IL  AURELIU8  AJSTOJmUB, 


h  Ifce  icrtne  plain  of  Jeridia-tt.  GBidltti»1]ie 

atawt  between  Cyprus  and  the  coast  of  CQida.] 

[AvLUS  GtLi  It's.    Vid.  Gelud&] 
AcRAMim  {Avpavin^:  now  Hauran\  a  dit- 
trict  eoutli  of  Damascus  and  east  of  Ituraea  and 
Batanica,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan,  be> 
lougiog  eitber  to  Palestine  or  to  Arabia^  ■ 

4e  name  girm  by  the  late  ^poijrnpherB  to  the 
Malay  FeuiusulaA  or,  a&  utbers  oiaiutaiu,  to  the 
■aurtMiiii  pu%  of  wT^VK.]  lliey  also  mcDdon  an 
Aves  Re?io  Y>eyond  tlie  Gatii^fii.  wbiflh  it  aup- 
poaod  to  be  the  couutfy  round  A  va, 

Apaii.iA,  the  wife  of  C.  Juliii»  C^cs.ir,  by  whom 
the  b»'varne  the  mother  of  C.  Julius  Ca'sar,  the 
(SciaU  r,  tuid  oi  two  daughters.  She  carefully 
watched  over  the  education  of  her  diildrtn,  and 
always  took  a  lively  interest  I'u  the  siicoc^is  of 
her  saa  She  died  in  B.C.  54,  while  Coi&nr  -v&a 
bOanL 

AcafiilA  Gens,  plebeian,  of  Tvhich  the  moat 
important  members  are  given  under  their  fiuuily 
■MM!)  Ckmsa,  dm,  and  SoAuaoa. 

AvaiiiA  O&ESTiLLA,  a  beautiful  but  profligate 
woman,  whom  Catiline  married.  At  Aurelm  at 
Ibil  refbied  to  naitj  him  beeante  be  had  a 
grown-up  6f)n  bv  a  funncr  mnrriiifre,  Catiline  is 
■aid  to  have  killed  hit  own  oilspriiig  iu  order  to 
Mttova  tilt  inpedbMut  tofheir  mtoa 

AlStUA  Via,  the  great  C(jast  road  from  Rome 
to  T^mntalpine  QamI,  at  firat  extended  no  further 
than  Pirn,  but  was  afterward  tOBtkmA  aklig 
the  coa.«t  to  Genua  and  Forum  «Aifithl  OmL 

AvMMdAsa,    Vid.  Gxxabcx. 

APBitliac^  Roman  emperor,  AD.  S70-875, 
was  bom  about  A  D.  212,  at  Simuiun,  in  Pan- 
Dooia.  He  entered  the  army  as  a  eommon  sol- 
dier, and  hj  his  extraordinary  bravery  was  rais- 
ed to  offices  of  trust  and  honor  by  Vmerinn  and 
Claudius  II.  On  the  death  of  the  latter,  be  was 
elected  emperor  by  the  legions  at  Sirmium.  His 
rn^  presents  a  succession  of  brilliant  exnloits, 
whirh  rcst-Ji  ed  for  n  while  their  ancient  lustre 
to  the  arms  uf  liome.  lie  fijist  defeated  the 
Goths  and  Vandal^  who  had  aoieed  the  Dan- 
ube, and  were  ravaerin^  Pnnnonia.  He  next 
gaiiie<l  a  grtiut  victory  over  the  Alemanni  and 
other  German  tribes:  but  they  succeeded,  not- 
Withstandiug,  in  crossing  the  Alps.  Xear  Pla- 
oentia  they  defeated  tJie  liomous,  but  were 
eventnaDy  OTaroome  by  Aureliou  in  two  dcci- 
give  eng^atj'cments  in  Unibna.  After  rru«hiag 
a  furmidable  coDApiracy  at  Rome,  Aureliao  next 
tamed  his  arms  against  Zcoobia,  queen  of  Pkl* 
mym,  whom  he  dofe.-ited,  took  priaoncr,  and 
carried  with  him  to  Rome.  Kid.  Zskobia.  Ou 
hie  return  he  marehed  to  Aleonundrea  and  put 
Fimuis  to  death,  who  had  assumed  the  titln  of 
emperor.  He  then  proceeded  to  the  West, 
when  Ornd,  Britafai,  and  Spain  weft  aliU  in  tte 
haji<U  of  Tctricus,  who  had  been  declared  em- 
neror  a  short  time  before  the  dea^  of  Gallienut. 
^'Tttriew  iuneoderad  «»  AnreluD  in  a  battle 
fcught  n-  ar  Cbalooa  Md.  Tktrici  3.  The  em- 
peror DOW  devoted  his  attention  to  domestic  im- 
pnrrementa  and  refbrmii  Many  works  of  public 
xtSBij  were  commenced:  tlio  most  iii)|x>itnnt 
af  aU  was  the  erection  of  a  new  line  of  strongly 
ftrttfed  walla,  embracing  a  much  more  ampfe 
orcuit  than  the  old  ones,  whicli  had  long  since 
fUlcn  into  mio;  bat  this  yait  pJan  waa  not 


eoniAetod  imtil  the  rd^  of  Probus.  After  a 
short  residence  in  the  city,  Aurelian  visited  the 
provinces  on  the  Danube.  He  now  entirely 
abandoned  Dada,  which  had  been  firat  oon- 
qucred  by  Trajaa^  and  made  the  southern  bank 
of  the  Danube,  as  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  the 
boundary  of  the  empire  A  large  force  was  now 
oolleeted  in  Thrace  in  preparation  for  an  exp^ 
lit  ion  against  the  Persians;  but  while  the  em- 
K»ror  was  on  the  march  between  Heraclea  and 
yzantiurn,  he  was  killed  by  some  of  his  oflScera. 
They  had  been  induced  to  conspire  against  him 
by  a  certain  Mneetiieus,  the  froodman  of  the  em 
peror  and  his  private  secretary,  who  had  betray 
cd  his  trust,  and,  fearful  of  punishment,  had,  by 
means  of  forged  documents,  oi^anixed  the  con- 
spiracy. 

Ai'UEi.TANrs,  Cmiav9.  or  Cfti.Trs,  a  very  cel- 
ebrated Latin  physician,  was  a  native  of  .Nu- 
midia,  and  probacy  lived  m  tfca  fboitt  eeotorj 
after  t'hriflt.  Of  hid  writings  wc  possess  three 
books  On  Acute  JJitdotet,  "  Oelemm  Passiooum* 
(or  "De  Morim  Aentit'ib  and  ihrt  booki  On 
Chronic  Diira.fn,  "TarMHim  Passionum"  (or 
*«De  Morbis  Chronicia").  Edited  by  Ammnn, 
Amitel,  not. 

AusfiLitm  AxtoxInth,  Roman  emperor, 
AJX  161-18(^  commonly  called  "the  nmloto- 
pher,"  wta  bora  at  Rone  oa  Am  fOtii  or  April, 

A.D.  121.  He  was  adopted  by  Antoninus  Pius 
immediately  after  the  latter  had  been  himself 
adopted  by  HadriHi,reeeiT«dthetiti«of  CtaBiar, 
and  mnrried  Faustina,  the  daughter  of  Pint 
(188).  On  the  death  of  the  ktter  in  161,  he 
suoeeeded  to  the  throne,'  but  he  admitted  to  an 
equal  share  of  the  sovereign  power  L.  Ceioniua 
Commodus,  who  had  been  adopted  by  Pius  at 
the  tame  time  at  Blarcut  himsell  The  two 
emperors  henceforward  bore  reapectively  the 
names  of  M.  Aurclius  Antoninus  and  L.  Aure- 
lius  Verus.  Soon  after  their  aecesiion  Verut 
was  dispatched  to  the  Fatt,  Mid  ftlT  fBOrTaori 
(A.D.  162-166)  carried  on  war  with  great  sue- 
cess  against  Vologetet  HL,  king  of  Parihia, 
over  whom  hit  lieulaniDtt,  eepecially  Aviduii 
Ca'*«iu9,  pained  manv  victoriet.  At  the  con* 
elusion  of  the  war  (x>th  emperort  triumphed, 
and  assumed  the  titles  of  Armmiaeui^  ParUdau 
Maximtu,  and  Medicu*.  Meantime  Italy  was 
threatened  by  the  numerous  tnbet  dwelling 
along  the  northern  limitt  of  the  empire«  from 
the  sources  of  the  Danube  to  the  lUynan  border. 
Ik>th  emperors  set  out  to  encounter  the  foe; 
and  the  contest  with  the  aotttief  BotlaBa  waa 
ot)ntiuued  with  varying,'  success  during  the 
whole  life  of  M.  Aurclius,  whose  head'ouartert 
were  generally  fixed  ki  FuDonia.  An«  fbe 
death  of  Verus  in  169,  Aurelius  prosecutid  tfie 
war  against  the  Marcomanni  with  great  lae- 
eeta,  ud  in  ennaeqiieniMi  of  Ua  irittoriao  ov«r 
them,  ho  assumed  iu  172  the  title  of  Germani- 
outk  which  he  also  conferred  upon  hia  aOB  Oom- 
nodoa.  In  174  he  gained  a  dteiiiTi  'lAikirj 
over  the  Qundi,  mainly  through  a  violent  stonn, 
which  threw  the  barbariant  into  onnftitina 
Thii  ilonii  ii  mid  to  bnta  betD  owiog  to  the 
prayers  of  a  legion  chiefly  composed  of  Chri» 
tiant.  It  hat  given  rise  to  a  £unout  contrt^ 
▼erty  among  the  Iiittoriant  of  Ohriitianity  upon 
what  is  commonly  termed  the  Miracle  of  the 
Tbunderii^  Xi^gioo.  Tbt  Jlaroomanni  and  tba 
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other  nortliem  barbarinof  conclnded  a  P<!*m| 
with  Aurelius  iu  176,  who  forthwith  set  out  for 
the  East,  where  Aviilius  Casaiua,  urged  on  by 
FauBtino,  the  unworthy  wife  of  Aurelius,  bad 
risen  in  rebellion  and  proclaimed  himself  em- 
peror.  But  before  Aurelius  reached  the  East, 
Cassius  had  been  aluin  by  his  own  officers.  On 
bis  arrival  in  the  East,  Aurelius  acted  with  the 
mitett  olemcDoy;  nooe  of  the  accomplices  of 
Ghweius  were  put  to  death  ;  nnd  to  establish 
pMfect  coDfidence  in  all,  be  ordered  the  papers 
of  OaadtM  to  bo  deitrojed  without  suffering 
Uieni  to  be  read.    Durino;  this  expedition,  Faus- 
tina, who  bad  accompanied  ber  husband,  died. 
Moording  to  tome^  by  h«r  own  buida.  Avro* 
liw  rebmiad  to  Eome  toward  the  end  of  176  ; 
but  in  178  he  Mt  oat  agam  for  Germany,  where 
ttie  Maroomaimi  and  fh^  oonfederatM  had 
■nin  renewed  the  war.    Ho  gained  several 
Tietoriee  over  them,  but  died,  in  tJie  middle  of 
the  war,  on  March  17th,  180,  in  Funxmia,  either 
at  Vindobona  (now  Vieima)  or  at  Sirmium,  in 
the  fifty-ninth  year  of  bis  age  and  twentieth  of 
his  reign.   The  leading  feature  in  the  charac- 
ter of  M.  Aareliua  was  hta  devotiou  to  philoso- 
phy and  literature.    "When  ouly  twelve  years 
old,  he  adopted  the  dreas  and  practiced  the  aus- 
terities of  the  Stdeii  and  he  continued  through- 
out bi^  life  a  warm  adherent  and  a  bright  orna- 
ment of  the  Stoic  philosophy.    We  still  possess 
ftworic  hy  &L  Aurelius,  written  in  the  Greek 
lanpuape,  niul  entitled  T(i  f/f  iavrov,  or  Medita- 
tioM,  in  twelve  books.   It  is  a  sort  of  common- 
place book,  in  wbieh  were  registered  from  time 
to  time  the  tboughta  and  feelings  of  the  author 
upon  moral  and  religious  topics,  without  an  at- 
tempt at  «nrder  or  airangement  ITo  TvmainB 
•antiquity  present  a  nobler  view  of  philosophical 
heathenism.  The  best  edition  of  the  Meditotimis 
is  by  Oataker.  Oantab,  1668,  and  Lond.,  1697. 
The  chief,  and  perhaps  the  only  stain  upon  the 
memory  of  Aunlius  is  his  two  persecutions  of 
the  C%nstiauB ;  in  the  former  of  wbi<^,  166,  the 
martyrdom  of  Polycarp  occurred,  and  in  the  lat- 
ter, 177,  that  of  Irenseus.  AureUas  was  sueceed- 
ed  by  bis  son  Commodus. 

Auaiiiut  Yiotoa.    Vid  Victor. 

AuBfioLus,  one  of  the  Thirty  7)/ranff  (A  D. 
260-267),  who  assumed  the  title  of  Augustus  du- 
ring the  feeble  rule  of  Oallienus.  Aureolus  was 
proclaimed  emperor  by  the  legions  of  Illyria  in 
267,  and  made  himself  master  of  Northern  Italy, 
but  be  was  defeated  and  shun  in  bnttlo  in  268, 
by  Claudius  TI.,  the  sneeeasor  of  Ciallienus. 

[Al'bima,  a  prophetess,  held  in  great  venera- 
tion by  the  Germans,  spoken  of  bt  eomeetioD 
with  Vcleda  by  Tacitun  J 

AuaOaA.  VUL  Eos. 

AvamoL   VUL  Iram. 

ATODNCULm-S  COTTA.     "Fid  CoTU. 
AOSA.     Vid.  AUSCTAIO. 

[AvMB  (Maap,  now  Berekio),  a  river  of  Btni' 

ria,  which  anoiontly  joined  the  Anuis ;  but  at 
pNMDt  they  both  flow  into  the  sea  by  different 
ehanneli,] 

Ausci  or  Auson,  a  powerful  people  in  Aqidta- 
nia  who  possessed  the  Latin  franchise ;  their  cap- 
itdwaa  ealled  Cllmberrum  or  Elimberrum,  also 
Augusta  and  Ausci  (now  Aneh). 

Avstrksi,  a  Spanish  people  iu  the  modem 
Oataluaia :  their  capital  was  Auaa  (now  I'ique). 
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AusoM  (Avffuv),  son  of  Ulysses  and  Calypso  or 
Circe,  from  whom  the  country  of  the  Auruneaoa 
was  believed  to  have  been  called  AwoniiL 

AusdNKS,  Acso.NiA.    Vtd.  Italia. 

AusdNius,  Dadjins  AIaqnus,  a  Roman  poet^ 
bom  at  BurdigUa  (now  Bourdeauxj,  about  A.D. 
310,  tiTught  grammar  and  rhetonc  with  such 
reputation  at  his  native  town  that  he  was  ap- 
pomted  tutor  of  OnUian,  son  of  the  Emperor 
Valentinian,  and  was  afterward  raised  to  the 
highest  honors  of  the  state.  He  was  appointed 
by  Gratian  prsfeetna  <rf  Lntimn,  of  Limya,  and 
of  Gaul,  and  in  379  was  elevated  to  the  consul- 
ship. After  the  death  of  Gratian  in  he 
retired  from  publio  life,  and  ended  Ue  days  in  n 
country  retreat  near  Bourdeaux,  perhaps  nbotit 
390.  It  is  most  probable  that  he  was  a  Chrio- 
tian  and  not  a  headien.  Bb  extant  wotln  am, 
1.  Epigrammatxtm  Liber,  a  collection  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  epigrams.— 2.  EphemerU,  con- 
taining an  aeooont  of  the  bcninees  and  proeeod- 
ings  of  a  day. — 3  Paradalia,  a  series  of  short 
poems,  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  deceased 
friends  and  relatioU)  and  commemorating  their 
yirtues. — i.  Pnfmoru,  notion  of  the  Jtois^ 
sors  of  Bordeaux.— 6.  Epitaphia  Herman,  epi- 
taphs ou  the  heroes  who  felt  in  the  Trojun  war 
and  a  few  others— 6.  A  metrical  catalogue  of 
the  first  twelve  Ca?8ar8. — 7.  Tetrasticha,  on  th« 
Coesars  from  Julius  to  Elagabalus. — 8.  Clara 
Urbet,  the  praises  of  fourteen  illustrious  cities. 
— 9.  Ludut  Septan  Sapientum,  the  doctrines  of 
the  seven  sages  expounded  by  each  in  his  own 
person^ — ^10.  JSMna,  a  eollection  of  twenty 
poems. — 11.  ^cwwanum,  short  poems  connected 
with  the  Calendar,  <ba— 12.  MpiUolOf  twenty* 
Bve  lettsn,  aome  in  yene  and  some  in  |»roeeu— 
13.  Gratiarum  Actio  pro  Corusulatu,  !n  pn>«o,  n-l- 
dressed  to  Gratian. — 14.  Ftrioehot  short  argu- 
ments to  eaeh  book  of  the  Hied  and  Odynsey.— > 
15.  Tret  Prctfatiuncula.  Of  tlioee  works  the 
Idyls  have  attracted  most  notice,  and  of  them  the 
most  pleasing  is  the  JfoeeZ/o,  or  n  description  of 
the  River  Moselle.  Ausooius  possesses  skill  in 
versification,  but  is  destitute  of  all  the  higher  at 
tributes  of  ajK>et  The  best  edition  of  his  com- 
plete works  IS  by  Tollius,  AmsteU  1671. 

ArsTKR,  railed  Xotm  (Nor^r)  by  the  Greeks, 
the  south  wiud,  or  strictly  the  southwest  wind,  is 
personified  as  the  god  of  the  south  wind,  son  of 
Astroius  and  (Aurora).  It  frequently  brought 
with  it  fogs  and  rain  ;  but  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year  it  was  a  diy,  sultry  wind  (hence  called 
plumbnis  Axtiftrr,  Hop.,  Sat^  ii.,  6,  18),  injuriooS 
both  to  man  and  to  vegetation,  the  Sirocco  of  the 
modem  Italiana. 

AtTARi.\T.E  {.KvTapt'iTai),  an  niyrian  |>eopls 
in  the  Dalmatian  mouutaius^  extinot  in  Stimbo'a 
time. 

AcTKSioDoBUii,  -rauM  (now  Auzerre),  n  towik 
of  the  Senones  in  Gallia  Lugdunensis. 

Anrirfoir  {ktm^um),  son  of  Tisamennt,  fiiflief 
of  Theras  and  Argia,  left  Thebes  at  tlie  command 
of  an  oraol^  and  joined  the  Dorians  in  Pelopottp 
nesus. 

AdtocbtbSihb  {idr&jfio»v\>   VUL  Abobmi* 

XKS. 

Adt6  LOUS,  or  -m  {ki/T6>M}xLi)  a  G  stulian  tribe 
on  the  western  ooast  of  Afrioa,  aontib  of  flio  Atlaa 

Mountains. 

Avrdtvcus  (A^roxv/cof).   1.  Son  of  Mercurr 
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JLYONUB,  RUFUa 


(Benam)  and  CMom,  fiith«r  of  Aoticlea,  andl  AvxtA,  or  -u,  or  Ai  wa  (now  Sur  OuzUm  ot 
tiutf  mHt<  rnal  t^mudfatLer  of  UlyMcs.  Ho  lived  ^  Ifamza,  ruins),  a  city  iu  the  iutct  ior  of  Mauro 
w  Mount  ParnaMus,  and  wn«  reoownod  for  bis  tania  Cffisarieusia ;  a  Roman  oolonj  undor  Mat*- 
mtaoiofi;  and  robberiee.    Ulysses,  •when  staving  cus  Aurelius  Antooinus. 


AvXuTEs  (AiaXiTiK:  now  ZtUah\  an 

' —  In  St)Uthcni  ^f'tblopia,  on  n  bay 


num 


him  oD  one  oecasioo,  was  wimuded  by  a 
hoar  on  Parnassus,  and  it  was  by  tbe  scar  of 

\im  «:>«ind.  that  be  was  recogpized  by  bis  aged  i  £rythra>nu  Sea,  calli'd  A%dlU<  s  Siuus  ('A  

88ra«  when  bo  returned  dram  Troy. — 2.  A  Tbea-  { mt),  probably  the  Gulf  of  Jiab-ei-Mandeb,  or  ita 
ttliar^aon  of  Deimaehus,  one  of  tho  Argonauts,  innornu>.-t  jmi  t,  south  of  xho  Strai{j«.    A  poopiek 


OlllfXi- 


tod  the  founder  of  Sinope. — 3.  A  mathvumtician 
of  I^taoe  in  ^lis,  lived  about  B.C.  840,  and 
mn^te  two  astronomical  treatises,  which  are  the 
moft  Budeot  ezistiog  specimens  of  the  Greek 


Avalita',  arc  aim  mentioned  in  these  parts. 
ATasIbDM.    Vid,  BmmMiai 

AvEti-A.     Vid.  Abella, 
Av£2«io  (now  Avignon),  a  town  of  the  CavareS| 


nathematien'— 1.  On  the  Motion  of  the  Sphere  ■  in  QaDia  NarbdiennB,  oo  tbe  left  bank  of  fbe 

[wtpi  KtvovfifVTjr  iTipatpaf). — 2.  On  the  rittin/js  and  lUione. 

•  AvkntIcum  (now  Aveiiches),  the  chief  town  of 
the  Hdvrtii,  and  subsc^^uentJy  a  Roman  cokoy 

with  thv  UHiiic  Pin  Mavia  Conttans  Kmerlla,  of 


ittiinps  of  the  Jiied  star*  (irepi  Itzito'/mv  Koi 
a^cun  ).  Edited  hf  Dasypodiua  in  his  Sphctri- 
M  DoUrinat  Propontionrx,  Argent,  1672. 

AutomIla  {tH  AiT0fia?.a),  a  fortified  place  on 
Oe  Great  Syrtia  io  HortiMni  Africa. 

AiToMKno.v  (Ai'rn;.  '(^j} ).  1.  Son  of  DIorcfl, 
(be  charioteer  ami  eumpaoion  of  Achilles,  and, 
tl^m  the  d«atii  of  fbe  latter,  the  companion  of 
hii  Kin  PyTTbus.  H«noo  Automcdon  is  tbe 
oame  of  any  skillful  charioteer.  (Cic^  pro  Mote. 
AM,i&\  Jot.,  L,  6I.>->S.  Of  Cyzicus,  a  Oreek 
poet,  twelve  of  whose  epigrams  arc  in  the  (5  reok 
iotboiqgy,  lived  in  tbe  reign  of  Kenra,  Ai). 


which  ruins  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  moderc 
town. 

AVENTIXENSI.<<,   Ge>XCU  .S.      1.  L.,  CoUSul  RCL 

366,  and  again  S62,  was  killed  in  battle  against 
tiM  Hermcans  b  the  latter  of  these  years,  and 
his  army  ruutod. — 2.  Cx.,  consul  3G3. 

ATEirriKus,  son  of  Hercules  and  tbe  priesteic 
Rhea.  *^ 
AventInlh  Mons.    Vid  Roma. 
AvEfiM's  Lacl's  (i^  'Kopvoi  7.1UVJ] :  now  Logo 
Averno),  a  lake  close  to  tbe  promontory  wbieb 
Aik'muli  (Aut^mAoi),  aa  a  proper  nmne,  was  runs  out  into  the  »<  a  between  Cunia)  and  Pu 
applied  to  tbe  Egyptian  soldiers,  who  were  said  I  teoli    This  lake  tilld  tbe  crater  of  an  extinct 
to  hsTe  deserted  from  Psammeticbus  into  .£tlii- 1  volcano :  it    is  circular,  about  one  and  a  half 
ops,  where  tbe^  founded  t)io  kingdom  of  MEaoit.  j  miles  in  circumference,  is  very  deep,  and  ia  atHS 
AiT^ivof:  (Ai'Toi't/r/).    1.  Daui; liter  cif  Cadmus  rounded  by  high  banks,  which  in  antiquity  were 


aod  Haniiouiu,  wife  of  Arista;us,  and  mother 
of  Aetnon.  With  her  sist^-r  Agave,  ebo  tore 
Prnth-  u-i  to  pieces  iu  tbcir  Bacchic  fury :   her ' 


covered  by  a  gloomy  forest  eacrtd  to  Hecate. 
From  its  waters  mephitic  vapors  arose,  which 
are  said  to  have  killed  the  birds  that  attempted 


tuiib  wus  shown  iu  the  territory  of  Megora. —  i  to  flv  over  it,  from  Avhieh  circumstance  its 
[1  A  handmaM  of  Penelope^  meotioned  in  the  |  Oredc  name  was  sup]x>sed  ti  be  derived  (from 
O^ssey.]  n,  priv.,  and  6pri().    The  lake  was  ct  h  bruted 

AtrraiooxES,  a  pe<jple  in  llispouia  Torraco-  iu  tnvthology  on  account  of  its  couuocliou  with 
mm,  belweeo  the  ocean  (Bay  of  Biscay)  and  |  the  lower  world.  On  its  banks  dwelt  tiM  Cim- 
tbe  iipper  course  of  the  Iberoi:  their  ehief  town  |  merians  in  constant  darkno^B,  and  near  it  wn^ 
wot  Flaviobriga.  i  the  cave  of  the  Cumaian  Sibyl,  tlu-ough  which 

ACTBOxfoa  PjKTm.    Vtd  P.«irs.  iEncas  descended  to  tiie  lower  world.  Agrippa, 

AncfesiA  (M^r^T'a).  the  goddess  who  grants  iu  tJic  time  of  Au^^'UPtiis,  cut  down  the  fore.st 
pvwth  and  prusperity  to  the  fields,  honored  at  which  surrounded  the  lake,  and  connected  the 
noeno  and  Epidamm^  was  another  name  for  j  hitter  with  tbe  Lnerine  Lake ;  he  also  cavsed 
Proierpiua  f  P.  r.-enhone).  Damia,  who  was  a  tunnel  to  be  made  from  the  lake  to  Cunia>,  <»f 
kawred  along  w  ith  Auxesia  at  Epidaurus  aod  |  which  a  oonsiderable  part  remains,  and  is  known 
IWmn,  was  only  aootfier  name  Ibr  Geres  (De-  under  llie  title  of  Groita  <K  BihyUtk  The  Ltt 

eriiip  Tiake  was  filled  up  by  an  eruption  in  1680, 
so  that  Avcmus  is  again  a  separate  lake. 

ATilirua,  FlavIcs,  tiie  autiior  of  forty-two 
^Csopic  fables  in  Latin  elegiac  vcrse^  which  arc 
of  Tery  little  merit  both  as  respects  the  matter 
and  the  style.  The  date  of  Avianua  is  QDoer>> 
„         ,  tuiii ;  ho  probably  lived  in  the  third  or  fouvtli 

powerful  kingdom  in  iEthiopia,  to  the  southwest  j  century  of  the  Christian  era. — £ditioM:  By 
•f  Ueroe,  in  Habeth  or  Ahyuinia^  wlileh  eiflier  |  Cannegieter,  AmsteL,  1781 ;  by  Nodell,  AmsteL, 
first  arose  or  first  became  known  to  the  Greeks  1T87  ;  mi  l  by  Lacbmann,  Berol.,  1845. 
sad  Romans  in  the  early  part  of  the  second  cen*  i  [Avidics  Cassivs.  Vid  Cassius.] 
tory  of  our  era.  It  grew  upon  the  decline  of  AviSkus,  Rtmrs  Festvs,  a  Latin  poet  toward 
the  kingdoo  of  Meioe,  and  extended  beyond  the  the  end  of  tlie  fourth  century  of  the  Christian 
Straiu  r  f  Bab-el  ifandcb  into  Arabia.    Being  a  era.   His  poems  are  chiefly  descriptive,  and  are 


) 

AuxiifUM  (Amimas,  -4tis:  now  Otimo),  an 
iuportant  town  of  Pfeennm  in  Italy,  and  a  Ro- 
Bum  colony. 

AincCwE  or  Ax-(Av^ov/i7  or  'K^uftij,  and  other 
fcnns:  kh^ovftirtu  or  'A^ufuTOi,  Ac:  now  Ax- 

urn,  niius  southwest  of  Adowa),  the  capital  of  a 


mouuLajuous  region,  watered  by  Oie  numerous 
apper  streams  of  the  Aataboraa  and  Astapus, 
IM  intersect e'l  by  the  caravan  route'?  from  the 
iot^rior  of  Africa  to  tbe  Red  Sea  aud  the  Gulf 
of  Bab^l-Mandah^  tbe  country  possessed  grest 
fataaal  leaoureea  tad  a  flounshiflig  commeree. 


some  of  tno  best  specimens  of  the  poetjy  of 
that  age.  His  works  are, 
Terrtx,  also  called  Metaphratii  Perter^efieot  Dio- 
njftii,  in  1894  hexameter  liuc.'i,  derived  directly 
from  tffe  Ktpu^ttai^  of  Dionysiu.",  and  containing 
«  anceltet  aeooimt  of  the  mnet  remarkable  ob 
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jeets  in  fhe  pImM  Ukd  polHiMi  jsr^ygraphj  of ; 

the  known  world — 2.  Ora  Marit  'una,  w  frai^nient 
in  703  iambio  trimeters,  describiDtf  tbe  sboresl 
of  the  Mediterranean  Ihiai  MandUea  to  Oadis. 
— 3.  Aratea  Phoenomma md  Aratea  Prof/no^ica, 
both  in  hexameter  Terse,  the  first  cuntaining 
1825,  the  second  652  lines,  being  a  paraphrase 
of  the  two  works  of  Aratu?.  The  poems  are 
edited  by  Wemsdorf,  in  hia  Poftce  Latini  Mino- 
re*,  voL  pt  ii.,  which,  however,  does  not  in- 
oloide  the  Aratea :  [reprinted,  with  the  addition 
of  the  Aratea,  bv  Lrinniro,  in  the  fifth  volume  of 
his  Pocta  Latini  Minoret,  Paris,  1824-26.] 

ATidns,  a  people  in  the  norUi  of  Oenaanj, 
wbose  position  is  uncertain, 

AtItus,  Atruius,  a  Latin  poet  under  Augustus 
•ad  Tlbaim,  tbe  fr^gm«nti  of  iobm  of  wboM 
poems  are  preserved  in  the  Aniholoffia  LaHmia. 

AvlTin,  CLUKNTios.    Vid.  OLUKrnua. 

AtItob,  M.  MjMitlm,  Emperor  of  tlio  WtiA, 
was  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  assistance  of 
Tbeodoric  IL,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  in  A.D. 
465 ;  but,  after  a  year's  reign,  was  deposed  by 
Ricim^. 

[AzAMTOB,  another  name  of  Uxantia  ^now 
(hieuaat),  on  tbe  northwestern  ooaat  of  Gidlia.1 
[AxxLLdnCNUM  (now  Bru^i),  a  «aalle  of  the 

Bnpantos  vn  BritanniA.] 
AxKMB.    Mi  Eoxmcs  Poxnn. 
AxIa  (now  Cattell  dAsto\  a  fiwtrw  fai  Am 

territory  of  Tarquinii  in  Etniria. 

AxioN  ('A^/wi'),  son  of  I'hcgfus,  brother  of 
Temenus,  along  w^ith  whom  he  killed  Alcmoion. 

[AxiSnIcus  {^K^ia%nKo^\  an  Athenian  poet  of 
the  middle  comedy,  of  whose  pla^'^s  only  a  few 
fhigmcnts  have  been  preserved  u  Athcnasus: 
these  are  published  collectively  in  Meineke's 
Pragtncnta  Comie,  Orae^  vol  ii^  p.  769-7 2,  edit 
minor.] 

AxioTHKA  ('A^ioOra),  a  maiden  c)f  Pbliin,  who 
came  tu  Athens,  and,  puttiogon  male  attire^  was 
forwmie  time  a  h«irar  of  Plato,  and  aftenrard 

of  Speuslppus. 

Axiua,  an  intimate  friend  of  Cicero  and 
Varro,  one  of  fhe  speakers  in  tiio  third  book  of 

VarnVs  JJe  He  Huttica. 

Axiua  ('A^tof :  now  Wardar  or  Vardhari\  the 
«hief  riTer  in  Macedonia,  rises  in  Mount  Scar- 
dtts,  receives  many  affluents,  of  which  the  most 
important  is  the  Erigon,  and  flows  southeast 
through  Macedonia  into  the  Thermaic  Gul£  As 
a  river-god,  Axius  b^;ot  by  PoribcBa  a  aoi^  Pel- 
agon,  the  father  of  Asteropjcub. 

AzdifA  (now  Aime),  u  river  in  Gallia  Belgioo. 
which  fklla  into  the  Isam  (now  Oim), 

AxOxE.    Fid  ArxiME. 

[Axus  ('A^uf),  capital  uf  a  small  kingdom  in 
Crete.] 

[Axf  n's  ('A^vA^of),  a  Thracian  prince,  men- 
tioned in  the  Iliad,  son  of  Teuthranua,  slain  by 
Dkmedes.] 

AzAN  ('Afav),  son  of  Areas  and  the  nymph 
Erato,  brother  of  Anhidas  and  £latua.  The  part 
of  Aroadia  wUdi  he  reeeiTed  firom  hia  iUher 
was  called  Aiumia:  it  waa  od  the  Iwvdera  of 

AxIni  ('ACowf :  *ACavtTi7f),  a  town  of  Ffarygia, 
on  the  River  Rliyndacus,  and  twenty  mllee  south 
west  of  Cotyadium  (now  A'tutoyoA^  The  f uins  of 
enlnmns,  capitals,  mid  other  architectv^ral  irag- 
mente  are  scattered  over  the  grmmd.  Hmm 
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;  era  idso  fhe  rename  ef  a  eplencBd  temfia  ami 
of  a  theatre.  TUa  aneieot  iifte  waa  diaeofered 

:  by  Mr.  KeppeL 

I    AsanIa  or  BaaaaaT*  ('ACavIo,  Bap6afi9  ;  now 

Ajan),  the  region  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Afri- 
ca, south  of  Aromata  Promoofeinium  (now  Otyft 
Ouarda/ui),  aa  ftr  aa  PuiiiMiiilmin 
(now  Cape  Formosa  f). 

AttmA.  {'A^ijvla :  'A^ijvte^),  a  demus  in  the 
southwest  of  Attica,  near  Sunium,  belonging  to 
tbe  tribe  Hippothoontis. 

AzEus  ('ACn'r),  son  of  Clymenus  of  Orcbome- 
nos,  brother  of  Erginus,  Stratius,  Arrbou,  and 
Fyleos,  ftthar  of  Actor  ami  gremMrther  of  Aa- 
tyo«he. 

[Aziais  ('AC<p<r  in  HdL,  or  'A^iXi^  in  CalL 
now  Jhnmineh),  a  city  of  Marmarica  in  Africa, 
opposite  to  the  iahmd  <^  Platoa,  and  Ibmided  \j 
the  Ther<eaua.l 

As9bu8  or  AsSalinr  ^ACupof^  'A^ifumf :  'A<b- 
plrjjr,  'A^upiuTTjr,  'A'upf  (•(;),  a  town  in  the  north 
of  'niessalT,  on  the  western  slope  of  OlrmpQS, 
formed,  wRh  Doliehe  and  Fyttuum,  fhe  Peinm> 
biau  Tripolis. 

AaoTus  ('ACurof :  'Afvrtof :  now  A$hdod  er 
JsAdbsMf),  a  city  of  Palestine,  near  tlie  eca-eoaet, 
nine  miles  northeast  of  Ascaloa  It  was  one 
of  the  free  cities  of  the  Philistanefl^  which  were 
included  within  the  portion  of  Uie  tribe  of  Jndii. 

R 

BabrTto  (Bo/lpiOf),  a  Greek  poet,  probably  in 
the  time  of  Augustus,  turned  the  fiibfo?  of  >^B5op 
into  verse,  of  which  raily  a  few  fraipnents  were 
Imown  till  within  the  mat  few  years,  when  a 
manuscript  containincj  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
throe  fables  was  discovered  on  Mount  Athos. 
Edited  by  Laehmann.  BeroL,  1845;  by  OreDi 
and  Baiter,  Turic„  1845  :  by  Lewis,  I^md.,  IS  17. 

Babyloit  (BodvAuv:  Bcifn/Xuviof;,  fern.  BaCv' 
Xavtf:  Babel  in  Old  Teatament:  rmnaat  and 
around  Hillah),  one  of  the  oldest  and  greatest 
cities  of  the  ancient  world,  the  capital  ofa  great 
empire,  waa  bdlt  oo  both  akiee  <^  tiie  rarer 
Euphrates,  in  about  32*^  '28'  north  latitude.  Its 
foundation,  and  the  cstablishmeut  of  a  kingdom 
by  Nimrod,  wHIi  the  city  for  a  capital,  are 
among  the  first  recorded  facts  subsequent  to 
the  Deluge  {Gen.,x^  9,  10;  xi.,  1-10\  Secu- 
lar history  ascribes  its  origin  to  Belus  (L  e, 
the  god  Baal),  and  its  enlargement  and  deeon^ 
tion  to  Ninus,  or  hi.^  wife  Serairamis ;  or,  aoo^ird 
ing  tt)  another  tradition,  tlie  country  wm  sub 
ducd  by  Ninus,  and  the  city  was  subsequently 
built  by  Semiramia,  who  made  it  the  capital  of 
the  Assyrian  empire.  At  all  events,  it  is  pretty 
dear  that  Babylon  waa  subjeet  to  the  Assyr- 
iiU)  kings  of  Nineveh  from  a  very  o.nrly  period  ; 
and  the  time  at  which  the  governors  of  Babylon 
flnit  auoeeeded  b  making  themselTee  viitufly 
independent,  oati  not  be  determined  with  any 
certilinty  until  we  know  more  of  the  hiatory 
of  the  eariy  Amnrian  dynaitiea.  OcxofKn  Na 
BONAssAB.  The  Babylonian  empire  begins  with 
the  reign  of  Nabopolassar,  the  £sther  of  Nebu 
diadneazar,  who,  with  the  ud  of  the  Median 
king  Cyaxares,  overthrew  tbe  Assyrian  mon- 
archy, and  destroyed  Nineveh  (B.C.  G06),  and 
soon  afterward  defended  his  kuigdom  against 
the  aggremiooe  (al  tint  raoeemfid)  of  Neete 
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Ifajf  of  Tl^Tpt,  in  Am  t«t0«  «f  Circonium,  B.C. 
604  U^n<J»»r  his  son  and  snocessor,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar (B.C.  604-662).  ihe  iJabyloniaD  empire 
fCaAad  ito  lie^ht;  and  extended  from  the  Eu- 
phrates to  Ksrypt,  nnd  fr>>ni  thf'  mountains  of 
Armenia  to  tbe  deserts  of  Ambiai.  After  his 
death  It  afpdD  declined,  until  it  vaa  overthrown 
by  the  capture  of  'Pabvltw  by  the  Medes  and 
Peratans  under  Cyrus  (B.C.  6S8),  ^ho  mode  the 
aty  oM  of  tte  capilab  of  tlie  Peniao  empire, 
Ih*"  others  boinc^  Sti-^a  nml  Fobatnna.  Under 
bit  faeeeaaors  the  city  rapidly  sank.  Darius  L 
jBBMiflad  ita  fortifieatiooB,  in  oonseqaeBM  of  a 
revolt  of  its  inhabitants ;  Xences  carried  off 
tbe  golden  atatae  of  Belua,  and  the  temple  in 
vUa  ife  atood  beodne  a  nda.  After  the  deatih  ' 
of  AlexxodcTi  Babylon  Weamo  a  part  of  the 
Syrian  kiiigdom  of  Seieucua  Nicatur,  ivbo  con- 
Inbotod  to  itt  AseKne  tbe  feaodatiOD  of 
IKvaA  on  the  Titrris,  which  soon  eclipsed  it. 
At  the  eommencemeot  of  our  era,  U)e  greater 
pait  of  tfie  eitf  "was  fa  rafm ;  atid  at  the  prea- 
ent  day,  all  its  vinbU  remains  rmi^ist  of  mounds 
«f  caith,  rubied  maaaes  of  brick  walla,  and  a 
finr  aeattered  fragmenta.  I(a  very  aite  has 
been  turned  into  a  dreary  marsh  by  repented  in> 
oodatiooa  from  the  river.  The  city  of  Babylon 
kad  reached  Cbe  ammnit  of  ita  magniiicence  iu 
Ihe  re%B  of  Nebuo}ia(1n':'zzar.  It  fprtncd  a 
•qoare.  eaeh  aide  of  which  w  an  one  hundred 
mA  twedtj  atadia  (twelve  c:eograpbical  miles) 
b  length.  The  walls,  of  burned  brick,  were 
tro  boodred  cubits  high  and  fifty  thick;  in 
tLem  were  two  hundred  and  fifty  towers  nod 
dity  bronze  patos  .  and  they  were  surrounded 
by  a  deep  ditoli.  Tlio  Kuphnife?,  which  divided 
tbe  city  into  two  ei^ual  parts,  was  embanked 
vith  walls  of  brM^  tiM  opqdoy  of  whicK  at 
the  eods  of  the  transverse  streeta,  were  closed  by 
fttes  of  bronze.  A  bridge,  boilt  on  piers  of 
■evn  atone,  united  the  two  quarters  of  the  city ; 
tDd  at  each  end  t»f  it  stood  a  roynl  jmlace  :  these 
ereeiiooa  were  aacribed  to  Semiranus.  Of  two 
otber  pofaUe  biiil£B||>  of  the  greatest  celebrity, 
&e  one  was  tbe  temple  of  Belua,  rising  to  a 
great  height^  and  consistiiu^  of  eight  stories, 
padadty  diminbhin|g  m  wkKh,  and  aaeeaded  by 
t  ffigbt  of  steps,  which  wound  round  the  whole 
building  on  the  outside ;  in  the  uppermost  story 
«n  the  goMeo  itetae  of  Belu^  witii  a  golden 
tltsr  ana  other  treasures :  this  building  also 
vss  ascribed  to  Semiramia.  Tlie  other  edifioe 
Pfferad  t»  waa  tfie  "banging  gardena^  ct 
Xebochadnezzar,  laid  out  upon  terraces  which 
vera  raised  above  one  another  on  arehea.  The 
boaaas  of  tbe  city  were  three  or  four  atoriea  in 
height,  nnd  the  streets  were  itn^ht,  iutersect- 
aqg  one  another  at  right  tQglea.  Tbe  buildinga 
««ra  abnoet  uniTemHy  eoMlfaeted  of  brioks, 
some  burned,  and  some  only  sun-dried,  cemented 
tcipcther  witit  hot  bitumen,  and  in  aome  cases 
Mb  morttr.  Hm  Babylnuiana  were  eerlainly  a 
Stfinitic  race ;  but  the  ruling  class,  to  which  the 
bogs,  and  prieeti^  and  the  men  of  learning  be- 
bogei  were  the  Obaldanuis,  whose  origin  and 
Imities  are  somewhat  doubtful;  the  most 
pwbabte  opinion,  however,  is  thai  they  were  a 
Iribe  «f  faiTaders,  who  descended  from  the 
>aiaitaiiiH  on  tlie  borders  of  Armenia,  and  eon- 
VNred  the  Babylonians.  The  religion  of  the 
ftlldina  was  Sobaism,  or  tbe  worship  of  the 


heavenlv  bodies,  not  purely  so,  but  aymbolised 
in  the  forms  of  idol?,  besides  whom  they  had 
other  divinities,  representing  the  powere  of  na 
ture.  The  prieets  formed  a  easte,  and  culti- 
vated science,  especially  astronomy  ;  in  whidi 
they  knew  the  apparent  motions  of  tbe  aun, 
moon,  and  five  of  tbe  planeta,  the  calculation  of 
eclipses  of  the  mocn,  the  division  of  the  zodiac 
into  twelve  constellatiuus,  and  of  the  vear  iutu 
twelve  months,  and  tiie  meaaurement  of  time  by 
tlie  sun  dial.  They  niust  also  have  bad  other  in- 
strumeota  fur  measuring  time,  auch  as  the  water- 
eloefc,  for  inatanee:  and  it  to  highly  probable 
that  the  definite  methods  of  determining  such 
quantities,  which  the  Chaldsaan  aatronomera  in- 
veuled,  were  fbe  otigfn  of  tiie  ayateuia  of 
weights  and  measures  used  by  the  (!r*  i  ks  and 
BoDoaoa.  Their  buildinga  prove  their  knowledge 
of  medMuifee;  and  their  remaina,  alight  as  they 
are,  show  o<>n?iderable  pmijress  iu  the  fine  arts, 
llie  Babylonian  government  waa  an  unlimited 
monarchy ;  tbe  king  appears  to  have  lived  in 
almost  total  seclus^ion  from  hie  people,  sur- 
rounded by  bia  court;  and  the  provinces  were 
adminiatered  by  govemora,  like  the  Persian  sa- 
traps, responsible  only  to  the  monarch,  whose 
commands  they  obeyed  or  defied  aoeording  to 
his  strength  or  weakness.  Tbe  position  of  the 
city  on  the  lower  c<3ur^e  of  the  Euphrates,  by 
which  it  wos  connected  with  tbe  Persian  Gulf 
and  ot  the  meeting  of  natural  routes  between 
Eastern  Asia  and  India  on  the  one  side,  and 
Europe,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Arabia 
ou  tile  other,  made  it  the  seat  of  a  flourish- 
ing conunercc,  and  of  immense  wealth  and  lux- 
ury. Tlie  district  around  the  city,  lx>unded  by 
the  Tigris  on  the  cast.,  Me8ot>otaniia  on  the 
north,  the  Arabian  Desert  ou  tne  west,  and  ex 
tendint,'  to  tbe  head  of  the  Persian  Oulf  on  the 
south,  was  known  in  later  times  by  the  name  of 
Babyix>kia  (now  Irak  Artin),  sometimes  also 
eallod  ("hidd.ea.  But  compare  Ciiald/KA.  Hiia 
district  was  a  plain,  subject  to  continual  inunda- 
tions from  the  Tigris  and  Eu])]iriit< which 
were  regulated  by  canals,  the  chief  of  \vhiih 
was  the  Naarmaloba,  L  e^  Royal  River  or  L'ajial 
(iroTOfidf  ptulXeuiff  St6poi  ptunXtfc^,  flumen  re- 
gium),  which  extended  fWim  the  Tigris  at  Se- 
leucia  due  west  to  the  Buphrates,  and  waa  navi* 
^bte.    Hie  eonntrf  waa  ftrlile,  but  defleicBl 

in  trees. 

BAaf  u>N  {BaSvXuv :  near  Fottat  or  Old  CairoX^ 
a  foiUeaa  in  Lower  Egypt,  on  the  right  bank  or 
the  Nile,  exactly  opposite  to  the  pyi-amids.  and 
at  the  bqpnniiur  of  the  canal  which  connected 
the  Mile  with  tte  Red  Sea.  Ita  origin  waa  a» 
cribed  by  tradition  to  a  body  of  Babylonian  de- 
sertera./  It  first  became  an  important  plaee 
under  tbe  Romam.  AnftwAn*  n>fdo  ittbe  etih 
tion  of  one  of  the  three  Egyptian 

BabtlOnTa.    Vid.  Babtlom. 

BACoiMt  (Bax;t^aO.  sbo  oalled 
Tkyiaden.  1.  The  female  eomponiooa  ef  IKoDf* 
SOB  or  Bacchua  in  hia  waodennga  throarii  tw 
East,  are  renreaented  aa  emmed  with  vine 
leaves,  clothed  with  fawn  ddm^  and  carrying  in 
their  hands  the  thyrtu*  {vid.  Diet  of  Ant^  a.  v.), 
— 2.  Priestesses  of  Bacchus  (Dionysus),  who,  bj 
wine  and  other  exeitiog  causes,  worked  them* 
pelves  up  to  pbrensy  at  the  Diooysiac  feativala. 

BaocuUimc  (Box^tadai),  an  Heraclid  elan^  d» 
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■  rived  thoir  wunea  from  Bacchis,  king  of  Corinth, 
and  retidoed  tibMi  suprfeme  rulo  io  that  itete,  first 

under  a  monarchical  form  of  government,  and 
next  as  a  close  oligarchy,  till  their  depoaition  by 
Oypaelas,  about  B.C.  667.  They  were,  for  the 
most  part,  driven  into  banishnieut,  and  are  said 
to  have  takea  refuge  io  ditl'ercnt  part;}  of  Greece 
■od  vna  Italj. 

[BaOOIIIUM  {BrtKxriov).  nn  island  in  the  JE<;f'na 
■Sea,  Iving  before  the  harbor  of  tiic  city  rhocaa, 
bettatifuUy  adoroed  with  temples  and  works  of 
art,  wliich  wore  destroyed  faj  (be  Kamaot  imdar 
i£milius,  B.C.  190.] 

BAOOidm  (BaKxetoc\  1.  The  vaXbor  oi  a  short 
musical  treatise  called  elaayu^tj  rt'xvriq uovaiKtjC, 
printed  by  Meibomiua,  in  the  Antiqua  Mutica 
Auetwu  Beptem,  Amst,  1662.— 2.  Of  Tungrain 
BiT'otia,  one  of  the  earliest  commentators  on  the 
wriliogs  of  Hippocrates:  his  writiiKS  have  per- 
UmL— 8.  Of  lliletnit  tiie  antbor  of  a  work  on 
agriculture. 

.  Bacchus.    Vid.  Dioxtsur. 

BAocai'LlPEs  {BaKxv/u67]c),  one  of  flie  great  ly- 
ric poets  of  Greece,  bom  at  lulis  in  Ceos,  and  ne- 

gMw  as  well  as  fellow-towDsman  of  Simonides. 
e  flourished  about  B.O.  470,  and  lired  a  long 
time  at  the  court  of  Hierrf  in  Syracuse,  together 
with  Simonides  and  Pindar.  He  wrote  in  the 
Doric  dialect  Hymns,  Pjean*.  Dithyrambs,  Ac ; 
but  all  his  poems  have  perished,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  fragments,  and  two  epigrams  in 
the  Greek  Autbo'ogy.  Tlie  fragments  have 
baeo  published  by  Ncue,  Baccht/lidm  Cci  Frag- 
menla,  BeroU  1628»  and  bgr  Bergk,  Foita  J^friei 
Orceci,  p.  820. 

Backnis  Silva,  a  forest  which  separated  the 
Suevi  from  the  Cberusci,  probaUjr  the  weatem 
part  of  the  Tburiogian  Forest 

Baois  (Bakif),  the  name  of  several  prophets, 
of  whom  the  mo«t  celebnited  Avas  the  B(i»otian 
eeer,  who  delivered  his  oracles  io  hexameter 
vene  at  Heleon  io  Boeotia.  In  later  timet  there 
exi^tetl  a  collection  of  his  oraelc^  ttOUfav  tO  tfie 
8ibiriiine  books  at  Rome. 

BMTimA  or  Z*BuarA  {rh  Boivrpa,  rd  iM^hmra 
and  }}  7.npnlo:rt) :  now  Bnlkh),  the  capital  of 
Baoteia.  appears  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
early  Peraan  Idnn  hot  not  to  hare  been  a  eon- 
siderable  city  UU  the  time  of  Al<  xatKlcr,  who 
•ettied  io  it  his  Oreek  meroeoaries  aod  hi*  di»- 
■hled  l^edonian  eoldien.  It  stood  at  the 
northern  frxtt  of  the  Mount  Paropamisus  (the 
Hindoo  Kooth),  on  the  River  Baetnis  (dow  Adit' 
sUk  or  DvAas),  about  twenty-fire  mika  tooth  of 
its  junction  with  the  Oxus.  It  was  the  centre  of 
a  oonsitlcrable  traffic.  The  existing  rnins,  twenty 
miles  in  circuit,  are  all  of  the  Mohammedan 
period. 

BAorafA  or  -iAna  (BcucTpiavrj:  BuKrpot,  -loi, 
<avrl;  now  Bokhara),  a  province  of  the  Persian 
eiD|Mre,  bounded  on  the  south  by  Mount  Faropa- 
misus,  which  sepamted  it  fn)m  Arinna,  on  the 
east  by  tl>e  northern  branch  of  the  sumo  range, 
which  divided  it  from  the  Saas,  on  the  northeast 
by  the  Oxus,  which  ?.  )>rirated  it  from  Sot^diana, 
and  on  the  west  by  Margiaoa.  It  was  inhab- 
ited by  a  rude  and'  warl&e  people*  who  were 
subd-icd  bv  Cyrus  or  his  next  successors.  It 
was  included  in  the  conquests  of  Alexander, 
aadlsnned  a  part  of  tbe  kingdom  of  the  Seleo- 
dds  until  EC.  266,  when  Theodotoa,  ato  fpnr* 
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eroor.  rerolted  from  AntkMhna  II,  and  §amuimi 

the  Greek  kingdom  of  Bactria,  which  lasted 
till  B.C.  134  or  125,  when  it  was  orerthrown 
by  the  Partbians,  with  whom,  daring  its  wholn 
duration,  its  kin^  were  sometimes  at  war,  and 
sometimes  in  alhance  against  Syria.  Tius  Greek 
kingdom  extended  beyond  the  Umits  off  tha 
province  of  Baetria,  and  included  at  least  a 
part  of  Scgdiana.  Bactria  was  watered  by 
the  Oxus  and  its  tributaries,  and  contaioeid 
much  fertile  land;  and  much  of  the  com- 
merce between  Western  Asia  and  India  pasted 
through  it 

[BAcrava  {BdKTpoc\  a  rirer  of  Baotria.  FU 

Bactria.] 

IfiAOuniDa  (now  BouuUi),  a  river  of  Low» 
Fttooooia,  which  emptiea  into  the  Saras  near 

Sirmiura.] 

Baouhxhiuc  Ldoub,  a  wood  io  Western  Jb'riea 
land. 

BiEBiA  Gexs,  plebeian,  the  most  important 
members  of  which  are  given  under  their  aur- 
names,  Dives,  Sdloa,  Taitranna. 

B.«cCla,  a  town  in  Hispania  Tarraconcnsa^ 
west  of  Oastulo^  in  the  neighborhood  of  silrer 
mines. 

[Bjooh.    Fid  BnoM.] 

[Bjsippo  (now  Porto  Barbato),  a  harbor  on 
Junonis  Promontorium,  not  fiu'  from  Gadet,  !■ 
Hispania  Baetiea.] 

B.CTERRJE  (now  Beziert^  also  called  BrrEaaBh 
SIS  uRBs,  a  town  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  on  tha 
Obris,  not  far  from  Narbo,  and  a 
its  neighborhoo<l  produced  good 

BiBTlCA.      Vtd.  lIlSPA.NLV. 

B.frris  (now  Guadnlquiver),  a  Wrer  in  Southp 
em  Spain,  formerly  called  Tartessi's,  and  by  tbe 
inhabitants  Certis,  rises  in  Hispania  TiU-raconen- 
sis,  in  the  territory  of  the  Oretani,  flows  aoalk» 
west  through  Ba?tica.  to  which  it  gives  its  name, 
past  the  cities  of  Corbuda  aod  Hispalis,  and  falls 
into  the  Aflantio  Ooean  by  two  mootht,  noitii  of 

(Bjctubia  ifiaiTovf^a),  the  northwestern  pari 
of  Bastiea,  betwoeo  the  Anas  aod  Meant  Ma- 

riarius."] 

BAoiouM  (now  Bavai),  the  chief  town  of  the 
Nerriiin  OaffiaBelgiea:  there  are  many  Romaa 
remains  in  the  modem  town. 

Baoacdj^  a  Gallic  people,  who  revolted  uodei 
Diodetian,  and  were  win  <Hfflcnlty  tuhdned  by 
Maximtaa,  A.D.  S86b 

[BAnm-AMTs  Mom  (rd  BoySmrovov  Ap<fX  <^ 
mountain  range  in  Media,  southeast  of  smkU 
ana,  and  made  by  the  Greeks  sacred  to  Jupi- 
ter: the  region  around  was  called  Bagittana. 
Hiis  mountain  is  now  nnoro  correctly  termed 
the  **aaered  rock  of  Behistun."  Aeoording  to 
tbe  ancients,  it  had  the  figui  e  of  Seminimis  cut 
upon  it,  with  a  Syrian  inscription ;  but  Major 
Rawlinsoo  hat  shown  that  tne  inscription  <m 
the  rock  wat  eseouted  by  order  of  Darir^i  Bya* 
taspis.] 

Bao6a8  (BoycSof),  a  aoou(>h,  highly  trusted 
and  frtvorcd  by  .^vtaxe^tes  II L  (Ochus).  whom 
he  poi»oned  B.C.  838.  He  was  put  to  death  by 
Darius  II  l.Codomaoous,  whom  be  had  attempted 
likewise  to  pni)»on,  886.  Tbe  name  Bngoa?  fre 
fluently  occurs  in  Persian  history,  and  is  some- 
times used  by  Latb  winters  at  tynooynona  wllk 
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B*Mlnu  {BaypiiSaf :  now  Mptrdah\  a  river 
of  NortlMrd  AfrM%  fcUiag  into  the  Onlf  of  Our- 
thoge  near  Utica. 

Balk  (Bai&ous),  a  towu  in  Caiiipauiii,  ou  a 
■nail  hay  west  of  Naples,  aod  oppcwite  Pnteuli, 
WM  situated  iu  a  (.•(ustifMl  tvnintrv,  which 
abuimded  io  vanu  miutnil  springs.  Tbc  bnths 
of  Bairn  were  the  mo«t  celebrated  in  Italy,  and 
th*'  town  it««'lf  was  the  favorite-  watcrin.r-plaoc 
of  the  iluniaus,  who  flocked  thithor  iti  crowds 
Icr  health  and  pleawe ;  it  wa»  diptiuguished 
by  liceatioasnefle  and  immorality.  I'lie  wholu 
oouatry  was  studded  with  thu  }Mduc€s  uf  the 
Bomaa  nobles  and  einperurs,  wbiob  covered 
the  CKiist  from  Baias  to  I'uteoli :  many  of  these 
palaces  were  built  oat  into  the  sea.  (Uor., 
Oarm^  ii,  18.  80.)  The  die  of  audent  Btam 
ii  D^w,  for  the  most  part,  covercNl  liy  th.;  sea. 

[Balax&a,  {Ba'Aatfoia  :  oovv  JJuHias),  a  city  of 
■Spim,  oo  tho  ooail.  north  of  Aradus,  by  Ste- 
pMOin  Byzautinus  assigned  to  Plicruicin.] 

[BAMrLiiHt,  made  governor  of  l:4;ypt  by  ^ero, 
MO  wrote  an  aeeoont  of  thai  proviuce.] 

BawTm's  rv  C.Ki.Its,  was  elei-t<-il  tiupcror 
Wtbe  seuato  aluu^  with  AL  Clodiua  i'upieuus 
luziaaa,  after  the  murder  of  the  two  Oon&uw 
n  Africa  at  tho  hci^ifitiir);^'  uf  AJ)*  S88;  but  tlio 
Mw  ^perora  were  alaiu  by  tho  soldiers  at 
Rome  itt  June  in  the  eame  year. 

Balbi"-",  M'.  Ani-irs,  the  naiuc  i-f  two  con- 
•uU,  one  in  &C.  150,  and  the  other  iu  114. 

Baimm;  T.  AypYoa,  tribune  of  die  plebe  RO. 
is.  was  a  fup|>o!  ter  of  Ponipev,  whom  he  join- 
ed in  the  civil  war  B.C.  49.  Me  waa  pardooed 
by  Cmmr  through  the  interenirinn  cn  Gieero^ 
who  wrote  to  bam  on  the  oceMioo  {ad  Fmn., 
ti,12> 

BALBtra,  M.  Arhja,  of  Aricia,  married  Julia, 

the  si*tt  r  iif  Julius  Capsur.  who  bore  him  a 
daughter,  Atia.  the  mother  of  Augustus  Caesar. 

^iLBi'a,  h.  CoaKKUL-a.  1.  Of  Gadc^  served 
■ider  Q.  Metellua  and  lV>mpey  nguiu^t  Scrto- 
rios  in  Spain,  and  received  from  i'nir.pey  the 
Bofuan  atiaeoabip.  lie  accompanied  Pompey 
00  his  retoiQ  to  Rome.  RC.  71,  and  was  tor  a 
long  time  one  of  his  nmst  hittmato  ti  ii  iidH.  At 
the  Kune  time  hegaine<l  the  friendship  of  Cossur, 
«ho  placed  great  confidence  iu  him.  At  the 
frietnJ  of  Ciesar  and  I'oinpcy,  he  had  nunuTous 
eoeiuiea,  who  accused  him  in  66  of  having  ille- 
gallr  a.s8umcd  the  Roman  eititensbip;  1m  was 
defended  by  Cicero,  wh<i«e  speofh  has  come 
down  to  u»,  and  wan  ucquilteiL  la  the  civil 
WW,  49.  Bulbus  did  n  1  Like  anv  open  part 
aifsinst  Pompoy  ;  but  he  attached  hiiu'-r  If  to 
Cesar.  luid,  iu  conjunction  with  Oppius^,  had 
dks  entire  maoagemeot  of  Cosar's  afiairs  at 
R"T''  After  the  death  of  Ca-^nr  (41)  ho  was 
equally  successful  in  gaining  the  favor  of  Octa- 
viaous,  who  railed  liim  to  the  consulship  in  40. 
Bilbus  w»^)to  a  diary  {Kjihnnrrix),  which  lias 
Dot  Come  down  to  us,  of  the  most  remarkable 
eoeurrenees  in  CsBsar's  life.  He  took  earo  that 
Caesar  R  Comrnentaries  on  tbc  Oallio  war  should 
be  ounttuued ;  and  wc  accordingly  find  the  eighth 
hsok  dedicated  to  binv~S.  NepMnr  of  the  nre> 
eedin:*,  received  tbc  Uoman  fran'his>'  along 
vith  bis  uncle.  Ue  served  under  Ctesar  in  the 
sivil  war:  be  waa  qoMtor  to  Asiniue  PoIUo  in 
-V  -  "-'l  'I  i  In  li  t"  in,  and  while  tlirre  Add 
^jj^^»J«^jaitUYc  towu,  Uudcs,  a  suburb  i  many 


years  afterward  he  was  proconsul  of  Africa,  and 
triumphed  over  the  Garamantes  iu  \}.  He 
built  a  magnificent  theatre  ai  Ramcv  whieb  was 
dedicated  m  13. 

Balbus,  Lvaucs.  1.  a  jurist,  ami  broth* 
or  of  tlie  f-'II  >\viii-,'. — 1'.  Q  ,  a  .Stiiie  p)hilowiphcr, 
and  a  pupil  oi  i'au;t2Lius,  is  introduced  by  Cicero 
as  one  of  the  spcakeri  in  hia />*  Aofura  Decrum, 

l^Ai  nrs,  (KTAvit  R.  a  eontemporarv  of  Cioerov 
lx>re  a  high  eharaott  r  as  a  judex ;  he  was  put 
tt)  death  by  the  triunivim,  B.C.  43. 

Balbuh,  Sr.  ThorIus.  tribune  of  the  plobs 
about  B.C.  Ill,  proposeil  an  agrarian  law.  Vid. 
Diet,  of  A»t^  art  Lax  T.«»obia. 

Balea!11>!  (Ba/fopaVr,  Via/.iaplfii:c\  also  call 
ed  GYMNKbi.K  (l'v/i»»jyatm)  by  the  Greeks,  two 
islands  in  the  Mediterranean,  off  the  eoaat  of 
Spain,  distinguished  by  the  epithets  Major  and 
Minor^  whence  tlieir  modem  names  Ala^forta  and 
Minorem.  They  were  early  known  to  the  Oar- 
thaginiaii?,  who  established  settlements  there 
for  the  purposes  of  trade*,  they  afterward  re- 
eeived  oolomee  from  Rhodes ;  and  tfieir  popuhi> 
tion  was  at  a  lator  time  df  a  v<  rv  niixeii  Kind. 
Their  iuUabitants,  also  called  Baltaret,  were 
edebratcd  ae  slingers,  and  were  employed  ae 
suoh  in  the  nriiiie«  td  the  Carthagiuiaiis  nod 
Ilouiaos.  lu  oousequeuce  of  their  piracies  they 
provoked  the  hostility  of  the  Romam,  and  wera 
finally  subdui  cl.  B.C.  123.  by  Metellus'  wbo 
assumed,  accordiogly,  the  sumauie  Balearieue. 

Baubta,  prefect  of  the  prtetoriaos  under  Va* 
lerian,  whom  he  accompanied  to  the  East  Aft* 
er  the  defeat  and  capture  of  that  empen-r  (A. 
D.  260),  he  rallied  a  body  of  Roman  troop:i  luid 
defeated  the  Persians  in  Cilicia.  Uia  subee- 
queot  career  is  obscure ;  he  is  mentioned  as 
i>ue  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  and  was  probably  put 
to  death,  aljout  264,  by  Cklenathus. 

[BAI.IV8  (Du/iof),  one  of  the  horses  of  Achil* 
let,  ofbpriiig  of  Zepbyrus  aod  the  harpy  Po- 
darge.] 

[Balsa  and  Bauu  Fiuz  (now  TbwraX  a  citgr 

of  Lusitania. 

BambalIo,  M.  FulvIvb,  lather  of  FuWia,  the 

wif.  -if  M.  Antonii;!*.  the  triumvir,  received  tho 
uiektiuiwo  of  liuinbalio,  oo  account  of  a  hesitancy 
in  his  speech. 

BaMBJcE.      Vui  HiERAPOUH. 

Bana8A  (now  Mamora  t  ruius),  a  city  of  Mau- 
retania  Tingitana,  on  the  RiTer  Sobur  (now 
Srlion),  near  the  Wft.tem  coast:  a  oolooj  vo- 
der Augustus,  Valenda  JJanata. 

BANoC'sTiK  Fo.vs  (now  Hambuco),  a  fountain  in 
Apuli)^  six  milca  Irmn  VcBueia.  (Uor,,  Carm, 
iii.,  13.) 

Bantia  (Bantinus:  now  BoMxi  or  Vami).  a 
towu  in  Apulia,  near  Vr.nusia,  in  a  woody  dis- 
trict (saltus  Jiantini,  Hor.  Cartn.,  iil,  4,  16): 
[near  this  plaoe  Mareellus  fell  a  vietim  to  tbo 
woll-laiil  plans  of  Haniiibnl  ] 

[BAruiaAS  {tia^voas),  a  river  of  Pieria,  iu 
Maeedonia,  empliea  into  the  Tbormaio  Oulf] 

BakbAna  (now  Bojari'-i\,  a  river  io  Ufyrii^ 
flows  through  the  Palus  Labeatis. 

BanXmi  {Bdp6aftot\  the  name  given  by  tbo 
Greeks  to  all  f  >r.  ii:ner9  whose  language  wat 
not  Greek,  aod  wbo  were  therefore  regarded  fa^ 
the  Ovodca  as  an  inliNior  raoe.  Hm  RoauuM 
a|>pli('d  the  name  to  all  people  who  •pokooeithtr 
Grcik  uur  Latiu.  * 
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BA.EBA.BIA. 


BAiasua 


vid.  Aumu, 

[Bardarh'M  pROMoyroRU-v  (tk.m  f '^hn  d'-  Es- 
pickei),  a  prointKitory  of  LusiUinia.,  ju^t  below 
the  moath  of  the  Tagus.] 

BarbAtio,  com  ma  IK  I 'T  v{  the  htnisoliold  ti"«K)p9 
coder  Qallus,  whom  he  arrested  by  coiuniaDd  of 
OoiMtaDtius,  A.D.  864.  Id  866  he  was  made 
general  of  the  iufunlry,  and  sent  into  Onul  to 
assist  Julian  against  the  Alenianni.  lie  wiui 
pot  to  dmA  by  Constantias  in  869. 

Baubatts,  MoratIch.  consul  B.C.  449  with 
Valerius  Publioola  after  the  overthrow  of  the 
lioeeiiifiraL   Vid,  Pwimola. 

HARL£sf5LA,  a  city  nivl  river  (now  Onndiaro) 
in  iiispauta  Betioa,  on  Uie  ooast,  north  of  Calpe.J 

RMMafBims,  a  RMQDtAfai  «Mtof  Sparta. 

BabbOla,  ^Iltus.  1.  Q.,  consul  B.C.  317, 
triiea  ba  mbdned  Apulia,  and  eousul  again  in 
811,  when  he  fought  against  the  Btmaeuia — ^2. 
L.,  consul  in  881,  carried  on  wnr  ngiiinst  the  Ta- 
rentiuea,  Uaiimitea»  and  Salleotioca. — 3.  li,  ooosul 
hi  880,  carried  on  war  agauiet  the  Ugnrian. 

Barca,  the  surname  of  Hamii.car,  tin*  fatlior 
of  Uanoibal,  ia  probably  the  same  as  the  Uebrew 
JSerdk,  iHiieli  ifeniflce  liglitnin<!:.  HIa  fimily 
Wae  distinguished  subsequently  m  Ww  "  Barcine 
bmily,"  and  the  demoeratieal  party,  which  sup- 
ported thif  Ihrnilj,  at  tibe  *  Bardne  party." 

BaaoA  or  -e  (Bu/xci^  :  Ba/Mtnjf,  MapKoto^,  Bar- 
amw)^  1.  (Now  Merjeh,  ruins)^  the  second  city 
of  Ojrrenaiea,  in  nortbem  Africa,  one  hundred 
stadia  (ten  geo^rapliical  miles)  from  the  sea, 
appears  to  have  been  at  first  a  settlement  of  a 
Libyan  tribe,  the  Barcici,  but  about  B.C.  660 
was  colonized  by  the  Greek  seceders  from  Cy- 
reoe,  and  became  so  powerful  as  t^)  make  the 
western  part  of  Cyreuaioa  virtually  independent 
of  tilo  iiioUicr  city,  fo  BLO.  610'it  was  taken 
by  tin!  Pcrsiaus,  who  removed  mo6t  of  its  inhab- 
itants to  Bactria,  and  under  the  Ptolemies  its 
ruin  was  eempleted  by.  the  erection  of  its  port 
into  a  new  city,  which  vim  name*!  I'toi.f.mais, 
and  which  t'Hik  the  place  of  Barca  as  one  of  the 
cities  of  the  Cyrenaiic  Peotapolia, — 2.  A  town  in 
Bnctrin,  pt-opl.-d  by  the  remVred  inbabiteota  of 

tlio  Cyreiiaic  Barca. 

BAaci.Nf)  (now  /{are^fmui\,  a  town  of  the  Lale- 
tani,  in  HiHpunia  Tamicorx  risiB,  aftenvnrd  a 
Koman  colony  :  the  town  was  not  largo,  but  it 
pnwcaaed  an  excellent  harbor. 

Bardanes.    Vid.  Arsacf^  XX  I. 

BAaorua  or  Babdtlus  (B<^>dv/.tf,  BupdvkXif)^ 
an  niyrian  ebieftain,  carnied  od  fireqneBt  wars 
with  the  Mnccdonianfl,  but  wn«  at  Icn^xt],  d^^. 
tealed  and  slain  in  battle  by  Philips  the  father 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  B.O.  868. 

Bauka  SoRA?ia'9,  consul  isiifTcctus  in  A.D.  52 
under  Claudius,  and  afterward  proconsul  of  Asia, 
was  a  men  of  jostiee  aiid  Integrity.  He  was 
Bc<Mii»od  of  treason  in  the  rciafn  of  Nero  and  was 
ciindemed  tu  death,  together  with  bis  daughter 
SerriKn.  The  ehief  witness  against  Idm  was 
P.  I^atins  Celer.  a  Stoic  philosopher,  and  the 
teaefaKBT  of  Sorauus.  (  Vid.  Jut.,  iii.,  116.) 

BaboOb!!,  a  people  in  the  northeast  of  Spain, 
between  the  Pyrni- cs  and  the  Iberus. 

r  Barotlta  or  Bakuvlijc  (Bapyv^a,  rd ;  Bop- 
yvAtdnjc,  BapyvXiT}TiK6c),  a  eity  of  Oaria,  lying 
on  the  gulf,  named  from  it,  Barftftietieua  SinuM, 
and  named  by  the  Cariuns  Andnaaa  ('Aydovof) ; 
filmed  for  a  statoe  of  Diana.1 
ISt 


BarIcii  (Barbos:  nov  AsrfX*  tewn  in  Apu- 
lia, on  the  Adriatic,  a  municipium,  and  c<'lcV.nil*^l 
for  Its  tislieries  {Barium  piiccytum,  Uor.,  .Suf.,  i., 
6,  07). 

BarsaKtms (UafiTafTT-r/f)  or  Bar^akxti-s  (Ba^>- 
(uevrof),  satrap  of  the  Anichoti  nod  Diaiigse, 
look  part  in  the  murder  of  Darius  III^  and  after* 
ward  fled  to  India,  wlierc  lie  was  scixcd  by  the 
inhabitants  and  deUveied  up  to  Alexander,  who 
put  htm  to  death. 

Barsike  {BtipotvT]).  1.  Daughter  of  Artabn- 
Eus,  and  wife  of  Memnon  the  Uhodian,  aubse- 
quently  HHwried  Alexander  the  Qreal^  to  whoH 
she  Ixire  a  son,  HcrcuU  s  She  and  her  son  were 
put  to  death  by  Poly eperc lion  in  809.— -S.  Also 
sailed  StatIba,  eldw  daughter  of  Darins  III, 
whom  Alexander  married  at  Susa,  li.C.  824. 
Shortly  after  Alexander's  death  she  was  mur- 
dered by  ReonttM. 

[Barygaza  {]^(ipr-.  a'n.  now  Baroai»eh),  a  city 
of  India,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Hirer 
Nomadua,  poissisiag  aa  acliva  tod  aatenm 
1a[)(l  and  s«ft  trada  with  Bnetria,  Arabia,  aid 
Africa.] 

[BABiA»mB  (BapCaevr>7c).  BAaaABvna] 

BaHANItiS.      Vid  BATAJCiRA. 

Basilia  (now  Bo^d  or  B4k),  a  town  on  the 
Rhine,  in  the  ne^hborhood  of  wfcieh  VnlaatloiaD 

built  a  fortress. — [2.  An  island.    FIdL  Abalvs.] 
BabtlIna,  the  mother  of  JaHaa  the  apostatSb 
being  the  seeond  wife  of  Jidlus  Oiaiataiiliii^  hra- 

ther  of  Constantine  the  Oreat 

BasiiJus  (BoaUcior),  oommoolj  eaUed  Bas3 
the  Great,  was  bom  A.D.  829,  at  OnarBa.  He 
studied  at  Antioeh  or  Constantinople  under  Li- 
bauius,  and  subsequently  continued  his  studies 
for  four  years  (361-866)  at  Athens,  chiefly  under 
the  Boi>hists  Hinierinsaad  Prosveiias.  Among 
his  ft' llow-Btudeuts  wore  the  Emperor  Juliun 
and  Uregory  Naxianzcu,  the  latter  of  whom  be- 
came his  roost  btimate  friend.  After  acquiriug 
the  greatest  reputation  as  a  student  for  bis 
knowledge  of  rhetoric,  philosophy,  and  science, 
he  returned  to  CasarsR,  where'  he  began  to 
pleafl  cause*,  hut  soon  abandoned  his  profes- 
sion and  devote<l  himself  to  a  religious  life.  He 
now  led  an  ascetic  life  for  many  years;  he 
was  elected  Bis}H>j>>  f  t^n'sarea  in  87<»  in  place 
of  Kusebius;  he  died  in  8itt.  The  best  ediUoo 
of  his  works  Is  bj  Chunier,  Flarii,  17SI<-17M^ 
8  vols,  folio. 

Bauli's,  Ll  MiNudtn,  served  uudcr  Cfcsar  in 
Oad,  and  eommaadsd  part  of  Casai'k  flee*  in 
tlio  civil  war.  He  was  one  of  Caisar's  assassins 
(B.U.  44).  and  in  the  fullowuig  year  was  mur- 
dered faj  his  own  slavesi 

[B.\s8liiu,  a  city  of  IBjvia,  nel  ftr  from  Lis* 
suaj 

BAnXavTO  (Booooprer),  a  sorbame  of  Baeebnf 

fDiony?tif>),  probably  derived  from  3c<Taapt(.  a 
fox  skin,  worn  by  the  god  himaelf  aud  the 
Monads  In  Thrnee. 

Ba».si's,  AuFimcg,  an  otator  aod  historian 
under  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  wrote  an  aooouat 
of  tiie  Roman  wars  in  %nnany,  and  a  w««k 
upon  Roman  history  of  a  more  general  charaetv, 
which  was  oontioned  ia  thirty-one  books  by  tka 
elder  Pliny. 

BA88t'.s,  Q.  CoDcnlus.  a  Roman  eques,  and  an 
'  adherent  of  Pompey.  fled  to  Tyre  after  tlie  bat- 
1  tie  of  Pharsalia,  B.C.  48.  Shortly  aaerward  he 
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BASSUS.  C^IUS. 


BAlTIADiE. 


vbUio^  poM^Mioo  o(  Tyre,  and  wm  joined  by 
intiit  of  tho  troops  of  Sextus  CiDsnr,  the  govern- 
or of  Syria,  who  had  been  killed  by  his  own  sol- 
dim  at  the  ioftigatioQ  of  Bassus.  He  subso- 
qapotly  settled  down  in  A|nme.%,  where  ho  main- 
tftiuM  himself  for  three  years  (46-43)  against 
C.  AntistiiM  Vetu*.  and  nftervrard  against  Sta- 
tics MurcuB  and  Marcius  Crispus.  On  the  ar- 
riral  of  Ca.«»ius  in  Syria  in  43,  the  troopa  of 
BaiMis  went  .%*er  to  Cauias. 

Bami'^  Cjtsius,  a  Roman  lyric  poet,  and  a 
frieod  of  Persius,  who  addresses  his  sixth  satire 
to  him.  was  destroyed,  along  witli  his  villa,  in 
AD.  79,  by  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  whidi 
overwhelmed  Herculaneuin  and  Pompeii. 

Biss(%  SALEifs,  a  Roman  epic  poet  of  con- 
liJenible  merit,  oontcmporary  with  Vespasiaa 

BastaemvE  or  BASTERXiE,  a  warlike  German 
people,  who  migrated  t4)  the  country  near  the 
iBooth  of  the  Danube,  lliey  are  first 'mentioned 
In  the  wars  of  Philip  and  Perseus  against  the 
Romans,  and  at  a  later  period  they  frequently 
dfTutated  Thrace,  and  were  engaged  in  wars 
with  the  Roman  governors  of  the  province  of 
kUcedonia.  In  B.C.  30  they  were  defeated  by 
Uircos  CraseuB,  aod  driven  acroM  the  Danube ; 
■od  we  find  them,  at  a  later  time,  partly  settled 
between  the  Tyras  (now  Dniester)  and  Borys- 
tlwoes  (now  Dnieper),  and  partly  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Danube,  under  the  name  of  Ptncini,  from 
their  idhabitiu^  tho  island  of  Peace,  at  the 
moQtk  of  this  nver. 

[Bash  (now  Baza),  a  city  of  tho  Bastita.ml] 

BAsm.iin  (also  Bastetani,  Bastuli),  a  peo- 
ple m  Hifpania  Bietica.  on  the  coast 

I^Bata  (Baru,  to),  a  city  and  port  of  Sarmatia 
Aiiatica.  on  the  Eiixine,  opposite  Sinone.] 

BiTAKJtA  or  BASAxms  {liarav(ua,  Uatjavlrt^: 
in  ibe  Old  Testament.  Ba-«han,  Basan),  a  district 
of  PslesliDe,  east  of  the  Jordan,  extending  from 
the  river  Jabbok  on  the  south  to  Mount  Her- 
mon,  b  the  Antilibonus  chain,  on  the  Dortli. 
Tb*  a  and  t  are  mere  dialectic  varieties. 

Batavi  or  Batavi  {Lucan^  i,  431),  a  Celtic 
peiipltf  who  abandoned  their  homes  in  conse- 
Qwiee  of  civil  dissensions  b<'fore  the  time  of 
Jolios  Cx?ar,  and  settled  in  the  island  formed 
bf  the  Rhine,  the  Waal,  and  the  Maas,  which 
ttkod  was  called  after  them.  Insula  Batavorum. 
TTiejr  were  for  a  long  time  allies  of  the  Romans 
is  their  wars  againat  the  Germans,  and  were  of 
peal  iervice  to  the  former  by  their  i  x«'«^llt  tit 
eanlry;  but  at  length.  exa.sp<'nil«*d  hy  the  op- 
l>*«dooB  of  the  Roman  oflicers,  thoy  rose  in 
retoU  under  Claudius  Civilia  in  A.D.  G9,  and 
Wre  with  great  diflicultv  subduetl.  On  their 
sobin^tion  they  were  treated  by  the  R«)maii8 
vita  mildaeav  and  were  exempt  from  taxation. 
TWr  country,  which  also  extended  beyond  the 
■laod  south  of  the  Maas  and  the  Waal,  was 
«Oed  at  a  later  time,  Batavia.  Their  chief 
to*ni  were  Lvgdunum  (uow  Leyden)  and  Ba- 
'•wArwn  (now  Wyk-Durttad  f),  between  the 
Man  aod  the  Waal.  The  Cnniuefatet  or  Can- 
Mt/aUs  were  a  branch  of  tho  Batavi,  and 
flwelt  in  the  west  of  the  island. 

BatavodCecm.    Vid,  Batavl 
[BatSa  (BuVf <a).  1.  A  Naiad,  mother  by  CEba- 
Ha  of  Tjndar»^ua,  Uippocoon,  and  IcariOD. — 2. 

Ikn^ter  of  Teneer,  w  ife  of  Dardauus,  mother 

•fin  and  Ericblhooius.] 


BATnycLM  {Ba6vK?Jfc),  a  celebrated  artist  o| 
Magnesia  on  the  Maeandor.  crmstrueted  for  the 
Lacedsemnnians  the  C(jlo»»al  tlirone  of  the  Amy- 
ckean  Apollo.  He  prol>ably  flourished  about  tlie 
time  of  Solon,  or  a  little  later. 

Bathtlld*.  1.  Of  Samoe.  a  beautiful  ycuth 
beloved  by  Anacreon. — 2.  Of  Alexandrea,  the 
freedmau  and  favorite  of  Mcecenaa,  brought  to 
perfection,  together  with  Pylades  of  Cilieia,  the 
imitative  dance  or  ballet  called  Pantotnimtu. 
Bathyllus  excelled  in  comic,  and  Pyladei  ic 
I  tratric  personifications. 

I  [Bathys  Portub  (Baf>iV  ^'W^'V  ^J**?  Iftrgo  <leep 
harbor  of  Aulis,  in  which  the  Grecian  ^eet  as- 
sembled before  sailing  to  Troy.] 

BATTfifi  (HaTvai :  Uan'oio^).  1.  (Now  Saruj), 
A  city  of  Osroene  in  Mesopotamia,  east  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  southwest  of  Edessa,  at  about 
equal  distances ;  founded  by  the  Macedonians, 
and  taken  by  Trajan ;  celebrated  for  its  an- 
nual fair  of  Indian  and  Syrian  raerchnndise. — 
2.  (Now  Dahab),  a  city  of  Cvrrhestice,  iu  Syria, 
between  Bera?a  and  Uierapolis. 

Bato  (B«rwi).  I.  The  charioteer  of  Amphi- 
araus,  was  swallowed  up  by  the  earth  along 
with  AMPUlARAirs. — 2.  The  name  of  two  leaders 
of  the  Pauuoniaus  and  Dalmatians  iu  their  in- 
surreetion  of  the  reign  of  Augustus,  A.D.  6. 
Tiberius  and  Genmanicus  were  both  sent  against 
them,  and  obtained  some  advantages  over  them, 
in  ctmsequcnce  of  which  the  Pannonians  and 
Dalmatians  c^^ncluded  a  peace  with  the  Romans 
in  A.D.  8.  But  the  peace  was  of  short  dura- 
tion. The  Dalmatian  Bato  put  his  namesake 
to  death,  and  renewetl  the  war.  Tiberius  uow 
finally  siilKlued  Dalmalia ;  Bato  surrendered  to 
him  in  A.D.  9.  upon  promise  of  pardon ;  he  ac- 
companied Tiberius  to  Italy,  and  his  life  wan 
spared. 

BattLvd^  (BaTTittdai),  kings  of  Gyrene  dur- 
ing eight  gen  orations.  1.  Battus  1,  of  Thera, 
l(fl  a  colony  to  Africa  at  the  command  of  the 
Delphic  oracle,  and  founded  Gyrene  about  B.C. 
631.  He  was  the  first  king  of  Cyreoe;  his  gov- 
eniment  was  gentle  and  just,  and  after  his  death 
in  599  he  was  worshipped  as  a  hero. — 2,  Arcrs- 
ILAU8  I,  son  of  No.  1,  reigned  B.C.  599-683. 
— 3.  Battvs  II.,  sumamed  "the  Happy,"  foo 
of  No.  2,  reigned  B.O.  683-660  ?  In  his  reign 
Gyrene  received  a  great  number  of  colouista 
from  various  parts  of  Greece  ;  and  in  conse- 

auence  of  tho  increased  strength  of  his  king- 
om,  Battus  was  able  to  subdue  the  neighl>oring 
Libyan  tribes,  a^id  t«.)  defeat  Apries,  king  of 
Elgypt  (570),  who  had  espouseil  the  causo  of  the 
Libyans. — 4.  Arcesilaus  II.,  son  of  No.  3,  sur- 
named  "  the  Oppressive,"  reigned  about  B  C. 
660-660.  In  ctuisequence  of  dissensions  be- 
tween himself  and  his  brothers,  tho  latter  with- 
drew from  Cyrenc  ati  l  founded  Baroa.  He 
was  strangled  by  hi*  brother  or  friend  Learchus. 
— 6.  BATtcs  III.,  or  "  the  Lame,"  sou  of  No. 
4,  reigned  about  B.C.  660-630.  Iu  his  time, 
Dcmonax,  a  Mantinean,  gave  a  new  coustitu- 
tion  to  tho  city,  whereby  the  royal  p*»wor  was 
reduced  within  very  narrow  limits. — 6.  Arceb- 
itACs  III,  son  of  No.  6,  reigned  about  B.O. 
680-614,  was  driven  from  Gyrene  iu  an  attempt 
to  recover  tho  ancieut  roval  privileges,  but  re- 
covered his  kingdom  witli  the  aid  of  Samiao 
auxiliaries.    He  endeavored  to  strengthen  hiin 
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Iielf  by  maldug  mbaiiiaND  to  Canibjses  in  525. 
He  wa«,  however,  again  obligvd  to  leaTe  Cy- 
'ene ;  ho  fled  to  Aludr,  king  of  Bares,  tHxwe 
daughter  he  had  married,  and  was  there  elaiti 
by  the  BarceeanB  and  some  Cyrcnsean  exilea. 
•—7.  Battus  IV,  probably  son  of  No.  6,  of 
vliOM  life  "we  have  no  accounts*. — 8.  Aecesi- 
LAUS  IV.,  probably  pod  of  No.  7,  who.se  victory 
in  the  churiol-raco  :it  the  Pythian  game:*,  il.O. 
466,  is  celebrated  l  y  I'iudar  in  his  fourth  and 
fifth  Pytliian  odes.  At  his  death,  about  460,  a 
popular  govcruraout  was  established. 

[Battiades,  a  patronymie  of  Oallimadnifl^  from 
his  futlicr  ButtusJ 

Battls  (Bu'rrof),  a  shepherd  whom  Mercury 
(Hermes)  turned  uito  a  stone  because  ho  broko  » 
promise  which  he  made  to  the  ginl. 

BATtuntf  a  town  in  Campania  of  uncertain 
■ite. 

Baucis.    Vid.  Philitmox. 
Bauu  (now  Maeolo),  a  collection  of  villas  rather 
fhui  a  town,  between  Hiseomn  and  Baisa,  b 

CanijiiUtiii. 

IBautis,  Bautes,  or  Bautisus,  (now  Jloangho), 
•  nrer  of  Series.] 

Bavu-.s  aiul  M.EVRs,  two  Tiialovolfnt  j)oe- 
taaters,  who  attacked  the  poetry  of  Viigil  and 
Horseei 

Bazira  or  BkzTka  (tiil^ipa:  Bn^fpoi :  now  Sa- 
jouTt  northweat  of  PetJiamtr)^  a  city  in  the  Ps- 
ropstnisoB,  taken  by  Alexander  on  bn  msrdi  Into 

India. 

BEBtti^CES  {biCpVKe^),  1.  A  mythical  people  in 
Bitfaynta,  said  to  be  of  Thraciau  origin,  whose 
king,  Amycus,  was  slain  by  Pollux  (p.  90,  b.)— 
2  An  ancient  Iberian  people  on  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean,  north  and  south  of  the  Pyrenees : 
tber  poeeeeeed  mmierous  herds  of  cnttle. 

BedsiXcum,  b  sinnll  place  in  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
between  Cremona  and  Verona,  celebrated  for  the 
defeat  botli  ofOtbo  sod  of  the  Vitdliaa  tRtopa, 
A-D.  69. 

BELBiNA  (BeXCtva  :  Tie?.6iviTtii).  1.  (Now  67. 
Oeorgt  cT  .^r6ort),  on  island  in  the  Mgasaxi  Sea, 
off  the  floutb  eoMt  of  Atties^2,  Vid.  Bklk- 

XtlfA. 

BelemIka  (DfP.r/avo,  how  jBeJbnia),  also  called 
Bfhnina  and  Belbina,  a  town  in  the  northwest 
of  Lacooia,  on  the  borders  of  Arcadia.  The  sur- 
rounding distriet  wss  esUed  BdadmmHt  sod 

hinatin. 

BKLxaisor  BeiJsys  (BeXrfftf,  BtvUovf),  a  Chal- 
dean prieet  «t  Belbylon,  who  is  said,  in  eoojunc- 

tiou  with  Arbaoes  the  Mede,  to  have  overthrown 
the  old  Assyrian  empire.  Vid.  Aubaceb.  Bele- 
Ms  sftenrsrd  reeehred  the  satrapy  of  Babylon 
from  Arbacofi. 

BsLcc,  one  of  the  three  great  people  into 
irliieh  Oieesr  divides  tiie  pt^vdstioa  of  Gsid. 
They  wore  Ixmnded  on  the  north  by  tlie  lUiino, 
on  the  west  by  the  ocean,  on  the  south  by  the 
Seansos  (now  Btim)  sod  Matrons  (now  Jfam«), 
and  ou  the  east  by  the  teifritory  of  the  Treviri. 
They  were  of  Oerman  origin,  and  had  settled  in 
the  country,  expelling  or  reducing  to  subjection 
the  former  inbstntunts.  They  were  the  bravest 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Gaul,  were  subdued  by 
CSoisar  after  a  courageous  resistance,  and  were  the 
fint  Gallic  people  who  threw  off  the  Roman  do- 1 
minion.  Tlio  Belr^a?  were  sulxlivided  into  the 
tribes  of  the  Nsavu,  Bellovaci,  lixMi,  Suxa-l 
14C 


SI0SE8,  MoKiM,  MEXArii,  Ai>UATici,  and  otheri 
and  the  oollecUve  forces  of  the  whole  natioa 
were  more  than  s  millioD. 

BeloIca.    Vid.  Gallia. 

Belgium,  the  name  generally  applied  to  the 
territory  of  the  Bkllotaoi,  sod  of  Oie  tribee  de- 
pendent i]pon  the  latter,  nanuly,  tlie  Atrebates, 
Ambiaui,  VelliocaeseSt  Aulerd,  and  Csleti  Bel- 
gium did  not  include  the  irhole  eonntry  inhab- 
ited hj  the  Belga;,  for  we  find  the  Nervii,  Remi, 
&c.,  expreealy  excluded  ficom  aU  (Cses,  B»  0^  t. 
24.) 

[Belgius  or  BoLGit-s  (BoP-yier)^  a  lesdcrof  tibe 

Giuils,  who  invaded  Macedonia  and  Tllvria  in 
B.C.  280.  He  defeated  the  Muceduuiaus  ixi  a 
great  battle,  in  whieh  their  king;  Ptolcoaj  Oenm- 
nu8.  wa.s  glaiti.] 

[Beliues,  patronymic  of  Polamedes,  as  dc 
soended  from  Belua.} 

BELlSAafrs,  the  greatest  genei-nl  of  Justinian 
was  a  native  of  Illyria,  and  of  mean  extraction 
In  AJ).  584  be  overthrew  the  Vandal  kiugdoir 
in  Africa,  which  had  been  established  by  Geo- 
seric  about  one  hundred  years  previously,  and 
took  nrisonw  the  Vsndsl  king  Gelimer.  vhoo 
he  led  in  triumph  to  Coii-t;uifinople,  In 
540,  BchsariuB  duried  on  war  against  the.  Goths 
m  Italr,  and  eooquered  Sidl^,  but  be  was  re- 
called t>y  the  jealousy  of  Justinian.  In  541-5-H 
he  sgain  carried  on  war  aeainst  the  Goths  in 
Italy,  but  wss  sgsin  reeslled  by  Juathdsn,  kaw^ 
mg  his  vietoriis  1  •  '  «•  e«'iupU  ted  by  his  rival, 
NarFCR.  in  the  c>um]i!i  overthrow  of  the  Gothic 
kiugduiii,  and  the  establishment  of  the  exaMlwte 
of  RsTcnna.  The  last  victory  of  Belisarius  wns 
gained  in  repelling  an  inroaci  of  the  Bulgarians, 
559.  In  5113.  he  was  accused  of  a  coospiraey 
against  the  life  of  Justinian;  according  to  s 
popular  tradition,  he  was  deprived  of  ms  pro- 
perty, his  eyes  were  put  out,  and  he  wandered 
ss  a  beggar  throi^  Constantnioiile ;  but  so- 
cordinsr  t*»  the  more  authentic  account,  he 


merely  imprisoned  for  a  year  in  his  own  palsioe, 
and  then  restored  to  his  honors.  He  (fied  b 
665. 

BxLLSadFBOif  or  Bellerophontks  (Bf/?fp<>- 
or  BrXArpo^6vn7r),  son  of  the  Coriuthiau 
king  Olaucus  and  Eurymede,  and  grnndsoii  of 
Sisy^jhus,  was  originally  called  Jlipponout,  and 
reeeived  the  name  Bdleropbon  from  slaying  the 
Corintliiiin  B-dlerus.  To  ne  piirifiid  from  the 
murder  he  fled  to  Prottus,  whose  wife  Antua  fell 
m  lore  irith  tiio  young  hero;  but  ss  het  affinrs 
wore  n  jeeted  by  hun,  she  accusetl  him  to  ber 
husband  of  havmg  made  improper  j[Mropoeals  to 
her.  PhBtoe,  unwilling  to  kill  him  with  hk 
own  hands,  sent  him  to  his  fathrr  in  l.nw,  lo- 
bates,  king  of  Lycia,  with  a  letter,  iu  which  tiio 
latter  was  requested  to  pot  Iht  young  msn  to 
death.  lubstes  accordingly  vent  him  to  kill  the 
monster  Chinuers,  thmkw^  that  be  was  sure 
to  perish  m  the  eonteet  After  obtdmng  imib- 
session  of  the  winged  horee,  Pkiasus,  Beller- 
ophon  rose  with  him  in  the  air,  and  killed  the 
Cbimsra  with  his  arrows.  lobatce,  thus  dis- 
appointed, si'nt  Bdleropbon  sgsinst  the  Soly- 
mi,  and  next  against  the  Amasons.  In  these 
contests  he  was  also  victorious;  and  on  hb  re- 
turn to  Lycia,  bemg  attacked  by  the  bravest 
Lycians,  whom  lobates  had  placed  in  ambosh 
for  the  purpose,  Bellerophoo  slew  them  all  Io> 
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WtM,  DOW  seeing  Umt  it  waa  bopeless  to  kill  i 
th«bera,fare  biin  h'la  daiigfat«r  (Fljilonoc,  An- 
tiolCa,  or  Cassuniirn)  in  niarriago,  nnd  madu  him 
hit  successor  on  tlie  throne.    BcUerophoa  be-  i 
came  iho  father  of  Isnuder,  Hippolocfaui»  Bod ' 
Liociainla.    At  la«t  Bt'llemphou  drew  upon  him-  ■ 
6*U*  tile  hatred  uf  the  g^xiA,  and,  consumed  by 
gri^  wandered  lonely  through  tlie  Aloiau  field, 
avoidiog  the  paths  «<f  rucu.    Tliis  is  all  that  ' 
Binner  aavs  re«pectiug  BcUcruphuti  a  hitcr  futu  : 
womm  tnuntkni  rdatM  that  be  attempted  Ui  fly 
to  bcavcQ  upon  Pegnsus,  but  that  Jupit<?r  (Zeus) 
leot  a  gad-fly  to  sUog  the  bur»e,  which  threw 
off  the  rider  upoa  tb«  taxfh,  who  becuM  lame 
or  blind  ia  ooBBCQiMPoai  (HonuM^  Oam^  ir, 
11,  26.) 

[BKixikin^  a  GorinUuaii.     FtdL  Bnxnto- 

ruox.] 

Bjou,  a  CelLiberuiu  people  ia  Hispauia  Tar- 


[Belukmt.s  L.  1.  Uncle  of  Cutilint^  sropra> 
tor  io  Africa  B.C.  104. — 2.  Origioalljr  a  UATe  ot 
jOemetriaa,  was  CIm  oceaooo  of  AO  iuiiiTectioo 
in  lotemelluni  during  tha  civil  War  between 
Cmbt  and  Fompey.] 

BbuAita,  tbe  Roman  goddeu  of  war,  waa 
imlidbly  a  Sabine  divinity.  She  ia  frequently 
nentiooed  by  tbe  Roman  poct^  as  the  eompau- 
ioo  of  Mai%  or  even  aa  his  sister  or  his  wife, 
and  is  dcacribcd  as  armed  with  a  bliMnly  scourge. 
(Virg,  riii.,  7(>;{.)    During  the  Sumuite 

wars  in  B.C.  296,  Appiua  Chtudius  Ca'cus  vowed 
a  temple  to  ber,  which  waa  er«cted  in  the  Cam- 
I>m  Martius.  Her  prieati,  called  liellouarii, 
Mouoded  their  own  arms  or  legs  when  tliey 
'ifTcred  aacritk-eg  to  ber. 

BtLLovAci,  the  most  powerful  of  the  Ik-lgie, 
liwt-lt  io  the  modern  Bcau  -iU,  between  the 
Seioe,  Oise,  Somme,  and  Bresle.  In  Cxsar's 
time  they  could  bring  on.-  Imndrtd  thi/ui^aiid 
mea  into  the  field,  but  thi  j  ^  ere  aubdued  by 
Cnar  witfi  the  other  Belga. 

Belox  or  B-KLON  (Bf?.oi',  BaOuv,  near  Bdo- 
aie,  ruina),  a  aea-port  town  in  liispntiia  Boetica, 
on  •  lAwve  of  tlia  lamo  name,  (now  BwriaU),  the 
i^^ual  plaoe  for  croMiQg  over  to  Tiogia  In  llau- 
retaaiiL 

Bklcs  (B;;;.ocX        of  Veptutte  (Pbfddoo) 

WbA  Libya  or  EurynoOM^  twin  brother  of  Age- 
«r,  and  lather  of' J^gyptili  and  Danaua.  Ho 
VM  bdi^Tcd  to  be  the  aneertrel  hero  and  oa- 

tiuoal  divinity  of  several  Eaeteni  aationa,  from 
vbom  tbo  legends  about  him  were  trnosplaoled 
Io  Greece,  and  there  became  mixed  up  with 
Greek  mytha. 

BiLCs  (Bz/zor  :  now  Xahr  Xaman),  a  river  of 
PhcBoicia,  riijiug  at  the  foot  of  Mouut  Cariucl, 
&od  (alliog  into  the  sea  close  to  the  south  of 
Plolemaia  (now  ^Jr-r'),  celebrated  f<tr  the  tradi- 
tioD  that  its  fine  »aud  tirst  led  tlie  rhouniciaua 
to  tbe  invention  of  glaaa. 

Benacis  Lacts  (now  Logo  ,!l  (tarda),  n  lukfl 
b  the  north  of  Italy  (Gallia  Tronspadana),  i>ut 

which  tbe  Minciua  flows. 

BlufivKXTiM  (now  Jlnicvmfn),  a.  town  in  Sam- 
oiam,  on  the  Appia  Via,  at  the  junction  of  Uie 
tvo  Talleya  through  which  the  Sabatoe  and 
C»lor  flow,  formerly  called  Malrvcntum  on  ac- 
ODUot,  it  ia  aaid,  of  its  bad  air.  It  waa  ooo  of 
tU  nioel  andeot  towns  in  Italy,  baTiM  been 
fMide^  aeeordhiv  to  tnufiHoii,  by  Dbmede; 


Iq  the  SuiDuitc  wars  it  was  subdued  by  the 
mat).-*,  who  scot  a  ooknv  thither  in  B.C.  261^ 
and  clionged  its  Dame  Maleveutum  iuto  Bene- 
Teutum.  It  was  (Hjlonizcd  a  aeoood  time  by  Au- 
gustus, and  was  heuce  called  Colonim  fyUm  Om^ 
eordia  Au(fiuta  Fdix.  The  modem  town  baa 
several  liouiau  remains,  omot^  otbera  a  tri> 
umphal  arch  of  Trajan. 

Berecy.mIa  {l^fpiKvvTia),  a  surname  of  Cyb- 
ele,  which  ahe  derived  from  Mount  JBereoys- 
tus  where  the  wae  worshipped. 

[BKBEcrNTCs  Mo.vs  {Wi^t KvvTo^),  a  mount- 
ain iu  rhrygia,  aacred  to  Cybele.  Vid.  the 
ibregoing.] 

Bebk.nre  (Brpn-i'/i;/),  a  Maoodonic  form  of 
Phereiilce  {^epevintA  i.  "Briugiog  Victory." 
1.  First  the  wife  of  [Philip,  son  of  Amyntas,  a 
ihioedouiun  oflScer],  and  altorward  of  I'toleiny 
L  buter,  who  fell  in  love  with  her  wbeo  ahe 
came  to  Egypt  in  attendance  on  hie  bride  Eo- 
rydiee,  Autipater'a  daughter.  She  was  cele- 
brated for  her  beauty  and  virtue,  and  was  the 
mother  of  Ptdemy  if.  Phifaidelphue^2.  Daugh 
tor  of  Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphus,  and  wife  of  An 
tiochus  Theoo,  king  of  Svria,  who  divorced  La 
odioe  in  order  to  marry  ber,  B.C.  249.  On  Uie 
death  of  Ptolemy,  B.C.  217,  Antiochus  recalled 
Laodice,  who,  Dotwithstandiutr,  caused  him  to 
be  poisoned,  and  murdered  Berenice  and  her 
sou. — 3.  Daughter  of  Magas,  king  of  Oyreoih 
oud  wife  of  Ptolemy  III.  Euergetea.  She  waa 
put  to  death  by  her  son  Pt<dcmy  IV.  Philopator 
on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  221.  Tbe 
mous  hair  of  Berenice,  which  she  dedicated  for 
her  husband's  safe  retuni  from  las  Syriau  ex- 
pedition in  the  temple  of  Arainofi  at  Zephyrium, 
was  Bnid  to  have  becohie  a  constellation.  It 
was  celebrated  by  Callimaehu»  in  a  poem,  of 
which  wc  have  a  translation  by  Catullus. — f. 
Othei-wisc  called  CU<'j,a(ra,  dau;^'hter  of  Ptole- 
my VIII.  Lathyrus,  succeeded  her  father  on  the 
throne  B.C.  81,  and  married  Ptolemy  X.  (Alex- 
ander IL),  but  was  n)urdercd  by  her  bu.sband 
nineteen  days  aAer  her  marriage. — 5.  Daughter 
of  Ptolemy  XL  Auletea,  and  eldest  sister  of  the 
famous  Cleopatra,  was  placed  on  the  tlirone  by 
the  Alezandrinea  when  thev  drove  out  ber  la- 
ther, RO.  68.  Slie  afterward  married  Ardielaua, 
but  was  put  to  death,  with  her  husband,  when 
Gabioiua  restored  Auletea,  6&. — 6.  Sister  uf  Her- 
od the  Great,  married  Ariatobnluiy  who  wae  put 
to  death  B.C.  C.  She  afterward  went  to  Bome^ 
where  ahe  apent  the  remainder  of  hwt  life.  SIm 
was  tbe  mother  of  Agri}>pa  I — 7.  Daugfater  of 
Agrippa  I,  married  lier  uncle  Herod,  liiug  of 
Chalcis,  bv  whom  she  had  two  sons.  After  the 
death  of  Herod,  JLD.  48,  Ber  enice,  then  twenty 
yeai-8  old,  liTed  with  ber  brother  Agrippa  II.,  not 
without  suspicion  of  an  incestuous  commerce 
with  him.  She  gained  the  lovo  of  Titus,  who 
waa  only  withheld  from  making  her  his  wife  by 
fear  of  offending  the  Koniaus  by  such  a  st.  p. — 
is.  Wile  of  Mithradatea  tlie  Great,  put  to  de^ith 
y  him  with  his  other  wives,  to  prevent  their 
fulling  alive  into  the  hands  of  the  llomuns.] 

B£a£NicK  {tiipciiKT) .  lk/u^'^^cl•J-),  the  name 
of  several  cities  of  the  period  of  the  Ptolemies. 
1.  Formerly  Ezinii.^'.  ber  (i  uius  near  Akniah),  io 
Arabia,  ot  the  head  of  the  Sinus  J:Ilanites,  or 
eastern  branch  of  the  Red  Sea.— 2.  In  Upper 
^ypt  {for  ao  it  waa  oooeidered.  though  il  JaT 
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fittle  south  of  the  parallel  of  Sycne),  on  th« 
tOMt  of  the  K«d  8ca,  on  a  gulf  called  Sinus 
ImmandiM  {ixddaproc  KoXvof,  now  Fatd  Bay), 
where  its  ruius  are  BtJll  visible.  It  wjts  named 
ftfter  the  niothor  of  l*tt>lemy  IL  rhiladelpfaus, 
who  built  it,  and  made  a  road  hence  to  Coptoe, 
10  that  it  became  a  chief  emporium  for  the  com- 1 
merce  of  Egypt  with  Arabia  and  India,  Under  | 
the  Romans  it  wa*  tJic  residence  of  a  pnefectus. 
— 8.  B.  PANCHRf  8oe  (B.  UAyxP*"'^^  ^  ^  ^'"'^ 
I'J^ar),  on  the  Red  Sea  coast  in  Jithionia,  cou- 
liderably  south  of  the  above. — 4  B.  LrioiaEs 
(BL  M.  keip^),  oD  the  PramoBtory  Dira,  on  the 
w<><tt>ni  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  Red  Sea 
{mtw  atraitt  of  Jiab-ei-Mandeb). — 6.  (Now  Ben 
OkaM^f  nam),  in  Cyrenaica,  formerlj  HBnuft 
{^Eaweptf),  the  fcbled  site  of  tlic  ('urdrns  of  the 
Heeperideft  It  t<>ok  its  later  name  from  the 
wife  of  Ptolemy  lit  Energetea,  and  wu  the 
westommoet  of  the  fivo  cities  of  the  Libyan 
Pentapolia.    There  were  other  eitiea  of  the 

Bkboiotaxt,  a  people  m  the  northeast  of  Spain, 
between  the  Iberua  and  the  Pyreneea^  whose 
euital  was  Berghim. 

iBK&Qimt  {novr  Bamberg  1.  A  place  in  the 
eountry  uf  the  Hermunduri,  m  Gamania  Magna. 
—2.  Vid.  Beroistam.] 

BBodmrv  (Bergoniaa,  -atis:  now  Bngaino), 
a  town  of  the  Ombii  in  Oallia  Cisalpina.  be- 
tween Comuiu  uiul  jirudu,  afterward  a  ntuni- 
«  » 

[Bkhmu's  Mons  {JMp^tiov  opor:  now  X>to  Ia- 
vadho),  a  mountain  of  Macedonia,  a  continuation 
of  the  f^reat  range  of  Olympus.] 

Bsade  (Bfpov).  1,  A  Trojan  woman,  wif«^  of 
Doryelus,  one  of  the  companions  of  ^i^ucas, 
wfaoM  ftrm  Brii  anamed  Wtm  she  persuaded 
the  women  to  set  fire  to  the  «liips  of  ^£ueas  in 
Sicily. — [2.  The  nurse  of  iStimelc,  whose  form 
Jno  (Hera)  ammed  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
tnading  Seuiole  to  request  Jupiter  to  vi?it  her 
fa  all  his  divine  majes^. — S.  One  of  the  ocean 
n3rm|^)B.] 

RKa<EA  (Bt'/jom,  also  Bt^fiota,  "Bepori :  Bepoitv^, 
Bcpoialog).  1.  (Now  Vetria\  one  of  the  most 
ancient  towns  of  Macedonia,  on  one  of  the  low- 
ei*  ranges  of  XIi>uut  Bemiius,  and  on  the  As- 
tncus,  a  tributary  of  the  Iluliacmon,  southwest 
of  Pella,  and  about  twenty  miles  from  the  sea. 
—2.  {Sow  Bma),  a  town  in  the  Interior  of 
Thrace,  was  under  tlio  later  Roman  empire, 
together  with  riulij)j)opoli8,  one  of  tlic  most 
important  military  pcwta<— S.  (Now  Aleppo  or 
Ilaleb),  n  Vf-^Ti  in  Syria  near  Antiooh,  oumrged 
,Sekucus  Nioatur,  who  ^ve  it  the  Maoedo- 
nuu  name  of  Bercea.  It  n  eaUed  Bilbon  or 
Chclhon  in  Ezekiel  (xxvii.,  18),  and  Chalep  in 
the  ByzantiDe  wriiera^  a  name  still  retained  in 
the  noden  ffM»  for  whioh  EaropeoiiB  hare 
■nbstitnted  Aleppo. 

BCftSna  (Bfipuaost  or  Bqpuoaoci  a  priest  of 
Bdue  at  Babyloo,  fired  in  the  reign  w  Antio- 
chus  IL  (B.C.  261-216),  and  wrote  in  Greek  a 
bktuy  of  Babylonia,  in  uiao  books  (called  Bo- 
MUtvutttt  ond  lometimcs  XaXiaiKu  or  laroptai 
ZoMaiKoii.  It  embraced  the  earliest  traditions 
about  the  human  race,  a  desoHption  of  Babylo- 
nia and  its  pipulatiou,  and  u  cbi>juuU>gical  li^t 
of  its  kings  uuwn  to  the  time  of  the  great  Cyrus. 
Bcneot  MQr»  that  he  derived  the  oaaterialt  for 
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his  work  from  the  archives  in  the  temple  of 
Bclus.  The  work  itself  is  kwti  but  eonndierabk 
fragmente  of  it  are  preeenred  in  Joeephni^ 

Eusebius,  Syneelhxa,  and  the  Christian  fathers, 
the  best  editions  of  the  fragments  are  by  Rieb> 
ter,'  Lips.,  1 826,  and  m  Didot's  Fragmtnia  J?t«tor 
icorvm  Greeeormm^  vvL  uL,  Faris,  1848. 

BSaYTi's  (Bij/WTOf:  B^porioc*:  now  Beinit, 
ruius),  ouc  of  the  oldest  sea-ports  of  Phctnici^ 
Bt/)od  on  a  promout'jry  near  the  mouth  of  the 
River  Mafjorns  (iio-n-  AaAr  Beimt).  half  way  be- 
tween Byblus  and  Sidon.  It  was  destroyed  by 
the  Syrian  king  Trypbon  (B.C.  140),  and  restored 
by  Agrippa  under  Aui^tistus,  who  made  it  a  col- 
ray.  It  afterw  ard  became  a  celebrated  aeat  of 
learning. 

BSsA.    Vid.  Antinooi'olis. 

Besbi,  a  fierce  and  powerful  Thraciaa  people^ 
who  dweH  akp^  the  whole  of  Ifoaflt  Hmdob  aa 
far  as  the  Euxino.  Aft<  r  the  coaquest  of  Mace 
dooia  \^  the  Romans  (B.C.  168),  toe  Beeai  were 
cttMlMd  hf  the  latter,  and  eabdoed  ate  a  ie 
vere  struggle. 

Brssus  {B^aao(),  satrap  of  Bactrim  under  Ila 
rius  IIL,  seized  Darius  sooo  ate>the  hafclle  d 
Arbela,  B.O.  8S1.  Pursued  by  Alexander  fa  the 
following  year,  Bessus  put  Darius  to  death,  and 
fled  to  Bactria,  where  he  assumed  the  title  of 
king.  He  was  betrayed  by  two  of  hii  ftUomn 
to  Alexander,  who  j^ut  hiui  to  dc-ath. 

Bestia,  CALPuaMua  1.  tribune  of  tlie 
pleha Bbd  121,  and  consul  111,  when  lie  carried 
on  war  aij^Rinst  Jugurtha,  but^  having;  rect  ivcd 
larso  bribes,  he  concluded  a  peace  with  tins  Nu 
mi&a  On  Us  retoni  to  Rome,  he  was,  m  coo* 
apquence,  accused  and  condemned — 2.  L^  one  of 
the  CatiUnarian  consuirators,  B.C.  63.  was  at 
the  time  trflNiiie  of  Uw  pieba  deaignatna,  and 
not  actually  tribune,  as  Sallust  say?.  In  S9  he 
waa  tedile,  and  fa  67  was  an  unsuccessful  candi- 
date for  the  pratorsldp,  notwithgtiaiiiflng  hie  l>rf- 
bery,  for  which  ofFcni  e  he  was  brought  to  tri.'d 
fa  Uie  following  year,  and  condemned,  although 
lie  was  defend^  by  Cieoo. 

Bra^,  a  peonfe  m  GoUia  Belgica,  between 
the  Tungri  and  I^ervil,  fa  the  ndghborhood  of 
Beeiz  in  Brabant 

[Bkvi:s  (Brt'oc),  a  xbnt  «it  Mxfodnwa,  w  al 

flut-nt  of  tlic  Erlgon.] 
Bkzik.^.     l  id.  Baziha. 

BilNoa.  1.  AlsM)  called  Ocnus  or  Aucmia, 
son  of  TiberLs  and  Mauto,  is  said  to  have  built 
the  town  of  Mantua,  and  to  Imve  called  it  uiler 
Idi  melher^S.  A  Bithynian,  the  author  o( 
twenty-one  epigrams  in  the  Greek  AlltholiO|Qr, 
lived  under  Augustus  and  Tiberius. 

Bub  (Bio{.)  1.  Sod  of  AmTthaoD,  and  hioUicr 
of  the  seer  Melompus.  He  married  Pero, 
daiwhter  of  Neleus,  whom  her  £sther  bad  re> 
tmA  to  giro  to  anj  one  he  bttught  hba 
tlie  oxen  of  Iphiclus.  These  Melampus  obtained 
by  his  courage  and  skill,  and  so  won  the  priooeio 
for  his  brodnr.  MelanmiiB  also  gamed  for  Bla* 
a  third  of  the  kingdom  of  Ai^goe,  m  consequence 
of  his  curing  the  daughters  of  Prcetus  ami  the 
other  Aiigive  women  of  their  madness; — 2.  Of 
Priene  in  Ionia,  one  of  the  ioyea  sages  of  Oreee% 

flouriished  alnnit  B.C.  f)50. 

BibacCll's,  M.  Fiaii-s  a  Ilomau  poet,  boro 
at  CrenMOa  EC.  103,  wrote  iambics,  ej ' 
and  ft  poem  en  Omm'*  QMiliih  wais* 
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w  lioe  b  the  bllw  pMn  w  fwrodied  br  BoMee  • 

(^n'uj  hiUrnoM  cana  nivf  contpuet  Aipr»,  Sat^  ' 
ii,  6,  41).    It  is  probable  that  Bibaculus  also 
wvote  A  po«ni  entiUfid  jSikiopU,  ocmtainiog  an 
accoiHit  of  tb«  d«Atb  of  Mmidod  by  Acl^cs, 
and  tliat  the  turgidtu  Alpintu  of  Horace  {Sat^  , 
L,  10,        is  DO  other  Uiuu  JiilNiculus.    The  at-  | 
iMiu  of  UcHtu^  agaiuC  fiibaonliii  nirr  probably 
beowii)£:r  t/>  x\w  f;u>t  that  the  poems  of  Bibaculus 
aaMtaioed  imuits  agaim^the  Ca>8ar3.  (Tac^  Ann., 

BiBRACTE  (now  Autun),  the  chief  town  of  the 
i£dui  io  Gallia  Li^duDeu&ia,  alWward  Axtgut- 


BiBAAX  (now  Biirvre),  a  town  of  the 
0«Ui»  Belgioa,  oot  far  from  the  Aiaoe 

BcbBum  Oaunnritaa  1.  L,  ennla  Bd9e  BL 
C.  65.  pra>tor  62,  and  consul  69,  in  eaeh  of  which 
T«ar»  be  had  C.  Juliua  Ccaar  as  hia  ooUeasue. 
HewM  a  fteadi  adlMrintof  the  aristoenrtieal 
party,  but  was  unable  in  his  consulship  to  re- 
44  the  powerful  oombioatiaQ  of  Cmar,  Pom- 
pey,  and  ChMM.  After  a&  iocffiKtoal  tttempt 
to  oppose  Cieaar'tJ  agrarian  law,  ho  withdrew 
fitaa  the  ^puiar  aBeembhet  altt^ether ;  whence 
i(  waa  aaid  m  joke  that  it  woa  the  oooaulship 
•f  Juliua  and  Ceeear.  Id  61  Bibulus  was  pro- 
onsul  of  Syria;  and  in  the  civil  war  ho  com- 
manded  Pompey's  fleet  in  the  Adriatic,  and 
diad  iriila  boldiii^  this  comnmiKi  off  Cor- 
■yn.  He  married  Poroia,  th-  dnui^hti  r  of  Catn  ; 
Vtieaiaia,  by  whom  ho  had  three  aou^  two  of  , 
whom  were  murdered  by  iSbm  MMaara  of  Gttbin- ' 
iu*.  in  E(Efypt.  50. — 2.  K,  s^n  of  No.  1,  was  a 

Caotb  at  his  father's  death,  and  was  broui^ht  up  i 
y  M.  Brutus,  who  married  his  mother  Porcia. 
He  fought  witli  Bnitin  at  the  battle  of  Philippi 
ia  42,  hoi,  he  was  aiterward  pardoned  by  Auto- 1 
■y.  tirf  WW  iitroM  bj  tba  Utter  nitb  im- 
poitHit  oonunaoda.    Bt  diad  dioittf  fcrfwi  (be 
Widaof  Actitim.  I 
[Bmwuhcm  (now  Erf  urt  /),  a  city  of  the  (%••  | 
n»ei  in  Oermany.] 

Binis  (Bidluus,  Bideoais}^  a  small  town  in  Si-* 
•hr,  west  of  Syracaw. 

BiQEaBA  (now  Bccerra  /\  a  to«B  of  IIm  Ore- 
tani  in  Uispania  Tarracooenais. 

Bionuudyis  or  Bigkriu,  a  people  in  Aquita- 
nia.  near  tiie  PTreoees. 

BaalLm  (now  Baubola),  a  t^iwn  of  the  Celti- 
bcri  in  Uispania  l  arracoiKuslH,  md  a  munici* 
ptum  with  the  sumaino  Augusta,  on  the  Kiver 
Salo,  a]?o  called  Bilbilia  (now  A'aion),  was  tho 
birth -place  of  the  poet  Martial,  and  was  ccle- 
br^ed  for  its  manufaelotiM  in  iron  and  gold. 

BuXwCch  {Bt?.Xaloc :  now  Fllbaa),  a  river  of 
Bithyiiia,  rising  in  the  Hypii  Montea,  and  £aliiug 
lb*  Pootua  Euxinus  twenty  atodia  (two 
nosraphical  miles)  ea.«t  of  Tium.     Some  niado 
«•  Douodary  between  Bithynia  and  Paphia- 


BiNGitTM  (n  nv  Biiigm),%Umm  on  Ae Bhim, 
iiiibliia  Belgica. 

Brni  (Biuv).  1.  Of  Smyrna,  a  bvoolio  poet, 
Scnirit^hoil  about  B.O.  280,  and  epcnt  tho  last 
jipiB  of  hia  life  in  Sicily,  whan  ho  waa  poiaoo* 
«i  He  waa  older  flno  HoMhai,  who  kmanti 
bis  untimely  death,  and  calls  himself  the  pupil 
•f  Bion.  (Moscb,  Id^  ixL)  The  style  of  Bion 
ii  refined,  and  hia  Tentficatioo  fluoit  and  ele- 


•ad  depth  of  feeUng.— ^'Jmnm,  inellidii«  llo»> 

chus,  by  Jacobs,  Ootha,  1793  ;  Widceficld,  LiyO' 
don,  1796;  and  Maneo,  Leipsig,  1807.— i.  Of 
Borysthenes,  near  the  mowh  of  the  Dnieper, 
floraUwd  about  B.C.  260.  fie  was  sold  as  a 
slaTe,  when  young,  and  received  bin  hlx>rty  from 
his  master,  a  rhetorician,  lie  etudied  at  Athcu^, 
and  enbraced  tho  later  Cjrrenaic  philos(  phy, 
as  expounded  by  TiiroDoars.  tho  Athei.«t.  lie 
lived  a  c<jiitiidenible  time  at  the  coui-t  ot  Autig 
onus  Gonatas,  king  of  Macedonia.  Bion  was 
noted  for  hie  sharp  sayings,  whence  Iloruce 
speaks  of  persons  delijghtiog  Jiioncis  aerttumibmi 
et  saU  nipro,  {Bpiti^  it,  2, 60.)--[8.  Of  Soli  io 
Cilicia,  author  of  n  work  oti  ^Etliiopia  {\WiO' 
If  ma),  of  which  a  few  Xragmeuta  remain;  he 
wrote aleo » twtiie  caegiMMltuiai  lAmath 
C'inatician  of  Abdera,  the  first  who  muintaitx'd 
that  there  were  oertaiu  regioDa  where  the  night 
beted  the  moothi,  and  the  day  tiie  ether  lii 
nioiitlis  of  the  vcnr.] 

[BiATKA  (ruina  at  Mrad^),  a  city  of  Oitiio> 
ene,  on  til*  Euphrateal 

[BisALT/E  (BtffuArat),  Md.  Bisaltia.] 
BualtU  {titaa?.Tia :  liiaukrijc),  a  district  in 
Macedonia,  on  the  western  bank  of  tbe  Stry- 
mon.  Tho  BUaltas  were  Thracians,  and  at  the 
invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes  (B.C.  48u)  they 
were  ruled  by  a  Ihracian  prince,  who  was  in- 
dependent of  MaeedoBit;  but  at  tbe  time  of 
the  PelopooDoiMBirarwa  find  than  aubject  to 
Macedonia. 

[Buauu^lBmale  pelmgrBUd  ft«m  BUaUtB^l 

0.,  TnKOPFL\NE."| 

BisANTUE  (tiiauvdi) :  hiaavd^v6( :  now  iZ#* 
dotto),  Bttbsequeotly  XkmiedwH  m  Bhadedmy  a 
town  in  Tlirace  on  tlio  PropooUs,  with  a  g(X>d 
harbor,  waa  founded  by  the  Samiane,  and  waa 
in  later  timee  ene  of  the  gteftt  htdwiahi  ef  the 
neighlwriug  Byzantium. 

BisTuMU  (Bt^rovef)^  a  lliraeian  people  be* 
tweoB  Mount  Bhedope  and  the  J^gemSea,  en 
the  Lake  Bistoms,  in  tho  noighborho<xl  of  Ab- 
dera, through  whuee  land  ^erxea  marched  on 
hia  mreaion  of  Oreeee  (Ea  M0>  Wom  the 
worship  of  Bacchus  (Dionysus)  m  Thraoe  the 
Bacchic  women  are  called  jBtsKwkfaei  (Hen* 
Carnu,  il,  19,  20.) 

BituynIa  {lii^wia  :  Bidwu^),  a  district  of  Ashl 
Minor,  bounaed  on  the  west  by  Myitia,  on  the 
north  by  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  on  tlio  east  by 
Paphlagook,  and  on  the  south  by  Phrygia  Epie> 
tetuB,  was  pof«se??o(l  at  an  early  pi'ritxl  by  Tlirar 
ciun  tribes  fr«nn  the  ueighborhcHxl  of  tiie  Stry- 
moo,  called  lliyni  (Owoi)  and  Bithyui  (B(9wo<), 
of  wln>ni  the  fi'rnior  dwelt  on  the  coast,  the 
latter  in  the  interior.  The  earlier  inhabitant! 
were  the  BaBaron»  Oavoosfn,  and  Mtgdoii«i 
and  the  nortlieastom  jmrt  of  the  district  wai 
poeseMod  by  the  ULamuxdjml  The  Aouutij 
waa  eobdaed  by  the  Lydim  ^  eAeffward  b«> 
came  a  part  of  tho  Persian  empire  under  Cyrus, 
and  waa  governed  by  the  satrapa  of  Phiygia. 
Durii^  tlM  deehDe  of  the  Partbn  empira^  tbe 
northern  part  of  the  country  became  iiulcpend- 
esL  under  native  prineee  ealled  Inapx^  who 
nailed  Alewmder  tad  hie  eoeeeeson,  end  ee 
tablishod  a  kingdom,  which  is  usually  eonsidet 
ed  to  begin  with  Zipoetee  (about  B.O.  287)  or  his 
eoo  Ifioomedea  L  (B.C.  278),  and  which  laated 
m  tiie  derth  af  liMBiiiiM  III.  (aa94X«hn. 
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BITBYlilUM. 


BODIOCASSES 


bdqueatlMd  hk  kiogdoiiL  to  tho  RoouuMi   By  i    BlahTo,  M.  Helvii  s,  prtetor  EO.  107,  < 
them  it  was  first  attached  to  tlie  pr<.vino(»  of  ]  the  (\  Ifilx  ri  iu  Spain,  and  took  Illiturvl 
Asia,  afterward  to  that  of  Pontus,  uud,  uuderj     [Ulai  di  s  (B/ai3«5of),    Vid.  Bladu&J 
AugU8tu8,  it  WM  HUlda  A  procoDsuhir  proviucc.l    Blama  (now  BUoft),  a  town  of  tlM 
Several  chanfjos  were  madu  in  it«  Ixmudaries  in  Gallia  Acjiiitflnicn,  on  the  Ciarumna. 
uuder  liic  later  omperora.    It  was  a  fertile  I     Blemvks  (U/it/ii'ff,  ii/^/z/ivcf),  au  Jt^thiopuui 
ortuntry,  intersected  with  wooded  mounteiiM,  the  |  people  on  the  borders  of  Upper  Efypt,  to  vradi 
liigbest  of  which  was  the  Mysian  Olympus,  on  thoir  pn  cintory  in<nir«i(tns  wore  veri' troubUaoBIt 
its  southern  border.   Its  chief  rivers  were  tlie  i  in  the  tiinetf  of  the  Roman  emperors. 
SAKOAKfim  and  the  Bnuna  |    [BLENnmif  (now  iSonfgiufer /),  a  port  of  tte 

BrriifNluM  {JiiBi'vtov),  afterward  CLAunioro- '  Cant^ibri  in  Hispania  Tarraconeneis.] 
US,  an  inland  city  of  Bithynia,  the  birth-place  of  j  _  Bucea  (Bleranua :  now  Bieda),  a  town  in 
HadriuA  frTwite  AntiDoQa. 

BiToy  (Bt'rwv).  1.  A  ninthomatlcian,  ihc  au- 
thor of  an  extant  work  on  MUitarjf  Machine*  («a* 
nuncevdl  woXefuxtSv  6pydiniv  luU  itamieekfvttiv), ' 
wliosc  history  is  unknown-  The  work  is  printed 
in  V«L  Matkem.  Op.,  Paris,  1698,  105,  se<i.— 
{S.  A  friend  of  Xeoophon,  who,  with  Euclides, 
•boved  him  kindness,  and  relieved  his  wontt  ati 
Ophrynium,  on  his  return  from  Babylonia.]  I 

BrroN  and  CLKdars  (KAfo6<f),  A}ns  of  Cydippe,  I  and  on  the  conquest. of  Aristouicus  by  the  lio- 
a  priestess  of  Juno  (Hera)  at  Arf^ts.  They  were  nmus,  Blosius  put  an  end  to  his  own  lue  for  tmg 
celebrated  for  their  nfTt-otion  to  their  mother,  [  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans, 
whose  ehanot  they  once  dni^ed  durine  a  fe6-  Boadicka,  queen  of  the  Iceui  in  Britain,  bav 
tival  to  the  temple  of  Juno  (Hera),  a  distance  I  ing  beeo  ehamefully  treated  by  the  ^***'*«"«ti 
of  fortv-five  stadia.  The  priestess  prayed  to  wlio  even  ravished  her  two  daughters,  ercited 
the  goildesa  to  grant  them  what  was  best  for  ^  an  insurrection  of  the  Britons  ainunst  tlieir  op- 
mortals  ;  and  doriog  tiie  dght  tili^  both  ified  pressors  during  tiie  abeeooe  of  Soetouiiia  Pan- 
while  asleep  in  tlie  temple.  linu>».  the  lionmn  governor,  OO  an  expeth"ti>n  to 
BiTcirvs,  in  inscriptions  Betultus,  king  of  tho  island  of  Alona.  She  took  the  itoman  ook> 
the  Arvemi  to  Oaul,  joined  the  Allobrogcs  in '  nies  of  Camalodonum,  Luudtoium,  and  oflier 
tlifir  war  against  tlie  Romans.  Rjth  the  Ar-  places,  and  slew  nearly  seventy  thousand  Rw 
vei  ui  and  Allobrogcs  were  defeated  B.C.  121,  at  mans  and  their  aUieai 
tho  oooflueooe  of  the  Rhone  and  the  iMum,  by 
Q,  Fabiu8  MnximuH.    Bitnitus  was  mbMqMntly 


Btrarfa,  OQ  the  VU  Olodia,  beCwoeo 

CI '(Hi  atii]  Tu^cania:  thcta  are  UUUIJ : 
the  ancient  town  at  Buda. 
Bioeftn  or  BuMBfin,  tba  aant  of  a  obfak 

family  iu  Campania.  Ont  of  tUl  family,  C. 
Bloaiua  of  Oumas,  was  a  jdiikflopbeir,  a  disciple 
of  Antipater  of  Tanoi,  and  a  friend  of  Tibenut 

Gracehur^.  After  tlie  death  of  Gracchus  (ttC. 
133)  he  fled  to  Aristonicus,  king  of  Pergamos, 


I.  She  was  ut  length  de- 
faated  witib  great  loee  b^Soeloiihie  PanHnne,  nad 

put  an  end  to  her  own  life,  A.D.  01. 

\BoM  or  Bavo  (now  Bm),  an  island  on  the 
eoaat  of  Dalmatia,  need  hf  the  later  Roman 


taken  prisoner  and  sent  to  Home. 

BnOalon,  a  numerona  and  powerftd  Odtie 
people  in  Gallia  Aquitanica,  had  in  ^arly  times  jMirors  as  a  place  of  exile  for  state  eriniiual*.] 
the  supremacy  over  the  other  (Jelt*  in  OauL  I  Boaoairo  (Boayotof,  now  TerrtmoUio)^  a  rirer 
(Liv.,  T.,  84.)  They  were  divided  into,  I.  Brr.jin  Loeria,  abo  odled  Manks,  flvwa  past  Tiro* 
CcBi,  separated  from  the  Camutes  and  JFAm  nium  into  the  Sinus  Maliacus. 


by  the  Liger,  and  bounded  on  the  south  bv  the 
Jjemovicea,  in  the  country  of  the  modem  hour- 
ge$:  their  capital  was  AVAaiooM.  2.  Bit.  Vi- 
visrt  or  Vni^n  oo  tbeOarunuia:  their  oiqiital 

was  BL'auiGAL.\. 

Bladus,  Blandus,  or  Blauuus  (B?.</-,  BXuv-, 
H?.av6nr  :  B?.fli  (V;i  of :  Blnndosius),  a  city  of 
Phrygia,  near  the  lx»rder8  «>f  My^ia  and  LyJia. 

BusavK,  C.  SEMPRONfirs,  consul  with  Cn.  Ser- 
vilius  ("jppio,         'J').",  in  the  first  Punic  war. 


[IjoBa'M  (now  BoiMo),  a  autrmx  of  the  Ii> 

gurians,  on  the  Trebia.] 
[BoooHAa.  1.  A  braTO  king  of  the  Maori  in 

Africa,  a  oontemjKirnrv  of  >Ia?inisiia, — 2.  An 
oflScer  of  King  Syphax,  who  fought  against 
Mnninkia.] 

Borcni'8  (B'M-,x'of).  1.  King  of  Miuirotania. 
uud  futhcr-in-law  of  Jugurtha,  with  whom  at 
first  he  made  war  against  tho  Romans,  but 
whom  he  afterwarti  delivered  up  to  Sulla,  the 


The  two  consuls  sailed  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  quaestor  of  Marius,  B.C.  106. — 2.  Sou  of  the 
and  oo  their  retnra  were  orerlakeD  off  Cape  j  preceding,  reigned  along  with  his  brother  Bc^ 
Palinunm  bv  a  trcmondous  ptorm,  in  wUeh  one '  gud  ovor  Mauretania.  B«jcehu8  and  Bt)gud  as- 
hundred  and  fifty  ships  perished.  i  sisted  Cesar  in  his  war  against  the  Pompeuutt 

ftjnoB,  Jimiim,  goreraor  of  Fannonia  at  fbelto  Afriea,  BlC.  46:  and  m  4S  Bognd  joined 
death  of  Augustus,  A.D.  14,  when  the  fonnid-  C'l'sar  in  bis  war  in  Spain,  After  the  murder 
able  insurrection  of  the  legioDe  broke  out  in  of  Csesar,  Bocchus  sided  with  Octaviauus,  and 
that  provioee.  He  obtained  the  govennnent  of  Bognd  with  Antony.  When  Bogod  was  io 
Africa  in  21,  where  he  gained  a  victory  over  Spain  in  ,'58,  Boocbua  usurped  the  sole  govem- 
Tacfarinaa  Ou  tlie  fall  of  his  uncle  Sejanus  in  \  meat  of  Mauret&nia,  in  which  he  was  confirmed 
91,  he  was  deprived  of  the  priestly  offices  which  br  Octavianus.  He  died  about  88,  whereupon 
he  held,  and  m  36  put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  to '  his  kingdom  became  a  Roman  province.  Bogud 
avoid  falling  by  the  hand  of  the  exo<  uti<vner.  had  previously  betaken  himself  to  Antony,  and 
Blanha.  I.  (Now  Blano»\  a  towu  of  the  was  killed  on  Uie  capture  of  Metbone  by  Agrip- 
Lacctoui  in  His}}ania  Tarrnconenda— 8.  (Now  pa  in  31. 


8t.  liiasio),  a  town  in  Ltu-unia. 

IBLASDt'biA  Funs.     Vid  liANOVsiA.] 
Blabcox  (now  Breteou),  a  small  island  to  the 

QaUieua  Siniis,  off  the  town  of  Agatha. 
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[BooaaiA  {fiodfpia  ^aC^V* 
DoraiA.] 

BoBaaoM  «r  Boomocs.    Vid.  Padds. 

a  ptopto  in  GaUia 


Vid,  Bo- 
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BoooTUA  or  BovMUA  JSnvlaivM  (dow  Firth 
tf  F9rth),  an  Mtaaiy  oa  fbe  e—tetn  eoMt  of 

Sc»tl&D(L 

[BoMKWMATUS,  leader  of  the  Nerrii  in  Qallia 
b  tbe  tmM  of  JnUoB  Cmar.} 

BoiC  (Boi<u  :  Boidrr/c  :  uow  Vatla\  a  town 
jo  tbe  couth  of  Lacouica,  o<iar  Cape  MuW 

[BauTfcos  Stxtn,  to  the  east,  or,  rather,  the 
fti«U'rn  part,  of  the  Lacooicus  Sious,  so  called 
frwn  the  town  of  Baeo,  and  now  Oul/  of  Vatka.'\ 

BoBK  (boiCii :  BotSevc),  a  towu  iu  Pelasgio- 
tu  ia  The6«aly.  oa  tl>e  western  shore  of  tbe 
Lake  Botb^is'  {Boif>r]ir,  now  Bio),  into  whidi 
•ereral  rivers  of  The*»aly  flow, 

BoiMdniDi  {BoriApofiiof),  "  the  helper  in  di»- 
llM^*  a tnnMune  of  Apullo  at  Athons,  bocauso 
W  lad  MMteil  the  Athenians.  Vid.  Uict.  of 
AA,v^  Bohmunua. 

[PxEo  (Bwu),  a  (tnci.'U)  poetess  of  Delphi, 
euuposed  ft  hvinii,  of  which  Pausaaias  baa  pre- 
NmdftfcwoiMa.] 

B<xdnA  (Bo/orm  :  B'Hij-U^  :  pnrt  of  Livadia), 
a  diitrict  of  Oreeoe,  bounded  north  by  Opun- 
liM  iMMk  «Mt  tlM  BaboBMi  Btm,  Mmth  by 
Attieii  Itavi.^,  and  the  CoriotllfaMi  QolC  aiid 
mft  noda.  It  i»  nearly  snrrotoided  by 
BOoDtam,  nam^,  Hefiooo  nid  Pamaasua  oo 
ih..'  west,  Citlixerou  and  Fames  on  the  soutli, 
tbe  Opuutiao  mountaius  on  the  north,  and  a 
na^  of  mmmtaios  along  the  whole  aea-eoast 
riQ  tbe  cast  The  country  aeveral 
fertile  plaios,  of  which  the  two  TTJo?t  im|K)i-tnnt 
were  the  valley  of  the  A«>pus  ia  the  tjouth,  the 
idbabitaatA  of  which  wcrc>  called  Parasopii,  and 
fti  Talloy  of  the  Ccpliisus  iu  the  north  (the 
l^iper  part  of  whioli,  however,  belonged  to  Pho- 
m}.  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  called  Epi- 
MphisiL  In  the  former  valley  the  chief  towns 
vere  Tu£B^  TAXAoaA,  Thespub,  and  Pla- 
tMM\  B  die  latter  the  chlttf  towm  wwe  Oa- 
moMExrs,  Cn.caoNFA,  Cobonea,  Lkhadea,  and 
HAUAftTcs ;  tbe  latter  valW  included  the  Lake 
.  Oorua  Tbe  anrfiMe  of  Ksotla  b  said  to  ba 
one  tboiL'^and  and  eighty  square  mile."*.  TJic  at- 
iBMpbere  waa  damp  aiixl  thidc,  to  which  oir- 
w—tiaea  aoino  of  the  aneieuta  attributed  the 
dullocaa  of  ibc  Buxitian  intellect,  with  which 
tbe  AtiwoiaOB  frcoucutly  made  merry ;  but  the 
Maeoey  of  tbe  BcDotians  in  tliis  respect  was 
iDor*  nntbably  owing,  has  been  well  re- 
anrked,  to  the  extraordiuarj'  fertility  of  their 
•ooBtnr,  which  probably  depressed  their  iotel- 
Wdaw  and  moral  energies.  In  tbe  earliest 
fof>$  TiiT'otia  was  inhabited  by  various  trilx 
tbe  Auues  (whence  the  country  was  called 
Aflaai  Temmicea,  Hyantea,  Thracians,  Lele- 
pt^  Ac.    Orchomenus  was  inhabited  by  the 

Cvrful  tribe  of  the  Minyans,  and  Thebea  by 
OMlmeans,  the  reputed  deaoeodantp  of  Cai>- 
in-«.  The  IkfotiarH  wore  an  yEolian  people, 
vb  oi-igioally  occupied  Ame  in  Theasaly,  from 
wfaidi  they  were  ezpdkd  by  tiw  TlieMaliana 
tixty  years  after  the  Trojan  war.  nnd  migrated 
the  country  called  after  them  Boeotia,  partly 
fbeOiDg  and  ftartly  incorporating  with  tlMMn> 
WTa  the  ancient  iuliabitants  of  the  land. 
Biaotia  was  theo  divided  into  fourteen  iDde* 
J«4nt  olaloi,  wUdi  fmnied  a  league,  with 
Wbw.aft  iu  head.  The  eUtf  mgblntaa  of 
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the  eonCBdeni^  were  tike  Baotai«h%  eleetaj 

I  nnually,  two  by  Theljca  and  one  by  each  of 
the  other  states;  but  as  the  number  of  atatee 
waa  diffsrent  at  ^SemA  times,  that  of  the 
BceotarcliS  also  varied.  The  govemmeut  iu 
moat  atatea  waa  an  ariatocraoy.  Vid.  Did.  o/ 
AnL,  art  BnoraBOBSB. 

BoKTitIi'.s,  whose  full  name  was  Amcivs  Maih 
uua  SKVK&mva  Boethius,  a  lioman  statesman 
and  author,  was  bom  between  A.D.  470  and  475. 
He  was  iamou^i  for  Itia  general  leamiug,  and  es- 
pecially f(j>r  his  kuowlcdi^c  of  Greek  jihilosophy, 
wbich,  according  to  a  eoauuou  account  (ihoui^ 
of  doubtful  audority)^  he  studied  under  ProeuiS 
at  Athens.  He  waa  consiul  iu  510,  and  was 
treated  with  great  disjunction  by  Thcv>doric  the 
Great;  but  haviut^  iucurred  the  anapicions  of 
the  latter  by  ndvociitin;^  the  cause  of  the  Ital- 
ians against  the  opprcbsious  of  the  Gotha,  he 
was  put  to  death  by  Tbeodotie  about  624.  Do* 
ring  his  imprisonnuut  he  wrote  his  celehnitod 
work  J)«  Cotuoiatiotte  JPhiliMophia,  in  tivc  books, 
iHiich  ia  eompoaed  attemately  in  prose  ttid 
verse.  Hic  diction  is  pure  and  elegant,  and 
the  sentimenta  are  noble  and  exalted,  showii^ 
that  the  author  had  a  real  bdief  in  prayer  and 
Providence,  tliough  he  inabps  no  reference  to 
Chriatianity.  £oothiui  waa  the  last  liomaa  of 
any  note  who  mdeiatood  Ihe  language  and 
studied  the  literature  of  Greece.  He  translated 
many  of  the  works  of  the  Greek  philoaophera, 
especially  of  Aristotle,  and  wrote  eommenta 
rics  upon  them,  several  of  which  bMa  Ooma 
down  to  us.  He  ako  wrote  a  commentary,  in 
six  books,  upon  the  Topica  of  Cicero,  which  ia 
also  extant  In  the  ignorance  of  Greek  writect 
which  prevailed  from  the  si.xth  to  the  four 
teenth  century,  Boethius  wm  looked  upon  aa 
the  head  and  type  of  all  philosophers,  as  Au- 
gustin  wa-s  of  aU  theology,  and  Virgil  r.f  all  lit- 
erature ;  but  after  the  introduction  of  the  worka 
of  Ariatotle  into  Europe  in  the  thirteenth  eeih 
tury,  Bocthius's  fame  gradually  tlied  away. 
The  best  edition  of  hia  collective  worka  waa 
minted  at  BaMl,  1670;  the  hnt  editioo  of  hb 
I)e  Consolatione  is  by  Obbarius,  Jeoic,  1843. 

BoKTuua  (Boq&of).  1.  A  Stoic  pliilosopher  of 
tmeertain  date,  wrote  aereral  worin,  ihmi  one 
of  which  Cicero  quotes. — 2.  A  Peripatetic  phi 
losopher,  waa  a  native  of  Sidon  in  Phoenicia,  a 
disciple  of  Andronicua  of  Rhodes,  and  an  in 
struetor  of  the  philoso}>her  Strabo.  Ho  then- 
fore  flourished  about  B.C.  ;><>.  He  wrote  ser 
end  works,  all  of  which  are  now  lost — [JJ.  A 
native  of  Tarsus,  who  gained  the  favor  of  An 
t'>fiy  l)y  <■<■]. -hrating  in  verse  the  defeat  of  Brutna 
iuid  Cueaius  at  I'lillippi.] 

BocDM  {Boiuv,  Wnov,  Boiov  :  BoUfrff^an  Ml' 
cient  town  of  the  Dorian  Tetrapolia, 

Bouuo.    Vid.  Boccuus,  No.  2. 

Boil,  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Celtic 
tribes,  faid  to  have  dwelt  originally  in  (Jaul 
(IVansalpina),  but  iu  what  part  of  tLo  couutiy 
u  vneertaia  At  an  early  tune  they  m^rated 
in  two  great  swarms,  one  of  whieli  eaisi^ed  the 
Alpa  and  settled  in  the  eouutry  between  Uie  Po 
and  the  Apendnea ;  the  other  eroaaed  the  Rlnw^ 
and  sotth  il  id  tin-  jiarl  nf  Gennany  called  Boir 
hemum  (now  i^oAonta)  after  them,  and  between 
the  D«niba  tad  the  lyroL  The  BoH  m  ftal(y 
long  ctRied  on  a  fieroe  atrqggle  with  tha  B»- 
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y^tm  ttt  length  lulMliwd  %y  tfw ' 

eoDBul  P.  Scipio  in  B.C.  191,  and  wcro  subse- 
queotlv  ioooroorated  in  the  provinoe  of  tiallia. 
CisalpiDi.    Tlw  60S  in  Gmno^  inaiBte{Bed| 
their  p>\v  er  longer,  but  wore  at  length  subdued 
by  the  Marconuuiai,  and  expelled  from  the  ooiin- 1 
try.    Wc  find  82,000  Boil  taking  part  In  tibe  ] 
Helvetian  migration ;  and  after  the  defeat  of 
the  Helvetians  (B.C.  58),  Ciesar  allowed  these 
Boii  to  dwell  among  the  ^dul 

[^BoiooCauM,  (now  Jntix(n>{(),  a  to\m  of  Vin- 
dchcia,  at  the  jnnctioa  of  the  JSnue  ^now  £m) 
and  the  Danube.] 

BoiORix.  I.  A  diieflain  of  Uie  Boii,  fought 
■gainst  tlie  liomans  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  B.C. 
194. — [2.  King  of  the  Cimbri,  fought  against  the 
RomtiM  under  Marios,  Mid  fell  in  bnttle  near 

Ven-na.  IIC.  If.l.] 

BoLA,  BoL^  or  VoLM  (Bul&nuti),  an  ancient 
toiTD  of  the  JEapd,  bdooging  to  the  Latin  leagoe, 
not  meotionod  in  later  times. 

BolAkdh,  V'KTTira,  governor  of  Britain  in 
AD.  W,  is  praised  by  Statiia  in  the  poem  (6't/r., 
v.,  2)  addrossed  to  G^iipboi^  tte  son  01  Bo- 
lanuB. 

Bom  {BSMij:  now  .BeiM),  a  lake  hi  Maee- 

donia,  omptifs  itself  l)y  a  short  river  into  the 
Strymooie  Qulf  near  BromiscuB  and  Aulon :  the 
lake  is  now  about  twelve  miles  in  length,  and 
six  or  eight  in  breadth.  There  was  a  town  of 
tiie  same  name  upon  the  lake. 

BolbItInb  (Bo?.C/nVj7 :    BoMinv^Ttjr  :  now 
Botetta),  a  city  of  Lower  Kgypt^  near  tho  mouth 
of  a  branch  of  tl)e  NiUi  (tho  ■westonmiost  but ' 
one),  which  was  called  the  Bulbitiuc  mouth  (r6 

I^BoLERIfM      PROMONTORH'M,     the  POtltllWest 

point  of  Britauuia,  now  Jxind's  J'.nd,  in  Com- 
wall.] 

IVd.iNF.  (Bo/.tj'jy :  lio?-ivalor),  a  town  in  Afhnia. 
tiic  inhabitants  of  which  Augustus  transplanted 
to  Fatno; 

BoMssrs  (Ro/f<T<Tof:  Bo^.trroio^,  nam  Fottsso), 
•  town  OD  the  western  eoa«t  of  Chios. 

BOMIUUR  (Bo^tAKOp,  Boafu?j«ip).    1.  Com- 
mander,  with    UHinn),   of    the  Ciirthnijinian.s 
sgainst  A^athodes,  when  the  latter  invaded 
AfliM,  &0L  810.  In  8C8  he  attempted  to  setoe 
Iba  ^oreramcnt  of  Carthage,  but  failed,  and  wnii 
«rocified. — 2.  Commander  of  the  Carthaginian  > 
supplies  sent  to  Hannibal  after  the  batue  of 
Canno;,  216,   Ho  afterward  attempted  to  re- 
lieve Syracuse  when  besieged  by  Mapcellus, 
but  was  unable  to  accompli!*h  any  thing, — 3.  A  1 
Nnmidian,  deep  in  tho  ootiHdt  ncc  of  Jugurtha.| 
When  Jugurtha  was  iit  Ilome,  109,  Bomilcar  | 
effected  for  hijii  the  assjissinatiou  of  Massiva. ' 
Id  107  he  plotted  against  Jugurtha,  t 

BoMifs  MoN8,(Bcj^ior  and  ol  Bw/zoi).  the  west- 
ern part  of  ilount  Q£ta  in  iEtolia,  inhabited  by  i 
the  Bomieoses  {hu/tielf).  | 

Bona  Dk\,  a  Ilomiin  divinity,  i-^  described  as  ' 
the  sister,  wife,  or  dau^ter  of  Faimus,  and  was  i 
twfeelf  eeHed  Amm,  JUm,  or  Omm.  She  was } 
worslapped  at  Rome  as  n  cliaste  nnd  pi-oplu  tic 
dirioitj;  she  revealed  her  oracles  oudv  to  fo-. 
males,  as  Fauras  dW  only  to  males.  Her  festi- ' 
?al  wftfl  celebrated  every  year  on  the  first  of 
May,  ia  the  iioiise  of  the  ooosul  or  prator,  as  l 
the  laeriflesi  00  that  oeoasien  were  oflbred  on 
hehdf  of  tho  wbolo  Romea  ptcfla  The  m>I 
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no  male  person  was  allowed  to  be  in  the  bouse 
at  one  of  the  festivals.  F.  Clodiua  profaned  the 
sacred  eeremonlee  hy  entering  tlM  hooM  of 
Ca?sar  in  the  disguise  nf  a  woman,  B,C.  62. 

BoNiTAoiuBy  a  Koman  general,  coveroor  of 
Africa  nnder  YalcMtfadan  ITL  BeUeyiDg  that 
the  Empress  Plncidia  moditntcd  his  rl<'-tru.  ti'.u, 
he  revolted  against  the  emperor,  and  iorited 
Qenseric,  king  of  the  Vaa^li,  to  seCHe  in  Afri> 
ca.  In  430  he  was  reconciled  to  Placidia,  and 
attempted  to  drive  the  Vandals  out  of  Africa, 
but  without  success.  He  quitted  Africa  in  431, 
and  in  482  he  died  of  a  wound  rseeired  in  4MHn> 
bat  with  his  rival  Aetiua. 

BoJfNA  (now  Bonn),  a  town  t>n  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  in  Lower  Germany,  and  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Ubii,  was  a  Ptn>ng  fortress  of  the 
Romans  and  the  r^ular  quarters  of  a  Romao 
legion.  Here  Dmsua  coMtrw^  a  hridffe 
across  the  Rhine. 

BonOmia  (BoDouicoais).  1.  (Now  Bologna^ 
a  town  in  Gallia  Oispn^ma,  orighiallj  called 
Fei-stna,  was  in  ancient  times  an  Etntponn  city, 
and  the  capital  of  northern  Etruria.  It  aitei^ 
wmrd  fen  bto  the  hands  of  the  Boii  hot  it  was 
colouizcd  l>v  the  Romans  on  the  conquest  of  the 
Boii,  B,C.  191,  and  its  name  of  Felsina  was  then 
changed  into  BooenSa.  It  fell  into  deeaj  hi  the 
dvil  wars,  but  it  was  enlarged  an  l  a  loi  ned  by 
Augustus,  82. — 2.  (Now  Bmtlcffnc),  a  town  in  the 
north  of  Gaul.  VuL  GraoRiActJs, — 8.  (Now 
nos(orf),  a  town  of  Pannouia,  on  the  Danube. 

BoN0sr8.  a  Sftaniard  by  birth,  served  with  dis- 
tinction under  Aurelian,  and  usurped  Ujc  imperi- 
al title  in  Gatil  in  the  reign  of  Probus.  He  wat 
defeated  and  !>^laia  by  Probus,  AJ>.  280  or  SSL 
BoOtes.  Vid.  AttCTCRua. 
BoKBsnnrXGus  (now  Wonm),  olw  eaUed  Vaji- 
r.ioxEs,  at  a  lat<  r  tijtie  Wormatia,  a  town  of  the 
Vaajriooes,  ou  tiic  left  bank  of  the  Rbine^  in  Up- 
per Gevmanv.  * 

Bor£.vr  {Bnp'inr  or  V>r,p'ir\  the  north  wind*  Of, 
more  strictly,  the  wind  from  the  north  UMll^ 
east,  was,  in  mythology,  a  eon  of  AfltrMn  and 
Eos,  and  brother  of  Hesperu?,  Zephyna,  ani 
Notua.  Ho  dwelt  in  a  cave  of  Mount  Uaniii^ 
in  Thraeo.  He  eanled  off  Orllhyh^  dani^iMfli 
of  Erechtheus,  kin^  of  Attica,  by  wlmm  lie  begot 
Zetes,  Calais,  and  Cleopatra,  wife  of  Fbioeue, 
who  are  therefore  called  BmtadoB,  In  the  Per 
sian  war,  Boreas  showed  \m  fricmlly  disposition 
toward  the  Atlienians  by  deatroybg  the  ships 
of  the  barbarians.  According  to  an  Homent 
tradition  {D^  ZX,  SS8X  Boreas  begot  twelve 
horses  by  the  marcs  of  Erichthonius,  which  is 
commonly  explained  as  a  figurative  mo<ic  of 
aqpreaflinff  the  extraoidioary  swiftness  of  thoea 
hordes.  Boreas  was  woi-shipjx^d  at  Athens, 
where  a  festival,  Borcattni,  wiis  celebrated  in 
hts  honor. 

BoREnf  (B^ter).  1.  (Now  Malln  Ilead),  the 
northern  promontoiy  of  Hibemia  (now  Irtlandy 
— S.  (Kow  Ra»  nyofMs),  a  pramontory  on  tiie 
western  coast  of  Cyrenaioa,  formiiwthe  caj-toru 
headland  of  the  Great  Svrtis. — 8.  The  northern 
extremity  of  the  falana  of  Ttprobaae  (now 
edition). 

BoaBus  Moxs  (Bupeiov  £pof),  a  mountain  ia 
Arcadia,  00  the  borders  of  lAcooia,  owitahiiM 
thoMiiraMortfae  rim  Alpbew  nd  " 
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BoRfirs  Pornxs  (Bopptof  V.i^7[v),  a  harbor  in 
tiic  island  of  Tt:ucdoa,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of 
tfca  MiBW  Dune. 

BoasriTA  {rh  ^npftirrira  :  ^opfftTirrivn^:  now 
Bour$a),  a  city  of  Bab^looia,  oo  tlie  western 
hunk  of  the  Eupl*«tei»  %  little  south  of  Babylon, 
celebrated  for  its  maoufiMture^  "f  linen,  an(i  as 
the  chief  residence  of  the  Qhaldcaio  astroloeera. 
TIm  OreelB  held  h  mmA  to  Apollo  and  DuuMt 
(Artemis). 

BoETSTuisn  (Bopuodev^f :  now  Dnieper),  af- 
tenmd  DAsrAfsn,  ft  finr  oC  Sniopeaa  Snnm- 

♦in.  flows  into  tho  Knxine,  but  itn  sourcos  were 
unknown  to  the  ancients.  Near  its  mouth,  and 
St  Iti  JoDeCioQ  irfth  tiio  Hjrpmih,  lay  the  town 
BoavsTUXXEs  or  BoftTMniEMs  (now  Kudak), 
ftlao  called  Ouu,  OuBOfOLis,  and  Milhofous, 
ft  ^dknif  of  IfwCni^  ind  th«  inott  importaDt 
Ortok  city  oo  the  n<«r(h  of  the  Eillin«L  (Eth- 

Bosp^ars  (Bocjropof),  L  t.,  Oxford,  the  name 
of  any  etrait^  ainon;^  the  Greeks,  but  especially 
applied  to  the  two  fallowing:  1.  The  Thkaci- 
AN  liospoacs,  (now  C/iannW  of  ConetantinopleY 
unites  tbe  IVoponti",  «»r  Sea  of  Marmara,  with 
the  Eiixtne,  or  lilaok  Sea.  Accordini^  to  tlie 
legend,  it  wa.^;  called  Boeporue  from  lo,  who 
moled  it  in  the  fevmof  ft  iieifer.  At  tho  en- 
trance of  the  fiosponis  were  the  celebrated 
Stmplecapes.  Partus  constructed  a  bridge 
across  tbe  Bosporus  when  bo  Invaded  Scythui. 
— 2.  Tjik  CiMMKRiAX  BoRPoni's  (now  Straite  of 
Kafa)  unites  the  I'alua  Mosotis,  or  SSea  of  Axoi^ 
-WMb  tne  Ensdno  or  Btaek  8ea.  It  ffmned,  with 
lh  '  TnnaH  (now  Don),  tho  boundary  between 
A»ia  and  Europe^  and  it  derived  its  name  from 
the  OnocsKiT,  wbo  wore  sopposod  to  haro  dwelt 
in  the  tiei^hborlioo*!.  On  tho  Kiironcan  hide  of 
the  Boeporos,  tbe  modem  Crimea,  tuo  Milesians 
fbuMledr  tfio  town  of  PaBdoapfliim,  aloo  eallod 
Bosporuj*,  and  tho  itihabitants  of  l*anticap.Tum 
subsequently  founded  the  town  of  Phaoa^ria 
00  tbe  Asiatic  side  of  tbe  Straits.  Tbeee  cities, 
being  favorably  situated  for  commerce,  soon  be- 
came places  of  considerable  importance ;  ami  a 
kiovdom  jfradunlly  arose,  of  which  Panticapee- 
i:ni  was  the  canital.  and  which  eventually  in- 
cluded the  whol'^  of  tho  Crirnofi.  'ITie  first 
kings  "WC  read  of  were  the  Archa'uactidse,  wl>o 
leaned  iyrtj-two  years,  from  B.C.  4 HO  to  4S8. 
Thov  were  suocoedod  V)y  Spartnciis  I.  and  his 
rlcsMsidant:}.  Several  of  these  kings  were  in 
dfloo  alliance  iHOi  tbe  AtheoiaiM,  who  obtainc<l 
annually  a  lar?e  supply  of  com  from  the  Bos- 
porus. The  last  of  these  kings  was  Psrisades, 
wIkk  being  hard  pressed  by  the  Soythians,  toI- 
untarily  ceded  hi^  dominion.?  to  Mitliradafos  the 
Great.  On  tho  death  of  Jiithradntcs,  his  son 
AwBaees  was  aUewed  trf  Pompey  to  aoeeood 
to  flie  dominion  of  IV»«poni3  ;  and  wo  subse- 
mntly  find  a  series  of  kings,  who  reigned  in 
Oo  eeonlrjtiil  ft  late  periwl,  mdortlMpfoteo- 
tioa  of  tho  BflOUm  emperors. 

BoerTAR  (h69Tup,  Buorapo^).  1.  A  Cartha- 
ffanan  general,  who,  with  Hamilear  and  Has- 
•lniV*al,  the  sou  of  llanno,  foni^dit  a^nst  M. 
Atilios  Re^us,  in  Africa,  B.C.  256,  but  was 
defeate<l,  taken  prisoner,  and  sent  to  Rome, 
where  he  is  said  to  have  perishc<l  in  consequence 
of  the  barbarous  treatment  whioh  ho  r«  o^^ivoJ 
hofu  the  SODS  of  liegulus. — 'i.  A  Uarthaj^miaii 


;  general,  under  Ilasdrubal,  in  Spain,  set  at  lib- 
erty tlie  Spanish  hostages  kept  at  Saguntum, 
hopini,'  therebj  to  oeoore  tho  ftHlwHoBO  of  tbo 

Spaniards. 

BoflTSA  {rit  B6arpa,  Old  Testament  Boirah: 
Bo9nrv6{>  and  -oldf  •  myw  Bmntk,  rafais),  a  e% 

of  Arabia,  in  an  Oasir*  of  tho  Syrian  D*  ^oi  t.  a 
little  more  than  ten  decrees  south  of  Damasout. 
It  WM  eolarired  and  beantiBed  by  Trajan,  who 
made  it  a  colony.  Fndor  tho  later  omponm  It 
was  the  seat  of  an  archbishopric. 

Bonis,  BontJKA,  BorruKis  (Boirta,  Bom- 
nta,  BoTTiatif :  Borrm/of ),  a  district  in  Maoedc^ 
nia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  River  Axiua,  ex 
tended  in  the  thne  of  Thucydidee  to  Pieria  oo 
the  west  It  contained  the  towns  of  Fdift  and 
Ichnm  near  tho  sea.  The  Rittirri  were  a  Thra- 
cian  people,  wh<»,  being  driven  out  of  the  coiui- 
try  by  tno  Macedonians,  settled  in  that  part  of 
the  Maoodoninn  rhnlcidi'-o,  north  of  ObutllOl^ 
which  was  called  Holtire  (Born/cry). 

BorrfcK.    Vid.  Born  a. 

[I^.VFNVA  (now  Cabrrra),  a  small  island  at 
the  northern  extremity  of  Sardinia.] 

BotiAnum  (Bovianius :  now  Bejeauf^  the  chief 
town  of  the  Pentri  in  Samniom,  wa?<  takm  by 
tho  Romans  in  the  Samnito  wan^  and  was  col 


onixed  by  AQf(iwlao  with 

T?oviLL.«  (Bovillensis).  an  anoiont  town  in 
Latium,  nt  tho  foot  of  the  Alban  Mountain,  on 
the  Appiao  War.  about  ten  nfloo  from  Ronik 
Near  it  Clodiu'*"  w.ns  killod  hy  Milo  (B.C.  6*); 
and  here  was  the  sacrarium  of  tho  Julia  gens. 

BftAoXftA  AwnfA  (now  Braya\  the  dsef 
town  of  the  Oallaici  Bracarii,  in  llispania  Tar- 
rnconeodi :  at  Breiga  there  are  the  ruino  of  an 
ampUflwatre,  aqueduct,  dee. 

liaACHMlirji  or  -i  {Yipaxfiuve^),  is  a  name  used 
by  the  ancient  geographers,  sometimes  for  a 
caste  of  priests  ui  India  (the  BTakmin»\  Bom«- 
timee,  apparent  Iv,  for  all  the  people  whose  r»> 
lii^on  was  Brahnuninn,  and  iomotimeo  far  ft 
particular  tribe, 

Ba-^cKonEs  or  CAPPrVjaa  (BpoySAw'  dupa. 
now  Ra*  Kapoudiah).  n  promontory  on  the  const 
of  Byzaeena,  in  Northont  Africa,  forming  the 
northern  hendh&nd  of  tho  IiBMer  syrtk 

BBACMVLT.ra  or  BllArnYLLAS  (Bpap'?^T;r,  Wpn- 

XV^^M^),  a  B«Botian.  supported  the  Hacedouiun 
interests  in  tho  reigns  of  Antigooos  Dosoo  and 
Philip  V.  At  the  bnttlo  of  Cynoscephala?,  B.C. 
197,  no  commanded  the  Boeotian  troops  ia  Phil- 
ip's army,  aod  was  mwdetod  In  IMatThobei 
by  the  Roman  party  in  that  oitr. 

[BaADAXUs  (now  ft  river  of  La> 

eania,wyflb  ftlb  teto  tlM  ShmaTmlhioi:  it 
formalin  hoondair bttwoai  Lnaaofaiand  Apn> 
lia.1 

BftAmmfnji  (al  Bpayt/dai:  now  Jmttdm, 
ruins)  afterward  Diuvma  or  -i  (rt\  Atfiv/ia,  ol 
^Uvfuuj,  a  place  on  the  sea-coast  of  Ionia,  a 
littlooonOi  of  Miletas,  odeliratfld  for  Ka  temple 

and  oracle  of  Apollo,  Furnaracd  Didymeus  (Ai- 
dvfuv^y  This  oracle,  which  the  lontans  h«'hl 
in  the  highest  esteem,  was  aaid  to  have  been 
founded  by  Branchus,  ion  of  Apollo  or  Bmicnis 
of  Delphi,  and  a  Milesian  womatt  'Hio  roputwl 
desceodauta  of  tliis  Branchus,  the  liranchidai 
(ol  BpayxtSat),  were  tbe  hereditary  iiiiiiiat—  of 
tJiis  onicle.  They  delivered  up  the  treasuTcs 
of  the  temple  to  Darius  or  Xerxes ;  and,  when 
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rcturiMd  from  Orccce,  the  Braochidc, 
fearing  the  reveru^e  of  the  Greeks,  begged  him 
to  remove  theui  to  a  distant  part  of  hi«  empire. 
They  were  accordingly  settled  in  BMtria  or 
Sogdiana,  where  their  (ieacendanta  are  said  to 
have  been  punished  by  the  army  of  AU-xaoder 
for  the  treason  of'tiMir  forefathers.    The  tem- 

Slc,  called  DidymiBum,  which  was  destroyed  by 
Lerxes,  was  rebuilt,  aad  it»  ruins  contain  some 
bwntifiil  ■padnMoa  of  the  Xooie  ord«r  of  ardu* 
tMtore. 

BaiHCmm  {Bpdyx<K).    Vid.  Beanchida 
Buaniwkm.   Vid.  Avunot 

[BaANooCNUit  (now  J]riincastcr),  a  cUy  of  tbe 
Itabi  or  Himoni  in  Britannia  KonuuuuJ 

VM,  a  town  of  the  ^oduoi  in  Britannia  R<<maun.] 
Bkasipas  (Bpaaidac),  son  of  Tellis,  the  most 
distiugushed  Spartan  in  the  first  part  of  the  Pel- 
(^nnesian  war.  lo  RO.  424,  at  the  head  of 
a  small  force,  he  effected  a  dexterous  march 
through  the  hostile  country  of  Thessaly,  and 
foioM  Pepdieeaa  of  Macedonia,  who  had  prom- 
i8e<!  co-operation  against  the  Atheniana. 
bis  military  skill,  and  the  confidence  which  his 
chaimeter  inspired,  he  Ruined  |K)8ses8ioQ  of 
many  of  the  iihira  in  Macedonia  subject  to 
Athens  ;  his  greatest  acquifiilton  was  Amphip- 
ofiib  In  422  he  gained  A  Imlliant  victory  fyyer 
Clcon,  wIk)  had  been  sent,  with  an  Athenian 
Jbrce,  to  recover  Amphipolis,  but  he  was  shiiu 
in  the  battle.  He  was  buried  ^RitUn  the  city, 
and  tlie  inhabitiints  ljr>nored  liira  as  a  hcrt>  bv 
yearly  sacrifices  and  by  games.  Ttd.  JHct.  of 
AnL,  i|ri  Bkanina*. 

BaATrsPANTiuM  (now  Bratutpante,  near  Bre- 
teuil),  the  chief  town  of  the  BoUovaci  in  Gallia 
Bdsiea. 

BnAiraCx  {Bpar  puv  :  Bpavpuvio^  :  Dow  Vrao- 
««  or  Vrana),  a  demus  in  Attica,  on  the  eastern 
ooait,  on  the  River  EraaiDQit  imli  »  celebrated 
temple  of  Diana  (Artemis),  who  was  hence 
called  BraurcniOj  and  in  whose  honor  the  fes- 
tiTal  A^uronia  was  celebrated  in  this  place. 
Fid.  Diet,  of  Ant v. 

BftKcrrio  (near  Szony,  ra\m,  east  of  Co- 
momX  a  Jiomau  munioipiuni  iu  Luwtr  Panno- 
aift  OD  tta  Danube,  where  Valentinian  I.  died. 

BRKNM'a.  1.  The  leader  of  the  Senonian 
Gauls,  who,  in  B.C.  390,  crossed  the  Apennines, 
dcfcalad  the  Romans  at  the  Allia,  and  took 
Rome.  After  besieging  the  Capitol  for  six 
months,  he  quitted  the  city  upon  receiving  one 
thoiwand  pounds  of  gold  aa  %  ranaom  fer  flie 
Capitol,  and  returned  home  safe  with  ]m  booty. 
Bat  it  vas  subsequently  related  in  the  popular 
legendr  that  Oaaoilhu  and  a  RomaD  armv  ap- 
|>eared  at  the  moment  the  gold  was  being 
weighed,  thai  Breoous  was  defeated  bj  Oamil- 
}mt  and  that  ho  Umeelf  and  Iw  mle  army 
were  slain  to  a  man. — 2.  The  chief  leader  of 
tlia  OaoIs  who  mvaded  Macedonia  and  Greece, 
EC.  §80,  279.  In  280  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  was 
defeated  by  the  Qauls  under  Belgins,  and  shun 
in  battle  ;  and  Brennus  in  the  following  year 
pooetrated  into  the  south  of  Greece,  but  he  wa» 
defeated  near  Delphi,  most  of  his  men  were 
alain,  and  he  himself  put  an  end  to  lii»  own  Ufe. 

Bacuci,  a  powerful  people  of  Panuonia,  near 
Am  •onllaonoa  of  the  Savus  and  tbe  Dannbe, 
m  active  part  k  tho  inainnriinn  of  ftha 
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pBDDooians  and 

roans,  A.D.  6. 

Brkuni,  a  Rxetian  people,  dwelt  in  tho  Tyrol 
near  tho  Branoer.  ( Hor^  CmwL,  Vf^  14^  IL) 

Bbiakevs.    Vid.  Mqmxkh. 

hKidvxLa.  (BpMiwuu),  a  place  in  Sicily  not 
far  from  LeontinL 

Brigaxtm,  the  jnopt  powerful  tlie  British 
tribes,  inhabited  the  whole  of  the  north  of  the 
iaiand  from  the  Abas  (now  Bvmber)  to  tho  Bo* 
man  wall,  with  the  exception  of  the  southeast 
oofner  of  Yorkshire,  which  was  inhabited  by  the 
Fnriiil  The  Bmntea  eoniequently  faihiibited 
the  greater  p&rt  of  Yorkshire,  and  the  whole  of 
Lancashire,  Durham,  Weetmoreland,  and  Cum> 
beriand.  Their  capital  was  Eboeaouil  Tbegr 
were  conquered  by  IVtilius  Cerealis  in  the  reign 
of  Veapasian.  There  was  also  a  tribe  of 
gantee  in  tiie  sootfa  of  Ltland,  be^««i  tta  tfr* 
crs  Biiigus  (now  Barrov;)  and  BabfMMt  (m# 
Blaekwater),  in  tbe  counties  of  Watstftid  ttd 
Tiopcrary. 

BaiOAMTif,  A  tribe  in  Vindelida,  oo  the  Likn 

BaioANTiNTs,  noted  for  their  robberies. 

BbigantLvl's  Lacus  (now  Bodcnwe  or  Lai« 
of  Constant),  also  called  Veneti's  and  Acao> 
Nus,  through  which  the  Rhine  flows,  was  in- 
habited by  the  Helvetii  on  the  Bouth,  by  the 
Rsstii  on  the  southeast,  and  by  the  Vindehci  on 
tlie  nortli.  Near  an  island  on  it,  ])robnbly  /v^ i- 
ehenau,  Tibei'ius  defeated  the  Vindelici  in  a 
naval  enga^emeoL 

Brioa>th-v.  1.  (Now  BHanftm),  a  town  of 
*  the  Segusiani  in  Gaul,  at  the  foot  of  the  Cottian 
Alps. — 2.  (Now  QminmmX  ^  ten-port  town  of 
the  Luct-nsoa,  in  GalliEcia  in  Spain,  with  a  lif^A* 
house,  which  is  still  used  fior  the  same  papaae^ 
haTinip  been  r^Nured  in  1791,  and  winch  is  now 
called  La  Torre  de  Herculeit. — 3.  (Now  Brcgenxy, 
a  town  of  the  Brijgaotini  Yindelioi,  oo  the  Like 
of  Constanee. 

BaiLEssvs  (B^MA^ovfifX  nmoontam  inAttion. 
northeast  of  Atliens. 

Bauto  (B/Miurf),  "  the  angry  or  the  terrifying" 
a  sunnuno  of  Ifarata  and  Proserpina  (Fane^ 
one.) 

BaiMATra,  a  people  iu  Liguria,  south  of  ths 
Po,  near  the  modem  Briffnolo. 

Briskis  {Upiarjic),  daughter  of  Bri^^cs  of  I^yr- 
ncMus,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Achillea,  but  was 
seized  by  Agamemnon.  H^ce  arose  tho  dira 
feud  hotwcou  tlio  two  heroes.  Vid.  ACHIUJB. 
Uer  proper  name  was  iiippodauua. 

Bununda  Bpermnitif  or  Bperovucif,  ac; 
VTjaoch  Bperraiia  or  \^jirrav!a  :  Wperrnroi,  Bpr 
rovoi,  Britanni,  Brittooes),  the  island  of  fcktglawl 
and  Scotland,  which  was  alao  called  Aumr 
{'AXCiov,  '\7.oviuv,  InmilaAlbionum).  Hibecnia 
ose  Ireland  is  usuallv  spoken  of  as  a  separate 
ishuid,  bnt  it  isiotnetmM*  indoded  under  the  gen- 
eral name  of  tho  Insui-jB  BarxANxias  Bpcra- 
vtKol  v^oi),  which  alao  comprehended  the  small- 
er islands  around  tlio  coast  or  Oreat  Britain,  llie 
etymology  of  tbe  word  Britannia  is  uncertain, 
but  it  is  derived  by  most  writers  from  the  Celtic 
Word  brith  or  brit,  "  painted, "  with  reference  to 
the  custom  of  the  inhabitants  of  fftniiTT^  their 
bodies  with  a  blue  o<il"r:  ■u  li;if<'ver  may  l><^  the 
etymology  of  the  word,  it  riM  tAiii  that  it  was 
used  by  the  inhabitants  themselves,  siucc  in  the 
'  "  tha  inhibitanta  ara  called  BmUtan,  and 
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their  language  Brvthonep.  The  name  Albion  is 
probably  derived  from  the  vhite  clifla  of  the 
island  [for  the  more  correct  derivation,  vid  Al- 
Biox]  ;  but  writers  who  derived  the  names  of 
all  lands  and  people  from  a  mythical  ancestor, 
oonneete<l  the  name  with  one  Albion,  the  son 
of  Neptaue.  The  Britons  were  Celts,  belong- 
ing to  that  branch  of  the  race  called  Cymr}', 
Bud  were  apparently  the  aboriginal  inhabitants 
of  the  couutrr.  Tteir  manners  and  customs 
were  in  general  the  same  as  the  Gauls ;  but, 
separated  more  than  tlie  Gauls  from  intercourse 
with  civilized  nations,  thcv  preserved  the  Celtic 
religion  in  a  purer  state  tian  in  Gaul,  and  hence 
Druidi«m,  according  to  CiPsar,  was  tninsplauted 
from  Gaul  to  Britain.  The  Britons  also  retained 
man  J  of  the  barbarous  Celtic  customs,  which 
the  more  civilired  Gauls  had  laid  asida  ITiey 
painted  their  bodies  with  a  blue  color  extracted 
from  woad,  in  order  to  appear  more  terrible  in 
battle,  aod  they  had  wives  in  common.  At  a 
lat^r  time  the  Belgie  crossed  over  from  Gaul,  and 
settled  on  the  southern  and  eastern  coasts,  driv- 
ing the  Britons  into  the  interior  of  the  island. 
It  was  Dot  till  a  Into  period  that  tlic  Greeks  and 
Komans  obtained  any  knowledge  of  Britain.  In 
early  times  the  Phcpiiicians  visited  the  Scilly 
Islands  and  the  coast  of  Cornwall  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  tin ;  but  whatever  knowledge 
they  acquired  of  the  country  they  jealously  kept 
secret,  and  it  only  transpired  that  there  were 
GuwtTERiDES,  or  Tin  hiandit,  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  ocean.  Tlio  first  certain  know- 
ledge which  the  Greeks  obtained  of  Britain  was 
from  the  merchants  of  Maspilia,  about  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  especially  from  the 
voyages  of  Pttheas,  who  sailed  round  a  great 
part  of  Britain.  From  this  time  it  was  gcuer- 
tlly  believed  that  the  island  was  in  the  form'  of 
a  triangle,  an  error  wliich  c<  ntinued  to  prevail 
even  at  a  later  period.  Auotlier  important  mis- 
take, which  likewise  prevailed  for  a  long  time, 
was  the  position  of  Britain  in  relation  to  Gaul 
and  Spaja  As  the  northwestern  coast  of  Spain 
▼as  supposed  to  extend  too  far  to  the  north,  and 
the  western  c<»a»t  of  Gaul  to  run  northeast,  the 
lower  part  of  Britain  was  belicve<l  to  lie  between 
Spain  and  Gaul.  The  Romans  first  became  per- 
•ooally  acquainted  with  the  island  b^  Ciesar'e 
invosioo.  He  twice  landed  in  Bntain  (B.O. 
65,  54),  and  though  on  the  second  occasion  he 

njcred  the  greater  part  of  the  southeast 
e  island,  yet  he  did  not  take  permanent 
poisessiun  of  any  ptortion  of  the  country,  and 
after  his  departure  the  Britons  continued  as  in- 
dependent as  before.  The  Romans  made  no 
further  attempts  to  conquer  the  ishmd  for  nearly 
one  hundred  years.  In  the  reign  of  Claudius 
(A.D.  43),  they  again  landed  in  Britain,  and  per- 
manently subdued  the  country  south  of  the 
'Hiames.  They  now  began  to  extend  their  cou- 
qaests  over  the  other  parts  of  the  island  ;  and  the 
^cat  victory  (61)  of  Suct<:inius  Paulinus  over 
the  Britons  who  had  revolted  under  Boadicea, 
ftill  furtlier  cons<iIidat  ^i  the  Ronuin  dominions. 
In  the  riign  of  Vespasian,  Petilius  Ocrealiit  and 
Jubns  Frontinua  made  several  successful  cxpe- 
ditvjQS  against  the  Si  lubes  and  the  Bkioantkh; 
aod  the  conquest  of  South  Britain  was  at  length 
finally  oomplete<l  by  Agriwila,  who  in  seven 
MmyigOB  (7&-&4)  subdued  the  whole  of  the 


■  island  as  far  north  as  the  Frith  of  Forth  and  th« 
Clyde,  between  which  he  erected  a  series  of 
forta  to  protect  the  Roman  dominions  from  th« 
incursions  of  the  barbarians  in  the  north  of 
Scotland.  The  Roman  port  of  Britain  was  now 
called  Britannia  Romana,  and  the  northern  port, 
inhabited  by  the  Caledonians,  ^ri/annra  ^ar6ara 
or  Caledonia.  The  liomans,  however,  gave  up 
the  northern  conquests  of  Agricola  in  the  reign 
of  Hadrian,  ond  made  a  rampart  of  turf  from 
the  Jistuarium  Ituna  (now  Solwiy  Frith)  to  tha 
German  Ocean,  which  formed  the  Dorthero 
boundary  of  their  dominions.  In  the  reign  of 
Antoninus  Pius  the  Romans  again  extended  their 
boundary  as  far  as  the  conquests  of  Agricola, 
and  erected  a  rampart  connecting  the  Forth  and 
the  Clyde,  the  remains  of  which  are  now  called 
Orimet  Dike,  Grime  in  the  Celtic  language  sig- 
nifying great  or  powerful  The  CaletLniana 
afterward  broke  throuRh  tliis  wall ;  and  in  con- 
sequence of  tJieir  repeated  devastations  of  the 
Roman  dominions,  the  Emperor  Severus  went 
to  Britain  in  208,  in  ortler  to  condtiet  the  war 
against  tiicrn  in  {)crson.  He  died  in  Uie  island 
at  Eboracum  (now  York)\n  211,  alter  erectins 
a  solid  stone  wall  from  the  Solway  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Tyne,  a  little  north  of  the  rampart  of 
Hadrian:  After  the  death  of  Severus,  the  Ro- 
mans relinquished,  forever  all  their  cooquest« 
north  of  tliis  wall.  In  287  Carausius  assumed 
the  purple  in  Britain,  and  reigned  as  emperor, 
independent  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  till 
his  assassination  by  Allectus  in  293.  AUectut 
reigned  three  years,  and  Britain  was  recovered 
for  the  emperors  in  296.  Upon  tlie  resignation 
of  the  empire  by  Diocletian  and  Maximian  (8of)), 
Britain  fell  to  the  share  of  Conetautius,  who 
died  at  Eboracum  in  306,  and  his  son  Conetan* 
tine  a.<«8umed  in  the  island  the  title  of  Cesar. 
Shortly  afterward,  the  Caledonians,  who  now 
appear  under  the  names  of  Picts  and  Boots, 
broke  through  the  wall  of  Severus,  and  the 
Saxons  ravaged  the  coasts  of  Britain ;  and  tlie 
declining  power  of  the  Roman  empire  was  un- 
able to  afturd  the  province  any  effectual  nRsist- 
ancc.  In  the  rcipi  of  Valeutinian  I.,  Thcodo- 
sius,  the  father  of  the  emperor  of  that  name, 
defeate<l  the  Picts  and  Scots  (367)  ;  but  in  the 
reign  of  Ilonorius,  Coustantine,  who  had  been 
proclaimed  emperor  in  Britain  (407),  withdrew 
all  the  Roman  troops  from  the  island,  in  order 
to  make  himself  master  of  GauL  '  Tlie  Britona 
were  thus  left  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  th« 
Picts  and  Scots,  ond  at  length,  in  447,  thej 
called  in  the  assistance  of  the  Saxons,  who  l>e- 
came  the  masters  of  Britain.  Tlie  Roman  do> 
minions  of  Britain  formed  a  single  province  till 
the  time  of  Severus,  and  were  govenie<l  by  % 
legatus  of  the  emperor.  Severus  divided  th« 
country  into  two  provinces,  Britannia  Superior 
and  Inferior,  of  wliich  the  latter  contained  the 
earliest  conquests  of  the  Romans  in  the  south 
of  the  island,  and  the  former  the  later  conquesta 
in  the  north,  the  territories  of  the  Silures,  Bri 
^antes,  Ac.  Upon  the  new  division  of  the  prov 
races  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  Britain  waa 
governed  by  a  ricariM*,  subject  to  the  prcefectvM 
pratorio  of  Gaul,  and  was  divided  into  four  prov- 
mccs:  (1.)  Britannia  Prima,  the  country  south 
of  the  ilianies ;  (2.)  Britannia  Serunda,  Wales  ; 
(8.)  Maxima  Ccuarienns,  the  country  between 
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^bi  Tkwne*  and  the  Humbcr ;  (1.)  F!avia  Cusar- 
imuU,  the  country  between  the  Uiuuber  and  tbo 
BooMUi  valL  Becidet  tbeae,  there  was  abo  a 
flfth  province  Valentia,  wbiuh  existed  for  a  short 
time,  including  the  conquflttaol  Theodouut  be- 
yuiiU  the  Roman  waU. 

Britannicui,  mn  of  tbo  Kmperor  Claudius 
and  Meiisalina,  wa9  bom  A.l).  42.  Aprippina, 
the  second  tv'ife  of  Claudius,  induced  tiic  cui< 
peror  to  adopt  her  own  son,  and  give  him  pre- 
cedecee  oror  Bn'tannicus.  This  son.  the  Emper- 
or Nero^  ascended  the  tlux^ne  in  64.  au«l  caused 
BritamdeiM  to  be  poid4)ticd  in  the  following  year. 

[BniTOM.luis,  a  K  ador  u{  the  Galli  Scnones, 
who  caused  the  Koiuau  ambassadors  to  be  put 
to  de«lli»  Bod  thdr  bodies  to  be  maqgled  with 
every  possible  indi^;iiity :  this  act  brought  iipf)n 
him  and  his  people  the  Teageance  of  the  Ko- 
mans.] 

BRrroMARTis  (B/jtroMoprtf,  usually  derired 
from  /Jptrvf,  sweet  or  blessing,  and  ftdpri^,  a 
maiden),  was  a  Oretau  nymph,  daughter  of  Jupi- 
ter (ZeuB)  and  Cattne,  and  Ix-lorctl  by  Minos,  'wao 

[)ur8ued  her  une  months,  till  ut  Icnc^th  she 
eaped  into  the  sea  and  was  changed  by  Diana 
(Artemis)  into  a  goddess.  She  seems  to  have 
been  originally  a  Cretan  divinity  who  pre&iiled 
over  the  sports  of  the  chase;  ou  the-^utruiiuc- 
tioo  of  the  worslxip  of  Diana  (Artemis)  into 
Crete  fhc  was  naturally  placNd  in  soiiv'  rolation 
with  tlie  latter  goddess ;  and  at  leni;ih  the  two 
divinities  became  ideiititied,  and  liritumartis  is 
called  in  <>iio  l.  '^'cnd  the  daughtf  r  of  Latonu  f  Lo- 
to).  At  ^l*>gin:i  BriLomartis  was  worshipped  un- 
der the  name  of  Anhiea. 

[HniToNEs.    Via.  Bbitanma.] 
ilaiVATKS  PoBTUs  (now  Jia^  de  Pinnebe;  ao- 
eordiag  to  D'Anville,  Brrst),  a  harbor  of  tibe 
Ifamnetes  in  Gdlia  Lugduiioii.'>Is.] 

BaiXKLLUM  (BlixcUanus :  now  Brtgella  or 
BrttctUa),  a  town  oo  the  right  bank  of  toe  in 
Gallia  Cisalpinu,  \\\u  v,-  the  Emperor  Otho  put 
himself  to  deatk  A.D.  GU. 

BaniA  (Brixuniua:  now  i?mna),  a  town  in 
GallLi  Cisalpina,  on  the  road  from  Comum  to 
Aquiieiai  through  which  the  Kiver  Mella  flowed 
(/avMt  g  wawi  meUi  penwrrit  Jhimim  JMIa,  Ca- 
tnll.,  IxviL,  33).  It  was  probably  founded  by 
Uie  £tniica08»  waa  afterward  a'  town  of  the 
Libui  and  Umb  of  the  Oenomaui,  and  finally 
became  a  Roxnao  nuuudpinm  with  the  r|g^  of 
a  colony, 

Ba5miu8  (Bpu/itof),  a  surname  of  Bacchus 
(Dionysus),  t.  the  noisy  god,  from  the  OOIM  of 
the  Bacchic  revelries  (from  Bplfui!^ 

B&ONTI8.    Vid.  CYCLorica. 

BaucHimi.    Vid.  Alkxa.ydbxa. 

Bbcctkri,  a  people  of  Germany,  dwelt  on  each 
side  of  the  Aniisia  (now  I!mi\  and  extended 
south  as  far  as  the  Luppia  (now  Lippe).  The 
Bructeri  joined  the  Batavi  in  their  revolt  against 
the  Komans  in  AD.  69,  and  the  prophetic  virgin, 
Vbudu,  who  bad  io  maeh  inflnenoe  among  the 
German  tribes,  was  a  ntitive  of  their  country. 
A  few  years  afterward  the  Bructeri  were  almost 
annihilated  by  the  Ohamavi  and  Angrivaril 
(Tac,  Gemu,  83.) 

BauM oCsxim  or  Baimoialux  {^evriaiovt  Bpev- 
Hmwi  Bmndugmrae:  now  A^ndKsil  a  town  in 
Calabria,  on  a  small  bay  of  the  Adriatic,  form- 
ing an  excellent  harbor,  to  which  the  plaoe  owed 


its  importance,  fbe  Appia  Via  terminated  il 
Bruudisium,  and  it  was  the  usual  pUcc  of  eoh 
bariuMjon  for  Greeoe  and  the  Eut  It  waa  aa 

ancient  town,  and  probably  not  of  Greek  origin, 
although  its  foundation  u  ascribed  bj  aonse 
writovto  .the  Cretans,  and  byothereto  IKania> 

des.  It  was  at  firbt  governed  by  kings  of  its 
own,  but  was  conquered  and  colonized  by  the 
Romans,  B.C.  246.  The  poet  Pacuvios  waa  bom 
at  this  town,  and  Virgil  died  here  oo  Ua  retm 

from  Greece,  B.C.  19. 

Bbctidius  Xiglu.  Vid.  Nigeb.] 
BauTTiAJfUs  Llstbicos.  Vid.  Ll.stiucus.] 
BRiTTirs.  1.  A  Roman  knight,  for  whom  Ci- 
cero wrote  a  letter  of  introduction  to  M'.  Acilius 
Glabrio,  proconsul  iu  Sicily  In  B.C.  4&r— S.  A 
pliiloso|ilK-r,  with  whom  M.  Cicero  the  younger 
studied  at  Athens  iu  B.C.  44.] 
[Bauirroa  SnajL  Vid.  Sura.] 
liainTiUM,  BaiTTiis,  aud  BaLTrioaLM  Aciui 
(Bpema:  Bruttius),  more  usually  called  Bainr- 
Tii,  after  the  infaantants,  the  eonthem  extreni- 
tv  of  Tfidy,  separated  from  Lucania  by  a  line 
€&awn  from  the  mouth  of  the  Lous  to  Thurii, 
and  surronnded  on  the  other  tiiree  aides  hj  tfie 
sea.  It  was  the  country  called  in  ancient  timoa 
(Enotria  and  Italia.  The  country  is  mouotaio- 
ous,  as  tlie  Apennines  mn  through  it  down  to 
the  Sicilian  Straita ;  it  contained  excellent  pas- 
turage for  cattle,  and  the  valley  produced  good 
corn,  olives,  and  fruit  The  earliest  inhubitants 
of  the  coimtry  \\vv>^  (Enotrians.  Subsequently 
some  Lucanians,  w  ho  l»ad  revolted  fn>m  their 
countrymen  in  Lueauia,  tm)k  poescssinu  of  the 
country,  aud  were  hence  called  .fir«/^'i  or  Ihrt- 
tii,  which  word  is  said  to  mean  "  relK-la"  in  the 
l^guuge  of  the  Lucanians.  This  people,  how 
ever,  mhabited  only  the  interior  of  ue  land ; 
the  ooa.it  WHS  almost  cutirrly  in  the  pv^^essiou  of 
the  Greek  colonics.  At  the  close  of  the  second 
Punic  war,  in  which  the  Bruttii  lud  been  the 
allies  of  Hannibal,  they  lost  their  indepcudence, 
and  were  treated  by  the  iiomaus  witl)  great  sc* 
Teritf .  They  were  dedared  to  be  puUM  ilaTe^ 
and  were  cn^ojed  as  liotora  and  eenrante  of  the 
magistrates. 

Baimn,  Jimlfm.  1.  L,  eon  of  M.  Junius  and 
of  Tarquiiiia,  the  s i.-*ter  of  Tarquiniu.s  Supcrbus, 
His  elder  brother  was  murdered  by  Turquinius, 
and  Laeins  escaped  his  brothei'e  fate  only  by 
feigning,  idioey,  whence  he  received  the  sur- 
name of  Ikutus.  After  Lucrctia  had  stabbed 
herself^  Brutus  roused  the  Romans  to  expel  the 
Tarquins ;  and  upon  the  banishment  of  the  lat> 
ter.  he  was  elected  first  consul  with  Tarquiuius 
CoUatinus,  llo  loved  his  country  better  than 
his  children,  and  put  to  death  Ids  two  sons,  who 
had  attempted  to  restore  the  Tanp:in~.  He  f.  ll 
iu  batUe  the  same  voar,  lighting  agaiu:it  Aruns, 
the  son  of  Tarquinms.  Brutus  was  the  great 
hero  in  the  legends  alxjut  the  expidsion  of  the 
Tarquins,  but  we  have  no  means  of  detennin* 
ing  what  part  of  the  account  is  bistorleaL-^t. 
D.,  fiurnamed  Sc^.va,  magistcr  cquitum  to  tiM 
dictator  PubliUus  Philo^  &C.  839,  and  consid 
in  82S,  when  be  fought  agtdnst  tiie  VeettnL^ 
3.  D..  sumamcd  Sc.%;v,\,  consul  202,  conquered 
the  Faliscans.— 4.  M.,  tribune  of  the  plebs  ]9& 
pnetor  191,  when  be  defeated  die  temple  of 
the  Great  Ida?aa  Mother,  one  of  the  ambassa- 
dors sent  into  Asia  189,  and  consul  178|  wheo 
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be  rubdued  th»  IstrL  He  was  again  one  of  the 
tmbvsatlors  «>nt  into  Aeia  in  171. — 5.  P.,  trib- 
une of  the  plebfi  195,  curule  tedilo  192,  prater 
190,  proprKtor  in  Further  Spain  189. — 6.  D., 
lumamcd  Gall^us  (Call^ccus)  or  Callaicus, 
eocuul  138,  commanded  in  Furtuer  Spain,  and 
eooquerod  a  gr«at  part  of  Lusit&nio.  From  his 
Tictury  over  the  GalUoci  he  obtained  his  sur- 
Dame.  Ue  was  a  patron  of  t]ic  poet  L.  Accius, 
lud  well  versed  in  Greek  and  iloman  Literature. 
—7.  D.,  fton  of  Ho.  6,  consul  77,  and  husband 
vi  Sempronia,  who  carried  on  on  intriguo  with 
Catiline. — 8.  adopted  by  A.  Postuniiua  Al- 
bious,  consul  99,  and  hence  called  BrutuM  Albi- 
BUS.  Ue  seiT^ed  under  Ccesar  in  Gaul  and  in 
the  civil  war.  Ue  oommauded  Caesar's  fleet  at 
the  siege  of  Mussilio,  49,  and  was  afterward 
placed  over  Further  GauL  On  his  return  to 
kome  Brutus  was  promised  tlie  pnutorship  and 
Um9  gOTcnuueut  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  for  44.  Nev- 
ertheless, he  joined  tbe  conspiracy  against  Cie- 
tar.  After  the  death  of  the  latter  (44)  he  went 
iolu  Cisalpine  Oaul,  which  he  refused  to  sur- 
rtoder  to  Antony,  who  bad  obtained  this  prov- 
ince from  the  people.  Antony  made  war  against 
him,  and  kept  him  besieged  in  Mutiua,  till  the 
ii«;ge  was  raised  in  April,  43,  by  the  consuls 
Uirtius  and  Pansa,  and  Octavianus.  But  Bru- 
tus ooly  obtaicted  a  short  respite.  Antony  was 
preparing  to  march  against  lam  from  the  north 
with  a  large  army,  and  Octavianus,  wlw  had 
deserted  the  senate,  was  marcliing  against  him 
fium  the  south.  His  only  resource  was  flight, 
b.t  he  was  betrayed  by  Catnillus,  a  Gaulish 
iibud,  and  was  put  to  death  by  Antony,  43. — 9. 
M,  prxtor  88,  tx-'longed  to  U»e  party  of  Marius, 
ukI  put  an  end  to  liis  own  life  in  82,  that  he 
migbt  not  lull  into  the  hands  of  I'ompcy,  wlio 
emumandcd  Sulla's  fleet — 10.  Lu,  also  called 
DAMAstrrus,  prtct<.»r  82,  when  the  younger  Ma- 
nia wu  blockaded  at  I'ro^neste,  put  to  death 
at  Kume  by  order  of  Marius  several  of  the  most 
miuent  senators  of  the  opposite  party. — 11.  M., 
Birricd  Servilia,  the  half-sister  of  Cato  of 
Ctica.  Ue  was  tribune  of  Uie  plube  83,  and  in 
77  be  etspouscd  the  cause  of  Lopidus,  and  was 
pbeed  in  command  of  the  forces  ixr  Cisnlpinc 
tiaul,  where  he  was  shun  by  command  of  Pom- 
pey. — 12.  iL,  the  so-called  tyrannicide,  son  of 
AO.  11  and  Serviha.  Ue  lost  his  fuUicr  wlicu  he 
only  eight  years  old,  and  was  trained  by  liis 
ODclc  Cato  in  the  principles  of  the  aristocraticnl 
party.  Accordingly,  on  tlie  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war,  49,  he  joined  I'ompey,  although  ho 
vu  the  murderer  of  his  father.  After  the  bat- 
tle of  Pbarsalio,  48,  he  was  not  only  pardoned 
by  Caear,  but  received  fi-om  him  the  greatest 
marks  of  confidence  and  favor.  Ca»ar  made 
iiini  governor  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  in  46,  and  pra- 
lor  ia  44,  and  also  promised  him  the  ^overn- 
meot  of  Macedonia.  But,  Dotwitlistouding  all 
the  obligations  he  was  under  to  Casar,  he  was 
penoaded  by  Cosaius  to  murdt-r  his  benefactor 
onder  the  delusive  idea  of  again  establishuig  tho 
Rpoblic.  Vid.  CjEhKBL.  Aiicr  the  nmnler  of 
Cesar  Brutus  spent  a  short  time  in  Italy,  and 
ll»«n  took  possession  of  the  province  of  Mace- 
dooit.  He  was  jomed  b^'  Cassius,  who  com- 
maoded  in  Syrixi,  and  their  united  forces  were 
opposed  to  those  of  Octavianus  and  Antony. 
Two  battle*  Wirp  fought  in  the  neighlorho^Kl 


of  Philippi  (42),  in  the  former  of  which  Bnitw 
was  victorious,  though  Cassius  was  defeated, 
but  in  the  latter  Brutus  abu  was  defeated  and 
put  an  end  to  his  own  hf&  Brutus's  wife  was 
PoaciA,  the  daughter  of  Cato.  Brutus  was  aa 
ai-dent  student  of  literature  and  philosophy,  but 
ho  appears  to  have  been  deficient  in  judgment 
and  origitml  power.  He  wrote  several  works^ 
all  of  which  have  perished.  Ue  was  a  literary 
friend  of  Cicero,  who  dedicated  to  him  his  Tu*- 
eulmux  Ditputalionet,  I)e  J'^riibu»,  and  Orator, 
and  who  has  given  the  name  of  Brutu*  to  his 
dialogue  on  illustrious  orators. 

Bbyaxis  (Bpva^/f),  an  Athenian  statuary  in 
fitone  and  metal,  lived  B.C.  372-312,  [one  of 
the  artists  engaged  in  adorning  the  tomb  of 
Mausolus  with  has  reliefs.] 

Bavoi  or  Buvues  {Y^pvyoi,  Bptj^ff),  a  barbar- 
ous people  in  tlie  tK)rth  of  Macedonia,  probably 
of  Iliyrmn  or  I'hracian  origin,  who  were  still  ia 
Macedonia  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  war.  The 
Phrygians  were  believed  by  the  ancients  to  have 
been  a  portion  of  this  people,  who  emigrated  to 
Asia  in  early  times.    Vid.  Phuygia. 

[BavsK^  (Bpv<7ta(),  a  city  of  Laconia,  south- 
west from  Amyclre,  on  the  Eurotas,  contained 
a  temple  of  Bacchus  (Dionysus).  It  had  been 
destroyed  before  the  time  of  Pausauius.] 

[BiTBlaES  (Bot'6Jpi7f),  son  of  Megabozus,  sent 
as  a  6i)ecial  messenger  to  Macedonia,  but  al- 
lowed nimself  to  be  bribed  to  neglect  his  duty. 
In  coujuuctioo  with  Artacbo^es,  Bubares  super- 
intended the  construction  of  the  canal  wnicb 
Xences  made  across  the  isthmus  of  Athos.  Vid. 
Atuos.] 

BuBASsus  (Bt£o(7(70f),  an  imcient  city  of  Corio, 
cjist  of  Cnidus,  which  gave  name  to  the  bay 
(Bubossius  Sinus)  and  the  peninsula  (;/  Xepao- 
vijaof  7j  tivCaaairi)  on  whicli  it  stood.  Ovid 
speaks  of  Bubumles  nuru»  {J/rt.,  ix.,  643.) 

BuBASTis  {tiovCaoTi^),  daughter  of  Ot>iris  and 
Isis,  an  Egyptian  diviuit\',  whom  the  Greeks 
identified  wiln  Diana  (Artemis),  since  she  was 
the  goddess  of  the  moon,  1  he  cat  was  sacred 
to  her,  and  'slie  was  represented  in  the  form  of 
a  eat,  or  of  a  female  with  the  head  of  a  cat 

BuBASTis  or  -L".s  {Qov6aaTtr  or  -of ;  BovCaorU 
TTji :  ruins  at  Td  Ba$ta),  tlie  capital  of  the  No- 
mos  Bubaslites  in  Lower  Egypt,  stood  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Pelusiac  brunch  of  the  Nile, 
and  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Bubas- 
tis,  whose  annual  festival  was  kept  here.  Un- 
der the  I^Tsiaus  tlie  city  was  dismantled,  and 
lost  much  of  its  importance. 

BuBULcus,  C,  JlnIlb,  consul  B.C,  317,  o  sec- 
ond time  in  313,  and  ^  third  time  in  311  ;  in  the 
last  of  these  years  bo  can-ied  on  tlie  war  agauist 
the  Samnites  with  great  success.  Ue  was  cen- 
sor in  309,  and  dictator  in  302,  when  he  defeat- 
ed the  .£quians  ;  in  his  dictatorship  he  dedi- 
cated tlie  temple  of  Safety  which  he  Imd  vowe<l 
in  his  third  consulsliip.    The  wall?  of  this  tem- 

fle  were  adorned  with  pniuUugs  by  C.  Fabius 
ictor. 

BCcSruALA  or  -Ia  (Boi'Kt'^a^a  or  -u^eia  :  [now 
probobly  J/mw^,  jH'ar]Jhfhmt),  a  city  on  the  Hy- 
daspes  (now  Jhelwn),  in  Northern  India  (the 
Punjab),  built  by  Alexander  after  his  battle  with 
Porus,  ill  memory  of  his  favorite  chai-ger  Bu- 
cephalus, whom  he  biirie<l  here.  It  st^od  at 
the  place  where  Alexander  crossed  the  river 
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mod  where  General  Gilbert  eroMtd  it  (Ftfarouy 

1849)  after  the  battle  of  Goojo.rat 

lie  ckphAlub  (BovKt^aXof),  the  celebrated  horse 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  %vliir  h  Phiip  |iafdiased 
for  thirteen  talents,  and  Avhieh  no  one  was  able 
to  break  in  except  the  youthful  Alexander. 
fUi  hone  carried  Alexander  through  his  Asi- 
atic campaigns,  and  died  in  India  AO.  827. 

Vid,  BUCSFBAUL 

[BocnulNm,  called  BmxnxAim  by  Appian, 

one  of  the  fi  iends  of  Cu'sar  who  nftorwanl  con- 
■pired  against  him :  he  was  one  of  Cssar'b  mar> 
derers.] 

[BucoLicTM  OKTiin^  one  of  the  mouths  of  the 
JNil^  tiie  aamo  aa  the  l^hatoeticum  Ostium. 
•VSd  Knm] 

[Bl'colion  [liovKoXiuv).  1.  A  son  of  Laome- 
dou  and  the  nymph  Cotybc. — 2.  A  prince  of  Ar- 
cadia, BOD  of  iy^caoD,  grandson  of  Ovpselus.1 

JBcNxniON  (^muu^Uiv,  n  iDiaU  eilj  «l  Ar- 
ia] 

BuuAUA,  a  tbvm  in  Lower  Paunouin,  near  Sir- 
mium,  tlie  birtli-plaoe  of  the  Emperor  Decius. 

Bldim  {]kn<yivot),  a  Scythian  people,  who 
dwelt  ui»i  th  of  the  Sauromatie,  in  the  Bt<*ppc8  of 
Sootiwrn  Kussia.  Herodotus  (iv^  108)  calls  the 
natioo  y'/.avKov  re  Kal  ■xvjSfx'jv,  which  some  iuter- 
unA  **irith  blue  eyes  and  red  hair,"  and  others 
"  painted  blue  and  red."  [In  their  territoiy  was 
a  niM'jntiiin  called  BcMinn^  near  the  ■onreea  of 
the  Borystlieneal 

BvsteoM  (BedVoMoy),  n  fortress  to  Sahunii,  on 
a  promonCoiy  of  the  aame  name^  oppoeite  Me* 
gar*. 

Bnua  (BoOXif)  and  SpcBTBias  {^irtpBtiK),  two 

Spartans,  vcduutarily  wont  to  Xerxos  and  r)ffor- 
«d  themselves  fur  punishment  to  atone  for  the 
murder  of  the  heralds  whom  Darios  had  sent  to 
Spa»ta ;  but  they  irere  dismissed  adjured  hj 
Uie  king. 

BoiJa(Bo6Xif :  Bo^Aio^^),  a  town  in  Fhocis^on 
ttie  Oorinthiaa  Gul^  and  oo  the  borders  of 
BoBotia. 

BuLUB  (BulUnus,  BuUio,  -dnis,  BuUieosis),  a 
town  of  nivrio,  on  tlie  coast,  south  of  Apdlonia, 
eantal  <>f  the  BuHiunes. 

BurXi.Ls  and  liia  brother  Atuknis,  sculptors 
of  Chins,  lived  about  B.C.  500,  and  are  said  to 
have  made  caricatures  of  the  p>ct  Hipponax, 
which  tJic  poet  rcquitcil  by  the  bitterest  8:itirca. 

JBophaqu'm  {hov6dytov),  a  small  town  of  Ar> 
ia,  on  the  Biiphafju?,  which  flows  between 
the  territories  of  Megalopolis  and  UeneaJ 

[BoPBRAB  (Bovfp(*r),  a  moantam  b  MceocDia, 
near  Pylos. 

[BuFoaTaMus  (Bovn^o/s^f/iof),  a  mountain  in  Ar- 
gous,  between  ^rmkine  and  TVassene:  on  it 
was  a  temple  of  Oerss  and  Fraeeipfaia,  and  one 

of  Bacchus.] 

BDnldtnff(liovffpfi9(otr:  -atrvf, -(t£uv,  -ai6tj(), 
an  ancient  town  in  Elig,  meotioDed  in  the  Iliad, 
iriiich  had  disappeared  in  the  time  of  Strabo. 

Bdba  {^ovpa :  Bovpalo^,  Bovptoc :  ruins  near 
Kalavrytra\  one  of  the  twelve  cities  of  Achaia, 
destroyed  by  an  eartlujuake,  togetlicr  with  He- 
liee,  but  subeequcntlv  rebuilt 

BuRDiolLA  (BovpciyaXa :  now  BordMux),  the 
capital  of  tJic  Biturit^fB  Vivisci  io  Aquitania,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Garunma  (now  Garonne), 
was  a  place  of  great  eomnierciid  importance, 
and  at  a  later  time  one  of  the  chief  sous  of  hi- 
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audlcamii^.    It  was  flia  hlilh  phei  at 

the  poet  AusoniuA. 

BuauuMnioNiis  or  BuaouNnii,  a  powerftil  nor 
tion  of  Germany,  dwelt  ori^tudly  oetwecn  the 
Yiadus  (now  Owfr)  and  the  \  istula,  and  were  of 
the  same  race  as  the  \  andaU  or  Goths.  They 
pretended,  however,  to  be  descendants  of  the 
komans,  whom  Dnisus  and  Tiberius  had  left  in 
Germany  as  garrisons,  but  this  descent  was  evi> 
dently  inyentcd  by  tlicm  to  ehtsin  more  easi* 
ly  from  the  Romans  a  settlement  west  of  the 
Khine.  They  were  driven  out  of  their  origiuai 
abodes  between  the  Oder  and  the  VistnU  by 
the  Gepida?,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  mii- 
grated  west  and  settled  in  the  country  on  tiie 
UakOf  where  they  carried  on  freooent  wars  trilh 
their  neighbors  the  Alemanni.  In  the  fifth  cen- 
tury they  settled  west  of  the  Alps  in  Gaul, 
where  they  founded  the  powerflil  Idngdam  of 
Burgtmd^  Their  eUef  towns  were  Qcnsftn 
and  Lyons. 

Bcaii,  a  people  of  Germany,  dwdt  near  the 
sources  of  the  Viadns  (now  Oder)  and  Vistula, 

and  joined  the  Marcomanni  in  their  war  against 
the  lloniaus  in  the  reign  of  Marcua  Aurelius. 

BuRBDS,  AniAKfro,  was  appointed  by 
dius  pra>fectus  pra?torio  A.D.  52,  and,  in  con- 
junction with  Seneca,  conducted  the  education 
of  Nero.  He  opposed  Kero's  tjramical  acts^ 
and  was  at  leogtn  poisoned  by  eonunandef  tiie 
emnoror,  68. 

BrasA.    Vid.  pLAmm 

BuRHAO  (Bnr«n<>Misi*,  T5nr?avolcnsis),  a  toWS 
of  tlie  AutriL,'(<rKX'  in  Uiapania  '1  arraooueosis, 

Botlnis  ( liovatpt^),  king  of  Egypt,  son  of  Kep* 
tune  (Ptiseidon)  and  Lysianassa,  is  Raid  to  have 
sacrificed  all  foreigners  that  visited  E^SJVL 
Hercnles,  on  his  antral  in  Egypt,  was  likewiM 
seized  and  IchI  to  tlie  altar,  \)ut  he  broke  his 
chains  and  slew  Buairis.  This  m^th  •eems  to 
point  oak  »  time  when  tlic  J%yptiaos  were  a»- 
costomed  to  offar  human  saenfioss  to  tiisir 
deities. 

BcBiais  ^Bowrtfiic:  BovaiptTrj^).  1.  (Now 
Abemair,  nam),  the  capital  of  the  Nomos  Busi> 

rites  in  Ivower  KfT-VP^  stood  just  iu  the  middle 
of  tlie  Delta,  ou  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile, 
and  had  a  great  temple  of  Isis,  the  reniaina  of 
which  arc  still  standing. — 2.  (Now  yliK>u*tr,  near 
Jizeh),  a  small  town  a  little  northwest  of 
Memphis. 

[BiTAs  (Boi'rar).  a  Greek  poet  of  uncertain 
age,  who  wrote  iQ  elegiac  verso  an  account  of 
early  Roman  hbtory.  Some  Ihiea  en  flie  ftlm> 
lous  origin  of  the  Lupercalin  are  prsssrred  hi 
Plutarch's  Life  of  Iiomulua.J 

Borio,  PAritoa.  1.  eonsni  BO.  247,  in 
tiie  first  Punic  war,  was  employed  in  the  eieore 
of  Drepanum. — 3.  M,  consul  245,  also  in  the 
first  Pndc  war.  In  218  he  was  appointed  die 
tator  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  in  tne  senate  oc- 
casioned by  the  battle  of  Cannse. — 8.  prsetor 
181,  with  the  province  of  (^salpine  Gam.  In 
179  he  was  one  of  the  triumvirs  for  ibundinip  n 
Latin  colony  in  the  tcn  itory  of  the  Piaanl 

BtTES  (lioir/yf).  1.  Son  of  either  Teleon,  or 
Pandion,  or  Amyous,  and  Zeoxippc  He  WSa 
one  of  the  Argonauts,  atnl  priest  of  Minerva 
(Athena)  and  of  the  Ercchthean  Neptune  (Po- 
seidon). The  Attic  family  of  the  Butadie  or 
Eteobntadsft  dsiired  their  or^  ftoa  him;  and 
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Il  die  &echtli$ura  on  the  Aoropolis  there  was 
tn  altar  dedicated  to  Butea. — [2.  An  Argivo, 
who  veot  with  TIepolcmuA,  son  of  Hercules, 
Vi  Rbodat;  when  the  latter  sailed  for  Troy, 
he  pave  over  the  island  t-*  Btit- s. — Armor- 
bearer  of  Anchises,  afterward  givtni  as  a  com* 
piflioo  to  lulufl  by  his  father  ^neaa.  Apollo 
aHOBied  his  form  to  di&suade  lulus  from  con- 
tioafa^  the  fight — i.  A  Trojan  companion  of 
JBaetA,  dain  by  Camilla.] 

BnauoTtTf  (  BwOpurw :  BovOpurmr :  nr>vr  Bit- 
triiUo),  a  town  of  Epiros,  on  a  small  peninsula 
cppmite  Cbrcyra,  was  a  flouriahiiu^  8ea-porfe»  and 
was  <-'l-iiized  by  the  Roman'*. 

Bi  To  (Btfvru).  an  i^ptian  diriuity,  worship- 
{v<l  principally  in  the  town  «f  Boto.  SIw  was 
the  nurse  of  Horus  and  Bubasfif,  \\w  children  of 
Oaim  and  Isis,  and  she  saved  them  from  the 
pwiegutfain  of  TypboQ  by  eeoccaKn;  them  in 
the  fl'Min^j  island  of  Cbemmis.  The  0 rocks 
id«)tifi(  1  her  with  L<'to,  and  represented  her 
as  the  goddess  of  night  The  %hrew-mouse 
[prjojj))  and  the  hawk  were  sacred  to  her. 

Bfiii  (BotTw,  Boi'tt;,  or  Bof  rof  :  "Bovroinj^ : 
!»▼  Baltim  t  ruins),  the  cliief  city  of  the  Nomos 
Chwnmites  in  Lower  Egypt  stood  near  the  So- 
lieoovtic  branch  of  the  Nile,  on  the  Lake  of 
Boto  (Bwrwr)  Ai/n  jj,  also  Sr^cvwn/ci?),  and  was 
eddirtte<i  fur  its  oracle  of  the  goddess  Buto.  in 
\nDf>r  of  whom  a  fastiTal  waa  hiski  at  the  city 
erery  year. 

BcnsTOM  (Bnxentliitia,  Bnzentiai:  mnr  Po- 
Umtro\  originally  Ptxls  (I7t'5'5rc).  ^  town  on 
wtst  coast  of  Lucauia  and  on  the  River 
BBiufiuiy  waa  fiynndad  by  Ifieythiiit  tyrant 
flf  Masona,  &0L  471,  and  was  afterward.*  Ro- 
BsoooloDy.- 

Bmln  Mo!(TW  {rh  B^MXiva  6pii\  the  monnfc- 
i'm«  ^h.  u  c  the  Nile  is  said  to  flow  in  the  IDjtb* 
teal  geography  of  iEschylus  (Prom.,  %\iy 

Bmn  (Bt«?.ic),  daughter  of  Miletus  and  Ido- 
thea,  was  in  love  with  her  brother  Caunus, 
*l»m  she  pursued  through  various  lands,  till  at 
bogth,  worn  out  with  sorrow,  she  was  changed 
kito  a  fountain. 

Braus  (Bi'6/.of  :  Bi^/./or  :  now  Jchril),  a  very 
asaent  city  on  the  coa.st  of  I'ha'uicia,  between 
Bmtus  azHl  Tripolis,  a  little  north  of  the  River 
Adooia.  It  was  the  chief  peat  of  the  worship  of 
Adooia.  It  was  eovemed  by  a  successioa  of 
prteeea,  flie  uat  <tf  whom  waa  depoaed  by 
nnnpey. 

BmzdRA  (BvXd^ufta :  now  BiUat\  a  town  in 
hMk,  h  Maeedonia,  on  tibe  Hirer  Aatyetta. 

BvUA  (Jin'paa).  the  dtadol  of  Caiithaoo. 

BrnddM  or  BtzacAna  Rboio  (BvCuttov,  Bv- 
rupa :  sontfiera  part  of  JWntt),  the  aoutb* 
m  pirtion  of  the  Roouui  pcoTinoe  of  Africa. 
FidL  AnucA.pL  28,  h. 

Bnasthit  SfmnrBBa,  the  general  name  of 
(Ik  historians  who  have  given  an  account  of 
ike  Eastern  or  Byzantine  empire  from  the  time 
tfObortaotinc  the  Great  A.D.  825,  to  the  de- 
(troetiofl  of  the  empire,  1483.  They  all  wrote 
is  Greek,  and  may  bf>  divided  into  different 
dMses.  1.  The  historians  whose  collected 
vorks  form  an  uninterrupted  history  of  the  By- 
ootine  empire,  and  wh^>se  writings  are  there- 
by called  Corpus  Historic:  Byzantince.  They 
we,  (1.)  ZoNARAs,  who  begins  with  the  creation 
<t     vcrk^  aad  brings  hia  Idstoiy  down  to 


1188.  (2.)  NiCKriioBU.-j  Acominatus,  whose  h» 
tory  extends  from  1188  to  1206.  (3.)  Xicepuo- 
BUS  Gbegoras,  whoso  history  extends  from 
12f>4  to  1331.  (I.)  Laonici  s  Cii.u.co.xdylm, 
whoso  history  extends  fiom  I  J'JT  to  14t'r2  :  his 
work  is  continued  by  an  iiuouynious  writor  to 
1865. — 2.  The  ehlOBographers,  who  give  a  brief 
chronological  sumranry  of  universal  history  from 
the  creation  of  the  world  to  their  own  timeiL 
TbeM  writers  are  very  nmneroos:  the  meet 
important  of  them  are  GKoacirs  SvNCELLca, 
Thbophaxes,  Nioxrao&us,  CEn&BNua,  8u(£ON 
MnaPHBASTBs,  MioBASb  Olvcum,  tiie  atallMMpe 
of  the  Chronicon  Paschale,  <tc. — 3.  Tlie  writ  era 
who  have  treated  of  separate  portions  of  Byzan< 
tine  IiiBtory,  eu<A  aa  SMMnnn,  Paooonvs,  Aqa-  • 
TiifAs.  Anna  Cowsksk,  Ac. — \.  Tho  writers  who 
have  treated  of  the  constitution,  antiauiUea, 
<bc,  of  the  empire,  auoh  aa  LAtmnmm  LTtma, 

COXSTANTIMS  Vl,   PoarUVROCEN.MCTUS.     A  Oul 

lection  of  the  Byzantine  writers  was  published 
at  Paris  by  command  of  Lonts  XIV.,  in  36  vols, 
fol,  1645-1711.  A  reprint  of  tlua  editimi.  with 
additions,  was  published  at  Venif«>,  in  vols, 
ful,  1727-1733.  A  now  edition  of  the  Byzantine 
writera  was  commeneed-by  Nicbuhr.  Boon^  1828, 
8vo,  and  is  still  in  course  of  publication. 

Byzaxtu  m  (Hi's'u'i'nov  :  BufiiVnof,  Byzantius: 
I  now  Oonttanlinopie),  a  town  on  the  lliracian 
B«ifiporn?(,  foundoil  by  the  Megarians,  B.C.  658, 
is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Byzas, 
the  leader  of  the  colony  and  tlie  eon  of  Neptano 
fPoseidou).  It  ^^rtnatod  on  two  hills,  was 
forty  stadia  in  circumi'orence,  and  its  acropolis 
stood  on  the  site  of  tiie  present  eeraglia  Ita 
favorable  pofition,  c<nnmanding  as  it  did  the 
entrance  to  the  Euxine,  soon  rendered  it  a  place 
of  great  eommeretal  importonee.  It  waa  takra 
by  Pausanias  aftor  tiio  battle  of  PlatBa?,  RC. 
479 ;  and  it  was  alternately  in  the  poseoaeion 
of  llie  Athenians  and  Lacednroomana  during 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  The  Lacedtemonians 
were  expelled  from  Byzantium  by  Thrasybulua 
in  390,  and  the  city  remained  independent  for 
aome  years.  Afterward  it  became  subject  io 
8ueees»ion  to  the  Macedonians  and  the  li<>man0i 
In  the  civil  war  between  Pesceunius  Niger  and 
Severus,  it  espoused  the  cause  of  the  former : 
it  waa  taken  by  Severus  A.D.  196,  after  a  f\o<^Q 
of  throe  years,  and  a  considerable  part  of  it  de- 
stroyed. '  A  new  city  was  built  l»y  its  side  (SSO) 
by  Constantino,  who  made  it  the  capitsil  of  the 
empire,  aznl  changed  its  name  into  Combtamti* 

NOPOLIB. 

[Byzas  {B&^),  myfUo  fraoder  of  BjMnti- 

um,  J.  v.] 

a 

OXbXua  or  -n  (KaBaXta,  KaSaX^ :  KaBa?.ev(, 

KaW^tof),  a  small  district  of  Asia  Minor,  be- 
tween Lycia  and  Pampbylia,  with  a  town  of  the 
same  name. 

Ci^aXsA  or  -us  {Ku6aao^  :  Ka6aoiTTK),  the  chief 
city  of  the  Nomos  Cabasltes,  in  Lower  Egypt 

CabillO.huk  [or  GABALL??nni  {KadakXlvov : 
now!  Chdlontmtr  SaSne),  a  town  of  the  iBdul, 
on  the  Arar  (now  Sadne),  in  Gallia  Lugdunen 
sis,  was  a  place  of  some  commercial  activity 
when  Caosar  was  in  Gaul  (B.C.  53).  At  a  latet 
time  the  Bomaoa  kept  a  amaU  fleet  iMra. 
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OABIRA. 


CAJDYm 


Ca^Ira  (t()  KuCeipa  :  now  Sivns),  n  place  in 
PootuB»  oo  the  borders  of  ArmcuA,  near  Mount 
Paryadra:  a  froqaeot  raud«oee  <tf  Mitlinultttoa, 

who  wne  tKfcateJ  Lclc  by  Lucullus,  B.C.  71. 
Pompey  Uii4e  it  a  city,  aud  named  it  DiMpolia. 
UiMkr  Angattm  it  was  called  Sebaate. 

CabIbi  {KMupoi),  myttio  diviuitici;  who  oc- 
cur in  variout  parfa  of  tho  anci«Dt  world.  The 
zneanxi^  of  their  name,  their  diaracter  aad  na- 
ture, are  quite  uncertaia  They  irere  chiefly 
•worsliipjM'f]  at  Sumothrnco,  Lemnoa,  and  Im- 
brtis,  aiul  Lbeir  mybtcries  ut  Sumuthrace  were 
solemnized  with  great  Bplendor.  VuL  JHeL 
Ant.,  iirL  Cabeiiua.  They  were  also  worship- 
ped ut  Thebes,  Authedon,  I'erganuw,  aud  elsc- 
%  wberei.  Most  of  the  early  writers  appear  to 
have  re^ardoil  them  as  the  chiMn d  d'  N  uloau 

iUcphu^stua),  oad  as  iofcrior  lUviuiLicd  dweliiug 
B  Samotliraoe,  Lemnos,  and  Imbroa.  Latw 
writers  iiletitify  tlicrn  with  Cores  (Domctcr), 
Proserpina  (Persephone),  aud  Khea,  and  regard 
fhdr  mysteneB  as  loleiniiised  in  honor  of  one 
of  these  godJossos.  Other  writers  idcritifv  the 
Cabiri  with  the  Dioscuri  (Castor  and  IVUux), 
and  otiuflV,  a^ain,  with  the  Roman  penates ;  but 
the  latter  notion  feocms  to  have  aric^eu  with  those 
writers  who  traced  every  ancient  Bomao  institu- 
tion to  Troy,  and  thenee  to  Samottmoe. 

Cabvle  (Ka&uAv:  Ka(jv7.ip>6i \  now  Golovrilza), 
a  town  in  tlie  interior  of  Thraoe,  conquered  by 
M  LucuUus,  probably  tho  Golod  of  the  liyzan- 
tine  vriten. 

Oaccb,  son  of  ^'ulcan,  was  a  hiifje  piant,  who 
inhabited  a  cave  on  Mount  Avoutiue,  and  phin- 
dered  the  Burroundin<^  country.  When  Hcr- 
lules  came  to  Italy  witli  tlie  oxen  which  he  Ivad 
taken  from  Geryou  in  Spain,  Caeus  stoic  part 
of  the  cattle  while  the  hero  slept ;  and,  as  he 
dragged  the  animals  into  his  cave  by  their  tails, 
it  was  impossible  to  discover  tlieir  traces.  But 
when  the  remaining  oxen  passed  by  the  oaTO^ 
those  within  bej^au  to  bellow,  aud  were  thus 
discovered,  whereupon  Cacua  was  skua  by  iler- 
eulce.  In  honor  of  his  motory,  Hercidee  dedi- 
cated the  ara  huij-iina,  wUcb  oontinued  to  eudst 
ages  altorward  in  liome. 

Caofplaia  (Kaxvn-aptr  or  KoxoTrc^:  no\r 
Cauibili),  a  river  in  Sieily,  south  c  f  .Syracuse. 

GaoftNA  (r<^  ILud^vai,  a  strong;  city  of  Cappa- 
diida,  the  rendence  of  uie  last  lung,  Archclaiis. 

Cadi  {Kudoi :  Kaiqvu^  :  now  Kodu»\  a  city 
of  rhrygia  Epictetus,  on  the  borders  of  Xtjdia. 
Cadmka.  Vid.  TuKB^K. 
Cadmus  (KJiV^  'c).  1.  SondAgcnor,  king  of 
PhoBuieia,  and  of  'J'clepliassa,  ami  brother  of 
Europji,  Another  Ugend  makes  him  a  uative 
of  Thobe'fl  in  I'^ypt  When  Euro|)a  was  car- 
ried off  by  Jupiter  (Zeus)  to  Crete,  Agenor  sent 
Cadmus  m  scarcli  of  his  sister,  enjoining  him 
not  to  return  without  her.  Unable  to  find  her, 
Cadnuis  f  tiled  in  Tlirace,  but,  havim^'  eonsult- 
ed  the  orucle  at  Delphi,  he  was  commanded  by 
(he  god  to  follow  a  cow  of  a  certain  kind,  and 
to  build  a  town  on  the  spot  where  the  cow 
should  sink  down  with  fatigue.  Cadmus  found 
the  cow  m  Fhoda,  and  followed  her  into  Boeotia, 
where  she  sank  down  on  tlic  spot  on  which  Cad- 
mus built  Cadmea,  afterward  tl^te  citadel  of 
Tbebea  Intending  to  aorifice  the  cow  to  Mi- 
nerva (AthcnaY  he  sent  some  pcreons  to  the 
uekhborii^  well  of  Mars  (Ares)  to  fetch  water. 


This  well  was  guanled  by  a  dragon,  u  son  oi 
Mars  (Ares),  who  killed  the  men  sent  bv  Cad* 
mua.    Thereupon  Cadmiia  slew  the  dragoi, 

and,  on  the  advice  of  Minerva  (Athena),  sowal 
the  teeth  of  the  moust«r,  out  of  which  armed 
men  grew  up^  called  Bparii  or  the  Sown,  whs 
killed  each  other,  with  tlie  exception  of  fiv<; 
who  were  the  ancestors  of  the  Thebans.  Mi> 
nerva  (Athena)  assigned  to  Cadmus  the  govern- 
ment of  Thebes,  and  Jupiter  (Zeus)  gave  him 
Uarmonia  for  his  wife.  The  nuirriage  solem- 
nity was  honored  by  the  presence  of  all  the 
Olympian  f^adu  in  the  fi'M*"**^  Cadnui.^  i^uve 
to  Uarmonia  the  famous  peplus  and  necklace 
which  he  had  receive»l  from  Vulcan  (Heplto^ 
tus)  or  from  Europa,  and  he  became  by  her  the 
father  of  Autonoe,  luo,  Semele,  Agave,  and 
Polydorus.  bubscqueully  Cudmus  uud  liar- 
mooia  quitted  Thebes,  and  went  to  the  Endie- 
llanB :  this  people  chose  Cadmus  as  their  king, 
and  witii  his  assktance  they  ooncjuercd  the  II- 
lyriaoB.  Aiter  this  Oadmni  had  another  aoo, 
wliom  he  called  Illyrius.  In  the  end,  Cadmus 
and  Uarmonia  were  changed  into  serpenLi,  and 
were  remored  by  Jupiter  (Zeus)  to  Elysima 
Cadmus  is  said  to  huvc  introduced  into  CJrecce, 
from  Phoenicia  or  ££jrpt»  an  alphabet  of  sixteea 
letters,  and  to  haTC  oeen  tiie  fint  who  worfted 
the  mines  of  Mount  Paugajon  in  Thrace.  The 
story  of  Cadmus  seems  to  suggest  the  immi^a* 
tion  of  a  Phoenician  or  Eg}'ptiao  colony  into 
Greece,  by  means  of  which  tha  alphabet,  the 
art  of  minin;^,  and  civilization,  came  into  the 
country.  But  many  modem  writcre  deny  tbe 
cxisteooe  of  any  such  Phmniciaii  or  Egyptian 
colony,  and  rcganl  Cadmus  as  a  l\l.'i.«:,'ijui  di- 
vinity.— 2.  Uf  Miletus,  a  son  of  I'aucion,  th* 
earliest  Greek  historian  or  kgompher,  -I 
about  B.C.  54U.  lie  wrote  a  work  ou  tlie  t  >un- 
datiou  of  Miletus  and  the  earhcst  history  of 
Ionia  generally,  in  four  booki»  bat  the  work  CX' 
t;mt  in  antiquity  und«r  the  bittor  name  wna  cocr 
sidered  a  forserv. 

CADinm  (Ku^of).  I.  (Now  JTowil  B«ibo\  a 
mountain  in  Caria,  ou  the  b<irdcr»  of  Phrrgia, 
containing  the  sources  of  tbe  riveie  CaJmus 
and  Lycua— 2.  A  small  river  of  Fhrygia,  fkfmit% 
north  mto  the  Lycus. 

CAOuaci,  a  people  in  Gallia  Aquitauica,  in  the 
country  now  called  Querei  (a  corruption  of  Cli> 
durci),  were  celebrated  for  tlieir  manuiacU>ries  ot 
linen,  coverlets,  &c.  Their  capital  Wits  Divozia, 
afterward  CivrrAS  Cadi;booruii,  now  Cahon, 
where  are  the  remaius  of  a  Roman  amphitheatre 
and  of  an  aqueduct  A  part  of  the  town  atiU 
beui-s  the  uanie  les  Cadurcat, 

CadCsIi  (Kadovowi)  or  QiLM  (I^Xac),  &  pow- 
erful Scytliian  tiibc  iu  the  mountains  southwest 
of  the  Caspian,  on  tho  borders  of  Media  Atro- 
patene.  Under  the  Mcdo-Persian  empire  they 
were  troublesome  Deighbi>rs,  but  the  Svrian 
kin^  appear  to  have  reduced  them  to  li  ibutary 
auxiUanee. 

CadJtis  (KwiJirtf).  nccordinr^  to  Ilorodotiw,  a 
great  city  of  the  Syraos  of  Palestine,  not  much 
smaller  than  Sarns,  was  taken  by  Necho,  tdog 
of  Egypt,  after  his  defeat  of  the  "Syriiu:s"  at 
MagdoluB.  It  is  now  pretty  well  established 
that  by  Cadytis  is  meant  Jerusalem,  and  that 
the  battle  mentioned  by  Herodotus  is  tluit  in 
which  ifecho  defeated  and  slew  Kin^  Joeiah  at 
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MegkU-H  aC.  608.  (Compwe  Uerod.  it,  150 ; 
ia,     with  9  JKiNf^  adtC  tad  S  Ckrm^  nzr^ 

Xxxv'tX 

CjKiUA.   1.  Cau,  the  RomaD  iwm«  of  Tam- 
viftt  of  IWqidttiuft  Pritetn.— [S.  ll>> 

Tici.ui,  daughter  of  Q.  CiccUiuA  Metollus  Macc- 
dooifly,  ooiuul  B.C.  148,  marrieU  C.  8i)rviliu8 
V«tM»  mm)  m  by  him  nolber  of  P.  SorvOi- 

us  Vatiu  Uauricus,  consul  B.C.  79 ;  a  Rccoud 
tlaugbter  married  K  Cumeliut  Sdpto  Nusioa, 
«oiiml  B.O.  Daughter  of  Li  OaeUiiM 

Mctellus  Calviis,  inniried  to  L.  Lioiuiua  Luoul- 
liia»  aad  bj  hau  mother  of  the  oelebnited  Lucnl- 
lot,  the  oonqoeror  of  lUlbnulate8,r— 4.  Duugh- 
icr  of  Q.  Citciliiii  McteUiw  Balenricus,  consul 
KG.  12S,  vaa  wife  of  Api  Claudius  Pulcher.}— 
&.  Mexslla.  daughter,  of  L.  Hetellus  Dalmuti- 
mm,  coosul  B.C.  119.  was  fit-st  maniod  tu  .^inil- 
ins  Scaurus,  cuaaul  in  115,  oud  afterward  to 
the  dictator  SuUa.  She  fell  ill  in  81,  during  the 
oclobratioa  of  Sulla'«  triuinplial  feast;  ancL  as 
her  recovery  was  bopeless,  SuUn,  fur  some  re 
ligious  reasuDS.  seut  her  a  bill  of  divorce,  aud 
had  bar  nnaoved  from  hh  liouse,  but  honurrd 
her  memory  with  asplcudid  funeral. — 6.  Daugh- 
ter uf  T.  Poiupouiiis  Atticus,  called  Cuicitiu, 
because  her  fnthei*  look  tlia  name  uf  big  uucle, 
Q.  Ca-.-iliu?,  by  wb>m  he  was  adopti-d.  She 
w;t^  tuaniod  lo  M.  Vip&auiuii  Agrippa.  Vid. 
Arricua. 

C.eulIa  Gj.ns,  plebeian,  claimed  descent 
from  Cjulvlva,  the  fouuder  of  I'l-ajueBte,  or 
Csecas,  the  eempanioa  of  yEueas.  Most  of  the 
<!aBciUi  arc  meutii>n<-'d  uuder  their  coguomeiis, 
Ba&s,."£  MnixLUH,  KcFUs:  for  others,  see  be- 
low. 

Ckciucs.  1.  Q.,  a  wealtliy  Roman  eqnea. 
vbo  adopted  his  uuphcw  Atticus  ia  his  will,  and 
left  the  jatter  a  fortune  of  teu  millions  of  ses- 
terces.— 2.  Cj:rii.ius  Cai..\ctixus,  n  Greek  rhct- 
oriciaa  at  Kome  iu  tlie  tiiuo  of  Augustus,  was 
a  native  of  Oale  Aete  b  Sidly  (whence  bis 
Datue  Calttctimis)  Fie  wrote  a  great  OQmbor 
of  worka  oo  rbeluric,  grammar,  and  historical 
tobgeeta.  AQ  these  works  are  now  lo»t:  but 
iht-y  were  in  great  roputo  with  the  rbctori- 
6au4  aod  critics  of  the  imperial  period. — 8.  C^s- 
oucB  Staticb,  a  Roman  oomic  poet,  the  im- 
mediate p^ed^  ••e-^.>r  of  Teronce,  Was  hy  liirtli  an 
Insubi'i^iyQ  Gaul,  aud  a  native  of  Milau.  Bciu^  a 
slave,  he  bore  the  servile  appelbition  of  8t«tUu$, 
wUeb  was  aftt-rward,  probably  when  he  receiv- 
ed bis  freedom,  con  veiled  iuto  a  sort  of  cogno 
meo,  aud  he  became  known  as  Ctecnitis  Sta- 
tins. He  died  B.C.  168.  Wc  hav.'  the  titles 
of  forty  of  bis  dramas,  but  ouly  a  few  fragments 
of  them  are  preserved.  Tlicv  appear  to  have 
bvl'  Uj^ed  to  the  class  of  Palfiattr,  that  is.  were 
free  faraoslatious  or  adiiptatious  of  the  works  of 
Greek  writers  of  the  new  eomody.  The  Ro- 
mans placed  CMilius  in  the  first  rank  of  comic 

fKtets,  cks»ing  bim  with  Flautus  and  Terence. 
The  beet  edition  of  the  fragments  is  by  Spen- 
gel,  il'tnachii,  1829,  4to ;  they  are  given  also  i 
m  Botbes  Foeta  Hetnici  LnUni,  vol  v,  p.  128. 

Oitcliu,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  Etrus- 
nn  city  of  Volaterne, probably  derived  from  the 
River  Ca'ciua,  which  nows  by  the  town.  1.  A. 
Gmcxvk,  whom  Cioeco  defended  in  a  law-suit, 
mx  A.  Cnu,  MO  of  tha  pr<ieeding,i 


published  a  Ubt-Uous  w^urk  agaiust  C«sai,  and 
was,  in  eoasequcooe^  aent  into  exile  after  the 

battle  of  Pluircalia,  B.C.  48.  Ho  afterward 
joined  the  Pompciaua  iu  Afjioo,  aud  upuu  lbs 
defeat  of  the  latter  b  4^  he  svrewbred  to 

Cajsar,  who  SpJiri  d  liis  life.  Cicero  wrote  Rev- 
eral  letters  tu  Ca'ciua,  aud  speaks  of  bim  as  a 
man  of  ability.  Gneiaa  was  the  author  fif  a 

work  on  the  Ktrn^ca  J)ltrii>lt»a. — 3.  A.  CkcixA 
Skvkbus,  a  distii^uisbed  gcueral  in  the  reigns 
of  Augustus  and  Hberioa.  He  was  governor 
of  Miesia  in  A.D.  6.  when  he  f.-ught  aguiuat  the 
two  Bates  iu  the  ueigbburiiw  provinces  of  Dal* 
mntb  and  l^nonta.  Vi£  Baio.  In  Ut  be 
fought  as  the  legate  of  Germimicus  ngiuust 
Armioius,  and.  iu  consequence  of  bis  success, 
received  the  insijpia  of  a  triumpli. — I.  Cmciha 
Tl'scus.  son  of  Micro's  nm'se,  aj>iH>inted  govern- 
or of  £^ypt  by  Nero,  but  banished  for  making 
use  of  the  baths  which  had  been  erected  in  an* 
ticipation  of  the  emperor's  arrival  iu  Ei^ypU  He 
returned  frotn  banishment  on  the  death.' of  Nero, 
iV.D.  68. — 5.  A.  C\Ea.\A  Auol'8,  wad  uu;es- 
tor  ill  Ixutica  in  Spain  at  Nero's  death,  sn«l  was 
one  of  the  foremost  in  joiniug  the  party  of  Gal- 
bju  lie  wus  rewarded  by  Gulba  wuli  the  com- 
mand of  a  legion  u  Upper  Qermany  ;  but  being 
deti'oN'd  in  eiiibezzliug  s<tine  of  th<!  j^iiblio  mon- 
ey, the  eiuperur  ordered  liiin  to  lie  prosecuted, 
dceciua,  iu  revenge,  joined  Vitelliu%  and  was 
sent  by  the  latter  into  Italy  with  an  army  of 
thirty  thousatid  meu  toward  the  end  of  68. 
After  ravHgujg  tho  country  of  the  Helvclli,  he 
crossed  the  Aip«  by  the  pa^s  of  the  Great  SU 
Bernard,  and  laid  ^iege  to  IMaeentiu,  from  which 
he  was  repulsed  by  the  troops  of  Otbo,  wbo  had 
fiueceedi  il  'Jalba.  Suli-^oij.iiiitly  he  was  joined 
by  Fabius  ^'aloos,  another  j^euerul  of  Yilellpj!», 
and  their  united  forces  g:uncd  a  victory  over 
Othos  army  at  Bedriaeiim.  Vitclliua  having 
Urns  gained  tho  throne,  Cmcina  was  made  coo* 
sul  on  the  first  of  September,  6ft,  and  was  short* 
ly  aHerward  sent  against  Antoninus  Primus,  the 
general  of  Vespasian.  But  be  again  proved  a 
traitor,  and  e8{>uuscd  the  eause  of  Vespasian. 
Some  year--  afterwar«l  (79)  ho  cunspired  against 
•Vespasian,  and  was  shiin  by  order  of  Tituar^ 
6.  Dsonra  Albinvs  0.«onfA,  a  Roman  satirist 

in  the  time  of  Arcadius  and  Ilonorius. 

C^iM'S  {KatKivof  or  KaiKivo^},  a  river  in 
Bruttium,  flowing  into  the  Sinus  Seyladns  by 

the  t^>WU  C.ECINI  M. 

QMiUfiUB  Attsa,  a  marshy  district  in  lAtium, 
borderbff  on  the  Gulf  of  Amyclie,  close  to  Fundi, 

celebrated  fur  ita  wine  (Cirnihutn)  la  the  age  of 
Horace.  In  tliQ  time  of  Pliny  the  repatatioB 
of  this  wine  was  entirelv  gone.  VUL  JHet,  uf 
Aut.,  p.  1207,  a,  second  edition.  ' 

C.i£cClub,  an  ancient  Italian  hero,  son  of  Yal 
can,  is  said  to  have  founded  Prameste. 

[CiKDicnvs,  M.  1.  A  Roman  centurion,  was 
elected  commander  by  the  Itomans  that  had  fled 
to  Veil  after  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  the 
ftauU,  B.C.  890:  he  is  said  to  have  carried  to 
Cnmillus  the  decree  of  the  senate  appointing 
him  to  the  command. — 2.  C,  one  of  the  legates 
of  the  consul  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  comnmnded 
tho  cavalry  iu  the  great  battle  with  the  Sam* 
nites.  B.C.  293.] 

[C.KUtcuti,  two  mythical  penoOigea  in«ll> 
tioned  w  the  uEneid  of  Virgil.J 
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Cmiwb  or  OMllvn  VinKNXA,  tbo  leader  of  an 
Btruseftn  army,  is  said  to  have  come  to  Rome 
h  the  reign  either  of  Romulus  or  of  Torquinins 
IVi^oun,  and  to  have  settled  with  his  tPO^M  OD 

the  hill  called  after  him  the  Coiliaa 
C^lUb  or  Cixiics.      1.  Antitatkr.  VitL 

AXTirATEB.— 8.     AURELIAXUS.       VicL  AUREUA- 

Kua.— 3.  CALm  Vid,  CAxm^  AovoB.  Fid 

RoruB. 

OjoJob  or  CfEtiotlMONR.     Vid.  RoXA. 
C-«N.€  {Kaivai:  now  .SV»»),  a  city  of  Meso- 

Stomio,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Tigris,  oppo- 
e  the  mouth  of  the  Ljciis. 
C.CNE,  C^XEFoi-is,  or  Nkatulis  (Katvf)  ttoXi^, 
Neil  noMf :  now  Keneh),  a  city  of  Upper  Egypt, 
3o  ibe  rigibe  bank  of  the  NQe,  a  littlo  belofw  6>p- 
lo.*,  and  opposite  to  Tentyra. 

CjLSEUtt  (Katvevf),  one  <^  the  Lapitbie,  son 
of  Satnt  or  CJoroaus,  was  origfanlly  a  maiden 
named  C.cms,  who  was  beloved  by  Neptune 
(Poeeidool,  and  was  by  this  god  cbaii|g;ed  into  a 
man,  ana  rendered  biTubierab1«.  iu  a  nan, 
he  took  part  in  the  Al^nauti'.'  expedition  and 
tiie  CalydoniAn  bimt  Iu  the  battle  between 
Ifce  La|iMuB  and  Ibe  Centatm  at  tiie  marriage 
of  Pirithous,  he  was  buried  by  the  Centam 
nnder  a  mass  of  trees,  as  tlicy  were  unable  to 
Idp  him,  but  be  was  changed  into  a  bird.  In 
the  lower  world  Cajneus  reoorered  hb  female 
form.   (Virg.         vi^  4 18.) 

Cmhi  or  Cje.slc\,  a  Thracian  people  between 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  Paoysus. 

C^si.vA  (Cffinineosis),  a  town  of  the  Sabines 
i!i  Latium,  whofte  kin^,  Acron,  is  said  to  have 
carried  on  the  firt>t  war  a^'ainst  Rome.  After 
their  defoatk  moet  of  the  iohabitaiita  removed  to 
Rome. 
C.£Ma    Fid  Caeus. 

C.KNYs  {Knh  vr:  now  Capo  di  Cavallo  or  Cuda 
Hi  Volpf),  a  proiiioutory  of  iirutUum  opposite 
Sicily. 

CiKPAuTrs,  >f.,  of  Tarracina,  one  of  Catiline's 
eonsptrators,  was  to  induce  the  shepherds  in 
Apulia  to  rise:  be  escaped  from  the  eity,  but 
Wits  overtaken  in  his  flight,  and  wai  eseeoted 
with  the  other  conspirators,  B.C.  63. 

OiDio^  Snvftltn.  1.  Cit.,  consul  RC.  858, 
fai  the  first  Punic  war,  Bailed  with  his  colleague, 
0.  Sen^trooius  BUesus,  to  the  coast  of  Africa. — 
%  Cm,  eurale  mdSHo  207,  pr»tor  SOS,  and  eon- 
•nl  803,  when  he  fought  a:,':iiiist  Iliiunibal  near 
Oroton,  in  the  eouth  of  Italy.  Ue  died  in  the 
pestfleoce  in  174—8.  Oir.,  eon  of  Na  2.  curule 
»dae  179,  proitor  174,  with  Spaiu  as  his  pro- 
Tinoe,  and  consul  in  160.— 4.  4,  sod  of  No.  3, 
eoDsul  142,  was  adopted  by  FatMUs  Maximus. 
I'ld  Maxim's. — 5.  C.x,  sou  of  No.  3,  consul  141, 
and  censor  125. — 6.  Cs^  son  of  No.  3,  consul 
140,  carried  on  war  against  Viriuthus  iu  Lusi- 
tania,  and  iuduced  two  of  the  friends  of  Viria- 
thu3  to  murder  the  latter — 7.  son  of  No,  6, 
Wils  consul  lOfi,  when  ho  proposed  a  law  for 
restoring  the  judicia  to  the  senators,  of  which 
tliey  had  been  deprived  by  the  Senipronia  lex 
of  C.  Qracehus.  He  was  afterward  sent  into 
(Sallia  Narbonensis  to  oppose  tlio  Cimlwi  and 
was  in  103  defeated  by  the  Ciinbri,  olon^  with 
tiie  eonsul  Ca  Mallius  or  Maniius,  on  which  oc- 
eaifen  eigh^  thouiaiid  aoUUen  and  fiirtj  thou- 
sand camp  followers  are  said  to  have  perished. 
Cauiio  survived  the  battle,  but  ten  jcare  after- 


I  ward  (95)  he  was  brought  to  trial  by  the  tribune 
C.  Norbanus  on  aeoount  of  bis  mieeoodnct  in 
thii^.war.  He  was  eondenmed  and  east  intD 

Srison,  wbere^  aeeording  to  one  account,  he 
ied,  but  it  was  more  generally  stated  that  be 
escaped  from  prif«n  and  lived  in  exile  at  Smyr- 
na.— 8.  quaestor  urbonus  100,  opposed  the 
lex  frumentaria  of  Saturniini.s.  In  91  he  op- 
posed the  measures  of  Dru^us,  and  accused  two 
of  the  most  distinguished  senators,  M.  Seauros 
and  K  PhilippuB.  He  ieU  in  battle  in  liie  Sodat 
War,  90. 

CiSi'io,  Fannil's,  conspired  with  Murena  agndoit 

Augustus  B.C.  22,  and  was  put  to  death. 

C^UK  (Cajritos,  (Jfleretes,  Cceretani:  now  Ctr- 
vetri),  called  by  the  Greeks  Agtlla  (^AyXkmi 
poet  Afft/llina  urby,  ^'irg.,  viL  662).  a  city 
m  Ktniria,  situated  on  a  small  river  (Ccritis 
amiueX  '^^t  of  Veii,  and  fifty  stadia  froaa  the 
coast.  It  was  an  ancient  Pelasgio  city,  the 
capital  of  the  cruel  Hexeotiua,  and  was  afUr> 
ward  one  of  the  twdre  Etrusean  eHie%  with  a 
territory  extending  apparently  as  far  ils  the 
liber.  In  early  times  Cffire  was  closely  allied 
witii  Rome;  and  when  the  latter  eHj  was  taken 
bv  the  Caiils,  B.C.  T)?!),  Ca?regave  refuge  to  the 
Vestal  viiginSb  It  was  from  tli&  event  thai  the 
Roinans  traced  tlie  origin  of  tiieir  word  nirwie 
nia.  The  Romans,  out  of  gratitude,  are  said  to 
have  conferred  upon  the  Cserites  the  Roman 
franchise  witliont  the  suffragiom,*  though  it  it 
not  improbable  t!itt  the  Cwritee  enjoyed  thia 
honor  previously.  In  853.  however,  dwre  join- 
ed Tar^uinii  iu  makuig  war  against  Rome,  btft 
Wia  ofaheed  to  purchase  a  truce  with  Rome  for 
one  hundred  years  by  the  forfeiture  cf  half  of 
its  territory.  From  tliis  lime  Ca;re  gradually 
sunk  in  importance,  and  was  ])robably  destroj> 
ed  in  the  wars  of  Alariii.'?  and  Sulla.  It  was  re- 
stored by  Drusus,  who  made  it  a  municipium ; 
and  it  continned  to  exist  till  the  tWrtoontli  oeo 
turv,  when  part  of  the  inhabitants  removed  to 
a  site  about  three  miles  oft',  on  which  they  be- 
stowed the  some  name  (now  Ceri},  trtdla  the 
old  town  wa.s  di.stliiguislu  d  by  the  title  of  Vehm 
or  Care  Vetere,  corrupted  into  Caveiri  which  ii 
a  small  village,  with  one  hundred  or  two  hund- 
red inliabitants.  Here  luive  been  discovered, 
within  the  lost  few  Tears,  the  tombs  of  the  au 
dent  Cmre,  many  of  tn«m  in  a  stete  of  eomptete 
pre.^ervation.  The  country  round  Ca!re  pro 
duced  ivine  and  a  great  quantity  of  com,  and  in 
its  neighborhood  were  warm  baths,  which  were 
much  frequented.  Cw«  Uied  aa  iti  ■atpoit  tbt 
town  of  Ptrgl 

OjaxLUA,  a  Roman  lady  frequently  meotioo- 
ed  in  the  correspondence  of  Cicero  as  distin 
guished  for  her  acquirements  and  her  lore  of 
pliilosophy. 

[C^iTKs.    Vid.  Cjool] 

CjLisa,  the  name  of  a  patrician  fanu'ly  of  the 
Julia  geus,  which  traced  its  origin  to  lulus,  the 
son  of  .£neas.  VidL  JuLU  Oexs.  Various  ety- 
mologies of  the  name  arc  given  by  the  aneit  iil 
writers ;  but  it  is  probably  connected  with  tho 

•  Th«  CTrit*-*  «pp«&r  to  have  k«en  the  flrrt  bodjr  of 
Roman  citizeni  who  did  notenjoT  the  lufinf*.  Thua, 
when  a.  Ronu.B  citizen  wu  «truckoutof  hi*  tiibe  hj  ikm 
ceniori  and  mad*  &b  anhaa.  he  wa«  e&id  to  becoina 
one  of  the  Cnritaa,  tiao*  h«  hsd  toit  UMSBih««^  IwaoS 
we  And  tha  •xpnideaa  <a  tmkmUu  OmHimm  f^hff  aal 
arortMR/eMr*  assd  as  r  
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word  MB»-ar-i>«,  and  the  Sanscrit  kesa, 
*  for  it  ia  in  acoordaucu  witii  tho  Iloiuan 
#ii8tom  for  a  ranuuiiA  to  be  giveo  to  m  indi- 
Tidual  from  aome  poculiurity  in  Lis  p^rsoual  ap- 
pearance. The  auiue  v>&a  at»<9iuucd  by  Augus- 
to*  wippted  BOD  of  the  dicUtor  C.  Jdint 

Cfsar,  and  was  by  Augustus  hninl*  il  down  t<; 
ku»  adopted  Boa  'liberiua.  It  ooutiuuod  to  be 
«Md  Caligula,  dandioi^  and  Nero,  as  mem- 
bers either  by  adoption  or  female  desccut  t'f 
Caesar's  family  f  hut,  though  the  family  became 
«actinct  with  Nerov  wnrmnHmg  emperon  ttill 
r^aioed  the  name  as  part  of  tluir  titles,  nnd  it 
waa  the  jva^ioe  to  prefix  it  to  their  own  name, 
aa,  gar  BB>na*w,  JmpertOor  Ccuar  J^omtHanut  Au- 
mtMu».  Wht'i  IliHlrinn  adopt ed  ^^Ilius  Vcrus, 
he  allowed  the  hater  to  take  the  title  of  Ciesar ; 
and  fivm  tUa  time,  Hbaa^  the  title  of  AtiffwUtu 
cntintied  to  Ix*  '^ijiHtJcd  to  Ujc  reigning  prince, 
that  of  C^fiMor  vae  al«o  granted  to  the  second 
in  the  •fate  abd  toe  heir  presumptive  to 


Jtriiug.     1,  Six,  pr»tor  'J<^S, 
Siefly  as  his  province. — 2.  Sex,  curulci 
asdile  16G,  when  the  Ilocym  fli  TeNDOe  Wit 
exhibited  at  the  Megale«ian  gnmos,  nnd  consul  • 
I67.y-S.      consul  90,  fought  agaiust  tho  Socii,  I 
and  in  the  course  of  the  same  year  proposed  the  | 
Lex  Julia  d(  Civitate,  vliich  granted  tlio  oiti/..  ti-  ' 
feliip  to  the  Latiua  and  the  iSocii  who  had  i  c- 
mamed  faithful  to  Home.    Gseear  was  eensor 
b  «9  ;  lie  belont,'od  to  the  aristocnitiral  party, 
and  was  put  to  death  by  Marius  in  87. — i.  0., 
aofoaaMd  Snuao  Voraom,  hmlier  of  So.  8» 
was  ourule  ledilo       was  a  candidate  for  the 
eonaulship  in  88,  and  waa  slain  along  with  hb 
brolher  bj  Marias  in  67.  He  was  one  of  the 
chief  orators  and  poets  of  liis       niid  is  one  of 
the  speakers  in  Cicero's  diahjgue  JJe  Oratore. 
int  was  tile  duef  dMuraeteritfi'*  (if  Lis  oratory ; 
bat  he  waa  deficient  in  {x»W(  <  unci  energy.  Tlie 
Dames  of  two  of  his  tragedies  are  presenred,  the 
Airmwhu  and  TumMm.-^.  L_  SOD  of  No.  8, 
aiid  un.  le  by  his  sister  Julia  of  M.  Antony  the 
triomvir.   Ub  was  consul  64,  nod  belonged,  like 
Ui  IMher,  to  the  aristocratical  party.    He  ap- 
{>.ars  to  have  deserted  this  party  aftorward: 
we  hnd  him  in  Qaul  in  5'J  as  one  of  tlic  loLrntes 
of  C.  Ccesar,  and  he  couliuucd  in  Italy  during 
the  civil  war.    After  Caesar's  death'  (44)  he 
■ded  witli  t)io  senate  in  opjK)sition  to  lii^  th  jiIicw 
Antony,  and  waa,  in  couse<|u«  nee,  proseribed  by 
Uie  ktt«r  in  4S.  but  obtained  his  pardon  through 
the  influence  of  liis  ?i!<ter  Julia. — fi.  L.,  son  of 
No.  6,  usually  distinguished  from  his  father  by 
the  addition  to  fab  name  of  filiu»  or  tdole»ee$»9. 
He  joined  Pomjwy  ou  tlie  Ijrenking  out  of  the 
tflfil  war  in  4U,  and  was  sent  by  Pompey  to 
CaHT  with  proposals  of  peace;  In  the  eonrse 
cf  the  same  year  lie  crtissod  over  to  Africa, 
where  the  oommand  of  Clupea  was  intrusted  to 
Mml  laMhe  sorred  as  nroquwtor  to  (A^  m 
rtica,  and  after  the  death  of  Cato  he  surren- 
dtted  to  the  dictator  Cnsar,  and  was  shortly 
■ilaiiud  pot  to  death,  but  pvobablj  not  bj  the 
dictator's  orders— 7.  0.,  the  Cither  of  the  die- 
(stor,  was  pnetor,  but  in  what  if  ear  is  uncertain, 
ad  died  suddenly  at  Pis»  m  84. — 8.  Sex., 
bothecof  Na  7,  wad  consul  Dl.— 'j.  C,  the  Dio 
ttnia,  son  of  No.  7  and  <  f  Aurolia.  wua  bom  on 
ft*  12th  of  July,  100,  iu  the  consulship  of  C. 


Mariiis  (VI.)  and  L.  Valerius  Flaecus,  and  w&f 
uonsetjututly  six  yeurb  younger  tliun  Fonipey 
and  Cioero.  He  had  nearly  completed  Im  filly- 
sixth  year  at  the  time  uf  liis  murder,  .m  Uie  15th 
of  March,  44.  Cicsar  was  ciobely  connected 
with  the  popular  party  by  the  nuimage  of  liis 
nuut  Juli:i  with  tne  great  Marius ;  aud  in  83, 
though  only  sevoiteen  years  of  ap;c,  he  nuirried 
Cornelia,  the  dai^ter  of  L.  Cuma,  the  oUof 
leader  of  the  Marian  party.  Sulla  coininanded 
him  to  put  away  his  wile,  but  he  refused  to 
obey  him,  and  wm  eooaequeotly  proscribed. 
Ho  coueealed  himself  for  some  time  in  tlie 
country  of  the  Sabines^  till  his  friends  obtaiuod 
his  pardon  ftmn  BoHa,  who  is  said  to  haTe  ob- 
served, when  they  pleaded  his  youth,  "  that  tliat 
boy  would  some  day  or  other  be  the  ruiu  of  the 
aristocracy,  for  that  there  were  nuunr  Mariuses 
in  him."  Seeing  that  he  was  not  wiUs  at  Itonio, 
lie  went  to  Asia,  where  he  served  his  first  cam- 
paign under  M.  Minucius  lliermus,  and,  at  the 
capture  of  IdjtiUna  (80X  was  rewarded  with  a 
civic  cr»>wn  for  savuig  the  life  of  a  fellow-sol- 
dier. On  the  death  of  SuUa  in  7  b,  he  returned 
to  Roane,  and  in  the  followti^  year  gained  great 
renown  as  nn  orator,  tlxnitrli  he  wa-*  only  twen- 
ty-two vears  of  age,  h\  lius  jnoseeutiou  of  Cu. 
Dolabella  on  accouut  of  extortion  in  bis  piOT- 
ince  of  Macedonia.  To  perfect  himself  iu  ora- 
tory, he  rcfcolved  to  study  iu  Rhodes  under 
Apolkxaus  Molo,  but  on  his  voyage  piithcr  he 
was  capturetl  by  pirates,  aud  <^nly  obtained  his 
hberty  by  a  ransom  of  lilly  talents.  At  Mile- 
tuB  he  manoacl  eome  vessels,  OTerpowered  the 
pirates,  and  conducted  t1i<  ni  as  prisoners  to 
Pergamus,  where  he.  crucified  thom,  a  punish* 
mcBt  with  wUeh  he  had  frequently  threatrioed 
them  in  t^yoi  t  when  ho  wa?  their  yii  isoiur.  He 
then  repaired  to  lihodes,  where  he  studied  an* 
der  Apollooius,  and  shortly  afterward  returned 
to  Home.  He  now  devoted  all  his  energies 
to  acquire  tho  Csvor  of  the  people.  His  lib- 
erality was  unbonoded,  and  at  his  prirato  iat- 
tune  was  not  larga^  he  soou  contracted  eno^ 
mous  debts.  But  he  gamed  his  object,  and 
became  the  favorite  of  the  peeple,  and  was 
raised  by  tlx  in  iu  succession  to  the  high  ofilccs 
of  the  state.  Ho  waa  quaistor  in  08,  and  icdila 
iu  6H,  when  ho  spent  enormous  sums  upon  the 
puUio  games  and  buildings.  Ho  was  said  by 
many  to  have  been  privy  U)  Catiline's  con- 
spiracy iu  63,  but  there  is  no  sutisiactory  ori 
denco  of  his  guilt,  and  it  is  impmlmble  that  he 
would  have  embarked  in  such  a  rush  s<  hi  ine.  Iu 
tlie  debate  in  the  senate  on  the  puuiahiacut  of 
the  consputitorB,  he  opposed  their  execution  in  n 
very  able  fsp<-.  <  li,  m  hirh  made  fuch  an  impres- 
sion, that  their  hves  wyuld  liavc  been  spared  but 
for'theapeeeh  of  Cato  in  reply.  In  the  course 
of  this  v<:ir  {(V.i).  Civsnr  was  elected  Pon- 
tifex  Muvimna^  defeatiiu{  tho  other  candidates, 
Q.  Catultn  and  Senrihus  Isaorieus,  who  had 
Ix.th  been  cfmsuls,  anil  were  two  of  the  most 
illustrious  wen  in  tho  state.  In  62  Coear 
WM  prator,  and  took  an  aetire  part  in  rappoti* 
ing  the  tribuuo  Mctellus  m  opposition  to  his  col- 
league Cato;  in  consequence  of  the  tumults 
that  ensued,  the  senate  suspended  both  Oosar 
and  Metellus  from  their  offices,  but  were  obliged' 
to  reinstate  him  in  his  dignity  after  a  few  days 
In  the  following  yeat  (61)  Caaur  wont  aj»  in- 
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prstor  into  Further  Spa'm,  whore  he  gained 
great  rictoricA  over  .the  LiuitaoiaiM.  Oa  his 
retura  to  Rome  he  tweame  a  eandidate  ibr  tiie 

ooDBuIship,  and  was  elected,  notwithstanding 


OJBAR.  JULIUS. 

pine  Gaul  to  attmi  to  the  civil  duties  of  hSa 
province,  aod  to  kMp  up  bis  commumoauoa 
trith  ttie  Tarions  pttrtiea  at  Rome.  Dnfa?  th^i 

whole  of  his  canipaitnis  in  CJaul,  he  epcnt  the 


the  BtrcnuouB  opposition  of  the  aristocracj,  who  ]  ^eater  part  of  the  winter  in  Cisalpiue^ 
succeeded,  however,  in  carrying  the  dectiooof  "  *     '-^^ '-^ 

BibidliB  as  his  colleague,  who  was  one  of  tlie 
warmest  supporters  of  the  aristocracy.  After 
bis  election,  out  before  he  entered  upon  the 
MMBidship,  he  Ibrmed  that  coalition  with  FlDin> 
pey  and  M.  Crassus,  usually  known  by  the  name 
of  the  first  triumvirate.  IVmpoy  had  become 
eitniii^'.  (1  fiuin  the  aristocrney  since  the  senate 
bad  opjx'scd  the  raUtication  of  hi*  acts  in  Asm 


In  his  second  campaign  (57) 

war  with  the  BelgiB,  who  dwelt  in  the  northr._st 
of  Gaul,  between  the  Sequana  (now  tidne)  and 
the  Rhine,  and  after  a  severe  stmirgle  completely 
subdued  them.  Omst's  third  campiugn  in  Gaul 
(56)  did  not  commence  till  late  In  the  year.  He 
was  detained  some  months  in  the  uoith  ef 
Italy  by  the  state  of  aflbirs  at  Rome.  At  Loca 
rnoxv  iMccn)  he  had  interviews  with  most  of  the 


and  au  usvsignment  of  kuids  which  be  had  prom-  ^  leading  men  at  lionu*,  among  othoi-s  with  Ptan- 
ised  to  bis  veterans.  Cntrnm,  in  eooseqiMnee  I  pey  and  Oraasus,  who  visited  him  in  ApriL  H« 
ci  lii-  iinnicn«e  veuUh,  was  one  of  the  most  made  arrangomfiits  with  them  for  Uie  oontin- 
poweriui  men  at  Rome,  but  was  a  personal  ene-  uance  of  their  power:  it  was  agreed  between 
my  of  Pompey.  They  were  reconciled  by  them  lhatOrassus  and  Pompeyshcmld  b*  the  c«i- 
means  of  Ca;sar,  and  the  three  entered  into  an  i  buIs  fir  the  following  year;  (feat  Onssns  slroidd 
acreemcut  to  support  one  another,  aod  to  divide  have  the  province  of  Syria,  Pompey  the  two 
t&  power  in  the  alato  iMtween  them.  In  69  Spains ;  and  tiiat  OnsaPs  govommeot,  whiA 
Cnaar  was  consul,  and  being  supported  by  Pom- 1  would  expire  at  the  end  of  54,  should  be  proh>rig- 
pay  and  Crassus,  be  was  able  to  carry' all  his  ed  for  five  years  after  that  date.  Ait^  makiin; 
measures.  Blbnltu,  from  whom  the  senate  had  tibese  arrai^emcnti  he  eroesed  the  Alpa,  and  ea>^ 
erpectod  so  much,  cmld  offer  no  efftttiial  oppo-  ried  on  war  with  the  Veneti  and  the  other  states 
aitioo,  and,  after  makii^  a  vain  attempt  to  m  the  northwest  of  Ciaul.  who  had  submitted  to 
resist  Cesar,  sfant  himself  np  b  his  own  hooBe,  Crassus,  Csesar's  l^te,  in  the  preceding  year, 
imd  did  not  aj)pear  again  in  public  till  the  ex-  but  who  had  now  risen  in  arn  -  agnin'^t  the  Ro- 
piratiua  of  his  consulship.  Caesar's  first  mens-  mans.  They  were  defeated  and  oblu^ed  to  sub- 
ure  was  on  agrarian  law,  by  which  the  rich  mit  to  CiBsar,  and  during  the  aaiM  iSne  C 
Companian  plmu  was  divided  among  the  poorer  conquered  Aquitauia.  Tims,  in  three 
citizens.  Ue  next  gained  the  favor  of  the  equi-  paigris,  Cipsar  sulxlued  the  whole  of  Gaul; 
tes  by  relieving  them  from  one  third  of  the  i  the  people  made  several  attempts  to  rtt 
sum  which  they  had  agreed  to  pay  for  the  farm-  i  their  independence;  and  it  was  not  till  their  re- 
ing  of  the  taxes  in  Asi:u  He  then  obtained  the  volts  had  l>oen  again  and  again  put  down  byC»- 
continuation  of  Pompey's  acts.  Having  thus  sar,  and  tJie  flower  of  the  nation  bad  perished  in 
gntifled  the  people,  the  equitcs,  and  Pompey,  I  battle,  that  they  learned  to  submit  to  the  Ro- 
be was  easily  able  to  obtain  tor  himself  tlie  prov-  '  man  yoke.  Itj'his  fourth  campaign  (5o)  Ca'sar 
inecs  which  lie  wished.  By  a  vote  of  the  peo-  crossed  the  Rhine  in  order  to  strike  terivr  iuto 
|i!U»  proposed  by  the  tribune  Vatinius,  the  prov- 1  the  Oermana,  but  he  only  remained  eighteen 
moea  of  Ci^salpine  Gaul  and  Illyrieum  were  (lay<?  on  the  further  side  of  the  river.  Late  in 
granted  to  Cawar,  with  three  leeions,  for  five  i  the  summer  ho  invaded  Britain,  but  more  with 
years;  and  the  senate  added  to  hn  ^oivenmwnt  1 1^  view  of  ohbdi^Dg  tome  knowleilgc  of  the 
the  pmvincf  of  Transalpine  Gaul,  with  another  island  from  j^ersonal  observation  than  with  the 
legion,  for  live  years  also,  as  they  saw  that  a  intention  of  permanent  conquest  at  present  Uo 
mU  wonld  he  projposed  to  the  people  for  timt  sailed  from  the  port  Itnis  (prohably  Wit$<md, 
purpose  if  they  did  not  grant  the  pi-uvince  them-  between  Calais  and  Boulogne),  and  effected  a 
selves.  Cffisar  foresaw  that  the  struggle  be-  landing  somewhere  near  the  South  Foreland, 
tween  the  different  parties  at  Rome  mnst  event-  after  a  severe  struggle  with  the  nativML  Hn 
imlly  be  terminateu  by  the  sword,  and  he  had  lute  i>eriod  of  the  year  compelled  him  to  return 
therefore  resolved  to  obtain  an  armv,  which  he 
might  attadi  to  Umself  by  victories  and  re- 
wards. In  the  course  of  the  same  year  Ccesar 
united  himself  more  closely  to  Pompey  by  giving 
him  his  daughter  Julia  iu  marriage.  During  the 
next  nine  years  Ca'?ar  was  OOCUpied  with  the 


to  Gaul  tifU'f  remaining  only  a  short  time  in  the 
island.  In  tliis  year,  according  to  his  airange- 
ment  with  Pompey  and  Crassus,  wIjo  were  now 
consuls,  his  government  of  the  Gauls  and  lUyi  i- 
eum  was  prolonged  for  five  years,  namely, 
from  the  first  of  Januarj',  63,  to  the  end  of  De- 
aubjngalion  of  Gaul.  lie  ennrpiered  the  whole  '  eember,  -fit.  Ccesnr's  fifth  campaign  (M)  was 
of  Ti  ausalpino  Gaul,  which  h:id  hitherto  l)cen  { chiefly  occupied  with  bis  second  iuvasioo  of 
independent  of  the  Booums,  with  the  exception  Britain.  He  landed  in  Britain  at  the  same  ploM 
of  the  southeastern  part  called  Pi-ovineia ;  he  '  as  in  the  fonner  year,  defeated  the  Brit'>n3  in  :i 
twice  crossed  the  Rhino,  and  twice  landeil  iu  !  series  of  engagements,  and  crossed  the  Taniesitj 
Britain,  which  luul  bt  in  previously  unknown  to  (now  Tliam^  The  Kitons  submitted,  and 
the  Romans.  Iu  bis  first  campaign  (58)  Cassar  |  promised  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  ;  but  their 
conquered  the  Uelvetii,  who  bad  emigrated  subjection  was  only  nominal,  for  Cesar  left  oo 
fi*om  Switzerland  with  the  intention  of  settling  j  garrisons  or  ndHtary  eatiAliihments  behind  him, 
in  GauL  'He  n<  xt  dt  fmt.  tl  A^i  vistuH,  a  (Jer- |  and  Britain  remained  nearly  one  hxmdred  years 
man  kic^,  who  had  takeu  potsscssiuu  of  part  of  j  longer  independent  of  the  Romans.  During  the 
the  territories  of  the  JSdtA  and  Seqnanl,  and  winto*.  ene  of  tlie  Roman  legions,  which  had 
ptirsued  him  us  far  as  the  Rhine.  At  the  eon-  been  stationed,  imder  the  conunand  of  T.  Titiui- 
eluaion  of  the  oampuign  Cirsar  went  iuto  Cisal-  •  us  Sabinus  and  L.  Aurunculeius  Cotta,  in  tkf 
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of  iSb»  BboRNM*.  irat  eat  to  pieeos  by 

Atubionx  nnd  the  Khur.>ncs.  Ambiurix  tlu  ti 
pfoeeedcd  to  atuek  the  cmmp  of  Q.  Oieero^  the 
IfollMr  of  tbe  ontor.  who  was  ttetioned  irith 

i  Irtrion  nn)<u::;  tlie  Nerrii;  but  Cicero  defend- 
ed  bunaeU  with  brarery,  and  wm  at  ieusth  re-  < 
hf  Ommr  in  penoo.  In  8ept«inber  of  I 
thi»  yvar,  Julia,  Cxesar'f  f)nly  daiigliter  and  Poni- 
pcj'ft  wii«,  died  in  duldbirih.   la  Cmar's  sixth 
nMnpaipi  (f  S)  wveni  of  the  Oallie  natioos  re- 
folli^  but  Ca<sar  soon  ec>nipellod  them  to  re- 
ton  to  obedi«oo«.   The  Treviii,  who  had  re- 
futed, bad  hea»  aupported  by  tbe  Oermnns,  and 
Caesar  accordingly  again  oroMod  tbe  Rbiue,  but 
made  no  pemuuient  ooaqneste  on  tbe  further 
tide  of  tbe  river.    deaax'B  seveotb  campaigQ 
(ft3)  waa  the  most  arduous  of  all   Almoat  all 
tbe  nations  of  Gaul  rose  simultano<ni!)1y  in  re- 
rxAt  nod  tbe  supreme  commnud  was  given  to 
Verdo^etr/rix,  faj  ht  the  nbl(-8t  g«B4ml  that 
Uwar  bad  yet  encountered    After  n  most  po- 
vere  ttruggle,  iu  irhich  Ctc^nr's  military  geuiud 
btamphed  oT«r  <Yer^  obstacle,  the  war  was 
keovgiit  to  a  coficIusiDn  \<y  tlic  dofcnt  of  the 
QtHU  before  Alcsin  juni  liie  Btirrtudor  of  this 
lite  eijrhth  and  niuUi  campaigns  (51,  60) 
««t«DpIoyc(i  in  the  fionl  subjugntiun  of  Gaul, 
vUch  bad  eulirely  submitted  to  Caesar  by  tiie 
middle  of  60    Meanwhile,  an  cstrnngeroent  had 
ttken  place  between  Cawar  and  Pompey.  C»- 
mft  brilliant  victories  bad  gained  liim  fresh 
popularity  and  influence,  and  Pompey  saw  with 
lU-diagttieed  mortification  that  ho  ^viij  b<'ci  niiug 
IIm  SNond  person  iu  the  state,   lie  was  tiiud 
M  (ft  jnn  again  tl>«  ariatocratical  party,  by  the 
MMtlOce  cf  which  he  could  ulmie  hope  to  ro- 
lanhii  posiUon  aa  the  chief  moo  iu  the  Itomau 
ilila  Th*grMitoli|«etof  this  party  vaa  to  de- 
finCKSiiT  of  his  ooDinmni],  and  to  compel  him 
to  MM  tu  Kome  as  a  private  man  to  sue  fur 
IW  MOMilahip.  Thej  would  then  hare  Ibrmal- 
ly  accused  him,  and  aa  Pompey  was  in  the  nci^;h- 
burbood  of  the  city  at  the  head  of  an  army,  the 
trill  voold  hare  been  %  noekery,  and  his  coo- 
kimation  would  have  been  certain.    C;L"^ur  of- 
ier«d  to  resign  hi«  command  if  Pompejr  would  du 
dttiHiM;  ^  the  eeaate  would  not  haten  to  any 
compromise.    Accordingly,  on  the  1st  of  Jaiiua- 
iTtl^  the  acaate  j>afi8ed  a  resolution  that  Ca»ar 
iMitd  dishand  hie  army  at  a  cei-tain  day»  and 
ikit  if  he  did  not  do  so,  he  should  be  ro|pirded 
asaatoemy  of  the  state.   Two  of  tbe  tnbunea, 
H.  Aotooius  and  Q.  Cassius,  put  their  veto 
up.in  this  resoIutioD^  but  their  opposition  was  set 
it  Bsught,  and  they  fled  for  refuge  to  C«£sar's 
amp.  Under  the  pica  of  protecting  the  tribunes, 
Coar  crossed  tbe  Rubicon,  which  separated 
Im  pmvince  from  Italy,  and  marched  towaid 
Km&e.   Pompey,  who  had  been  intrusted  by 
tbs  senate  with  the  conduct  of  the  v  an,  soi>u 
•Hjer.Tered  bow  greatly  he  had  overrated  hii 
iJini  popularity  and  iuliutnco.    ilia  own  troops 
Ics^rted  to  his  rival  in  crowds ;  town  after  town 
I  l  ily  ( Ti.  I,.  1  it3  gates  to  Ca.'sar,  whose  ninn'h 
«isl;kta  luutjiphal  progrojs.    llic  only  town 
•MA  offered  Ca?sar  any  rcsistaucc  was  Cor- 
5mtim,into  which  L.  Domitius  Ahcuobarbus  hud 
UaovQ  himself  with  .i  gtnjug  force;  but  cvou 
lUbpbee  was  obliged  to  burrcuder  at  the  end 
■jf  a  f»  w  days.    Meantime,  Pompey,  with  the 
ait^UkUs  and  senators,  had  fled  from  liome  to 


Capua,  and  now,  dcs^pairiosr  of  opposiug  Cmnar 

in  Italy,  he  marched  from  Capua  to  Brundisium, 
and  on  the  17  th  of  March  emoarkHl  for  Oreece 
Omar  prnmied  Pomoey  to  Brandmoro,  but  b« 

was  unaMe  to  follow  him  to  Greece  for  want  of 
ships.  He  therefore  marched  back  from  Brun 
disinm,  and  repaired  to  Rome,  having  tl.  js  ii 
throe  months  become  master  of  the  whole  ot 
Italy.  After  remaining  a  short  time  in  Romn 
he  aetoitat  for  Spain,  where  Pompey's  legates 
Afmnius,  Petreius,  and  Varro,  commanded  pow 
erful  armies.  Afteb  defeating  Afranius  and  Pe 
treios,  and  receiving  the  submi^^siun  of  Vum^ 
Ciesnr  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  had  mean 
time  been  appointed  dictator  by  the  prsetor  M. 
Lepidus.  He  resigtiod  the  dictatorship  at  the 
end  of  eleven  day.-',  after  holding  the  consular 
comitia,  in  which  he  himself  and  P.  Servilius 
Vatia  Isauricus  were  elected  consuls  for  Uie 
oai  year.  At  the  beginning  of  January,  48, 
Caesar  crossed  over  to  (Jrefce,  where  Pompey 
had  collected  u  formidable  army.  At  first  iho 
campaign  was  iu  Pompey's  favor;  Cassar  was 
repulsed  before  Dyrrhnchiuni  with  cousi'i-  i  :ili'e 
loss,  and  was  oblii^ed  to  retreat  toward  Ihifl- 
saly.  lu  this  cuunlrv,  ou  the  plains  of  Pharsalus 
or  Pharsalia,  a  doci.-ive  battle  was  fought  !>«• 
twecu  the  two  armies  on  the  9tb  of  August, 
48,  in  which  Pompey  was  eom pi etely  defeated. 
Pompoy  ll.'d  to  Kgypt,  pursued  by  Ca-sar,  but 
be  was  murdered  before  Ca.>sar  arrived  in  the 
country.  Vid.  Pomfeiui.  His  head  wb«  brought 
to  Cusar,  who  turiu-d  aw:iy  from  the  sight,  shi-tl 
tears  at  tbe  untimely  death  of  liis  riv^  and  put 
his  murderers  to  death.  When  the  newt  of  the 
battle  i  f  Phar>jalin  reached  Rome,  various  hon- 
ora  wcru  couf erred  upou  Caesar.  He  was  an* 
^inted  dietator  for  a  whole  year  and  eonaul  lor 
live  years,  and  the  ttiljunician  power  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  for  life.  Ho  declined  the  con- 
subhip,  but  entered  upon  tfie  dictatorship  in 
September  in  this  year  (48^  aod  appointed 
Antony  his  master  of  the  horsei  On  nis  arrival 
in  Egypt,  Cseaar  beosme  involved  in  a  war, 
which  gave  the  remains  of  the  Poinpcian  party 
time  to  rally.  This  war,  usually  called  the  Alex* 
andrine  war,  aroee  from  the  determination  of 
Casar  that  Cleopatra,  whose  fasciuatioi^s  had 
woo  his  hcarj,  should  reign  in  common  with  her 
brother  Ptolemy ;  but  tbM  decision  was  opposed, 
by  the  guardians  of  the  young  king,  and  tne  war 
which  thus  broke  out  was  not  brought  to  a  close 
till  the  latter  cod  of  March,  47.  It  was  soon  af* 
ter  this  that  Cleopatra  had  a  sonbv  Coisar.  VIJ. 
C^sARioN.  Ciesar  returned  to  Itome  through 
Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  and  on  bis  march  througli 
Pontus  attacked  Pharuaces,  the  son  of  Mithra* 
dates  the  Great,  who  had  assisted  Pompey.  He 
defeated  Pharnaccs  near  2^1a  with  such  ease^ 
that  he  informed  the  aeoate  of  bis  victory  by 
the  words  Vmi,  vidi,  vici.  Ho  reached  Rome 
in  .September  (47),  was  appointed  ctmsul  for  the 
following  year,  atnl  before  theoMlof  September 
set  sail  for  Africa,  where  Scipio  and  Cato  had 
collected  a  large  army.  TIjc  war  was  tcnuinsi- 
ted  by  tbe  defeat  of  the  Pompeian  army  at  the 
battle  of  Tliapsus,  on  the  Cth  of  April,  40.  Tato. 
unable  to  deleud  Utica,  put  an  cud  to  his  own 
life.  Ciesar  returned  to  Rome  in  the  lattei  end 
of  July.  He  was  now  the  undisputed  maste* 
of  the'  Roman  world,  but  be  used  bu  victory 
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pooquerors  in  civil  'Wars,  li<>  fn-tly  fon^ave  till 
■jTiix  uuA  borne  arms  against  him,  mid  declared 
•ttttc  be  would  make  do  ditr  1 1  nee  bctlTMit  Fom- 
pi-lans  and  Cajsarian*.    lli.^  clemency  was  one 
of  the  brij^hU'st  features  of  \m  character.  At 
Rome  ftll  parties  seemed  to  tm  in  paving  him 
honor:  the  dictat<}rship  was  bestowed  on  hitn 
for  ton  yean,  aod  the  ceosorahip,  under  the  new 
iS&i  of  Pn^juhit  Mormtt  fbr  uiree  yettrs.*  He 
celebrated  his  victories  in  Oaiil,  Ki:rypt,  Prtitus, 
ttod  Africa  by  four  magntficedt  triumphs.  Ccesor 
DOir  prooeaded  to  correct  the  Tanottt  erfls  whidi 
had  crept  into  (li<'  .sfatc,  and  to  obtain  the  en-  i 
actment  of  several  laws  suitable  to  the  altered  i 
oooditioa  of  tiie  ednunomrsaltii.  Tbe  mmi  im- 1 
portont  of  his  measures  tliis  year  (46)  was  the 
ref«)miatioD  of  the  calendar.    As  the  Koman 
year  was  now  three  mouths  ill  advance  of  the 
real  time,  Ciesar  added  uinetf  <bqra  to  this  year, 
and  thus  made  the  wh"l.'  year  consist  of  four 
huuilred  aud  fort^'-fivo  days ;  and  he  guarded 
against  a  repetition  of  similar  errors  fbr  the 
futiiro  by  adapting  the  year  to  tho  stmV  ciMirPc. 
VitL  Dirt,  of  Ant.,  art.  Calknuauii  si.  3icau- 
timc  the  two  sons  ni  Pompey,  Sextus  and  Cndus, 
had  eollected  a  now  army  ui  Spain.    Ca?sar  sft 
out  for  Spain  toward  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
broo)^  too  war  to  a  close  by  tlio  battle  of 
Mundn,  on  the  17th  of  March,  15,  in  which  the 
eucmy  were  only  defeated  after  a  most  obsti- 
nate reststRiiee.  Co.  Pompey  was  kiOed  shotilj 
nfl<'nvaril.  hut  SextiH  nmde  good  hi.s  os('a]>c. 
CfBiar  reached  Itome  in  September,  and  entered 
tiie  city  in  trimnpli.  Fresh  honors  awaited  him. 
Ilis  p'ltniit  was  to  be  struck  on  coins;  the 
month  of  (^uintilis  was  to  receive  tbe  name  of 
JiiEin  m  Us  booor ;  he  reoeired  tiie  title  of  im- 
porator  for  life ;  and  tbe  whole  senate  took  an 
oath  to  watch  over  his  safety.   To  reward  his 
followers,  Cjcsar  increased  the  number  of  sen- 1 
ators  and  of  the  pnUie  magistrates,  so  that  there  | 
were  to  be  sixteen  prrotors,  forty  qtuT-stors.  and 
fix  a^dilcs.    He  began  to  revolve  va.st  schemes 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Roman  world.  Among 
Ills  plans  vf  internal  improvement,  he  proposed 
to  frame  a  digest  of  all  tlio  Itoman  ln\\  &,  to  cb- 
tabUsh  public  libraries,  to  drain  the  Pomptino 
marslies,  to  enlarge  the  harb»»r  of  Ostio,  and  to 
dig  a  canal  through  the  isthmus  of  Corinth.  To 
protect  tbe  boondaries  of  tbo  Roman  «mpii«,  be 
incilitatt'd  expedition.^  against  the  Parthians  and 
the  barbarous  tribes  on  the  Danube,  aud  had  i 
already  begun  to  make  proparationt  fbr  bb  do- 1 
parture  to  the  Kapt.    ro>>c>siiig  royal  ]>o\vcr, 
lie  now  wished  to  obtain  the  title  of  king,  and  i 
Antony  aeoordin^  oflimd  btm  tbe  (Badem  in  { 
public  on  the  festival  of  the  Lui>creali»i  (tho  15th  i 
uf  February) ;  but,  seeing  that  the  proposition 
was  not  fiivorably  received  by  the  people,  he 
daelmod  it  for  the  present   But  Ctesar's  power 
was  not  witnessed  without  envy.    Tho  lloman 
aristocraoTf  who  had  been  ew>  long  accustomed  I 
to  rule  the  Roman  world  and  to  pillage  it  at' 
their  pleasure,  couhl  ill  lii-ook  a  nia>fer,  and  re- 
eolve<1  to  remove  him  by  assassination.  ITie 
conspiracy  against  Oasairs  lifil  bad  been  setj 
afoot  by  Cassius,  a  personal  enemy  of  Ciesar's,  [ 
and  there  were  more  tliun  sixty  persons  privy  i 
to  it   Many  of  these  persons  haa  been  raisad  j 
Igr  Gmar  to  wealth  and  booor;  and  lonie  ofj 
16C 
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them,  such  us  M.  Brutus,  Uved  with  him  on 
teitii.-«  of  the  most  intimate  frietid?!iip.  It  lias 
been  the  practice  of  rheU>riciaus  l*)  speak  <>i  iha 
murder  of  C'a'  .it  .'US  a  gloriooa  deed,  aud  to  Ttp- 
resent  Brutu*  aiul  Cji/isius  as  patriots  ;  but  tni 
mask  ought  to  be  stripped  otf  Uiese  faUe  pa- 
triots ;  they  cared  not  for  the  repubUc,  but  ootf 
for  themselves ;  and  their  object  in  nmrdenng 
Cffisar  was  to  gain  power  fur  thcmselvea  and 
their  party.  Cseear  had  many  warmogB  ct  hm 
ajtproaching  fate,  but  he  disregarded  them  all. 
uud  fell  by  tho  daggers  of  his  aasassuis  on  the 
Idet  or  16tb  of  Harob,  44.  At  an  appointed 
signal  the  coaspirators  summndeil  him  ;  Cases 
dealt  the  first  blow,  and  the  others  qutcl^y  draw 
tbeirtwwdf  and  attadkodUm;  Oiar  ai  tnt 
defended  himself,  but  when  he  saw  that  Brutus, 
his  firieod  and  iiivorite,  had  also  drawn  his  award, 
he  eadidmad  Tu  quomu;  JBndet  pulled  his  toga 
over  his  face,  and  smik  pierced  with  wounds  at 
the  foot  of  Pompey 's  statue.  Julius  Caesar  was 
the  greatest  man  of  antiquity.  He  was  gifted 
by  naturo  with  the  most  various  talenta,  and 
was  distinguished  by  the  mosit  extraordinary  at- 
tainments iu  tho  most  diveraiiied  pursmt^c  He 
waa  at  one  and  the  same  tima  a  general,  aatate^ 
man,  a  lawgiver,  a  jurist  m  orator,  a  jjoct  a 
historiau,  u  philologer,  a  mathematician,  and  ao 
architect  He  was  equally  fitted  to  exodl  bi  tU, 
and  has  given  j)r<x'fr'  that  lie  would  luive  sur- 
passed ahiiost  ail  other  men  in  any  subject  te 
wbieh  be  defoted  the  energies  of  b*  eatinouM 
nary  mind.  During  the  whole  of  his  busy  Hf% 
he  found  time  for  literaty  pursuits,  aud  was  th« 
author  of  many  works,  the  majority  of  wbid. 
has  been  lost  The  purity  of  his  Latin  mid  th« 
clearness  of  his  style  were  celebrated  by  th* 
andente  tbemselTes,  and  are  oonspieooiia  m  bv 
Cotnmrnlarii,  which  are  his  only  works  th.it  hav« 
come  down  to  us.  They  relate  the  history  of 
the  first  seven  years  of  the  Gallic  war  in  seren 
booksi,  and  the  mstory  of  the  Civil  war  down  to 
tho  commencement  of  the  Alcxaudrinc  in  three 
booka  Neither  of  these  works  c<jmpK  te<l  the 
hisb^ry  of  the  QflUie  and  (Svil  wars,  'llie  his 
tory  of  the  former  wa-*  completed  in  an  eighth 
b<M)k,  which  is  usually  ascribed  to  Hirtius,  and 
the  history  of  the  Alemnd  rinc,  AlHcaii,  and 
S]>aiiir-li  wars  wore  written  in  three  separate 
b^ks,  which  are  also  ascribed  to  Hirtius,  but 
tbefa*  anthorsbip  ia  nneertaia  Tbe  loet  iroriks 

of  Ca'-^ar  are,  1,  Antientn.  in  reply  to  Cicero's 
(Jato,  which  Cicero  wrote  in  praise  of  Cato  after 
tbe  death  of  the  bitter  fo  46.  %  Jk  Analcffim, 
or,  as  Cieero  explains  it  Jiaiirmt  Lnt'mr  lo- 
quendif  dedicated  to  Cicero,  coutaiued  investi' 
gatiooe  on  tbe  Latb  language,  and  were  writ* 
ten  by  Ccesar  while  he  was  crossing  tho  Alps. 
8.  Libri  Ampiciorum,  or  A  uguralia.  4.  J)e  AatriM, 
5.  Apophihe(pnat(L,  or  Dicta  eollectanea,  a  ci^Ueo 
tion  of  g«K>d  sayiugs.  6.  Poanata.  Two  of 
these,  written  iu  his  youth,  Laudft  Jierculia  and 
(Edipus,  were  suppressed  by  Augustus.  Of  the 
nmnerous  editions  of  ('a>^ar's  Commentaries,  the 
best  are  by  Oud«  ndorji,  Lugd.  Bat,  1737.  Stutt- 

fard,  1822;  by  Morus,  Lips.,  178u;  by  Uberlin 
jpa,  1805, 1819  ;  [and  bv  Herzog.  lipa,  18S1- 
84,  2  vols. ;  and  of  the  Gallio  War  Mparatalj 
by  Nipperdey,  Lips.,  1849.J 

0.  Cmaam,  and  L  Ojbai,  tbe  lont  of  M.  VipM* 
Dins  Agi^ipa  and  Juli^  Hidlbe grandMm  of  Ao 
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gosttis.  L.  Caesar  died  at  Maasilia,  od  his  yraj 
to  Spain,  A.O.  2,  and  G.  Cssar  in  Lycia,  A.D.  4, 
of  a  wouod  which  ha  had  received  ia  Armenia. 

CcfiARACOi'BTA  (oow  ZaTagoza  or  Hararfosvi), 
Bore  anciently  Saldcba,  a  town  of  the  Edetani, 
n  tbe  Iberua,  in  Hisi>nnia  Tarraconensid,  was 
colonize']  by  Auijuetus  B.C.  27,  and  was  the 
•eat  of  a  Cuuveotiw  Juridicua.  It  waa  the  birth- 
place of  the  poet  Prudentiua. 

C-Es.vaEA  (Kaiauptia  :  Kat(7aptv^ :  C.'psarion- 
lia),  a  name  givea  to  several  cities  of  the  Ko- 
BM  «upire  in  honor  of  one  or  other  of  the  Cn> 
•an.  1.  C-ESAUEA  AD  Arg^im,  formerly  Ma- 
xloA,  ttlao  EuskbIa  (K.  t)  rrpb^  'Apyaitft,  rii 
Utt^tuta,  Eiat6eia  :  now  /CeMrifh,  romy,  OIM  of 
the  oldest  cities  of  A*ia  Minor,  et^fwd  upon 
Mount  Argteiis,  about  the  centre  of  Cappadocia, 
in  the  distnct  (prtefeotura)  called  Oiueia.  It 
WM  the  cn|iit.'il  of  Cappadocia,  and  wlirn  that 
OOUPtfj  was  made  a  Roman  province  by  Tibe- 
fiiB  {AJ>.  18),  it  NoeiTed  tiie  uame  of  Oaiarea. 
It  was  ultiiiiatoly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake. — 
S.  C.  Paiurri  or  PAMila  (K.  9  ^HAiirirw,  New 
tWIUDonl;  K.  Ilcvefdc :  now  jSanuu\,  a  oily  of 
Palestioo  ttt  the  southern  foot  >  f  M'^tiiit  Hennon, 
on  the  Jordan,  just  below  its  source  {yid.  Pa- 
mmX  boilt  hf  nillp  th«  letrardi,  B.O.  8 :  King 
Aflipp*  called  it  NcToniu.^  hut.  it  somi  l.>c,t  thif 
Um0. — 8.  0.  I'ALiESTiNiC,  fornierlj  tiraATo.vis 
T^iBBia  {Irpartjvoc  Trvpyoc :  now  KaimriyfA, 
ruins),  an  important  city  of  Palestine,  on  the 
■eaeuart.  just  abovo  the  boundary  line  between 
Samaria  and  GalileoL  It  was  •nrromkled  with 
a  wall  and  decorated  with  splendid  buildings  by  \ 
Herod  the  Great  (B.C.  18),  who  called  it  Cms- 
area,  ill  honor  of  Auguatus.  He  also  made  a  ' 
ipleodid  harbor  for  the  city.  Under  tbe  lio- 
maos  it  was  the  capital  of  Pali'!*titie  and  the 
residence  of  the  pnxiurator.  \'cipasiau  made 
H  a  oolooy,  and  Titus  conferred  additional  fa- 1 
rors  upon  it;  hence  it  wns  called  Colotiia  Fla- 
via.-^.  O.  Maukktam/K,  furraerly  Iul  {'luX 
Kmi9ip9tm :  now  ZenhtU,  ruins),  a  Pha>uiciai) 
city  oi\  the  north  const  of  Afric.i,  willi  a  liarl»r, 
the  residence  uf  King  Juba,  who  uanicd  it  Cces-  1 
Moa,  in  bonop  of  Aiifwtus.  When  Claudius 
erecteti  MnureLmia  into  a  Il<»man  province,  he  ' 
made  Ciesarea  a  colony,  and  the  capital  of  the  1 
■iddlo  division  of  the  province,  which  was 
th^Tice  called  Mauretauia  Ciesarieusia. — 5.  C. 
Aft  AxAXAMUM.  KiidL  AHACAaaua.  There  are 
stvoral  others,  which  aro  hotter  known  bj  other 
DameN  and  severul  which  am  OOt  Uttporlnot 
enough  to  be  mentioned  here;. 

OjBABfoer.  son  «f  O.  JnKno  Cassr  and  Cleo- 
patra, orig^inally  oiilled  Ptolcmaius  as  an  Egyp- 
tian prinoe,  waa  bom  JkC  47.  In  43  the  tii- 
Mnn  dlowed  fahn  to  reoeire  the  title  of  King 
of  £gypt,  and  in  84  Antony  conferred  upon  him 
the  title  of  king  of  kings.  After  the  death  of 
Us  mother  in  80,  he  was  ezeonted  hj  order  of 
Aogusttts. 

CjesasodCmum  (now  Tour*),  chief  town  of 
the  TurOoes  or  Turdoi,  subsequently  called  1^- 
aon,  CO  the  liger  (now  XeireX  ki  Qallin  Lngdo- 


(X0AaoMAOC&  1.  (Now  Beauvai$),  chief 
tMQi  of  the  Bellovuci  in  Gallia  Bclgioa. — 2. 
(Vn^  rhelmtfrrd),  n  town  of  the  Tnnobantes 

IQ  Bntaiu. 

QmttHk  (Onni%  ••tib;  oefw  QmnnXntown 


I  in  Oallia  Cispndana,  00  the  Via  net  tu 

I  from  the  K  abioon. 

C^EN.xjus  Lama    Vid.  Lraia 

C.4:s^rlit.•»  Fjlavus.     I'itil  Flavus. 

C.v..i.\.  a  surname  of  Mioerra,  a  tmiihtioa 
of  the  Greek  y/  avKijrrt^. 

C^Ia  Silva  (now  IldsernvDold),  a  forest  in 
!  Germany  between  the  Lippe  and  the  YsseL 

Ckso.nia,  first  the  miatrcM  and  afterward 
the  wife  of  the  Enjperor  Cahgula,  was  a  woman 
of  the  greatest  licentiousness,  and  was  put  U 
death  with  Gnlunda,  twether  with  her  daiiri^. 
A.D.41.  • 
I  CiEsdNlira,  IL,  a  judex  at  the  trial  of  Oppi- 
anicuB  for  the  murder  of  GlaentiQ%  B.01 74^  a8d 
uidile  with  Cicero  in  69. 

OAIcoa(KaZkdr:  now  .^Awu  or  BaUrX  a  liTcr 
of  Mysia,  rising  in  Mount  Tcmnus,  and  flomrhjg 
past  Pei^gamus  into  the  Cumieau  Qul£ 

[CAfoDB.  1.  Son  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys 
god  of  the  Mysinn  river. — "2.  A  conipauioQ  of 
./£oeas  in  his  voyage  from  Troy  to  ltaly.1 

OaiIta  (OaietaDtts:  now  voefa),  a  town  ki 
Latium,  on  the  borders  of  CarapaDii^  forty  stadia 
south  of  Formiffi,  situated  on  a  promontory  of 
the  same  name,  and  00  a  bay  of^the  sea  called 
after  il  Sims  C.MKT.v.vra.  It  possessed  an  ex 
cellent  harbor  (GiOt  pro  Leg.  Juan^  12),  and  was 
said  to  hare  derived  its  name  from  Caieta,  the 
nurse  of  ^£ueas,  who,  aeoonkng  to  acme  tnidi 
tions,  was  buried  at  this  plaoe. 

Caics,  the  jurist    Via.  Gaiub. 

Caius  CiESAR.    Vid.  Cauguul 

Calabbo.    Vid.  QuI^^rus  SxTRjr^'s. 

CALABRiA  (Calabri),  the  peninsula  in  the 
southeast  of  Italy,  extending  from  Tarentum 
to  the  Protnoutoriom  Japyginm,  Hocmed  part 
of  AruuA,  g.  v. 

Oalaota  (KoX^  'Axrij  KaAaxnVof :  mios 
near  Caronia),  a  town  «in  the  northern  con»t  of 
8icily,  founded  by  Ducetius,  a  chief  of  the  iSiceli, 
about  B.C.  447.  Calaota  was,  as  its  name  im- 
ports, originally  the  name  of  the  eoast  (B»> 

rod,  vi.,  22.) 

CALAcrdMOB.    Vid,  Cmmum  CALAorunia 

[Cal.\oobrI9  (now  Ca:eret\  a  f<tnall  town  of 
the  Couveuffi  in  Aquitauia,  southwest  of  Tolosa.j 

OALAOoaaiB  (Calagurritinas:  now  OslaAor* 
ra),  R,  town  of  the  Vascooes  and  a  Roman  rau- 
nicipium  in  Uispania  Tarraoooensis,  near  the 
Iberua,  memonUe  for  its  adhersoee  to  Serto* 
riii3  and  for  its  siego  bv  Pompey  and  his  gen- 
erals, in  the  course  of  wliiob  mothers  kiUed  and 
salted  their  children,  &0.  71.  (Jur.,  xt.,  9D 
It  was  til.'  Vjirth  place  of  C2uintili;iu. 

OALAis,  brother  of  ZeteSb    Vid.  Zcras. 

OIlXiiX.  I.  (Now  JTa/me,  nrins),  an  import 
ant  town  in  Numidia,  between  Cirta  and  IIippo 
HiKius,  on  the  ea.st«m  bonk  of  the  iiubrioatua 
(now  Smhout).—!.  (Now  Kalai-al-  Wad)  a  town 
m  the  west  of  Mauret.-uiia  Ca'darlensis,  on  lha 
eastern  bank  of  the  Malva,  near  its  mouth. 

CXlXmIiik.  in  Lydia,  a  Uke  with  floatky 
islands,  sacred  to  the  uympba 

Calamis  (KuAo/iif),  a  statuary  and  embosser 
at  Athens,  of  great  celebrity,  was  a  eontempo- 
rary  of  Phidias,  and  flourished  B.C.  467-429. 

Calamuh  (KuXafio(  :  now  El-Kulmon),  a  towc 
on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  a  little  south  of  lYip 
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OtaJtMm  {KdXtafOf),  an  Indinn  gymnosophist,  | 
followed  Aloxnnder  tlio  Grtat  from  Iiidin,  and 
IwTing  been  taken  ill,  buro«d  liiui«elf  alive  in 
tiie  pKMoee  of  the  M Medootaiw,  fliree  nootlM 
before  the  death  of  Alexander  (H.C.  323),  to 
whom  he  had  predicted  hia  approaching  end.  I 

Cala8Ik!b8  {Ka?>aotpiii),  one  of  the  two  di- 1 
TisioDS  (the  other  beiag  the  llcrmotybii)  of  the 
warrior-caste  of  Egypt  Their  greatest  strength 
was  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  and 
their  chief  abode  iu  the  western  part  of  the 
Delta.   They  formed  the  king's  body  guard. 

CalatIa  (Calatinus:  now  Cajazio),  a  town 
in  Samnium,  oo  the  Appia  Via,  betweeu  Capua 
and  Bent'veutum,  was  conquered  by  the  Romans 
B.C.  313.  nnd  was  oolonued  by  Julius  Csesar 
with  hia  veterans. 

CalatTnus,  a.  AtilIus,  consul  B.C.  258,  in 
the  first  Punic  war,  carried  on  the  war  with 
success  in  Sicily.  He  was  eooral  %  second 
time,  264,  when  he  took  Panormus;  nud  wiis 
dictator,  249,  when  he  again  carried  on  Uio  war 
in  Siflifyt  wUdi  wm  the  fint  instance  of  a  dic- 
tator commanding  an  army  out  of  Italy. 

CALAoa&A,  'IK  {KakavptiOf  KtUavpta  :  KaXau* 
pe/njf :  now  Pcro),  a  small  idand  in  the  Saronic 
Gulf,  off  the  const  of  Argolis,  and  opposite  Tras- 
leo,  possessed  a  celebrated  temple  of  Kep- 
tnne  f  Paeeidaii\  which  was  rqpmnd  as  an  in- 
violable asylum.  Hither  Doino-sthcnes  fled  to 
caoape  Antipater,  and  here  he  took  poison,  B.C. 
WL  nda  temple  wa»  the  j^aee  of  neetiog  of 
an  ancient  Ainphictyonini  YUL  IHtt  tf  AnL, 
p,  79,  b^  second  edition. 

OalItIvs,  the  name  of  a  distinguished  fionily 
at  Capua,  the  most  celebrated  niember  of  which 
waa  Jraeuviua  Calaviui^  who  induced  his  fellow- 
aitisena  to  eapouae  liie  eanie  of  Hannibal  after 
the  buttle  of  Cauiiaj,  B.C.  216. 

Calbis  (6  K.uX6i(),  also  Indus  (now  Quiriffui 
or  lana*),  a  considerable  river  of  Caria,  which 
liaea  in  Mount  Cadmus,  above  Cibyra,  and  after 
receiving  (according  to  Pliny)  sixty  small  rivers 
and  one  hundred  mountaiu  torrents,  fiitU  iutu 
ttM  aMwaat  of  Caunus  and  oppueitc  to  Rliodes. 

Oalohas  (KuA^af).  sou  of  lljfstur  of  Mycenas 
er  Megarn,  the  wisest  soothsayer  among  the 
Gfaeka  at  Troy,  foretold  the  length  of  the  Tro- 
jan war,  explained  the  cause  of  the  pe6tilcu(*c 
which  raged  in  the  Greek  army,  and  advised 
the  Greeks  to  build  the  wooden  hurse.  An  or- 
acle had  declared  that  Calclins  t>hou1d  die  if  he 
met  with  a  soothsayer  superior  to  himself ;  and 
tiiia  eame  to  paw  at  Chiroa,  near  Colopheo,  for 
here  Calchas  met  the  8(^><)tbi^nyor  Morses,  who 
predicted  things  which  Calchas  could  not 
Thereupon  Oalwaa  died  of  grieC  After  hu 
death  he  had  an  oracle  in  Dauuia. 

OauiCB,  C.  Cjuius.  1.  Hose  from  ohecuritv 
bf  hb  onifeory,  waa  tribone  of  the  pleba  RO. 
lOTf  when  be  proposed  a  lex  tabellaria,  and  cou- 
aid  94.  Jn  the  oivil  war  between  SuUa  and  the 
party  of  Mama,  be  fought  on  Hm  lida  of  the 
latter,  83.-2.  Orandson  of  the  pneediiv* 
CSeero'a  questor  in  Cilicia,  50. 

Oau  (now  Oporto),  a  port-town  of  the  Cal- 
laei  in  Hispaoia  TarracoDcnsis,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Danus.  From  J^orlo  Cole  the  name  of 
tiie  eeuntry  Portugal  is  supposed  to  have  come. 

CALaooNfa.    Vi<L  BaiTANNiA. 

OauunrM.  a  town  probablj  of  the  Calsnaaa 
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Emanici  .n  Hisnuiia  B«Clea,  ealeb— lad  fcr  Ha 
manufaetare  of  Jnidui  ao        na  to  awim  vpot 

water.  * 
OailnoB,  Q.  FOvloa,  tribone  of  tibo  plebo  RO 

61,  when  he  succeeded  in  saving  P.  Ch-dius 
from  condemnation  for  his  vioUtiou  of  the  mjs- 
teriea  of  the  Bona  Dea.   In  59  he  waa  praBtor. 

and  from  this  time  appears  as  an  active  partisar 
of  Cassar.  In  61  he  was  l^ate  of  C«aar  w 
Oaul,  and  aerrcd  ukIm*  OaanM*  in  <he  dvil  war 
In  49  he  joined  Cesar  at  Brundi.sium  and  ac- 
companied him  to  Spain,  and  in  48  he  waa  sent 
by  UBear  from  Epirua  to  bring  oyer  the  re- 
mainder of  the  tixKips  from  Italy,  but  nu>st  of 
his  ships  were  taken  by  Bibulus.  After  the 
battle  of  Pbarsaliu  (48)  Caleuus  took  mauv  cities 
in  Greece.  In  47  he  was  made  consul  by  Cm- 
Bar.  After  C.TPnrs  death  (41)  Cnleini'S  joined 
M.  Autouy,  and  subsequcntiy  had  ll»e  cumnmnd 
of  Antony's  legions  in  Uie  north  of  Italy.  At 
the  termination  of  the  Perusininn  war  (41)  Ca- 
lenus  died,  and  Oct^iviaous  was  thus  enabled  to 
obtain  poaaeaaion  of  his  amy. 

C.ii.F.s  or  r.x  (K(/?.i7f  or ->7^:  now  Ifalalli),  a 
river  of  Bith^uia,  southwest  of  Heraclfia  Foa 
tica.   (Tboc,  it.,  76.) 

C.\i.E3  (  is,  usually  PI.  Cales, -ium:  Calcnus: 
now  Calvi),  chief  town  of  the  Caleni,  ao  Auso- 
man  people  in  Oampania,  on  the  Via  Latina,OMd 
to  have  been  founded  by  Calais,  son  of  Burras, 
and  therefore  called  Threieia  by  the  pueta.  Ga- 
les waa  taken  and  eokioiaed  bj  the  Ronuatt 
B.C.  S3&  It  waa  oeltbrntad  ftr  ila 
wine. 

OALina  or  -I,  a  people  in  Balgie  ChMil» 
the  mouth  of  the  Seine:  tlidr  oapitnl  wan 

UOBONA. 

CALfroa  (KdX^Tup),  son  vi  Glytin%  alain  at 

Troy  by  the  Telamouian  Ajax 

CALioius.  1.  Q„  tribune  of  the  plebs  B.C. 
99,  carried  a  law  for  the  recall  of  Q.  MetcUus 
Numidicus  from  baoishmeot  He  was  prator 
79,  and  hnd  the  government  of  one  of  the  Spaine, 
and  on  his  return  was  accused  by  Q.  Loliiua, 
and  coodemnedn^S.  M.,  eon  of  the  preoeding, 
distint;uished  as  an  orator.  lo  67  he  was  prec- 
tor,  and  supported  the  recall  of  Cicero  from  ban- 
ishment In  61  he  was  an  unsuoeeesful  oaa> 
didute  for  the  consulship,  and  oo  the  brcnkin^ 
out  of  the  civil  war,  49,  he  joined  Ceesur,  who 
placed  him  over  OalUa  TogSim,  wharo  ho  died 
in  48. 

CAUO0LA,  Roman  emperor,  AD.  87-41,  eon 
of  Clermanieoa  and  Agnppina,  waa  bom  AJ>. 
12,  and  was  brought  up  among  the  legions  in 
Gerouiny.  His  real  name  was  C'atus  C'cnar, 
and  lie  waa  always  called  Otim  by  hia  oontoBB- 
poraries :  Caligula  was  a  surname  given  him 
oy  the  soldiera  from  his  wearioff  in  hia  boyhood 
anudl  ttUigm^  or  aoldiera*  booSn  Having  <!a- 
caped  the  fate  of  his  mother  and  brother,  he 
gamed  the  favor  of  Tiberiua,  who  raised  him  to 
offieea  of  honor,  and  held  ont  to  him  hopes  of 
the  succession.  On  the  death  of  Tibci  iuri  (37). 
which  was  either  eauaed  or  aooelerated  hjr  Ca- 
ligula, the  latter  auceeeded  to  the  thron«.  Be 
waa  aaluted  by  the  people  with  the  greatest  en 
tbusiasm  as  the  son  of  Qermani<Mis.  Uis  first 
acta  gave  promise  of  a  just  and  benefioeut  reiga 
He  pardoned  all  the  persons  who  had  appeared 
an  witnaaaaa  or  aaanaoaa  againat  hia  iuaMf  ;  he 
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rdMMd  all  the  state-priBooers  of  Tib^riiu ;  he  |    Callatu  (KoAAanf,  KuAart^  ;  iLa?MTuu6c 
intoTflJ  to  tiM  nuigbtrates  luD  power  of  jiuw-  now  JToiK  iTolbffX  a  town  of  Umi»,  on  At 

diction,  with<nit  upp*  al  t<>  his  peraoo,  and  prom-  Bluck  Soa,  ori^oally  a  Oolooj  of  MHatlWi,  ud 
iiod  Um  seuate  to  govern  acoordiog  to  the  J&wa. .  afterward  of  Ueraolea. 
Tbward  ioreigii  prinees  he  bdHKvedwHh  great     [CALUAnn  (KaSiliadnt),  wkaa  epoDjmM 
generoftity.    Ue  restored  Agrippa,  the  grand- '  at  Athens  at  the  time  of  tiie  leoood  Peniaa  iD> 
eon  of  Ikrod,  to  hu  kingdom  of  Jodoa,  and  yukm,  B.C.  4^.J 

Antaocfani  17.  to  Us  Im^dom  of  Oommagene.     [OAUJAKAeBA  (KaXXtAMuodj,  one  of  the 

But  at  the  end  of  eight  mouths  the  conduct  of  daughters  of  Norcus,  mentioned  in  the  Iliad.] 
Caligula  beoune  suddenly  changed.    Alter  a     CauJari-s  {KaXXiapof)t  a  Unro  ia  Loeiii^ 
eerioua  illnees,  which  probaUy  weakened  his !  mentioned  by  Homer. 

OauJas  and  HipponIcub  {Ka/'/.fnr,  Inndn' 

Kor),  a  noble  Athenian  family,  celebrated  for 


powers,  he  appears  as  a  sauguiuary  and 
fieentious  madman.    He  put  to  death  Tiberius, 


the  grandson  of  his  predecessor,  compelled  his  their  wealtli.  They  enjoyed  the  hereditary  dig- 
graixlmother  Antonia  and  other  members  of  nity  of  t'>F  >  L  hearer  at  the  Kleusioian  myet^ 
hiH  fiiriiily  to  make  nwayuitli  themselves,  often  j  ries.  and  claiiiied  descent  from  TriptnlemiiB. 
cau^d  pcr>onn  uf  lx>th  bexeb  and  of  all  ages  to  1.  HiProNicis  I.,  acquired  a  lart^e  furtune  by 
be  lortorcd  to  death  for  liie  aaumnunl  while  \  fraudulently  making  use  of  tfie  information  he 
taking  his  nuals,  and  on  one  occasion,  during  h:u\  received  from  Solnn  respectinsj  the  intro- 
the  exhibition  of  the  games  in  the  circus,  be  i  ducUon  of  liis  aeiadxOeia,  B.C.  694.  (Piut, 
eidered  a  great  number  of  the  spectators  to  be  Bolf  16.)— 2.  Caluas  I,  eon  ^  noeoippus.  an 
seized  and  to  he  thrown  before  the  wild  beasts.  '  opp*inetit  of  Pisistrntus,  and  a  conqueror  at  the 
Saeii  was  his  love  of  blood  that  he  wished  tlie  j^lympic  and  i^ythian  games. — Z.  HirroNicua  LL, 
Boman  people  had  only  one  head,  that  he  might  { mnuuned  Ammoo,  ooa  of  No.  i  ~ 
eat  it  otf  with  a  blow.   His  lioMitiousness  was  II.,  son 


OAlltM 

of  N".     foii>,dit  nt  the  hjittle  of  Mara- 
He  was  afterward  ambassador  from 


ae  great  as  his  crueltr.  Hie  marriases  were  i  thoo,  490.  He  was  afterward  ambassadoi 
fiagraoefiilty  eootraetea  and  apteedily  maaolTed ;  |  Atibena  to  Artaunree,  and,  aeeording  to 

and  the  only  woman  who  exercised  a  permanent  aeoouut*,  negotiated  a  peace  with  Persia,  419, 
iiifliMWM  over  him  was  his  laet  wife  Ucesonia.  I  on  terms  moat  hrnniliatMig  to  the  latter.  On 
he  eonddered  lumaelf  a  god :  his  return  to  AtiMot  he  was  aoeneed  of  hanng 


he  erea  built  a  temple  to  hhneelf  as  Jupiter  La- 
taaria,  and  appointed  prieeti  to  attend  to  his 
worshipi   He  aometimes  officiated  aa  hw  own 

priest,  making  his  horse  Incitatus,  which  be 
aftcrwani  raised  to  the  consulship,  his  dA- 
kdgue.  His  monstrous  extravagances  soon 
tihamtfTril  the  coffen  of  the  state.  Oue  in- 
stance may  show  the  senseless  wnv  in  which  he 
spent  his  money.  Ho  constructeJ  a  bridge  of 
boats  between  Baiss  and  Puteoli,  a  distance 


taken  brilje*,  and  whs  eoiideiniietl  to  a  fine  of 
fifty  talents. — 6.  Hirrojricus  HI.,  son  of  No.  4, 
one  of  the  Athenian  generals  in  their  incursion 
into  the  territory  of  Tanagra,  426,  also  com* 
manded  nt  the  f)attle  of  Delium,  424,  where  he 
was  killed.  It  was  his  divorced  wife,  and  not 
his  widow,  whom  Pericles  married.  His  daugh- 
ter Hipparete  wa.<<  married  to  Alcibindt  H,  with 
a  dowry  of  teji  talents:  auother  daughter  was 
married  to  Theodoma,  and  became  the  mother 


ef  about  three  niile*,  and  after  covering  it  with  of  Isocrates  the  orator. — 6.  Cam.ia8  III.,  son  of 


earth,  he  built  houses  up<iD  it  When  it  was 
iaiihed,  he  gave  a  splendid  banquet  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  bridge,  and  concluded  the  entcrtiiin- 
ment  by  throwing  numbers  of  the  guests  iuto 
flie  oes.  1V>  rapwoiah  tlie  treasuij,  be  exhaust- 
ed Italy  and  Rome  by  liis  extortions,  and  then 
narcbed  into  Gaul  in  40,  whidi  he  plundered  in 
■II  ^reetwoB.  With  h2a  troopa  he  advaneed  to 
the  ocean,  as  if  intending  to  cross  over  iuto 
Britain ;  be  drew  tbem  up  in  battle  array,  and 
flkeo  gave  thm  the  tigDal—to  eoQeet  shells, 
which  he  called  the  8p<nl8  of  conquered  Ocean. 
The  Roman  world  at  length  grew  tired  of  auch 


No.  &,  by  the  lady  who  married  Pericles,  dissi 
pated  all  his  sneestral  wealth  on  sophists,  flat* 
terors,  and  womea  The  scene  of  Aenophon's 
Ban^tf  and  alao  that  of  Plato's  Frotagonu,  ia 
kid  at  hb  hooiflL  He  it  said  to  have  tdtimatelj 
reduced  himself  to  absolute  beggary.  In  400  he 
was  engaged  in  (he  attempt  to  crush  Andocidea^ 
lb  SM  he  eonmuuided  tiie  AtiMoian  heavy^arm* 
ed  triRipa,  wh.  n  Iphicrates  defeated  the  Spar- 
tana  ;  and  in  87 1  he  was  one  of  the  envoys  em- 
powered to  negotiate  peace  with  Sparta. 

CallIas.  1.  A  wealthy  Athcniau,  who,  on 
condition  of  marrying  Cimon's  sister,  Elniuioe, 
a  road  tyrant  Four  months  after  liia  retnrn  to  I  paid  for  him  tltc  fine  of  fifty  talents  which  had 
the  city,  on  the  24th  of  January,  41,  be  waa  fcea  faipOied  on  Miltiades.  He  appears  to  have 
murdere<l  by  Ca.ssiu8  Cha?rea,  tribune  of  a  prre-  j  been  u!iconn«H'ted  with  the  nobler  family  of 
turioD  coliort,  Cornelius  SaUiiUS,  and  others. ;  Callias  and  llipponicuR. — 2.  Tyrant  of  Cbalcis 
Bb  wife  Csesouia  and  his  daughter  were  like- '  -  - 
wi^o  put  to  death. 


in  Eulxra,  and  the  rival  of  Plutarchus,  tyrant  of 
i  Eretria.    He  was  defeated  by  the  Athenians 


its  confluence  with  the  .lomanefl  (miw  Jumna), 
aaid  to  have  been  the  furthest  point  in  India 
wadwd  ty  Seleueos  Weajtor. 

CaI-LaIcI,  CaLLjECI.      Vid.  O.VI.I  .KCI. 

[Caixas  (KitXAor),  a  river  of  Euboea,  flowing 
^TiMMMintotktMiiw  Orew] 


Cauno.^  a  numerous  people  of  India  intra :  under  Phocion,  B.C.  850,  and  thereupon  betook 
mgem,  oo  tfia  saalera  eoast,  below  the  months  himadf  to  the  Macedonian  court  ;  but  as  he 
the  Oanges.  I  could  not  obtain  ud  from  Philip,  he  formed  an 

Caumltaxa  (now  Canongel  a  Uttle  above  27°  i  alliance  with  the  Athenians,  and  hj  their  meana 
*  '^'  i)^a  city  on  the  Oangee»  north  of  |  obtained  the  supremacy  in  the  island. — S.  A 

poet  of  the  old  comedy,  flourished  B.C.  412  ;  the 
names  of  six  of  his  comedies  are  preserved 
[  The  fragments  of  his  plays  are  giyen  in  Mei- 
neke's  Fraqm,  Coniic.  Orac^  vol.  i..  p.  417- 
431,  edit  minor.] — i.  Of  Syracuse,  a  Greek  faia- 
ftoriiH^  WIS  a  eonlemporaty  of  Agathodcs*  iod 

.  I<8 
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wrote  a  history  of  Sicily  »n  twenty-two  books,  | 
enihrai'iiig  the  reign  of  Agathoclca,  B  C.  S17- 
289.    [A  few  fragments  remain,  which  have  j 
been  collected  by  Miiller  io  bi«  Fragin,  Hitt.  • 
9rme^  vol.  ii^  p.  882-8.] 

[Callibius  {KaKXiSto^).  1.  Tho  oominaDder 
of  the  Spartan  garri»un  at  Athens  in  the  time  of 
th«  thirty  iyraata,  RC.  404.  Uc  nllowed  the 
tyrant*  to  make  free  use  of  his  soldiers  in  car- , 

Sinjf  out  iheir  abitrary  measures  in  return  for' 
e  deference  paid  him  by  thoM  tyrants. — 2.  One 
of  the  leaders  of  tlie  democratic  party  at  Tegea,  j 
B.C.  870,  fuiliu^,  in  a  peaceable  nttciupt,  to 
mit*  the  Anadum  towns  into  one  body,  had  re- 
course to  arms ;  t))ouj^'h  at  first  defeated  by  the  ^ 
oligarchical  party,  he  afterward  triumphed  orer  , 
Hmoi,  and  put  the  most  obnoxious  to  death.]  ! 

CalucrAtk8  {KaXXtKpdTTjr).    1.  An  Acna»an, 
exerte<l  all  his  influence  in  favor  of  the  Komana.  > 
In  the  oooquest  of  Macedonia  bj  the  BoiMM, 
S.C.  168,  Callicratcs  pointed  out  one  thousand  I 
Affh«Bfl"«  as  haviug  favored  the  cause  of  Per- : 
••0%  who  were  taken  to  Rome,  and  amoog  { 
tfiem  was  the  historian  Polvbius.    Callicrates  | 
tlied  at  Khodes,  149. — \t.  Name  ffiveu  by  Nepos  i 
%>  the  mnrder^r  of  Dion,  called  Callippus  by 
Oiodorus  and  Plutarch.    Vid,  CAiAirrus.]— 3. 
One  of  the  architects  of  tlie  Partltcuou  ou 
AeropoUa  of  AtlMiM.'--4  A  Laeedemonian  j 
Viulptor,  made  ants  aud  other  aiiinial.s  ont  «f 
ivory,  so  small  that  one  oould  out  distiugui^li  i 
Um  dBfEercnt  lunbtr— [6.  A  Oreek  hiatorian  in 
the  time  of  the  Fjiiperoi  Aurelian,  a  native  of  ' 
Tyre.   He  wrote  the  history  of  AureUan,  and 
it  ealled  by  Vopiaeaa  the  most  laamcd  Ortek 
writer  of  his  time.] 

CaujcuatTuas  (KoAAouKiruiafL  a  Spartan, 
•neoaeded  L  \  :ijioder  as  aoniral  oc  tha  Laeedb- 
monian  fleet,  B.C.  406,  took  Methymna,  and  shut 
up  CoooD  in  Mytileoe ;  but  the  Athenians  sent 
out  A  fleet  of  ooa  hundred  and  fi(^  aid],  and  de- 
(Ssated  CallicratiJua  off  the  Argiuusxe.  Calli- 
eratidas  fell  in  the  battle.  Callicratidas  waa  a 
pbdo,  blunt  Spartan  of  the  old  sobod.  Witness 
Ids  answer,  when  asked  what  sort  of  men  the 
looiaos  were;  "Bad  ireemeiv  but  excellent 
darea.* 

CALUDR^Ml'ti  or   UM  {JLokXtdpOfiO^).  part  Of  ttw 

^a^ge  of  Mount  CEta,  near  TbenuopyliB. 

CkuuMM.  (Callitknoa:  now  Calwri),  a  tomi 
in  Samniura,  perhaps  in  the  territory  of  AUifie. 

OaliImAchlis  (Ka'Akiuaxo^).  1.  Tlie  Athenian 
pdamarch,  commandea  the  right  wiug  at  Mara- 
thon, where  he  wa.s  slaiu,  after  bchnviug  with 
mueii  gallantry,  B.C.  490.  This  is  the  kst  re- 
eorded  instance  of  the  polemarch  performing 
the  niilitai  y  duties  vhien  liit  name  implieai — 
2.  A  celebrated  Alexandrine  grammarian  nud 
Doet,  was  a  native  of  Gyrene  in  Africa,  aod  a 
laaeendant  of  the  Battiados,  %vhence  lie  is  some- 
times called  Baltiaden.  lie  lived  at  Alexandrea 
ui  the  reigns  of  PU^lemy  Phikdelphus  aud  Eu- 
ergetes,  atui  was  chief  librarian  uf  the  famous 
library  of  Alexandrea  from  about  B.C.  2fii)  until ' 
his  death  about  240.  Ue  founded  a  celebrated 
grammatical  school  at  Alexandrea,  and  among  j 
bis  inipils  were  Eratosthen*^*,  Aristophanes  of 
Byaantium,  and  ApoUonius  Khodius.  We  have 
00  oUiar  partiealars  of  the  life  of  Oallimacbus 
axoept  his  <'tJtni'y  witli  liis  former  pupil  Apollo 

'as  Khodius,  which  ia  related  elsewhere.  ViL^ 
164 


AroLunmm,  No.  6.       ia  taid  to  haTo  irvfttcB 

eight  hundred  works,  in  prose  and  in  verse,  on 
an  infinite  variety  of  6ub}ecta,  but  of  these  wa 
possess  only  aome  of  bit  poama,  which  are  dMr> 

aeterized  rather  by  labor  and  learning  than  by 
real  poetical  eeniua  Ueoee  Ovid  (Am^  i-«  16, 
14)  says  of  (SilUinadHM,  Quamoit  ingenio  nm 
valet,  arte  valet.  The  extant  works  of  Calliina- 
chus  are  six  Hymns  in  hexameter  voae,  five  in 
the  looio  dialect,  aod  one,  on  the  bath  of  Pal- 
las,  in  the  Doric  dialect,  and  seventy-two  Epi- 
gram*, which  belong  to  the  best  specimens  of 
this  kind  of  poetry,  and  wore  inoorporuted  ia 
the  Greek  Anthology  at  an  early  time.  We 
have  only  a  f«iw  fragments  of  his  elegies,  which 
enjoyed  great  celebrity,  and  were  imitated  bj 
the  Roman  poets,  the  most  celebrated  of  whoM 
imitations  is  the  De  Coma  Berenices  of  Catullus 
Of  tlie  lost  poems  of  Callimachu^  the  most  im- 
portant were,  Alria^  OaM$et,  an  epie  poam  in 
four  books,  on  the  causes  of  the  various  myth- 
ical stories,  (&C.,  aud  an  epic  poem  entitled  JJe- 
eale,  the  name  of  an  age<l  woman  who  received 
Theseus  hospitably  wJieu  lie  went  out  to  fight 
against  the  Marutbouiau  bull. — EditiouM :  lij 
Spanheim,  Ultraj,  1697,  re-edited  by  Ernc-sli, 
Lugti.  Biitav.,  ITDl.  2  vols.  8vo;  by  BlonitielJ, 
Loud..  1815  ;  by  Volger,  Lips.,  1817'— 3.  Axi  ar- 
chitect and  statuary,  of  uncertain  country,  who 
\f,  paid  to  have  invented  tlie  Corinthian  column, 
and  who  must  have  lived  before  B.C.  S96.  Us 
was  so  anxious  to  give  his  works  the  last  toosh 
of  perfection  that  he  lost  tiie  grand  and  sublime, 
whence  Dion^sius  compares  him  to  the  orator 
Lysias.  Callimadiua  was  never  satbfied  with 
himself,  and  therefore  received  the  ephithct  kq- 
xt^ore^vof,  which  Pliny  interprets  bb  calumftiatur 
•Mt,  [where  Slllig  conjeetora^  after  aomo  lISS, 
tliat  KaTarrjiirrxior  niuet  be  read  instead  of  ac- 
Ki^orexvos,  but  the  latter  seems  to  be  supported 
by  the  trandatton  ni  Pliny.— 4.  One  of  tho  gen- 
erals of  Mithradates,  wl>o,  by  his  i^kill  lu  eni;!- 
neeriog,  defended  the  town  of  Atuisus,  iu  Pvo- 
tus,  fiir  a  eonsiderable  time  against  the  Romans 
ill  B.C.  71.  nud  when  uuuble  to  defend  it  longer, 
set  it  on  lire :  he  afterward  fell  into  the  bandf 
of  LncnUua  at  tho  eaptora  of  Nisibi%  and  waa 
put  to  death  bj  hia  b  rorange  for  the  bumii^ 
of  AmiMial 

OALtlidnoir  (KaT^Afuduv),  one  of  the  omtora 

at  Athens  in  the  Macedonian  interest,  aud  a 
friend  of  Phocion,  was  condemned  to  death  by 
the  Athenians  in  his  absence,  B.C.  817. 

CaLLINICUS  SeLEUCUS.      ViJ.  SCLEUCVIb 

Calu.m'9  (KaAPivof),  of  Ephesus,  the  earliesK 
Greek  elegiac  poet,  probably  flourished  about 
B.C.  700.  Only  one  of  his  elegies  is  extant 
consisting  of  twenty-one  lines,  in  which  he  ex- 
hi^rta  his  country-men  to  courage  and  persever- 
ance against  their  enemies.  Printed  hi  BoigVa 
Foctce  Lyrici  Graci,  n.  308. 

CallIope:    Vid.  JItH.«. 

CALiidrE  {l^.a'O.iunij),  a  considerable  ei.y  iu 
the  west  of  I'urthia,  fouudodt  OT  else  eolai'gM^ 
by  Seleucufl  IS"icator. 

[Caluopii'b,  a  grammarian,  probably  of  tlio 
ninth  century,  who  is  thoujjht  to  have  revised 
and  corrected  the  text  of  the  plays  of  Tt'renoe 
it  lias  been  maintained  by  some  writers  that 
the  name  is  a  mere  epithet;  and  doea  not  danola 
any  individuaLJ 
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Calupbox  {KmXXt^Sv),  a  Greek  philosopher, 
and  probablj  »  disciple  of  Epicurus,  it  oondemo- 
ed  by  Cic«To  as  makiag  the  chief  good  of  inaii 
to  ttJUiist  \a  a  uiiiou  of  virtue  {honestas)  aud 
bodil  v  pleasure  {Jjdovij,  volupta^). 

CAIXiruus  {Ka/.'/jTo'/.ir  :  Ka7.?.i7ro/UTr]^).  1. 
(Now  G  UUpoli),  u  Greek  towu  od  the  Tareutiue 
Oulf  in  Culabriai— 2.  A  town  on  tb«  eastern 
coast  «jf  Sicily,  nut  far  fi"oin  ^Ettm. — 3.  (Now 
Galltprdi),  a  town  in  the  Thraciuu  Chersonese, 
••ppjiiite  Lampeacua— 4.  A  town  in  JStdia. 
ViiL  Callu-m. 

[CALUPfiDjs  {K.aAkiif!ti6ai\  a  nation  sprung 
fimn  a  union  of  Greeks  and  ScythianSi  dweUioff 
t>o  the  Uypuni-*,  in  tlie  vicinity  of  Olbin.] 

CALUpriocs  (KaAA{n-n-{(5;7f;,  of  Athens,  a  cele- 
brated tragic  actor,  a  eonloinporary  of  Aldbiades, 
tnd  Agcsilaua 

Caixltpos  (KuA^un-n^of).  1.  An  Athenian,  ac- 
eonpaniod  Dion  to  Syraenie,  where  he  mai^ 
dtjml  the  latter.  B  C.  353.  Callippus  now  u^urp- 
<d  ike  g««venjnieut  of  Syracuse,  but  waa  ex- 
pelled the  eity  at  the  eiid  of  tliirteen  months, 
sii  i  aft  r  watideriug  nbcjut  Sicily  witli  liis  nier- 
Ceuaxiea,  was  at  length  put  to  death  by  his  own 
CicDdA.-~&  An  astivoumer  of  Cycicus,  eame  to 
AtbeiK.  where  he  af8:sted  Aristotle  iu  rectify- 
ing and  conipletiitp:  tlie  discoveries  of  Eudoxus. 
Caiiippua  iDventfd  the  peiiod  or  cycle  of  sev- 
caty  auc  yaars,  mil. d  after  him  tho  Cail^pkt 
which  c  'JiimeuctHl  B.C.  ."i.'iO. 

Cai.uueu(Se  (Ko//.i/y/3Jj7).  1.  Daughter  of 
OatsBas,  wife  of  Chrysaor,  and  mother  of  Oe- 
lyotKfS  and  Echidua. — 2.  Danfjlitcr  of  Acholous 
utd  wife  of  Aiciiiax>D,  iuJuced  her  husband  to 
prueore  her  the  peplns  and  necklace  of  Harnio- 
lin,  by  which  t-hv  caused  his  doatk  •  Vi'f.  Ai.c- 
aAn.\. — 3.  Daughter  of  Scaniander,  wile  of 
Tim,  and  mother  of  litis  and  Oanymedes. 

CALURBHde  (KaA/  j/i/5o7;).  1,  Afterward  call- 
ExTTEAoaCKiai  {EweuKpowog),  or  the  "Nine 
SprtDgs*  beeaose  ita  water  was  distributed  by 
one  pipes.  v.-»s  the  most  celebrated  well  iu 
AtheoSk  *ttJl  retains  its  ancient  name  CtU- 
Hrrkoe.  ft  waa  aitoated  in  the  tontbeasteni  eoc- 
tremity  of  tlie  citv.  bet w ecu  the  OlympiCuni  and 
the  lliseoa. — [2.  A  fountain  and  buthing-place  iu 
BmeiL  on  tho  eaat  tide  of  tho  Dead  Sen,  ^th 
w«nn  spiioj^s.  whicli  were  accounted  healthy." 

[Caixwtk  (KoA^aot?^  oae  of  the  S; 
Mnds,  the  Uter  Then.] 

Caluvtu^nes  (Ka^MuBevijc).  of  Olyuthus,  a 
rdatiun  and  a  pupil  of  Aristotle,  accompanied 
Alexaotler  the  Great  to  Asia.  In  bis  interoourse 
viib  Alexander  he  was  arrogant  and  bold,  aud 
t<*»k  tvery  opportunity  of  exhibiting  his  iude- 
p«odeacc.  He  expr^ed  his  indignation  at 
Meander's  adoption  of  Oriental  customs,  and 
iMN<iiHj  at  the  roquiremeot  of  the  ceremony 
W  adoraoon.  He  thus  rendered  himself  so  ob- 
anions  to  the  king,  that  he  was  aeeoaed  of 
btiog  priry  to  the  plot  of  Hermolaus  to  assasein- 
tte  AUxatider  ;  aud,  ofter  being  kept  iu  chains 
br  seven  months,  was  either  pot  to  death  or 
died  of  CallistJienes  wrote  au  account 

»f  Alexautlff's  expedition  ;  a  hiatoiy  of  Greece, 
ia  ten  books,  from  the  peace  of  Aotaloidaa  to 
th»»  frinire  of  the  Delphic  tt'rii|-l<'  bv  Pbilome- 
^  lEa  387-367) ;  aud  other  works,  all  of  \ 
vUch  have  pei)ib«d.  .  : 

^€Uujm>  (KaX%i«r^'  aa  Arotditti  njmph,! 


hence  cillcd  Notuxcrlna  vifQO  (Ov,  Met^  ii,  409) 
fi-ivni  Nonaeris,  u  mountain  in  Areadii^  WM 
diuii^hter  either  of  Lycaon,  or  of  Nycteus,  or  of 
CcU-us,  and  a  conipauiou  of  Diuna  (Artemis)  in 
tlie  chase.  She  wa5  beloved  by  Jupiter  (2^us), 
who  mcfninoi  phosed  her  into  a  shc-btar  that 
Juno  (iicru)  might  not  become  acquuiuted  with 
the  amour.  But  Juno  (Hera)  learued  Ute  truths 
and  canjiod  Diana  (Artemis)  Lo  slay  Callisto  dur 
lug  the  chase.  Jupiter  (i^us)  plao«d  Callisto 
among  the  itara  under  the  name  of  Arttiot,  or 
the  Ucjir.  Aktas  was  her  son  by  Jujiitcr  (Zeus). 
Aooording  to  Ovid,  Jupiter  (Zous)  overcame  the 
Tirtne  of  Calliato  by  aieumii^  the  form  of  Duumi 
(Artetiiis);  Juno  (Ilcra)  tlun  incLiunorphoeed 
Culhstu  into  a  bear;  aud  when  Arcua,  diiriugdM 
chaae,  was  on  the  pdnt  of  killing  hia  mothar, 
Jupiter  place<l  both  among  the  bt-'irs.  Vid.  Aro- 
Toe.  According  to  K.  O.  Miiller,  Callisto  ia 
merely  another  form  of  Oalliata,  a  ramame  oi 
Diana  (Artemis),  and  she  ia  therefore  tlie  aamo 
as  this  goddess.  Tho  she-hear  waa  the  symbol 
of  the  Arcadian  Diana  (Artemis). 

OauostBATiA  (Ko/Amr/jarm).  a  towo  b  Fkpb- 
lagouia,  on  the  coast  of  the  Emdne^  near  tha 
Promontorium  Carambis. 

CALLigmlnm  (KoAXiorparo^-).  1.  An  Atba- 
nlan  orator,  son  of  Callicratos  of  AphiJna.  His 
oratory  was  greatly  admired  by  Demosthenes, 
and  his  speech  on  toe  af&ir  of  Oropus,  B.C.  o06, 
is  said  to  have  excited  tho  cniuhitiun  of  De- 
mosthenes, and  U>  have  caused  the  hitter  to  da» 
▼ote  himself  to  oratory.  After  taking  un  actim 
part  in  public  afhiirs,  generally  iu  favor  of  Spar- 
to,  Cullibtratus  was  condemned  to  death  by  the 
Athenians  iu  861,  and  went  into  banishment  to 
Methone  in  Macedonia.  He  ultimately  returned 
to  AtJieos.  and  was  put  to  death.  During  hia 
eidlo  he  ia  aaid  to  have  founded  the  city  of 
Datum,  afterward  Philippi. —  [J.  Son  of  Empe- 
dus,  commander  of  a  body  oi  Athenian  cavalry 
in  Sieily  during  the  expemtion  of  Nieias.  After 
cutting  his  way  through  the  enemy's  forces,  he 
was  finally  slaio  in  an  attack  on  thoxe  who  were 
plundering  the  Athenian  camp. — 8.  One  of  fha 
body  of  kniifhta  under  the  command  of  Lysima- 
chuS|  who  were  employed  by  the  government  of 
the  ten  to  keep  in  <Aeek  the  exilea  under  Thnr 
sybulua  in  the  Pineus ;  but  he  was  taken  by  the 
latter  aud  i}ut  to  death  iu  revenue  fur  the  out- 
rages  committed  by  Lysimachus.]— 4.  A  Greek 
grammarian,  and  a  disciple  of  Aristophuues  of 
Byzantium,  [who  lived  about  the  middle  of  the 
second  century  before  Christ  Ho  appears  to 
have  devoted  himself  principally  to  the  study 
«>f  the  great  poets  of  Greece,  such  as  Homer, 
i'indar,  the  tragedians,.  Aristophanes,  and  some 
others ;  and  the  results  of  his  studies  were  em- 
bodie<l  in  oommentaries  uj)ou  those  poets,  which 
are  iw)w  loet]— 6.  A  Iloman  jurist,  frequently 
cited  in  the  Digest,  wrote  at  least  as  late  as  tbn, 
reign  (A. D.  198-211)  of  Severus  aud  Antoninot 
(i.  €^  Septiinius  Severus  and  CaracalLa). 

OsxajtnxM,  0.  JOiius,  a  freedman  of  Califpili^ 
possessed  great  influence  in  the  reigns  Calig- 
uU  and  CUudius,  and  is  the  person  to  whom 
tlae  phyeiehui  Saribaoiua  Lugni  dedieatci  \m 
work. 

CalUum  (KoAA^ov  :  KaAAicvf),  called  OaULIfO^ 
us  by  livy  (jcsoetL,  80X  n  town  in  iBtolia,  iath* 
valley  of  the  Sp«i)beQi»  aonthwest  of  Hypst* 
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Oaluxknu^  {Ka?.?uiet/o(),  the  leader  iu  the 
|ira«Mlltii»a  of  the  AtheDlftD  geaeruU  who  had 
oouquered  at  tlie  Arginnsn?,  IVC  406.  Nut  hmg 
ftAer  the  exeoutiuo  uf  the  geiieruls,  the  Atho- 
■iaiM  repented  of  thrir  unjust  seutence,  nud 
deereed  the  iostitutv'n  of  ciimiiial  accusations 
•gainst  CalluceuuA,  but  be  escaped  from  Atbeus. 
On  the  restoratioo  of  dcmoerMy,  408,  Oallizenus 
took  advantflfje  of  the  general  amnesty,  and  re- 
turned to  Alliens,  but  uo  man  would  give  him 
•ttber  water  ur  light  for  h»  fire,  and  be  poished 
miserably  of  hunger. 

Callo.v  {KtiXXuv),  1.  An  artist  of  JSmoa, 
flmirisbed  B.C.  61S. — 8.  An  artist  of  Elu,  lived 
before  RC.  436. 

Caloe.  1.  A  river  in  Samnium,  flows  post 
BenevcDtQin,  nod  fiills  inio  tba  Vultoittoa^S. 
(Nov  Catoft),  a  riTer  in  Loeama,  fidla  uito  the 
oilarus. 

Oam  (KuAtt^:  DOW  OibralUtr\  a  tnotmtab 

in  the  south  of  Spain,  on  the  Straits,  between  tlie 
Atlantic  and  Mediterraoean.  This  and  Mount 
Abyla,  op]>o8ite  to  it,  on  the  African  ooaat,  were 
calU'd  the  Columns  of  HenuU*.    Yid.  Abtla. 

Caltx  (KoAm/ :  now  Kirpeh),  a  river,  prom- 
ontory, and  town  on  the  coast  of  Bithynia,  be- 
tween the  rivers  Psilis  oml  Saiigariu* 

CALPLTaNiA,  daughter  of  L.  Calpumius  Piso, 
consul  liC.  58,  and  last  wife  of  the  dictator 
Caesar,  to  whom  she  was  married  in  60.  Tlie 
reports  respectinij  the  conspirftoy  ns^ainst  Cfc- 
sar's  life  filled  Calpuniia  with  the  livelieat  ap- 
prehensions; abein  vain  entront<  i|  lier  husband 
not  to  leave  homo  on  the  Mes  of  Mai  eh,  44. 

.CAU'ua.viA  Gk.ns,  plebeiau,  protended  to  be 
descended  from  Calpus,  a  son  of  Numa.  It  was 
divided  into  the  families  of  Bjestia,  Bisowb, 
Flauma,  and  Pisa 

CALPuaK!u8,  T.  SioVlcs,  the  antbor  of  eleven 
Eclogues  in  Latin  verse,  which  are  close  imita- 
tions of  Virgil,  perhaps  lived  about  A.D.  290. — 
Editions  :  ]n  the Poeta  Zatini  Minom of  Wenis- 
doi-fT;  and  by  Olaescr,  Ootting..  1842. 

£Calub,  more  correctly  Gal's,  (Kaovf)^  a  city  '■ 
of  Araa^  on  tbe  River  Ladoo,  oontaiDln*,'  n 
temple  of  if^seulapius.] 

Calva,  a  surname  of  Venus  at  Home,  prob- 
aMj  in  bonor  of  the  Roman  women,  wbo  are 
saiti,  (luring  the  vrnr  with  the  Gauls,  to  have 
cut  off  their  hair  for  the  purpose  of  making 
bow<e(rings. 

CAi.vFN-nus,  an  In.subrian  Gaul,  of  tlie  town 
of  I'lacentia,  whose  daughter  married  L.  Piso, 
tbe  ihflier  of  L.  Piso  Cnsoninuii  eoosul  B.C. 
68.  In  his  speech  against  tbe  bitter,  Cieero  up- 
braids him  with  tbe  low  oriffitiof  bb  mother,  and 
ealls  him  Ceiaoninug  Semipiaeentinut  CalvetUitts. 

CalvInus,  Do.mTiuj.h.     1.  Cm.,  curule  ndile 
B.C.  299,  consul  283,  and  dictator  and  censor 
280.   In  bis  consulship  he,  together  with  his  i 
erikagm  Dolabello,  defeated  the  Gaols  and 
Etruscans,  and  hence  received  the  stu-name 
Maximus. — 2.  Cm.,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  59,  i 
«ben  be  supported  Bibulus  against  CoBsar, 
praetor  66,  ana  ctmsul  53,  throiigh  the  influence 
of  Pompey.    In  the  civil  war  he  joined  desar. 
In  49  he  fought  under  Curio  in  Afiiea;  and  in  | 
48  he  fout^ht  uncler  C'esrir  in  Greece,  and  ct>m- 
mauded  tiie  centre  of  Ciesar's  armv  at  the  bat- ' 
tfe  of  Pliarsalio.    In  47  he  had  tbe  eomroand  of 
Aaifti  and  in  46  he  fouglit  in  Afrioa  against  tba  | 
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Pompeian  party.  After  Cossar's  death  ^44)  he 
fought  under  Octavianus  and  AnUciy  against  tbe 
republicans.  In  4u  he  was  consul  a  second 
time,  and  in  89  went  m  proconsul  tu  Spain, 
where  ho  defeated  the  revolted  CerretanL 

CalvInus,  L.  Sextii's.  cniisul  "B.C.  124,  d.'- 
feated  the  Sulluvii  aud  other  people  in  IVausal- 
pine  Gaul,  and  in  123  foun«Md  die  eokoy  of 
Aqu2B  Sextite  (now  Air). 

Calvixcs,  T.  VxTuaius,  twice  consul,  B.CL 
834  and  821.  In  his  second  consulship  be  and 
his  colleac,nip  Sp.  Postumius  Albiuus  were  de- 
feated by  the  Sabiues  at  Claudium.  For  details, 
vid.  Aunmn,  Na  8.  * 

CalvibIus  Sabinvs.    Vid.  Sabixus. 

Calvub,  Licimius.    Vid.  Licuiius> 

rCALfsR,  a  priestess  of  Juooh  wbMe  ftm 
Allecto  assumed  when  sbe  Mcdted  TmniM  ti 
war  against  iEneas.1  « 

OXLfoADmn  {KoMicaSvof.  1.  (Now  fiftsni 
Soot/ooy  a  considerable  river  of  Cilicin  Titiehei% 
navigable  as  far  up  as  Seleucia. — 2.  Tbe  I>roai> 
ontory  of  Ibis  name,  mentioned  by  Poljrbiw 
(xxii.,  2C)  and  Livy  (xxxviii.,  99\  appaniB  l» 
be  the  same  as  Anexubium. 

CALrnN>r.  {Ka?.vSvai  v^cmi).  1.  Two  small 
islands  oflf  the  coast  of  Troas,  between  Tenedos 
and  the  Pi-omontorium  Lectum,r->2.  A  group  of 
islands  off  .the  coast  of  Coria,  northwMt  of 
Cos,  bdon^ng  to  the  Sporadcs.  The  largest 
of  thetn  was  called  Calyona,  and  afterward  Oa- 
lynina  (now  Kaliiuno). 

CAi.vno.s  (KqAvAjv  :  KaXrduvtof),  an  ancient 
town  «  f  .Etolia,  on  the  Evenus,  in  the  land  of 
the  Curetcs,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  ./Eto- 
lua  or  bis  son  Calydon.  The  snmwnding  coun* 
try  produced  wine,  oil,  and  com ;  and  in  the 
mountains  iu  the  neighborliood  the  celebrated 
hunt  of  Hit  Oalydonian  boar  took  plaeeb  The 
inhabitanta  Were  remored  hj  Anguitna  ta  Vh 

OALTKitA.    Vid,  Oaltiwa  Na  % 

Calynha  {Ku7.vv6a  :  KaJ.tn-f'rt'f),  a  city  of 
Cai-ia,  east  of  Caunus,  aud  sixty  stadia  (six 
geographieal  mites)  from  tlie  eea.  TWOalytt- 
diana  fortned  a  part  of  the  fleet  of  Xerxes,  un- 
der their  kiug  Damasitl)ymus :  afterward  they 
were  enUeet  to  .tba  Cawuana;  and  both  aitiai 
w(  re  added  bj  tbe  Bomans  to  tbe  teititoty  nf 
Rhodes. 

OAiTno  (Ka?.i'V'u),  daughter  of  Oeeanna  and 

Tethys,  or  of  Nereu'^,  (»r.  acconling  to  HometV 
of  Atlas,  was  a  nymph  inhabiting  the  island  of 
Ogvgio,  on  wbien  iTlysses  was  sMpwredPed. 
Calvpeo  loved  tbe  unfortunate  hero,  aud  prom* 
isedf  uim  immortality  if  he  would  remain  with 
her.  Ulysses  refused,  and  after  she  had  detain- 
ed bim  seven  years,  the  gods  oompeUed  ber  to 
allow  him  to  continue  his  journey  homeward. 

CamalooCnuh  (now  Cotchester),  the  capital 
of  the  Trinobantes  in  Britain,  and  the  flt-Bt  Wo- 
man colony  in  the  ialaud,  founded  by  tbe  £aft> 
peror  Claudius,  A.D.  43. 

CamarLva  (Kflyu^pcva :  Ko^i^^MMlof :  now  Cm- 
weriiia).  a  town  on  the  southern  coast  of  Sicily, 
at  tbe  luouth  of  the  Hipparis,  founded  by  Syra- 
cuse, BCS.  699.  It  was  several  times  destroy 
ed  by  Syracuse;  and  in  the  first  Punic  war  it 
was  taken  bv  tbe  Koniaiis,  and  roost  of  tbe  in- 
habitants sofa  as  abtTca.  .Scarcely  any  vestigw 
of  tlM  andenb  town  remaiii.  In  tba  aeiglriwr 
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bood  was  a  marsh,  wliiali  the  iuhabiUiuU  draia- 
«d  coatnry  to  the  command  of  an  oracle,  and 
ttn  opened  a  way  to  their  enemies  to  take  the 
town :  beoce  aruso  the  proverb  ^7  kipu  Ko^opt- 
vav,  ne  movfos  Catnarinam. 

OambCxi  Montks  (now  Bolulza),  the  moimt- 
ainA  which  Bcparule  Muccduuia  and  Thesflaly. 

CaMBf  sftvB  {Kau6wjiiv^\  a  district  of  Armenia 
Ifajor,  00  the  borders  of  Iberia  and  Colcbi.n. 

Camb^sks  {JLofMon^y  1.  Father  of  Crara 
the  Orot  %.  Seeood  nng  <rf  Pmk,  iaeeeed> 
e^.1  his  father  Cyni?,  and  rt-ignod  B.C.  ."j'i^-S'i'i, 
Id  6i5  be  oooquered  J%ypt;  but  an  anny  which 
MBt  agBBHt  I3b»  AmmodaiM  perkhed  b  Hm 
MUmIi,  anil  the  forces,  which  he  led  iu  person 
againat  the  Ethiopians  south  of  iSgypt)  were 
aompdlad  hj  fiulare  of  provisiocM  to  retura  On 
im  xatnrn  to  Memphis  he  treated  the  Egyptians 
viUi  great  cruelty ;  he  insulted  their  religion, 
and  slew  their  god  Apis  with  his  own  hands. 
&  also  acted  tyraimiiially  toward  his  own  fam- 
ily and  the  P«'r^ian*  in  general.  He  caused  hi» 
own  brother  Smerdb  to  be  murtlered ;  but  a 
ll^gUn  personated  the  deco:i^e<i  priaoa^  and  set 
upAclaun  to  the  thmnc.  Vid.  Smkiidis.  Cam- 
bjaca  forthwith  ect  out  from  Egypt  against  this 
prataodag^  bol  died  in  Syria,  at  a  phioe  named 
EebataiMt  of  aa  aoddMitai  woond  in  the  t%h, 
S22. 

OaMBtaa  (Ko^ffVr).  1.  (Kofw        •  fiver 

of  Ib*Tm  :ind  Albania,  which,  afTcr  unitin^j  wilh 
the  AhuEOQ  loow  Al<uan)f  falls  into  the  Cyrus. 
— «.  ▲  aaaakl  rir«r  of  Media,  frffing  into  the 
Omiaa  belwaan  the  Arazes  and  the  AtnurduA. 

GMiiM  foot  Camama)t  alto  called  (Jamnena^ 
C&rmmm.  The  name  is  eoanaated  with  carmen, 
a  "prophecy."  Tlio  Camenos  accordingly  were 
prophetic  nymphs,  and  they  belonged  to  the  re- 
ligion of  ancient  Itol^,  although  later  traditions 
N|iKscut  their  worship  as  introduced  into  Italy 
from  Arcadia,  and  some  accounts  identify  tViem 
with  thi'  Muses.  The  roost  important  of  these 
^o<ld.  siios  wa-^  CAauKXTA  or  CAanKTHS,  who 
hii.l  a  tiiiiiplo  at  the  fiK)t  of  the  Capitoline  Hill, 
and  aftars  nc;\r  the  porta  Curmentalis.  Re- 
ipaetlBg  festlTals,  vid.  J>id.  of  Ant^  art  Cab.- 
laorrAUA.  The  traditions  which  assigned  a 
Qreek  origin  to  her  worship  state  that  her  orig- 
inal name  was  Nicoetrate,  and  that  she  was  by 
Mi^r^'iry  (Hormes)  the  mother  of  BTJUfSB,  With 
whom  she  fled  to  Italy. 

OaionXA  (Ofemerinna),  an  aoeieal  town  of 
Latium.  conquered  by  Tarquinius  Priscus. 

CAMicaLNUM  or  CauAEiNvii,  more  aooieotly 
Gsmma  (Oamertea :  nofw  <kmmino\  a  town  in 
Umbria,  on  the  borders  of  Piccuum,  an  ally  of 
the  Uomaos  against  the  Etmacaoa,  B.C.  808, 
nd  ako  an  ally  of  the  Romane  in  fhe  teoood 
Pnmc  war,  subsequently  a  Roman  colony. 

CamkrI.xvs,  the  name  of  a  patrician  family 
ef  the  Snlpicia  gens,  tlio  members  of  which  fro- 
qnwit]y  held  the  consulship  in  the  early  times 
of  the  republic  (B.C.  S'Xt,  4'.>0.  4r,l,  303,  315). 
After  B.C.  345  th*-  Canierini  disappear  from  his- 
tai3rfcr400  vt  ars.  but  they  are  mentioned  again 
as  on^  nf  the  noblest  Roman  in  the 

early  times  of  the  empire. 

c'ioanlinj%  n  Reman  poet»oooitemporary  with 
Ovi>i,  wrote  a  poem  on  the  eaplora  of  Tiroj  br 
Hercules. 


of  the  Sicaoi,  un  the  southern  coast  of  Sicily,  on 
a  river  of  the  same  namc^  oeoupied  the  aile  ef 
the  citadel  of  A(;EiGE?rrfM. 

CiMiixA,  daughter  of  King  Metabus,  of  the 
Volscian  town  of  Friremoni,  waa  ene  of  the 
swiftrfooted  servants  of  Diana,  accustomed  to 
the  chase  and  to  war.  She  asaisted  Tumua 
ag;aioat  iFhaaa,  and,  after  abj^  nmnbera  ef 
the  Trojans,  was  at  length  killed  by  Aruna 

Oamilui%  Fintiua.  1.  iL,  one  of  the  great 
heroea  of  the  Boman  repaVHe,  He  waa  oenaor 
B.C.  403,  io  which  year  Livy  erroneously  places 
his  first  cooaular  tribunate.  I^e  waa  ooDsular 
tribune  Ibr  the  fint  thne  b  401,  and  for  the  aea- 
ond  time  in  398.  In  Z9<'>  Iw  was  dictator,  whflO 
he  gained  a  glorious  victory  over  the  Faliseana 
and  Fidenates,  took  Yeii,  and  entered  Rome  in 
triumph,  ridhig  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  white 
horses.  In  394  be  was  consular  tribune  for  tiie 
third  time,  and  reduced  the  Faliseana.  The 
story  of  the  sch(X>lmaBter  who  attempted  to  be- 
tray the  town  of  Falerii  to  CanulUis  bt  longs  to 
this  campaign.  In  391  Camillua  was  accused 
of  having  made  an  unfair  distribution  of  the 
booty  of  Veii,  and  went  voluntarily  into  exile 
to  Ardeo.  Next  year  (390)  the  Uauls  took 
Rome,  and  laid  alege  to  Ardea.  The  Romane 
in  the  Capitd  recalled  Camilliis,  and  appointed 
him  dictator  in  his  abeoice.  Camillua  iiastily 
eoUeeted  an  annj,  attadted  the  Gatda^  and  de> 
feated  tlicm  completely.  Vid.  Bren.xi's.  His 
feUow-citiieoe  saluted  him  aa  the  seoood  Bom- 
idm.  In  999  OamOha  waa  dictator  a  third 
time,  and  defeated  the  Volaciana,  ^■Equians, 
and  other  natioos.  In  886  he  wae  consular 
tribme  for  the  fourth,  hi  884  for  ti»e  fUlh.  and 
in  SSI  f  r  the  eixth  time.  In  868  he  was  ap 
pointed  dictator  a  fourth  time  to  resist  the  roga- 
tions of  C.  Licinius  Stolo.  Next  year,  867,  he 
was  dictator  a  fifth  time,  and,  though  *  iLrlity 
years  of  age,  he  completely  defeated  the  Gnuls. 
He  died  of  the  pestilence,  365.  Caiuillus  was 
Uie  great  general  of  his  age,  and  tlie  resolote 
champion  of  the  patrician  order.  His  hi-story 
has  received  nmcn  legendary  and  traditional 
fables,  and  requires  a  careful  critical  sifting. — 
2.  Sr.,'  son  of  No.  1,  first  prator  367. — 3.  I-^ 
also  son  of  No.  1,  was  dictator  350,  in  order  to 
hold  the  comitia,  and  consul  849,  when  he  de> 
feated  the  Gauls.— 4.  L.,  s<in  of  No,  2,  consul 
888,  when  he  took  Tibur,  and,  in  cooiunctioo 
with  Vk  eoQeagne  Ifanina,  completed  ue  enb- 
jugation  of  Ladum.  In  325  he  was  consul  a 
second  time. — 5.  M,  proconsul  of  Africa  in  the 
rei^  of  Tiberins,  defeated  the  Nmnidian  Tae> 
Carinas,  AD.  17. — 6.  M..  sbrtianu-d  Scbiboni- 
ANUs,  consul  AJ).  82,  under  Tiberius.  At  the 
beginning  of  llie  rdbn  of  CUndine  he  was  la> 
gate  of  Dalmatia,  where  ho  revolted,  but  WBt 
conquered,  42,  sent  into  exile,  and  died  53. 

CamIbds  {Ku/ieipo^:  Kafieiptvg),  a  Dorian 
town  on  the  western  coast  of  the  island  of 
Rhodes.  s.ai<l  to  have  been  founded  by  Camirus, 
son  of  Corcaplius  and  Cydippe,  and  tlie  princi' 
pal  town  in  the  ishuid  before  the  foundation  of 
Rhodes.  It  wae  the  birth^plaoe  of  the  poet  FS* 
sander. 

CamIsa  (Ktlfiiaa),  a  fortress  in  Cappadoeia. 

twenty-throe  Roman  milcn  enpt  of  St-bajite,  [de- 
stroyed in  the  time  of  Strabo,  but  rebuilt  at  a 
Inter  peiiodj 
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[Camissako*  a  OiritD,  father  of  the  cele- 
brated Dntnmes,  -was  made  satrnp  uf  part  itf 
Cilicin  bordci  iuf^  ou  Cappailocia  bv  Artaxcrxe* 
Ibetnoo:  be  fell  in  Uie  war  of  ArtaaEOCXes 
■gaiost  the-  CnJusii,  B.C.  :{85.J 

Camus,*:.  Ckhshm. 

Cam  I- A.N  i  A  (Cani|)anu»:  now  Trrradi  Lavoro), 

district  of  lUily,  the  name  of  which  is  pi\.>ba- 
bly  derived  from  campv*,  "  a  plain,"  was  bound- 
M  on  tht  noithwest  by  Latiuni,  Dorth  and  ca«t  by 
Samnium,  southoast  by  Luoanin.  and  south  aud 
■outbwMt  by  th«  Tyrrfaeuiau  iSea.  It  was  sep- 
■ratod  fromXiitiam  bprtbe  Rivtr  Iirb,UKl  from 
Lucanla  at  a  later  tune  by  the  River  Sihirus, 
though  in  the  tinie  of  Augustus  it  did  not  cx- 
Uod  furtlMr  wrath  tluui.  the  pramootory  of  Mi- 
iwrviL  lu  bUU  earlier  times  the  Aper  Campa- 
mu  iooluded  ooly  th^  oouotry  round  Capua. 
Ilie  eouDtnr  along  the  ooaat  from  the  Uria  to 
ihe  Promuiitoty  of  Minerva  i«  a  plain  itx  losod 
by  the  Apeuniues,  wliich  sweep  ix>uud  it  in  the 
form  of  a  aemicircle.  Campania  is  a  voleame 
aoUDtry,  to  which  circumstance  it  was  mainly 
indebted  for  its  extraordinary  fertility,  fur  which 
it  was  celebrated  in  antiquity  above  all  other 
lauds.  It  produc(-xl  corn,  wine,  oil,  and  CTery 
kind  of  fi  uit  in  the  frroatt  st  abundance,  and  in 
many  ]mrU  truiis  could  bo  j;athored  throe  tinies 
in  tljc  year.  The  fcrlihty  of  the  swiil,  the  beauty 
of  the  sccncrv,  and  tJic  softness  of  the  elitnatc, 
the  heat  of  wliich  was  tempered  by  the  delicious 
breezes  of  tlie  sea,  procured  for  Campania  the 
fpithei  F'lijr.  n  nanjc  which  it  jnstly  dcforved. 
it  was  Uie  favorite  retreat  in  summer  of  the  Ilo- 
man  nobtos,  whose  vilks  studded  a  considerable 
part  of  its  coast.  OBpeoially  in  the  ncii^hlwrluwd 
of  Haia  The  prineipal  river  was  tiie  YuLTVa- 
KOn:  the  minor  rivers  were  the  Iaib,  Sato, 

CLA.VIfS,  SKriL-THlS,  SaRXUS,  uud  StLAEUS.  Tljc 

ciiief  lakes  were  LucaiNUs,  AcHEauaiA,  Avkii- 
NOB,  and  LrnaxA,  most  of  them  craters  of  ex- 
tinct volcanoes.  The  earliest  inhabitants  of  the 
country  were  the  Ausones  aud  Osci  or  OncL 
Tliey  were  subsequently  conqnered  by  the  Etrus- 
cans, who  became  the  masters  of  almost  all  the 
oouutrv.  In  the  time  of  the  Homans  we  find 
three  distiDet  people,  besides  the  Greek  ftopula- 
tion  of  Ci  M.*;:  1.  The  C7awy)aMi',  properly  so  eall- 
etl,  a  mixed  race,  coosistu^  of  £tru!<.euu»  and 
the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country,  dwell- 
ing along  the  coast  from  Sbuessa  to  PsBstum. 
Thcj  were  the  ruling  race:  their  history  is 
given  nnder  Capua,  Uieir  chief  city.  2.  Sidi- 
ciNi,  an  Auaouian  neoplc,  in  the  northwest  of 
the  country,  on  the  iHinlers  of  Samninrn.  8.  Pi- 
GKimni,  in  the  southeast  of  the  country. 

[CamfAms.  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Tungri 
in  the  war  of  CiTilis  MEainst  the  K<Mnai»  in  A. 
D.71.] 

Campk  (Ktt//T9),  a  monster  which  pmrded  the 
Cyelo|>eR  in  Tartarus,  was  killcrl  by  Jupiter 
^■us)  when  he  wanted  the  assistance  of  the 
Pjokpes  against  the  Titans. 

[Campi  Canixi,  a  tract  of  country  in  tlie  land 
of  the  Raeti,  corresponding  to  the  moderm  Teuin 
valley.] 

[Campi  DiOMfnft  or  Diomedis,  n  district  of 
Apulia.    Vid.  Diom£oe8  and  Camusii/M.! 

Campi  LapidSi  (neilovXtduie^:  wm  m  Orau), 
"  Plain  of  Rt<.nes''  in  the  south  of  (hxul,  east  of 
the  |thooe,  near  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the 
108 


road  Aiom  Aries  to  Marseilles.  These  stooea 
were  probably  deposited  by  tlie  llhouo  and  the 
Druentia  (now  Durance)  when  their  course  was 
different  from  what  it  ia  at  pres^nit.  This  stD> 
gular  plain  was  known  cvcjj  to  ^i^ehyhis,  who 
says  that  Jupiter  (Zeus)  lained  down  tiiese 
stones  from  heaven  to  assist  Hercules  in  bis 
fi^'ht  with  the  Liguriaua,  after  the  hero  had  shot 
away  all  his  arrows.  A  sweet  herbage  grows 
underneath  and  betweeu  the  stones,  and  ooo 
sequentlv,  in  ancient  as  well  as  in  mcxlem  tinofli^ 
flocks  vf  sheep  were  pastured  on  this  plain. 

Camti  MAoai  (Maxpo2  Kuftmi),  tto  "Low 
Plains,"  a  tract  of  countr\-  between  Parma  and 
Modcno,  celebrated  for  the  wool  of  its  sheep. 
There  appears  to  have  been  a  plaee  of  tiie  aanii 
name,  where  oimual  rncctin;,'s  of  the  neighbor- 
ing people  were  held  even  iu  the  time  of  Btrabok 

[UAMPi  PffUBOKJBt,  a  Tolcanic  distriofe  of  Om- 
pania,  extendini^  from  Putcoli  to  OoBUB^  mid 
containing  Mount  Vcsuvius.j| 

OiUfn  lUimli,  a  nhiin  in  Oa  noi^  of  nnlf, 
near  Verona,  where  Mariut  and  ^frllnt  deioat* 
ed  the  Cimbri,  B.C.  101. 

[^CAHPduONUM  (Ka^TTodowov:  wt^  Kempten), 
a  city  of  ancient  Kutia.] 

Campus  MautIus,  the  "  Plain  of  Mars,"  fre- 
quently called  the  Campus  'simulv,  was,  iu  its 
wiliest  gignitieatioo,  the  open  plum  at  Roma 
outt-ide  the  city  wull-;,  Ivini,'  bclwtcii  the  Til>or 
and  the  hills  Capitoliuus,  Quii iuai,  un<i  riueius; 
but  it  was  more  usually  used  to  signify  the 
northwest  portion  <if  the  plaiu  lying  in  the' bend 
of  tlie  Tiber,  which  nearly  surrounded  it  on 
three  sides,  llie  southern  portion  of  the  ^^ain^ 
in  the  noighl)orh<K)d  of  the  Circus  Flainmius, 
was  called  Ciacua  I'LAMiMUSt  or  Campus  Fult 
MiMi-8,  or  PoATA  Flamivia.  Tho  Campat  Mai^ 
tius  is  said  t4)  have  belonged  originally  to  the 
Tarquius,  aud  to  have  become  the  property  of 
the  state,  and  to  haira  been  oonseerand  to  Sfan 
upon  the  cxpubioo  of  tlie  kings.  IK  re  tlie  Ro- 
man youths  were  accustomed  to  perform  their 
gymnastio  and  warlike  exereiaes^  and  liore  tiie 
eomitia  of  the  centuries  were  held.  At  <  later 
time  it  was  surrounded  by  porticoes^  templea,  and 
other  pnblio  baildii^  It  was  induded  witluD 
the  city  walls  by  Aurelian.  Some  modem  writ- 
ers make  three  divisions  of  the  Campus  Mar- 
tins, and  6upp>se  that  there  was  a  portion  of 
tlie  jil.'iin  lying  between  the  Campns  Martina 
proper  and  the  Circus  Flaminius,  called  Cam- 
1  vs  TiBKaiMin  or  Cam  pes  Minor,  but  this  sup- 
position does  not  rest  on  sufficient  cvidcnoa. 
Tlie  Campus  Minor  mentioned  by  Catullus  (It., 
8)  probably  refers  to  another  Campus  altogether. 
R<>specting  the  other  Campi,  vid.  Koma. 

Canack  {KatuKTj),  tbughter  of  jEtAui  and 
Enaretc,  bore  several  chil(U-cn  to  Neptune  (Po- 
seidon). 

Canaciips  {Km  nxnr).  1.  A  Sieyoninn  Rrti?t, 
flourished  Il.C.  r)lt»-5u8,  and  executed,  amoi^ 
other  works,  a  colossal  atatua  of  ApoQo  PUl^ 
eius  at  Miletus,  which  was  carried  to  Eobatana 
by  Xerxes,  479. — 2.  A  Sicyoniou  artist^  proba- 
bly ffrandson  of  the  former,  from  whom  he  ia 
not  distinguished  by  the  ancients.  lie  and  Pa- 
troclcs  cast  the  statues  of  two  Spartans,  who 
had  fought  m  the  battle  of  jEgospotamoo,  Bid 
40S. 

Cakm  {Kuvat :  now  Ktmot-Kdi),  a  aea-poft 
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of  iEoIU,  in  Asia  Minor,  opposite  to  Lesbos. 
iSitu  Uiis  was  the  rrumuutury  (^aaas,  the  term- 
mooo  of  a  nufe  of  mountaiM  «aU«d  by  thil 
»iiiur  uiirnt! .  ilsi)  named  Her«.Ki.  ^'tl/a,] 

CAXAsiatM  or  (jA^iAiiTRifiUM  {HuvaoTpov,  Ka- 
MVTpcuop,  sc.  uKpuT^piov,  9  KowKnYntV  ^7  • 
DOW  (Jape  Faillari),  Uic  lijuthcastcru  extTCmity 
of  tbo  peoiuAula  ruiiejie  iu  Macedonia. 

Cohabm  (KovtSuin?),  a  queen  of  the  -^Ithio- 
pLuts  of  Mwoe,  iuvajcni  Egypt  B.C.  lii,  but  was 
•inveu  bade  ami  ilefeat<:J  by  i'cUxMiius,  the  fio- 
OMD  governor  of  i:^>pt.  Her  name  leami  to 
have  been  TfT«fir>"  io  all  tfafl  qaeeu  iA  ufithio- 

CxsDAVLtn  {Kav6av7.ri^),  also  callod  Myrsilus, 
Itft  Hwai?IM  king  of  Lydiii.  His  wife  cotupel- 
led  CJyge*  to  put  her  busbiiuJ  U>  dcalli,  in  eou- 
MqiMuoe  of  perdooiil  i^posuro.  Uygea  theu 
■urried  the  qoeeo  and  mounted  the  thraoe,  B. 
f.  7h'.. 

CA.sDAviA,  CA.NOAva  MoNTEs  (uow  Cnulo), 
tibe  BMMBitaioa  aeparatiug  Illyricum  from  Haoe- 
lijaia,  acrt.>^3  vrhidi  the  \'ia  l-Itjuutiii  ran. 

CaxuIuuu  l^aoMOMoRiiiM  ^uow  liat-tl-Abiad, 
Otfe  Bimca),  oorthwwfc  of  Hippo  Zaritiia,  oo  the 
DLirlLoro  c*.);i;t  of  Zougitana,  m  Afiira,  fcruis 
Um  westem  ht»aUiaud  uf  ibe  biuud  iiij>poueu&tJi. 

[Cmbiw»  dau^ter  of  Jaam,  marned  Fkm, 
kiK  of  Lutium  m  It.dy.    VitL  Piooa.] 

OudcCuu    Kid.  Uaxu. 

CUaiDta,  whoae  real  name  was  Oratidia,  was 
a  Keapolitau  female,  held  up  by  Horace  to  con- 
tempt as  an  old  soroereas.  (A/nnI*  6*  17  ;  Hai^ 

(XuaxiOB  Gallus.    Vid.  Oallcb. 

C-tsi.NitJi  Rebilus.  •TiJ.  Hkbilus. 

Caxia  ^Ktuv),  the  coDsteihitiou  uf  tbe  Great 
Dtf.  The  muet  impurtuut  btar  in  this  >  u-t.  1 
UtfcjQ  was  specially  mimed  CaniK  vr  (\tinculii, 
Aod  alio  Hirliu.  About  B.C.  4DU  tlic  bciiucai 
nm^  of  Siriu»  at  Atheus,  correspoiidiug  with 
Uh:  t-titraace  of  tbe  bud  iuto  the  ivj^n  L»'o,  mark- 
eii  tbe  hottest  season  of  the  year,  auil  thi^j  ob- 
•tfvatien  bdng  taken  ou  trust  by  the  lloinans, 
vithottt  coiMtderiD^  whcLlier  it  suitod  their  age 
taieoootryf  the  ilanet  CunicuUnex  became  pio- 
mfaal  amoo^  them,  as  the  Dog  Dayt  are  among 

L>jrj^lvc.^  The  coDittllati  of  tlio  Little  Dwj 
VM  called  I^rocyon  {li^Kvuv),  literally  tniUH- 
IsIkI  AnU  e»Mm,  AiUeeomt^  beeauae  in  Oreeee 
this  eoiistollation  nses  boliacally  In-forc  the 
QfMt  Dog.  When  Bootes  was  regarded  as 
lunis  (vtdl  AscToe),  Procyon  beeame  Ma»ra, 
Um  dog  of  Icarius. 

CAxsjk  (Cannensis:  now  Cantu),  a  Tilia|{e  in 
ipulia,  northeast  of  CMinriiim,  sitoated  m  an 
cileOHTe  plain  east  of  tbe  Aufidus  and  north  of 
the  naU  river  Vergellus,  memorable  for  the 
4deat  of  the  Romans  by  Uonnibal,  B.C.  216. 
CA-NNiNEyATas.  Vid.  Batavi, 
Caxubcs  or  Canopcs  [Kdvufior  or  Ku'i  r.;TO';), 
kccofdiug  to  Grecian  story,  tlie  hehuaiiiuu  of 
Veoelaos,  who,  on  hid  return  from  Troy,  died 
b  E'.^ypt,  and  was  buriod  on  the  site  of  the  town 
o(  CAiiuhuft,  which  derived  \iA  name  from  him. 

Cisftaos  or  OawAras  (Kufwtfof,  Kctvwiror :  Ko- 
*v''rv'  niina  west  of  Aboukir)iAXi  important 
<ity  uo  the  coast  of  JLiower  Kgypt^  near  the  west^ 
mnott  moofli  the  Nile,  wludi  was  henoe 
aOcd  the  Caoopic  Mouth  (rd  KavutiKOv  arCfia). 
h  VIS  floe  hnndred  and  twenty  stadia  (twelve 


geographical  miles)  east  of  Alexiiudiea,  and 
was  (at  least  at  ouu  time)  the  capital  uf  the 
Nomoe  Meoelaitee.  It  had  a  great  tem|rfe  <^ 
Serapis,  and  a  c<ji»?iilerable  commerce;  and  its 
iuhabilaiitd  were  proverbial  for  their  luxury 
{Kavij6iafi6c).  After  the  establishmeot  of  Chrit> 
tiauity,  the  city  rapi  ily  dccliucd. 

Cantaaiu,  a  people  in  the  north  of  Spua 
Tbe*  Romans  origimdly  gave  this  name  to  all 
the  peoj)le  on  the  uorlhemxoast  of  Spain  ;  but 
when  Uiev  became  better  acquainted  with  the 
country,  the  name  was  restrieted  to  the  people 
bounded  on  the  eiist  by  the  Aatures  and  on  the 
west  by  the  Autrigones.  The  Cautabri  were  a 
fierae  and  warlike  people,  and  were  only  sub- 
dued by  Augustus  after  n  atruggla  of  several 
years  (B.C.  2o-l'.i)- 

CANTuAauii  (Ka^f>c^t»4j.  1.  A  statuary  and 
cmbi>sscr  of  Sicyon,  flounahed  about  fi.C.  268.— 
[2.  Ca.ntii.vui  h.  u  '^»niio  jxiet  of  Alliens,  proba- 
bly of  the  old  comedy,  of  whom  a  lew  frag- 
ments are  extant,  eoUeeted  in  Mcineke't  JF^vgm, 
Comic.  Gr<t<:,  vol.,  1.,  p.  402-3.] 

[CA>TUAa(;s  (KuvOapof),  oue  of  the  three  sub- 
divisions of  the  Pirana,  tbei  harbor  of  Atibena, 
so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  K^h  Oupor.] 

Caxtuus  (Kuvi/ofL  an  Argonaut,  sun  of  Caue- 
thua  or  of  Abas  of  Euboea,  was  shun  in  Lit^a 
by  Cephalion  or  Caphaurus. 
*  CAMTiuM  (Cantii :  now  JCerU),  a  district  of 
Britain  neaiiy  tbe  same  as  the  modoti  Xerii, 
but  iucluiled  LoNiti.MUM :  [the  eastern  cxtremi^ 
of  this  duitrict  formed  the  Cantium  Promontort* 
um,  DOW  North  I^hretand.] 

Cakul&u'b,  C,  tribune  of  the  plebs  B.G.  445, 
pniposed  the  law  cstablishinf^  conuubium,  or  the 
light  of  intermarriage,  between  the  patriciaoa 
an  1  {tlelis.  He  also  proposed  that  the  people 
>h<'ulil  luive  the  right  of  choosing  the  consuls 
from  either  the  patricians  or  Uiu  plcbe;  but  this 
proposal  was  not  carried,  and  it  waa  rcaolved 
instead,  that  military  tribunes,  with  consular 
power,  should  bo  elected  from  cither  order  iu 
place  of  the  consuls. 

CaxOsIum  (Canusinus:  now  Canoaa),  a  town 
in  Apulia,  on  the  Aulidus,  and  on  the  high  road 
from  Rome  to  Brundtdum,  founded,  neeordiag 
to  tradition,  by  Dioniedc,  wheoce  the  surround- 
ing country  was  called  Campu$  IHonmUt.  It 
was,  at  all  events,  a  Greek  ediooy,  and  both 
Greek  and  O^ean  were  spoken  there  in  tlie  time 
of  Horace.  {Camuini  more  bUittguittUoT^  iiaLf 
u  10,  ;]o )  Canosium  was  a  town  of  eoosid- 
erable  imfxirtauce,  but  suffered  greatly,  like 
most  of  tlie  other  towns  in  tbe  south  of  Italy, 
during  the  second  Punic  war.  Here  the  re* 
mains  of  the  Roman  army  took  refuge  after 
their  defeat  at  Cannaj.  B.C.  216.  It  was  cele- 
I  brated  for  its  mules  and  its  woollen  manufao 
tiires,  but  it  had  a  deficient  iiqpply  of  water, 
(llor.,  Sat.,  i.,  5.  '.»!.)  Hiore  are  aoU  ttom  of 
the  ancient  town  near  Canom. 

CanCtius  or  CAiorOTius.     1.  P.,  a  distin 
gui^he  1  orator,  frequently  mentioned  in  Cico 
i-o  s  oration  for  Clueutius. — 2.  Tl,  tribune  of 
the  plebs  B.C.  44,  a  violent  opponent  of  Antony 
and,  after  the  establishment  t»f  the  triumvirate, 
of  Uctaviouus  also.   Ue  was  taken  prisoner  at 
the  eapture  of  Perusia,  and  waa  pot  to  death  by 
Octaviaiius.  10. 

1    GArXaxbs  (Kan-avei^f),  son  of  Hipponous  and 
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or  Laodicc,  aod  fiither  of  Sthetielut, 
was  one  of  the  seven  heroes  who  marched  from 
▲igot  agaiost  Tbcbett.  Ue  was  struck  by  Ju- 
|Nt«r  (Zeus)  with  lightning,  $m  be  was  scaliug 
the  walU  of  niebes,  because  he  had  dared  U) 
iiafy  the  god  While  his  body  was  bunung,  his 
wife,  Evadne^  leaped  into  tiie  flsmea  aod  d«* 

Stroyed  hirsclf. 

hJAi'AJiA  (uow  l<u  VetUa*  da  Caparra)^  a  city 
of  Lnsitaaia,  in  tiie  temtocy  of  the  Vettooes.] 

(-'Ai  tr  uv,  the  star.    l^d.  Capra. 

(jAf  jbU^  MAKTikHVB  MiNSUs  Fkux,  a  oattve 
off  Carthage,  probaUy  flonrished  toward  the 
oloie  of  tlie  fifth  ceatury  of  OUT  era.  He  is  tlic 
AuUior  of  a  work  in  uiue  bo<>k«,  composed  iu  a 
medley  of  ptx^se  and  various  kinds  of  vurse,  after 
the  fashion  of  the  Sutyra  Meoippeo  of  Varro. 
It  is  a  sort  of  eneycloj)a;dia,  aod  was  much  es- 
teemed iu  the  Middle  Ages.  The  tii-bt  two 
books,  which  are  an  introduction  to  the  rest, 
consL^t  of  au  allegory,  eutitled  the  Nuptials  of 
rhilolog^'  uud  ilcrcury,  while  iu  the  reniaiuiug 
oeven  are  expounded  Uie  principles  of  the  seven 
liberal  arts,  Grammar,  Dialectic's,  Rhetoric,  Ge- 
ometry, Arithmetic,  Astronomy,  and  Music,  in- 
cluding Poetry. — EditioM:  By  Hugo  Ovothis, 
Lugd.  Bat,  I6y9  ;  and  by  Kopp,  Fmucf.,  1836. 

(Jatkna  (Capenas,  -AUs:  now  Civitueoltit  an 
uninhabited  hill),  an  aooient  EtroBoan  town 
founded  by  and  d.  pendent  on  Veii,  submitted 
to  the  Komans  ikC  HVd^  the  year  after  the  eoo- 
qneat  of  Veii,  and  tubsequeotlj  beeame  s  Ro> 
man  muuii  ipium.  In  its  territory  was  the  cel- 
ebrated grove  and  temple  of  Feronia,  on  the 
aOMll  rirar  Capenas.    Vid.  Fekoma. 

OtfiifA  Pons.    Vid  KoMA. 

[CATiiKAs  (now  7'afflia  Fouo),  ft  small  river 
of  Etruria.    Vid.  Cai'kjja.] 

Cai'ea,  FlaviuS)  a  RomaD  grammarian  of  un- 
certain dat«,  whose  works  are  quoted  rf-peat- 
edly  by  Priscian,  and  of  whom  we  have  two 
■hart  treat i.s<.s  extant:  printed  by  Putschius, 
Oramtnat.  Latin,  AueL  AniifU^  p. 
Hanov.,  1605. 

[CarERMAini  (Kawsj^raoiyf,  now  TM-Bmn),  a 

5 lace  m  Oalike^  on  tho  nortbeni  ihoro  of  Lake 
iberiaa.] 

Oanm  Savicio.    Vid  Siltito. 

CArnlBsis  (Ka^;?/)f  I  f  :  now  Capo  d'Oro),  a 
rOclgr  aod  dangerous  |»oau>otory  on  the  aouth- 
caat  off  EaboBO,  whore  the  Greek  fleet  is  said  to 

have  beo^  wrecked  on  its  return  from  Troy. 

[CArUAUaus  (Ka£avpof),  sou  of  Ainphithoniis 
■od  the  nymph  Tritonis,  slew  the  Argonaut 
Can  thus.] 

[CAPuiaA  {Ku^etpa),  daughter  of  Oceanus,  is 
■aki  to  have  reared  Neptune  (Poseidon)  iu 
Bbodea.]  • 

CATHViE  (Kar^ioi  :  Kn^frtV,  Kadvurtj^),  a 
town  iu  Arcadia,  northwest  of  Orchonieuus. 

Cavito,  C.  ATfciua.  1.  Tribune  of  the  plebs 
B.C.  S."),  wlicn  he  opposed  the  triumvir>;. — 2. 
Son  of  No.  I,  au  eminent  Roman  jurist,  was  ap- 
pomted  Curator  aquarmn publimnmkk  AJ>.  18, 
aod  held  this  oflico  till  his  death,  21.  TTo  :,'aincd 
the  favor  of  both  Augustus  aod  Tiberius  by 
flattery  and  obseqaioonieM.  Howroto 
oufl  legal  works,  vch'u  h  are  cited  in  the  Dij^ost 
and  elsewhere.  Capito  and  his  contemporary 
labeo  were  reckoned  the  hvhest  legal  autbor- 
ItiMoff  thiir  day,andworo  ftofendmofftwo 
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legal  schools,  to  which  most  of  the 
belonged.  llic  selnK-ls  took  their  respective 
u.'iines  from  distiuguifihed  disciples  of  those  ju- 
rists. The  followers  of  Capito  were  called 
fi  otn  Masurius  Sabinus,  Sabiniani ;  and  after- 
wai-d  trom  Uassiua  LongiDoa  Cosnom.  Uie 
followers  of  Labeo  took  fnm  Proeoios  tho  name 

I'rcHtil'  iani. 

Cai'Ito,  C.  FoNTKiua.  1.  A  friend  of  M.  Anto- 
ny, accompaided  Mmttam  to  Braodirian,  BCL 
y?,  when  the  latter  was  sent  to  effect  a  reconcil- 
iation betwecu  Octavianus  and  Antony.  (iioK^ 
Sat.,  i,  5,  82.)  Capito  remained  wllh  Aalonyt 
and  went  with  him  to  the  East — [2.  C.  Foo- 
teius,  son  of  No.  1,  was  consul  iu  A.D.  12,  to- 
gether with  Oermanicus,  and  afterward  bad,  aa 
proconsul,  the  ftdniniBtrataon  of  the  provioce 
of  Asia ;  he  was  accused  subsequently  on  ac- 
couut  of  liib  couduet  iu  Asia,  but  was  acquitted.] 

CAPiToiiNcs,  JClIus,  one  of  the  ikriptoreM 
Ilirtoricr  Aurputix,  lived  in  the  reign  of  Diocle- 
tian (A.U  264-306),  and  wrote  the  lives  of  nine 
cnipcroro:  1.  Antoninoa  Hm;  2.  M.  Anrdioi; 
3.  L  Verus  ;  4.  Pertinax;  6.  Clodius  Albinus; 
6.  Opilius  Macrinus ;  7.  11m  two  Maximiui ;  & 
The  three  Gordioot;  9.  llaiinns  and  Balbmns. 
The  best  editions  of  the  Scriptoret  Itistorict  Au- 
autta  are  by  ISahuasius,  Tar.,  1620 ;  ScbreTO- 
UoB,  Lugd.  Bat,  1«7]. 

CaTITOI  INLS,  MaNUCS.      ITti  MANMCa 

CAriiouKUs  Moxa.    Vid.  Catitouvm,  Koma. 
CapiToiIifoo,  PKmiAra,  waa,  aeeonJing  to 

the  Scholiast  ou  Horace  (Sat,  i.,  4,  94^  intrust- 
ed with  the  care  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  on  the 
Capitol  (whence  be  was  c|^led  Capitoiinus),  and 
was  accused  of  having  stolen  the  crown  of  Ju 
piUr,  but  was  acquitted  by  the  judges  in  oonse 
queoce  of  his  Uiug  a  fricud  of  Augustus.  Xbo 
snnaamo  Capitoiinus  appears,  however*  to  hKr% 
been  a  rcguhir  family-name  of  the  gens. 

Cai  itolLnus,  QuiktIus.    Vid  Quixxics. 

CAi  iTuiiLM,  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Optimwi 
Maximus  at  itomc,  was  pituntcd  on  the  Moos 
Capitoiinus,  which  derived  its  name  from  the 
temple.  Tbia  Uil  is  in  figure  an  irregular  ob> 
lout,',  with  two  more  elevated  summits  at  the 
Doitheni  and  .soutbera  ends.  The  northern 
imnmitk  whidi  is  ■oiue  what  h^her  and  ttoeper, 
was  the  Akx  or  citadel  of  R(  ine,  and  is  now 
oocupied  by  the  church  of  .^Ira  CWi  ;  while  tho 
■outoeni  atnunit,  whi^  Is  now  oorcrod  in  port 
by  tlie  Palazzo  Caffarelli,  was  the  site  of  the 
Capitouum.  llie  temple  is  laid  to  have  been 
called  tho  Capitolium,  becauso  a  human  bead 
{caput)  was  disoov^cd  in  digging  the  fouuda- 
tioiM.  The  building  of  it  was  cr>mnieDcod  by 
Tar^uioitu  Priscus,  and  it  was  finished  by  Tar- 

Soimus  Suporbos,  but  was  not  dedicated  ul  tbt 
lirtl  year  of  the  republic,  B.C.  607,  by  the 
Bul  >1.  Horalius.    It  was  burned  down  in  the 
civil  wars,  88,  but  was  rebuilt  by  Sulla,  and  was 
dcdicate<l  by  Q.  Catulus,  69.    U  ^'as  burned 
I  dowu  a  second  time  by  the  soldiers  of  Vitolliua, 
AJ>.  60,  and  was  reUiilt  bv  Vcaposian  ;  bat  H 
'  was  burned  down  a  third  time  in  the  reign  of 
1  Titus,  80,  aod  was  again  rebuilt  by  Domitiao 
I  with  greater  splendor  than  before.  The  Gapi 
tol  contained  tnroe  cells  under  the  parae  roof 

ithe  middle  cell  was  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  hence 
doioribed  as  "oMrfia  qui  sodetwfo  Deoa*'  (Or. 
oa  FomLt  ir,  9,  n)b  and  oo  dilMr  side  wow 
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the  cells  of  Ins  attgnJut  ddtiea,  Sxmo  and  10-  f  TW*  -vere  other  dhWont  trader  Hw  later  «b» 

oerra.    The  Oapit'>I  waa  oae  of  tho  most  I'm-  pcrora.    Cappadocia  was  a  rough  and  geiioralljr 

Klog  buildiogs  at  Rome,  and  was  adorned  aa  1  tterile  moiintaio  region,  bordered  by  the  chain* 
tted  the  majesty  of  the  king  of  tlte  gods.  It  of  tiie  Partadres  on  the  north,  the  Sotdimbs 
vaa  iD  tfa«  Ibrm  of  a  square,  namely,  two  bund-  on  the  east,  and  the  Taurus  on  the  south,  and 
red  fe«t  oo  each  fide,  and  was  approached  by  1  intersected  by  that  of  tho  ANH-TAiniue,  on  the 
a  flight  of  one  hundred  steps.   I'he  gates  were  |  side  of  whose  lentral  piouotain,  Aao.sua,  stood 


cf  brtmze,  and  the  ceiliu^'s  and  tiles  gilt  The 
gildin;?  alon*>  eost  Doruitian  twelve  thousand 
talents,  lu  ihe  Capitol  were  kept  tlie  Sibylline 
boafea  Here  the  consuls,  upon  entering  oo  their 
office,  offered  sacrifices  and  took  their  vows  ; 
and  hUber  the  victorious  general,  who  entered 
Iht  eH^  in  triumph,  was  carried  in  his  triumphal 
la  return  thanks  to  the  father  of  the  ^oda. 
AlUioagh  the  words  .^rz  Capitoliumque  are  projv 
erly  used  to  signify  the  whme  hill,  yet  we  some- 
limes  find  the  t.  rm  Arr  applied  alone  to  the 
whole  bill  aiooe  the  hill  itself  constituted  a  nat* 
ml  eitadel  to  tha  city,  and  eometime*  the  term 
CixpUoltuin  to  the  whole  hill,  on  acoount  of  the 


the  capital  Mazaea,  afterward  C^caAaKA  ad  Aa* 

OJRVU.  Its  chief  rivers  were  the  Halts  and  tha 
Melas.  Its  fine  pa£turea  supported  abiiudanoa 
of  good  horses  and  mules. 

CArPADox  (Kan-rrdSo^:  now  KonaxX  n  tribu- 
tary of  the  lialys,  rising  in  Mount  Lilhrud,  in 
the  chain  of  Paryadres,  and  forming  the  north- 
western boaiidaij4>f  Qappadoda,  oo  tha  aida  of 
Ualatia. 

Cafra  or  OAnuA  (Alf),  Am  brigfateat  star 

in  tlie  constellation  of  the  Aufiga  or  Charioteer, 
is  eometimes  called  OUnia  Vapella^  because  it 
rested  on  the  sbonlder  (^ir)  T4r  i»MviK)  of  ^« 

Auriga.    This  star  wtia  snid  to  hnvo  i)cpn  orig- 


ioiportaoce  and  revereoce  attacliiog  (o  the  tern-  inolly  the  uym{>h  or  goat  who  nursed  the  infiant 
jk^  Moreorer,  as  the  Cbptol  waa  nearly  aa  Jupiter  (Zeus)  iu  Orete.    Vid.  Moa,  Amxltbju. 

Mfeosible  as  the  Arx,  it  is  somatimcs  called  Its  heliacal  rising  took  place  soon  Ixfore  tilt 
An  Tvneia  or  CapUolina,  bpt  tha  epithet  Tar-  winter  solstice,  and  thus  it  waa  termed  ngtnm 
peia  or  OapHolina  la  applied  to  distinguish  it '  j^vmmh. 

from  the  Arx  properly  so  called.  j    CaprAuIa  or  CatrAsia,    1.  (Now  Coprq/a),  a 

CAprlodoia  (KainradoKia :  Kamrudo^,  CappS-  small  island  off  the  coast  of  Etrurio,  between 
dss),  a  Strict  of  Asia  Minor,  to  which  diiTerent '  Populonia  and  the  northera  extremity  of  Cor 
boundaries  were  aaaigned  at  difft-rent  times.  \  sico,  inhabited  only  by  wild  goats,  whence  ita 


Under  the  Persian  empire  it  included  the  whole 
coootry  inhabited  by  a  people  of  Syrian  origin, 
who  were  called  (fram  ueir  complexion)  White 
SrriaBs  {XcvKocvpot),  and  also  Cappadoces, 
wnich  appears  to  have  been  a  word  of  Peraian 
origin.  Their  oountry  seems  to  h:iv<>  cmbraaed 
the  whole  northeastern  part  of  Asia  Minor  east 


name:  called  by  the  Greeks  KtyiXov. — 2.  (No^v 
Cabrera),  a  small  island  off  the  south  of  the  Ba- 
learis  Major  (oow  liajorea),  dangerooa  to  ahlp* 

— 8.  Vid.  jfloATEs. — i.  Vid.  FoBTXTyATVK  iNsruc 
Caprka  (now  Capri),  a  snndl  island,  nine 
milea  io  droumfareooe.  off  Canipnnia,  at  the 
southern  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Puteoli,  and 


reeoecuvely  from  their  pimdmity 

to  the  Euxinc  and  to  the  Taurus,  the  northern 
^srt  bcin^  ciUled  Cappadoda  ad  Poutum,  and 
aim  pi  V  PomoB,  the  aoothem  port  Oappa- 


of  the  Hulys  and  nortli  of  the  Taurus.  After-  two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  Promoutory  of 
vard  (but  whether  under  the  Peraiom  or  after  |  Minerva,  from  which  the  islnnd  had  been  sepa> 
tht  Jlacedonian  conquest  is  n  disputed  point)  rated  by  nn  eartlicjuake.  It  is  composed  of  cal- 
the  country  was  divided  into  two  j>arts,  whicli  cnrcous  meks,  which  rise  to  two  summits,  the 

highest  of  which  is  betweeo  one  tbouaaod  six 
hundred  and  one  thousand  seven  hundred  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  scenery  is  beautiful,  and 
the  climate  aoft  and  genial  Aeeordin^  to  tra* 
docia  nd  raurum,  and  then  dimply  Cappadoela : '  dilion.  it  was  originally  inhabited  by  the  Tele- 
tbe  fonner  waa  alao  called  Cappadocia  Mmor,  |  boo:,  but  afterward  belonged  to  the  iubabitanta 
pd  ^  latter  Oappodoeio  Major.  TToder  the  of  NeapKolia,  from  whom  Anguatoa  either  pm> 
Pcruoo  Empire,  the  whole  oountry  wns  gov'ern-  chased  it  or  obtained  it  in  exchange  for  tht 
edbyalioeof  hereditary  satraps,  who  traced  i^^land  Pithecuaa.  Here*  Tiberius  lived  the  las; 
Aor  deeeent  fivm  Anapbas,  an  Aduemenid,  one  j  ten  yeara  of  his  reign,  indulging  in  secret  de- 
•f  the  seven  chieftnins  that  slew  the  pseudo-  bauchery,  and  accessible  only  to  his  creatures. 
Smerdis,  and  who  soon  raised  themselves  to  the  He  erected  many  uagnifioeut  buildings  on  the 
jnsiUoo  of  tributary  kings.  After  a  temporary  island,  the  diief  of  which  was  the  villa  Jovis, 
■MpaaioQ  of  their  power  during  the  wars  be- '  and  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen, 
tween  the  suocefsors  of  Alexander,  when  Aria- 1  CaprIa  (Kairp/a),  a  large  salt  lake  in  Pam- 
-ftthes  1.  was  defeated  and  slain  by  Perdiceas  phylia,  near  the  coast,  between  Pergc  and  As* 
(ILC.  822).  the  Iringa  of  southern  Cappadocia  (re- 1  pendus.  , 

mcetiog  the  other  part,  vid.  FojnrH)  recovered  CArairoRNUs  (A/y««fpwf),  ihe  Coat,  n  sign  of 
fteir  ind«:pendence  under  Ariarathes  il.,  whose  the  z(Kiiac,  between  the  Archer  and  the  Water* 
Ustor}-  and  that  of  his  succeMOiB  will  be  found  man,  id  said  to  horo  fixight  with  Jupiter  agafaiat 

Toder  Ariarathes  and  Ariobabzaxis.    In  A.D.  the  Titiins. 

11,  Archekiis,  the  last  king,  die<l  at  Home,  and  j  Caprus  (Krfirpof).^  1.  (Now  Liille  Zah),  a 
Tiberioi  made  Cappadocia  a  Roman  pruvinee. '  river  of  Assyria,  rising  in  Mount  Zagro«i  (now 
Hi.  Arcuel.U  '-',  S  "  6.  Soon  Rfterward  the  .Vou^r/a/ws  o/"  A'wrJ/ '/an),  ond  flowing soutl  west 
dtttricts  of  CaUi>  Ilia  aitid  Meliteue,  which  had  ,  into  tlie  Tigris,  op{H>site  to  CsnsBi — 2.  A  httie 
before  belooged  to  Cilicia,  were  added  to  Cap-  river  of  nuygia.  rising  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
paii<)ci;t,  and  tia-  j.u'viti.c  th' n  coinpi  i^<'il  the  '  Cadmus,  and  flowing  north  into  the  Lycus. 
Ua  |iriefcctur£B  ol  Meiiteue,  Cataouia,  Cilicia,,  Catba  (CupsetAous:  now  UhaJ*af^,  a  strong 
fftiuus,  GarmiH^  lAtioiaBene,  Sorsanui-  andaoeientcity  io  theaoothweetof  ByiaecoB,in 

nwaiMb  Mid  MoiUMM  I  fforthen  Afrioa,  in  a  foiiln  oaaia,  surrui^^ 
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OA£Auaiua 


a  aandj  dCMrt  aboundiog  io  aerpeDU.    Its  foun- 1  was  to  obtain  the  iol«  gcyyenmient  hf  the  flNiib 

dation  TVJ13  ascribed  by  Irndition  to  the  Lihvan  tier  of  bis  brother;  aad  aflcr  niukiiip  sereral 
Hercuiea.  Id  the  war  with  Jugurlha,  who  used  I  uusucceMful  ultempU  upoo  the  life  of  Geta,  h« 
iiM  ft  tnaaure-city,  it  was  dMtroyad  by  HwiuB ;  |  at  length  pretamiM  t»  m  reooneiled  with  Iriai, 

and  hiiviiij,'  thus  thrown  liim  off  his  gnarfl,  he 
caused  bim  to  b«  murdered  io  the  anna  of  bia 
moUMr,  SIS.  Tin  aaMuaiiMitioo  of  Oeta  waa 
followed  by  the  execution  uf  many  of  the  mo^t 
diBtiuguiehed  men  of  the  atale^  wbom  Caracaiia 


but  it  waa  afterward  rebuilt  and  areoted  into  a 
Qoluay. 

Cap^a  (Capuamii,  OapQenaiai  Imfc  more 

monly  Cmiipanus:  now  Capua),  originally  call- 
ad  VoLTuaxcM,  the  chief  city  of  Campania  after 
Che  &U  of  OvMM,  ia  aaid  to  bave  aertved  ita 


suspected  of  &Toria|(  bia  btotiierii  enoae:  tlw 


name  from  Capya  Vid.  Capys,  No.  2.  Capua  celebrated  jurist  Pupinian  was  one  of  his  vic- 
was  either  founded  or  colonized  by  the  Etrua- 1  ttma.  Uia  crueltiea  and  extravagancea  knew 
eana,  aooording  to  aoroe,  fifty  yeara  before  the  no  boonda ;  and  after  ezbaoating  Italy  bv  hi* 
foundation  of  Rome,  and  it  became  at  an  early  extortioOi»  he  resolved  to  viaifc  the  didereot 
period  the  most  proeperous,  wealthy,  and  luxu- 1  proTinoea  of  the  empire,  which  became  the 
rioua  city  in  the  south  of  Italy.  In  B.C.  420  it  aoenes  of  freeb  atrocitiea.  In  214  he  visited 
waa  eonqaared  by  the  warlike  Sanmites  ;  aud  { Oftul,  Germany,  Daflta,  and  Thrace  ;  and,  in  eoO' 
the  population,  which  had  always  been  of  a  sequeoce  of  a  campaign  nf^aitist  tlio  Alernnnni, 
mixed  nature,  now  cuueieted  of  Ausoniaus,  Os-  j  he  assumed  the  euruatne  Alcinanuicu*.    in  'Hi 


Struscana,  and  Samnitea   At  a  later  time,  he  went  to  Syria  and  Egypt;  hia  aojonm  at 

Oapun,  ap-nin  attacked  by  the  Samnites,  placed  Alexandrea  was  marked  by  a  general  plauf^htei 
itself  under  the  j)roteotiou  of  Home,  348.  It  |  of  Uiu  iuluibiUiut^,  in  order  to  avenge  ccttoin 
revolted  to  Hannibal  after  the  battle  of  Cauns, '  sarcnatio  pleasantries  in  whidi  they  had  iodul- 
216,  but  was  taken  by  llie  HoMiarM  in  211,  was  ged  against  himself  and  liis  mother.  In  216  he 
fearfully  punished,  aud  never  recovered  its  for>  I  cixissed  the  Euphrates,  laid  waste  Mesopotamia^ 

mer  prosperity.    It  "  *  "  -  i  —  j  — .       ■  -  t.  ■ —   _i — 

pr{cfcctii-«,  who  w.is 


waa  DOW  goreroed  by  a 

Heiit  annually  to  the-  city 


and  returned 
Next  Year  lu' 


to 

a^'uin 


bdesso,  where  be 
took  the  field,  intending  to 


ux>m  liome.    It  received  a  Homau  colouy  by  i  cross  the  Tigris,  but  was  murdered  near  Fkima 

tlie  lex  agraria  of  Julioa  CMnr,       and  onder  by  Maertnos,  the  pratorian  pnd<ect   

Nero  a  colony  of  vettTans  was  settled  there. 
It  was  subsequently  destroyed  by  the  barbarians 
who  ioTaded  Italy.  The  modern  town  of  Capua 
is  built  nbout  three  miles  from  the  ancient  one, 
Ute  site  of  which  ia  iudicated  by  the  ruioa  of  an 
ampbillicatre. 
c  vpoT  VanA  nBOMOMTOftimL    Fid  Braobo* 

OA 

Oaptb  (Kunn'f).  1.  Son  of  AMaraeua  and 
Hieromuemone,  and  father  of  Anchisea — 2.  A 
aompaniou  of  .£neas,  from  whom  Oapua  waa 
aaid  to  have  derived  its  name. 

Capv8  SiLvlua.    Vid.  Savroa. 

CAPifTluM  or  CapItTum  (now  Caphzi),  enlled 
by  Cicero  Capitina  C'lvitaM,  a  town  in  Sicily 
near  Mount  iEtn& 

Car  {Khi>\  son  of  Phoroneus,  and  king  of 
Megara,  from  whom  the  acropolis  of  this  town 
was  called  Caria. 

[Cara  (now  Care*,  near  Puenff  la  llryna).  a 
city  of  the  V'asounea  iir  Uispouia  Tarraconen- 

Caeacam-a,  emperor  of  Rome  .\.D.  21 1-2I7. 
was  sou  of  tSepUuiius  fSeverus  and  his  seoond 


gave  to  all  free  it)habit:uits  of  the  empire  tha 
uanie  and  privil^es  of  Konum  citixeos. 

OAftAorloon,  king  of  tbe  Siluree  in  Britun, 
bravely  defended  Lis  country  against  the  Ro- 
mans, in  the  reign  of  Ckudioa.  He  waa  at 
length  defeated  by  tbe  Romans,  and  fled  fiM'pio> 
tection  to  Cartismandua,  queen  of  the  Brigan- 
tea ;  but  she  betrayed  him  to  the  Romans,  who 
carried  him  to  Rome,  A.D.  61.  When  brought 
before  Claudius,  he  addressed  the  eniperor  iu  so 
noble  u  manner  tiiat  tbe  latter  pardoned  hioi 
and  his  frienda 

CaeJLus  or  CAalua  (CaralitAnus :  now  Cap- 
llari),  the  chief  town  of  Sardinia,  with  an  excel- 
lent harbor,  biluuted  on  the  Sl.vus  Carauta- 
Nus  and  on  a  promontory  of  the  same  name 
(now  Capo  »S'.  fjlia).  It  was  founded  by  the 
Carthaginians ;  under  the  Romans  it  was  the 
residence  of  the  prtetor,  and  at  a  later  period 
enjoyed  the  Honiiin  fnmeliise. 

Cakamuis  (Ku^><ui6<f  uA//a :  now  Kerempe'y  a 
proroootory,  with  a  eity  of  tbe  same  name,  oq 
the  coast  of  Paphliigonin,  almost  exactly  oppo- 
site the  Kriu  Metopou,  or  southern  promootury 
wife  Julia  Donma,  and  waa  bom  at  Lyona  A.D. )  of  tbe  <%eraoneane  Tanriea  (now  Orhma).  An 


188.  lie  was  ori^'inally  called  lla^slanuH  uf^er 
his  umterual  grandfather,  but  afterward  Marcus 
Avrelitu  Antvmmiu,  whidi  be«ame  Ida  legal 
name,  and  appears  on  meJala  anil  inscriptions. 
Oaraealla  waa  a  nickoame  derived  from  a  long 
tnnie  worn  by  tbe  Oaula,  which  he  adopted  as 
bia  liivorite  dress  ader  he  became  emperor.  In 
198,  Carncalla,  when  ten  years  old,  was  deelar- 


iinaLiinury  Ime  joining  these  two  headlands 
would  make  an  almost  equal  division  of  the 
Euxine,  wfatdi  waa  b«noe  eaUed  dt^iip/  'ddXaaoa, 
(Soph,  Antl;f.,  978.) 

GAaiMua  (Kiipavos).  1.  Of  Argoa,  a  deioeiKl- 
ant  of  Hercules,  and  a  brother  of  Phidoo.  ia  aaid 
to  have  settled  at  Edessa  ia  Macedonia  with  an 
Argive  colony  about  EC.  750,  and  to  have  be 


ed  Augustus,  and  in  the  same  year  accompanied  j  come  the  founder  of  the  dynastr  of  Maeedottian 
hl:i  father  Severus  iu  the  expedition  against  the  kings. — 2  Son  of  I'hilip  aud  half-brother  of  Al 


Parthian^.    lie  returned  with  Scvrni  to  Rome  I  exiuider  the  Qreat^S.  A  geneml  of  A  U^»iuUi» 

ia  202,  and  married  Plautilhu  duught.  r  of  Plan- 1  the  GreaL 
tbuus,  the  prstonan  prtefect    In  Ji  s  iu.  wentj 

with  Severus  to  Britain ;  and  on  the  death  of  ' 


CAaAVsIoa,  bom  amon^  the  Menapii  in  Qanl, 
was  intrusted  by  Maximian  with  the  command 
the  latter  at  York,  211,  Carncalla  and  his  brother  of  the  fleet  which  wtut  to  pmtoct  the  eutusls  of 


Oeta  aueoeaded  jfi  tbe  throne,  according  to  their  Gaul  against  the  ravages  of  tlie  Franks.  But 
bihiK^B  amm^wientaL    Qaraoalla'a  firat  oljeot  |  Maiimian,  bavinig  baaoma  diaaatiafied  with  Ih* 
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•Mdoflt  of  OnwMiasiD  this  oommand,  gave  |  eoteriag  booMt.  Grid  {Fast^rl,  101,  Mq.) 

orders  fur  the  executitui  of  the  hitter.  Curau-  founds  this  goddess  with  Carna. 
itiu  £t>rthwiUi  croMed  ov«r  to  BriUiio,  where!  CAaoU  (iC<ud/a:  iLapdiavof),  a  Iowa  od  the 
ki  iMinMd  th»  litfo  of  Aogustus*  A.D.  887.  Af  - 1  western  ride  of  the  Tbraebn  OberaoDese,  oo  the 
ter  several  inetfcM  tual  altetnptji  to  subdue  him,  Gulf  of  Mela.s,  founded  by  Miletus  aud  Clazom* 
Dioektiao  and  .MaximiaQ  acknowledged  himasieiUB,  and  subeequently  oolouized  by  the  Atlio- 
tkm  coBeagve  io  tiie  empire,  and  he  oootinned  to  main  under  ftliltiades.  It  was  dcsti  uy  cd  by  Ly- 
nfaio  Bntaia  till  293,  wheabe  waa  murdered  1  simachua,  who  built  tijc  town  of  Lymmacuia  iu 
faj  ait  chief  officer,  AUectuik  j  it*  immediate  neighborhood.     Curdia  was  the 

Camo^  Pariaioa.  1.  0,  a  dbttngdahed  ora-  i  birth-place  of  Eumeues  aud  « {  *he  historiau 
tor,  and  a  man  of  great  talents,  but  of  no  priu-  Uierooyraus. 

dpU:  lie  eommeoced  public  life  as  one  of  the  Cabuuchi  (Ka/ifJof  YOf),  a  powerful  and  wui  like 
mm  eflnmfauooers  or  triamvirs  for  carry iujj  people  in  the  southeaat  of  Grcjitor  Aruietiio,  ul- 
into  cSnI  the  ajjrarian  law  of  Tiberius  Grac-  the  northeastern  margin  of  the  Tigris  valley, 
cbos.    His  tnbuneship  of  the  plebs,  B.C.  131,    -  ..   «    .    .       .„  . 

wu  characteritod  by  the  most  vehement  oppo- 
Btiua  to  the  ariatocracy  ;  and  he  was  thought 
eren  to  have  murdered  Seipio  Afticonus,  the 
chtmpioo  of  the  aristocratical  party.  129.  But 
ifter  U>e  death  of  C.  Oraeehus  (121;,  he  sud- 
d«olv  dtTierted  the  popular  party,  ari  1  in  his  con- 
(oiibip  actually   uudertook  the  defence 

of  Opirnius,  who  lukd  murdered  C.  Qracchus. 
In  lly  C;irU»  was  accused  by  T.i'  iniiis  Cras- 
fiu,  7ho  broi^ht  a  charge  against  him,  and  as 
beliM-esaw  his  eoodemnatioo^  be  put  an  end  to 
in  life.— 2.  C.v,  consul  113,  was  defeated  by 
thi  Cimbri  near  iforeia,  and  being  afterward  ac- 
•md  hf  Ibreoa  AntoniaB,  be  pot  an  end  to  his 
«*n_  life. — 3.  C,  with  the  suniauie  Arvina,  son 
of  Ko.  1,  was  a  supporter  of  the  aristocracy. 
h\m  tribnneahip  (90).  Carbo  and  hie  eoUeague, 
BCjl-cus  Plautius  Silvauu3,  carricKi  a  law  {Lex 
P^ina  Flautid\t  giving  the  Komaa  firanohise  to 
the  eitiieiii  of  the  federate  towns.  Carbo  was 
■nnleretl  iu  82,  by  the  pnetor  Brutus  Damasip- 
pttthe  oommaod  of  the  younger  Marina.  VitL 
Bmio,  Mb.  10.— 4.  C.v,  sun  of  No.  2,  was  one 
cf  tbe  leaders  of  the  Marian  party.  He  was 
tines  eoQsul.  namely,  in  85.  84,  and  82.  In  82 
htevriedon  war  against  Sulla  and  his  generals. 


probably  the  same  as  the  TopAvaioi  and  Topdvtjvm 
of  the  htte  geographers  aud  the  Kurdi  of  mod- 
em times.  They  dwelt  in  the  mountains  whieh 
divided  Assyria  on  the  iiorthea-st  from  Aruieuia 
{MoutUaim  af  Kurdi^an),  aod  were  never  thur 
onghljr  anbduad  hf  tho  Fenians,  Graeka,  or  Ro- 


itwxsat  length  ol)li>,'ed  to  abandon  Italy:  be 

W  to  Sieily,  where  he  was  taken  pri^onor,  and  -  --o  -  -  .   

p«t  to  death  by  Pompey  at  Lilybajuin  in  the  \  headlands  of  Zephyrium  aud  Termerium  (witb 


CAa£8us  (Kc^^oof),  a  town  of  the  Troad,  on  a 
river  of  tbe  same  name  flowii^  mto  the  iEsepos. 

<lestroycd  before  the  time  of  Strabo:  [thatnr 
rounding  district  was  called  OAiica£Ns.J 

[UAanralinn,  D.,  ealled  CAaaoLiiim  by  Ap- 
piari,  served  under  Julius  Ctcsar  in  the  Alexan- 
druie  war,  B.C.  47,  in  which  he  is  spoken  of  as  a 
man  of  great  militaiy  sldlL  He  subsequently 
took  an  active  part  iu  the  war  against  Anton/p 
and  fell  iu  the  battle  of  Mutina.] 

CAeia  {ILapia  :  Kup,  pL  oi  Kuptr),  a  district  of 
Asia  Minor,  in  its  southweetem  comer,  bound* 
ed  on  the  north  and  northeast  by  the  mountains 
Messogis  and  Oadmus,  which  dividwl  it  from 
Lydia  and  Phrygia,  and  adjacent  to  Phrygia  and 
Lycia  on  the  east  and  rioutliea^t.  It  is  inter* 
sectcd  by  low  mouutaiu  chain!*  runiiiug  out  lar 
into  the  sea  in  loqg  promontories,  the  northern- 
most of  which  was  called  Myeale  or  Troi,'iIium 
(opposite  to  Samos) ;  the  next  Pojsidiutu  (on 
which  stood  Miletus  aud  Branchidie) ;  the  next 
is  the  long  U)ugue  of  laud  terminated  by  the  twn 
headlands  of  Zephyrium  aud  Termerium  (witb 
iialicamassus  OO  ka  southern  ride);  nast  the 
Cuidian  Chersoncsus,  terminated  by  the  Caps 
Triopium  and  the  city  of  Cnidus ;  then  the  liho- 
dun  Chersonesos,  the  southern  point  vt  whidi 
was  called  Cyoossema,  op|K>sito  to  Rhodes ;  and, 
lastly,  Pedahum  or  Artemisiuni,  forming  the 
western  headland  of  the  Bay  of  Olauens.  The 
chief  gulfs  formed  by  these  pnjmontorics  were 
the  ^Leandriau,  between  Trutfilium  and  P'>«idi- 
um ;  the  lassian,  between  Fostdhmi  and  Zephy- 


eoarw  of  the  same  year.. 

Ca»c.4.<»o  (now  Car>:>i*s')nr),  a  town  of  the  Toc- 
txage*  iu  Gallia Narbouensis,  (possesaiog  the  Jua 
LaiU,  used  by  GsBsar  in  his  iQallio  van  as  a 
place  of  arms.  J 

CiAulraiocBaxA  {KapKodioKepra :  now  Kart- 
^  or  DiarUkr),  the  capital  of  the  distriet  of 
oeplKne  in  Armenia  Majur. 

CiacLxca  (Kap«<vof  j.    1.  A  tragic  poet  aod  a 
mtemporarTof  Aristoplianes 

jW).— 1  A  younger  tragic  poef^  lived  iboul  rium  ;  and  the  Ceraunian  or  Dorian,  between 
aC.  ZiO ;  ^Suidas  attributed  to  him  one  hun- 1  Termerium  and  Triopium.  The  valleys  between 
oral  aod  sixty  tragedies,  but  we  possess  tiio  titles  these  moDBtam  eiwins  were  well  watered  and 
«nd  frigments  of  nine  oidy,  and  some  fragnteote  fertile.  The  chief  river  was  the  Mosander,  be- 
«f  Bseertain  dramas  :  all  that  remains  of  this  twesn  the  chains  of  Messogis  and  Latmus,  to  the 
pB«  has  beoo'eollaeted  aodpabUshed  m  Wag- ,  south  of  wUefa  the  country  was  watered  by  its 
B^^KniA-  Orma  (Didotrs  BiUioChaca).  tributaries,  the  Marsyas,  Harpasus,  and  Mosy. 

^Si^  "  nus,  besides  some  streams  flowing  west  and 

Utaaiirihji  (Kapdaft6^ :  KapdafivXinjc.)  1. ,  south  into  the  sea,  the  most  considerable  of 
k  toTD  in  MesiioDia,ooe  of  the  seven  towns  prom-  which  was  tlie  Calbis.  Vid.  tha  artiolea.  The 
•••d  by  Agamemnon  V)  Achillcg. — 2,  An  kland  chief  product*  of  the  country  were  com,  wine, 
■•■i  or  perhaps  a  town  in,  Chios.  oil,  and  tigs  ;  for  the  last  of  which,  Cauuus,  on 

UAaDtA,  a  Roman  divkiity  protecting  the  the  southwD  ooast,  waa  very  famous.  An  ex* 
■BfH  of  doors  {car<lo),  was  a  nvmph  beloved  tensive  commerce  was  carried  on  by  the  Qreek 
t]^  Janus,  who  rewarded  her  for  her  favors  by  colonies  on  the  coast  Even  before  the  great 
V*V  her  the  protection  of  the  bmges  of  door% !  ooloointion  of  the  coasts  of  Asia  HiBor,  DoriM 
■Htbs  power  of  pmntiiw  aiil  damana  from  aatHsmrnits  aristad  oa  thaTri^Manaod  Oridiaa 
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jppimontoriss,  and  tliin  part  of  Caria.  with  tlie 
od^ceot  itiMOik,  received  at  that  time  other 
SioriHi  eoioriat,  mad  obteiiMd  tfienuM  of  Do- 
■m;  while  to  the  north  of  the  lassian  Gulf  the 
eoast  was  oceapied  bj  looiao  ook»i«s»  and  thus 
iKjrmed  the  eoutiMra  part  of  loma.  Tbe  inhab- 1 
itants  of  the  rest  of  the  country  were  Carian^ 
{Kupec)  a  widespread  race  of  tbe  Indo-Ger- 
maoic  stock,  nearly  allied  to  the  Lydiaas  and 
Mysiiuis,  which  «|lpcni,  m  the  earliest  times 
of  which  wc  know  any  thing,  to  have  occupied 
the  greater  part  of  the  western  coast  of  Asia 
Minor  and  several  MlMidi  of  tho  i£gean,  in  ooo- 
junctioii  with  the  Leleoes,  from  whom  tbe  Ca- 
rians  are  not  easily  distingtushable.  The  ooo- 
oection  between  the  Carii^  l^fSuMt  and  My- 
siaus  is  attested  by  their  common  worshij)  of 
Zeus  Carius  at  Myla&a  :  the  Carians  hud  abo  a 
iwpww*  naetnarT  of  Zeus  Chrysaoreus.  Their 
Im^MgO  was  reckoned  l)y  the  Ct reeks  as  a  bar- 
barian toqgue  (L  umutelli^ible),  though  it 
oarly  roorivod  an  mtemiixtnrt  of  Greek.  Tbe 
peoplo  were  cotuidered  mean  and  stupid,  even 
Lr  slaves.  The  oountnr  was  guvemed  by  a 
Tsoe  of  native  prinoat,  ino  ixod  their  abode  at 
Halicam.x'!sus  after  its  exclusion  from  the  Do- 
rian oonlederacy.  Vid.  HAmuRWiW?a.  These 
priiMfla  wero  tolijeel  all&M  of  Lydia  and  Persia, 
ind  some  of  them  rose  to  great  distinction  in 
war  and  peace.  VuL  AarnnaiA,  Macsobus, 
ind  Ana.  After  tte  Xaeododan  oooquest,  tbe 
loutlicm  portion  of  the  country  becanio  subject 
lo  Rhodes  {vid,  Ruoom),  and  the  northern  part 
to  the  kings  of  PnioAinML  Under  tbe  Romans, 
Oaria  formed  a  part  of  tiia  piovinoe  of  Aata. 
CAsLNiK.    VuL  Roma. 

CarIxus,  M.  AurelIus,  tbe  elder  of  the  two 
ioiM  of  Oanii»  was  assoeiated  with  bis  father 
in  the  goyemmrnt,  A.D  28:),  and  remained  in 
the  west,  wliile  his  father  and  brother  Numeri- 
anus  proceeded  to  tbe  east  to  carry  on  war 
against  the  IVrsiHti?.  On  the  death  of  his  fatlier, 
in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  Carinus  and 
Numer-ianna  foeoeeded  to  the  empire.  In  284 
Numerian',19  wil^  slain,  and  Cnnnus  marched 
into  Mccsia  U)  oppose  Diocletian,  who  had  been 
proclaimed  emperor.  A  decisive  battle  was 
fuuirht  nt  nr  Margum,  in  which  Carinus  gained 
tlte  victory,  but,  in  the  moment  of  triumjpb,  be 
WM  alain  by  some  of  hia  own  ofBoeie,  wbose 
wives  he  had  seduced,  285.  Carinus  was  cue 
of  the  moet  profligate  and  cruel  of  tbe  Roman 
eBBperorib 

Carmaxa  {Kupfiava  :  taw  Kerman,  ruins),  the 
capital  of  Gamuuua  FToiiria,  8"  loogitode  ea£t 
of  Pmupdik. 

Carm a.hIa  {Kapfiavia :  Kapfitlvio^,  Kapftavir^g : 
now  Kirman),  a  provinoe  of  the  ancient  Pernan 
empire  bounded  on  tbe  west  by  PerM)  on  the 
north  by  Parthia,  on  the  east  by  Gedrosia,  and 
on  the  south  by  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  was  di- 
vided into  two  parts,  0.  Propria  and  C.  Deserta, 
the  former  of  which  was  well  watered  by  ser- 
eral  small  streanis,  ancl  nb«>unded  in  com,  wine, 
and  cattle.  Tbe  country  alsoyielded  gold,  silver, 
eoppcr.  salt,  and  dnnabar.  Tbapeopla  ware  akin 
to  Uie  I'ersians. 

C  ARM  A  NOR  {KapfidvLtp),  a  Cretan,  said  to  have 
purified  Apollo  and  Diana  (Arlamia)  alt«  day- 
tng  tho  monster  Python. 

iluui&uis  and  -um  (KtuMiijAof :  now  JeUi- 
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Btyat),  a  rana:c  of   mountains  in 
branching  ofi,  oc  the  northern  border  of 
ria,  from  the  oeatral  duun  (wfaieh  oxteoda  lonlk 

nnd  nnrth  between  the  Jurdan  and  the  MedHer* 
raneanj,  and  runnii^  north  and  northwest  UiroiKb 
tbe  mufliweit  part  of  Galilee,  till  it  tonninateaB 

the  promontory  of  the  huine  name  (now  C^pt 
Carmtf),  the  height  of  which  is  twelro  hnodred 
feet  aboTc  i3bb  MeifitCRaneaa 

Cark£>ta,  CaftMBiiiia.    Vid  Cameka 

Carmo  (now  Cktrmtma),  a  fortified  town  ia 
Hispauia  Btetica,  nortlieast  of  Hispalis. 

Carx.v,  a  Human  divinity,  wbose  name  k 
probably  ctmnccted  with  earn,  flefh,  for  she  was 
regarded  as  the  protector  of  the  physical  well- 
being  of  man.  Her  festival  was  celebrated  <«  the 
lirst  of  June,  and  was  beliwed  to  have  been  in- 
stituted by  Brutus  in  the  liifct  year  of  the  repaid 
lie.   Ovid  confounds  this  goddess  with  Caroeul 

CarneXdks  (Kopj  fJtJijf;,  a  celebrated  phil<«M)- 
pber,  bom  at  C^reoe  about  B.C.  21  a,  w  as  tbe 
toubder  of  tlia  Tnid  or  New  Academy  at  Athena 
In  155  he  was  sent  to  Rumo.  ■with  I)i<i;.,M  nes  and 
Critolaus,  bv  tbe  Athenians,  to  deprecate  tbe 
fine  of  five  hondred  tilents  wbieh  had  been  tOt 
posed  on  the  Athenians  fi>r  the  destruction  of 
Oropos.  At  Rome  be  attracted  great  notks 
from  hie  doqnent  dedamationi  on  phikMophseil 
subjects,  and  it  was  here  that  he  first  delivered 
his  iismous  orations  on  Justice.  Tbe  lirst  ot*- 
tioo  waa  in  eommendation  of  the  v&tue,  and  the 
next  day  the  6e<^\»ud  answered  all  tbe  arguments 
of  the  hnx,  and  showed  that  justice  was  not  a 
virtue,  but  a  matter  of  oompaet  for  the  mamte- 
nance  of  civil  society.  Thereupon  Cato  moved 
the  senate  to  scud  the  pbiloeopbcr  home  to  hb 
school,  and  save  the  Roman  youth  from  bis  de> 
moralizing  doctrines.  Carneades  died  in  189^  tt 
the  age  of  eighty  five.  He  was  a  strenuous  op- 
ponent of  tbe  iStoics,  and  nuuutained  that  neither 
our  senses  nor  our  understanding  aupply  oa  wiib 
a  sure  criterion  of  trutL 

Carn£l'8  {\Lapveiog),  a  suruamc  of  Apollo,  no- 
der  which  be  was  worshipped  bj  tlio  I>«:>rians, 
is  derived  by  some  from  Camus,  a  son  of  Jupi- 
ter (Zeus)  and  Latona  (Leto),  and  by  others  fs%jm 
Camus,  an  Acamanian  eoothsayer.  Tbe  lativ 
was  murdered  by  Hii'i-otes,  and  it  was  to  pro- 
pitiate Apollo  that  the  Dorians  introduced  his 
worship  under  the  surname  of  Canwoa  The  fsa* 
Uval  of  the  Camfa,  in  honor  of  Apjllo.  was  one 
of  tbe  great  uationai  feetivaia  of  the  Spaitana 
Vid  Met  ffAnt,  a  v. 

Carni,  a  Celtic  ptv.plc,  dwelling  north  of  the 
Veneti  in  the  Alpes  Cam^cic    Vtd,  pi  18,  h. 

CAaifvifTVM  {Kapvovf,  -ovvrof :  nuna  betnaen 
Dcutich-Altenburg  and  J'ctroivll),  an  aucieot 
Celtic  town  in  Upper  Paunonia  on  the  Danube^ 
east  of  Vindobona  (now  Vtmmm),  and  anbeequent- 
ly  a  Roman  municipiuin  or  a  colony.  It  was  <x)e 
of  the  chief  fortresses  of  tbe  Romans  on  the  Dan- 
ube, and  was  the  residence  of  the  Emperor  Mar^ 
cus  Aurclius  during  his  wars  with  the  Marcoman- 
ni  and  Quadi.  It  was  the  station  of  the  Roman 
fleet  on  the  Danube  and  tbe  ngular  quarters  of 
the  fonrteeoth  legion.  It  was  destroyed  by  the 
Germans  in  the  fourth  century,  but  wus  rebuilt, 
and  was  finally  destroyed  by  the  ilut^fariaus  ia 
the  Middle  Ages. 

CaR.VI  S.      V^id  CAR.MU8. 

CarkCtsr  or  -I,  a  powerful  people  in  QaOir 
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Lo^nuemifl,  between  the  Liger  and  Sequona : 
tbeir  capital  was  Qbkasuil 

CAarA^iA  {Kapiraoia:  now  K0tpat9)t  A  tOVD 
in  the  6<>utheaat  uf  Cyprus. 

CjJLTAxm,  also  called  Alpks  BASrARirlobB  (now 
Carpathian  JfountaitiM),  the  mountains  N|Mtfnt- 
ing  Da^-iii  from  Sarmatia. 

CAai-ATHCB  {KJpnraBog :  now  Scarpanto),  au 
ialand  between  Crete  and  Rhodes,  in  the  sea 
oamed  after  it  Mare  Carpathium :  ila  chief  towns 
vcr«  Pondiom  and  Nugrvat. 

[CAapEvroRACTE  (now  CarpmtroM,  with  many 
Roman  remaioa),  a  citj  of  the  Memioi  in  Oalha 
^Karbooenni^  nt  n  late  period  alio  eidled  CMoMsa 
/u/i«i  3fn7ii norum  ] 

CAapKTAKi,  a  powerful  people  in  Hispaoia 
TkitaeoiMnaia.  witn  a  ferlOe  territoiy  on  the  Ht- 
ers  Anas  and  Tagus,  in  the  modem  CasiilU  and 
Edrewtadura :  ibeir  capital  was  Toletcm. 

OsBPf  or  Csnnlm;  a  Oerman  people  between 
the  Carpathian  Mountaiu?  and  the  Danube. 

[CAKna  {Kiipxig),  a  tributaiy  of  the  later,  on 
ft*  soothern  side] 

Cabr>c  or  Carrbjc  {Ku^^i :  Hamn  or  Obarran 
of  Scripture :  oov  Marran),  a  city  of  OsroSne  in 
Mesopotamia,  not  far  from  Edessa.  It  was  here 
that  Craseus  met  his  deaUi  after  bb  defeat  by 
tbe  Partbians.  KC.  53. 

CAaaiXAS  or  Carinas.  1.  C,  one  of  the  oom- 
■rndars  of  the  Mariiui  party,  fought  B.C.  83 
agaiD?!  Pomp*y,  an<l  in  8'2  against  Sulla  and  his 
geuerabs  After  the  buttle  at  the  Colline  gate 
at  Rome,  in  which  the  Marian  army  was  defeat- 
ed, Carrinas  took  to  flight,  but  was  soizoil  nnd 
pat  to  death. — 2.  C^  ion  of  No.  1,  won  gent  by 
UBiar,  in  45,  into  Spain  against  8extus  I'om- 
ptius,  but  he  did  not  aeoomplish  ariy  thing.  In 
43  be  was  ouusul,  and  nfterwurd  served  us  one 
tto  gVMrals  of  Octavianus  agdnst  Sextus 
Pbmpetus  in  Sicily  in  36,  aud  as  proconsul  in 
Oaol  in  8L — 3.  Skccndvs,  a  rhetorician,  expelled 
hf  Odignlft  from  Rumo  beeauae  be  had,  hw  way 
of  «xeiaioe^  dadaimad  Mnincfc  tmnta  m  bts 
school 

[GsBsoo*,  n  town  of  Hiapania  Bstiea,  nortb- 
wanJ  from  Murida.] 

CARssdu  ^CarseoUaas :  now  Cartoli),  a  town 
if  the  iEqui  in  Latiom,  eolooiaed  bj  the  Romans 

ilan  early  p<'riod. 

OmmmAlm  (QarsuUnus:  now  MonU  Outrilli), 
atom  in  Umbria,  origiaally  of  oonsiderable  im- 
psrtmai^  bat  afterward  declined. 

nSssrXux    Vid.  CAarnALo.] 

CsBsrsiA  (also  called  Cartbna,  Carpia.  Car- 
fcasia,  KofiTiita  :  d  u  Crtuitiay,  more  anciently 
Taxtbssos,  a  celebrated  town  Bn<I  harbor  iti  the 
•oath  of  Suain,  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  whieh 
Voant  CaJpe  forms  one  side,  fuuuded  by  the 
Phtpoieians.  and  colonized  B.C.  170  by  four  iliou- 
Hod  Eomau  auldiera,  whose  niutliers  were  S])uu- 

Caite3«!«a  or  Cartix.va  (now  Tmnrz\  a  colony 
00  the  ouast  of  Muuretania  CsBaarieosis  in  uorth- 
«5  Aftiea,  fbandod  bgr  Aagnstaai 

Carth^a  {KapOaia  :  now  Polet,  ruins),  n  t'lwn 
so  the  siiuth  side  uf  the  i»laud  of  CeiiS,  wiierc 
Maidsrahle  ndna  are  ftrnnd  at  the  present  day. 

CAKTuiOi^  MaOM  CABTttAGO  {Kapx^^uv : 
i^X9^*oi,  Carthaginieosis,  Poeuus;  ruins 
Uma-Mmrm,  oortbeaat  of  Toaiai  one  of  the 
Ml  Mleteated  eitiea  of  die  aneient  world. 


I  stood  in  the  rec<'«3  of  a  large  bay  (Sinus  Car- 
thaginiensisV  inclosed  by  the  headlands  ApoQi- 
nis  niwl  MiMcuiii  (now  Cnpr  Farina  nnd  Cap« 
Bon),  in  tile  middle  aud  northernmost  part  of 
tlie  north  coast  of  Africa,  in  latitude  about  36" 
65'  north,  and  longitude  ukiut  10"  20'  east 
The  coast  of  this  part  of  Africa  lias  been  much 
altered  by  the  depoeits  of  the  River  Bagrndaa 
and  tlie  fand  which  is  driv.^n  seaward  by  the 
nortiiweat  winds.  In  ancient  times  Carthage 
st4^K>d  upon  a  peninetda  sarrounded  bj  the  sea 
on  all  sides  except  the  west ;  but  imw  the  wh"lc 
space  between  the  northern  side  of  this  peuio- 
anla  and  the  soothem  ride  of  the  Apollhns  Prom* 
ontoriiim  (now  Cape  Farina)  is  filled  up  and 
converted  into  a  marsh;  Utica,  which  was  oa 
ttie  aearehore.  being  left  some  milea  idand ;  and 
the  course  of  the  Bngrndas  itself  being  lunicd 
eoosiderablj  north  of  its  original  channel,  so 
that  instead  of  flowing  about  lialf  way  between 
Utica  and  Carthago,  it  now  raos  close  to  the 
ruins  of  Utioa,  and  falls  into  aea  just  under 
Cape  Fkrina.  Hie  northeastern  and  southeast- 
era  sidea  of  the  peninsula  are  still  open  to  the 
sea,  which  has,  indeed,  rather  encroached  here, 
for  ruins  are  foimd  under  water.  The  *soutl>era 
side  of  the  peninsula  was  formed  br  an  inehMed 
bay,  connected  with  the  sea  only  by  a  narrow 
opening  (now  called  the  Gohtta,  or,  in  Arabic, 
Haket  el-  Wfid,  i.  e.,  lliroat  of  tlu  River),  which 
still  forms  the  port  of  Tutiin  (ancient  Tunes), 
which  stands  at  its  furthest  end  ;  but  it  nearly 
choked  up  with  the  deposit  of  tlie  sewers  of  ths 
city.  The  circuit  of  tne  old  peninsula  may  bf 
esUraated  at  about  tliirty  miles;  the  widtlt  ol 
the  isthmus  is  three  miles.  The  greatest  cir- 
cumference of  the  city  itself  was  probably  alxait 
fifteen  miles  The  original  city  appears  to  have 
stood  on  the  northeastern  part  of  the  peniosulai 
between  Jiat  Ghammart  and  lias  Boutaid  (now 
Capt  Carthage),  where  the  remains  of  cisterns 
are  seen  under  water:  these,  and  the  aquedoot 
whose  ruins  may  be  traced  for  fifty-two  mile* 
to  Zaghtean,  are  the  only  remains  of  the  olc 
city.  Its  port  eaHed  OotMO,  waa  oo  the  norUi 
West  side  of  the  peninsula,  where  a  little  village 
(now  inland^  still  retains  the  name  of  M-Marm, 
i.  e.,  tkf  P&rt  The  Roman  city,  wUeh  waa 
built  after  the  destruction  of  ilie  original  Car- 
thage, lay  to  the  south  of  it  The  Tyrian  eol- 
ony  of  Onrtfwge  waa  Ibunded,  according  to  tm- 
dition,  about  one  hundred  years  before  the  build- 
ing of  Rome,  that  is,  about  I3.C  858.  There 
were  several  more  ancient  Phcenician  colooiea 
along  the  same  coast,  between  two  of  which, 
Utica  and  Tunes,  the  new  settlement  was  fixed, 
about  twenty-seven  ruilcH  (Roman)  from  the 
former,  and  ten  from  the  latter.  Tne  mytliieal 
account  of  its  fouinhition  is  given  under  Dido. 
The  part  of  the  city  tirst  built  was  called,  in  the 
Ph(Buician  language,  Betzura  or  Bosnt,  i.  e, 
a  ecutle,  which  was  corrupted  by  the  Greeks  into 
Byrsa  Itivpaa),  i.  c  a  hidr,  and  hence  probably 
arose  the  story  of  the  way  in  which  the  natives 
were  cheatetl  out  of  the  ground.  As  the  city 
grew,  the  Byrsa  formed  the  citadel :  it  stood  ou 
a  low  hill;  nut  ita  rite  can  no  feneer  be  identi- 
fied, as  tficrc  are  several  such  hills  within  the 
circuil  of  tlie  audeui  city.  I'he  Cuthou,  or  J^vrt^ 
ia  add  to  have  been  esonvated,  and  the  qnait«r 
of  thft  dtj  a^jaini^g  to  it  bttUt  forty  yean  later. 
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RC.  813.  Tliis  Cothon  was  Uio  inner  hirbor, 
■od  was  used  for  ships  uf  wnr:  the  outer  har- 
b<)i\  divided  from  it  by  a  tongue  of  land  three 
hundred  foet  wide,  was  the  staition  for  the  mer- 
chant ships.  The  furtiticaliuns  of  the  city  coo- 
eii>t*d  of  a  pingle  wall  on  the  side  toward  the 
HiiL,  where  the  steep  shore  fornitd  a  natural  de- 
fence, and  R  triple  wall  of  tcront  height,  with  bat- 
tlements and  toworp,  on  the  land  side ;  (in  this 
side  were  barracks  for  forty  thousand  soldiers, 
and  stabloa  fur  three  hundred  elephants  and 
four  thousand  hor?>\''.  Beyond  the  fortifica- 
tions was  a  large  suburb,  called  Magara  or  Ma- 
galia,  oootainiog  many  beautiful  gardens  and 
villaa.  The  nqucilnct  nlre.idy  iiutitioned  \» 
BuppoceU,  ou  good  gi-ouuds,  to  have  been  built 
At  ad  curly  period  of  th«  existenee  of  the  oity. 
Tlie  most  reinark.ihlc  buildingn  mentioned  witn- 
in  thd  city  were  the  temple  of  the  eod  whom 
fho  Oreoln  and  Romam  ulcntified  vitli  .^Bscu- 
lapia.*),  and  that  of  Apollo  (Baal  or  the  Sun)  in 
the  market-place.  The  populatiou  of  Carthage, 
at  the  time  of  the  third  Panic  var,  is  stated  at 
seven  hundred  thousand.  Tlie  constitution  of 
Carthage  was  a  muoicipal  oligarchy,  somewhat 
.  reeem  bung  that  of  Yeniee.  The  two  chief  mag- 
is  t  rut  es,  called  StifTctes  (probably  the  same  worU 
as  the  Hebrew  Shophetim,  I  &,  Judget)  appear 
to  have  been  elected  for  life;  the  Greek  and 
Roman  writers  call  them  kings.  The  geuerals 
and  foreipi^n  governors  were  usually  (juito  dis- 
tinct from  the  suffetes,  but  the  two  oflices  were 
aometimes  united  in  the  same  person.  The 
gOTeroing  body  was  a  senate,  partly  hcrech'taiy 
and  parUv  elective,  wiUiin  wliieh  there  was  a 
aeleel  body  of  one  Imiidred  or  one  hundred  and* 
four,  called  fJoiusia,  whose  clii<  f  r  flu-e  was 
to  control  Ujc  magistrates,  and  especially  the 
generals  returning  from  foriegn  service,  who 
might  be  pn«j>oeted  of  attempts  to  establish  a 
U  rauny.  The  Gerusia  was  first  formed  about 
U.C.  400,  when  the  power  of  the  house  of  Mago 
excited  suspicion;  and  its  efficacy  was  f^howi] 
in  the  defeat  of , the  attempts  made  by  ilanno 
(B.O.  840)  and  Hamilear  (B.C.  80€)  to  seize 
the  supreme  power.  Its  members  are  eaid  by 
AriiitoLle  to  have  been  elected  by  the  peutar- 
chies,  bodice  of  irhieh  we  have  verj  littli*  infor- 
mation, but  which  aji[)('ar  to  have  been  commit- 
tees of  five,  choseu  from  the  most  eminent 
members  of  ffae  senate,  and  intrusted  with  the 
Control  of  the  various  departments  of  the  gov- 
ernment Important  questions,  especially  those 
CO  whieh  the  senate  and  the  sufTetcs  disagreed, 
were  referred  to  a  general  assembly  of  the  cit- 
izens; but  concerning  the  mode  of  proceeding 
in  this  assembly,  and  the  extent  of  its  powers, 
we  know  very  little.  It  seen)8  to  liave  elected 
the  magistrates,  the  senate  having  either  the 
power  of  previous  nomination  or  of  a  veto,  it  is 
not  ciear  which.  The  generals  were  chosen  by 
the  gerusia,  and  a|)proved  by  the  assembly  of 
the  citizens.  The  general  tune  of  social  mo- 
rality at  Carthnge  appears  to  have  been  high, 
at  least  during  it«  earlier  history :  there  was  a 
eeusorsbip  of  public  morals,  uuaer  the  care  of 
the  gerusia;  and  all  the  magistrates  were  re- 
quired, during  their  term  of  offiee,  to  abstain 
uom  wiuc:  the  magistrates  were  also  unpaid. 
Ibdr  puddimenta  were  veir  serere^  udo  the 
Mttd  mode  of  mflieUog  denu  ww  w 
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ion.  The  religion  of  OtiUnge  wit  that  of  tbs 

mother  country :  especial  mention  is  mad^  of 
the  cruel  rites  of  their  tutelar  deity  Melcartb 
(i.  e.,  king  of  the  eth/,  no  doubt  the  same  as  Mo- 
loch), which  were  abolished  by  the  treaty  with 
Qelon  of  Syracuse,  BC.  480;  and  also  of  tiie 
worship  of  Ashtaroth  and  Astarte,  iuid  .£»eu- 
Upioib  Tk»  chief  oeoopations  of  the  people 
were  commerce  and  agriculture :  in  the  fomi«!i 
they  rivalled  the  mother  city,  Tyre ;  and  the 
latter  they  pursued  with  endh  snoessn  that  the 
country  around  the  city  was  ofie  of  the  b^^st 
cultivated  districts  in  the  ancient  world,  and  a 
great  work  on  agriculture,  io  twenty  eight 
books,  was  composed  by  Mago,  n  suffete.  The 
revenues  of  the  state  were  derived  from  the 
subjeet  provinces;  and  its  army  was  ownpeesd 
of  mercenaries  from  tlie  neighooring  country, 
among  whom  the  Kumidian  cavalry  were  espe- 
cially distinguished.  Of  the  Bittorv  of  Cartkagt 
a  biief  sketch  will  suffice,  as  the  mo.^t  import- 
aut  portions  of  it  are  related  in  the  ordinary  his* 
tones  of  Rome.  The  first  colomsti  pKeei  ft  J 
the  characters  of  pcaeefid  traders,  atid  main- 
tained frieudlv  relations  with  the  natives  of  the 
country,  to  whom  they  long  eoDtinned  to  pay  a 
rent  or  tribute  for  the  ground  on  whidi  the  dty 
was  builL  Oraduali^',  however,  m  their  oom- 
meree  bronght  them  power  and  wealth,  thej 
were  enabled  to  reduce  tlie  natives  tif  the  dis- 
trict round  the  city,  first  to  the  conditiou  of  al- 
lies, and  then  to  that  of  tributaries.  Mean- 
while, they  undertook  militaiy  expeditiotM  at 
sea,  and  possessed  themselves,  first  of  the  small 
islands  near  their  own  coast,  and  afterward  of 
Malta,  and  the  Lipavi  and  Balearic  Islands :  tb^y 
also  pent  ai  1  to  lyre,  when  it  was  besieged  by 
Nebueliaduezzjir  (B.C.  600),  and  took  part  io 
wars  between  the  Etroscaus  and  the  Pbocnan 
eoloniea.  On  the  coast  <if  Afrie:!  they  founded 
numerous  colonies,  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules 
to  the  bottom  of  the  Great  Syrtis,  where  they 
mot  the  Greek  colotii^ts  of  Oyrenaica :  thi« 
people  of  Uiese  colonies  became  intermixed 
with  the  Libyans  around  ttieai,  fanning  a  pep* 
uliition  who  are  called  Libyo-Pha>nieian«.  in 
coutiection  with  their  commercial  eoterprisefl, 
tiiey  no  doubt  sent  fvrth  various  expeditMiiis 
of  maritime  di^ooverv,  anjong  which  wc  have 
mention  of  two,  which  were  undertaken  duriug 
the  long  pence  whidi  followed  die  war  with 
Qelon  in  B.C.  480,  to  explore  the  western  coasts 
of  £urupe  and  Africa  respectively.  The  record 
of  the  latter  expedition,  under  Hanno,  is  still 
preserved  to  us  in  a  Greek  trnnslatiou,  (riiL 
H.\NNo),  from  which  we  learn  tliat  it  reacbt-d 
probably  as  far  south  as  10**  north  latitude,  if 
not  further.  The  relations  of  the  CarttngiataBt 
with  the  interior  «»f  Northern  Africa  appear  to 
have  been  very  exteusive,  but  the  country  acta 
ally  subject  to  them,  and  which  formed  the  true 
Carthaginian  territoiy,  was  limited  to  the  dis- 
trict contained  between  the  River  Tusca  (now 
Zslis)  on  the  west,  and  the  lake  «id  river  IVi- 
on,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Lesser  Syrti*.  on  the 
south,  corresponding  venr  nearly  to  the  modern 
regency  of  Ttmit;  naa  even  wftbfn  fUa  ter- 
ritory there  were  some  ancient  Plifrnieinn  col- 
onies, which,  though  in  alliance  with  Carthage^ 
preserved  their  iiMepeudant  munldlpal  fftwrnth 
mcotk  anoli  an  Hippo  Zwitni,  Vtiei,  HMmme- 
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tam,  and  Leptis.   T))«  first  great  derelopmeot 
of  the  power  of  Cftrthn^^e  fur  foreij^n  conquest 
ynm  made  by  Mago  (about  B.C.  &50-di>0),  who 
19  e&id  tu  have  first  established  a  sound  dUci- 
pline  in  the  armies  of  the  republic,  and  to  hare 
ilt«ed  the  city  from  tJlft  tribute  which  it  still 
paid  to  the  Libyans.    His  sons,  llasdrubal  juid 
liumilear,  reduced  a  part  of  tlie  island  of  tiar- 
dioia,  'where   the  Carthaginians   founded  the 
colonies  of  Cara lis  and  SuU'i  ;  and  by  this  tiin-- 
the  lame  of  Carthage  hod  spread  so  fur,  tiiat 
Dmvdb  is  nid  to  bare  sent  to  ask  iMr  aid 
IHtlili  it  the  Greeks,  which,  however,  vrn?  ro- 
foMd.    The  Cartbagiiiiaos,  howerer,  took  ad- 
vaiiliig«  of  Um  P«riiu  war  to  attampt  tba  eon- 
qncat  of  Sicily,  whither  Hamiloar  was  sent  with 
»  great  force,'  in  B.C.  480,  but  hi*  armv  was  de- 
atn^cd  and  binsalf  killed  In  a  ^raat  Iwttle  un- 
der the  walls  of  Hiinorn,  in  which  the  Sicilian 
Greeks  were  commanded  by  Gelon,  the  tyrant 
of  STraooaab  and  wUeh  waa  add  tohsTabeeo 
foiu<;ht  OQ  tha  tame  day  fus  the  battle  of  Salainis. 
Their  next  attampt  upon  Sicily,  in  iiC  410,  led 
to  a  protraelad  war,  wUeh  raaaUad  in  a  treaty 
between  the  Syracusau*.  under  Timt)leon,  and 
tbe  Carthaginians,  by  which  the  latter  wei'e 
eoofirtned  in  the  possession  of  the  western  part ' 
of  the  ifland,  as  far  as  the  River  Halieus.   From  , 
H.C.  310-807  there  was  another  war  between 
^raeose  and  the  Carthaginians,  which  waa 
chiefiiy  remarkable  for  the  bold  step  t^iken  by 
Agatnocles,  who  invndod  the  Carthaginian  ter- 
rit^jry  in  Africa,  ami  thus,  though  unable  to 
■MMtno  bimaelf  there,  set  an  example  which 
was  followed  a  century  later  by  Seipio,  with 
filial  results  to  Carthage.     Passing  over  tho 
wara  with  PTannvs  and  Hino,  we  come  to  the 
long  struggle  between   Rotue  and  Cnrtlmge, 
known  as  the  Punic  Wars,  which  are  fully  re-  • 
kUd  in  tha  histories  of  Rome.    VkL  abo  HA-  * 
KrtCAR.     T}i<i  fjr?t  lasted  from  PC.  2C5-242, 
and  resulted  in  the  loss  to  Carthage  of  Sicily 
and  tha  Upari  blamk  It  was  followed  by  a 
fierce  contest  of  Rome  yeai^  >h  tu  een  Ciirthftfje 
and  her  diabanded  mercenaries,  which  is  called 
tiba  libyHi  War,  and  whieb  waa  terminatfld  by 
Usrailcar  Barcas.    Aftar  a  hollow  peace,  during 
which  the  Romans  openly  Tiolated  the  last  i 
treaty,  and  tiia  Oarthaginiana  aomjitered  Bpato  I 
as  fill-  ua  the  Iberus  (now  Ebro),  the  S<'e<ind  Pu-  \ 
aic  War,  the  dedaive  contest  between  the  two 
rival  atatea.  whi^  were  too  powerfol  to  eo- 
txist,  b<.-;;un  with  the  si» -re  of  Saguntum  (RC. 
2U),  and  terminated  (B.C.  201)  with  a  peace  by 
wlii»  Carthage  was  stripped  of  all  her  power. 
Vtd.  UAifyiBAL,  Soipio.    Har  destruction  was 
now  only  a  question  of  time,  and,  thou;;h  she 
scrupulously  observed  the  terms  nf  the  last 
peace  for  fifty  ycara,  in  apite  of  every  provoca- 
tion from  thi>  lI'iTTmrH  ami  their  ally  ^in.«if)isi«a, 
the  king  of  I^'uniuiia,  a  pretext  was  at  lengtli 
fiHind  for  a  new  war  (B.C.  140),  which  lasted 
i-nlv  throe  rear's,  diirini?  which  the  ('arthn-riiii- 
ans,  diiven  to  despair  by  the  terms  proposed  to 
Ibaa^  tDatamed  a  siege  so  destnwtive,  that  out 
ef  aavan  hundred  thousand  persons  who  were 
Ivi^f  in  tbe  city  at  its  commencement,  only  fifty 
flawaaod  anrrenderad  to  the  Romana.  The  eity 
W£9  mzerl  to  the  ground,  and  remained  in  i  iiiiis 

thirty  years.    At  the  eud  of  that  time  a  col- 1 
•■J  wwcatablidMd  on  tha  aid  aifea  by  tha  Onw- 1 
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ehi,  which  remained  in  n  feeble  condition  tdl  tlie 
times  of  Julius  and  Augustus,  under  whom  a 
new  city  was  built  &outb  of  tba  fiwinar,  on  the 
southeastern  side  of  the  peninsula,  witii  the 
name  of  Colo.via  CAaiuAuo.  It  rnon  grew  so 
much  as  to  cover  a  great  part  (if  not  the  wbola) 
of  the  site  of  the  ancient  Tyrian  city  :  it  became 
the  first  city  of  Africa,  and  occupied  un  import- 
ant jihieo  m  ecclesiastical  ns  Wt-ll  as  in  civil 
liisitory!  It  was  taken  by  the  VjindaU  in  A.D 
retaken  by  Belisarius  in  A.D.  b'i'i,  and  de- 
atrajad  by  the  Arab  aonauerora  in  A.D.  69& 
Respecting  the  territory  of  Oarthaga  onder  the 
Romans,  vuL  A>uica,  ]$U>w  % 

CAKTBioo  IXi'Tk  {Kapxt^  h  vifi'  oow  Omt^ 
thafjftia),  a  town  on  the  ea5teni  eoast  of  His- 
pania  Tarracooeuais,  founded  by  the  Cartiia- 
gbians  vnder  Haadmbal,  MS,  and  aabaa> 
(juently  conquered  and  colonized  by  the  Konian.«, 
ii-om  which  time  ita  full  name  was  CUoma  Vic- 
trig  Jvlim  JVbva  Carthaffo.  It  ia  eitaatad  on  a 
pcomontory  n-.nniiiL;  <>tit  it!t>)  the  sea,  and  poa- 
aaeaaa  one  uf  tbe  finest  harbors  in  the  world : 
at  Uia  entrance  of  tbe  harbor,  waa  a  aouill  idand 
called  S.  oMDaABi.^  from  the  great  number  of 
scombri  or  mackerel  oaugbt  here,  from  which 
aoefa  IkmoQi  piekia  waa  made.  In  ancient  Umea 
Carthago  Nova  was  one  of  tbe  most  important 
cities  in  all  Spain ;  its  population  was  uumer* 
ous,  its  tiade  flourisbiog,  and  its  temples  and 
other  public  buildings  handsome  and  imposing 
It  was,  together  with  Tarraco,  the  residence  of 
the  Roman  governor  of  the  j^rovince.  in  the 
neighborhood  were  valuable  ailrar  minea;  and 
the  country  produced  an  immense  quantity  of 
Spartum  or  broom,  whence  the  town  bore  th< 
surname  Spartaria,  and  tha  aoontry  waa  aallad 

CampUH  SparlariuB. 

[CAaTHALo.  1.  Commander  of  tbe  Cartka 
ginian  fleet  in  the  first  Punic  war.— 2.  The  Oar 
that^inian  connnauder  of  the  cavalry  in  the  army 
of  iiauoibal.  He  was  shun  by  a  Roman  soldier 
after  laying  down  his  arms  at  tha  eaptore  of 
Tarentum  by  the  Romans  ] 

iCAKTI&MA^iDUA  or  CAaTlMANDUA,  qUC«U  of  Ibc 

Bf^*antea  in  Britannia,  betrayed  to  tlie  Bomaoa 

CaraetaciH,  who  had  fl.  d  to  her  for  protection 
when  defeated  by  tho  proprietor  Osturius,  AJ> 
50.    8ha  afterward  repudiated  har  boaband 

Venutius,  and  gave  her  hand  and  kingdom  to 
his  armor  bearer,  Vellouatua.  Venutius,  sap- 
ported  by  a  great  portion  of  the  Brigantes,  took 
up  arms,  and  finally  succeeded  in  regaining  the 
sovereignty,  though  Cartismandua  was  resooed 
and  protected  by  the  Roman?.] 

CabCra  (ru  Kapotpu  :  now  Sarikivi),  a  Phry- 
gian city,  in  tlio  territory  of  Caria,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Mecander,  celebrated  for  its  tiot 
{Springs  and  its  temple  of  Meo  Oams. 

Cahus,  M.  Aurelids,  Roman  emperor  A.D 
282-283,  probably  bom  at  Narbo  in  Qanl,  wo* 
prtefectus  prtctorio  under  Probus,  and  on  the 
murder  of  the  latt.  r  wfi«  <lecte<l  t.'tnpcror 
After  defeaUug  the  Sarmntians,  Cams  invaded 
the  Persian  dominions,  took  Seleueia  and  Otea- ' 
iphon,  and  was  preparini;  to  push  his  conquest? 
beyond  the  Tigris,  when  he  was  struck  dead  by 
ligntning,  toward  tbe  close  of  88S.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  sons  Caiiinus  and  Ni;meria 
Nus.  Carus  was  a  victorious  general  and  abk 
rolar. 

nr 
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Oab^sa  (f^  Kapoifoa :  Bow  X«nek),  a  dty  on 

the  coast  of  PaphlHgonift,  ginith  of  Sinope. 

Carvxktum,  a  towo  of  the  Vulsci,  to  which 
Aa  CAmvaifTAirA  Atx,  mentioned  by  I^vj.  be- 
kagf (1 ;  a  town  of  the  Vol^ci,  betvaen  BigDia 
MM  the  aourcea  of  the  Trerus. 

CAamlos  Ibadmn.  1.  Sr^  twiee  eomn], 
VLOL  S98  and  278,  both  tunod  with  L.  Papiriuf 
Oarsor.  Id  their  fint  oouaulahip  thev  gaioed 
brilliant  Tietories  orer  tha  8aninite<  and  in 
their  second  tbey  brought  the  Samnite  war  to  a 
close. — 2.  8p,  sod  of  the  preceding,  'twice  coo- 
•ul,  234  and  888,  tras  alive  at  the  battle  of  Can- 
aan 818,  after  whieh  he  proposed  to  fill  up  the 
vacancies  in  the  senate  from  the  Latins.  This 
Carvilius  is  said  to  have  been  the  fii°Bt  person 
at  Ii«^>ine  w  ho  divorced  his  wife. 

Carv.*:  {Kfifyvnt  :  Kafn'uTTjr,  fern.  Kapvurif;),  a 
town  in  Laciniia,  near  the  bordci's  of  Arcjuiia, 
originally  belonged  to  tlic  territory  of  Tegea  in 
Arcadia.  It  jxisscssod  a  temple  v{  ArttTDis 
(  Diana)  Caryali*.  and  an  annual  fostival  in  lion- 
ur  of  this  goddess  was  celebrated  here  by  the 
Lacediemonian  mRidens  witli  national  tliuices. 
Respecting  the  female  tit^urca  in  architecture 
called  Oaryatide\  vU.  Diet,  of  Ant^  *.  v. 

Caryanda  (rd  Kapvavda  :  Kn/>t'GJ-*ViV  :  now 
Karakoyan\  a  city  of  Oaria,  on  a  little  island, 
once  probably  united  with  the  main  laud,  at  the 
nortliwestt-m  oxtromity  of  the  peninsula  on 
which  HaUcamussus  stood,  ll  ouoe  belonged 
to  tha  Ionian  league ;  and  it  waa  tbt  birth-place 
of  the  geograph<T  Scylax. 

CAaTJLTia    Vid,  Carta 

OAamioa  {}iiapvoTto^\  a  Greek  grammarian 
of  Periramus,  lived  about  B.C.  120,  asd  Wrote 
ounieroua  works,  all  of  which  are  lost 

OARTSfTO  ( K  upt>(rrof :  Kop^onof :  now  Korytto 
or  fastrl  lio.tso).  a  town  on  the  southcni  coast 
of  Eub<i.>:i.  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Oohe,  founded 
by  Dryopes ;  called,  aeeoniing  to  tracBtion,  after 
Carystus,  son  of  Chiron.  In  the  neiirhlxirluxHl 
was  exoell«it  marble,  whidi  «raB  exported  in 
large  qoantides,  and  the  mineral  ealled  Asbee- 
tos  was  also  found  here 

CMGu^  p.  Ssaviiius,  tribune  of  the  plebe,  B. 
0. 44,  waa  one  of  the  eonapiraton  agamat  Ce- 
sar, and  aimed  the  fir^^t  stroke  at  hia  assai^sina- 
tioo.  He  fousht  in  the  battle  of  Philippi  (42), 
and  died  shorUy  afterward.  0.  Caaca,  the  broth- 
er of  the  preceding,  was  alio  one  ot  tha  eon- 
spirators  against  C»iar. 

[CAaoANTUM  (now  Ceuieanie),  a  municipium 
of  the  Vasoooes  in  Hispaaia  TarracouenaiaJ 

Casceluus,  a.,  an  eminent  Roman  jurist 
(Hor,  ^r.  i^o*/,  371X  contemporary  with  Cjb- 
lar  and  Augustiia,  was  a  mau  of  stem  repub- 
lican principles,  and  spoke  freely  againat  the 
proscriptions  of  the  triumvirs. 

CUanJxux  (Caeilinai^  •Atis),  a  towa  b  Cam- 
pania, on  the  Vultumus,  and  on  the  same  site  as 
the  modern  Capua,  celebrated  for  its  heroic  de- 
fence against  Hannibal  KC.  216.  It  received 
lioman  colonists  by  the  Lex  Julia,  but  had 
grea.tly  dechued  iu  the  time  of  riiuy. 

Oaabniv  (Oasinaa,  •Atia :  now  St.  OtrmmKo), 
a  town  in  Latium,  on  the  River  Casikus,  and 
on  the  Via  Latino,  ueor  the  bordera  of  Com- 
panb;  eoloniaed  by  the  Roman*  o  the  &unnlte 
wars;  subsequently  a  municipium;  its  citadel, 
eoBtaining  a  temple  of  Apollo,  occupied  the  samo 
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■ite  as  tiie  eelefaiated  eooTeot  Mmit 
the  ruina  of  ao  amphitheatre  are  hood  at  A 

Grnnana, 

[CAamuB,  a  email  river  op  liw  hoHenef 

tium  and  Camnania,  emptying  iaio  tba  lirilLl 
CAaidTflk    Vid.  CAann. 
Oaafra.  1.  (Now  JSot  Eiuarmm),  m  meoat^ 

OB  the  coast  of  Egypt,  east  of  Pclusium,  with  a 
temple  of  Jupiter  on  ita  aommit  Here  also  was 
the  grare  of  Pompey.   At  tbe  foot  of  the  monat- 

ain,  on  the  land  side,  on  the  high  road  from  EgTpt 
to  Syria,  stood  the  Uiwn  of  Casium  (now  Aa- 
tieh).  The  enrroonding  diatri<^  waa  called  Ca- 
si6tis. — 2.  (Now  Jebel  Okrah\  a  mountain  on  tbe 
coast  of  Syria,  south  of  Antioch  and  the  Orontes, 
five  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighte^en  feet 
above  tbe  level  of  the  sea.  Tbe  name  of  Cesift> 
lis  was  applied  to  the  district  on  the  coast  south 
of  Ciuiius,  as  far  its  the  nortlieni  b«irder  of 
Phoenicia. 

CasmSna,  -X.  {Kaofitvij,  Herwl. :  Kaauivai, 
I'buc. :  Kaa/in>alo(),  a  towu  iu  Sicily,  fouudvd 
by  Syracuse  about  B.C.  643. 

CAsrialA  or  ('AsrKRfi.A,  a  town  of  the  Sa- 
binest  northwest  of  Cures,  ou  the  River  llimella 
(now  Atpra). 

CarpIa  Port.*  or  Pvus  {Kila-/at  m'?.at,  i  e, 
the  Cannon  Gate*),  the  principal  pass  from  Me- 
dia into  Parthia  and  Hyreaoia,  through  the  Cas- 
pil  MoNTEK.  Was  a  deep  ravine,  made  praotien- 
ble  by  art,  but  6till  so  narrow  that  there  was 
only  room  for  a  single  waaon  to  pass  between 
the  lofty  overhanging  walls  of  !>  ck,  fronj  the 
sides  of  which  a  constant  drip  of  salt  water  fell 
upon  the  road  The  Perriane  ereeted  iron  gates 
across  the  narrowest  part  of  the  pass,  and  main- 
tained a  guard  for  ita  defence.  This  paoa  was 
near  the  aneient  BhagM  or  Araaoa;  hot  there 
were  other  passes  thmugh  the  mountains  nmnd 
the  Caspian,  which  are  called  by  tbe  same  nanM^ 
espedally  that  oo  the  weatem  abore  of  tha  Oat* 
pian,  through  the  Caucasus,  near  DcrUnl,  which 
was  usually  called  Albania)  or  Caucaaitt  Portia. 
The  Oaapian  Gates,  being  tbe  moat  important 
pasA  from  Western  to  Central  Aaio,  were  re- 
garded by  many  of  the  aoeieota  aa  a  aort  of  c«d- 
tral  point,  eommon  to  tha  bonndariea  between 
Western  and  Eastern  Asia,  and  Northern  and 
Southern  Aaia;  and  diataooea  were  reekooed 
from  them. 

CasfIi  (Kuan-tot),  the  name  of  owtain  Scythi- 
an ttibcs  near  the  Caspian  Sea,  is  need  rather 
loosely  by  the  ancient  geographers.  The  Caa* 
pii  of  Strabo  are  on  the  west  aide  of  the  sea, 
and  tlieir  country,  Caspidne,  forms  a  part  of 
Alljania.  Those  of  Heroilotus  and  Ptolemy  are 
in  the  east  of  iledia,  ou  the  borders  of  Parthia, 
in  the  neighb«irhot»d  of  the  Casim.+:  Pyi..c 
Probably  it  would  not  be  far  wioug  tonpjils  the 
name  generally  to  the  people  round  the  south 
western  and  southern  shores  of  the  Caapian  in 
and  about  tlie  Casfii  Muntko. 

CaspIi  Montks  (t(1  Kua-ia  opij :  now  Slbnrz 
Moim(nlus)  or  rA>rii  s  MoNs,  is  a  name  applied 
generally  lu  the  whole  range  uf  mountains 
which  suraMiad  the  Caajpian  tiea,  oo  the  aouth 
and  southwest,  at  the  distance  of  from  fifteen 
to  thirty  miles  from  its  shore,  oo  the  bordem  of 
Arroema,  Media,  Hjrreania,  and  Fhrthia;  and 
more  specificidly  t^i  tliat  part  of  tliis  range  south 
of  the  Caapiao,  ii  wlucu  waa  the  j>aaa  called 
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CAsnJC  Ptla  TTjc  term  was  also  looidy  ap- '  nlllanoe  -with  Ptolemy  and  Antlgnnus,  and  et> 
plied  to  other  mouoUiiiia  near  tb«  Ca»piu^  cape- 1  tercd  iutu  war  with  Poljrspercbua.  In  318  Caa- 
dall J.  by  Strabo,  to  tiba  eastern  part  <k  the  Cw^«  |  landar  obtakiad  poaaeaaioo  ct  Atib< 

between  CVjlchis  aud  tLc  Ciuspi 


an. 

CAsriai  or  C*gFiB<Br  (Kaaircx^t,  Kaa:ripaiOii, 
a  people  of  India,  whoae  Mcaet  poaitioD  ia  doubt- 
fij :  thej  an  gimnStj  placed  m  CbiAouer  and 
AVpaW. 

pittH  Sta),  aho  called  Hyrcanuh,  AxBJkinni,  and 
Scrrmointf,  all  names  derived  fh)m  the  people 
vfao  lired  on  its  shores,  is  a  great  salt-water 
like  n  Asia,  according  to  the  nucieut  divLsimi 
of  the  c*>ntiDent«,  l>ut  how  cm  the  boundary  bc- 
tvctu  Europo  Olid  Abio.  Its  average  widtli 
from  east  to  west  is  about  two  hundred  and  ten 
mil»s,  ixnil  its  l«?u^h  from  north  to  soutli,  in  a 
Etnu|^hl  iiuc,  is  about  seven  huudred  uud  furty 
miles ;  but  as  its  ncHlhem  part  makes  a  great 
lienil  to  the  e.'u^t,  it?  tnu-  Icn^^th,  measured  along 
a  cur.  *■  drawn  tbruugh  its  middle,  is  about  nine 
kutiro  l  miles;  its  area  b  about  one  bundred 
lod  eighty  thousand  square  miles.  Die  notions 
of  the  andoits  about  the  Caspian  varied  very 
■ndi;  and  H  ia  enriooa  that  two  of  the  eno- 
0*003  njtinii  n.*  of  tho  lator  Greek  and  Roman 
geograpbers,  namely,  that  it  was  imitod  both 
viHitbeBeaor  AnJand  with  the  Ar«tie Oeean, 
expressed  what,  "at  some  remote  period,  w«  ro 
pivbsUy  real  £actSb  Their  other  error,  tlmt  it^ 
greatest  len^  lay  irast  and  east,  very  likely 
arcie  from  its 'supposed  union  with  tlie  Sua  of 
AiiL  Another  consequence  of  this  error  was 
Ik  nppositioo  that  ue  rivers  Ozua  and  Jaz- 
■tei  flowed  bto  the  Caspian.  That  tho  former 
NsUy  did  so  at  some  time  subscqueot  to  the 
Mpsratiou  of  the  two  lakes  (supposing  that  they 
vere  once  united)  is  pretty  wall  «rtabli»hed; 
but  whether  this  has  been  tho  ease  within  the 
UitMical  period  can  not  bo  determined  {vid 
Ova).  The  eocmtry  between  the  two  lakes 
hi.*  pvidcntlv  Ijeen  f^eutly  ohange<l.  and  the 
iiail-iiiils  which  e«jver  it  "have  doubtless  Wen 
aKanalated  by  the  force  of  the  east  wiudA 
briDging  down  gand  from  Uie  stepjK-s  of  Tar- 
tsrj'.  Both  lakes  liave  their  surface  coneidera- 
Vlif  bebw  that  of  the  Bbtck  Sea,  the  Caspian 
t)vm:r  Dearly  three  luindn-d  and  fifty  fee  t,  and 
ik  Aral  about  two  huudred  feet,  lower  than  the 
leTel  of  tha  Hack  Saa,  and  both  are  atni  aink- 
in?  by  evaporation.  Moreover,  tlio  whole  coun- 
trr  between  and  around  them  lor  a  oonsidera- 
m  dataaea  ia  a  depi'icaaioD,  eorroondad  by  lofl^ 
tnmmtains  on  every  side^  except  where  the  val- 
ley of  the  JrtUh  and  Oiti  stretches  away  to  the 
iMba  Ooeaa  Besidea  a  nomber  of  mallar 
i^esms,  two  ^n-cat  rivers  flow  into  tha  Oaa> 

C;  tiie  Rha  (now  Volffa)  oa  the  north,  and 
aided  Cyrus  aiul  Araxes  (oow  Kour)  on 
vr<t :  but  it  loses  more  by  avafNintioD  than 
ft  receives  from  these  rivers. 
[CAsra's  Moxa  {rd  Kucttiov  opof).    Vtd.  Cas- 

11  MoKTXS.] 

CjmAXTiAXE  (KaaaavAdvTi),  wife  of  C^nia  the 
Qt*St  and  motiier  of  Ciuubysea. 

Omuvdib  {Kuaaavdpo^Y  eou  of  Antipater. 
Bii  father,  on  his  death-bed  ( ll.C.  319),  anpoint- 
«d  Polysperebon  regent,  and  conferred  upon 
Csaiander  only  the  seooodary  dignity  of  aiuli* 
•J^'li-  Ik'ing  dissatisfied  with  thi.^  arrangc- 
Bcot,  Caasander  strengthened  himseli'  by  an 


...     -  '"^  most 

I  of  the  cities  in  the  south  of  Greece.  In  317  ho 
was  recalled  to  Macedonia  to  oppose  Olympiaa. 
Be  kept  her  besieged  in  Pydna  flironffbout  the 
winter  of  317,  and  on  her  surrender  in  Uie  spriug 
of  the  eosuiug  year  he  put  her  to  death.  Tho 
way  DOW  ieemM  open  to  him  to  the  throne  of 
Maeedon.  He  phiced  Rozana  and  her  youqg 
son,  Alexander  i£gus,  in  custody  at  Amphipo- 
lis,  not  ^linking  it  safe  &s  yet  to  murder  them ; 
aud  ha  aoiiBeetad  himself  with  the  regal  family 
by  a  marriiu^'c  with  Thc-i^idonioa,  half-sLijter  to 
Alexander  the  Great  In  '61  it  Uussander  joined 
Sdaoaus,  IHolemy,  and  Lysimachus  ki  their 
war  Bi^aiii^t  Autigonus,  of  whose  power  tliey 
had  all  become  jealous.  Tiii^  war  wa^i,  upoD 
the  whole,  unfavorable  to  Cassander,  who  lost 
most  of  the  cities  in  (Jrccco.  By  the  gcucral 
pei|ce  of  311,  it  was  provided  that  Ca^sauder 
was  to  retain  his  authority  in  Europe  till  AJexaii' 
dcr  ..-Egiis  should  be  grown  to  mmihwd,  Cas- 
sauder  thereupon  put  to  death  the  youog  kui^ 
and  bis  mother  Kozana.  la  810  ua  war  was 
renewed,  and  Hercules,  the  son  of  Al(Xiu)d(  r 
by  Baraine,  was  brought  {urward  by  Poivsper- 
eboo  aa  a  elaunant  to  the  Haeedooun  tnrotie ; 
but  Ca-ssandcr  bribed  PolysjKTchon  to  murdei- 
the  youog  priuoe  and  his  mother,  309.  Jn  3UA 
CasMinder  took  the  title  of  king,  when  it  waa 
asruincj  by  Antigoiius,  Lysimachus,  and  Ptole- 
my. In  mo  UAiowu^  yearsi  Demetriua  Polior- 
cetcs,  the  ion  of  AntigonaB»  carried  on  tha  war 
in  Greece  with  great  success  against  Cassan* 
der ;  but  in  802  Demetrius  was  obliged  to  pasa 
into  Asia,  to  support  bis  fadier ;  and  next  year, 
301,  tlie  decisive  battle  of  Ipsus  was  fought,  in 
which  Antigonua  and  Demetrius  were  defeated, 
and  tbe  former  Blain,  aud  which  gave  to  Cas- 
sander  Macedonia  and  Qfl«aoe.  Cassander  died 
of  dropsy  in  291,  and  was  anoeaeded  by  Lia  aoo 
Phihp. 

Cas>am)ha  {Kaoauvdpa\  daughter  of  Priam 
and  Hecuba,  and  twiu-sij^tcr  of  Heleuus.  She 
aud  her  brother,  when  young,  were  left  asleep 
in  the  eanctuaiy  of  ApolK  when  their  cars  were 
purified  by  scrjK'nfs,  »n  that  they  could  under- 
stand the  divine  sounds  of  nature  and  the  voices 
of  birds.  Cassandra  sometimes  used  to  deep 
afterward  In  the  pamc  temple ;  and  when  she 
grew  up,  her  beauty  won  the  love  of  Apollo. 
iTie  goo  conferred  npon  her  tbe  ^  of  pmphcey. 
u{K>u  hi  r  jiromiging  U)  comply  with  his  desires: 
but  when  she  had  become  possessed  of  the  pru- 
photio  art,  she  refiised  to  fiilfill  her  promise, 
xlwmipon  the  god,  in  auger,  ordained  that  ik> 
one  dhould  believe  her  prophecies^  She  pre- 
dirted  to  the  TVmana  tbe  mm  that  tihreatened 
tbem,  but  no  one  believed  lier  ;  ehe  was  looked 
upon  as  a  mad  woman,  aud  according  to  a  late 
account,  was  shut  up  and  guarded.  On  tho 
capture  of  Troy  she  ned  into  the  sanctuary  of 
Mmerva  (AtbenaX  but  was  torn  away  from  the 
statue  of  tbe  goddess  by  Ajax,  boo  of  Odeus, 
and,  according  to  some  accounts,  was  even 
ravubed  by  him  in  the  sanctuary.  On  the  di- 
vision of  the  btHjty,  Cusaandra  fell  to  the  lot  of 
Agamemnon,  who  took  her  with  him  to  My- 
oenip.    Here  she  was  killed  by  ClytSBmiieatra. 
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OaSsTa  OeXS.      Vid.  C.V88ICS. 

CiasiETKA,  CASSioPitA,  or  CAfisiorE  {Kaaaii- 
retttt  Kaavtiwettt,  Kaooiiini),  wife  of  Cepheus  io 
Ethiopia,  and  mother  of  AndromtHla,  whoso 
beauty  slie  extolled  above  that  of  the  Nereids. 
Vid.  AmmoMSDA.  Bbe  wm  afterward  plaeed 
among  the  stars. 

CASsioDOBua,  Maokvs  Aua&uus,  a  distin- 
nbhed  stateamaB,  aod  one  of  fhe  few  men  of 
learniDg  at  the  dowofull  of  the  Western  Eni- 
ure,  was  born  about  AJ).  468,  at  Bcrlacium  in 
Bmtthini,  of  an  andent  and  weaUfy  Roman 
family.  He  enjoyed  the  full  confideDce  of  11k^ 
odoric  tbe  Great  and  his  succeflsors,  and  under 
a  variety  of  different  titles  he  eonduoted  for  a 
long  leries  of  years  the  government  of  tbe  Oa- 
trogothic  kingdom.  At  the  age  of  seventy  he 
retired  to  the  monastery  of  Viviers,  whicn  he 
had  founded  in  his  native  province,  and  there 
passed  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life.  His 
time  was  devoted  to  atuily  and  to  tbe  cona|)08i- 
tioD  of  elementary  treatises  on  history,  meta- 
physir''.  the  several  liberal  arts,  and  divinity, 
while  his  leisure  hours  were  employed  in  the 
construction  of  pbilooophicul  toy%  audi  as  sun- 
dials, water-clocks,  <tc.  Of  hia  numerous  writ- 
ings  the  most  important  is  his  Variorum  {Epit- 
Mgnm)  lAkfi  JCIL,  an  aaaemblage  of  stato 
papera  drawn  up  by  Cnssiodorus  in  accordance 
with  the  instructions  of  Theodorio  and  his  suc- 
eemota.  Tbe  odier  works  of  Oanaodoma  are 
of  loss  value  to  us.  Ilie  principal  arc,  1.  Chro- 
licon,  a  summarv  of  Universal  History ;  2.  De 
OrthograrMtt  lAoer  ;  9.  De  Arte  OrmnmaHeti  ad 
Donati  Jfrnfnn  ;  4.  Artlbus  ac  J'isrJj, finis 
JAberaliwn  Literarunif  mucli  read  io  tbe  Aiiddle 
Ages ;  8.  Jh  AtUma  ;  6.  I4M  XJI.  D*  Rebmt 
(Jfstis  Gothorum,  knoun  to  us  only  throiiLjh  tin; 
abridgment  of  Jomaodes;  7.  jJ«  ItuUtuti<me 
Ditinarmn  lAierarwn^  an  mtrodadion  to  the 
profitable  study  of  the  Scriptures,  There  arc 
also  several  otlicr  ecclesiastical  works  of  Cas- 
siodorus  extant  The  best  edition  of  his  collected 
works  is  by  D.  Garet,  Rouen»  1679,  S  Tola.  foL, 
reprinted  at  Venice,  1729. 

CASsidpE  {YiaaaioTTij),  a  town  in  Corcyra,  on  a 
promontory  of  tbe  same  name,  with  a  good  bar- 
Dor  and  a  temple  of  Jupiter  (Zeus). 

CAssiopfeA.    Vid.  Cassixpka. 

Cassit^bIdib.    FidL  BaiTAimiA,  n.  149,  a. 

CassR'.s,  the  name  of  one  of  tne  mnet  dis- 
lii^oisbed  of  tlie  Itonmn  gcntos,  originally  pa- 
tricum,  afterwards  plebeian.  1.  Sp.  CASsnm  Yis- 
CEU.iNrf,  thrice  consul :  first,  B.C.  502,  when  he 
oonauered  the  Sabines ;  again,  493,  when  lie 
maoe  a  I^igae  with  the  Latiiis;  and,  lastly, 
48fi,  when  he  made  a  league  with  the  Herni- 
caos,  and  carried  his  celebrated  agrarian  law, 
the  first  whkli  was  proposed  at  Rome.  It  prob- 
ably enacted  that  the  portion  of  the  patricians 
in  the  public  land  should  be  strictly  defined,  and 
that  the  remamder  shmild  he  diyided  amon^  the 
plebeians.  In  the  following  year  lie  was  iic- 
eused  01  aiming  at  regal  power,  and  was  put  to 
dea^L  Tlie  manner  of  hto  death  isrdated  dif- 
forently,  but  it  is  most  probable  that  he  was  ac- 
cused before  the  comitia  curiata  by  the  quss- 
tores  parricidii,  and  was  sentonccd  to  death  by 
his  fellow-patricians.  His  house  was  razed  to  the 
ground,  and  his  property  confiseatcil.  His  puilt 
is  doubtful ;  he  bad  made  himself  hatoful  to  tbe 
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EatrioinriB  by  his  agrarian  law.^nd  it  u  most 
kely  tliut  tlie  aecubutiou  was  iuveuled  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  rid  of  a  dangerous  oppo* 
nent.  He  left  thive  sons  ;  but,  as  all  the  subse- 
quent Cassii  are  plobei:uiS,  his  sons  were  per- 
haps expelled  from  tbe  patrician  order,  or  may 
have  voluntarily  passed  over  to  the  plebeians,  on 
account  of  the  murder  of  their  father. — 2.  C. 
OAaa.  Lonaimm,  eonsul  171,  ohiained  as  his 
vince  Italy  and  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  without  the 
authority  of  the  senate  attempted  to  march 

bto  Maeedonia  throogh  lUyneum,  but  

obliged  to  return  to  Italy.  In  154  lie  was 
sor  with  M.  Meeaala  \  and  a  theatre,  which 
oeoaors  had  built,  was  pulled  down  by  order  e( 
the  senate,  at  t])c  euggestion  of  P.  Seipio  Nap 
uca,  as  injurious  to  public  morals. — 3.  Q-  C^ym 
LoNaiih;s,  pnstor  urbanus  RC.  167,  and  oonsal 
164,  died  in  his  consulship.— 4.  L.  Cass.  Lo5- 
GiNCs  Ravii-la,  tribune  of  tbe  plebs,  137,  "when 
he  proposed  a  law  for  voting  by  ballot  {tabellm- 
ria  lea);  eoaanl  127,  and  censor  125.  He  was 
very  severe  and  just  as  a  judex. — ft.  Ij.  CasBi 
Lo.vGW?*,  prtetor  111,  when  lie  brought  Jugur- 
tha  to  Rome;  consul  107.  with  C.  Marius.  and 
received  as  his  province  (Iiillia  Narl>Mi<  n^i*..  hi 
order  to  oppose  the  Cimbri,  but  was  defeated 
and  killed  oy  the  Tigurinl--^.  L.  Cass.  Loyei> 
M-?i,  tribune  of  the  plebs  104,  brought  forwanl 
many  laws  to  diminish  the  power  of  the  aiis- 
toeraoy.— 7.  0.  Oasbl  LoNOiifOS  yjoam,  eoasal 
7.'^.  brought  forward  with  his  colleague  M.  Te- 
rentius,  a  law  {lex  Terentia  Catna),  by  whish 
eom  waa  to  be  purchased  and  thco  snd  vi  Rome 
at  a  small  j)riec.  lu  72  he  wad  defeated  by 
Spartacus  near  Mutina ;  in  66  he  supported  the 
MaslKan  law  for  giving  the  eemmand  of  tbe 
Mithradatic  war  to  Ponipey ;  and  in  hi.'i  old  age 
was  proscribed  by  the  triumvirs  and  killed,  4^ 
•—8.  0.  CtM.  LoKonnra,  the  murderer  of  Jtdioi 
Ca!8ar.  In  o'i  he  was  quasjtorof  Crassus  in  his 
campaign  a^:aiust  the  Porthians,  in  whicb  be 
greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his  prndeoee 
and  militarv  skill  After  the  death  of  OrMSOi, 
he  collected  the  remains  of  the  Roman  nnny, 
and  made  preparations  to  defend  Syria  against 
the  Parthijuis.  In  62  ho  defeated  the  Parti  liaas 
who  had  cros,>^ed  tlie  Euphrates,  nnd  in  51  he 
again  gained  a  still  more  unport^uit  victory  over 
them.  Sooo  afterward  he  returned  to  Rome. 
In  49  he  was  tribune  of  the  plebs,  joino<l  the 
aristocratical  party  in  the  civil  w:ir,  and  fled 
with  Pompey  from  Rome.  In  48  be  commanded 
the  Ponipviau  fleet ;  after  the  battle  of  I'harsfdia 
he  went  to  the  Hellespont,  where  be  accidentally 
fell  fai  trith  Gnear,  and  surrendered  to  him.  tie 
was  not  only  pardoned  by  C«Par,  but  in  -14  wa.-; 
made  pretor,  and  the  province  of  Syria  was 
promised  him  Ibr  the  nm  year.  But  Oaarint 
nad  never  censed  to  he  Crcsar's  enemv  ;  it  wns 
he  who  fonned  the  conspiracy  against  the  dicta- 
tor^ life,  and  gabed  oyer  M.Bmtus  to  the  plot 
After  the  death  of  Ca?.sar,  on  the  14th  of  Man-h, 
44  {vid.  Cmam),  Cassius  remained  in  Italy  for  a 
few  months,  but  in  Jnly  he  went  to  Syria,  which 
be  claimed  as  his  province,  although  the  aenate 
bad  given  it  to  Dolabella,  and  had  conferred 
upon  CnssiuH  CjTeno  in  its  stead.  He  defeated 
DolalK-11,1,  wlio  }>ut  an  end  tohbown  life;  acd, 
after  plundering  Syria  and  Apia  most  unmerci 
fully,  he  crossed  over  to  Greece  with  Brutus  in 
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12,  in  order  to  oppose  OctaTlauua  uad  Antony.  |  a  Imtury  of  Rome  from  the  earli^  times  to  tlM 
At  the  battle  of  Pliilippi,  Coesiw  WM  defeated  ,  end  of  the  third  Punio  ymti — IS.  Cam,  PuiiBir 

by  Aut.'tiy.  lirutus.  who  (v-^mjinded  the  sis,  so  called  from  Panna,  his  yrtb-placc,  was 

other  wiug  ol  the  army,  drove  0«taviauiu  olf  i  «iue  of  the  murderers  of  Cffiaar,  KC.  43 ;  took 
the  field;  but  Ca^iui^,  ignorant  of  the  •uooess  |  au  active  part  in  file  war  agMiist  the  trioniTira; 
ff  Brutus,  commanded  his  fieedman  to  put  :m  ami,  aftor  the  death  of  Bnitus  and  Caadius,  car- 
end  to  bis  life.  Brutus  mourned  over  lus  com- '  rk-d  over  the  fleet  which  he  commanded  to 
^aoioa,  ealliDg  hira  the  last  of  tbo  Romtins.  Sicily,  and  joined  Sestea  Pompey ;  upon  tho  do- 
Lasftiua  was  married  to  Junia  Tertia  or  Tor-  feat  of  P  ompey  he  surrendered  himself  to  Au- 


tuUa,  half-sister  of  M.  Brutus.  Caasius  waa 
wall  Mqoainted  whh  Qmdc  and  Ronun  lit«na< 


tony,  whose  iortimea  h«  followed  uatil  after  the 
IwUle  of  Aetinm,  when  be  went  to  Athens,  and 


ture  ;  In-  rv  as  n  rtll  .w.T  of  the  Epicurean  phi- 1  wsis  tJierc  put  to  death  by  the  command  of  O 
loao|ihy  ;  his  abdilies  were  ooosiderable,  but  be ,  taviauus,  BXX  80.   Cassius  was  a  poet,  and  his 

MM     MM       MMul  *  *         A      T       /^.^    I  ^     -.      l      I  fW  ^  /t- 


was  vnm,  nond,  and  rerengeAiL— 9.  h.  Caaa.  |  prodoetiona  were  prized  by  Horace  [Ep.  1,  4, 
LoNCiM      l.n.tlu  r  of  No,  8,  assisted  M.  Late-  3).    Ho  wrote  two  tragedies,  entitled  I%ye»U» 
reosis  in  aftciwir^  Co,  Plaocius,  who  was  de- j  and  Mrmtu§,  epigrams,  and  other  works  — 
fended  by  Ciewo  m  64.     He  joined  Cssar  at  Cabs.  Btruscvs,  a  poet  censured  by  Horace 

-:„.i  .1         (Sat^L,  lu,  61).  mu«t  not  be  confounded  with 


the  eommcDcement  of  the  civil  war,  i^jd  was 
one  of  Coaara  legates  in  Greece  in  48.  In  44 
he  waa  tribune  of  the  [)let)«,  but  was  not  ooe  of 

the  cv.uspirators  against  Casar's  life.  He  eub- 
sequeatly  egpoused  the  pi<le  of  OL-Uivianup,  iu 
uppi>»iti«>n  to  Antony  ;  an  1  ou  theii-  reootjciliu- 


No.  15. — 17.  Casa.  Avidil'S,  au  able  geufral  of 
M.  Aurehui^  was  a  native  of  Syria,  in  the  Par- 
thiun  war  (AJ).  16S-1M)  he  conunanded  tho 
Itoniau  army  as  tlwe  ^^onoral  of  Veru«,  and  nftor 
defeating  tin:  Parthiaus  he  took  Seleucia  and 
tion  in  43,  he  fled  to  Aitia :  he  waa  pardoned  by  \  Ctesi[)hou.  Ho  v,  aB  afterward  appointed  goT> 
Antony  in  41. — 10.  Q.  Cass.  LcvciiNV.",  (ho  /></-  '  ernor  of  all  th.i  Eastern  provinces,  and  discharg- 
ttr  (as  Cicero  calls  hiiu,  by  w  hich  he  j>rubably  ed  his  truit  for  several  years  with  lidehty ;  but 
meena  fifatoouKin)  of  Na  8.  Id  54  be  went  as  in  A.D.  175  he  proclaimed  himself  emperor, 
the  qu.-r_«tor  of  Potiiney  into  Spain,  when-  h<'  He  it  ii^iied  only  a  few  nionthw,  and  was  slain 
wod  uuiveraaliy  hate(\  on  account  of  his  runaci-  by  hia  own  officers  before  Marcus  Aurchus  ur- 
tj  and  cmd^.  In  49  be  was  tribune  of  the  |  rired  b  the  East  Fid  p.  18S.  a.— IS.  DiDirraii-a 
ple\y<,  and  a  warnj  >;upporter  of  Cx-sar,  but  was  rAssii  of  I'tiea,  a  Greek  writer,  liv.-d  about 
ublj;;ed  to  leave  tlie  city  and  take  refuge  in  •  llC  4U,  and  traoslatod  into  Greek  the  work  of 
Oeiar's  campi.  In  the  same  year  be  aoooni*(tbe  Gartbagbian  Mago  on  agrieultiir& — 19. 
pftoie<l  Capsar  to  Spain,  and  after  the  defeat  of  Cass.  Fki.ix,  a  Greek  phvsieian,  ])robably  li  ed 
Airaoius  and  Petrcius,  the  Ic^^atea  of  Pompey,  I  under  Augustus  and  TiLerius  i  wrote  a  small 
Gnar  left  Imn  gorenior  of  Fkirtber  Spua  lEa  work  entiUed  larptKoi  'Ampiat  KtU  npoShjfian 
crudty  and  <ipj)re-.<if.nH  rx<  ite  I  an  insurrection  i'voLKu,  Qu<r<!tii,urx  Mrdicti^  ct  Problnnata  JVo/w* 
vainpt  him  at  (Jorduba,  but  this  was  quelled  by  ;  rtUia :  printed  iu  Ideler's  Fhytici  et  Medici  Graci 


mmm. 


Snbeeoueiitly  two  legiona  declared  |  Minom,  Bcrol.,  1841. — ^20.  C 

im,  and  M.  .MareelliH,  the  qua-stor,  nut  Ch,>crf..\. — 21.    Cash.  I)iu<f. 


a|;aiu»t  Iiim, 
lamself  at  their  head. 


Cass.  Cu ^ax.  Vid 


qua-stor,  put 
He  was  saved  from  this 
dai^r  by  Lcpidus,  and  left  Ifae  proTtnoe  in  47, 


Vid.  Dion  Oaiu 
oa — 22.  Cam.  bavuLU    Vid.  Sarxavs. 
OanmcLAvmit,  a  British  chief,  ruled  over  the 


but  his  ship  sank,  and  was  hist,  at  the  mouth  j  country  aorth  of  the  Tamesis  (now  7'ha>ne$)^ 
of  the  Iberua. — 11.  L.  CAsa.  LoxaiNt  ij,  a  com-  and  was  intrusted  by  tlie  Uritona  with  tlie  su- 
petitor  with  Cicero  for  tlte  oonsubhip  for^U  ;  nromo  command  on  Ccpftar's  second  invasion  of 
was  ooe  of  Catiline's  conspirators,  and  under-  Britain,  B.C.  54.  He  was  defeated  bj  Caaar, 
took  to  get  tho  city  on  fire  ;  he  escaped  the  fate  and  was  obli^'ed  to  sue  for  peace, 
of  his  comrades  by  quitting  Rome  ueforo  their!  CassOi'k  (Kooaun~9 :  Kaaausralo^  :  now  Cat' 
apprebenaion. — 12.  L.  Cahs.  Loxuim;*,  consul !  «o/>o  or  ^pios/iar«Mte)^ a  town  in  Tbeeprotia,  near 
AD.  "^1,  marritHl  to  Dru'^illa.  tho  daughter  of   the  coa-<tt 

Gtrniiuiieu!.  with  whom  Iu  r  brother  CiUi;.;ula  I  Cast.Ib.vla  (tu  KaaruCa'/a).  1.  [Now  Dsjakd 
afterward  lived.  Gaaans  was  prociinsul  in  Asia  I  or  Chokel ;  acoordui;L(  t  )  Loakc,  At^l,  a  city 
A  D.  -10,  and  was  commanded  by  CaUi^uIa  to  be  of  Cappadocia,  near  Tyann,  celebrated  for  its 


brought  to  Rome,  because  an  oracle  had  warned 
tte  emperor  to  beware  of  a  Cassius  :  tbe  oracle 

fumllcd  in  the  murder  of  tho  emperor  Vjy 
Chserea. — 13.  C.  Ca-sh.   Lo-noim  s,  tlie 


temple  of  Artemis  (Diaua)  Pcrasia. — 2.  A  town 
in  Cilieia  Campestris,  near  Issus. 

(\«TAi,i\  {KanTa}.in),  a  eclcldatcd  fuintaiu 
ou  Mount  1'arua^.su.H,  iu  whicli  the  Pythia  used 
edebrated  jnrist,  governor  of  Syria  A.I).  5*\  in '  to  bathe  ;  eaered  to  ApoUo  and  the  Muses,  wbo 
the  r--i.,'Ti  of  Clai!(liu«.     Ho  was  banished  by  !  were   heitee    onlh"  1  (^ASTXtlnra  ;  siud  to  have 
Nero  in  AJ>.  66,  because  ho  had,  among  his  an-  derived  its  name  from  Castalia,  dai^bter  of 


Mini  fanages,  a  etatoe  <^  Oaaiiaa,  tfie  mur- 

of  Caesar.    Ho  was  recalled  from  banish 


■Mi  by  Vespasian.   Cassius  wrote  ten  books 


Aebeloua,  who  threw  herself  into  the  Jbnatab 

when  pursued  by  Ap«dlo. 
rCAST£LLim  often  occura  as  the  designation  of 


en  tibe em!  bw  {lAbfi  JurU  Ointity,  ud  Cbm-  { a  place:  1.  Oamuint  CSairoaim  (now  Od$$^ 

mentarics  on  Vitellius  and  Uriieius  Ferox,  wliieh  '  a  place  in  tho  torritoiyof  the  Cutti  in  Gcrim^ 
are  quoted  in  tbe  Di^eeL  He  was  a  follower  I  nv. — 2.  Castellum  Ihimi  cr  GtcajiAjrtci  (now 
ef  the  sdiool  of  Aterae  Oapito  ;  and  aa  be  re*  |  AUktBnig»teiH\  a  foiUew  built  by  I>nrai  lod 
duced  the  priuciples  of  Capito  to  a  more  m  ieii-  Germauieu.i  in  the  territory  of  the  Mattiacl— 
tifief»rm,the  ailherentaof  this  school  received  |  3.  Gastkllum  Man AMoavM  (now  KcMfl),  a  for- 
lbs  name  of  CattiimL-^l^  L.  Gai^  Hcmika,  a  tr«ai  of  tbe  Hcnapii  m  Gallb  Belgioa,  on  the 
Uvadabout&a  140^  and  wrote  i  JfaoMr—i,  Oaamum  MoBWOftmc  (now  Mmmi 
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GATELAUiO. 


Oauel),  %  fiMtraM  of  1h»  Morbi  b  GaUk  Bel- 
gica.] 

[Casthanjea  {KaoOavala),  a  city  of  Maguesta 


rn  lcs  Insula,  tmrfli  of  Oarpatbts,  cootakuuga 

city  with  thf  snnic  name  n*  the  islnnd.l 
CASTt}T£s  {KaavaT^c.  now  Ghintuk)^  a  fint 


Id  Tbcsaaly.  at  tlM  M  of  Mount  Fetion  (Hdt) ;  '  sen-port  on  tibe  ooaat  of  lada;  tbe  barbor  of 


cL^owlicre  it  is  written  Castartaa.    Eri'm  this 
place  chestnuts,  Cattarua  nttcet,  vrere  Boid  to  i 
We  derirod  thdr  oam&]  | 


Ekvthr.f.. 

Catabathml's  MAtixun  (Kora^/M>f,  L  e^  (i^- 
•pmf  .*  DOW  JfoTM  SclUm^  i  e,  Por/  o/*  <A«  Xot^ 


[Castianira  {KaaTiavetpa),  wifo  of  Priam. !  ^/'t),  a  inoiiMf:iin  nnil  soa-pnt,  nt  the  tt<'m  of 
aud  mother  of  Gorgythioo,  famed  for  her  beau- .  a  deep  bay  on  the  uorUiero  coast  of  Afriea 
ty.l  (about  26^  6'  east  loqgitodo),  was  geoerallj 

[Castilts,  mentioned  in  Ca»ar  as  having '  sidered  tho  K>undaiy  between  Eg>'pt  an*l  Cy- 
aeized  the  goTemmeut  of  the  Sequaoi,  at  the  j  reoaica.    Rolemy  distiuguishes  from  this 


iDBtigatioD  of  Orgetonz,  about  B  0.  60.] 
CAOToa,  brother  of  Pollux.  Vid  Diosci  ri. 
Castor  {Kuorup.)  1.  A  Greek  granimnrian, 
•umamed  PhUorOnupuf,  prolmbly  lived  alxjut  B.C 
IfiO,  and  Vrotc  ecvi-ral  books ;  a  portion  of  his 
rljlfl^V  fiijToptKT}  is  still  extant,  and  printed  in 
Wallfa  Rhetorft  6'r<fr»,  vol.  iii,  p.  712.  i^cq. — ii. 
OrandaoD  of  Deiotarus.    Vid.  DttOTAnrs. 

Castra.  a  "  eamp,"  \]\t^  name  of  several 
t<»wns,  wliioh  were  origiiiully  the  stationary 
quarters  uf  the  Roman  legions.  1.  OmSTANTiA, 
ui  Gaul,  near  the  month  of  the  StH]u.ma  (now 
Seine) — 2.  Uanmdalia,  iu  Bnittiuin.  on  the 
Mutheastem  cojist,  north  of  Scvlaciuni,  arose 


pbMe  called  OttkAalkmnu  Pmu^  in  the  bMor 
of  A  f r i  ca,  near  lihe  borden  d  ISgjpt,  above  Fwb- 
toniom. 

CXtXdOfa  or-T  (nd  Konfdovmi,  d  KartfdoinFM), 

a  name  given  to  the  eataraets  of  the  Nile,  and  alfo 
to  the  parts  of  Ethiopia  in  their  neighborhood. 

Vid.  NlLtTS. 

Catalai'.m  or  Catelactii,  a  people  in  Gaul  in 
the  modem  Champaijnf.  mentioned  otjlv  bv  later 
writers :  their  capital  was  DratK  AXKLAi  nj  or 
Catklai'.vi  (now  Chdioru  tur  Mame),  in  the 
neighborhood  of  whieh  Attila  waa  deiiMited  bj 
Aetius  and  Theodoric,  A.D.  461. 
CatamItis,  the  Rooian  name  fbr  Oaojnnedei^ 


dot  of  the  fortified  camp  whioli  Hannibal  main-  of  whieh  it  is  only  a  eomipt  fonn. 


taioed  there  during  the  latter  years  of  the  sec- 
ond Pnnie  war. — S.  Hncunja,  in  Batavia,  per- 
haps near  IF'  tii^xni. — 4.  MixERV.it  (now  Caftro), 
in  Calabria,  with  a  temple  of  Muienra,  south  of 
Hydruntum  ;  the'  moat  ancient  town  of  tbe  Sa- 
lentini,  subsequently  colotiized  by  the  Romans  ; 
ita  harbor  waa  call^  Portus  Veneris  (now  Porto 
Ba£*eo^)-~6.  VimA  {tuiw  Xanteny  in  OalKa 
Belgiea,  on  the  Rhine  :  many  Roman  remains 
have  been  found  at  Jiantm. — 0.  CoRxiiil  ^now 
G^lah\  a  pbw»  hi  the  Gartha^man  territory 
(Zeugitnna)  in  northeii)  Afiira.  Avh.Te  Seipio  Af- 
ricaous  the  elder  cetAblished  hia  camp  wuen  he 
mvaded  Africa  in  the  aeoond  Pnme  war.  It 
was  between  Utiea  and  Carthage,  on  the  north- 
em  side  of  the  Rirer  Bagradas,  but  its  site  is  now 
south  of  the  river,  in  consequence  of  the  altera- 
tions described  under  Cartuauo. 

Castruk.  1.  Ixui,  a  town  of  the  Rutuli,  on 
the  coast  of  Latium,  coufounde<l  by  eonie  writers 
with  No.  2. — 2.  Novum  (now  Torre  di  Chiaruc- 
ciit),  a  town  in  Etruria,  nnrl  a  Roman  colony  on 
the  coast — NovvM  (now  Giulia  2i'ova),  a  lovm 
in  Pieenum,  probably  at  the  mouth  of  the  small 
riv(  r  Batinnm  (now  Salineflo),  colonized  by  t!ie 
Romaus  B.C.  264,  at  tlie  commencement  of  the 
first  Pnnie  war. — [4.  Castruk  TiBKaii,  a  land- 
ing-place on  an  island  in  the  Laciis  Bi  i'rantinus, 
usea  by  Tiberius  as  a  place  of  arms  during  his 
war  with  the  Vbdelici.] 

Castt i.o  (Knrrrn?6v  :  now  Ca:fojin),  a  town 
of  tbe  Oretaui,  on  the  Ba;tiis  aod  near  tbe  fron- 
tien  of  Bntiea,  at  the  foot  <rf  a  mountain  wludi 
bore  a  i^reat  resemblance  to  Parnassus,  was  under 
tlie  Koinaos  an  important  place,  a  municipium 
wHh  the  Job  LatS.  and  inclnded  b  the  jarisdietian 


Cat.Ina  or  CatLna  (Karur;/  :  Haruvaio^ :  now 
O^tmht),  an  important  town  in  Sicily,  on  Ae 
eastern  coast,  at  the  f<>t>t  of  Mount  /Ktna,  fomid- 
ed  B.C.  780  by  Naxos,  which  was  itself  founded 
by  tbe  CbalcMiana  of  Enb«L  In  RO.  419  H 
was  taken  by  Hiero  L,  who  removed  its  inhnUl* 
ants  to  Leontiui,  and  settled  &re  thousand  6jr- 
acnaans  and  fire  tlionsand  Pieloponneeiane  io 
the  town,  tlie  name  of  which  hi-  eli:i!i:,'ed  into 
i£tna.  tiooa  after  the  death  of  Uieru  (4  67  X  the 
former  inhabitants  of  Oatana  again  obtiiutaed 
p>sses.<ion  of  the  town,  and  call'-<l  it  by  its  or^^ 
mal  name,  Catana.  Subseqaeotly  Catana  wai 
eonqucred  by  Dionjsius,  was  then  governed  by 
native  tyrniite,  next  beeanie  subject  to  AgatlS- 
ocles,  and  tinally,  in  the  tirst  Punic  war,  fell  un- 
der the  domioioo  of  Rome.  It  was  colonized  by 
Augustus  with  some  \  vtt  nms.  Catana  frequent- 
ly suffered  from  eartliqujikes  and  emptious  of 
Mount  iSltna.  It  is  now  t»ne  of  the  mi>st  flourish 
ing  cities  in  Sicily, 

G.Itaonia  (Karanvia),  a  district  in  the  south' 
eastern  part  of  Cappadocia,  to  whieh  it  was  tiral 
added  under  the  Romans,  with  Meliteoe,  wliidi 
lies  east  of  it.  lliese  two  districts  form  a  birjje 
aud  fertile  plain,  lying  between  the  Anti-Taui*us 
and  the  I'aurus  and  Amaons,  and  watered  by 
the  River  I'yi-aniits.  Cntaonia  ha<l  no  largt 
towns,  but  several  strong  mountain  fortresses. 

CATAHBHAcm  {KttTofifiuKTiK)'  !•  (Now  Dm 
den-Soo),  a  river  of  Pamphyli.i.  wliieh  defiecudc 
from  the  mountains  of  Taurus  io  a  great  broken 
wateiiUI  (whenee  its  name,  from  cora^j^^iT/utX 
and  which,  after  flowitii,'  beneath  the  earth  in 
two  parts  of  its  course,  fzUls  into  tlie  sea  eaat 
of  AttaKa.— 8.  Hie  tenn  is  abo  applied,  first  fay 


of  Carthago  Nova;  its  inhabitants  were  called '  Strabo,  to  the  eatarnct^  of  the  wliieh  are 


(Mtari  venalet.  In  the  mountains  {Saltua  Cattu- 
knenaUt)  mthe  nd^iboriiood  wwe  nlTer  and  lead 
mines.  The  wifo  of  Haiwlhal  waa  n  mitiT«  of 
CSaatuIo. 

^  Gaauuma  (now  Btuiento),  a  river  in  Luca- 
nia,  flows  into  the  sea  m  ar  Metapootiim.  < 
[CUain  (Kttoof :  now  Case),  one  of  the  Spo- ' 
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distit^^uished  as  C.  Major  and  C.  Minor  {yid  Ni- 
Lus),  UI  which  nse  it  mtwt,  of  eoorae,  be  regarded 
as  a  common  noun,  equivalent  to  the  I^tin  cai^ 
raeta,  but  whether  derived  from  the  name  of  the 
Pampbylian  river,  or  at  onee  ftnm  the  Cfttek 
verb,  can  not  be  determined. 
CATxumn.    Vid.  OMALAmtu 
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CATILLNA. 


GtfHiKi  (KoBaioi),  ft  great  ami  w-nrlikc  {>eople 
•f  lodift  intra  Qao^em,  upou  whom  Alexander 
■ftdb  war.   Soom  of  tJie  oeit  OrientalisU  sup- 

pwi<«  llic  mime  to  he  that,  not  of  a  trihi',  but  cf 
tin:  varriur  ''M»te  of  the  iiiuiiix)d,  tlio  K*hatriy<u. 

CuiUma,  L.  SkboIds,  the  doscendant  of  an 
aodeat  patrician  fiUiiily  which  had  suuk  into 
pOTerU".  HiA  jouth  and  early  maubuod  were 
iluMd  bf  trery  tmm  aod  orima^  Ho  fint  ap- 
pain  in  histoiy  as  a  zealous  p:uli^;in  of  Sulla  ; 
Md  during  Uie  horrors  of  the  proscriptioD,  be 
UM,  wioi  lu8  own  hand,  his  brotber-in-law, 

Caceiliu*.  a  qiiiet,  inoffoiisive  man.  and  put  to 
d«atb  bj  torture  iL  Manus  Oratidianusi  the 
Imnuui  and  fellow-townsnuBi  of  Cieoro.  He 
▼as  suspected  of  an  iutrij^'tu-  with  the  vestal 
Fabia,  uster  of  Tereutia,  and  was  said  and  be- 
liered  to  haTO  made  away  with  his  first  wife, 
•od  afWrward  with  hi«  bou,  in  order  that  he 
mi^Lt  marry  Aurclia  Orostillji,  who  ohjccted  to 
ibe  presence  of  a  grown-up  stcp-cliild  ;  but,  not- 
vithfttaodiog  this  iufamy,  he  attained  to  the  dig- 
nit  j  of  jTa-t^T  in  I5.(\  68,  was  governor  of  Afrir:i 
during  liic  folio wiug  year,  and  ruturaed  to 
Koine  m  66,  in  order  to  auo  for  tlie  consulship. 
The  t'lt^ition  fi^r  65  was  carried  by  P.  Autronius 
Pxtm  and  l\  Cuntelius  SuUa,  both  of  whom 
vcre  MOD  afl«r  convicted  of  Innbery,  and  their 
places  supplieil  by  their  competitors  and  ai-cu- 
len,  L  Aurelius  Cotta  and  L.  Maoliua  Ton^ua- 
Un  Citiliao  had  boon  disqualified  for  becom- 
ing a  eaodidate,  in  consequence  of  an  impeacb- 
meot  fcr  oppreasioo  in  bu  province,  preferred 
by  P.  dodnw  Puleher,  afterward  so  oelcibnted 

As  ill-  -Miemy  of  Cicero.  Exasporat*  d  by  their 
<iia|>^iutment,  Autroniua  and  CutiUue  formed 
a  pn^eet,  eloq^  with  Oa  Fiso,  to  mnrdar  tiie 
ufx  c'<usuls  wlien  they  entered  upon  their 
f&x  opoo  the  &nt  of  January.  This  design  is 
nid  V>  haTO  been  froatnled  solely  by  the  im- 
litiaws  of  Catiline,  who,  upon  the  appointed 
My,  gave  the  signal  prematurely,  before  the 
vbile  of  the  ariuetl  agents  had  assembled.  En- 
couraged rather  tlioa  didteartened  by  a  failure 
vhich  had  so  nearly  prr»ved  u  triumph,  Catiline 
dttcruiiued  to  organize  a  more  extensive 
in  order  to  overthrow  tl»e  existing 
(|:OTenim.»nt.  and  to  obtain  for  ]ii:ns<  If  iind  hi4 
fuUtJTcrs  all  places  of  j»wer  ami  prolit  Jiav- 
iig  been  acquitted  in  65  upon  his  trial  for  ex- 
tortioo,  be  w:t.'4  left  unfettered  to  mature  his 
plaDi  The  time  waa  propitious  to  liis  schemes. 
Tbt>  younger  nobility  wore  thoroughly  doaaonil- 
iitd,  with  ruined  fortinii*,  and  eager  for  anv 
cbange  which  might  relieve  them  from  their 
oihemusnioiita ;  the  Hooian  pMpulaoe  wore 
relU-ss  and  di*eontented.  ready  to  follow  at  the 
biiidiQg  of  any  demagogue ;  while  many  of  the 
Htaine  of  SuUa,  wl^  had  stpiuandered  thdr  fll- 
gottio  wealth,  were  now  anxious  f.»r  a  renewal 
«  Uiose  soflnes  of  blood  which  thev  had  found 
10  profitable.  Amoo^  suoh  men  CatiUoe  soon 
obaineJ  numerous  supporters ;  and  bis  great 
OMutal  aod  pbyaicai  ^wers^  which  even  his 
Menms  admitted,  maintained  his  asceodencj 
OTer  Lid  adherents.  The  most  distiuguidhcd 
Ben  who  joined  him,  aod  were  preaont  at  a 
meeting  of  the  conspirators  wliich  ho  calle<l  in 
June,  64,  were  P.  Cornel iu.s  Lentulus  Sura,  who 
Wi  been  consul  in  BC  71,  but>  having  been 
fUMd  over  by  the  cunsors,  bad  lust  bis  seat 


in  the  senate,  wliieh  he  was  now  seekmg  to 
recover  by  eLandiug  a  seamil  time  for  the  pra- 
torship ;  C.  Cornelius  C«:tliegu3,  distinguished 
throughout  by  his  In  udatrong  impetuosity  and 
sauguinaiy  violence ;  1\  Autruuius,  spoken  of 
above;  h.  Cassius  Longmos,  at  this  timo  a 
competitor  for  the  consulship;  L.  Vargunteiua, 
who  bad  been  one  of  the  colleagues  of  Cicero 
in  the  qua^storship,  and  had  sab^uently  been 
coodcnmed  for  biiber}-;  L.  Calpurnius  Bestia, 
tribune  elect ;  Publiua  and  Servius  Sulla,  ncpb 
eWB  of  the  dictator;  M.  FOrcius  Imco,  Ao- 
The  first  t)bjeet  of  Catiline  was  tj  obtain  the 
cousulahip  lor  himself  and  C.  Antonius,  whose 
co-operanon  he  confidently  anticipated.  But  in 
tliis  object  bo  was  diijappointeci :  Cicero  and 
Autonius  were  elected  consuls.  This  diaap 
pointmeiit  rendered  him  only  more  vigorous  la 
the  prosecution  of  his  designs;  more  adherents 
were  gained,  and  troops  were  levied  in  varioof 
parts  of  Italy,  esiieciaUy  in  the  neighborhood  of 
FosuIa,  under  the  superintendence  of  C.  Man- 
lins,  one  of  Uie  veteran  centurions  of  S\illa. 
Meantime  Cicero,  the  consul,  was  uurclaxiug 
in  liis  efforts  to  preserve  the  state  from  the 
threatened  danger,  Hu-inigh  the  agency  of 
Fulvia,  the  mistress  of  Curius,  one  of  the  con- 
spiratora.  he  became  acquaint^  with  evory-  eir> 
cuin-triiiee  as  soon  as  it  occurred,  and  was  en- 
abled to  counteract  all  the  macbiuatious  of  Cat- 
iline. Cioera^  at  the  same  time,  gained  over 
hh  colleague  Antonius  by  })romi8in^  him  the 
province  of  Macedonia^  At  length  Cicero  open- 
ly accused  Catiline,  and  the  ooaate,  now  aware 
of  Ujc  danger  wliieh  threatened  the  etate,  pjissod 
the  decree,  "  that  the  consuls  should  take  care 
that  the  republic  roodved  no  baitn  *  in  Tirtne  of 
which  the  cimsuls  were  invested  for  the  time 
being  with  absolute  power,  both  civil  and  mili- 
tary. In  the  consular  electioos  winefa  followed 
8«x>n  afterward.  Catiline  was  again  rejected 
On  the  night  of  the  Otli  of  November,  B.C 
63,  be  met  the  ringleaders  of  tlie  conspiracy  at 
the  dwelling  of  M.  Poreius  Laeca,  and  mformed 
them  that  he  had  resolved  U)  wait  no  longer, 
but  at  oneo  U>  prtH;eed  to  open  acti«^n.  Cicero, 
infonnefl  as  usual  of  tlicse  proceedings,  sum- 
moued  tlie  senate  on  the  Sth  of  November,  and 
there  dehvered  the  first  of  bis  celebrated  ora- 
tions against  Catiline,  in  which  be  displayed  a 
m<i.«t  intimate  acqiiaintanee  with  all  iho  jjto- 
ceedingd  of  the  conspirators.  Catiline,  wbt 
was  present^  attempted  to  justify  himseIC  but 
scared v  luul  he  conmieueed  when  his  words 
were  ilrowued  by  the  shouts  of  "  en^my"  and 
"parricide''  whicli  burst  team  the  whole  as- 
sembly. Finding  tliat  lie  could  at  present  ef 
feet  nothing  at  liome,  he  quitted  the  city  in  the 
night  (Sth^tii  IfovemberX  and  proeeed«l  to  the 
camp  of  Manlius,  after  leaving  tho  chief  con- 
trol of  a£Eura  at  Rome  in  the  handa  of  Lentulus 
and  Cethflgoa.  Co  the  9th,  when  the  flight  of 
Catiline  was  known,  Cicero  delivered  his  sec- 
ond speech,  addressed  to  the^  people  in  the  fo- 
rum, m  wUch  he  justified  Ins  recent  ooodnet 
The  senate  declared  CatRinc  and  Manlius  pub- 
lic enemies,  and  soon  afterward  Cicero  obtamed 
legal  evidence  of  the  guilt  of  Uie  conspirators 
witlun  the  city,  through  the  ambassadors  of  the 
Allobrogos.  Tlie.'Jie  m«'n  had  been  Bolicited  b^ 
Lentulus  to  join  the  plot,  and  to  induce  theif 
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OUB  countrymen  to  take  part  in  tlio  insnrrcc- 
Lioa  Thej  revealed  what  tlioy  had  heard  to 
<^  Fabiat  Sao^  the  patron  of  their  Btat«,  who 
in  lib  turn  acqnainted  Cicero.  By  the  instruc- 
tfaQB  of  the  latter,  the  ambassadors  affected 
great  seal  b  db»  VDCiwtaking;  and  having  ob- 
tairn^ !  ri  written  asrrecmcnt,  pi{:fai'd  bv  L'-titn- 
lus,  Cethegui,  and  Btatiliua,  thev  quitted  liomc 
fooD  after  xnjdajgbt  oo  th«  8d  of  I>eeember,  but 
wore  arrested  on  the  Milvian  bridge  by  C'.cc- 
"xfB  order.  Cicero  instantly  summoned  the 
eadora  of  the  conspiracy  to  kii  prceeooe,  and 
condiictctd  them  to  the  senate,  which  was  as- 
sembled io  the  temple  of  Concord  (4th  of  De- 
oember).  He  pnrred  the  goQt  of  the  eoospira- 
tors  by  the  testimony  of  witnossos  and  tht-ir 
own  Signatures.  They  were  thereupon  con- 
eigned  to  the  cliarge  of  oertain  senators.  Cie- 
cro  then  summoned  the  people,  and  d.  livered 
what  h  called  his  third  oration  against  Catiline, 
m  which  he  informed  them  of  all  that  had  taken 
place.  On  the  following  day,  the  nooes  (5tli) 
of  December,  the  d.iv  sn  freqiientiv  referred  to 
by  Cicero  in  after  times  with  priJe,  the  senate 
waa  called  together  to  deliberate  respecting  the 
punishment  of  the  conspirators.  After  an  ani- 
mated debate,  of  wliich  the  leading  arguments 
are  expressed  in  the  two  eelebratcil  orations 
assigned  by  Sal  hist  to  Ca>sfir  and  to  Cato,  a  de- 
cree was  passed  that  Lcntulus  and  the  con- 
tufUnlUm  anonM  be  put  to  death.  The  sentence 
was  executed  the  same  iii^'ht  in  the  priscin. 
dccro's  speech  in  the  debate  in  the  senate  is 
pretenred  in  bis  ibarUi  ora1«ni  agunst  OatiHne. 
The  consul  Antonius  was  tli.  n  sent  against 
Catiline,  and  the  deciaive  battle  was  fought 
early  in  62.  Antooius,  bowerer,  nnwilltng  to 
fight  Jiguinst  ]ih  former  ^psoclate.  gave  the  com- 
mand oa  the  day  of  battle  to  his  legate,  M.  Pe- 
treins.  Catiline  fell  in  the  engagement,  alter 
fighting  with  the  most  daring  valor.  The  history 
or  Catiline's  eonspiraey  has  been  written  bj 
Rallust 

[CXtillus  (Virg,  uEn^  vii.,  670)  and  CAtilus 
(Hor.,  OJ.,  i.,  18,  2),  son  of  Amphiaraus,  with  his 
brutJuTH  Coras  and  Tiburtus  migrated  to  Italy, 
and  there  founded  ttie  eityTibiv  (now  Jlwll), 
on  the  Anio.j 

CatIi's.  [1.  Q.  Catius,  plebciiui  a;dile  B.C, 
210  with  L.  PorciuB  Lictmus;  served  under  C. 
Claudius  XfTo  n<,'fuii«t  Hasdrubal,  B.C.  207  ;  and 
was  subsequently  sent  to  Delphi  to  present  to 
the  temple  there  some  of  the  booty  obtauied  in 
the  victory  over  Hasdrubal.] — ^2.  An  Epicurean 
philosopher,  a  native  of  Gallia  Trauspadana 
(inanber),  eompoeed  a  trtetise  in  hat  booln 
on  the  nature  of  thinirs  and  on  the  chief  good 
{de  Rerum  Natwra  ct  de  summo  B<mo);  died  KC. 
45. 

Cato,  Diovy.slfs,  the  author  of  a  ntuall  work, 
entitled  Ditticha  de  Moribm  ad  FUium,  oonsist- 
jig  of  a  series  of  sententions  moral  precepts. 

Nothing  is  kn()wn  of  the  author  or  the  tune 
when  he  lived,  but  manv  writers  place  him 
under  the  Antonines.  'fhe  best  edition  is  by 
Amtzenius,  Amsterdam,  1754. 

Cato,  Poaclus.  1.  M.,  frequently  oumamed 
Oiysoaius  or  Censor,  also  Cato  MAJoa,  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  his  great-grandson  Cato  Uti- 
censis  {vi<L  No.  8).  Cat')  was  lx»m  at  Tii.sci:- 
lum,  BC.  234,  and  was  brought  up  at  his  lu- 
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ther's  farm,  situated  in  the  Sabine  territory 
In  217  he  served  his  first  campaign,  m  his  seven* 
teenth  year,  and  during  the  remainbg  years  of 

the  second  Punic  war  he  greatly  distinguished 
hinuself  by  his  courage  and  military  at>iliti^ 
In  the  intervals  of  w  ur  he  returned  to  hie  Sa- 
bine farm,  which  ho  hiid  inherited  from  his  fa- 
ther, and  there  led  the  same  frugal  and  simple 
UHb,  which  characterized  him  to  his  last  days 
Kncournged  by  L.  Valerius  Flacous,  a  young 
uobloaum  in  the  neighborhood,  he  went  tc 
Rome,  and  beoune  a  candidate  for  offiee  H« 
obtainiMi  the  quiDstorship  in  204,  and  served  un- 
der the  proconsul  Scipio  Africanus  in  Sicil/  and 
AfHea.  TVom  this  time  we  may  date  the  cnmi* 
ty  which  Cato  always  displayed  toward  Seipio  ; 
their  liabits  and  views  oi  life  were  entirely  dif- 
fierent  \  and  Oato,  on  hia  retuiu  to  Romei, 
nnunced  in  the  strongest  terms  the  luxury  ;ind 
extravagance  of  his  commander.  On  his  voy- 
age home  he  is  said  to  have  touched  at  Sardinia, 
and  to  have  brought  the  poet  Ennius  from  the 
island  to  Ituly.  Li  199  he  was  oidilc,  and  in 
rj8  praetor;  ho  obtained  Sardinia  as  his  prov- 
ince, which  he  governed  with  juslica  and  econ- 
omy. He  had  now  cstabli.shcd  a  reputation  for 
pure  moraUty  uud  strict  virtue.  In  195  he  waa 
consul  with  his  old  friend  and  patron  L.  Valerius 
P'laceus.  lie  carried  on  war  m  Spain  witli  the 
greatest  success,  and  received  the  honor  of  a 
triumph  on  his  return  to  liome  in  194.  In  19i 
he  served,  under  the  consul  M'.  Acilius  Glabrio, 
in  tlio  campaign  against  Antiochus  ii:  Greece^ 
and  the  dedsive  Tietoiy  at  ThermopyUe  was 
mainly  owing  tn  Cato.  From  this  time  Cato'a 
military  career,  which  hod  been  a  brilliant  one, 
appears  to  have  eeased.  He  now  took  aa  aei^ 
ive  part  in  civil  affairs,  and  distingxiished  him* 
self  by  his  vehement  opposition  to  the  Roman 
nobles,  who  fatfodnced  mto  Rome  Greek  Inxo- 
ry  and  refinement.  It  was  especially  against 
the  SdpioB  that  his  most  violent  attacks  were 
directc<l,  and  whom  he  pursued  with  the  bitterest 
animosity.  He  obtained  the  ooodemnation  of 
Ii.  Seipio,  the  conqueror  of  Antiochus,  and  c->m- 
pelled  his  brother  P.  Scipio  to  quit  K<»me  iu  or- 
der to  avoid  the  same  nts:  Vid.  Scumo.  In 
IRt  he  was  eleetetl  censor  with  L.  Valerius 
Flaccus,  having  been  rejected  in  hia  applica- 
tion for  the  office  in  189.  His  censorship  was 
a  great  eix>ch  in  his  life.  He  applied  himself 
strenuously  to  the  duties  of  his  ofiice,  rcffard* 
less  of  the  enemies  be  was  making ;  Init  ml  his 
efforts  to  stem  the  tide  of  luxury  which  \v;is 
now  setting  in  proved  unavailing.  His  strong 
national  ])r<>juilii<es  appear  to  bave  dkninishea 

in  forcf  as  he  gr.  w  oldor  and  wiser.    Ho  ap- 

£lied  himself  in  old  age  to  the  study  of  Greek 
teratore,  with  whidi  in  youth  he  had  no  no* 

quaintance,  altliough  he  w;is  not  ignorant  of  the 
Ureek  language.  But  liis  conduct  continued  to 
be  guided  b^  prejudices  against  classes  and  na- 
tions, whose  influence  he  deemed  to  be  hostila 
to  the  simplicity  of  the  old  Roman  eharaeter. 
He  had  an  antipathy  to  physician.^,  bvc  uusc  they 
were  mostlv  Greeks,  and  tlier*  fore  unfit  to  be 
trusted  witJi  lioman  liv(^s.  When  Athens  sent 
Carneodes,  Diogenes,  and  Critolaus  as  ambas- 
sadors to  Rome,  he  recommended  the  senate  to 
send  them  from  the  city  on  account  of  the  dan* 
IgerouB  doctrines  taught  by  Cameadea.  VH 
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(hto  reldned  fan  boiBlj  and  MM*!  «d  Bi^^ 

tal  vigi»r  in  lii*  old  a^c.  In  tli.;'  yrur  bfforo  his '  admintstration  of  the  treasury.  In  63  ho  h'm 
death  be  wm  ooe  ot  tb«  chief  iusLigatort  of  the  tribune  of  tiia  plebs^  aad  aupported  Ciocro  iu 
Aird  Paaie  war.  H«  had  b««o  om  of  Um  Ro- 1  propocing  that  fh*  OatOkiarao  oonspiratorb 

man  deputies  sont  to  Africa  U)  arbitrate  between  hhould  ruffer  death.  Vid.  Catiuna.  lie  now 
MMini— ■  and  the  Carthaginians,  and  he  was  j  became  one  of  the  chief  leaders  of  the  aristo- 

cratical  par^,  and  opposed  with  the  utmost  Te> 
hemence  the  measures  of  Caesar,  Pompey*  and 

Crassus.    In  order  to  ^^  t  rid  of  hhn,  be  was 


irith  the  flourishing  condittoo  of  Car- 
thage that  on  his  return  h  lue  he  maintained 
tfafc  Some  would  never  be  safo  as  long  as  Car- 
Ihaiga  was  in  existence.  From  this  time  forth, 
vfaieotver  he  ^^  as  called  upou  for  his  vote  in 
the  senate,  thoiujb  the  subject  of  debate  bore  no 


sent  to  Cyprus  in  68  ^vilh  the  task  of  uuiliiig 
that  bland  to  the  Roman  dominions.   Ue  return 

ed  in  56.  and  continued  to  oppiFo  the  triumvirs; 


relatioa  to  Caithage,  hid  words  were  JJelenda  but  all  his  efforts  were  vain,  and  he  was  rcject- 
eit  Cnikagok  Very  ihortly  before  liis  death,  ed  when  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  prtetor* 
he  made  a  powerful  speech  in  aoeusiiij^  Galba  ebip.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  (49), 
on  account  of  his  cruelty  and  pertidy  in  Spaia  he  was  intrusted,  aa  propretor,  with  the  de 
He  died  m  149,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five.  Cato  |  fence  of  8ieilj ;  but»  on  tt»  landfall  of  Onrio 
several  works,  of  whifli  only  the  De  /iV  I  with  an  overwhelming  force,  he  almndoned  the 


has  come  down  to  us,  though  even  Uiia  island  and  joined  I'ompejr  in  Qreeoa.  After 
«  not  exaetlf  in  the  form  in  wtudi  it  pro-  Pompey's  victory  at  DymdiiaiB,  Oato  vae  left 

eecdeil  fifitii  his  p<  ti:  it  is  iirinted  in  the  Scrip-  in  eharf?!!  of  lln'  cunip,  and  tius  was  not  present 
lorvt  JiH  Jitutiatt  editc<i  by  Gesuer  (Lipin  at  the  battle  of  Phanalia  (48).  After  thia  baV> 
ms-4),  and  Schneider  (Lips.,  1794-Y).  Hie  tie  he  set  sail  for  Ooroyra^and  thsnee  eraased 
rui^t  ini[v>rtaut  work  was  ciititlcd  Originrt,  but  u\t  v  t->  Africa,  whore  he  joined  Metellus  SSeipio, 
only  iragiaeote  of  it  have  been  preserved,  The  \  after  a  terrible  march  acrosa  the  desert  llie 
first  hooir  eootained  the  liistory  of  the  Roman  |  army  wished  to  be  led  by  Cato ;  but  he  yielded 
kin^ ;  the  secoud  aud  third  treated  of  the  origin  '  the  command  to  the  consular  Scipio.  In  op|M>- 
of  Xkkb  Italian  towns,  and  from  these  two  books  |  sition  to  the  advice  of  Cato,  Scipio  fought  with 
tibe  whole  work  derived  its  title.  The  fourth  ;  Cocsar,  aud  was  utterly  routed  at  nmptius  (April 
book  treated  of  tlic  first  PuDie  wor,  the  fifth  6th,  46).  All  Africa  now,  with  the  exception 
bo.:)k  of  the  second  Punic  war,  and  the  sixth  itf  Utioa,  Pii!uiiitt.'d  to  Coesar.  Cato  wanted 
and  M'Venth  continue<l  tlie  narrative  to  the  year  the  lioniaiis  iu  L  tica  t<>  stand  a  piege ;  but  when 
of  CaloV  death. — 2.  son  of  No.  1 .  by  his  first  j  he  saw  that  they  were  inelincd  to  submit,  he 
wife  Lioiriia,  and  thence  ealled  ZiVinirtnu*,  was  '  resolved  to  die  rather  than  fall  alive  into  tlie 
distiaguisbod  as  a  juri.st^  In  the  war  against .  lumds  of  tlie  omqueror.  Aceordiugly,  after 
PersciM,  168,  he  fought  with  jipreat  bravery  un- 1  spending  the  greater  part  of  the  night  in  pcnia* 
der  the  coa«»ul  ./tlmilitis  Paii1ii.'»,  whose  daugh- *  ing  Plato's  PI immIo  several  times,  he  htaV/bt  d  liim- 
ter,  JEmilia  Tertia,  he  afterward  married.  Ue !  self  below  the  breast  la  lallin^,  he  overturned 
fitd  when  nrafeor  desi(||natiis,  about  15S.— S.  an  abaeus;  Uo  IHeods,  hearing  tlie  noise^  ran 
m,  son  of  No.  1,  by  Ins  second  wife  Salonia.  up.  found  biin  batlx-d  in  ble>od,  and,  while  be  was 
aid  thence  called  &td<mianut^  was  bom  IM,  1  fainting,  dressed  his  wound.  When,  however, 
hia  fiither  had  eompleted  Ms  cMitieth  he  reeorered  feeling,  he  tore  open  the  bandages, 
A,  M.,  fion  of  No.  2,  consul  IIB,  died  in  |  let  out  his  entrailw,  and  expired  at  the  sge  of 
b  the  same  year. — 6.  G.,  also  son  of  No.  49.  Cato  soon  became  the  subject  of  biograjAy 
S;  eoosol  114,  obtained  Macedonia  as  his  prov-  and  panegyrie.  Shortly  after  mo  death  appear* 
iaee,  and  (bugbt  unsuccessfully  at^aiii'.t  the  e<i  Cicero'H  Cato,  which  provoked  Caesar's  Anti- 
Seordisci  He  was  accusal  of  ext(»rtion  in  I  wto.  In  Lucan  the  character  of  Cato  is  a  per> 
Maeednnia,  and  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine.  I  Bonification  of  godlike  virtue.  In  modem  times 
He  aftorward  went  to  Tarraco  in  Spain,  and  be-  \  the  closing  events  of  his  life  have  been  often 


came  a  citizen  of  that  town. —  >n  of  No. 

3,  tribunus  plebis,  (bed  when  a  cainiidate  for 
the  pnetorship. — 7.  L.,  also  son  of  No.  3,  con- 
snl  89,  was  killed  in  battle  against  the  Soeii. — 


drnmatized ;  and  few  dramas  have  gaine<l  more 
celebrity  tiiaii  the  Cato  of  Addison. — 9.  iL,  a 
son  of  No.  8,  fell  at  the  battle  of  Philippi,  42. 
C.iTO,  Valebil's,  a  distinguished  ^ratnniarian 


8.  31,  son  of  No.  6,  by  Livio,  great-graiJ<l.son  of  |  and  poet  lost  his  property  iu  his  youth  dut  "Jig 
Cato  the  Censor,  and  sumamed  Uticensih  from  '  the  usurpation  of  Sulla    He  is  usually  consid 


ered  tlje  author  of  au  extant  poem  in  one  hund- 
red and  eighty-three  hexameter  versos,  entitled 
JHrm;  edtted  hj  PutBeh,  Jena,  1BS8L 

~  of 


Utica,  the  plaee  of  his  death,  was  lyjm  B.C.  05. 
In  early  childhood  he  lost  both  liis  pareuts,  and 
was  brougiit  up  in  the  honse  of  his  mother's 

brother,  M.  livius  Drusus,  along  with  his  sinter  [CATEErg  (Korpsvf)  or 
Fovm  and  the  children  of  his  mother  by  her  j  and  Creta.J 
isaend  hnshand,  M.  Serfffins  Otopiot.  Id  early  |  Oam  or  Obatii;  whooe  name  is  eonneeted 
years  ho  discovered  a  stem  and  unyielding  with  the  oM  (Jemian  word  cat  or  cml  "war," 
dharaeter  \  be  applied  himself  with  great  seal ,  one  of  the  most  important  nations  of  Uermainr, 
la  the  sfenfy  of  oratory  and  pbiloeoph^,  and  be-  boonded  by  the  VWgis  (now  ITsser)  on  tie 
k  a  defoted  adherent  of  the  Stoic  school  ;  ea.*t,  the  Agri  Deoumates  on  the  south,  and  the 
among  the  profligate  ooblcs  of  the  age  be :  Rhine  on  the  westi  in  the  modem  i/este  and 
became  eonsmouons  for  Us  rigid  morality,  the  adjaeent  eoontriea.  .  They  were  a  branoh 
Be  served  his  first  campaign  as  a  volunteer,  of  the  llermioiu  and  are  firbt  mentioned  by 
72.  m  the  servile  war  of  Spartacus,  and  alter- 1  Cffisar  imder  the  erroneous  name  of  Suevi. 
ward,  about  07,  as  tribunus  nUlitnm  in  Mace-  Although  defeated  br  Drusus,  Oennadsat  and 
In  6g  ha  wat  ooiBrtor  wlitn  h>  eutiiii  1  other  Bama  gwi—l^  thsy  were  neyer  mm^ 
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OATUALDA. 


CAUCAbUa 


pletcly  Fr.bjng^nt<'(!  by  (lir-  IImhiuivs;  nnd  their 
power  WM  grefttiy  augmouted  un  tlie  dediod  of 
the  ObenndL   Thdr  capital  WM  MATTIint, 

[Catualda,  n  noble  youth  of  the  GotoneR,  iu 
the  time  of  Tiberius,  who  drove  Maroboduus 
from  the  throiM  of  the  Marcomanni,  tod  vaa 
hiiDtt  If  driven  out  in  turn  by  tlie  Hainiilidiiri 
under  the  command  nf  Vibilius.] 

Catullus,  Valkhil  s  a  lioman  poet,  bom  at 
Voroiia  or  in  its  immediate  viontj,  B.C.  87. 
CatijUu.s  inboritod  coiitidernble  property  from 
Ills  fiithcr.  wbo  was  the  friend  of  Julius  Cjb- 
Bar  ;  but  he  squniuii  red  a  gnat  part  of  it  by  iu- 
duli,'iIl^^  freely  ill  the  pleasures  of  the  metropo- 
lis. Iu  order  to  better  his  furtuoes,  be  vent  to 
Bithvnia  in  the  train  of  the  praetor  Ifeamiui, 
but  it  appears  that  the  speculation  was  attend- 
ed with  little  aucoeM.  It  was  prubabiv  durio;^ 
tUt  expedition  Iftat  li»  brother  died  in  the 
Trend — a  loss  which  he  dei)lf>rofl  in  the  aflTect- 
vag  elegy  to  Hortalua,  On  bis  return  he  con- 
tinned  to  reside  at  Roma  or  at  bb  ootrntry-aeati 
on  the  promont<)ry  of  Sirmio  and  at  Tibnr.  He 
probably  died  about  B.C.  47.  The  extant  works 
of  (^tuuas  eonritt  of  one  hnndred  and  ozteeu 
poetn?,  on  a  variety  of  topics,  and  composed  iu 
different  ^ylea  and  metres.  Some  are  Ivrieal, 
oChm  ele^ca,  and  others  epigrams;  while  the 
Nuptials  of  Peleus  and  TbeOB,  in  four  hnndred 
and  nine  hexameter  lines,  is  an  heroic  p(»em. 
Some  of  his  poems  arc  tnuislutiona  or  imitations 
from  the  Greek,  as,  for  instance,  his  I)f  Ccma 
Bermieen,  which  was  taken  from  Calliinaehus. 
Iu  eousequeuce  of  tiie  intimate  ae(juainfance 
which  Catullus  displays  with  Greek  literature 
and  niytliojo^ry,  he  was  called  doctm  by  Tibul- 
lus,  Ovid,  and  others.  Catullus  adorned  all  he 
touched,  and  his  shorter  poems  are  charactei^ 
\r.ci\  by  orif^inal  invention  anil  felicity  of  expres- 
sion.— MdUtioru:  By  V'olpi,  Patav.,  1710;  by 
Doering;  Altona,  1884.  2d  od;  and  by  Laeh- 
manu,  Bcn)l.,  1829. 

CatCujs,  LirrXrius,    1.  C,  consul  13.U.  242, 
defeated  as  procontnl  in  the  foHowint;  year  the 
Curlhriijinian  fleet  off  tlic  yEi,'ates  Insula),  and  i 
thus  brought  the  lirst  Puoic  war  to  a  close,  241. ' 
—8.      connil  102  witb  C.  Marbs  I  V.,  and  as  | 
proflonsul  next  year  gained  along  with  Marius  \ 
a  decisive  victory  over  the  Cimbri  near  Veroel- ' 
Is  (now  VereHt^  b  the  north  of  lUdy.   Catu-  j 
Ins  claimed  the  entire  honor  of  this  victory,  and 
axsi-rted  that  Marius  did  not  meet  with  tlio  ene- 
my till  the  day  was  decided ;  but  at  llome  the  , 
whole  merit  was  tnven  to  Marius.    Catnlat  be>  | 
louge<l  to  the  aristocrat ienl  nurty;  he  e*pf»u»od 
the  cauMj  of  Suiia ;  was  included  by  Marius  in  i 
tile  proscription  of  87 ;  and  ns  escape  waa  im-  { 
]v>s?ible,  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  the  vapors 
of  a  cluu^coal  lire.   Catulus  was  well  acquaint- 
ed witii  Oreek  literatnre,  and  famed  for  thej 
grace  and  puritv  with  which  he  sptke  nnd  wrote 
his  own  language.   He  wna  tlic  author  of  sev- 
eral orations,  oT  an  bistorieal  work  oo  bis  own  I 
aOOiulBbip  and  the  Cimbno  war.  and  of  poems ; 
but  all  these  have  periahed  with  the  exoeption 
of  two  epigrams— 8.  Q.,  boo  of  Na  2.  a  <btin- ' 
giiishetl  leader  of  the  aristocracy,  also  won  the 
respect  and  eoofideooe  of  the  p<H>ple  by  bis  up- 
rir^ht  charaetw  and  oondnct   Being  ooostd  with ' 
W.  Lepidus  in  78,  he  renitited  the  efforts  of  his 

ar»lloigiw  to  abrogate  the  aeta  of  SaUa,  and  the . 
186 


follnwin:^  spring;  \w  defeated  Lepidus  in  the  bi^ 
,  tie  of  the  Milviim  bridge,  and  forced  him  to  tadEI 
;  refuge  m  Sarduiia.  He  opposed  the  Oahioiv 
and  Maniliun  laws  which  conferred  extraordi- 
nary powers  upon  Pompey  (67  and  66).  lie 
'  was  esBsor  with  Orassos  in  66,  and  died  in  6a 
'     CATOliora,  a  Liguriao  people  in  (i.-iliia  Nar- 
bonensis,  near  the  Cottian  Al(>s:  their  chief 
towns  were   EauaoncxoM  and  CATvaiu.<£  or 
Catoulmaois  (now  CSIoipM.) 

Catus  Dkcianus,  procurator  of  Britain  in  the 
reign  of  Nero,  was  by  his  extx}rtion  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  the  revolt  of  the  people  under 
Boadieea,  A.D.  62.    He  fled  to  Gaul. 

Cai  I'A  (now  Coca),  a  town  of  the  Vaccaei  in 
ISspunia  Turraoonensis;  birth-place  of  tba&a 
peror  Theodosius  I. 

[Caucau's  (KavKoAoc).  of  Chios,  a  rbeto>i< 
eian,  brotiier  of  tlie  historian  Theopompus, 
wrote  a  eulogium  oo  Horoalesi  whieb  no  kiqgir 
exists.] 

CavoXsIji  Ptla   FML  CavoMm. 

Cai  i  .vsrs.  CArr.4sn  Montes  (6  KavKaao^,  rh 
KavKuatov  opof,  Kavaaota  dp9 :  now  CoMoa- 
ms).   1.  A  great  chain  of  momtains  in  Afla, 

extending  west-nortliwest  and  east-soutiMast 
from  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Pontus  Euanas 
(now  Black  tiea)  to  the  western  shore  cf  til* 
OtwpiHn.  Its  length  is  about  seven  hmidred 
miles;  its  greatest  breadth  one  hundred  and 
twenty,  its  least  sixty  or  seventy.  Its  greatest 
beigiit  exceeds  that  of  the  Alps,  its  loftiest 
sunuiiit  (\w\\ Mount  El brooz,  nearly  in  43*  north 
latitude  and  43'^  east  longitude)  being  tixteec 
thousand  eight  lumdrod  feeik  above  the  aea,  and 
to  the  east  of  this  are  several  other  fiminiits 
above  the  hue  of  perpetual  snow,  whicli,  iu  the 
Caucasus,  is  from  ten  to  eleven  thousand  feet 
alxive  the  Pea.  The  western  part  of  the  chain 
is  much  lower,  no  suuuiiit  west  of  Mvunt  El^ 
bfoo9  rising  above  tlio  snow  Ime.  At  both  «x 
tremitics  the  rlmin  sinks  doviii  to  Inw  hills. 
There  are  two  chief  passes  over  the  chain,  both 
of  wldeb  w««  Imewn  to  tibo  andoits:  the  ooe^ 
betwe«  ii  its  eastera  extrcmi^  and  the  Cas-jiiun, 
near  JJerbent^  was  called  Albania)  and  souo- 
times  Casplb  Ptla;  the  other,  n«aaiy  in  tha 
centre  of  the  range,  was  called  Caucasia*  PyUe 
(now/^OM  of  Dariei).  In  ancient  times,  as  is 
still  the  case,  the  Caucasus  was  inhabited  by  a 
great  rariety  of  tribes,  speaking  diffeient  lati- 
guagt'S  (Strabo  says,  at  least  seventy),  but  all 
belonging  to  that  family  of  the  human  race 
which  has  peopled  Euro|>e  and  Western  Asia, 
and  whicli  has  obtained  the  name  of  Caucueian 
from  the  tact  that  iu  no  other  ^jurb  of  Ute  world 
ara  sndi  pcrfeet  examples  of  it  found  as  amoog 
the  niounfairi'-eiiii  of  the  Caucasus.  That  the 
Greeks  had  some  vague  knowledge  of  the  Cau- 
OMOs  b  very  eariy  times,  is  proved  by  tha 
myths  respectiuL,'  rrDmetheus  and  the  Argo- 
nauts, from  which  it  seems  that  the  Caucasus 
was  rsfrarded  as  at  tiio  afvemity  of  the  eartt, 

on  the  Irtirder  of  the  Kiver  Oceanus.  Tlie  ac- 
count wliieh  Herodotus  gives  is  good  as  lar  as 
it  goes  (i.,  203) ;  but  it  was  oat  till  the  march 
of  Pompey,  in  the  Mithradutie  War,  extended 
to  the  banks  of  the  Cyrus  and  Araxes,  ard  to 
the  foot  of  the  great  chain,  that  means  were  ob- 
tained for  that  aeeunito  deseri^ition  of  the  Cau- 
oanii  wbch  Strabo  gives  in  his  eleventh  book 
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Tht  •ountry  aboat  the  cwt  part  of  th*»  Cauca-  '  Lvdia  and  Ionia,  rising  in  the  Cilbiani  ^klounUuLi 
■OS  vas  called  Alba.ma  :  the  rest  of  the  chain  (the  ea^teru  part  of  Tnudus).  and  flowing  bc- 
(firided  Ibkru  and  Colchis,  ou  the  south,  from  twccn  tlie  ranges  of  Tmolus  and  ^Ic-SHogifl  into 
Sab-Xatia  Aai atk  a  ..n  the  north. — 2.  When  the  the  ,^ean,  a  little  northwest  of  Ephesus.  To 
ioldicrs  of  Ah^jcander  advanced  to  that  great  this  day  it  al>)uud9  in  swans,  as  it  did  in  llo- 
rai^e  of  mountains  wliich  formed  the  northern  mer's  time.  The  valley  of  the  Caydtnia  is  culWl 
boundary  of  Ai  i.iu.%  the  ParopamisiM,  tlwr  tap- 1  by  Homer  "  the  Asian  meadow,"  and  is  proboblj 
f>-R?e<l  that  ihfy  hatl  reached  the  great  Cauca-  the  district  to  -which  the  name  of  Asia  was  first 
6iaa  chain  at  the  extremity  of  the  wurld  men- '  applied.  There  was  an  iulaud  tuwu  of  the  same 
tiooed  by  the  early  poets,  and  they  applied  to  |  name  on  its  southcm  bank, 
it  Ibe  naino  of  Caucasus;  afterward,  fur  the  sake;     [Ce-i.    Vld  Ceos,] 


ct  iSstiactiou,  it  was  called  Caucasus  indicus. 
FidL  pAKOPAKntn. 

C.\trr.    Vi(L  Cuwct. 

Caucones  (Kavxwvef),  the  name  of  oommoni* 
tm  bolii  ID  Oreoco  and  Asia,  but  whether  of  the 
game  or  different  trilx  s  cannot  be  determined 
with  certainty*  The  Cauoones  in  the  northwest 
of  Greece,  hi  E&»  and  Adlah^  were  supposed  by 
the  ancient  giographers  to  be  an  Arciidian 
M^Ae.  The  Cauoones  in  the  northwest  of  Asia 
Ifinr  are  meotmied  hj  Homer  as  allies  of  the 
Thi|ns,  acd  are  placed  in  Bithynia  aud  Paphla- 
gOBia  by  the  geographers  who  regardeil  them 
aa  Pda^gians,  as  though  some  thought  them  8cy- 
tinaoSb 

CArou  M  (Caudinu-'i),  a  town  in  Samnium,  on 
the  road  from  Capua  to  Benevcntum.  In  the 
■aj^bochood  wen-  tlie  oelebvatad  FmcohM 
CftCDIX^or  Caudine  /')r^  t,  nnrrr)w  pa«sos  in  tlie 
BMnaitains,  where  the  Itoinun  army  surrendered 
to  the  Samnites,  and  was  sent  under  the  yoke, 
B.C.  321 :  it  ia  now  aaUed  Um  Talley  of  Ar- 
pot  a. 

OuB%JBf»  or  OAiaSiffA  (Oaulodata:  now  Outd 

r'irf<T''),  a  town  in  Bruttitim,  northoa'^t  of  Locti, 


Cebkk'na  Mons  or  UaBKifNA  ( rd  Kffifuvov  Ipec : 
now  CevenmB),  mountoina  n  the  lonui  of  Ganl, 

two  thousand  stadia  in  length,  extending  north  as 
far  as  Lugduaum,  and  separating  the  AxTemi 
from  the  HehS :  Onsar  foimd  them  hi  Ihewbter 

coverc  I  •with  snow  six  feet  deep. 

CiiB£s  (Ktfi^f),  of  lliebes,  a  disciple  and  frieod 
of  8oerate8,waa  present  al  the  dealh  of  Ub 

teacher.  Ho  wrote  threo  ])hiloaophical  works, 
one  of  whidiy  entitled  IliVo^  or  Picture  [com- 
monly dtedbyite  Latin  title,  Cebeti$  Tlabula.  I  &, 
Picat],  is  extant  This  work  is  an  allegorical 
picture  ef  human  life,  which  b  explained  by  an 
old  man  to  a  circle  of  youths.  The  drift  of  the 
book  is  to  t>how  that  only  the  development  of 
our  mind  and  the  possession  of  real  virtue  can 
make  us  happy.  Few  works  have  enjoyed  a 
greater  populunty.  Of  the  numerous  editiooe^  the 
best  are  by  SohweighaiistT,  Ar;r<?nt.,  IRor.,  arvd 
by  Coraes  iu  his  edition  of  Ejiictetus,  Paris, 
1826. 

[Cebren  {KcC'pr'tv),  a  river  of  the  Troad,  said  to 
have  been  eo  called  from  Cebreu,  father  of  Aste- 
rop&    Vid.  Cbuikni.] 

Cy.nK9.SK{KeCpr}\'r]  :  KeCpr/vio^ RXidKe6pf]virvr), 


ooffaailj  called  Aulou  or  Aulouia ;  founded  by  i  a  city  iu  the  Troad,  on  mount  Ida,  whioh  fell  into 
At  iBhaDhaate  of  Oroton  or  by  the  Adusans ;  I  decay  when  Antigomit  transphmtod  ita  hihab* 

itiiuts  to  Alcximdrea  Tros.  A  little  river,  which 
flowea  post  it,  was  called  Cebriui  (Kr^v) 
and  the  •mrounding  distriot  Oebroua  (Ka- 

Cpjjv'ia). 

[Cxaaidxaa  {Ke^uov^),  a  son  of  Priam  by  a 
female  staTO ;  ohanoteer  of  Heetor,  and  alam  by 

Patroclus.] 
CEcadriA.    Vid.  Athene  p.  122,  a. 
OacKOFS  (Klffpoy*),  a  hero  of  the  Pehugic  raofl^ 
said  to  have  been  the  iii  st  king  of  Attica.  He 
was  married  to  Agrauhw,  daughter  of  Aetaus, 
by  whom  he  had  a  sou,  Erv'sichthon,  who  suo- 
oeeded  him  aa  kiii:^  of  Athens,  and  three  daugh- 
ters, Agruulos,  IkTHe,  and  Pandrosos.    lii  his 
Otadei  called  Imbros,  an  iuclosed  harlxtr  for  ships  |  reign  Nontunc  (Poseidon)  and  Minerva  (Atht^ua) 

It  1  contcn<lc<i  for  the  possession  of  Atttea,  but  Ce- 


^f  '\  by  Diony-ir.-;  thf  elder,  wI)o  removed 
in  iahabitauts  to  Syracuse,  and  gave  its  territory 
to  Loeri;  afterward  rebuilt,  bat  agab  destroyed 
h  the  war  with  Pyrrhus ;  rebuilt  a  third  time, 
lod  destroyed  a  third  time  in  the  second  Punic 
w.  it  waa  oelebmtad  Ibr  its  worship  of  tbe 
Delphian  Apollo.  Its  name  is  preserved  in 
the  loU  Ckau<m$f  in  tbe  neighborhood  of  C«uUl 
Vdtrt. 
Cauxcs.    Vtd.  Btbus. 

Cinfrs  {f)  Kouvof :  Kavvmr  :  now  Kaiptri), 
of  the  chief  cities  of  Curia,  on  its  southern 
a  little  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Caibis,  in  a 
fertile  hut  unhealthv  situation.    It  had  a 


crops  decided  in  favor  of  the  goddess.  Vid, 
Athena.  Cecrons  is  said  to  have  founded 
Athens,  the  citadel  of  which  was  called  Cecropia 
after  him,  io  have  divided  Attica  into  twelve 
commmiities,  and  to  have  introduced  tbe  first 
elemeott  of  eifiliied  Itfo;  bo  bilitated  marriage, 
abolished  bloody  sacrifices,  and  taught  his  sub- 
I  jects  how  to  worship^  the  gods.  He  is  sometimes 


•f  war,  and  safe  roads  for  merohaut  vessels, 
wss  founded  by  the  Cretans.     Its  diiod  fii^s 
(Ckonee  licus)  were  highly  celebrated.  The 
pMnlcr  Pro(og«iMa  waa  bom  hera, 

rC\rr.  \  (now  Corin)  a  town  of 
Hsetica,  betwe^  the  Bstis  and  Anas.] 

OsracB,  tba  Argestes  {'kpyioni^)  of  flie 
Greeks,  the  northwoitom  wind,  ia  in  Italy  a 

■bormy  wind.  _ 

OatIbm  or  -I,  a  people  b  QalBa  NarboncMn,  [  tallod  difv^f  or  gtmimuy  an  opiUMt  wUeh  toma 
«A?t  of  tta  Bhooik  batvacn  the  Droflolk  and  the ,  tK|ila^  by  his  having  instituted  marriaga^ 

while  others  suppose  it  to  have  reference  to  ua 
legends,  m  whidi  the  upper  part  of  Ut  bodhf 
was  represented  as  tliat  of  a  man,  and  the  lower 
part  as  that  of  a  serpent  Tbe  later  Greek 
writers  deaeribe  Cecrops  as  a  native  of  Sais  in 
Egypt,  who  led  a  eolouy  of  Egyptians  into 
Ar,i«,X4M^if<MMferX  a  odabntad  rirer  of  'Attaoii  and  (hua  iotroduoed  Ihxn  ficnpt  thi 

\9I 


iura. 

CsTsiiauk,  a  Seooirian,  whom  Omar  made 

lia^  of  his  people,  was  ejqwUed  by  his  mdtjeola 
•Dd  eompelled  to  fly  to  Cosar,  RC.  54. 

Cat sTsis  (KoverTpof,  Ion.  Kotfarpuf :  now 
Xers  Su. !.  c,  the  Black  River,  or  Kuekuk-Meitu 
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arts  of  civilize*!  llfo ;  but  this  account  is  rejected 
Lv  somo  of  tile  oooients  tkem£«lvefl»  and  by  the 
aStest  modern  critic*. 

Cr-CRiTHAiJA  {KeKpvfttXeia),  ft  small  island  Id 
the  Sarooio  Gul)^  betiweoi  ^gioa  and  Epidan- 
rm. 

Cn>BX.s  {KeSptai  or  -elat,  Kedpeurric  or  -olor), 
a  t')%vri  of  Curia,  on  the  Caremic  Gulf. 

Uedkknls,  Geougius,  a  IJyziiuliue  writer,  of 
whoee  life  nothing  is  known,  the  author  of  an 
nistorical  -work,  wiiicli  bi-giiis  with  the  creation 
of  tlic  world,  and  goes  down  to  A.D.  1057.  The 
last  edition  is  Bekkcr,  Bono,  1888^9. 
^  [Celadox  {KeXiiSuv),  a  tributaiy  of  tiM  Al- 
pbeus  in  Elis.] 

[CteJLooM.  1.  An  Egyptian,  dain  at  tiielnip- 
tiab  of  Pergctis. — 2.  One  of  tbo  LapitlMBf  dain  at 
the  nuptials  of  Piiithou^ 

CvLMnM  (Kdiatvtttf  VLtXatvlnf^X  the  greatest 
dt^  of  soatban  Phrygia,  before  tli.«  rise  of  ita 
neighbor,  Apamea  Cibotus,  reduced  it  to  insigni- 
lieazice.  It  lay  at  the  sources  of  the  rivers 
Mieander  and  Marsyas.  In  tiia  midst  of  it  was 
a  citadel  built  by  Xorxcs,  on  a  prccipitotis  rock, 
at  the  iMt  of  whioji,  in  the  Agura  of  the  city, 
the  Hangfaa  took  its  rise,  and  near  the  river's 
source  was  a  grotto  celebrated  by  tradition  as 
Uic  scene  of  the  punishment  of  MarsyoA  by 
ApoUo.  Outside  cf  the  ei^  was  a  royal  palace. 
With  pleasure  ganlt-iis  and  a  great  park  (rropa- 
6etao^)  full  of  gunic,  which  was  generally  the 
rceiileuce  of  the  satrap.  The  Mseaodtf  took  ita 
rise  in  the  very  palace,  and  flowed  through  the 
park  and  the  city,  below  which  it  received  the 
MarsyaSk 

OmiMKO  (Kr7aa-u).  I.  A  Pleiad,  daughter  of 
Atiaa  and  Pleioue,  beloved  by  24eptuno  (Posei- 
don)L— 8.  One  of  the  Harpiea.    FidL  Habptia 

Ci  I  r  l  A  (now  Cilli/),  an  important  town  in  the 
southeastern  port  of  Noricum,  and  a  Roman 
eokmrwiUi  the  eomaihe  Claudia,  was  in  the 
Middle  Ages  tlio  capital  of  a  Slavonic  state  call- 
ed Zellia ;  hence  the  modern  name  of  the  town, 
Whieh  possesses  Roman  renmins. 

CiLENDERJS  {KF/.tv6epi<; :  uow  A7(r//n<^/rfA).  a 
»ea-port  town  of  Cilicia,  suid  to  li:i\  o  ho.'n  found- 
ed by  Sandarus  the  Syrian,  and  afterwards  col- 
wnaed  by  the  SamiaDs. 

Celenka,  a  town  of  Campania,  mentioned  by 
Virgil  (-dEn,  vii,  7891  but  nowhere  else.1 

Cauea,  together  with  Seremi,  the  ardiiteot  of 
NViu's  iinmcnso  palaee^  the  golden  house.  He 
And  beverus  began  Hlgghy  ^  canal  from  the 
Lake  Avemus  to  the  month  of  the  Tiber. 

f'Ki.m.  P.  K(;NATIirs.     VuL  Barea. 

C£LLia.vH  {inivr  Kastoria),  a,  town  in  Maco- 
Junia,  00  a  peninanla  of  the  Laent  Omtoris,  pro- 
t>ably  the  same  town  afterward  ealled  IhooLs- 
nANorous. 

CiLBVS  (KtUoc,)  king  of  Eleusis,  husband  of 
Metanii  a.  nud  father  of  Deraophon  and  Triptole- 
nus.  He  received  Ceres  (Demeter)  with 
talitj  at  Eleusis  when  she  was  wanderiug  in 
search  of  lier  dan^ter.  The  goddess,  in  return, 
wished  to  nmke  his  son  Demophon  immortal,  and 
placed  him  in  the  fire  in  order  to  d^troy  his 
mortal  parU ;  but  Metai>Jra  aoMamed  alood  at 
the  sight,  and  Demophon  was  destroyed  by  the 
flames.  Ceres  ( Detneter)  then  bestowed  great 
favors  upon  Triptolemus.  VttL  TainouMCa. 
Odeoa  ia  described  aa  the  fint  priaat  and  Im 
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daughters  as  the  first  prieitiMW  flf  Dana 

(Ji>emeter)  at  Eleusis. 

0ai8A  |now  Velilla,  ruins  near  Xdaa),  a  town 
in  HiuMUDia  Tan-aconensis,  on  the  Iberus,  with  a 
stone  bridge  over  this  river,  and  a  lioman  oolooy' 
with  the  name  Vicirix  Juiia  CeUa. 

CxLSL'K.    1 .  One  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  uaurped 
the  purple  in  Africa,  and  was  slain  on  the  seventh 
day  of  his  reign,  A.D.,  265. — 2.  An  tpicurfcaii 
pliikeopher,  lived  in  the  time  of  the  A■#^■**"^^ 
and  was  a  friend  of  Lueian.    He  is  supposed  to 
be  the  same      the  Celsus  who  wrote  the  weak 
against  Cbristianity  oslled  Adyof  dAftf^f,  -wlueli 
actjuired  m  much   notoriety  from  the  answer 
written  to  it  by  Urigea    Kidl  O&insKn. — 8.  A. 
Coamtuva  Cxunjb,  probaUv  U?ed  under  Am 
reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius.     He  wrote 
several  works  of  which  only  one  remains  entire^ 
Ua  treatise  l>e  Jiedidna,  *■  On  Me<fieiiie,*  in 
eight  books.    The  firet  two  books  are  principally 
occupied  by  the  consideration  of  diet^  and  the 
general  principles  of  therapeutics  and  pathology ; 
the  remaining  books  are  devoted  to  the  consider- 
ation of  particular  diseases  and  their  treatment; 
tlie  third  and  fourth  to  internal  diseases ;  the 
fifth  and  sixth  to  external  diseases  and  to 
pharmaceutical  preparations;  and  the  last  two 
to  tliose  diseases  which  more  particularly  belong 
to  surgery.   The  work  has  Veen  much  valued 
fiom  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day. — £di- 
liotu :  By  Milligan,  JbkUnb.,  1826 ;  by  iiitter  and 
Albers,  Colon,  ad  TJuml,  1835.— 4.  Joun  Ouaos, 
a  scholar  at  C<ifwU..itin<tj»lc  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury alter  Chi'ist,  made  a  recension  of  the  text 
of   CiMar*s    CommentariM.    Many  modem 
writers  have  attributed  to    him  tie  life  ol 
CiBsar,  which  was,  in  reality,  written  bj 
Petrareh.— 6.  P.  Jutsmtiiw  Ckuku,  two  Rooaaa 
jurists^  fktber  and  son,  both  of  whom  are  cited 
m  the  Digest    Very  little  is  known  of  the  elder 
Celsus.   The   younger  Celsus,  who  was  the 
more  celebrated,  lived  under  NervA  and  Trajai^ 
by  whom  he  w  as  highly  favored.    He  wrote 
Digctta  in  thirt^'-uinc  books,  KpiUolct,  Qun*- 
tiones,  and  JhuiUuiioncs  in  seven  books. — 6.  P. 
Marh  s  Cri-sfs,  an  able  general,  first  of  Galbh 
and  alie\\ard  of  Otho.    After  the  defeat  of 
Otho's  army  at  tlie  battle  of  Bcdriaeum,  Celsus 
was  pardo  ned  by  Vitellius,  and  was  allowed 
by  him  to  enter  on  the  oonauiship  in  July  (A.D. 
69). 

Cklt.k,  a  priworfid  race,  which  OOeopied  a 
0'CBt  part  of  Western  Europe.  Hie  Greek  and 
Roman  writers  call  them  by  three  namea,  whiefc 
are  probably  only  variations  of  one  name,  name- 
ly, Ckltjk  (KeAr<u,  KeKroi),  Qalaim  (roAurat), 
aiad  Oaxxi  {Td?Xot).  Their  name  waa  originally 
given  to  all  the  people  of  Northern  and  West- 
em  Jblurope  who  were  not  Iberians,  and  it  was 
not  till  tne  time  of  Cssar  that  the  Romans 
made  any  distinction  bet\\  een  the  Celts  aud  tlie 
Germans:  the  name  of  Celts  then  began  to  be 
confined  to  the  people  between  the  Pyrenees 
and  the  Bhine.  The  Celts  belonged  to  the  great 
ludo-Germanic  race,  as  their  language  proves. 
I^ike  the  other  Indo-Germanic  races  they  cauio 
from  the  East,  and,  at  a  period  long  aateoedao* 
to  all  historical  roccrdn,  settled  in  tJje  west  of 
Europe.  The  most  powerful  part  of  the  nation 
appears  to  have  taken  up  thdr  Ahode  hi  tiia  tm- 
tnaof  tha  eountry  aallM  aftar  tfaam  Qauu,  b«> 
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tweeo  th«  Oarurana  io  the  south  and  the  S«- 
quaoa  witl  Matrooa  io  the  uorth.  From  thi« 
ceuutry  Uiey  spread  over  Tarioni  parti  of  Bo* 
rope,  and  tbcy  appear  in  early  timeB  as  a  migra- 
Uiry  race,  read^  \m  aboD<ion  tbeir  bumes,  aod 
Mtlto  in  noy  district  which  their  swonb  Mold 
win.  Boeides  the  Celts  in  Galliju  there  •were 
ei^ht  other  difTeroDt  setUeineots  of  tlie  nation, 
whidi  may  be  dietinKuished  hf  the  followiog 
names:  1.  Iberian  Celts,  who  crossed  the  Pyr- 
enees oad  settled  io  Spain.  Vid,  CEi.nBE&L-~ 
•i.  British  Celt^.  the  most  ancient  inhabitanto  of 
Hritain.  Vfl.  liiuTAWXiA.— -3.  Belgic  Ctlta.  the 
earliest  iahabitauts  of  Oallia  Belgica,  at  a  later 
tima  modi  miogled  vith  Qemmniy  1  Italian 
Celti^  who  crossed  the  Alps  at  {lifTorent  periods, 
and  •reotuaUr  oocttgicd  the  greater  part  of  the 
North  of  Ilalj,  wbidi  wm  «aU«d  after  them 
Oallia  Ci«\i  r!NA. — r).  Celts  in  the  Alps  and  on 
the  Danube,  oameW,  the  HelTetii,  Gothini,  Osi, 
Vtndoliei,  B»ti,  Noriei,  and  OaraL — ft.  Illy  nan 
Celts,  -who,  unJ.  r  the  name  of  Scordisci,  spttled 
oQ  Moaat  Soordus. — 7.  Maoedootan  and  Thra- 
fSan  C^ttMt  who  bad  remabod  bddnd  b 
donia  when  the  Celts  invaded  Greece,  and  who 
are  rarely  meotiooed. — 8.  Asiatic  Celts,  the  To- 
filtoboti,  Troetni,  and  Teetosages,  who  founded 
the  kingdom  of  C<alatia.  Some  ancieot  writ- 
ers divided  the  Celts  into  two  great  races,  one 
oonsiating  of  the  Celts  in  the  south  and  centra 
of  Gaul,  in  Spain,  and  io  the  north  of  Jtaly,  who 
■were  the  proper  Cclt>«,  and  the  other  consiBtintj 
vi  the  Celtie  tribes  on  the  shores  of  the  ocean 
aod  in  tho  east  as  for  aa  Soythia,  who  were 
(SilUd  Gauli:  to  the  latter  race  the  Cimbri  be- 
longed, and  they  are  considered  by  some  to  be 
i'it^titical  with  the  Cimnierii  of  tho  Oratkt. 
This  twcvfol.l  division  of  the  Celts  appears  to 
eorrespood  to  the  two  races  ioto  which  the  Celts 
art  at  present  dirided  in  Great  Brftaio,  namely, 
fte  Gael  and  the  Kymrv,  wh  <  .iittVr  in  lan^iage 
mi  eastoaa«»  the  Gael  being  the  iohabitanta  uf 
Irdsnd  and  tho  north  of  Seotlaod,  wsd  fh« 
Kymry  of  Wale*.  The  Celts  are  de-scribed  by 
the  aocicDt  writers  a«  men  of  large  stature,  of 
idr  oompladoa,  and  with  llauo  or  red  hair. 
Tlif y  were  brave  and  warlike,  fanpatient  of  con- 
trol, aod  prone  to  ehango.  Ihej  fought  with 
Vaif  cworae;  their  firtt  diarge  in  battle  was 
tlie  nio9t  formidable,  but  if  firmly  resisted  they 
DMialljr  gave  way.  They  were  long  the  terror 
ef  Um  Romans :  ooee  they  took  Rome,  aod  laid 
it  io  a»hes  (B.C.  890).  For  deUiils  respecting 
their  Uter  hiaiory  and  politieal  oigaoisatioo, 
wid.  Oauu. 

Onontai  (KeXTi&vpecX  a  powerful  people  in 
Sy^ifiin.  eonsjstingf  of  Celts,  wh(»  croHsed  the  Pyr- 
eutei  at  an  early  nt-riod,  .and  beeame  miogled 
whh  the  lberiau9,  the  ori^riual  inhabitants  of  the 
^^rntry.  They  dwelt  oh i-  fly  in  the  central  part 
:>i  bpain,  in  the  higbhiiuiii  which  separate  the 
Aena  from  tho  rivers  whidi  flow  toward  the 
west,  and  in  which  the  Tugus  and  the  Durius 
rise.  They  were  divided  into  various  tribes,  the 
KtMfMM,  BnoKiB,  and  PiuuiDoiini,  wfaieb 
i^ere  tho  three  most  important,  the  Losoxes, 
BiLu,  DiRANi,  die.  Their  chief  towns  were 
KmuMTfA,  Bnjnua,  Their 
r,  called  CELTinraiA,  was  mountainous 
uoprod active.  I'hev  were  a  brave  and  war> 
Use  people,  aod  proved  liaraiidabla  eMOiiea  to 


the  Romans.  They  submitted  to  Soipio  Afi  icw- 
nus  in  the  seoood  i'uiiic  war,  but  the  oppres 
sions  uf  the  Roman  goyeiiioiv  led  theiu  to  rel^U 
and  fur  many  years  they  suecesafully  defied  the 
power  of  Home.  They  were  reduced  to  sub- 
missioQ  on  the  capture  of  Numantia  by  Scipb 
Africanus  the  younger  (B.C.  181),  but  they 
again  took  up  arms  under  Sertorius,  and  it  was 
not  till  his  death  (72)  that  they  begpan  to  adopt 
the  Roman  customs  aud  language. 

Cklticl  1.  A  Celtic  people  in  Lusitauia.  be- 
tween the  Tagus  and  Anafe^S.  A  Celtic  people 
in  GalliPcia,  near  tlie  promontory  Ncriuni,  whieh 
was  called  Celticum  atler  them  (now  Cape  Fin- 
itterre). 

CarfiKt'U  {KT}vaiov  uKpov  :  now  A'anaiti  or  Li- 
tar),  the  northwestern  promontory  of  Kubcoa, 
opposite  ThermopylsB^  with  n  temple  of  Jupiter 
(Zsus)  Ceuioua. 

CEXcuni^  {KeYTpiai).  1.  (Now  Ktnkri),  the 
eastern  harbor  of  ueiindi,  on  the  Saraoie  Oal( 
important  fur  the  trade  and  conuncrce  with  the 
Kasw — 2.  A  town  io  Aigulis,  south  of  Argosi  on 
the  road  to  Tegea. 

[CEXcnait.s  {Ktyxpto^),  &  Hver  of  IoQia»flow< 
ing  through  the  territory  of  Ephtrsus.l 

CexoxAki,  a  powerful  Gallic  people,  original 
ly  a  branch  of  the  AuLEaci,  crotused  the  Alps  at 
an  early  period,  and  settled  in  the  iioi  tli  of  It.ily 
in  the  couotry  of  Brixia,  Veroiwi,  uiui  Mauiuu 
and  extended  north  aa  fiur  as  the  confines  of 
llaHio.  They  were  nt  constant  feud  with  tb< 
neighboring  ti  ibcd  of  the  ludubres,  Boii,  dic^  ani 
hence  usually  assisted  the  Rooaaaa  io  their  wan 

with  these  people. 

Ck.vkouI.nu8.  1.  Ooe  of  the  thirty  tyrants, 
assumed  the  purple  at  Bologna  AD.  210^  hat 
was  shortly  afterward  put  to  death  by  his  own 
soldiers. — ^.  Author  of  a  treatise  cutitied  d«  JJit 
NMolif  which  treats  of  the  geoeratioo  of  mas, 
of  his  natal  hour,  of  tho  influence  of  the  stars 
aod  genii  upon  his  career,  aod  disouases  the 
varioos  metMdi  empluyed  for  the  diviidoo  and 
calculation  of  time.  Too  book  is  dedicated  to 
Q.  Cerellius,  aud  was  oumposed  AD.  288.  A 
fragment  Metiit  and  lost  traeta  dt  Atetntibiun 
aod  dt  Geomclria  arc  asrril)o<l  to  this  Ccn.viri- 
nus.  —  Editiont:  By  Uavercamp^  Lug.  JBai, 
174S  ;  by  G  ruber,  Norembi,  1806. 

CKNsoaiNus,  MAacIua.  1.  C,  son  of  C.  Mar- 
cius  Rutilus,  first  plebeian  dictator  (B.C  35G), 
was  originallv  called  Rutilus,  aod  was  the  tii  »t 
member  of  the  fiunilj  who  had  tlu-  .sui  iiaiiu* 
Censorious.  He  was  consul  in  ilC.  ^10,  and 
conducted  the  war  in  Suniuium.  He  was  censor 
294,  and  a  ieoond  time  266,  the  ooly  iustaiioe  in 
which  a  person  held  the  oflice  of  censor  twice. 
— 2.  consul  149,  the  tirat  year  of  Uie  third 
Punic  war,  conducted  the  war  against  Carthage 
with  hit!  collt'aguo  M*.  Manilins. — 3.  C,  one  of 
the  leaders  of  Uio  Marian  l)urty,  fought  iiguiusl 
SuiU  in  the  battle  near  the  Colline  gate,  .was 
taken  prismu  r,  and  put  to  death  by  Snlhi's  order. 
Ceusormus  was  one  of  the  orators  of  his  time, 
and  versed  in  Qreek  literatara^^  Ll,  a  parti- 
san of  M.  Antony,  prcDtor  43,  and  consul 
6.  consul  RwO.  8,  died  in  Asia  AJ>.  2,  while 
in  attendaoee  Qprn  0.  0«sar,  the  gi^ndsuu  of 
Augustus. 

Ckktauai  (Kevroti^)^  that  is,  the  Bull-kiUen. 

  -'  taisa,  kMitiog  Mom  Fitioo 
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■I  Thewly.  They  led  «  wild  and  Mitage  life, 

and  arc  hrnce  culled  <f>',prr  or  i?v/vr  iiJ  Huhrt. 
Id  later  acoousta  they  were  represented  m  Lull 
hones  and  half  mea  Their  origin  it  Tariously 
reluti'  1.  .Accordiug  to  the  most  ancient  account, 
Ceutaurus,  the  offspring  of  Ixioo  and  a  cloud, 
hq^ot  the  HippoceotMm  1^  miziiig  with  Uag- 
nesian  niarea  From  BiMt  accouDts  it  would 
appear  that  the  Centeurs  and  Hippooentaurs 
were  originally  regarded  as  two  disttoet  dasses 
of  beiuga,  altliough  the  name  of  Oeotaurs  is  ap- 
plied to  both  by  ancient  as  well  as  modem  wri- 
ters, llie  Centaurs  are  particularly  celebrated 
in  ancient  story  for  their  tight  with  the  LapitluB, 
whici)  arose  at  the  marriage-feast  of  Piritbous. 
This  fight  it  sometimes  placed  in  ooonection 
with  a  combat  of  Hercolea  with  the  Centnurs. 
It  ended  by  the  Centaurs  being  exp«'llt-<l  from 
their  country,  and  taiiiug  refuge  ou  Mount  I'in- 
dos,  oo  the  frontien  of  Epirus.  Chiron  is  the 
m(«t  celebrated  among  the  Centaurs.  Vid. 
CaiaoN.  We  know  that  bunting  the  bull  oo 
horseback  was  a  national  oustom  in  Thessaly, 
and  that  the  Thessalians  were  celebrated  riders 
Heuce  may  have  arisen  the  fable  that  the  Cen- 
taurs were  half  men  and  half  hoTMS,  jnst  as  the 
Americans,  when  they  first  saw  a  Spaniard  on 
horseback,  believed  horse  and  man  to  be  one 
being.  The  OeDtanrs  were  frequently  repre- 
sented iu  ancient  works  of  art,  and  generally  as 
men  from  the  bead  to  the  loins,  while  the  re- 
miundor  of  the  body  is  that  of  a  horse  with  its 
(bur  feet  and  tail 

£CaMTuaMi  {'EMToyxetpesU  "the  hundred- 
handed,"  the  tbreo  gfauta  CMtus,  i%aoo  or 
Briarcus,  and  Oygee,  sons  of  Coelus  (Uranus^ 
and  Terra  (Ge).  They  had  a  hundred  hands  and 
fiftv  heads,  and  were  of  extraordinary  strength 
and  terrible  fiae.  They  helped  Jupiter  (Zeus) 
eonquer  the  Titans,  and  had  to  guard  the  latter 
when  cast,  fettered,  into  Turtarua.] 

CEMTarrES  (Kevrpin/f:  now  BeMit\  a  small 
river  of  Armenia,  which  it  divided  from  the  land 
of  tlic  Curduchi,  north  of  Assyria.  It  rises  lu 
tiie  niount4iius  south  of  the  Arsiesa  PmIob  (now 
Lair  Van),  and  flows  into  the  Tifi^'ris. 

[Ckntroxks  (Ktvr/MJVff),  an  Alpine  uation  in 
Gallia  Nai  bonenais,  through  whose  country  ran 
the  public  roato  Iram  &lj  to  Lnsdoiiiia  in 
Gallia.]  . 

CentoxIloi,  FoLvlra.  1.  Gnu  legato  of  the 
dictator  M.  Valerius  Corvus  IJ.C.  801  ;  consul 
298,  when  he  gained  a  victory  over  the  Sam- 
dtes ;  and  propnstor  M5,  when  ho  defeatod  the 
Etru-oan«. — 2.  Cx.,  consul  229,  def<.-:ited  the 
illyrians  subject  to  the  ^neen  Teuta.^ — 3.  Cir., 
oomle  adile  fll4  ;  protor  913,  with  Strassnla 
ua  his  province  ;  and  consul  211;  in  the  next 
year  he  was  defeated  by  Hannibal  near  Her- 
dooia  in  Apnlia,  and  was  killed  in  the  battle. — 
4.  pnetor  urbaoiw  192,  Buperint«nded  the 
preparations  for  tho  war  agaioit  Antiochns  the 
Great 

Centum  CxLLjc  (now  CivUm  FkdUaX  <^ 

port  town  in  Etniria,  first  became  a  place  of  im- 
portance under  Trajan,  who  built  a  villa  he.-e 
and  oonstructed  an  oiosllent  hnrlKjr.  It  was 
destroyed  by  the  Saracens  in  the  ninth  century, 
but  was  rebuilt  on  its  ancient  site,  and  was 
hence  called  Civita  Vtechia. 
GaimCairM  (rd  ILivripimm,  ol  Kmos^mw: 
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Kevreptir^,  in  Thm.  ol  Kevroiporrr,  OsuHirfpl 

mis:  now  ('c/tlorff't),  nn  ancient  town  of  tlie  .Si- 
euU  iu  Sicily,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  <Ktna,  oo  the 
road  from  Gatona  to  Phiionnii%  and  not  Cur  from 
the  River  Symaethus ;  in  its  neighborboo<I  a 
great  quantity  of  com  was  grown,  and  it  became 
under  the  Romans  ooo  of  the  most  flomiahing 
cities  iu  the  island. 

Csoe,  also  Cea  or  Cu  (KIdiff  loo.  Kiof :  Kew(, 
Ion.  Kijioc,  09m:  now  zea),  an  island  in  this 
.£geau  Sea,  one  of  the  Cyehideft,  between  ths 
Attic  promontory  Suuium  and  the  island  Cytb* 
nus,  celebrated  for  its  fertile  soil  and  its  genial 
climate.  It  was  inhabited  by  looians,  and  orig^ 
iually  contained  four  towns,  luUs,  Carthaia,  Co- 
ressus,  and  Pcctiessa ;  but  the  two  latter  perish 
ed  by  an  earthquake.  SioMiiides  was  a  native 
of  lulia  in  Ceos,  whence  we  rond  of  the  Ctm 
tnunera  ncnia.    (llor.,  C'arin.,  ii.,  1,  ;j8.) 

Cepiiale  (Ke^j?),  an  Ailic  demua,  oo  the 
ri^ht  bonk  of  the  i&rasious^  behw^ng  to  the 
tribe  Acamantis. 

Cf:riiAU.£.NU  {Kefakkifviat  Ke^jfvta:  Kr- 
^a/>.v»',  pi.  Ke<paX?Jjvec :  now  r''7>A o/oma),  called 
by  Uomer  Same  i£ufai)  or  Samoo  {lLafiO{),  th« 
largest  island  jn  the  loimm  Sea,  separatod  from 
Ithaca  on  the  east  by  a  narrow  channel,  con 
tains  348  square  miles.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
originally  mhahitod  by  TapUans,  and  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  the  mythical  CEPiiALCi 
Even  in  .Homer  its  inhabitants  are  called  Ce- 
phallcnes^  and  are  the  snlgeets  of  Ulyssea;  hot 
the  name  Cephalleuia  first  occurs  in  llenKloti:-. 
The  island  is  very  mountainous  intuicaXoiacji) ; 
and  the  higliesi  mountain,  eaued  JBoos^  en 
which  stood  a  temple  of  Jupiter  (Zeus),  rises 
more  than  four  thousand  feet  above  the  sea. 
Cephallenia  was  a  tetrapolia,  oontaining  the  foor 
towns  Same,  Pale,  Oumu,  and  PaoNL  It 
never  attained  ]x)lilical  importance.  In  the  Per- 
sian wars  the  inhabitants  of  Pale  are  alone  men* 
tiooed.  In  tlie  Peloponnesian  war  Ocpfaallenia 
surrendered  to  the  Athenians.  Same  ventured 
to  oppose  the  Romans,  but  was  taken  bv  M.  Ful- 
vius  B.C.  189.  In  modem  times  the  island  was 
for  a  long  while  in  possession  of  the  Venetiaiis, 
but  is  now  one  of  the  seven  Ionian  islands  un- 
der the  protectioo  of  Great  Britaia 

CKruAL(XDiuM  (Kc^Xo/dioi' :  Cephaloeditfi- 
uus :  now  Oe/ali  or  Oephalu},  a  town  ou  the  noilh- 
em  Mtit  ot  Sioilr,  in  tbo  territory  of  Himera. 

CethXlus  (Kt^.of).  1.  &in  of  Mercury 
(Hermes)  and  Uerse,  was  carried  off  by  Aurora 
(Eos),  who  bMaoM  by  hfaa  the  mofbir  of  Titho* 
uus  iu  Syria. — 2.  Son  of  Dciou  and  Diomede, 
and  husband  of  Frociis  or  Procoe,  dai^ter  of 
Eneefathoiit,  whom  be  toudvly  laved,  ue  was 
beloved  by  Aurora  (Eos),  but  as  he  rejected  hw 
advances  from  love  to  his  wife,  she  advised  Urn 
to  try  the  fidelity  of  ProcrisL  The  goddess  then 
metamorphosed  him  into  a  stranger,  and  s*>nt 
him  with  rich  presents  to  his  house.  Procris 
was  tempted  by  the  brilliant  presents  to  yield 
V)  the  stranger,  who  thso  discovered  himself  to 
bo  her  husband,  whereupon  she  fled  in  shame 
to  Crete.  Diaua  (Artemis)  made  her  a  present 
of  a  dog  and  a  spear,  which  vrere  never  to  miss 
their  object,  and  then  sent  her  back  to  Cepha 
lus  in  the  disguise  of  a  youth.  In  order  to  ob- 
tain this  dog  and  spear,  Cephalus  promised  U. 
loT«  tha  youths  who  th«i  mad*  hamalf  haavi 
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to  him  M  his  wife  Prooru.  Thi«  led  to  a  rec- 
flMUwtMNi  betireco  them.    Pnai»,  however, 

■till  feartvl  the  love  of  Aurora  (Eos,)  and  thore- 
fore jealoiulv  watched  Cephalaa  when  he  went 
Mlfiontiug.  hot  ea  one  ofleaaloo  h«  killed  her 

iecidetit  with  the  neTer-erring  spear.  A 
Wtwhat  different  Teraioo  of  the  pame  etory 
■  gircD  hf  Ond.   (JM^  rii,  685,  eeq )  Sub- 
sequently Cephalua  foQf^t  with  Amphitryon 
i^aiott  the  TeleboMM^  opoD  the  coDuuest  of 
Men  he  vu  rewarded  with  the  iAaxM  whteh 
he  calkd  after  his  own  name  Cephallenia. — 3. 
A  Syracasan,  and  Cather  of  the  orator  Lysias,  j 
«aiD«  to  Athena  at  the  iovitatioo  of  Pericles.  < 
He  is  ooe  of  the  e|>*:»ker5  in  Plato's  Republic.' 
— i.  An  eminent  Athenian  orator  of  the  CoUjr- 
tesQ  (iemus,  floarished  B.C.  402. 

Cti  Hvi  s  [KTjt^FX'r).  1.  Kincr  of  .Ethiopia,  800 
«  f  B^liK.  huslxind  of  C:i*9iepca,  nri')  father  of 
.^n  ironjeda,  was  pliiced  among  the  etnrs  after 
bi*  death — 2.  Son  of  Aleua  and  Neiera  or  Cle- 
obuli,  one  of  the  At  tr<'nnutA.  llo  was  king  of 
It^cA  in  Arcadia,  and  peri^heiJ,  with  moet  of 
hit  »>u.«.  iu  an  expeditMO  against  Hereoleik 

CtrHi>iA  or  CEPni5!<;iA  (Kjy^jo/a  more  correct 
tfaao  Kt}-iinfila :  Krit^iaitvc  :  nuw  A'tvixta),  oae 
if  tha  twelve  O«^ropiau  towns  of  Attiea,  and 
afterward  a  demtia  bel.'iiginij  to  the  tribe  Kroeh- 
(beia,  northeast  of  Athens,  ou  the  western  slope 
of  lisvot  Pwtcliouit 

CEPfnsorH'iRi's  {Krjoiooi^upnr).  1,  An  Atho- 
mso  eomic  poet  of  Ute  old  cumedy,  flourished 
R€L4M.  [A  fair  fragmento  of  his  toaui&m 
are  pv<Ti  by  Meinecte,  Frarjin.  Com.  Grmt^  Tol. 
up.  484-6.] — 2.  Ao  Athenian  orator,  %  disei- 
f»  ef  lioeiwlN^  wrote  u  apology  for  Jioaimtea 
afainst  Arialotl^  coUded  at  iipd;  'ApMrrvrlAjr 

OnwMhvs  (Kj7^wiUbT0f).  1.  An  Atheni- 
in  peat-ral  and  orator,  is  mentioned  on  various 
sCMiioQS  from  B.C.  871  to  355.-2.  An  Athe- 
lia  sedptor,  whose  sister  was  the  fir»t  wife 
<if  nMNMO,  flourished  372.  He  belonged  to  tfwt 
joonecr  school  of  Attic  artists  who  had  abon- 
wssdtiie  stern  ai»d  majeatic  beauty  of  Phidias, 
rad  adopted  a  raore  animated  and  graceful 
stjle.— 3.  An  Athenian  Bculptor,  usually  called 
tie  Younger,  a  son  of  the  great  Pnixiteles, 
Iwnihed  800. 

Crpniioopun^  {KT]6iao<^),f\.  friend  of  Eurip- 
ide»,  IS  said  iiot  only  to  hare  been  the  chief 
i^ia  Us  dramas,  tml  also  to  hare  aided  him 
•ith  his  advice  in  the  composition  of  them. 

CETQisva  or  CxraiascB  (K^^toof,  K^iaaoc). 
I  (Now  Mwrromto),  tiha  ^U«f  rhr«r  in  FhoeM 
Ba-<'liri.  ri?e9  nf'ar  Lila*a  in  Phocin.  flr)W8 
tliroQgb  a  fertile  valley  in  Phocis  and  liawtia, 
fslls  into  tb«  Lake  Ocrpals,  wMeh  k  henee 
ailed  Cef,hmi  in  the  Iliad  (v.,  Vno).    Vtd  Co- 
rsta—S.  The  lar]ge8t  river  m  Attica,  rises  in 
%  wuisnt  alopa  «f  Ifoont  PcnieUeoi,  and 
w*s  past  Athens  on  the  west  into  the  Saronic 
Mf  Mar  Phalmun^— f8.  Another  river  of  At- 
ia  the  terrftoiy  of  Elenais,  called,  for  dis- 
•ioc-tioo's  sake,  C.  Eleosinius.] — 4.  There  was 
<Wq  a  nver  of  this  mine  to  ArgoUs,  Sahunis, 
''iwooia,  and  Bcyroa 

[Cepi  (Kr/TToi,  i.  c  ike  Gardtitti),  a  city  of 
AaWie  Sannatia,  on  the  island  fonncd  hy  nn 
«f  tha  Birer  Antioites  and  the  Mseotis  (now 
I):  H  WM  ft  MlltaBMOl  of  tha 


Hiiesians,  and  probably  called  Ki^vi  ttwn  its 
pleasant  sitaatioo. 

Ckb  (KvV)ithe  personified  necessity  of  death 
(K^p  or  Kvocf  -^ovutoiq).  The  Viiipet  are  de« 
sen  bed  oy  Homer  as  Ihrmidabte,  daric  and  hate- 
ful, beraviFc  they  carry  off  men  to  the  jitvl.v^s 
house  of  Uades.  According  to  Hesiod,  they  are 
the  daughters  of  Nyx  (Night)  and  sisters  of  the 
M(pra%  and  punish  men  fur  their  crimes. 

CialMCS  {ji  K^afM)f :  now  Kenmo),  a  Dorian 
seaport  town  on  vn  northern  side  of  the  Coid* 
iau  Cher^oncBus,  on  the  coast  of  Caria,  from 
which  the  Ceramic  Gulf  (6  Kepatuud^  aoXirof : 
DOW  Gulf  of  KoH,  or  Gol/o  di  atanto)  tooic  its 
name.    Vtd  Cabia. 

Cialsus  {Kepaaov{ :  Kepaoovvriof)  [mins  near 
SkejU  ;  the  modem  Kheresoun  is  the  ancient 
Phamacia,  q.  v.] :  n  flourishing  colony  of  Sioope, 
on  the  coast  of  rontus,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of 
the  same  narne  ;  chietly  celebrated  ud  the  pluoe 
from  which  Europe  obtained  both  the  cherry 
ami  \[^  name.  Lucullus  is  said  to  have  bTOU^ht 
back  plants  of  the  cherry  with  hira  to  Home, 
hat  this  refers  probably  only  to  some  partienhur 
sorts,  as  the  llomans  seem  to  have  baa  the  tree 
much  earlier.  Cenisus  fell  iuto  decay  after  the 
fonndatioa  of  Phamacia. 

Ckkata  (rd  KtpnTa),  the  Floms,  a  nMnmtain 
on  t6e  frontiers  of  Attica  and  Megaria. 

Onuimii  MoMm  {Kepaivtu  now  IHiim 
ara),  n  rantco  of  mouiitain.-^  cxtendiug  from  the 
frontier  of  JUyricum  along  the  coast  of  Epinu^ 
derired  their  name  fh>m  the  froqnent  tirandtr^ 
storms  which  occurred  among  them  (Afpawof). 
These  mountains  made  the  ooast  of  Epirus 
daogerons  to  shipa.  They  wero  also  ealled  Aero- 
ceraunla,  tbougti  this  name  was  properly  ap- 
plied to  the  promontory  separating  the  Acuiatio 
and  Ionian  Seaa.  "Hie  mhabitants  of  these 
mountains  were  called  Ceraunii. 

CEBBKaus  {KfpSepoc),  the  dog  that  guarded 
the  entrance  of  Hades,  is  mentioned  as  early  as 
the  Homeric  poems^  but  simply  as  "  the  dog," 
and  without  the  name  of  Cerberus,  (//..viii., 
868  ;  Od^  XL,  623.^  Uesiod  calls  him  a  sou  of 
Typhoon  and  Echidna,  and  represents  him  with 
fifty  hcadw.  Later  writers  describe  him  as  a 
monster  with  only  three  heads,  with  the  t^iil  of 
a  terpenttaod  with  serpents  round  hia  luok. 
Some  poets,  again,  call  him  many-beadetl  or 
hundred-headed.  The  den  of  Cerberus  i^  usu- 
ally  placed  on  the  further  side  of  the  Styx,  at 
the  spot  whert  Gharoo  landed  tha  shades  of  tha 
departed. 

ObuusObttic,  or  -ot,  or  -asOaA  (Kfpaaouper 

T^Atf,  Herod. :  KcpKrrsovpa,  Strab. :  now^/-.lr- 
kat^  a  eity  of  Lower  Egypt,  on  the  western  book 
of  the  at  tha  peiot  where  the  river  diridad 
into  its  three  principal  branches,  the  eastern 
or  Pelusiac,  the  western  or  Caaopio,  and  the 
oortiMni  hetwaen  them. 

Ckrc2tjK  or  -n  {VitpKirai,  probably  the  Cir 
coMtiatuy  a  p«o]^e  of  Sarmatia  Asiatica,  beyond 
the  Cimmenan  Boaphoms,  on  Hm  aastem  eoast 
of  the  Palus  Mssotis  (now  »^Va  of  Azov). 

Ckxcetics,  a  mountain  in  Thessalj,  part  of 
the  range  of  Pindna. 

[CKRcnua  (KepxnJuf),  a  poet,  philosopher,  and 
legislator  for  his  native  city,  M^alopolis.  Ha 
was  a  disciple  of  Diogenes,  whose  death  he  ra> 
aordsdbiomaMaliaDhioliDsi.  Heappsarata 
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wlio  is  nicntioncd  by  Domosthcncs  aiiioug  those 
Greek*  who^  by  Uieir  oowwrdice  and  cvrruption, 
enelaTed  tbdr  states  to  Philip.] 

Cercina  aod  Ckrcinitih  {KeoKiva,  Kep/civinf: 
DOW  Karkena/i  J*^  Ramlah  aoa  Gherba)  two  low 
islands  off  the  uortbern  coast  of  Africa,  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Lesser  Syrtia,  united  by  a  bridge, 
and  poasessiog  a  fine  harbor.  Cercina  was  the 
lAfger,  and  bad  ou  it  a  town  of  the  same  uunie. 

UKRcnNi  (l^epKLVti :  now  Kara-dagh),  a  mount- 
ain iu  Maoedouin,  between  the  Axius  .in<l  Stry- 
nion,  forming  the  boundary  between  Si/ilice  ujid 


Crnc  TNiTis  (Kf/j^tvir/r),  a  hike  in  M.iceck'nin,  , 
iHiir  the  mouth  of  tlie  Strynii>n,  through  which 
thin  river  flowa. 

CKBciMioM,  %  Umm  io  Thessaly,  oo  the  lake 
Ba'bvia. 

Okkoo^      LDTlifuB,  ooosttl  iritb  A.  ICaolius 

Tonjuatus  B.C.  241,  in  wKicli  ycrir  Uic  first 
I'uuic  war  was  brought  to  a  cio^se  by  tbo  victory 
of  0.  Latatios  Caturas  at  the  /Egatesi  Geroo, 
in  ooMjunctititi  with  hi-;  colleague,  subduccl  the 
Folisci  or  people  of  Falerii,  who  revolted  from 
the  Romaos. 

Ckrcoit.s  (K 'pKwrff),  droll  and  thievish 
guomei^  robbed  iiercules  iu  bis  sleep,  and  were 
takeo  prisooers  by  him,  and  either  f^rva  tb  Om- 
phala,  or  killed,  or  set  free  again.  Some  placed 
tliam  at  Thermopylo;  (lierod.,  viL,  216) ;  but  the 
oomio  poem  Cercopef,  which  bore  the  name  of 
Homer,  probably  placed  them  at  (Echalia  in  Eu- 
Ixpa.  Others  tranaferred  them  to  Lydia,  or  the 
islands  called  Pithecusce,  which  derived  their 
name  from  the  Cercopes  who  were  changed  into 
mr>nkeya  by  Jupiter  (Zeua)  for  haying  deoeivod 
hi  uu 

OsBOOPs  (KepKuV  ).  1 .  One  of  the  oldest  Or- 
phic poetfl,  also  called  a  Pythagorenn,  was  the 
author  of  an  epic  |x>em  "  on  the  descent  oi  Or- 
phens  to  Hades." — 2.  Of  Miletus,  the  contem- 
porary and  rival  of  Hosiixl,  is  s;iiil  to  have  I  ccn 
the  author  of  an  epic  poem  called  ^giinius, 
which  is  also  asori  bedtoHedod. 

Ckucvon  (KcpKvuv),  son  of  Noptuno  (Posei- 
don) or  Vuloao  (Uephaestus),  a  cruel  tyrant  at 
Eleosis^  not  to  death  bia  daughter  Atom,  and 
kilh'd  nil  strangers  whom  he  overcame  in  wrest- 
ling ;  he  was,  io  the  eod,  oouquered  oud  slaiu  by 
llieseuB. 

rKiiuvui'M  (KepdvXiov)  a  small  town  iu  Mao- 
edoota,  on  the  ri||fat  bank  of  the  Strymuo,  op* 
posite  Amphipolis. 

CsaEALLs,  PfcTiurs.  1.  Served  under  Vcttius 
Boloous,  iu  Biitain,  A.D.  61 ;  was  one  of  tiie 
generals  who  supported  the  claim  of  Vespasian 
to  the  en)pirc,  G'J  ;  suppressed  the  revolt  of  Ci- 
vilis  ou  the  Rhine,  70  ;  and  was  governor  of 
liritaia.  71,  wkcu  he  conquered  a  great  part  of 
tlie  Hi  i;^antea^[2.  C.  Anicius,  consul  designatus 
A. I).  C5,  proposed  in  the  senate,  after  the  detec- 
tit'U  of  Fiso's  conspiracy,  that  a  toniplu  ehuuM 
be  built  to  M«n>  as  quiokly  as  p<^Bsible  at  the 
public  expense.  Next  year  he  fell  uruier  Ne- 
ro's suspicions,  was  condemned,  and  put  him- 
•elf  to  death.] 

t'KUKAT>f..  (now  Crrrftnti").  a  t/>wn  of  the 
Lieniict  in  Latium,  between  6ora  and  Anagnia. 

Obba    VH  Dkmktke. 

Omul  {Cirella  VtuMm), a  towo  in  Bruttium, 
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on  the  eoaatt  a  little  eondi  of  the  month  of  the 

Laus. 

Ccaunraus  {Ji^4p*vdot)t  a  town  on  the  eaateis 
eoast  of  BaboM,  on  the  River  Budoms. 

Cerns  {KepvTi :  Kepvaloc  .  now  probably  Af 
jruini  an  island  off  the  western  coast  of  Africa, 
to  irhich  the  Phoenicians  appear  to  have  traded. 
Its  position  ia  Tmoertain,  anci  Stmbo  ctso  rtrniad 
its  existence. 

Cekon,  a  fountain  in  Histi»otis  in  Thesaalr 
said  to  have  made  all  the  abeep  blft^  whidi 
drank  of  it. 

CiaiuLTA.Ni,  an  Iberian  people  in  iiispariia 
Tarraconeusiiy  iohabited  the  modem  Cerdaynt 
in  the  Pyrenees,  and  were  Pubsef|neutly  divid- 
ed into  tiie  two  tribes  of  the  Juliam  and  Augus- 
tmi ;  they  were  celebrated  for  their  hamiL 

Cersorlkptes  (Kfpoo6/.f  nrjjf),  son  of  Cotvj. 
king  of  Thi-ace,  ou  whose  death,  in  B.C.  be 
inherited  the  kingdom  in  oonjunetioQ  with  Bsri* 
sadcs  and  Amudocus,  who  were  probably  his 
brothers.  As  an  ally  of  the  Atheuians,  Cerao- 
bleptes  became  inv<dved  in  war  with  Philip,  hj 
whotn  he  was  frequently  defeated,  and  was  at 
length  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  tributarv, 
84S. 

Cehsus  (Kf'poof :  now  Merke*),  a,  river  of  Ci- 
licio,  flowing  through  the  PvIb  Syro-Cilidav 
bto  the  eastern  side  of  the  Chuf  of  IsanSk 

[Ckrtima,  u  fortified  town  of  the  Celtiberi  io 
Uispania  Tarracooensis^  captured  by  Tiberius 
GnMohua.^ 

Cuslt6sivu  {KepTuviov),  a  town  in  ilysia,  men- 
tioned onl^  by  Xeoophou  {Anab^  vii.,  B,  §  %). 

Cekvidius  SojcvdLA.    VitL  Sosvola. 

[CEaY.NiT£.s,  a  river  of  Achaia,  flowing  fien 
the  mountain  Cerynea  in  Arcadia.] 

Ceuyx  {Ktipvi),  an  Attic  hero,  eon  of  Mercury 
(Hermes)  and  Aglauros,  from  whom  the  priestly 
family  of  the  Geryoca  at  Athena  derived  (heir 
origin. 

[CxsTniNE  {Kearpivfj),  a  district  of  £piru% 
said  to  liave  derived  its  name  Irom  Ccatnaa% 

[CESTftiNus  {Kecrpivof),  son  of  Hellenus  and 
Andromache,  pnoceeded  hie  father  in  the  sev- 
creiguty  of  Kpirus.] 

Cxsraua  (KtVrpof :  now  Ak^\  a  oottsider- 
able  river  of  Painpliylia,  flowing  from  the  Tau- 
rus southward  into  tlte  Mediterranean.  It  was 
navigable  in  its  lower  eourse  at  least  as  fiir  aa 
the  eit^  of  Peri^e,  which  Ptoo<l  on  its  western 
bank,  sixty  stadia  (teu  geographiosi  miiea)  lUiev* 
its  month. 

C£t£;i  {KriTEioi),  a  people  of  Mysia,  the  old  1^ 
habitants  of  the  country  about  Per|^mus,  men- 
tionetl  1^  Homer  {Oii,x\^  521).  Their  name 
is  evidently  oos&eoted  witii  that  of  the  Bivcr 

Cetuts, 

CeTiiEGL'8,  CouNKiJro,  Kk  aocieot  patrician  . 
family.  They  seem  to  have  kept  up  an  old 
fM.-liiou  of  wearing  their  arms  bare,  to  which 
Lucun  (ii.,  alludes  when  he  describes  the 
aasodate  of  Catiline  by  tlie  words  «BSfrfi9u«  wta- 
nwt  vetatin  Cithciji.  [Horace,  however,  by  hi* 
cineiuti  Ceihegi  (yir*  I'oet.,  6U).  refers  to  tbo 
eorlier  members  of  the  family.]  1.  M.,eunile 
ffidile  and  pontifex  raaximus  B.C.  213;  prwtor 
211,  when  he  had  the  charge  of  Apulia  ,  censor 
209,  and  consul  S04.  Iu  the  next  year  I?b  oom* 
maoded  as  proeoosnl  ia  CiealiMae  Oaidp  white 
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M  defeated  Mago^  broUier  of  Haonibal  He 
died  196>.  Hu  eToquenee  vas  rated  very  high, 
K>  that  KDoius  gave  bim  the  name  of  Suadct  me- 
dulUi,  aod  Horace  twice  refers  to  him  m  an  on- 
oent  authority  for  the  usage  of  Latin  words 
{Ejji  i .  a.,  2.        An.  J*cet^  50).— 4  a,oom- 


rea  was  put  to  death  bj  OlMidiiia  opoo  hit  «^ 

cession. 

[Cii  .KREcaam  (X<upt<(paTi7f),  a  disciple  aff 
Socrates,  who  is  woll  spoken  of  by  Xeu<»phnn 
in  an  enumeration  of  tiiose  whose  lives  testi- 
fied to  the  excelleooe  of  the  imtrudioti  «f  Sm 


manded  in  Spain  as  prooonsul  '2<mj  ;  was  afdile  t  rates  {Mem.,  i^  2.  §  48).] 

IW;  ciiiisiil  U«7,  when  he  dcftated  tl»e  lusu- I     Cu^fiifox  iXaiprifiuv).    1,  One  of  the  must 
and  Cctioinruiiann  in  Cisalpine  Oaol ;  Mid  |  celebrated  of  the  later  tragic  poeCi  at  Athena, 

I'M.—:;.  P.,  ourulo  a'dile  IHT,  pra?tor  185,  flourished  B.C.  ?,^(\    He  is  < 


crronfoti^lv  called 


i'he  grave  of  Nuniu  Wiis  dis-  ^  a  comic  poet  b^  some  writers.    There  are  tbrtr) 
.  .....   epigrams  ascribed  to  Ohnremoo  fa  the  Oiwek 

Anthology.    [The  fragments  of  his  plnys  hivf 


censor 

snd  c^msul  iHi 

covered  in  bis  oooM&hip. — I.  M.,  consul  160, 
when  he  drained  a  part  of  the  Pontine  Marshes. 

— 5.  a  friend  of  Marius,  proscribed  by  SSulla  j  been  collected  aod  publislied  by  iiartsdi,  Mo 
88,  but  m  83  wtent  over  to  Sulla  and  was  par-  j  gmt,  164S.  4tK}— 1.  Of  AlezaodMa,  a  Slofo 

dooetL — 6.  C,  one  of  Catiline's  ore\r,  was  a  '  philosopher,  chief  lihrnrian  of 
profligate  from  his  early  youth.  When  C^lme 
left  Itome,  89.  after  C(eei>o*a  first  apeecli,  Oetho- 
1.115  ?fay.  '1  h.  hiri'l  im  i.  r  th-'  ord^^rs  of  Lentulus. 
His  charge  was  to  murder  the  leading  senators ; 
iMt  ttio  tanfiMM  of  LflDtdiw  prmrted  any 


ttiog  being  done.    Ct  tlx  <^us 
esodemned  to  death  with  the  other  oonspira 


a  '  philosopher,  chief  librarian  <  f  th«>  '1  i  iindrno 
e  [  library,  was  afterward  called  to  Home,  and  be* 
eanw  tlie  preceptor  of  Kera,  fa  oeafmetioo  trMi 
Alexander  of  iEgn^  He  wrote  a  history  of 
Egyptk  oa  Hien^yphici,  on  Cometa,  and  a 
gntBdiMiliQel  work.  Martial  (xL,  56)  wrote  an 
«d  and  '  epigram  upon  him.    [The  fingmeota  of  Cha»> 


OAtIcb  (Kifrf  t<>r),  a  small  river  of  Myifa,  flow- 
ii^  from  the  north  through  the  district  of  Ela- 
itM,  and  Calhog  into  the  Cajcus  dose  to  Pcr- 
fsmoa. 

[Ceto  (Ki/tu),  daughter  of  Pontus  nnd  Grea 
'T»-rra),  wife  of  Phorcys ;  mother  of  tlic  (ira® 
sud  of  the  Oorgooa.] 

CeitbOhes  or  Cf  NTnoxKs,  a  people  m  OaUia 
Belgioa,  dependents  of  the  Ncrvii. 

Ofin  (Kjyi'jf),  king  of  Traehys,  Im^band  of 
Alcyone.  Hi^i  death  is  differently  related.  Vid. 
Alctomb.  Uu  was  the  father  of  Hippasus,  who 
fcQ  fighting  as  the  ally  of  Herealea 

[Ch.Ia  (Xu'a  :  now  Chaiappn),  a  city  of  Tri- 
pbTlian  Klis,  ia  the  plain  of  i£pasium :  it  was 
prilnbly  the  ♦e«iof  HonMr  (A,  tlL,  ISS^ 

PHMA.J 

CaABdmaa.    Vid.  AaoaaoAa. 

OaaiBlAB  fXfl^pfoc).  a  etiebrated  Athenfan 

general  In  B.C.  392  he  succeedc<l  Tj-hiorates 
B  the  command  of  the  Atheoiaa  forces  at  Cor- 
Ml  In  888  be  aarfsted  Eragoraa  fa  Cyprus 
ti'i^Tiiu^t  the  iVrvinns.  In  878  he  was  one  of  the 
eonunanders  of  the  forces  sent  to  the  aid  of 
Thebes  against  Agesilaus,  wheo  be  adopte«1  for 
^  first  tune  that  maocDUvre  for  which  he  be- 
e:une  so  celebrated,  orderii^  his  men  to  await 
ibe  attack  with  their  spears  pointed  against  the 
<-nemy  and  their  shields  resting  on  one  knee. 
A  statoc  was  afterward  ereotejl  at  Athens  to 
in  this  posture.  In  370  he  gained  nn 
ittportant  victory  off  Niane  over  the  Lacedro- 
riKtoimi  fleet  Jinder  the  command  of  Pollis.  In 
be  t^iok  the  command  of  the  uav&l  force  of 
Ikebos,  kinf  of  Egypt,  who  waa  fa  rebellion 
against  Persia.  In  358  ho  was  sent  as  tlie 
Atheoiaa  commander  in  Thrace,  but  was  com- 
pded  by  Obaridemus  to  make  a  peaee  unfavor- 
r.?>le  t'>  Athens.  On  the  brfakm'^  <mt  of  the 
ikwaal  war  in  357i  Chabrias  commanded  Ute 
AflHofaa  fleet  Attbe  siege  of  CUoebe  eaUed 
i  it/i  the  liarbor  before  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  and, 
when  his  ship  was  disabled,  he  refused  to  save 
Ml  Mb  hf  t&uMng  it  hmI  M  fighting. 

ptia,  C.  Ca.smuk.  tribune  t»f  the  pra  to 


remoQ  are  given  by  ii^cr,  Fngm,  JiUt,  Orm, 

vol  iii,  p.  495-99J 

CQiSaEPHOX  (XaiptfOv),  a  well  known  dis- 
ciple of  Socrates,  was  banished  by  the  thirty 
tyrants,  and  returned  to  Athens  on  Ute  restoni- 
tioo  of  <leraocnu7,  RC.  403.  He  was  dMid 
when  the  trial  of  Snerates  tnok  place,  399. 

[CiL*Rippt's  (XaipiKKof),  a  (Ireek,  a  friend  01 
Ofoero  and  hb  brother  Quintus,  whom  he  9^ 
C<»mpanied  to  his  provinec  of  Asia.] 

CUiSBo.vKA  (Xaiputveta  :  Xaipuvevf  :  now  Co- 
purna),  tiie  Homeric  Abne  accortling  to  Peaee- 
nias,  a  town  in  Ba<otia  on  the  Cephisns,  near 
the  frontier  of  Phocis,  memorable  for  tlie  defeat 
of  the  Athenians  by  the  Bcwtiem.  B.O.  44?l, 
still  more  for  Philip's  victory  over  the  Creeks, 
838,  aod  for  Sulla's  victory  over  tlie  army  01 
lllthradatea.  88.  OhmvoM  waa  the  Mrtb-plaee 

of  Plutarch.  Several  remains  of  the  aruient 
city  are  to  be  -seen  at  Capuma^  more  particu- 
larly a  tbeeti  e  eraiTated  fa  the  roek,  an  aqae> 
duct,  and  the  nmrblo  lion  (broken  in  jtieces^ 
which  adorned  the  sepulchre  of  the  iiteotiaua 
who  fell  at  the  battle  of  OharooM. 

CifAi.i«rM  (X('t}fiinv:  XaXoJof),  a  port-town 
of  the  Locri  OiuIm  oq  the  Crisaaao  Qul^  «• 
the  finootien  of  Phoeii. 

CHALAsraA  (Xn?./iVrpa,  in  Herod.  XaXeorpif: 
XaXaoTpahc :  now  Culaeia),  a  town  in  Myedo- 
ida  in  Maoedooia,  at  the  mouth  of  tbe  River 
Axius. 

CnAi.,rit,  or      or-lA  {Xu?.kii,  XaA«a/,  XaXxta 
Xo?.«<uof  or  -injf :  now  C'harki),  an  island  ol 
the  Carpatidw  Sea,  near  Khodos,  with  a  towa 
of  the  same  name,  nn<l  a  temple  of  Apollo. 

CH.\(.rKnox  {XoXktiAuv,  more  correctly  KaXx^ 
tJwi' :  Xahdjfiovto^  :  ruins,  ik>w  (7halkedoH,QnAi 
AW«-A'io!,  Turk  ),  a  Greek  oily  of  Bithynia,  OS 
the  coast  of  the  Prt>pontis  at  the  eutnuieo  of  the 
Bosporus,  nearly  oppotite  to  Byzantium,  was 
founiled  bv  a  eolnny  fi^>»n  Mogara  in  B.C.  685. 
After  a  long  period  of  independence  (only  in- 
terrupted by  its  caj)ture  by  the  Peniane  asd  ito 
recovery  by  tbe  Athenians),  it  became  suhjeet 
to  the  kings  of  Bithynia,  aod  suffered  by  tbe 
transfereoee  of  most  of  its  fohabitanta  to  tfie 


ity  of  NicomedFa  (HC.  MO).  Tlie  Romans 
formed  the  oouspiraoy  by  which  >  restored  its  fortitioatioos,  aud  made  it  the  chief 
QdigidawM  efafa»  AiX41.  abm-\6kj  of  tbe  proffaee  of  Bithynfa,  er  FonlfaA 
IJl  IM 
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Vmm.   AHm  vuioiu  ftiitDBM  under  the  em- ' 

mrc,  il  wfis  entirely  destroyed  by  the  Turks. 
TUe  fourth  OBCumeaical  council  of  the  Church 
met  here,  AJ).  451. 

CiiAixiDfcE  {XoXkiSikt}).  1.  A  peninsula,  in 
Meceduuia,  between  the  ihennaio  end  Strymo- 
nio  gulfo,  mm  oat  bto  the  Ma  like  e  three-prong- 
ed fork,  terminating  in  three  Brnaller  peninsulas, 
Faxxkxk,  SmiojfU,  and  Acra  or  Axaoa.  It  de- 
rired  ita  naaiefrom  OhtleidiMi  eoloniiti.  FML 
CiiAuna*  Na  A  dirtriok  of  Bjria,  Vid. 

Cbalcis,  No.  8.] 

OhalcidIl's,  a  Platonic  philosopher,  who  lived 
ptiobably  in  the  sixth  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  traii^lated  into  Latin  the  Timaeus  of  Plato, 
on  which  lie  likewise  wrote  a  volumiuous  com- 
ineDtary;  edited  by  Mcursius,  Leyden,  1617, 
and  by  Fiiliriciiis,  Hamburg.  1718,  at  the  end  of 
the  second  vuluino  of  the  works  of  liipp«>lytu8. 

OBAtomoos  (XoXafeutorX  "the  goddeM  of 
the  brazen  house,"  a  surname  of  Minerva  (Athe- 
na) at  Sparta,  from  the  brazen  temple  which  she 
hid  io  tut  dty. 

Chalcis  {Xa?.Ki^  :  XaAxtJevf,  Chaleidensia). 
1.  (Now  ICaripo  or  Ntaroponte)^  the  principal 
town  of  EoMBm  situated  on  the  nurowcet  ntrt 
of  the  Euripuii,  and  united  with  the  main  land  bv 
a  bridge,  it  was  a  very  aooieot  town,  onginal- 
ly  inhanted  bj  Abmtee  or  Onratei^  and  colo- 
nized by  Attic  lonians  under  Cntlnis.  Its  flour- 
iahiitt  oooditioo  at  an  early  period  id  attested 
hj  tte  nameroas  eoloaiea  wmdi  it  planted  in 
various  parta  of  the  MetUtemmeaii.  It  f<iund- 
ed  eo  many  citiee  in  the  penioeuia  in  Macedotiia 
beiween  the  Stejnttode  and  ThemuoOalfs,  that 
the  whole  peniunla  was  etdled  Chaleidice.  In 
Italy  it  founded  Cumo;,  and  in  Sicily  I^axos. 
Chmds  was  usually  subject  to  Athens  during 
the  greatness  of  the  latter  city,  and  afterward 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Macedonians,  An- 
tiochutf,  Mithradates,  and  the  llomans.  It  wag 
%  place  of  great  military  importance,  as  it  com- 
manded the  navigntion  between  the  wn-ih  unci 
south  of  Greece,  and  hence  it  was  often  taken 
and  retakao  by  the  diflSBrent  paiiifle  oootcnding 
f»»r  the  BUprenuif^y  in  Greece,  llie  orator  I?{iniH 
and  the  poet  ]>ycophron  were  bom  at  Chalcis, 
aad  Arb*t4.tle  diet!  here, — 2.  (Now  Oalata),  a 
town  in  u-Etolia,  at  tho  nmtith  df  tin*  Evenus, 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  muuutaiu  Chalcis, 
and  beooo  also  called  HjfpoekaleUi — a.  (Now 
Kinnfsrifi,  ruinR),  a  city  of  Syria,  in  a  fruitful 
plain,  near  the  termination  of  the  liiver  Cbalus ; 
the  ehief  dty  of  the  dbtriet  of  Ohakidiee^  which 
lay  to  the  ea?t  of  the  Orontes.— 4.  A  city  of 
Syria,  on  the  Belus,  in  the  phuo  of  Marmuw 

CukvooemmiXB,  or,  by  eootrmelioo,  OmxL- 
coxDVLra,  LaflnoDH  or  Nicolaus.  a  lUz;\ntiiio 
historian,  floaririied  AJ>.  14^6,  and  wrote  a  his- 
tory of  the  TMb  and  of  tile  falter  period  of  the 
Byzantine  empire,  from  the  year  1298  down  to 
the  oonqiNat  of  Corinth  and  the  mvasion  of  the 
Peloponnerai  by  the  Turks  in  1463,  thus  iu- 
clu<Hiig  the  capture  of  Constantinople  in  1453 ; 
edited  by  Eabrot,  Paris,  1660.  fit  is  also  in- 
eluded  in  the  new  edition  of  the  Byzantine  his- 
toriana,  tad  edited  bj  lam.  Bekkv,  Boon, 
184S.] 

[CflAUsonoN  {Xa?jiMuv),  king  of  the  Abantes 
m  Bobva,  father  of  Btpwor,  and  Me  of  the 

of  Helen.] 
194 


[Chalcon  (X^.H  a  Mynaidoa  Mm  «l 

Batliycles.] 

CiiALOiKA  (XaA()<ua;  Xa/Jaio^),  in  the  nar- 
rower senM,  was  a  province  of  Babylonia,  aboid 
the  lower  courpe  of  the  Euphrates,  the  border 
of  the  Arabian  Desert,  and  toe  head  of  the  Per- 
sian Qul£  It  waa  intaneeted  by  mimereai 
canals,  nnrl  ■was  extremely  fertile.  In  a  wider 
sense,  the  term  is  applied  to  the  whole  of  Bafaj* 
loan,  and  even  to  the  Babylonian  empire,  «q  m> 
count  of  the  supremacy  which  the  Chaldseam 
acquired  at  Babylon.  Vid.  BAnuuL  Xeno- 
phon  mentieoe  Chaldwma  ia  tiw  moontafai 
nortli  C'f  MesojxjUimia  ;  and  we  have  other 
statements  respecting  this  people,  fi-om  whidi 
it  is  very  difficult  to  deduce  a  clear  view  of  theb 
early  history.  The  most  probable  opioioo  ii, 
tliat  their  original  seat  was  in  the  mountains 
of  Armenia  and  Kurdi$tan,  wheuee  tliey  de- 
scended into  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia  od 
Ba>)ylonia.  Resijeeting  the  Chaldaeans  as  the 
ruling  class  in  tne  Babylonian  monarchy,  vid. 
Babtlon. 

[ChalCnItis  (Xa?.cjp<r/f),  a  di-;ln<  t  in  the 
southeast  of  Assyria,  aix>und  Mount  Z^groe, 
with  a  dty  called  CXofo.] 

CuALis  (XuAof :  now   Kotccik),  a  river  of 
Northern  Syria,  flowing  south  past  Bercea  and 
Olieleii,  and  terminating  in  a  manby  lake. 
'     Chai  viikh  {Xd'/ifjr^X  a  remarkable  Asiatis 
J  people,  about  whom  we  find  various  atat^wi^ta 
m  the  andent  writera.  Tbey  are  geocraUr 

I  represented,  biith  in  the  early  ]x>etic  legeocb 
and  in  the  historical  period,  as  dwelling  on  the 
•ovthem  ahore  of  the  Black  Sea,  aMut  IW 
misorya  and  llie  Thermotlon  (and  probably  to  a 
wider  extenti  fur  Herodotus  clearly  mentions 
tfaeni  unoa^  tiie  nations  weet  of  &e  Halys), 
and  occupying  thcmselvee  io  the  wwduug  of 
iroa  Xcno|^)on  mentions  Chalybcs  in  the 
mountains  on  the  borders  of  Armenia  and  He 
I  gopotamia,  who  seem  to  be  the  aasM  pMfdt 
I  tluit  he  elsewhi-re  calls  ChaUlrcaiis  ;  and  sev- 
eral of  the  ancient  geographers  rt'ganJed  the 
Chalvbee  and  Chaldni  aa  origiDalhr  the  aasM 

peoplo. 

Chalvbon  (Xa'AvOuv:  Old  Testament  Hel- 
bon.)  a  considerable  eity  of  Northern  Syrii» 
probably  the  same  as  BEacEA.  The  distfiet 
about  it  was  called  Clialybonltis, 

CHAMJaJU>y  {XoftaiXluv),  a  Peripatetic  phi> 
losopher  of  Ileraclea  on  the  Pontug.  one  of  the 
iomaediate  disciples  of  Aristotle,  wrote  works 
on  aereral  of  the  aaeieut  Oreck  poets,  nd  Uke> 
Vtho  on  ]>liilo!?(ijiliical  evibjects. 

Chah  AVI,  a  jueople  io  Germany,  who  were 
compelled  by  the  Roman  eopongets  to  elnqg* 
their  abo<lc9  several  time's.  Thev  fir;.t  tp|Mar 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Khin^  but  afterward 
minted  east,  defeated  Vbtt  Bnietari,  and  act* 
tied  between  tJie  Weser  and      Han.  At  a 


later  time  thev  dwelt  on  the  Lower  Rhine^  and 
are  mcndoiiea  as  auxiliaries  of  the  FmikB, 


CuA5ne8  {Xuovec),  a  Pelasgian  people^  ana  of 
the  three  communities  which  inhabited  Eriain 
were  at  an  early  period  in  possmion  of  tiie 
whole  of  the  country,  but  subsequently  dwelt 
along  the  coast  from  the  Kiver  Thyamis  to  the 

'  Acnicerauuiuu  promontory,  which  district  was 

i  therefore  called 'OaaoNiA.*'  By  the 

i  mas  ia  used  aa  aqnhndaat  to 
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Chaos  (XJof),  tb«  Taeaot  and  infinite  apace 
which  exiaUd,  according  to  the  and«ut  coainog- 
i>iii«  pr<  viouA  to  the  creation  of  the  vrorld,  and 
out  cif  which  the  gods,  men,  and  all  things  arose. 
ChatM  waa  called  the  mother  of  Krebo«  aad  Nyx. 

CaAmaoEA  (Xap<i(5pa  :  XapaSpalorj.  i.  a  t<>wn 
in  Phocift,  on  the  River  C!>:i'!idru8,  situated  on 
an  emiDt^uce  not  far  from  Likta. — 2.  A  town  in 
■pinw,  northwest  of  Amhnwia*— >.  A  town  in 
MaMenia,  built  by  PelopsL 

Ckaeaoros  pCapadpof).  1.  A  small  river  in 
Pboeia,  a  tributary  of  the  Cephisua — 2.  A  amall 
river  in  Argoli^,  a  tributary  of  the  Inachus. — 8. 
A  small  river  in  UeMenia,  rites  near  Gslchalia. 
— {4w  A  small  atr«nni  of  AdiiUa,  near  Argyre, 
now  Velritti.] 

CaABAx  (XtuM^  of  Pefgamuc^  an  hiatorian, 
irroto  •  work  in  mty  book%  oallod  I^XifPiKd^ 
snd  another  named  XpoviKu.    [The  frag'mcnts 
of  bis  works  have  been  collected  by  Miiller, 
BUL  QrtK^  Yol  iii^  p.  686-45.J 

CuARAX  {Xiipa^,  \.e^a  paiisa^lKl  camp:  Xapa- 
'tf'^)!  the  uuno  of  several  cities^  which  took 
tfMip  ot%b  fttmi  nOitary  ststions.  TIm  most  re- 
markable  of  them  stood  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ti- 
gris. Vtd.  Ajjoundexa,  No.  4.  Tbere  were 
olliers,  whidi  only  need  a  bare  mention,  in  the 
Obersooesus  Tauriea,  in  Northern  Media,  near 
Cebenx  in  Phrygia,  in  Corsica,  and  on  the  Oreat 
Syrtia  in  Africa,  and  a  few  mure. 

CnsMilun  {S4po(oc)  of  Mytilene,  son  of  Sea- 
UHidnajmns  and  brother  of  Sappho^  feU  m 
lore  who  Rhodopu. 

Chajiks  {XdpTf^y  I.  An  Athenian  general, 
whu  for  a  I'tiig  series  of  yeftrs  contrived  by  pro- 
luMj  oorruptloa  to  maintain 'his  influence  wiUi 
Iho  people,  iu  gpite  of  his  yery  dlsrepntable 
character.  In  B.C.  rU)7  he  was  »ent  to  the  nid 
of  the  Phliasians,  who  were  hard  preftac<i  by  the 
Arendtana  and  Argires,  and  ho  tnocMseded  in 
relieving  them.  In  the  Soc  ial  ^ar,  after  the 
death  of  Chabriaa,  866,  he  had  the  commaod  of 
lbs  AtfaanittD  fleet  tOtrng  with  Iphieratea  and 
Timotheua.  •  His  colleagues  hnvirifj  refused,  in 
eooasqncoeo  of  a  storm,  to  risk  an  engagement, 
Obtenm  neenacd  them  to  the  people,  and  they 
vfvre  recalled-  Being  now  left  in  the  sole  com- 
maod, and  being  m  want  of  moocj,  be  entered 
into  eerrkM  of  Artabaras,  the  molted  sa- 
trap of  Western  Asia,  but  was  recalled  by  the 
Aibeuians  on  the  complaint  of  Artazerxes  IIL 
hi  the  Olyothian  war,  849,  he  commanded  the 
merceuaries  sent  from  Athens  to  the  aid  of 
Ulyntbus.  in  340  lie  commanded  tlie  force 
•eot  to  aid  Byzantium  agoiujit  Philip;  but  he 
effected  nothing,  and  wss  acoeordin|^7  super- 
seded liv  I'hoeion.  In  ."IIB  he  wa?  one  of  thrt 
Athcuiau  commauilers  at  the  battle  ot  Cha;ru- 
■ia>  When  Alexander  invaded  Asia  in  8S4, 
Chares  was  living  at  Sigeum ;  and  iu  8.S8  he 
commanded  for  Darius  at  Mytilene. — 2.  Of  Myt- 
ilene, an  officer  at  the  court  of  Al*  x:inder  the 
'irt.it,  wrote  a  history  of  Alexander  in  ten 
books.  I^liia  fragments  are  given  by  Geier  in 
his  Striptoru  jfitt.  Alexandn,  Lipa„  1844,  p. 
W3-308.1— 8.  Of  Lind  t)s  iu  Rhodes,  a  statuaiy 
in  brooae,  the  fiiTorite  pupil  of  Lysippus,  flour- 
IMB€.fl90.  ^  eUef woilc  waa  tiM  etatw 
Ae  Sun,  w  hich,  under  the  name  of  **  Tlie 
Mesans  of  Kbodes,"  was  celebrated  as  one  of 
i»  iwr«D  wiiwa  of  tfca  wwM.  lH  he<gM 


was  upward  of  one  hundred  and  fire  English 
feet ;  it  was  twelve  years  in  erecting,  B.C.  292- 
280,  ntul  cost  three  himdred  talents.  It  stood 
at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor  of  Rhodes,  hut 
there  is  no  authority  for  the  statement  that  its 
legs  eortanded «T«r  the  mouth  of  the  harbor.  It 
was  overthrown  and  broken  to  pieces  by  an 
earthquake  lifty  six  years  after  its  erection,  K 
0.  St4.  The  fragments  remahied  on  the  groond 
eight  hundred  and  uinety-pix  years,  till  they 
were  sold  by  the  general  of  the  Calif  Othman 
lY.  to  a  Jew  of  £mesa,  wbo  carried 
on  nine  hundred  camels,  A.D.  072. 

CuAaicLEs  {Xapui^^).  1.  An  Athenian  dem- 
agogue, son  of  AfMUodoroiy  waa  one  of  the 
conimissioncrs  appointed  to  investigate  the  af- 
lair  of  the  mutilauoo  of  the  Uerms,  B.C  416  *, 
was  one  of  At  oDnmandera  of  the  Athenian 
fleet,  413;  and  one  of  the  thirty  tyranta  on  the 
capture  of  Atbou  by  Lysandier,  4i04u — t.  An 
eminent  ph^eian  at  Rome,  attended  ^  Bm- 
peror  Tiberiua 

Chajuclo  (X«yM«Aw).  1.  A  oympb,  daughter 
of  Apollo,  wm  of  Che  Omlanr  Obiron,  and  moth- 
of  CarystuB  aud  Ocyro&— t.  A  BjaBphb  wUa  of 
Eueres  and  mother  of  Tfresias. 

OsABioiiros  (Xop^MOf).  1.  Of  Orens  in  £u 
bcEA,  of  mean  ori^,  became  tiie  oaptab  of  n 
band  of  mercenaries,  and  served  in  this  capa- 
city under  the  Athenian  generals  Ipliicratefl  and 
TimotheuB.  He  next  entered  the  service  of  the 
sntnjp  Artabacus,  wlio  had  revoltetl  against  Ar- 
taxerxes  III.,,  and  subsequently  of  Cotys,  king 
of  Thrace,  whr«e  daughter  he  married.  On  the 
murder  of  Cotys,  858,  Charidcmus  adhered  to 
the  cause  of  his  aon  Ceraobleptes,  and  on  be- 
half of  the  latter  carried  on  tne  stmggle  wltti 
the  Athenians  for  the  possession  of  the  Cherso- 
nesos.  lu  849  he  w:is  appointed  by  the  Atheui- 
ana  oonmaader  in  tiie  Olynthian  war,  bat  nest 
year  ■was  superseded  and  replaced  by  Charea 
— 2.  An  Athenian,  one  of  the  orators  whose  sur- 
render was  required  by  Alexander  in  B.O.  ftS6, 
after  the  deftruction  of  niebe?,  fled  to  Apia, 
and  took  refuge  with  Danus,  by  whose  orders 
he  was  put  to  death,  tS8,  abortlybeim  the  hat' 
tie  of  Issus. 

Cbaxilacs  or  Cbakillus  (XaplXaof,  XdfiiX- 
Xo(\  king  of  Sparta,  boo  of  PDlydeetea,  is  eald  ' 
to  have  received  his  name  from  the  general  ji>y 
ezoited  by  the  iostioe  of  his  uncle  Lveurigns 
when  he  plaeed  hhn,  yet  a  new>bom  iniimt,  on 
the  royal  seat,  and  bade  the  Spartans  acknowl- 
edge him  for  their  king.  He  carried  on  war 
against  Argos  and  T^ea;  he  was  taken  pri^ 
oner  by  tM  Te^^eane^  not  was  dismissed  with- 
out ransom  on  giving  a  promise  (which  be  did 
not  keep)  that  the  Spartans  should  abstain  in 
future  from  attacking  Tegea. 

Charw  (X«'pif).  the  personification  of  Grace 
and  Beauty.  In  the  Iliad  (xviii.,  882)  Charts 
ie  deeeribed  as  the  wife  of  Vulcan  fHepliMfB)^ 
but  in  the  Otlyssey  Venus  (Aphrooite)  appears 
a3  the  wife  of  Vulcan  (Uej^uestus),  from  which 
we  may  infer,  if  not  the  iqciltity  of  Aphrodito 
and  Chnri.^  at  least  a  close  oooneetion  in  the 
notions  euteKained  about  the  two  divinitiea 
Hm  idea  of  personified  g^aoe  and  beauty  was 
at  an  early  period  diTided  into  a  plurality  of  be 
iojga,  and  ev«i  in  the  Uomerio  poems  the  plural 
Obaritaa  oMora  aannl  Iknm,  Ikt  ObWin 
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Rcrih.'d  as  the  daughters  of  Jupiter  (Zeus),  atul 
(lir«e  io  Uttiub«r,  uamoly,  Eujpbrosjoe,  Aglaia, 
and  Tbdim.  The  immw  of  tbe  Clwrite*  tuffi- 
eientl)'  express  their  character.  They  were  the 
eoddcMes  who  euhanced  the  cqjmrmenta  of  life 
by  refioemeDt  and  gentknen.  Tiuf  are  most- 
ly dcecribed  as  io  the  service  of  other  divini- 
Uea,  aud  they  lend  their  grace  and  beauty  to 
every  thing  Uiat  delights  and  elevates  gods  ood 
aaeOb  11m  geDtleneaa  and  graoefulneM  which 
they  impart  to  man's  ordinary  pleasures  are  ex- 

Sressed  by  their  moderating  the  exciting  in- 
ueoee  of  "Viiie  (Hor.,  Carm^  19.  15),  and  by 
their  accompanying  Venus  (Aphrodite)  aud  Cu- 
pid (Eroa).  Toetry,  however,  ia  the  art  which 
M  especially  favored  by  them,  and  heoce  they 
are  the  friends  of  the  Muses,  witli  whom  they 
live  together  iu  Olympus.  lu  early  times  the 
Churites  were  repreMDted  dreeaed,  but  after- 
ward their  figures  wt-rc  always  naked  :  speci- 
tueoa  of  both  represeutatiuns  of  the  Charites 
are  atiU  extant  They  appew  QDimpieious 
maidens  in  the  full  bloom  ollilfl^aiiil  |h«j  Usu- 
ally embrace  each  other. 

GBABidua  1.  Amtsum  AmoA»n»,  a  Ro- 
man jurist,  lived  in  the  rcigii  of  Constantino 
the  Greati  and  wrote  three  works,  d)e  Testibtu, 
Jk  Mmmibut  eMliiitu,  and  Cyfieio  PrafteH 
pratorio,  all  of  which  are  cited  in  tho  Digest — 
i.  Flavum  SoaipAixa,  a  Latin  grammarian,  who 
fleariahcd  A.D.  400,  antbor  of  a  treatite  ha  five 
books,  drawn  up  for  the  use  of  his  son,  entitled 
In^uiiont*  Grammatica,  which  haa  oome  down 
to  na  in  a  rery  imperfeet  etalc  Edited  by 
Putschius  iu  Orammaticct  Latinm  Auetores  An- 
tiquit  UanoVn  1605,  and  by  Lindemanu,  iu  Cor- 
fm  QrammaL  LeUin,  Vrimtm,  Lip&,  1840. 
OHAftiTEH.  Vid.  Chakis. 
ChabItox  (XapiTt^),  of  Apbrodisias,  a  town 
of  Caria,  tiie  author  of  a  Greek  romance,  in 
eight  books,  on  the  lioves  of  Chsereas  and  Cal- 
lirrhoc.  The  name  is  probably  feii^ned  (from 
jl^upif  and  'At^podinj),  as  the  time  uud  position 
of  tlie  author  eertaiuly  are.  He  repreaeote  him- 
self as  the  secretary  of  the  orator  Athennp;^ora«, 
evidently  referring  to  the  Syrucusuu  jjrutor 
mentioned  by  Thucydides  (vi.,'S5,  86)  as  the 
political  opponent  of  Uermocrates.  Nothing  is 
kooWQ  respecting  the  real  life  or  the  time  of 
the  author;  but  be  fWobably  did  not  live  earlier 
tlian  the  fifth  century  after  Christ.  Edited  by 
D'Orville,  S  vols.,  Amst,  1150,  with  a  valuable 
commentary;  reprinted  with  additional  noCea 
by  Beck,  Lips.,  1783. 

CoAaiujfpa  {Xapfiuvdg :  near  Haditha  or  Jlil)^ 
a  mat  eifey  of  Meeopotojuia,  on  the  Ibnlmtea. 

[Cbakhadas,  otherwiae  ealled  Chaimidea. 
yU.  CHAaMioEs,  No.  2.] 

OsABiiioBB  {XapfxidiK).  I.  An  Athenian,  son 
of  OlaucoD,  cousin  to  Critias,  and  undo  by  the 
mother*  aide  to  PlatOb  who  iotroduoca  hua  in 
the  dklogoe  whidi  bears  bis  name  as  a  very 
young  man  at  the  commencement  of  the  Pclo- 
pooneaiaa  war.  In  B.C.  404  he  was  one  of  tbe 
Ten,  and  was  slain  fighting  against  llirasybu- 
lua  at  the  FirsBus. — 2.  Called  also  CaAaMADAS 
by  Cieero,  a  frieud  of  Philo  of  Larissa,  io  con- 
junetioo  with  whom  he  is  said  by  some  to  have 
tieen  the  founder  of  a  fimrth  aoiidemj.  He 
OBOriihod  &C.  lOO. 
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I  [OoAaMiNVs  (Xapfilvoc),  a  naval  eomi 
of  the  Atlit'tiidus,  who  was  defeated  by  tfhs 
iSimrtan  admiral  Astyocbus  near  iSyme,'  BA 
411,  with  a  loss  of  six  sUpa^S.  A  Lmtdum^ 

nian,  was  sent  by  Thibroo,  the  Spartan  barm  -st 
in  Asia,  to  the  Greeks  who  baa  sarred  undtf 
Cyrus,  then  at  Selymbria  and  in  the  aervioe  eC 

Seuthes,  to  induce  them  to  enter  the  T  iii  silniii 
nian  service  against  Persia,  RC.  8t9j 
Ceimosi  {Xupuv\    1.  Son  of  fireboe,  coo- 

veyed  in  his  boat  the  shades  of  the  dead  across 
the  rivers  of  the  lower  world.  For  this  serviot 
he  was  paid  with  an  ofaolns  or  danaee,  whkh 
coin  was  placed  in  the  mouth  of  every  corpss 
previous  to  its  burial  He  is  represented  as  an 
aged  man  with  a  dirtv  beard  and  a  mean  dretsu 
— 2.  A  distinguished  Tlieban,  oonoealed 
lopidas  and  his  fellow-oonspirators  in  his  bouss 
when  they  returned  to  Theoes  with  the  view  of 
delivering  it  from  the  Bpartaos,  B.C.  879.— S 
An  historian  of  Lampsncua,  flourislied  B.C.  464, 
and  wrote  works  ou  ^'Ethiopia,  Persia,  Greect, 
<tc.,  the  fragments  of  which  are  collected  bj 
Miillrr,  Fragm.  IhtlLoT,  Orm^  ToL  i,  Db  SMf^ 
Paris,  1841. 

CuARo.NDAs  {XapuvSof),  a  law-giver  of  Catans, 

who  legishited  for  his  own  and  the  other  cities 
of  Chalcidian  origin  iu  Sicily  and  ItjUy.  Uis 
date  is  uneertaia  He  ia  said  bj  some  to  have 
been  a  discij>lo  of  Pythagoraa;  and  he  must 
have  hved  before  the  time  of  Anaxilaus,  tyrant 
of  Rhegium,  B.O.  494-476^  Ibr  the  Khcgians 
used  the  laws  of  Charondas  till  they  were  abol- 
ished by  Anaxilaua.  The  latter  fact  auffideatly 
refutes  the  cMomon  aeoount  that  (%ai«odet 
drew  up  a  code  of  laws  for  Thurii,  since  tliii 
city  was  not  founded  till  443.  A  tradition  r^ 
latea  that  OUaroodas  one  day  foi^ot  to  lay  aside 
his  sword  before  he  appeared  in  the  assembly, 
thereby  violatinff  one  of  his  own  laws,  aud  that 
on  being  reminded  of  tiiis  by  a  citizen,  be  ex- 
claimed, "  By  JSeus,  I  will  eslablisli  it"  and  im- 
mediately stabbed  himself.  The  Jaws  of  Cha- 
rondas were  probably  io  verse. 

CBAaoFS  (Xjiipml)).  1.  A  chief  among  -ttl 
Epirots,  sided  with  the  Romans  in  thwr  war 
with  Philip  V,  B.C.  198. — 2.  A  gi-audsou  of  the 
above,  lie  received  his  odnoation  at  Home, 
and  after  his  return  to  his  own  country  adhered 
to  Uie  Rouiuu  cause ;  but  he  is  represented  by 
Polybius  as  a  monster  of  <Hi3elty.  He  died  at 
Bruudisium,  157. — [3.  Son  of  the  Trojan  Hip- 
pas  us,  slain  by  Ulysses.— 4.  iSoo  of  an  ^*)schy* 
ln%  who  was  the  first  deoeonhd  ardm  m  AUk- 
ens,  B.C.  752.] 

CuAaYBOia.    Vid.  Sutujl 

OaAstflat  or  Onaafilab;  or  OoAirlfliA.  a 
people  of  Germany,  allies  or  dependent'*  of  the 
Cherusci.  Their  position  is  unoerUin.  Tbej 
dwelt  north  of  the  Chatti;  ami  ia  later  tioMa 
they  appear  between  the  Bhine  and  the  Mali 
as  a  po^t  of  the  Franks. 

Ohattk,   Vid,  (Uffit 

Chadoi  or  OjIK3I,  a  powerful  people  in  the 
northeast  of  Germany,  between  the  Amisia  (now 
£tM)  and  the  Albis  (now  £lbf),  divided  by  the 
Visurgis  (now  Weaer),  which  flowed  through 
their  territory,  into  Majores  and  Minores,  the 
former  west  and  the  latter  east  of  that  nver. 
They  are  described  by  I'acitus  as  the  noblest 
and  the  justest  of  the  German  thbea,  Thucf 
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CornMd  ao  alliaaoe  with  tiie  Jtomans  AJ>.  5,  and 
awiiied  the  latter  in  their  wars  i^paiott  the  Che> 

n»ci ;  but  this  allinnce  did  not  last  long.  Thoy 
vere  at  war  with  the  Komana  in  the  reigns  of 
dandiaa  and  Nero,  but  were  never  subdued 
They  are  meotioDed  for  the  last  time  in  the 
thirii  century,  when  they  devastated  Gaul,  but 
their  name  subsequently  became  merged  in  the 
feneral  name  of  Saxons. 

CiiELlnoN,  th<>  niistreM  of  GL  Vcms,  often 
Mcntiuued  by  Cicera 

CRUDdma  QUktdwit),  wife  of  OlMajimn, 
to  whom  she  prove*!  unfaithful  in  oonsequence 
«f  a  passion  for  Acrotatu?,  son  of  Arcua  L 

CuKiiDdaLB  hte,vijR{Xt7i6ovt(u  v^aoi:  now 
IChflidoni\  a  group  c>f  five  (Strnbo  onlv  mentions 
three)  soudl  islands,  surrouoded  by  dangerous 
riaDows,  off  the  proroootorj  called  Himi  or 
Chelidonia  (now  Kktiidomi),  OO  ttie  tootfacm 
coast  of  Lyctx 

CnLOwlraa  ^eAcmfror :  now  Cape  TomeK), 
a  promontory  m  Eli?,  f)ppoaite  Zacyuthus,  the 
most  wcsterl/ point  of  the  Peloponnesus. 

Cmnrn,  afterward  PandrdLis  {Xefiftt^,  Via- 
r'i-o}.tr  :  \fu/uTT]r :  ruins  at  Ekhmim).  1.  A 
mat  citj  of  the  Thebais,  or  Upper  li^n^  on 
ttM  eastam  Infilc  of  the  Nile,  eekehrated  for  Ha 
manuCaeture  of  linen,  its  stooe-quarnes.  and  its 
templee  of  Pun  and  Perseus.  It  was  the  Inrth- 
pbce  of  the  poet  Nonnus. — [2.  An  island  in  a 
deep  lake  near  the  city  Buto,  in  I>ower  Egypt, 
GODtaioln^  a  spacious  temple  of  Apjllo.  llo- 
rodotus,  in  speaking  of  it,  says  that  the  Egvp 
tians  told  him  that  it  waa  a  floating  island,  but 
that  he.  for  his  pnrl^  oerer  mw  it  float  about 

or  even  move,] 

CuE.xoBo^kciA  (Xi7vo^<Tx(a;  ruins  at  Kattts- 
Siild).  a  city  of  Uppf r  E;rypt,  on  the  right  bank 
uf  the  Nile,  opposite  Diospolis  Parva. 


(Xlo^),  an  early  king  of  Egypt,  god- 
1«8  and  tyrnnnirnl,  reif^ied  fifty  years,  and 
boilt  the  first  and  largest  pyramid  by  the  oom- 
paleory  labor  of  his  8Qb|eeta. 

CuErHBEx  (Xf<>p/i'),  king  of  Egypt,  brother 
aod  sucoeteor  of  Cheops,  whoee  example  of 
tynmr  be  IbUowed,  reigned  flfty-aiz  years,  and 
built  the  second  pyrnmidL  TIlO  Egyptian!)  so 
bated  the  memory  of  theee  brottien»  that  they 
caBed  the  nyrainida,  not  by  their  name,  but  by 
tibat  of  Phiiition,  a  shepherd  wbo  that  time 
fed  bb  flocks  near  the  place. 

OmotairBaoN  {Xepci^pov)  or  OrESiPHOif,  an 
anibitect  of  Cnosus  in  Crete,  in  oonjunetioo 
with  his  son  Mctagenes,  built,  or  commenced 
building,  the  great  temple  of  Duina  (Artemis) 
at  Kphestis.    He  flourished  B.C.  6G0. 

CHrRSONE>«rs  (Xrfirtuyrjaor,  AiU  Xtf)^n%'T](Jor), 
"  a  land-island,"  tliat  is,  a  penirjsulu"  (frtmi 
j|po«(.  -land,"  and  vtjaoc,  "island").  1.  Cu. 
TrnjAricA  (now  Peninsnla  of  the  Dardanellen  or 
of  OaUipoli),  usually  called  at  Athens  "The 
Chenoooniir  without  any  distinc^tmhing  epi- 
thet, the  narrow  slip  ».f  land,  f'liir  Imndred  and 
twenty  stadia  in  length,  running  between  the 
HdlespoDt  and  the  Gulf  of  Mclas,  and  connect- 
ed with  the  Thraeian  main  land  by  an  isthmus, 
vfaieh  was  fortified  by  a  wall  thirty-six  stadia 
mm.  Mar  Oatdia.  Tha  OheneooM  waa  eol- 
otrized  by  the  Athenian?  under  Miltiados,  the 
ttntemporary  of  I^tratua. — 2.  TauaicA  or 


the  Pootue  Eoxinus,  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus 
and  tbe  Falta  Iteotis,  united  to  the  main  land 
bj  au  isthmus  forty  stadia  in  width.  The  aa> 
cicnts  compared  this  peninsula  with  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus both  in  form  and  size.  It  produced  a 
great  quantity  of  com,  which  was  exported  to 
Athens  and  other  part.-!  of  Greece.  The  cast- 
em  j)art  of  the  peninsula  was  caliod  TpjJX^V  or 
the  Rugged  (Uerod.  iv.,  99).  Respectiug  tha 
Greek  knngd<im  established  in  this  country,  see 
Bosroaus.  There  was  a  town  on  the  south- 
ern ooast  of  this  peninsula  called  Chersooesoa* 
fonndod  by  the  inhabitant*  of  the  Pontic  Hera- 
elcu,  and  situated  on  a  small  peninsula,  called 
^  fUKp^  Xep.,  to  distii^Qidi  it  tmn  the  lar|{«r, 
of  whioh  it  formed  a  part, — 3.  Cimbrica  (now 
Jutland).  Vid.  Cucaai. — [4.  Chkbsomesvs  Ad- 
azA.  VUL  Aims*  Omcuoimmi.]— 0.  (Now 
Cnpe  Cheriomsi),  a  promontory  in  AXrtrolis,  be- 
tween Epidaurus  and  Troexen.^ — 6.  (Now  Chet' 
toneio),  a  town  in  Orete^  on  the  Fromontorf 
Zephyrium,  the  harbor  of  Lyctus  in  the  interior. 

Cuaaijaci,  the  moet  celebrated  of  all  the 
tribea  of  aneient  Oermany.  Tb«  limita  of  their 
territory  cannot  be  fixed  with  acfMinn  v.  since 
the  ancients  did  not  distinguish  between  the 
CSmtomI  proper  and  the  nations  belonging  to 
the  league,  of  which  the  Cherosei  were  at  the 
head.  Tlie  Cherusci  proper  dwelt  on  both  sides 
of  the  Visurgis  (now  Weter),  and  their  territo- 
ries extended  to  the  Hara  and  the  Elbe.  Thtj 
were  originally  in  alliance  with  the  Homans, 
but  they  subsequently  formed  a  jxjwerful  league 
of  the  German  tribes  for  the  purpose  of  expell- 
ing the  Romans  from  the  country,  and  under 
the  chief  Arnuuius  they  destroyed  tiie  army  of 
Varus  and  drova  tfM  Romans  beyond  the  Rhine, 
A.D.  9.  In  oonsequence  of  internal  dissensions 
among  the  German  tribes  the  Churusci  soon  hist 
their  influence.  Their  neighbors,  the  Oam. 
succeeded  to  their  power. 

CuKsiuM  (X^atov),  a  promontory  of  Samue, 
with  a  temple  of  Diana  (Artemis),  who  waa 
worshipped  here  under  the  eumame  of  Xr/ca/f. 
Near  it  waa  a  little  river  Cheeius,  flowing  past 
a  town  of  Um  aame  name. 

CniLO.N  (Xfp-ov,  X/^cji'.)  1,  Of  Lacedjrmon, 
son  of  Damaeetus,  and  one  of  the  Seven  Sages, 
flourished  RO.  99(f  It  {■  said  tbat  he  died  of 
joy  when  his  won  ^,':iined  the  prize  for  l>oxing 
at  the  Olympic  games.  The  institution  of  the 
Ephoraltv  is  erroneously  ascribed  by  some  to 
Chilon. — yl.  A  Spartan  of  the  mval  house  of 
the  Eurypontids,  who,  on  the  deatL  of  Cleome- 
oes  III.,  being  passed  over  in  the  selection  of 
king,  excited  a  revolution  and  slew  the  ephori ; 
but,  the  people  not  sustaining  him,  he  waa  oaai> 
pelled  to  take  refuge  in  Achaia.] 

CniMiKRA  {\ifiaipa),  a  fire-bronthing  monster, 
the  fore  y>art  of  wlioft,-  KkIv  was  tliat  of  a  Hon, 
the  hind  part  that  of  a  dragon,  niui  the  middle 
that  of  a  ^oat.  Accortling  to  Uesiod,  she  was  a 
duu.;litor  of  Typhaon  and  >Vhi(h).i.  and  had  three 
heads,  one  of  each  of  the  three  animals  before 
mentioned.  She  made  great  havoc  in  Lyei* 
and  the  surrounding  countries,  and  was  at 
length  kille<l  by  Bellerophoo.  Virgil  places  her, 
tof^ther  with  other  moneten,  at  the  entranea 
of  Oreus.  The  origin  of  the  notion  of  this  fire 
breathing  moustw  must  probably  be  sought  for 
in  the  voIoihio  of  tiw  Bina  or  CUmM% 
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FImmUi,  in  L}da.  la  fbt  worin  of  trl  twnA- 

If  dttoovercd  ia  Lycia,  we  find  several  repre- 
■entatkms  uf  the  Chitmam  ia  the  simple  furm 
of  a  species  of  liou  •till  oecurring  io  that  cuuotry. 

CaiMiBioir, «  pramoDloiy  Uid  harbor  of  Thc»- 
pvotia  ii)  Enirus. 

CuiuN  (Xiuv),  uf  lleruclcu  ou  Ihe  i'uuLus,  u 
diKipIe  of  Pluto,  put  to  death  Clearcbus,  the 
tyrant  of  iiativi!  town,  and  was  in  coiuse- 
queoce   killed,  Jl.O.  There  are  extant 

Qdrteen  letters  which  are  ascribed  to  Chiou. 
but  vhich  iin?  undoubtidly  of  later  origin.  K«l- 
ited  by  Coberus,  Lips^  uud  Drcsd,  1766,  aad  by 
Ordli,  in  his  edition  of  MemnoQ,  lipa,  1816b 

Chi(')ne  (X/'ji7/),  1.  Daughter  of  Boreas  nn<l 
Oi-ithyia,  bocaiue  by  ^'eptuoo  (Poooidoo)  the 
BuChor  of  Btnnolinn.— 2.  IHragfater  of  Dndft* 

lion,  beloved  by  Apollo  nud  Mercury  (Hermes), 

Sive  birth  tj  twins,  Autolyeus  and  Fhilammou, 
a  ferner  A  too  of  Mereary  (Uormes)  and  tbe 
hitter  of  Ap>llo.  She  was  killetl  by  Diana  (Ar- 
temis) for  having  compared  her  beauty  to  that 
of  the  goddeM. 

ChionIdes  {Xiuvidrj^  and  XioviS^f),  an  Athe- 
nian poet  of  the  old  eomedy,  flourished  B.O. 
460,  and  waa  tbe  firvt  |>iet  wim  gave  the  Atfao- 
oian  comedy  that  form  which  it  retained  down 
to  the  time  of  Aristophanes.  [IU»  frai^meuts 
ai"e  given  by  Meiuoke,  Comic  (Jure.  Fragm., 
toL     p.  8-6,  edit,  minor. 

CHlo8(Xto{-:  Xiof,  ChlUM:  now  (I  reek  A'Aio, 
Italian  8cio,  Turkish  Saki-Andax«i,  i.  v.,  Mastic- \ 
itUmd),  one  of  the  largest  and  meet  fnmoua' 
islands  of  the  ^"E^'eati,  lay  opposite  to  the  pen- 
insula of  Clazonii'iiw,  on  tne  coast  of  lunio, 
■od  WM  reckoned  at  nine  hundred  stadia  (nine- 
ty pcojrrnpliieal  miles)  in  circuit.    Its  length 
from  north  to  south  is  about  thirty  milee,  its 
^ente^t  breadth  about  ten,  wid  uo  width  of 
the  Btrait,  which  divides  it  from  the  main  land, 
about  eight    It  is  said  to  bare  borne,  in  the 
earliest  times,  tbo  TorioDB  uuneo  of 
Ifacris,  and  ]'ityii«:i.  uiirl  tn  have  been  inhab- 
ited by  l^rrheuiau  i'ehugiaus  and  Lelcgea.   It  * 
waa  oolooiMd  by  the  loataiM  at  fho  timo  of  i 

their  fjreat  migration,  and  became  an  import- 
ant member  of  the  Ionian  leocpie ;  but  its  pop- 
ubtion  waa  nixed.  It  renuunod.ao  bdepend- 
ent  and  powerful  Miaritime  st/fte.  under  a  demo- 
cratic form  of  Koveromeot,  till  tbe  great  naval 
defeat  of  tbe  loniaii  Oreeka  by  the  Persinus, 
B.C.  494,  after  which  the  Chians,  who  had 
taken  port  io  tbe  fisht  with  one  hundred  ships, 
wore  subjoeted  to  &e  Persians,  and  their  inland 
wns  laid  waste  and  their  young  women  carried 
off  into  slavery.  The  battle  of  Myeale,  479, 
freed  Chios  fpom  the  Persian  yoke,  and  it  bo- 
came  a  member  of  tbe  Athenian  league,  in 
which  it  wns  for  a  I'lnif  time  the  closest  and 
most  Cftvoretl  ally  uf  Alliens ;  but  an  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  to  revolt,  in  41^  led  to  it*  oooqoest 
and  devobtntion.  It  recovered  its  itfdepciidenee, 
with  Cos  aud  Rhodes,  in  868,  and  afterward! 
eJiared  tbo  fiirtunes  of  tbe  otiior  otatoa  itt  Ionia.  | 
Chios  is  covered  with  rocky  mountains,  cl)tlied 
with  the  ncbest  vegetation.  It  waa  celebrated 
far  its  wine,  whidi  waa  anxNH^  tbo  bort  known 
to  the  ancients,  its  figs,  p»im-ma»tic,  and  other 
natural  pnxluct«,  also  for  ita  marble  and  pottery, 
and  for  the  beauty  of  Hi  wnauMt,  Mid  ue  Im- 


priouolilii  of  ita  ubdiituili^  OfaUthoatatM 


wbieh  aapirod  to  the  honor  of  beit^  the  bal^ 
place  of  llomcr,  Chiua  [idono,  with  any  plauu' 
bility,  ouiteated  the  claim  with  ISnaynia,  iboo^ 
the  lattor  is  genemDy  oonsideroa  by  moden 

crilicii  to  have  the  best  claim  :  Vid.  UoMEaos  j 
and  it  numbered  among  its  natives  the  trage- 
dian Ion,  the  liistorian  Tbeopompus,  the  port 
Theocritus,  and  other  cmweut  mea  Its  chief 
city,  Chios  (now  Khio),  stood  on  the  ea-li  rn  ri  ie 
of  tlie  inland,  at  the  fwt  of  ita  highest  tu<>uLil:u^ 
PcUnccus :  the  otlier  principal  places  in  it  wm% 
Posidium^  PhwuD^  Aotium,  £ubiis»  and  Lsios 
uium. 

CHlaiadruus  (Xfipfoo^fX  *  LacedsmooLnk, 
was  sent  by  the  Snarl ans  t<t  aid  Cyrus  in  hit 
expedition  agaiu.HL  tiis  bi  i*thcr  Artaxerxea,  KG. 
401.  After  the  biUtlu  of  Cuoam  and  the  sab> 
sequent  arrest  of  tlie  tireck  getierul.'j,  Cliiriso 
phus  was  appointed  one  of  the  new  eenerik, 
and,  in  conjunction  with  Xenophoi^  bad  lbs 
chief  conduct  (*f  tlie  retreat. 

CuiaoK  (Xe^v),  the  wisest  aud  justeat  of  al 
the  Centaura,  ton  of  Saturn  (Cronoi)  and  Wfy 
ru,  and  husband  of  Naus  or  Chariclo,  lived  SB 
Mount  PelioD.  11c  was  instructed  by  Apolls 
and  Diana  (Artemis),  and  was  renowned  for  Ui 
skill  in  huutiiig,  medicine,  music,  gyniuii»ties, 
and  the  art  of  prupbcoy.  All  the  moat  distia- 
guished  heroes  of  Oroeian  stdry,  aa  Peleui. 
Achilles.  Diomedes,  &.c^  are  deM:ribed  as  tbt 
pupils  of  Chiron  in  these  arts.  Ills  fnend»hip 
with  Peleus,  who  was  his  grandson,  i&  purtiett- 
larly  celebrated.  CUratt  Saved  him  from  th« 
other  Ce!itaui"*i,  wl»o  were  on  the  p-iiiit  of  kiUii^ 
iiiiii,  and  ho  al:M>  rct^tored  to  him  tbe  swoni 
which  Acastus  had  concealed.  Chiron  further 
informed  him  in  what  manner  he  might  g»in 
pudsessiuu  of  I'hetis,  who  was  de»tinc«i  to  marry 
a  mortal  Hercules,  too,  was  his  friend ;  bat 
one  of  the  poisoned  arrows  of  this  hem  WM 
nevertheless  the  cause  of  his  death.  VThflo 
fighting  with  the  other  Centaurs,  one  of  lie 
poisoned  arrows  of  Hercules  struck  Cltiroo, 
wIk>,  although  immortal,  would  not  live  soy 
longer,  and  gave  hla  inunortality  to  rrrmeiB 
eu*.  According  to  others,  Chiron,  in  Kvtkingat 
one  of  tbe  arrows,  dropped  it  on  his  foot*  snd 
wounded  himself  Jupiter  (Zeus)  placed  doea 
amoug  the  stars. 

CuiTdm  fXtruv^X  <^  ouruame  of  Diana  (Arte- 
mis), deriToa  eiUier  firant  Ihe  Attie  domus  of 
Chitone,  or  beeause  the  goddess  ia  rspiiaiiiliif 
with  a  diort  ddtoo. 

Chl5b  {yi%bfi\  tbe.  Blooming,  a  surname  of 
Ceres  (Demeter)  as  the  protectress  of  tlie  green 
fields  :  hence  Sophocles  {(Ed.  OoL,  1600)  calls 
her  Aijfitjnjp  ti'^/ujof. 

[Cni.otti.i-.s,  a  prietit  of  Cybele,  followed  i£neas 
from  Troy  into  Italy,  and  was  filain  by  Tuinus.] 

CuLUBis  (XAwotj).  1.  Daughter  of  the  llte- 
ban  Amphioo  and  Kiol)e  :  she  and  her  brother 
A  my  <  his  were  the  only  eliihlren  of  Niobc  not 
killed  by  Apollo  and  Diana  (Artemis).  She  it 
often  confoumled  wiUi  No.  2. — 2.  Daughter  of 
Ampliion  of  Orchomenus,  wife  of  NeleuK,  kiof 
of  Pylos,  and  mother  of  JNcstor^ — 8.  Wifs  ^ 
Zepbyrus.  and  goddess  of  liowen,  idcotieal  «Mb 
the  Roman  Flora. 

CadAakHK  (Xoap^),  a  fertile  valley  in  ftt 
#eB(  of  Fkrthia,  on  the  borden  of  MUm,  W 
Iwceo  two  famea  of  tbe  Oaaoii  7 
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CadA8P£s  (Xooanivf).  Sow  Kcrah  or  Ka- 
f»Ai),  ft  riv«r  of  SiMUiMi,  fulliog  iuto  the  Tigra. 
Its  water  was  m>  pure  tlmt  the  Persian  kings 
u<c<l  t<>  cariT  it  with  tlietu  in  silver  vcsaela 
vrbcu  oD  fi>raign  expeditioiM.  It  \»  wrongly 
idcatified  hy  some  ge(»grapher9  with  the  Euljc- 

— 2.(Nuw  Attock\,  a  ri?er  in  the  I'aropajnisus, 
fidling  into  the  Copbes  (now  Cabul),  apparently 
identical  with  the  Suasttis  of  Ptolemy  nn<l  the 
0(irxu5  uf  ArrioD  ;  and  if  so,  the  Choea  of  Arriiui 
»  pn^bably  the  K<ama!  but  the  proper  naming 
of  tin  .**'  rivf-rs  is  very  <iiflii  ulf 

CHtUAPsa  iX.oipude{),  two  small  rockj  islands 
<ff  tin  eoMt  of  ItMj.  near  Tnreotom. 

CiifpRiLi  s  (Xo*p/?.of  or  XxUpu?or).  1.  Of 
Athens,  a  tragic  poet,  contemporary  with  Thes- 
pn,  Phryntehus,  and  iSSBcbylus,  exhibited  tra{,'e- 
dies  fir  forty  years.  B,C.  623-483,  and  gob^d 
tbe  pnae  thirteen  times. — 2.  Of  Somos,  the  au- 
tibor  of  an  epie  poem  on  the  Persian  wars  :  the 
chief  action  of  the  poem  appears  to  have  been 
the  battle  of  Salamis.  Ho  was  boru  about  470, 
and  died  at  the  court  of  Archelaus,  king  of  Ma- 
eedonb,  oonMqaently  not  inter  than  S99,  which 
VU  the  la«t  year  of  Areht  lau;*.  [Tho  frag- 
UMIIb  of  CiujLM-iluB  arc  giveti  by  Nuke.  Choerili 
Smu  F\tagmtnia,  Lips..  1817.]— 3.  Of  Iivsoe,  a 
fNirUlIes!«  epic  pr>et  in  the  train  of  Ab  xandcr  tho  \ 
Oreat,  is  imuU  to  have  received  from  Alexander  a 
gold  stater  fbr  every  verse  of  bis  poem.  (Bor^ 
Sp^  ii.,  I.  232;  Art.  PoiL  357.) 

CaoGa.    Vid.  Ciioasi'Jls,  No.  8. 

C«»LLn»ji  {XcXktUim  or  XeXASAoi :  XoJUUftfff, 
■if'Y'\<  '1  d'  inns  iti  Atrl<M  beloqgioig  either  to  «be 
tribe  Leoiili^  or  Acamautis. 

OhOmIa  (Xuvla),  tJie  name  in  earl^  timee  of 
a  dirtrict  in  the  south  of  Italy,  inhabited  by  the 
Cmm  (Xwvff),  an  GSnotrian  people^  7ho  de* 
Tired  thdr  name  from  the  town  of  Caomi 
(\iiir;V  Chouia  appears  t^j  have  iurluded  the 
sjutbeast  of  Lucania.  aa<l  the  whole  of  the 
cast  of  Bratthim  ae  far  as  the  proraontory  Ze* 
pliyiium. 

CaoaASifii  {\u(HiafiiQi),  a  people  of  Sogdiana, 
wbv  inhabited  the  banks  and  ishmdr.  of  the  lower 
Mone  of  the  Oxui^  They  were  e  braiieh  of  the 
Sse«  or  Ma'isaget.T. 

Cuosiiojis.  1.  Kin^  of  Parthi^  Vid.  Aoha- 
on,  Na  S6w— 2.  King  of  Perns.  Fid  Samami- 
t>x. 

[CaaoMis  (Xpo/iif),  son  of  Midou,  was,  with 
Emomus,  leader  of  tlie  Myai>i«  in  the  Trojan 
war.  Three  or  four  other  persons  of  this  name 
■re  meatioued  iu  the  .^eid  of  Virgil  and  in 
Orid.] 

[CiiaoxiLts  (X/^)o/zJ'.7f).  1.  Son  of  Noletis  and 
OuoriA  \  slain  by  Hercules. — 2.  Son  of  Priam, 
riehi,  together  with  hii  brother  Ednvioo,  by 
D»omed-\'». — Son  of  Agesidamus,  a  Syracusan, 
eooqueror  at  the  Nemean  games.  Two  or  three 
o0Mr  peraom  of  this  name  of  no  importance  are 
roenti'  ooil  in  t])e  Iliad.] 

CaafaA  or  (X/h>aa,  -9),  a  city  on  the  coast 
ef  tho  tVowl,  near  Thebei,  with  a  temple  of 
ApoUo  Smiotheus ;  eeltibrated  by  Homer,  but 
destroyed  at  an  early  period,  and  succeeded  by 
wrther  city  of  the  same  name,  on  a  height 
farther  from  the  sea,  near  Fflfftlitpt  Ttim 
•eoood  city  fell  iuto  deeay  in  coiiseqiience  of 
tte  reoooval  of  its  iuhabituuts  to  ALfXA^fnaxA 


OHBTBOOCNfUa 

CnarsAXrAs  {XprnaavToc),  described  by  Xono^ 
phon  in  the  CyropsK&a  as  a  brave  and  wise  Per- 
sian, high  iu  the  favor  of  Cyrus,  who  rewaided 
him  with  the  satrapy  of  Lydia  and  Ionia. 

[CuRYSA!rrHis  {XpvaavOi^),  an  AigiTO  tunilib 
who  informed  Ceres,  when  she  came  tO  AlgOi^  ol 
the  abduction  of  her  daughter.] 

CHBYsAoa  (XfWffttwp).  1.  Son  of  Neptnne 
(Poricid  n))  and  Medusa,  Imsbaud  of  Callirrhoe, 
ami  father  of  Qeryoues  and  £chidna. — 2.  The  god 
(or  goddess)  witli  the  golden  fword,  a  ■nrmme  of 
several  divinities,  as  Apolk^  I>iaitt(Alt«mitXMld 
Ceres  (Demeter). 

OBftraAS  (Xp6oar:  wm  DiHaino),  a  imall 
river  in  Sicily,  an  affluent  of  the  Symajthus,  was 
worshipped  as  a  sod  in  Assoruajin  the  neigh* 
borhood  of  which  uere  was  a  Fhtnum  Chrytat, 

CiuiVbiiis  (Xpi'(T;;;V  >,  daughter  of  Chryses,  priest 
of  ApoUo  at  Cbrysay  was  taken  prisoner  by 
Achilles  at  the  eapCw«  of  Ljrrnessus  or  the  Hy- 
poplacian  Thebe.  In  the  distribution  of  the  booty 
she  was  given  to  Agamenmon.  Her  father  Chry- 
ses came  to  the  camp  of  the  Greeks  to  solicit  bcr 
ransom,  but  was  repulsed  by  Agamenmon  witti 
harsh  words,  llieroupon  Ajxillo  sent  a  plague 
iuto  tho  ciunp  of  the  Oret  kd,  and  Agamemnon 
was  obliged  to  restore  her  to  her  &thcr  to  ap- 
I  pea^e  the  anger  of  the  god.  Her  proper  muM 
wu-H  Astyuome. 

CHETSnL     I'td.  CliaTSEIS. 

CuRVsirpfs  (Xpi'(Tt7rn-of).  1.  Son  of  Peiops 
and  A  xioelie,  was  hated  by  his  step  mother  Hip- 
podamia,  who  iodoeod  her  sons  Atreus  and  Thy- 
est<8  to  kill  him. — 2.  A  Stoic  philoat>j)her,  son 
of  Apollouius  of  Tarsus,  .bam  at  Soli  in  Ciiicia, 
B.O.  MO.  When  young,  be  lost  his  paternal 
property  and  W4>nt  to  Athen'»,  where  he  became 
the  disciple  of  the  Stoic  Cleauthes.  Disliking 
tibo  A«ademie  skepticism,  he  beoame  one  of  tiie 
m«i-^t  Ht  •<  tnM'i<  Mij)jy»rter8  of  the  principle  thA^ 
knowledge  is  attainable  and  may  be  established 
on  certain  fonndatiooiii  Henoc,  though  not  the 
foooder  of  the  Stoic  S'lhool,  he  was  the  first  per- 
son who  based  its  docttincs  on  a  plausible  sys- 
tem of  l  easooii^,  so  that  it  was  said,  "  if  Cbry- 
sippus  had  not  existed,  tho  Porch  could  not 
have  been."  Ho  died  207,  aged  seventy  three. 
Ho  possessed  great  acutcuess  and  sagacity,  and 
his  mdustry  was  so  great  that  he  is  said  \jn  liava 
seldom  written  Ics  than  five  hun(ire<l  linos  a 
day,  ano  to  have  left  behind  him  8even  hundred 
and  five  works.  [His  fragments  have  been  col- 
lected by  Baguct,  J)e  Chrysippi  vilaet  relitpiiit, 
Lovar.ii,  1822,  4to.] — 3.  Of  Cuidoa,  a  physician, 
sontetimcs  confounded  with  the  Stoic  philoso- 
pher, but  he  lived  alnxit  a  century  earlier.  Ho 
was  sou  of  Eriueus,  and  pupil  ef  Eudoxus  of 
Oddos :  Us  works,  which  are  not  now  estanl, 
are  quoted  by  Calcii. — [t.  A  learned  frcedinan 
of  Ciuero,  wbp  ordered  him  to  attend  ui>ju  his 
son  in  RO.  6i;  but  as  he  left  young  Maroni 
without  the  knowledge  of  his  patron,  Cicro  de- 
termined to  declare  bis  manumieaiou  void.  He 
afterward  appears,  howerer,  to  hare  been  in 
fiivor  again  with  bis  patron.  5.  A  freedniuu  of 
the  architoct  Cyrus,  and  liiinself  also  an  archi- 
tect] 

CiiaTsocSBAs,  the  "  fJolden  Hornt**  ths  prom- 
ontory on  which  part  of  Ooostantoiople  was 

built. 

0Bin5ateii%  L  Ckwumtns,  a  fiiToiita  ficMd* 
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maii  of  Sulln,  aiid  a  mat)  of  profligate  cbaractor, 
VM  the  fklfic  accuser  of  Sextus  lioscius,  wlioiu 
Cicero  defended,  RC.  80. 

Chuvsoi  ulis  {\pvGoTTo?.i(  ,  uow  Scutari)&foT- 
tified  place  ou  the  iiosporus,  opposite  to  liyzan- 
tittin,  at  the  vpot  where  the  Bosporus  was  gcuer- 
dlv  eriMMd.  It  was  origiiiallj  the  port  of  Ghal- 
•adon. 

CaaTaoBBH^AS  {Xpyaofi/ioac :  now  Sarrada}, 

also  called  Bardincs,  a  river  of  Cuele^ynapflow- 
Big  from  the  eastern  side  of  Aati-Libiuius,  past 
Damascus,  into  a  lake  now  called  Bahr-tl'Mery. 

Obbysostumus,  Joannes  {lipvaooro^oCt  '*gold- 
en-moxUlmir  so  suroaiued  from  the  power  of 
Lis  tliKiueuce,)  usually  called  Sr.  CuavsosTuM, 
was  Ia)i-u  at  Antiocli,  of  a  uuble  fiunilj,  AJ>. 
347.  lie  received  instruction  in  elonuenco  from 
libauius;  aud  after  buiug  ordaiued  deucun  (381) 
and  presbvter  (S86)  at  Antioch,  he  became  so 
eeleoratetf  as  a  preacher  that  he  wiis  ihoson 
archbiahop  of  Constantiuople  uu  the  deutii  of 
Neotarius,  897.  Chr^sostom  sood  gave  great 
oflFencc  at  Constaiitiuuj)le  by  the  simplicity  of 
his  mode  uf  living,  by  the  steruuess  with  which 
be  rebuked  the  immoralil^  of  the  h%her  datsw, 
and  by  the  severity  whirh  he  showed  to  tlie 
worldly -mioded  monks  aud  clergy.  Among  his 
enemies  was  the  Empress  Endosda;  and  they 
availed  themselves  of  a  dispute  which  had 
ariseu  between  Cbrysostom  and  Theophilus, 
pati'iiirdi  of  Alezandrca,  to  aoeuse  Chrprsostom 
of  Origeuism,  audtoobttiiu  hij  dc-posituiu  by  a 
synod  held  at  Cbidoedon  iu  AQ'i.  But  the  same 
eauses  whidi  had  brought  on  Cbrysostom  the 
hatred  of  the  higher  orders  had  made  him  the 
klol  of  the  people.  A  few  days  after  he  had  left 
the  city  au  eartliquakc  bappeoed,  which  the 
CDraged  pc'plo  c< 'usidered  as  a  proof  of  the  di- 
vine anger  ut  his  banishment  Eiidoxia,  fear- 
ing a  popular  iusurrectiuu,  recalled  him,  but  two 
iDoiiths  after  his  return  he  again  excited  the 
anger  of  the  empress,  and  Was  banislied  a  sec- 
oud  liuie  to  Uic  desolate  town  of  Cucusus  on 
the  borders  of  Isuuria  and  Cilicia.  He  met  with 
much  pympathy  from  other  churches,  aud  Iiis 
cause  was  advocated  by  Innocent,  bialiop  of 
Rome ;  but  all  this  excited  jealousy  at  Ooii8tan> 
tiuople,  and  he  was  ordt'i  od  to  he  removed  to 
Pityus  in  Toutus.  lie  died  ou  the  journey  at 
Oomana  in  Poutu8»  407,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of 
his  a^e.  Iliti  b<«ues  were  brought  back  to  Con- 
stantinople iu  438,  and  he  received  the  honor  of 
eanoniaatioa  His  works  are  roost  veluminom. 
Tlioy  o<>ii>ist  of,  1.  Homilies,  Sermons  on  dilTer- 
eot  parts  of  Scripture  and  points  of  doctrine  and 
Dractiee.  2.  Commentaries  on  the  Seriptnres.  8. 
Epistles.  4.  'IVcatisos  ou  vju  iuus  subjects,  e. 
the  Prie«thoo<i,  Providence,  ikc  5.  liitutgies. 
The  best  edition  of  bis  works  is  by  liontfkuoun, 
Paris,  1718-38, 13  vols.  foUo :  [reprinted  Fsris, 
1836-40, 13  vols,  roval  8vo.] 

[Chrtsothemis  {\j>vauOtfn<;),  a  daughter  of 
Agamenmou,  offer.  1  by  him  in  marriage  to 
Achilles  to  bring  about  a  reconcilintiou.] 

ChtbonIus  (X6ot70f)  utid  Chtho.via  (Xflorm), 
•pitl)et«  of  the  goils  and  goddesses  of  the  lower 
worhl  (fn»m  "  the  earth"),  as  Hades,  Hec- 

ate, Demeter,  Persephone,  Ac. 
.  Ohttbi  (Xirrpot).    1.  (Now  Chytri,)  u  town  in 
Cyprus,  on  the  road  from  Cerynia  to  ^f'w^tt  — 
^  Warm  springs  at  Salamis. 
SOO 


CiIcA,  a  border  fortress  of  the  RoBaoa  ki  La 

ser  Armenia. 
CuXl^b  or  CibXlis,  a  towu  in  PanDoilia,  oo  thi 

Lako  Hiiilcas.  belweeu  the  Dravus  and  SbtH^ 
near  which  Guustautiue  gained  a  decisive  vieten 
over  lidmos,  A.D.  814 :  the  birth>p]ace  of  Va( 
eutinian  aud  Gratiuti. 
OibOtus.    Vid.  AuucANPfttuk,      1 ;  Apamk-^^ 

CIuYRA  {KiCvpa:  KiCvpuTTj^i  wrr  Cibyratc^ 
1.  Magna  fieyu^.ti :  ruins  at  Sunu  or  Am^ 
ilcMt  /),  a  great  city  of  Phrygia  Magna,  in  the  fer- 
tile district  of  Mftyas,  ou  the  b  »rders  of  Catia, 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Lydiaus,  bul 
afterward  peopled  by  the  Pisidiaos.  Iu  Strabo's 
time  four  native  dialects  were  spoken  iu  it  be- 
8i<le8  Greek,  namely,  those  of  tlie  Lydiau*,  the 
Pisidians,  the  ilily^,  and  the  SolymL  Uuder 
its  native  princes,  the  city  ruled  over  a  lar^e 
district  called  Cib^Tilti^  (  KiCvpurtr),  aud  could 
soud  iuto  the  fielj  au  aiuiy  »)f  thirty  thouaaud 
men.  Iu  B.C.  83  it  was  added  to  the  Aumaa 
empire,  and  was  made  the  seat  of  a  couveutus 
juridicus.  After  being  nearly  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake,  it  was  restored  by  Tiberius,  under 
the  names  Co^area  utui  CivitAs  CibyratieiL 
The  city  was  very  celebrated  for  its  manuiao* 
tures,  especially^  in  iron. — 2  Pabva  (K.ftucpd: 
now  Ibura),  a  citj  of  fampl^lia,  on  the  bordeiB 
of  Cilicia. 

CioBBtius,  C  seeretary  of  the  elder  Seiiiio 

Africanus,  was  a  euiidiiiate  for  the  pra-torsbip, 
BbC.  174,  along  with  iScipo's  son,  but  resigDed 
in  fhror  of  the-  latt«'.  He  was  pnctor  in  tibt 
followiujj  year,  and  couqu  red  the  Coi-sicans,  but 
was  refused  a  triumph.  In  172  aud  167  he  was 
one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to  tlie  Hlyrian  king 
Gentius,  and  iu  168  he  dedicated  on  the  AlbsB 
Mount  a  temple  to  Juno  Moucta. 

Clcxao,  TullIus.  1.  M.,  grandfather  of  the 
orator,  Uved  at  bis  native  town  Arpinum,  which 
received  the  full  Itomau  fiaiiehise  in  B.C.  ISy. 
— 2.  M.,  son  of  No.  1,  also  Lved  at  Arpiuuui,  aud 
died  64. — 3.  L.,  brother  of  No.  2.  was  A  friend 
of  Marcus  Autouius  the  orator. — 1.  L.,  sou  of 
No.  3,  8c1kk)1- fellow  of  the  orator,  died  68,  much 
regr^ted  by  his  coii»iu.— 5.  M.,  tho  orator,  dd* 
est  sou  of  No.  2  and  Helvia,  was  boni  on  the 
third  of  Jauuary,  B.C.  lOG,  at  the  family  resi- 
denoe  in  the  vicmity  of  Arpinum.  He  was  edu- 
cated along  with  his  bicthir  tiuiiitcii,  auJ  the 
two  brothers  displayed  such  altitude  for  luu-o- 
iug  that  his  fikthcr  removed  with  them  to  Rome, 
where  they  ree<  ived  iusti  uetion  fn m  tJio  b- 
teachers  iu  the  capital.  One  of  tlieij  most  cele- 
brated teachers  was  the  poet  Areldas  of  Antiook 
Af{<  r  r«M'eivin<^  the  mauiy  gown  {'J\)  tlic  jouqg 
Marcus  was  placed  under  the  care  uf 
dus  SeesTola,  the  augur,  from  whom  he  learn- 
ed tlie  principles  «>f  jiu  ispi  udeuee.  lu  S*J  he 
served  his  first  and  oidv  campaigu  uuder  Cn. 
Pompcius  Strabo  in  the  Soeial  war.  Boring  the 
civil  wars  between  Marius  and  SoUa,  Cicero 
identified  himself  with  neitlier  patty,  but  de- 
voted his  time  to  the  study  of  h*w,  ^diilosophy, 
and  rhetoric,  lie  received  instruetlou  iu  plu 
losophy  from  Pha'drus  the  E()ieiirean,  Philo,  the 
diief  of  the  New  Academy,  juid  Diodotus  the 
Stoic,  and  in  rh<  U  rie  fiotn  Molothe  Wniliri^ 
Having  carefully  euki\at<d  his  (lowers,  Cicero 
came  forward  as  a  pleader  iu  the  forum  as  buoo 
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M  tnBM|ail]!l3r  was  restored  hf  tiM  final  ovcr- 

thn>tr  of  the  Marian  jwirty.  His  fii-vt  <»xtatit 
iipe«ch  was  deliver«Kl  in  81.  whcu  lie  was  twen- 
tr<«x  jtan  of  age,  on  bo  half  of  P.  Quiotius. 
Next  y«ar  (80)  he  <lefvmle(l  Sextus  Roseiua  of 
Amerik,  charged  with  parricide  by  ChrytK>guDus, 
R  fcTorit*  frMdnm  of  Salla.  Shortly  aflorward 
(79 1  Ci'  <  r- -  T\-.^':t  (h'fecc.  ostonsihly  for  the 
anproTemeut  ot  his  health,  which  was  vci'y  del- 
ieite,  but  porliaps  beeftnte  ho  dreaded  tlie  re- 
Motment  of  Snluu  He  first  went  to  Athens, 
where  ho  remiiined  dz  mouths,  studyiiu  ulii- 
lotopby  under  Antiodrat  of  Aaealoii,  imd  rhet- 
oric under  Demetrius  Syrus ;  and  hrro  ho  made 
Qw  ■cqmintance  of  PompoDius  Attiuus,  who  re- 
■ned  lib  firm  friend  to  the  close  of  hk  lifa 
From  Athens  he  passed  over  to  Asia  Minor,  ro- 
eciTio^  instructioQ  from  the  most  celebrated 
rhetoricians  m  the  Greek  dtiee  of  Asia;  and 
llndlj  passed  some  time  at  Rhodes  (78),  where 
be  ooee  more  placed  himself  under  the  care  of 
Mokn  Afler  an  absence  of  two  years,  Cicero 
ictnmcl  to  Home  (771  with  his  health  firmly 
estaWiihcd.  and  lii.^  (•rattjrieal  powers  f,'rcntly 
improved.  He  again  cauie  forward  as  on  orator 
ia  the  fomm,  and  aoon  obtained  the  greatest 
Atinetion.  Hii  success  in  the  furum  paved  for 
ymth<;  way  to  the  high  offices  of  6t.at«.  In  75 
he  was  qu:est<>r  m  Sicily  under  Sex  Peducieus, 
pr»tt>r  of  Lilylwpuni,  and  dis<'har<,'t  (l  tli.'  duti«  s 
of  his  otfice  with  an  integrity  and  inipartiulity 
vhidi  eoeitfod  for  him  the  afllectioas  or  the  pro- 
YiD^'bla.  He  returned  to  Rome  in  71,  and  for 
the  next  four  years  was  engaged  iu  pleudiug 
ctosea  In  70  be  dictit^rnished  himself  by  the 
imp  a'^hniont  of  Verbis,  and  in  69  he  was  cu- 
mle  Midile.  In  66  he  was  prtetor,  and  while 
kMn^  thia  office  he  defended  Cluentias  in  the 
speech  still  extant,  and  delivered  his  e.  l.  lirated 
oratioD  in  fa%'or  o(  the  Manilian  law,  which  ap 
pointed  Pompey  to  the  command  of  the  Hith- 
ndatie  war.  Two  years  afterward  he  gained  j 
tfK  great  obje^^t  of  hid  ambition,  and.  aItbou;,'h  i 
aitsnaAomo,  was  elc -ted  consul  with  C.  An  to- ! 
iau»  as  a  c-  ll.  a^uc.  lie  entered  upon  the  office 
on  tin'  fir-t  of  JanuaiT.  O-i  Hitherto  Cicero 
hmi  taken  Utile  part  m  the  jxhtical  strugtjles  of 
las  time.  As  far  as  he  had  interferetl  in  pubhc  [ 
CfTiir^.  })>''  had  f-ided  with  thit  |Hip',i!ar  party,  ^ 
which  had  nu^ni  iiim  to  power ;  but  lie  anp  arb 
amr  to  have  hod  any  real  sympathy  with  that 
partr  :  and  as  SOOO  OS  he  Irn!  L'nifi'  d  tlie  hii^di- 
sst  oftice  m  the  atate  he  deserted  his  former  I 
HaidB,  and  eonneeted  himself  elosdj  with  the  \ 

sriirtoeraey.    The  consulship  of  Cicero  was  dia- 
tingnished  by  the  outbreiik  of  the  conspiracy  | 
<f  Oitilina,  wUdi  was  suppressed  and  finally 
cniiibed  by  Cicero's  prudoii(r<-  and  energy.  Vid 
Cahuna.   For  this  service  Cicero  rceeived  the  1 
lighMt  honova;  he  waa  addreaaed  aa  "fiitherj 
dhis  country,"  and  thank?:^ivings  in  his  name 
"WW  voted  to  the  gods.    But  as  sooo  as  ho  had 
Idd  down  the  oooaobhip,  the  fHeode  of  tiie  eon- 
■pirators,  who  had  been  eondemned  to  death  by 
tts  senate,  and  whose  sentence  had  been  car- 
risd  into  execution  by  Cicero,  accusod  him  loud- 
ly *  f  Linng  put  Runum  citizens  to  death  iUe- 

SUy.  Cicert»  Imd  clearly  been  guilty  of  a  vio- 
i-m  of  the  fundameutul  principles  of  tlte  Ro- 
■UB  ouiKtituti< 'U.  wiiich  declare<l  that  no  citiz<  ii 
aoold  ba  pot  te  death  until  aantenca '  by  the 


whole  body  of  the  people  aasemblad  b  the  eo- 

iiiitia.  Cieero's  enemies  were  not  slow  in  avai!- 
ui^  tlicm?elves  of  this  vulnerable  point,  Ihe 
people,  whoaa  «ftuaa  ho  had  dcaerCed,  soon  be- 
l^an  to  show  unequlvoj-al  si'^w  of  resentment 
against  him.  Shortly  ullcrward  (02)  he  mor- 
tally offended  Clodiua  by  bearing  witness  against 
him,  when  the  latter  was  aeeused  of  a  violati»m 
of  the  mysteries  of  the  Bona  Dea.  Clodius 
▼owed  deadly  vengeance  againat  Cicero.  To 
accomplish  his  purjxisc  more  pecnrelv,  ("I  xlius 
was  luiopted  into  a  plebeian  fumily,  was  then 
deeted  tribone  of  the  pleba,  and  aa  tribone  (68^ 
brought  forw  ard  a  l>ill,  interdictinty  from  fire  and 
water  (I  e.,  bani&hing)  any  oue  who  should  be 
firand  to  have  put  a  Roman  dtiaen  to  death  un- 
tried Tlic  triumvirs,  Cicftur,  romj>ey,  and  Cras- 
sus,  left  Cicoro  to  his  fate ;  and  despairing  of 
efferbg  any  suceesaftd  opposition  to  the  meas- 
ure of  Clotiius,  Cicero  voluntarily  retired  fn»ni 
Rome  before  it  was  put  to  the  vote,  and  crossed 
over  to  Greece  Uo  took  up  his  residence  at 
Thcssalouica  iu  Maccilonui.  Here  he  gave  wa^ 
to  unnumly  despair ;  and  his  letters  dming  this 
peiiod  are  filled  with  groans,  sobs,  and  tears. 
Meanwhile  his  friends  at  Rome  had  not  deeerted 
him;  and,  notwith^tiindiii^  the  vehciiunt  *^»ppo- 
hitiou  of  Clodiua,  they  obtained  his  (ccall  from 
haiiishnuut  in  the  course  of  next  year.  In  Au- 
gust, 67,  Ci<  (  ro  landed  at  BrunJisium,  and  in 
September  he  was  a^aiu  at  Rome,  where  he  was 
recdvod  witJi  distinguished  honor.  Taught  by 
experieiK'i*  Cieero  would  no  longer  join  the  i^rn- 
utu  iu  op|)ubition  to  the  triumvim^  and  retired  to 
a  great  extent  from  publie  lifeu  In  6S  he  was 
conip.'lle<l,  nnieh  Jiijaiiist  liis  will,  to  go  to  the 
Kust  as  ^ovenjur  of  CiiicuL  Here  he  distin- 
guished hmudf  hy  hie  btcgrity  and  impartial 
admini-d  ation  of  Justice,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
made  himself  ridiculous  by  the  absuid  vanity 
whidi  led  lum  to  aaanme  the  ^e  of  imperator 
and  to  aspire  to  the  honors  of  a  triumph  on  sic- 
couut  of  his  subduii^  some  robber  tnbcs  iu  his 
provtnoft  He  returned  to  Italy  toward  the  end 
of  50,  ami  arrived  in  the  nei<;hrK>rhood  of  Rome 
on  the  fourtli  of  January,  49,  just  as  the  civil  war 
between  Ca>sar  and  I'ompey  broke  out.  After 
long  hesitating  which  side  io  join,  ho  finally  de- 
termined to  throw  in  his  lot  with  IVmpey.  and 
crossed  over  to  Greece  in  June  After  the  bat- 
tle of  I'harsalia  (48),  Cicero  abandoned  the 
I'oiup.'i  iu  party  and  rctunied  to  Bruudijium, 
where  he  lived  iu  the  greatest  anxiety  fur  uiauy 
naonths,  dreading  the  Tengeanoe  of  GMar.  Buf 
his  fears  were  groundless:  ho  was  not  only 
pardoned  b^  Coisur,  but,  when  the  latter  landed 
at  Brundisnmi  in  September,  47,  he  greeted 
Cicero  with  tlie  greatest  kindness  and  r<'.Hjnet, 
and  allowed  him  to  return  to  Rome.  Cicero 
now  retired  into  prtva^,  and  during  the  next 
three  or  four  years  comjH).*ed  the  greater  part 
of  his  philosophical  and  rhetorical  works,  llie 
mnider  of  CwBar  on  ^tm  16^  of  Ifiirch,  44, 
again  broui^ht  Cicero  into  public  life.  Ho  put 
himself  at  the  bead  of  the  republican  party,  and 
in  hia  Fhilippie  orations  attacked  M.  Antony 
with  unmeasured  vehemence.  Ihit  tlus  proved 
his  ruin.  On  tlie  fonnatioo  of  the  triumvirate 
between  Octavianus.  Antony,  and  Lepidus  (27  ih 
Mf  Xov.  iiibcr,  i;;).  Cicero'a  name  was  in  the 


list  ot  the  pruseribed.  G&oern  was  waned  of 
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llis  danger  while  at  his  Tusculon  rflhi,  and  cm  rum  ad  C.  Ilfrcutiium  Libri  IV.  ITie  aut}x>r  of 
barked  at  Antium,  intending  to  escape  by  sea,  this  work  is  uncertain,  but  it  was  certainly  not 
but  was  driven  by  stress  of  weather  to  Circeii,  written  by  Cicero. — II.  PniLosoruiCAL  Wou^ 
from  whence  he  coasted  along  to  Formicp,  where  |  i.  Toutic  al  I'liiLosm  nv  :  1.  !)>  li'publica  Libri 
be  Inndf'd  at  his  villa.  Fivm  Koriniji;  his  at-  VI.  A  work  ou  the  best  form  ct  f^ovornraent 
tcnduuts  carried  him  in  a  litter  toward  the  shore,  and  the  duty  of  tlio  citizen,  iu  the  form  of  a 
bat  wen  orertaken  byjthe  uMimn  before  they  '  diidogue  fumidcd  on  the  KepobUo  of  Flato ; 


couM  reach  the  coast  They  were  ready  t<»  do- 
fend  their  master  with  their  Uves,  but  Cicero 
Ounmianded  them  to  desistt  and,  stretching  for- 
ward, called  upon  liis  fx<HMitioneijs  to  strike. 
They  instantly  cut  off  his  head  and  hands,  which 
Were  cooveyed  to  Rome,  and,  bjr  tiie  orders  of 

Antooy,  nailed  to  the  Rostra.    Cicero  perished  trcjisure.     Thus  the  greater  part  of  the  first 


written  in  61.  This  work  disappeared  in  the 
tenth  or  eleventh  centui'y  of  our  era  with  the 
exception  of  the  epiaodo  of  the  Somnium  Sdp^ 
ouis,  which  had  been  preserved  by  Maerobius ; 
but  in  1822,  Angeio  Mai  found  among  the  Ta- 
limpseets  in  tbe  vatiotD  a  portion  of  the  loet 


on  the  7th  of  December,  48,  and,  at  tbe  time  of 
bb  deatii,  bad  nearly  eompleted  bis  sizty^foorth 

year.  By  his  first  wife,  Terentia,  Cieero  had 
two  children,  a  daiighter,  Tulua,  whose  death 
b  46  eaused  bim  ^e  greatest  sorrow,  and  a 
eon  Mareii!*.  Vid.  No.  7.  His  wife  Terentia, 
to  whom  be  bad  been  united  for  tlurty  years, 
ho  Avoreed  b  46,  b  eocmeqiMiee,  it  would  ap- 
pear, of  some  disputes  connected  with  pecuni- 
ary transactions;  and  soon  afterward  Ivc  mar- 
ried a  young  and  wealthy  maiden,  Pcbulia,  his 
ward,  but,  as  might  have  been  antieipated,  found 


and  second  books,  and  a  few  fra^enta  of  the 
otbers  were  cBseorered.    Bditiooa  by  Ki^ 

Rome,  1822,  and  bv  Crcuzer  and  Moscr,  Frankf, 
1826. — 2.  JJt  Lcaibua  Libri  ILL  A  diulof^ 
Ibnnded  oo  fbe  Laws  of  Plato;  probably  writ> 
ten  52.  A  portion  of  the  Uirce  hoohi  is  lo9t, 
and  it  originally  oonsisted  of  a  neater  number. 
Edited  by  Hoeerand  Orvtner,  Frankfort,  1824, 
and  by  Bake,  Lufjd.  Bat,  1842. — ii.  rini-osornT 
or  MoftAts:  1.  J)e  O^it  Libri  III  Writt«u 
b  44  for  the  use  of  his  son  Marcus,  at  that  time 
residing  at  Athens.   The  first  two  books  were 


most  easily  supported^— S.  LoMm*  s.  £k  Ainiei^ 

({(I,  written  after  the  preceding,  to  which  it  amy 
be  considered  as  formii^  a  companion :  aUo 
addrsssed  to  Attionsi  [Edited  by  Ik-ier.  Up^ 
1828,  and  by  S.  vffort,  Brandeuburp,  1844.] — 1. 
De  Gloria  Libri  IJ^  written  44,  is  uuw  loet, 
though  Petrareb  possessed  a  MS.  <tf  tbe  work. 
— f).  De  Comolatione  s.  De  Zwrfu  nn'wMoicfo,  writ- 
ten 45,  8000  after  the  death  of  bis  daughter 
Tullia,  is  abo  bsb — itt.  SmmanTs  Pwroo- 
OPHT  :  1 .  .^eadbiiic«>rum  Libri  II.,  a  treatise  upon 


little  comfort  in  this  new  alliance,  whiofi  was  chiefly  taken  from  Panaotius,  and  the  third  book 
speedily  did-wlved.  As  a  etatesniau  and  a  citi-  j  was  foundcil  upon  the  work  of  the  Stoic  liecato  j 
son  Cicero  can  not  command  our  respeeL  He  but  the  illustrations  are  taken  almost  excbp 
did  ^'r>o<l  st  rvice  to  his  country  by  the  snpprcs-  sively  from  I^oinan  history  and  Roman  litera- 
siou  of  the  ontiHpinu-y  of  Catiline  ;  but  tins  was  turc.  Edited  by  Biier,  Lips.,  1820-1821,  2  volb. 
nlmost  the  only  occasion  oo  which  he  showed  —2.  dorfo  Ji/o/or  s.  2><*  ^SV'Nre/u/^,  addressed  to  At- 
Tigor  and  decision  of  eharrictt  r.  Hi'f  own  let-  tifus,  and  writtrn  at  tlie  bi-ffinnin^  of  44  :  it 
ters  eondemn  him.  In  them  his  inordinate  van-  points  out  how  the  burden  of  old  age  may  be 
Ity,  pusilhinimity,  and  political  tergiversation 
appt-ar  in  the  elear<-st  rollers.  It  is  ns  an  author 
tliat  Cicero  deserves  tlie  hi^dust  praise.  In  liis 
works  tbe  Latb  language  anpears  in  the  great- 
est perfeeti'm.  They  may  be  divided  into  the 
following  subjects:  L  itiiBTORicAL  Woaxs:  1. 
Kktiorieimtm  s.  Jh  ImenHoiu  Xkeioriea  Lihri  11. 
This  appears  to  have  be.  ii  the  earliest  of  Ci"-- 
ero's  prose  works.  It  was  btended  to  exhibit 
b  a  systematie  form  all  that  was  most  valuable 
in  the  works  of  the  Greek  rhetoricians,  but  it 

was  never  completed. — 2.  De  Partitions  Orato-  j  the  Acatlemio  philosophy,  written  46.  KdTted 
Ha  JHalofftu.  A  catechism  of  Rhetoric,  accord-  <  by  Goercnz,  Lips.,  1810,  and  Orelli,  Turic,  1827. 
ing  to  the  method  of  tlM  middb  Aeademy,  by  — 2.  De  Finibu*  lionorum  ct  Afalorum  Libri  V. 
way  of  question  anri  answer,  drawn  up  by  Cic-  !  Dedicated  to  M.  Brutus,  in  whieh  are  di?cussed 
ero  for  the  iu»trueti>«n  of  hi.s  sou  Marcus,  writ-  .  the  opinions  of  the  Kpicureaus,  Stoics,  uud  Per- 
ten  in  46. — 3.  De  Oratore  ad  Quinhim  fVatrem  |  ipateties,  on  the  Supreme  Good,  that  is,  the  Jlm^ 
Libri  III.  A  flystoniatic  work  on  tlie  art  of  '  or  end.  toward  which  all  our  thou«,'ht8  and  a^ 
Oratory,  written  in  56  at  the  request  of  his  ti'»us  are,  or  ought  to  be,  directed.  Written  b 
brother  Quintus.  This  is  the  most  perfect  of  j  46.  Edited  by  Otto,  Lips,  1881,  and  by  Mad> 
Qcero's  rhct'irieal  works.  Best  edition  by  El-  vig,  Copenhagen,  18S9. — 3.  Tusfulanarum  I>i»- 
lendt,  Regiomont,  1840.— 4.  Bruiuts,  Le  Clari$\mUcUionum  Libri  V.  lliis  work,  addressed  to 
OraUnribm.  It  eontatns  a  eritieal  Ustory  of  Ro- 1 H.  Brutus,  is  a  series  4^  discussions  on  ^noAem 
man  elcjquencc,  from  the  earliest  times  d<nvii  iiiip<atant  jxmita  of  practical  philosophy,  sup 
to  Uortensius  iuclusive.  Editions  by  Meyer,  i  posed  to  have  been  held  in  the  TusciUanum  of 
Halls,  18S8.  and  by  Ellendt,  Regtomont.  1844.—  Cicero.  Written  b  46.  Sdilod  by  KiOMMT. 
T>.  Ad  M.  Brutnm  Orator,  in  wlii- h  Ci "  ro  ^'ives  Jena?,  1846,  third  edition,  and  by Ifoser,  liaiaior^ 
his  views  of  a  faultless  orator:  written  46.  j  8  vols,  1 886-1 887.r-4^  FmnmM^  six  famiHo 
Bdited  by  Meyer,  Lip(^  1827.— 6.  OJplfmo  i  Phradtaea  of  tibe  Steies  eotpbdnod  b  fiuniltar 
Gniere  Oralorwn.  An  introduction  to  Cicero's  Iai^;uage.  written  early  in  46.  [Edited  by  Mo- 
tnuMlatioo  of  tlie  orations  of  iflsehiues  and  ser,  Gottingen,  1846.] — 5.  Ilorteimu*  s.  Le  Phi" 
Dmwsthenes  b  tbe  ease  of  Ctesiphon :  tlie  |  lotophia,  a  dialogue  in  praise  of  philosophy,  of 
trusbtion  itself  has  been  lost. — 7.  Topica  ad  |  which  fhigments  only  are  extant^  written  m  4ft. 
CL  TMatium.  An  abstract  of  the  T«>pieR  of  Ar-  — 6.  Timarus  s.  De  lntt<<r$o,  a  translation  of  Pla- 
btotle.  Illustrated  by  examples  derived  chiefly  to's  Tiniujus,  of  whieh  we  possess  a  fragment, 
fitun  Roman  law  instead  of  from  G  .-k  jjhilos-  — iv.  Thbomot  :  1.  De  Natura  Deorum  Libri 
otiby :  it  was  written  b  July,  44.— n  Mttorieo- .  JJL  An  aoooont  of  the  specniatkne  of  tiM 
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Bpicar«u»,  tlie  St-ncs.  and  th<^  Aa\(hvm<-\iiust,  Brutum  Librr,  a  U'lica  of  oighfoen  cpistlcn,  all 
oo  Um  existence,  attributes,  aud  pruvidsuce  uf  i  wiitteu  tUUr  the  Uealb  uf  Cui^.  To  these  are 
a  Dme  B«iog;  diditfttod  to  11  Brntus,  and  |  added  eight  more,  first  published  hy  Cratandor. 
written  eaiijio  i4;  edited  by  M«3er  htkI  Cicu-  The  geuuinenesa  of  tbesc  two  books  »  doubt- 
aer,  lips.1, 1818.~S.  Jh  Divinationt  lAbri  11^  a  i  fuL  The  most  useful  edition  of  Cicero's  letters 
eontiDnBtioa  of  th«  prMediog  work  It  preoeots  is  by  Sehat^  6  vols.  8vti,  1800-1812,  in  trhich 
tb«  opinions  of  difTerent  sdiools  of  pbiloso- '  they  are  arranged  in  chronological  order.  Cicen> 
upop  the  realitjr  of  the  scieoce  of  divina-  also  wrote  a  great  number  of  other  Avorks  oo 
tioa  written  in  44,  after  the  deatii  of  Cmv;  hiitorieal  and  misceUaoeout  subjects,  all  of 
eifited  by  Creuzor,  Kayser,  and  Moser,  Fronkf,  which  are  lost  He  oompuaed  Mverai  poenu^ 
18?8. — 3.  D<  Faio  Liber ^in^ularis,  only  a  frng-  most  of  them  in  his  earlier  years,  but  two  at  a 


meot — III.  OKATiosa  T\\e  following  is  a  list 
of  Cicero's  extant  speeches,  with  too  date  at 
vfaieh  each  was  delivered.  Hoinc  account  of 
ea«h  oratioD  is  given  soparntoly  with  the  biog- 
raphy of  the  pei-flon  princifmlly  concerned.  1. 
Pro  P.  Quiutio,  DC.  81.— 2.  Tro  Sex.  Hoscio 
Ameriuo,  80. — 3.  Pro  Q.  Ki)3cio  CooKedo,  76. 
—4.  Pro  M.  Tnllio,  71.— 6.  In  Q.  Cjecilium,  70. 
—ft.  In  Verrem  Actio  I  ,  5th  of  August,  70. — 7. 
Id  Verrem  Actio  IL  Nut  delivered. — B.  Pro 
X.  FoBttio,  69.^.  Piro  A.  CieeiiM,  69,  proha- 
Ur.— 10.  Pn>  Lego  Manilio,  66—11.  Pi-o  A. 
Clucxitio  AvitOk  6&— 12.  Pro  C.  Comelio,  65. 
—IS.  Oraiio  m  Toga  Candida,  64.— 14.  De  Lege 
Agrarta,  three  orations,  68.~15.  Pro  0.  Rabirio, 
13. — 16.  lo  CatiUoam,  four  orations^  63. — 17. 
Pro  Hurena,  68.— 18.  Piro  P.  Ooraelio  SalU.  62. 
—19.  Fr-.  A.  Lioinio  Archio,  61.-20.  Pro  L. 
Yalorio  Flacco.  69. — 21.  Post  Reditum  ijo  Senatu, 
SOi  of  September.  67.-22.  Post  Reditum  ad 
Qmrites,  6th  or  7th  of  Septcniber,  57. — 23.  Pro 
Domo  sua  ad  Pontifices,  29tb  of  September,  67. 
—24.  De  Haruspicum  Rwiponsis,  66. — 25.  Pro 
P  Sextio,  65.-26.  In  Vatmium,  66.-27.  Pro 
M.  Cfflio  Rufo.  56.-28.  Pro.  K  Coi-nelio  Balbo. 
M. — 29.  De  Provinciis  Conauhiribus,  50. — 30. 
b  L  Pisooem,  65.-31.  Pro  Cn.  Plancio,  55. 


later  period,  contuiuiug  a  history  uf  his  consul- 
ship, and  an  nccount  of  hio  oxik'  mul  recall.  A 
liiH?  id  one  of  bis  jv»oriis  contained  the  unlucky 
jiuirle  so  Well  known  to  us  from  Juvenal  (x^ 
12  2).  O  fortuncUam  natam  me  eotmde  Rtmam. 
'I'iie  best  edition  of  the  collected  works  of  Cicero 
is  by  Oreiii,  Turia,  1826-18^7,  9  vols.  8vo,  in 
thirteen  parta^-^  Q„  brother  of  the  orator,  wao 
bom  about  102,  and  was  educjitod  alou'.;  with 
his  brother,  lu  67  be  was  odile,  io  62  pretor, 
and  for  tho  n«zt  three  yoara  govorood  J^a  m 
proprxtur.  He  retiirned  to  Bomo  b  58,  and 
warmly  exerted  hiiusoU  to  pnwvro  tborooall 
of  hio  brother  fiom  haimhnieot  In  55  he  wont 
to  Gaul  :is  legatua  to  Ca;sar,  whose  approbatioo 
he  gained  by  hia  military  abilities  and  gallantry : 
ho  distlogiiiMied  himself  particularly  by  the  rc- 
»istanee  he  offered  to  a  vast  boat  of  Ouuls.  wlio 
had  attacked  bis  camp,  when  be  was  sUitioned 
for  the  winter  with  one  legion  io  the  c-untry 
of  the  Nervii,  In  61  ho  accompanied  his  broth- 
er as  le^te  to  Cilieia  ;  and  on  the  breaking  out 
of  the  cfvil  war  in  4  J  be  joined  Poinpey.  After 
the  battle  of  Pbnrsalia  he  was  pitrdone'il  by  Cnv 
par.  He  was  proscriljod  by  the  tiimnviiV  and 
was  put  to  death  in  43.  Quintus  wrote  several 
workii,  which  are  all  lost,  with  the  exception 


—52.  Pro  C.  Rabirio  Postumo,  54. — 33.  Pro  M. '  of  an  address  to  hia  brother,  entitled  J)r  Prti- 
.£milio  Scauro,  54. — 34.  Pro  T.  Aooio  Milone,  ttone  Consulatu*.  Quiotus  was  married  U>  Pum 
11—88.  Pro  M.  Marcello,  47.-86.  PlTO  Q.  Li-  |V^>t"a<  «i«ter  of  Attieno;  hnl^  from  faieompati- 
eario,  46. — 87.  Pro  Rege  Deiotaro,  45. — 38.  T)ility  of  temper,  their  union  was  an  uiili:i])py 
Orationea  PhiUppioe^  fourteen  orations  against :  one. — 7.  AL,  only  son  of  the  orator  and  his  wife 
M.  Anloalii^  44  and  48.— IV.  Enoruto.  ^eoro,  Terentu,  wao  bom  86.  Ho  aoeoropanied  hia 
tluriog  the  most  important  period  of  his  life.  |  lather  to  Cilieia,  and  served  it  Ponipey's  army 


msintained  a  close  correspondence  with  Atticus, 
Mid  with  n  wide  ohrdo  of  literary  and  politienl 

fii^nds  and  connections.  We  now  have  nj> 
Tard  of  oifi^t  hundred  letters^  undoubtedly  gcu- 
liatt  eitoiKUng  OTor  a  opaeo  of  twenty-six  years, 
aid  oommonly  arranged  in  the  following  man- 
oer:  L  JSpittolarwn  ad  Familiaret  s.  Epistola- 
nsa  «d  DivtT$o9  Libri  XVl^  a  series  of  four 
hmxlred  and  twenty-aix  epistles,  commeociofi^ 
vitli  a  btter  to  Pompey,  written  in  62,  and 
U.ra.;imliiig  with  a  letter  to  Cassius,  July,  43. 
Tkejf  are  not  placed  in  chronological  order,  but 
t!K>*e  addre9se<l  to  the  same  individuals,  with 


m  Greece,  although  be  was  then  only  aixteeo 
years  t>f  age.    In  45  ho  wao  lont  to  Atbom  to 

pursue  hi*  studies,  but  there  fell  into  irregular 
and  extravagant  habit*.  On  the  death  of  Cao- 
sar  (44)  he  joined  tho  ropnbliean  party,  served 
as  mililjn y  ti  ibune  under  Brutus  m  .Nfacedouia, 
and  after 'the  battle  of  PhiUppi  (42)  fled  to  Sex. 
Pompey  in  Sicily.  When  peace  was  concluded 
between  the  trinmvhv  and  tVoipoy  89.  Cicero 
returned  to  Rome,  was  favoraoly  received  by 
Octavianus,  who  at  length  assumed  him  as  his 
colleague  in  the  consulship  (B.C.  80,  from  18th 
of  September).    Bv  a  ftingular  coincidcfice.  tho 


thtir  replies,  where  tlicse  exist,  are  grouped  to-  dispatch  announcing  the  capture  of  the  Heel  of 
gtthor,  withootreference  to  the  date  of  the  rest —  1  Autotty,  which  was  immediately  followed  by 
2.  Kpi*ioIarum  ad  T.  Pomponium  Attlcnm  LiKri '  \n>  (b'atb,  was  addressed  to  the  new  consul  in  his 
XVL,%  series  of  three  hundred  and  ninety  six  .  official  capacity,  and  t))Ut^  says  Plutarch,  "the 
opiiUeo  addreoicd  to  Atticos,  of  which  eleven  J  divino  justice  reserved  the  completion  of  An* 
*frc  written  in  6B,  67,  65,  and  62,  the  remain-  tony's  i)niii-<bmeiit  fur  tlic  bouse  of  Cicero." — 8. 
der  after  the  end  of  62,  and  tho  lost  in  Novem-  i      »^»>  of  ^o.  6,  and  of  Pomponia,  sister  of  Atti- 


her.  44  They  are.  fur  the  must  part,  hi  ebro- 
Bologieil  Older,  although  dislocations  occur  bore 
•od  thorfti— 8.  JSpittolarum  ad  Q.  Fratretn  Libri 
BU  a  otrioo  of  twenty-nine  epistles  addressed 


ous,  was  bom  68  or  67,  ana  poriibod  with  hio 

father  in  tho  proscription,  43 

CicuYauo  (Ktj^pofl,  called  EravaA  ^'E^po^) 
in  Homer,  a  town  of  Thooprotia  in  Epirus,  m> 


to  bis  brother,  the  first  written  in  59,  the  last  in  tween  the  Acbonisian  Luke  and  the  sea. 

Wo  find  in  moot  editions  EpittUarum  odl    [Cioia&HV8^  Muaica,  a  aattTo  of  Cam^ani^ 
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ft  character  introduced  by  Horace  (fifth  satire  of 
the  first  book)  io  a  ridiculoiu  oootroveny  Viilh 
th«  bIrvo  Sarmentua] 
Cu'oNEs  (K/xovrf),  a  Thraoiao  people  oq  the 

Uc-I.irus,  aud  Dear  the  coast 

[CicrxETiiL's  {KiKvv^do^ :  now  Pontiko),  an 
ialaod  and  city  io  the  PagaaaBtu  Stous.] 

CiCYNNA  (Kfict't'i'a  :  KtKvvi'ev^),  a  doiiii!"  of  At 


sent  out  by  tJieir  father  in  seardi  of  Eorupa, 
who  had  been  carried  off  by  Jupiter  (ZeusV 
Cilix  settled  in  tho  country  called  after  hiiu  Ci> 


tica,  bt'lopgiug  to  the  tribe  Cecropia,  aud  after-  ascribed  to  rolopa. 


CiLLA  (K<?.Xo)  a  snmll  town  in  the  Troad,  on 
the  River  Cdleus,  at  tlie  foot  of  Muuat  Ciilosua^io 
the  range  of  Gargarus.  celebrated  for  its  templt 

of  A 

polio  fiiininniej  Cilkeoat  iUf 


id  to  the  tribe  Acnmantis.  >    Cilnii,  a  powerful  family  in  the  EtruaeaM 

(Ili-ii  lA  {Ki?.tKia :  Ki/i^,  fern.  K'lXioaa),  n  dis-  town  of  Arrctium,  were  driven  out  of  their  Da> 
tiict  ill  tiie  southeast  of  Asia  Minor,  burdcnog  .  Live  t^jwn  iu  B.(J.  HOI,  but  were  restored  by  the 
Io  Um  cut  on  Syria,  to  the  north  oo  Cappadoeui  liotnaus.  The  Ciluii  wore  nobles  or  Lucutaooea 
and  Lycaonia,  to  the  northwest  nnd  west  on  in  their  etutc,  and  some  of  tlunn  in  nucieut  times 
i'isidia  nnd  Painphylia.  On  all  sides,  except  niay  hiive  held  even  tlie  kingly  dignity.  (Com- 
the  west,  it  is  iueloaed  by  uitimil  botmdaries.  pare  lior^  Carm^  i,  1.^  The  name  has  been  i 
namely,  the  Mcditermucan  on  the  Bouth,  Mount  '  dered  chiefly  niemoiMOle  b/  O.  Giloiai 
Am:iuu«  on  the  east,  and  Mount  Taurus  on  the   Vid-  iLMCKSJS. 


north.  The  weetem  part  of  Cilieia  ie  interseetetl 

by  tho  offshoots  of  tiio  Taurus,  while  in  \U  east- 
ern part  the  mountain  diaiiis  iucluee  much 
luiger  tracts  of  lerd  country :  and  hence  aroee 
the  tlivinioii  of  the  country  into  C.  Aspcra  (K.  {/ 
rpaxeia^  or  rpa^etwrtf),  and  0.  Caupestris  (K. 
il  iredtttf);  the  bitter  wne  alio  ««lfed  Cilida 
Propria  (7  UUu^  K.)  Numerous  rivti-s,  among 
which  are  the  PraAMUs,  Sauub,  Cydnu!;,  Calt- 
OADXva,  and  cmidter  mountain  streams,  descend 
from  the  Taurus.  The  eastern  division,  tlirough 
which  must  of  the  larger  rivers  flow,  was  ex- 
tremely fertile,  and  the  narrower  valleys  of 
Cilida  Aspera  contained  some  lioh  tracts  of 
land;  the  latter  district  was  famed  for  fine 
breed  of  horsea  The  fir^t  itdiabitaut<»  of  the 
eouDtry  are  rapposed  to  have  been  of  the  Syr- 
inn  raee.  Tlie  mythical  story  derived  their 
name  from  Cilix,  tLe  eon  of  Agcnor,  who  start- 
ed, with  bis  brothers  Cadmus  and  Fhoenix,  for 
E'T'ipf*,  but  fitopp'  '!  s}ioi  t  on  the  const  of  Asia 


[CiLo  ec  Cmu>,  P.  Hafliva  1.  A  friend  and 

client  of  M.  Claudius  Mai cellua,  whom  he  mur- 
dered at  the  PirsQus,  B.O.  46,  at  the  iastigar 
tion,  ae  come  asserted,  of  Cmar,  bat  more  prM> 
ably  from  anijer  at  being  rcfii-eil  a  sum  «.'f  ni  'ii- 
ey  which  Cilo  wished  to  obtain  from  Marcelius 
to  reUeve  him  from  bis  embarraMnenta— 2  Jo> 
NIL'S,  procurator  of  Punlus  in  the  reign  of  Claud* 
iuS|  brought  the  Bosporan  Mithradates  to  Rome 
in  AJ>.  60,  aud  received  afterward  the  coosnhir 
iu&ignia-] 

CiMBKa,  C.  ANN'iua,  had  obtained  the  prxlor 
ship  from  Cssar,  and  was  one  of  Antony's  sup 
porters,  B.C.  43,  o'l  wluch  account  he  is  attacked 
by  Cicero.  Ho  wus  charged  with  having  killed 
liis  brother,  whence  Ciccio  calls  him  ironically 
l*hilcuLlph»9, 

CiMiita,  U  Tim  irs  (tuit  Tiilliusl  a  friend  of 
Cojsiir,  w  lxi  gave  him  the  province  of  Bithynia, 
but  subsequently  one  of  Csesar's  murderers,  BL 
C.  44.    On  tlie  tiitul  d:iv,  Citnl>er  was  foremost 


Mujor.  ami  peopled  willi  his  followers  the  plain  in  the  rank:',  under  pretext  of  preseuting  a 
of  Cilicio.    The  country  remained  independent  petition  to  Caesar  praying  for  bit  orotlier s  r*> 


Ull  the  time  of  the  IV'r.Man  Empire,  under  which 
it  formed  a  satrapy,  but  appairs  to  have  been 
itill  governed  by  its  native  prineea  Alomn- 
(ler  subdued  it  on  his  march  uito  Upper  Asia; 
aud,  after  the  division  of  his  enipiie,  it  formed 
a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Beleudds;  ita 


cull  from  exile.    After  the  assassination,  Cini 
ber  went  to  his  pi\>vince  and  raised  a  fleet, 
with  which  he  rendered  sendee  to  Ouiiae  and 

Brutus. 

CutBBi,  a  Celtic  people,  nrobablj  of  the  same 
race  aa  the  Cymry.    Via.  CwvtM,  They  ai* 


Elains  were  e<  tiled  V)V  Greeks,  nnd  the  old  in- '  generally,  but  incorrectly,  6npp)?ed  to  have  in 
abitants  were  fur  the  most  port  driven  back  j  habited  the  peuiusula  which  was  called  aflci 
into  the  monntains  of  0.  Aspera,  where  they  them  Oataaotmn  CiMnioa  (now  Jutland); 


remained  virtually  independent,  practieinij  rob 
hery  bv  knd  and  piracy  bv  sea,  till  Pompey 
drove  them  from  the  tea  hi  hit  war  amdnst  tlie 
pirates,  and.  having;  rescued  the  level  country 
from  the  power  of  Tigranes,  who  had  overrun  it, 
be  erected  it  bto  a  Roman  province,  EG.  67-66. 
The  mountain  country  was  not  made  a  province 
till  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  The  people  bore  a 
low  character  among  the  Gi'eeks  and  Ilouiona. 
Tho  Corians,  CappadoMaofl^  and  Ciiifflawi  were 
called  the  tliree  bad  K'a 

Ciuoi.«  Vyum  or  PoBT-E  (ai  Uv?.at  r^f  Ki- 
?  iKia(  :  now  Kolinboghtu),  the  chief  pass  between 
Cappadocia  and  Cilicia,  throiiirh  the  Tauruo.  oti 
the  i\»ad  from  Tyana  to  'l  uroUH.    This  was  the 


tlie  greatest  «ineer?!unty,  however,  prevailed 
amoug  the  ancients  respecting  their  original 
abode.  In  conjunction  with  we  Teuton!  and 
Ambroucs,  tli.'y  migrated  south,  with  tludr 
wives  and  children,  toward  the  close  of  the 
second  century  B.O.;  and  the  wbole  boat  it 
said  to  have  contained  three  hundred  thousand 
fighting  men  They  defeated  several  Roman 
armies,  and  caused  the  greatest  alarm  at  Rome 
In  B.C.  118  they  defeated  the  consul  Papiriue 
Carbo  near  Noreia,  and  then  crossed  over  in'o 
GauL  which  they  ravaged  in  all  directions.  In 
109  they  defeated  the  consul  Junius  Siluuus  in 
107  the  consul  Cassins  I»nginu»,  wlio  fell  in 


the  battle,  aud  in  1U5  tliey  gaiueil  their  most 
way  by  which  Alexander  entered  Cilicio.  I  brilliant  victory  near  the  Ithone  over  the  united 

(  ii-icIuM  Mark  (v  K/?/\m  i9J/'a(7aa),  thenorth- '  annies  of  tlie  consul  Cu.  MuUius  and  tl»e  pro- 
eastern  {HH'tion  of  the  Mediterranean,  between  1  consul  Scrvilius    Cojpio.    Instead   of  crossing 
Ciliciu  and  Cyprus,  as  (ar     the  Gulf  of  Issus.      tlie  Alps,  the  Cinibri,  fortunately  for  Roms^ 
Cii.ix  (K<7.<i),  son  of  Agenor  and  Telepliussa, '  marched  into  Spain,  where  they  remained  two 
was,  with  his  brothers,  Cadmus  aud  Phoiuix,  I  or  three  years.   The  Romans  meantime  had 
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keen  making  preparntiutis  to  resist  their  for- 
lBidaU«  iitm,  and  oad  placed  their  UtM>p»  uiid«r 
the  Command  ><{  M:\iui.''.  Ilio  t>arbnrian8  re- 
turnt:d  t^>  Ciaul  lu  lU2.  lu  tbut  year  theTeutoui 
wtfB  defeated,  and  cut  to  pieces  by  Marina,  near 
AqiU£  Sextia?  (now  Air)  in  (Jnul ;  and  next  year 
(I'Jl)  the  Cimbri  and  tht'ir  allies  were  hkewise 
de^iruyed  by  Marius  aud  Catulus,  in  the  deci- 
sive battle  ii{  tho  Cunipi  Ilaudii,  near  Vercella;, 
iu  the  uorth  of  Italy,  la  the  Umo  of  Augustus, 
Um  CRmbri,  who  were  then  a  people  of  no  ioi' 
portance,  seot  an  ornbrjssy  to  tlx'  oinneror. 

Cmiaua  or  CmiMCH  Mu.sa  (uuw  Monle  Cimi- 
no,  alao  Monte  Foffliano),  a  range  of  mountaioa 
in  Etruria,  thickly  covered  with  xfood,  (Sultus 
Cifttiuiua,  Silva  Cimiuiu),  near  a  lake  uf  tiie 
aaiM  mnM,  noiihweat  of  Tarqiunii,  betvMO 
the  Lacua  Vulstaiensis  and  Soracle. 

^CuucuicVM  (HtfifitpiKui',  Strab. ;  Kiftficpta 
nm^  Herod.;  aod  KififiepiKf)  Kufttj,  Stntb.:  now 
JSim-JCriutm),  a  villb;^.;  in  the  Taiirio  or  Ciiii- 
Boriao  Cheraouesua,  west  of  Jiajfa :  ia  its  oeigh- 
boriiood  mm  Uooa  Oimmerios  (now  Aphirmi$ek- 

CimmkbIi  {Kiftfiepioi),  the  oame  of  a  mythical 
and  of  an  Wrtorieal  people.  Tba  mythical  Cim- 

nterii,  rucntioncd  by  Homer,  dwelt  in  the  fur- 
thest west  ou  the  ocean,  enveloped  in  constant 
mists  aud  darkness.  Later  writers  sought  to 
locaJixe  them,  and  accordingly  placed  them 
either  in  Italy  near  the  Lake  Avemus,  or  in 
Spaio^  or  in  the  Taurie  Chersoncsus.  The  his- 
toriod  Cimmerii  dwelt  on  the  Palus  llMotia 
(tuiw  Sea  of  Azov),  iu  the  Tauric  Chcrsonesiis, 
aod  iu  Asuitio  Sarniatiu.    Driven  from  their 


bj  the  Seythiansy  they  paaeed  into  Asia 
Miii^'r  on  the  northonr<t,  an  l  penetratfil  wi  >t  115 
Ur  a»  A^Im  and  louiu.  i'licv  t^>uk  Sardis  H.C. 
<W  ia  tiie  reigo  of  Ardys,  icing  of  Lydio,  but 
they  were  expelled  from  Aaia  hy  AlyattOb  the 
grandaoD  of  Ardys. 
OiMidlauTs  B<Mr5Ri-s.  Vid.  Bonoaoa. 
CiMoi.rs  ( KZ/io/or :  Kt/iuXto^  :  now  Cnnoli  or 
ArgKiUiert),  an  ishuiil  in  the  iEgeau  Sia,  one 
of  the  Cyelndea,  between  Siphnos  and  Melo8, 
celrbraied  for  its  Hue  white  earth,  uaad  by  full- 
cis  fur  cleaning  cloths. 

Cdcojv  {Kiftuv).  1.  Son  of  Steaagonit  and 
father  c.f  Milti:i'I<  /',  victor  at  Marathon,  gained 
three  Olympic  victories  with  his  four-horse 
dariott  and  after  hb  ^rd  Tietory  was  secretly 
murdered  by  order  <«f  the  sons  of  Pisiatratus. — 
i.  Oraodeoo  of  the  preceding,  and  son  of  the 
great  ICltaadea.  On  the  death  of  his  bther 
(lie.  489),  he  was  imprisoned  ho^Mn^c  he  was 
uaable  to  pav  his  fine  of  fifty  talents,  which 
waa  erentualfyjpdd  hy  Oallias  on  hb  nmrriaigfe 
with  Elpinioe,  Cinion's  sister.  Cinion  fii"at  dis- 
tiogoished  himself  on  the  invasion  o(  Greece  by 
Xazos  (180),  and  after  the  battle  of  Phtans 
Vaa  brought  forward  by  Aristides.  Ue  fre- 
qneotly  commanded  the  Athenian  fleet  in  their , 
^greasire  wars  against  the  Persians.  His 
most  brilliant  success  was  iu  AuCk  when  he  de- 
fieated  a  lai^e  Persian  fleet,  aud  00  the  same, 
4ay  landed  and  routed  their  land  forces  also  00  ' 
iie  Rirer  Eurvmedon  ic  Pamphylia.  The 
death  of  Aristides  and  the  bauibhtnent  of  Thc- 
mistodes  left  Cimou  without  a  rival  at  Athens 
for  some  years.  But  his  ioflaeoee  gradually 
dselioMi  as  that  of  Perielea  inereassd.  In  461 


Cimon  marched  at  tiie  head  of  some  Athenian 
troops  to  the  oAsistance  of  the  Spartan.s.  who 
wore  hard  j  '■o--'"d  by  their  revohoil  fuhjt'cts. 
The  Athcuiaud  were  deeply  mortitied  bv  the  in- 
sultinff  manner  iu  which  th«r  offers  of  assist- 
ance were  dediueil,  and  were  enraged  with 
Cimou,  who  had  exposed  them  to  this  insult. 
His  enemies,  in  coosequenee,  snooeeded  in  ob>  ; 
toining  his  ostracism  this  year.  He  was  m\y- 
sequeoUy  recalled,  in  what  year  is  uucertait<,  \ 
and  through  his  interrention  a  five  years*  tmoe  ' 
was  made  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  450.  ' 
in  449  the  war  was  renewed  with  Persia;  Ci- 
mon reeeired  the  eommand,  and  with  two  bund* 
red  ships  Failed  to  Cyprus:  here,  whi!.;  be- 
sieging Citium,  illness  or  the  effects  of  a  wouud 
earned  him  oft  (%noo  was  of  a  cheerful  con- 
vivial temper,  frank  and  affublo  in  bis  manners. 
Having  obtained  a  great  fortune  by  his  share  of 
the  Persian  sptHls,  no  displayed  unbonoded  lilh 
erality.  His  orchards  nn<l  gardens  weit^  tluown 
open ;  liis  fellow  demusmeu  were  free  daily  to 
his  tables  and  his  pnbtie  bounty  vergeil  on  os- 
tontatioa  With  the  treasure  he  brought  from 
Asia  the  southern  wall  of  the  citadel  waa  built« 
and  at  his  own  private  ohaiige  the  foundation  of 
the  long  vattt  to  the  PirwuA  wiis  laid  duwu.— 
3.  Of  CleoOrBB,  a  paiut^r  of  great  renown,  fluur> 
ished  about  B.C.  460,  and  appears  to  have  been 
the  first  painter  of  perspective. 

CiNADo.v  {Kivdiuv),  the  chief  of  a  conspiracy 
against  the  Spartan  peers  {bfioioi)  in  the  first 
yearof  AgcMl  i  s  II.  (B.C.  S98-307).  The  plot 
was  discovered,  and  Ciuadon  and  the  other  eoiH 
spirators  were  put  to  death. 

CnXiCTUOM  {KivaiOuv),  of  Lacedxmoo,  one  of 
the  mobt  fertile  of  the  Cyolie  poets,  flourished 
ii.C.  705. 

CinXba  or  CimXbus  (now  Zinara\  »  Mnall 
inland  iu  the  ifCgean  Se.a,  east  of  lIaZO%  ede* 
bruted  fur  its  artichokes  Ojuvdpa). 

CiNCiNxATOi^  L.  QramiDB,  a  fitvorite  hero  of 
the  old  Roman  r<'pnMic.  and  a  model  of  old  Ri>- 
mau  fruguhty  imd  integrity.  He  lived  on  his 
farm,  emtiTating  the  land  with  his  own  haud. 
Id  B.C.  460  lie  wns  .ippointcd  consul  suffeetua 
in  the  room  of  ]'.  V'iderius.  Iu  458  he  was 
called  from  the  plough  to  the  dictatorship,  in 
Older  to  deliver  the  I'oinnn  consul  and  army 
from  the  perilous  ]>ositiou  iu  which  they  had 
been  placed  by  the  uEquians.  He  saved  the 
Roman  army,  defeated  the  enemy,  and,  after 
boldujg  the  dictatorship  only  sixteen  days,  re- 
turned to  his  fhrm.  In  489,  at  the  age  of  eighty, 
ho  was  a  second  time  appointed  dictator  to  op- 
pose tlie  alleged  machiuatious  of  6p.  Mcelius. 
Several  of  the  descendants  of  Oincmnatus  held 
the  consulship  and  cotiinhir  tiibnnatc,  but  none 
of  them  is  of  sufiicient  importance  4o  require  a 
separate  notice. 

Ci.NcTi's  Ai.iMEXTus.    Vtd,  Alimentus. 

CiMicAs  (Kiveas).  [1.  A  Thessalian  prinosb 
ooDtemporary  witis  and  an  ally  of  the  Pisistra* 
tids,  bora  at  Couium  in  Phrygia.] — 2.  A  Thes- 
salian, the  friend  and  minister  of  i'yrrhus,  kiiw 
of  Epirus.  He  was  the  most  eloquent  man  of 
his  day,  and  reminded  his  hearers  of  Denioa- 
thenes,  whom  he  heard  speak  iu  his  youth. 
Pyrrhus  prized  bis  persuasive  powers  so  highly, 
that "  the  words  of  Oioeas  (he  was  wont  to  say) 
had  won  him  more  oitiee  than  bis  own  arma^ 
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Hm  hhmI  fiunoofl  fNusage  in  bit  life  it  hit  cm- 
iMbny  to  Rome,  with  proposals  of  peace  from 
PmuM,  «IUr  the  battle  oi  Ueraclea  (B.C.  280). 
Cnoew  tpared  no  urtt  to  giun  hrw.  Tluiolct 

to  his  woiitlorful  tuoiin>ry,  on  the  day  uftor  \m 
ariival  be  was  able  (we  are  told)  to  adUreM  all 
the  senators  and  knights  by  name.  The  temte, 
however,  rejected  his  proposals  mainly  tlirough 
the  dying  eloquence  of  old  App.  Claudius  Ctecus.  ^ 
The  arabasiyiuor  returned  and  told  the  king  that , 
Ultra  uras  no  people  like  that  people — their  city 
was  a  t.  in|>l<-,  their  senate  an  nsscmbly  of  kings. 
Two  yeura  after  (278),  when  Pyrrhus  wai»  about 
to  eroes  o\-er  into  Sieilr,  Oineat  was  again  sent 
to  no^'otiate  poa(*o.  He  apptwrt  to  haTO  died 
io  Sicily  shortly  allorwurd 

CiNfikAS  {Kivfiaiag),  a  dithyrambic  poet  of 
Athens,  of  no  merit,  ridiculed  by  Aristophanes 
and  oUicr  coroic  jxietd.  But  he  had  nis  re- 
venge, for  he  succeeded  in  proeoriog  the  abo- 
liti«)n  of  the  Choragia,  at  iSw  at  TCgwdtd  com- 
edy, about  B.C.  890. 

CwoA  (now  CfficaX«  river  in  Hitpania  Tar- 
ffMooeDsis,  falls  with  the  Sicoria  into  tne  Ibcnis. 

CoiOKTdaa.  1.  A  Qaul,  one  of  the  first  men 
m  the  ei^  of  the  Treviri  (now  91ih«r,  7W«r),  at- 
tached liimsclf  to  tlio  Romans,  though  son-in- 
law  to  Indutiomarus,  the  head  of  the  iodepeod- 
ent  party.  When  this  leader  had  been  pot  to 
death  by  Caesur,  lie  V;'  camo  chief  of  his  native 
city. — [2.  Ca»ar  (B.  G.,  v,  22)  mentions  anoth- 
er Cingetorix  a  chief  of  the  Kentish  Britons.] 

CinoClum  (Cinguloiius :  now  Cingolo\  a  town 
B  Piccnum,  on  a  rock,  built  by  I^abienus  shortly 
before  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  B.C. 

CrJfNA,  ConNELTrs.  1.  L.,  the  famous  leader 
of  the  popular  parly  duriug  the  absence  of  Sulla 
b  the  East  (B.C.  87-84).  In  87  Sulla  allowed 
Cinna  to  be  elected  consul  v  itli  Cu.  Octavius, 
oo  condition  of  his  taking  an  oath  not  to  alter 
the  constitution  as  then  existing.  But  as  soon 
as  Sulla  had  left  Italy,  he  began  his  endeavor 
to  overpower  the  senate,  and  to  recall  Marius 
and  his  party.  He  was,  howerer,  defeated  by 
his  colleague  Octavius  in  the  forum,  was  obliged 
to  fly  the  city,  and  was  deposed  by  the  seoate 
from  the  eontnlate.  But  he  aooo  rrtnmed; 
with  the  assistance  of  Marius,  who  came  back 
to  Italy,  he  collected  a  powerful  army,  and  laid 
tiege  to  Rome^  The  eaptnre  of  the  dtr,  and 
the  massacre  of  Sulla's  friends  which  followed, 
more  properly  belong  to  Uie  life  of  Marius.  For 
ibe  next  three  years  (86,  85,  84)  Ciima  was 
eonsuL  In  84  Sulla  prepared  to  return  from 
Greece ;  and  Cinna  was  slain  by  his  own  troops, 
when  he  ordered  them  to  cross  over  from  Italy 
to  Oreece,  where  ho  intended  to  encounter 
Sulla. — 2.  L.,  son  of  Xo.  1,  joined  M.  L-  pidus 
in  his  attempt  to  overthrow  the  constitution  of 
Sulla,  78 ;  and  on  the  defeat  and  death  of  Lep- 
idu9  in  Sardinia,  ho  wfTit  with  M.  Perperna  to 
join  Sortorius  in  Spuiu.  Coaar  procured  his 
retail  from  exile.  Ht  wat  madt  pmtor  by 
Coesar  in  44,  bu^  was,  notwithstanding,  one  of 
the  enemies  of  the  dictator.  Though  he  would 
not  join  the  tontpimton,  he  approved  of  their 
act ;  and  so  great  wiw  the  rage  of  the  mob 
Ngainst  him,  that  they  nearly  murdered  him. 
Ktdl  btlov,  OnmA,  HsLvivai 
Oonti  C.  HsLvIutt  ft  pott  of 
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oown,  the  friend  oY  Oatulltu.  In  RO.  44  b 

was  tribune  of  the  plcbs,  when  he  wns  mun^er 
ed  by  the  mob,  who  miatook  him  for  his  oomo- 
takt  OomeHut  OtnMt  though  ho  wat  aft  tbt 
time  walkitij!^   in   Onu^t   funeral  procttticil. 
Uis  principal  work  wat  au  epic  poem  entiUtd 

Uinyt  Ha, 

CinnImus,  Joanxes  ('luaw^f  KJvra/iOf),  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  Byzantine  historians, 
lived  under  the.  £mperor  Manuel  Comoenos 
(who  reigned  AJ>.  1143-1180),  and  wrote  the 
history  of  this  emperor  and  of  his  father  Calo- 
Joannes,  in  six  books,  which  have  come  dowo 
to  us.  Edited  by  Du  Cange,  Parity  1670^  UbI, 
and  by  Meineke,  Bonn,  1 836,  8vo. 

CLsyps  or  CInJ  phvs  (Ktii'Y'i  Kiv{<;>or :  now 
TTad-iTAaAm  or  Kinifo),  a  small  river  on  the 
northern  con?'t  of  Africa,  between  the  Syrtes, 
forming  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  proper  ter- 
ritory of  the  African  Tripolia.  Tm  tfrtritt 
about  it  was  called  b^'  the  same  namc^  wd  vat 
famous  for  its  fine-haired  goat& 

CiNf  BA8  {Kivvpat\  ton  of  Apollo,  Ung  of  Cj- 
prus,  and  priest  of  the  Paphian  Venus  (Aphn> 
diteX  wbicn  latter  office  remained  hereditarr  in 
hit  fiunily,  the  CinyradsB.  l^e  wat  marritd  to 
Metharne,  the  daughter  cf  tlie  Cyprian  king 
Fyemalioo,  bv  whom  he  had  several  cfaildrcoi 
and  among  tnera  was  Adonis.  Aoeording  'to 
some  traditions,  ho  unwittingly  begot  Adonis  by 
his  own  daughter  Smyrna,  and  killed  himself  oo 
discovering  the  crime  he  had  committed.  Ac- 
cording to  other  traditions,  he  had  promised  to 
assist  Agamemnon ;  but  as  he  did  not  keep  his 
word,  he  was  cursed  by  Agamemnon,  and  per* 
ished  in  &  toi^eat  with  Apolla 

Cirrs  or  Cippus,  GENfrTL-g,  a  Roman  prjetor, 
on  whose  head  it  is  said  tlmt  horns  suddenly 
grew,  as  he  was  going  out  of  the  gates  of  the 
city,  and,  as  the  haruspices  declared  that  if  he 
returned  to  the  city  he  would  be  king,  he  im- 
posed voluntary  exile  upon  himteIC 

CiECK  (K/pA'v),  a  mytuical  sorceress,  daughter 
of  Helioe  (the  Sun)  bv  the  Occanid  Perse,  and 
sister  iBStes,  Ihrea  in  the  island  of  JEteti. 
Ulysses  tarried  a  whole  year  with  he^  after  she 
bad  changed  several  of  hu  companions  into  pi^ 
By  Ulystet  die  beeamt  flit  mother  of  Agrtut 
and  Tdcf^onus.  The  Latin  poets  relate  that 
she  metamorphosed  Scylla,  and  Picus,  king  of 
tfM  AuMHdaot. 

CincEii  (Circeionsis:  now  Circdlo,  and  tilt 
ruins  Citta  Vccchia)^  an  ancient  town  of  Latiua^ 
on  the  Promontory  Ommm,  Ibonded  by  Tar 
quinius  Superbus,  never  became  a  place  of  im 
portance,  in  consequence  of  its  proximity  t* 
the  unhealthy  Pontine  marshes.    Ihe  oyster* 
caught  off  Circeii  were  celebrated.   (Hor*  8aL 
ii^  4,  33;  Juv.,  iv.,  140.)    Some  writers  sop 
pose  Circe  to  have  resided  on  this  promontory 
and  that  heuce  it  derived  its  name. 

CiRcfsiiM  {KipKj'jatov:  now  Kfrlcfulafi),  a  c  ity 
of  Mcsojxttamia,  ou  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Eu> 
phrate^  at  the  mouth  of  the  Abonhat:  tiM  tX* 
treme  border  f  >rtres3  of  the  Raman  tmpiM. 

CiaoDS.    Vid.  iioiCA. 

Cmran  (K^ifif),  a  town  m  Fhotw^  on  • 
mountain  of  the  game  name,  whith  k  ttparattd 
by  a  valley  from  Parnassus. 

Oatasa.    FU  Oaata.  . 

Cmca,  afterward  OombamtIiu  (ndnt  at  Om 
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a  eitj  of  the  Ifassylii  fai  Knmidb, 

fifty  RoiiioQ  miles  frum  tho  sea ;  tho  cnpital  of 
STptuuc,  aod  of  Madinusa  and  bis  'BUoc«Mors. 
lU  posltioD  on  a  height,  surrouoded  by  the  River 
Amptagas,  nindc  it  almost  impregnable,  as  the 
KiHuons  found  in  the  JugurtliiiH',  ntiil  the  Frfnoli 
io  tb«  Algerine  wars,  it  wu«  rt;6torcd  by  Cuu- 
•IratiiM  the  Grcati  io  hoDor  of  wbom  it  NO^Tcd 
ili  latiir  name. 

[Ckmcs.  M.  1.  Tribune  of  the  plebs  B.C.  67, 
Um  jmr  in  whieb  (Semo  was  recalled  from  ban- 
i*linifnt,  twk  an  .notive  part  in  Cicero's  favor, 
iii  wa<  uttoi  ward  defenoed  by  Cicero  when  ac- 
oi  hnborv  (omftilM),  but  ooold  not  obtain 


a  verdict  in  his  fu 


v<  >r.- 


Tx,  one  of  Caspar's  offi- 


een  io  the  African  w^ar,  commanded  part  of  the 

[Cis.«A  {Kiaoa),  a  city  of  tlic  Jacctani  in  Ilis- 
paoia  Tarracooeoaia ;  called  by  lavy  (xjo,  60) 
Ammm  (wh«r«  for  Bcimia  Alseheftki  writes  dt- 

m),  and  probably  tho  Cinna  of  Ptolemy.] 

CiaMca(  Kterorrvf).  1.  A  king  in  Thrace,  and 
Mier  af  Itieanoi,  or,  aeeording  to  othen,  of  Hec- 
uba, who  is  hence  called  CissKis  (Ktaff^ff). — [2. 
ixn  uf  Mclampus^  fought  on  the  side  of  Tumus, 
■id  WM  slain  by  iBncas.] 
Cis&Ia  {Kicoia),  a  very  fertile  district  of  Susi- 
the  Choaspes.  lli.?  iiilmbitants  {Kiaaioi) 
awtld  free  people,  resembliug  the  Pertsiaus 
eir  manners. 
CiSBVS  (KtTC'jf),  a  town  in  Mnfednnia,  on  n 
mountain  of  the  sunu>  name,  south  of  The&aalou- 
•ei»  to  which  latter  place  its  inlmbltaiitB  were 
Inra^plaulfd  by  Ca;- sunder. 

Cf>T!ii:»iK  {KioHijvr]).  1.  A  town  on  tho  coast 
of  >i\  i^'iiu  on  the  promontory  of  Pyrrha,  on  the 
Gulf  of  AdrninytUnm. — 2.  (X(»w  Castdlloiso), 
u  island  and  town  on  the  coast  of  Lycia. — 3.  lu 
iM  nytineal  geography  of  .Aebylus  {Prom^ 
1W)  the  **  plains  of  Gtsthene"  are  niMe  the  abode 
•(  the  (iorgoua. 

CmiACNC  {KiOaipuvx  now  (Hthmm,  and  its 
biirh'  5ummit  Elatia),  a  loftv  range  of  muunt- 
vus,  fie|iarate<l  JBceotia  from  Megaris  and  Attica 
It  WM  covered  with  wood,  abonnded  in  game, 
laiwa''  the  s.j-  uc  of  several  celebrated  legends 
Is  mythology.  It  was  said  to  have  derived  its 
ssme  fliom  Cithseroo,  a  mythical  king  of  Bcpo- 
tia.  Its  highest  summit  was  saered  to  the 
Citharonian  Jupiter  (Zeus),  and  here  was  cele- 
brated the  feetival  called  JJcedala.    Vid.  Diet. 

rrrnARisTA,  a  eoa-port  town  (now  CilnKlr), 
tOii  a  pruinoutory  (now  Cape  d'Aiglr)  in  Oallia 
Karbooeosis,  near  Massilia. 

Cirim  (Kf'nov  :  Kxritvf).  1.  (Ruins  near  Lar 
utta),  one  of  the  nine  chief  towns  of  Cynru.-^, 
vith  a  harbw  and  salt-works,  two  hnodrea  sta- 
dia friim  Salami?,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tctius : 
bcre  Cimoo,  the  celebrated  Athenian,  died,  and 
ZoHk  the  Isnodcr  el  tbe  Stoie  sdiool,  wm  bora 
— i.  ▲  town  in  Me4)»doiiia,oD  a  wonntein  CStius, 
■oribwest  of  Beroea. 

C!v8  (K(Of  :  KZof  or  Ktior,  CiAms:  now  Ohio, 
»l3o  Gkendxo  and  Kanlik).  1.  An  ancient  city  in 
Bitbjrnia,  on  a  bay  of  the  Propontis  called  Ci&- 
am  Sinus,  was  colonized  by  the  Milesians,  and 
became  a  place  <jf  much  eommercial importance. 
It  jdoed  the  /Elolian  leagtie,  and  was  (festroyed 
bj  I^lip  IIL,  kin^  of  Macedonia,  but  was  re- 
Mt  I7  ArnriM^  nqg  of  Bttbjaiai  flrnn  whom 


it  was  called  PacsTAs.— [-2.  A  riTer  of  Low« 

Mrpsia,  flowing  into  tho  Jster  or  Danube.] 

[CivicA  CkrlAus,  under  the  Emperor  I>omi> 
tiau,  proconsul  of  Asia :  he  was  put  to  death  by 
the  ompmvr's  orders,  Just  before  A.D.  90.1 

CivIms,  ClavdIi-r,  sometimes  called  Jui.n.'^ 
the  leader  of  the  Batavi  in  their  revolt  frum 
Roma,  AJ>.  69-70.  Ho  was  of  the  Batavian 
royal  race,  and,  like  Hiinuibal  and  Sertorius.  had 
lost  Hu  eye.  His  brother,  Julius  Paulus,  wjis 
put  to  death  on  a  false  charge  of  treason  by 
Fonteius  C'apito  (A.D.  67  or  68).  who  sent  Civilis 
in  chains  to  ^leru  at  liome,  where  ho  was  heard 
and  acquitted  by  Ualba.  He  was  afterward 
prefrct  of  n  c  hort,  but  under  Yitelliue  ho  hi?- 
came  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  army,  aud 
with  difficulty  escaped  with  his  lifSa^  He  vowed 
vengeance.  His  countrymen,  who  were  shuine- 
fuUy  treated  by  the  officers  of  ViteUius,  were 
eaauy  indneed  to  rsToltt  and  th«^  were  joined  by 
the  Canninefates  aud  Frisii.  He  took  up  arms 
under  pretence  of  supporting  the  cause  of  Ves> 
oasian,  and  deiigated  in  suceession  the  generals  of 
ViteUius  in  Gaul  and  Germany,  but  he  continued 
in  open  revolt  even  after  the  death  of  Yitelliua 
In  70  Civilis  gaiue<i  fresh  victories  over  the  Ro- 
mans, l)iit  was  at  length  defeuto.!  in  the  course 
of  the  year  by  Petilius  C<  i  *alis.  who  had  been 
sent  into  Germany  with  an  immense  army. 
Peace  was  concluded  with  the  Butavi  on  terms 
fav«rahle  to  the  latter, but  wc  do  not know  what 
bccauic  of  Civilis. 

CialaA  (KtVapa),  a  mountain  fortrese  in  the 
district  of  Phazenionitis  in  Pontus ;  once  a  royal 
residence,  but  destroyed  before  Strabo's  time. 

C1.ADAI-S  (KXttdaof  or  KXuJeofX  a  riT«r  in 
Elis,  flows  into  tlie  Alpheii.s  at  Olympia. 

CLAXPKTiA,  called  by  the  Greeks  Laxpctu 
(XanntrtOf  Aa/ifr^eca),  a  town  of  Bmttiwn,  co 
the  western  coa«t :  in  niins  in  Pliny's  time. 

Clamis.  1.  (Now  6'Atano),  a  river  of  Etruria, 
rises  south  of  Arretiuni,  forma  two  small  lakes 
near  Clu*ium,  ■\v.  ~t  of  Lalie  Trasimenus,  and 
flows  into  the  Tiber  east  of  Vulsinii.— 2.  The 
more  anaeot  name  of  tbe  Uriahs.  (Now  fiVen 
in  Steicrmark),  a  river  in  the  Nerio  Alpa^ 

Clanil's.    Vid.  LiTEaxua. 

ClXbuh  (v  K/.(/pof  :  ruins  near  Zille),  a  small 
town  on  tho  Ionian  coast,  near  Colophon,  with  a 
celebnited  temple  and  oracle  of  Apoihv  aw> 
name<l  Clarius. 

[CtXra  s,  one  of  the  companions  of  JESneas.^  • 

Ci  Ain  Hfjc  Erucius,  a  friend  of  the  younger 
Pliny,  fought  imder  Trajan  in  Uie  East,  aud  took 
Seleucia,  AJ).  116.  His  son  Sextus  was  a  pa- 
tron  of  literature,  and  waa  consul  under  Antoni* 
i  uus  Pius,  A.D.  146. 

!  CLAsaiom^  JinJoa,  a  dietiogoiabed  man  of  tbe 
■  Treviri,  was  prefect  of  nn  ata  of  the  Treviri  in 
1  the  Kouiau  army  under  ViteUius,  AJ).  69,  but 
I  afU)rward  joined  CXTtlis  in  his  rebelUon  agidnrt 
I  the  Romans.    I7<i  Crvius. 

CLAsriniuM  (now  Vatt^gio  or  BcJiiaicggio),  % 

fortified  town  of  the  Ananeein  Oallim  Oispadano, 

not  far  from  the  Fo^  CD  the  road  fium  Dertona 

to  Plaoentia. 
Olatsbita,  a  Ibrtiiied  town  in  OaUin  Ois|Ni> 

daua.  not  fur  from  Bononia:  ita  name  ia  retwued 
'  in  the  small  river  Quaderna, 
;    ClaodIa.   1.  QuiNTA,  a  Roman  matron,  not  a 
IVcatal  Yiishi,  aa  ia  fteqneDtly  atatad.  When 
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Hm  v«Mel  «aaTejiiig  the  image  of  Cybcle  from 
Pessiuua  to  Rome  had  stuck  fust  ia  a  &hallow  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  the  soothsayers  annouDced 
fhafc  ooly  ft  duMte  womao  ixmld  mof%  it  Clau- 
dia, who  had  been  accused  of  incontinence,  took 
hold  of  the  rope,  and  the  vessel  forthwiUi  fol- 
lowed h«r,  RC.  S.  Or  Clodu,  ekkat  of 
the  three  sisters  of  P.  Clodins  Pulcher,  the  en- 
emy of  Cioero,  married  Marcius  rex. — 3.  Or 
Cloiha,  ■eeond  ^ter  of  P.  Olodius,  married  Q. 
Metellus  Celer,  but  became  infamous  fur  her  de- 
baucheriea,  and  vaa  sospected  of  havipg  poison- 
ed ber  husband  (Hoero  in  his  letters  firaquentlj 
calls  her  Bodnig. — i.  Or  Cu>DlA,  youngest  sister 
of  P.  Clodius,  married  L.  LucuUus,  to  whom  she 

E roved  unfaithful.   All  three  sisters  are  said  to 
ave  had  inoeatnooe  intereowM  with  their  broth- 
er Pub)  ins. 

Ci-ALpiA  Gens,  patriciuii  nud  plebeian.  The 
patrician  Olaudii  were  of  Sabine  origin^  and 
came  to  Rome  in  B.C.  604,  wlieu  they  were  re- 
ceived umoug  the  patricians.  Vld.  Claudius, 
No.  1.  They  were  noted  for  their  pride  and 
liau^litineps,  tlioir  disdain  for  the  laws,  nnd  their 
liatrvd  of  the  plebeian:}.  They  bore  various  ear- 
names,  which  are  given  under  Otaunroa,  with  the 
ezeeption  of  those  with  the  co;^nomen  Nero,  who 
are  better  known  under  the  latter  name.  The 
Plebeian  ^andii  v«e  divided  into  several  fiun* 
ilies,  of  which  the  most  eelebrKted  was  that  of 
Uakcblus. 

CLAVDilmn,  CLAuofm,  flie  last  of  the  Latin 

classic  poets,  flourished  under  Theodosius  and  lii-* 
wus  Arcadius  and  Uooorius.  He  was  a  native 
of  AlezandrsB,  and  remored  to  Rome,  where  we 
find  him  in  A.D.  395.  He  enjoyed  the  patron- 
age of  the  all-powerful  Stilicbo^  by  whom  he 
was  raised  to  offioes  of  honor  and  emolument 
A  statue  was  erected  to  his  Iionor  in  the  Forum 
of  Trajan  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  the  inscrip- 
tion on  which  was  dIsooTered  at  Kome  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  He  also  enjoyed  the  patron- 
age uf  the  Empress  Serena,  through  wh(»e  inter- 
poeition  he  gained  a  wealthy  wife.  The  last  his- 
toriettl  alloeiun  in  his  writings  belongs  to  404 ; 
wlieoce  it  is  supfwsed  that  he  may  have  been  in- 
volved in  the  misfortunes  of  Stiiicho^  who  was 
put  to  death  in  408.  Pic  was  a  heathea  His 
extant  works  are,  1.  Tlie  throe  nnnofryrics  on  the 
third,  fourtli,  and  Bi.\th  confubLipa  of  Honorius. 
2.  A  poem  on  tlic  nuptials  of  Hoaorios  and  Mar 
t  in,  Four  short  F'tscmnino  lays  on  \ho  satne 
subjccL  4.  A  panegyric  on  the  coU8ulj»hip  t>f 
Probinos  and  Olybrius,  6.  The  praises  of  Stili- 
cho,  in  two  books,  and  a  panegyric  on  his  consul- 
Ahip,  in  one  boolc.  6.  The  praises  of  JSereoa,  the 
wife  of  StiKdMi.  *l.  A  ipenogyrie  oo  the  eoaenl> 
^hip  of  Havius  Mallius  Theodoi  us.  8.  The  Epi- 
thahuuium  of  Falladius  and  Ceierin&  9.  An 
■nvcetive  against  Rufinus,  in  two  books.  10.  An 
*nveetive  against  Kutropius,  in  two  books  11. 

£eUo  OildonicOt  the  first  book  of  an  histor^ 
ical  poem  on  flie  war  in  AfHea  against  Otldo. 
1 2.  IJ''  Bello  Oetico,  an  historical  poem  on  the 
successful  campaign  of  Stilicho  aeainst  Alaric 
and  the  Ootha,  coneluAng  with  the  battle  of  Pol- 
leutio.  13.  Jiapttu  PromjAnot,  three  books  of 
an  unfinished  epic  on  the  rape  of  Proeerpiua. 
14.  Oigantomaekia,  a  fragment  extending  to  one 
hundred  and  tweoty-eight  lines  only.  16.  Five  j 
short  epistles.  1 6.  ^SidjfUia  a  coUeoUoa  of  ssTeo ' 
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poems,  chiefly  on  subjeets  oonneeted  with  natnnl 

history.  17.  Epigramniata,  a  oollectiuu  of  (-hoit 
occasional  pieces.  The  Christian  hymns  fuuud 
among  his  poema  in  most  ediUons  are  eerteialf 

spurious.  The  poems  of  Claudian  are  distin- 
guished by  purity  of  language  and  real  poetieat 


genina.  The  best  edition  is  by  Barmam,  Amsl, 

1760. 

CLAUDidrtiua  iJOMvdUtnokiQ^  the  name  of 
some  dties  eallea  after  the  fiopenNr  CUodiwi^ 

the  chief  of  which  were,  1.  In  Bithynia  (m4 
Bitutnjum).  2.  A  colony  in  the  district  of  Ga< 
taenia,  In  Oappadocta. 

Claudius,  patrician.  T'tdl  Clauma  Gnft 
1.  App.  Clauoios  SabInus  R£oiLLE.\-Kia,  a  tiabioe 
of  the  town  of  R^illum  or  Regilli,  who  in  hb 
own  country  bore  the  name  of  Attus  Clausni^ 
being  the  advocate  of  peace  with  the  liomanj^ 
when  hostilities  broke  out  between  the  two 
nations,  w  itlulKW  with  a  large  train  of  f(.>llov- 
er«  to  Rome,  13.C.  504.  He  was  received  into 
the  rankfi  of  the  patricians,  and  lauds  beyoiul  the 
Anio  were  assigned  to  his  followers,  «  ho  were 
formed  into  a  new  tribe  called  the  Cliuxiiau. 
Ue  exhibited  the  characteristics  which  marked 
his  descendants,  and  showed  the  most  bitter 
hatred  toward  the  plebeians.  He  was  e<>nf.ul 
495,  and  his  conduct  toward  the  plcb«iuua  led 
to  Uieir  secession  to  the  Muds  Sacer,  494w — ^2. 
Aft.  Cl.  Sab.  Regilu  son  of  No.  1,  consul  471, 
treated  the  soldiers  whom  he  commanded  with 
such  severity  that  his  troops  deserted  Yam, 
Next  year  he  was  iinprachcd  by  two  of  the 
tribunes,  but,  according  to  the  oommuo  story, 
he  died  or  killed  himself  before  the  triaL — t. 
C.  Clk  Sau,  Rkoilu,  brother  of  No.  2,  consul 
460,  when  App.  Uerdouius  seized  the  Cupitot 
Though  a  staneh  supporter  of  the  Patrioana, 
ho  warned  the  decemvir  Apj>ius  agaiti^t  lui  im- 
moderate use  of  his  power.  His  remou&lninces 
being  of  no  avail,  be  withdrew  to  Regilium. 
but  returned  to  defend  Appius  when  iu)pcu<rb«d. 
— i.  App.  Cl.  Csassds  Rkoilu  Sab.,  the  decem- 
vir, commonly  considered  son  of  No.  2,  but  more 
probably  the  same  person.  He  was  cont^ul  461, 
and  on  the  appointment  of  the  decemvirs  in 
that  year,  ho  became  one  of  them,  and  was 
reappointed  the  I'ullowing  year.  His  real  dkU^ 
acter  now  betrayed  ilsolf  in  the  most  tyrannous 
conduct  toward  the  plebeians,  till  his  altcxupt 
against  Virginia  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
dcccmvirate.  Appius  was  impeached  by  Vir- 
ginius,  but  did  not  live  to  abide  his  triui.  Ue 
either  killed  himself,  or  was  put  to  death  in 
prison  by  order  of  the  tribunes. — 5.  A  PP.  CiMh 
PIUS  C^cus,  became  blind  before  his  old  age. 
In  his  censorship  (312X  to  which  he  was  elected 
without  having  been  consul  previously,  be  built 
the  Apoiau  aqueduct,  and  commenced  the  Apui- 
an  roan,  whim  was  eontlnoed  to  Capua,  ue 
retained  the  censoI^hip  four  years  in  <ij)p.isilion 
to  the  law  which  limited  the  length  of  the  office 
to  eighteen  months.  He  was  twice  eonenl  m 
307  and  296  ;  and  in  the  latter  year  he  fought 
agauist  the  Sanmites  and  Etru&cans.  In  hie 
old  age,  Appius,  by  bis  eloquent  speech,  iodueed 
the  senate  to  reject  the  terms  of  peace  wliioh 
Cineas  had  proposed  on  behalf  of  Pyrrhns.  Ap- 
pius was  the  earliest  Roman  writer  in  proaa 
and  verse  whose  name  has  come  dow  n  to  ia> 
He  waa  the  author  of  %  pom  koovn  to  Cioeio 
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Arui^h  tba  Greek,  and  he  alio  wrote  a  legal 
treatise,  Ih  Ururpationibmi.    He  left  foar  sons 
aad   live  daughters.    [Some  fra^mentii  of  hh 
speeches  are  gireo  by  Mejer,  Oratontm  Jioma- 
— nun  FrarfinrrUa,  Zurieli,  1842,  p.  lOo-O.l — 6. 
Art-.  Ci..  Cacdex,  brother  of  N'o.  5.  dciivoil  his 
gui'miuie  fiura  iiis  atteutiou  tu  naval  afTuirs.  lie 
vas  comul  264,  aod  conducted  the  war  against 
(ho  Carthaginians  in  Sicily. — 7.  P.  Cl.  Pi  Lf  heu. 
sou  of  No.  5,  consul  249,  attacked  tLu  Cat  tha- 
gmMn  fleet  in  tiie  harbor  of  Drcpouum,  in  defi- 
ance of  the  aujjuries,  axid  was  dcf.  at.-d,  with  the 
loM  of  almost  all  hi^  forces,   lie  was  recalled 
md  commanded  to  appobt  a  dietetor,  and  tiitrd- 
■poD  named  H.  Claudius  Olycms  or  Olicia,  the 
•on  of  a  freedmao,  but  the  nomination  was  im- 
mwHatr  ly  niperMdsd.  He  was  hnpeMhed  and 
aoedamned. — S.  C.  Cr„  CKNTim  or  Cirvro,  son 
«C  Na  6,  ooosul  240»  and  dictator  218.— 9.  Tul 
Gu  NxBO^  soo  ti  Va  5.  An  Mooimt  of  hit  de- 
Bceiidrtnta  is  given  under  Nero. — 10.  Ait.  Cl. 
^nuaoM,  aoD  of  Na  7,  ndile  217*  £»qght  at  Can- 
wm  SIA.  and  waa  pnaCor       wbeo  ba  waa  aent 
■Ao  Sicily.    He  was  consul  212,  and  died  211 
af  a  wotuxl  which  he  received  in  a  battle  with 
Hannibal  before  Capua. — II.  Arr.  Cl.  Pulchkk, 
ion  of  No.  10,  served  in  Qreece  lor  some  years 
onder  Flamioinus,  Biebius,  and  Olabrio  (1  OT- 
IS 1).    Ue  was  praetor  187  and  consul  185,  when 
be  gainad  aome  advaotagea  Avar  the  lu;^unian 
Lij^rians.     Ho  was  cent  as  an»l)iis?iidor  to 
Greece  184  and  176.  — 12.  P.  Cl.  Pllcher, 
broCkarof  No.  ll,  curule  sedile  189,  prst<jr  1H8, 
and  coMul  184. — 1.3.  C.  Cl.  Pulches.  brother 
of  Nos.  11  and  12,  prxtor  180  and  cousul  177, 
when  ba  dafoated  the  Istrians  and  Liguriaos. 
He  was  censor  160  with  Tiberiui*  Si'n)j)rouiu8 
Oracchua    He  died  167. — 14.  Ai-p.  Ci-  Cknto, 
■dBa  178  and  praetor  175,  vthea  he  fouj^ht  with 
Bucce*'-'   ftcninst  the   Coltiberi  in  Spaiu.  Ho 
afterward  served  in  Thesaaly  (17  3)^  Macedonia 
<mX  and  mjrimiffl  (170)/— 1ft.  Air.  Ou  Pvir 

CBXa,  son  of  No.  11,  cousul  M3,  dofonted  tBc 
Salaiai,  an  Alpine  tribe.  On  hie  return  a  tri- 
amph  was  refoiad  bim ;  and  trbeo  ooa  of  the 

tribunes  attempted  to  drag  him  froni  his  ear, 
bis  daoght^ir  Claudia,  one  of  the  Vestal  Viigins, 
mdM  hf  Ui  aide  up  to  tbe  ObpitaL  He  was 

censor  136.  He  gave  one  of  his  daughters  in 
marriage  to  Tiberius  Gracchus,  and  in  133,  with 
TSberios  and  C.  Oraoohue,  was  appointed  trium- 
vir for  the  division  of  tbe  lands.  He  died 
shortly  after  Tiberius  Gracchus. — 16.  C.  Clau- 
Drcs  PuLCBKa.  curule  a^dUe  yy,  prator  in  Sicily 
96,  coiuHuI  in  <J2. — 17.  Att.  Cl.  Pixlcuu,  consul 
79,  and  afterward  governor  of  Macedonia. — 18. 
App.  Cl.  PuLCHta,  pnctor  89,  belonged  to  SuUu's 
party,  and  perished  in  the  great  battle  before 
Home  82. — 19.  App.  Cl.  Pi  lciiek,  eldest  son 
of  Na  IH.  In  70  he  served  in  Asia  under  his 
brother-in-law  Lucullus;  in  67  be  was  pnctor, 
aii'l  though  he  did  not  openly  oppose  Cicero's 
recall  from  banishment,  he  tacitly  abetted  the 
pfeotodingi  of  his  brother  Publiua  In  56  be 
was  proprajtf  r  in  Sardinia ;  and  in  54  was  Cf>n- 
a«l  with  Ik  l>umitius  Ahenobarbus,  whoa  a  re- 
^— waa  broogbt  about  between  hnn  and 

Qaanv  through  tlie  intcrvenllMti  (if  P()inp«'y. 
b  M  be  went  as  proconsul  to  Cilicia,  which  he 
~  tvith  tyranny  and  rapacity.  Ll  61  be 
led  in  (ba  fOfmoMofc  bjf  Giaav^ 
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whose  appaointment  Appiua  received  with  dis* 
pleasure.  On  his  return  to  fiome  he  was  im* 
i>?ached  by  l)ola)>«  Ihi,  but  was  RCf|uitto<l.  In  50 
he  was  censor  with  ij.  Piao,  and  cxpcUcd  sev- 
eral of  Ca»ar'a  friends  from  the  senate.  On 
tlie  breaking  out  of  (ho  civil  war,  49,  he  fled 
with  Pompey  from  Italy,  and  died  in  Greece 
balbra  tba  battb  <rf  Hianalia.  He  waa  an  au 
gur,  and  wmto  a  work  on  the  augural  discipline 
which  he  dedicated  to  Cicero.  He  waa  alee 
distinguished  far  bio  legal  and  antiqaarian 
knowledge. — 2't.  C.  Cl.  Pi  lcueh,  second  sou 
of  No.  18,  was  a  legatus  of  Ciesar,  6S,  pr»tor 
66»  and  propretor  b  Aafai  68.  On  Uo  retora  ba 
was  accus<^d  of  ext<)rli<in  by  M.  Scrviliup,  who 
was  bribed  to  drop  the  prosecution.  He  died 
sbortly  aftflrward— 91.  v.  Oi.  FUlobsb,  aoa> 
ally  called  Clodii's  and  D<^t  Claudius,  the  younf»- 
est  son  of  Na  18,  the  notorious  enemy  of  Ch 
and  one  of  tiw  moet  profligate  diaraetefa 
of  a  pr<ifliL:ato  age.  In  70  ho  ecrved  under  Iiis 
brother-io-law,  h,  Lucullus,  in  Asia;  but»  dio* 
pleased  at  not  being  treated  br  Ltioallaa  wiUi 
the  distinction  he  bad  cxpeeteii,  be  encouraged 
tbe  soldiers  to  mutiny.  He  then  betook  himself 
to  his  other  brother-in-law,  Q.  Marcius  Rex, 
proconsul  in  Cilicia,  and  was  intrusted  by  him 
with  the  eommand  of  the  fleet  He  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  pirates,  who,  however,  dismiss 
ed  him  without  ransom,  thron-li  fear  of  Pom- 
pey. He  next  went  to  Antioeh,  anil  joined  the 
S^'rians  in  making  war  on  the  Arabians.  On 
his  return  to  iiome  in  M  ba  impeached  Catiline 
for  extortion  in  hia  government  of  Africa,  but 
was  bribeii  by  Catiline  to  lot  him  escape.  In 
64  he  accompanied  the  proprcotor  L.  Murena 
to  Gallia  Transalpina,  where  he  resorted  to  the 
most  nefariwis  methods  of  procuring  money. 
In  62  be  profimed  tbe  mrsteries  of  'tba  Bona 
Dca,  wbieli  were  celebrated  by  the  Roman  ma- 
trons in  the  house  of  Caesar,  wiio  was  then  pra- 
ter, by  entering  tbe  boose  disguised  aa  n  fsnala 

musicum,  iji  onl  r  to  meet  Pnnijxia,  Cjcsar's 
wife,  with  whom  he  had  an  iutrigue.  He  was 
diseoTarad,  aad  next  rear,  61,  wben  qutestor, 
was  brought  to  trial,  but  ol<tuincd  on  acquittal 
by  bribiog  the  judge*.  Ho  had  attempted  to 
prove  an  aUbi,  Dot  Cieero^s  eridenee  aboired 
that  Clodius  was  with  him  in  Hume  only  tlire*^ 
hours  before  he  pretaidod  to  have  been  at  Is- 
teramna.  Cicero  attacked  Clodius  in  the  senate 
wltli  great  Tebemeucc.  In  order  to  revenge 
himself  upon  Cicero,  Clodius  was  adopted  into  a 
plebeian  family  that  he  might  obtain  the  formid- 
able power  of  a  tribune  of  the  [tlelis.  He  was 
tribune  58,  and,  supported  by  the  triumvirs  Cae- 
sar, Pompey,  and  Crassus,  drove  Cicero  into 
eiiia;  but,  notwitbatamUng  all  hia  cfTorti^  1^ 
wj\»  unable  to  prevent  the  reonll  of  Cicero  in 
the  following  year.  Vid,  Cicero.  In  66  Ck>' 
dius  was  lodUe,  and  attempted  to  bring  Ida  ana> 
my  Milo  to  trial.  Eaeh  had  a  large  gang  of 
gladiators  in  his  pay,  and  froqueot  fights  took 
place  in  the  afreets  of  Rome  betwaen  the  two 
parties.  In  Tt^,  when  CliMliug  wa.s  a  candidate 
for  tltc  pra'torship,  and  Milo  fur  the  consulship^ 
the  eootests  between  tbem  became  more  vio- 
lent and  flespcrate  than  ever.  At  length,  on  tbe 
20th  of  .Tanuanr,  62,  Clodius  and  Milo  met,  ap 
parcntly  by  aoeidiBl»  an  tba  Appfaui  Bond  oaar 
BofiUak  ,Ao  afti^  miad  between  tbair  M 
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Ipfwm,  fa  which  ClodiiiB  was  murdered.  The 
mob  wns  infuriated  at  the  death  of  their  favor- 
ite ;  ftud  such  tumults  followed  at  the  burial  of 
Clodius,  that  Pompey  was  appoioted  sole  oon- 
tttl  in  order  to  restore  order  to  the  state.  For 
tlM  procee<liDgs  which  followed,  rid  Milo.  The 
ieeond  wife  of  ClcKiius  was  the  notorious  Fulvia. 
— 22.  Arp.  Cl.  Pulcbkr,  the  elder  son  of  No. 
20,  was  oae  of  the  accusers  of  Milo  oo  the  death 
of  p.  CloditM,  62.-28.  App.  Cl.  PtTLOni,  broth- 
er of  No.  22,  joined  bis  brother  in  prosecuting 
Milo.  As  the  two  brothers  both  bore  the  prae- 
Bomm  Appius,  it  is  probable  that  one  of  oiem 
was  adopted  by  tlieir  uncle  Appius.  Vid.  No. 
19. — 24.  Skz.  Cloqius,  probably  a  desoeodant 
of  8  ttttdaum  of  ^  Olaadia  geos,  wu  a  man 
of  low  OOlkKtioo,  and  the  chief  iiistrunimt  of  P. 
Clodius  fai  all  bit  Mts  of  violeaoe.  Ou  Uie  death 
of  llie  Utter  in  t%  ho  urged  oo  the  people  Co 
revenge  the  dojith  of  their  leader.  For  his  net* 
of  violeaoe  oa  tbia  oooaeioD»  be  waa  brought  to 
trial,  WM  ooBdanmidi  and  allor  roBMioIng  ia 
exile  eight  7«am»  WW  rMtoNd  ia  44  IL  Ad- 
lonios. 

ClaudIcb  I,  Roman  emperor  AJ>.  41— M. 
Bis  full  name  waa  Tib.  Claudius  Dacsos  Naao 
OmCAirrcus.  He  was  the  younger  son  of  Dru- 
sus,  the  brother  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  and 
of  Antoaia,  and  was  bom  on  August  lst»  BlC. 
10,  at  Lyons  in  Gaul.  lu  youth  he  was  weak 
and  sicklv,  and  wus  neglected  and  despised  by 
his  relsnves.  When  he  ^ew  up  lie  devoted 
tJie  greater  part  of  his  tiir.f  to  Htcmry  pursuita, 
but  waa  not  allowed  to  take  nny  jxirt  in  public 
litSiirs.  He  bad  reached  the  age  of  fifty,  when 
he  wns  suddenly  raised  by  the  stddiers  to  the 
iinperiul  throae  after  the  murder  of  Caligula, 
daodios  WW  not  cruel,  but  the  weakness  of  his 
chnmrt<»r  made  him  the  slave  of  his  wives  and 
freed  meu,  and  thus  led  him  to  consent  to  acts 
of  tyrsnmr  wfahsh  Im  would  novor  havo  oom- 
niitted  of  his  own  accord.  H«  was  married 
four  times.  At  the  time  of  his  accession  he 
Was  narried  to  bis  tiUrd  wife,  tha  noCorioos 
Valeria  Messalina,  who  governed  him  for  some 
years,  together  with  the  freedmao  NaroiMtu^ 
nUas^  and  others.  After  tiie  ^xeeatloo  of  Mes- 
salina, A.D.  48,  a  fate  which  she  richly  merited, 
ClAodiais  was  still  more  unfortunate  in  oboosioig 
farhis  wifSeUsvieee  Agripptoa.  8he  |irtTaile«l 
upon  him  to  set  aside  his  own  son,  Britannicus, 
and  to  adopt  her  son,  Nero,  that  she  might  secure 
Um  soooessiflo  for  the  latter.  Claudius  soon  after 
rs^retted  this  step,  and  wns,  in  consequence, 
poisoned  by  Agrippina,  54.  Several  public 
works  of  great  utiUty  were  executed  by  Claudi- 
na.  He  built,  for  example,  the  famous  Claudian 
aqundnot  (now  Aqtia  Claudia),  the  port  of  0*- 
tiu,  and  the  emissary  by  which  the  water  of 
LaJie  Fueinua  was  carried  into  Uie  River  liris. 
In  bis  reign  the  southern  part  of  Britain  waa 
made  a  iioman  provmee,  and  Claudius  himself 
VfVl  lo  Britain  ia  48,  where  he  remained,  liow* 
iVir»  only  a  short  time,  leaving  the  conduct  of 
tha  War  t^  his  graerals.  Gladius  wrote  sev- 
aral  historical  works,  all  of  whieh  bava  perish* 
ed.  Of  these,  one  of  the  most  important  waa  a 
history  of  Etruria,  in  the  eomposiUoo  of  which 
ha  made  use  of  genuine  BtmaeaB  aooresai 

CLADpIfs  11.  (M.  AuKKLius  Claudh's,  snr- 
■amsd  Qoniiousi  fiomaa  emperor  AJ)  248*  • 
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270,  waa  descended  from  an  obscure  taxailr  m 
Dardania  or  Ill^ria,  and  bj  bis  military  taicst* 
rosa  to  distfaMtrao  mder  Deoini^  ValenaD,  sod 

GallienoB.  He  succeeded  to  the  empire  on  the 
death  of  Qalhenus  (268),  and  soon  aher  his  as- 
cesaion  defeated  the  Alcmanm  in  the  north 
of  Italy.  Next  year  he  gained  a  great  victo^ 
over  an  immense  host  of  Goths  near  Naissus  ■ 
Dardania,  and  received,  in  consequence,  tbs 
sumaoaa  Oothtais.  He  died  at  Hirmniin  fa  Sffl^ 
and  was  succeeded  by  Aurelian. 

Clazomk.v^  (ol  KTia^ofxn  ai :  K}M^ofuvio(  :  now 
KelUman),  an  important  city  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
n  member  of  the  Ionian  Dodecapolis,  lay  on  the 
uortliern  coast  uf  the  Ionian  pteniusula,  upon  the 
OuLf  of  Smvma.  The  city  was  said  to  hafa 
been  founded  by  the  Colophonians  under  Para* 
lus,  00  tho  site  of  the  later  town  of  Chytrium, 
bat  to  have  been  removed  ftvtfiar  aast,  as  a  de- 
fence  against  the  Persians,  to  a  small  island, 
which  Alexander  afterward  united  to  the  main 
Und  by  a  eanseway.  It  waa  ono  of  the  weaker 
members  of  the  Ionian  league,  and  was  chie^ 
peopled,  not  by  loniana,  but  by  CleonsBana  and 
nuiliiiM.  Under  iha  Romana  it  was  •  fete 
city.  It  had  a  considerable  commence,  and  was 
celebrated  for  its  temple  of  ApoUo^  Diana  (Arte- 
mis), and  Gybele,  aod  stUI  mora  aa  the  faortfa 
place  of  Anaxagorns. 

CLEANoaa  (KAlavdpof).  1.  Tyrant  of  Gela, 
reigned  seven  years,  aod  waa  mnrdared  B.C. 
498.  Ha  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Hippo- 
crates, one  of  whose  sons  was  also  called  Cl^ 
ander.  The  latter  was  deposed  by  Oelon  when 
he  seiaed  the  goremmoit,  491. — 2.  A  Laoeds- 
monian,  harmost  at  Byzantium,  400,  when  tho 
Greek  army  of  Cyrus  under  Xcnophon  return- 
ed from  Asia. — 3.  One  of  Alexanders  offiear% 
was  put  to  death  by  Alexander  in  Cnrmania, 
826,  IB  consequence  of  his  oppressive  govern* 
ment  in  Media. — i.  A  Phrygian  slave,  and  soIk 
sequently  the  profligate  favorite  and  minister 
of  Commodus.  In  a  popular  tumult»  occasioa* 
ad  by  a  searol^  of  ootn,  ha  waa  torn  to  deaft 
by  the  mob. 

[CLKAXDUDaa  {KXeav6pid<u\,  a  Spartan  gan- 
eriU,  wlio  had  to  fiaa  from  Us  nattVa  kndrte 
having  acted  treacherously  in  a  war  with  Athens. 
He  was  condemned  to  death,  but  fled  to  Thouz 
fa  Italy.] 

[ClkAnob  (KXruvMp),  nn  Arcndian  of  Orchom- 
enua,  served  in  the  Greek  army  of  Cyrua  tha 
younger;  he  took  an  active  part  in  eoodncting 
the  retreat  along  with  Xenophon,  after  the  as- 
sassination of  Clearchus  and  tne  other  generals.] 

Olkanthks  (KXtuvB^).  1.  A  Stoic,  bora  at 
Assos  in  Troas  about  B.C.  800.  IIo  entered 
life  OS  a  boxer,  and  had  only  four  dracliina.<»  of 
his  own  when  he  began  to  study  philosophy. 
He  first  placed  himself  under  Crates,  and  then 
under  Zeno,  whose  disciple  he  continued  f«>r 
nineteen  years.  In  order  to  support  himself 
be  worked  all  night  at  drawing  water  from  gai^ 
dens:  but  as  he  spent  tho  whole  day  in  philo- 
Bopbioal  pursuits,  and  had  no  visible  means  of 
soi^poK^  M  was  Bummoosd  bafbra  tfaa  Areop- 
agus to  account  for  his  w.iy  of  livmg.  The 
judges  were  so  delighted  by  the  evideooe  of  izk> 
dns&y  ^hiflh  ha  pradooad,  that  they  ^oted  Urn 
ten  mine,  though  2^ao  would  not  permit  him  to 
aaaepttbam.  Jm  Waa  oaturaUjalow,  but  bia  iroa 
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ladaiAvy  oTercaine  nil  difficulties;  and  od  the 
death  of  Zeao  ia  Oleaatbes  sucoceded  hioi 
b  his  school  He  died  aboot  820,  at  the  age  of 
C^hty,  oi  voluntary  sUrvatiun.  A  hymn  of  Lis 
to  Jupiter  (Zeus)  is  still  extant,  nod  oootaios 
•ome  striking  8«Qtiments:  edited  by  Stan,  1786, 
and  Mendoii,  Lips.,  1835. — 2.  An  ancieut  painter 
of  C<?riath.  [meutioned  nmoDg  the  invaofeon  of 
that  art  by  Pliuy  and  Alhenagoras.] 

Clkakcbus  {K/Jofixo^}.  1.  A  Spartan^  distin- 
goished  himself  in  peveral  iniportaQt  commands 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  relopoDueslao  war, 
•od  at  the  doia  of  it  persuaded  toe  Spartans  to 
tend  him  as  general  to  Thrace,  to  protect  the 
Greeks  io  Ibat  quarter  against  the  Thracians. 
BathariaiP  bato  raealled  by  th«  epborii  and  re- 
fusing to  <ib<?y  their  orders,  he  was  condemned  to 
death.  He  thereupon  croaaed  over  to  Cyrus,  ool- 
laelad  fiir  Um  a  lawe  foree  of  6r«dciiieroeiiari«% 
and  marched  with  him  into  Upper  Asia,  401,  in 
order  to  dethrooe  his  brother  Artaxerxes,  beiog 
fte  oblj^  €k«ek  who  waa  aware  of  tiie  prince's 
real  object  After  the  battle  of  Cunaxa  and  the 
death  of  Cyna,  Clearchus  and  the  other  Greek 
generals  were  made  prieouew  by  Cbe  traaehery 
of  Usaaphenies,  and  were  put  to  death. — 2.  A 
citizen  of  Heraclte  on  the  Luxine,  obtained  the 
of  his  native  town,  B.C.  866,  by  putting 
at  the  head  of  the  popular  party.  He 
governed  with  cruelty,  and  was  assassmated  853, 
after  a  reign  of  twelve  years.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  a  pupil  of  Plato  and  of  Jsocrates. — SL  Of 
Soli,  one  of  Aristotle's  pupils,  author  of  a  num- 
ber of  works,  none  of  which  are  extant,  on  a 
fieal  Tariatjr  of  aabjects. — 4.  An  Athenian  poet 
of  the  new  comedy,  whose  time  is  unknown. 
[His  fragments  uro  given  by  Meioeke,  Coniie, 
Vrmti.  l^rtigm^  vol.  ii ,  p.  1168-9.] 

[Clearidas  (K/fopidacX  n  brave  young  Spar- 
tan, made  governor  of  Ampbipolis  by  Brasidas; 
Ik  took  pnt  ia  Ifae  battle  beibre  AmphipolSa  be- 
tween the  Spartans  find  Athenians,  in  which  both 
Brasidaa  and  Cleoo  were  killed.  He  afterward 
%ad  the  ahnga  of  aoRiDdanv  the  oilj  to  ttia 
Atheniam^  hut  gave    io  Am^  to  the  Amphipo- 

'^Ouacma.  1.  T.  Fumn,  oonrin  of  fbe  Em- 
peror DomiUan,  by  whom  he  wns  put  to  death. 
He  appears  to  bave  been  a  ChrisUaa — 2.  Ko- 
Hiifus.  bishop  of  Borne  at  the  end  of  the  first 
eeotary,  probably  the  same  as  the  Clement 
whom'  St.  Paul  mentions  {Phil^  iv.,  8).  He 
Wrote  two  epistles  in  Greek  to  the  Corinthian 
Chareh,  of  which  the  firtt  and  part  of  the  seo- 
end  are  extant  The  second,  however,  is  prolv 
ably  not  genuine.  The  Recognitionet,  which 
bear  the  name  of  Olemeat,  were  not  written  by 
hira.  The  epistles  are  printed  in  the  Paire$ 
Apottolici,  of  which  the  most  convenient  edi- 
tioDs  are  by  Jaeobioo,  (Mmd,  18S^  and  by 
Hefele,  Tubingen,  1839.— 8.  ALCzannlailB.  so 
eslled  from  lus  long  residence  al  Aknidrea, 
■mm  aideotiv  defoted  in  eariy  lifb  to  lie  Itudy 
'lll^yluloiophy,  which  had  a  great  influence  upon 
lit  turn*  of  CHiristiamty.  He  embraoed  Olma* 
Maiiilj  through  tiie  teaebing  of  Fautw  at 
Alexandrea,  was  ordained  presbyter  about  A.D. 
tfO^  and  died  about  S20.  Hence  be  flourished 
"liiir  ttiOTe^m  of  Serenu  and  Oaracalla,  198- 
tl7.  ffii  three  principal  works  constitute  parts  of 
MllUJiMlah\9$Adikm to  iht OrmJU 


(Air.  or  UjJorpr-riKor,  <tc.)  his  design  Was  to  con- 
viuee  the  heathens  and  to  convert  them  to  Chris- 
tiuuity.  The  Ptdagogue  (llatdayu^of)  takes  up 
the  new  convert  at  the  point  to  which  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  brought  by  the  hortatory  ad- 
dress, and  furoishet  him  with  rules  for  the  regu- 
lation of  his  conduct  The  Stromata  ( 2]  rpufiaTelf;) 
are  io  eight  books:  the  title  {Stromata,  I  e., 
pateh  tcork)  indicate*  its  miscellaneous  charac- 
ter. It  is  rambling  and  discuraiTe^  hot  ooo- 
tains  much  valuable  information  nn  many  points 
of  antiquity,  particularly  the  history  uf  philos- 
ophy. The  principal  information  respecting 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics  is  cootained  in  the 
fifth  t^ook.  The  ooject  of  the  work  was  to  de- 
lineate the  perfect  Christian  or  Onottic,  after  he 
had  been  instructed  by  the  Teacher,  and  thus 
prepared  by  sublime  speculations  in  philosophy 
andrtheologr^JSittiofts;  Bv  Potter,  uioa,  171S» 
f  1 ,  2  vok;  bgr  JUot^  lipa,  IWhii^  ISmo.  4 
vols. 

Olb5u»  *  VSd.  "Book. 

ClkobClIne  [KXeoCovXtvij)  or  CleobCi.e  (K?.f- 
o6ovXa)t  daughter  of  Oleobolua  of  Liodua^  cele- 
brated  Ibr  her  eldU  in  riddlea,  of  wUeh  die  eon^ 
posed  a  number  in  hexameter  verse ;  to  her  is 
ascribed  a  well-known  one  on  the  subject  of  the 
year:  'A  fiither  has  twdre  children,  and  each 
of  these  thirty  daqghteiik  oo  one  side  white,  and 
on  the  other  side  Uaeh^  Mid  though  immortal 
they  all  die." 

OuKmOum  (KX^6ovXof;\  one  of  the  Sefen 
Sages,  of  Lindus  in  Rhodes,  son  of  Evagoras, 
lived  about  B.C.  680.  He  wrote  lyric  poems,  as 
well  as  riddles,  in  verse ;  be  was  said  by  some  to 
have  been  the  author  of  the  riddle  on  the  year, 
generally  attributed  to  his  daughter  Cleobuiuie 
He  ma  graatty  diitiiigiuihed  Ibr  itraagth  and 
beauty  of  person. 

CLXooaAKEa  {KXeoxdpvs),  a  Greek  orator  of 
Myfka  in  BiOiynia,  contemporary  with  the  orator 
Demochares  and  the  philosopher  ArceAlai^  to> 
ward  the  close  of  the  third  century  B.O. 

[Ouonm  (KAeediarDr),  wm  or  the  Heradid 
Hyllus,  who,  at  the  head  of  the  Heracllds,  made 
an  unsucociaful  attempt  to  conquer  the  J^elopoii> 
uesus.] 

CLKOMBaSTOi  (JKXt6fi6poToc).  I.  Son  of  Anast 
andrides,  king  of  Sparta,  liecame  regent  after  tJie 
battle  of  ThermopvIsB,  RO.  480,  for  Plistarchus, 
infant  son  of  Leomdas,  but  died  in  the  same  yeMV 
and  was  succeeded  in  the  regency  by  bis  son 
Pausaiiius. — 2.  I.  King  of  Sparta,  son  of  Pausai> 
niaa,  succeeded  his  brother  Ageaipolis  L,  am 
reif,nied  B.C.  380-871 .  He  commanded  the  Spar 
tan  troops  several  times  against  the  Thebans,  and 
fell  at  the  battle  of  Leuctra  (871),  aflw  fi^htin^ 
most  bravely. — 3.  II.  King  of  Sparta,  son-ui-lnn- 
of  Leooidas  IL,  in  wliose  place  he  was  made 
king  by  the  party  of  Aois  IV.  aboot  948.  On 
the  return  oT  Leonidas,  Cleombrotus  was  de- 
posed and  baniahed  to  T^ea,  about  240^ — L  An 
Aeademio  pUloBoplMr  of  Ambrada,  aaid  tohare 
iiuied  himself  after  reading  the  Phadon  of  Plato ; 
not  that  he  had  any  iufferioga  to  eaeape  irom. 
hot  that  he  migtit  eadw^e  mTS  Ibr  • 
better. 

OLEOMicoBa  (KAeo/i^dQc).  1.  Of  the  island  Aa- 
typakea,  an  ankte  of  gigantio  atrength — 2.  A 
Greek  mathematician,  pronablv  lived  in  the  seo- 
ood  and  third  ontonea  of  the  Ghiiitian  era 
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ttie  author  of  a  Chneek  treatise  in  two  books  on 
the  Circular  Theory  the  Heavenly  Bodies  (Kvc- 
Xuv(  Oeupiac  JAereupuv  h'lCXia  6vo),  whudl  is 
•till  extant  It  u  rather  an  expoMttoo  of  the  sys- 
tem of  the  universe  than  of  the  geometrical  prin- 
ciples of  astronomy :  edited  by  Balfour,  Burdi^aL, 
1 605 ;  by  Bakc^  Liijf^  Bat,  1 880 ;  and  by  QAamdt, 
Lips^  1882. 

GLSOMiina  (KXeoitev^f).  1.  King  of  Sparta, 
w  of  AnanuMhidea,  reigned  B.C.  620-491. 
Ho  m$  a  man  of  nn  enterprising  but  wild  char- 
a«Cer.  Uia  greatest  exploit  was  his  defeat  of 
the  Andvee,  in  wbieh  m*  thowaad  AvgtT«  dti- 
tens  fell ;  but  the  d:vte  of  this  event  is  doubt- 
'Ul  la  610  be  commanded  tbe  foro^  by  whose 
iMttlanoe  Hippiaa  w  drfron  from  Atham,  and 
not  long  after  he  assisted  Isagoros  and  the  aris- 
tocratiod  party  against  CUstbeDefli  By  bribing 
th«  prieatMa  at  Delphi,  he  eflTeeted  Ilia  d«po» 
tton  of  his  colleague  Demabatus,  491.  Soon 
afterward  he  was  seized  with  madness  and  Jdll' 
ed  himself. — 2.  King  of  Sparta,  son  of  Olaom* 
brotus  I.,  reigned  870-809 ;  but  during  thia  long 
period  we  have  no  information  about  him  of  any 
importance. — 8.  King  of  Sparta,  son  of  Leouidas 
II,  reiffoed  236-222.  While  still  young,  he 
marripu  A^iatis,  the  widow  of  Agis  IV.;  aud 
following  the  example  of  the  latter,  he  eudeav- 
ored  to  restore  the  ancient  Spartan  constitu- 
ti«>n,  and  to  regenerate  the  Spartan  character. 
He  was  endowed  with  a  noble  mind,  strength* 
eoed  and  pvifled  by  philosophy,  and  possoMed 
preat  energy  of  purpose.  His  first  nhject  was 
to  gain  for  Sparta  her  old  renown  in  war ;  and 
for  that  purpose  be  attaoked  tho  AobMani^  and 
carried  on  war  with  the  league  with  great  sue- 
eeas.  Having  thus  gained  military  renown,  be 
feh  hfantelf  ■oAflienay  •tnmg  b  tho  whitar  of 
S86-225  to  put  the  ephors  to  death  and  restore 
tho  ancient  oonstitntioo.  The  A  cleans  now  call- 
ed in  tho  dd  of  Antigoont  Doeon,  king  of  Hboo> 
ih  riia  and  for  the  next  three  years  Cleomenes 
carried  on  var  against  their  inited  foraea  He 
waa  at  lengtii  oompletely  defeatad  at  tho  battle 
of  Selhisia  f222X  and  fled  to  Egypt,  where 
be  was  kindly  reoeived  by  Ptolemy  Eudgetes, 
but  on  the  death  of  that  king  be  was  imprisooed 
by  hb  successor  Philopator.  He  escaped  from 
prison,  and  attempted 'to  raise  an  insurrection, 
tmt  finding  no  one  join  him,  he  put  himself  to 
death,  290. 

CtEOxSNrs.  1.  A  Greek  of  Naiicrntis  in 
Elgjpt,  appointed  by  Alexander  the  Great  uo- 
mardi  of  the  Arabian  district  (vofio^)  of  Egypt, 
and  receiver  of  the  tribute  from  the  districts  of 
Egvpt,  B.C.  381.  His  rapacity  knew  no  bounds, 
■ad  no  collected  immense  wealth  by  his  oxtor- 
tions.  After  Alexander's  death  he  was  put  to 
deatb  by  Ptolemy,  who  took  possession  of  bis 
trsaintas^  %.  A  sculptor,  ton  or  Apollodoms  of 
Athens,  executed  the  celebrated  statue  of  the 
Venus  de  Medici,  as  appears  from  an  inscripti 
«B  tfM  padeobL  Ho  livod  betwoen  B.O.  8 
and  146. 

Cuoa  (KAIuv)  son  of  Oleeoetus,  was  origi- 
nally a  taaocr,  and  M  aamo  iMPward  in  puuio 

as  an  opponent  of  Pericles.    On  the  death  of 
this  great  nmn,  B  C.  429,  Gieon  became  the 
▼orite  of  fte  people,  and  for  about  six  years  of 
the  Peloponuesiau  war  (428-422)  was  the  head 
of  the  party  opposed  to  psaoai  Ha  at  im- 
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sented  by  Aristophancn  as  a  dMnagogaa  of  tht 

lowest  kmd,  mean,  ignorant,  cowardly,  and  re- 
nal ;  and  this  view  of  his  character  is  confirmed 
by  Thucydides.  But  much  weight  can  not  be 
attached  to  the  satire  of  tlie  poet;  and  the  usual 
impartiality  of  the  historian  may  have  beta 
warped  by  the  sentence  of  his  baoisbment,  if  it 
be  true,  as  has  been  conjectured  with  great 
pi-obability,  that  it  waa  tbi-ough  Cleon  that  'Ilia 
cydides  was  sent  into  exile.  Cleoo  may  ba 
Considered  as  the  representative  of  the  middle 
classes  of  Athens,  ana  by  his  ready,  tboi^b  som^ 
what  coarse  eloquence,  gained  great  faflneBoa 
over  them.  In  427  ho  strongly  advocated  ia 
the  assembly  that  the  Mytileoaaos  should  be 
pnttodealk  In  484  ho  obtainod  hia  grsatasl 
glory  by  taking  prisoners  the  Spartans  in  the 
island  of  Spbacteria,  and  brinsiog  them  in  safo^ 
to  Athens.  Puffed  up  by  m  •neeesa^  ho  o^ 
taincd  the  command  of  an  Athenian  army,  to 
oppose  Brasidas  in  llirace ;  but  he  was  defeated 
by  Brmddas,  under  the  walls  of  Amphipolis,  and 
fell  in  the  battle,  422.  The  chief  attack  of  Aris- 
tophanes upon  Cleon  was  in  the  Kniyld*  (424). 
in  which  Cleon  figures  as  an  actual  dramatis 
persona,  and,  in  definult  of  an  artificer  b<^ 
enough  to  make  the  mask,  was  represented  by 
the  poet  himself  with  his  face  smeared  with  wme 
lees. 

CleOm.s  {K}.ruvai :  K7.rtjvaior).  1.  An  an- 
cient town  in  Argolis,  on  the  road  from  Corinth 
to  Aij^ot,  on  a  river  of  tho  samo  name  whieli 
flows  mto  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  and  at  the  f  K>t 
of  Mount  Apeaas;  said  to  have  been  buiit  by 
Cleones,  son  uf  Pelopsr— 8.  A  town  in  Um  poniiK 
sula  Athos  in  Chalcidice. — 3.  Vid.  IlTAMroLis. 

CucOn i'MUs  {KXeuwftof;).  1.  An  Athenian,  fr«- 
anently  attaoked  by  Aristopbanea  as  a  peetikni 
demnpogue. — 2.  A  Spartan,  eon  of  Sj)hodria«, 
much  beloved  by  Arohidamus,  the  son  of  Ageai> 
lane;  bo  fell  at  Leoetra,  EOL  Toongcr 
son  of  Cleomenes  II.,  king  of  Spart-a,  was  exdu- 
ded  from  the  throne  on  bis  iatuer  s  deat^  309, 
in  ooaseqneneo  of  his  Tfolent  and  tyrannical 
temper.  In  808  he  crossed  over  V)  Italy  to  a*' 
gist  the  Tarentines  against  the  Lueanians.  Ue 
afterward  withdrew  from  Italy,  and  seized  Cor- 
cyra;  and  in  272  he  inrited  Pyrrbps  to  attempt 
the  conquest  of  Sparta  Vid.  AcnoTATts. — [4.  A 
Thebau,  oelebrated  for  his  victories  at  the  istb 
minn  gaOMa.] 

Clkopatra  (K^eoTrurpa).  1.  (Myth  )  D.nigbt^r 
of  Idas  aud  Marpessn,  and  wife  of  Mcleager,  ia 
said  to  have  hanged  hcrHt  lf  after  her  husbawfii 
death,  or  to  have  died  of  grief.  Her  real  name 
was  Alcyone. — 2.  (Hist  )  jSiece  of  Attalua,  mar- 
ried Philip,  B.C.  337,  on  whose  murder  sfaiie  was 
put  to  death  by  Olyropias. — 3.  Daughter  of  Philip 
aud  Olympias,  and  sister  of  Alexander  the  Oreat» 
married  Alexander,  kirikg  of  Epims,  SS6.  It  was 
at  the  celebration  of  her  nuptials  that  Philip  was 
murdered.  Her  husbaud  died  226.  After  the 
death  of  bar  brotbar  she  waa  soo^  b  marriaga 
hy  several  of  bit  generals,  and  at  length  prom- 
is(»d  to  marry  Ptolemy ;  buti  baviqg  atteqiptod 
to  eaeape  from  Sanfia,  where  dio  bad  been  kapi 
for  years  in  a  state  of  honorable  captivity,  she 
was  assassinated  bv  Antigoous — i.  Daughter 
of  Antiocbus  liL  the  Great,  married  Puuemy 
V.  Epiphaues,  198.—^.  Daughter  of  Ptolemy  V. 
MOM  nod  Ho.  4»mMmd  bar  brotbar  IM- 
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YI.  Piukmetor,  aad  on  his  death,  146,  her 
eUMT  broUier  Ploltmj  YL  Flmooa  She  wm 

Boon  afl^Twanl  divorced  by  Physcon,  and  flod 
inCo  Sjria.— 6.  D&Mghter  of  Ptolemj  VL  Phii- 
•ad  of  Ka  9,  nuurkd  fint  Aknoder 

(160).  the  Syiion  usurper,  aud  on  Lis  deatli 
Nictttor.  Durmg  the  captivttj  of  the 
brtter  io  ftitfab,  jealous  of  the  eonneetioa  wlueh 

he  there  formed  with  Rhodogune,  the  ParthiaD 
prine«««,  she  married  Antiochua  VIL  Sidetes, 
hia  brother,  aod  also  murdered  Demetrius  on 
hm  return.     She  likewise  murdered  Selcucus, 
hrr  fM»n  by  Nicator,  who,  on  his  father's  death, 
luibuixiixl  tlio  goverumeut  without  her  consent 
H«r  oliier  &<>u  by  Kieator,  Antiochus  VIII.  Qry- 
pus  6iiccci.ti«.<i  to  the  throne  (125)  through  her 
mtlueuce ;  aud  he  compelled  her  to  driiik  tJie 
poison  wUefa  she  hnd  [trcpured  for  him  also. 
l^itL  AxTiocnrs  VIIL    Shu  had  a  son  by  Side- 
les,  Autiuchus   IX.,  eurtuauied    Cyziceous. — 7. 
Another  daogfater  of  Ptolemy  VL  Phtlomctor 
aiid   No.  6,  iii.'irrie;!  h-  r  xuuh-  Phy&on  T\lion 
the  latter  diroroed  her  mother.   Uu  the  death 
of  FlqFMoa  shs  rsjgasd  in  eonjunctioo  with  her 
tM.T  son,  Ptolemy  VIII.  Lathyrtis,  and  th^'n  in 
eociiuactioo  with  her  youuger  sua  Alexaoder. 
(Sbo  WW  pot  to  death  hy  ttie  later  Id  89/— 8. 
Dauu'ht.  r  of  Ptolemy  PJi}  s en  and  No.  7,  mnr- 
iad  timt  hor  brother  Ptuiemj  VJJLL  Latbyn]a» 
iod  twxt  Aiitiodms  IX.  Oynoemis.    Sbo  wm 
pot  to  death  by  Tryphfcna,  her  own  si^t*  r,  wif.- 
uf  Aatiochos  Qrypuis. — 9.  Usually  called  HithMXK, 
another  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Physoon,  married 
Anfe  her  brother  Lathyrus  (uu  her  sister  No.  8 
Ivini;  <livorce<l) ;  seooudly,  Antiochus  XL  £piph- 
ulr^  .  aijd  thirdly,  Antiochus  X.  Eusebes. — 10. 
Dau}<hter  of  Ptolemy  VIIL   Latbyrus,  usually 
called  Berenice,      lid   Ukre.vice,  No.  4. — 11. 
Klde*.t  daughter  of  I'tukiny  Aulutes,  celebrated 
for  her  beauty  and  fascination,  was  seventeen 
Rt  tlif  death  of  her  f.iUKT  (     ),  who  appointed 
her  heir  of  his  kicu'doin  iu  c<»njuuctiou  wiUi  her 
jooDger  farothsr,  Ptolemy,  whom  she  was  to 
msnr.    She  was  expellotl  from  the  throne  by 
Pothnua  and  Acbailas,  his  guardta.uti.    She  re- 
iNStad  into  Snia.  and  there  ooUeeted  ao  army, 
Vilh  wliich  she  wna  preparing  to  enter  E}?ypt, 
wben  Cssar  arrived  io  Egypt  iu  pursuit  of 
Pompey,  47.   Her  duuna  gained  for  ber  the 
fuppt.rt  of  Ca"5ar,  who  replaced   hor  on  the 
twooe  in  ooqiunction  with  her  brother.  This 
M  to  the  AlezMidriiw  war,  in  the  eoone  of 
wliich  young  Ptolemy  pcrishciL    Cleopatra  thus 
obtained  the  undivided  nile.    She  was,  how- 
ever, associated  by  Gasar  with  another  hrolher 
of  the  same  name,  and  still  quite  a  ehild,  to 
whom  she  was  also  nominally  married.  She 
had  a  BOO  by  Caesar,  called  Cauhiok,  and  she 
afterward  loliowed  him  to  Itome,  where  bhe  ap 
Man  to  have  been  at  the  time  of  his  death,  44. 
she  then  returned  to  Egypt,  and  in  41  she  met 
AntiQj  in  OQkia.    She  was  now  iu  her  twenty- 
tii;hfh  year,  and  in  the  perfection  of  matured 
beauty,  which,  in  conjuuctioo  with  her  talents 
and  Moqoeooe.  completely  won  the  heart  of  An- 
t:>ay.  \dio  henceforth  appears  n»  her  devot<MJ 
lover  aud  shive.    lie  returned  with  her  to  Eg^'pt, 
but  was  obliged  to  leave  her  for  a  short  tune, 
in  order  to  marry  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Octavi- 
aau.  ButOotavia  was  never  able  tugain  liis 
dMdad  Ui  wife  and  M- 


turaed  to  Cleopatrai  upon  whom  he 
the  most  eEtravagant  tnles  aod  hoows.  la  the 

war  between  Octavianus  and  Antony,  Cleopatra 
acoompenied  her  lover,  and  was  preseofc  at  the 
battleof  Adxom(3l),in  the  midst  of  wUch  die 
retreated  with  her  fleet,  and  thus  hastened  the 
loss  of  the  day.  She  fled  to  Alexaodrca,  where 
she  was  joined  by  Antony.  Seeing  Antony's 
fortunes  desperate,  she  entered  into  n^tia- 
tions  with  Augustus,  and  pnunised  to  make 
away  with  Antony.  She  fled  to  a  mausoleum 
she  had  buflt^  aM  then  caused  a  report  of  her 
death  to  be  ppreml.  Antony,  resolving  not  to 
survive  her,  stabbed  Imuscli',  aud  was  drawn  up 
into  the  mausoleum,  where  he  died  in  her  arms. 
She  then  trie<l  fo  ^nin  the  lovo  of  Aujjustus,  but 
her  charms  failed  iu  soltenin^  his  colder  heart 
Seeing  that  he  was  deteradnea  to  carry  her  cap 
tivo  ti>  Rome,  she  jmt  nn  end  to  her  own  life, 
either  by  the  poison  of  an  asp,  or  by  a  poisoned 
eomb^  the  ftrmer  supposition  being  adopted  by 
nioft  writer*.  She  died  iu  the  thirty-ninth  year 
of  her  age  iliO.  80)^  and  with  her  ended  the 
dynasty  of  tne  Ptolemies  in  Egypt^  wUflb  was 
now  made  a  Roman  j)rov!nee. — 12.  Diiu^'htcr 
of  Antony  and  No.  II,  born  withher  twin  brother 
Akamnder  fai  40,  along  with  whom  die  was  eat* 
ried  t<j  Rome  after  the  tl<  ath  of  her  parents.  Au 
gustus  married  her  to  duba,  Icii^of  Ifumidia 
—18.  A  daaghter  of  llithradats^  mwried  Ti* 
granes,  king  of  Armenia 

CLsoraTaia    Vid.  Amaufos,  Na  8. 

OLi5raoir(KAro^v),  on  Athenian  demsgogue, 
of  obscure,  and,  neeording  to  Alistophaoes,  ol 
Thracian  origin,  vehemently  opposed  peace  with 
Sparta  in  the  latter  end  of  tne  Peloponoesian 
war.  During  the  siege  of  Athens  by  Lyi^ander, 
B.C.  404,  ho  was  brought  to  trial  by  tlie  ar«- 
tocratical  party,  and  wub  coudemucd  and  put  to 
death. 

[CLEOPOUPt's  {K/^orroftrnr),  Rv)n  of  Clinias,  a 
leader  of  the  Athenioiki  in  the  reki]xjuii(jjuaa 
war.] 

[Cl£06Tu£xcs  {K?to<TOii'T;r).  \.  One  of  the 
Spartan  ophors. — 2.  An  Epidamuiuu,  a  celubrut- 
0(1  Olympian  victor  in  the  ehariot«aeek] 

Cr.r.osTRATUS  (K?.c6<7TpaTO(),  an  astronomer 
of  Tcuedus,  said  to  have  introduced  the  divi* 
don  of  the  aodiao  into  signs,  probably  lired  be* 
tween  RC,  518  and  l^'i. 

CuKvuM,  also  (iucvuM  and  Olsboji  (now  OUm- 
tMltr),  a  Bomao  eoloiiy  hi  Britain. 

Clide-s  {al  KP.fjdff ;  now  Cape  S.  Andnr),  "the 
Keys,"  a  promontory  on  the  northeast  of  Cy- 
prus, with  two  iilanas  of  tiie  same  name  lying 
oflF  it 

CuxAX  {K^Ifiaf  :  now  £kdn%  the  name  ap- 
plied to  the  weeteni  tenninatioo  of  the  Tknras 

range,  which  extends  alouj^  tlic  western  eo;ist  of 
the  Pam{diylian  Qul^  north  of  Phaselis  in  Lycia. 
Alexander  made  ft  foad  between  it  and  the  sefti 
Tliere  wore  other  momitaiiia  ef  the  sane  name  te 

Asia  and  Africa. 
CLiMBxaavM.  Vid.  Aroo. 
CiJNiAs  (KAfd  tof)  1.  Father  of  tho  famow 
Alcibiudes,  fought  sA  Artemisium  RC.  480,  in 
a  ship  buUt  and  manned  at  his  own  expense; 
he  fell  447.  at  the  battle  of  Corooea^2.  A 
yoiinger  bntther  of  the  fsunous  Aleibiades. — 3. 
Father  of  Arutus  of  Sicyou,  was  murdered  by 

dw  tjranny.  26i^  ▲ 
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l^rfhagorean  pUloMplMr  of  Tuvntnm,  ft  «mr  f 

temporary  and  friouJ  of  Plato.  [A  fniL'Tm^nt 
of  bis  writiflgi,  raceerred  bj  Stobieua,  u  given  in 
Orelli's  OptSe.  Orm.  Vett  Bent,  il,  p.  824.] 

Ciao.    F»ti  MuSiB. 

ClibthSnes  (K?ieiaetviiA  I,  Tjnnt  of  Sic- 
Toa  In  B.O.  696,  ho  added  tiie  Atnphictjoos 
ID  the  aserad  war  against  Cirrha,  wlii<  h  t-ndod, 
nftor  ton  years,  in  the  destruction  of  the  guilty 
city,  lie  also  engaged  in  war  witk  Argoe.  His 
death  can  not  be  placed  eariier  than  682,  in 
vhich  year  be  won  the  victory  in  the  chariot- 
race  at  the  Pythian  games.  His  daughter  Aga- 
rittft  'Was  given  in  marriage  to  Mc-^'acloa  tbe 
AlcHMBonid. — 2.  An  Athonian,  son  of  ilo^acles 
and  Agarista,  and  graud.sun  of  No.  1,  npi^'ani 
M tiMnBftd  of  the  Alcmaeonid  clan  on  the  ban- 
ishment of  the  Pisi.'^tratidie.  Finding,  bow- 
ever,  that  he  could  uot  cope  with  hid  poUticai 
dvid  Isagoras  except  through  tbe  aid  of  the 
coiiitrions,  lie  sot  himsolf  to  increase  the  power 
of  the  latter.  The  principal  change  which  he 
iotrodaeod  wm  Hm  abolition  of  the  VMir  andeot 
tribes  and  the  ei«tablisbment  of  ten  now  ones 
in  their  stead,  B.C.  610.  He  is  also  said  to  have 
institiiled  ottradim.  Isagoras  and  his  party 
called  in  the  aid  of  the  Spartan?,  l)nt  Clistiienes 
and  his  friends  eventually  triumphed. — 3.  An 
Afbenian,  whose  foppery  and  effeminate  m&l&- 
gai  '  V  brought  him  under  the  lash  of  A ristoj thanes. 

I^CuTAodaA  {KXeiToyopa),  a  lyric  poetess  of 
liMotrfa  or  Theasaly,  mentioned  m  the  Veepn  of 
Aristophanes.] 

Clitarcuus  {KXetrapxoi).  1.  Tyrant  of  Ere- 
tria  in  EnbcBa,  was  supported  by  Philip  against 
the  Athenians,  but  was  expelled  from  Eretria 
by  Pbocion,  B.C.  841. — 2.  Son  of  tbe  historian 
Dinon,  accompanied  Aleximder  the  Great  in  his 
Aaialio  expedition,  and  wrote  a  blstoi-y  of  it 
This  work  was  deficient  in  veracity  and  inflated 
in  style,  but  appeai-s  nevertheless  to  have  been 
much  read.  [  ITie  fmi^ments  of  his  history  are 
collected  by  Geier.  Alex.  Hist.  Scrip.,  p.  160 — &0.] 

CLrrERXiT*  or  Cliternia  (Clitei-nluus),  a  town 
of  the  Erentani,  in  the  territory  of  Larinum. 

('[  iToM-vcHUs  {K/.FiTt'iimxor).  1.  A  Cartha- 
ginian by  birth,  and  called  Ha.sdrubal  in  his 
own  lannaga,  eame  to  Athens  in  the  fortieth 
year  of  his  nge,  and  there  etiidiod  imdor  Car- 
neades,  on  wIkwc  death  he  became  the  head  of 
the  Nenr  Academy,  &0.  129.  Of  Us  ivorks, 
which  amounted  to  four  hundred  l»oks,  only  a 
few  titles  are  preserved.  His  main  object  in 
writing  them  was  to  make  known  llw  pUnaophy 
of  his  master  Cameades.  When  Carthage  was 
taken  in  146,  he  wrote  a  work  to  console  bis 
unfortunate  eotmtrymen. — [9.  A  Tbehan  aUdete, 
who  (,'iiined  several  victories  at  tbo  Olympian 
and  Pythian  games. — 8.  Of  ^gina,  an  athlete 
who  eonqnersd  in  wrestling  at  tiie  btindaa 

panic?.] 

CLiToa  or  Ourdaiox  (KXetrup :  KXetT6ptoc : 
ruins  near  Mui),  a  town  m  tbe  north  of  Areadia, 
CO  a  river  of  the  same  name,  a  tributary  of  the 
Aroanius :  there  was  a  fountain  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, the  waters  of  which  are  said  to  have  given 
to  persons  who  drank  of  tlMBi  ft  disUka  for  irine. 
(Ov,  Met.,  XV.,  822.) 

Cunnfirus  (now  ditmnno),  a  small  river  in 
Umbria,  springs  fhim  ft  beanttftil  inek  b  a  grove 
of  fljpiess  trees,  where  was  »  iimtoiiy  of  the 
214 


god  (Mtomnin,  and  fklls  fafto  the  Tlaia,  ft  trffanl*- 

ry  of  the  Tiber. 

ClItds  (KXeirof  or  K'MiTof).  [1.  (Mytboiog- 
icnl)  A  Trojan,  son  of  Pisenor,  ehun  bj  Teoear 

— 2.  Son  of  Manlius,  canned  ofT  by  Aurora  oo 
account  of  his  beauty.] — 3.  (Historioal)  Son  o£ 
Bardylis,  king  of  lUyria,  defSMted  h^  Aleeander 
tbe  Great,  llC.  835. — 1  A  Macedonian,  one  of 
Alexander's  generals  and  friends,  Mim»m^  tha 
Bkck  (Maocj.  He  atfod  A]«iandei%  life  at 
the  battle  of  Granicus,  384.  In  328  he  %vas 
slain  by  Alexander  at  a  banquet  when  both 
parties  were  heated  with  wine,  and  CUtns  had 
provoked  the  kiu^'^  reseatment  by  insolent  Ian 
punije.  AlexarKur  was  inconsolable  at  bis 
fiifiid's  death. — i.  Another  of  AlexiUKler's  offi- 
cers, Bumamed  the  White  (Arvxof),  to  di^tin- 
guish  him  from  the  above.— 6.  An  oftic«^r  who 
commanded  the  Macedonian  fleet  for  Autipater 
hi  the  Lamian  war,  328,  and  defeated  tbe  Ath^ 
nian  fleet.  In  821  Ik-  olitain.'d  fitmi  Anfipater 
the  satrapy  of  Lydia,  fix>m  which  he  wa*  ex- 
pelled by  Antigonus,  819.  He  afterward  eonip 
manded  the  fleet  of  Polvsperchon,  and  was  at 
first  successful,  but  bis  sLips  were  subsequentlj 
destroyed  by  Antigooni^  and  lie  waa  kSOad  oa 
shore,  318. 

OloaoIna  or  Oluaoika,  the  "  Purifier"  (from 
eloofv  or  dture,  *to  wash*  or  "  purify"),  a  anr* 
name  of  Venus  nt  Rome. 

[CLOAimiEs,  one  of  the  followers  of  <y4iei^ 
from  whom  the  Roman  Oloeotii  nretcDded  to  d»> 
duce  the  origin  of  their  name  and  futtify.} 

[Clodia.    Fid  Glavdia.] 

CLl^nfos,  anodier  form  of  tiie  name  Clamdim^ 
just  as  we  find  both  caudex  and  codex,  clanaimm 
and  clottnmi,  cauda  and  coda.    Vid.  Clacxxid^ 

Cl6d!u8  AlbIiois.    Vid.  Auuxvs. 

ClAdIus  MAcxa.    FtdL  Magkr. 

Cloelia,  a  Roman  virgin,  one  of  the  bostn^oa 
given  to  Porsena,  is  said  to  have  escaped  frvm 
tbe  Etruscan  camp,  and  to  have  h^vuin  across 
the  Tiber  to  Rome.  She  was  sent  back  by  tbe 
Romans  to  Porseua,  who  was  so  struck  with  her 
gallant  deed  that  he  not  only  set  her  at  liberty, 
but  allowed  her  to  take  with  her  a  part  f>f  the 
hostages.  Ponscna  also  rewarded  ber  witli  a 
horse  adorned  with  splendid  trappings,  and  the 
R/>man!^  with  the  .statue  of  a  female  on  horsebftokf 
which  was  erected  in  the  Sacred  Way. 

CLonlA  or  GLuhiA  Gens,  of  Alhan  origin,  oaid 
to  have  been  reci  ived  among  the  patricians  on 
the  destruction  of  Alba.  A  few  of  its  memben^ 
with  the  snmame  (Seidia,  obtained  the  eonaakk^ 
in  the  early  years  of  the  republic. 

Clonas  (KAovdf),  a  poet*  and  one  of  tbe  earli- 
est Dra8leiaaaofOraeee,eMieraa  Areaifinor* 
BaN»tian.  probably  lived  about  B.C.  620. 

Ci.d»ii»  {KXoviof).  I.  A  leader  of  tbe  Bob9- 
tiaoa  in  the  war  against  TWf,  slain  by  Agcnor. 
—[2.  A  comimnion  of  i^'inoa*,  slain  by  'J'umoa. 
— 8.  Another  oompanion  of  iKneaSi  tiain  hjf 
Messapus.] 

[CM)jru8,  an  artist  mejitioned  by  Virgil  as  tbe 
maker  of  a  belt  presented  to  Pallas,  son  of  Evan- 
der,  on  which  were  represented  in  gold  the  fiitj 
daughters  of  Daoaus.] 

Clota  .lEsTrARiiTM  (now  Frith  ijf  Cljfdf),  Ml 
the  western  coast  of  Scotland. 

Jlotho.    FtdL  MOOA 
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k  B.O.  74  his  owu  ttep-father,  SUtiot  Albius 
Opfnanicus,  of  baring  attempted  to  proeart  bis 
death  by  poison.  Oppiauicus  was  condemned, 
and  it  was  generally  believed  that  the  judges 
bad  been  bribed  bjr  Cluentius.  la  66,  Clueotios 
was  himself  accused  bv  yi>uu;?  Uppumiciis,  son 
of  Statius  Albius,  who  had  ilie»l  iu  tli«?  interval, 
of  three  distinct  acts  of  poiiiouiiig.  Uc  was  dc- 
Inded  by  Cicero  m  tlw  oration  still  extant 

CuCNiA  (niins  on  a  hill  between  Coruna  dfl 
Comdt  aod  l^cnnalba  de  dutro),  a  town  of  the 
Astmwum  ia  WgjptBM  Twmmiwmht,  and  m  Ro- 
■■n  colony. 

OLtTiji'oT  CL{ri4.    Vtd.  Aspis. 

CLcrfcM  (ChMttrat;  wm  Ckiiui),  one  of  the 
most  p  'W.  rful  of  the  twelve  Etruscan  cities, 
■itujiiod  on  ao  eminence  above  the  River  Clanis, 
Hid  apuUnrwt  of  the  Laoro  OtimnfUB  (now 
JLatjo  fJi  f  'hiujti).  It  was  more  anciently  oiillfd 
OaiiiKBs  or  CamabSi  wbenoe  we  may  oooclude 
ttwfe  H  was  fMmded  Irf  fhe  ITfnbritB  race  of  the 
Chmertes.  It  was  the  roynl  lOHidonco  of  Por- 
wtsm,  and  iu  its  neiphborbood  was  the  celebrated 
Mjpaldire  of  this  king  in  the  ffirm  of  a  Ubyrinth. 
ai  iriiidi  todi  marvellous  accounts  have  come 
down  to  OS.  {Vtd.  Diet,  of  A»t.,  art.  Labtbix- 
THCflk)  Subsequently  Clusium  was  in  alliance 
WiA  die  Komana,  by  whom  it  was  regarded  as 
a  bulwark  against  the  (Jauls.  Its  sifge  by  the 
Oaab,  hC.  a'il,  led,  us  is  well  known,  to  the 
capture  of  Rome  itoetf  bj  the  Gauls.  Clusium 
pri-V;.ahly  btjoame  a  Roman  colony,  since  Pliny 
speaks  uf  Clusini  Veteres  «t  Novi.  In  its  neigh- 
borhood were  irirm  bathi.  (Hor,        L,  15, 

CLCaits  (now  Chine'l  a  rirer  id  Cisalpine 
Oaol,  A  triVotary  of  &%  (Mm,  fonniog  the 

boundar}'  between  the  Cenomani  aii'l  In^ubres. 

Cunriua,  a  family  of  Campaniau  origin,  of 
wKeh  the  moat  important  peraon  waa  m.  Otxr* 
Tu  s  Ri  Fr>,  consul  fiiifF.  etus  A  D.  45,  and  g>iv- 
croor  of  Spain  under  Galba,  AJ).  dV,  on  whose 
dsatb  he  espooaed  the  eame  of  YitelUoa.  He 
Was  an  historian,  and  wrote  an  account  of  the 
times  of  Nero,  Galba,  OUio,  aod  VitelUus. 

CLTici5s  {KXvfitvTj).  1.  Daogfater  of  Oeea* 
nos  and  Tethys,  and  wife  of  lapetus,  to  wlioin 
■be  bore  Atlas,  Prometheus,  and  others. — 2. 
Dai^hter  of  Ipbis  or  Minyas,  wife  of  Phylacus 
or  Ctpbalus,  to  whom  she  bore  Iphiclus  and 
Alcirn«*df\  A-' -.irditiL^  to  He?io<l  niHl  others,  she 
Was  the  niother  of  I'ltaethou  by  Helios. — 3.  A 
lilatiTe  of  Meoelaua  and  n  eompanion  of  He 
lena,  with  whom  she  was  carried  off  bv  Paris. 
—{4.  Daughter  of  Catreus,  mother  of  I'alanie- 
dea.— 6.  One  of  the  If  erelda  enomenSed  hf  Ho- 
mer (//.,  xviii,  47.)] 

[CLTMixva.  1.  King  of  the  Minyce,  iu  Or- 
ehomeooe*,  he  was  slain  by  the  Thebans  at  a 
festival  of  Neptune  (PiMieidon)  at  Thcl>e«. — 2. 
8flQ  of  CfiBoeua,  king  of  Arcadia,  married  £pi- 
Mla  el  Afgot,  by  whom  ha  had  Harpal;^ee  and 
•mral  <  t}i.  r  children. — 8.  A  compaauo  of 
Maeua  at  the  nuptiala  of  PerseuaJ 

[(k.taOirfiRin  (KAvouii'/iOf),  eon  of  Ampbida- 
MM  of  Opus,  was  unintentionally  slain  by  Pa- 
4RNlaa»  who  bad  to  seek  refuge  on  this  aooouot 
flt  fte  eoort  ct  Paleiia.] 

CLYT.£<<N'ESTaA  (KXvToi/ivijaTpa),  dapghter  of 
l^radareus  and  Leda,  sister  of  Caator,  and  half- 
fSntg  of  Ftollnx  and  Halaaa.  8ba  wa«  maRiad 


to  Agamenmon.  During  her  hu»band't<  absence 
at  Troy  she  lived  in  adultery  with  ^Egisthua 
aod  ou  his  return  to  Myceoas  she  niurdeiad 
him  with  the  help  of /Ei,'t«t!uH.  ViJ.  Agamem 
Noir.  She  was  subscqueutly  put  to  death  by 
her  sou  Orestes,  who  thus  avenged  the  Wardar 
of  his  fatlicr.    For  details,  vid  OaESTza 

[Clvtie  {K'/.vTia,  loo.  KAvn'iy).  I.  Daughter 
of  Ocouniis  and  Tethya — 2.  A  Csmale  beloTed 
by  Ajutllo.  (iieil  from  i,'rief  at  the  uufaitbfulnoM 
ot  that  god,  aod  was  changed  by  him  iutu  a  he* 
liotrone.— 3.  Mother  of  King  Obaleoo  fat  tfia 
isUnd  of  Cos.] 

[CLTTiua  i&Xvrioi).  1.  Son  of  Laomedooi 
brother  of  Priam.—!.  Son  of  Alenuaon  and 
father  of  Piraeus. — ?,.  Son  of  the  (Ikhaliao  king 
Eur^tua,  shun  by  Jucle»  in  the  Ai^gooautio  ex* 

?editioo.— 4.  A  partiian  of  Pbineni,  ekm  by 
heseus. — 5.  One  of  the  companions  of  .^ueas, 
son  of  u£olu%  alaio  by  Turnus.   Two  other  he- 
roea  of  lUa  name  are  nentiooed  io  the  iEoeid.] 
[OLTioiftD»  (KXvTOfjfjdii^),  mm  of  JBnopik 
oonqaered  by  Nestor  iu  boxing.] 

[OLTTdiifioa  {KXvTuvtjof),  son  of  Kine  Alci> 
nous,  sarpaaead  all  Ma  oontamporariaa  in  ruo' 
nini^.] 

CnKmm  (Kvjy/iiV),  a  tange  of  mountaius  on  the 
froutid>  of  Pbo<is  and  Locris,  from  win.  li  the 
northern  I>»cn'ans  were  called  Epicnemidii.  A 
brancJi  uf  these  mountains  runs  out  into  the  sei^ 
formii^  the  promontory  Ciriillnia  {Kvtifddet) 
with  a  town  of  the  same  name  upon  itt  Oppih 
site  the  prunioutory  Cenoium  iu  Eubuea. 

C.NEru  (K«ff) or  C.xCraia  {Kvo6ftt),m  ^yp> 
tian  divinity,  worshippnl  in  the  form  of  a  ser 
pent,  and  l  egarded  as  the  creator  of  the  world. 

C.vious  or  OiflDoa  (KvlSof:  KWdtor:  ruina 
at  Cape  A'r/o),  u  celebrated  city  of  Asia  Minor, 
ou  the  promontory  of  Triopium,  on  the  coast  of 
Carta,  waa  a  Laeednrnooian  colony,  and  tiia 
chii'f  city  of  the  norinti  Hexajx)li4.  It  waa 
built  Dartiy  on  the  main  Irnid  and  partly  on  aa 
iahoKi  joined  to  the  eoast  by  a  oaneeway,  and 
had  two  harl>)rs.  It  hn<\  a  ootisidei able  etun- 
meroei  aod  it  was  resorted  to  by  traveUera 
firom  all  parte  of  the  aiTiliaad  world,  that  thcj 
might  see  the  statue  of  Venus  (Aphrodite)  bj 
Praxiteles,  which  atood  in  her  temple  here. 
The  city  poesessed  alaA  templee  of  Apollo  and 
Neptune  (Poseidon.)  The  great  naval  defeat 
of  I*isauder  by  Conon  (RC.  394)  txik  place  olf 
Cnidus.  Among  the  celebrated  natives  of  the 
city  wir.!  Ctc^ias,  Eudozoa,  Soatratua,  aod 
Ag.itharcliiil.'!*.  It  is  said  to  have  been  also 
called,  at  au  early  period,  Triopia,  from  iti 
founder  Triopas,  aaid,  in  later  times,  Stadia. 

CmGsus  or  G.susus,  subsequently  Cxossus  or 
Omossus  (Kv<j<7iif,  Yfuaof,  KvcjaaOc,  Vvuaaoc: 
ILvuaiof,  Kvuaaiof :  now  Makro  Teikho),  ao  an* 
oieiit  town  of  Crete,  and  the  capital  of  Kiii^:  Mi- 
nos, was  situated  in  a  fertile  country  on  the 
River  OjnuToa  (wUcfa  was  originally  Ute  name 
of  tlie  town),  at  a  sliort  distance  from  the  north- 
em  coast  it  was  at  any  early  time  colonised  by 
Doriam^  and  flpom  it  Dorian  inalitatieaa  apraaid 
over  the  island.  Its  power  was  weakened  by 
the  growing  importaace  of  Oortyn  and  Oyd^ 
nia ;  aod  tmaa  lowna,  whan  uaitad,  were  BBove 
than  a  match  for  Cnosua  Cnosua  is  frequent 
ly  mentiooed  by  the  peete  in  oooeaaiMoee  of' 
fia  MMOlin  im  Arindni;  fha  Jtt 
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BoUnr,  and  the  labjriatti;  •ad  flit  adic«tlve 
Cooflius  it  firaqoMiUj  wed  m  u  «qiiiTaleiii  to 

Cretun. 

Co  BUS  or  Coh!bus  (Kwfof),  a  river  of  Asia, 
dow  iug  from  the  GattOMUt  into  the  eastern  aide 
of  the  Kuxiue. 

CdCAum  (KwKoAof),  a  mvthical  kiog  of  Sicily, 
who  kindly  received  Dicdalus  od  hia  night  from 
Crete ;  and,  [wliea  Mioos  RubsequeQtly  came 
thither  in  pursnit  of  him,  jnife  thn  mooareh  to 
death.]  According  to  others,  [Ubioa]  WM  kiUed 
bj  the  (Uughiers  of  Cocaliu. 

OooonoB  NiBTA.    FfdL  Nbta. 

Cocu  (Kttixv]^  a  eity  on  tha  Tlgrii^  near  Ota* 
aiphoo. 

OuourimJM  or  Ooonrnnc  (now  Punte  dlT  Stilo), 
a  promoutorj  on  the  southeast  of  BrutUum,  in 
Italy,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name  upon  it. 

C0CLE8,  lioRATk'S,  that  is,  Horattus  the  "  ooe- 
iyed,''  a  hero  uf  the  old  Roman  lays,  is  said  to 
•ftve  defended  the  Subliciau  bridj^e  along  with 
8pi  Lartius  and  T.  ilorniiuius  nguiust  the  whole 
Btruscan  army  under  Porscna,  while  the  Ro- 
mans bmko  (Iiuvu  the  briil^'e  behind  them. 
Wheu  tuo  Work  whs  nearly  tiuished  lloratius 
•eot  back  his  two  companions.  As  soon  as  the 
bridge  wns  quite  destroyed,  he  plunged  into  the 
stream  and  bwain  nerosd  to  the  city  in  safety 
amid  the  arrows  of  the  enemy.  The  state  rais- 
ed a  statue  to  his  hnnor,  which  was  plaood  iu 
the  oomilium,  and  allowed  him  as  much  laud  as 
he  oould  plough  round  in  one  dar*  PoljUns 
relates  that  II oratius  (K  fended  the  bri<%e  alone, 
and  perished  iu  the  river. 

CocoaaATn,  a  people  m  Aqnitaaia  in  Oaul 
mentioned  along  with  the  Tiiibt  lli. 

CdcyiiuM  {KoKv'/uov\,  au  A^Um  city  in  My- 
sia.  whose  inhabitanta  (KoKvAZrw)  are  mention- 
ed by  Xeuophon.  bnt  which  waa  abaadooed  be- 
Are  Fiiuy's  time. 

Coof  Tv^  {KCkvtoc)  a  rirer  in  Epirm,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Acheron.  Like  the  Acheron,  the 
Cocytus  was  supposed  to  be  conoectcd  with  the 
lower  world,  and  hence  came  to  be  described  as 
a  river  in  the  lower  world.  Homer  {Od, 
613)  milk''  th.'  C  x'vtua  a  tributary  of  the  Styx; 
bat  Virgil  {yt'n^  VI.,  21)5)  represents  the  Ache- 
ron as  fluwiug  iuto  the  Cocytusw 

C0DANU8  Si  M  S,  the  Routhwesleni  part  of  tlie 
Baltic,,  wheucc  the  Duuit^h  islands  are  called 
Oonavoiru. 

CODOMANNUA.  DmiII'S. 

CoDRUs  (K6<!/)of).  1.  bou  of  Melanthus,  aud 
kat  kii^  of  Athens.  When  the  Dorians  inrad- 
•d  Attica  from  IVloponncsus  (about  IIC  lOfiS 
aooCNrding  to  mythical  ohroooWy),  au  orade 
deolarea  that  Uiey  should  be  Tietorions  if  the 
liCs  of  the  Attic  king  was  spared.  Codrus  thero- 
apoo  resolred  to  sacrifioe  himself  for  his  oouo- 
trj.  He  entered  the  oaom  of  the  enemy  in  flis- 
guise,  commenced  quarreuiog  with  the  soldiers, 
and  was  slain  in  the  dispute.  When  the  Dori- 
ane  disoorered  the  death  of  the  Atdo  king,  they 
returned  home.  Tradition  adds,  that  as  do  one 
was  thought  worthy  to  suooeed  such  a  patriotic 
kiog,  the  kingly  dignity  was  abolibhed,  aud  Mo- 
don,  sou  of  Codrus,  waa  appointed  archon  for  life 
instead. — 2.  A  Roman  poet^  ridiculed  by  VirgiL 
Juvenal  abo  speaks  of  a  wretched  poet  of  Uie 
'same  name.  The  name  ia  probably  fictitious, 
and  appears  to  hare  been  applied  bj  the  Romaa 


COLAIflOA 

poets  to  those  poetasters  who  annoyed  othtf 

people  by  reading  their  productions  to  them. 

C<£LA  (ru  Koi'/M  ri/c  EiSo'ia^),  the  Uollowa 
of  Euboea,"  the  western  ooast  el  Snbcsa,  be* 
tween  the  pi-omontories  Caphareus  and  Chc^ 
tonesus,  very  dangerous  to  sLips:  here  a  part 
of  the  Persian  fleet  was  wrecked,  B  C.  480. 

Ca:LK  {KnD.T]),  an  Attic  deuius  beknging  to 
the  tribe  iiippolhooutis,  a  little  way  beyond  the 
Melitisn  gate  at  Athena:  here  Cinaoii  and  Thn- 
cydides  were  buried 

CkKLKSYUA  (9  KotAj;  Xvpia,  i.  e.,  MoUow  Sj/r- 
•a),  waa  the  name  giTcn  after  the  Maeednman 
Conquest  to  the  great  valley  {Ei-Bukaa)  l)etwccn 
the  two  ranges  of  Mount  Lebanon  (Libiuius 
and  Anti>LiliaattsX  in  the  aonth  of  Syria,  boi^ 
deriog  upon  Phccuicia  on  the  wtsl,  and  Pales- 
tine on  the  south.  In  the  wan  between  the 
Ptolemiee  and  the  Sdeneidn,  the  name  waa  ap* 
plied  to  the  whole  of  the  southern  portion  of 
Syria,  which  became  subject  for  some  lime  to 
the  kings  of  Egypt;  but,  under  the  Romans, 
when  PliGDnioia  tud  Judsa  were  nade  distinct 
provinces,  the  name  of  Cttlesyria  was  confined 
tu  Coelesyriu  proper,  together  with  the  diatrict 
east  of  Anti-Libanns,  about  I^unascus,  and  a 
portion  of  Palestme  east  of  the  Jordan ;  and 
this  is  the  most  usual  meaning  of  the  term. 
Under  the  later  emperors  it  was  considered  aa 
a  {)art  of  rhieuiciii,  and  was  cal!<Hl  I'bopnice 
Libauesia.  The  country  was  for  the  most  part 
fertile,  especially  the  eastern  district  about  the 
River  Cluyson  liaas :  the  valley  of  Ca'lesyria 
proper  was  watered  by  the  Lcoutcs.  The  in- 
habitants were  a  mixed  people  of  Syriua,  Phs^ 
nieians,  and  Qreelc%  ealled  SyrophdnieiaBa  (£»> 

CsLiTJE  or  (UxLAvnM,  a  people  of  nraoe^ 

divided  into  Majoies  and  Minores,  in  Uie  district 
CaLETioa,  between  the  Uebrus  and  the  GuU  of 
Melaa. 

CiKiiua.     Vid,  CJS.1.IV&. 

Cocuwaa  {Koi^aaaU  a  mountain  iu  the  Sicy- 
onian  territory,  near  Phlius,  an  o£Ei^oot  of  the 
Arcadian  mountain  Cylleuc. 

C(XLi;s  (KotXof  ?Lifnjv)  or  C(xi..k  {KolXa),  a  sc^ 
port  towu  iu  the  lliraciau  Chersouese,  near 
which  was  the  Kwd{  olifia,  or  the  grave  of  Hm^ 

uba.     Vid.  Cynossema. 

Ca:.M's  (Kutrof),  son-in-law  of  Parmenioo^ 
one  of  tlie  ablest  generals  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  died  on  the  liyphasis,  IJ.C.  327.  . 

CaMi  BA  (Kotvi/pa),  a  place  iu  the  island  Tha- 
sos,  apposite  Samotlmeii 

[CffiaAM-a  (K()f/»Qi'f)f).  1.  A  Lycian,  slain  by 
Ulysses  iu  the  Troian  war^ — 2,  Charioteer  of 
Veriones,  shun  by  Ueotor^— 4.  A  8toi6  pUlano- 
pher,  flourished  in  the  nign  ef  lha  Mmpmot 
A'ero.J 

[Caus  (Koiof),  son  of  Uraana  (Ckdns)  and 
Gm  (TerraX  one  of  the  nort  poweHnA  of  tha 

Titana] 

Coka  {Kut/c),  of  Mytilene,  dissuaded  Dariua 
ilystuspis,  in  his  Scythian  «cpeditioo,  from 
breakii^  up  bis  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Danube. 
For  this  good  counsel  he  was  rewarded  by  Da- 
rius with  the  tyranny  of  Mytilene.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Ionian  revolt,  B.C.  SOlfht 
was  stoned  tu  death  by  the  Mytileoeaus. 

[CoLAXicA  (now  Lanark),  %  cUj  of  tht  DhA* 
nii  In  Britannia  fiarbankj 
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CoL.Xrrs  (K<3?.t)^  in  Dion  Cass. :  now  Kulpa),  a 
rivar  in  FaoDoaia,  lk>w«  into  the  Savus:  ou  it 
dwdi  tibe  OoLAHAin. 

CoiODS  (Ko?.,t'V :  Ku}.\r>fX  a  coijnlry  of  Asia, 
^OBpriMog  the  modern  Mii^elia  aad  pari  of 
Xntrafi},  boooded  «o  th«  west  hj  the  Euxioe,  on 
the  north  hy  the  CaucasuK,  oo  the  ca^t  by  Iberia; 
oo  the  sou  ji  nod  sonthwest  the  bouodaiies  vere 
wmtfvhjit  indofinite.  and  wwa  often  eontidered 
U>  •  xtoiid  :is  far  as  Trapsmi  (now  Trchizond). 
Hie  load  of  Cvlebis  (or  JBa)  and  its  river  Pbasis 
are  lamoos  to  the  Greek  roytliulqiry.  Vid.  Ar- 
•oxAiTT.B.  The  name  of  Colcbis  is  lirst  mentioDod 
hy  vils  bylus  and  Pindar.  The  historical  ae> 
qoaiotAUCis  uf  the  Greeks  with  the  country  may 
oa  aaarilMd  to  the  ooniroercc  of  the  Milesians. 
It  was  a  very  fertile  country,  and  yicbifd  tim- 
ber, pitch,  bemp,  tlax,  and  wax,  as  articles  of 
eominerce ;  bat  it  was  OMMt  famous  fur  its  man- 
ufjc^ii'.-?  of  liuen,  on  account  of  which,  and  of 
eeiLuii  piiy»tcal  resemblances,  Herodotus  sup- 
naaed  tli«  Colchiana  to  Imva  been  a  colony  from 
bjrpt.  The  land  was  Gfoverneil  by  its  native 
anoees  until  Mitiiradates  Eupator  made  it  sub- 
jcet  U>  the  kuigdom  of  Pbntua  ARer  the  Mith- 
nidatio  war  it  was  overrun  by  the  Komnns,  but 
they  did  uofc  subdue  it  till  the  time  of  Trajan. 
Under  tiM  later  emporatt  tiiaaountrjr  waa  aalled 
Lazica.  from  the  name  of  MM  of  ita  prinolpai 
ttibea,  the  Laii. 

Odilaa  (K«»%(tt(>),  a  promontory  on  the  weatani 
aeast  of  Attica,  twenty  stadia  SDUtli  of  Piialerum, 
vith  a  temple  of  Aphrodite,  where  some  of  the 
Fersian  abip  ware  eaat  after  the  battle  of  8a- 
I&niis.  Cobas  is  usually  identified  with  the 
eape  eaU«d  the  Three  Towers.  (Tpeif  Tivpyoi\ 
lot  it  ought  to  be  placed  lOtttheBst,  near  'Kyio^ 

(kiLLATiA  (CoUatious).  1.  (Now  Ca*tellaccio\ 
a  Sabine  town  in  Latiuro,  near  tlie  right  haxxk. 
pi  the  Anio,  taken  by  Tarqoinios  Priscus. — 2.  A 
town  in  Apoiia,  only  inantaoned  tioder  the  em- 
pire. 

OoixasIauBk  "L.  TAaQuiNins,  son  of  Egerius,  and 
nt»ph^w  of  Tarqbioius  Priscus.  derived  the  sur- 
ouut:  Uuliatinus  from  the  town  CoUatio,  uf  which 
Ma  hAmr  had  been  appointed  governor.  He 
was  murrietl  to  Lucretia,  and  it  was  the  rape  of 
the  latter  by  Sextus  Tarquiuius  that  led  to  the 
dalbroiioineut  of  Tarquiniua  Superbus.  Ck>llati- 
nns  ajid  L.  Junius  Brutus  were  tlie  fir»t  consuls  ; 
but,  as  the  people  could  not  endure  the  rule  of 
any  of  the  hated  raee  of  the  Tarquins,  CoUaUnus 
re^i^'ued  hia  oflke^  and  ratired  from  Borne  to  La- 
viaium. 

CSeulivA  Powra.   TUL  Bona. 

CoLLVTi  s  (KoAAwTof,  also  Ko7.VTrCr:  Ko?.?.v- 
rcv(),  a  demus  in  Attioa,  belonging  to  the  tribe 
M^BM,  waa  indnded  within  the  waUa  of  Athena, 
sod  formed  one  of  the  districts  into  which  the 
dty  was  divided :  it  was  the  demua  of  Plato,and 
Iba  rsaidenea  of  Tiaaoo  tba  misaofliropo, 

Cou>i  (KoJUvX  »  lake  in  Lydia,  gantraU/ 
«Ued  O^jmm,    Vid,  Gvoaa  Paum.] 

CSuBiiji  {KokuvcSi  m  ainall  town  Id  tba  IVoadt 
BMotiooed  in  Greek  hiafeor7,batd«atrojed  bafiwa 
the  time  of  Flioy. 

ColAxia  AoRirPiNA  or  AaRipriNENHis  (now 
Cologne  uo  the  Rhine),  originally  the  chief  town  | 
of  th''  Vh'\i.  jin<l  called  Oppidnm  or  Civitax  Ubio-  • 
nun,  Mt-m  a  place  of  small  importance  till  A.D.  I 


51,  when  a  Roman  colony  was  planted  in  the 
town  by  the  Emperor  Claudius,  at  the  instigation 
of  his  wife  Agrippioa,  wbo  waa  bom  bere^  and 

from  whom  it  dt-nved  its  new  name.  Ita  inhab- 
itants received  the  jus  Jtalicum.  It  soon  became 
a  large  and  floorishiug  city,  and  was  tbe  capital 

of  Lower  Germany.  At  Cologne  there  are  still 
several  Roman  remains,  an  ancient  gate  with  the 
inaoription  O,  C.  A,  I  (ktmSm  CUudim 
Auguita  AgrippiHumiit  tfia  loundatioiia  <tf  1^ 
Roman  wallst  oc. 
GoLAiif  A  EouESTBra.  Vtd.  Noviodu.nuii. 
CotoMs  (KoAui'o;-:  KoXwvriif, -vir>7f ,  -vumK)*  • 
a  demus  of  Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe  ^^geis, 
afterward  to  the  tribe  Antiuchis,  ten  stadia,  or  a 
little  mure  than  a  mile,  northwest  of  Athens; 
near  tiie  Academy,  lyini^  on  and  round  a  lull ; 
celebrated  for  a  l<  lujjle  uf  Neptune  (Postidonj 
(hence  called  Koluvor  'Irr-eioij,  a  grove  of  the 
Kumetiidcs,  and  the  tomb  of  Gidipus.  SophoeU-s. 
who  was  a  native  of  this  demus,  has  di'scribtd 
the  sceuc-ry  aud  religious  associutiooa  of  the  spot 
in  his  (Edipus  Cohmeus.  There  was  a  hill  at 
Athens  called  Culouus  Agoreus  (KoXuvd^  6 
uyopaio^). 

CuLoi'iioN  {Ko?.n<p6v  :  ruins  at  ZiUc),  one-,  uf 
the  twelve  Ionian  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  wa<i  said 
to  have  bofln  founded  by  Mopsus,  a  grandson  uf 
Tiresias.  It  stood  alxjiit  two  miles  from  the 
coast,  on  the  River  Ualesus,  which  was  iaiuoua 
fbr  tlie  eoldneia  of  ita  water,  between  Lebedna 
and  Kphosus,  one  hundred  and  twenty  stadia 
(twelve  geoKraphieal  tnile»)  from  the  former,and 
seTeoty  statfia  (sevcu  ge<  ••:;:rapioa1  milee)  from  the 
latter:  ita  harbor  was  culled  Nutiuni.  It  waa 
one  of  the  most  powerful  members  of  the  Ionian 
oonfederaey,  possessing  a  considerable  fleet  and 
excellent  cavalry  ;  but  it  suffered  greatly  in  war, 
beiug  taken  at  dilfereut  times  by  the  Lydianis 
the  Persians,  Lysimacbus,  aud  tne  Cilicnm  pi 
rates.  It  was  made  a  free  city  by  tbu  Uomanb 
after  their  war  with  Antiochus  the  Great  be- 
sides claiming  to  bo  the  birth-place  of  Homer, 
Colophon  was  the  native  city  of  Mimnermus, 
Ilermestanax,  and  Nicander.  It  was  also  cele- 
brated for  the  oracle  of  Apollo  Ulurius  iu  its 
neighborhood.    Vid.  Clarcs. 

ColossjK  [Koloaaai,  afterward  Ko'kaaatU:  Ko- 
'/.onatiiu^,  btrab,  KoAoaaaev^,  New  Testament; 
ruius  at  JChotuut),  a  city  of  Great  Pbrygia,  on  the 
River  Lycus,  once  of  great  importance,  but  so  re- 
duced by  the  rise  of  the  neighboring  cities  of  La- 
odioea  and  Hierapolis  that  ttie  later  geographera 
do  not  even  mention  it.  and  it  might  have  been 
forgotten  but  for  its  place  in  the  early  history 
of  tbe  Christian  Ohurah.  In  tba  Middle  Agaa  it 
was  called  Xuvai,  and  henao  the  modern  name 
of  the  village  on  its  sito. 

OoiAna  {KoXur^).  1.  Of  Lampaaeaa,  a  bear> 
er  of  Epicurus,  against  whom  Plutoich  wrote  two 
of  his  works. — 2.  A  sculptor  of  Paroe,  flouiished 
RO.  444,  and  aa«ist«d  Pbidba  in  ezeeotinff  tba 
colossus  oi  Jnpiter  (Zeus)  at  Olvmjiiu. — [3.  A 
painter  of  Teoa,  a  oontemporarj  and  rival  of  Ti> 
manthea,  EO.  896.1 

Columella,  L.  Junius  MoDKailTVB,  a  native  of 
Oades  iu  Spain,  and  a  contemporary  of  Seneca. 
We  have  no  particulars  of  bis  life ;  it  appears, 
I  from  his  own  account,  that  at  some  p>eriod  uf  hia 
I  life  be  visited  Syria  and  Cilicia;  but  Rome  ap* 
1  pears  to  have  been  his  ordinary  residence.  He 
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wmte  a  work  upon  n^rioulture  {De  Rustica). 
iu  twelve  booka,  which  is  still  extAuL  It  treatu 
not  ooly  of  agritfnhnre  proper,  but  of  ths  eulti- 
vatiou  of  tl»e  vine  and  the  olive,  of  pardeniaigf,  of 
reariag  cattle,  of  beee,  itc.  llie  tenth  book, 
which  treats  of  gardening,  is  composed  hi  dacty- 
lic hexameters,  and  forms  a  sort  of  supplement 
to  the  Oeorgics.  There  is  also  extant  a  work 
D€  Arhoribu*,  in  one  book.  The  etjle  of  Colu- 
melU  is  easy  and  ornate.  The  best  edition  of  his 
works  is  by  Schneider,  in  the  Saripiarm  Jtei  J2Mt- 
/itte.  4  vols.  8vo,  Lips.,  1794. 

CoLUMjf.E  Heucdlis.    Vid  Abtla,  Calpe. 

ColCthl's  {Ku?.ov6or),  a  Greek  epio  poet  of 
Lycopohs  in  Egypt,  lived  at  the  beginning  of 
the  iuctb  eentuiy  of  our  era.  He  is  the  author 
of  an  cxtfint  poem  on  "the  Rape  of  Helou" 
('E^fv>7f  aprrayi'j),  consisting  of  three  hundred  and 
ninety-two  hexameter  hues.  Edited  bj  Bdlkor, 
BerU  18ir.,  ntid  Schrefer,  Lipe,  1826. 

[CoLYMBAs  (KoKvfiCui),  ooe  of  the  daughters 
of  PienuL    Vid.  PtEaiDss.] 

CoLTTTCR      Vid  CoLLYTUa 

ComAna  (KufuivaY.  1.  C.  Pootica  (nuns  at 
Cfuminik),  a  nourishing  city  of  Pootaa,  moo  the 
River  Ins,  celebrated  for  its  temple  of  Diana 
(Artemis)  Tauriea,  the  fooodatioii  of  which  tra- 
oitioD  aseribed  to  Orest«&  TIm  high-prieitB  of 
this  temple  took  rank  next  after  the  king,  and 
jtheu:  domain  was  increased  by  Pompey  after  the 
Ifithradatio  war.--S.  OufwAnootM,  oruOmTax 
£d0W  Boftari),  lay  in  a  narrow  valley  of  the  Anti- 
Taiinu,  in  Cataonia,  and  was  also  celebrated  for 
» templo  of  Dim  (Artemis)  Taurica,  the  found- 
ation of  whioh  iras  ulrawiM  aaeribad  bj  traditloo 
to  Orestes. 

[CoifXaDS  {KSfiapoc),  a  harbor  of  Epirus,  on 
the  Ambracius  Sinus,  m  the  district  of  Molossis.] 
CoMBae  A  ( K6ii6peia)t  a  town  in  the  Maiwdonian 
district  of  Cro8S«ea. 

[CoMKTES  (Ko/ijyrj^f).  1.  Father  of  the  Al^go- 
naut  Asterion — 2.  One  of  the  LapithsB^  aUin  at 
the  marriage  festival  of  ririthoua.J 

CoMiNiuic,  a  town  in  Samntuu,  destroyed  by 
the  Romans  in  the  Samnite  wars. 

[CoMiNics,  P.  1.  A  Roman  knight,  who,  with 
his  brother  L.  or  0.,  aoeused  C.  Cornelius  of  ma- 
esUis,  B.C.  66 :  the  matter  did  not  come  to  trial, 
ut  next  year  they  renewed  the  accusation,  and 
Cornelius,  who  was  defended  by  Cicero,  was  ac- 
quitted. The  speech  delivered  by  Cominius  was 
extant  in  the  time  of  Asconius,  who  praises  it ; 
Cominius  is  also  well  spoken  of  by  Cneeni  as  a 
lively  and  clear  spenker. — 2.  One  of  Ctesar's  offi- 
cers, taken  prisoner  near  Thapeu%  in  crossing 
crrerto  AMm,  BX3. 41.] 

CommagEne  {KofifiayTjvfj),  the  northcaBtom- 
juost  district  of  Syria,  was  bounded  on  the  east 
and  sontheast  by  the  Euphrates,  od  north 
and  ix>rthwest  by  Uie  Taurus,  and  on  the  south 
hv  Crrrhestico.  It  formed  a  part  of  the  Greek 
lungdoiii  of  Syria,  after  the  fhU  of  wfaidi  itmahi> 
tuined  its  independence  under  a  race  of  kings  who 
appear  to  have  been  a  branoh  of  the  family  of  the 
SeleneidB,  and  was  not  united  to  the  Roman 
Empire  till  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  Under  Con- 
•tantine,  if  not  eanier,  it  was  made  a  part  of 
OynliMtiae.  The  district  was  remarkable  for  its 
rtiHty. 

Comclus,  king  of  the  Atrebates,  was  advanced 
to  that  dignity  by  Ottiar,  who  had  great  oon6- 
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denco  in  him.  He  waa  sent  by  Cnsar  to  BriV 
ain  to  accompany  the  ambassaoon  of  the  Bcitr 
ish  states  on  their  retnm  to  their  natiTO  eoofr 
try,  but  he  was  cast  into  chain.s  by  the  Britons, 
and  was  not  released  till  the  BriUms  had  beco 
defeated  by  Casar,  and  fonnd  it  expedient  to  tot 
for  peace.  In  B.C.  52  he  joined  the  other  Gauls 
iu  their  ^eat  revolt  against  the  Romans,  and 
oontmned  in  arms  even  after  the  capture  of  Ale- 
sia. 

CoinioDUs,  L.  CeionIus,  was  adopted  by  Ha 
drian,  A.D.  186,  when  he  took  the  name  of  L 
i£Liu8  Vxaus  Casab.  Hia  health  was  weak ;  he 
died  on  the  first  of  Januan.',  1 38,  and  w»s  iuterreo 
iu  the  mausoleum  of  Hadrian,  ilia  son,  L.  Aure 
lius  Verus,  was  the  colleagoe  of  Antoidini  Frai 
m  the  empire.    Vid  VEnra. 

CoKHoDus,  L.  AcuKLitii,  Komon  emperor  AJ) 
180-192,  son  of  M.  Aurelius  and  the  younga 
Faustina,  was  lK>ni  nt  Lanuvium  161,  and  wa» 
thus  scarcely  twenty  when  he  succeeded  to  the 
empire.  He  was  an  unworthy  aoo  of  m  noble 
father.  Notwithstanding  the  great  care  which 
his  father  had  bestowed  upon  his  education,  he 
toned  oat  ooe  of  the  iDost  sangmnary  and  liesB* 
tious  tyrants  that  ever  disgraced  a  throne.  It 
was  after  the  suppression  of  the  plot  against  his 
life,  wUeh  had  been  orgaiuied  by  his  ristar  L»> 
cilia,  183,  that  he  first  gave  uncontrolled  sway 
to  his  ferocious  temper.  He  resigned  the  gov^ 
eromeot  to  ▼arioos  fitToritee,  who  ftUoirod  caoh 
other  iu  rapid  succession  (Perennis,  ntOMllllit 
Lntus,  and  £oleotus),  and .  abandoned  faianelf 
witiumt  faitemipliea  to  the  most  ahameloM  do> 
bauchery.  But  he  was  at  the  same  time  tho 
slave  of  the  most  childish  vanity,  and  sought  to 
gam  popular  applause  bv  fighting  as  a  gladiator, 
and  slew  many  thousands  of  wild  beasts  in  the 
amphitheatre  with  bow  and  spear.  In  consequence 
of  toese  exploits  he  assumed  the  name  of  lierctt- 
les,  and  demamiod  that  he  should  be  worshipped 
as  that  pod,  I'Jl.  ]n  the  following  year  his  con- 
cubine .Murcia  foutid  on  hia  tablets,  while  he  was 
asleep,  that  ahc  was  doomed  to  perish,  aloag 
wiOi  Ltctus  and  Eelectus,  and  other  leadings  men 
in  the  state,  Shu  forthwith  administered  poison 
to  him ;  but,  as  its  operation  was  slow.  Narcissus, 
a  celebrated  athlete,  was  introduced,  and  by  him 
Couuuodus  was  etniugled  on  the  81st  of  Decemr 
her,  193. 

Com.nexa.    Vid  Anna  Commena. 

Comi'lCtum  (now  AlceUa  de  Henaru),  a  town 
of  the  Carpetaoi  in  HispaniaTunteoiMOsia,  be- 
tween Segovia  and  Bilbilis. 

COMPSA  (CompsAnus:  now  Coma),  a  town  of 
the  Hu-pun  in  SSumdom,  near  the  eonreee  of  th/ 
Aufidus. 

CoxuM  (Comensis;  now  Como),  a  town  ia 
Ghdlia  Cwpina,  at  the  aonthein  extremibr  of 

the  western  branch  of  the  Lacus  Larius  (now 
Logo  tU  Coma).  It  was  oqginally  a  town  of  the 
Insnbrian  Oanb,  and  was  eolooiied  by  Fod> 

•peius  Straho,  by  Cornelius  Scipio,  and  by  Jolioa 
Cffisor.  Caesar  settled  there  six  thousand  coI> 
onists,  among  whom  were  five  hnndred  distin- 
guished  Greek  families;  and  this  new  popula- 
tion BO  g^eatlv  exceeded  the  number  of  the  old 
inhabitants,  that  the  town  was  called  ^ovum 
Oomum,  a  name,  however,  which  it  did  not  re- 
tain. Coroum  was  a  place  of  iinjxtrtanee,  and 
carried  on  considerable  eomiucrce  with  the 
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north.  It  VM  celebrated  tor  itt  iron  manulae- 
feorio;  it  vas  tiM  birtii-plMe  of  tiM  Toonger 

VVmy. 

[COmi»  {Kuuof),  b  kter  antiquiu  god  of  fe»- 
liT«  mirUi  and  joy,  was  reprcMOted  u  •  winged 
jonth.] 

[Oojroln,  a  people  of  Hispaoia  among  tii« 
Outabri ;  nid  by  Hora«e  toddight  fa  tfieliloed 

cf  bors€8  {OJ^  8,  4.  84):  their  chief  a^f  vaa 
Coooioa  (now  SatUillana  or  Onu).] 

dnrooaDli,  a  Roman  goddeas,  the  peraonifi- 
cation  of  eonoord,  had  several  temples  at  Rome. 
The  earliest  was  built  by  Caraillus  in  commeu- 
oratioo  of  the  reconciliation  between  the  patri- 
cians and  fdebeians,  after  the  enactment  of  the 
Lidnian  rojjntionsi,  B.C.  867.  In  this  temple 
the  senate  Ixec^ucoLly  meL  Concordia  is  rep- 
resented on  oouw  as  a  matron,  holdilig  in  her 
Irft  hand  a  cornucopia,  and  fa  her  lignt  either 
ua  olive  branch  or  a  patera. 

CoNDATi:,  the  name  of  many  Celtio  towns, 
tidii  to  be  equival*-nt  in  meaning  to  OoofllMOtes, 
(.  c  the  unioo  of  two  rivers. 

rCoxDmoMM.    Ftdl  NAmcrnOLl 

[CoNDucti.vTrj^  a  nnvi^rnhlo  trioiltKiy  of  the 
Ganges  iu  India  intra  G!U)r,'om.l 

CommtOt  a  German  pt-uple  to  Oallfa  B^giea, 
Am  dependents  of  the  Treviri,  dwelt  between 
the  Bbarones  and  the  Treviri  in  the  district  of 
OmiroUf  on  fbe  Maaa  and  Onrtbe; 

CoxFLUEXTES  (now  Cohhuz),  u  town  in  n^r- 
auuy,  at  the  ooimaence  of  the  Moselle  and  the 


[Coxn,  a.  people  of  Hispania,  weal  of  the  Co- 

lanuuB  Herculis.1 

[^Co5ucBaioA  (now  Coimbra\  a  town  of  Lon- 
taoia.] 

Co.xi8Ai.rs  {Koviaa>.o^),  a  deity  wnebipped 
III  Athens  along  with  Priapus. 
[Co.MSTOBcis  {K(niaTupryn:\  the  andcot  oapi- 

tal  of  the  Conii  in  Lusitania] 

[Co>x.v  CoNM,  or  Coxicic  {JLoviov  iroAif, 
BierocL,  not  far  from  the  modern  AHmhTaA^ 
a  city  of  Phrvi^ia  Palatiana.J 

Cdxox  ijs.(>iuv).  1.  A  distinguished  Athenian 
genera],  beld  several  important  eonunands  iu 
the  latter  part  of  the  Peloponncsinn  war.  After 
the  defeat  of  the  Athenians  by  Lyaander  at  ./Egos 
Fotand  (RO.  406X  Conoo,  who  was  one  of  the 
general?,  esoaj)od  with  eight  ships,  and  t<x>k  ref- 

ae  vith  Evaguros  in  Cyprus,  where  lie  remain- 
ht  eome  years,  m  was  snbeequently  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  Perssian  flet-t 
aloBg  witli  Phamahanut  and  in  this  capacity 
van  aUe  to  render  the  meet  elftetnal  aerriee 
to  hia  native  country.  In  894  he  gained  a  de- 
duve  victory  over  Hiander,  the  Snartan  ad- 
miral, off  Cuidus.  After  dearfag  the  iEgean 
of  the  Spartans,  he  returned  to  Athene  i;i  H'jn, 
and  commenced  restoring  the  long  walls  and  the 
fortifications  of  Piroaui.  When  the  Spartans 
opened  their  negotfationa  with  Tiribnzus,  the 
f'<  r<ian  pntrap,  C»>non  was  sent  by  the  Atheni- 
auii  lo  counteract  the  intrigues  of  Autalcidas, 
feat  was  tbrcnm  fato  prison  bj  Tiribazus.  Ao- 
eording  to  some  nocmnts,  he  was  sfnt  into  the 
iaterior  of  Asia,  ami  there  put  to  death  ;  but : 
Mttwiiing  to  Vbm  most  prooable  aoooont,  he 
escaped  to  Cyprus,  where  he  dietL — 2.  Son  of 
lioMtheus,  gmudson  of  the  preceding,  Uvedi 
AemtlSr-S.  OfSamoi^ndiatfagaiMmalkn-l 


matiuian  and  astronomer,  lived  in  the  time  of 
the  Ptolemiia  Fkifadelphua  and  Eneigetee  (B 

C.  283-222),  and  was  the  friend  of  Archime-lea, 
who  praises  him  in  tlie  highest  terms.  Xijoe 
of  hia  werin  are  preeenred^^  A  grammarian 
of  the  age  of  Aui!:ustu».  autliiir  of  a  work  enti- 
tled Ai^y^acif,  a  ooUectiun  of  fifty  narratives  re- 
faifag  to  tiie  mythieal  and  heroie  period.  An 
epitome  of  tho  work  is  preset  v.  d  by  Photius. 
•-\JikUtioM:  By  Teodier,  Lips.,  1802;  and  by 
Weeteraiann  fa  Beriptoru  jRoetica  Hutoria 
Oraci,  Brunsviga^  1848.] 

CdNOPA  (Kuvuira:  Kuvonevr,  -rrirrjr,  ra/or), 
a  Tillage  iu  uEtolia*  on  the  Aclicluud,  enlarKed 

by  AranoS^  wife  of  Ptolem J  If.,  and  ealled  after 

her  name. 

C0N8E.MXS  Dii,  the  twelve  Etruscan  gods 
who  formed  the  council  of  Jupiter.  Tbej  eon* 
sistet]  of  six  male  and  six  female  diviuities :  we 
do  not  know  the  names  ul  all  of  them,  but  it  ta 
oertam  that  Juno^  Mfaenra,  Snnmuumi^  Vulean, 
Saturn,  and  Mars  were  among  them. 

Co.HsENTiA  (Cooseotinus :  now  CWfuai  chief 
town  of  the  Brntttt  on  the  Biter  OratUs :  hera 
Alario  died. 

CoxsEimus,  P,  a  Roman  grammarian,  nrob 
aUj  ilonriehed  fa  the  fifth  eentwy  of  the  <%rfa> 
tian  era,  iind  is  llio  author  of  two  (-xtant  gram- 
matical works,  one  published  in  the  Collection 
of  granunaifana  by  PntMhine,  Hanor,  1606  (Ik 

Duabux  Pardfnis  Orationix,  Xomiue  ft  Verbo^ 
and  the  other  {Ue  Harbariunu  tt  MetaplatmU) 
by  Buttmann,  BeroL,  1817. 

CoNsIuiL's  Lojjous,  0.  1.  Propratorm  Africa, 
left  his  nrorinoe  abortly  before  the  breakini?  out 
of  the  wAX  war  B.C.  49.  intrusting  the  govern- 
ment to  Q.  Ligarius.  He  returned  to  Africa 
soon  afterward,  and  held  Adrumetum  for  the 
Pompeian  party.   After  the  defeat  of  the  Pom- 

Giians  at  Thapsui,  ba  attempted  to  fly  into 
auretania.  but  was  murdered  by  tlie  GoBtuli- 
ans. — [2.  Ci.  C.  Uallls,  a  contemporary  of 
Ofaero,  one  of  the  judges  in  the  case  of  Vorree, 
praised  by  Cicem  for  liis  integrity  and  knowl- 
edge of  law. — '6.  ]'.,  bcrved  uud^  Caisar  m  his 
tirrit  campaign  m  Gaul,  B.C.  68,  and  fa  wpiikm 
of  ns  an  experienced  soldier.] 

[CoHszLiinnc  (now  (Jontignano\  a  city  of  the 
Bmttii,  north  of  Loerl] 

CoNSTANs,  yrmnt^PBt  of  the  three  sons  of  Con- 
stautiue  the  Great  and  Fausta,  received  after 
his  fathei'a  death  (AiX  837)  lllyricum,  Italy, 
and  Africa  as  his  share  of  tho  empire.  After 
suooesafully  resisting  his  brother  Constantine, 
who  was  afafa  fa  favadiug  his  territory  (340X 
Constans  became  iiineter  of  tlic  whole  Weat. 
Uis  weak  and  profligate  character  rendered  him 
an  objeet  of  eootempt,  and  be  was  slain  in  860 
by  the  soldiers  of  the  usurper  MAOMCxmn. 

ConstaxtIa.  1.  Daughter  of  Constantina 
Chlorus  and  half-sister  of  Constuntiue  the 
Great,  mamed  to  liefaini,  the  colleague  of 
Constantme  in  the  empire.— 2.  Daughter  of 
Couatantiua  11.  and  grand  daughter  of  Couistaa* 
tine  the  Great,  married  the  Emperor  Gratiaa 

CoNSTANTi.*,  the  name  of  several  cities,  all  of 
which  are  either  of  Uttle  consequence,  or  better 
known  by  other  names  1.  In  Cypma,  namtd 
after  Constantius  (yid.  S.m.amw).  2.  In  Phce- 
nicia,  after  the  same  (v<d  ANTAaADua).  8.  In 
FdaaliR^  tha  port  of  Qaxi,  oaaiad  after  the 
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dster  of  Constnntiiie  the  Great,  anil  also  called 
lUjuma.  4.  In  MeaopoUmia.     Vid.  Axtoni- 


OoNSTANTixA,  daughter  of  CoGstaotine  the 
Oreftt  aod  Faiuta,  married  to  HumtliAlijuiuB, 
and  ftfter  tbe  dcuCh  of  tlie  latter  to  Oalloi  Owar. 

CoNSTANTiNA.  the  city.  Vtd.  Ciata. 
Coif8TANTiNdp5i.i8  {KuvoTOVTivm  iroAtf :  now 
OonttantinopU),  built  on  the  site  of  the  UDciest 
Byzantium  by  OemtMitiae  the  Great,  who  call- 
ed it  after  bis  own  name,  and  made  it  the  capi- 
tal of  tbe  Roman  empire.  It  was  eolemoljr  coo- 
■eerated  A.D.  88a  it  was  bailt  io  imitatma  of 
Rome.  Tlius  it  covered  seven  hill.*,  •wns  di- 
vided into  fourteen  re^ioae^,  uud  wiis  aduni^d 
xrith  various  buildiDga  in  imitation  of  tbe  eapi- 
tjil  <>{  (he  Western  world.  Its  extreme  length 
\Faa  about  tbree  lioman  miles;  aud  ita  walls 
ioeluded  oriotiially  a  circumferanoe  of  thirteen 
or  fourteen  Roman  miles.  It  Cdntituied  the 
capital  of  tbe  Roman  empire  in  tbe  Emt  till  its 
ttptura  by  tiM  IVirin  in  146t.  As  aMOoat  of 
ill  topography  and  history  doet  not  fcll  vithtn 
tfio  aoope  ot  the  present  work 

ConyrAirrfMna   1.  L  Snniained  "the  Great.* 
Roinnn  emperor  A-D.  306-337,  cMest  son  of 
the  Kmperor  OomtanUiu  Cblonie  aud  Helena, 
mm  bora  A.D.  S7«,  at  VtSmm  (now  JWwa),  a 
town  in  Upper  MtBsia.    He  was  eurly  trained  to 
anna,  and  served  with  greait  distinction  under 
Oalerius  in  the  Persian  war.   Galerius  became 
jealous  of  hitu  nnd  detained  him  for  some  time 
m  the  East;  but  Coustantine  at  last  contrived 
to  join  his  fattier  in  Gnul  just  in  time  to  accom- 
pany bim  to  Britain  on  lus  expedition  against 
the  PictH,  306.    liis  fatlier  died  at  Y.>rk  in  the 
same    yeai-,  nnd  Coubtuuliue  luid  claim  tu  a 
ahara  of  the  empire.    Galerios,  who  dreaded  a 
struggle  with  the  bravo  legions  of  the  West, 
aclcuowledged  CuiiBtantine  as  master  of  the 
eountriea  bieyond  the  Alps^  but  with  tlie  title 
of  Cippar  only.    Tlie  commencement  of  Con- 
stantine  s  reign,  however,  is  placed  in  this  year, 
though  he  did  uot  receive  tbe  tide  of  Augustus 
till  808.    Constnntiiie  t-x'k  up  hi.9  residence  nt 
Trevirt  (now  2'rcvet),  where  tbe  remains  of  his 
palaeo  are  still  extant  He  goromed  willi  jus- 
tice and  firmness,  beloved  by  his  subjects,  aud 
feared  by  tbe  neighboring  barbariausi  it  was 
not  long;  howerer,  before  he  became  iavolred 
in  war  with  his  rivals  in  the  empire.    In  the 
same  year  that  he  bad  been  acknowledged  Cm- 
9Kt  (o06),  Mazentlos,  tbe  son  of  Masdmian,^  bad 
•eiced  the  imperial  power  at  Rome.  Coostan- 
tioe  entered  into  a  close  alliance  with  Maxen- 
ios  by  marrying  his  sister  Fausta.   But  in  810 
Maximian  formed  a  plot  againet  Cnustontine, 
and  was  put  to  death  by  his  son-in-law  at  ilas- 
silia.    Maxentius  resented  the  death  of  bis  fa- 
ther, and  began  to  make  preparations  to  attack 
Constnntiiie  in  Gaul.    Constantiiie  anticipated 
his  movements,  and  invaded  Italy  at  tbe  bead 
af  a  krge  amry.   Tbe  struggle  was  broug>ht  to 
a  doae  by  the  defeat  of  Maxentius  at  the  villaj^e 
of  Saxa  Rubra,  near  Rome,  on  tbe  27 tb  of  Ootu- 
ber,  812.   Maxentius  tried  to  escape  orer  tiie 
Milvian  bridge  into  Rome,  but  perished  in  the 
river.   It  was  in  this  campaign  that  Coostao- 
tine  is  said  to  hava  been  oouYertad  to  Ohristian- 
ity.    On  bis  march  to  Rome,  either  nt  Autun  in 


Verona,  bo  is  said  to  have  seen  in  tbe  sky  a 
luminous  oross  with  the  inscription  iv  rwvry 
vhta,  Br  Tsn,  OomiUBft ;  aod  on  tha  ugbt  be- 
fore the  last  nnd  decisive  battle  Wttti  Maxen- 
tiuSk  a  vision  is  said  to  have  appeared  to  Con- 
stantino in  his  sleeps  bidding  Mm  inscribe  the 
shields  of  bis  soldiers  wiUi  tbe  sacred  monograai 
of  the  name  of  ChrisL   The  tale  of  tbe  cross 
seems  to  haTO  grown  out  of  that  of  tbe  visiuo, 
and  even  tlie  latter  is  nut  entitled  to  credit  It 
was  Constoutiiie's  interest  to  ti;ain  the  afTectittns 
of  bis  numerous  Christiuu  subjects  in  bis  strug- 
gle with  his  rivub;  aud  it  was  probably  only 
self  interest  wlia  li  led  him  at  nrst  to  adopt 
Chiistiauity.    But,  whether  biucerc  or  uot  in  bis 
conversion,  his  conduct  did  little  credit  to  the 
religion  which  he  pioftssed.    The  miracle  of 
bis  conversion  was  comuiemorated  by  tbe  im- 
perial standard  of  tha  Laharum,  at  tbe  aaramit 
of  which  was  the  monogram  of  the  name  of 
Christ   Constaotine,  by  his  victor}*  over  Max- 
entius, became  the  aole  master  of  tiba  Weal 
Meantime  important  events  took  place  in  the 
East   On  the  death  of  Galerius  io  811,  Licini- 
ns  and  Maximinus  had  dtTided  the  East  be- 
tween tliem  ;  but  in  SI 3  a  war  broke  out  be- 
tween thenif  Maximinus  was  defeate<i  aod  died 
at  Tarsus.  Thus  there  were  only  two  cm  per* 
ors  left,  Liciuius  iti  the  East  and  Constantiuc  in 
tbe  We»t;  and  between  tbeiu  also  war  broke 
out  in  814,  although  Liauius  bad  niarni'd  io  (he 
preceding  year  Oinstantia,  tbe  half-sister  of 
Constoutinc.    Licii.i  is  was  defeated  at  Cibalis 
in  Pannonia  and  afterward  at  Adrianoplc  Pejoe 
was  then  concluded  on  condition  tliat  Licinius 
should  resign  to  Constantiuc  llljticum.  Mace- 
donia, and  Acbuia,  314.    This  n^ace  continued 
undisturbed  for  aina  years,  dnrmg  which  tima 
Constautine  was  frequently   engaged   in  war 
with  the  barbarians  on  tbe  Danube  aud  tbe 
Rhine.    In  these  wars  his  son  Crispua  greatly 
distinguished  liitiiself    lu  323  the  war  between 
CuusUuitiue  <iud  Licinius  was  renewed.  ItieiD- 
ius  was  again  defeated  in  two  great  battlea, 
first  near  Adii:inoplc,  and  again  at  Chaleedon. 
Ue  surreudercd  biinself  to  Constantino  oo  ooo- 
ditkm  of  having  his  life  spared,  bot  be  was  afaott- 
ly  aftoi  ward  put  to  deatti  at  Thessaluuica  by  or- 
der of  Constantino.   Coustootine  was  now  sola 
master  of  the  empire.  He  resolred  to  remora 
the  geat  of  empire  to  Byzaulium,  which  be  call- 
ed after  bis  own  name  Constantinople,  or  tha 
city  of  Constantine  Tbe  new  dty  was  solemn 
ly  dedicated  in  830.    Constautine  reigned  in 
peace  for  tbe  remainder  of  bis  life.    In  325  be 
supported  tlie  orthodox  bishops  at  tbe  great 
Cbnstiuu  oouucil  of  NIemt  (Moe),  whidi  coo- 
demued  the  Ariao  doctrine  by  adttpting  tbe 
word  ofioovaiov.    In  824  be  put  to  dealii  his 
eldest  son  Ciispus  on  a  diai^  of  treas^xi.  tJie 
truth  of  which,  however,  seems  very  <]  ubtfuL 
He  died  in  May,  337,  and  was  baptised  sburtly 
before  bis  death  by  EusaUiis.   Iiis  tlvaa  aoaa 
Constantiuc,  Coustantius,   nnd    Constans  suc- 
ceeded bim  in  the  empire. — 2.  IL  Roman  em- 
peror 887-840,  oldest  of  tha  three  aooa  of  OaQ> 
stantine  the  Great  by  Fausta,  received  Gaul, 
Britain,  Spain,  aud  part  uf  Aii'ioa  at  hia  Cfttbei'b 
death.  Dissatiafied  with  his  share  vS  tiia  em- 
pire, be  made  war  upon  his  younger  brotlier 


Oaul,  or  near  Audemach  on  the  Rhine,  or  at '  Constant  who  goremed  Italy,  but  was  defeat- 
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«d  and  sUio  near  Aqinleia. — 3.  A  aaurper,  who 
a'uumed  the  parple  in  Biitjiin  in  the  reign  of 
Arcndiufl  and  Hunoriu^,  407.  He  alio  obtained 
poMeMioo  of  GhuI  and  Spain,  and  took  up  his 
residence  iu  the  former  country.  He  reigned 
fi>ar  years,  but  waa  defeated  in  411  by  €k>n3tao- 
tius.  the  general  of  Huoorius.  was  taken  prisoner 
Rod  earned  to  Ravenna,  where  he  vraa  put  to 
death — 4.  Conatantinc  is  likewise  the  name  of 
many  of  the  later  emperors  of  Constantinople. 
Of  theae  Constantiue  VII.  Porphyrogenitus, 
vho  reigned  911-959,  was  celebrated  for  his 
hterary  works,  many  of  which  bare  come  down 
to  us. 

Co.vBTAjrncB.    1.  I.  Sumamcd  Chlorits,  "  the 
pale,"*  Roman  emperor  A.D.  305-306,  was  the 
too  of  Eutropius.  a  noble  Dardanian,  and  of 
Claudia,  daughter  of  Crispus,  bi-other  of  Clau- 
dius II.    He  was  one  of  the  two  Cmsars  ap- 
pointed by  Maximian  and  Diocletian  in  292, 
aod  received  the  government  of  Britain,  Gaul, 
and  Spain,  with  Treviri  (now  Trtwa),  as  his  resi- 
dence.   At  the  same  time  he  married  Theodora, 
the  daughter  of  the  wife  of  Maximian,  divorcing 
for  that  purp>ose  his  wife  Helena.    As  Ciesar  he 
rendered  the  empire  important  services.  His 
first  effort  was  to  reunite  Britain  to  the  empire, 
which,  after  the  murder  of  Carousius,  was  gov- 
erned by  Allectus.    After  a  struggle  of  three 
vears    (293-296)   with   Allectus,  Constantiu.^ 
ectabltshed  his  authority  in  Britaiu.    He  wiis 
equally  successful  agiiinst  the  Alemanui,  whom 
he  defeated  witli  great  loss.    Upon  the  abdica- 
ti««Q  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian  in  806,  Con- 
ttaotiuc  and  Galerius  became    the  Augusti. 
Cnoftantius  died  fifteen  months  afterward  (July, 
506).  at  Eboracum  (now  York),  in  Britain,  on  au 
expedition  against  the  Picta,  tu  which  he  was 
secom{>anied  by  his  son  Cotistautine,  afterward 
the  Great,  who  succeeded  hit  i  iu  hii  share  of 
the  government — 2.  11.  Roman  emperor  337- 
it\,  third  son  of  Constantine  the  Great  by  his 
seeood  wife  Fausta.    On  the  death  of  his  fa- 
ther in  337,  he  received  the  East  as  his  share 
of  the  empire.    Upon  his  accession  he  became 
involved  in  a  serious  war  with  the  Persians, 
which  was  carried  on  with  a  few  interrujitions 
during  the  greater  part  of  bis  reign.   iTiis  war 
prevented  him  from  taking  any  part  in  the  strug- 
gle between  bis  brothers  Constantine  and  Con- 
ttaoa,  which  ended  in  the  defeat  and  death  of 
the  former,  and  the  accession  of  the  latter  to 
the  sole  empire  of  tlie  West,  340.    After  the 
death  of  Coiistans  in  350,  Constantius  marched 
isto  the  West  in  order  to  oppose  Magnentius 
aod  Vetranio.  both  of  whom  had  assumed  the 
pgrple.    Vetranio  submitted  to  Constantius,  ami 
Magaentlus  was  finally  crmheJ  in  353.  Thus 
th*  whole  empire  again  become  subject  to  one 
ral«r.    In  354  Constantius  put  to  death  his  cons- 
io  Gallus,  whom  he  bad  leit  in  command  of  the 
East,  while  he  mnrcbod  against  Uie  usurpers  in 
the  WeiiL    In  356  Constantius  made  Julian, 
the  brother  of  Gallus,  Caesar,  and  sent  him  iut^i 
Qaul  to  oppose  the  barbarians.    In  360  Julian 
vas  proclaimed  Augustus  by  the  soldiers  at 
Puis.   Constantius  prepared  for  war  ond  sot 
(Hit  for  Earupe,  but  died  on  his  march  in  Cilicia, 
M2.  He  was  succeeded  by  Julian. — 8.  III.  A 
dirto^DHhed  general  of  Honorius,  emperor  of 
iUWfltt  AJ>.  421.    He  defeated  the  usurper 


Constantioe  in  411,  and  also  fought  successfully 

against  tlie  barbarians.  Ha  waa  rewarded  for 
these  services  with  the  hand  of  Placidia,  the  sis- 
ter of  Honorius.  In  421  he  was  declared  Augus- 
tus by  Honorius,  but  died  iu  the  seventh  month 
of  his  reign. 

C0N8U8,  an  ancient  Roman  divinity,  who  was 
identified  by  some  in  later  times  with  Neptune. 
Hence  Livy  (i.,  9)  calls  him  Neptunus  Equestrii 
He  waa  regarded  by  some  as  the  god  of  secret 
deliberatious,  but  he  was  most  probably  a  god 
of  the  lower  world.  Respecting  his  festival  of 
the  CormuUia,  vid.  Did.  of  Ant.,  s.  r. 

[CoNTESTANi,  a  pcoplc  of  Hispania  Tarraconeiv 
sis,  in  the  eastern  part  of  modem  Murcia  and 
western  part  of  Valencia:  in  their  territory  lay 
Carthago  Nova.] 

ContrkbIa,  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  Celti- 
beri  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  southeast  of  Sar- 
agassa. 

CoNvKNiB,  a  people  in  Aquitania  near  the  Pjt- 
enees  and  on  both  sides  of  tne  Garumna,  a  mixed 
race  which  had  served  under  Scrtorius,  and  were 
settled  in  Aquitania  by  Pompey.  They  possessed 
the  Jus  Lata.  Their  chief  town  was  Luodunum 
(now  SL  Bertrand  de  Commingei),  situated  on  a 
solitary  rock :  in  its  neighborhood  were  celebra* 
ted  warm  baths,  Aqu>k  Conve.harum  (now  Bag- 
neres). 

OofM  (KuTTOi :  Kuiratevf  :  near  Topoglia),  an 
ancient  town  in  Bux>tia,  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  Lake  Copais,  which  derived  its  name  from 
this  place.  It  was  originally  situated  on  nn  isl- 
and m  tlie  lake,  which  island  was  subsequently 
connected  witli  the  main  land  by  a  mole. 

Copais  {Kuirat^  ?iuvi}),  a  lake  in  B<Potia,  and 
the  largest  lake  in  Greece,  formed  chiefly  by  the 
River  Ccphieus,  the  waters  of  which  are  emptied 
into  the  Kubooau  Sea  by  several  subterraneous 
canals,  called  Katabothra  by  the  modem  Greeks. 
The  lake  was  originally  called  Cephisib,  under 
which  name  it  occurs  in  Homer,  and  subsequent- 
ly different  parts  of  it  were  called  afU-r  the 
towns  situated  on  it,  Haliartus,  Orehomenua, 
Onchestus,  Copte,  Ac;  but  the  name  Copais 
eventually  became  the  most  common,  because 
near  Copts  the  waters  of  the  lake  are  the  deep- 
est and  are  never  dried  up.  In  the  summer  the 
greater  part  of  the  lake  is  dry,  and  becomes  a 
green  meadow,  in  which  cattle  are  pastured. 
The  eels  of  this  lake  were  much  prized  in  an- 
tiquity, and  they  retain  tlicir  celebrity  in  modem 
times. 

CoPHKN  or  C0PHE8  (K<j^7/v,  Arrian.,  Ku^jyf, 
Strab.:  now  Cabul),  the  only  grand  tributary  river 
which  flows  into  the  Indus  from  the  west  It 
was  the  lionndary  b«.'t\veen  India  and  Ariana. 

CoI'i7>.nIi'.s,  C,  prajtor  B.C.  49,  fought  on  the 
side  of  Pompoy  ;  he  was  proscribed  by  the"  tri- 
umvirs in  4.'i,  but  hia  wife  obtained  his  pardon 
from  Antony  by  llie  sacinfice  of  her  honor. 

CoPKATEs  (Ko-fiuTTir  :  now  Abzal),  a  river  of 
Susiano,  flowing  from  the  north  into  the  Pasitigri* 
on  its  western  side. 

CoPBELs  (KoTpci'f),  son  of  Pelop«,  who,  after 
murdering  Iphitus,  fled  from  Ehs  to  Myoene, 
whore  he  was  purified  by  Eurystheus. 

CoPTOS  (Konrof  :  ruins  at  Kofi),  a  city  of  the 
Tliebais  or  Upper  Egypt,  lav  a  little  to  the  east 
of  the  Nile,  some  distance  below  Thebes.  Un- 
der the  Ptolemiea  it  Wiw  the  central  point  of 
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the  eommeroe  with  Arabfeand  IMBmbTway  of 

]B.  rt-nico  and  Myos-Hormoe.  It  wns  destroyed 
hv  Diucletian,  but  again  became  a  considerable 
pUM.  Th«  ndglibafffaood  was  celebrated  for  ita 
emeralds  and  other  prMioiisstaiMi^aiKlpioduoed 
also  a  light  wiue.  ^  . 

CoEA  ^^Coranus:  now  Core),  an  ancient  town  in 
Latium,  iu  the  Volacian  Mountains,  Boutbeast  of 
Velitrs,  fiaid  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Argive 
Oonuc.  At  Cari  there  are  remaiM  of  Qjrdflpiao 
walls  and  of  an  nncient  temple. 

CdBACKtiiuK  {KopoK^aiov  :  Dow  Alava),  a  very 
strong  city  of  Cilicia  Asp«n,  on  the  borders  of 
Pamphvlia,  standingr  upon  ft  steep  rock,  and 
poeaessiug  a  good  harbor.  It  va^  the  only 
plaoe  in  OHiein  wbieh  opposed  a  successful  re- 
sistance to  Alexander,  and,  after  its  strength 
bad  been  tried  more  than  once  iu  the  wars  of 
fhe  Seleuddas,  it  beoune  at  Init  tiio  bead-quar- 
ters of  tho  Oiliaiaii  pifntM^  tnd  wm  tnkio  by 
Pompey. 

[CfoMim  (KopttXtoct  aIm  Kwdpwt)-  1*  A 

river  of  Thessaly,  flowing  into  the  Peneus. — 2.  A 
river  of  IkBOtia,  oear  CorooSa,  flowing  into  the 
Oomis  Lmou] 

CottASsI^  (Kopaaaiai),  a  group  of  small  islands 
in  the  Icnri«o  Sea,  southwest  of  learia.  They 
maA  Qol  bo  ooi^randed,  an  Ihtir  often  are,  with 
tlie  idaods  CoE8E.fi  or  Consi.E  {K''ipnrai  or  Kop- 
aim),  off  the  Ionian  ooasti  and  oppoaite  the  prom- 
ontory Ampeloe  in  Smmm. 

CoRAJc  {Kopa^,  a  Sicilian  rhetorician,  who  ac- 
quired so  much  influence  over  the  citizens  by  hit 
oratofioal  powen  that  he  beeame  0ie  leading 
man  in  Syracuse  after  the  expulsion  of  Thrasybu- 
luS|  B.0. 467.  He  wrote  the  earliest  work  ou  the 
art  of  riietofie,  and  hie  tnatise  (entitled  TexvTj) 
was  celebrated  in  antiquity. 

[CdoAX (Kopo^  1.  (JKow  Ccraeaot  VardhuH 
■eebrding  to  Leake),  a  moimtainin  MUibM,  near 
Naupactus. — 2.  (Now  Cape  Ayitdi^f),m  pvomoD- 
(ory  of  CheiBooesus  Taunca.] 

fCoEBia  1.  (Now  Berga),  a  city  of  Hispania 
Tarraoonensia. — 2.  A  city  in  the  territory  of  the 
iHlqai  in  Latium,  <»ptured  by  Goiiolanuai  at  a 
lator  period  hj  the  Y  olsei,] 

CoRBi^Lo,  Cn.  DoitlTii]%  a  distinguished  general 
nnder  Claudius  and  Nero.  In  A.l).  47  he  carried 
on  war  in  Germany  with  sucoess,  but  his  fame 
rests  chiefly  upon  his  glorious  campaigns  against 
the  Parthians  m  the  reign  of  Kero.  Tliough  he- 
loved  by  the  army,  he  continued  faithful  to  Ne- 
ro, but  his  only  reward  was  death.  Nero,  who 
had  become  jealous  of  his  fame  and  influence, 
invited  him  to  Corinth.  As  soon  as  he  lauded  at 
OenehrcA,  he  was  informed  that  orders  had  been 
issued  for  his  death,  whereupon  he  plunged 
his  sword  into  hia  breast,  excluuiiing,  "  Well  de- 
oerredl" 

CoBCf  RA  {K'epKvpa,  later  KopKVpa :  KepKvp- 
oiof :  now  Corfu,  from  the  Byitantine  Kopv^).  an 
island  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  off  the  ooast  of  Epirus, 
about  thirty-eight  miles  in  leoigth,  but  of  very 
uuequal  breadtL  It  ia  genenulv  mountainous, 
bat  poeieaMa  many  ferale  'vaUeya.  Its  two 


chief  towns  were  Coroyra,  Uie  modem  town  of 
Ooffu,  in  the  middle  of  the  eastern  ooast,  and 
Ceasiope,  north  of  the  former.  The  aneients 
universally  regarded  this  island  as  tlie  Homeric 
ticajtiUA  (^ept^),  where  the  enterprising  and 
•mhnk^  nuMdaiia  dwelt»  governed  hf  their 


king  Alcinous.  The  island  ia  nid  l»  littva  al» 

borue  the  name  of  DasPaNB  (Apeirdvi}),  or  the 
**  Sickle,**  in  anci<Hit  times.  About  B.C.  700  it  wee 
colonized  by  tlie  Corinthians  under  Gbersicratei, 
one  of  the  Bacchiada?,  wlio  drove  out  the  Libur- 
uiaus,  who  were  then  iuhabiling  the  ialaod.  It 
■ooB  beoanae  rich  and  powciftd  bgr  ita  estenaive 
commerce;  it  founded  mnny  colonies  on  the  oppo- 
site coast,  Epidamuus,  Apoliouia,  Leucas,  Aaaa- 
torium;  and  it  exercised  such  inflnenoa  in  the 
Ionian  and  Adriatic  Seas  as  to  become  a  formi- 
dable rival  to  Coriuth.  Thus  the  two  sliiles  early 
became  involved  in  war,  and  about  B.C.  664  a 
battle  was  fought  between  their  fleets,  which  is 
memorable  as  the  most  ancient  Bca-tight  on  n>> 
oord.  At  a  later  period,  Corcyra,  by  invokinf 
the  aid  of  Athens  against  the  Corinlliiuus,  became 
one  of  the  proximate  causes  of  the  IVlupouoesiiui 
war,  481*  Shortly  afterward  her  power  declined 
in  consequence  of  civil  dissensions,  iu  which  V>iTh 
the  aristocratical  aud  popular  parties  were 
guilty  of  the  most  horrible  urocitiee  against  each 
other.  At  last  it  became  subject  to  tlie  Ro- 
mans with  the  rest  of  Greece.  Corfu  is  at  pres- 
ent one  of  the  sevoi  Ionian  iahuida  under  the 


protection  ci  Great  Britafa^  and  the  aeat  of  gar- 

emment, 

Coaof  RA  NiOBA  (now  CmneUtt  in  SlaTooic 

Karkar),  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Illyricum,  sur- 
named  the  "Black"  on  account  of  its  uumeroos 
fi»eata,to  diitiagnish  it  fioni  the  BBore  oddirated 
Corcyra.  It  contained  a  OreA  townof  tbo  aaoM 
nam«^  founded  by  Cnidos. 

Oonntaa  (now  Owdbva),  one  of  the  laif^  eifr 
ICS  in  Spain,  nnd  the  capital  of  Bstica,  ou  the 
ri^t  bank  of  the  Bcstis;  made  a  Roman  colony 
BJO,  16S,  and  reeeired  llie  anname  Patricia,  bo> 
cause  some  Roman  patricians  settled  there ;  t^ 
ken  by  Cffisar  in  45  because  it  aided  with  ttie 
Pompeians ;  birth-nlace  of  the  two  Scneoae  and 
of  Lucan.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  the  capital 
of  the  kii^gdom  of  the  Moors,  but  is  now  a  decay- 
ing place  with  66,000  inhabitanta. 

CoRDu£xs.    Vid,  GoaoTEXE. 

Co&nus,  CaxiiCrius,  a  Roman  historian  mider 
Augustus  and  Tiberius,  was  accused  in  AJ>.  26 
of  having  praised  Brutus  and  denominated  Cas* 
sius  "  the  last  of  the  Romans."  As  the  empe- 
ror had  determined  upon  his  death,  he  put  an 
end  to  hia  own  life  by  starvatioa  His  worika 
were  condemned  to  be  burned,  but  some  copiea 
were  preserved  by  his  daughter  Garcia  and  by 
his  fnoidfl. 

CoaE  {ILoprj),  the  Maiden,  a  name  by  which  Pei^ 
sephone  is  often  called.    Vid.  PEaaaraoxB. 

Coaxssos  (K6pe<7(Tor),  1.  A  lofty  mountain  in 
Ionia,  forty  etiulia  (four  geographical  miles)  from 
£phesu^  with  a  place  of  the  same  name  at  ita 
foot— S.  A  town  in  Iho  idand  of  Oeoa.  VUL 
Ceob. 

CoarlxiDH  (Corfinieosis),  chief  town  of  the  Pe- 
ligni  in  Samuimn,  not  £sr  from  the  Atemus,  stroog- 
ly  fortified,  and  memorable  as  the  place  which 
the  Italians  in  the  Social  war  destined  to  be  tho 
new  capital  of  Italy  in  plaee  of  Bome^  en  wUeb 
account  it  was  called  Italica. 

CoRUiNa  ^Koptwo)  a  Greek  poetess,  of  Tazi&> 
gOk  in  Boeotia,  sometimes  called  the  Theban  on 
account  of  her  long  residence  in  Thebes.  She 
flourished  about  B.0. 490,  and  was  a  oontemjx^ 
mej  of  Hadir,  whom  aha  ia  Mdd  to  haift  » 
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rtniete4.  uul  over  whom  she  gaioed  a  victory 
Ihm  irabKe  g»m«a  at  HmW  H«r  poemt 

irere  wiitton  ill  the  .^'flic  dialoot  Thev  were 
eoUected  ia  five  l>x>k»,  and  were  chiefly  iyricaL 
Only  a  f&w  fngmeaU  bare  been  prwffed; 
rpublishcrl  in  the  wllections  of  Sonnt'idewin» 
Fottm MUgiaci,  Guttiag^  1889.  tax^ot  Jkrgk^  Po«- 
ktLfrici  9raei,  Lipe^  1843.] 

CoBiNTniAas  I.HTHJics  {'lafffid^  Kjptvdox'), 
often  called  simply  the  Istbxus,  lay  between  the 
Ooriottkiaa  and  Sarome  Oulfi^  and  coonccted  the 
Fdoponnesus  with  the  main  land  or  Hcllns  nr  np> 
•r.  In  its  narrowest  part  it  was  f  trty  stadia  or 
five  Roman  milea  aerosa  :  here  was  Ibe  temple 
0t  N«pCaM  (Poaetdonl  and  here  the  lathroias 
gUMB  were  eelebratea  ;  and  hero,  also,  was  the 
JHcieot  (A/o/«of),  or  road  by  which  ships  were 
dra^'ged  across  from  tbib  Bay  ni  ScAWBOlH  to  the 
harF>'.r  of  LechjBum.  Four  on9iicce«-fnl  at- 
tempts were  made  to  dig  a  canal  acrusa  the 
Isthmus,  namely,  by  Denu  trilll  Polloi«cCca»  Ju- 
Uns  Caesar,  Caligula,  and  Nero, 

CoRixTiiiACCs  Sinus  CKopivdituidi  or  KoptvOto^, 
aSkwof:  DOW  04<(^o/'j>i>anto),  tlwgiilf  between 
the  north  of  Greece  and  PeloponnesTi^,  begins, 
aocurdinffto  some,  at  the  mouth  of  tiie  Ache- 
low  in  MkHSm  and  tfia  promontory  Araxus  in 
Aehaia,  according  to  otht-rs  at  the  straits  be- 
tire«i  Rhium  and  Antirrhium.  Id  early  times 
Ik  was  called  a«  OriMMn  QvU  {KpuvJtoc  tSX- 
ror),  and  its  eastern  pwrl  Hm  AlojvnitU  Scft 

Counram  {KoptvSor    KopjvOto^),  eaUed  in 
Homer  Ephtra  ('E^i'/u;),  a  city  on  the  above- 
mentiooed  isthmus,    its  territory,  called  Co- 
■nmiA  {KopivBUi),  embraced  the  greater  part 
of  the  Isthmus,  with  the  adjacent  part  of  the 
Peloponnesus :  it  was  bounded  north  by  Meea- 
ris  and  ttie  Corinthian  Oulf,  south  by  Argolis, 
West  by  .Sicyonia  and  Pbliasia,  and  east  by  the 
Sarooic  Gulf.    In  tlio  north  and  south  tlic  coun- 
try Xi  mouuLainoua,  but  iu  the  centre  it  ia  u  plain 
Vith  a  solitary  Mid  steep  mount^iin  rising  from 
it,  til.:  ArRocoRiNTncs  {^.KKpnKi'.'pivOor),  iiiiieteen 
Luudrett  feet  in  height,  which  served  as  the  eit- 
•dtl  of  Corinth.   The  city  itself  was  built  oo 
the  northern  side  of  this  mountain;  and  the 
«alk,  which  included  the  Acroooriothoa,  were 
eighiv-aiz  stadia  in  dreumferenee.  tt  had  two 
harbor*,  CEyriiRE.r.  and  Sch(KM-8  on  the  east, 
or  tSarunic  tiul(  aod  <me,  Lkchjrjm,  on  the  west 
«r  OariatUan  Onl£  Ita  fl^ToraUa  poaition  be- 
tween two  seas,  the  difficulty  of  carrying  g'vxJa 
round  PekpooDeaaa,  and  the  fiicility  with  which 
(fci^  aooid  b«  tranaported  Mram  the  lathmna, 
raised  Corinth  in  very  early  times  to  great  com- 
nuraal  proaperity,  and  made  it  the  emporium 
af  tiM  tmda  bnwMO  Bnrope  and  Asia.  Ita 
oavj  was  numerona  and  powerful.   At  Corinth 
the  first  triremes  were  hmlt,  and  the  first  sea- 
fight  on  record  waa  between  the  Corinthians 
tod  their  ttrfoniats  the  Corcyrfflaos.   Jta  great- 
Mse  at  an  early  perio<]  is  attested  by  numerous 
eolooies,  Ambracia,  Corcyra,  ApoliODia,  Puti- 
dxa,  ^    It  was  adorned  with  magnJfleent 
buildings,  and  in  no  other  city  of  Or»?ece,  except 
AUieus,  were  the  fiue  ai  ts  prosecuted  with  ho 
nmeb  vigor  and  anceess.   Its  oororoeroe  brought 
great  wealth  to  its  inhabitant.^ ;  but  with  their 
wealth,  they  became  luxurious  and  Ucentious. 
Tim  tht  iPonUp  «l  y«roi  (Aphrodita)  pre- 


vailed in  thia  oi^,  and  io  her  templea  a  va4 
nmnber  of  eonrtemna  waa  maintained.  Oorinth 

was  originally  inhabited  liy  tho  /Eolic  raeaii 
Here  ruled  the  ^lio  Siayphus  and  his  descend- 
anta  On  the  eonqnaat  of  PelopoDnesoa  by  the 
Ik>rian3,  the  royal  power  passed  mto  the  handa 
of  the  Heraclid  AiCtes.  llie  conquering  Dori- 
ana  beoame  the  ruling  class,  and  the  ^iiao  in- 
habitanta  rabject  to  them.  After  Alttaa  and 
his  desoeodanta  had  reigned  for  five  generation^ 
royality  was  abolished,  :uid  iu  its  stead  was  ea> 
tabliBlud  an  oligarchical  fmu  of  government^ 
confined  to  the  powerful  family  of  the  Bacchia* 
dtB.  This  fjunily  was  expelled  B.C.  655  by  Cyp- 
BELUS,  who  iMOame  tyrant,  and  reigned  thirty 
years.  He  was  succeeded,  625,  by  his  son  Pa 
ELvxDEJi,  who  reigned  forty  yeara.  On  tho 
death  of  the  latter.  S85^  Ua  nephew  Paammeti- 
chus  reigned  fur  three  years,  and  on  his  f;ill  m 
581,  the  government  again  became  an  aristocra- 
cy. In  toe  Pelopoonesian  war  Cforinth  waa  one 
of  the  bitterest  enemies  of  Athens.  In  "JG  Ti- 
mophanes  attempted  to  make  himself  maeter  of 
the  city,  but  he  was  slam  Us  brother  Timo> 
leoa  It  maintained  its  independence  till  tho 
time  of  the  Macedonian  supremacy,  when  ita 
citadel  was  garrisoned  by  Maeedodan  troopa 
This  garrison  was  expelled  by  Amtus  in  '2  i 
vhereupoQ  Corioth  Joined  the  Achaan  league, 
to  which  it  eontinoed  to  belong  till  it  was  iSkm 
and  destroyed  in  146  by  K  Mummius,  the  Ro- 
man conaul,  who  treated  it  in  the  moat  bar' 
barooi  raamer.  Ita  inhabittnti  were  lold  ai 
slaves;  its  works  of  art,  %vliich  were  not  do» 
stroyed  by  the  Roman  soldiery,  were  conveyed 
to  Rome;  ita  bnildinga  were  razed  to  the 
ground ;  and  thus  was  destroyed  the  Iwntn  to 
tiu»  Graciot,  as  Cicero  calls  the  city.  For  a 
century  it  lay  in  ruins ;  only  the  buildings  oo 
the  Acropolis  and  a  few  temples  remained  stand- 
ing.  In  46  it  was  rebuilt  by  C.T.«^:ir,  who  peopled 
it  with  a  colony  of  veterans  and  desceocianta 
of  freedmea  It  waa  now  called  CiAonia  JuUa 
Corinthut ;  it  became  the  capital  of  the  Roman 
firovince  of  Achaia,  and  soon  recovered  much 
of  ita  andMit  prosperity,  but,  at  the  eame  time^ 
it  became  noted  for  its  former  licentiousness,  as 
we  sec  from  St  Paul's  epistles  to  the  iuhabit- 
anta.  llie  site  of  Corinth  is  indicated  by  aeven 
Doric  columns,  whidi  are  the  cnJj  nmaina  of 
the  ancient  city. 

CoalftLlinia,  the  hero  of  one  of  the  moat  beau- 
tiful of  the  early  Roman  legend.'*.  Ilia  original 
Dame  waa  0.  or  C'lt.  MarcixUi  and  be  received 
the  amname  Ooriolaaoa  from  the  heroiim  bt 
displayed  at  the  capture  of  the  Volscian  ti>wn 
of  Corioli.  Uia  haughty  bearing  toward  the 
oommooa  excited  their  fear  and  dialilcev  and 
when  ho  was  a  candidate  for  the  c^^usuUhip 
they  refused  to  elect  him.  After  thii^  wh«i 
there  was  a  fambe  in  the  city,  and  a  Oreelc 
priucv  sent  corn  from  Sicily,  Coriolaous  ad- 
vised that  it  should  not  be  distributed  to  the 
cjmmons,  unless  they  gave  up  their  tribunea. 
For  thia  he  was  impeaowd  and  ooodemned  to 
exile,  B.C.  491.  lie  now  took  refuge  among 
Uie  N'oliicians,  and  promised  tu  absiat  them  in 
war  against  the  Komaaa  Attiua  Tullius,  tiia 
king  of  the  Vo1t>ci»ns,  appointed  Coriolanoa 
general  of  the  Volsciau  army.  Oori<danua  took 
many  towB%  sod  adfaaotd  anreaMted  till  W 
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oainc  to  the  foua  Cluilia,  or  CluIIinn  dike  cloM 
to  Rome,  489.  Here  be  encamped,  and  the  lio- 
mans,  in  alarm,  sent  to  him  embojuy  after  em- 
hkisy,  condistiug  of  the  moit  distinguished  men 
of  the  ataie-.  But  he  would  listen  to  none  of 
tlit'in.  At  leugth  the  noblest  matroua  of  Rome, 
heailcd  by  Veturia,  the  mother  of  Coriolauua, 
iukI  X'oluiiinia,  his  wife,  with  his  two  little  clul- 
dien,  came  to  his  teuL  His  mother's  reproacli- 
and  the  tears  of  bis  wife  and  the  other  ma- 
trons, bent  his  purpose.  He  led  back  his  army, 
and  Uved  iu  exde  among  the  Vulticiaas  till  his 
death,  though  other  traditions  relate  that  he  was 
killed  by  ttte  Y<daeiaiM  oo  his  return  to  their 
oouofry. 

OoKidu  (Ooriottone),  a  town  hi  LaUum,  eap- 

ital  of  the  Volsei,  from  the  capture  of  wliicb,  in 
B.C.  498,  C.  Moroius  obtained  the  suraame  of 
OwiolaniML 


OoRMASA  (KopjUaca),  an  inland  t»)wn  of  Pam- 


Coknki.Ta.  1.  One  of  the  iioblo  women  nt 
Rome^ffuiity  of  poisoiuiig  the  leadiog  men  of  the 
•tote,  S,0. 881.— 2.  Elder  dai^hter  of  P.  Scipio 
Afrieaous  the  elder,  married  to  P.  Scipio  Nasica. 

Younger  siater  of  No.  2.  married  to  TL 
Sempronius  Oraoehue,  oeoaor  169,  was  by  him 
the  mother  of  the  two  tribunea  Tiberius  and 
Gains.  She  was  virtuous  and  accom]ilis1iod, 
and  unites!  in  her  person  the  nevcrc  vit  tucs  of 
the  old  Ri'innn  nmtron,  with  the  suporior  kiiowl- 
edu'c  an  1  rt  tiiR'inont  which  then  began  to  pte- 
vuil  iu  the  hij'her  ehtsses  at  Rome.  She  super- 
intended with  the  greatest  care  the  edneation 
of  luT  sntm,  whom  she  survived.  Slu-  was  al- 
most idulizod  by  U)e  people,  who  erected  a 
•tatue  to  her,  with  the  inaeriptiun  CoaNcuA, 
MOTUCK  OF  TiiK  Obacchi. — i.  Daughter  of  L. 
Ciona,  mm  ried  to  0.  Cicsar,  afterward  dictator. 
She  bore  him  his  daughter  Julia,  and  died  in 
his  (pj.-i-^torsliip,  C8. — 5.  Dnucfhtor  of  Mctellus 
Scipio,  nmrried  first  to  P.  Crassus,  the  son  of 
the  triumvir,  who  perished  in  the  expedition 
against  the  Pai  tliilin-",  53.  Next  year  she  mar- 
riod  Pompey  the  Great,  by  whom  she  was 
tenderly  loved.  She  aeoompanied  Pompey  to 
E^'ypt  after  tl»e  battle  of  Pharsalia,  and  saw  him 
murdered.  She  afterward  returned  to  iiome, 
md  reeeived  from  Ga»av  the  ashes  of  her  bus- 
band,  which  she  preserved  on  his  Alban  estate. 

CoaN^iiA  Orkstm.la.    Vid  Orestilla. 

CoaitftilA  Okks,  the  most  distinguished  of  all 
the  Rotnuu  gctitcs.  All  its  f::ieat  famiHca  be- 
longed to  the  patrician  order.  The  names  of 
the  patrician  iamilies  are,  Afivi.VA,  Cetheous, 
OwifA,  008808,  DOLAMUU,  LknTCLUS,  Malu- 
MaMITDLA,    MeRVLA,    RufIM'8,  ScIPIO, 

SiSENNA,  and  Sulla.  The  names  of  the  ple- 
beian families  are  Balbob  and  Galum^  and  we 
also  find  various  en'^numens,  as  CHaYBOWmus, 
iic^  given  to  freedmeu  of  Uiis  gens. 

OoBHtiloa  Nipoa    Fi<£  Nkpob. 

CorxTcClum  (C(irtiicul;'u'ius).  a  town  in  La- 
tium,  in  the  muuutains  north  of  Tibur,  taken  and 
destroyed  by  Tarquiniiia  Priseui^  and  oelebraSed 
as  the  reiideMe  of  the  parents  of  Serrlus  Tnl- 
lius. 

OoawMdfoaL  1.  Q.,  a  (Uend  of  Cioero,  was 

tribune  of  the  plebs  B.C.  69,  and  one  of  Cic- 
ero's competitors  for  the  ooosulship  ia  M.1 
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iWheo  flio  Oatilinflrian  ooospirators  were  a^ 
rested,  CSethegus  was  oommitted  to  his  care— 
2.  Q.,  son  of  No.  1.  In  the  dvil  war  (-18)  he 
was  qutestor  of  Caesar,  who  sent  him  into  Illyr- 
icum  with  the  title  of  propr^tor:  he  reduced 
^his  province  to  obedience.  In  45  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Cssar  governor  of  Syria,  and  in  44 
governor  Lif  the  province  of  Old  Afriai,  u  here 
he  was  nt  the  time  of  Caesar's  death,  lie  main- 
tained this  province  for  the  senate,  but  on  the 
e3tabli:*hment  of  the  triumvirate  wa-»  d.  feat<;d 
and  eluiu  m  battle  by  T.  Sextius.  Coruiticius 
was  well  versed  in  literature.  Many  have  a^ 
tributed  to  him  the  authorship  of  the  '■  Ilhetor- 
ica  ad  Herenuium,"  usually  printed  wiiii  C'io- 
cero's  works ;  but  this  is  only  a  conjecture.  Hm 
Coruiticius  who  is  meutioned  by  Quintilian  as 
the  author  of  a  work  oo  rhetoric  was  probably 
a  diflbrent  person  from  the  ono  we  are  speaking 
of. — 3.  L.^  one  of  the  generals  of  Octavianus  ia 
the  war  against  Sex.  Pompey,  «id  eoosol  35. 

Ooamn,  a  town  on  the  west  of  Sarditria. 

CoRxfTi  s,  L.  An.n-.cvs,  a  distingui.^hod  SU'ic 
philosopher,  was  born  at  Leptts  in  Libya.  He 
came  to  Rome,  probably  aa  a  slaTe,  and  waa 
emancipated  by  the  Annxi.  He  was  tho  tead^ 
er  and  friend  of  the  poet  Persius,  who  has  ded- 
imited  his  fifth  satire  to  him,  and  who  left  biia 
his  library  and  money.  He  was  banished  by 
Nero,  A.D.  68,  for  havinj^  too  freely  criticised 
the  literary  attempts  of  the  emperor.  Ho  wrote 
a  large  number  of  works,  all  of  whi^  ore  lust: 
the  mo?t  important  of  them  was  on  Aristotle's 
Categories. — { Editions:  by  Osann,  C'ornutm 
(I'humntus)  (k  Natura  Deorum.  Got  ting.,  1844.1 

CoRCEBiTH  (KopoiCof)  1.  A  Phrygian,  son  of 
Mygdon,  loved  Cassaudra,  and  for  that  reason 
fought  on  the  aide  of  the  Trojans :  he  vrm  dain 
by  Neoptolemus  or  Diomcdt^. — 2.  An  Elean, 
who  gamed  the  victory  in  the  stadium  at  tha 
Olympic  games,  RO.  776:  from  thia  timotba 
Olymjiiads  begin  to  be  reckoned. 

CoauMK  {Kcpuv^:  Ko/auvevf,  -vaievf :  now  Qh- 
ron),  a  town  u  Meseenia  on  Hhe  westoni  aide 
of  the  Messonian  Gulf,  founded  B.C.  371  by  the 
Mcssenians  after  their  return  to  their  nativa 
country,  with  the  assistance  of  the  IWImbb  : 
it  possessed  several  public  buildings,  end  in  its 
neighborhood  was  a  oelebrated  temple  of  Apolia 

CorOmSa  (Ko/Hjveio:  Kopovaio^,  Kopuveioci 
•viof).  1.  (Near  niodern  Camari),  a  toWn  in 
Bcrotia,  southwest  of  the  Lake  Ci>pais,  situate 
on  a  height  between  the  rivers  I'iialarus  and 
Ooralius  ;  a  nienibor  of  the  Ru'utian  league  ;  io 
its  neighborhood  was  the  temple  of  Athena  ItOB- 
ia,  where  the  festival  of  tlte  i'aiubu:x>tia  waa 
c«^brated.  Near  Coronea  the  Ba^oiians  gained 
a  memorable  victory  over  the  Athenians  nnder 
Tolmides,  B.C.  447  ;  and  here  Agesilaus  I'e- 
feated  the  allied  Greeks,  8Mw— -3.  A  town  in 
Phthiotis  in  Thessaly. 

CoaOxis  (Kopwvif).  1.  The  mother  of  JEAoo- 
uawBi-'%  Daughter  of  Fhocooeaa.  king  of  Fh^ 
cis,  metamorphosed  by  Minerva  (Atheoa)  into* 
crow  when  pursued  by  Neptune  (Poseidon). 

[OoaoiRA  (Kopovra),  a  city  m  Aearaania,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Achclous.] 

[CoRONiis  IKopovo^).  1.  Son  of  Csoeus,  and 
one  of  the  pnnees  of  tlte  Lapithra ;  slain  by  Har 
cules. — 8.  Son  of  lliersander,  graodsoo  ««  fib* 
/|ihu%  reputed  founder  of  Coaoira^] 
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Coii>!A  (Kopacln,  nlso  Koocrmt),  A  town  ia 
Ba>'i';i.  "U  the  bortlera  of  TUocU. 

Cou>F  A,  called  Ctbhiis  hf  Um  OtmIeb  (Ki> 
Mf :  Kipnor,  Ki'/Ji'ajOf,  Corsu?:  now  Corfica), 
ao  isUuid  ourUi  of  Sarditiia,  spokeo  of  by  the 
u)ci«uts  ms  one  of  the  seveo  large  islands  in 
tbe  Meditcrranena  The  aiioieiita,  huwt;ver. 
ite  for  Iho  most  part  the  siz«  of  the 
;  ito  greatMt  length  b  coe  hundred  and 
sixteen  miles,  oud  ita  greatest  Dreailth  about 
Sfty-ooe.  It  ia  niountaiuous,  and  was  not  much 
eahiTated  ia  antiquity.  A  range  of  moonteiiM 
ruuniog  from  south  to  north  sonaratra  it  itito 
tvo  partfl^  of  vhich  the  castaru  half  was  more 
foltiTatod,  wbHe  the  weetern  half  waa  oorared 
abi"^-*-  truUr-  ly  \\ith  wood,  lloncy  and  wax 
w«n>  the  principal  pruduetions  of  the  ishind  ; 
Inft  tb«  booey  had  a  nittar  taata,  from  tiia  yew- 
tree*  with  which  the  island  abounded  {Cyme- 
M  tMCOt,  Virg.,  EcU  ix^  SO).  The  inhabitaota 
were  a  rade  mountain  rate,  addicted  to  robbery, 
and  paying  little  attention  to  agricnlture.  Ereo 
ia  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire  their  charac- 
ter had  uot  much  improved,  as  we  see  from  the 
description  of  Seoecu,  who  was  banished  to  this 
iidand.  The  most  ancient  iuhabitauts  appear  to 
haTe  been  Iberians;  but  iu  early  tinivs  Ligu- 
rtao8«  Tyrrhenians,  Carthagioians,  and  even 
Greeks  (ridL  Aleria).  stttled  in  the  island.  It 
vas  subject  to  the  Cartha^Muiaus  at  the  cum- 
WMeaMoi  of  the  first  Punic  war,  but  soon 
afterward  passed  into  Uk-  \n\.mU  uf  the  K<<nian^, 
and  subsequently  formed  a  part  of  the  iloniao 
prafboe  of  Sardinia.  The  Romaus  founded 
atveral  colonies  in  tbe  island,  of  wliicb  the  most 
iBpoctaat  were  Mariana  and  Alekia. 

OoMdtB  {KopouT^ :  roine  at  JBr»ey\  a  otty  of 
Uesupotamia,  on  tlie  Euphrates,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Masfiaa  or  Sooooras  (now  Wady  d-iieba), 
likh  Xanophon  found  already  deanted. 

CcRToxA  (Cortoucnsis :  now  Cortona),  one 
of  t^  twelre  citiee  of  Etrurio,  lay  northwest  of 
ttcTVaaiflMoe  Lake^  and  iraa  one  of  themoetan- 
Mot  cities  in  Italy.  It  is  said  to  have  been  orig- 
iaailj  called  (ktr^thm  from  ita  reputed  found- 
er Cory  tbua»  who  ia  rapreaented  aa  Ihe  fiither 
of  Oardaous.  It  ia  also  called  Croton,  CoOior- 
«M,  CyrUmium,  Ao.  The  Creaton  mentioned 
Hcrodotua  (L,  67)  was  probably  Crestoii  in 
waaaaDdnot  Cortona,  as  many  moileni  writ- 
en  hare  supposed.  Cortona  is  f>aid  to  have 
been  originally  fuuudcd  by  the  Untbrians,  llu-nj 
to  have  been  conquered  by  the  Pclasgians,  aud  , 
•ubfequeotly  to  have  p.i85ed  into  the  hatuij  of 
Ibe  Llrudcaiis.  U  was  afterward  colonized  by 
tli^  R<>mans.  but  under  their  dominion  sunk  iuto 
inaguificancf'.  The  remains  of  the  Pelasgic 
valU  of  thLs  city  are  some  of  the  most  remark- 
tble  in  all  Italy :  there  is  one  fragment  one 
luindred  and  t^^-ontJ  feet  in  lengthy  eompoied 
of  blocks  of  enormous  magnitude. 

CoaDscANlua,  Tl,  consul  B.CL  S80,  with  P. 
Valerius  Lacvinus,  fouglit  with  success  against 
ihe  Eiruseana  and  Pyrrhus.  lie  waa  the  first 
etibctan  who  was  created  pontifez  manmua. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  his 
we,  poeseeeed  a  profound  knowledge  of  pon- 
mau  and  etTil  Uw,  and  waa  the  first  person  at 
BaaM  who  gave  regular  in»truction  in  law. 
'VaTiaaa  MuaAiiA.  Vid. ' 
U 


CoBvus,  M.  YALfialus,  one  of  the  most  nina> 

trious  men  iu  the  cwly  history  of  Rome.  He 
obtaiued  the  Burname  of  Cmrvus,  or  *  llavcn," 
because,  when  serving  aa  mtlitarv  tribune  imder 
Camillus,  B.C.  349,  he  accepted  the  chall.  nge 
of  a  gigantic  Gaul  to  single  combat,  and  was 
assisted  in  the  conflict  by  a  raven  wlddi  aettled 
upon  his  helmet,  and  flew  in  the  face  of  tbe  bar- 
barian. He  was  six  times  consul  B.C.  S4S,  846, 
843,  S85.  800,  299,  and  twice  dictator.  842,  801, 
and  by  his  military  abilities  rendered  the  moat 
memorable  senricet  to  bis  ouuutrr.  Uis  moat 
brilliant  victonea  were  gained  in  ma  third  eon- 
piililiip,  "1.3,  wljen  he  defeated  the  Samnites  at 
Mount  Gaurus  aud  at  Suessula ;  and  in  his  other 
consubhipa  he  repeatedly  defeated  the  Etma* 
caus  and  other  enemies  of  Koine.  He  reached 
the  age  of  one  hundred  years,  and  is  frequently 
referred  to  by  the  later  Roman  writers  as  a 
memorable  example  of  the  favors  of  fortune. 

CoBTBANTEs,  pricsts  of  Cybclo  or  Rhea  in 
Phrygia,  who  celebrated  her  worship  with  en- 
thusiastic dances,  to  the  sound  of  tbe  drum  auu 
the  cymbal.  They  are  often  identified  with  the 
Curetes  and  the  Jda^an  Dactyli,  and  thus  are 
said  to  have  been  the  nurses  of  Jupiter  (Zena) 
iu  Crete.    They  were  called  Galli  at  Rome. 

UoEvciA  {KufWKta  or  KupvKt^),  a  nymph  who 
became  by  Apollo  tlie  motlier  of  Lycoma  orL^ 
coreiis,  nud  from  whom  tlie  Corycian  cave  m 
Mount  Pai-nassus  was  believed  to  have  derived 
itA  name.  The  Muses  are  admetimea  called  hf 
the  poets  Cori/cides  Xytnphce. 

CoBYCus  (KupvKoc:  KupuKtog,  Corycius).  1. 
(Now  Kctom),  a  high  rocky  hill  on  the  coaat  of 
Ionia,  formin;^  tlie  southwestern  promontory  of 
the  Erythraean  peninsula. — 2.  A  city  of  Pain- 
phylia,  near  Phaaelis  and  mount  Olympus :  colo- 
nized ufr(  sh  by  Attains  II.  Philadelphus ;  taken, 
aud  probably  destroyed,  by  P.  Servilius  Isauri- 
cna — 8.  (Rnma  opposite  the  ialand  of  Khorgo*), 
a  city  iu  Cilicia  Aspera,  with  a  good  harbor, 
between  the  mouths  of  the  Lamus  and  the  Ca- 
lycadnna.  Twenty  stadia  (two  geograpliicid 
miles)  from  the  eity  was  a  grotto  or  glen  in  tlie 
momiUiius,  called  the  Coryciau  Cave  (Kwovmoi' 
uvrpov),  celebrated  by  the  poets,  and  aleo  fiimous 
for  its  saffron.  At  tno  distance  of  one  hundred 
stadia  (ten  geographical  miles)  from  Coryem 
was  a  promoutory  of  the  same  name. 

C5BYOALLU3    \  K     ;  '(iX?.of  :    Kopi  JaXAf Uf),  a 

deraus  in  Atticu  belonging  to  the  tribe  Hippo- 
thooutis,  situate  on  the  mountain  of  the  same 
name,  which  dividea  the  plain  of  Athena  from 
that  uf  Eleu-iri. 

CuavruAsiLM  {)^opv<^'taiov),  a  promontory  in 
^Iesseni^^  inclosing  the  harbor  <H  Pyloa  on  the 
north,  with  a  town  of  the  same  namenpoalt 

(uow  Old  ^'ai  arino). 

CoEYTuijs  {KopvOo^).  1.  Ao  Italian  hwo^  soo 
of  Jupiter,  husband  of  Klcctra,  and  father  of 
lasius  and  Dardanus,  is  siud  to  have  founded 
Corythus  (now  Cortona^ — [2.  Son  of  Marmanii» 
wounded  I'elatcs  with  a  javelin  at  the  marriage 
festival  of  Perscus.1 

OAfia,  CUOa  (K&t,  K6oc :  K&of,  CKQa ;  now 

Kos,  Stance),  one  of  the  islands  ealled  Sp>rades, 
lay  off  the  coast  of  Curia,  at  the  mouth  ol  the  Ce 
ramie  Quit  opposite  to  Haticamaaaua.   In  early 
times  it  was  ealled  Merc)pis  and  Nymphaia,  It 
was  colonised  by  uEoUans,  but  becamti  a  mom* 
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W  o(  th«  Dorian  eouf«deni^.  Its  chief  city, 

Cos,  etoood  on  the  nortlieait  aulo  of  tlie  islanH. 
ia  a  beautiful  Bituatioo,  aod  bad  a  good  harbor. 
Near  it  stood  tiM  Atdepidum,  or  toaplo  of  A»- 
clepiiH  (-Esculapiiis),  t>  whom  the  island  was 
•acred,  and  from  whom  it«  chief  fumiW,  the  Ab- 
ol«piadiB^  cUtmcil  th«r  doteent  liie  island 
was  very  fertile;  ito  dii«f  producli  iis  were 
vine,  ointmeatSi  and  fhi  l^ht  traospareiit  dross 
«a  called  *  Oon  Testes."  ft  vaa  fbe  birtli place 
of  the  phyeiciaD  Hippocrates,  who  was  an  Ab- 
olepiad,  of'^  the  poet  Philetas,  and  of  the  painter 
Apelles,  wjiose  pictures  of  Antigonus  and  of 
Venus  Anadyomcae  adorned  tbe  Aselepieura. 
Under  the  itoniouB,  Cos  was  favored  by  Clau- 
dius, who  made  it  a  free  state,  and  by  Antoni- 
nus V'uif,  w  ho  rebuilt  the  city  of  Ooa  after  its 
destruction  by  an  earthquake. 

Cos*  or  Co&SA  (Cossaims).  1.  (Now  Ansf- 
Jonia,  about  five  miles  sooth  east  of  Ortetello),  a 
city  of  Etruria,  near  the  sea,  with  a  good  har- 
bor, called  Hcrculit  Portu*,  was  a  very  ancient 
place,  and  after  the  fall  of  Falerii  one  of  the 
twelve  Etruscan  cities.  It  was  colonized  by 
the  Itonians  B.C.  273,  and  received  iu  197  an 
additioo  of  one  thonsiuKl  eolonistiL  Tliere  are 
•till  extensive  ruins  of  its  walls  and  towers, 
built  of  polygonal  masonry. — 2.  A  town  in  Lu- 
eania,  oeur  'niariii— [8.  (Now  Com),  or  Oobas, 
a  river  of  Latium,  near  Fi  tisino  ] 

CoeooNioa.  1.  prietor  iu  the  S<^)eial  war, 
RG,  89,  defeated  the  Samnites. — ^2.  proctor 
in  the  consulship  of  Cicero,  63  ;  governed  in  the 
following  vear  the  proviooe  of  Further  Spain ; 
was  one  of  the  twentr  commissioners  in  69,  to 

Cjti'iy  into  fxeoistiuii  the  ntrraiian  l.iw  of  Juliu.s 
Ciiidar,  but  died  in  this  year. — 3.  C,  tribune  of 
the  plehe  69.  ndile  67,  and  one  of  the  jndices  at 
the  trial  of  P.  Sextius,  66. 

Coaiua  (Koo/iof),  commonly  called  Itroioo- 
puerarii  (Indian  navigator),  an  Egyptian  monk, 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  about  A.D. 
686.  Iu  early  life  he  followed  the  employment 
of  a  merchant,  and  visited  many  foreign  cuun- 
triea,  of  which  he  gave  an  account  iu  his  To 
^oypa^ia  XptariaviKt'/,  Topofjraphiit  Christiana, 
iu  twelve  books,  of  which  the  greater  part  is 
extant 

CosaoKS.  1  King  of  Purthin.  n<l  AasA- 
CKS,  No.  25.-2.  Kiu*'  of  Persia.     Vid  Sassa- 


CossjtA  [Kooaaia),  a  district  in  nnd  about 
Mount  Zagros,  on  the  uortlieast  side  of  Susiano, 
:uid  on  the  cooflneo  of  Media  and  Perria,  in- 
habited by  a  rude,  warlike,  predatory  people, 
the  Cosssi  {JHoaaaioi),  whom  the  I'ersiau  kings 
never  sulklued,  but,  on  the  contrary,  purchased 
liieir  quiet  paying  them  tribute.  Ah  xnndcr 
couQuered  them  '(B.(J.  826-324^  and  with  dif- 
ficulty kept  them  fe  Miliifectiott ;  after  his  death 
they  soon  regained  their  indepondtnoe.  Their 
luune  is  supposed  to  tiave  been  the  origin  of  the 
modem  name  of  Sositnn,  JTlMtislan,  and  is  pos- 
sibly coDDeeted  with  Um  Omb  of  the  (Hd  Tttta- 
meuU 

Cosaoi.  'GoaHldhw,  tha  name  of  leveral  il- 
lustrious Romans  in  the  early  history  of  the 
republic.  Of  these  the  most  celebrated  was 
8er.  Oomdins  Oossus,  eonsul  EG.  4S8,  who 
killed  Lar  Tolumuius,  the  king  of  the  Veii,  in 
singltt  oombat,  and  dedioated  hia  apojla  in  tbe 
U6 


I  temple  of  Jupiter  Peretriua— Ibe  aceDiid  of  the 
I  tiiree  initanoea  ui  which  the  apoUa  opima  were 

Won. 

Coestnrfro,  a  Roman  ardiiteet,  who  rebdlC 

nt  the  e.vprn«.>  of  Autiochus  Epinhane?,  the  tera 
pie  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter  (Zeus)  at  Athene 
abont  B.0. 166,  b  the  meet  magnificent  Oorimih 

ian  style. 

CosiaA  (now  Fantelaria),  also  written  Coo 
syra,  Cosyrus,  Ooeura,  Cossura,  a  amall  island 
in  the  Mediterranean  near  Malta. 

COTHON.      Vid.  CaBTIIAOO. 

Cdrfso,  a  king  of  the  Daeians,  conquered  ia 
the  reign  of  Augustus  by  Lentulus. 

CoTTA,  AraELiua.  l.'C,  consul  B.C.  252  and 
248,  in  both  of  which  ^ears  ho  fought  iu  Sicily 
against  the  Carthagiuians  with  sucoesa. — 2.  C, 
coiwul  200,  fought  against  the  B<»ii  and  the  other 
Gauls  in  the  north  of  Italy. — 3.  L.,  tribujie  of 
the  pKbs  154,  and  consul  144.— 4.  L..  consul 
1 19,  opposed  C.  Marius,  who  was  tht  ii  triKune 
of  the  plebs. — 5.  was  accu*cd  und.M-  the  lex 
Varia,  VI,  of  supporting  the  daims  of  the  Italian 
Hllie:".  and  went  into  voluntary  exile.  He  re- 
turned to  liome  when  Sulla  was  dictator,  8S; 
and  in  75  be  was  consul  with  L.  Octavius.  H« 
obtninod  the  government  of  Gaul,  and  died  im- 
mediately aficr  his  return  to  Rome.  Ue  was 
ope  of  the  most  distingnished  oralora  of  Us 
time,  and  is  introduced  by  Cic  ro  as  one  of  the 
speakers  iu  the  Dt  Oratore,  and  the  J)e  HeUmn 
DewrHm^  m  the  latter  of  wbieb  worka  h«  naiO' 
tains  the  cause  of  tlic  Academics. — 6.  M.,  broth- 
er of  Na  6.  consul  74,  with  I*.  Licioiua  Lucul- 
Itts,  ohtained  Bithynia  for  his  province,  nod  waa 
dtf.-nted  by  Mithradates  near  Chalcedoit 
JL,  brother  of  Noe.  6  and  6,  prcotor  70,  when  ha 
carried  the  celebrated  law  {lex  Amrelia  Jtiditi^ 
ria)  wliich  intrusted  the  judicia  to  tbe  Benato(% 
e^uites,  and  tribuni  aerarii.  Ue  was  consul  66 
With  Lb  Manlius  Torauatoa,  after  the  coosob 
elect,  P.  Sulla  and  P.  Autrooius  Pietua,  had 
been  condcmued  of  ambitus.  He  supported 
Cicero  during  his  consulship,  and  proposed  hia 
reeull  from  exile.  In  tbe  civil  wnr  be  joined 
CcTsar,  whom  he  survive*!. 

CoTT.v  L.  Alrunctjleii  s.  one  of  Ciesar's  le- 
gates in  (iaul,  perished  along  with  Sabinos  in 
the  attack  iitrulc  upon  them  Dj  Ambiori^  AG. 
54.     Vid.  A.\!uioKix. 

CoTTiL's,  »t>n  of  Donuus,  king  of  several  Li- 
guriau  tribes  in  the  Cotti.nn  Alp?,  which  derived 
their  name  from  him.  Vid.  Alpxs.  Ue  sub- 
mitted to  Augustus,  who  granted  him  the  sover> 
eignty  ov.m-  twelve  of  the  tribe?,  with  the  title  of 
Pra*fectu3.  Colli  us  thcrciipoD  made  roads  over 
the  Alps,  and  erected  (B.C.  8)  at  Segusio  (notr 
Suza)  a  triumphal  arcl\  in  honor  of  Augustup, 
extant  at  the  preseut  day.  Uis  authority  was 
transmitted  to  his  son,  upon  whom  Ouodioa 
conferred  the  title  of  king.  On  his  death  bis 
kingdom  was  made  a  Roman  province  bj  Nero. 

Gorros,  a  giant  iritii  one  hundred  hands,  eon 
of  Uranus  (Ccclu9)and  G<ca  (Terra). 

JCoTTAftUM  or  CoTiAKCM  (Korvttfiov  or  Ko> 
uwx  now  Xtutayah),  a  dtf  of  Fhrygia 
tctus  on  the  Thymbris.] 

CorirLA,  L.  Varius,  one  of  Antony's  roost  io- 
timate  friends,  fought  on  his  aide  at  Mutina,  R 
C  4& 

CdT$u»(K6rvAor)b  tbe  highest  peak  of  Mooal 
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Ida  in  the  Troad,  coutaiuiog  th«  sources  of  Uie 
river*  Seftmander,  Onuuetw,  mod  /Bkepot. 

CotyO&a  (Ko7-t'(jpa),  a  colony  of  Sinope,  in 
the  terhtorj  of  the  Tibareiii,  on  the  coast  of 
BsBtm  Polemoniaeos,  at  13m  west  end  of  «  ba  j 

of  the  same  name,  celebrated  as  the  place  where 
the  teo  thousoad  Greeks  embnrked  for  Sbope. 
Tbt  ftmodataoo  of  PhamAcift  redoead  it  to  in- 
sigmfieaoee. 

CoTYs  or  CoTTTTO  (K6TWf  or  KorvTTu),  a 
Iliracian  divinity,  whose  festival,  the  Coiyttia 
(indL  JHeL  of  Ant^t.  r.),  resembled  that  of  tbe 
Phrygian  Cybele,  ami  was  oelobratod  w'nh  li.-fu- 
lious  revelry,  iu  later  times  lur  wuiabip  was 
introduced  at  Athena  and  Corinth.  Tiiose  who 
celebrated  her  festival  were  called  Bapht,  from 
the  purifications  which  were  originally  connect- 
fld  with  the  solemnity. 

CoTTS  (Kon-fX  1.  King  of  Thrace  B.C.  382- 
368,  was  for  a  short  time  a  friend  of  the  Atheni* 
ana»  bat  aarriad  on  war.  with  them  toward  tfie 
close  of  his  reig^n.  Ho  wa.<»  cruel  and  Banguin- 
ary,  aod  was  much  addicted  to  gross  luxury 
and  drunleuuesa.  He  waa  murdered  1^  two 
brothers  whose  father  he  had  injured.— 2.  IDllg 
of  the  Odrysn  in  Thrace^  assisted  Faraaua 
agdaat  Rome,  B.O.  168.  W»  aon  waa  taken 
priat>ner  and  carried  to  Rome,  whcreupm  he 
sued  for  peace  and  was  pardoned  by  tae  R<>- 
wmm — t.  A  Iring^  of  Thraoe,  who  took  part 
against  Ca»ar  with  Pompey,  48.-4.  King  of 
Thrace,  son  of  Khcutnetalces,  in  the  reigns  of 
Augustus  and  Tibcrina.  Ho  carried  on  war 
with  his  uncle  Rhcscuporia,  by  whom  he  was 
mnrdered.  A.D.  ly.  Ovid,  dutinef  his  exile  at 
Tomi,  addressed  an  epistle  to  hira  (£>  PotiL 

Cr.Xgcs  (Kpuyn^),  a  mountain  consi.ottn^  of 
eight  simimits,  being  a  continuation  of  Taurus 
lathe  weal^  and  fimnhig,  at  iu  extremity,  the 
southwestern  promontory  of  J.ycia  (now  Valy- 
BooTooH^  L  e,  tieven  t'apet).  bome  of  ita  sum- 
■ita  ahoir  tnuiea  of  voleame  action,  and  the  an- 
cients had  a  tradition  to  the  farir-  cfToct.  At 
its  foot  waa  a  town  of  the  same  name,  on  Uie 
seashore,  betareen  Pydna  and  Fatara.  Fkral- 
lei  to  it.  n  >rth  of  the  River  Olaucus,  was  the 
chain  of  Anticrigus.  The  greatest  height  of 
Cnmi  ezeeeda  tl  dree  tiioaaaod  feet 

[CeambC9.\  {Kpnufxn'ca).  1.  A  city  of  Lycia, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Lycian  Oljrmpus,  one  huntlred 
stadia  (ten  geographical  miles^  from  flaaatia. 
~2.  \3x  island  on  the  coast  oi  OiUeia>  not  far 
trom  tbe  j)romoMtory  Cor^ctia.] 

CauiAB  {KpavuT}),  tbe  iskmd  to  which  Paris 
first  carried  Helen  from  Peloponnesus  (Horn., 
ILj  iii.,  A'ib),  is  said  by  some  to  bo  an  island 
off  Gythium  in  Laconia,  by  others  to  be  the  isl- 
and Helena  off  Attica,  and  by  othen,  again,  to 
he  Cythera, 

CoAxAr.s  {KpavaU),  kiui^  vi  Attica,  the  son- 
khlaw  and  successor  of  Cccrops.  He  waa  de- 
prived of  hie  kingdom  by  bia  aon4D*law  Am- 
phictyoo. 

Gaaim  or  Ckaniuk  {JLp&mn,  Kpa»Mir;  Kpo- 

rtof.  now  Kranin,  near  Ar(inftryU\  a  tOVBof 
Cephalleuia,  on  the  suutheru  coast 

OaaifOy  or  QtLKSv^tv  (Kpovuv,  Kpawuv : 
JlparvCvio^  :  Sarliki  or  Tifr'*),  in  ancient 
times  KravBA,  a  tuwn  in  Pelasgiotis  in  Thessa- 
If » w(  fitf  from  I«riaaa. 


CaAKToa  {JLpuvTup),  of  Soli  m  Cilieia,  as 
Aeademie  philosopher,  studied  at  Athens  under 
Xenocratea  and  Polemo,  and  flourished  r.C. 
300.  Ue  waa  the  auUior  of  several  works,  all 
of  wbidi  are  lost,  and  was  the  first  who  wrote 
commentaries  on  Plato's  Mork^.  Most  of  liia 
writings  related  to  moral  nulyects  (llor.,  JCp., 
L,  2,  4).  One  of  his  most  celebrated  works  was 
On  Orief,  of  which  Cicero  made  great  use  iu 
the  third  book  of  liis  Tiiseulaii  Disputations,  and 
in  the  Cousolatio,  which  he  composed  on  tbe 
death  of  his  daughter  Tullia. 

CuAiisirEs  FurIus,  Cicero's  son-in-law,  the 
second  husband  of  Tullia,  whom  he  married  K 
C.  CO,  but  from  whom  he  waa  ahortly  afterward 
divorced. 

CaAssia,  hidsicB.  1.  P.,  pretor  B.C.  176, 
and  consul  171,  when  he  earned  on  the  war 

against  Perseus — 2.  C,  brother  of  No.  1,  pi  Je- 
tor  11%  and  consul  168^.  C,  probably  son  uf 
No.  %  trlboBe  nf  liie  plebi  145,  was  dit&i^tttsh- 

ed  a.s  a  jHipuliir  Icaifer. — 4.  P.,  sunianied  Dir^t 
or  Jiich,  elected  pootifex  mazimua  212,  curule 
•dile  911,  prsBtor  SOS,  and  eonaal  WS,  with 
Scipio  Africunus,  when  he  carried  on  war 
against  Hannibal  in  the  south  of  Italy.  Ue 
dted  18S.— 0.  F,  aoroamed  IHvet  Mueianut,  aon 
of  p.  Muoias  Sca'vola,  wan  adopted  by  the  son 
of  Na  4.  In  181  he  was  consul  and  pontifex 
maximus,  and  was  the  first  priest  of  that  rank 
who  went  beyond  Italy.  lie  earned  on  war 
against  Aristooicus  in  Asia,  but  was  defeated 
and  slain.  He  was  a  good  orator  and  jurist. — 
6.  M.,  sumanu-d  J^elathia,  because  he  is  said 
never  to  have  laui^lied,  was  grandfather  of  Cras 
BUS  the  triumvir. — 7.  P.,  sumamed  J?iv€S,  son 
of  Na  0,  and  father  of  the  triamTir.  Ha  was 
the  proposer  of  the  U  x  Lieinia,  to  prevent  ex- 
cessive expense  iu  banquets,  but  iu  what  year 
is  uncertain.  Ue  waa  eonenl  97,  and  carried  on 
war  in  Sn.iin  for  Br>me  years.  He  was  crn-i'r 
89  with  Ji.  Julius  Cu^sar.  In  the  civil  war  he 
took  part  with  Sulla,  and  pot  an  end  to  Ua  own 
life  when  Marius  and  Cinna  returned  to  Rome  at 
the  end  of  87.-8.  M.,  sumamed  JJivts,  tbe  trium* 
vir,  younger  aeo  of  Na  9.  Hii  Ufo  waa  spared 
by  Ciuna  after  the  denth  of  his  father;  but, 
fearing  Cinna,  he  afteward  esooped  to  Spaio^ 
where  he  eeneealed  bimaelf  for  e%fat  rooDUis 

On  the  death  of  Cinna  in  84,  he  collected  pome 
forces  and  crossed  over  into  Africa,  whence  he 
passed  into  Italy  in  8S  and  j<dned  8nlb^  on 
wliose  bido  ho  fought  against  the  Marian  party. 
On  the  defeat  of  the  latter,  ho  was  rewarded 
by  donationa  of  eooflaoated  property,  and  thus 
greatly  iuoreased  his  patrimony.  His  ruling  pas- 
sion was  money,  and  he  devoted  all  his  energies 
to  its  aocumulatioa  He  was  a  keen  and  saga 
oious  speculator.  He  bought  multitudes  of 
slave",  and,  in  order  to  increase  their  value,  had 
them  iustructed  in  lucrative  arts.  He  worked 
silver  mines,  cultivated  fisrms,  and  built  hooaea, 
which  he  U  t  at  high  rents.  In  71  he  was  ap- 
pointed proitor  in  order  to  carry  on  the  war 
against  Spartaana  and  the  gladiators;  he  de- 
feated Spartaous,  who  was  slain  in  the  battle, 
and  he  was  houored  with  an  ovation.  In  7U 
Orassus  was  consul  with  Bompey ;  he  entl<r- 
t  allied  the  popuhicc  at  a  banquet  of  ten  thousand 
tables,  and  disti  ibuted  com  enough  to  snnply  the 
family  of  fvj  eWaeii  for  Ihraa  mciitlia.  Be 
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<bd  not.  boir«T«r,  co  operate  oordislly  vitii  Ttm- 

p'<y,  of  wliose  Buperior  iufluence  be  was  jonlous. 
He  wu  aflerwai'd  reconciled  to  Pomp«y  bjr  Cb- 
nr't  mediation,  and  tbus  was  formed  betwMO 
them,  iu  60,  tbe  soHsalled  triumvirate.  ( VicL 
p.  158,  a.)  In  65  CrsMUS  was  again  consul 
with  Pompey,  ami  reoeived  the  province  of 
Bjria,  where  ht  hoped  both  to  morease  his 
wealth  nod  to  acquire  military  glory  by  attack- 
ing the  rartbiaos.  He  set  out  for  his  proTiDce 
bHon  the  ocpiration  of  bis  consulship,  and  cod- 
ttnued  his  march  notwithstanding  the  unfavor- 
able omens  \\hich  occurred  to  him  at  almost 
every  stepi  After  crossing  tbe  Euphrates  in 
64,  he  did  not  follow  up  tbe  attack  upon  Pjirthia, 
but  returned  to  Syria,  where  he  passed  tiio  win- 
ter. In  63  be  again  crossed  the  Euphrates ;  bo 
was  misled  by  a  crafty  Arabifin  chieftmn  to 
march  into  the  plains  uf  Mesopotamia,  where 
be  was  attacked  by  Snrenas,  tbe  general  of  tbe 
Parthian  king,  Orodes.  In  tlie  buttle  which  fol- 
lowed Craseus  was  defeated  with  immense 
slaughter,  and  retreated  with  the  remainder  of 
b'i»  tnH)p9  to  Carrbaj  (the  Ilaran  of  Scripture). 
The  mutinous  tlireats  of  his  troops  compelled 
him  to  accept  a  perfidkms  ioTitetieii  from.  Snre- 
nas, who  oflercil  a  pacific  interview,  at  which 
be  was  skii^  either  by  tbe  enemy,  or  bv  some 
friend  who  dcdred  to  eeve  hbn  from  the  die> 
grace  of  becoming  a  prisoner.  His  head  wns 
cut  off  and  aeot  to  Orodes,  who  caused  melted 
gold  to  be  poured  iato  the  month  ot  hie  fidlen 

enemy,  sayin^',  "  Siite  thyself  now  with  that 
metal  of  which  in  life  thou  wast  to  greedy." — 9. 
Bi,  raniBmed  IKree,  boo  of  No.  8,  serrfed  un- 
der Ca'sar  in  Gaul,  nmi,  nt  the  breaking  out  of 
the  civil  war  in  49,  was  prasfect  in  Ciaalpiue 
younger  son  of  No  8,  was  Cffi- 
sar's  legate  in  Gaul  from  58  to  55.  In  54  be 
fuUowe^  bis  father  to  Syria,  and  fell  in  the  bat- 
tle against  tbe  Partbiaus. — 11.  L,  the  celebrated 
orator.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  (6.C.  119), 
he  attracted  great  notice  by  bis  prtwecution  of 
C  Car  bo.  He  was  consul  m  95  with  Q.  Sese- 
Tolft,  when  he  proposed  a  law  to  compel  all  who 
were  not  citizens  to  depart  from  Ivome :  the 
rigor  of  the  law  was  one  oi  Uie  causes  of  tbe 
Social  war.  Ht  WM  aflerwerd  proconsul  of 
Guul.  In  92  be  mi  censor,  when  be  caused 
tlie  schools  of  the  Letin  rhetoricians  to  be  closed. 
Be  died  in  81,  a  few  days  after  oppoibg  iu  the 
senate  tbe  consul  L.  Philippus,  an  enemy  of  the 
anstocracy.  Crassus  was  fond  of  elegance  and 
Inznrj.  His  bouse  upon  the  Fdatimn  was  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  at  Rome,  and  was  adorn- 
ed with  costly  works  of  art  As  an  orator  be 
surpassed  all  his  contemporaries.  In  tbe  treat- 
ise J)e  Oraiore  Cicero  introduces  him  as  one  of 
the  speakers,  and  he  is  understood  to  express 
Cicero's  own  etatemeota.  [The  fragmente  of 
bis  orations  are  collected  and  publi.shed  by 
Meyer,  Oratonm  Jioman.  FragmerUa,  p.  29 1-317, 
Zmkh,  1848.] 

Crastini's,  one  of  Cicsar's  veterans,  com- 
menced the  buttle  of  Pbarsaiia  B.C.  48,  and 
died  fighting  bruvaly  in  the  fbremoit  liiMi 

[CaATiKia  (Kparatif),  aeoordiug  to  000  legend. 
\m  mother  of  Sikiyilai  goddess  of  aoroerm  and 
eoehanten.] 

[CaATJutEMKB  {KparatfiivT}^),  a  native  of  (%al- 
founded  tite  city  of  Zaoele  in  Sieilj.]  >  .. 
8S8 


OtAThns  (KfMTepoi).  1.  A  disUnguished  gen- 
eral of  Alexander  the  Great,  on  whose  deatk 
(B.C.  323)  he  reoeived,  in  common  with  Antip 
ator,  the  goremment  of  Macedonia  and  Qtteee 
He  arrived  iu  Greece  iu  time  to  render  effectual 
assistance  to  Antipater  in  the  Lamian  war.  At 
the  close  of  this  war  he  married  Phila,  the 
daughter  of  Antipater.  Soon  after,  he  accom 
pauied  Antipater  in  the  war  ni^inst  the  JEUt- 
lians,  and  in  that  against  P^diccas  in  Asia.  He 
fell  in  a  battle  against  Eumenea  in  SSl^— -t. 
Brother  of  Antigonus  Oonatas,  compiled  bistcw- 
ical  documents  relative  to  the  hist^iry  of  Attica. 
— 8.  A  Oreek  physician,  who  attended  tbe  fam- 
ily of  Atticu^  meotioned  also  bj  Horace  (iSM, 
ii.,  3,  161). 

Cains  (Kpanvr).   1.  An  Athenian  poet  of  At 

old  comedy,  began  to  flourish  B.C.  449,  and  waa 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  tbe  comic  poeta, 
Ue  excelled  chiefly  in  mirth  and  fun,  aod  W 
tbe  first  Attic  poet  who  brou^'ht  (hunk en  pM^ 
sous  ou  tbe  stage.  [His  fragments  are  colle«l> 
cd  and  edited  1^  Memeke,  cSmU.  Oreec.  Fraj/m^ 
vol  i.,  p.  78-86,  edit  minor  ] — 2.  Of  Trnlles.  ao 
orator  or  rhetorician  of  the  school  of  lacerates. 
— 8.  Of  Thebee,  a  pupil  of  Che  Cvnic  Diogenes, 
and  one  of  the  in<ii-t  distinguished  of  tbe  Cynic 
philosophers,  flourished  about  820.  Though 
neir  to  a  large  Ibrtnne,  he  reoeonced  it  all,  nd 
lived  and  died  as  a  true  Cynic,  disregartling  all 
external  pleasures,  and  restricting  himself  to 
the  most  absolute  DeecMaries.  He  leceifed 
the  surname  of  the  "  Door-opcuor,"'  becanae  it 
was  his  practice  to  visit  every  house  at  Athens 
and  rebuke  ita  inmates.  He  married  Hippar- 
chia,  tbe  daughter  of  a  family  of  diatinctioD. 
who  threatened  to  commit  suicide  when  hsr* 
parents  opposed  her  union  with  the  philosopher. 
He  wrote  tc  veral  works  which  are  lost  for  the 
epistles  extant  under  his  name  are  not  genuine. 
-—4.  Of  Athens,  the  pupil  and  friend  of  Polemo^ 
and  bis  successor  in  tbe  chair  of  the  Academy, 
about  270.  He  was  the  tencbor  of  Arcesilaii^ 
Tbeodorus,  and  Bion  BorTstbAoitea^-^  Of 
Melius  in  Cilieia,  a  celebrfeled  grammarian.  H* 
was  brought  up  at  Tarsus,  whence  be  removed 
to  Pergamos,  where  he  founded  the  P«rgnmcDe 
school  of  grammar,  in  eppoaitioD  to  the  Alexao- 
drean.  He  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Ho- 
meric poems,  in  opposition  to  Aristarchus,  and 
supported  tbe  system  of  anoinafy  (ui'uua>£a) 
against  that  of  analorrv  {uva7.oyia).  He  also 
wrote  commeutaries  on  the  other  Greek  pocts^ 
and  works  on  other  subjects,  of  which  only  frap- 
mcQts  have  come  down  tii  us.  In  157  be  was 
sent  by  Attains  as  an  ambassador  to  liome, 
where  M  btradooed  tut  the  ftwt  time  the  atody 
of  grammar.  [His  fragments  have  been  pub- 
lished by  C.  F.  Wiener,  J)e  Aula  AUalicaJML 
Artiwnque  fautriei,  rol  i,  Hatmn,  1886L] 

[CaATEsimoAS  (Kparr^mrrrrWaf),  a  LaooiIa»- 
mouian  admiral,  seixed  the  citadel  of  Chios,  and 
effeetad  the  reetoratioa  ot  the  Ohian  esles ;  he 
was  succeeded  by  Lysander] 

Galraia  IKpOdif^  I.  (Now  Craia),  a  river 
in  Aduda,  r»ee  in  a  mountain  of  the  lamejiatte 
in  Arcadia,  receives  tbeSlyS  flowin;:,'  down  from 
Nonacris,  and  (alls  into  the  Ooriothian  Gulf  near 
JEsa:.—2.  (Now  Orwtf),m  rtfer  hi  lo^rltalt. 
forniin;^'  tlic  boundary  on  the  east  between  Lu- 
cania  and  Bruttii,  and  IMikif .  into  the  aen  neii 
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Sfbark.  At  ito  mouth  wm  a  ooIebraUd  tem- 
ple uf  Miuerra:  its  walMS  Ware  fkUed  t»  dye 

the  hair  bloode. 

CAAxixuR  (KpanVof).  1.  Ooe  of  tbe  most 
Olltbwittd  of  tiie  Athenian  poets  of  the  old  com* 
«dv,  WM  born  B.C.  619,  but  did  not  begin  to 
exhibit  till  454,  tvbcu  ho  wm  sixty-fiTe  years 
of  age.    He  exhibited  twenty-one  plaja,  and 

ried  nine  viotoriea.  He  was  Oie  poet  of  the 
ccmiedy.  He  gave  it  its  peculiar  character, 
aod  he  did  not,  like  AriBtophanes,  live  to  see  its 
decline.  Befi>ro  liia  time  the  comic  poets  had 
aimed  at  liille  beyond  exciting  the  laughter  of 
tboir  Aodience  :  he  itm  the  fint  who  made  com- 
edy a  terrible  weapon  of  porsoual  attack,  aud 
the  oumic  poet  a  severe  censor  of  pubhc  and 
private  viee.  He  m  frequently  attacked  by  Ar- 
latopbanes,  who  charges  him  with  Labituul  in- 
tcmperanoe,  an  accusatioo  which  was  admitted 
by  Cratioofl  Uiittd(  who  troalod  the  aubject  in 
a  very  aaiusing  wny  in  IiIa  IIvtUt].  Thia  play 
was  acted  in  4'J3,  when  the  poet  waa  niuety-six 
yean  of  age :  it  gained  the  prise  over  the  (km- 
WIS  of  Amipsias  and  the  Ctoiuls  of  Aristophanes. 
Cratiaua  died  in  the  following  year  at  tne  age 
of  ninety-eereo.  [Hu  fragmeota  are  given  by 
lleiueke.  Comic.  Untc.  Fragtn.,  vol.  i.,  p.  7-78, 
adiL  miuor.l — 2.  Tbe  youogeir,  an  Atbemaa  poet 
af  the  midale  comedy,  a  oontemporary  of  FUlo 
the  philosopher,  flounahed  as  late  as  324.  [Uis 
fragin>>ntd  are  given  by  Meuieke,  Comic*  OuK. 
J'Va</>n^  voL  iLt  p.  684-7,  edit  minor.] 

C&ATippva  (Kpann-n-af).  1.  A  Grockbiatorian 
and  cuiitemporary  of  Tbucydides,  whose  work 
he  completed. — 2.  A  Peripatetic  philoeopher  of 
Ifytileue,  a  contemporary  of  Pompey  nud  Cic- 
ero, the  Litter  of  whom  praif<>  -i  liirtj  hi^'hly.  He 
acoompamed  Tumpey  iu  his  ilt^ht  after  the  but- 
tle of  Fbaraalia,  RO.  48.  He  afterward  acttled 
at  Athen.-?  ^v!>^■l•c  yctujf^  M.  Cicero  was  his  pupil 
in  44.  'i  hruugh  the  iullueuce  of  Cicero,  Cratip- 
poa  obtained  from  Caaar  the  Roman  citizenship. 

Ctt.*TOS  (K/>arof),  the  personificutitiu  of 
strength,  a  aun  uf  [Pallas  aud  the  Oceaoid 
Styx,  repreMoted  aa  placed  oear  the  throne  of 
Jupiter  (Zona)  for  haviog  aided  him  againit  the 

Caarf  una  (KparvAoc)»  •  Greek  phnooopber,  a 

pupil  of  Hemclitus,  and  one  of  Plat^i's  ten'  bors. 
rlaio  iuU*oduce»  lum  aa  one  of  the  speaker*  in 
tiM  dialogue  whiA  beara  hia  name. 

CaiiMERA,  a  Bmnll  river  in  Etruria,  which  UXU 
into  the  Tiber  a  little  above  Home:  memorable 
for  the  death  of  the  three  handred  Fabtt. 

CacHNA  {Kprjfiva  :  ruin»  at  Gfurmt},  a  atrong- 
^  fortified  city  of  Pisidia,  built  on  a  predpitous 
jDok  in  the  Tawiu  range,  aud  noted  for  repeated 
ehitieatit  deliaiieea :  a  colony  under  Augustus. 

Cbcum  (K/miivoi),  an  em{)orium  of  the  free 
6oythiaxi3  uu  tue  wcatem  side  of  the  Palus 

MlBOtiB. 

Ca.z^vyA  (Crcinonensis:  now  Crnnona),  a 
Roma"  colony  iu  the  north  of  Italy,  north  of  thu 
Fob  and  at  no  great  distance  from  the  conflu- 
Maa  of  the  Addua  and  the  Po,  waa  founded,  Uy- 
gelher  with  PlacentiA»  B.C.  219,  as  a  proUjciiott 
against  the  Oaula  and  Hannibal's  invading  army. 
Iftwoo  became  a  pLncc  of  ^rcat  iniporlnnoe,  and 
MM  of  the  moat  flourishing  cities  in  the  north 
«f  Italy  i  but»  having  eapoused  the  cause  of  Vi- 
Idliai^  It  WM  totdly  daabpyed  -by  tha  troopa  of 


Vespasian,  AJ).  6f.  It  waa  rebuilt  by  Vespfk* 
siau.  but  never  recovered  its  fomar  greatnem  ' 

CaLuoNts  Jl'gcm.    Vid.  AxrEa. 
Cak^MCTit'8  CoaoLs.    Vid.  Coaous. 
[CaxN A  (Kft^rm,  i.  e.,  tfie  ttpringi :  now  Ar- 
myro\  a  plaoa  near  Aigoa  Amphiloohiaim  in 

Acarnania.] 

[CuEMUKs  {Kpvviiti),  earlier  name  of  tbe  digf 

Philippi.     Vid.  PiiiLiri'i.] 

CaicuN  {Kptuv).  1.  King  of  Corinth,  sou  of 
Lyc«ethu^  wboae  daughter,  Qlauce  or  0reluu^ 
iniiriied  Jason.  MedCa,  thus  forsidcen,  sent 
Glance  a  garment  which  burned  her  to  death 
when  she  put  it  on ;  the  palaee  took  fire,  and  Ore* 
on  peritihed  in  the  flumes. — 2.  Son  of  Meucecus, 
and  brother  of  Jocaste,  the  wife  uf  Laius.  Alter 
the  death  of  Laiu%  Creon  governed  Thebea  f<»r  a 
short  time,  and  then  Burrendcred  the  king(!om 
to  CEdipu«,  who  had  delivered  the  (»uutry  from 
the  Sphinx.  VuL  (Eura.  When  Eleoelea  and 
Polynices,  the  sons  of  CEdipus,  fell  in  buttle 
by  each  other'a  haodi,  Creon  became  king  uf 
Tnebei.  Hia  emelty  in  lorbiddiiig  burial  to  die 
corpse  of  Poh  uiees,  and  his  sentencing  Antig- 
one to  death  for  diaobeyiog  hia  orders,  oooa- 
aiooed  the  death  of  hia  own  aon  Hamon.  For 
details,  vid.  ANxiuoNt:. — [3.  Father  of  Lycome- 
dea,  mentioned  iu  the  lliad<— 4.  leather  of  Seo* 
paa,  who  ruled  in  Tbessaliao  OranoiL] 

[CaEo.vTiADES,  patronymic  from  Oreoo,  aa  l|y< 
comedes,  &c.    Vi'd.  Chkom,  Na  8.] 

CaaOruYLUs  (Kpru^fAof),  of  Chioa,  ooe  of  the 
eaiiieat  epic  poets,  euid  to  have  been  the  friend 
or  eon  iu  law  of  Homer.  The  epic  poem  0/;fo- 
?.'ia  or  Olxa/ua^  u'/ujaig,  ascribed  to  him.  related 
the  contest  which  Herculea,  for  the  soke  of  lolo, 
nil  !•  i  tuuk  with  JSurytii%  and  the  oapture  of 

U'^eiialia. 

Ciii:ai'uoNTEs  {Kpt}a<^vTTj(),  an  Beracilidt  aon 
of  Ai  ibtomachus,  and  one  of  the  conquerors  of 
I'elopouuesus,  obtained  Messenia  for  Lis  share. 
During  an  insurreetion  of  the  Meeseniaus,  he 
and  two  of  hits  soda  were  slain.  A  third  son^ 
.^pytus,  avcoffed  his  death.    Vid.  iSfYTUH. 

CaKSTO.vlA  (iifaiamvia :  li  Kpiferuvuc^),  a  die- 
trict  iu  Macedonia  between  tlje  Axius  and  Slry- 
moD,  near  Mount  Cerciue,  inhabited  by  the 
Oanmm^  (KpvorwvoIteX  *  Thradan  people: 
their  chief  town  was  Caha.To.v  or  Ckf.^-tonic 
{Kp^OTuv,  lLfitiaTuvri)t  founded  by  the  Pehis- 
gianc  Thia  town  ia  wroncously  auppoaed  by 
some  writers  to  bo  the  same  ii3  CoaxoNA  in  Italy 

CaKTA  (Kpqrv :  Kp^rotof:  Creticua:  now 
Candia),  one  of  Uie  laigeot  idanda  in  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  nearly  equidistant  from  Europe, 
Aftia,  and  Alrloa,  but  alwaya  reokoned  as  part 
of  Europe.  Ita  length  from  eaat  to  weat  io 
about  ooe  hundred  and  sixty  niiles:  its  breadth 
ia  very  unequal,  being  in  the  wideat  part  about 
thirty  five  milce,  and  in  the  nairoweat  only  six. 
A  range  of  mountains  runs  through  the  whole 
leu^'th  of  the  island  from  east  to  west,  sending 
fortli  spurs  north  and  south :  in  the  centre  o? 
I  the  iahmd  rises  Mount  Ida  far  above  all  the 
others.  \^td.  Ida.  The  rivers  of  Crete  are  nu« 
merou.s  but  are  little  more  than  mouutain-tor- 
ri  uts,  and  are  for  the  most  part  dry  iu  summer. 
Tlie  countrv  was  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  ita 
fertiUty  aud  salubrity.  Crete  was  inhabited  at 
•  an  eari^'  period  by  a  numerous  and  civiliaed 
1  popttlatUNii  Homer  apeaka  of  its  hundred  eitiee 
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(Kpifnr  Uttroftw^,  Jt,  il,  649) ;  and,  befare  the 
Trojan  war,  mythology  told  of  n  V'lw^  Mi.voe 
wbu  resided  at  Coosus,  and  ruled  over  the 
graater  paai  of  tiie  island  He  »  said  to  have 
ijiveii  laws  to  Cretv,  and  to  have  been  the  first 
priocc  who  had  a  navy,  with  which  he  sup- 
preeaed  piracy  io  tfie  .£geao.  Aftar  Ma  de- 
nceudants  had  goveraed  the  island  for  Bonie 
geueralioiMi  royalty  was  abolished,  and  the 
Stiea  baeama  todependeok  repabliea,  of  whieh 
Cnosus  and  Oortvna  were  the  most  important, 
and  ezerciaed  a  Innd  of  supremaoy  over  the  rest 
The  nilinr  daaa  were  the  Dorians,  who  settled 
it)  Crete  about  sixty  yeai-s  after  the  Dui  ian  con- 
<]uest  of  Peloponoeaus,  and  redooed  the  former 


name  upon  it,  said  tn  have  been  founded  hf  IM> 
hictetcs,  a  little  south  of  the  Kivor  Crimibus. 

CaiMisus  or  Cbimiksih  (  Kptfita6(,  Kpqitoooq), 
a  river  in  the  west  of  Sicily,  fidls  iulo  the 
llypsa :  on  its  bunks  TiuKilaoo  defalked  tka 
with  which  he  sup-  Carthugiuians,  B.C.  839. 

CanMoABaa  (KpsMyopaf ),  of  Mytilene,  the  a» 
thor  of  fifty  epi^rninfl  in  the  Qreak  AotbologJ, 
lived  io  the  reigu  of  Augustus^ 

[OanrlHA,  wife  of  tm  Riperor  Commodoi 
hnvini^  pt-ovod  unfaithful,  she  waa  baahhod  !• 
Capresa,  and  there  put  to  death.] 

[(jKtsnimxky  OaiTiA,  a  Roman  female  of  mk, 
notorious  for  her  intnjrues  at  the  court  <if  Nero; 
she  is  called  by  Tacitus  Nero's  iostruetor  ic 


bhabitanta,  the  Pdasgiana  and  Actoana,  to  aob- !  voluptuonaoeaa  NotwtllialaBAi^  her  btrigwa 


jection.  The  social  and  politrcal  institutions  of 
tlie  island  thus  became  Dorian,  and  many  of 
the  luicients  supposed  that  the  Spartan  oonsti- 
tution  was  borrowed  from  Crete.  The  cliiof 
magistrates  in  the  eities  were  the  Cw  ni,  ten  in 
number,  cboeeo  from  certain  families:  there 
was  alao  a  flWusto,  or  senate ;  and  an  Ecdetia, 
or  popular  assembly,  which,  however,  had  very 
little  power.  (For  details,  vid.  Diet,  of  Ant.,  art 
Omnm.)  At  ft  later  lima  the  power  of  the  aris- 
tocracy was  overthrown,  and  a  democratical 


and  plir^tt,  fJio  managed  to  escape  with  irupl^ 
nity,  and  even  to  be  in  iavor  iu  tlte  succeeding 
reitnis  of  Oalba.  Otbo,  and  Vitellioa.] 

CiUHi  Ixvs,  a  person  ndicuh  d  hy  UonMO  (Sat, 
i.,  1. 120),  is  said  to  have  wnUen'bad  veraea  <• 
the  Stole  philosophy,  and  to  have  beco  aainamad 
Arctalogus. 

Caisros.  Flavios  Jmius,  eldest  son  of  Coo- 
staotine  the  Great,  was  appointed  Omntr  A.D. 
317,  and  gained  great  distinction  io  a  caonpaign 
against  the  Franks  and  in  tiie  war  with  Licio- 


form  of  government  established.  11io  ancient !  ius ;  but,  having  excited  the  jvalousy  of  bis 
Pone  eustoma  likowise  disappeared,  and  the  step  mother  Faoalft,  ha  waa  put  to  death  by  hia 

people  became  de<;etierftte  in  their  moi-als  uud  '  fatlier,  326 


character.  The  hi<»toriun  Tolybius  ac<?uses  them 
of  numerous  viees,  and  the  Apostle  Paul,  quot- 
in<j  the  Cretan  poet  Epimcnides,  doi>oiibes  them 
OS  "  always  liurB,  evil  beasts,  slow  beUies"  (7!/ta, 
i.,  18).  The  Cretans  were  oalebratcd  as  arcb- 
ers,  and  frequently  Bervod  as  mercenaries  iu  the 
unuies  of  other  nations.  The  island  was  con- 
quered by  Q.  Metelluat  wlu>  received  in  eoose- 
(ptence  the  surname  Creticua  (B.C.  68-66),  mid 
it  l>ecame  a  Roman  province.  Crete  and  Cy- 
reuaiea  aubeequently  formed  one  provinee. 

CRiTKfs  or  Catuki's  (Kpj/rfif),  son  <  f  Minos 
by  Tasiphae  or  Crete,  and  iiilher  of  Althemeues. 

CaiTSlua  {Kptfie&t\  aon  of  iEolua  and  En- 
arete,  husband  of  Tyrt),  and  father  of  ^Eson, 
Pheres,  Amythaon,  aud  Uippoly te :  he  was  the 
flbunder  of  loleua 
^Cbkthox  {Kiv,f<uv),  pon  of  Diod«aof  Hmtk, 

am  by  .dilneaa  before  Troy.j 
CatTOrSus  (Kpi7r67roX<r),  a  town  in  the  dia* 

tiict  of  Milyas  in  Asia  ^lilK>^,  assigned  some- 
times to  Pi«idia,  sometimes  to  Pamphylia. 

OmxOaA  {Kpiovaa).  1.  A  Naiad,  danghter  of 
Oofoini*.  became  by  Peneus  the  mother  of  Hyp- 
aeus  aud  Stiibe. — 2.  Daughter  of  Ereebth'eus 
and  Prazithea,  wife  of  Xuthua,  and  oaotbar  of 
Achfleus  and  Ion.  She  \i  said  to  havo  baao  be- 
loved by  Apollo,  whence  Jon  is  aonaliaDaa  eall- 
ad  her  aon  by  this  goil.^S.  Daughter  of  Priam 
and  Hecuba,  wife  of  i£neas,  and  mother  of  As- 
aanioa  She  perished  on  the  night  of  the  cap* 
tore  of  Troy,  having  been  separated  from  her 
husband  in  the  confusion. — 4.  (Or  Olauoe),  a 
daughter  of  Creou,  who  fell  a  victim  to  the  ven- 
fcanee  of  Medea.    Vid.  CaxoN,  No.  1. 

Caiuais  or  CreCba  (Kpei3a((,  Mphovaa  :  Kpev- 
oirvf),  a  town  on  the  aaatem  ooaat  of  fiootia, 
the  harbor  of  TbespiOt. 

CaiMisA  or   Crimibsa  {Yipiftiaa,   Kptfuaaa:  ,         .      .  . 

now  Capo  deW  Alicf),  a  promontory  on  the  east-  jsybultis  and  the  exiles.  He  was  u  distmguisb- 
Mv  coast  of  Bruttium,  with  a  town  of  the  same  ed  orator,'  aud  some  of  his  speeches  were  ex 

sso 


Cftisrus  Passi^nus,  husband  of  Agiippi  un.  and 
step-father  the  Anparar  Nerov  waa  dialiB> 
guishecl  as  nn  orator. 

CiiisrLS,  Visius,  of  Vtret  iii,  a  cuntenip<.»rary 
of  Quintilian,  and  a  dist  nguished  orator.  [Xha 
few  fragments  that  remain  of  hia  spceehes  have 
been  collected  by  Meyer,  Orat.  Jivman.  J'raffm^ 
p.  68»-ft88.] 

Ciii«i,s.\  or  Crisa  {Koinaa,  Kploa:  Kpi<Terato^\ 
and  CiaauA  {Klppa  :  Ki/^iOf),  towns  in  Pbo«j% 
regarded  by  eome  andeat,  as  well  as  by  aoaaa 
UKHJem  writers,  ns  the  same;  but  it  srem-*  nio«t 
probable  that  Crissa  was  a  towu  inland  south- 
west of  Delphi,  and  that  Cirrfaa  waa  ita  port  m 
the  Cris-a-.tn  riulf.  The  inhabitauU*  of  the 
Ujwus  levied  uouuibutious  upon  the  pilgrims 
frequenting  tha  Delphio  orado,  io  oooaaqaeoea 
of  which  the  Amphicty«»ns  declared  war  a<ainst 
them,  B.C.  695.  and  eveotualljf  destroyed  Uiem. 
tlieir  torritory,  the  rieh  OneMBan  phun,  waa 
declared  saetifi  fo  the  Delphic'god,  and  was  for- 
bidden to  be  cultivated^  The  cultivatiot)  of  Una 
plain  by  the  inhabitanta  of  Arophiaia  led  to  the 
Sacred  war.  in  which  Philip  was  chosen  general 
of  tlie  Auiphiotyoo^  83&  Crisea  reraaiutHi  iu 
nmn,  but  Ctrrfaa  waa  afterward  rebuilt,  and  bo 
came  the  luii  tor  of  Delphi. 

Criti AS  (KptridcV.  1.  Son  of  Dropidea^  ft  oo» 
temporary  and  relation  of  Solou'aj— t.  Son  ol 
Callaeschrus,  and  grandson  of  the  above,  wa^ 
one  of  the  pupils  of  Soonttcs.  by  whose  iostma 
tions  he  profiiad  but  little  in  a  moral  point  of 
view.  Em  waa  banished  from  Athens,  and  on 
his  return  he  became  leader  of  the  oligarchical 

{>arty.  He  was  one  of  the  thirty  tyrauts  eslab- 
ishcd  by  the  Spart«ns  B.C.  404,  and  waa  oott> 
spicuous  above  all  his  colleagues  for  rapacity 
and  cruelty.  He  was  slain  at  the  buttle  of  Mtt* 
nyehia  in  tbe  E<:ame  year,  tightiag 
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teat  m  the  time  of  Cicero.  H  >  also  wrote  po- 
ecDS,  dram&s,  and  other  worlOb  Some  frag- 
■MOts  of  hia  elegies  are  still  extant,  [and  hare 
been  collected  by  Bach,  Otitia  cwMsn^  etc,  qua 

mtperttaU,  Lips.,'l827.] 

OuTOLAUs  {KpiTvAao^).  1.  Of  Phaselis  in 
Ljeia,  stu.lied  philosophy  at  Athens  under  Aris- 
taa  of  Ceo»,  whom  be  succeeded  as  the  head  uf 
the  Peripatetic  sebooL  la  li.C.  155  be  was  sent 
by  the  Atheniiiiis  a«  amba^sado/  to  Home  with 
Caroeadcs  and  Diogeucii.  Vid.  Carneades. 
Be  ttved  upward  of  eiijlity-two  years,  but  we 
have  no  further  particuhirs  of  hia  lifi'. — '1.  G«l- 
er&l  of  the  Aclueaa  League,  147,  distiuguished 
hf  loB  bitter  eDmitjr  to  the  RonMWL  He  was 
defeAte<i  by  Metellaa.  and  was  neT«r  beard  of 
after  the  battle. 

Csmnr  {KpSutv).  1.  Of  Atiieiia,  a  iKeod  aod 
cKMiple  of  SocrHtf",  whom  he  supported  with 
hb  nrtooe.  Ue  bad  made  every^  arraugemeot 
for  the  eteape  of  Soeratee  fttma  piisoo,  and  tried, 
in  vain,  to  persiiado  him  to  fly,  as  we  see  from 
Pinto's  diakiffue  named  after  lum.  Chton  wrote 
■ereBteen  dialogues  oo  philoaophieal  attbiucts, 
which  are  lost. — [2.  A  comic  poet  of  Uie  uew 
eomedj,  of  whose  plajs  a  few  fragments  reniaio, 
collected  bj-  Meineke,  Ckmie,  Onm,  Fragm^ 
ToL  it.,  p.  1153-1,  edit  mioor.]— 8.  A  physician 
at  Rome  io  the  tirst  or  secuod  century  after 
CSiriftt  perhaps  the  persou  mentioned  bv  Mar- 
IBmX  {Epigt^VL,  60^6):  be  wfote  •tTend  medi- 
cal works. 

CbiC-metOpon  (Kp<ov  fJUTUTtov),  L  c,  "  Kum's 
Froot"  1.  A  promontory  at  the  scAiUi  of  the 
Tauric  Chersonesua. — 2.  (Now  Capo  Krio),  a 
promoDtory  at  the  southwest  uf  Crete. 

Calrs  (Kptor).  one  of  the  Titaa%  aoo  of  Ura- 
nos  {C<rlu«)  and  Ge  (Terra). 

Ca6ouoiLoroLX8  (KpoxodfiAuv  n6?u().  l.(Now 
EmbeJkimdaf),  a  eity  of  Upper  Egypt,  in  the  No- 
mo*  Aphnxlitopdites. — 'J.  Vid  Arsinok,  No.  7. 

Caocvs,  tlie  l)eloved  friend  of  Bmilax,  was 
chaafed  by  the  gods  bto  a  aaAtm  plant. 

CBOCVLf:.\  (rci  KpoKv}j^ia),  accordmg  to  Homer 
{IL,  ii,  633),  a  place  in  Ithaca,  but  accoixliiig  to 
Itmlx^  in  Leoeaa  in  Aeanania. 

[CftocTLlox  {KooKV?.i(n'),  according  to  Tliucyd- 
i^M  (3>  96),  a  phwe  iu  .di^lia,  otherwise  un- 
known.^ 

Ca<K.sL  >i  (Kpo/aof),  last  king  of  Lydia,  son  of 
Alyattes,  reigued  B.C.  660-646,  but  waa  pruba 
Uy  assodated  in  the  kingdom  durin<;  his  &- 
thicra  life.  The  early  part  of  his  rcii^n  was 
Bust  glorious.  He  subdued  nil  the  nations  be- 
tween the  .^ean  and  the  Kiver  Halys,  and 
made  the  Greeks  in  Asia  Minor  trd>uUiry  to  him. 
The  fame  of  his  power  and  wealth  drew  to  his 
oourtat  iSardis  all  the  wise  inoti  of  Greece,  and 
BBMOg  them  Solon,  whote  iutorvicw  with  the 
kin<^  wan  celebrated  in  antiquity.  In  r«'ply  to 
the  question  who  was  the  happiest  man  he  had 
erer  seen,  the  sage  taught  the  king  that  no  than 
8b<-uld  be  deemed  happy  till  he  bad  finishc<l  his 
life  ia  a  happy  wu^.  Alarmed  at  the  growing 
fcnm  of  tbe  Peraums,  CroBsus  sent  to  consult 
the  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  whether  he 
•boold  march  agaioet  the  Perauma.  Upon  tbe  . 
nply  of  Ow  oraele.  that  if  be  marebed  agabiat  { 
tbe  Persians.  )w  would  overthrow  a  great  i.-m- 
pire,  he  collected  a  Tast  army  ao4  nuirched 
against  Cyrua.  V«ar  SiDopt  m  andaiBiiba  bat- 


tle was  fought  between  the  two  armies ;  wLor^ 
upon  he  returned  to  Sardis,  and  disbanded  bit 
fo^ce^  eommanding  them  to  raaMemfala  in  tbe 

following  spring.  But  Cyrus  appeared  unex- 
pectedly before  Sardis ;  CrcBSUs  led  out  tbe 
t<  r. .  J  still  remaintog  with  him,  but  was  defeat* 
t:d.  uud  tho  city  was  taken  after  a  hic^e  c»f  four- 
teen days.  Croetsus,  who  waa  takeu  abvc,  was 
condemned  to  be  burned  to  death.  Aa  be  itood 
before  the  pyre,  the  warning  of  Solon  came  to 
bis  mind,  and  be  thrice  uttered  tbe  name  of  So- 
loa  Crms  inauired  who  it  waa  that  be  eallcd 
on  ;  and,  upon  honrin^''  tho  storv,  ri  ["  !it<  i!  <if  his 
purpose,  and  not  ool^  s|)urcd  tiio  bio  ol  Cru»ua, 
but  made  him  liia  fhcnd  Cromns  aurrired  Or* 
rus,  and  accompanied  Oambgrica  in  bit  eaEpem 
tioo  against  £gypt 

Oammf  (hr  or  Okouf6v  {Kpopftvuv,  Kpo/a>uv\ 
a  town  in  Mi^tjaris,  on  tbe  Saronic  Gulf,  after 
ward  belonged  to  Corinth;  celebrated  in  my> 
tbobflj  on  aeeoont  of  ita  wild  aow,  whieb  waa 
slain  by  'Hjcsous. 

[CaoMKA  {Kpufiva),  a  town  and  fortresa  on 
tbe  eoaat  of  Papbbigonia,  between  Cytorua  and 
AmastriSb] 

[(JaoMNi  or  Caoxi  {Kpuftvoi^  and  iu  Pausauiaa 
Kfxj/ioi),  a  stronghold  in  Arcadia,  on  the  borders 
of  Medsenia,  m  Uie  district  named  from  it  Cao 
>iiTi8  {KpupiTic)   ita  inbabitauta  w«a  ronoTed 
to  MegalojMjlis.J 

CbomIi's  Mons  {Kp^iov  ipo^),  0.  mountain  1m 
Elis,  near  OlyuxfU,  with  a  temple  ot  Croona 
(Saturn.) 

Cao.vrs  (Kpopor),  the  youngest  of  the  Titans, 
son  of  Cuius  (Unmus)  and  Terra  ((Jo)-  f^'ther 
by  Khca  of  Jkstiii,  l-Vres  (Uemelor),  Juno 
(Hera),  I'luto  (Hades).  Neptune  (I'oseitlon),  and 
Jupit.  r  (Zeus).  At  tlie  instigation  of  his  moth- 
er, Suturn  (Cronus)  unmauued  liia  father  for 
having  thrown  the  Cyclopes,  who  were  Ukewiae 
hh  eliildron  by  Terra  (Ge).  into  Tartarus.  Out 
of  tbe  blood  thus  shed  sprang  up  tbe  Erinovea 
When  tbe  Cydopee  were  delivered  from  Tar* 
tariH,  tlio  i,'ov(  i  imient  of  the  world  wan  taken 
from  Cuilus  (Uranus)  and  given  to  Saturn  (Cro- 
nus), wbo  in  bk  turn  kwt  it  through  Jupiter 
(Zeu.9),  A3  was  predicted  to  him  by  Terra  (Oe) 
aud  Ccelua  (Uranus.)  Vid.  Zsvi.  The  Komana 
ideotifled  tbdr  Satnmua  with  Croona.  VUL 

SaTIRM'S. 

CaorU  (Kpwirajai  an  Attio  demua  boloogipg 
to  tbe  tribe  Leintii. 

[Caoss.icA  ( Kpotfcrofo),  a  district  of  Mae»  1  »nia, 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Thennaicua  SSiaua; 
it  was  also  called  Kpovo/f.] 

Crotom  or  CaoTojfA  (Crotoniensis,  Crotonen- 
sis,  Crotoniata  :  now  Crotona),  a  Greek  city  oo 
the  eastern  coast  of  Bruttium,  on  tlie  Kiver 
./Esarus,  and  in  a  veiy  bealtby  locality,  was 
founded  by  the  Acha?ans  under  Myso  llus  of 
i£g99,  assisted  by  the  Spartans,  B:C.  71u.  Its 
extensive  eommerce,  the  virtue  of  its  inhabit- 
ants, and  tho  exct'll- nee  of  its  institutions,  made 
it  the  most  powerful  aud  Hourisbiug  town  iu  the 
south  of  Itdy.  It  owed  much  of  its  greatoem 
to  Tythngoras,  who  c'=tji])lif»hod  his  school  here. 
Gymuostics  were  cultivated  here  iu  greater  per> 
feetioo  than  in  anj  other  Greek  city ;  and  one 
of  its  citizens,  Mdo.  was  the  most  celebrated 
atlilete  in  Greece.  It  attained  ita  greatest  pow- 
er by  tbe  drnlnetiMi  of  Sy  uarie  b  ftlO;  but  II 
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liMOtlj  declined  in  roDsequence  of  tbe 
•CTerc  defeat  it  Bustnincd  fifm  the  Locrintia  on 
the  River  Sng7*as.  It  euifcied  greatly  in  the 
wars  with  DiouyBius,  AgatbodtB,  and  Phyrrhus ; 
and  in  tlio  second  Punic  war  a  considerable  pnrt 
of  it  hod  ceased  to  be  inhabited.  It  received  a 
wlony  from  the  RomaiM  in  19S. 

Cal'STCMfiulA,  -RIUM,  also  CaUSTCMa'M  (OllR- 

temlDus),  a  town  of  the  Sabincs,  situated  iu  the 
nunmtuw  near  fho  wmrees  of  tli«  AUia,  wai 
eoQi|iierad  both  by  Honiuhis  and  Tarquioius 
FriMm»  and  in  not  mentioaed  in  later  timee. 

OncATva.    FmC  Mouom. 

CrfesiAS  {Krr]n'ar\  of  Cuidus  in  Caria,  a  con- 
temporai^  of  Xenophoa,  was  private  phy&iciaD 
of  Artazerzw  Mnemoa  whom  h«  aeoompaoied 
in  his  war  nguinst  his  brother  Cyrus,  B.C.  401. 
He  lived  seventeen  joan  at  the  Persian  oourti 
and  wrote  in  fbe  Ibme  dialeet  a  great  work  on 
the  history  of  Poi-sia  {TlepatKu),  in  twenty-three 
books.  The  iirst  six  contaioed  the  histonr  of 
tiie  Asq^rian  monarchy  down  to  the  foiUM&tlon 
of  the  kinf^dom  of  Persia.  The  next  seven  con- 
tained Uic  histoiy  of  Persia  down  to  the  end  of 
the  reigu  of  Xerxes,  and  the  remaining  ten  car- 
ried tho  biftory  down  U>  the  time  whi  n  Ctesias 
left  Cofpia,  I.  r,  to  the  yonr  398.  All  that  is 
now  extant  is  a  meagre  abridgment  in  Photius 
and  S  number  of  fnigments  preserved  in  Dlodo- 
rm  and  other  writoi-s.  The  work  of  Cteeias 
Vas  et»m piled  fn>m  Oriental  sources,  and  its 
Ftatenient*  are  fi  c-quently  at  variance  with  those 
of  lienxlutuA.  Ctesias  also  wrote  a  work  on 
India  ('IrdMca')  in  one  bt)ok,  of  which  wo  possess 
ao  abridgment  in  Photiua.  This  work  eon- 
taint  mmierous  fables,  but  it  probably  trivcs  ii 
fidthfbl*  picture  of  Iiulia,  as  it  was  conceived  by 
the  Persians.  The  abridgment  which  IMiotius 
made  of  the  Pei^ica  and  Indica  of  Ctesias  has 
been  printed  separately  by  Lion,  Gottingen, 
1823.  and  by  Bahr,  Frankfort.  1824. 

Ctksibii's  {KrtjaiCior),  celebrated  for  his  mc- 
ebanical  inventions,  lived  at  Alexaodrea  iu  the 
reigns  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphm  and  ESn«if;ete8, 
about  B.C.  ^.'iO.  His  father  was  a  barber,  but 
his  own  taste  led  him  to  devote  himself  to  mc- 
dumies.  He  is  said  to  haTo  invented  a  clepsy- 
dra or  water-cloek,  a  hydraulic  organ  {((^nnvAig), 
and  other  madiinea,  and  to  have  been  the  iirst 
to  discover  the  daatie  force  of  air  and  apply  it 
as  a  moving  power.  He  was  the  tf  acln  r,  niul ' 
has  been  suppoeed  to  have  been  the  father  of  ' 
Hero  Alexandraraa — [2.  A  Oreek  historian, 
who  probablv  livcil  at  the  time  of  the  first  Ptole- 
mies ;  aooor Jiiw  to  ApoUodorus,  he  lived  to  tho 
age  of  one  handred  and  four  years,  but  aofiord- 
ing  to  Lucian,  to  liM  1^  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four.] 

CrfisfpROir  (Kn7«^i3v).  son  of  Leosthenes  of 
Aoaphlystus,  was  accused  by  ufisehines  for  hav- 
ing proposed  the  decree  that  Demosthenes 
sltonld  be  honored  with  the  crown.    Vid.  JEa- 

C8INB. 

CTfisiPHOI*  {KrrintoC'v:   Krrjfit^uvTto^ :  ruins 
at  Takti  Ketra),  a  city  of  Assyria, on  the  casteni 
bank  of  the  Tigris,  throe  Roman  miles  from  Se- 
Icucia  on  the  western  bank,  first  bccnme  an  im- 
porf.int  place  under  the  I'arthians,  whose  kings  ' 
used  it  f  ir  some  time  os  a  winter  reeideoce.  | 
and  aflcrwanl   enlarged  and  f»>rtifled  it,  and 
made  it  the  capital  of  Uieir  empire.   It  is  said  ' 
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to  nave  contained  at  least  one  hundred 
inhabitants.  In  the  wars  of  the  Ilonians  »ith 
the  Parthians  and  Per&ians,  it  was  token,  fint 
by 'ni^  (A.D.  1 16).  and  by  several  of  thelste 
emperors,  but  Julian  did  not  venture  to  sttadt 
it,  even  after  his  victory  over  the  Persiaflt  W 
fore  the  city. 

CrrmpFrs  (Kr7;ff<rrTor).  1.  Two  sons  of  Iltf- 
cules,  one  by  Deiauira,  and  the  other  by  Astj- 
damia.-- 8.  Sod  of  Polytherses  of  Suns^escsf 
the  suitors  of  Penelope,  killed  by  l'bil(Etiu«,  tiie 
eow-hei'd. — £8.  A  Greek  historian,  of  uooerUio 
date ;  Plutardi  quotes  lus  Ustory  of  the  Sejtb- 
ians,  but  nothing  further  is  known  of  him. — (.  A 
pupil  of  Socrates,  who  is  often  meotioosd  br 
Plato.] 

[Ctk.sk"9  [Krriaioq),  son  of  Ormcna?,  anu 
lather  of  Eumceus,  whom  the  Pbceoicisnt  m- 
ried  off  from  bim,and  soU  te  Liirtcs  in  Idaou] 

[OrfuENE  {Kriulrr,),  utUst Ulyisai,ymqp 
est  child  of  Laertes.] 

[Cucvsra  (Kovcovffof)  or  Cocosos  (Koa» 
aoc),  a  place  in  Cappadocia,  to  which  8t  Ckj- 
BOS  torn  was  baoishcd.    FiidL  CHavsosroxcs.] 

rCuDA  (now  Coa),  a  tributary  of  the  Duriu, 
in  Hispania  Tarracooensis.] 

CuLAKO,  afterward  called  GiUTiAXoriui 
(now  Grenoble)  in  honor  of  the  Emperor  Or*- 
tian,  a  town  in  Oallia  Narbeoeusis,  en  ttsbm 

(now  I.t'rr.) 

CuLLto  or  CtLio,  Q.  TkrentIcs.  1.  A  wo- 
ator  of  distinetkm,  was  taken  prisoner  io  ths 
second  Punic  war,  and  obtained  his  libtrtj  Rt 
tlie  conclusiuD  of  the  war  Ii.C.  201.  To  ^^'^ 
his  gratitude  to  P.  Sdpio,  Im  foUknred  Li-  ui- 
nm[>hal  car,  wearing  the  pileus  or  cap  of  liberty, 
like  an  emuncipated  slave.  In  187  he  vnia  prte- 
tor  peregrinus,  and  iu  tlus  year  oondemned  L 
Seij)io  Asiuticiis,  on  the  oliiirvc  of  bavinij  mil- 
appropriated  the  money  gaiued  in  the  wur  vith 
Aotiochua. — 2.  Tribune  of  the  plebs,  68,  eacrted 
himself  to  obtain  Cicero's  recall  from  b.ini.-^b- 
ment  lo  the  war  which  followed  the  dctUh  of 
Cnsar  (4SX  Onlleo  was  ooe  of  the  IfgsUi  «f 
Lepiduf. 

CiM.c  (Ki/i>7 :  Kvftaioff  CumAuus).  1.  A  tovo 
in  Can){>ania,  and  toe  most  ansieBt  of  the  Greek 

colonies  in  Italy  ami  Sicily,  was  founded  by 
Cyme  iu  u£olis,  in  conjunction  with  Chalds  sod 
Gretria  in  Buboea.  Ite  foondatkio  is  pbeed  is 
B.C.  IftoO.  but  this  date  is  evidently  (oo  cirly. 
It  was  situated  on  a  steep  hill  of  Jloant  Gaurus, 
a  Kttle  north  of  the  promtMitory  Misemna.  It 
becnnic  in  early  times  a  great  aiid  flourishiDg 
city ;  its  commerce  was  extensive ;  its  terri- 
tory ineluded  a  great  part  of  tlie  rich  Ouapk 
niau  plain;  its  ptopulation  was  at  lea^t  ai^ 
thousand ;  and  its  power  is  attested  bv  iti  col- 
onies  in  Italy  and  Sicilv.  PuteoU.  I^dsopolii 
afterward  Neapolis,  Zanele  afterward  >le$«aoa. 
But  it  had  powerful  enemies  to  encouoter  io 
the  Etruscans  and  the  Italian  nations.  It  VM 
also  weakened  by  internal  dissension^  and  one 
of  its  citizens,  Aristodemus,  made  himself  ^• 
rant  of  the  place.  Its  power  became  so  moih 
reduced  tliat  it  was  oolv  saved  from  the  s(- 
ticks  tif  tlie  Etniseans  ny  tlx'  Hssi.xtanee  ti 
Hiero,  who  annihilated  •the  Klru.-caii  floot,  474. 
It  maintained  its  independence  till  417.  wlit  u  it 
was  taken  by  the  Canipauian?,  hui]  jiS'  -t  uf  it» 
inhabitants  sold  as  slaves.     Eroiu  tLu  imt 
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CURTIUa 


Omtva  beeame  Uw  etiief  tatf  of  Ounpaida ;  and 

ilth.  u^'li  (-'imuL'  Wiis  sultrioqurnfly  a  Roman 
■lonicipium  and  a  ooluov,  il  oootinaed  to  de- 
cfoe  in  impoitnM.  At  mit  tiie  Aeropolii  was 
the  only  pait  of  the  tuvra  that  remained,  and 
this  was  eveotuAlly  destroyed  by  ^aFMS  ia  his 
van  witih  the  Goths.  CunuB  was  odebrated 
ts  Uie  residenoa  of  the  earliest  Sibyl,  and  as 
Uie  plaeo  where  Tarquiaius  Superbus  died.  Its 
ruins  are  still  to  be  seeo  befewMB  tiio  Zaoo  eU 
IMa  and  /War«r-[S.  A  dty  of  JStXm.  Vid. 
Otme.] 

CC  >AX.\  {Koi'vaia),  a  Braoll  town  iu  Bubjlo- 
aui,  ou  the  Eophratos,  fiunoos  Air  tha  battle 
fjjj^lit  bore  between  the  younf^cr  Cyrus  and 
hit  brother  Artaxerxes  Mucnuni,  iu  which  the 
Ibrmer  was  killed  (B.G.  401).  Its  position  is 
oooertain.  Plutarch  {Artaj:,  8)  phiees  it  live 
bnodretl  stadia  (hfty  goograj)i)ical  uiilcs)  above 
Babykio;  Xenophoo,  who  docs  not  mc-ulion  it 
by  nani^.  makes  the  battle  licM  th>"<-e  hundred 
iod  alxty  stadia  (thirty-six  geographical  miles) 
from  BaoyloD. 

[Cl'neis.  1.  Affer  (now  Af<jr.rir),  the  south- 
ern part  of  Lusitaoia,  where  the  t^nii  dwelt, 
from  wbom  it  was  probably  lo  called,  and  not 
from  its  vdjfAikc  phape.— S,  Promontorium  (now 
Caiio  di  a,  Mariajf  the  lonthero  point  of  the 
OoDetia  Afi^.J 

[CcrcN*.  ts,  a  Virgilian  hero,  one  (tf  Um  fellow- 
.en  of  Turaos,  slain  by  i£Dea8.J 

rCCTiJKX    Vid,  Eaos.] 

CcrrcxxiiTs,  attacked  bjr  Horace  (8aL,  I,  2,  86), 
•  Kud  by  the  Scholiast  to  bare  been*  a  friend  of 
Augustus,  but  is  probably  a  fictitious  name. 

CoraA  (Cupreosis).  I.  MAarriMA  (now  Ma- 
rano,  at  the  mouth  of  the  ^fonf<Khia),  a  town  in 
Piceoum,  witii  an  ancient  temple  of  Juno,  found- 
ed bj  the  Pdngiaiw  and  restored  by  Hadrian. — 
1  momAKA,  a  town  near  No,  1,  in  the  monnt- 


a^KSB  (Oon.  Curium),  an  aneieut  town  of  the 
Sabines,  c'  lebrated  as  tlie  birlh  phice  of  T.  Ta- 
tios  sod  Numa  Fompihus :  from  this  town  the 
Bomana  are  said  to  naTo  dcrired  tbe  name  of 
Qobitca. 

Cc^ins  {Kovf^T^i),  a  mythical  people,  said 
to  be  the  meet  andent  Iidiamtants  of  Aeamania 

ao  i  ^tr-'lia ;  the  latter  country  was  called  Cu- 
retis  from  them.  I'hey  uI^k^  occur  iu  Crete  as 
ihit  priests  of  Jupiter  (Zeus),  and  are  spoken  of 
in  ci-iuiection  with  the  Corybantes  and  Ida?au 
DactyU.  Tbe  infant  Jupiter  (Zeus)  was  intnisted 
to  thcsr  eare  by  Rhea ;  «nd  by  clashing  their 
Weapons  in  a  warlike  dniw  e,  tluy  drowned  the 
cries  of  the  child,  and  prevented  his  father  Sat- 
nro  (CroDus)  from  ascertaining  the  place  wbere 
be  was  concealed. 

CcKiAS.    Vid.  Ct* arcM. 

CuRiiTif,  a  celebrated  Alban  family.  Three 
brothtfs  of  tliis  family  fought  with  lliree  Roman 
brothere,  the  ll'iratii,  and  were  conquered  by 
tbe  latter.  In  coixsequencc  of  th(  ir  defeat,  Alba 
became  subject  to  Rome. 

ClRIATILS  Materxcs.     Vid.  MATERyUS. 

Ccsio,  C.  ScaiBoxiis.  1.  Prajtor  B.C.  121, 
,Wi»  one  of  the  moat  distint^uished  orators  of  his 
time. — 2.  Sun  uf  Xo.  1,  tiibune  of  the  plebs  B.C. 
•0 ;  afterward  serretl  under  Sulla  in  Greece ; 
was  praior  8t :  consul  ;  and  after  his  con- 
nbhtp  obtabed  tbe  piorinee  of  Maieedfliiia, 


where  he  carried  on  war  against  ttie  borijariaiu 

as  far  north  as  the  Danube.  He  was  a  persomd 
enemy  of  Cfesar,  and  supported  i'.  Clodius  when 
the  latter  was  aeensed  of  riolatii^  the  sacra  of 

the  Bona  Dca.  In  57  ho  was  appointed  jx>uU- 
iex  maximus,  and  died  6;^.  He  bad  some  rep- 
utation as  an  orator,  and  was  a  friend  of  Ctocnx 

— 8.  Son  of  No.  2,  also  a  friend  of  CSoero,  was 
a  most  profligate  character.  Uo  was  married 
to  Fulvia,  afterward  the  wife  of  Antony.  He 
at  first  belonged  to  the  Pompeian  party,  by 
whose  influence  ho  was  made  tribune  of  the 
plebs,  60 ;  but  ho  was  bought  over  by  Cajsar, 
and  employed  his  power  as  tribune  against  his 
former  friends.  On  the  breaking,'  out  of  the 
civil  war  (4y),  he  was  seut  by  Citsar  to  Sicily 
with  the  title  of  proprietor.  He  succeeded  in 
driving  Cat.)  ><iit  of  the  island,  and  then  crossed 
over  to  Africa,  where  he  was  defeated  and  shun 
by  Juba  and  P.  Attina  Varna. 

CuRiosoLiT.c,  a  Gallic  people  on  the  ocean 
iu  Armorica,  near  the  Yeneti,  iu  the  country  of 
the  modem  OormUtt  near  St  Mala 

Craiir.M  {Kovpiov  :  Korptrif  :  ruins  near  Pi*- 
copia),  a  town  on  the  southera  coast  of  Cyprus, 
near  the  promontory  OlmiA%  west  of  the  month 
<if  the  Lycii^. 

Cuaius  Dkmtatus.    Vid  DMsnAtm. 

Otmfus,  H*.  1.  An  intimate  friend  of  CHcero 
and  AtticuH,  lived  for  several  years  as  a  nego- 
tiator at  I'at  ne  in  IMopounesus.  In  his  will  he 
left  his  pri)])erty  to  Atticus  and  Cicero.  Ser- 
ei  al  of  Cieero's  lettere  ore  addressed  to  him.— 

52.  Q.,  a  lloman  senator,  who  was  candidate 
or  the  consulship  B.C.  64,  but  lost  his  election, 
and  for  his  vices  was  ejected  from  the  senate : 
ho  joined  the  cnn?j)iraoy  of  Catiline,  and  it  was 
through  his  misti  *  .ss  Fulvia,  tu  whom  he  related 
their  dcsign.4,  that  Cicero  obtamed  the  informa- 
tion which  enabled  him  to  crush  the  oonfipiracy.l 
CuasoB,  L.  pApialus.  1.  A  distinguished 
Roman  general  in  the  second  Samnite  war,  waa 
five  limes  consul  (B.C.  3?.3.  320,  319,  315,  3i:!), 
and  twice  dictator  (325,  uOd).  Ue  hequeully 
defeated  the  Samdtes,  bat  bus  greatest  victory 
over  them  %vas  ^'ained  in  his  second  dictat  or- 
i>hi|x  Although  a  great  general,  ho  was  not 
popular  with  the  aokliers  on  aeeonnt  of  Us  se- 
verity.— 2.  Son  of  No.  1,  was,  like  his  father,  a 
distinguished  general.  In  both  his  consulships 
(293,  272)  he  gained  great  rietoriea  orer  tbe 
Samnite.s,  and  in  the  seoood  he  brou^lt  the 
third  Samnite  war  to  a  dose. 

OtntTfus,  MBrros  or  MErrios,  a  dsliiigaiil^ 
cd  Sabine,  fought  with  the  rest  of  bis  nataoa 
agamst  Bomulus.  According  to  one  tradition, 
the  Laeui  Ourtiu$,  which  was  part  of  the  Roman 
forum,  was  called  after  him;  because  in  the 
battle  with  the  Romans  he  escaped  with  diffi- 
culty from  a  swamp,  iuUi  which  his  horse  had 
plunged.  But  the  more  usual  tradition  respcctr 
ni!:^  the  name  of  the  Lacus  Curtins  relat<'d  that 
iu  B.C.  3tj2  the  earth  in  the  forum  gave  way,  and 
a  great  ehosm  appeared,  which  the  soothsayera 
(ieclare<l  could  only  be  filled  up  by  tlmiwin;?  into 
it  Rome's  greatest  treasure  ;  that  thereupon  M. 
Onrtius,  a  noble  youth,  mounted  hh  ateea  in  foil 
armor ;  and  declaring  that  Rame  possessed  no 
greater  treasure  than  a  brave  and  gaUaot  dtiaeo, 
leaped  into  the  ab7M»  upon  whidiOeearthdoMd 
over  Mm 
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CtRrTvS  Mo>fTA!«U8.      Vid  MoNTAXlIf. 

CuKTlL'd  KuKUs,  Uw  ]lun\:in  lii-^torian  of 
Alexaodcr  the  GreuL  K<  iS]K>ctii)<,'  liid  life,  nud 
the  time  at  whieh  lie  lived,  nuthiii;r  is  kuuwu 
v,ilU  certainty.  Some  critics  |i!;;<  l'  Liin  n-<  early 
M  Uie  tiuto  uf  W.«pa»iaa,  aud  uUiers  as  lato  as 
Ooiwtantioe :  but  the  earlier  date  is  more 
able  thiui  the  luter.  The  work  itself,  entitled 
J>e  Jiebtu  Getti*  AUxandri  Maani,  oonsiAtutl  uf 
ten  books,  but  the  first  two  are  lo»i  and  the  re- 
maining; eight  arc  not  •without  considerahle 
gapa.  It »  writt<jn  iu  a  pleaaiug  Uiotigh  aoDie- 
what  dedhimatory  style.  It  b  takes  mMn  good 
}-ou:o«a,  but  the  author  frequently  show-B  his 
iguuruuce  of  geograpbj,  cbrouology  acd  tactics. 
Hie  beet  emtioiH  are  bj  Zumpt,  Berlin,  1836, 
small  edition;  Mutzcll,  IJerlin,  1843;  [and  by 
Zumpt,  Berlin^  1849,  with  oopioiu  comment- 
ary.] 

CutIlI^  Aqcie.     Vid.  AvoM,  Nok  8. 

C$ANK  (Ki'u'r/?),  u  Sicilian  nymph  and  play- 
inate  uf  Pruscrpma  (l'ei-»eplionc),  changed  into  a 
ibuotaio  thruu<i^h  grief  at  the  loss  of  the  goddess. 

CrAKic/K  l.vsri,.K  {Kvtlveai  itjaoi  or  ntTpai, 
DOW  twu  small  rocky  ialauds  at  the 

eutruDce  of  the  Tbradan  Bueporue  into  the 
Euxiuf,  the  I'l.ANCT.E  {U/.ayKTai)  and  Symimk- 
ciADi^  {^i  a-/.f])ui)fr)  uf  mythology,  so  called 
because  lliey  are  said  to  have  becQ  ODOe  mova- 
bl-'  and  to  have  rushed  together,  ami  thus  de- 
sti-oycd  ev«iy  fcliip  that  attempted  to  jmws 
through  tliem.  After  the  ship  Algo  had  passed 
tiit<>u;;li  them  ia  eafely,  tbej  beeame  statitHiary. 
Vid  p.  91.  a. 

Ctazabv  (Kvo^d^),  king  of  Media  RO. 
Cnt-S'.M,  ftnn  of  Phnuirtes,  and  jjrandson  of 
Dciuccs.  lie  was  the  mu6t  w  arlike  uf  the  Me- 
dian kugB,  and  iotrodoeed  great  military  re- 
Ibrme.  ile  defeated  the  Asj^yriau!*,  who  had 
•laio  his  father  io  battle,  and  he  laid  siege  to 
Kino*  (Ninereh).  But  while  he  was  before 
tlie  city,  ho  was  defeated  by  the  Scythian*,  who 
held  the  dominion  of  Upper  Asia  fur  twenty- 
eight  years  (634-607).  but  were  at  length  driven 
out  of  Asia  b^  Cyaxares.  After  the  expulaiun 
of  the  Scythianii,  Cyaxarce  again  turned  his 
arms  against  Assyria,  and  with  the  aid  of  the 
King  of  Babylon  (probably  tlie  father  of  Nebu- 
cliaduezzar),  he  took  and  detitroyed  Niuus  in 
COO.  lie  sulwequcotly  cuirieil  4)n  war  fur  five 
years  against  Alyattik  king  of  Lydia.  Vid 
Alvattm.  Cyaxan's  died  in  /i'.'  l,  aiitl  was  sue- 
ceeded  by  his  Astyages.  Xeuophou  speaks 
of  aOjaxares  IL,  kmg  of  Media,  son  of  Astya- 
ges,  respeeting  wlx  m,  vid.  CTaun 

CrstuL    Vid  KuKA. 

Gybmtba  {rik  Krfitarpa),  an  ancient  city  of 

Asia  Minor,  «t'\.  i  al  times  mentioned  by  Cicero 
{Ep.  ad  Faiiu,  XV..  2,  4  ;  AU^  v,  18,  20),  who 
deecribea  it  as  lying  at  tlra  foot  of  ifonntTaQras. 
ill  the  part  of  Cappadocia  Ixird*  i  iii;^;  <>ti  Cilieia. 
Strabu  placet  it  tltfee  hundred  stadia  (thirty  geu- 
graphieal  miles)  from  Tjana.  Mention  is  made 
of  a  place  of  the  name  name  (now  A'ara  Ilitsar), 
between  Tyana  and  Csesarea  ad  Aigaum ;  but 
CUs  latter  ean  hardly  be  beKered  to  be  identleal 
with  the  former. 

CroiJLoKS  (KvxXJdcf),  a  group  uf  islands  in 
the  JBfgna  Sea,  so  ealled  because  tliey  hiy  b 
a  circle  {h  KVK?>if>)  arouud  Delos,  the  most  im- 
portant of  them.   Aooordioig  to  Sk'tibo  they  were 
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twelve  in  number  ;  but  their  number  II  I 
ed  by  other  writers.  The  most  important  of 
them  were  Dklus,  Cicoe,  CiTUNoe,  bsairoiiii 
KuEjtiA,  Sii'u.N08,  GuiouM.  KAsnsy  Pam%  8t 
BOS,  MvcoNoe,  TxKoe,  Andro«. 

CyclOfis  (KvAAuTTff),  that  is,  creatures  with 
round  or  enewar  eyes,  are  deseribed  ^feestijr 
by  different  writers.  Iloiiu  r  FrH  :ik.<<  of  tb«Di  u 
a  gigantic  aud  lawless  race  uf  shepherds  io  Si- 
cily, who  devoured  human  beings  and  esnd 
nought  for  Jupiter  (JJeus) :  each  of  them  Lad 
only  one  eye  iu  the  centre  of  liis  forehead :  Um 
chief  amon^  them  was  FovnaMum.  Aeeor^ 
iug  to  Iletiud,  the  Cyclopes  were  Titans,  tou 
of  Coelus  (Uranus)  ancl  Terra  (Oe)b  were  thfM 
in  number,  AaoKs,  SnaonB,  imd  Baomn,  ssd 
each  of  then)  had  only  one  eye  on  Iiis  forehead 
They  wei-e  thrown  into  Tartarus  by  Saturn  (Cro- 
nus), but  were  released  by  Jupiter  (Zeus),  uxl, 
in  consequence,  they  provided  Jupiter  (Zem) 
with  thunderbolts  aud  lightning,  I'luto  with  a 
helmet,  and  Neptune  (Puecidun)  with  a  trident 
They  were  afterward  killed  by  Apollo  fur  baring 
furnished  Jupiter  (Zeus)  with  tlie  thunderbolt* 
to  kill  Jiilseulapius.  A  still  later  traditiuQ  re- 
garded the  Cyclo{K-s  as  the  assistsnts  of  Vidcss 
(llephaistus).  \  (>l<  anoe9  were  the  work-shope 
of  tliat  god,  and  Mount  ^Ltnu  iu  Sicily  and  liic 
neighboring  isles  were  accordingly  ceosidertd 
as  llieir  abo<les.  As  the  ab^istallta  of  Vulcan 
(Uepha»tus),  they  make  tho  metal  armor  and 
ornaments  for  gods  aud  heroes^  Their  uuniber 
is  no  longer  coiitiued  to  three  ;  nrul  -i'lr^  the 
names  mentioned  by  Heaiud,  wo  ah>u  liud  Ui<«« 
of  PnuoMOK  and  Acamas.  His  name  of  Cy* 
clopian  walls  was  given  to  the  walls  built  of 
great  masses  uf  unhewn  stone,  of  which  speci- 
mens are  still  to  be  seen  at  Myeene  sod  edher 
]mrta  <rf  Greece,  aud  also  in  Italy.   Tliej  wer' 

Erobablj  constructed  by   the  l^eiasgians  i  sad 
iter  generatioost  h&ag  atniek  by  weir 
deur,  aseribed  thsir  boiMiqg  to  a  fobdous  lay 
of  Cyclopcft. 

Cyc.nl'm  (Ki/ci^of).  1.  Son  of  Apollo  by  Hjri^ 
lived  in  the  district  between  Pleuron  and  Calj- 
don,  and  was  beloved  by  Phyllius ;  but  as  Phjl- 
lius  refused  him  a  bull,  Cycnus  leaped  btoi 
lake  and  was  metamorphosed  into  a  ^^vIUl.— 2 
Son  of  Neptune  (Poseidon),  was  kini,' <  f  CoImd* 
iu  Troofl,  aud  father  uf  'i'eues  and  lliniithet. 
Uis  second  wife,  Philoooiae,  fell  iu  Iwe  viih 
Tenes,  her  step-son,  and  as  he  refu!n*d  bcr  of- 
fers, site  accused  hiui  to  bis  father,  wiiu  threw 
Tenes  with  Hemithea  in  a  chest  into  tl>e  sea. 
Tenes  escap-^d  and  became  king  of  Teiiedo*. 
I'id  Tenes.  Iu  tho  Trojan  war  both  Cycaus 
and  Tenes  assisted  the  Trojans,  but  beth  were 
slain  by  Achilles.  As  Cycnus  could  uot  be 
wounded  by  iron,  Achilles  strangled  Imn  viiL 
the  thong  of  his  helmet,  or  kill«l  him  with  a 
'  stone.  When  AehilK  s  was  going  to  t^trip  Cve 
ims  uf  his  armor,  the  body  disappeared,  and  wu 
ebaoged  into  a  swan. — 8.  Sod  of  Mars  (Araii 
and  I'elopia,  .slain  by  TIerculos  at  Itouc — -1. 
of  Mars  (Area)  and  I'yrene,  hkewise  killed  bj 
Heretdee.— ft.  Son  of  Stboidns,  kbg  of  tn 
IJgurians,  and  a  friend  ami  relation  of  rhaethflO 
While  he  was  iamentii^  the  fate  of  Phaetboo  oo 
the  banks  of  Eridaons,  be  was  netamoipb' 
used  by  Apollo  into  a  iWiOt  laVplacsd  amoni 
tbsstan. 
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OnLa  1.  Aedibrated  painter  from  tb«  island 

,>f  fvthaua.  B.C.  86i,  whusp  picture  of  tlie  Ai- 
gtmuU  veas  exbibiUU  lu  a  porUcua  hy  Agi  ippa 
slRom«.— [2.  Ao  AUmdImi  otator,  a  emtempu- 
rary  of  Denio-theiies  ;  an  oratlnH  of  hia.  iripl 
ryf  liifUfV  KAqpovxiac,  n  inoQliuucd  by  Aristotle. 
~>3.  Ao  early  Greek  poet,  olsMed  by  Plutarch 
vith  Uimnermus  auJ  Arehiluchus.    His  frag- 

ioU  are  giveu  ia  the  cuilectiuos  of  Schueide- 

iaaBdBwgk] 

CtDIPPK.      Vid.  ACONTIIS. 

Otmu  (Kv«}voc :  DOW  Tert0O»-Ckai),  a  river 
d  CUida  Oampcatria,  rMog  in  tba  Taurm^  and 

tlnwia^  through  the  mid^t  of  Uie  oily  of  Tarsii*,  ' 
vbere  it  i«  one  hundred  and  tweuty  feet  wide  • 
(fOnetr:  Xaoophoa'  Hiyt  two  pletbi»i>^o| 
hundred  and  two  feet).    It  wiu  oelebratc<l  for 
Um  dearoeaa  and  ooldtioss  of  ita  water,  which 
WM  oteemed  usd^ol  io  gout  and  nerfoiu  dU* 
tJMt,  but  by  bathlDg  in  wliicU  Alexander  nearly 
lutl  hii  life.  At  ita  mouth  the  river  spread  into 
1  lagune,  wUdi  formed  the  harbor  of  Tarsus, 
but  which  is  now  choked  with  t^aiid.   In  the 
Mtddie  Ages  tlie  river  was  called  Llierax 

CtdOkU, more  rarely  CydOnis (Kvduvia,  KvSw 
lit;  .  Ki;i)wvtur>;f  :  uow  A'/iaNia)^  OOeof  the  chief 
cilwa  uf  Crete,  the  nval  and  opponent  of  Cxo- 
ics  sod  GoRTYNA,  wuB  situated  on  the  nortli- 
T««terD  coast  and  derived  its  name  from  the  [ 
(.^dOves  (Ktdui'f r),  a  Cretan  race,  placed  by' 
ilixutrr  lu  the  weslcru  part  of  the  ialutid.    At  u 
Ut«r  time  a  ooloay  of  Zacyntbians  settled  in  j 
Cyitiia;  they  were  driven  nut  by  the  Saniians 
snout  EC.  524,  aud  the  Samiuus  were  in  their 
tan  expelled  by  the  iEginetans.   Cydonta  was 
the  place  ftum  winch  (juinccs  (C>fJonia  mahi) 
»er«  brsi  bruught  to  Italy,  aud  its  iulmbitauts 
wmsooieof  the  beei  Cretan  ardieni  {Of/donio 
anu.  Hur..  Carm^  ir,  19,  17). 

I^CtUEAaA  (Kvdpo^X  *  ^  ^0  borders  of 
niiygia  end  Lydia,  wbere  a  monument  was  set 
op  by  CrcESUs  to  rnark  lh«^  bouuchiries  1 

Crixiaos  (KvyUapof),  a  beautiful  centaur, 
UU  it  the  wedding  feast  of  Piritbom.  The 
hurw  of  Cast  )r  ^va.^  likowij*  callwl  Cvll.irus. 

CrukjiB  (KvAA^vf).  1.  (^'ow  Zyria),  the 
liigfcMt  noontidfi  in  Feloponneeus  oo  the  fhmt- 
•r«  of  Arcailla  mid  Aoliaia,  sacred  to  Hernies 
tMsraorvjt  who  had  a  temple  on  the  aumruit, 
vMMid  to  bsTe  beco  ben  oiere,  and  wm  heooe 
c^led  CyUeniua. — 8.  (Now  dbforNwaX  ft  sea- 
port town  of  Klis. 

Crtox  (KvA4uv),  an  Athenian  of  noble  family, 
)Dsrri«d  the  daughter  of  Theageoctt  tynut  of 
Msgara,  aud  gained  an  Olympic  victory  B.C. 
IW.  Eiioouraged  by  the  Delphic  oruule,  he 
Miz(<J  Uie.  Acn>polis,  intend  u^  to  make  him- 
•df  Ijnisit  <  f  ,-\lh»Mi;*.  rro-^sod  by  famine,  Cy- 
luaaed  hid  adhercuts  were  driveti  to  take  refuge 
St  the  altar  of  Minerva  (Athena),  whence  they 
MN  induced  to  withdraw  by  the  archon  Mej^- 
idci^  the  Alcmajouid,  on  a  promise  that  their 
lives  should  be  apered.  But  their  enemies  put 
them  to  deatk  as  moo  aa  they  had  them  in  their 
puwsr. 

CtMB  (Kt/if7  :  Kv/iaiof :  now  Sandakli),  the 
of  the  iSoIiaa  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  stood 
spoo  the  coast  of  .^lis,  on  a  bay  named  after 
it  CumaiH  (also  Elaltiene)  8inw  {6  Kv/miof 
wXtot  :  DOW  Gulf  of  SandaUij,  and  had  a  goiKl 
harbor.  U  was  founded  by  a  oukmj  of  Locriaos 


from  Mount  Phrioius,  and  hence  it  had  the  ept* 

thot  ^ptKuvi(,  It  was  the  native  place  »)f  Kpho- 
rud,  and  the  mother  city  of  Side  in  ruuiphylia 
and  of  Cunue  in  Campania. 

[CYMuix'tcK  {Ki  nodi'iKij),  liiie  of  the  Ner<'id8 
(liom.  aud  Hcs.)i  in  Virgd,  one  of  thobe  u^  mplts 
into  whom  Oybele  metamorphoeed  the  dupe  of 

[CvMOTuoiE  (Kv/iodur/),  one  of  the  Nereids.] 
Cyna.    Vid.  CrNAmt 

CvN  t<;n;t  s  (Ki'i  nlyeipor),  brother  of  the  poet 
.d:^»chylutf,  diatinguiabed  himself  by  his  valor  at 
the  battle  of  Marathon,  KG.  490.  According 
to  Horodutus,  wh<  II  the  Persians  were  endeav- 
oring to  escape  by  mii,  Cyno^rut  seized  one 
of  l£eir  shipe  to  keep  it  back,  but  fdl  with  Iiii 
right  hand  cut  oft  lu  the  later  vcrsioti.s  of  the 
storj,  Cyuiegirus  is  made  to  perfiirm  still  more 
heroio  deeds. 

Cy.ViETHA  {KirvaiOa:  KvvatdrCr,  -OaiiCr),  a 
town  iu  the  north  of  Arcadia,  whose  iuhabitr 
ants,  nulike  the  other  Areadnma,  bad  a  dislike 
to  music,  to  which  circumstance  Polybius  at- 
tributes their  rough  and  demoralized  character. 

Cynaxe,  Cyjca,  or  Ctsxa  {Kwuvt/,  Kvva,  Kvv* 
va),  hall  >i,-ler  to  AIe.\imdcr  the  Great,  daugh- 
ter of  Philip  by  Audata,  an  lllyrian  woman. 
She  was  married  to  her  cousin  Amyntas ;  and 
after  the  death  of  Alexander  she  crossed  over 
to  Asia,  intending  to  marry  her  daughter  Eurjrd- 
ico  to  Arrhiduius,  who  had  been  chosen  king. 
Uer  prcgect  alarmed  Perdiecu^  by  whoee  oider 
she  wjuj  put  to  death. 

Cy.<(ksu  or  Cynktes  {Kvvtjaiot,  KvvTjre^),  a 
people,  aooorduig  to  Herodotus,  dwelling  in  the 
extreme  west  of  Suropcb  beyond  tlie  CeKflk  >p 
pareutly  iu  Spaia 

[OrmcL    Vid,  Diooenks,  AimsTaKxn.] 

Cynmsca  (KvvlnKa),  daughter  of  Archidamiu 
II.,  king  of  liparta,  was  the  first  woman  wIm 
ke])t  horses  for  the  gamce,  and  tlie  firrt  wh( 
■^aiii<  <l  an  Olympic  victory. 

Ci  NufUUs  (Kwj'df  ffoyUf :  now  Hanuillout),  a 
city  of  the  Heptanomie,  or  Middle  Egypt,  on  an 
island  in  the  Nile;  the  chief  ficat  of  the  worship 
of  Aoubis.  There  was  a  city  of  the  same  nam» 
in  the  Delta. 

Cv.Nos  (Kvi'or:  Kii'/oc.  Kia'aZof).  tlio  chief 
sea- port  in  the  territory  of  the  Locri  Opuntii. 

CyNoaAEoai  {rb  Kw6aapye(\  a  gymnasium, 
sacred  to  Hercule%  outsiile  At  liens,  east  of  thi 
city,  and  before  the  gate  DiomSa,  for  the  use  of 
those  who  were  notr  of  pure  Athenian  Uood; 
here  taught  Antiathene^  the  founder  of  tilt 
Cynic  school 

CyNmcEPH.XL.«  (Kvvdf  Ke<l>a/.nt),  "  Dof»s* 
Heads."  1.  Two  hills  near  Scotn-^a  in  Thes- 
saly,  where  Flnminius  ijairied  hia  celebrated 
victory  over  Philip  of  Macedonia,  B.C.  IJIj— 
2.  A  hill  between  Thebea  and  TbeapiM^  in  B9»> 
otia. 

CYMoesKMA  (Kv»()f  aijfia),  "Dog's  Tomb,"  ^ 
promontory  in  the  Thnmaii  flMiieneana,  neai 
Madytus,  so  called  because  it  was  supposed  V. 
be  the  tomb  of  liecuba,  who  had  been  previous* 
ly  obat^ped  into  a  dog. 

CtnosCra  (Kri'ofoi'pa),  an  Idiran  nymph,  and 
one  of  the  nurses  of  Ju^ter  (Zeu.>i),  who  phiced 
her  among  the  atank    KsdL  Aaorus. 

Cv.NOsCaA  {Kworm-pn),  "  I>>g'3  Tail,"  ft 
ontory  in  Attica,  aouth  of  Marathon. 

m 
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CYNTHIA. 


CYKENAICA. 


Ctbthia  an'.l  Cv^fT^a•8  {KviOia  awl  KxvOior), 
suronmes  respectively  of  Duioa  (ArteiiiM)  oud 
ApoU<^  wbicb  they  derived  from  McMmt  Cyntlius 
in  llie  island  of  Dtlna,  tbeir  birth-place. 

CTNCaiA  {Kvi  ovpia  :  Kwoi/piof),  a  dutricl  ou 
Hm  ftxMj tiers  of  Argolif  aad  Lmodib,  for  the 
jx>8s<»ssi'>)i  of  wliicli  the  Argiven  nrnl  Sprutuiis 
eutied  ou  frequeut  wars,  aud  vihich  tho  bpor- 
tent  at  kBgtli  ofauined  aboufe  Ra  6S0.  VU 
p.  92,  a.    The  inhabitaut^  were  lonians. 

CrrAKUfiiA  {KvirofHoaia).  1.  A  town  iu  Mes- 
•enui,  oo  the  weatera  eoattk  touth  of  the  Rirer 
Cyparusus,  aod  ou  a  promontory  and  bay  of  the 
•aiue  naine.  Homer  {IL  ii^  5i)3)  speaks  of  a 
town  OrrABnaiii  (Kvirapiacijeic)  subject  to 
Nestor,  w  hich  is  ptubahly  the  same  as  the  pre- 
cediut;,  tbough  Strabu  places  il  in  Tripiiylia.<~ 
S.  A  town  m  Laeooia«  on  a  penuMuIa  near  tibo 

As<'pug. 

CvPAawus  {KvmSptoaos),  ton  of  Telephtu, 
beloTod  br  Apollo  or  SilTanos.   Having  inad- 

vertetitly  killed  his  favorite  stag,  be  \ras  seized 
with  immodaimto  grieC  »ad  matamorphoaed  into 
a  evpresa 

CrPAaiuus  {KvKupiooo^),  n  small  town  io 
Pbocis,  on  Parnassus,  uear  Delphi. 

Ctphaxta  {tH  Kv^Ta),a,  town  uu  the  cast- 
arn  coast  of  Laconia,  naar  rlrasia. 


ninre  than  s«Ten  thousand  feet  iu  height.  The 
piaius  are  chiefly  io  the  south  of  the  i^Iaod.  and 
were  oelebrated  in  ancient  as  well  as  in  tuodem 
times  for  their  fertility.  The  lar5Ci«t  pLaio,  call- 
ed the  Salamioiau  ploio,  ia  iu  the  easteio  part 
of  the  island,  near  Halamia  TIm  rivers  are  lit- 
tle more  than  mountain  torrents,  mostly  dry  in 
summer.  Cjpras  was  colooixed  bv  tii«  Ffa<eu- 
eiana  at  a  wtry  aariy  period;  and  Oredc  «dI»> 
nit  *  Were  guWr qutntly  planted  in  tbe  island, 
according  to  truditioQ  soon  after  tha  TrojaD 
war.  We  read  at  liret  of  nina  indepaoMnt 
state?,  each  governed  by  its  own  king,  Salamh, 
CiTiuK,  Amathusi  Ccaxuic  PAPOoa,  MAaimi, 
Sou,  LAPrrHTs,  CttTma.  Hie  island  was  sab- 
diietl  bv  Ainibis,  kinij  of  Ee^ypt,  about  B.C.  540. 
Upon  tlie  downfall  of  the  J^prptian  mooarcb/,  il 
beeame  subject  to  tiie  Penuttie;  bat  Braomua 
of  Sabmiift.  after  a  severe  etroggle  with  the  Per* 
uans»  established  its  indapcDdeoce  about  SM^ 
and  handed  down  tbe  lovarcignty  to  1m«  son 
NicocLEs.  It  eventuallv  fdl  to  the  share  of  tbe 
Ptolemies  in  Egypt,  and  was  governed  by  them, 
sometimes  united  to  £^pt,  and  sometimes  by 
separate  princes  of  the  royaJ  family.  In  58  the 
Romans  made  Cyprus  one  of  their  provinces, 
and  sent  M.  Cato  to  take  possession  of  it,  Cy- 
'  prus  was  ouc  of  tbe  chief  seats  of  the  worship 


CvraiA,  CvpRis,  surnames  of  Veooa  (Aphro-  of  Aphrodite  (Veuus),  who  is  hence  called  fy 
dite),  fr>ra  the  inliuid  of  Crpaua.  prit  or  Cypria,  aud  whose  worship  was  intru- 

*  .......  .  jut^      island  by  the  Pboinicians. 


OrpallNus,  a  ct  k  brutcd  father  of  tbe  Chureh, 

a  imtive  of  Africa.  He  was  n  heathen  by 
bij  ill,  uud  before  his  cotjveisiuti  to  Christianity 
fa«  tangbt  rhetoric  with  distinguished  kuccet^s. 
Ue  was  cotiverted  alxiut  A  D.  L'lC,  wm  ordain- 
ed a  presbyter  247,  aud  was  raised  to  the  bish- 
opric of  Carthage  248.  When  the  persecution 
of  Decius  burst  forth  (250).  Cypiiaii  Ikd  from 
the  storm,  and  remained  two  years  iu  retire- 
mcttt  A  few  yeare  afterward  the  emperor  Vale- 
riau  renewed  the  perst^cution  against  the  Chris- 
tians. Cv  prion  was  banished  by  Pateruus  the 
proeousul  to  the  maritime  eiU  of  Ourabii^  where 
be  lexidi  d  eleven  nioiiths.  He  was  then  recall- 
ed by  the  new  governor,  Galerius  Maxim  us,  aod 
vas  beheaded  in  a  epadoua  plain  without  tiie 
Walls  A. P.  2'tS.    He  Avrote  several  works  which 

have  come  dowo  to  us.   Thev  are  characterized  '  chest  (xv^eAfl  from  which  he  derived  his  

bv  loeid  arraogement.  and  eloquent,  though  de- 1  Cypselua   When  he  had  grown  up  to  mariboed, 

clamatory  style.  TTie  btJ^t  editions  are  by  Fell,  hi' t  xpellcd  the  Bacchiadie,  with  the  help  of  the 
Oxfoi-d,  168'i,  foL,  to  which  are  subjoiued  the  people,  aod  then  established  himself  aa  tjfraatt 


Cvi-hiiLA  (ru  Y  r/.a:  KxyeAivor,  -/rjvoc.  !• 
A  town  in  Ai  <-Hdi.i,  .  :i  the  iVoutiers  of  Laoonia. 
— 2.  (Now  Jptalla),  a  t.  wn  in  TfarMS^  «D  tba 
Hebrus  and  the  Egnatia  Via. 

Cyi"sELLs  (Ki-^f/^f).  1.  Father  of  Merope 
and  gnuidfatber  of  jEpytus.  Fid  ifipTTUs. — 
2.  Of  Corinth,  p<tu  of  Ju.*tiou.  The  mother  of 
Cypselus  belonged  to  the  house  of  the  Bacchia- 
die,  that  ia.  to  the  Doric  nobility  of  Corinth. 
According  to  tradition,  she  married  iEotioti.  be- 
cause, being  uglv,  she  met  with  no  one  Hxaong 
the  Baeehiade  who  would  have  her  aa  his  wife. 
As  the  oracle  of  Delphi  had  dccl.ired  that  her 
son  would  prove  formidable  to  the  ruliqg  pMiy 
at  Corinth,  tbe  BaochiadsB  attempted  to  awdar 
the  child-    But  his  mother  concealed  him  ia  a 


168'i,  foL,  to  which  are  subjoiued  the  people,  aod  then  ei 
Cypriaidn  of  Pearson ;  and  tl^  oom<  He  reigned  thirty  y 


meuced  by  Baluze,  and  completed  by  a  monk 
of  the  fratei-nity  of  SU  Maur,  Paris,  1726,  fol. 
FA  eonvenieut  and  mefal  edition  li  that  juub- 
ushed  in  the  coUecUoa  of  CaiUau  and  Gnulon, 
Parii,  182y.  8vo.] 

CrPRDS  (Kt-/jof :  Kvff/xof  :  now  Cv/>rM«.  call- 
ed by  the  Turks  A'<c6ri«).  a  largo  island  in  the 
Mediterranean,  south  of  Cilicia,  and  west  of 
Syria.  It  is  calle<t  by  various  names  in  tbe 
poeti,  CtraUia  or  Cera*ti»,  3facaria,  Sphecia, 
Aeamanti*.  Amathuxia,  and  also  J'np/ioit.  The 


ears,  B-O.  eSS-tftf, 


succee  ded  by  bis  sou    Periander.     Tbe  cek 


brated  chest  of  Cypselus,  consistiaig  of  .oedar 
wood,  ivory,  and  gold,  and  tMUj 

figures  in  relief,  ia  * 
sauias  (v.,  17,  <kc.). 


ionij  aZwMd  widi 
figures  in  relief,  is  deeeribed  at  logtll  bj  Fta* 


CVaiUKia  {Kipawic),  an  island  off  the 
em  c«.iast  of  Africa,  mentioned  by  Herodotoi  (iT* 

95) ;  probably  the  same  as  CEaciXE. 

Cf  b£»aIca  (7]  Kvpijvaia,  if  Kvmivai^  x'^PVt  He> 
rod. :  now  iJcrnah  or  Jtbel-AUidtr,  L  e.,  tkt 

Green  Mountain,  the  northeastern  part  of  TVip- 


isiaud  is  of  a  triangular  form :  its  kn^^'th  from  lo/<),  a  diAtrict  of  I^'ortheru  Africa,  between  ^lar- 
east  to  west  is  about  one  hundred  and  forty  martca  on  the  east  and  the  Regio  S^rtioa  on 

miles;  ita  greatest   hreadili,  whieh  is  iu  the  the  west,  was  considered  to  extend  in  Us  widest 


western  part,  is  about  titty  miles  from  north  to 
louth,  but  it  graduHlly  narrows  towards  the  eiisL 
A  range  of  niountniiis,  calltd  Olympus  by  the 


limits  from  the  Phila;uorum  Ara;  at  tbe  bottom 
of  the  Great  Syr  lis  to  tbe  Cbersonesus  Magna 

or  northern  hendland  of  the  Uulf  of  Platea  (u»>w 


aucicuts,  runs  through  tho  whole  lougth  of  tbe !  (julf  of  Momba),  or  even  to  tbe  Catabathmus 
liland  tram  east  to  weetk  and  rieea in  one  pai(|]l«iDus  (odw Marm  Bolhm) ;  but  tbt  pwi 
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tmallr  poaseased  and  cultirat^d  by  the  Qreek 
•olorate  can  onlf  bo  «otitld«red  beginning 
tttlbc  nortliom  limit  of  the  «anilv  shores  of  the 
Oroifc  Syrtift,  at  Boream  Pi-unioutorium  (now 
JBm  Teymat,  vnth  of  Bm-Okaxi),  between 
whidl  and  the  Chfrson.'^us  Mucrna  th<»  caiiutry 
Drojects  into  the  MediternuMao  in  the  form  oif 
a  ftegment  of  a  eirole,  wboM  diord  w  above 
one  huDilrod  and  fifty  miles  long  and  ita  arc 
above  two  hundred.  From  its  positiun,  forma- 
tion, climate,  and  soil,  this  region  is  perhnps 
one  of  the  most  deUgfatfol  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe.  Its  centre  is  occupied  by  a  moderHtely 
elevated  table-hwd,  whose  edge  runs  parallel 
to  tiM  fl(MMl^  t»  Viiioh  it  sinks  down  in  a  suc- 
CCflioD  of  terraces,  clothi*<l  with  yerdure,  inter- 
•eeted  by  mountain  streams  running  through 
Tavines  nlled  with  the  richest  vcgeUtkn,  ex- 
posed to  the  cool  ?ea-breer»>9  fi*ora  the  north, 
and  sheltered  by  the  moss  of  the  mountain  from 
flie  aaads  and  liot  winds  of  the  Sahamt  These 
slopes  produced  the  choicest  fruits,  vegetables, 
ana  flowers,  and  some  very  rare  plants,  such 
as  Mlphium,  jrielding  the  oirdf  Kvpttvaloc. 
The  various  harvest'?,  at  the  different  cdevn- 
lasted  for  eight  months  of  the  year.  With 
physical  advaotai^es,  the  people  naturally 
became  prone  to  hixury.  Their  country  was, 
however,  exposed  to  a^^al  ravages  by  locusts. 
The  bcH  of  noonldDoae  land  extends  fa  ward 
from  the  eoo^t  a>x>ut  seventy  or  eighty  miles. 
The  first  ocoupatioo  of  this  by  the  Greeks,  of 
whkii  we  bave  aoT  dear  aoeoimt,  was  elfeoted 
by  BATTTa,  who  led  a  colony  from  the  island  of 
Tbera,  and  first  established  himself  on  the  isl- 
and of  PUitea  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
district,  and  afterward  built  Cvkkvk  (HC.  0;;1). 
where  be  founded  a  dynasty,  t\  hich  ruled  over 
the  country  during  eight  reit^ne,  though  with 
eomparatively  little  p^^iwer  ovi»r  some  of  the 
other  Greek  citifs.  Of  tlio->,  earlif^^t  found- 
ed were  Teccuira  and  HshrERis,  liien  Barca, 
a  colony  from  Oyreae ;  aad  these,  with  Cyrene 
itself  and  its  port  Aroi.T.oxiA,  firmed  the  ori<^- 
inal  Libyan  Peutapolis,  Ihoujrii  this  name  seems 
not  to  have  eome  into  genenu  nse  till  under  the 
Ptt)lemie8.  The  compnrativo  independence  of 
Barca,  and  the  temporary  conquest  of  the  oouu- 
tnr  by  Uie  Persians  under  Oambyses,  diminish- 
ed  the  power  of  the  later  Vuv^n  <>{  ryn  ne,  and 
■t  last  the  dynasty  was  overtbrowu  and  a  re- 
^ibKe  eatabfisbed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth 
eeotnrv  B.C.  When  AlcxantliM-  invaded  Eijypt, 
the  Cyrenieans  formed  an  alliance  with  him ; 
bat  their  eotintry  was  made  rabfeet  to  V^ypt  by 
Pt^tleray.  the  mo  of  Lapns.  It  appears  to  havo 
flourished  under  the  Ptolemiesi  who  pursued 
their  usual  policy  of  raising  new  diUct  at  the 
expense  of  the  ancient  ont's.  or  restoring  the 
latter  under  new  names.  Thus  Hesperis  be- 
came Berenioe,  Teuchira  was  called  Arsinoe, 
Baraa  vas  entirely  eclipsed  by  its  port,  which 
was  raised  into  a  city  under  the  name  of  Ptole- 
mais,  and  Gyrene  suffered  from  the  favors  be- 
opon  its  port  Apollonia.  Tlie  ooimtry 
mow  u^naliy  called  I'ontapulis,  from  the  five 
of  Cyrene,  Apollouia,  rtolemai's,  Arsin^H-, 
Bbrenice.  In  B.C.  95  the  last  Egyptian 
•governor,  Apion,  an  illegitimate  aon  of  Pt^»le- 
my  Fhyseoo,  made  the  country  over  to  the  Ko- 
^^^'■^■fM-gwa  tlM4itiiBtththr  frM» 


dom,  ami  afterward  formed  the  distriot 
the  name  of  Cyrenaioa.  with  the  Island  of  Orete^ 

into  a  province.  Un<lc!-  Congfaiitino  Cy rennica 
Avas  separated  from  Urete,  and  made  a  distinct 
province  nnder  the  name  of  libya  Superior. 
The  fii-st  great  blow  tu  the  prosperity  <.>f  the 
country  was  given  by  the  murderous  ei>uliicl 
which  ensned  on  an  insurreettoo  of  the  Jews 
(who  had  long  settled  here  In  great  nucibers)  io 
the  reign  of  Trajim.  As  the  Koman  empire  de- 
clined, the  attacks  of  the  native  Libyan  tribes 
became  more  frequent  and  iMinidable,  and  the 
suflferings  caused  by  their  inroads  and  by  lo- 
custs, plague,  and  eartliquakes,  uru  most  pathet- 
ically described  by  Synesius,  bishop  oi  Ptole- 
mai!*,  in  the  fifth  century.  In  the  seveiith  eeij- 
tury  the  country  was  overrun  by  the  rer8iau.s 
and  soon  afterward  it  fell  a  final  prey  to  the 
great  Arabian  invasion. 

CvBKNC  (Kvf)!/vi}},  daughter  of  llypseus, n»oU»- 
er  of  Aristieus  by  Apollo,  was  curried  by  the 
go«l  from  Mount  Peliun  to  Libya,  wbera  the  eitj 
of  Cyrene  derived  its  name  front  licr. 

Of  aBitt  (Kvpi^ :  Kvpipaiof :  now  Okmmak, 
with  very  large  ruins),  the  chief  eity  of  Cvbk- 
NAJOA  in  Northern  Africa,  was  founded  by  Bat- 
toi  (RO.  681)  ever  a  finratdn  oonseerated  to 
Apollo,  and  called  Cyre  (Kt'pj?  :  'A-<'>}.?.ui'oc 
K/t^ftl),  which  supplied  the  city  with  water,  aud 
then  ran  down  to  the  sea  through  a  beautiful 
ravine.  The  city  btooil  eighty  stadia  (eight 
geographical  miles)  from  the  coasts  on  the  ed^ge 
of  the  upper  of  two  terraoee  of  tableland,  at 
the  height  of  eightew*  bimdrad  iMt  above  the 
sea,  in  one  of  the  finest  sitoatioos  in  tlie  world. 
The  road  which  connected  with  its  harbor, 
Apollouia,  still  exists,  and  the  naioaof  OjreiM^ 
though  tembly  defaced,  are  very  ext^-nsive, 
comprising  streets,  aque«luets.  ten^plcs,  thea- 
tres, tombs.  ])Hinting8,  sculpture^  aud  inscrip- 
tions. In  the  face  of  tlic  tornieo  on  which  the 
city  sLuudi^  is  a  vast  subterrauean  necropolis. 
For  the  hi.story  of  the  eity  and  surrounding 
country,  vicL  C^kkn-aica.  Aninng  it.^  celebrated 
I  natives  were  the  philosopher  Ariatippus,  the 
I  poet  Calliniachui,  and  the  Ohridiaa  DMhop  and 

■  orator  Synesius. 

i      ICYBENilti.      VicL  Qt'lRINIUS.] 

I    OvaxsoHXTA  or  Cradrdus  (Kvplo^oro,  Kvpa, 

Kipov  7r<)?.i(;).  a  eity  of  S<^diana,  on  the  Jaxartes, 
the  furtliest  of  the  oolotues  founded  by  Cyrus, 
and  the  extreme  city  of  the  Persian  empire: 
deatroyed,  after  nmuy  rev<dl3,  by  Al.  xan  ler. 
Its  poeitioo  it  doubtful  but  it  was  probably  not 
Ikr  from  Alexudresohato  (now  Xoiand^ 

[Cra>xs  (Kvpvot),  OnmIe  name  of  Ooiaiea. 
VitL  CoasicA.] 
[  OraoFous  ( K  vpov  irSXtf).  Vid.  OvanoRATa.] 
CvRii.i.LH  ( K I'^H '.?vOf ).  1.  Bitihop  of  Jerusa- 
lem, A.D.  361-386,  was  a  firm  opponent  of  the 
Ariaos,  by  whose  influence  he  was  banished 
three  times  from  Jerusalem.  Uis  works  are 
not  numerous.  The  most  important  are  lec- 
tures to  catechumens,  Ac,  and  a  letter  lo  the 
Emperor  Oonstantius,  giving  an  account  of  the 
lummous  cross  which  appeared  at  Jerusalem, 
351.  The  best  editions  are  bv  Mdes,  Oxfoi-d, 
1703,  foU  and  by  Touttee,  Paris,  1720,  fol— 
2.  Bishop  of  Aloxandrea  A.D.  112-441,  of  which 
city  he  was  a  native.  He  was  fund  of  power, 
•ndof  A  rMtliM  and  tarbalent  Spirit  Ha  per* 
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teenlecl  tli«  J«wt,  whom  lie  expelled  from  Alex- 1  ed  bj  Cyru«  aiid  taken  prisooer,  RC.  659.  Th« 

anclrca ;  nnd  nft«>r  a  longf-protractcd  striif^gle  )ic  Medes  ncoepted  Cyrus  fi>r  their  king,  and  tba« 


procured  the  tle8|x»siti«>a  of  Nestorius,  binhop  of 
Owttaatinople.  EU  was  the  author  of  a  large 
niimb<?r  of  work",  many  of  which  nre  fxtant ; 
but  in  a  literary  view  tbey  are  alraoat  wurthleas. 
The  best  aditioa  is  hy  Av3am%  Ptarb,  1688, 6 
▼ols.,  fol. 

CYaaHEsiicc  Uiv^eaT{K^),  the  name  given 
nnder  th«  8el«iiiad«  to  a  proTioM  of  Syria,  ly- 
iuj?  between  C  'lniiiapfene  on  the  north  and  the 
plain  of  Antiocb  oa  the  aouth.  between  Mount 
AmaDtw  OB  the  west  and  the  Eaphratet  on  the 


Ihc  supremacy  which  they  had  held  pu««eU  to 
the  Peniana  It  was  probably  at  tbU  time  that 
Cyrus  received  that  name,  which  is  a  Peraian 
word  (Kohr),  signify in<?  the  Suu.  Cjros  now 
proceeded  to  conquer  tiie  <  ther  parti  of  Asia 
In  626  he  overthrew  tlio  Lydiau  monarchy,  liod 
took  Cra>sus  prisoner.  l  td  Caosi's. 
Greek  cities  in  Aaia  Minor  wara  aabdued  by  hia 
general  Harpngus.  IJc  next  turned  his  arms 
against  the  Assyriim  empire,  of  which  Babyloo 
waa  then  the  capital.  After  defiBating  the  Babj* 


After  the  time  of  Constuntino.  it  was '  lonians  in  battle,  he  laid  sie^e  to  the  city,  and 


onited  with  Commagene  into  one  province,  un 
der  the  name  of  En|»mte8ia. 

GTaaucs  or  Crni's  {Kvfifior,  Ki  por :  now 
Konu  i),  a  city  of  Syria,  founded  under  the  Se- 
leueidoi,  and  eaUed  after  the  citj  of  liie  aame 
name  in  Macedonia  ;  chiefly  remarkable  as  the 
reeideace  and  see  of  Theodorett  who  dcacribea 
ita  porarty,  wUdt  1m  did  maah  to  rtliare 
Jnatinian  rebniU  the  wall%  and  ereoted  an 
aqaednet 

Craaam,  a  town  in  Macedonia,  near  Pelbu 
CvRUS  (Kvpof).    1.  TiiR  ELoaa,  the  founder 
of  the  Persian  empire.   The  history  of  his  life 
was  overlaid  in  ancient  times  with  fables  and 
romances,  and  is  related  differently  by  Herodo 


after  a  loiu^  time  he  took  it  by  diverting  tlie 
oonrse  of  toe  Biqibn^ei^  whidi  Ifewed  throng 

the  midst  of  it,  so  that  his  soldiers  entered  Bub- 

Sioo  by  the  bed  of  the  rirer.  This  was  ia  6ii8. 
ubae(]aently  he  ewaaed  the  Araz«%  with  the 
intention  of  subJninp  the  Mapsagetre,  a  Scythian 
people,  but  he  was  defeated  and  slain  in  batUe. 
Tomyria.  the  queen  of  the  Massagetoa,  e«t  off  Ua 
head,  ntid  tii'.cw  it  into  a  bng  filled  with  human 
biood,  that  he  might  aatiate  himself  (sha  aaid) 
with  Mood.  He  was  killed  in  629.  Ha  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Cambvses.  Xeoopbos 
represents  Cyrus  as  brought  up  at  bis  grand* 
father's  court,  as  serving  in  the  Median  army 
under  his  uiMle  Cyazaaes  II.,  the  son  and  suc^- 


tu?,  Ctesin^,  and  Xencplion.  The  account  of  !  cesser  of  Astyages,  of  whom  Herodotus  and 
Herodotus  best  preserves  the  genuine  Persian  |  Ctesias  know  notliin^r ;  as  making  war  upon 
l^end,  and  is  to  be  preferreil  to  those  of  Ctedaa  I  Babylon  simply  as  the  general  of  pyamreft  ;  as 

and  Xeiiophon.  It  is  as  follows:  Cyrus  was  I  ninrryinj^  the  duughtor  of  Cyaxares ;  and  ut 
the  sou  of  Caiubyses,  a  noble  Persian,  and  of  Kn^'th  dying  quietly  in  his  bed,  after  a  eage  and 


llandaae^  daughter  of  the  Median  king  Aatyagcs. 


Socratic  dis' 


to  his  children  and  frienda 


In  con^iequence  of  a  dream,  which  seemed  to  Xtuophou's  account  is  preserved  in  tlic  Cynh 
portend  that  his  grandson  should  be  master  of 
AmSm,  Aatyagea  aent  Ibr  hia  daughter  when  she 


pitdla,  in  which  he  draws  a  picture  of  what  a 
wise  and  just  prince  ought  to  be.  The  work 
must  not  be  regarded  as  a  penuiiie  hist^>ry.  In 
the  East  Cvrus  was  long  regarded  as  the  great- 
est hero  of  antiquity,  and  hence  the  fables  by 
which  his  history  is  obscured.  His  sepulchra 
at  Pasaigadffi  was  visited  by  Alexander  the 
Oreat  The  tomb  haa  perished,  bat  the  name 
is  found  on  mcnument,<»  at  Murghab,  north  of 
PeraepoliSi^ — 2.  Tuk  YouMosa,  the  second  of  the 
four  aona  Darina  Nothua,  kh^  of  Faratn,  and 
of  Parysatis,  was  app->inted  by  his  father  com- 
mander of  the  maritime  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
aatrap  of  Lydia,  Phrygia,  and  Cappadoda,  BjOL 
407.  Uo  assisted  LvKuuder  tuid  the  I.AcedsB- 
moniana  with  laige  sums  of  money  in  their  war 
againat  the  Adieniana  Cjrma  waa  of  a  daring 
and  ambitious  teinpor.  On  the  death  of  his 
father  and  the  accession  of  his  elder  brother  Ar- 
toxerxes  Mneroon,  404,  Cyrus  formed  a  plot 
against  the  life  of  Artaxerxea  His  design  was 
betrayed  by  Tissapbemes  to  the  kin^,  who  cuo> 
demned  him  to  death ;  but,  on  the  rateroaaaion 
of  ParysaUs,  he  spared  his  life  and  sent  bam 


was  pregnant ;  and,  upon  her  ^ving  birth  to  a 
aon,  he  committed  it  to  Harpfi^us,  hu  confidcn- 
tfad  attendant,  with  orders  to  fall  it  Harpagus 
gave  it  to  a  herdsnian  of  A?tyngcs,  who  was  to 
expoeo  iL  But  the  wife  of  the  herdsman  hav- 
ing brought  forth  a  atill>boni  diild,  they  anboti- 

tuted  the  latter  for  the  rliild  of  Muiidano,  who 
was  reared  as  the  sun  uf  the  herdaman.  When 
he  waa  ten  years  old,  hia  true  parentage  waa 
discovered  by  the  fullowin^j  incident.    In  the 

Sorts  of  his  village,  the  boys  chose  him  fur 
eir  king.  One  of  Uie  boys,  the  aon  of  a  noble 
Median  named  Ard  mhares,  di<k>beyed  his  com- 
mands, and  Cyrus  caused  him  to  be  severely 
aoourged.  Artembarea  complained  to  Astyages, 
who  sent  for  Cyrus,  in  whose  pt-rson  and  cour- 
age he  discovered  his  daughter's  son.  The 
herdsman  and  Harpagus,  bcmg  summoned  be- 
fore the  king,  told  him  the  truth.   Astyages  for- 

Sive  the  herdsman,  but  revenged  hmiself  on 
arpagus  by  serving  up  to  him  at  a  banquet  the 
flesh  of  his  own  soa   As  to  his  grandson,  by 

the  advii^  of  the  Magians,  who  aasurtd  him  that  I  back  io  liis  satrapy.  Cyrus  now  gave  himself 
his  dreams  were  fuLtilled  by  the  boy's  having  ;  up  to  tlie  design  uf  dethroning  his  brother.  He 
been  a  king  in  sport,  he  sent  hhn  back  to  his :  collected  a  powerM  natifa  Mimy.  but  he  pUcad 
parents  in  Persia  When  Cvrtis  grew  up,  he  j  his  chief  reliance  on  a  force  of  Greek  ineree- 
conspired  with  Harpagus  t«»  (fcthrone  his  grand-  \  nariea  He  set  eut  from  Sardis  in  the  spiing 
fatlier.    He  induoea  the  Persians  to  revolt  from  uf  401,  and,  having  crossed  the  Euphrates  at 


the  Median  supremacy,  and  at  tin  ir  head  luareh- ;  TlmpsacuB,  marched  down  the  river  to  the  plain 
ed  against  Astyages.  The  latter  hud  given  the  |  of  Cuuaxa,  five  hundred  stadia  from  Babylon, 
command  of  his  forces  to  Harpagus,  who  de- '  Here  he  found  Artaxerxes  prepared  to  niett 
ferted  to  Cyrus.  Astvaf^rs  tlici  cujxni  phicod  him.  Artaxerxes  had  from  f<)ur  hundred  tbon- 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  truops,  but  waa  defeat-  sand  to  a  million  of  men ;  Cyrus  had  about 
S8« 
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bandrcd  thousand  Asiatics  and  thirteen  tliou- 
taod  Greeks.  The  battle  was  at  first  altogether 
m  favor  of  Cyrus.  His  Greek  troopa  on  the 
right  route<i  the  Asiatics  who  were  opposed  to 
Ibcm ;  mid  be  himself  pressed  forward  in  the 
centre  against  his  brother,  and  had  eveu  wound- 
ed him,  when  he  was  killed  by  one  of  the  king's 
(yxij-^piard.  Artaxerxes  caused  his  head  and 
right  band  to  be  struck  off,  and  sought  to  have 
it  believed  that  Cyrus  had  fallen  by  his  hand. 
The  character  of  Cyrus  is  drawn  by  Xenophon 
in  the  brightest  colors.  It  is%nough  to  say  that 
hu  ambilion  was  gilded  by  all  those  brilliant 
qualities  which  win  men's  hearts. — 3.  An  archi- 
X^t  at  Rome,  who  ilied  on  the  same  day  as 
Ciodiuft,  52. 

Ctkcs  (Krpof:  DOW  Kour),  one  of  the  two 
great  rivers  of  Armenia,  rises  iu  the  Caucasus, 
tk)ws  through  Iberia,  and  after  forming  the 
boundary  between  Albania  and  Armenia,  unites 
with  the  A  raxes,  and  falls  hito  the  western  tide 
of  the  Caspian.  There  were  small  rivers  of  the 
same  name  in  Media  and  Persia. 

CrTA  or  Cttma  (Kvro,  Kvraia  :  KvraZof,  Kv- 
roirrf),  a  town  in  C^'lchis  on  the  River  Phasis, 
where  Mcd^a  was  said  to  have  been  bom. 

CmifcRA  (Ki^^/pa :  Kv6ijpt»^:  mvr  Ceriffo),  a 
moantainuus  island  off  the  Bouthwestcm  point 
of  Laconia,  with  a  town  of  the  same  n.ime  in 
the  interior,  the  harbor  of  which  was  called 
ScA?ro£A  (Sxovdfio).  It  was  colonized  at  an 
early  time  by  the  Phcpnicians,  who  introtlucwl 
the  worship  of  Venus  (Aphrodite)  into  the  isl- 
and, for  which  it  became  celebrated.  Tliis  god- 
dess was  hence  called  CvtiikrBa,  CrrnERfeis  ; 
and.  according  lo  some  traditions,  it  was  in  the 
neighborhood  of  this  i*lan<i  that  she  first  rose 
from  the  foam  of  the  sea.  The  Argives  subse- 
qaentlj  took  possession  of  Cythera,  but  were 
driveo  out  of  it'  by  the  I^cedjemonians,  who 
added  it  to  their  dominions. 

CtTHiRis,  a  celebrated  courtesan,  the  mis- 
tress of  Antony,  and  subsequently  of  the  poet 
(»allas,  who  mentione<i  her  in  his  poems  under 
the  name  of  Lycoris. 

[CmiERirs  {Kvdrjpinr),  a  river  of  Pisatis  iu 
Klis,  a  tributarr  of  the  Alpheus.] 

CrTHKRi-s  {kvdtjpo^:  KvOr/pior),  one  of  the 
twelve  ancient  towns  of  Attica,  and  subsequcut- 
It  a  dcmua,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Pandionis. 

Ctth.scs  (Kvtfyof:  KvOvio^ :  now  TTifrviia), 
an  island  in  the  .^Egrean  Sea,  one  of  the  Cycla- 
with  a  town  of  the  same  name,  celebrated 
(•>r  its  cheese,  and  also  for  its  warm  springs, 
whcocc  its  modem  name. 

Cttisiux  {KvTivtov  :  KvratJrj/r),  one  of  the 
four  cities  in  Doris,  on  Paraasau?. 

CvtOkus  or  -UM  {Kvrupor  or  -ov  :  now  Kidros), 
a  t»»wn  on  the  coast  of  I'apblagonia.  botwocu 
Atnastris  and  the  promontory  Car.irabia.  was  :i 
ft^mmereial  settlement  of  the  people  <>f  Siii"jn\  ' 
ll  stood  upon  or  near  the  mountain  of  the  ruiii-'  • 
same,  which  is  mentioned  by  the  Romans  :i.s 
ibounding  io  box-trcea. 

Cfzioua  (KvC'fOf).  »'">o  of  .^Jtjcas  nnd  .KiK  ti', 
the  d.iughter  of  Eusorus,  or  son  of  Eusonis,  or 
•0  of  Apollo  by  Stilbe.  Ho  was  king  of  the 
DolioDes  at  Cyzicus  on  the  Propontw.  For  his 
eonoection  with  the  Argonauts,  vid  p.  90,  b.  i 

Cfzici'B  (KvytKor :  Ki/;t«J7v6f :  ruina  at  Ilal 
Kis  or  Chizieo),  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  I 


jwwerful  of  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia  Minor, 

stood  upon  an  Island  of  the  same  name  in  the 
Propontis  (now  Hea  of  Marmara),  lliis  island, 
the  earlier  name  of  w|pich  was  Arctonuesus 
('ApKTuv  w/<TOf),  lay  close  to  the  slKjro  of  Mys- 
ia,  to  which  it  was  united  by  two  bridges,  and 
afterward  (under  Alexander  the  Great)  by  a 
mole,  which  has  accumulated  to  a  considerable 
iatlimus.  The  city  of  Cyiicus  stood  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  island,  at  the  northern  end 
of  the  isthmus,  ou  each  side  of  which  it  had  a 
port  Tradition  ascribed  the  foundation  of  the 
city  to  the  Doliones,  a  tribe  of  Thessaliun  Pclas- 
gians,  who  had  been  driven  from  their  homes 
by  the  iKoliatis.  It  was  said  to  have  been  aft- 
erward colonized  by  the  Milesians.  It  was  oue 
of  the  finest  cities  of  the  ancient  world  for  the 
beauty  of  its  situation  and  the  magnificence  of 
its  buildings :  it  possessed  an  ext€0.sive  com- 
merce, and  was  celebrated  for  the  exccUeDce  of 
its  laws  and  government  Its  staters  were 
among  the  most  esteemeil  gold  coins  current  in 
Greece.  It  took  no  conspicuous  place  in  his- 
tory till  alxiut  twenty-two  years  nfier  the  peace 
of  Autalcidas,  when  it  made  itself  independent 
of  Poreia.  It  preserved  its  freedom  under  .^Vl- 
exander  and  his  successors,  and  was  in  alliance 
with  the  kings  of  Pergamus,  and  afterward  witli 
the  Romans.  Its  celebrated  resistance  against 
Mithradatcs.  when  ho  besieged  it  by  sea  and 
Land  (B.C.  75),  was  of  great  service  to  the  Ro- 
mans, and  obtained  for  it  the  rank  of  a  "  libera 
eivitas,"  which  it  lost  again  under  Tiberiua 
Under  Constantine  it  became  the  chief  city  of 
the  new  province  of  Hellespontus.  It  was  great- 
ly injured  by  an  earthquake  in  AJD.  443,  and 
finally  ruined  by  ita  conquest  by  the  Arabian* 
in  675. 


DXx.    Vid  Dahjc 

[Dabar,  son  of  Massugrada,  of  tlio  family  of 
Mnsiuissa,  sent  by  JJocchus  to  Sulla  to  ncgoti 
ate  the  peace  which  ended  in  the  surrender  of 
Jugtirtha.] 

I^Dabro.na  (now  Blackvoalcr),  a  river  of  Hi 
bci'uiju] 

DAcni.NAnADKS  (^axiva6d6ii(:),  a  general  name 
for  the  southern  part  of  the  Indian  peninsula, 
derived  fi*om  the  Sanscrit  dakihina,  the  south 
wind,  and  connected  with  the  modem  nania 
Dcrcati. 

DAcia  (Dflcus),  as  a  Roman  provbcc,  was 
bounded  on  the  south  bv  the  Danube,  which 
separated  it  from  Mcesia,  on  the  north  by  the 
Carpathian  Mountains,  on  the  west  by  the  Riv- 
er 'i'ysia  (now  Thdsg),  and  on  tl»e  east  by  the 
River  Hierasus  (now  Pruth),  thus  comprehend- 
ing Iho  modem  Transiflvania,  Wallachia,  Molda- 
via, and  part  of  Hungary.  The  Daci  were  of 
the  same  race  and  sptike  the  same  language  as 
the  Geta!  and  are  therefore  usually  said  to  be 
of  Thraeian  origin.  They  were  a  brave  and 
warlike  peof»le.  In  the  reign  of  Augustus  they 
crossed  the  Danube  and  plundered  the  allioe  of 
Rome,  but  were  defeated  and  driven  back  inUj 
their  own  country  by  the  generals  of  Aupuslus. 
In  tlio  reign  of  Domitian  they  became  8<»  formi- 
dable under  tlieir  king  Deckbalus,  that  the  Ro- 
mans were  cbligcd  to  purchase  a  peace  of  them 
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by  the  pa3nneot  of  tribute.  Trnjtin  d.-livcrod 
the  empire  from  thie  di^race ;  be  croeeed  the 
Durabe,  and  after  a  war  of  five  years  ( AJD.  101- 

106),  coDquered  the  j;()uutrj',  made  it  a  Roman 
provioce,  and  colonized  it  with  iDhabitanta  from 
all  parts  of  the  empire.  At  a  later  period  Dacia 
was  invaded  bj  the  Goths ;  and  as  Auroliati  o«)u- 
eiflered  it  more  prudent  to  make  the  Danube 
the  boundary  of  toe  empire,  he  reeigned  Dacia 
to  the  barbarian*,  removed  the  Boman  inhabit- 
ants to  Mot'sia,  and  fjave  the  natup  of  Dacia  (Au- 
rehaui)  to  that  |>art  of  the  province  lUoii^  tlie 
Panobe  where  they  were  settled. 

D.MTVI.I  (Aukti  'aoi),  fabulous  boinc^.  to  whom 
the  discovery  of  iron  and  the  art  of  working  it 
hy  meana  of  tire  were  ascribed.  Heir  nuinc 
Dactyls,  that  is.  Fingers,  is  accounted  for  in 
varioos  ways :  by  their  number  beiug  five  or  j 
ten,  or  by  the  fiMt  of  thdr  serving  Rhea  just  ns  | 
the  fin^jcrs  eerve  the  hand,  or  by  tlie  story  of  , 
their  haviiu^  lived  at  the  foot  (iv  6aKTvXoi()  of 
Mount  Id^  to  FliiTgia  as  the  original  aeat  of  the 
Dactyls,  whence  tlicy  an^  nsuallv  cnllcd  Idrpnn 
Dactyls.  In  Fhrygia  they  were  couuected  with 
the  worship  of  Rum.  They  are  sometimes  eon- 
founded  or  identified  with  the  Cuiotc*.  Cory- 
tiantei^  Cabin,  and  Telchbea.  lliis  confusion 
widi  Ihe  Cabin  also  aceoonts  for  Somothrace 
being  in  some  accounts  described  as  their  resi- 
denee.  Other  accounts  transfer  them  to  Mount 
Ida  in  Crete,  of  which  island  they  are  said  to 
have  been  the  original  inhabitant!*.  Their  num- 
ber appears  to  have  been  originally  three  :  Ccl- 
mis  (the  smelter),  Damnameneus  (the  hammer), 
and  Atmm  (the  anvil).  Their  number  was  aft- 
erward increased  to  five.  t<>n  (five  male  and  five 
female),  fifty-two,  and  one  hundred. 

Dadastana  {ij  AadaoTtlva :  now  Torhnleh  or 
KfKtahrn  ?),  a  fctrtress  on  the  borders  i  f  liithynin 
oud  Galatia,  where  the  Kniperur  Jovian  died 
Buddeuly,  A.D.  S64. 

[I)ai>ic.4c  (Aad//ca<),  a  tribe  of  the  Perpian 
euiuire.  who  formed  part  of  the  seventh  satrapy 
of  Darius.]  ^ 

D.f-nAi.A  (r(i  Ao/c^aAo),  a  city  in  Asia  Minor, 
upon  the  Uulf  of  Olaucus,  on  the  borders  of 
Oaria  and  Ljda.  The  same  name  was  given 
to  a  mountain  overhanging  the  town. 

[Djcoauom  {La^akiuv)^  son  of  Lucifer,  and 
IkOier  of  Ofabne,  who  was  dab  by  Diana. 
Dffidalion,  out  of  grief  at  her  death,  threw  him- 
self iixim  Parnassus,  but  was  changed  into  a 
laleon.] 

DiKDALCS  (Ao/daXof).  1.  A  mythical  person- 
age, under  whose  name  the  Greek  writers  per- 
sonified tin  eariieet  derelopment  of  the  arts  of 

fcculpture  and   architecture,  especially  among 
the  Athenians  and  Cretans.   The  ancient  writ- 
ers generally  represent  Daedalus  as  an  Athenian, 
of  tne  royal  race  of  the  Erechthidic.     Others  I 
called  him  a  Cretan,  on  account  of  the  long  time ' 
he  lived  in  Crete.   He  is  said  to  have  been  the  i 
son  of  Metion,  the  son  of  Eupalamus,  tho  MO 
of  Erechtheus.     Others  make  hini  tlio  son  of 
Kupalamus  or  of  I'uiamaon.     Uis  mother  is  i 
r'allcd  Alcippe,  or  Iphinoe,  or  Phrasimede.   He  | 
devoted  himself  to  sinil]i(tire,  and  made  great 
improvements  in  the  ait.     lie  instructed  hisi 
•iiieitl  son,  Caloe.  Talus,  or  Pordix,  who  soonj 
came  to  snrpai-s  him  in  ekill  and  ini^ciniity.  nnd 
Dedalus  kiliod  liirn  through  envy.    Vid.  Pkhdix. 
MO 


Being  condemned  to  death  by  the  Arcopagm 
for  this  murder,  he  went  to  Crete,  where  the 
f/OM  ist  his  akm  obtained  for  him  flie  frieoddi^ 

of  Minos.  He  made  the  well-known  wooden 
cow  for  PasipluU; ;  and  when  Paaiphae  save 
birth  to  the  Minotaur,  Dsodalus  constructed  tiia 
labyrinth  at  Cnoeus  in  which  the  mont^ter 
kept  For  his  part  in  Uiis  afBur,  Danialus 
imprisoned  by  Minos  ;  but  Pasiphaii  released 
him,  and,  ns  Minos  had  seised  all  the  ahipa  en 
the  coast  of  Crete,  Da'dalus  procured  wipgs  ftit 
himself  and  his  Sou  Icarus,  and  faatened  then 
on  with  wax.  Detains  himself  flew  safe  OTcr 
the  j'Egcan,  but,  as  Icarus  flew  too  near  the 
sun,  the  wax  by  which  his  wings  were  fastened 
on  was  melted,  and  he  dropped  down  and  was 
drowueil  iu  that  pari  of  the  iEgean  which  was 
called  after  him  the  Icarian  Sea.  Da>dalu»  fled 
to  Sicily,  where  be  was  protected  by  C<>c4vlus, 
the  king  of  the  Sicani.  "When  Miu<  B  heaid 
where  Dcedolus  had  taken  refuge,  he  sailed  witli 
a  great  fleet  to  fiieilj,  where  he  waa  treadier 
ou^ly  murdered  by  Cocalus  or  his  daughtoi  r.  Afr 
cording  to  some  accounts,  Daedalus  first  alighted 
in  his  flight  frotn  Crete  at  Oomss  in  Italy,  where 
he  erected  a  temple  to  Ap»llo,  in  wliiih  ht-  ded- 
icated the  wings  with  wiuch  be  had  ficd  from 
Crete.  Several  other  works  of  art  were  attrib- 
uted to  Daedalus,  in  Greece,  Italy.  Libya,  and 
tlie  islands  of  the  Mediterranean.  They  belong 
to  tho  period  when  art  began  to  be  developeoL 
The  name  of  Ditdala  was  given  by  the  Greeks 
to  tho  ancient  wooden  statues,  ornamented  with 
gilding  and  bright  colors  and  real  drapery,  which 
were  Uie  earliest  known  foniis  of  the  images  of 
the  cods,  after  tho  mere  blocks  of  ■w(M>tl  <>r  stone, 
whicii  wore  at  tiret  used  for  symbols  of  thein.— 
2.  Of  Sicyou,  a  statuary  in  bronze,  son  and  dia> 
ciplo  of  Patrocles,  flourished  B.C.  400. 

DauwK  (Aooi),  a  great  ScytJnau  people,  who 
led  a  nomad  life  over  a  great  extent  of  country 
on  the  east  of  the  Cjispian,  in  Hyrcania 
still  bears  tho  name  of  DagJustan),  on  tlic  b;.nks 
of  the  Marra,  the  Oaraa,  ud  aven  the  Juxartea. 
Some  of  them  ecn'ed  as  cavalry  and  borse- 
archers  in  the  armies  of  Darius  Codomannus, 
Atenoder,  and  Antiochus  the  Greait  and  thaj 
idso  niade  good  f>ot  soldiers. 

Daimacuus  {^alfiaxo(),  of  Plateeffi,  was  sent 
by  Seleueui  as  ambaauulor  to  Saodroeottm, 
king  of  liidi.i,  about  BlO.  Z19,  and  wrote  a  wnck 
on  India,  which  is  lost 

[DAXpRAimn  {Aati^vTocX  a  lliebao,  slain  at 
Mantinea;  hii*  bravery  and  skill  were  indicated 
by  tlie  fact  that  £paniinondas,  when  mortallj 
woimded,  named  bun  as  tiie  one  beat  qnalifled 
to  succeed  to  the  command.] 

DAUiAiiA  or  Delmatia  {^a^ftaria :  Aa^futriK, 
more  anciently  AaAfiarevf:  now  Jktfmmta),  a 
part  of  tho  country  along  the  eastern  coast  of 
tlie  Adriatic  Sea  included 'under  the  general 
name  of  iUyricum,  was  separated  from  Libur- 
nia  on  the  north  hf  tta  TiUni  (now  Kerka),  and 
from  Greek  Illyria  on  the  south  by  the  Drilo 
(now  Drino),  and  extruded  inland  to  the  Bebian 
mountains  and  tlie  Drinus,  thus  nearly  corre- 
sponding  to  tJio  modern  Dalmatia.  Tin-  o;ijiital 
was  Dauii.nium  or  Dklmimum,  from  mLicI)  ti>c 
ooootry  derived  its  name  The  next  most  im- 
jKTtaiit  town  was  Sai.ona,  the  residence  of  Dio- 
cletian.   The  Dalmatians  were  a  bravo  and 
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DALMATlIHi  • 


VB<iBk«  p«opk  iiuii  gave  much  trouble  to  the:  the  Romans,  the  kst  of  whom  obtained 
Bomans.    Iif  U  C,  1 19  their  ooontry  wu  over-  of  it  after  the  eooqueBt  of  Tignnea,  aud  aMigned 

rtm  by  L.  M.-tellus,  who  nmumed,  iu  ooue-  it  to  the  proviiK-e  ■  f  Syria.  It  flourished  great- 
queoce.  tlie  suraume  Diiliiiiiticus,  but  thejooo-jly  uuder  iLo  eMipei-ors,  aud  ia  called  by  JuUau 
ttmed  ia<it  peu(ieiit  uf  the  Homaua    Iu  39  they  { (Ajptaf.  24)  "  the  £ye  of  all  the  East"  Diode- 


vn:r<^  'L  ffMr<  I  \>y  AHiiiiu-*  PoUio,  of  whose  Dai-  tian  established  \n  it  a  great  factory  for  arms; 
tnalicut  Irtumfjhus  1]  race  speaks  {('arm.,  ii^  1,  aod  hence  the  origiu  of  the  fame  of  DaiUMOlu 
IS);  Iwt  it  Vas  lint  till  the  year  'J3  that  they  j  blades.    Its  position  qn  MM  of  the  bi^  rOMb 
were  finally  8U^)du.•d  hy  J^titifiua  Taurus    They  from  Lower  to  I'pper  Asia  gar«  it  a  consider 
took  part  in  the  great  Puuuooian  revolt  under  able  trade.    The  aurroundtng  diitiiot  waa  calie  1 


their  lMul«r  Bato;  but,  after  a  three  years'  wu*, 
w«rt  aguo  ndooed  lo  mbjMtioB  by  Tib«riai» 

T^uMxam.   VUL  Dauumn.  * 

DalminIi  ii.     Vid.  DalmatU. 
DiOUGETca  (Afly<oY9ra()b  kiiy  vi  Ujrai  in 
lUwdM,  narried,  in  obedieiiw  to  tbft  IMplufl  oni> 

cle,  the  dauj^hter  of  Aristomencs  of  Mosieue,  and 
from  thia  marriage  spraug  the  family  of  the  Dia* 
X«Mm,  who  were  oelcbratad  IbrtbeurTictories  at 
yivm[>ia.     Vid.  AaisroMEMs. 

[Dajcaqo?(  (Aa^ywv),a  tipartao,  who,  with  Le- 
on aod  Akida^  anpciintciidad  the  phioting  of  the 
Uced.ienKNUan  mnj  HCTid—  io  flithiotiii  RO. 
426.] 

Daxalih  or  Bois  (Aa//aA(f,  ii  Bot>f).  a  unall 
place  in  BitLynia,  on  the  shore  of  the  Thracian 
Bosporus,  noiui  of  Chalcedun ;  celebrated  by  tra- 
ditiim  as  th«  lauding-place  of  Io,  ti)e  memory  of  I 
whose  pa&sii^e  was  preserved  b/  A  broDie  OOW  * 
set  up  lier«-  by  the  riialoeiiouians. 

Damaratls.    Vid.  DtMAUATua. 

[Damascexus,  NiooLAia.    Vid.  Nicoi-als.] 

DAMAiKics  (AajWucTK/of),  the  Syiiaii,  of  Duinas- 
cos,  whence  he  derived  his  name,  the  last  of 
the  renowned  tCMbert  of  the  Nec»-Plf|Miio  phi- 
losophy at  Athens,  was  boni  about  A.IJ^SO.  He 
first  studied  at  Alexaodrea  aod  afterward  at 
Athene,  under  Mariuua  and  2^no<lotu8,  whom 
he  succeeded.  When  Justinian  closed  the  hea 
then  aehouU  of  philosophy  &t  Athens  in  629, 
Damaeeius  einignitad  to  ICing  Chosroia  of  Per- 
He  afterward  returned  to  the  we«t,  fiiire 
Chusives  bad  ttipulatod  in  a  treaty  that  the 
beallMn  adberwto  of  tiia  Pktodo  PbiUMophy 
yhould  l>e  tolerated  hy  the  Byzantine  emperor. 
The  only  work  of  Damaeciu*  which  has  been 
Minted  M  cDtitlad  "DMbta  and  SolatfaNii  of  tbe 
flrat  Prineipli^"  aditid  bj  Kopp^  FnoooC,  18SS, 
8va 

DaxASOCs  (J)  AafiaoKoc :  AafiaoKifi  o^  :  now  Ikh 
jiu*hk,  iJamascut,  £sh-Sham),  one  of  the  most 
UKsieot  cities  of  the  world,  mentioned  as  exist- 
*  log  in  the  tina  of  Abraham  (Oea,  xir^  16). 
stood  in  the  district  afterward  called  C<Ble  Syr- 
iii  npoo  both  banks  of  the  River  Chrysorrhoas 
«r  Bardines  (now  Burada),  tbe  waters  of  whicli, 
otT  by  canals  and  ac^ueducts,  ferttliacd  the 


FiioLBauraa, 


DAMAsirrm,  1^  imnui  Baonii. 

No.  la 

DAKAurra  LidiiTca  1.  A  Roman  tcmtor. 

ft>ught  on  the  side  of  the  Pojnpeians  in  Africa, 
and  perished  B.C.  47. — 2.  A  contemporary  of 
Cioerok  who  menltoes  bim  aa  a  Wnr  of  ilatiMi, 
and  speaks  of  ptircha.siii'^  a  garden  from  Dama- 
sippua.  lie  is  probably  the  same  person  aa  tbe 
iMimaHppiM  ridiented  by  Horace.  {SaJi,  iL,  8, 1 6, 
G  l.)  It  apjieara  from  HoTpM  that  Damasippus 
had  become  bankrupt,  in  eoMoquenoe  of  whioh 
he  intended  to  put  an  end  to  himself;  bat  ba  wat 
prevented  by  the  Side  Stertiuius,  and  then  turned 
Stoic  himself  or  at  leaat  aifected  to  be  ooa  by  hia 
long  beard.  Tba  Damasippas  mcntioiMd  by  Jwr* 
eual  {S,tt„  viii..  147, 151.  ]  '>7^  is  a  ilfllitious  name, 
under  which  the  satirist  ndiculfd  mmim  Mbit 
lover  of  lionea 

[DAMAan'H\^MV.4  (Aafiam&vfioc),  »ou  of  Cao- 
daules,  pnncc  of  Calynda  in  Caria,  fuUowed 
Xei-xes  t  )  Greece,  and  perished  at  the  battle  of 
Salainia.] 

DAjaaanca  (Aafiuarrir),  of  Sig^um,  a  Greek  his- 
torian, aod  a  oonteniporary  of  Herodotus  and 
Ilellauleui  of  Lealxjs  :  his  works  are  lost 

[DAMA.sTouir)>>i  daiiaarujn(h/f),  patronymic 
from  Damastor,  us  Tlepolemus  iu  Uiv  Iliad,  aod 
Agelaue  in  tba  OlIyiM^.] 

[DAMA9i;a  (Aa)uo<TOf).    1.  A  Trojan,  slain  by 
Polypi'tea. — 2.  1).  ScuXButti,  a  celebrated  rheto- 
riciiiii  of  Tralles  in  CilM^] 
Damia.     J'ici  AinCKSIA. 

Damno.nIi.  1.  Or  DuM.voNii  or  Ddmmu.mi,  a 
powerful  people  in  the  southwest  of  Britain,  itt 
nabitif)i,'  ComiroU.  Devonshire,  had  the  western 
part  of  i>Qvier»etilHre,  from  whom  was  called  the 
pnmiontocy  DAMXojnuit,  abo  Ooalaini,  (now  Caj^ 
Xisord)  in  Cornwall — 2.  Or  Damnii.  a  people  m 
north  Britain,  inhabiting  parts  of  modem  i'ert/i, 
ArffyU,  SHrtimff,  aod  Ihtn^arton-Mm. 

Damo  (Aauw),  a  daughter  of  Pythagoras  and 
Tlieuoo,  to  wbtnn  Pythagoras  intrusted  hia  writ- 
ings, and  Cvrbada  b«r  to  giro  them  to  anr  one. 

Tliis  ci'ininaiid  she  ptrictly  observed,  although 
she  was  m  extreme  poverty,  and  received  many 
requests  to  tell  tbem. 

Damoclils  {AafioK}.^(f,  a  Syracuean,  "no  of  the 


plain  arrxiiid  the  city.  This  plain  is  open  on  the  oompanioos  aud  flatterers  of  the  elder  Dionysius. 
south  and  cast,  and  sheltered  on  tlie  west  and  I  Damocles  having  extolled  the  great  felimy  of 
north  by  an  ofbboot  of  the  Aalilibooua;  its  Dionysius  oo  account  of  bis  wealth  and  p>WLr, 


the  tyrant  invited  him  to  try  what  his  happiness 
really  was,  and  placed  him  at  a  magnifiocnt  T 


fruits  were  celebrated  in  anoient,  as  in  modern 
times ;  and  altogether  the  situation  of  the  city 

is  one  of  tbt  finest  on  the  globe.    In  the  earli*  qiMt»iii  the  midst  of  which  Damocles  saw  a  naked 

«it  times,  except  during  the  short  period  for  sword  suspended  over  his  head  by  a  single  horse* 

which  David  subjected  it  to  the  Hebrew  nion-  hair— a  sight  whioh  quickly  dispelled  all  his  vie- 

archy,  Damascus  was  the  seat  of  an  independ-  iom  of  bamilneia.    The  stoiyiB  allnded  to  bj 

»nt  kingdom,  called  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  which  i  Horace.    {Carm.,  iii.,  1,  1' 


was  subdued  by  the  .Vssyriuus,  and  paasetl  sue- 1     [DAiiocaiTLS  (AafioKpirt^;),  of  Calydon,  a  gCB* 
OMHTely  under  tbe  dominion  of  the  Babyloni- '  eru  of  the  .£tulian  league,  B.C.  200,  opposed  the 
•0%  tbe  Persians,  tbe  Oreek  kin^  of  Syria, and  >  Romane  and  aided  with  tbe  JlneedociiMe;  be 
16  Ml 
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•Dlwcqaontly  fell  into  the  handi  of  the  Romans, 
and  wns  tliidwii  into  prigtin,  from  wliioli  he  es- 
CBDed  b^'  night,  but,  b<;ing  puraued,  threw  hiin- 
•m  on  bis  own  sword.] 

Damon  (  Auuur).  1.  Of  Atbeni,  a  celebrated 
Uiueician  uuii  sophist.  He  Wat  a  pupil  uf  Lam- 
prni  and  Agathucles,  and  the  taacher  of  Pericles, 
with  whom  he  lived  on  the  most  iutiniate  terms, 
lie  is  also  said  to  have  tauuht  Socrates,  but  Xhi* 
•tatement  is  more  donbtfuL  lo  hi*  old  ftf^  be 
was  baiiirlu'd  fntin  Athens,  probably  on  nccoimt 
of  the  part  be  had  taken  in  politics. — 2.  A  Pytha- 
sorean,  and  fijeod  of  PmirriAS  (not  Pythias). 
When  the  latter  wa»  condemned  to  die  for  a  plot 
against  Diouyeius  L  of  Syracuse,  he  asked  leave 
m  tbo  tyrant  to  depart  for  tiie  purpose  of  arrang>- 
inghis  d()mt'*ti<?  affair?  promising;  to  find  n  frit-ud 
who  would  be  pledge  for  his  appearance  at  the 
tioM  appoiotea  finr  nit  puoithmeot  To  tbe  tor- 

Eiisc  of  Dionysios.  Damon  niili<>8ita(intrly  offered 
itntelf  to  be  put  to  dieath  instead  of  his  friend, 
•boold  ha fidi  to ratam.  Fbfatiat arrivad jottin 
time  to  re<leem  Damon,  and  Diooy^ius  m'hs  po 
ttruok  with  tbit  iuttance  of  finu  meodship  on 
botfi  aidat,  that  ba  pardeoad  tba  arininal,  and 
antreated  to  be  ad  mi  ted  at  a  third  into  tbeir 
boiNi  of  brotherhood. 

DAMdsiirm  {&afi<'4n  o^),  an  Athenian  comic 
poet  of  the  new  comedy,  and  perhaps  partly  of 
tba  middle.  {Some  fra^ents  remain,  which 
bave  been  collected  by  Meineke,  Comic  Or(rc. 
Jfiragnuy  vol.  ii,  p.  1149-53,  edit  minor] 

Dana  (Au'i-a),  a  great  city  of  Cuppad«K;ia(Xen., 
Anab^  It  2,  §  20),  probably  the  same  as  the  later 
Ttaka. 

Danak  (Aavui?)  dnut^hter  of  Acrisiiis  nno 
mother  of  Perseus.  Vi<L  Acaisius.  An  Italian 
legend  related  that  Danad  came  to  Italy,  built 
the  town  of  Ardea,  and  married  Pilunmus,  by 
whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Daunus,  tbe  an- 
cestor of  Tumua. 

Dana  I.     Vid.  Dakaits.  ^ 

DakaIoeu  (Aava/dff),  the  fifty  daughters  of 
Danans.    Via.  DAjfAoa. 

DanXla  (r<i  AovaXa).  n  city  in  the  ten-itory  of 
the  Troemi,  in  the  northeast  of  OaUtia,  notable 
in  the  Matorv  of  tba  Mitbradatia  War  aa  tbe 

flace  whera  LneaUot  Ma^gnad  tha  aoaunand  to 
ompey. 

DAWAPtia.   FidL  BoniaiHtwaa. 
DAWAmn.   VicL  Ttras. 
Plllloa  (Aava6fX  too  of  fielut  and  twin- 
bratbar  of  Mi^yittaik.   Belm  had  ai^;ncd  Libya 

to  Dannii*.  but  the  latter,  feaiin^  his  brother 
and  his  brother's  sous,  fled  vitb  his  fifty  daugh- 
ters to  Argon.  Hara  be  was  eleeCed  king  by 
the  Argivcp.  in  place  of  Gelanor,  the  reigning 
monarcli.  The  story  of  tbe  murder  of  the  fifty 
SODS  of  .Agyptttt  by  tbe  fifty  daugfatars  of  Da- 
naus  (the  Danaides)  is  given  under  iGorrrus. 
There  waa  one  exception  to  the  murderous 
dacd.  Tbe  life  of  Lynceus  was  spared  by  his 
wife  Hypermnestra;  and,  aeoordiog  t«  the  ct»m- 
roon  tradition,  he  afterward  avenged  the  death 
of  his  brothers  by  killing  his  (atberin  law,  Da- 
oaiis.  According  to  tlie  poets,  tba  Danaides 
were  punished  in  Hades  dv  beinj?  compelled 
averlastingl^  to  pour  water  into  u  fieve  {^inane 
Ifftnpha  doltum  fundo  pereuntit  imo,  Hur^  dam., 
h'U  11,  26)  l<rom  Danaiis  the  Argives  were 
called  Datiai.  which  uame,  like  that  of  the  Ar- , 
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gives,  was  often  applied  hj  the  poate  t»  lha 

lective  Greeks.  • 

[Dandabii  (Aav(5apio()  and  DANDAalOiE,  a  people 
on  the  c«>aBts  of  tbe  Pal  us  Itootaa  and  the  Luxme, 
traces  of  whose  name  appear  to  ramain  in  tbe 
modern  Dramdl] 

DAifCrioa  (now  ilnmffta;  in  German  I)cnait\ 
also  DANrvu  s  on  coins  and  insciiption-*,  cdled 
IsTER  ('lorpof)  by  the  Greeks,  one  of  the  chief 
rivers  of  Europe,  rises  in  tba  Bbwk  Forest,  and, 
after  flowing  one  thousand  seven  hundred  nud 
seventy  miles,  (alls  into  the  Black  Sen.  It  is 
mentioned  Hcsiod,  bat  tbe  Greeks  knew  very 
little  hbout  it  According  to  Hen»dotu.«.  it  ri?.? 
at  the  city  Pyreue,  among  the  Celts,  and  fiows 
tbro^  tba  wbola  of  Rvp^m.  Tlia  Romana  first 
obtained  some  accurate  information  concerning 
the  river  at  the  commencement  of  tha  empire. 
Tiberius,  in  bis  earn  pa  ign  against  the  YinddioanBy 
visited  the  sources  t>f  tbe  Danube,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Tacitusi  rises  in  Mooht  Adxoba.  The 
Danube  fomed  tbe  nortbem  boondary  of  tbe  eni< 
piro,  with  the  exception  of  the  time  that  Daha 
was  a  Koman  proviuoe.  In  the  Roman  period, 
the  upper  part  of  tba  river,  fmn  itt  aourea  aa  fkr 
as  Vier/ua,  was  called  Danubius,  while  the  lower 
part  to  itt  entraooe  in  tbe  Black  Sea  waa  named 
Ister. 

DAonai  or  DAO«m (Adlpc{iM),n  tribe  in  Dal* 

matia. 

Dafun^  PKLf  81^  {^u^vai  al  TltXpimai'.  now 
Sa/nat),  a  border  fortress  of  Lower  Egypt 
against  Arabia  and  Syria,  stood  on  the  right 
hand  of  tbe  Nile,  sixteen  Roman  miles  southwest 
of  Pelusium.  Many  Jews  settled  here  after 
the  destr^on  of  Jcniaalam  by  the  Babylooi* 
ana.  ^ 

Dapuwe  (AJ^).  1.  Daughter  of  the  river- 
god  Ladon  in  Arcadia,  by  Ge  (the  earthy  or  of 
the  iiver-gf»d  Peoeus  in  Thessaly.  She  was 
extremely  beantifid  and  waa  loved  by  ApoUa 
and  Lcu('ipi)U!>,  hod  of  (Enoroaue,  but  glu*  re- 
jected both  their  suits.  In  order  to  win  her, 
Lcucippus  disguised  himself  as  a  maideo,  but 
Apollo's  jealousy  caused  lii^  discovery,  and  he 
was  killed  by  the ooniuaoions  of  Daphne.  Apol- 
lo now  pursued  Dapnna,  and  she  was  on  tlia 
p4jint  of  tw'mg  overtalcen  by  him  :  plie  prayo<l  for 
aid,  and  was  metamorphosed  into  a  laurel-tree 
(dufvri),  whieb  beeanie^  in  eonscqoenee,  tbe  fit- 
vonte  tree  of  Apollo. — 2.  Daughter  of  Tiresiaa, 
better  known  under  the  name  of  Mantu  Vid. 
Makto. 

Daphnk  (Aa'^i)?).  1.  (Now  Unt-rlMoif,  or 
JSoiWa/)  a  beautiful  spot,  five  miles  soutii  of 
Anwieh  in  Syria,  to  wbidi  it  fiMved  a  sort  of 
park  or  pleasure  garden.  Here  was  a  grove  i  f 
laurels  and  cyprcases,  eighty  stadia  in  circuit, 
watered  hr  frah  springs,  siid  eonseernad  ^7 
SeleucuB  5rieator  to  Apollo,  to  whom  also  a 
magnificent  temple  was  built  bv  Antioehua 
Epiphanes,  and  adorned  with  a  spleodid  ataSaa 
of  (he  god  by  Bryaat.  To  this  temple  were 
attached  periodical  games  and  tba  privil^a  of 
asylum.  Daphne  was  a  royal  reaioenea  of  ibf 
Se'lcucid«  and  of  the  later  Roman  emperors, 
and  a  favorite  resort  of  the  people  of  Antit»di, 
who,  however,  carried  tlie  pleasoros  tbey  en- 
joy«rd  here  so  far  beyond  the  bounda  of  mud 
er:'ti.«n,  that  the  pliinpc  Daphntci  mortt  passed 
,  ialo  u  pruv<>'-h.    it  was  from  this  place  that  An* 
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Moch  rec«Ted  ita  distiupuisHing  name,  'A.  /t2 
Ao^v^f- — 2.  A  plac«  iu  Upper  Galilee,  od  the 
Iiftktt  ScfDcchooitis. 

DAPHTfis  (AJ^vjf).  1.  A  Sicilian  hero,  to 
wbum  tbe  inrentioo  of  bacolio  poctrv  is  ascribed. 
H«  was  MD  of  Ifereor^  (Hermes)  by  a  njrnph. 
His  mother  placed  him  when  an  infant  in  a 
efaannin^  valley  in  a  laurel  ^ruve,  from  which 
bo  reenred  the  mune  of  Daphnic  Ho  wm 
brought  up  by  nymphs ;  \ras  taught  by  Pan  to 
play  on  tne  ISule ;  be  became  «  ahepbord,  and 
leoded  Uo  floeks  oo  Hoont  iEloo  whiter  and 
summer.  A  "S.ximl  fell  in  love  with  him,  and 
made  him  awear  that  be  would  never  love  any 
ollwr  maiden,  tiureatenhig  him  with  bliodness 
if  he  broke  his  oath.  For  a  time  tbe  handsome 
•hophord  reaisted  tbe  numerous  temptations  to 
irihieh  bo  was  exposed,  but  at  last  he  forgot 
UfltttolC  baring  been  made  intoxicated  bv  a 
princess.  The  Naiad  accordingly  punished  liim 
with  bliodness,  or,  as  others  relate,  changed  him 
iolo  a  atooe.  Previous  to  ^is  time  he  had  oom- 
pifsed  buoolie  poetry,  and  with  it  deliglit*  !  I)i 
sxui  (Artemiai  during  tbe  chase.  After  LaMug 
jOeooM  hBoa,  bo  invoked  his  father  to  help 
him  The  fj^od  accordingly  rnisod  him  up  to 
heavea,  and  caused  a  well  to  gu^b  furtli  on  the 
ipol  wrbese  this  happened.  Ine  well  bore  the 
name  of  Daphnis,  and  at  it  the  Sicilijui.-^  i>fr.  r<  d 
an  siiinual  sacrifice. — [2.  Tyrant  of  Abvdos,  one 
of  those  who  were  loft  by  Dariua  in  charge  of 
the  bridge  «{  \)»aU  over  the  Danuh*-,  and  who 
refused  lo  destroy  tbe  bridge  as  ut^ed  by  Milti- 
ades^] 

town  of  tbe  Loert  Ojpuntii  on  the  coast,  in  earlier 
liiBM  bolonging  to  Pboeia. 

DabIdax  {Aaptl^a^:  tMW  Ahu-Ohalgal f\  a 
fiver  of  Upper  Syria,  flowiflttbito  the  Eupbraies, 
tiiirty  parasangs  from  tbe  luver  Ohaloa,  and  flf« 
teen  fn-in  Tbap^acus. 

[DAaoA.vES  (Aapdavetf),  a  people  of  Media,  on 
Ibo  Oyndes,  mestioocd  by  Herodotuo  (i^  189). 
ottonri:i<^-  unknown] 

DAaoA.Ni  (Aupdayoi :  iiapdaviuTait  Strab),  a 
pe^'ple  in  Upper  H(B«ia,  who  Also  occupied  part 
<  f  lilyricuni.  and  oitMidod  aa  Ibr  w  tbo  fnn^tt 
of  Macedonia. 

DAauANiA  (Aoo^ffvto),  a  district  of  the  Troo«l, 
^og  ul  >ti_'  the  Uellespoot,  south wcj«t  of  Abydoa, 
and  adj. II  tilt  on  the  land  side  to  the  territories 
of  Ilium  and  Scepsis.  Its  people  {^upiavot)  ap- 
pear in  tbe  Trojan  war,  and  their  uamo  ia  often 
interchnnnrr  d  with  that  of  the  Trojans,  OspooiaUy 
by  Uie  Koiiimi  poets.    Vid.  DAaoANOa. 

DAaoANUS  (^uf}()avof).  1 .  Son  of  J  upiter  (Zeus) 
and  Electra.  IH-^  native  pla^^c  ifi  th**  vuriou!* 
traditions  is  Arcadia,  Crete,  i'roas,  or  Italv.  JDar- 
daans  is  the  mythical  ancestor  of  tbe  IVojaos,  and 
through  them  of  the  Romans.  Tlie  Greek  tratli- 
tkma  usually  make  bim  a  king  in  Arcadia.  Ue 
flnt  emigrated  to  Samothraoc^  and  afterward 
passed  over  tn  Asia,  where  he  received  a  tract 
of  land  from  Kii^  Teooer,  on  which  he  built  the 
town  of  Dardaoia.  Ho  married  Batea,  danghter 
t  f  Tcucer,  or  Ariabe  of  Crete,  by  whom  h«?  bc- 
eamo  tbe  father  of  Erichthoniua.  Uis  grandson 
waa  tfo^  wbo  removod  to  Tnj  the  Fdfaulium, 
which  hjid  belonged  to  his  grandfath.  r  .  Accord- 
iiy  to  tbe  Italian  traditions^  Dardanus  was  the 
mm  of  Oonthui,  an  BtnaoMi  prinot  of  Corytbos 


j  (now  Cortona),  or  of  Jujiilor  (Zt  U:*)  by  the  wife 
of  Cory  thus;  and,  as  in  tbe  Greek  tiaditioc^  he 
afterward  emigrated  to  Phrygia. — [2.  A  Sloio 
philoMtpht-r,  who,  with  Miu  aat  cLus,  stood  at 
Uie  head  of  tbe  Stoic  school  at  Athens;  con- 
temporary with  tbo  Aeadomie  Antiodiuo  of 

A"^cal'  '11.] 

DA&i>A.<iii;a  (9  ^updavoi:  Aapdavevf),  also  •ux 
and  -iTTM,  a  Greek  city  ia  tbo  TVoad  on  the  Hol> 

lespi^nt,  II.  ar  the  Promontorium  Dardaui*  or 
Dardanium  and  the  mouth  of  the  liiver  Khodiua, 
twelve  Roman  milet  firom  Sium,  and  nine  (or 
seventy  stadia)  from  Abydua.  It  was  built  oy 
i£oliaii  ooloniats,  at  some  distnr) from  the  site 
of  tbe  aneiont  city  Dardania  \^^>i,,i^avit]),  which  is 
mentioned  by  Homer  (IL,  ii.,  216)  aa  founded  by 
Dardanus  before  tbe  building  of  Ilium.  The  Ro- 
mans, after  the  war  with  Antiochus  the  Great, 
made  Dardanus  and  Ilium  free  cities,  as  an  act 
of  filial  piety.  The  peace  between  Sulla  and 
Mithradates  was  made  here,  B.C.  64.  From 
Dardanus  arose  tbe  name  of  the  Castlet  of  tkt 
iJardatufUea,  altor  wbieb  the  HoUeapoot  ia  now 
called. 

DAaEa  (Aupi7f).  1.  A  priest  of  Vulcan  (Ho> 
pha'stus)  at  Tn>y,  mentioned  ii)  the  Iliad  (v.,  9), 
to  whom  was  ascribed  in  antiquity  an  lliatl, 
which  was  believod  to  he  mort]  ancient  than 
the  Homeric  poems.  This  work,  which  was 
undoubtedly  tbe  composition  of  a  sophist,  is 
lost ;  but  there  ia  extant  a  Latin  work  u  proao 
in  f  >rty  four  chapters,  on  the  ilestruetion  of  froT, 
healing  the  title  Daretit  J'hnfgii  dt  JixcuMa 
Troja  HittoHOt  and  purporting  to  bo  a  trarnla* 
tinii  of  the  work  of  Dans  by  Cunu-lius  Xepos. 
But  tlio  Latin  work  ia  evidently  of  much  later 
origin ;  it  !■  Ibo  produetioo  of  a  pereoo  of  little 
education  and  of  bad  taste;  an<l  it  is  »uppo!ii-d 
by  some  to  have  been  written  even  as  late  as 
no  twelfth  eentory.  It  ia  nmally  printed  with 
Die^  Cretensis:  the  best  edition  is  by  Deder- 
Bonn,  1U37,  8vo. — [2.  A  Trojan,  companion 
of  iBnoat,  diatfosuiabed  for  bia  akiU  in  boxing: 
vanquished  and  onTOB  from  tbo  fiobi  liy  tbo  igou 
Entelius.] 

DaaiuH  {Aa^)cioO.  1.  King  of  Persia,  B.C. 
681-485,  waa  tbo  son  of  Uystaspes,  satrap  of 
the  province  of  Persia,  aud  of  tlie  royal  family 
of  the  AcbsBmeoidA.  He  was  one  of  the  seven 
Persian  chiefii  who  destroyed  the  usurper  Smcr 
Dial  Tbe  seven  chief*  agreed  that  tl»e  «»ne  of 
them  whose  horse  neighed  first  at  an  appomted 
time  and  place,  should  become  king;  and  aa 
the  horse  of  Darius  neighed  first,  he  waa  do> 
clared  king.  Ue  married  Atossa  and  Artyiitonc^ 
the  two  daughters  of  Cyrus,  and  Parmys,  tbo 
daughter  of  Cyrus's  son  Smcniis,  an<l  rha^lime, 
the  daughter  of  OLanes,  one  of  the  seven  chiefr. 
Ho  then  began  to  set  iu  order  the  aflSura  of  bia 
vast  cm  pin-,  which  he  divided  into  twenty  sa- 
trapies, assigning  to  each  its  amount  of  tribute. 
Porsts  proper  was  exempted  from  all  taxes,  ex- 
cept Uiose  which  it  bad  formerly  bfcu  u-«eiJ  to 
pi^.  It  waa  in  tbe  reign  of  Darius  that  the  cou- 
soudi  *      "  *         *  -  -  .  -  - 


idataon  of  tbe  empiro  wao  offeotod,  Cm*  Cynia 

and  Camby^es  had  been  engaged  in  cmtinual 
wars.  A  few  yeart  after  bia  acoessitm  the 
Babylonians  ceToltod,  but  after  a  tiego  of  twenty 
months,  Babylon  was  taken  by  a  ptiatagem  of. 
Zorraoa.  about  616.  The  rednotioo  of  Babylon 
foUovod  by  tbo  invaiioD  of  Soytbk  (about 
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106^  Darint  oroMed  tlie  Danube,  and  marched 

fcr  blto  tlip  interior  of  modern  Russia ;  but, 
aftar  loaiog  a  iai^e  number  of  men  by  famiue, 
and  bdof  naUa  to  meet  wi^  the  enemy,  he 

nraa  obliged  to  retreat.  On  liIs  return  to  Asia, 
he  acnt  part  of  bis  forces,  uoder  Megaboxus,  to 
rabdne  Thraee  and  Maeedonia,  vhidb  tbua  be- 

cann'  subject  to  the  Persian  cnipiro.  The  most 
important  event  in  the  reiga  of  Darius  was  the 
oommenoement  of  the  great  war  between  tiie 
Persians  and  the  Greeks.  The  history  of  this 
war  belongs  to  the  biographies  of  other  mea 
In  SOI  the  Ionian  Ore^  revolted ;  they  were 
assisted  by  the  Athenians,  who  burned  Sardis, 
and  thus  provoked  the  hostility  of  Darius. 
Vid.  Aristauoras,  Huhjeus.  In  402  Idar- 
donins  was  sent  with  ft  large  army  to  iuvado 
Qreooe,  but  be  lost  a  parent  part  of  bi^i  fleet 
off  Mount  Atbos,  and  the  Tbraciaus  destroyed 
a  vast  number  of  hia  land  Cnnei.  Vid.  Mar- 
noMi  s  He  was,  in  consequence,  recalled,  and 
Datid  and  Artaphemes  appointed  to  the  com- 
maud  of  the  invading  army.  They  took  Eretria 
ii)  FAiba?a,  and  lauded  in  Attica,  but  were  de- 
feated at  Marathon  by  the  Athenians  under  the 
Oiminiand  of  Miltiades.  Vtd.  Milti.\oe8.  Div 
rius  now  resolved  to  eall  nut  tbe  wlmk-  force  oi* 
bis  empire  for  the  purpose  of  subduini'  Greece; 
bat,  after  three  years  of  preparatino,  bis  atten- 
tion was  called  off  by  the  relx^lit)!)  *>'  F!{.'ypU 
He  died  in  486,  leaving  tbe  execution  of  his 
plana  to  hb  aon  Xenea.— II  King  ^  Persia. 
414-405,  named  Ocms  ('Q^of),  b<  fore  bis  ac- 
eesiion,  and  then  suruamed  lioruus  (No^of),  or 
the  Jkutardi  from  his  hehig  one  of  the  bastard 

•MM  of  ArCaxerxes  I.  Darius  obtaiiK  d  tbe 
erown  bj  pnttii^  to  death  his  brother  Soooia- 
una,  who  had  mnrdwed  Xerxea  IL  He  mar- 
ried Parysatis,  daughter  of  Xerxes  I.,  by  whom 
be  bad  two  sons,  Artazerxes  11,  who  succeeded 
fafatt,  and  Cyms  tbe  younger.  Darins  was  gov- 
erned by  eunuehs.  and  tlu-  weakness  of  his  ^ov- 
emmeut  was  shown  by  repeated  insurrections 
of  hia  aatrapa.  In  414  the  Persians  were  ex- 
pelled from  Egypt  by  Amyrt»ue,  who  reigned 
there  six  years,  and  at  whose  death  (108)  Da- 
rius was  obliged  to  recognize  his  son  Pausiris 
as  his  successor. — IIL  Last  king  of  Persia,  836- 
881,  named  Codoma.nnus  before  his  accession, 
was  the  son  of  Arsames  and  ^ieygambis,  and  u 
deaeendant  of  Darina  II  He  waa  ndsed  to  the 
throne  by  Bngoas,  after  the  murder  of  Arses. 
The  history  of  bis  conquest  by  Alexander  the 
Oreat»  and  of  hk  death,  ia  given  in  tbe  lifs  of 
Alkxander. 

[Dascon  (Au<7a(jv).  a  Syracusao,  founder  of 
Gamarioa.] 

DaaooK  (AdoKuv :  AatrKuvtor),  a  fortress  near 
(B^raeuse,  situated  on  a  bay  of  the  sun)c  name. 
[pAscirLKH  {AaaKvXtK),  iatfaer  of  Gyges.] 
DAscYLifM  {AaaKv?.tov  or  -clov:  ^aaKiO.iTT}^ : 
now  IHoikili),  a  town  of  Bitliynia,  on  tbe  Propou- 
tli,  near  a  lake  ealled  Daaeylltia. 

Da-sSa  (Aacr'a,  nljMi  Ancfai  :  :^aTfur9{)^aMnall 
town  in  Arcadia,  near  Megalopolis. 
DaaasBtrfi  or  DaibabItji,  UAmsmMrM  (Aaooa* 

o^Tioi,  AaaaajHTai),  n  peo|)le  iu  Greek  Illyria,  on 
the  borders  of  Macedonia:  their  chief  town  was 
LrciMitimjB  (AvxviAoi),  on  a  hill,  on  the  northern 

side  of  tbe  Lakt:  LTCBMlnik  wUdi  Waf  tO  ttUed 

after  tbe  town. 
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DATlma  (Aaruftpt),  a  diatingrfibed 

general,  a  Parian  by  birth,  son  of  Cl 
by  a  Scythian  mother.  He  suooeeded . 
aa  satrap  of  Oilieia,  under  Artazerzea  II  (Mae* 
nioii)  but,  iu  consequence  of  tbe  niaebinatioua  of 
bis  enemies  at  the  Persian  courti  he  thiew  off 
his  allegiance  to  the  king,  and  made  eoaDmea 
cau.se  with  tbe  other  satraps  who  bad  revolted 
from  Persia.  He  defeated  the  generaU  who 
were  tent  agahn*  him,  but  waa  aawmlnattd 
by  Mithradaies,  eon  of  Ariobarzanea,  aboni 
B.C.  362.  Cornelias  Nepoa,  who  has  wrillea 
hia  life,  calls  him  the  bravcat  and  mott  aUe  ef 
all  barbarian  generals,  cssapt  Hamilear  and 
Hannibal. 

Datis  (Aur(f),  a  Mede,  commanded,  along  with 
Artapbcmes,  the  Per:«ian  army  of  Darim^  which 
was  (lefeateJ  at  MaraUion,  B.O.  490. 

D-ATLM  i>r  Datus  {Autov,  Aorof :  ^aTipr6(: 
now  Eski  Cavalhy  a  Thracion  town  on  the  Strv- 
monic  Gulf,  subject  to  Macedonia,  with  gold 
niiuos  in  Mount  Pangsus  iu  the  neighboiboud, 
whence  came  the  jAorerb  n  *  Datum  of  good 
things." 

Daulis  or  Dauua  (Aai'P.v  -//Jcj,  Aav'/.la  :  Aav- 
A«fiV,  Aai'Aiof :  no'v  Dat.  .-i).  an  aneient  town  in 
rbocis,  on  tlie  road  frotu  Clweronfa  and  Orcbo- 
mcuua  to  Delphi,  situated  on  a  lofty  bill:  crle- 
brated  in  mythology  'as  the  rewdenee  of  the 
Tbrarian  kiiiLT  Teui;i  «!,  and  as  tbe  scene  of  the 
tragic  story  of  Philomela  and  Paocva.  Uonoe 
Daulias  (AavXfof)  ia  the  aumaaa  bottiof  Frocae 
and  Philomela. 

Dal'mIa.    Vid.  AruLiA, 

Daram  (AaitvofX  I  Son  of  Lyeaon,  and 
brother  of  lapyx  and  Peueetius.  Tbe  tbr.e 
brothers  crossed  over  from  Illyria,  and  s«tlied 
in  Apntia,  whidi  was  ^vidad  mto  three  |MUia, 
and  ruiined  after  tbetn.    The  potts  eonietiuie^ 

Sve  tbe  name  of  Daunia  to  the  whole  of  Apu- 
,:  Horace  (Cbnit,  i,  22,  14)  usee  the  adjeo- 
tivc  Dauniag  Ua.  ifrra^. — 2.  Son  of  Filumnna 
and  Dana^  wife  of  Veoilia,  andanoealor  of  Tur> 
nus. 

[Dec.Xp5lis  (AfAuTo7.<f),  in  Palestine,  east  of 
the  Jordan,  an  association  composed  of  the  tan 
cities,  Fhiladelphia,  Damascus,  Kaphaua,ScytlM^ 
polh^  Gadara.  Hippoo,  Dion,  Pella,  Galasa,  and 
Ciuwtbo,  which,  not  being  inhabited  by  Jowa, 
formed  a  confederutiofi  for  mutual  protection 
against  the  Asmonean  princes  of  Judaea.] 

DicKHAics  {^ftclCdy or),  a  celebrated  king  of 
the  Daciaus  duriug  tbe  reigns  of  Douitian  ai>d 
Traian.  For  four  years  (AJ>  M-tK))  ha  ear 
rieuon  war  apaiust  the  Romans  with  such  sue- 
cess,  that  Domitian  whs  at  ieugtli  glad  to  con- 
clude peace  witli  liim  by  tbe  payment  of  an  an- 
nual tribute.  Trajan  refused  to  continue  th:a 
disgraceful  payment,  and  renewed  tbe  uar. 
He  defeated  the  C^idans,  and  eompell<-<l  Dece- 
balus  to  «ue  for  peace,  wliicb  was  granted  (101- 
108).  But  in  104  the  war  broke  out  again  ;  De^ 
eebalua  was  again  defeated,  and  put  an  end  to 
his  lifii;  and  Ilada  became  a  Boman  pronnea. 
106. 

IHIciifA  or  'Ia  (AtclXeia:  AensAct'c:  now 

Binht  Casfro).  a  dciims  of  Attica,  Ix'baigiiig  to 
the  tribe  Uippothouotis,  lay  northwest  of  Athens 
on  the  bordera  of  Bootia,  near  the  aourcea  of 
the  Cephisus.  Iti  tbe  niueteeilh  year  of  the 
Pelopouuesian  War  (B.C.  418Jl  the  Pelopoona- 
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nndcr  Ai^is  soize  1  and  fortltieJ  Dt  coloa,  and 
flwreby  anooyed  the  Atbeniaiu  in  lohuy  ways 
during'  tho  remdndw  of  the  war. 

Dec  K,\TU'.s  Magnts,  brother  or  cousin  of  Mag- 
oeotiua,  hy  whom  he  was  created  Cscsar,  A.D. 
S51.  After  the  death  of  Magxentiva,  he  put  an 
<Dd  to  hw  own  lifo.  .153. 

Dejih^ia  (now  Desi2'),  a  «  if y  of  tho  ^fCdui,  in 
Oaltia  Logilanensid,  ou  aii  kluud  in  the  Liger 
(now  Loire). 

DficlATra,  a  Ligurian  people  on  the  coa«t  and 
about  the  sourocti  of  the  Drueutia  (now  Durattce). 
Their  ehief  city,  Doci&tum  {Aadfrw),  lay  be- 
tween Niciipa  an  1  ArstipoHs. 
DkcidIus  Sax.%.  i'i(L  Saxa. 
Dicics  Mus,  ploheimis.  1.  C<-mxi\  B.C. 
.?4A  with  T.  MntiUus  Tonjiiatus  in  tho  proat 
Latin  war.  Each  of  tlic  consuls  had  a  viaioii 
o  the  D^t  before  figbtintf  with  the  Latins,  an- 
oouncina:  that  the  n«>nii  of  one  side  and  the 
irmy  of  the  otiicr  were  devoted  to  death.  The 
tflnmlt  thereopon  agreed  ttuA  the  one  whose 
wing  first  hpi,':iM  t  1  wavor  should  devote  liirji- 
idf  and  the  amiv  of  the  eoenvy  to  destruction. 
Deans  eommanaed  the  left  wing,  whidi  began 
U»  give  way,  whercup^m  he  devoted  himself  and 
the  armv  of  tbe  eucmy  to  dcstnictiun,  accord- 


inedes  in  the  island  of  Scyrus.  When  Achillee 
was  concealed  there  in  maiden's  attire,  she  be- 
came by  him  tbe  mother  of  Pyrrhus  or  Neop- 
tolemua. — 2.  Wife  of  Pltithou.<i,  commonly  caU- 
ed  UiPPODAMiA. — [3.  Daughter  of  Bellcrt>pb<ni, 
wife  of  Euander,  and  mother  of  Sarpedon  ;  she 
is  called  bv  Homer  (TZ,  ti.,  19ff)  LaodamiaJ— 
4.  Sister  of  f^^rriuii,  marxied  Demetrius  Pouor- 
cetes. 

DkI'm  r.s  (ArjioK^c)^  Ant  king  of  Medhi,  after 

the  Med.M  liad  thrown  off  tho  supremacy  of  the 
Assyrian!*,  w  as  tlie  sou  of  Phraoi-tes,  and  reign- 
ed kC.  709-656.   He  built  the  otty  of  Eebatr 

ann,  whii-h  lie  made  tlio  royal  residence.  Hi-  ud- 
miuiritratiou  of  justice  was  severe,  and  ho  kept  a 

b<Hly  of  epiai  ud  inlhnMts  throughout  tht 
who!.'  oountry.    HewM  raoeeeded  by  tm  am 

PlIKAOUTFJ? 

[DKioenrA  {^r/toxoc),  a  Greek,  tdahi  beCm 
Troy  by  Paris.] 

li&ioM  (Aijtuv),  son  of  uEolus  and  Eoaretc^ 
king  in  Fhoois,  hiiibiiid  of  Dkmedeb  and  ttOm 
of  Asteropia^  JBkietiia,  Actor,  Ffajfaen^  and 
Ceuhalus. 

DnSm  (AtiUMTTi),  mother  of  Mfltftoa,  who  k 

henee  called  Deiomkks.    (Ov,.  ix.,  J 12.) 

r  Deioneds  ( A^iovevf).    1.  Father  of  Dia,  the 


ng  to        Ibnnala  preseribed  hy  the  pontifez  win  of  fadon,  uj  ^thom  he  was  thrown  into  a  pit 

in  ixirnus.  then  nished  into  the  tliiekest  of  tho  |  filh-d  with  fire,  and  there  perished. — 2.  A  mn  of 
caemy,  and  was  slain,  leaving  the  vietory  to  Uie  Kurytus  of  (Echalia,  whom  Theseus  married  to 
RomaniL— 2.  8oo  of  the  preceding,  fonr  timen  Perigune,  tho  daughter  of  8ini&] 
<»nsuL  312,  90B,  f07,  and  295.  In  his  fourth  [Dtiov&A,  a  beautiful  nymph,  whom  Juno 
eoosulship  he  eommnnded  tlie  left  wifig  at  the  promised  to  ./Eolus  if  he  would  aid  her  in  destroy- 
battle  or  Seotintim,  where  he  was  oppO!>cd  to  ing  tlte  fleet  of  iEneas.] 

the  Gauls,  and  when  hfa  troops  began  to  u'iv.  [Dkiuimt^js  {AtiiomTTjc),  a  son  of  Priam,  slaii 
way,  he  iinitnted  the  example  of  bin  father,  de- ,  by  Ulysses  {U^  XL,  420);  ApoUodorua  calls  bin 
lOted  himself  aud  the  eneniy  to  dostniction,  and  .  A^toTTTjf.] 

(ettas  a  sacrifice  for  his  nation. — 3.  Son  of  No.  |    Deiotaui  s  (StjioTapo^).    1.  Tetrarchof  Gtllp 

?.  eon<5ul  279,  in  tho  wnr  against  Pyrrhus.    Ac-  ti.a,  adhered  tirndv  t<>  tlic  Roman.H  in  their  wars 


fording  to  ^>n\c.  he  j-aerilit-i  d  hinibelf  in  battle 
Ike  hh  father  rui  ]  grandfather,  but  thb  is  not 
Irue,  for  be  survived  the  war  with  Pvrrhup. 

Dicivh,  a  Itoniau  emperf»r,  A.l).  219-251, 
vbose  full  name  was  01  Missius  Qi  i.ntus  TaA- 
tA.Hua  Decii'8,  wns  bom  at  Bubalia,  in  Puniionia. 
He  was  sent  by  the  Emperor  Phiiippus  in  249 
lo  nstora  tubonUnatioo  in  the  army  of  Mcesia, 
t)iit  th<*  tr<H>p<;  i  <.inj)elled  him  to  accept  tho  pur- 
ple under  threaLs  of  death.  Decius  still  assured 
Phiiippus  of  his  fidetthr ;  but  the  latter  not  trust- 
ing tn»'>e  profesHion.".  nnBtened  to  meet  hi^  rival 
in  thu  field,  was  defeated  near  Verona,  and  slain. 
The  short  reign  of  Deeius  was  ehiefl?  oeenpied 
n  warring  agaifist  the  Ooth.<i.  He  ft  11  in  battle 
against  the  Goths  together  with  his  son  in  261. 
hi  his  reign  the  Christians  irere  perseeuted  with 
great  severity. 

DioCnATF-s  Ar.Ri.    Vid.  Acai  DaomiATEs. 

DtffXulRA  {^ijtdi'Ftpa),  daughter  of  Althiea  by 
lltber  (Eneus,  or  Bacchus,  (Dionysus),  or  Dcx- 
■nenus,  and  sister  of  Meleager.  Achelous  and 
Bhrcules  both  loved  Deianira,  and  fought  for 
the  possession  of  her.  Hercules  was  victorious, 
and  she  beciunc  his  wife.  She  was  the  unwill- 
utQ  cause  of  her  hut^band's  death  by  presenting 
Umwith  the  poisoned  robe  which  the  centaur 
KessuR  gave  her.  In  d«'spnir,  nhe  put  on  end  to 
ber  own  life.    For  details,  vid  Ucaouura. 

[Oiitcoojr  {A^iKSuv},  a  Troiaa  hero^  fHend  of 
4!'^!*  ni.  fclnin  by  Agamemnon!] 


in  A^'m  agaiubt  Mithradati-.H,  luid  was  rewarded 
by  the  dcnato  with  the  title  of  kiug,  and  tbe  ad- 
dition of  Armenia  Minor  t*)  his  tlominions.  In 
the  civil  war  he  sided  with  Pompev,  aud  waa 
present  at  the  battle  of  PharMdia.  fi.C.  48.  In 
47  he  applied  to  Domitius  Calvinus,  Ca-sar's  le- 
gate iu  Asia,  for  aid  against  Phanmces,  w1m> 
had  tkkea  possessioo  of  A^enia  llinor.  Whea 
CiTsar,  iti  tho  same  year,  came  into  Asia  from 
P^'pt,  Deiotarus  received  him  with  submission, 
and  endeavored  to  ezeuse  the  aid  he  had  i^ven 
to  Ponipoy.  CoiflAr  deprived  him  of  part  of  his 
dominioDs,  but  allowed  him  to  retaiu  his 
title.  Two  yean  afterward  (46)  his  grandsoo 
Castor  accused  him  of  having  formctl  a  <lesign 
against  Cesar's  life,  when  be  reoeiTed  Ccesar 
fai  Gahitia.  He  was  defended  fay  Oieero  before 
Cicsar,  in  the  house  of  tho  latter  at  Rome,  in 
the  speech  (pro  Jteg€  JMotaro)  still  extant.  The 
result  of  tiie  trbl  is  not  known.  After  Onsar^ 
death  he  obtained  frWI  Antony  the  restitution 
of  his  dominions  by  PfThK  f  ulvia  a  large  sum 
of  money.  In  42  he  jomed  the  party  of  Brutua 
and  Ca»6ius,  and  died  shortly  afterward  at  a  great 
age. — 2.  Son  and  sucrossor  of  the  above.  In  tbe 
war  between  Antony  and  Octavianus  he  took  part 
with  the  former,  but  went  over  from  him  to  (Im 
enemy  in  the  battle  of  AcUum,  31. 

DSfrHdsE  {A^i^Ct)),  the  Sibyl  at  Cum^.daugh- 
tcr  of  Glaucus.    Vid.  Sibyli.a. 

DfirHoBis  (Ai;/df)Cof).    1.  A  pon  of  Priam  and 


Dt^iuAMiA  (Aftdd/tetajb    1.  Daughter  of  Lyoo-  i  Hecubu,  aud,  next  to  Hector,  the  bravest  amui^ 
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lh«  1  nijiUM.  He  alwavs  Pupport«<l  Paris  in  bis 
reftual  to  (leliTer  up  llelcn  to  the  Trojans  ;  aiid 
he  married  her  after  the  dcntli  of  Paris.  Ac- 
conliiiglj,  on  the  IsdL  of  Troy,  the  vengeance  of 
the  QrmkB  wm  duefly  directed  against  hini. 
Ilia  house  was  one  of  the  first  comiuitted  to 
the  flames,  and  vrtm  slain  and  fearfully  man- 
g\eil  by  Meoelaus,  [the  marks  of  iriueh  mutila- 
{.i  11  hi^  sliridc  still  bore  in  the  lower  \rorld  when 
encountered  by  i£ueas;  who,  before  leaving 
Troy,  bftd  eraetod  a  «eootapb  to  his 
on  Cnpe  Rhcetemnr—S.  Soo  of  Hippolytus  in 
AnnrcliB,  who  purified  Hereules  of  the  murder 
of  IphitaB.] 

Di'ii'HONTKs  (^t,i6ovr7j().  eon  of  Antimnrhus, 
and  husband  of  I^raetbo,  the  daughter  of  Tcm- 
oras  tlie  Hermeliti,  becuw  king  of  Argos  after 
Temcnus  had  boon  tnurfl<^red  by  his  own  sons. 
Pfcusauiaa  (il,  19)  gives  a  dillerent  account 

[Dnfpf  LE  {^TjiTTv?.^!  daughter  of  Adnwtui, 
king  of  Argos,  vifo  «rf  iyd«iM,  and  motfnr  of 
Diomedcs.] 

[DeipJ LU8  (^ijtirvh>c),  a  Greek,  compauioD  of 
Dii>niedo8  in  the  Trojan  war.] 

[Di:iri-ni-8  (Avtm'pof),  a  Ureek  vanior,  slain 
by  Uelenus  before  Troy  .J 

Diiii -M  i^T/Xiov:  now  Dhilem),  a  town  on 
the  fouiit  of  Ikt-otia,  in  the  territory  of  Tanai^ra,  ' 
near  the  Attic  frontier,  uametl  after  a  tempk-  of 
Apollo,  ^milar  to  that  at  Delos.  The  Athenians 
\\av(\  it  as  a  fortress  in  tho  early  part  of  the  I'e- 
li){x>nnesian  War,  and  in  B.C.  424  they  wei'e  de- 
feated here  by  tlie  Bceotinns. 

DhLlfs  and  DklIa  (  i^jJP.iar,  Ar;?.'o).  siinianies 
of  Apollo  and  Diana  (Artemi;»)  respectively, 
from  the  bland  of  Dkum. 

DeliIcs,  Q.,  a  Roman  equcs,  who  frequently 
chained  sidea  in  the  civil  wars.  lo  B.C.  44  be 
joiDM  DolalMita  hi  Ashi,  afterward  went  orer 
to  CiissiuR,  nud  then  united  himself  to  M.  Antony. 
He  deserted  to  Octavianus  shortly  before  the  bat- 
tle of  Aetiain,  81.  He  appears  to  hare  beeome 
a  personal  friend  of  0(  t;i\  ianu8  and  Masccuas, 
and  is  therefore  addressed  by  Horace  in  one  of 
his  Odes  (ii,  S).  Bewroto  aUrtoiy  of  Antooys 
war  against  the  FarUiiai)%  ID  whieh  be  had  him- 
self fought 

DELMliiim  or  DalxJItics.  1.  Son  of  Con- 
etaotinus  Cblorus  and  bis  second  wife  Thetniora. 
From  bis  half-brother,  Cmistantinc  the  Greats  he 
received  the  title  of  censor:  he  died  before  A.l). 
336. — 2.  &JU  of  the  precedinj;.  was  created  Cjusar 
hy  Constimtine  the  (  Jreat,  '.i'^o  ;  and,  upon  the  di- 
vibiou  of  tlie  empire,  reeeive<l  Tlirace,  Macedonia, 
and  Aehaia  us  his  portion.  He  waa  put  to  death 
in  337  on  the  death  of  Constnntine. 

Dklo8  or  DP.LL*s  (/}  S'i?.r>(; :  ^r}/.io^  :  now  JJclo, 
Deli,  JHli,  or  SdiUi)  the  smallest  of  the  ishuids 
called  Cyoliuh's,  in  thf  ..Kijoan  Sea,  lay  in  the 
strait  between  Hhenea  ami  Myconus.  It  was 
also  called,  in  earlier  times,  Asteria,  Ortygia, 
and  Chlnrnviha.  Aceording  to  a  legend,  found- 
ed, perhaps,  on  some  tradition  of  its  late  volcanic 
m\fgin,  it  waa  called  not  of  the  deep  by  the  tri> 
dent  of  Neptune  (Poseidon),  but  waa  a  fli>nting 
island  untu  Jupiter  (Zeus)  fastened  it  by  ada- 
mantine chains  to  tiie  bottom  of  tiie  sea,  that 
it  mitfht  be  a  secure  resting-plaee  to  Latona 
(Leto)  for  the  birth  of  Apollo  and  Diana  (Arte- 
mis). ApoDo  afterward  obtained  poMesrion  of 
]Mm  fay  giving  Calaoria  to  Heptane  Foad- 
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'  don)  in  exchange  for  it ;  and  it  became  the  most 
holy  seat  of  the  Worship  of  Apollo.   Such  is  the 
mythical  !»tory :  wc  h  am  from  histont'  that  Di- 
j  los  was  iwoplcil  by  tie  lonians,  for  wliom  it 
I  the  cliief  centre  of  political  and  religioue 
in  the  time  of  Ilomer:  it  was  also  the  scat  of 
an  Amphictyony,  comprising  the  surrouixiing 
islands.   In  the'  time  of  Pioistratus,  Ddoa  be- 
came Hiilij.  <'t  to  the  Atlieijinns  :  it  was  made 
the  eonuiion  treasury  of  tlie  Greek  confederacy 
for  carrying  oo  the  war  widi  Perria;  bat  tl^«> 
transference  of  the  tieasurv  to  Athens,  and  the 
altered  character  of  the  league,  reduced  the  ist 
and  to  a  eonditioo  of  abaolute  politieal  depend* 
cnce  upon  Athens.     It  stiU  possessed,  b' -w- 
ever,  a  very  extensive  commeiree,  which  was 
ioereated  bj  the  down&ll  of  Gorintlii  wbcn  De- 
los beeamo  the  diief  emporium  for  the  trade  in 
slaves ;  and  it  was  one  of  the  ptbofaial  aeate  of 
art  hi  Greece,  especially  for  works  in  bronzie, 
of  which  metal  one  of  the  most  esteemed  mix- 
tures was  called  the  Delion.  An  especial  sano- 
tity  was  attached  to  Delos  fn^m  its  connection 
with  the  worship  of  Ajxjllo  ;  n:ul  the  jK-euliar 
character  assigned  to  the  island  by  the  tradi- 
tions of  its  origin  was  confirmed  by  the  remark- 
able fact  that,  though  of  voleauic  origin,  and  in 
the  nii'lst  of  islands  very  subjeet  to  earthquake?, 
Delos  enj  oyed  an  almost  entire  exemption  from 
such  vihi'Uitione,  lo  Uiat  ita  bein^  ahaaaD  by  an 
earthquake  was  esteemed  a  marked  pre-diiry. 
The  city  of  Delos  stood  on  the  west  side  of  ih« 
island,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Cyntlwa  (whence 
the  god's  surname   of  Cynthius),  near  a  litt'e 
river  called  Inopus.   It  cootAined  a  temple  of 
Latona  (Leto),  and  the  ipreat  temple  <^  ApoUou 
Tlie  latter  was  built  near  the  harbor,  and  po». 
sesscd  on  oracle.   Though  enriched  with  otfei> 
ings  frcm  all  Greece,  and  defended  br  no  ferti* 
tications,  it  was  so  protected  from  plunder  l»y 
the  sanctity  of  the  place,  that  even  the  Per- 
sians when  saib'ng  uganwt  Greece,  not  otSj 
passed  it  by  uninjured,  but  sent  rich  presents 
to  the  god   With  this  temple  were  connected 
games,  called  DeBa,  wU^  were  eelebrated 
every  four  years,  w>d  were  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Theseus.    A  like  origin  is  ascribed 
to  the  sacred  embassy  (i9eup<o)  which  the  Athe- 
nians sent  to  Delos  every  year.     Yid,  J>i€t, 
of  Ant^  art.  Theori.    The  temple  and  oracle 
were  visited  by  pilgiims  from  eveiy  quarter, 
even  from  the  re^oos  of  Scythia.    The  grea^ 
est   lmp)rtance  was  attaehcd  to  the  preset 
ration  of  the  sanctity  of  the  island.     It  waa 
twice  purified  by  the  Athenians;  once  under  Pi- 
sistriitu.*,  when   nil  tombs  within  sifrht  of  the 
temple  were  tidccn  away  ;  and  again  in  B.C. 
426,  when  all  human  abd  animal  remaioe  ware 
removed  entirely  from  the  island,  which  was 
henceforth  forbidden  to  be  poUutcil  by  births  or 
deatiba,  or  by  the  presence  of  dogs  :  all  peraona 
about  to  die  or  to  bring  forth  children  wt-i  e  to 
be  removed  to  tlie  adjacent  islaml  of  llbeuea 
Deloe  eootittQed  in  a  fkmrialdog  condition,  and 
under  the  rule  of  the  Atlienians.  who  wore  con- 
firmed in  the  possession  of  it  by  the  Romans, 
nntil  the  Mithradatie  War,  when  Menophanait 
one  of  the  generals    of  Mithradntes,  inflicted 
upon  it  a  devastation  tv%)m  which  it  never  again 
recovered. 
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Sjutri),  a  unall  town  io  Fliociit  but  ooe  of  the  i  oo  vhicb  th«  priac^^eia,  oalled  F/thia,  look  iitr 
moat  celebrated  m  Oreece,  oo  aeeoiBit  of  Hs  I  teat  wheneYor  the  orvcle  iru  to  be  eonralted. 

uracic  of  Apollo.  It  was  sixtoen  stadia  in  cir-  TLe  woriii  which  she  uttoie*!  nflor  iuhaliug  the 
eumfereneflb  wm  aituAted  oo  a  steep  dedivitjf  |  vapor  were  believed  to  oontain  the  reveUtiooa 
•o       tootlMni  dope  of  Mount  Paniantie,  and  |  of  ApoUa  Tbey  were  enrefuUy  written  down 

iu  site  re««mblcd  tLe  cavon  uf  a  great  theatre,  by  the  priests,  ami  afterward  oommunicated  io 


It  was  shut  in  on  the  north  by  a  barrier  of  rocky 
tuountain^  which  were  cleft  io  the  centre  into 
two  great  clifis  witli  p>iuk<  1  sunmilts,  between 


hexameter  verse  to  the  persons  who  had  come 
to  consult  the  oracle.  If  the  Pythia  spoke  in 
prose,  her  words  w  crt  immodiately  turned  into 


which  issued  the  waters  of  the  Castalion  sprii^.  verse  by  a  poet  eniplo\  vd  for  the  purpose.  Tbt 
It  waa  ori^iualiy  called  Pvtho  {Uv6u),  by  which  oracle  is  saui  to  have  bocn  di6ci>vered  by  its  bar- 
name  it  IS  aloM  nienttt)oed  ia  Homer.    The  i  iiig  thrown  into  ooovulsiuos  some  gOftto  which 

ori|^in  of  the  oanie  of  Delphi  is  uocertaia   The  i  had  stmyed  t*>  the  mouth  of  the  cave.   For  de- 


uucieuts  derived  it  ftx)iii  au  epuoyiuous  hero, 
PttlplMis,  a  descendant  of  DeucaJioQ ;  but  it  has 
been  conjt'ctured  tliat  Delphi  is  connected  witli 
Bdi  lphoa^  "  brother,"  and  that  it  was  indtbted 
for  Its  name  to  the  twin  peaks  mentioned  above. 
I)olj)l)i  was  colooized  at  an  early  peritMl  by  LKtric 
settlors  from  the  neighlwriug  towu  of  Lyoureo, 
en  the  heights  of  Pamassus.  The  government 
was  an  oligarchy,  and  was  in  the  hands  of  a  fow 
iistiuguifihed  families  of  Dorio  origin.  From 
tibem  wen  taken  the  eUef  mngistniteik  the 
priests,  and  a  st^nate  cunsistif^  of  a  very  Csw 
uembers.  Delphi  was  regarded  as  the  centnl 
point  of  the  wu^  earth,  and  waa  benoe  ealled 
(he  "  navel  of  the  earth."  It  was  said  that  two 
eatflee  sent  forth  by  Jupiter,  one  from  the  east 
aDd  another  fhxB  the  west,  at  Delphi  at 
the  san\«-  time.  Delphi  was  the  princi]>al  seat 
of  the  worship  of  ApoUou  Besides  the  great 
temple  of  Apollo,  it  contained  numeroia  sanc- 
tuaries, fetatuos,  and  other  works  of  art.  The 
Pythian  games  were  also  celebrated  here,  and 
it  was  one  of  the  two  places  of  meetini;  of  the 
Anphictyooic  council  The  temple  of  A]iollo 
was  situated  at  the  northwesteru  extn-mity  of 


tails  respectiog  the  ornole  and  its  influence  in 
Greece,  wid,  IHeL  of  A  nl.,  art  Oraculum. 
[DKi.rrtir't-s,  npiH-llatioQ  of  ApoUo^from  Del* 

phi  to  V  ill,  JJet^  li.,  64y).j 

DKLFOlma.    Vid  DcLPannDfl^ 

Dr  uvu^slvM  (^eX^h  iov).  1,  A  temple  of  Apol- 
lo Del|[)luuius  at  Athens,  said  to  have  been  built 
by  iEgeus,  b  whaA  the  £phet«  sat  for  trying 
cases  of  inteutional,  but  jti-tifiri})lo  liomicicfc. — 
2.  The  harbor  of  Oropus  in  Attica,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  BcBotia,  eaUed  6  lepdr  Xi^^--^  A  town 
00  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island  Chios. 

DxuruiNlus  Ui^eX^viof),  a  surname  of  Apolk^ 
derired  rither  from  hb  slayiniLi^  the  dragon  Del* 
phiues  (usiKillv  called  Python),  or  bccnuHo  in 
the  form  of  a  dolphin  (deA^J^  or  riding  on  a  dol* 
phin,  be  ahoiwed  the  Qrtkaa  eoleoista  the  way 

to  Delj)bi. 

Dxi^Hm  (AeA^i  1.  Son  of  Neptune  (Po- 
addoo)  and  Meliintho^  to  whom  the  ibimdatioQ 

of  Delphi  was  ascribed. — 2.  Sod  of  Apollo  and 
Ceheoo,  who  is  als4>  said  to  have  founded  Delphi 
Delta.    Vid.  .^EoTPTta 
D&mAdes  (Ai7/iu<5i7{-,  a  contraction  oi  ^ri^etliri^), 
an  Athenian  orator,  was  of  very  low  on^u,  but 


the  town.  The  first  stone  temple  was  built  by  rose  by  his  talents  to  a  prominent  position  at 
Troplioutu^  and  .Vgainedos  ;  and  when  thi:»  was  j  Athens.    He  beluogad  to  the  Macedonian  party, 


burned  down  li.C.  648,  it  wiis  rebuilt  by  the  Am 
phictyoos  with  still  greater  splendor.  The  cx- 
peoaa  waa  defrayed  by  voluntair  subscriptions, 
to  wLieh  even  Amasis.  V'm^  of  Egypt,  oootrihu- 
ted.  The  arcbit/jct  \va»  Spintharus  of  Corinth ; 
the  AloBOSBOukltt  contracted  to  build  it,  and  X\\y- 
erally  substituUKi  Parian  marble  for  the  front 


and  was  a  bitter  enemy  of  Demosthenes.  He 
was  t4iken  prisoner  at  the  bait  tie  of  Chajrontia, 
B.C.  388,  but  was  dismissed  by  Philip  with  dis- 
tinguished rnrirks  of  hitnor.  After  Philip's  death 
he  was  the  subservient  supporter  of  Alexauder, 
but,  i-.otwithatandulf,  frequently  received  bribes 
from  the  opposite  party.    He  wns  put  to  death 


of  the  building,  instead  of  the  common  stotie  i  by  Antipater  in  818,  because  the  latter  had  die- 
Which  they      agreed  to  employ.  The  temple  i  covered  a  letter  ef  Demades,  urging  the  eoemfaa 

c>nl,iin«d  immense  treasures;  for  not  only  of  Antipfiter  to  attack  him.  Demades  was  a 
Were  rich  offerings  presented  to  it  by  kings  and  .  man  without  principle,  and  hved  in  a  most  prof- 
private  peraooa,  who  had  reeelTed  fimwable  r»- 1  lignte  and  msaolute  maaoer.    But  he  waa  % 

plies  from  the  oracle,  hut  many  of  the  Oreek  brilliant  orator.  Ho  always  ppoke  extemp<ire, 
States  had  in  the  temple  separate  thuauri,  in  <  and  with  such  irresistible  force,  that  he  was  a 
which  they  dej>.>.«ited,  ibr  tfia  aake  of  leenrity.  I  perfiset  matdi  Cor  Demosthenes  hfanatlE  Tliera 

iiinnv  "f  their  valuable  treasures.    The  wealth  is  extant  a  Inr-^e  fragment  of  an  oration  l;*aring 


of  the  temple  attracted  Xerzea»  who  sent  part 
of  hw  army  nto  Fhoeb*  to  obtab  poMwaioo  of 

ttl  treasures,  but  the  Persians  were  driven  back 
by  the  god  himself^  accordiog  to  the  account  of 
the  D^ihianab  The  Phooans  plundered  tiie 
temple  to  support  them  iu  the  war  against 
Thebes  and  the  other  Greek  staU^  (357-346) ; 
and  it  was  robbed  at  a  later  time  by  Brenous 
and  hy  Sulla.  In  the  centre  of  the  temple  there 
war  a  small  opening  (;(ttdyia)  in  the  ground,  from 


the  name  of  Denmdcs  {ittpl  duieKtunof),  in 
whidi  he  defends  his  eoodoet  darhw  the  period 
of  Alexander's  reij^n.  It  w  i)riDtea  lo  the  col- 
lectioos  of  the  Attic  orators,  nut  ita  gsnuioeoeas 
is  donbtfol  Oioero  and  Qubti]ia&  both  state 
that  Demades  left  n<)  orations  behind  hfan. 

[DuiaEATa,  daughter  of  Hiero,  king  of  Syn- 
cune,  married  to  Andraoodoros,  the  guardian  cf 
HicroiiymuB,  on  wboac  aasassination  she  en- 
deavored to  persuade  her  husband  to  seise  on 
the  sovereign  power:  she  was  afterward  pot 


wliKii,  from  time  to  time,  an  iutoxicatiog  vapor 
aKiTs,  which  was  b«>lteve<i  to  come  fttoaithe  well  to  death.] 

r.svotis.  No  tr  irt  s  of  thi-*  chasm  or  of  the  I  Dkmarati's  (A;7jUifparof,  Dor.  Aafidparo^).  1. 
wpliiic  exhaiauous  are  now  any  where  ob- 1  King  of  Sparta,  reigned  from  about  B.C.  510  to 
wr/ahic;  Oier  Una  nhawn  tiiaraitood  ft  tripod,  1491.  Ha  waa  at  Tariaaoa  with  his  iBnenipii> 
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tow  eoUeogue  OleameDM,  who  at  Ungtb  amis- 
ed  bim  before  the  Ephors  of  being  an  illcj,ati- 
maie  muu  of  Ai-istoa,  aod  obtaiDed  Im  depositiuD 
by  bribiug  the  Delpliic  oracle,  B.C.  491.  Dema- 
ratus  theraupoD  repaired  to  the  Persian  oourt, 
where  he  was  kitidly  received  by  Darius.  He 
acot'tiipanied  Xerxi-s  iu  his  invasiou  of  Greece, 
and  rc'cuuuneaded  the  kiug  not  to  rely  too  con- 
fidently iijxin  his  Countless  ho8t,«i.  His  funiily 
continued  lung  in  Asia. — 'I.  A  nit'rchaijt-uoble 
of  Oorinth,  and  one  of  tli<-  liacchiadae.  When 
tho  power  of  liiri  clan  hail  lx<  ii  overthrown  by 
C<yj)M-lu.s.  about  li.U.  G57,  he  Ilvd  from  Corbth, 
and  settled  at  Tarquinii  iu  Etruria,  where  he 
marrifcl  an  Etru^rau  wife,  by  whom  he  had  two 
6on^  Aruus  and  Lucumo,  afterward  L.  Tarquiu- 
iuB  Priscua. 

DzuKTM,  a  people  of  Britain,  in  the  so\ithw.'>t 
of  Wal^:  their  chief  ti>wn8  were  Miiriduuum 
(oow  CarmarikM)  ond  Lueutinuni. 

Demktkr  (ItiutiTtip),  the  Roman  Cere?,  one 
of  the  great  diviuiLies  of  the  Greeks,  wtu  the 
goddess  of  the  earth,  and  her  name  probably  sig- 
nified Mottur-Earth  {y'l  tu]rTip).  She  was  the 
protectress  of  agriculture  aud  of  oil  the  fruits 
of  die  eartlt  She  was  the  daughter  of  Crouus 
(Sntunj)  and  Rhea,  arnl  lister  of  Zeus  (Jupiter), 
by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Perseph- 
om  (Praeerpiiia).  SSeus  (Ju{)it<  rj,  witihont  the 
knowledj^e  of  Demeter  (CVic-«).  Im<l  promised 
Persephuue  (Proserpina)  to  Aidoueua  (i'luto); 
and  wbOe  the  unsuspecting  maiden  waa  gather- 
ing flowers  in  the  Nysian  plain  in  Asia,  tlic 
earth  suddenly  opened^  and  she  was  carried  off 
bj  Aidooew  (Pluu>).  Her  motiier,  wlw  heard 

only  the  echo  of  her  viticf.  imnH  diiitt  lv  set  out 
ip  eeaieh  of  her  daughter.  l<'or  nine  days  she 
wandered  ahont  without  obtaining  any  tidings 
of  her,  but  on  the  t.  nth  ^ho  met  Hecate,  who 
told  her  that  she  had  heard  the  eriea  of  Peraeph- 
CM  (Pnoserpiiia),  but  did  DOt  know  who  had 
Mined  her  ofL  fioth  then  hastened  to  Helios 
(Hm  Suul,  who  repealed  to  them  that  it  was  A'i- 
dooeui  (Pluto)  who  had  carried  off  Persoph- 
OM  (Proserpina)  with  the  consent  of  Zeus  (Ju- 
piter). Thereupon  Dcmcter  (Ceres),  in  her  an- 
ger, avoided  Olympus,  and  dwelt  upon  eartli 
among  men,  conferring  blessings  wbaravar  j>he 
was  kindly  received,  and  severely  punishing 
those  who  repulsed  her.  In  this  numner  nhc 
eame  to  Celeas  at  Eleusis.    RdL  Cklki  ^.  As 

the  goddess  still  contmued  angry,  aiul  did  not 
allow  the  earth  to  produce  any  fruits,  Zeus  (Ju- 
piter) first  fl^t  Iris  and  then  all  the  gods  to  per- 
suade Dtineter  (Ceres)  to  return  to  Olympus. 
But  she  was  deaf  to  all  their  entreaties,  aud  re- 
fused to  return  to  Olympus,  and  to  restore  fer- 
tihty  to  the  eartli.  till  she  had  seen  her  daughter 
agam.  Zeus  (Jupiter)  accordingly  sent  Hermes 
(Mereury)  inti>  Krebus  to  fetch  back  ParMpbo- 
ne  (Pnvserpinal,  .Xidoneus  (IMuto)  consented, 
but  gave  i'erbcphoue  (Prueerpiua)  part  of  a 
pomegranate  to  eat  Hermes  (Mercury)  then 
took  her  to  Eleusis  to  her  mother,  who  received 
her  with  unbounded  joy.  At  l:Ucusis  both  were 
joined  by  Heoite^  who  henceforth  beeame  the 
attendant  of  Persephone  (Proserpina).  Denie 
ter  (Ceres)  now  returned  to  Olympus  with  her 
daughter:  b«ft  as  the  bitter  had  eaten  b  the 
lower  world,  she  was  oV)liged  to  spend  one  third 
of  tiie  year  witit  Aidtmeus  (Pluto),  but  was  al- 


lowad  to  CMnthrae  with  her  moliMr  ^ 

dor  of  the  year.  The  earth  now  brought  f'»rtfc 
fruit  again.  Before  Demeter  (Ceres)  left  Kleu* 
sis,  she  instructed  'niptolemns,  Diodes,  Eomol* 
pus,  and  Celeus  in  the  mode  of  her  worship  and 
m  the  mvBteries.  This  is  the  ancient  lcg<»d  as 
preservdl  in  the  Homeric  hymn,  but  it  is  TSr 
nously  modified  in  later  traditions.  In  the  Latin 
poets  the  scene  of  the  rape  is  nenr  EnuA  in 
8icily ;  and  Ascalaphus,  who  had  alone  seec 
Persepiione  (Proserpina)  eat  any  thing  in  the 
lower  world,  reveuled  the  fact,  mid  was,  in 
consequence,  turned  iuU>  an  owl  by  Demeter 
(Ceres).  Vid.  AscALaroos.  In  the  Iliad  luui 
Odv.ssey  there  i?  no  mention  of  tliis  legcnti 
and  there  apjK'ar;"!  no  connection  between  Deme- 
ter (Ceres)  and  l\■I•^eJ)honc  (Proserpina).  Tha 
mcaiiiug  of  the  lei;eud  ifi  obviouB.  I'orf-<'ph'»De 
(i'roser^iuu),  who  is  carried  off  to  the  lower 
world,  IS  the  aeed-eoni,  wfaidi  remains  concealad 
in  the  ground  part  of  the  year;  lVrseph«>ne 
(Proserpina),  who  returns  to  her  mother,  is  the 
oom  which  rises  from  the  ground  and  nourishes 
men  and  nnitnal!».  Later  philosophieal  writers, 
and  perhaps  the  mysteries  also,  referred  the 
disappearance  and  return  of  Peraepbooa  (Ph»> 
serpina)  to  the  burial  of  the  Inidy  of  man  and 
tlic  immortality  of  his  souL  The  other  legends 
aboot  Demeter  (Ceres)  are  of  Ices  fanportewea. 

To  esc  ape  the  pursuit  of  Pos<  i(l"n  (Nej)tuiv>X 
she  changed  herself  into  a  mare,  but  the  Cod 
eflRset^  ms  purpose,  and  she  beeame  i3b»  momer 
of  the  celebrat^Ml  horse  Arion.    Vut  Amos,  No, 
2.   According  to  some  traditions^  she  also  bore 
to  Foseidon  (Neptune)  a  daughter  Despoena  (t 
e.,  Pei-sephoue).    She  fell  in  h>vc  with  Iiision, 
and  lay  with  him  in  a  thrice-plouxhcd  field  in 
Crete :  their oflspring wsa  Plutus  {WiaUh)  Vid 
Lasion.   She  nmiished  with  fearful  hui^er  Ery 
sichtboo,  who  had  cut  down  her  saered  grove 
VieL  EarfucRTRosT.   The  chief  seats  of  the  wor 
shij)  of  Demeter  (Ceres)  and  Persephone  (Pro 
8er{>ioa)  were  Attica,  Arcadia  and  Sidly.  In 
Attica  she  was  worshipped  with  great  spIeDdor. 
The  Atluriians  pretended  that  agriculture  waa 
first  practiced  in  their  country,  and  that  Trip- 
tolemus  of  Eleusis,  the  favorite     Demeter  (C« 
res),  was  the  first  who  inrented  tiiajnlm)^  aaa 
sowed  com.    Vid.  TaiPTOLEjrps.    Every  yeai 
at  Athens  the  festival  of  the  EUutinia  was  eel 
ebrat«^d  in  honor  of  these  goddesses.   The  fes- 
tival of  the  'rhesmf>phoria  was  als<_)  celebrated 
iu  her  honor  h.s  well  at  Athens  as  at  other  parts 
of  Greece:   it  was  intended  to  oommemorata 
the  intro(hictioii  of  the  laws  and  tlic  regulatioaa 
of  civilized  Ute,  which  were  ascribed  t-o  Deme- 
ter (Ceres),  since  agriculture  is  the  baaia  of 
civilization.     V'uL  Diet:  of  Ant.,  arts.  Elecbixta, 
1'HK.>^Moi>uuaiA.    In  works  of  art  Demeter  (Ce* 
res)  was  represented  sometimes  in  a  aittmg 
attitude,   sojnetimes   walking,   and  sometimes 
riding  iu  a  chariot  drawn  by  horses  ot  drafiuusb 
bntiriwayain  Adl  atth«.  Aroood  her  head  tha 
wore  a  gai  land  of  eom-ears  or  a  simple  riband, 
and  in  Iter  hand  she  held  a  sceptrci  corn-ears,  or 
n  p  >()py.  sometimea  also  a  toreh  and  the  nyatie 
]in-kt't.    Th«^  Romans  received  from  Sioilv  the 
worsliip  of  Demeter  (Ceres),  to  whom  they  gavf 
tlie  name  of  Oerea  Tlie  first  temple  of  Cerss 
at  Rome  was  vowed  by  the  dictator  A.  Postu- 
mius  AlbinuB,  B.G.  49^  for  the  purpoee  oi 
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»T(?rting  a  famine  with  which  Rome  was  throat- 
med  during  a  war  with  the  Latioa.  The  K^)- 
outm  instituted  a  festiTal  with  garnet  in.  honor 
si  her  {vi(L  Dirt,  of  ji.  r..  CmucAiJA)k  She 
WM  look«d  upoo  by  the  lionuuiB  tuaxh  in  the 
Mine  light  u  Tcllua.  Pig«  were  sacrificed  to 
b<itii  fliviiL'tifjj  in  the  seasoiis  t>f  .ar,wing  and  iu 
barvcat  tiruc,  and  also  at  the  burial  of  the  dead. 
Her  worship  ncquired  considerable  political  im> 
port.mcc  at  Koine.  The  prcjKrtv  of  traitors 
agaiu&t  the  republic  was  often  maJo  over  to  her 
temple.  The  deereet  of  the  senate  were  de- 
[>*ilfd  in  her  tcnjplc  f»>r  tlic  inspection  of  the 
Lribunes  ^f  the  people.  If  we  further  consider 
that  the  sdiles  had  the  siK'cial  superintendence 
(rf  tibia  tem|4e^  it  is  very  pnikiblo  tlmt  CiTcs, 
whose  worship  was,  liiic  the  plebiiiiii  tlu-in- 
*eWe8,  iutrvKluced  into  Home  frtmi  w  illi<ait,  liad 
wme  peculiar  relations  to  the  plebeian  order. 

DfiMKTui.vs  (IrjuriTpiur  :  Az/ur;- la iV).  1.  A 
town  iu  Miigiu^iji  in  Ihcasalv,  on  the  inner- 
moct  Tcf-i  <^s  of  the  Pagastean  Bay.  founded  by 
Dcnx  ttitL-.  Pitli'iivot**?,  anil  peopled  by  tlu?  iu- 
babiLutiUi  of  lujcus  auid  the  surrounding  towns ; 
it  soon  became  one  of  the  most  important  towns 
in  the  north  of  CJn  *  i^-,  and  U  freqin  ntly  int  n- 
tiooed  in  the  wars  between  the  ^loeedouians 
and  RomaoSb— 2.  A  town  b  Assyria,  not  fiir 
fr^m  Aib<l:i. — ?,.  An  Athoniufi  tiiU-,  a<lil<  il  to 
the  ten  old  tribes,  B.C.  8U7,  and  named  iu  houor 
of  DemeCriuB  Polioreetcs. 

DkmEtuIls  {A^/i/iTpioA  1.  A  Ort't  k  of  the 
island  of  Pharos  iu  the  Aariatic.  lie  was  a  gen- 
eral of  Tenta,  the  nijriau  queen,  and  trcacner- 
uosly  hurrendcrc<l  Corey ra  to  tho  Uoinaus,  who 
rewarded  him  with  a  great  jmrt  of  tlie  dominions 
wf  Teuta,  B.C.  22S.  Subsequently  he  ventured 
on  many  acts  of  plratieul  hostility  against  tlie 
Romans,  thinking  that  thoy  wvrt'  t«x>  much  oc- 
cupied with  the  Gallic  war  and  the  impending 
danger  of  I laonibol's  invasion  to  take  notice  of 
him.  Thv  Romania,  ht)Wever,  imnuHliatcly  setit 
the  coUi»ul  L.  ^mihus  I'anluH  over  to  lllyii;i 
(819^  who  took  Pharos  it«elf.  ami  oblignl  'De- 
metrius to  fly  for  refuge  t**  I'liilip,  kin^'  of  Mrn' 


ful  fleet  and  army  to  wrr?t  Grooco  fn-'m  Cas- 
saodcr  and  rtoleray.  He  met  with  K"eat  »ue- 
cess.  At  Athens  he  was  received  with  enthu- 
siasm by  the  pebple  as  thoir  liberator.  Di  ruc- 
trius  the  Phalerean,  who  hod  governed  the  eitj 
for  Oassander,  was  expelled,  and  the  fort  at 
Muny cilia  taken.  Demetrius  took  up  his  abode 
for  the  winter  at  Athens^  where  divine  honors 
were  pud  him  nnder  the  title  of  **  thA  Prcsenr> 
cr"  (<i  lluTilj)).  He  was  recalled  from  Athi-us  by 
hi;i  father  to  take  the  command  of  the  war  iu 
Cyprus  atrainst  Ptolemy.  Hero  aUo  he  was 
succ.  s-ful.  iiiul  ill  H  Lrroat  naval  battle  he  auni- 
hilatcl  tlic  flt.  t  of  l*t<»lemv  (306).  Next  year 
(305)  he  laid  siege  to  Rhodes,  because  the  liho- 
dians  had  refused  to  support  him  a'.^ainst  Ptol- 
oiiiy.  It  wa<*  in  consequence  of  the  gi-^antic 
machines  whi.  h  Deinetnus  constructed  to  as- 
sail the  walls  of  Rhodes  tliat  he  received  the 
snrname  of  Polioi  o.  f<  s.  lUit  all  his  «>.\<  t  ti<'ii4 
were  utlUvailing,  and  after  the  siege  hiul  la.-lcd 
abf)ve  a  year,  he  at  Iragth  oonclude<l  a  treaty 
with  the  kh<"ii:iii<  (:',u1).  Demetrius  thi  ti  cioss- 
ed  over  to  (j recce,  which  had  meanwhile  been 
almost  conquered  by  Cassander.  He  soon  com> 
pelh  il  C.is>ari(!er  to  evacuate  all  C3rc>  i'e  i^outh 
of  Theruiopyhu,  and  for  the  next  two  jearii  con- 
tinued to  proseente  the  war  with  sueoeea.  But 
iu  302  he  wa-S  obliijed  to  return  to  Asia  in  order 
to  support  his  father  Autiffonus.  In  8ul  their 
combined  forces  were  totdly  defeated  by  those 
of  Lyt^imachuB  and  Selcucus  iu  the  battle  of 
Ipsus,  and  Autigonus  himself  slain.  Deuett  ius, 
to  whose  impetuosity  the  loss  of  the  battle 
would  seem  to  be  ui  great  measure  owing,  fled 
to  Ephesus,  and  fn.>ni  thence  set  sail  for  Athens ; 
but  the  Athenians  declined  to  receive  him  into 
their  city.  T]\c  y-.iUn-.-y  of  hia  encniie.H  soon 
ehan'.,'ed  the  face  of  liis  afl"airs;  and  I'f'-h  niy 
haviii;^  entered  into  a  cIomt  union  willi  J.y.-ini- 
achus,  Seleueus  married  Stratouicc,  daughter 
■  ■!"  Deinctriti-*.  By  this  alliarxf  Demetrius  ol>- 
t;uijcd  {Mjssessiou  of  C'iiicia,  and  he  had  never 
lost  Cyprus,  Tvre  and  Sidon.  In  297  he  do- 
termineJ  to  make  an  effort  to  re'-over  hit*  do- 


edouia.  At  the  court  of  this  laiuee  he  spent  miuions  iu  Greece,  lie  app<-ared  with  a  fleet 
the  remainder  of  his  life. — 2.  Younger  son  of  on  the  coast  of  Attica,  but  was  at  first  unsuo* 

Philip  v.,  king  of  Macedonia,  was  sent  a;*  a  '  et  ^^ful.  The  death  of  Cn«?andcr,  however,  in 
bnt»tage  to  Rome  after  the  battle  of  Cyuoseeph- 1  Uie  course  of  Uie  same  year,  gave  a  new  turu  to 
als(i98).    Kve  years  afterwvd  he  was  reetor-  aflbfau    Demetriua  imd«  fimadf  matter  of 

fd  t.i  bis  father,  who  subscquoutly  sent  him  a.-* '  ..l^gina.  Salami.-*,  and  finally  of  Athens,  Hfter  a 


his  ambassador  to  Rome.  Jiut,  having  incurred 
the  jealousT  of  Ids  ftther  and  Ids  brother,  Per> 

4,  u-<,  by  tlie  fav<>ral)le  reception  he  had  met 
with  from  the  Romans,  he  was  secretly  put  to 
death  by  hit  (hthei^s  order. 

L  J^in^*  of  Macedonia.  1.  Sunuuned  Pouoa- 
ciTES  {no?uopKTiTTir),  or  the  Besieger,  son  of 
AntigoDUS,  king  of  Asia,  and  Stratonieo.  At  an 
tArlyaga  lia  gmre  pc  "f  di>tin;.;ui.shed  brav- 
ery. M<>  accompanied  his  father  in  his  cam- 
paigns against  Eumeucs  (B.C.  317.  Sltj),  and  a 
Irar  feart  aftenvard  was  left  by  his  father  in 
the  conilnand  of  Syria,  wliieh  he  had  to  defend 
against  I'tokuiy.  In  312  he  was  defeated  hjf 
I*tolemy  near  Gaza,  but  soon  after  retrieved  his 
disaster  b  part  by  dufcatiug  one  of  the  generals 
ol  Ptolemy.  In  311  a  general  peace  was  con- 
eiodtd  among  the  successors  of  Alezander,  but 
it  Wo?  only  of  pl'.irt  diirafiini.     In  307  Demc- 


Ioim;  blockade  (295).  In  294  he  morehed  iuto 
Pebponnesus  against  Hie  Spartans,  and  wat  on 

the  ptiint  of  takint;  their  city  when  he  was  and* 
denly  called  away  by  the  ttote  of  aSain  m  ]lao> 
e<lonia.     Here  the  dlsBeorfont  between  Antip- 

ater  and  Alexander,  the  two  sons  of  Cassander. 
had  led  Alexander  to  call  in  fore^  aid  to  his 
support :  and  he  sent  embaatiet  at  ooe^  to  De- 
metrius and  to  Pyirhus.  Pyrrhua  was  the  near- 
wt  at  h.ar.d,  and  had  already  defeated  Autipatei 
and  eslabUihed  Alexander  on  the  throne,  whco 
Demetrius  arrived  with  his  army.  He  was  re- 
ceived with  nppar«-nt  friendlines.H,  but  mutual 
jealousies  quickly  ai'ose.  Demetrius  caused  the 
young  king  to  be  assassinated  at  a  banquet,  and 
was  thereupon  ackuowle<lgcd  .as  king  by  tht 
Macedonian  army.  Demetiius  kept  posscssioa 
of  Macedonia  for  seven  years  (294-287).  Hll 
reiini  ^v!is  a  serio.s  of  wars.  In  292  he  marehcc 
Irins  was  dispatched  by  im  father  with  a  power-  j  against  the  Thcbaus,  who  had  risen  against  him 
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mkI  tuok  Hhdr  dtr.   In  S91  h»  todc  ««lTiuitage '  recovered  his  kh^^m ;  but  tuiTUi^,  like  fir 

of  the  captivity  of  Ly^imachus  amonj^  the  (iota! '  father,  rondcred  hiiiuielf  odious  to  liu  s'.il  >jcct« 
to  ioTatle  Thrace;  but  he  was  recalled  by  the.bv  vices  aod  cruelties,  he  was  driveo  cnti 
WW  of  a  fredi  msarrection  in  BiBodi.  He  for  Syria  by  Trynboo,  who  set  up  Anttodnu,  Ite 
repulsed  PvrrhuB.  who  had  atte  mpt,  d  by  iiivad-  infant  ton  of  Alexander  Balas.  as  a  pretender 
iog  Tbeseaij  to  effect  a  Uiversioa  io  favor  of  the! against  him.  Demetrius  retired  to  Babvloo,  and 
Baotiane,  and  again  took  lliebea  after  a  long  mnn  theoe«  xnarebed  agaiut  the  Futhiaoa,  hf 
Bi<u'''  (-90).    Ill  289  be  carried  on  war  against  wlioni  he  wfis  defeated  and  taken  jjrisnnor,  IZ^. 


I'jrrhus  aod  the  ^Stoliaw,  but  he  ooocluded 
peace  with  Fyirlnii  Uiaft  oe  n^t  mardi  into 


He  remained  as  a  captive  ia  Parthia  ten  jrean, 
bat  wnskfaKlIj  treated  bj  tbe  Pttxthiim  kin^ 

Asia  with  the  view  of  reoovermg  bis  fiatbcr'8|MiUiradatcs  (Arsaccs  YL),  who  gave  him  his 
dominions.  EBa  adversarios,  however,  fore- daughter  Rhodoguoe  in  marriage.  Meanwhile 
stalled  him.  In  287  Ptolemy  s«nt  a  powerful  |  his  brother,  Antiochos  VIL  Sidetes,  having  over- 
fleet  against  Greece,  wliile  Pyrrhus  (notwith-  thrown  the  usurper  Tryphon,  engaged  m  war 
Btaodiug  his  recent  treaty )  on  tlie  one  side,  and  with  Parthia,  in  consequence  of  which  Phraatee, 
Lysimachus  on  the  other,  simultaneously  in-  the  successor  of  Mithradates,  brought  forward 
Taded  Maeodooia.  Demetrius  was  deserted  by  Demetrius,  aod  sent  him  mto  Syria  to  operate 
his  own  troop?«,  whn  prwlaimed  Pyrrbus  kin^,'  a  (iivcrsion  Ri^ainjt  his  brother.  In  the  same 
of  Maceduuiu.  lie  then  crossed  over  to  Asia,  year  ^Vutiocbua  fell  in  buttle,  and  Demetrius 
and,  after  imwiting  with  altemat<i  success  and  I  again  obtained  possession  of  tho  BTiian  thnas^ 
Tnisf'Ttune,  was  at  loni^'tl)  <>bli<;od  to  surrender  128.  Having  cnj^tjed  in  nn  expedition  against 
lunist  lf  priiuULr  to  JSeleuous  (280).  That  king '  Egypt,  Ptolemy  Physcon  set  iip  against  bim  tlie 
kept  him  in  confinement,  but  did  not  treat  him '  pretender  Alexander  Zebioa,  by  whom  be  was 
witJi  harshnofts.  Demetrius  died  in  the  third  defeated  and  compelled  to  fly.  His  wife  Clco- 
vcar  of  bis  imprid^jnmeat  and  the  fifty-six tli  of  I  pit ra,  who  could  not  furtive  him  bis  marriage 
his  age  (28S)i  He  was  one  of  the  roost  remark- 1  with  Rhodoguno  in  FMlaia,  refused  to  affora 
able  characters  of  his  aj,'c :  in  restless  activity  him  ri'fuge  at  Ptolemais,  and  be  fled  to  Tyre, 
of  mind,  fertility  uf  resource,  and  daring  prompt- i  where  he  was  assassinated,  125. — 3.  Eucjcacs, 
itnda  in  the  ezeeutioo  of  hb  sebemes,  be  )uis,|sQn  of  Antiodnn  Ytll  Grypus,  and  grandtoo cf 
jjerha])?,  in  ver  In  .  ii  fitirjnissi  rl.  His  besetting  Demetrius  IT.  Durintj  the  civil  wars  that  folr 
siu  was  his  unbounded  hccntiousoess.  Besides  lowed  the  death  of  Antiochus  Grypus  ^96),  De- 
Lamia  and  Ids  other  mistresses,  be  was  rogu-  metrius  and  Us  brotiier  Flulip  w  a  time  bdd 
larly  miirried  t.>  four  wives,  Phila,  Eurvdicc,  the  whole  of  Syria.  But  war  broke  out  between 
Deidamia,  aod  Ptolemais,  by  whom  be  le^foorjth^m;  Demetnus  was  taken  prisoner  and  sent 
WHS.  The  eldest  of  these,  Antigonus  €kinata8,|to  Parthb,  where  be  remained  in  captivity  tifi 
aventuolly  succeeded  him  on  the  throne  of  Mac- '  his  death.  » 

•doniad— 8.  Son  of  Antigt^us  (iouatos,  tocceed-  IIL  Literarv.  1.  Of  Ai>aA]fYTTiCM,Bnmamed 
•d  Us  frtber,  and  reigned  EC.  239-229.  He  Ldon,  a  Greek  grammarian  of  the  time  of  An 
carried  on  war  against  the  iEtolians,  and  was  gust  us,  lived  partly  at  Pcigamos  aod  partlj  al 
opposed  to  the  Aebsean  Leagusu  He  was  sue-  Alexandreo,  and  wrote  commentAriee  oo  Homei 
ceeded  by  Antigouus  Dosoa  and  Hesiod  and  other  works. — 2.  Magkxs,  that 

II.  A'tiu;*  of  fi^rric.  1.  SoTER  (reined  B.O.  is,  of  MagDc-^ia.  a  Qfack  grammarian,  and  a 
162-150).  was  the  stm  of  Seleucus  IV.  Philop-  contempornry  of  Cicero  and  Atticus.  Tic  wn>te 
ater,  and  grandson  of  Antiochus  the  Great  |  a  work  on  concord  (Htpi  o/^uvo/of),  and  aiioliiia 
While  yet  a  child,  be  had  been  sent  to  Homo  on  poeti)  and  other  anthovs  who  bovs  tiie  oaaic 
by  bis  fatlier  as  a  ho?ta^e,  and  remained  there  name  {Tlrpi  o^uvv^uv  hoit^tuv  koI  ffvjypa^ewp) 
during  the  whole  of  tb«  reign  of  Antiochus  IV.  — 3.  Pualebeus,  so  <^led  from  his  birth-plaos. 
Spipunes.  A  j  ler  tho  death  of  Antiochus,  being '  the  Attic  demos  of  Phalerus,  whora  be  was  bom 
now  twenty-three  years  old,  ho  demanded  of  the  I  about  B.C.  "<['.  Ilis  parents  wore  poor,  but  by 
senate  to  be  set  at  liberty;  but,  as  bis  request  his  talents  and  perseverance  he  rose  to  the 
was  refused  by  the  senate,  be  fled  secretly  from  i  highest  honors  at  Athens,  aod  beoMM  distin- 
Rome,  by  the  advice  of  the  historian  I'olylii'i!'. '  i,n;ished  Ix^th  as  an  orator,  a  statesman,  a  phv 
aud  went  to  Syria.  The  Syrians  declared  iuiloeopher,  and  a  poet  He  was  educated,  to- 
bis  fiiTor;  and  the  young  king  Antiodius  V.  gether  with  the  ]M>«t  Meoander,  fai  the  adhoel 
Eupator,  -with  his  tut^r  Lysias,  was  seized  by  of  Theoj)brastu8.  He  began  his  public  carcoi 
his  own  guards  and  put  to  death.  By  valuable  about  326,  aod  acquired  great  reputation  by  his 
presents  JDemetrius  obtained  ftom  the  Romans  eloquence,  tt  817  the  gvmiWMOt  of  Amm 
nis  recognition  as  kin^;  but,  having  alienated  w<is  intrusted  to  him  by  Cassaodsr,  and  he  dis- 
bis  own  sulneets  by  his  luninr  aod  intemper- 
ance, they  sraed  with  an  fanpomor  of  the  name 
of  Balas,  who  took  the  title  of  Alexander.  By 
him  Demetrius  was  defeated  in  battle  and  slain. 
Ha  left  two  sons,  Demetrius  Nicator  and  Antl 


charged  the  duties  of  his  oA«e  for  ten  ve 
with  such  general  satlsfbetkiD,  tiiat  Hbt  Atba> 

nians  conferred  upon  him  the  most  extraordi 
nary  distinctions,  aod  erected  no  less  than  three 
hundred  and  sixty  statues  to  bis  honor.  But 

Sidetes,  both  of  whom  subsequently  as-  ■  during  the  latter  period  of  his  administration  be 
ceoded  the  throne. — 2.  Nic.\tor  (B.C.  1  lA-l  12,  xcoms  to  have  become  intoxicated  with  bis  good 


and  ogain  12S-125),  son  of  Demetrius  Sotor. 
He  hafl  been  sent  by  his  father  for  safety  to 
Cnidus  when  Alexatiiler  Bains  invaded  Syria, 
and,  after  the  deatli  of  bia  father,  he  continued 
in  exile  for  w.me  years.   With  the  assistance 


fortune,  and  he  abandoned  himself  to  dissipa- 
tion. "When  Demetrius  PoliorcetSB  approached 
Athens  in  307,  Demetrius  Pbalereus  was  obliired 
to  take  flight,  and  bis  enemies  induced  the  Atbe 
nians  to  pass  sentence  of  death  upon  him.  Hi 


of  Ftolomy  Phibmetor  he  de£eat«d  Balas  and  went  to  ytokmy  IsfA  at  Aleiandrea,  with  whom 
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lit  Lred  for  maoj  jears  <»i  (he  ':  est  Urm» ;  am. 
it  WW  ftrolnbly  owinf  Id  tlM  IdIImiim  itf  De- 

metrius  that  the  Gr«it  Alexantlriue  library  whs 
liM-med.  Hit  <uoa«aor,  Ptulemy  Pbiladvlpbus, 
«M  boaUU  tovardi  DenrMirim,  bMWiM  Im  bad 
adriltd  Ut  CitlMr  to  app  int  another  uf  bis  sons 
as  his  racceMor.  Be  baoisbed  Demetrius  to 
L'  {•  per  Egypt,  wh«rt  W it  Mid  to  hmw  di«d  from 
tho  bite  <jf  n  snake.  Demetrios  Phalereus  was 
the  last  amoDg  the  Attio  orators  worthy  of  the 
name  ;  but  etreo  his  oratioos  bore  evident  marks 
of  the  decline  of  oratory,  aud  were  characterized 
rather  by  gmce  and  elegatice  thai)  by  force  and 
sublimity.  Uis  numerous  writiugs,  ibe  greater 
|iart  of  \vhicli  wua  pnilutbly  oomposed  io  Egypt, 
embraced  6ubj«M;t8  of  the  most  varied  kinds ; 
but  oooe  of  tbern  has  cotne  down  to  us,  for  the 
W«rk  CO  elocution  {rrepi  Ipftiivnag).  extaut  under 
his  name,  is  probably  the  work  of  an  Alcxan- 
drioe  Sophist  of  the  name  of  Demetrius.  [Ueet 
•dilioa  by  Fr.  Gotlkr,  lipa,  1837.]— 4.  Of  ScKr- 
sts,  a  Greek  grammaiian  of  tlic  time  of  Aris- 
tarchus,  wrote  a  learned  cowmeutary  ou  the 
Cbtalogne  io  the  seoood  book  of  the  Iliad.— 6. 
OfSi  NiuM,  n  Cyiiir  pliilnsophor.  livod  from  the 
rei^  of  Caligula  to  that  of  Dumitiao,  aud  was 
kiriiliiid  froni  Rone  in  MoaeqoMMa  of  the 
freedom  with  wKich  he  rebuked  th'>  powerful. 
^^^^^Daato  (Aq/iw),  a  daughter  of  Celeus  and  Met* 

[Dksio  (Avuuv).  I,  Avflwr  of  on  Atthis,  or 
history  of  AUiea,  aud  pnAaUj.alMb  of  a  work  on 

rraraa;  Ma  timgmmM  ai«  ooUasAad  n  Sieba- 
Ph4UMdemi,  Z^otUa,  Fragmenta,  Lips.. 
1812 ;  and  by  Miiller,  Frai/m,  UiaL  Orac^  vuL 
i,  p.  378-83. — 2.  Sou  of  Deonoatbenas'a  sister, 
of  tba  deoMa  off  JPlaaaia  in  Attica,  distinguished 
himself  as  an  orator;  he  belonged,  Uka  hia 
oaele,  to  the  auti- Macedonian  party.] 

DftM^cKDES  (Ai7/iOiC9<^fX  a  celebrated  physi- 
cian of  Crotona.  He  prjtctieod  medicine  suc- 
ceiwively  at  J^^xuvi,  Athtrus,  and  ^amos.  He 
was  taken  priaooar,  along  with  Polycrates,  in 
H.C.  622.  and  was  sent  to  Sii»a  to  the  court  of 
Darius.  Here  he  acquired  great  reputation  by 
rariag  the  king's  foot^  aud  the  breast  of  the  queen 
Atoeaa.  Notwithstanding  hii*  honors  nt  the  i'er- 
van  court,  he  was  always  desirous  of  returning 
la  Ma  mi&wm  aoonlry.  In  order  to  affeet  this, 
he  pretcniled  to  enter  into  the  views  and  inter- 
ests of  the  i'ersiaos,  aud  procured  by  means  of 
Atesaa  that  ba  dMoM  ba  asot  with  aona  nobles 
to  fxplore  the  coast  of  (Jrct-ce,  and  ascertain  in 
what  parts  it  might  be  most  successfully  at- 
tadnd.  When  liiay  arrirad  at  TwiotiUB,  the 
king.  Arl-*tnphilidt«,  out  of  kindness  to  Dem- 
oeedes,  seized  the  Persians  as  spies,  which  af- 
fordad  the  physidaa  an  opportunity  of  escap< 
iog  to  Crotona.  Here  he  settled,  uml  married 
the  daughter  of  the  CsoMMia  wresUar  MiH 
the  Peraiana  having  fbllovad  Urn  to  Orotona, 
and  io  vmd  damaadad  that  ha  ilMNild  ba  re- 
stored. 

DemOchares  (Ai7/io^opi7r),  an  Athenian,  son 
of  tha  sister  of  Demostbeoes.  He  was  proba* 
bly  trained  by  his  uncle  in  oratory,  and  inherit- 
ed his  patri<>tic  sentiments.  Ader  tlie  restora- 
tiBB  af  the  Athenian  democracy  in  B.G.  S07  by 
Demetrius  PoliorccttH.  1  ><"inochnres  was  nt  the 
bead  of  the  paU*iotio  pariv,  aud  took  au  active 
ywt  In  pdllio  aflUn  far  IhaiMiltvantyar  thirty 


yean.  He  left  behind  him  several  oratioDi»  and 
an  extanriva  historj  of  hia  ova  thaaay 

D£)fdcLEs  {\r}noK7.}jq\  an  Altia  antor,  and  m 
opponent  of  Deniochares. 

[Dbm5o5on  {Liiftwtouv\  %  mxLid  Priam  by  a 
femala  alaTe;  came  from  Abydus  to  assist  his 
£sther  uainst  tha  Oraak%  but  was  alain  by 
UlTisaaJ 

DfiifdcRXrcs  (Ai7/io«cpar)7f),  a  Pytliagoreau  ph'- 
loaophar,  of  whose  life  nothing  is  known,  the 
aotiior  of  an  extant  ooUeetion  m  moral  maxims 
called  the  golden  sentences  {yvtjfiai  y^iuati^ 
They  are  printed  with  DEMoi  uiLts,  No.  a. 

DKMOcairus  (Ai7/i<>«/HT0f),  u  celebrated  Greek 
philosopher,  was  bom  at  Abdera,  in  Tbraoa. 
about  ii.C.  460.  His  father,  Hegesistratua— Of, 
as  others  called  him.  Dnmo^ippus  or  Athaooa^ 
ritai  was  possessed  of  so  hu^a  a  proparty  that 
he  was  able  to  entertain  Xerxes  on  Lis  march 
through  Abdera.  Democritus  spent  the  inherit- 
ance which  hb  father  left  him  on  traTcls  into 
distant  criuntries,  which  he  undertook  to  satia- 
fy  his  extraordinary  thirst  for  knowledge.  Ha 
traTellad  oyer  a  great  part  of  Asia,  ai^  apant 
some  time  in  F.:;ypt.  The  many  anecdotes  pre- 
served about  Democritus  show  that  ha  was  a 
roan  of  a  moat  starling  and  bonorabia  aharaa- 
ter.  His  diligence  was  incredible  :  he  lived  ex- 
clusively for  ids  studies,  and  his  disinterested* 
neas,  modcotj,  and  simplicity  are  attailad  hj 
many  features  which  arc  related  of  him.  Not> 
witbstaudiug  the  great  property  he  bad  inharit* 
ad  from  hia  fiithar,  he  diad  in  poverty,  but  high- 
ly esteemed  by  his  fellow-cilizena  He  died  in 
261  at  a  very  advanced  age.  There  is  a  tradi- 
tion that  he  deprived  himself  of  his  sight,  that 
he  might  be  lese  disturbed  in  his  pui-suits ;  but 
this  tradition  is  one  of  the  inventions  of  a  later 
age,  which  was  fond  of  piquant  anecdotes.  It 
is  more  probable  that  lie  may  liave  lost  his  sight 
by  too  severe  application  to  study.  1'hit  loss, 
however,  did  not  disturb  the  cheerful  disposi- 
tiou  of  his  mind,  which  prompted  him  to  look, 
in  all  circumstances,  nt  the  cheerful  6i<ie  of 
things,  which  later  writers  took  to  mean  tluit 
be  alwaya  laughad  at  the  follies  of  men.  His 
knowledge  was  most  extensive.  It  embraced 
ttot  only  the  natural  sciences,  mathematics, 
mechanics,  grammar,  mosia,  and  pUloaupby, 
but  voj-ious  other  useful  aria.  His  works  were 
composed  io  the  ionic  dialect,  though  uot  with- 
out soma  admiztttra  of  tha  loeal  paaullaritlaa  af 
Abdera.  They  are  nevertheless  mueh  pnii^ed 
by  Cicero  ou  account  of  the  liveliness  of  their 
stylo,  and  ara  in  tUa  raapaot  aonaparad  aratt 
with  the  Works  of  Plnfo.  The  fragments  of 
them  are  collected  by  Mulladi,  Democriti  ^6- 
dmiim  Ojmwm  F^r^gmmUa,  Barlio,  1B4S.  Latt> 
cippus  appears  to  have  had  most  influence  upoo 
this  philosophical  opinions  of  Damocritos,  and 
fliaaa  two  philosopfian  wara  dia  iMmdera  of 
the  theory  of  atoms.  In  order  to  explain  the 
ereatiou  of  all  existing  things,  Demoeritns  niaiih 
tained  that  there  was  in  ionoite  spaoe  an  infinite 
number  of  atoms  or  elementary  partialea.  homo- 
geneous io  quality,  but  heterogeneous  in  form 
He  further  taught  that  these  atoms  combine 
with  one  another,  aud  that  all  things  arise  from 
the  infinite  variety  of  the  form,  order,  and  posi 
tiou  of  the  Atoms  in  forming  combinations.  The 
of  thaia  aomlmatiooa  be  callad  eAanai 
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{rixti),  VD  opporflioo  to  tiie  vo9f  of  AnaxBgonu ; 

out  he  did  not  use  the  word  chnnce  in  iU  tuI- 
gftr  aooeptatioOf  but  to  signifjr  the  oeoessary 
tuoeeuioD  of  eaoM  md  cAot  In  bli  otMod 

philosophy  Demoeritus  cnnsiderod  the  ncquisi- 
tk>D  of  peace  of  miad  {ei&vfua)  m  the  end  aod 
oltiiiMte  dl»feet  of  onr  Mtiom. 

DIm vJodccs  {^T}fi66oKoc).  1 .  •  The  celebrated 
hutl  At  the  oourt  of  Alcinoiu,  who  nog  of  the 
loTM  of  Ifm  (Aret)  and  Ymm  (Apbredite), 
while  UlypscB  sat  at  the  banquet  of  Alcinoua. 
He  ia  alau  mentioned  as  the  bard  who  advifted 
Agamemnon  tu  guard  Clytromoeatra,  and  to  ex- 
poae  .£<;i9thu8  in  a  desert  bland.  Lat«r  writ> 
en,  who  looked  upon  this  mythical  minstrel  as 
an  historical  person,  related  that  be  composed 
A  poem  OD  the  dc8tructioti  of  Troy,  and  on  the 
marriage  of  VuIchq  (Ilephsestus)  and  Venus 
(AphriKiite).— [2.  A  Trojuu  warrior,  who  came 
with  ^neas  to  Italy ;  he  was  slain  by  Ualesus. 
— 3.  A  frif'iid  (if  Socrates,  father  01  Tbeages, 
nientiuueU  iu  the  Theages  of  TUito.] 

[DmSuoK  (AffftoKiuv).  1.  A  Centanr,  slain 
by  Tliesou?  nt  the  nuptials  of  ririthoiis. — 2.  A 
brave  Trojun,  bun  of  Autenor,  slain  by  Achilles.] 

[OemSlkus,  a  Greek,  tiluiti  by  iEoeae  on  the 
banks  of  the  Sinu/is.  and  wliDSf  c<mt  of  mad 
.tineas  offered  .is  the  second  prize  at  the  games 
edebrated  by  him  in  Sicily.] 

[Dkmox  {irjuuv).    Vid.  Demo.] 

Dkmonax  (A^j/iuva^),  of  Cyprus,  a  Cynic  pbi- 
koopber  in  the  time  of  HMVun.  We  owe  onr 
kuowledge  of  his  eharacter  to  Lucian,  who  has 
|miuted  it  iu  the  moat  glowing  colors,  represent- 
ing him  ae  almost  perfeeUy  wim  ana  good. 
Dt'rnuiiax  nj)pf!us  io  have  been  free  from  the 
austerity  and  muroseness  of  the  sect,  though  he 
valtted  their  iiMiiiBM«Dee  to  extonal  lliiiwi.  He 
wns  nearly  one  hundred  yean  old  at  tbe  time 
of  his  death. 

DftM^irtsi  TxatfLJC  {^rifiovricrm),  a  group  of  isl- 
ands iu  tlie  Pro|X)ntia  (now  Sea  of  Marmara), 
belougiug  to  Bithyoia;  of  thesa  the  most  im- 
portant were  PityAdee  and  Chaldtii,  also  call- 
ed Demooesus. 

DSiidrHiLus  {^nf^i^'^i)'  !•  Son  of  Ephorus, 
eontinued  his  father's  history  by  adding  to  it  the 
fcgatory  of  the  Sacred  War. — 2.  An  Athenian 
oomio  poet  of  the  new  comedy,  from  whose 
'Ovayof  Plautus  took  his  Asinaria. — 3.  A  Tyth- 
agortan  pUlaaopher,  of  whoso  life  nothing  is 
known,  wrfite  a  work  entitled  (Slov  ^epd-rr-ia, 
part  of  which  is  exttuit  lu  ihe  form  of  a  selec- 
tion, eutitlfd  yvufiiKtl  d/jotufiara.  Best  edition 
by  Orelli,  in  his  Opu$e,  Qrae.  VtL  StiUiutUUa^ 
1819. 

pkuhvuin  or  DtMdnidOK  (Av/ufdv  or  Lrjfio- 
^tuv).  1,  Son  of  Celeus  and  Metanirn,  whom 
Ceres  (Demeter)  wished  to  make  immortal. 
For  details,  vw  Oki.eu& — 2.  Son  of  Theseus 
and  Phajdra,  accompanied  the  Greeks  against 
lYoy,  and  there  procured  the  liberation  of  his 
grandmother  .Atlra,  wim  lired  wiUi  Helen  as  a 
slave.  Ou  his  return  from  Troy  lie  gained  the 
love  of  Phyllis,  daughter  of  the  Thracian  king 
Sitb<!n,andproniiaea  to  marry  her.  Belbre  the 
uuptialawere  celebratcfl,  he  went  to  Attica  to 
settle  hie  aflGur%  and  as  he  t&rried  longer  than 
Fhyllia  had  expeetetL  ahe  thought  that  ahe  waa 
forgotten,  and  put  nu  cud  to  her  liCe  ;  but  she 
waa  metamor^oaed  into  a  tree.  Dei3ophon 


became  king  of  AtfMoiL  HemarAcdooCngifail 

Diomedes,  who,  on  his  return  frt>m  Troy,  bad 
landed  on  the  coast  of  Attica,  and  waa  ravagioc 
it  He  teeik  the  PkdbM&nm  from  Diomedea,  bm 

had  the  misfortune  to  kill  an  Athenian  in  tbe 
struggle,  for  this  murder  be  waa  aummoned 
befiwe  the  eonrt  IlaJlXadi^-^ttie  firet  time 
that  a  man  was  tried  by  that  court — [3.  A  ooap 
panion  of  JSoeas,  slain  by  Camilla  in  italy.J 

DBitoaraiwM  (^riftooGivr)^).   1.  Son  ot  AM- 
sthencs,  a  celebrated  Athenian  general  in  the 
Pelopoonceian  War.    In  B.C.  426  he  was  sent 
with  a  fleet  to  ravage  the  coast  of  Felopoooe- 
•ns:  he  afterward  landed  at  Naupactus,  and 
made  a  descent  into  iEtolia ;  be  was  at  first 
unsuccessful,  aud  was  obliged  to  retreat;  but 
he  subsequently  gained  a  br  illiant  victory  over 
tbe  Ambraeiots.    In  425,  thotiL^'h  not  in  oflBce. 
he  sailed  with  tlie  Athenian  fleet,  and  was  al- 
lowed by  the  Athenian  commanders  to  remain 
with  five  ehips  at  Pylos,  which  he  fortified  in 
order  to  assail  tbe  Lacediemouians  in  their  own 
territories.   He  defended  P^loe  against  all  the 
attempffl  of  the  Lacedopmonians,  till  he  waa  re- 
lieved by  an  Athenian  fleet  of  forty  ships.  "Hie 
Spartans,  who  in  their  sie^e  of  t^e  place  had 
occupied  the  neighhon'ng  island  of  Spbaeteria, 
were  now  cut  off  and  blockaded.   Later  in  the 
same  year  he  rendered  important  nmialBMe  to 
Cloon.  in  making  prisoners  of  the  Spartani  in 
tile  island  of  Spliactena,  though  the  wnole  glory 
of  the  eneoew  wae  given  to  Gleoa  In  418  be 
wns  sent  with  a  larg«^  fleet  to  Sicily,  to  asfi^ 
Niciaa.   Fortune  was  unfavorable  to  the  Athe* 
niana,  Demoetbcnee  now  eoooaetted  an 
diate  departure,  but  Nicias  delayed  rotur 
till  it  waa  too  late.   The  Athenian  fleet  waa  d^ 
stroyed,  and  when  Demoatbenee  and  Nieiaa  ai^ 
tempted  to  retreat  h\  land,  they  were  obb'ged 
to  surrender  to  the  enemy  with  all  their  fioraee 
Both  eommanderi  were  put  to  deatb  by  iht 
Syracusana.    2.  The  greatest  of  Atheiiian  ora 
tors,  was  the  son  of  Demosthenes,  and  was  bom 
in  the  Attio  demoe  of  Paania.  about  RO. 
At  seven  yean  of  age  lie  lost  bis  father,  wlio 
left  him  aud  hie  yotmger  sister  to  the  care  of 
three  guardians,  Aphobus  and  Demophoo,  two 
relations,  and  Therippides,  an  old  friend.  Those 
guardians  squandered  the  greater  puirt  of  the 
property  of  Demosthenes,  and  neglected  his  ed- 
ucation to  a  great  extent    He  nevertheless  re 
ceived  instruction  fi-om  the  onitor  It^us;  but  it 
is  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  he  was  taught 
by  riato  and  Isoeratea.  as  some  of  the  ancioall 
stated.    At  the  age  of  eighteen  Demo#itbcnes 
called  upon  his  guardians  to  render  him  an  ac- 
count or  their  luJminiatratioo  of  his  property ; 
but  V»y  intrigues  they  contrive<l  to  defer  the  busi- 
ness for  two  years.    At  length,  iu  364,  Demoe- 
theues  accused  Aphobus  before  the  archon,  aai 
obtained  a  verdict  iu  his  favor.    Aphobus  was 
ocmdemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  ten  talents.  Em 
boldened  l^  wia  aneeeaa,  Derooetbenee  Tea 
tnred  to  oonie  forward  as  a  speaker  in  the  pub 
lie  assembly.   Uia  first  effort  waa  unsucoessfol 
and  he  is  aaid  to  hwre  been  reeaved  witti  ridi^ 
culc ;  but  he  was  encouraged  to  persevere  by 
the  actor  Satyrus,  who  gave  him  luetr action  ip 
action  and  dechmatiea  In  beaoaing  ei« 
tor,  Demosthenes  bad  to  struggle  havdUEamst  the 
i  greatest  physical  disadvantagea.    ah  voiec 
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weak  And  his  utterance  defectiye ;  he  could 
•»l  pronounce  the  p,  and  constantly  stammered, 
whence  he  deriTod  the  oickname  of  Bura^.of. 
Ic  was  ooly  owing  to  the  moet  unwearied  exer- 
Uoo»  tha(  be  succeeded  in  overcoming  the  ob- 
(Oatles  wbich  nature  had  placed  in  his  wa^. 
I1}iu  it  i<  said  that  he  spoke  with  pebbles  in 
his  mouth,  to  cure  himself  of  stammering ;  that 
he  repeated  rerses  of  the  poets  ns  he  ran  up 
liill,  to  strengthen  his  voice  ;  that  he  declaim- 
ed on  the  sea  sh^re,  to  accustom  himself  to  the 
noise  and  CitnfusioD  of  the  popular  assembly  ; 
thst  he  lived  fur  moutlu  in  a  cnve  under  ground, 
(o^ed  in  constantly  writing  out  the  history 
of  Thucvdiilea,  to  form  a  standard  for  his  own 
stjie.  These  tales  are  not  worthy  of  much 
cwdit;  but  they  neverthelesa  attest  the  com- 
lOOQ  tradition  of  antiquity  respecting  the  great 
elfuTts  made  by  Demosthenes  to  attain  to  ex- 
ctlleoce  OS  an  orator.  It  was  about  355  that 
Dtrfflostheues  began  to  obtain  reputation  as  a 
ipeaker  in  the  public  assembly.  It  was  in  this 
Tear  that  be  dehvered  the  oration  against  Lcp- 
tiaes,  and  from  this  time  we  have  n  series  of 
hit  speedies  on  public  affairs.  His  eloquence 
looQ  ^ne<l  him  the  favor  of  the  people.  The 
inflame  wbich  he  acquired  he  employed  for  the 
good  of  bis  country,  and  not  for  his  own  ag- 
{fratKiisemeDt  He  clearly  saw  that  Philip  had 
remlred  to  subju^te  Greece,  and  he  therefore 
(leroted  all  bis  powers  to  resist  the  nggressions 
of  the  Msced<jHDian  monarch.  For  fourteen 
jcsnbe  oootinued  the  struggle  against  Philip, 
lod  aeither  threats  nor  bribes  could  turn  him 
from  his  purpose.  It  is  true  he  failed  ;  but  the 
fiilure  must  not  be  considered  his  fault.  The 
hiitorY  of  his  struggle  is  best  given  in  the  life 
of  Philip.  FiJL  Philippuh.  It  is  sufficient  to 
Tiktt  here  that  it  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the 
kttlc  of  Cb«ronfia  (338),  by  which  the  inde- 
pcniieoce  of  Greece  was  cruslied.  Demosthe- 
M*  VIS  present  at  the  battle,  and  fled  like 
tiiottiaads  of  others.  His  enemies  reproached 
luffl  with  bis  flight,  and  upbraided  him  as  the 
«SM*  of  the  misfortunes  of  his  country ;  but 
the  .\theaians  judged  better  of  his  oooduct,  re- 
qwtted  bim  to  dcbvcr  the  funeral  oration  upon 
'Jue  who  had  fallen  at  Chieroiien,  and  c«'l<'- 
fantrd  tb«  funeral  feast  in  his  house.  At  this 
tijM  many  accusations  were  brought  ngriinst 
Imi  Of  theiie  one  of  the  most  foruiidHhle  was 
lie  aeeoaatioo  of  Ctesinhon  bv  itschines.  but 
was  in  reality  directed  ngaiu»t  Doniog- 
tkeaes  himself.  ./L-chines  accused  Ctesiphtiii 
fot  pmpoaing  that  Demosthenes  should  l)e  re- 
"sroed  for  his  services  with  a  i;ohleu  crown  in 
the  theatre.  ^Eschines  niaiotniued  that  the 
Ptopoatl  was  not  ouly  made  in  an  illegal  form, ' 
wt  that  the  conduct  of  Demoftheues  did  not 
pTehimany  claim  U*  such  n  distinction.  The 
Intl  WM  delayed  for  reasons  unknown  to  us  till 
Wi  when  Demosthenes  delivere<i  his  oration 
crown  ('!7tpl  OTf^uyox').  vHschiites  was 
<l«fc»ted  and  withdrew  from  Athens.  Vid.  vEa- 
<^u.  Meantime  important  events  had  taken 
piiai  m  Greece.  The  death  of  Philip  in  336 
"•■ed  the  hope*  of  the  patriots,  and  Demosthe- 
although  ne  had  lost  his  daughter  ouly  seven 
'^^sbefore,  was  the  first  to  prochiim  the  joyful 
IwKt  of  the  king's  death,  and  to  call  upco  the 
't{««iM  w  uutl«  their  alreugth  agoiust  Macedo- { 


Dia.  But  Alexander's  energy,  and  the  frightful 
vengeance  which  he  took  upon  Thebes,  couinul- 
led  Athens  to  submit  and  sue  for  [>eaco.  AIe.x- 
under  demanded  the  surrender  of  Demoatheues 
and  the  other  leaders  of  the  popular  party,  and 
'  with  difficulty  allowed  them  to  i  emaiu  nt  Atli«<ii&. 
During  the  hfe  of  Alexander,  Athens  made 
open  attempt  to  tlirow  off  the  Macedonian  su- 
premacy. In  325  Uarpalus  fled  from  Habylou 
with  the  treasure  intrusted  to  his  euro  by  Alex- 
ander, and  came  to  AUieus,  the  protection  of 
which  he  purchased  by  distributing  his  g<'ld 
among  the  most  influential  demagogues.  The 
reception  of  such  an  open  rebel  was  viewed  ai 
an  act  of  hostility  toward  Macedonia  itself ;  and 
accordingly  Antipater  called  upon  the  Atheuians 
to  deliver  up  the  rebel  and  to  try  those  who  llud 
accepted  his  bribes.  Demosthenes  was  one  uf 
those  who  were  suspected  of  having  received 
mouey  from  Uarpalus.  His  guilt  is  doubtful : 
but  he  was  condemned,  and  throwu  into  prisou 
fr»>m  which,  however,  he  escaped,  apparently 
with  the  couuivance  of  the  Atheniuu  magis- 
trates. He  now  resided  ptartly  at  TiGDZeuu  and 
partly  in  M^'ina,  looking  doily  across  tlie  sea 
toward  his  beloved  native  land.  But  his  exile 
did  not  last  long.  On  the  death  of  AleXiUider 
(323)  the  Greek  aUites  rose  in  arms  agaiust  Ma- 
cedonia. Demostlienes  was  recalled  from  ex- 
ile ;  a  trireme  was  sent  to  iEgiuu  to  fetch  him. 
and  his  progress  to  the  city  was  a  glorious 
triumph.  But  in  the  following  year  (322)  the 
confederate  Greeks  were  defeated  by  Autijwi- 
ter  at  the  battle  of  Cranon,  and  were  obliged 
to  sue  for  peace.  Antipater  demanded  the  sur- 
render of  Demostheues,  who  thereupou  fled  to 
the  island  of  Caluuria,  and  took  refuge  in  the 
temple  of  Ncptuua  (Poseidon).  Here  he  was 
pursued  by  the  emissaries  of  AutipoJter ;  he 
thereupou  took  poison,  which  he  had  for  ftotiie 
time  carried  about  his  person,  and  died  in  the 
temple,  322.  There  existed  sixty-five  orations 
of  Doinosthcncs  in  antiquity ;  but  of  these  only 
sixty-one  liave  come  d9wn  to  us,  including  the 
letter  of  Philip,  which  is  strangely  enough  count- 
ed ns  an  oriitiou.  Several  of  the  oratious,  liow- 
ever,  are  spurious,  or  at  least  of  very  doubtful 
authenticity.  Besides  tliese  orations,  there  are 
fifty-six  Exordialo  public  orations, and  six  letters 
which  bear  the  oame  of  Demosthenes,  but  are 
{)i'obably  spurious.  The  oration  may  be  divided 
into  the  following  classes:  (L)  S^eventeen  Po- 
litical Oratiunn  (/.uyoi  avfiCov?.i:vTiKot),  of  which 
the  twelve  Philippic  oratittus  are  the  most  im- 
[wrtanL  They  bear  tlie  following  titles :  1.  The 
lir»t  Philippic,  delivered  352.  2-4.  The  three 
Olynthiac  orations,  delivered  349.  6.  On  th^ 
Peoce,  849.  6.  The  second  Philippic,  314.  7. 
On  Halouesus,  343,  not  genuine,  probably  writ 
ten  by  Hegesippus.  8.  Ou  the  affairs  of  the 
Chers<me8us.  342.  9.  The  third  Philippic.  342. 
10.  The  fourth  Philippic,  not  genuiue,  341.  11 
Ou  the  letter  of  Philip,  340,  also  spurious.  12 
The  letter  of  Philip.---(II.)  Forty -I  wo  Judicial 
Orations  (^o)ot  diKoviKol),  of  which  the  nu»8t  im- 
portant are,  Agaiust  Miilias,  wrilteu  355,  but 
aever  delivored ;  Against  LepUnea,  355 ;  Oo 
the  dishonest  conduct  of  iEsctiines  during  hit 
embassy  to  Philip  {Hepl  rij^  Uapa:rpea6tin(), 
342;  Ou  the  Crown,  880.— (III).  Two  ^V*ois 
SpeteheM  (Aoyot  LTtdeiKTiKoi),  namely  the  Eirt-^ 
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roftof  ud  'Epurtxof,  bodi  «f  iHiieli  are  ipuri- 

MM,  The  orations  of  IXeiiiostbonea  are  cou- 
tuned  io  the  collections  of  the  Attic  orators  by 
Reiske,  Lips,  1770-1776;  [Demosthenes  sepnr- 
atelv,  with  ndditioos  by  SchcBffer,  lyind.  1822- 
3,  9' vols.  8vo]  ;  Bekker,  Oxon,  1823;  Dobson, 
Lood^  1828 ;  limter  and  Sauppe,  Turic,  1845. 

[DbUMObJ^tus  (Arjuoarparor),  an  AtbraiftD  or- 
ator and  p 'ptilar  l.'a  l.  r,  at  whose  proposal  Al- 
cibiudca,  Nicias,  oud  Lnmachua  wore  placed  at 
the  bead  of  the  Sicilian  expedition.] 

[DKMrcitrs  {^Tjfioi'xog),  sou  of  rhiletor,  ilwn 
by  Achilles  before  Troy  ] 

DnnaaMxM  or  Drsthklktm  {Aev$ii%3frtu),  a 
Thrncinn  pennle  on  the  HomiMi  between  the 
StryiuoD  and  Nessua. 

DxntItvs,  M*.  Ovidot,  %  fiiTorite  hero  of  the 
Roninn  republic,  was  celebrated  in  later  times 
as  a  Duble  apeciiiien  of  old  Roman  frugality  and 
virtue.  He  trat  of  flabine  origin,  and  tl>e  first 
of  his  family  wlio  held  any  high  offices  of  state 
(coDsequeutlv  a  homo  nnvut).  was  consul 
EO.  m  with  p.  Ooroeline  Rnflmit.  The  two 
eoa$uls  defl  ated  tlio  Samnites,  and  liioDrjIit  the 
Bamaite  wars  to  n  dose.  lu  the  sunic  ytixr 
Dentatos  alto  defeated  the  8ahioe8»  who  iip])ear 
to  huvo  9Uj>poited  the  Samuites.  In  2S8  he 
fought  as  ptoitur  agaiost  Uie  Senones.  ]u  276 
be  WM  eonaul  a  eeoond  time,  and  defeated 
rlius  near  Henevoutum  and  in  the  Arusiuian 
|»lain  so  completely  that  the  king  was  obliged  to 
quit  Italy.  The  hJooty  which  he  gained  was  im- 
mcoK,  but  he  wolfld  keep  notliing  for  hiniselC 
In  S74  he  was  consul  a  third  time,  and  con- 
quered the  Lueanians,  Samnitcs.  and  Bruttiaos, 
who  Btill  c^>lltitlue(i  in  nrms  after  the  defeat  of 
Pyrrhus.  Dcutatus  now  retired  U*  his  Rmall 
farm  in  the  counti'v  of  the  Sabiues,  nu>l  culti- 
Vftted  the  land  wim  *hia  own  hands.  Once  the 
Samnites  sent  an  emba-joy  to  him  witlj  costly 
prt-sents  ;  they  fnuiul  liiin  sitting  iil  tlie  hearth 
and  roasting  tunii|>8.  He  rejected  their  pres- 
ents, tellin;^  them  that  he  preferred  ruling  over 
ihoae  wh  )  po&se&eed  gokl  to  {>oMessing  it  iiim- 
lelf.  Ho  was  censor  in  272,  and  ni  that  year 
executed  public  works  of  threat  importance.  He 
cotumenced  the  aqusducl  which  carried  the 
water  from  the  River  Anio  into  the  eity  (Ani- 
eiwis  VelUf);  nu<\  by  n  canal  he  carried  off  the 
water  of  Uie  Luke  Veliuus  into  Uie  River  Nar, 
in  eoose^ueoee  of  whieh  the  iohabitanta  of 
Reate  gained  a  Inr^'e  quantity  of  e.\ecH.  iit  lunJ. 

Deo  (Aiju),  at>other  name  fur  Ceres  (Deme- 
tnr):  benee  bw  daughter  Proaernina  (Perseph- 
cne)  ie  ealled  bj  Ibe  patranjmie  I>t«ia  and  uk- 

Dnim  {AepSrj  'Aep6ijTTj^,  Arp^aiof).  a  town  in 
LycaoniiL,  on  the  ficntieis  nf  I«auriu.  It  is  first 
meotioned  as  Uie  residence  of  the  tyrant  Autip- 
ater  of  Derbe,  a  friend  of  Cieero,  whom  Amyu- 
lat  put  to  death. 

OnaioOiC  or  Dl-rbices  {ArpiUKOt  or  AcpSi- 
ccf),  a  B^thian  people  in  Margiana,  dwelling  on 
^he  Oxns,  oMr  it-«  ctitrunce  into  tbe  Oupiui  Sea. 
They  worshipped  the  earth  as  a  goddess,  neither 
•acrificed  or  ate  any  female  animals,  and  killed 
and  ate  all  tbeir  oM  meo  abova  Mven^  years 
of  age. 

[Dkbcekkus,  an  early  king  of  Laurentum,  in 
Latium ;  aaeordisg  to  annab  Hm  mbm  with  Ia* 
tbiM.J 
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Buol'i'u,  Dnoiro  {AtpKh-tc,  AtptLtr6\  ri» 

cftlleil  Atarijntlx.  a  Syi  ian  godtle**.  Slu-  i-fft  :!.!- 
ed  Venus  (Aphrodite),  wlio,  in  consequeooob  in- 
spired her  with  love  for  a  youth,  to  wbooi  «ha 
Ixtre  a  daughter  Semiramia  ;  but,  ashame<l  of  hei 
fraility,  she  killed  tbe  youth,  expueed  her  diild 
in  a  desert,  and  threw  herself  into  a  lake  near 
Ascalon.  Her  child  was  fed  bv  dorea,  and  she 
heraelf  was  changed  into  a  fish.  The  Syrians 
thereupon  worshipped  her  as  a  goddei>s.  The 
upper  part  of  her  statue  represented  a  benutiful 
Woman,  while  the  lower  pru  t  tenninated  iu  the 
tail  of  :\  fish.  She  appears  U>  be  the  aam«  aa 
Dagon  mentioned  itf  the  Old  Teatameat  aa  n 
deity  of  tin-  Pliilistines. 

De&cyllii).\s  {^AepKvlOu6a^\  a  Sjiartan.  sue 
ceeded  Thimbron,  B.O.  t99,  iu  the  coronMod  ef 
the  army  which  was  employe<i  in  the  protection 
of  the  Astatic  Greeks  against  Persia.  Ue  car- 
ried on  tbe  war  with  •ueeeao.  Tisaapberoes 
and  Pharnahnzus  were  at  length  glad  ti>  sue  for 
peace,    lu  S96  he  was  suoereeded  by  Agesilaus. 

[Dmnaa  (Alpdor).    1.'  A  Maeedoriui  eMef- 

tuin,  w  ho  jdiiieii  witlt  Philip,  brother  of  Perdie- 
cas  11.,  iu  rebellion  against  liim.— 2.  A  priiiee 
of  ElymSain  Maeedomain  tbe  time  of  Aaayn* 
ta*  II.  -.  .«i<li  il  w  ith  the  Spartans  in  thi  irwar 
with  Olvuthus.  through  fear  of  the  growu^ 
power  of  that  dty.l 

Dertuna  (now  J'ortona),  an  important  t-.wa 
in  Uguria,  and  a  Roman  colony  with  tbe  anr- 
name  Julia,  on  tbe  road  from  Gknna  to  Plaecatia. 

DkutOsa  (now  TbrfoMl  a  town  of  the  Ilerear 
ones,  on  the  Iberos,  in  HwfMV^  Tarraeooenii^ 
and  a  Roman  colony. 

DnmA  (AIvwwmIX  Um  mistren,  a  surname 
of  several  divinities,  as  Venus  ( Aphivdite),  Ce- 
res (Demeter),  and  more  especially  Proeerptna 
(Periepbone),  who  waa  wonh^yped  mder  that 
name  in  Arcadi.i 

Dkucvliox  (Afr/(a/.t<jv).  1.  Son  of  Prome- 
theus and  Clymene,  king  of  Pbthia,  in  Tbeattiy. 
When  Jupiter  (Zeus),  after  the  treatment  be 
had  received  from  Lycaoo,  had  resolved  to  dcr- 
stroy  tbe  degenerate  raoe  of  nen,  I>eucali<in 
and  his  wife  Pyri-hti  were,  on  account  of  their 
piety,  the  only  mortals  saved.  On  the  adTiee 
of  hb  Iktfier.  DeneaNan  built  a  ship,  in  wbi< 
he  and  liis  wife  floatefl  in  P.afety  dunng  tbe  ok 
days'  fltiod,  which  destntyed  all  the  other  !•> 
babitanta  of  HeUaa.  At  bat  Ike  ehtp  reeled  oa 
Mount  Parnassus  in  Phocis,  or,  accor^ling  to 
other  traditions,  on  Mount  Othrya  in  Tbesaaly, 
on  Mount  Atboa,  or  eren  on  Ataa  ia  ttoily. 
When  the  watera  had  subsiilid.  Deuealioii 
offered  up  a  saorifice  to  Jupiter  (Zeua)  Pbjaiua 
(♦v^tof ),  uud  be  and  hb  wiCi  then  eoaaotted  tiM 
sanctuary  of  Tlieinis  how  the  race  of  man  inighi 
be  restttred.  The  goddess  bade  tbem  oovar 
their  heads  and  tlirow  the  bones  of  their  aeoliMa' 
behind  them.  After  some  doubts  and  Bcrupl«a 
respecting  the  meaning  of  this  command.  tJi«y 
agreed  in  interpreting  the  bones  of  their  tnoCber 
to  mean  the  stones  of  the  earth.  They  aoounl 
itigly  threw  stones  behind  them,  and  fruni  tbuaa 
thix>wu  by  Deucaliou  there  sprang  up  men,  from 
Uiose  tlirown  by  Pyrrha,  woiacn.  Deucaliou 
then  de&cendcil  lron»  Panmcsus,  and  built  bie 
first  abode  nt  Opus  or  at  Cyuus.  Deucaliou  be 
oaaMbf  ^rrhatiie  father  of  Hellen,  Amptdo- 
tjoo,  nutogvida,  aad  otbeia^-l.  8aa  of  JUaaa 
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■od  Pa.-ipb.ie,  father  of  Tdomonous,  wa«  nn  Ar- 
■softott  uxi  ooe  of  the  Calyduuiao  buotcri). — 
ft.  A  Trojan,  sLuo  bj  Aeyilan] 

DrvA.    1.  (Now  Ckttter),  the  principnl  town 
of  tb«  CoroaTii  in  Britain,  oo  tlie  Setcia,  (uow  i 
^),aod  the  head-quart«ra  of  the  LegioXX. 
Fktrix. — 2.  (Now  />»«■),  an  eatuary  in  ScotLiud, : 
oQ  which  atood  the  town  Devaoa,  near  the  mod-  j 
em  Aberdeen, 

DcxXmsm  s  {^e^ufin'o^),  a  Centaur,  who  lived 
a  Bura   in  Adiaia.     Acwrding  t*)  others,  he  | 
was  Kiuj^  of  Uleuus,  and  father  of  Doinnira,  who 
tfi  usually  represented  as  daughter  of  Gi^Dcus. 

DtxiPPira  (iifftTToc).  2.  Called  also  Dioxip- 
mu,  a  physician  of  Cos,  one  of  the  pupils  of 
Hippocrates,  lived  about  ROL  880,  and  attended 
the  children  of  Uecatoninus,  prinoo  df  ('aria. — 
1  F.  UxaKMaiua,  a  Greek  rhetoric-iau  and  his- 
tariui,  was  %  oatiTe  of  Attica,  and  held  the 
biErhe^t  ofl5ce«  at  Athens.  He  distinguished 
haatelf  in  fighting  against  the  Qotha  when  they 
'atMied  OffMM  b  A.D.  96S.  He  wm  fh*  au- 
tJn-r  of  three  historical  works:  1.  A  history  of 
Maoedooia  from  the  time  of  Alexander.  2.  A 
AioDologieal  Urtorj  from  the  mytUeal  ages 
t'.  tlie  accession  of  Claudius  (]<  thious, 
AJD.  i6&.  3.  An  aooount  of  the  war  of  the 
Qalhi  «r  SeytfabiH,  m  wUeh  Bexippos  Unuelf 
hid  tottd^  The  fragments  of  IX-xinpus,  which 
ire  eoooderable,  are  published  by  Bekker  and 
Miebuhr  io  the  first  volume  of  the  8eriptore$ 
JRataria  ByzaiUitue,  Bonn,  1829,  8vo.  -:!  A  dis- 
ciple of  the  philosopher  lamblichus,  lived  about 
aID.  3^,  and  wrote  a  commeotary  on  the  Cat- 
ytiM  of  Aristotle,  of  which'  a  Latin  transla- 
teo  appoaretl  at  Paris.  15-19,  8vo,  and  at  Ven- 
ioe,  1546,  fol^  after  the  work  of  Porphyry  In 
Pradieam,  Arist 

DiA  (A<a),  daughter  of  Dcioneus  an<l  wife  of 
Looa  By  Ixion,  or,  according  to  others,  by 
Ji^iiter  (Sfent),  tbe  beeuM      motlMr  of  Fir* 


Du  (Aia).   1.  The  ancient  name  of  Naxos. — 
1  An  mmi  nenr  Ainorgoa.— 8.  (Now  Stan- 
a  small  island  off  Crfte,  oppf>site  the  har- 
^  bor  of  Coosus.— 4.  An  island  m  the  Arabian 
MC  en  th«  weatera  ooart  of  AnbiiL 

DlABLIXT>».       Vid.  Al  LKRCI, 

DucaiA  (9  AtoKoia),  a  moantainoui  district 
b  the  oorthewt  of  Attiem  faiehiding^  the  plain 
<^  Uamtthon.  lid.  ArncA.  The  inhabitants 
of  this  district  {^laxpieif,  Atdxpioi),  formed  ooe 
of  die  three  parties  bto  which  the  inhabitants 
of  Attaea  were  divided  in  the  time  of  SoI<>n: 
thev  were  tiie  laoal  dcmoofatieai  of  the  three 
parties. 

DuyMnmalNOi  or  DiAOtnift.vca,  son  of  the 
Emperor  Macrinus,  received  the  title  r,{  Cajsnr 
when  his  father  was  elevated  to  the  purple,  A.D. 
117,  and  waa  pot  to  death  in  the  fbUowiog  jtmr 
ikoQt  the  same  time  with  Macrinus.  " 

Dbcoa  (AfOiOf),  of  Megalopolis,  general  of  the 
ybmm  laagne  ROL  149  and  147,  look  an  ac- 
life  part  in  the  war  against  the  Roninns.  On 
fte  death  of  Critolatis  in  146,  he  succeeded  to 
ftaeoBMBaod  of  ttia  A'Auum,  but  waa  defeated 

br  Mummius  near  Corinth,  whrroupon  lie  put 
sa  end  to  his  own  life,  after  slaying  his  wife  to 
fntank  Imp  fiilling  into  the  eDemy's  piwer. 

]hIo6aAH  ( Stn],o!)n^).    1.  Son  of  Dftnuii^ctus, 
d  Ufyvm  io  Rhodes,  was  very  celebrated  fur 


hi?  own  victoric-s  and  tht^'^o  of  hifl  sons  and 
grandsons,  in  the  (irecian  games.  His  fiima 
was  eelebratbd  bf  Pindar  in  the  terentii  Olym* 
pio  ode.  He  was  victor  in  boxinir  twice  in  the 
Olympian  games,  four  times  in  the  isthmian, 
twice  in  the  Kemean,  and  onee  at  least  in  tiie 
Pythian.  He  liacl,  therefore,  the  high  honor  of 
being  a  irepiodovU^^,  that  is,  one  who  had  gained 
erowns  at  all  the  four  ^reat  festivals.  When 
on  old  man,  ho  accompamed  his  sons,  AcusilaQs 
and  Damngetus,  to  Olympifl.  The  young  ni»^n, 
having  botli  been  victorious,  carried  their  fa- 
ther through  tlio  assembly,  while  the  speela* 
tors  showered  garlands  upon  him,  and  eonj^rat- 
ulated  him  as  having  reached  the  summit  of  hu- 
man happiness.  Be  gained  his  Olympie  victory 
B.C.  4f>4.-r2.  Sumamed  the  Atuelst  {'A6en^), 
a  Greek  philosopher  aud  poet,  was  the  son  of 
Teleclides,  and  was  bom  in  flie  island  of  Melos, 
one  of  the  Cyclades.  He  was  a  disciple  of 
Democritus  oi  Abdera,  and  in  his  youth  lie  ac- 

?nired  oonsideniUe  ropntatioa  as  n  lyric  poci 
To  was  at  Athens  as  early  as  B.C.  424,  for 
Aiistophanes  in  the  Clovdi  fv.  880),  which  were 
performed  b  (Imt  year,  alliraes  to  nim  as  a  well- 
known  character.  In  cons,  qucnce  of  his  at- 
tacks upon  the  popular  religion,  and  especially 
upon  the  Elenslnian  mysteries,  be  waa  formally 
accused  of  impiety  B.O.  411,  and,  fearing  the 
results  of  a  tnal,  fled  from  Athens.  Hu  was 
condemned  to  death  io  his  absence,  and  a  re- 
ward set  upon  his  head.  He  first  went  to  }'al- 
lenc,  and  afterword  to  Corinth,  where  he  died. 
One  of  the  works  of  Diagoras  was  entitled 
^pvytoi  7.6yni,  in  which  be  prdfanblj  attacked 
the  Phrygian  divinities. 

Diana,  an  ancient  Italian  divinity,  whom  the 
Romans  identiticd  with  the  Greek  Artemis. 
Her  worship  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  at 
Rome  by  Servius  TuUius,  who  dedicated  a  tem- 
ple to  ber  on  the  Aveotine ;  and  she  appears  to 
nave  been  originally  worshipped  only  by  the 
plebeians.  At  Rome  Diana  was  the  goddess 
of  light,  and  bar  iiama  aontaina  tba  rame  mot 
as  the  word  Sit*  As  Dianus  (Janus),  or  the  god 
of  light,  represented  the  sun,  so  Diana,  the  god- 
dess of  light,  represented  the  mooa  The  at- 
tributes of  tl\c  Greek  Ailemis  were  afterward 
ascribed  to  the  Roman  Diana.    Vid.  AarKnis. 

DiAxTim.  1.  (Now  GVomrfi).  a  small  ishmd 
in  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  opposite  the  Qnlf  of 
(3oBU. — 2.  (Now  Denia),  called  HEMraoflcoi'io:! 
{']\fiepoaKO-i:nov)  by  Stmbo,  a  town  in  Hispnnia 
Tarraconensis,  on  a  promontr)ry  of  the  Kama 
name  (now  Cape  Mnrtin),  foimdod  by  the  Mas- 
silians.  Here  stwxi  a  celebrated  temple  of  Di- 
ana, from  which  the  town  derived  its  name; 
and  here  Sertorins  kept  most  of  liis  militaij 
stores. 

DiCiKA  (Atxafff^  a  town  b  TbraM^  on  the 

Lake  Bi8toni<<. 
Dic^CAacHfA.    Vid,  IVteoll 
DtoAAftcmn  {tktuuh^x^),  a  eelebrated  P<ni- 
'  patetic  philosopher,  geogrnphor,  and  historinn, 
I  was  boro  at  Messaoa  in  Sicily,  but  pnsseil  the 
'  greater  part  of  bb  life  b  Orseee  Proper,  nnd 
especially  in  PelopoiiDesus.   He  wns  a  diseinh' 
'  of  AristoUe  and  a  Mend  of  Theophrastus.  Uc 
wn^e  a  vast  number  of  works,  of  which  only 
fragments    arc  extnnl.      His   most  impi  rtant 
work  was  entitled  Biof  n'f  'EP.^utlof :  it  cur 
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an  account  of  the  f^eo^rrnphy,  Instory,  and 
'  moral  aod  religious  oonditiiai  of  Greece.  Sue 
Fahr,  DUaorM  Muttnii  gwB  tuptrtmU  eompo- 
dta  et  illuttraia,  DartxuiMm,  1841. 

Dies  (Atx7),  tbe  personificatioD  of  justice,  a 
daughter  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  and  Tbemia,  and  the 
lifter  of  Bapomia  and  Eireue.  She  waa  cod- 
?'ul'^r<:tl  as  one  of  the  Hora>,  and  is  frcaueutly 
called  the  atteodant  or  counsellor  {TTupeopof  or 
fvvtdpot)  of  Jnpiter  (Zeus).  Id  tbe  tragediaoii 
she  appears  as  n  divinity  who  severely  punishes 
all  wrong,  watches  over  the  maintenance  of 
justice,  and  pierces  the  hearts  of  the  unjust 
with  tbe  eword  made  for  her  by  .^iEsa,  In  this 
capacity  she  is  closely  connected  with  the  Erin- 
Djree,  tiiougb  ber  basmeflA  is  not  only  to  punish 
injustice,  but  nine  to  reward  Tirtae. 

DicT^us.    Vid.  Diets. 

DtatAMxnm  (^KTOfivov),  a  toivn  on  fhe  north- 
ern coast  of  Crete,  with  a  sanctuary  of  Dictyuna, 
from  whom  the  town  itself  was  also  called'  Dio- 
tjrnna. 

DiCTK  (A//cr;/  :  now  Lasihi),  a  mountain  in 
the  east  of  Crete,  where  Jupiter  (Zeus)  is  said 
to  have  been  ImNuAftiin  Hence  he  bore  the 
■uruame  Dietmm,  The  Kornan  poets  frequent- 
ly employ  the  wyeettre  DiotaBut  as  synonymous 
with  Cretan. 

DicTYNNA  (  ^iKTwva),  a  sumame  both  of  Bri- 
tomnrtis  und  Diana,  wliidi  two  divinities  wen- 
subsequently  idcntitietl.  Ihe  name  is  connect- 
ed witli  i'lKTvov,  a  huntiii|gp4liet^  and  was  borne 
by  Britomartis  and  Diana  as  goddesses  of  the 
chase.  One  traditicm  related  that  Britomartis 
was  so  called  because,  when  aha  bad  thrown 
htfiiolf  into  the  ecft  to  escape  the  pursuit  of 
Minos,  she  was  saved  in  the  nets  of  tishermen. 

[Dicrrs  (A/xrvf)^  1.  A  Tyrrhenian,  changed 
by  Bacchus  (Dionysus)  into  a  dolphin. — 2.  A 
Centaur,  slain  at  the  nuptials  of  Piritbous. — 3. 
Son  of  Peristhenes  or  of  Magnea  and  a  Naiad« 
who,  with  lii*  brother  Polydeetcs,  preserved  Da- 
nau  and  her  sou  Terseus  in  the  island  Scripbuek] 

DiOTTB  Caamtsia,  the  reputed  author  of  an 
extant  work  in  Latin  on  the  Trojan  war,  ilividcil 
into  six  books,  and  entitled  EphoMritMcUi  Tro- 
Jani,  profeaaing  to  be  a  joomal  of  the  leading 
events  of  the  war.  In  the  preface  to  tlie  work 
we  are  told  that  it  was  oompoeed  by  Dictys  of 
Onoaw,  who  aeoompanied  idomeneua  to  llie 
Trojan  war,  and  was  inscribed  in  Phccnieian 
characters  on  tablets  of  lime-wood  or  pai>er 
made  from  the  bark.  The  work  was  buncd  in 
the  same  grave  with  the  author,  and  remained 
undisturbed  till  the  sepulchre  was  buret  open  by 
an  earthquake  in  tlie  reign  of  Nero,  and  the 
work  was  discovered  in  a  tin  case.  It  was  car- 
ried to  Rome  by  Eupraxi?,  whose  slaves  liad 
discovered  it,  and  it  was  trunslated  iuit)  Greek 
by  order  of  Nera  It  is  from  this  Greek  version 
that  tlio  extant  Latin  work  professes  to  liave 
been  translated  by  a  Q.  Septimius  liuumnus. 
Althon^  its  alleged  origin  and  diioovery  are 
quite  unworthy  of  credit,  it  appeai-s  neverthe- 
less to  be  a  translation  from  a  Greek  work, 
vUcfa  we  know  to  have  been  extant  under 
name  of  Dictys,  since  it  is  frequently  quoted  by 
the  Byzantine  writers.  The  work  was  proba- 
bly written  fai  Or«eir  by  Enpftuda  in  the  reign 
of  Nen),  but  at  what  time  the  Latin  transhitiou 
was  executed  is  quite  uncertain.  Tbe  work 
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I  contains  a  history  of  the  Trojan  war,  its  causea 
and  consequences,  from  the  birth  of  Paris  down 
to  the  death  of  Ulysaea.  The  e(nn{xler  not  un- 
freqoently  differs  widely  from  Homer,  adding 
many  particulars,  and  recording  many  events  of 
which  we  find  no  trace  elsewhere.  All  nuracu- 
lous  events  and  supernatural  agency  are  (.-ntireij 
oxehiditl.  The  compilations  ascribed  to  Dietvs 
and  Dares  {vid.  Dares)  are  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  the  history  of  modem  literature, 
since  they  are  the  chief  fountains  from  which 
the  legends  of  Greece  first  tl>wed  into  the  ro- 
maneea  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  then  mingled 
with  the  ]><>pular  tales  and  ballads  of  England. 
France,  and  Germany.  The  best  edition  of  Dio- 
tys  is  by  Dederieh,  Bonn,  1835. 

DiDU  s.  1.  T..  ]>r;rtor  iu  Macedonia  B.C.  Kwt 
where  he  defeat<d  tlie  tkordiscans,  consiil  ^t, 
and  BttbacqQ«ntl}r  procooaul  in  Spaki,  irliera  ha 
defeated  the  Celtil>erians.  He  fell  in  the  Mar- 
sio  war,  89.-2.  C,  a  legate  of  CSMaftT,  fell  ia 
battle  in  Spain  fighting  against  tbe  boos  of  Pooh 
pey,  4(5. — 3.  M.  Dinil's  SalvIls  Jllia.nls.  l»«tught 
the  Koman  empire  of  the  pratorian  fi[uaraib 
wh«i  they  put  up  the  empire  ftr  sale  aflar  tlM 
death  of  Pcrtinax,  A.D.  1 93.  Flavius  Sulpicia- 
nus,  pnefect  of  the  city,  and  Didius  bid  against 
each  other,  but  it  waa  finally  knocked  down  to 
Didius  upon  his  promising  a  donative  to  each 
Holdicr  of  twenty-five  thousand  sesterces.  Did- 
ius, however,  held  the  empire  for  only  two 
months,  from  March  2Sth  to  June  Isty  SM  WM 
murdered  by  the  soldiers  when  SevaroS  wm 
marching  uguin^t  the  city. 

Dido  (Ai<)u),  aho  called  EussA,  the  reputed 
founder  of  Carthage.  She  was  daughter  of  the 
Tyrian  king  Belus  or  Ageuor  or  Mutgo,  and  ^ 
sister  of  PygmsJion,  who  succeeded  to  tha  crown 
after  the  death  of  his  father.  Dido  was  married 
to  her  uncle,  Acerbas  or  Sichoius,  a  priest  of 
RereolaB,  and  a  mau  of  immense  w«  alth.  He 
was  murdered  by  IVfj^inalion,  who  coveted  his 
treasures;  but  Dido  secretly  sailed  from  Tvre 
with  tha  traaanrsa,  Meompanied  by  some  noble 
Tvrians,  who  were  flissatisfied  with  Pygmalion's 
rule.  She  tii^t  went  to  Cyprus^  where  she  car- 
ried off  eighty  maidens  to  provide  the  cnugraiita 
with  wives,  and  then  crossed  over  to  Africa. 
Uer«  she  purchased  as  much  laud  as  might  be 
ooTcred  witti  tha  hide  of  a  bull ;  but  she  order* 
ed  the  liidc  to  be  cut  up  into  tbe  thinnest  possi- 
ble strips,  and  with  tiiom  she  surrounded  a  spot 
on  wbion  she  built  a  citadel  called  ^rsa  (from 
iivpooy  i.  the  liide  of  a  bull).  Around  this  fort 
the  city  of  Carthage  arose,  and  soon  became  a 
powerful  and  flourishing  place.  Tbe  neighbor- 
ing king  Hiarbas,  jealous  of  the  pn  'spK'ri^of 
new  city,  demanded  the  hand  of  Dido  m  mar- 
riage, threatening  Carthage  witli  war  iu  case  of 
refusal  Dido  had  vowed  eternal  fidelity  to  bar 
late  husband  ;  but,  seeing  that  the  Carthaginian* 
expected  her  to  comply  with  the  demands  uf 
Hiarbaa,  she  pretended  to  yidd  to  their  wiiba^ 
and  under  pretence  of  soothing  the  manes  of 
Aoerbas  by  expiatory  sacrifices,  she  erected  a 
fimeral  pile,  oo  ▼hieh  ahe  stabbed  herself  iu 
presence  of  her  people.  After  her  death  she 
was  worshipped  by  the  Carthaginians  as  a  di- 
vinity.  Virgil  baa  faiacfftad  in  hia  iSnaid  Hm 
legeml  of  Dido  v  ith  various  modifications.  Ac- 
cording to  the  common  chroooh^,  there  waa 
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%a  iateml  of  more  than  three  hundred  years 
betvcec  the  capture  of  Trov  (RO.  1184)  and 
the  ioundatioa  of  Carthnge  (H'.C.  858);  but  Vir- 
gil Devi-rtheloM  makes  Dido  a  oootemporary  of 
J£Df!^  with  whom  she  falls  in  love  on  his  arri- 
Ttl  ill  Africa-  When  iEucas  hastened  to  geek 
U>e  Dew  home  which  the  godd  Imd  promised  him, 
DiiJo,  in  de«pair,  destroyed  herself  on  a  funeral 

rik. 

DiDYXA.    Vtd.  Bkaxchtdm. 

I>ir»f  MX.     Vi€L  MolAM  ISSVUM. 

DiDYMi's  (A/<5t'//of),  a  celebrated  Alexandrine 
^nnmuirian,  a  ooutemporary  of  Julius  Cssar 
lod  Augustus,  was  a  follower  of  the  school  of 
Ariitarchus,  and  received  the  surname  j^-aXxrv- 
Ttpof  oo  account  of  his  indefatigable  and  un- 
wearied application  to  study.  He  is  said  to 
hare  written  four  thousand  works,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  were  commentaries  oo  Homer. 
Tbe  greater  part  of  the  extant  Scholia  minora  on 
Homer  was  at  ooe  time  considered  the  work  of 
Didymus,  but  is  really  taken  from  the  commen- 
tiries  of  Didvmus  and  of  other  grammarians. 

DitsriTEB.    VIkL  jL-prruL 

DiGE.\TtA  (now  Lictnxa),  a  small  stream  in 
Latiom,  beautifully  cool  and  clear,  which  flows 
into  the  Auio  near  the  modem  Vicovaro.  It 
flowed  through  the  Sabiue  farm  of  Horncc. 
Near  its  source,  which  was  also  oallcd  Digi.ntia 
(/oM  eiiam  n'ro  dart  nomm  idoneus,  Hor., 
i.  16, 12),  stood  the  bouse  of  Horace  {vieinua 
ttdojvgit  aqua  fona,  Hor^  Sat^  ii,  6,  2). 

DiMALLrjc,  a  town  in  Qreek  lllyria. 

DisAjicTirs  (Af<vn/»|-i>f),  the  Inst  and  least  im- 
portiiDt  of  the  ton  Attic  orators,  was  bom  at 
Oorinth  about  B.C.  361.  Ho  was  brought  up  at 
Athens,  and  studied  under  Theophrastus.  A« 
he  was  a  foreigner,  he  could  not  come  forward 
hinBclf  IS  an  orator,  and  was  therefore  obliged 
to  content  himself  with  writing  orations  for 
others.  He  belonged  to  the  friends  of  Phocion 
and  the  Macedonian  party.  When  Dcmetriua 
Poiiorcete*  advanced  against  Athens  in  307,  Di- 
oucfaus  fled  to  Chalcis  in  Eubcea,  and  was  not 
aOowed  to  return  to  Athens  till  292,  where  be 
(iied  at  an  advanced  age.  Only  three  of  his 
sptecbes  have  come  down  to  us  :  tbey  all  refer 
to  the  question  about  HAsrALCs.    They  are 

firiitMl  in  the  colleetious  of  the  Attic  oratora, 
■od  Mparately  by  Mstmer,  Berlin,  1842,  Bvo.] 
DixbfaixE.'    Vtd.  DiNMMrs. 
DuDvxos  or  Dtsniux, -ouvu  {Siivdv^:  rH 
Mrhfui).    1.  A  mountaiu  in  Phrygia,  on  the 
of  Qalatia,  near  the  town  Pessinus, 
to  Cybele,  the  mother  of  the  gods,  w)io 
called  Dindymfine. — 2.  A  mountain  in 
Mtm,  Bear  Cyzicus,  also  sacred  to  Cybele. 

[DixiAs  {Ae'tvtafX  a  Greek  historian  of  uncer- 
ttiidate.  who  wrote  a  work  on  Argolis  {'Aftyo- 
Ainf):  a  faw  fragments  are  collected  by  Miiller, 
Fngm.  JiLtt  Grcec^  voL  iii^  p.  24-26.J 

DiaocaATKS  {^eivoKpu-nj^) ,  a  distinguished 
IbtedoDiaB  architect  in  the  time  of  AW'xander 
tht  Great  He  was  the  architect  of  the  new 
tanpte  of  Diana  (Artemis)  at  Ephesus,  which 
w»  built  after  the  destruction  of  the  former 
Impie  by  Uerottratus.  He  was  employed  by 
Akxaxtdcr.  whom  he  accompanied  into  Egypt, 
in  the  building  of  Alexaudrca.  He  formed  a 
dwpi  for  cutting  Mount  Ath«>s  into  a  statue  of 
Alcxiader ;  but  the  king  forbade  the  execution 
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of  the  project  Hio  right  hand  of  the  fi^ire 
was  to  have  held  a  cit>',  and  in  tho  left  there 
I  would  liave  been  a  baAin,  in  which  the  water  of 
all  the  mountaiu  streams  was  to  pour,  and 
thence  into  tlie  sea  He  commmenced  the  erec- 
tion of  a  temple  to  Arsiuoe,  the  wife  o[  Itolemy 
IL,  of  which  the  roof  was  to  bo  arched  with 
loadstones,  so  that  her  statue,  made  of  iron,  might 
appear  to  float  in  tho  air,  but  he  died  before 
completing  the  work. 

[DixoMACHE  {iietvofidxii),  daughter  of  MegEr 
cles,  granddaughter  of  CUsthenes,  and  mother  of 
Alci  blades.] 

DInOmAcucs  {Aeivofiaxo^),  a  philoeopher,  who 
agreed  with  Uallipmcv  in  cf*n8idering  the  chief 
good  to  consist  in  the  union  of  virtue  with  bod- 
Uy  pleasure. 

DLnCmicnks  (Af/vo^/T>7£-).  1-  A  statuary,  whose 
statues  of  lo  and  Callisto  stood  in  the  Acropolis 
at  Athens  in  the  time  of  Pausouias :  he  flour 
isbed  B.C.  4()0.--[2.  Father  of  Hiero,  Gelon,  and 
ITirasybulus,  bora  at  Jitna,  a  city  of  Sicily. — 

3.  One  of  tlie  guards  of  Hierouvraus  of  Syracuse, 
whom  be  aided  in  assosainatiug ;  he  was  after- 
ward elected  ou«  of  the  generals  of  the  Syracu- 
tans.] 

Di>ox  {AeivuVf  A/Vwv).  father  of  the  historian 
Clitarchus,  wrote  liimsclf  a  history  of  Persia, 
[to  which  Nej»e  refers  as  tho  mo't  tnwtworth^ 
authority  on  the  subject:  the  fragments  of  his 
work  are  collected  by  Miiller,  Frtipn.  Hist.  Grac^ 
voL  iL,  p.  88-95.] 

Did.    Vid.  Dio». 

DioCiESARKA  {^lOKOiadpeta :  now  S^urieh^ 
more  anciently  SwrnOaia  (It'T^wpif),  m  Gab- 
lee,  was  a  small  place  imtil  Herodcs  Antipas 
nuide  it  the  capital  of  Galilee,  under  tho  name 
of  Dioctesarea  It  was  destrt>yed  in  the  fourth 
century  by  Gallus,  on  account  of  an  insurrectioo 
which  had  broken  out  there. 

DiocLEA  or  DocLEA  ( Ao/cAfo),  a  place  io  Dal- 
matia,  near  Salona,  the  birth-place  of  Diocletian. 

D1UCLE8  (AtoAcX^f).  1.  A  brave  Athenian,  who 
lived  in  exile  at  Megara.  Once  in  a  battle  he 
protected  with  hk  shield  a  youth  whom  he  loved, 
out  he  lost  lus  own  life  in  consequence.  Tho 
Megariaus  rewarde<l  him  with  the  honors  of  a 
hero,  and  instituted  the  festival  of  the  Diodea, 
which  they  celebrated  in  the  spring  of  every 

{rear. — 2.  A  Syracusan,  the  leader  of  the  popu- 
ar  party  in  opposition  to  Hermocrates.  In  KC 
412  he  was  appointed  with  several  others  to 
draw  up  a  new  code  of  laws.  This  code,  which 
was  almost  exclusively  the  work  of  Dioclea, 
became  very  celebrated,  and  was  a^iopted  by 
many  other  Sicilian  citiea — 3.  Of  Caryttus  in 
Eubtea,  a  celebrate<I  Greek  physician,  lived  in 
the  fourth  century  B.C.  He  wrote  several  med- 
ical works,  of  which  only  some  fragments  re- 
main ;  [edited  by  Frienkel,  Berlin  1840.  8vo. — 

4.  Of  PreparethiiB,  tho  earliest  Greek  historian 
wlio  wrote  about  the  foundation  of  Rome,  and 
whom  Q.  Fabius  lector  is  said  to  have  followed 
iu  a  great  riinriy  points.] 

DioclctiAnoi'olis.    Vid.  Cei.ktrum. 

Diocletiancs,  Valkril's,  Roman  emperoi 
A.D.  284-305,  was  bora  near  Salona,  in  Dalma- 
tia,  in  215,  of  most  obscure  parentage.  From 
his  motlicr,  Doclea  or  DiiM-lca,  who  received 
her  name  from  the  village  where  she  dwelt  he 
iulicritcd  the  appellation  of  Dories  or  Dioclet, 
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Viiieh,  after  his  aasuinption  of  the  purple,  was 

«pBn<!('(l  into  Di'X"lctmnup,  nnd  rittnclu'd  jir  r 
OogDomen  to  tbo  hub  patriciiui  name  of  Vaie- 
iImi  HsTingenfeeraa  the  anny,  he  aerved  with 
high  rcput:»tion  under  Probua  aud  Aurelinn,  fol- 
loved  Garua  to  the  Peraiaa  war,  and,  after  the 
tita  of  Numeiianua  beeame  known  at  Chaleedoii« 

Waa  pritclniini'd  ompomr  by  the  troop«,  284.  He 
daiw  with  hia  own  nanda  Arriua  Aper,  who  waa 
amugned  of  the  murder  of  Nimwriaaai,  In  or- 
der, according  to  some  authorities,  Uiut  he  might 
fU£l  a  prophecy  deUvered  to  him  ia  eariy  youth 
hj  a  Oauhsh  Dniidesa,  that  be  dxnik)  moimt  a 
ttnoe  as  sooo  as  he  had  sbiin  the  viUI  boar 
{Aptr).   Next  year  (285)  Diocletian  carried  on 
war  against  Carinua,  on  whoee  death  he  hecamc 
undisputed  master  of  the  empire.   Bnt  aa  the 
attacks  of  the  barbarians  became  daily  more  for- 
midable, bo  resolved  to  asaociate  with  himaelf 
a  colleague  in  tta  emnre^  aixl  aooording^  se- 
lected for  that  purpose  M aximianus.  T^-ho  ■was  in- 
rested  with  the   title  of  Augustus   in  280. 
Maximian  had  the  care  of  the  Western  Empire, 
and  Diocletian  that  of  the  Enpt<»rn.    But  m  the 
daogera  which  threatened  Uie  Human  dumiuious 
from  the  atfcaeka  of  the  Persians  b  the  East,  and 
the  German  and  other  barbariann  in  the  West, 
beoame  still  more  imminent,  Diocletian  made  a 
■tfU  ftarihw  dhWon  of  the  etnpim   b  t92,  Coo- 
almliaa  Ohloms  nnd  (iiilerius  were  prnolninied 
Ommb,  and  the  ffOTemmeut  of  the  Kontan 
world  waa  dirided  between  tiie  two  Augusti 
and  the  two  Cajsnrs.    Diocletian  had  th'-  ^,ov- 
erameot  of  the  East,  with  Nioomedia  as  his  resi- 
dinee;  Itofanlati,  Italy  and.  AfHea.  wHh  MUan 
as  his  residence ;  Constantiua,  Britain,  Gaul,  and 
Spain,  with  Trevea  aa  hia  reaideooe;  Gale- 
ftaa,  Blyrictnn,  and  tile  whole  Kne  of  the  Dan- 
ube, with  Sirmium  as  his  rosidenco,    Tlie  wm-g  ! 
in  the  rdgn  of  Diocletian  are  related  in  the  livea 
of  hia  ooUeagaea,  dnoe  Diodetian  rarely  oom- 
manded  the  armies  in  person.   It  is  sufficient 
to  state  here  that  Britain,  which  had  maintained 
tta  independence  for  some  years  under  Carau- 
aius  and  Allectvb,  waa  restored  to  the  eni[)irc 
(290) ;  that  the  I'ersiana  were  dofented  aud 
obliged  to  sue  fur  peace  (298);  ami  tliat  the 
Manommani  and  other  barbarians  in  the  nortli 
were  alfui  driven  bnck  fiitm  the  Itrimnn  domin- 
ions,   liut  after  an  uuxious  reign  of  twonty-one 
Tears  Diocletian  longod  for  repose.  Acoord- 
Uvly,  on  tlie  first  of  Mav,  806,  he  abdicated  at 
Nioonaedia,  and  compelled  liis  reluctant  col- 
league Maaimian  to  do  the  same  at  Milaa  Dio- 
^tiaii  retired  to  his  nntivc  DHlnmtia,  and  passed 
the  remaiiuug  eight  years  of  lii^  life  near  Salona 
hi  pbiloeophic  retirement,  devoted  to  rural  pleaa- 
nres  and  the  cultivation  of  his  ti^irden.    He  died 
SIS.   One  of  the  most  meaiorable  events  iu  the 
reiga  of  Dldihtlaw  was  hb  iene  pariaeiitieB  of 
tiie  Chri«tians  (T^n:^)  to  wbkh  ht  WM  liitigrted 
faj  hia  ooUeague  Galeriua. 

IMntesa  (A<5dupof).  1.  SnvMined  Oamm, 
of  lasuB  in  Curia,  lived  at  AUxnndrea  in  the 
reign  of  Ftolemy  Soier,  who  ia  said  to  have 
|lvcn  Um  tibe  auraaua  of  Ormw  on  aecMint 
ef  his  inalality  t<  >  ilvo  at  onee  some  di'  iectic 
pnblem  propoaed  by  SUlpo,  when  the  •  ph»- 
leae|her»  were  dhnug  with  tiie  king.  *  akkraa 
la  said  to  hare  taken  that  <]iBgrace  r.  much  to 
heaeti  that,  after  hia  retom  fim  the  rcpaa^  nnd 


writing  a  treatise  on  the  probleni,  ha  dU  tl 

de«[»air.    According  to  aii'»thor  nocount,  he  di> 
rived  hia  surname  from  his  teacher, 
Cronus.   He  belonged  to  the  Me^uie 
of  philosophy,  of  which  he  was  the  head  Bf 
waa  celebrated  for  his  great  dialectic  skil^fai 
"  ~  he  ia  ealled  6  SumrmSr*  or  iuAmmm 
—2.  SircLca,  of  Agyrium  in  Sicily,  vru  » 
contemporary  of  Julius  Cceaar  and  Augiataa 
Li  order  to  ooOeet  materhda  fnr  Us  lnlory,lM 
travelled  over  a  great  part  of  Euntpe  and  Aa«, 
and  lived  a  long  time  at  Eome.  Ue  spent  ako- 
gettier  tinrty  years  upon  hia  wock.  tt  wm  »- 
titled  Bi6/.(ofl;  \ri  'ic-opiKj],  Th»  Mttoriod  Uhn- 
rift  Mid  waa  a  universal  history,  enibradqg  the 
period  from  tin  enriieit  mythical  ages  dove  k 
the  beginning  of  Ccaar'e  QaUic  wars.  It  %u 
divided  into  three  great  aaetioM,  and  ioto  (or^ 
hooka.    The  fint  aeotion,  which  consisted  of 
the  first  six  books,  oootaioed  the  history  ef  tti 
mythical  times  previous  to  the  Trojao  w. 
llie  second  bccUod,  which  consisted  of  elerai 
books,  contained  the  history  fixim  the  Troja 
war  down  to  th-'  d<  afJ)  of  Ah>x:un!Hr  the  Gr->E' 
The  third  mk-Hou,  which  coutaiiiud  lh<j  mw^:, 
ing  twenty-three  booka,  treated  of  Ibc  Listun 
fivini  tile  doatli  of  Alexfuider  down  to  tlie  U't^in 
uing  of  Csesar'a  Guilic  wars.    Of  lliis  nurk  adj 
the  foUownig  portions  are  extant  eotire:  M 
first  five  books,  which  cnitain  the  early  hiskcy 
of  the  Eastern  nations,  the  Egyptians,  .^SAio- 
piaaa,  and  Oreeka;  and  fromThoak  cIomb  ts 
book  twentv,  containing  the  historv  from  the 
seoood  Feraian  war,  KC.  480,  down  to  KH 
Of  the  remainhig  portion  there  are  extuft  a 
number  of  frainnento  and  the  Kxcorpta,  which 
are  pre^ved  parfljr  in  Fhutiua,  and  partij  ia 
the  £clogsB  made  at  the  eonmaad  of  Ooaihe 
tine  Porphymgenitus.     The  W(>rk  of  Diodorui 
ia  eonatruoted  upon  the  plan  of  aaaaki  and  the 
eventa  of  each  year  are  placed  one  alUr  tkt 
other,  without  any  internal  connectioa   In  ooDt- 
pUin^  his  work  l!Modorus  exercised  no  judgineot 
or  cntioism.    He  simply  collected  what  he  foml 
in  litK  different  authontiea,  nn<l  lhu»  jumbled ll> 
gcUier  history,  mythua,  aud  tictioo:  bs  4* 

Suently  misunderstood  authorities,  and  not  Ml* 
om  eontradiete  in  one  paiaage  what  be  has 
stated  in  anofhor.  But,  nevertheless,  the  OOOb 
pilation  is  of  grcjit  impurtance  t.o  uti,  on  aecooDt 
of  tiie  great  maaa  of  materiala  whidb  are  there 
collected  from  n  number  of  writers  wl)o*«VMrki 
have  perished.  The  best  editions  are  by  Wes- 
seling,  Amsterd.,  174ft,  2  vola.  foL,  reprinted  st 
Bipout,  1798,  Ac,  11  vols.  8vo;  and  by  Din- 
dorf,  Lips^  1828.  6  vols.  Sva— 8.  Of  Sioope;aa 
Athenian  comic  poet  of  the  middle  eoioMijr, 
flourished  S5S. — 4.  Of  Tyre,  a  peripatetic  pfii- 
loaopher,  a  disciple  aud  foUower  of  CnUiiiki^ 
whom  he  eneeeeded  aatha  hmA  of  the  Pmpa^ 
tctic  school  at  Atliena    He  flourished  B.C  HO 

IhfiDdxm  (AiodoTOf),  a  Stoio  philMopber  sad 
a  teneher  of  Oiaew^  in  whoee  house  he  iMir 
many  years  at  Rome.  In  his  later  y^srii 
Diocietua  booame  blind:  he  died  ia  Cieatv'i 
houM.  Bja  M,  and  Ml  to  hit  fttod  a  |Mp«lr 
of  about  one  hundred  thousand  sesterces. 

DidoiKas  iLtayivm).  1.  Of  AroLUMU  h 
Crete,  an  emfnent  nataral  pluloeopher,  Bvei  i> 
the  fifth  century  B.C.,  and  was  a  pupil-  »f  A:» 
wNte  A  week  m  tW  Ifwadia 
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lart*  «nlillcd  Tlepi  ^^uf,  On  Katurt,  in  which 
hp  appears  to  h:iv<»  tr^'atcd  of  physical  Bctoiifo 
m  Lbe  largest  souse  of  the  words. — 2.  Tho  Baby- 
toxiAX,  a  Stoic  pfaikMOpbcr,  wm  a  natiTe  of 
Scleucia  in  Babylorua,  yrm  educated  at  Athena 
under  Chryuppu^  and  succeeded  Zcno  of  Tar- 
Mi  m  Hm  bead  of  the  Stoic  mIiooI  at  Athens. 
Be  was  one  of  the  three  ambassadors  sent  by 
tU  AtheniaiiB  to  Rome  in  B.C.  155.  FidL  Oar- 
inuoKB,  0BITOLAI7R.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
eighty-eight — 3.  ITie  CvNtc  philosopher,  was 
bom  at  Binope,  in  Footus,  about  B.C.  412.  His 
iittar  tTM  a  iMBiMr  aanud  frmim  loctai^ 
who  was  convicted  of  some  swindling  transac- 
tioa,  in  coDsequeace  of  which  JUiogeoei  qutttad 
8iBop«  and  weat  to  Atliena.  Hb  youlb  u  itid 
to  have  been  spent  in  (ji^s<iliit<'  i  xt  ranaiMe ; 
but  at  AtheoB  his  atteatioa  was  arrestad^^ the 
^bnMler  of  AfltistbeiM*,  who  tt  Unt  diore  ham 
away.  Di->jonP9.  however,  could  not  be  pre- 
veo£ed  from  attiftoding  lum  eren  bj  blows,  out 
told  him  thathevoida  find  00  sUck  hard  enough 
to  ke«p  him  away.  Aotittiienes  at  last  relentwl, 
mtd  his  pupil  soon  plonged  into  tho  Dio«t  frantic 
oeeases  of  austerity  luui  moroseness.  In  sum- 
mer he  used  to  loU  Jo  hot  sand,  aod  io  wiotor 
to  embrace  statues  covered  with  «now;  he  wore 
coarse  cluthiug,  lived  on  Uie  pluiuest  ftxxi,  slept 
k  portiooet  or  in  the  street,  and  finally,  acooitl- 
in^'  to  tljc  common  story,  t<H)k  up  hi-  residence 
lu  a  tub  belonging  to  tho  Metruuui,  or  temple 
of  the  Mother  of  the  Qods,  thi  troth  of  this 
latter  tale  has,  however,  been  reasoimbly  dis- 
puted. In  spite  of  his  strange  ceueuUicities, 
uograes  appears  to  have  been  much  respected 
at  AthetH,  and  to  have  been  pnvilegcd  to  re- 
buke any  thing  of  which  he  disapproved.  He 
seems  to  have  ridiealed  and  despised  all  iutel- 
leetual  pursuit.**  which  did  n'>t  directly  and  ob- 
Tioialj  toad  to  some  inuuediate  pracueal  good. 
Ha  aSmad  Bteraiy  meo  toe  raadii^  about  fbe 
evils  of  Ulysses,  and  neglecting  their  own  ;  mu- 
ma»tm  for  strioging  the  lyre  hannouiously  while 
tt«y  left  tbeir  mlods  diieordant ;  men  of  MMOoe 
f'/r  troubling  themselves  alx'iit  the  moon  and 
stars,  while  they  ncglevted  what  lay  iuunodi- 
ildf  before  tbeiB ;  oniton  fir  leanung  to  say 
what  was  right,  but  not  to  })raetice  it  On  a 
voyage  to  i^iaa  he  was  taken  prisoner  br  pi- 
rates, and  earned  to  Crete  to  be  sold  as  a  Blave. 
Here,  when  he  was  asked  what  business  he 
onderetooei,  ho  answered,  "  How  to  command 
men.''  He  was  purchased  by  Xcniados  of  Cor- 
inth, OVW  Vbon  be  acquired  btieh  influence 
that  he  soon  received  from  him  hin  fniedom, 
was  iutrustcd  witli  tiie  cure  of  his  children,  and 
IMMd  bis  old  age  in  his  house.  During  his 
residence  at  Cormth  his  celehnitcd  iuteruew 
with  Alexander  the  Great  is  said  U>  have  taken 
plaee.  The  conversuliou  between  tbein  b<'i;iui 
oy  the  king's  sayiu^',  "  I  am  Alexander  the 
Oreat to  which  the  philo^pher  replied,  "  And 
I  am  Diogenes  the  Cynic"  Alexander  tben 
■eked  whether  he  could  oblige  him  in  any  way, 
and  received  no  answer  except,  Yet,  you  can 
stand  out  oC  Am  soailiine.'*  We  are  ftirther 
k>ld  that  Alexander  ndtnircn!  Piogenes  so  much 
tLat  be  eaid,  "  if  I  were  not  Alexander,  I  should 
wUb  to  U  DiogaiMK."  Dio|«Me  died  at  Oor- 
at  the  age  of  nearly  ninety.  B.C.  323. — 4. 
of  Laiirte  in  Cilicia,  oi  whose  li£i  w« 


have  no  partiouhirs,  probably  lived  m  the  second 
century  after  ChribL*  lie  wrote  the  Lives  of 
the  Philo!K>pher»  in  ten  books :  the  work  is  en 
titled  Tzepl  iiiuv,  doyftdruv^  KtU  uirfH^e-fftiirtmr  rda 

^O.oao^ig.  cvdoKifirjCilvTuv.  According  to  some 
allusions  which  occur  in  it,  he  wrote  it  for  a 
lady  of  rank,  who  ooeajpild  beraelf  witb  pbi* 
losophy,  and  who,  aceorauig  to  some,  was  Ar- 
ria,  the  friend  of  Galea  In  this  work  DkweiMi 
dividei  the  pbib»ophj  of  Hm  Oreeki  Into  Ifat 
Ionic  —  wlach  commences  with  Aoazimander 
and  ends  with  Clitomachus,  Ghrjalppus,  and 
Iteojfdirwtai-.aiMl  Ibe  Itdiaiv  lAiob  wm 
founded  by  Pythagoras,  and  ends  with  Enioii- 
rua.  Ue  reckooe  the  Soeratw  ediool,  witn  its 
yarions  «tnlfi<mHoDe,  a>  a  part  of  the  looie  pU> 
losophy,  of  whi<-h  ho  treats  in  the  fir.st  toveB 
books.  The  J^^leatioSk  witb  Meraelitus  and  the 
Skeptics,  are  fadoded  n  Hw  ItaBan  pUlosophy, 
which  occupies  the  eighth  and  ninth  books.  Kpi- 
ourus  and  his  philosophy  are  treated  of  in  toe 
tenth  book  with  particular  minuteness,  wbieb 
has  led  some  writers  to  tbe  belief  that  Diogenes 
himself  was  an  Epicureaa  The  work  is  of 
great  value  to  us,  as  Dicfpcnes  made  use  of  a 
great  number  «f  viitm  on  the  history  of  pU> 
lf)8ophy,  whose  works  are  now  Uwt ;  hut  it  is 
put  together  without  plan,  criticisiu,  or  eonneo- 
tion,  and  the  author  nad  evidently  no  oooo^ 
tion  of  the  real  value  and  dii^iity  of  philosopbt; 
The  best  editioua  are  by  MeiUim,  Anistero, 
1692,  S  vdb.  4S»K  and  Hubner  [and  Jacobita, 
with  tlie  commentary  of  Cosaubouj,  Lijw.,  4 
vols,  bvo,  lb2y-lbaa. — 5.  (Enomaus,  a  tragie 
poet,  wba  bc«aD  to  aibiUt  at  Athens  EC.  404. 

DiooE.M.^.vrs  {\io)  rvnavo^),  of  HeraclCa  on 
tho  Pootus,  a  diatinguishod  grammarian  io  the 
rei^  of  Hadrian,  wrote  a  Oratk  Leaieon,  from 
which  Uie  Lexicon  of  Hcsychius  seems  to  have 
been  almost  entirely  taken.  A  portion  of  it  ie 
still  extant,  oootaiumg  a  eoUoetuo  of  pruverba 
firs-t  prbtod  by  Schottus,  with  the  proverbs  of 
Zeuobius  and  SuiJas,  Anty.,  1612,  4to,  and  sub- 
sequently in  other  aditioaa  af  tba  PmnmuogmfM 
GroFci. 

DiomSa  {tH  Au^ta:  AMjjucMiif,  ^t(ytrv{-),  a 
demos  fai  Attioa  belongii^  to  tba  tribe  M^iM^ 
with  a  tem{Je  of  Hercules  ;  the  Diomean  gala  M 
Athens  led  to  thia  d«DUk    Kid:  n.  128,  b. 

DioMBBiji  \M^biM,  fiva  «MU  faktMi  b  til* 
Adriatic  Sea.  north  of  the  promontory  Oarganum 
in  Apulia,  named  after  Diomedea.  Vid.  Dio- 
KXOM.  The  largest  of  these,  called  Dbmedaa 
Insula  or  Trioienis  (now  Tremiti),  was  the  pla43a 
where  Julia,  tba  gmadrdaiigbtff  of  AugualM^ 

died. 

D10MKPE8  (Ato/ij^diir).  1.  Son  of  Tydeus  and 
IVipyle,  whetice  he  is  constantly  callctl  Tydides 
{^Yv6d6T)z),  succeeded  Adrastus  as  king  of  Ar- 
gos. — JJonteric  SUny.  TVdeua  fell  ki  tbe  ezpodt- 
tinii  (ij^aitist  Thebes,  while  his  son  Diomedea 
was  yet  a  Uiy ;  but  Diomedes  was  aiierward 
one  of  tbe  Epignoi  who  took  Tbebaib  He  wen^ 
to  Ti-oy  with  eighty  ships,  and  was,  next  to 
Achilles,  the  bravest  hero  io  the  Oreek  arm/. 
He  enjoyed  the  especial  protection  of  Hiuenra 
(Athena) ;  he  £t>ught  against  the  most  distio- 
gtiished  of  tbe  IVuiaaa^  such  aa  Hector  and 
i£oeai^  and  «v«a  nilb  tiha  ^oda  wbo  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  Trojium  He  thus  wounded 
botb  Yenua  (Aj)hnKlit«|)  and  Mara  (Area).— i4<Mr 
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Dioir  oABsnra. 


Btoriu.  Diumedes  and  Uivsaoii  Darrieil  off  tiae 
pH«i««wn  from  tbe  dty  t»  Troy,  diiee  H  ww 

believed  that  Troj  oould  not  be  taken  so  loiig 
M  Um  palladium  wm  within  its  valla.  Diumo- 
det  oamed  the  palladinm  -wiUi  him  to  Ai^ ; 
butt  Moording  to  others,  it  was  taken  from  hitii 
hy  Demopboo  in  Attica,  where  be  landed  one 
Quht  on  his  retuni  from  Troy,  without  knowing 
ivbere  be  was.  Vid.  Dxmophos.  Another  tra- 
dition »tAto(i  tlmt  Diomedes  restored  the  pal- 
ladium to  ^ucoA.  On  hii  arrival  m  Ai*g7>s 
Diomedes  found  his  wifa  JKpai»m.  living  in  adul- 
tery with  Ilippolytus,  or,  accordinsf  to  otbers, 
with  Cumetc'9  or  C^llabarus.  Tliis  misfortune 
befell  him  through  the  aogcr  of  \'(>nus  (Aphro- 
dite), whom  hv  had  wounded  before  Tmy.  He 
therefore  quitte<l  Argoa,  either  of  his  own  ac- 
Mfd,  or  he  was  ejcpellcd  bf  the  adulterers,  and 
went  to  ^ti>liH.  IJo  siibsiHjiipntlv  iitt<-mpted  to 
return  to  Airgos,  but  on  his  way  lK>me  a  storm 
threw  him  oa  the  coast  of  Daunia  in  Italy,  where 
ho  was  kindly  received  by  Daunus,  the  V'mg  of 
the  oountiy.  Diomedes  assisted  Daunus  in  his 
war  againt  the  Messapians,  mwriad  Bnippe, 
ttie  daught<T  of  DaunuH,  and  settled  in  D:iuuia, 
where  1m  died  at  an  advanced  age.  Ue  was 
b  one  of  the  ialaadi  off  Cape  Gargannm, 

vhich  were  called  after  him  the  l)ii>inedea[i 
Iriw"^*  Uie  companions  were  inconsolable  at 
fab  kea,  and  were  netamornhoied  into  birds 

{Avft  ZHoin'  Ji'(r),  wlu'i  li,  niifufful  of  their  origin, 
used  to  fly  iojfullj  toward  the  Qreek  bIuds,  but 
Id  avoid  ttoaa  m  the  "Roaum.  Aooonung  to 
others,  Diomedes  returned  to  Argiw,  or  disap- 
peared in  one  of  the  Diomedean  islands,  or  in 
ue  eoontry  of  the  HenetL  A  number  of  towns 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Italy,  such  as  Beneventum, 
Argos  Uippiou  (afterward  Argyripa  or  Arpi), 
Venusia,  Canui^ium,  Vcnafrunt,  firundisium,  <i:c^ 
mn  believed  to  hare  been  founded  by  Diome- 
des. A  plain  of  Apulia,  near  Salapia  lUKi  Coou- 
sium,  was  called  JJiomcdti  Campi  after  him.  lie 
was  worshipped  as  a  divine  being,  especially  in 
Italy,  where  statues  of  him  existed  at  Argyripa, 
Metapoutum,  Thurii,  and  other  places. — 2.  8oa 
of  Mars  (Ares)  and  Cyrcue,  kiag  of  tiie  Bbtones 
in  Thrace,  kiUed  by  llercules  on  neeouotof  lus 
mares,  which  he  fed  with  human  tlesh. 

DioMEDKs,  a  Latin  grammariaii,  probably  lived 
in  the  fourth  or  fiftli  eciitury  nfler  Cliri«t,  ari  l  U 
the  author  of  an  extant  work,  JJt  OrtUione  et 
Partibm  OraHomU  tt  Vmrtn  B«mm  Jfeframm 

libri  III^  printofl  in  the  Orammatica;  Latino; 
Auetoru  Antiqxti  of  Putschius,  4to,  UanoT,  1605 ; 

(■ad-  IB  tfie  Soriptorea  rei  metrien  of  Oaisferd, 
^xfiTd,  1887.  8vo  ;  but  only  tlio  ?A  book.] 

Di6MinoM  (AiWdwvjb  an  Athenian  command- 
flr  during  tiie  FeiBpoaiMrfaii  war.  He  was  one 
of  the  commanders  at  the  battle  of  Arginuso) 
(RC.  4Ur>),  and  was  put  to  death,  with  five  of  liis 
oolleagues,  on  his  return  to  Athens. 

Diorf  (AiW),  a  Syraeosaa^  aon  of  Hipimrinus, 
and  a  relation  of  Dionysiiu.  His  sister  An? 
tomaebe  was  the  second  wife  of  the  elder  Di- 
ooysius;  and  Dion  himself  was  married  to 
Arete,  the  daughter  of  DiouvBius  by  Aristom- 
aehe.  Dion  was  treated  by  Dionysius  with  the 
^NttMl  dittiDetioo,  and  was  employed  by  him 
m  many  servioes  of  trust  and  conndence.  Of 
this  close  connection  and  favor  with  the  tyrant 
fei'MMU  to  have  sfiflod  UBiaif  to  num  great 
S60 


wealth.   Ho  mude  no  opposition  to  the  succee 
sloD  of  tiie  younger  Dionysias  to  his  Esther's 

j>ower,  but  be  became  an  object  of  suspicion  to 
the  youthful  tyrant,  to  whom  he  also  made  him- 
self pownaUy  disagreeable  by  the  austerity  of 
his  iiianners.  Dion  appears  to  have  been  nat- 
urally a  man  of  a  proud  and  stem  character,  and 
having  beoome  an  ardent  i&eiple  of  Flato  wbea 
that  philosopher  visited  Syraea^o  iu  the  rei^ 
of  the  cider  Dionysius,  ho  carried  to  excess  the 
austerity  of  a  philosopher,  and  Tiewed  witti  m 
disguised  contempt  the  debaucheries  and 
solute  pleasures  of  his  ne^ew.  Trom  Uieoo  bo 
endeavored  to  withdraw  him  by  persuading  hit* 
to  invito  Plato  a  second  time  to  Syracuse  ;  but 
the  philosopher,  though  received  at  first  with 
tlie  utmost  distinction,  failed  in  obtaining  a  per- 
manent hold  on  the  mind  of  Diooysius  ;  and  the 
intrit^ues  of  the  op])osito  paT  ty.  headed  by  Phi- 
listus,  were  successful  in  jirocuring  the  bauiidj- 
ment  of  Dioa  Dion  retired  to  Athens,  where 
ho  live<l  in  habitual  intercourse  with  Plato  and 
lus  disciples;  but  Plato  having  failed  in  pro- 
curing his  recall  (for  whidi  purpose  he  had  • 
third  time  vi8it<rd  Syracuse),  and  Diouysius  bay- 
ing confiscated  his  property,  and  compelled  his 
^Hfe  to  muTj  ano&er  p«noo,  lie  detenniiMd 
on  attempting  the  e.\pnfsii>n  of  the  tyrant  by 
force.  Ue  suled  from  Zaoynthus  with  only  a 
small  feree,  and  obCdned  poeaewion  of  Syraeuw 
with«)ut  f)j)jv>»iti<>n  during  the  alisenco  of  Di*v 
nysius  in  Italy.  DiooysittS  returned  shortly  aft- 
erward, but  found  fainuelf  obliged  to  quit  Syr*- 
cose  and  sail  away  to  Italy,  leaving  Dion  un- 
disputed master  of  the  city,  £.0.  Ilia 
despotic  conduct,  however,  soon  flaued  great 
discontent,  and  the  people  complained  with  jus- 
tice that  they  hn<l  only  exchanged  one  tyraoi 
for  another.  He  caused  his  chief  oppooenL 
Heraclldes,  to  be  put  to  death,  and  contiscttoo 
the  property  of  his  adversaries.  Callippus^  rj» 
Athenian,  who  had  acconij)auied  him  fnmi 
Greece,  formed  %  ooospiracy  against  hlm^  aod 
c.'uisod  liim  to  be  ■miiiminatftd  in  hia  own  houas^ 
358. 

Droir  OtmSm,  tlw  historian,  was  dio  too  of 

a  Roman  senator,  Cassius  Aproiiiauus,  and  was 
bom  A.D.  156,  at  Niciea  in  fiiUwuia.  He  also 
bore  the  funiane  Oooeeianoa,  wbidi  be  dcrirad 
fioin  the  orator  Dion  rhrys/>stomu8  Cocceianns, 
bis  maternal  grandiather.  He  was  edoeated 
wMi  great  ears ;  be  aeeompomed  his  fiitber  t» 
Cilicia,  of  winch  be  had  the  administration  , 
and  after  his  father's  death  he  went  to  Kome, 
about  160.  He  was  straightway  made  a  seiMk 
tor,  and  frequently  pleaded  in  the  courts  of  jiM- 
Uce.  Ho  was  ssclile  and  quastw  under  Com- 
modos,  and  pnetor  under  SMotimhis  S^rerot, 
1 94.  He  accompanied  CaracaUn  on  bis  journey 
to  the  East ;  he  was  appointed  by  Macrinus  tn 
the  government  of  Pergnmus  and  Smyrna,  218  ; 
was  eotiHiil  about  220 ;  proet>ruiul  of  Africa  224| 
under  Alexander  Severus,  by  wh->m  he  was 
sent  as  legate  to  Dabnatia  iu  226,  and  to  Pno» 
nonia  in  227.  In  the  latter  provineo  he  reetorid 
strict  discipline  among  the  troops,  which  ear- 
cited  the  discontent  of  the  prsDt4>nans  at  Rome, 
who  demanded  his  life  of  Alexander  SeveniH. 
But  the  emperor  protected  him  and  raised  him 
to  his  second  oonsulship^  229.  Dion,  lu>w«Ter. 
retired  to  Cnmpania,  aiM  ibortibr  aftarwnrd  o|^ 
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tamed  pemiU^m  uf  tho  emperor  to  return  to 
his  native  Ufwn  Nictea,  were  bo  poMed  the  rc- 
mainiler  of  liif>  life  and  died.  Diou  •wrote  several 
hi^titrical  woi  ka,  but  tho  riiosl  important  waa  a 
History  of  Hume  ('PufuicKff  tcropia),  in  eighty 
books,  fnun  tb<?  Winding  of  Jyicas  in  Italy  to 
A-D.  22i),  the  year  in  which  Dion  returned  to 
Nicjea.  Unfortunately,  only  a  eomparatively 
unall  portion  of  this  work  has  cnnio  down  to 
oa  entire.  Of  the  first  thirty -ftiur  books  we  pfjs- 
seM  oaly  fra^^ments ;  but  since  Zonaras.  in  his 
AnnaK  chiefly  followed  Dion  Cassiiis,  we  may 
r^^ard  the  Annals  of  Zi>naras  us  to  some  extent 
an  epitome  of  Dion  Cassius.  Of  the  tliirty-fifth 
book  we  posjiess  a  considerable  fragment,  and 
fh»m  the  tuirty-sucth  btH>k  to  the  fifty-fourth  the 
work  is  extant  complete,  and  embruees  tho  his- 
tory from  tho  wars  of  Lueullus  and  Cn.  Pom- 
pcy  against  Mithradate^.  down  to  the  death  of 
Agrippa,  B.C.  1(».  Of  the  remaining  books  we 
have  only  the  epitomes  made  by  Xiphilious  and 
ethers.  Dion  Caesiijs  treate<l  tin?  history  of  the 
republic  with  brevity,  but  gave  a  more  minute 
account  of  those  cveuta,  of  which  he  had  been 
himself  an  eye-witness.  He  consulted  origiiml 
authorities,  and  disj>laye«l  great  judgment  and 
(iiserimiuation  in  the  use  of  them,  lie  had  ac- 
quired a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  subjoft,  and 
ha  notions  of  the  ancient  Iloniaii  institutions 
»crc  fiir  more  c<»rrect  than  those  of  his  prede- 
cessors, such  as  Dionysius  of  IIalic:inia5sus. 
fhe  best  editions  arc  by  Reimarus.  Hamb., 
175«3-52,  2  vols.  foL,  and  by  Sturz,  Lips.,  1824. 
9  Tols.  Svo. 

Diox  CurtsootShis,  that  is,  the  golden- 
ttK'Uthed.  a  surname  given  to  him  on  account 
ttf  his  eloquence,  lie  also  bore  the  surname 
Cooceiauus,  which  he  derived  from  the  Emperor 
Cuvceins  Nerva,  with  whom  he  was  very  in- 
tinute.  He  was  b<»m  at  Prusa,  in  liitJiynia, 
kbiHit  the  middle  of  the  first  century  of  our  erti. 
lie  recciveil  a  careful  educati«m,  mcreased  his 
knowledge  by  travelling  ui  different  ctiuutries, 
■od  came  to  Rome  in  the  time  of  Ve»pa.<ian, 
but  haxing  incurre<l  tlie  suspicions  of  Domitian. 
was  obliged  U)  leave  the  city.  On  the  advice 
tif  the  Delphic  oracle,  he  put  on  a  bogijars  dress, 
uil\  in  tills  et)ndjtiou  visite<l  Thruco.  ilysia, 
tieythia,  and  the  country  of  the  Oeta*.  After 
thf  murder  of  Donutian,  A.D.  &6,  Dion  used  his 
ioflueDce  with  the  army  stationed  on  the  fron- 
tier in  favor  of  hi*  friend  Nerva,  and  sprtus  t*> 
lave  returned  to  Rome  iumietliatt-ly  nft<  r  hi»  ac- 
cession. Trajan  also  entertaiued  the  highest 
Mteem  for  Dion,  and  showed  him  the  most 
marked  favor.  Dion  died  at  Rome  abotit  A.D. 
IIT.  Dion  ChryjKtstom  is  the  most  eminent  of 
lbs  Greek  rhetoricians  and  sophists  in  the  time 
«f  the  Roman  empire.  There  are  extant  eighty 
•(  his  oratitHis ;  out  they  arc  more  like  essays 
•V  |)oliti<^l.  moral,  and  philosophic.-il  siibjectii 
than  real  oratioa**,  of  which  th<y  li:ive  only  Uie 
fcrm.  We  find  among  them  '/.I'tyoi  Tqi'i  .inoi'/.- 
tiar  or  /yi)ot  (laot/uKoi,  four  orationx  a<ldr('>scd 
to  Trajan  on  the  virtues  of  a  sovereign ;  Sto-^ 
H}^  ^  rrepl  TT/jarrWof,  on  the  troubles  tj»  whieh 
meo  txf»»e  themselves  by  desertiuL;  the  puth 
>■<(  nature,  and  on  the  difficulties  which  a  i^oxer- 
mgn  has  to  ci>oouutcr-,  essays  on  slavery  and 
ttocdom ;  on  the  means  of  attaining  cnuaeiiee 
■  u  orator ;  political  discourses  addressed  to ' 


i  various  tiiwns  ;  on  subjecta  of  ethics  and  pnw 
tical  philoso])hy ;  and,  lastly,  orations  on  mvtb- 
icjU  subjects  and  show-speeches.  All  tfies* 
orations  are  written  in  pure  Attic  Greek,  and, 
although  tainted  with  the  rhetorical  dmbellisb- 
ments  of  the  age,  are  distiuguished  by  their  re 
fined  and  elegant  style.  The  best  editions  arc 
by  Reiske,  Lips,  1784,  2  voU.,  and  by  Eniperius, 
Bnius.,  1844. 

D10.V.EA.     r»ci  DiO.NE. 

DioNK  (AtuvTi),  daughter  of  Oceanus  and  T« 
thys,  or  of  C<e1u8  (Uranus)  and  Terra  (Ge),  or 
of  iEtiier  and  Terra  (Ge).  She  wa*  beloved  by 
Jupiter  (Zeus),  by  whom  she  became  the  moth- 
er of  Aphrodite  (Veuu8)L  She  received  her 
daughter  in  Olympus  when  she  was  wounde<l 
by  Diome<le«.  \'euu8  (Aphrodite)  is  hence  call- 
ed DioNiEA,  and  this  epithet  is  frequently  ap- 
plie<i  to  any  thing  sacred  to  Venus  (AphroditeY 
Hence  we  find  JJtouaum  antrum  (Hor.,  Cariii^  ii, 
1,  89),  and  iJionom*  Casar  (Virg,  AV/.,  ix,  47), 
because  Cwsar  claimed  descent  from  Venus,  who 
is  sometimes  also  called  Dione. 

DioNfsfirtj  (A/ovv<T<Of).  L  Hittorical.  1.  The 
fielder,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  son  of  Uermoerates, 
born  Ji.C.  4.30.  He  was  born  in  a  private  but 
Dot  low  station,  nnd  began  life  as  a  clerk  in  a 
pubh'c  office.  He  was  one  of  the  partisans  of 
llennocrates,  tlie  leader  of  the  aristoerutienl  jiar 
ty,  and  wa«  severely  wounded  in  the  attempt 
wliicli  Ilenni)crates  made  to  effect  by  firce 
his  restoration  fronj  exile.  He  subsequently 
served  in  the  great  war  against  the  Carthjiginiims, 
who  had  invaded  Sicily  under  Hannibal,  the  son 
of  (iisco,  and  successively  reduced  and  destroyed 
Selinus,  Himera,  and  Agrigentimi.  These  dis- 
asters, anil  especially  the  failure  of  the  Syra- 
cut<an  general.  Daphnaius,  to  relieve  Agrigen- 
tum,  had  creatcfl  a  general  spirit  of  discontent 
and  alarm,  of  which  Dion^sius  skillfully  availed 
himself.  He  succeeded  m  procuring  a  decree 
for  dejK.sing  the  existing  generals,  and  apjmint- 
ing  others  in  their  stead,  among  whom  was 
Dionysius  himself,  B.C.  406.  His  efforts  were 
fnim  this  time  directed  toward  Bup[>lantiug  his 
new  colleagues  and  obtaining  the  sole  direction 
of  affaire.  These  efforts  were  crowned  with 
success.  In  the  following  year  (405^,  the  other 
generals  were  de|)08ed,  and  Dionysius,  though 
only  twenty-five  years  of  age,  was  aj>i»iiited 
sole  general,  with  full  powei-s.  From  tliis  po- 
rit^d  we  may  date  tlie  eomnjcucement  of  liia 
reigu,  or  tyranny,  which  continued  without  in- 
terruption for  thirty-eight  years.  His  first  step 
was  to  procure  the  appointment  of  a  body  guard, 
which  he  speedily  increased  to  the  number  of 
one  thousand  men;  at  the  same  time,  he  in- 
duced tlie  Syracusans  to  double  the  pay  ol  all 
the  troo{)6,  and  took  every  means  to  ingmliate 
himself  with  tlie  mercenaries.  By  his  marr'age 
with  the  daughter  of  Hermoerates,  he  sec  u-cd 
to  himself  the  support  of  all  the  reniainin|r  par- 
tisans of  that  lea<ler.  He  converted  the  ismud 
»>f  Ortygia  into  a  strong  fortress,  in  which  lie 
txKik  up  his  own  residence.  After  C4>ncludiug 
a  peace  with  Carthage,  and  putting  down  a 
fomiidable  insurrection  in  Syracuse,  he  began 
Ui  <lirect  his  arms  against  the  other  cities  of 
Sicily.  Naxos,  Cataua,  and  Leontini  success 
ively  fell  into  his  ix>wer,  either  by  force  or 
treachery.     For  several  vears  after   this  he 
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preparatknt  far  Nnewiog  the  war  mUh  I 

Curtbnge.    In  397  he  declared  war  ng;ain8t  Car-  , 
Uiage.  At  first  be  met  with  great  suooeas,  but  in 
M5  U»  ieat  was  totiilly  defeated,  and  he  waa  | 
obliged  to  shut  himself  up  within  the  walls  of 
SynMUMb  where  he  wae  beaieged  by  Ute  Car- 
tiSaginiua  hodi  hf  aea  and  laad.  A  peatflanee 

ehortly  after  broke  out  in  the  Carthaginian  camp, 
and  greatly  reduced  the  eoemy,  whereupon  Di- 
ODyuus  euddenlr  attacked  the  enemy  both  by 
aea  and  land,  defeated  the  amiy,  and  burned 
great  part  of  their  fleet.  The  Carthagiuians 
were  now  obliged  to  withdraw.  In  393  they  re- 
newed the  war  with  no  better  Buccesa,  and 
in  392  they  concluded  a  peace  with  Dionysiua. 
Thia  treaty  left  Dionysius  at  leisure  to  continue 
the  amhitioua  projects  in  which  he  had  prerioua- 
ly  eosraped  ag^ninfit  the  Greek  oitioa  in  Italy. 
He  formed  an  alUance  with  the  Lucauiaus,  aud 
enmad  onr  into  Italy.  He  subdued  Ganloaia, 
Hipponium  and  Rhej^um,  387.  He  was  in 
close  oUiiiUce  witii  the  Locrians ;  and  his  power- 
ful fleets  gave  him  the  oonunand  both  of  the 
Tyrrhenian  and  Adriatic  Seas.  He  was  now  at 
the  summit  of  his  greatness,  aud  during  the 
twenty  years  that  wapaad  ftwn  fhu  penod  to 
his  derith,  he  po98o9se<l  an  amount  of  power 
and  influence  tar  exceeding  those  ejyoye«l  by 
any  other  Gredc  before  the  time  of  Alexander. 
During  this  time  he  was  tvioe  cn^j^ed  again 
in  war  with  CartbaKe,  nainebr,  in  883,  when  a 
treaty  was  eondodeo,  by  wfaub  the  BiTer  Haly- 
ous  was  fi.xed  as  the  Ixjuudary  of  the  two  pow- 
ers ;  and  offua  in  368,  in  the  middle  of  which 
war  DiooyBtaa  died  at  Syraetise,  867.  SBa  last 
illness  id  sail!  to  have  been  brought  on  by  ex- 
oeeaive  feasting;  but^  according  to  some  ac- 
eoonta,  hia  death  waa  hu^mrd  by  his  medieal 
uttcudaots,  in  order  to  secure  the  succession  for 
hia  son.  After  the  death  of  his  first  wif«^  Dio- 
nydoB  hid  married  ahnoat  eoEBctly  at  the  aame 
time — some  said  even  on  the  same  day — Doris, 
a  Locrian  of  distinguished  birth,  and  Aristom- 
■ehe,  a  Syracuaan.  the  daughter  of  his  supporter 
Hipparinus,  and  the  hi^t<  r  of  Dion.  Bv  Doris 
he  had  three  children,  of  which  the  elaest  was 
the  iiieoessor,  Dionysius.  The  character  of 
DionysioB  has  been  drawn  in  tiia  Uadrast  colors 
by  many  ancient  writers ;  he  appears,  indeed,  to 
have  become  a  sort  of  type  of  a  tyrant,  iu  it.s 
worst  seaise.  In  hia  latter  years  he  became  ex- 
tremely suspicious,  and  apprehensive  of  treach- 
ery even  from  his  nearo.st  friends,  and  is  said  to 
hava  adopted  the  most  excessive  ]N'ecautions 
to  guard  apufi!»t  it.  Many  of  these  stories  have, 
however,  an  uir  of  great  exa^cratiou.  (Cic, 
TWc,  V,  20.)  He  buUtthe  ternole  prison  call- 
ed Lautumia*,  which  waa  cut  out  of  the  solid 
rock  in  the  part  of  Syracuse  named  Kpipolce. 
Vid.  Diet  of  Antt  fut  iMrrumM.  Dionysius 
was  fond  of  uteraturc  and  the  arts.  He  adorn- 
ed Syracuse  with  splendid  temples  and  other 
publio  e<fifiees^  ao  as  to  raider  it  unquestiooa^ 
bly  the  greatest  of  all  Greok  cities.  He  was 
himself  a  ooet,  iind  repeatedly  contended  fur 
(be  prise  flf  tragedy  at  Atibeos.  Here  he  seT>  I 
crnl  time.s  obtained  the  second  lUid  third  prizes  ; 
nd,  fluallyj  just  before  bis  death,  bore  away 
dbe  first  prize  at  the  Lensea,  -with  a  play  c«lled  < 
"The  Ransom  of  Hector."  He  sought  Ukj  so- 
daty  of  men  distinguished  in  Uteratiiro  and! 
268 


philoeonhy,  entertajnug  the  poet  FlflmBaum  il 

nis  table,  and  inviting  Plato  to  Syracuse.  He, 
however,  soon  after  sent  the  latter  away  from 
Sieily  b  disgraoe;  sod  thourii  the  story  of  his 
having  eaueed  him  to  be  sold  as  a  slave,  as  well 
as  that  of  hia  haviiw  sent  Philoxenus  to  the 
atone  qoairies  for  rimculirig  liia  bad  Toreai^  ars 
probably  gross  exaggerations,  they  ma>T  mM 
have  been  so  £ftr  founded  in  £act  thai  mi  ift* 
teroonrse  with  these  persooe  was  intermpted 
by  some  sudden  burst  of  capricious  violence. — 
2.  The  Youuger,  son  of  the  preceding,  succeed- 
ed his  father  aa  tyrant  of  Syr8eaa^  B.O.  Vfl. 
He  was  at  this  time  under  thirty  vears  of  age  ; 
he  had  been  brought  up  at  his  iktLer's  court  in 
idleness  and  luxury,  and  studiously  precluded 
from  taking  any  part  in  public  afikirs.  The  as- 
cendency which  Dion,  and,  through  his  means, 
i'lato.  obtained  for  a  time  orer  his  mind,  waa 
undermined  by  flatterers  and  the  compauiooa  of 
hia  pleasures.  Yet  his  court  was  at  tnis  time  a 
great  place  of  resort  for  philosophers  oud  men 
of  letters :  besides  Plato,  whom  he  iudnead  hf 
the  most  urgent  entreaties  to  pay  him  a  seo>*»nd 
visitt  Aristippus  of  Cyreue,  KuUoxua  of  Cuidus, 
Spenaippui,  and  others,  are  etatod  to  have  spent 
some  time  with  liim  at  Syracuse ;  and  he  culti 
vatcd  a  friendly  iut^jrcourse  with  Archytas  and 
the  Pythagoreans  of  Magna  Oriecia.  Dion,  wba 
had  been  banished  by  Dixny.'^ius,  returned  to 
Sicily  in  357,  at  the  head  of  a  small  force,  with 
the  avowed  ohjeet  of  dediroafaig  JXaaytim. 
Tlio  latter  was  absent  from  Syracu.^e  at  tl»e 
time  that  Dion  landed  in  Sicily ;  but  ho  instant- 
ly retrnved  to  Syraene,  where  the  citadel  stfll 
held  out  for  him.  But,  finding  it  impossible  to 
retain  his  power,  be  sailed  away  to  Italy  witb 
hia  most  Tafaable  property,  and  time  mi  tiie 
sovereignty  after  a  rcign  of  twelve  years,  356. 
He  now  repaired  to  Locri,  the  native  city  of  hb 
mother,  Doris,  where  he  waa  reoeiTed  m  the 
most  friendly  manner;  but  he  made  liimself 
tyrant  of  the  dt^,  and  is  said  to  have  treated 
the  inhabitants  with  the  utmost  cruelty.  AlUr 
remaining  at  Locri  ten  years,  he  availed  Imn- 
self  of  the  internal  dissensions  at  Syracuse  to 
recover  possession  of  his  power  in  that  ciW, 
346.  The  Locrias  took  sldvantage  of  bis  ab- 
sence to  revolt  against  him,  and  wreaked  their 
Vengeance  iu  the  most  cruel  manner  on  his  wife 


and  daughters.  He  contiDned  to  reign  in  Sy 
cuse  for  the  next  three  years,  till  Tini<Jeoo 
eanie  to  Sicily  to  deliver  the  Greek  cities  of  the 
island  from  the  tyrants.  As  he  was  unable  to 
resist  Timoleon,  be  surrendered  the  ciUidel  into 
the  hands  of  the  latter  on  condition  ot  being  al- 
lowed to  depart  m  safety  to  Corinth,  843.  Hera 
he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  a  jirivate 
condition,  and  is  said  to  have  frequented  low^  oom> 
pany,  and  fuide  gradually  into  a  rwf  degndad 
and  abject  Ftate.  Acconling  to  some  writer?, 
he  was  reduced  to  support  himself  by  kcepiiig  a 
school ;  others  eay  that  be  beeame  one  of  the  at* 
tendants  on  the  rites  of  Cybelfl^  a  set  of  mendi- 
cant priests  of  the  lowest  olaaai — 8.  Tyrant  of 
Heradte  on  tiie  Emdne^  aon  of  CflearaiQa,  •«>• 
eeedeil  his  brother  Timotheus  in  the  tjTanny 
about  B.C.  338.  He  is  said  to  have  been  tlia 
mildest  and  justest  of  all  tiie  tyrants  (hat  had  ever 
lived.  He  married  Amastri^,  nieoe  of  Darius. 
In  806  he  assumed  the  title  of  ki^g,  and  died 
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Aertly  afterwmrd  ftt  tb«  ag«  of  66.  U«  u  said 
t»  b»i^  bMD  «holBtd  bj  hb  vmu  6^ 

II.  LiUrarii.  1.  Sumaniod  AnEorAGiTA,  be 
«ftaM  be  WM  OM  of  the  oouooi  of  the  Areopa- 
ynm  eooTWifid  8t  Pftar*  yrmMsxg  at 
Atbc-os.  Tlioro  ure  exlaiit  several  works  uu<ler 
hu  oamc^  whicl^  however,  ooold  aeareely  bave 
beea  williiu  btfcfe  tiba  fillb  eanturx  of  our  era. 
—2.  CiTo.  Fui  CATa — 8.  Sunuuned  Chalous 
(4  JLa^ovrX  ><>  Attio  poet  ai>d  orator,  who  de- 
rived hia  lumame  from  hit  baTing  advised  the 
AdleniaiiB  to  ooio  brass  mooey  for  tba  purpose 
of  fiMilitatiiig  traffic  Of  his  oratory  we  know 
Dothing;  but  bis  poems,  chiefly  elegies,  are 
often  referred  to  and  quoted,  tie  was  ooe  of 
the  leatiers  of  the  colony  to  Thurii  ia  Itnly,  B.C. 
444. — 4.  Of  HAUc-Au.>Ai»f>i«,  a  celebrated  rhet- 
eriekin,  eame  to  Rome  about  B  O.  S9,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  himself  acquainted  with  the 
LuUu  language  and  literature.  He  lived  at 
Ilome  on  terms  of  frieodship  with  many  dis- 
tinguished men,  such  as  Q.  .dEllius  Tubero,  and 
the  rhetorician  CaM:ilius;  and  he  remained  in 
the  city  for  twenty-two  years,  till  Ua  d<>>h. 
B,C.  7.  His  principal  work,  which  lu'  coniposed 
at  Kome  at  the  later  perio«l  of  his  life,  whs  a  hia- 
iMy  9t  Roma  io  twanty-tfivo  booha,  «otitl«d  'Pw- 
uQiKTj  'Apxato/  nyUt.  It  poiitniriod  the  history  of 
Botue  from  the  mythical  times  down  to  B.C. 
M4,  HI  wUeb  yew  tht.birtory  of  Polybtus  be- 
gins "with  the  Punic  wars.  Tho  first  iiuie  b  x  ks 
alooe  are  oonplete ;  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
w»  have  tiw  greater  part;  and  of  tba  rcmaiii- 
;n<  niiit'  -wo  poMcss  nothing  but  fnigtneuttj  and 
exUacta,  JUionysius  traatwl  the  early  history 
«f  Sen*  with  great  mbutancii.^  TlU  tlmo 
books  extant  du  not  carry  the  hwtwrj  btjood 
fiLC.441,  so  that  the  eleventh  book  breaks  off 
fmj  BooD  after  the  deceravtral  legislati<Hi. 
Tbis  peculiar  minuteness  in  the  early  history, 
however,  was,  in  a  great  measure,  the  conse- 
quence of  the  object  he  had  proposed  to  him- 
self, and  wbiefak  m  ba  Idniself  states,  was  to  re* 
more  the  erroiie«ni»  notinnn  whioh  the  Greeks 
eotcrtaiiied  with  regard  to  iiotno's  greatness. 
JXoo^aiaa  had  no  aunr  notions  about  the  early 
constitution  of  Rome,  niui  wu.-*  led  nstniy  by  Uie 
nature  of  the  institutions  which  he  saw  in  his 
eWD  day,  and  thus  makes  innumemble  mis- 
takes in  treating  of  tho  hii'tory  of  the  constitu- 
tiuo.  Ue  introduces  numerous  speeches  in  his 
varit,  which,  though  written  with  artistio  skill, 
nevertheless  show  that  Dionysius  was  a  rlu-t- 
oriciau,  itot  ho  historian,  and  still  less  a  states- 
Ban.  Diooysius  also  wrota  Tarioos  riMtorioal 
and  critical  works,  which  abound  with  the  most 
aM|ttiuta  remarks  and  criticisms  on  the  works 
ff  tba  eUiBsiaal  writara  of  Ch^taea.  Tb^  sbow 
Ibatbe  was  a  greater  critic  than  historian.  The 
Mlowiog  are  the  extant  works  of  tbis  cUss : 
L  Texvtj  driTopiKrj,  addrwMd  to  one  Soboemlsa, 
part  of  w  liich  is  certaiolj  murious.  2.  Utpl 
9w6iattti  ivofidruv,  traata  of  oratorieal  power, 
aad  eo  tiie  oombinatioo  of  vorda  aoeornng  to 
the  different  styles  of  oratory.  8.  Tiiv  u 
awoif,  oootaina  eharacteristiea  of  poets^  from 
Komer  down  to  Euripides,  of  soma  biitoriaoB, 
.tucb  as  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Philistua,  Xen- 
opbon,  and  Theopompus,  and,  lastly,  of  some 
philosophers  and  oratura.   4.  Utpl  rwv  upxoiuv 


j  the  most  eminent  Oradc  orators,  of  whidi  w« 
jnow  posacas  enly  tbe  first  three  sections,  on 
Lyaias.  Isocrates,  and  Isaeus.  The  other  three 
sections  treated  of  Demosthenes,  Hyperid.^, 
and  ifisehines ;  bat  they  are  lost,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  first  part  of  tba  imrth  sectaoi^ 
which  treated  of  the  oratorical  power  of  Demoa- 
thenes.  6.  'En-ayroA^  irpdc  'Afifialov,  a  letter  to 
his  friend  Aramsus,  in  which  he  shows  that 
most  of  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  had  been 
delivered  before  Aristole  wrote  his  Rhetorio^ 
and  consequently  that  Demosthcnea  had  (to* 
rived  no  instruction  from  Aristotle.  6.  'Eir(o«- 
roA^  irpd^  Vvaiov  Uofinijiov,  was  written  by  Di- 
ooysius with  a  view  of  justifyiBf  ttia  valkwr^ 
ble  oj)inion  which  he  had  expressed  upon  Plato, 
and  which  Pompey  had  censured.   7.  Uepl  rov 

•}pat>{u^  lAiufulruv,  was  written  by  Dionysius  at 
Uie  request  of  his  friend  Tubero,  for  the  purpose 
of  wphlning  naore  minataly  wbaft  ba  bad  vrfl^ 
ten  on  Tliucydides.  As  Dionysius  in  this  work 
looks  at  the  great  historian  from  his  rhetorical 
point  of  viaw,  bia  jodgmeol  is  oftao  la^osl  and 
mcorrect  8.  Tlrpl  tuv  tov  OovKvitiov  Idtufid- 
Tuv,  addressed  to  Ammasus.  9.  ^eivaprpft  a 
very  ▼alnable  trsatisa  on  tba  life  and  ormtioM  of 
Dinarchus.  The  best  editions  of  the  complete 
works  of  Dionvsius  are  by  Sylburg,  Frankf., 
16M,  t  Tola,  fol.,  reprimad  at  Leipzig,  1691 ; 
by  Hudson,  Oxon.,  1*704,  2  vols,  fol.;  and  by 
I  Keiske,  Lipa,  1774,  6  vols.  8va— 6.  Of  HcaA- 
I OLBA,  son  St  Tbeophantoi^  waa  a  pupil  of  Zeno, 
and  adopted  the  tenets  of  the  stoics ;  but,  in 
1  cosaequenoe  of  a  most  painful  complaint,  he 
I  abniidoDad  flia  Stoic  philosophy,  and  joined  the 
Eleatics,  whose  doctrine,  that  i/Aov^  and  the 
absence  of  pain  was  the  highest  good,  had  more 
charms  for  him  than  the  austere  etliics  of  the 
Stoa.  This  renunciation  of  his  former  oread 
drew  upon  him  the  nickname  of  /ieradnirvn^, 
u  0^  tbe  renegade.  He  died  in  bis  eightieth 
year  of  voluntary  starvation.  He  WlOtS  aovatal 
works,  all  of  which  are  lost  Cicero  censures 
him  for  having  mixed  up  verses  with  his  prose, 
I  and  for  his  wafltof  el^ance'and  refinemenir-* 
6.  Of  MAi.NfrsiA,  a  distinguished  rhetorician, 
,  taught  in  A  bin  between  EC.  70  and  77,  when 
I  Cicero  visited  the  East — 7.  Of  MiUBRM,  OM 
of  the  earliest  (J reek  historians,  and  n  contcra- 
I  porary  of  HecaUbus,  wrote  a  history  of  Persia.— 
j  a  of  M)TiLKNB,  sumamed  ftyistiMafcfon,  tangbt 
tit  Aloxnndrea  in  tho  first  century  B.C.  He 
wrote  u  prose  work  on  the  Argonauts,  which 
waa  consulted  by  Diodoros  Sioulusw — 9.  Sia^ 
named  PxaiEa&TEs,  from  his  being  tbe  author 
of  a  irepii^^Tjatc  rvf  y^f,  which  ia  still  extant ; 
probably  lived  about  A J>.  800.  Tba  wcrk  aoi^ 
tains  a  description  of  the  wbola  earth,  in  hex- 
ameter verse,  and  is  written  in  a  terse  and  el*- 
gant  styl«k  It  enjoyed  great  popularity  ia  an* 
cit  tit  tinie?.  Two  translations  or  paraphrases 
of  it  were  made  by  liomans,  ons  bv  Bonia  Fca* 
toa  Avienua  (aid  Arwamy,  and  iha  otber  07 
the  gramnmrian  Prfiaiap.  Vi^I.  PaisciAKUs. 
The  best  edition  of  tba  ordinal  is  bv  Bembardy, 
Lips.,  I82«^ia  Of  Borate  SB  Atbanlni  aoaotle 
poet  uf  the  middia  eeawdy<  IL  Sumamed 
faBAZ,  from  bia  fiitbar  bdng  »  TlmMaan,  waa 
"ft  nilifa  eitbar  of  Alanndrea  or  By* 
,  HaitalM  «rilad  A  Bbodk%bMMM 
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«t  oue  tiin«  be  rwtded  at  Bbodn,  tnd  pcf^  hh 

•ti-uctions  there.  He  also  taught  at  Kotue,  about 
li.C.  80.  He  was  a  vety  celebratod  grammariao ; 
kwt  the  ooly  one  of  his  worin  wfateh  has  come 
4o«0  to  US  is  a  small  trcatue  entitled  rix^n 
YpttfifttiTiKq,  which  became  the  basis  of  all  subse- 
quenl  grammars,  and  was  a  standard  book  io 
grammar  schools  for  many  oenturies. 

III.  Ard^tK  1.  Of  Arpos,  a  statuary,  flour- 
ished B  C.  476. — 2.  Of  Colophon,  a  painter,  con- 
teniixirnry  with  Polyfooin  of  Thuoe,  wbose 
works  h(*  imitated  in  every  other  respect  except 
iu  graudtuc.  Aristotle  {^J'oct.,  2)  says  that  IV 
lygnotus  paiiit<-d  tiie  likenesses  of  men  better 
tnau  the  origiuals,  Pau?on  inadc  them  worse,  nnd 
Dionysius  just  like  them  (d^o/oi/f).  It  seems 
from' this  that  the  pietorci  01  DioDyiitM  were  de- 
doient  in  the  ideal. 

[DioNYsdnoaua  {Aiowaodupof),  a  ikeotian,  who 
ia  roetitioned  by  Dtodome  Bieani  M  tlM  author 
of  a  history  of  Oreece  which  eme  doiVB  te  the 
time  of  Pluiip  of  Macedon.] 

DioirfsoroLn  (Aioydeev  irtXir),  a  town  in 
Phrygia,  W!i>iii;i?i?  to  tlio  conventu-^  jnridicus  of 
Apamea,  founded  by  Attains  nod  Kumeues. 

Dnwtaoa  (Aidwooc  or  Aiupvaof},  the  youth* 
ful,  i)eautiful.  hut  cflTeniinnte  jfod  of  wine.  He 
ie  alao  called,  both  by  Qreeks  and  Romana,  Bao- 
am  (Bdicxof).  that  tt^  the  noiey  or  notooa  god, 
which  was  orijjimdiy  a  mere  epithet  or  surname 
of  Dionysus,  and  doee  not  oocur  till  after  the 
time  of  Herodotoa.  Aeeording  to  the  ooramou 
tradition,  Diooysus  (Bacchus)  was  the  son  of 
Jupiter  (&tts)  aud  Semele,  the  daughter  of 
Oadmua  of  Tliebes,  though  other  traditioDe 
give  him  a  different  pnretttage  and  a  different 
birth-place.  It  was  generally  believed  that 
when  Semele  was  pregtiant,  the  waa  persuaded 
bf  Jono  (Hera),  who  appeared  to  her  in  disguise, 
to  reqneat  the  father  of  the  go<i8  to  appear  to 
her  hi  the  same  glory  and  majesty  in  which  he 
waa  aocustomed  to  approach  hu  own  wife  Jut>o 
(Hern).  Jupiter  (Zeus)  unwillingly  cr)mplicd, 
and  appeared  to  her  io  thunder  and  iightning. 
Semele  w  as  tenified  and  overpowered  by  the 
eight,  and  being  seized  by  tlio  flame?,  fhe  gave 
premature  birth  to  a  child.  Jupiter  (Zeus) 
save<l  the  child  fn>m  tha  flames,  sowed  him  up 
in  W\»  tliigh,  and  thus  preserved  him  till  he  came 
U>  maturity.  Various  epithets  which  are  given 
to  the  ^oid  refer  to  thai  oeeurrence.  such  a« 
m^piyeiT'^,  firjpo^iprj^,  fiT/porpa^fjc;,  and  ipriipma- 
After  the  birth  of  Bacchus  (l)iouyau«i),  Jupiter 
(Zeua)  intrusted  him  to  Mercury  (Hermes),  or, 
aeeording  to  others,  to  Proserpina  ( Persenhone) 
or  Rhea,  who  took  the  child  to  Ino  and  Atoaiuas 
at  OrahonBenoe,  and  pereoaded  them  to  brinff 
him  up  as  a  girl.  Juno  (Hera)  \v:is  now  ui^cd 
on  by  her  jeaikniay  to  throw  luo  and  Atharaas 
into  a  etate  of  wudntm.  Jupiter  (Zens),  in 
order  t  -  pave  \m  ehihl,  changed  him  into  a  ram, 
aod  carried  him  to  the  nymphs  of  Mount  Ifyta, 
who  brought  him  up  u  a  eare,  and  were  anci^ 
ward  rewarded   by  Jupiter  (Zens'),  hy  being 

Glaoed  as  Hradea  among  the  atara.  Mount 
ysa,  from  wmeb  the  ifod  waa  beUeved  to  have 
derive<l  his  name,  was  placed  in  Tliracc ;  but 
mountaina  of  the  same  name  are  found  in  dif* 
ivent  parte  of  lha  anef ent  worid  where  he  waa 

Worshi]>ped,  and  wlu-ie  lie  was  believed  to 
have  iutroduoed  the  ouitiratioo  of  the  vine. 


tTariooa  oilier  nymphs  are  also  add  to  1iif» 

reared  him.  When  he  had  grown  up,  Jud* 
(Uera)  drore  him  mad.  in  which  atate  he  wao- 
dered  about  fliroqrii  Tariona  parte  of  the  earlk 

Ho  firet  went  to  Egypt,  where  he  wri«  ho«pi|^ 
bly  received  by  King  Proteus,  He  thence  pro 
eeeded  through  Syria,  where  be  flayed  Damaa* 
cus  alive  for  opposing  the  introduction  of  the 
vine.  He  then  traversed  all  Asia,  teaching  the 
inhabitants  of  the  different  countries  of  Asia  the 
cultivation  of  the  vine,  and  iutroduciog  among 
them  the  elements  of  civilization.  Tne  riK»Ht 
famous  part  of  hia  wanderings  in  Asia  h  Lu 
espaditiQn  to  India,  which  is  said  to  have  laat«d 
several  years.    On  bis  return  to   Europe  be 

gassed  through  Thrace,  but  was  ill  received 
y  Lycuiifua,  king  of  the  Edones,  and  leaped 
into  the  sea  to  seek  refuge  with  Thetis,  whom 
he  afterward  rewarded  for  her  kind  receptioo 
with  a  golden  urn,  n  present  of  Vulcan  (H#- 
phJEStus).  All  the  host  of  Bacehantio  women 
and  Satyrs  who  had  accompanied  him  wtfe 
taken  pviioneri  by  Lycui^a,  but  tha  women 
were  soon  set  free  figain.  The  country  of  the 
Edones  thereupon  ceaaed  to  bear  fruit,  and  Lj- 
eorgoa  boeame  mad  and  killed  hia  own  wta^ 
.wli'  rn  he  mistook  fur  n  vine.  After  tliis  his 
'  madness  ceased,  but  the  country  still  reuiained 
'  barren,  and  Baoeboa  (Dionysus^  declared  that 
I  it  would  remain  so  tjl  Lvcnr^^ns  died.  The 
Edones,  in  desoair,  took  their  king  and  put  htm 
m  ehaina,  ana  Baedma  (Dionysus)  had  him 
torn  to  pieoea  by  horsea.  He  then  returned  to 
Tbebea,  where  ha  oompelled  the  womeu  to  quit 
their  homea.  and  to  edebrato  Baeehie  featindi 
on  Mount  Cithairon,  or  Panja-^sua.  I\iith<u< 
who  then  ruled  at  I'bcbes,  eudeavored  to  cheek 
the  riotoue  proceedings,  and  went  out  to  tiia 
mountains  to  seek  Ibe  Bacchic  women ;  but  hit 
own  mother.  Agave,  io  her  Bacchic  furj,  mis* 
took  him  for  an  animal,  and  tore  him  to  piecea. 
Biieehus  (Dinuysus)  next  went  to  Argos,  where 
the  pe<iple  first  refused  to  aeknowletlge  him, 
but,  after  punishing  the  womeu  with  pbrensy, 
he  was  recognized  as  a  god,  and  tamplea  were 
erected  to  him.  His  last  feat  waa  performed 
on  a  voyage  from  Icaria  to  Naxos.  lie  lured  a 
ship  which  belonged  to  Tyrriienian  pirates ;  bat 
the  men,  instead  of  landing  at  NaXos,  steered  to- 
ward Asia  to  sell  him  there  as  a  slave.  There- 
npoQ  the  god  changed  the  masts  and  oara  into 
serpents,  and  himself  into  a  lion ;  ivv  grew 
around  the  vessel,  and  tlie  sound  of  flutes  was 
heard  on  every  side;  tlie  sailora  ware  aaiaad 
with  madness,  leaped  into  the  sea,  and  weM 
metamorphosed  into  dolphins.  After  he  htd 
thoa  gradually  eetabliehed  Ua  dlrina  natuw 
tliroughout  the  world,  he  took  his  mother  out  of 
Hades,  called  her  Thyooe,  and  roee  with  her 
into  Olympua.  Variooa  mythologieal  bafaiga  an 
described  as  the  offspring  of  Dionysus  (Bao- 
ohua) ;  but  among  the  women,  both  mortal  and 
innnortai,  who  won  Ua  lore,  none  ia  more  fit 
mous  in  luieient  history  than  Ariadne  \'i<f  Aai- 
ADKS.  I'he  extraordinary  mixture  of  traditione 
reepeeting  tha  hiatonr  of  Dfoiqraoa  (Baetdboa) 
seems  evidently  to  have  arisen  fioni  the  trndi- 
tiooa  of  different  tiroea  and  countrieat  rcierrio^ 
to  analagoua  d!Tiidtiea»  and  traniferrad  to  the 
,  Oreek  l)iony8us.  The  worship  of  Dion^'^sus 
j  (JBaocbua)  waa  no  part  «l  the  ordinal  lalyaa 
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ti  OrMcei  and  bU  mystic  orsbip  is  oompara-  ^  ade»,  Mimalloncs,  CIodoneB,  Bassaras  or  Bom 
tifdy  of  late  origin.  In  Homer  he  does  not  rides,  all  of  whom  are  reprefleoted  in  vorka  < 
appear  as  one  i>f  tl;.-  ^T.jjit  divinitios,  aii<l  the 
■tury  of  his  birth  by  Jupiter  (Zeus)  and  tlie  Biic- 
dtte  orgies  are  not  alluded  tu  in  any  way  \  Dio- 
DjmB  (Bacchus)  is  there  itiiii4y  deaeribed  ai> 
the  go<J  who  tenches  man  th.,-  propfVTntinn  of 
wine,  whenee  he  is  calle<i  tlic  "(liunkfU  god" 


art  as  raging  with  madness  or  enthusiasm,  L 
vehoinent  nu>tioDs,  their  hcjids  thiown  buck 
wai'd,  with  dishevelled   hair,  and  oanyinjj  in 
thi'ir  hands  tbyrsua-staffii  (eotwiiu  l  w:tli  ivy, 
uud  heuded  with  pine-c< tnes),  cymbula,  swonls, 
or  serpents.    Sileni,  Pans,  sutvrs,  eeutuui's,  untl 


dom. 


Amtiug 


{ftatvofuvo^'^  mod  tbe  si*ber  king  Lvcurgus  will !  other  beings  of  a  like  kind,  are  also  the  constant 
n  t.  f.-r  this  reason,  tnlcrato  hitu  in  his  kitjg- '  companions  of  the  g»xi.    'I  h.-  temples  and  stat- 
(Horn,        vi,  132;   (Ai,  xviil,  406;  ues  vf  Dionysus  (Bacchus)  were  very  uumeruua 

xi^  326.)    As  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  '     *  .       ..    -rf^-      — .  .  

spread  in  tirceoc,  the  worship  i<f  Dionvsiis  (Bac- 
chus) likewise  spread  further ;  the  mystic  wor- 
ehip  was  developed  by  Am  Orphici,  though  it 
pr<^bubly  orl^'iuated  in  the  transfer  of  Phrygian 
and  JLvdiau  modes  of  worship  to  that  of  iiioDy- 
Mi  (Baeefaoe).    After  the  time  of  Alexandei's 

expcflition  to  India,  the  celebration  of  the  Hac- 
dac  festivals  assumed  more  and  more  their  wild 
ad  <ttnoliite  efaaracter.  As  Ikr  m  the  nature 

end  origin  of  tfie  ;,'.h1  Dionysus  (Bacchus)  are  coo- 
ecffMfj^  he  appears  in  all  traditions  as  the  rep- 
reeentatJve  of  the  productive,  overflowing,  and 
intoxicating  ppower  of  nature,  which  carries  man 
away  from  his  usual  quiet  and  solier  nmdc  of 
living.  Wine  is  the  most  natural  ami  appn>pri- 
atcMHibol  of  that  power,  ami  it  U  tlieret'»re 
ealU?il"th.-  fniit  «»f  Dionysus."  Dionv 
chu!"^  ii»,  liierefore,  the  god  of  wine,  the  iuveuUjr 
and  teacher  of  its  cultivation,  the  giver  of  joy, 
and  the  dif  j>rrser  of  grit  f  and  sorrow.    As  the 


la  the  ancient  world.  Tbe  ufaiud'moet 

monly  sacritieed  to  him  was  the  ram. 
the  tlui^fs  sacred  t*  him,  we  may  notice  the 
vine,  ivy,  lanrd,  and  asphodel;  tiM  dolphiii, 

serpent,  tiger,  lynx,  pjuither,  and  a^s ;  but  ho 
hated  the  sight  of  an  owL  In  later  works  of 
•rt  he  appears  Id  fciir  different  fwiua  s  1.  Ae  an 

infant  banded  over  by  Mercury  (Hernie-i)  to  hii 
nurses,  or  fiocidled  and  played  with  by  satyrs 
and  Bftodm.  S.  As  •  manly  god  with  a  baud, 

commonly  called  the  Indian  Bacchus.  He  there 
appears  in  the  character  of  a  wise  and  dignified 
Oriental  monai-eh ;  his  beard  is  lot^  and  soft, 
aij'l  his  Lydian  i-obcs  {jiaaadpa)  are  long  and 
ricliiy  fulifid.  :5.  The  youthful  or  so-called 
Thebau  Bacchus  wan  earned  to  ideal  beauty  by 
I'raxiteleib  The  torni  of  his  body  ia  manly  and 
us  (  Bae- !  w  ith  strong  outline.'*,  but  still  approaches  to  tho 
female  form  by  its  s(»fluc8s  and  roundness. 
ITie  expression  «.)f  the  countenance  v,  languid, 
and  shows  a  kind  of  dreamy  longing ;  the  head, 
god  of  wine,  he  is  uLjo  both  an  mspircd  and  an  i  with  a  diadem,  or  a  wreath  of  vine  or  ivy^  leans 
mspiric!^  god,  tknt  is,  a  god  whohasUie  power  somewhat  on  one  ride;  his  attitude  is  easy, 
of  revealiuLf  the  future  to  man  bv  ora*  !* like  that  of  a  mnn  who  is  absorbed  in  sweet 
Thus  it  is  said  that  he  had  as  great  a  share  in  thoughts,  or  slishtlv  intoxicated.    Ue  is  ofteo 


the  Ddlphie  orade  as  ApoDo,  and  ho  Umself 

had  an  oracle  in  Thrace.    Now,  as  pixiphetic 

Kwer  is  always  combined  with  the  healing  art, 
anysna  (BaeaAm)  is,  like  Apollo,  called  larpc'^, 
oriyionyr.  .md     hence  invoked  as  a  i9f()f  auTT/f> 

r'  nt  raging  diseases.  The  notion  of  his  being 
eoltivator  apd  protector  of  tho  vino  was 
easily  extended  to  that  of  his  being  the  pro- 
tector of  trees  ia  general,  which  is  alluded  to 
m  various  epithets  and  sumamrs  given  him  by 
the  poets  of  antiquity,  und  he  thus  comes  into 
dose  connection  with  Ceres  (Detneter).  This 
character  is  still  furtlier  deveIo|>eti  in  tiie  notion 
of  Us  being  the  promoter  of  civilization,  a  law- 
1,1'ver,  and  a  lover  of  peace.    An  the  (Tieek  dra- 


thoughts,  or  slightly  intoxicated, 
iceo  leaning  on  hli  oompaaioaB,  or  riding  00  • 

panther,  a.-^s,  tii.;er,  or  li<>n.  The  finest  statue 
of  this  kind  is  in  the  villa  Ludovisl  4.  Bacchus 
with  boras,  either  tboae  of  a  ram  <Nr  of  »  bull 

This  I  t  [>re<entation  OOOWV  flUcAy  CO  eoioi»  bvt 

never  in  statues.  • 
DiorHlifEs  {Aw^vijc).   1.  Of  MytOoDe,  m 

tinguished  Greek  rhetorician,  came  to  Rome, 
where  ho  instructed  Tiberius  Uracohii%  and  be> 
ctuuc  his  intimate  friend.   After  the  mender  of 

Gracchus,  Diophanes  was  also  put  to  death. — 
2.  Of  Nicra,  in  Bithynia,  in  the  firft  century  B.C, 
abriged  the  agincultural  work  of  Cassius  Diony- 
sius  fiir  the  OM  of  King  Deiotanu. 

DIOPH.^vn•s  (Ato^avrof).    1,  An  Attic  orator 


ma  had  grown  out  of  the  dithyrambie  clioruses  |  and  eoutemporury  of  Demosthenes,  with  whom 
at  Am  wstivalB  of  Dionysus  (Bacchus),  he  was  !  he  opposed  the  Macedonian  party. — 2.  Of  Alex- 
al!n>  rei^'nrded  as  the  god  of  trn:,'io  art,  and  ns  andrea,  the  only  Greek  writer  on  Algebra.  His 
the  protector  of  theatres.  The  orgiastic  wor- 1  period  is  unknown ;  but  he  probably  ought  not 
iUp  of  Dionysus  (Bacchus)  seems  to  hare  bem  to  be  plaeed  before  the  end  of  the  fifth  century 
first  establisherl  in  Tliraee,  and  to  have  thence  |  o{  our  era.  He  wmte  Arithmrtiea  ii  thirteen 
spread  southward  to  Mount  HeUeon  and  Par- 1  books,  of  which  only  six  arc  extant,  and  one 
BHene,  to  Thebes,  Nazoe,  and  thrt>ughout  Oreeee,  |  book,  2h  MvUnnffuiu  Jitmmit,  00  poljrgonal 
Sicily,  and  Italy,  though  some  writers  derived  numbers.  These  Ixioks  contain  a  system  of 
It  from  Jbi^Pt  Hespecting  hia  festivals  and ,  reasoning  on  numbers  by  the  aid  of  general 
fte  «iode  cF flM^r  eeleoration,  and  especially  the '  s^bola,  and  irith  emne  use  of  eymbols  of  opem* 
fatnduetiou  and  suppression  of  hh  worship  at  tion ;  so  that,  though  the  demou-strations  are 
Rome,  rtdL  JHct.  of  Ant^  art.  Dionybia.  in  the  very  much  conducted  m  word*  at  length,  and 
earliest  times  the  Graces  or  Charities  were  the  arranged  so  as  to  remind  na  of  Siv^d,  fliere  la 
eotnpaniona  of  Dionysus  (Bacchus).  This  cir-  no  question  that  the  work  is  algebraical ;  not  a 
coin«tnnce  pt»tnt.s  out  the  great  ehnnije  which  treatise  on  algebra,  but  an  algebraical  treatise 
took  place  iu  the  course  of  time  in  the  iiiotle  of  on  the  relations  of  integer  numbers,  and  on  the 
his  worship,  for  afterward  we  find  him  ne<  oin- 1  solution  of  equatiins  of  more  than  one  variable 
pariiod  in  nis  expeditions  aif<l  travels  by  I!,»c-  in  intejrer?.  E<'  tions  Huehet  de  Meziriac, 
chautic  women,  called  Leno^  Mtenadea,  Thyi- i  P  iris,  1021,  and  by  lei  mat,  Toulouse,  1670,  foL 
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IhovirBEa  { AiontiOr/c).    I.  A  iMtffcnttie, 

hnlf-imprntor,  who  inatle  at  AtbcDS  an  appar- 
entlj  Uirivin^j;  trude  of  oracles:  he  was  much 
Mailed  by  the  comic  poctH. — 2.  An  AthMuaD 
general,  father  of  the  i><)et  M«'imn»lcr,  was  »eut 
out  to  tiie  Thrncian  Chersooesiu  about  B.C. 
844»  at  CIm  head  of  a  Ixxiy  of  Atbeoiaa  settlers 
or  K7.T)pf)vxr>i.  Ta  the  CiK'raonofe  he  becatue 
iuvolved  in  disputes  with  tlio  CiU'diaiiii,  who  were 
rapported  bj  Philip^  The  latter  sent  a  letter 
of  rcrnonfltnuice  to  Athens,  and  Diopithes  was 
antugoed  bjr  the  Macedoniaa  party,  but  was 
dtfinded  hj  DanoatbeoM  in  the  oratioo,  itill 
extant,  on  the  Chcr^Diii  -^.-,  H.C.  311,  iu  c<iu!*e- 
queooe  of  which  be  was  permitted  to  retain  his 
ffunnimifi 

[DiOara  {^lupTj^),  s^'U  of  Ainnrniccua,  leader 
of  the  £pei  beibre  Troy :  slain  by  Flrus. — 2. 
TMlMr  of  Antomedon,  who  wm  the  armor- 
bearer  of  Adiillcs. — ;'>.  Son  of  Priain,  Vin»thor 
of  Amycul,  alain  with  hu  brother  in  Italy  by 
Tumus;-— t.  A  Trojan,  oompauion  of  Amms 
^aiued  one  of  the  piizcs  hi  the  fonanl  gamei 
lo  booor  of  Aucbise«.J 

Dioecdaioia  ImoLA  {AtooKopidov  v^oofi  now 
Socotra),  an  island  off  the  southern  coast  of 
Arabia,  near  the  Promontory  Syagrus.  The 
ishiud  itself  was  marshy  and  unproduotive,  but 
it  was  a  great  commercial  emporium ;  and  the 
northern  pairt  of  the  island  was  inhabited  by 
Arabian,  J^Igyptiun.  atid  Greek  merchants. 

Diosc6aiDE8  (A  -  .xiS^).  1.  A  diadple  of 
Isocrateti,  Huii  a  (Ji  t  i  k  i^nunxnarian,  wrote  upon 
Hom(!r. — 2.  The  autlior  ..f  epigrams  iu  the 
Qreek  Anthology,  .^^  t  ius  to  have  lived  in  Egypt 
about  the  time  of  I'toleiny  Euergetes. — 3.  Ve- 
jucsm  or  Pkoamuh,  of  Anazarba  in  Cilicia,  a 
Qfoek  physician,  i)n>bably  lived  in  the  second 
aentory  of  the  Cfinstian  ira.  He  has  left  be- 
hind him  a  Treatitic  ou  Materia  Medica  {Hepl 
*larpu^),  in  five  books,  a  work  of  great 
lalwr  and  research,  and  which  for  many  ages 
was  received  as  a  standard  jproductioo.  It  oou- 
•ista  of  a  description  of  aU  the  arUelea  then 
used  in  mcdiciue.  with  an  account  of  their  sup- 
posed virtues.  The  other  work*  extant  under 
the  name  of  IMosooridee  are  probably  spurious. 
The  best  edition  is  by  Sprengel,  Lips^  1829, 
1880,  2  volft.  8va — L  Suruamed  Phacas  od  ac- 
oount  of  the  moles  or  fi-eeklee  on  liie  face,  prob- 
ably live<l  iti  the  firnt  century  RC. 

DioaoCai  {^Mg  novpoi),  that  is,  sons  of  Jupiter 
(Zeus),  the  well-known  heroes  CAsroa  {Kucrup) 
and  roLLVx  or  Polydeuoee  {UoXvdevK^^).  The 
two  brothers  were  sometimes  called  CASTriREs 
by  the  KomanSw  According  to  Homer,  they 
\VLre  the  aooi  of  Leda  and  Tvndereua,  kiui;  u( 
Lacedaemon,  and  consequently  brothers  of  llelon. 
lieuc*  they  are  often  calleti  by  tlie  patrouyiuic 
7)fndiir\dit.  Castor  was  famous  for  his  skill 
in  tainiiu^  and  managing  hordes,  and  Pollux 
for  his  skill  iu  boxii^g.  Both  had  diiia])pearcd 
fivan  the  earth  before  the  Orceku  went  against 
Ti-oy.  Althourjli  tJiey  were  buried,  says  Ho- 
mer, yet  they  came  to  life  every  other  day, 
and  tbe^  enjoyed  honors  like  those  of  the  gods. 
According  to  other  ttaditiou?,  both  were  th«' 
■oos  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  and  Leda,  and  wore  bom  | 
at  the  tame  tame  with  their  eieter  Helen  out  of  | 
in  e^i;.  TT</.  T-kd,v,  According  to  others,  a^jaiii, 
^Pollux  and  Helen  only  were  ohikhrea  of  Jupiter  ' 


(Zeus),  and  Oaator  was  the  son  of  Tyudareaa 

Hence  Pollux  was  immortal  while  Castor  was 
subject  to  old  age  and  death  Uke  every  othst 
mortal.  They  were  born,  aoflOldinff  to  Olteaat 
traditions,  at  different  places,  sucn  as  An^* 
eUe,  Mount  Tuyg^tus,  the  island  of  Peph  ioek  0< 
llialamm.  The  fabulous  lifo  of  the  Dioeomi  ii 
marked  by  three  f^reat  eveiit«i.  1.  Their  frpe 
dition  agairut  At/wnt.  Theseus  had  curried  off 
their  sister  Helen  Aom  9paita,  and  knpl  her 
in  confinement  at  Anliidnfp,  under  the  »up<'rin- 
tendcnce  of  his  mother  .£thra.  While  Thes 
eus  was  absent  fi«m  Attiea,lheIKoaeari  mareb- 
ed  into  Attica,  and  ravaged  the  country  iv>und 
the  city.  Academus  revealed  to  them  that 
Helen  was  kept  at  Apfaidiw;  lha  Dweenri  tooic 
the  place  by  assault,  carried  away  their  sister 
Heleo^  and  made  .£thra  their  prisooar.  ± 
7%eirpart  its  the  erptditipn  of  the  Ar^ma»U,m 
they  had  before  tuKen  part  in  the  Calydonian 
huutk  During  the  voyage  of  the  Argooauts^  it 
OQoe  happened  tiiat  when  the  heroea  wen  da> 
tained  by  a  vehement  storm,  and  Orpheus  prayed 
to  the  Saniothracian  gods,  the  storm  audda^v 
subsided,  ami  stars  appeared  on  the  henai 
of  the  Dioscuri.  On  their  arrival  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Bcbryces,  Pollux  fought  asainrt 
Amycus,  the  gigantic  son  of  Neptune  (Posd 
don),  and  oop^uered  him  During  the  Argo- 
nautic  expedition  they  founded  the  town  of 
Dioscurias.  3.  Their  battle  with  the  mm*  of 
Aphareut,  Once  the  Diosoni\  in  coojunotua 
with  Itias  and  Lvuceus,  the  sons  of  Aphareua, 
hud  carried  away  a  herd  of  oxen  from  Arcadia. 
Idas  appropriated  the  herd  to  himself  and  drofa 
it  to  his  home  in  Messene,  The  Dioscuri  then 
invaded  Messene,  drove  away  the  cattle  of 
whtdi  they  had  been  deprired,  and  noch  mot* 
in  addition.  Hence  arose  ft  war  between  the 
Dioscuri  and  the  sous  of  Aphareus,  which  waa 
carried  on  in  Mesaene  or  Laeoma.  Oaator,  tha 
mortal,  fell  by  tlie  ban. Is  of  Idas,  but  Pollux 
slew  Lynoeus,  and  Jupiter  (2^us)  kiUed  Idas 
by  a  ibah  of  lightning.  PoUuz  Uno  rctnnMd 

to  his  brother,  whom  he  found  breatliiiig  bis 
last,  and  he  prayed  to  Jupiter  (Zeus^  to  be  per* 
mitted  to  die  with  him.  Jnpiter  (2^u8)  gaTO 
him  the  opti<m  either  to  live  as  his  immortal 
son  in  Olympus,  or  to  share  his  brother's  £at«, 
and  to  live  altemately  one  day  under  the  earth, 
and  the  other  in  the,  heavenly  abodes  of  the 
gods.  Accordbg  to  a  different  form  of  the 
story,  Jupiter  fiSeutij  rewarded  the  attachment 
of  tioa  two  brothers  uy  placing  th^  among  the 
stars- as  Gemini.  These  heroic  youths  reeeive'd 
divine  honors  at  Sparta.  Their  worship  spread 
fr<  IU  Peloponnesus  over  Greece,  Sidlj,  and  Italj. 
Their  j)nneipal  characteristic  was  that  of 
T^eol  ouTT/pf^,  that  is,  mighty  helpers  of  man, 
whenoe  they  were  aometimes  called  4»qiuc  or 
uvaKTt^.  T!i(  y  were  worshipped  more  espe- 
cially as  the  protectors  of  traveUers  br  sea*  for 
Neptune  (Poeddon)  had  rewarded  fbeir  wotfiaijr 
love  by  giving  them  power  over  winds  and 
waves,  that  thejr  miffht  assist  the  shipwrecked 
{fnifm  Hdmm,  /twMs  stdlnw,  Hor.,  Omnm^  i, 
;0.  "WlieneVtT  th<y  npi)eared  thry  Avere  seen 
riding  on  maguLficeiit  wuite  steeds.  They  were 
regarded  as  presidents  of  the  pnUie  gamea. 
'Hiey  were  fiirther  believed  to  have  invented 
the  wardaooa  aad  warlilBa  musio^  and  poeta 
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•Mj  t«rds  w«r«  Ufvnd  hy  ttmi.  Owing  to'tiMnlioMd  together,  Hoariihed  ^bool  BO.  SM. 
(Ittir  'Warlike   ohai  notvf,   it  was  customary  at  They  were  natives  of  Crete,  whence  lliey  went 


to  Stcyon,  which  wu  for  a  long  time  the  chief 
•eal  of  Oredao  art  Their  dirciplM  were  Teo- 
Ueus  and  AngelkNi,  Learcfaas  of  Rbegium,  Dory- 
elidas  ami  his  brother  Medon,  Dontaa,  and  The- 
odes,  who  were  all  four  Lacedcemouiaua.  Di* 
pcenus  and  Scyllis  are  Maiiitiiiiea  called  sooa  of 


the  DiorMMiri  as  their  patrons,  irn  the  vsnr 
BXX         the  equites  went  every  year,  on  (he 


Ittb  of  Jnlr,  m  a  magnificent  proe 
horseback,  m»m  the  temple  of  5lara  through 
the  ouuD  atreeta  of  the  dty,  aeroes  the  Forunit 
■ad  by  Um  andent  temple  of  the  Dioaoari. 

DioscCrIas  (AfOfvoi'p/uf  ;   i^iorKoi  piiir  :  now 

Itifttria  or  Jsaaur),  aa  important  town  in  Col- 
duiii  oo  the  ffiver  Antliemiii»  nortbweil  of  the 

Pbasis,  founded  by  the  Uilesiaoi^  waa  a  great 
emporium  for  all  the  aurroundiog  people:  nader 
the  Bomane  it  was  called  Sebastopolis. 

Dloa-IIiiaoir(Ai(>f  'Upov  :  ^lOfuptnjf),  a  small 
town  oD  the  ooaai  of  luoia,  betweea  Lebedus 
and  Colophon. 

OMardLis  {^tSfWoXit :  ^in^TroXlrri^).  1.  D. 
Magxa,  the  later  name  of  Thebes  in  Egvpt 
Vid  Thkba— 2.  D.  Tarva,  culled  by  i'liny'Jo- 
tIs  Oppidum,  tlie  capital  of  the  Nomoe  Diospo- 
lite*  m  Upper  Egypt — 3.  A  town  in  Ix>wer 
E)^yf)t,  id  ihe  Delta,  near  Mendes,  io  the  Uiidst 
of  marshes. — 4.  (Now  LwUf  Ljfdify  tbe  nnnic 
giv<:u  by  the  (ireek  and  Human  writei-s  to  tlie 
LrooA  uf  the  Scripture*. — 6.  A  town  in  PouUia, 
«ri|nBall7  ealled  CUauu. 

Diovia,  aa  aneuat  Italiaa  (Uoibriaa)  nana  of 
Jumler. 

DindtUB  {yt^t?.oc),  one  of  the  principal  Athe- 

UMI  OOBlio  poets  of  the  new  comedy,  and  a  con- 
leapocary  uf  Menander  and  Fbilttnoo,  waa  a 
aativa  of  Sinepe  He  ie  eaid  to  have  esbifaited 

one  hundred  plays.  TliougK  ID  point  of  time, 
Diphiiue  belonged  to  tbe  new  eomedjt  bia  poetry 
to  have  Bad  more  of  the  dmneter  of  too 

This  is  shown.  luiK^ug  other  iudica- 
by  the  frequency  with  which  ho  chose 
ra|rthologieal  subjects  for  bis  plays,  and  by  his 
bnn^og  oo  the  stage  the  poets  Arddlochus, 
Hippouax,  and  Sappho.  The  Roman  comic 
pocta  borrowed  lal^gely  from  Diphilus.  Tlie 
CeaifM  of  PUutus  is  a  tnuMlataoaof  his  KP.i7pov- 
fuvou  His  iwaTTothj'itTKOvTe^  was  translated  by 
Plautos  iu  the  lost  play  of  the  t'ommorieniet,  and 
was  partly  followed  by  Terence  in  his  Addphi. 
The  RudfiiK  of  PlautiiB  is  i\h<>  a  tratkslatiun  of 
a  pi*y  t>f  Diphilus,  hut  the  title  of  the  Greek 
play  IS  not  known.  [  The  fragments  of  Diphilus 
are  edited  by  Meiiuke,  Fragm,  Curni*  Qratc^ 
foL^ii.,  p.  106^96,  edit  miuur.J 

and  Soruxe  (AXiroivof  co2  "Zx&Xktf^ 


Sparta  for  the  two  kings,  whenever  they  went 
to  war,  to  be  accompanied  by  symbolie  repre* 
sentatioos  of  the  Dicncuri  (Joxova).  Aespeeting 
their  febtivuls.  vid,  JJict.  of  Ant^  arts.  Anackia, 
Dioacuau.  Their  usual  representation  in  works 
of  art  k  that  of  two  youthful  horsemen  with 

^|p-»haped  helmets,  crowned  with  stars,  and  Dajdalus,  by  which  we  are  only  to  understand 
Wttb  spears  in  their  hands.  At  Rome,  the  wor-  that  they  belonged  tu  the  Da.'ilalian  style  of  arl 
chip  of  tha  Dieiouri  was  introdi^d  at  ■■  early  |  Vid.  DiiMim. 

time.  They  were  beUered  to  have  oRsisted  Dir.«,  a  name  of  the  Furia?.  ViJ.  KfVKNiDEa 
the  lionious  against  tlie  Latins  in  the  battle  of  i  Dieck  ^A<^k7/),  daughter  of  Bclius  and  wife 
Lake  Regillus ;  and  tlie  dictator,  A.  Poetnroius  |  of  Lycus.  Her  story  is  related  under  AjfraioN. 
.Vlbinus.  during  the  battle  Towed  a  temple  to  j  [DiRKor  Dkr*;  (Ar;//?/).  I'lV/.  Bexexiok,  Nu4h} 
th«n).  it  was  erected  iu  the  Forum,  on  the  |  DiarHTS  (Aip^f^),  a  mountain  m  Euboea. 
^Mt  where  they  had  been  seen  alter  the  battle,  j    Dm,  contracted  from  Dives*  a  naioe  aonfr 

opposite  the  temple  of  Ve.<)tA.     It  was  "n  "    t'  t;i"Wi  ttr  Plutffft  aiid  hflOtnt  aliir  tlT  tht  lltlT 

crated  on  the  16th  of  July,  the  anniversary  of  i  er  world. 

the  battle  of  RegUlna  The  eqoitea  regarded  j    DluM(Albv:  Aietfr,  Aiaorvr)-  1.  An  important 

t^jwn  in  Macedonia,  on  the  llierniaic  Gulf,  so 
called  after  a  temple  of  Jupiter  (Zeus).  Here 
were  plaeed  the  eqmatrian  etatoes  by  Lysippoa 
of  the  Macedonians  who  had  fallen  at  the  battle 
of  the  Granioua,— 2.  A  town  in  Cbalcidice  in 
Maeedonia,  oo  the  Sttymonie  OulC— S.  A  town 
in  Euboea,  not  far  from  the  promontorv  CeD.i  urn. 

Dirkw^  the  leader  of  tbe  Helvetians  in  the 
war  againal  L  Caesiua  in  RC.  107,  was  at  tht 
head  of  the  embassy  sent  to  Julius  Cu'sar,  near- 
ly fifty  years  later,  B.C.  68,  when  he  waa  pra> 
paring  to  attack  the  Helvetiane. 

DiviTiAouii,  an  i£duan  noble  and  brother  of 
Dumnorix,  was  a  warm  adherent  of  the  Komana 
and  of  Caesar,  who,  in  cuu8id«ration  of  his  en> 
treaties,  pardoned -the  treason  of  Dumnorix  in 
B.C.  68.  In  the  same  year  ho  took  the  most 
prominent  part  amouff  the  Gallic  chiefs  in  re* 
questing  Csesar's  aia  againat  Ariovietue;  he 
had  some  time  before  gi»»io  even  to  Rome  t/>  ask 
the  senate  for  their  interference,  but  without 
Buccesa^  DnriBf  tUa  iriait  ho  waa  the  goeat  of 
Cicero. 

DivodCruii  (uow  Metz,)  subeeauently  MediO" 
matrici,  and  still  later  .  Metis  or  Mettis,  the  oaplr 
tal  of  the  Mediomntrici  in  QaUia  ^t^^ 
DivdMA.    Vid  UAUuaoi. 
Dnri.Lm(A(»;Uef),  aa  Athenian,  who  wrolo  • 
history  of  Greece  and  Sicily  in  twenty-six  OT 
twent^*eeveu  books,  from  the  seixure  uf  the 
Delpbie  temple  by  PhUomeloa.  The  exact  pe- 
riod nt  which  he  nourished  e.in  not  be  ascertain- 
ed, bit  be  belongs  to  tbe  age  of  the  Ptolemien 
Dortaoa  (A6<^porX  a  town  m  Fnoua  b  lfa> 
ccdonia,  cast  of  the  River  Echcdorus. 

DooiMiAor  DociM&UM(Aoiu/Ma^  Ao«i)iriov :  i^o 
Ki/iev^,  AoKififjvu^),  a  town  B  Fhrvgia,  not  tut 
from  Syuoada :  m  its  neighborfaooa  wen  aala- 
brated  marble  quarries. 

DoooN A  (AuouvTi),  the  most  ancient  oracle  io 
Greece,  was  situated  iu  Epirus,  and  probably  at 
the  i*<»iithen«teni  extremity  of  the  Lalce  of  Joan 
tiitta.  near  Ka4tritza.  It  was  fouuded  by  1'* 
lasgiana^aad  was  dedicated  to  Jtt|Mter  (Zeii^ 
The  respouses  of  tbe  oracle  were  given  from 
lofty  oaks  or  beech  trees,  probably  from  a  grove 
consisting  of  these  trees.  Tbe  will  of  tbe  god 
was  declared  by  the  wind  rustling  through  the 
trees ;  and,  in  order  to  render  the  soimds  more 
diatinct,  braxen  yeaaels  were  suspended  on  tlie 


racy  laeiant  Greak  atatuarte^  who  ara  alwaya  j  hianefaea  of  tbe  tnm,  whiel^  being  »et  io  motioa 
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Vjr  tbe  wind,  CMM  io  contact  with  ou«  another. 
Thepc  sounds  were  io  early  timet  ioterpretod 
by  lueu,  but  afterward,  wh«D  the  worabip  of 
Dione  became  connected  with  of  Jupiter 
(Zcub),  by  two  or  three  aged  women,  who  were 
ealled  TzcAfiudec  or  ni'/.aiai,  because  piteous 
were  euid  u>  have  broiigbt  the  cotnmiinJ  to  iniDd 
the  Oracle.  There  were,  however,  nW  priest*, 
culled  belli  or  Uelli,  who  had  the  n)iu.agcineiiL 
of  tbe  temple:  The  orncle  of  Dodooa  bad  less 
iufl  ienee  in  histi  ric-al  tinies  than  in  the  heroic 
ag.>.  it  WU8  chiclly  cou6ulted  by  tbe  ueighbor- 
ii^  tribes,  the  ifitolians,  Aeamaniana,  and  £pi- 
rots,  and  by  those  wbo  wmild  not  to  Delphi 
on  account  of  its  partiality  for  the  Dorians.  In 
B.O.  219.  the  temple  was  (iestroyed  by  the  iEto- 
liaiis,  and  tho  Facred  oaks  cut  down.  But  the 
town  continued  to  exist,  and  we  beer  of  a  bishop 
of  Oodooa  in  the  coundl  of  EpheetM. 

DoLABCLLA,  CoRsELifs.  1.  P.,  cfmsul  B.C. 
S88,  conquered  tbe  Seoooes — 2.  Cm.,  .curuie 
adile  160,  in  whieh  year  he  and  hit  eolteagoe, 
Scxtur^  Julius  Cav-ar,  had  tht^  Her-vm  of  Terence 
performed  at  tbe  festival  of  tbe  ^lej^ulesia.  In 
169  be  was  codmI^— 8.  Cir^  a  partiaan  of  Sulla, 
by  whom  he  was  nmde  consul,  81.  He  after- 
ward received  Macedonia  for  his  province.  In 
Ht  be  vaa  aeeuscd  by  tbe  young  Julius  Caesar 
of  having  been  guilty  of  extortion  in  his  proT- 
ioce,  but  he  was  acquitted.— 4  Cn.,  praetor  ur- 
baous  81,  when  the  cause  of  P.  Quiutius  was 
tried :  Cicero  charges  bim  with  baving  aoted  on 
that  ocrasion  unjustly.  The  vear  after  he  had 
Ctlieia  for  his  province ;  C.  Malleolus  wjis  hisi 

iujBstor,  and  the  notorious  Verres  his  legate, 
blabella  not  only  tolerated  the  extortions  and 
ivbberies  oomniitted  by  them,  but  shared  in 
flMir  booty.  On  his  return  to  Rome,  DoUbella 
was  accused  by  M.  .^tlmilins  Soaurus  of  extor- 
tion in  bis  province,  and  on  that  ucctision  Verres 
deserted  bis  accompUee  and  fumidied  the  accus- 
er with  all  the  necessary  information.  Dola- 
bella  was  condemned,  and  went  into  exile. — 
6.  tbe  son-in-law  of  Cioero,  whoee  daughter 
TuUia  lie  married  after  dhvorcing  his  wifo  Fabin, 
61.  He  was  one  of  tbe  most  profligate  men  of 
bia  9^9,  and  bit  eondnet  eaused  Cieero  great 
nnensmess.  On  the  breaking  out  of  tin-  civil 
war  be  Joined  Ciesar,  and  fought  on  bis  side  at 
tbe  hatUoof  Phanalia  (48),  fa  AfHea(46).  and 
in  Spain  (46).  Caesar  raised  him  to  the  consul- 
ship io  44,  Dotwithatanding  the  oppoeitioo  of 
Aoiony.  After  tbe  mnrder  of  Onar,  be  fbrdi* 
with  joined  the  assassins  of  his  benefactfir ;  but 
when  Antony  gave  bint  the  province  of  Syria, 
with  the  eonauod  aguoct  tbe  Parthians,  all  bis 
rcpublicnn  entbnaiasm  disappeared  at  once.  Oh 
hb  way  to  bia  proTiDoe  he  plundered  tbe  cities 
uf  Greece  and  Aiia  llinor,  and  at  Smyrna  he 
murdered  Trebonina,  wbo  bad  been  appointed 
by  the  senate  proconsul  of  Asia.  When  his 
proceedings  became  known  at  Rome,  he  was 
dedarcil  a  public  enemy ;  and  Cassius,  who  had 
received  Syria  i\\m\  the  senate,  marched  against 
him.  Dolabcllu  threw  himself  into  LaodtcGo, 
which  was  besieged  by  Cassius,  who  at  length 
succeeded  in  tnkinp  it.  DHhd)e!!a,  in  order  not 
to  full  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  ordered 
one  of  bis  soldiers  to  kill  him,  48. 

noiTcnK  {lo'/'\ii).  1.  The  ancient  name  of 
liitt  u»luud  Icarus. — 2.  A  town  in  Tbessaly,  on  tbe 


western  slope  of  OlyofMn. — 8.  A  town  in  OfM- 
magene,  between  Zeugma  and  Oermanicia,  alee 
called  Dolieheoe.  celeorated  for  tbe  worriiip  ef 
J uniter. — i.  Or  Duliduan.    Vid.  EcBtyADis. 

DoucHisTE  (Ao?.n-(ffrj7 :  now  Kakava),  an  isl- 
and off  the  coast  of  Lycia,  opjxjsitc  the  prom- 
ontory Chimiora. 

DoLioNEs  (Ao?./ojTc),  a  Pelusgic  people  in 
Mysia,  who  dwelt  between  the  rivers  ^f^sepus 
and  Kbyndacus,  and  in  tbe  neigbborhix>d  of  Oy»> 
icu«,  which  was  called  after  them  D«>liOni». 

DoLON  (A6/ov),  a  Trojan,  sent  by  night  to  spy 
the  Grecian  camp,  waa  taken  prisoner  by  Ulvs- 
ses  and  Diomedes,  compelled  to  j^'ive  intelli- 
gence respecting  the  TnijaDS,  and  tbt-u  alaio  by 
Diomedee.  The  tentb  book  of  the  Iliad 
therefore  called  Ao/cjvfta  or  ^o7.uvo6r)via. 

DoLOMCi  (i^QMyKoi),  a  Tbraciao  people  io  tbe 
IbiMiMi  OberwBMiM.    Vid.  MiLtiamEa 


DoLflrjrs  [So'/n-fr),  a  powerful  people  in 
Tbessaly,  dwelt  on  the  £nipeu8,  and  lot^bt  be- 
fore Troy.  (Horn.,  //.,  ix.,  484.)  At  a  hter 
time  thcv  dwelt  at  the  foot  of  Momit  IMndua; 
and  their  oouotryi  called  DoLom  (AoAoircaj^ 
was  redrooed  part  of  %rfrw. 

l)oMiTi.\.    1.  Sister  of  Cn.  Domitius 
barbus  {vid,  AHiMOBAaBUS»  No.  10),  and 

quently  an  aunt  of  the  Emperor  Nero.  She  

tbe  wife  of  Crispus  Passienus,  and  woe  mur- 
dered io  her  old  age  by  Nero,  who  wished  to  get 
posscMiou  of  her  pn>perty. — 2.  LepIoa.  sister  uf 
the  preocdii^,  vife  ot  M.  Valerius  Mr— ala  Bar- 
bntus.  nnd  mother  of  Meesalina.  was  put  to 
death  by  Claudius  at  the  instigation  of  Agrip- 
pina. — 8.  LongIna,  daughter  of  Domitius  Oor* 
bulo,  was  first  married  to  L.  Lamia  .£miliant», 
nnd  afterward  to  the  Emperor  Domitian.  In 
eonaeqiMoee  of  her  adulterous  interconrae  witii 
Paris,  an  nctf»r,  Domitian  repudiate<l  her,  but 
was  afterward  reconciled  to  her.  She  was 
privy  to  Domitian  s  njurder. 

DcvItIa  Gens,  plebeian,  was  divided  into  the 
two  iilustrioue  £unilies  of  AHKXOBAaaiM  and 
Oalvixub. 

DomItIam'8,  or,  with  his  full  name.  T.  FLAvm 
DoMimKUB  Auousnn,  Roman  emperor  AJ). 
81-^,  was  the  younger  aoo  of  VcopHhn,  aad 

was  bom  at  Rome  A.D.  61.  When  Vcspaaimi 
was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  legions  rn  tba 
Eaft  (69).  Domftiw.  wbo  was  fbeo  at  Rome; 

norron  ly  escaped  being  murdered  by  Vitelliua, 
and  concealed  himself  until  the  victory  of  baa 
fotber^a  party  was  deeidod  After  tfio  fUI  of 

Vitellius,  Doniitinn  was  proclaimed  Ca»sar,  and 
obtained  the  government  of  tbe  city  till  the  re- 
turn of  his  fruer.   In  tfaia  short  time  he  gare 

full  proofs  of  his  sanguinary  and  licentious  tem- 
per. Veapaaiao  intrusted  Domitian  with  no 
public  affiura,  and  during  the  ten  years  of  hia 
reign  (€9-79),  Domitian  lived  as  a  private  |Mf^ 
son  on  an  estate  near  the  Alban  Mount,  sor- 
rounded  by  a  number  of  courtesans,  and  devot* 
ing  a  great  part  of  hia  time  to  tbe  coinpoaitiaa 
of  pietrj'  and  the  recitation  of  his  productiona. 
During  tbe  reign  of  his  brother  Titus  (79-81), 
he  was  also  not  allowed  t4>  t.iikc  any  part  in  pub> 
lie  affairs.  On  the  death  of  Titus  (81),  which 
was  in  all  probability  tbe  work  of  Domitiun.  be 
was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  soldiers.  Dai^ 
ing  the  first  few  years  of  his  r*-i^Mi  b.-  k.^;>t  a 
Strict  superintmieQce  over  the  govei-nur«  ot 
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prrtTinces,  enacted  ser^ral  useful  laws,  endeav- 
ored to  correct  tbe  licentious  (nmduct  of  tbo 
aigber  classes ;  and  thuugb  be  indulged  biin- 
Mlf  in  strangle  •poseious,  bis  goveinment  was 
raocfa  better  tbao  bad  beeo  expected.  But  bis 
flooduct  was  sooD  cbaoged  for  tbe  worse.  Uis 
wars  were  mostly  unfortunate ;  and  bis  want 
of  success  both  wounded  bis  vanity  and  excited 
his  feara,  and  tbus  led  him  to  delight  in  tbe  mis- 
fortunes and  sufTenngs  of  others.  In  83  be  un- 
dertook an  expeditioQ  against  the  Cbatti,  which 
WM  attended  with  no  result,  thuugb  on  bis  re- 
torn  to  Rome  in  tbe  following  year  be  celebra- 
ted a  triaropb,  and  assumed  tbe  name  of  Oer- 
iDsuicos.  In  85,  Agricola,  ^bose  8Uco«'S9  and 
merita  excited  bis  jealousy,  was  recalled  to 
Rume.  VuL  AeaioouL  From  86  to  90  be  bad 
to  mrry  on  war  with  Deccbalus  and  the  Daci- 
tDs,  who  defeated  tbe  iiomau  armies,  and  at 
l«ogth  compelled  Domitiao  to  purchase  peace 
00  very  humiliating  terms.  Vid.  Deceballs. 
It  was  aft^r  the  Dacian  war  especially  that  be 
gave  full  sway  to  his  cruelty  and  tyranny.  No 
man  of  di^itinction  was  safe  unless  he  would 
degrade  himself  to  flatter  Uie  tyrant  The  silent 
fear  which  prevailed  in  Rome  and  Italy  during 
Utter  years  of  Domitian's  reign  are  briefly 
but  energetically  described  by  Tacitus  in  the 
iatndiK'tion  to  lus  Life  of  Agricola,  and  his  vices 
sod  tyranny  are  exfXMed  in  tbe  strongest  colors 
br  tb«  withering  satire  of  Juvenal  All  tbe 
pbilusopbers  who  hved  at  Rome  were  expelled 
Cbristiiin  writers  attribute  to  him  a  persecution 
of  the  Christians  like  wise,  but  there  is  some 
doubt  upon  the  matter ;  and  the  bdiof  seems 
U>  have  arisen  from  tbe  strictness  with  which 
be  txacted  tbe  tribute  from  the  Jews,  and  which 
may  have  caused  much  suffering  to  tbe  Chris- 
tisns  also.  Many  ooospiraciee  bad  been  formed 
apiost  his  life,  but  had  bet;u  discovered.  At 
Iffiglb  thre«  officers  of  his  court,  Partbcnius, 
Sigerius,  and  Entellua,  whom  Domitian  intended 
to  put  to  death,  assisted  by  Domitia.  the  empe- 
ror's wife,  hod  him  murdered  by  Stepbanus,  a 
frt«dmao,  on  tbe  18tb  of  September,  96. 
DoMtTius  ArxK.    Vid  Area. 

DoMiTlL'S  CoRCCLO.      Vid.  CORBULO. 

DomitIus  MAasca.    Vid.  Marsub. 

DoMiTlL'S  ULPil.>a;a.    Vid  ULPIA^a's. 

DoMHA,  JcuU,  of  Emesa,  was  bom  of  humble 
pareota,  and  married  tbe  Emperor  Septimius 
Sev«ru8  when  he  was  in  a  private  station.  She 
vas  beautiful  and  profligate,  but,  at  the  same 
tiane,  gifted  with  strong  powers  of  miud,  and 
faod  of  literature  and  of  the  society  of  literary 
Ben.  8be  had  great  influence  over  her  bus- 
bud,  and  after  bis  death  was  intrusted  by  her 
iOD  Caracalla  with  the  administration  of  tbe 
«ost  importxmt  aflairs  of  state.  After  tbe  mur- 
der of  Caracalla,  she  was  at  first  kindly  treated 
Hacrinus ;  but,  having  incurred  the  suspi- 
aoos  of  Macnoufl^  and  bein^  commanded  to 
quit  Aotioch,  she  put  an  end  to  her  own  life  by 
foluotary  starvation,  A-D.  217. 

DoxATca.  1.  A  celebrated  grammarian,  ^ho 
tugfat  at  Rome  in  tbe  middle  of  tbe  fourth  oen- 
tory,  and  was  the  preceptor  of  Saint  Jerome. 
His  mo«t  famous  work  is  a  sTstem  of  Lutin 
Qnunmar,  which  has  formed  the  ground-work 
of  BMMt  elementary  treatises  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject, from  his  own  time  tu  the  present  day.  It 


;  hi*  been  usually  published  in  tbe  foim  oi  two 
sepiirnte  tracts:  1.  ylr*  ».  Edliio  Prima,  de  lite- 
riif,  gi/llabia,prdibu«,  ft  tofiit ;  2.  A'<litio  Secunda, 
dm  oclo  partibu*  orationiM ;  to  which  are  cum- 
monl^  annexed  De  barbarisino,  De  soittciitmo,  D* 
cetcrit  vitiiM  ;  J)e  inftaplattno,  De  u  luinatilat ; 
Ue  tropis  ;  but  iu  tbe  recent  edition  of  Liude- 
mann  (in  Corput  Oramm.  Latin^  Lipe.,  1831) 
these  are  all  combined  under  one  general  title, 
Donati  Art  Urammatica  tribus  libriscomprcheuta. 
We  also  possess  introductions  {etiarrationet)  uud 
scholia,  by  Donatus,  to  five  out  of  tlie  six  pluyc 
of  Tei  'ciice,  tliuse  to  tbe  Heuutoutiuiorumeuoa 
having  been  loeL  They  are  attached  to  all  com- 
plete editions  of  Terence. — 2.  Tiberius  Clau- 
dius, the  author  of  a  life  of  Virgil  in  twenty-five 
chapters,  prefixed  to  many  editions  of  VirgiL 
Nothitig  is  known  with  regard  to  this  Donatua  ; 
but  it  bos  been  conjectured  Ornt  sonie  gramma- 
rian, who  flourished  about  tbe  commencement 
of  the  fifth  centurj',  may  have  drawn  up  a  bi- 
ography which  formed  the  yround-work  of  the 
piece  we  now  possess. 

Do.nCsa  or  Do.nCma  {^ovoDoia:  Aovnaio(: 
now  Strtiota),  one  of  the  smaller  Sjwrades  in 
the  /Ei^eun  Sea,  south  of  Naxos,  subject  to  tbe 
lUuKliaus  in  early  times.  It  produced  green 
marble,  whence  Virgil  (^/i.,  iil,  125)  calls  tbe 
island  viridis.  Under  the  Roman  emperors  it 
was  used  as  a  place  of  banisbmeuL 

Doua,  Doruh,  Dorum  (tu  dkCtpa,  Aupo^  :  Aw- 
fHTT}^),  calleii  Dor  iu  tlie  Old  Testament,  tlie 
most  southerly  town  of  Phoenicia  on  tlic  coast, 
on  a  kind  of  peninsula  at  tbe  foot  of  Mount 
CarmeL  It  was  an  ancicLt  town,  f.imierly  the 
residence  of  a  Cuuaanitish  king,  and  afterward 
belonged  to  tbe  tribe  of  Mauasseh.  Under  the 
Seleucidie  it  was  a  strong  fortress,  and  was  iu 
eluded  in  Cctle  Syria.  It  subseijueutly  fell  int« 
decay,  but  wus  restored  and  again  made  a  forti 
fied  place  by  the  Roman  general  Gabinius. 

DoRiEUS  (Atopm'f).    1.  Eldest  eon  of  Anaxai 
drides,  king  of  Sparta,  by  his  first  wife,  wa. 
however,  bom  after  the  son  of  the  second  moi 
riage,  Cle<»mencs,  and  therefore  excluded  frot 
the  immediate  succession.    Vid  Anaxa^ndridst 
On  tlfe  accession  of  Cleomeues  to  the  throne 
Dorieus  left  Sparta  to  establish  for  himself  t 
kingdom  elsewhere.    Ho  led  bis  colony  first  tv 
Libya  ;  but,  driven  away  thence,  he  pa»«ed  ovei 
to  Ei-^x  in  Sicily,  where  he  fell  in  n  battle  with 
tlie  Lgestieaus  and  Carthaginians,  about  B.C. 
508. —  2.  Sod  of  Diogoras  of  Rhodes  (utti  Diao- 
oRAs),  was  celebrated  for  bis  victories  in  all  tlie 
great  Grecian  games.    He  settled  in  llmrii, 
and  from  this  place,  after  tlie  defeat  of  the  Athe- 
nians at  Syracuse,  be  led  thirty  galleys  to  the 
aid  of  the  Spartan  cause  in  Greece,  B.C.  412 
He  Continued  to  take  an  active  part  iu  tbe  war 
till  407,  when  be  was  captured  by  the  Athe- 
nians ;  but  the  people,  in  adniimlion  of  his  ath- 
letic size  and  noble  beauty,  dismis'^ed  him  with- 
out so  much  as  exacting  a  ransom.    He  is  said 
at  a  Inter  time  to  have  been  put  to  death  by  the 
Spartans. 

Doris  (AupiV).  1.  Daughter  of  Oceanus  and 
Tethys,  wife  of  her  brother  Nereus,  and  mother 
of  the  Nereides.  The  Latin  poets  sometimes 
use  tbe  name  of  this  divinity  for  tlie  sea  ita^lC 
(Virg.,  Ectoff.,  X.,  6). — 2.  One  of  the  Nerei»le^ 
daughter  of  the  preceding. — Bom  at  Locri, 

'2.m 
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^ngbter  of  Xenetns,  wife  of  Dionytlat  i3t»  flder, 
and  motlMr  of  tfM  yooqgcr  Dioiijiiiii  of  8|jt»- 

euse.] 

DdsM  (A(jp(c).   1.  A  small  and  moaataiDom 
eonntry  io  Greece,  formerly  called  DarSpis  (Apr- 
mrffl  was  bounded  by  Tbessal^  on  the  north, 
by  JStolia  on  tlie  west,  by  Loens  on  the  south, 
and  by  Pbocis  on  the  cast   It  contained  four 
towna,  Boum,  Citloium,  Erincus,  and  Pindus, 
which  formed  the  Dorian  tetrapolU  These 
towns  never  attainod  any  oomcqQcnee,  nod  in 
Iho  time  of  the  Uotnnns  were  in  ruins ;  but  the 
;uui»try  is  of  iuiportance  as  the  borne  of  the 
Oortana  {Auptelf :  Dores),  one  of  the  great  Hel> 
lenic  race?,  who  rlniined  descent  from  the  myth- 
cai  Dorus.    Vid.  D<;at'8.   The  Dor^all^  liow- 
!ver,  had  not  always  dwelt  in  this  land.  Ho 
A>dotu»  relates  (i„  66)  that  they  first  inhabitt d 
Phthiotis  in  the  time  of  Deucalion ;  that  next, 
onder  Dorus,  they  iobal^ed  Sttteotis,  at  the 
foot  ttf  Os?a  nnd  Olynipus  ;  that,  cxncllod  from 
thence  by  the  Cudmeaos,  they  settled  on  Mount 
Pindus;  and  thjit  they  subsequently  t(H>k  up 
their  abode  in  Dryopis,  nftcrvrurtl  nillfd  Dori'*. 
Ilieir  fifth  and  last  migration  was  to  Pelopuo- 
uesns,  which  they  oooquered,  aoeording  to  tra- 
dition, « ii,'hty  years  after  the  Trojan  war.  It 
was  rchited  that  JDgimius,  the  Idog  of  the  Do- 
naoa,  had  been  driT«n  from  hfo  <MRiiirioni  by 
the  LitpithoB,  bat  wn«  rt  in-^tafi  d  hv  Tlorcnlos ; 
that  the  children  of  Hercules  heuce  took  refuge 
fa  tins  land  when  they  had  been  expell^  from 
Peloponnesus ;  and  that  it  was  to  restore  them 
to  their  rights  that  the  Dorians  invaded  Pelo- 
pomicfliia.  AeeorAnglj,  ttio  eooqiieet  of  Pelo- 
poiinosus  by  tlie  Donans  is  usually  called  the 
Return  of  the  Ueraolida.    Vid.  Heeacuda 
TIm  Doriam  were  divided  into  three  tribes :  the 
SjflM*  i'Y/ ? (tf)  Patnph,/li  (nuu<;>v>.oi),tind  Dy- 
iiMMt  (Ai'//ut Tfjf.   Hie  first  derived  their  name 
from  Hylhis,  scio  of  Hercnles,  the  two  last  from 
Panipliyliis  and  Dymas,  sons  of  iEgimius.  Tlie 
Dorians  were  the  ruling  class  throughout  Pelo- 
ponnetua:  the  old  inhabitants  were  reduced  to 
•lavery,  or  became  subjects  of  the  Dorians  un- 
der the  name  of  Pcrifrd  (UcpwiKot).    Vi(^  Diet. 
^  Antiq^  urt  Peeioeci. — 2.  A  district  in  Asia 
Mfaor,  consisting^  of  tho  Dorian  settlements  on 
the  coast  of  Caria  and  the  no if^lilx>riii','  islands. 
Six  of  these  towns  formed  a  K  ngiu'.  called  the 
Dorian  hezapolit,  cousi!<^lin(>;  of  Lindue,  ItAlysus, 
and  Camlnis  in  the  l-;land  of  lihodes,  the  island 
Cos,  and  Cuidui  und  iinlieamaflsus  on  the  main 
land.  There  were  also  other  Dorian  actttonentB 
tn  the  neighborhood,  but  tl)ey  were  never  ad- 
mitted to  the  league.   The  members  of  the 
hexapolis  weie  aoeostomed  to  edebrate  a  Kmh 
tival  with  games  on  the  Triopian  promontory 
near  Cuidus,  in  honor  of  the  Triopian  Apdlo; 
the  prizes  in  those  g^mes  were  brazen  tnpods, 
which  tlio  victors  had  to  dedicate  in  the  temple 
of  AiKillo;  and  Ualioaruaasus  was  struck  out 
of  the  league  beoavM  ono  of  her  dtbeot 
ried  the  tripod  to  his  own  house  instead  of  leav- 
ing it  in  the  temple.   The  heupolis  thus  be- 
eame  a  pentapolift 

DoRisct  s  {^oploKo^).  a  town  in  Thrace  at  the 
mouth  uf  the  Uebnts,  io  the  midst  of  an  exten- 
sive plMo  of  th«  lame  nama,  whera  Xenat  re- 
viewed his  vast  forces. 

[DoauKKUs.    KtdL  Dosasznraa 

iro 


DovaO,  0.  FaBfra,  ;;n  eatly  distin^isbed  bin. 
•slf  when  the  Capit  was  b<>8legod  bv  tlw  Osok 
B.O.  The  i^abiao  geas  was  'accustoflMd 
to  eolohrata  a  MerMet  at  a  tead  tiau  m  tte 

Quiriunl  Hill,  and  neoordiugly.  at  the  appoialsd 
time,  C.  Dorso,  who  was  then  a  young  iota,  de- 
scended from  the  Capitol,  carryioff  the  novd 
things  in  his  bauds,  passed  in  safety  tbro^ 
the  enemy's  posts,  and,  after  perftxtning  vi 
saorifiee,  returned  in  safety  to  toe  CajHtoL 

DOBUB  (Ad^fMr).  the  mythiedi  aoeeetor  of  the 
Dorians,  is  described  either  as  tlie  son  of  HflUn 
by  the  nymph  Oraeiis,  and  a  brother  of  Xtttltuik 
and  Moluf,  or  as  a  soo  of  Apollo  and  FMi^ 
and  a  brother  of  Laodoeus  and  Polypat**. 

[DoBTCLrs  (AoptwAof).  1.  An  illegilmiiiU 
s<in  of  Prinm.  shun  by  the  Telamonian  Ajax— I 
Brother  of  PlieneuB,  kinf^  of  Thrace,  husbarui 
of  Beroii,  who  is  meutiou«d  bv  Virgil  (A'n,  i, 
«20.)] 

Shfhr),  a  town  in  Phrygia  Kpictetus,  oo  tbc 
River  Thymbrli^  with  wann  aalhs  wbiclt  sr« 
need  nt  the  present  day :  ini|virtant  under  tbe 
Romans  as  toe  place  from  which  the  roads  di- 
vert^ed  to  Pessinas,  looaiaan,  and  Aponea. 

I>(>si.\i)As  (Awff/adaf),  of  Rhodes,  the  author 
of  two  poems  io  the  Oreek  Aatholocy.  the  veraei 
of  wMdi  are  so  arranged  that  caw  poeai  jfn- 
setifs  ilie  profile  of  an  nltnr. 

[DosiTHECs  iAuoWeo()t  a  Greek  historisa,  d 
whom  imr  worn  are  anentfanad,  2uu%uti,  Iik  i 

DoaiTHius  {^ua'ideo^),  sumamed  Magiatsr.s 
Greek  granntMian,  taught  at  Roue  tlmt  AJk 
207.  He  has  left  behind  him  a  work  cutitM 
'K/^tgvevftaTo,  of  wludi  the  first  and  mai 
bodtsooofeaina  OreAfmnrawrwrMteatB  UlSk, 
and  Greek-Latin  and  T>atin-Grefk  d^wari-f. 
The  third  book,  which  is  the  most  ioipoitaa^ 
contains  traaslatiooa  fktNn  Latin  aatMit  Irtt 
Greek,  and  rtee  vrrtd,  and  has  been  pMidHd 
separately  by  Bocking,  Boon,  1832. 

DoasKvws  FabIus  or  DoBscMinm,  so  snsirat 
Latin  cgmio  drannatkt,  censured  by  U<>rnoe  (Kp, 
ii^  1,  173)  on  account  of  Uie  exaggerated  buf- 
foonery- of  his  characters.  It  appears  that  the 
name  Dossenus  (like  that  of  A/aeehut)  was  sp* 
pro;)ri:itod  to  one  of  the  standard  charaeters  m 
the  A  to  I  lone  farces.  Heoce  soots  have  isp- 
posed  that  Doennnna  in  Hewwa  ii  net  the  mm 
of  a  real  person. 

Dotioii  {AuTiov :  Aurievf)^  a  town  sud  plsm 
in  Thesaaly,  aonth  of  lloont  OHa.  on  the  Uki  : 
Bffbeis. 

[DoTo  {AuTu),  one  of  the  Nereids  (7/,  18, 4J).] 

[Donm  (Adrof).  a  leader  of  the  Pi  fVkp 
nians  in  the  army  of  Xerxr-p,  Herod] 

DaABXacCB  {.^fxiCrieKo^,  also  ApabtaKO^:  na« 
Drtima),  m  towu  in  «ie  dieM  «f  BdMs  fi 
Mscedonia,  on  the  Rtn-nion. 

DaAcANOM  {^ApttKavov),  a  town  and  protuuo 
tory  in  the  island  learia. 

[Dbacii's  (  ApuKto^).  a  lender  of  the  BpMBI 
(early  iohabitanU  of  £lis)  before  Troy.] 

Daaooit  {ApuKuw},  the  anther  ef  the  flnt  «nl> 
ten  co<I<'  of  laws  at  Athens,  which  were  called 
'deoftoi^  as  distinguished  from  the  v6^o<  of  Solsa 
In  this  oode  he  aflhted  the  penalty  of  dsaii  ts  I 
almoflt  all  crinies— to  petty  thefts,  for  iustaiwe, 
as  well  as  to  sacril^  and  murder — whicb  ffiH 
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to  the  ramaric  that  his  laws  were  vrrit- 
teo,  Dot  in  ink,  but  in  blood.  Wo  are  toM  tlint 
^  himselT  d«feodeU  this  extreme  harshucbs  by 
mjv^  that  aBBll  oOmmw  dwarfed  dttlh,  and 
tbt  be  kDow  iH)  punishment  for  great 

mt,  Hk  legislation  is  plnceU  in  B.O.  621. 
Um  legUatioQ  of  Solon  (594),  moat  of  the 
of  Dracoa  fell  int»)  disuse ;  hut  some  of 
\  w«re  itiU  ia  force  at  the  end  of  the  Pelo- 
«ar,  aa^  fat  iaalaiMe^  tiie  law  vhieh 
I— itted  the  injured  husband  to  slay  the  adul' 
•MT,  if  takeo  in  the  act  We  are  told  th^ 
Oltwi  dM  at  JEgina,  being  Bmotfaerad  hr  like 
aBdnraf  hati  and  cloaks  showered  lipoo  mm  as 
apmkraMikaf  booor  in  the  theatre. 

piBAn^  m  TtaSaa,  fimirite  af  Latiniu,  a 
ymwing  a|i|>ooeot  of  the  phine  of  Tumus.] 

Diiaaiiai  {^payyiaif^  :  now  Sedjetidn),  a 
|Brtef  Ariana,  was  bounded  by  Oedroeia,  Car- 
maoia,  Aracbona,  and  Aria.  It  sometimes 
(onned  a  separate  satrapy,  but  was  more  usu- 
illy  imitiMi  to  the  satrapies  either  of  Aracbosia, 
or  of  Oedroeia,  or  of  Aria.  The  chief  product 
i>f  On'  (V'Untn.'  was  tin  :  thfi  chief  river  was  the 
Krvinautbiis  or  liryiuaudrus  (now  Jlihnend  or 
Htndmend).  In  the  north  of  the  eoontry  dwelt 
tke  DsAXG.e  (A/7u)7a().  f\  warlike  poople.  from 
vkmn  the  province  derircd  its  name  :  tlieir 
si^pitsl  was  Pronhthasta.  The  Zarai^^  Sa- 
nuigtp,  or  Darandse,  who  are  also  mentioned  as 
iohsbitSDts  of  tbe  countnr,  are  probably  only 
sMiapfinmof  (lMinm«lini!(gm,  Tke  ijiaapn 
iobbitedtbeioixdMnipaitoftlMpniTiDoe.  Vid. 

AlUSFA 

DaumlcDv  (bow  J>mdute),  a  ftateCTa  of  the 

Ptomta  m  Greeic  Iltyria. 
DtiToi  (now  J)rm0»),  a  tributary  of  the  Dan- 
HM  in  tibe  IVorie  Alps  near  Ajgimtuni,  fkiwa 

tljrr>u;jh  Noricum  and  Punnonia,  and,  after  re- 
camg  the  Marios  (now  Mukr),  iaUs  into  the 
OfenM  east  of  Mnrsa  (now  Andfc). 

BkScaxitm  {sptKovov),  a  promontory  oo  tbe 
Warn  side  of  the  island  Cos. 

DacPAxics,  XjATinua  PacXtus,  a  friend  of 
AaMiaiQi»aad  m  «omq)ondcnt  of  Symmachus, 
Wrrwed  a  pnnpnfyric  on  the  Emperf>r  Theodo- 
im,  A.D.  391,  after  the  victory  of  the  latter 
WW  Maxim  us.  This  panegyric,  which  is  ex- 
tant) is  the  eleventh  la  the  ooUectiaii  of  tbe 
Pwwrici  Vetcre*. 

^  DurAKrx  (Lphravov :  tipenavfv^\  that  is,  a 
•'"'W''    1    Alf^o  Drkpan-a  {rd  Aperrava),  more 
nutijr  DaicpAjd:  (now  Trapani),  a  sea-pt)rt  t«»wn 
h  iM  DoHbweatera  comer  of  Sicily,  so  called 
keoin«e  th**  land  on  which  it  was  tuilt  wns  111 
fte  furm  of  a  sickle.    It  was  founded  by  the . 
thrthsgioian  Hanrflear  at  the  eomrneoeeeaent  of 
^  first  Punic  War,  and  ^v;^.^  one  of  the  chief  | 
osvsl  stations  of  tbe  Carthaginians.    Under  the 
fceiMiu  it  waa  an  importnot  eommereial  town, 
n  iraa  here  that  Anchi!**»3  died,  ncpordin*^  to  i 
Vii^gil.— 2.  A  promontory  in  Acbaia.  Vid,  Raiuis.  | 
The  aodent  mnoe  of  GoMinnub— 4L  Aboj 
DsfpANx  a  town  in  Bithji^oo  tiie  SfDOB  As- 
tM^n,  the  birth-phice  of  Helena,  mother  of 
^'^■rtaulhie  tiie  Great,  in  whoee  honor  it  wae 
CLX50P0US,  and  made  an  important 
^sot  In  its  neighborhood  were  warm  medi- 
■tf  baths,  which  Constantino  the  Great  frc- 
f*«tly  used  in  the  latter  {>art  of  liis  life, 

DtBaa  (Ap£^  alto  'Ad^jia^a,  ^lipai^  Ap(c^> 


ca :  now  Anderab  or  Inderab),  a  town  in  tkl 
northeast  of  Baotriana,  on  the  fipoatiera  of  8of» 

diauii. 

DiuL.«  {£ipl}.ai\  a  brave  people  Id  Footaa,  ic 
tli<'  fiontii  is  of  Coleliis,  near  Tmpezus. 

DuiLo,  a  river  in  Illyricum,  flows  into  the 
Adriatie  near  Tirnin 

Dkomich.«tes  (Apofitx(d'r^^),  a  king  of  thft 
Getie,  wlio  took  Lysimacbus  prisooer.  Vid. 
Lthmaobto. 

DadM08  ArniLLKL's.  Vid  AcuiLLrt's  Dromos 

DaDSMTiA  (now  Dwranee),  a  lai^ge  and  rapid 
Hrer  hi  Oallia  NarbonMMie,  liMa  ia  the  Alps, 
and  flows  into  the  Bhone  near  Areob  iptm 
Avignon). 

Okflnth  (now  IMmi),  a  emaB  Ti<rar  ia  Qallia 

N'arboncnsis,  rises  in  the  Alps,  and  flova  fallo  tlie 
Rhone  south  of  Valencia  (now  Valmeif. 

Dbushla.  1.  LmA,  mother  of  the  Emperor 
Tiberius  and  wife  of  Augustus.  Fidl  Lrvu. — 
2.  Daughter  of  Germanicus  and  Agrippina.  mar- 
ried first  to  Ik  Caesius  Longinus,  and  uflerward 
to  M.  .^miUna  LqpMdus ;  but  she  lived  in  uicee- 
tuous  intercourse  with  her  brother  Calis^ulo, 
whose  passion  lor  her  exceeded  all  bounds.  On 
her  death  in  A.D.  38,  he  commanded  tlint  she 
should  be  wort^liippcd,  by  the  name  Panthca, 
with  tl»e  8iimo  houors  as  Venus. — 3.  Daughter 
of  Hcrodes  Agrippa  I^  kin^of  the  Jews,  mar- 
ried first  Azizus,  king  of  Emesa,  whom  slje  di- 
vorced, and  secondly  Fehx,  the  procurator  of 
JndsBB.  She  was  present  with  li«r  mishaiid  wImb 
St  Paul  preached  bef.^re  Felix  in  A.D.  60. 

Dausus,  the  name  of  a  distipguished  familj 
of  tlie  Livia  f«BB.  It  is  eaid  tut  one  of  the 
Livii  ncquircd  the  cognomen  Drusus  for  him- 
self and  his  descendants  by  having  slain  in 
tdoee  eoinbat  one  Dranstn,  a  Oallio  ebieftala; 
but  this  statement  deserves  little  crtHlit* — 1.  M. 
LmuB  DauBus,  tribune  of  tiie  plebs  with  0. 
Oraci^Qs,  B.O.  182.  He  waa  a  ataimah  aid* 
hereut  of  tlie  an.Ht<K't-ft<'y,  and  after  putting  his 
veto  upon  the  laws  proposed  by  Gracchus,  be 
brought  forward  almost  the  very  same  meas- 
ures, in  order  to  gain  popularity  for  the  sotmte, 
and  to  impress  the  people  with  the  Ix^lief  that 
the  optifnutes  were  their  best  friends.  Tlie  suc- 
cess of  tbia  ayitem  earned  fer  Inm  the  designa- 
tion ^/ron««  mtatu*.  Drusus  was  consul  112, 
obtamed  Macedonia  as  his  province,  and  con- 
quered the  Scordisd.— 2.  M.  Lmoe  Drvscs,  son 
of  No.  1,  an  elfM^ncut  orator,  and  a  man  of  great 
energy  and  ability.  He  was  tribune  of  the 
plel»  91,  in  the  consulship  of  L.  Marciiis  Philip- 
pus  nn(i  Scx.  Julius  Tipsar.  Althou<;h.  like  his 
father,  he  belonged  to  the  aristocratical  party, 
be  meditated  the  moat  eitenstvo  and  oi^anSo 
chan::jps  in  the  Roman  state.    To  cticiliiito  the 

Seople  he  renewed  several  of  tbe  measures  of 
le  Oraoey.  He  proposed  and  carried  latra  Ibr 
the  di.>^tnbution  of  corn  <>r  fi>r  if^  fair-  at  a  low 

Bice,  and  for  tbe  assignation  of  public  land. 
0  also  gained  flie  support  of  tbe  Latitd  and 
the  Socii  by  promisint;  to  pccure  for  thcin  the 
Roman  citiseoebip.  Thus  strcogtheu^d,  be  pro- 
poeed  to  tramfcr  tiie  jiid!<&  from  tfie  eqoitee  t» 

the  senate  ;  but,  as  a  wminonsiatirin  to  the  former 
order,  he  further  proposea  that  the  senate,  now 
reduced  below  tbe  regular  number  of  three  hund- 
red, alxndd  be  re- enforced  by  the  introduction 
of  on  equal  number  of  new  members  sdeoted 
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from  the  eqnites.  This  measure  pwrad  n* 
aatisfactoiy  to  both  piirties.  Hic  Roman  pop- 
ulace also  were  op]X)eed  to  the  Roman  tran- 
ehiae  being  given  to  the  Latins  and  the  Socii. 
The  souatf,  i><  iot  i\ iuir  the  dissatisfaction  of  nil 
parties,  vutvd  that  all  the  laws  of  Dnuus,  he- 
carried  against  the  auspioM,  mm  noli  aod 
▼Old  from  tlie  boginnin<r.  Driisus  now  bccrnn 
to  oiigiuiize  a  formidable  conspiracy  ai^ainst  tlie 
^YvnmaA ;  Imt  one  eTeoinff,  u  fie  wu  coter- 
mg  the  Imll  of  his  own  Ijouse,  he  was  stabbed, 
•od  died  a  few  hours  afterward.  The  aaaasaiu 
WW  never  diieofvered,  and  no  Btlempte  were 
made  to  discover  him.  CiPpio  and  Pliilippus 
were  both  suspected  of  having  suborned  the 
erfane;  bat  Cicero  attributee  it  to  Q.  Varios. 
The  death  of  Drusiw  (U'stmyt^l  the  hopes  of  the 
Socii,  and  waa  thus  immediately  followed  by  the 
Sodal  War. — S.  Lrnim  Jhastm  CtADDUKus, 
fatln  1-  of  Livin,  who  was  the  mother  of  the  Em- 
peror Tiberius.  Ue  was  cme  of  the  gens  Clau- 
dia, and  was  adopteil  by  a  Livius  Drosui.  It 
was  through,  this  adoption  that  the  Drusi  be- 
came coonect4>d  with  the  imperial  family.  The 
father  of  Li  via,  after  the  death  of  Ciesar,  es- 
poused the  cause  of  Brutus  and  Oasaius,  and, 
after  the  buttle  «f  Pliilippi  (42),  heinw  pt-oscrilxKl 
by  the  oouquorurs,  he  killed  himself  in  his  tent. 
—4.  Nuo  Clacdtos  Darsts,  commonly  called 
by  the  tno<l»'rtiH  Dri-si's  Sknioh,  1<>  distinguish 
him  from  No.  was  tlie  son  of  Tib.  Claudius 
Kero  and  Liviu,  und  younger  brother  of  the 
Emperor  Til>eriu8.  lie  was  bom  in  tho  house 
of  Au^;ustUB  tliree  months  after  the  mai*riage 
<i{  Um  and  Augtistus,  88.  Drusus,  as  he  grew 
up,  was  more  h'k'  d  by  the  penplo  than  wn."  his 
brother.  Uis  nmnuers  were  atfablc,  and  hii^ 
eoodnel  without  reproadt  He  married  Anto- 
nia,  th<i,dau2;riter  of  the  triumvir,  and  his  fideli- 
ty to  hiH  wife  was  a  theme  of  adminUion  in  a 
profligate  ago.  He  was  S'Mtbr  trusted  by  An* 

Sistus,  who  employed  him  in  important  ofiiees. 
e  carried  on  the  war  afl^ifaHt  the  Oeniuuu, 
and  penetrated  fiu-  Into  tiie  interior  of  the  oonn- 

Sln  12  he  drove  the  Sieumbri  and  their 
ee  out  of  Gaul,  croeaed  the  Rhine,  then  fol- 
lowed the  ooarse  of      river  down  to  the  ooean, 

and  Bub'lueil  the  Frisian?.  It  was  apparently 
duriqg  thi^  campaign  that  Dnisus  dug  a  canal  i 
{FlMa  Druriana)  from  the  Ithine,  near  Arnheim,  I 
to  the  Yuel,  near  DaAerg ;  and  be  made  use 
of  this  canal  to  sail  from  the  Rhino  into  t^e 
ocean.  In  his  second  campiigu  (11),  Drusus 
subdued  the  Usipctt's,  invaded  the  country  of 
the  Sicambri,  and  pasised  on  thi\)Ugh  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Cheniscj  as  far  us  thu  Visurgia  (now 
Wt^r),  On  his  return  he  was  attadced  by  the 
Tinited  f.nrc?!  of  the  Germans,  and  defeated 
tliem  wilii  grtat  slaughter.  In  his  thinl  cam- 
paign (10)  be  oooquered  the  Chatti  and  other 
Oermnn  tribes,  anrl  then  returned  to  Rf^ine, 
iriiere  he  was  made  consul  for  the  following 
year.  In  Us  fourth  campaign  f9),  which  hie 
carried  on  as  consul,  he  ndvaiioca  as  far  as  the 
Albis  (now  Elbey  sweeping  every  thing  before 
him.  It  L  said  that  he  had  reaolved  to  cross 
the  Elbe,  hii*  w,is  deterred  bv  flie  apparition  of 
a  woman  of  dimensions  greater  Utan  luiinau,  who 
•aid  to  him  in  the  Latin  tongue,  "  Whitlier  goest 
thou,  insatiable  Dmaual  Tbr-  Fates  forbid  thee 
to  <uivance  Away  t  Hie  end  of  thy  deeds  and 
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thy  life  is  nigb.*  On  the  retan  of  the  my 

to  the  Rhine,  Dnisus  died  in  consequence  of  j 
fracture  of  his  leg,  which  happened  tlmHvh  s 
fall  from  hie  hone.  Upon  reeeifiDg  «f 
the  danijerous  illnosi*  of  Drrsns.  Til»'rius  im 
mediately  crossed  the  Alps,  and,  after  travelliH 
witii  cstaraordfaiarj  epeed.  anfvted  in  IIbm  to 

close  the  eyes  of  his  brother.  Tiberius  brouglit 
the  body  to  Italy :  it  was  burned  in  the  field  ol 
Hara^  and  the  aahee  depoeited  b  the  tomb  «f 
Augustus. — 5.  Dai'srs  Cjwar,  commonly  calkd 
bv  modern  writers  Dausva  Juxioa,  wm  tlie  soo 
of  the  Bmpww  Tfberioi  by  fab  Ibtt  wife,  Tip- 
sania.  He  married  Livia,  the  sister  of  Ger 
manicuB.  After  the  death  of  Augustas,  AD. 
14,  he  WBB  eent  Into  FiDnoiAi  to  quell  tlie  mo- 
tiny  of  the  legiooB.  In  15  he  was  eoosul,  iod 
in  16  he  was  scot  into  Illyricum :  be  noeeeded 
in  fomeotiog  disaeoeion  among  the  Qermanie 
tribes,  and  deatroyed  the  power  of  Ifaroboduui 
In  21  he  was  consul  a  second  time ;  and  in  1% 
he  received  the  tribunicia  potetta*,  by  which  lie 
was  pointed  out  as  the  intended  successor  to  the 
empire,  l^ut  Sejanus,  the  favorite  of  Tibcriis, 
aspired  t'j  the  empire.  He  seduced  Livia,  tbc 
wife  of  Dnisus,  and  persuaded  her  to  baaaae 
the  murderer  of  her  husband.  A  jtowm  ttb* 
adtniuii^tered  to  Drusus,  which  temiiuated  bii 
life  by  a  lingering  diaMiet,  that  was  suppoiad 
at  the  time  to  be  the  consequenee  of  iotfrnptT 
fuice,  A.D.  28.— -6.  Darsus,  second  son  of  tier- 
manicus  and  Agript)iua.  After  the  death  of 
Drusus,  the  son  of  Tiberius  {vid.  No.  f)).  Drjsni 
and  his  elder  brother  Nero  became  the  ban 
to  the  imperial  tlvone.  Sejanus  tliereiiDre  r^ 
solveti  to  get  rid  of  them  Ijoth.  He  first  eo^a^ 
Drusus  in  the  plots  against  his  elder  brotber, 
whieh  ended  in  the  baifihmcnt  and  death  of  ttil 
prince.  TTdl  Nkro.  The  turn  of  Dnis'n  cwat 
next  Ue  was  accused  in  80,  and  condeniued  ^ 
death  aa  an  eneooj of  tte  atatib  Ifberiwkirt 
him  imprisoned  for  Area  yttm,  and  tbm  rirnmi 
him  to  death,  SS. 

Dnf  Inn   VUL  VntrmM. 

DavAS  (ApvafV  1.  Son  of  the  Thmcianking 
Lyoui^^  who  is  hence  called  DaTAMioA— 
[2.  One  of  the  Lapithre,  friend  of  Piritbo«(Jl 
vi.,  130).— n.  Ron  of  the  Tlira.  ian  kini:  Lvca' 
ffus,  slain  by  his  own  father  in  a  fit  of  pbrew}' 
brought  upon  him  by  Baeebna.] 

Dk^uma  or  Da^Mus  (Apvfiaia,  ^pvitoq:  A/w- 
(iici% :  DOW  Baba  /),  a  town  in  Phocis,  a  littl* 
south  of  the  Cepiiisus,  was  deatroyed  by 
XerxM. 

[  Dai' MO,  a  nymph,  a  comjMinion  of  Cyroie.] 
DafMus  (Apv/iof)-    L   V*^  DaTiiA-;i  A 
stroog  plaoe  m  Attioa,  oa  tfaa  frontieiaef  Ba- 

DavMUSSA  (A/>i7icnflrca  :  LpvftovaaaloO,  an 
and  in  the  HermiBaa  Gnli;  off  the  coast  of  Ionia, 
onpoaite  Clazomenm ;  given  by  the  B«Miuiai  to 

CuuEomenai. 

DavTirK  (A/m/otti;),  dauirhter  of  King  DrTO|* 
and  the  plavniate  of  tlu'  Hatnadryades  on  Monnt 
CEta.  She"  was  beloved  by  Apollo,  who.  to  gsiu 
poBieeeioo  of  her,  metamorpboied  himself  mt/^ 
a  tortoise.  Drvop.-  t'>ok  the  creature  into  her 
lap,  wliereupi>n  the  god  changed  hini^Jclt  into  a 
serpent  The  nymphs  fled  away  in  affiight, 
and  thus  Ap»llo  remained  alouc  with  Dryopc 
Soon  alter  aue  nurried  Audremou,  but  beoaav. 
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bf  ApoUo,  the  izioth«r  of  AlCPmMt^^  who  built 
wm  town  of  CBIb,  and  a  temple  to  ApoUa  Dry- 
«M  -wm  afterwani  carried  off  kgr  the  Haondrj- 
warn,  and  became  a  nymph. 

Dsftfrca  (Apvoirff),  a  Felaagic  people^  da- 
■MIMkd  from  a  mythical  ancestor  I>rynps,  dwelt 
flnk  is  Tbeatalj,  from  the  SperohAua  to  ranuu- 
MB(  and  flAsrwvrd  in  Dorii»  wUeb  was  aaUad 
from  tlicm  Dbyoi'W  (Ipvorrlr).  Driven  out  of 
2>>rii  hy  the  Donaw,  they  migrated  to  other 
SooMtriea,  and  tettlni  in  PabiKiinani^  Eoboea, 
■Dd  Asia  Minor. 

Duron  {Apwnjf).  1. 800  of  the  rifWfPd  Spar- 
china  and  the  Danaid  Polydora,  or  or  Ljeaoo 
and  IKa,  the  daughter  of  Lycaon,  the  mvthicnl 
anoeator  of  the  Drropec— -[2.  Ao  illegftimate 
aoQ  of  Priam,  slain  by  Achilles. — 8.  A  eompao- 
ioB  ct  tflntaf  alab  by  Clausin.] 

Detos  Cephai  k  (Spvdf  KefaXtu),  n.  nnrmw 
of  Mount  (Jiilia.Tua,  between  Athcus  and 


Df'Brs  (now  Douhn).  a  river  in  Oaul,  rises  in 
Mount  JuraesuA  (uuw  Jura},  flows  past  Vesootio 
fnow  jBesaaftm).  and  falls  into  the  Arar  (now 
Sudmi)  near  OabiUonmn  (ik>w  ChiUonn). 

Duaau  Poatus  (new  Ihvfr),  a  sea-port  t4>wn 
mt  the  Oantii,  io  BfitiiiD :  btra  was  a  fortress 
hf  tha  Bamm  igaimf  tba  Saaoo  pi- 


Dvosa,  MxmAXL,  41  Byaantioe  historiaa,  held 
m  hix^h  (.f!ice  umler  Cooatantiiie  XIIL,  the  hist 
amperor  of  Oonstaotioopla.  Aftar  the  capture 
«r  OoBitaBtiDOpla  A  JX 14M,  ba  Had  to  Laibod. 

His  history  extends  from  the  death  of  John  VI. 
ftiUwkigiii^  IWi  to  the  ci4>ture  of  Leaboa  by 
lha  TvA,  1461  Hm  work  b  wriMm  fe  bar^ 
baroos  Greek,  but  »  cloar  and  im[>artial 

aeooont  of  areata.  The  best  edition  ia  by  Bek- 

DOcfrfua  (Aoacfnar),  a  chief  of  the  Sicelians 
or  Sioeli,  the  natiTe  tribes  io  the  interior  of 
Sicily,  carried  on  a  formidable  war  io  tha  mid- 
dle of  the  fifth  century  B.C.  against  the  Oreeks 
in  the  island  Having  been  at  last  defeated  io 
a  great  battle  by  the  Syracuaana,  be  repaired  to 
Bpwmm  tm  a  suppliant  and  phMid  himself  at 
their  mercy.  Tlio  8yracn!«ans  spared  his  life, 
but  sent  bim  into  an  honorable  exile  at  Guriutb. 
Ba  return e<l  iwK>n  afterward  to  Sicily,  and  fouod- 
•d  the  city  of  Calacte.    Ho  dici  al^ut  H.C.  440. 

DcIiJva.  1.  11,  tribune  of  the  pleba  B.C. 
471.  He  was  one  of  tha  chief  leaden  of  the 
plelxians,  and  it  wa^  on  his  advice  that  the 
plebeians  mignUed  from  the  Aveotine  to  the 
lloaa  Baaar,  jnt  babra  the  overthrow  of  the 
decemvirs.  He  was  then  electe<l  tribune  of  the 
pleba  a  second  time,  449.-2.  K,  one  of  the  de- 
awn  ill  a  480,  oa  wboaa  avarthraw  ha  want  into 
aohntary  <r\]r  —  3.  C  consul  260.  with  Cn. 
Otomelius  £>cipio  Aaina,  in  the  first  Punic  War. 
In  tUa  year  tha  RomaBa  baflt  thair  fint  ileet, 
u*intj  for  their  model  a  Cartlmginian  vessel 
which  bad  been  thrown  on  the  ouaat  of  Italy, 
in*  aawaiand  of  thia  Heat  waa  ghraa  to  Setpio. 
who  was  dafMted  by  the  Carthaginians  off  Li 
parik  ThereopoQ  l)ailiu«  was  intrusted  with 
tta  aommaod,  and  aa  ha  peroeitad  tilt  dliad- 
▼antagea  under  which  the  clumsy  shiaa  of  the 
Romana  were  laboring,  he  devised  ttie  well- 
>liitt  irons,  by  meana  of  which  the 
•  1^  ba  dn.«Bt0««fd  fciibaKli 


the  sea-fight  thus  ehcqgad  into  a  land-figbL  By 
this  means  he  gained  a  brilliant  Tictory  orar  tha 

Curthiii^'inian  neet  near  Mylffi,  and  then  prose- 
cuted the  war  in  iSioily  with  success  relieving 
S^eata,  and  takk^  MaeeUa  by  aannit  On  Ua 
return  to  Rome,  Duiliiis  celebrated  a  Rplendid 
triumph,  for  it  waa  the  first  naval  victory  that 
Iba  JCNBaaa  had  arar  aaiaad,  aad  tha  memory 
of  it  was  perpetuated  by  a  column  wliirh  was 
erected  in  the  forum,  and  adorned  with  the 
beaka  of  tha  eonqiiarad  diipa  ( Oolumnm  Rottrata). 
It  ia  generally  Ixilieved  that  the  original  inscrip* 
tioo  which  adoniad  the  basis  of  the  colunm  la 
ilffl  axtant  It  waa  dug  out  of  the  grouud  in 
the  Bixteeoth  oentuiT,  in  a  mutilated  oondition, 
and  it  has  since  onen  been  printed  with  at- 
tempts at  reatoration.  There  are,  however,  in 
that  inscripCioo  some  ortbt^^phical  peculiari* 
ties,  which  suggest  that  the  present  inacriptioo 
is  a  later  restoratiou  of  the  origiujU  ouc.  Dii- 
ilkia  waa  further  rewaidad  for  this  victory  bj 
being  pertnittetl,  whenever  ho  returned  home 
from  a  banquet  at  night,  U>  be  accoiupauied  by 
a  torch  and  a  flata-player. 

DfLoiBlxi,  a  people  in  Germany,  dwelt  south- 
east of  Uie  Aogrivarii,  on  the  western  bonk  of 
the  Weaer. 

Dvucuii'K.  Vi(L  KciirNAPFj?. 
DuMNuaix,  a  chicflaiu  of  the  ii:^ui,  conspired 
against  the  Romana  &0.  M,  but  waa  then  par* 
done<J  by  C.Tsar  in  consequence  of  tljo  entreaties 
of  his  brother  Divitiacus.  Wheu  Ckcsar  waa 
going  to  Britab  b  H  ha  mpMlad  Dnameris 
Ux>  much  to  leave  him  behiuu  in  Gaul,  and  ha 
insisted,  therefore,  on  bis  acoomnanyiti^g  him. 
Dimmoris.  apoo  tfak  flad  frm  tha  Jbonan 


1s^ 


gi^pU 


with  the  ^dtiMi  cavaliy,  but  waa  ovartukaa  1 
sJain. 

Dnraw.  I^BvaoRiom 

Dra.i  {rii  ^ovpa:  Aofpi/fof).  1.  A  town  ia 
Mesopotamia,  00  the  Euphrates,  not  far  from 
Oiroennm,  fonndad  by  tna  Macedonians,  and 
hence  sumamed  Nicanoria ;  also  called  Eur6pua 
(Evpuirdf)  by  the  Greeks.  In  the  time  of  Juuan 
it  waa  deserted — 2.  (Now  Dor),  a  town  in  As- 
syria, on  the  Tigris. 

DuBANii9  (now  Dordogne),  a  river  in  Aiqut 
tania,  which  falls  into  tbo  Garumuo. 

DC  uIa  (now  Dora  Baltea),  a  river  whinh  liiaa 
iu  the  south  of  the  Alps,  flows  through  the  coun- 
try of  the  Salasai,  bringing  gold  dust  with  it,  and 
fails  iuto  the  I'o. 

Diais  (Aot'ptf'),  of  Samos,  the  hif*tori.in,  was 
a  descendant  of  Alcibiades,  and  lived  iu  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  He  obtained 
the  tyranny  of  tm  native  island,  though  it  ia 
uukown  by  what  meaoa.  He  wrote  a  coo* 
siderabla  nombar  of  works,  of  which  the  most 
important  was  a  history  of  Greece,  from  B.C. 
370  to  281.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  en- 
joyed anv  very  great  reputanoo  aa  aa  historian 
among  the  ancients.  His  fragments  have  been 
collected  by  Hulleman,  Duridit  Samii  gua  «m- 
nertimf.  Trajeet  ad  Bliea,  1841 ;  [and  by  M81- 
fer,  JIt«t.  Gnte.  Fratpn.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  40(3-458.] 

DOaiua  {AouMo^f  Aupto^  -.  now  Duerotliimn), 
ooa  of  tiia  efaief  rirtn  of  Spain,  risea  amoi^  ua 
Pelendones,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Idubedo,  near 
Numantia,  and  flows  into  the  Atlantic ;  it  waa 
aoriferottsy  and  it  navigable  a  long  way  from  ita 
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DvxonTvM  {nem  Sotkmiti),  a  town  of  tte 

Outti  ID  Britaia 

DvBOCAsu  (now  Dreux),  a  town  of  the  Oor- 
uutes  ID  OftUia  Lngduneosis. 

DvaocATEt^Arxi.    Vtd.  Catalaum. 

DuRocoBTOELM  ^uow  Bkeims),  tbo  capital  of 
the  Remi  in  Gnllin  B<lgkn,  and  mbseaaentlj 
called  Remi,  waa  a  populous  and  pf>wprful  town. 

DuronIa,  a  town  in  Samiiium  iii  Italy,  west 
of  the  Cau^e  pawM. 

DcrotrIoes,  a  people  in  Britain,  in  Dorse t- 
■hire,  and  the  west  of  Somersetahire :  their 
diief  town  was  Danium  (nowZtotwIartn*). 

Di'KovEENrM  nr  DARvntjaTi  (now  Cnntrr- 
htrjf^  a  town  of  the  Caotii  in  Britain,  after- 
wara  «all«d  Ouftuaria. 

DvAunA.vEs  or  (Eoamib  (now  Brahmaputra), 
n  river  in  India,  fiiUa  into  the  Qaoges  on  the 
aaateni  rid«. 

Dtmas  (Ar/ior).  1.  Son  of  JEgimius,  from 
whom  the  Djmaoes,  one  of  the  three  thbea  of 
the  Dedans,  were  bfluered  to  hav*  derired  tiieir 
Dftinc. — [2.  Father  of  Asiiis  and  of  Hecuba,  the 
wife  of  Priam,  lived  in  Phrjgia,  on  the  Sanga- 
rtas;  Heenbn  fa  beoee  «all«d  JJytnantit  prole$ 
(Ovid  I/fT.,  x\..  7P'2)  and  Bymaniis  {lb.,  xiii., 
— 3.  A  Phsacian,  whose  daughter  waa  an 
attendant  of  Naosicaa.— 4.  A  Trojan,  who  fought 
by  the  side  of  ^neas  on  the  ni^ht  of  the  capture 
of  Troy ;  he  was  killed  by  hiB  own  frieodfl  in 
mistake  for  a  Greek  whose  armor  be  had  put 
on.l 

DfME  or  DtmjE  (Arw?,  Av/iat:  Aryualof,  Dy- 
mx'us  ;  ruins  near  KaravO*ta»%),  a  town  in  the 
■west  of  Achaia,  near  the  coaet ;  ono  of  the 
twelve  Achaean  towns ;  it  founded,  along  with 
PatrsB,  the  second  Acheean  league ;  and  waa  at 
a  later  time  colonized  br  the  Roman?. 

DvKAs  (Atyjof),  a  siiirdl  river  in  rhthiotia  in 
Tbc«&uly,  fidb  into  the  binus  Maliacus. 

DvaaHACBltnc  {tMpp^utv :  ^vftftuxio^t  Hvfi/ia- 
XV^^Ct  Dyrrachinus :  now  Durazzo),  formerly 
called  EriOAXXUS  {^EnidofOf&i :  'Emddfivtof),  a 
town  in  Greek  Illjria,  on  a  peninanla  in  the 
Adriatic  Sea.  It  was  f  nindecf  by  the  Corcy- 
raanBi  and  received  the  name  EpidamuuB  ;  but 
dnee  the  Romana  eouidered  wu  name  a  bad 
omen,  as  reminding  them  of  damnum,  they 
changed  it  into  Dyrrhnchinm  when  they  be- 
came  mastera  of  the  oonotry.  Under  flie  Ro- 
mans it  became  an  important  plaoo  ;  it  a\  n?  the 
amal  place  of  landing  for  peraona  who  (yxwaed 
over  mm  Bnm&imn.  Oommeroe  and  trade 
were  carried  on  liere  with  great  activity,  whence 
it  is  called  Jhhenia  Adria  by  Catullus  (xzxvi^ 
15);  and  here  commenced  the  great  E^atia 
Via  leading  to  the  East  In  the  civil  war  it  was 
the  head-quarters  of  Pompey,  who  kept  all  his 
military  stores  here.  In  AJ).  345  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  an  earthquake. 

Dysc'ri'm  (rd  iivrrupcv),  a  mountain  in  Mace- 
donia with  gold  mineis  between  Chulcidice  and 
Odomanticc 

DrBPorTrluic  {Avfr-ovTiov  :  ^vrrrrurTinr),  an  an- 
eient  town  of  Piaatis  in  £lis,  north  of  the  Al- 
-^euB,  was  deatwyed  hj  the  Eleans,  whereupon 
m  inhabitaoto  icmored  ti  Epidamnna  and  Apol- 


Hlbemia,  on  the  eaetem 
ing  to  the  modem  Dublin.] 

Eb5ra.  1.  Or  Kb£;ra  CiJutALU,  a  uiulU  Ioyb 
in  Hiapania  BeeUca,  pe^ps  in  the  Dei^b(r> 
hood  of  tlie  nuHlem  Sta  Cruz. — 2.  Sunauned 
LiBERALrrAH  JvuA  (dow  Evotq),  a  Bomao  vur 
nicipiuin  iu  Lusitania. — 8.  Or  EbOra  (now  A 
Lucar  de  liarramfda),  a  town  in  HUpania  Barti- 
ca,  near  the  mouth  of  Uie  Betis.— 4.  A  htHtm 
of  the  Edetani  m  Hivpaoin  TairaoooeMk 

EborAci'm  or  Eui  RACTTf  (tKiw  Yor1(\  &  Iotd 
of  the  Brigautes  in  Britain,  was  made  a  fienss 
station  by  Agtiedia,  and  eoon  beeaiMlhstUtf 
Roman  st  ttU  inetit  in  the  whole  island.  It  wm 
both  a  muuicipium  and  a  ooloDy.  It  via  thi 
head-quarter*  of  the  flfarth  legion,  and  tto  ni' 
dence  of  the  Roman  emperors  when  they  viriM 
Britain.  Here  the  emperors  SeptinuiM  StiM 
and  OooBlBBlfaia  Ohiema  died.  MofttoM- 
eient  Roman  walls  still  exist  at  York ;  aod 
many  Roman  remains  have  been  lound  ia  thi 
modem  cit^. 

Eboholaci  nt  (now  Evrmlt,  OB  tta  lilW  8^ 
ou/«)b  a  town  in  A^uitania. 

fiiMweiiinr  {mwMmbnm\  a  town  b  OtUis 
Narbonensis,  in  the  Oottiaa  Aim, 

EaODiB  or  UKaCDiS  (now  iMmdn),  islsodt  is 
the  Western  Oee^n  cMff  Britaia  They  VM 
five  in  number  according  to  Ptolaiiiy,twondM 
EbudsB,  Maleus,  Epidium,  and  Rirtna. 

EburomIgvs  or  Hkbromacis  (ucar  Bram  of 
ViUeraxont),  a  town  in  Gallia  Narboaeosiib 

EBrp.f)NE8,  a  German  people  who  croMed  tb« 
Rhine  and  settled  in  Gallia  Belgica,  belvceo 
the  Rhine  and  the  Mosa  (now  Jfaa^^inaiDSiihf 
and  woody  district  They  were  depeDflaiiti 
(clientts)  of  the  Treviri,  and  were  in  Cestri 
time  under  the  rule  of  Ambioriz  and  Ostii^ 
cus.  Tlieir  in.nirreetion  against  the  Ronuua, 
B.C.  54,  was  severely  puni^ied  by  Cnsar,  snd 
from  tlM  tfana  they  cBsappear  *iBi  Uilif]r; 

EburovIces.    Kt(£  AuLEnci. 

Esi^sus  or  EaOacs  (now  Ivita),  the  laigestof 
the  Pitynsa  kmOm,  off  the  eastern  eoMlif 
Spain,  reckoned  by  pome  writers  amoog  the 
Balearee.  It  waa  celebrated  for  its  ensUcni 
iljSt.  Its  capital,  abo  ealled  Bbotoi,  wm  • 
civitas  foKlerata,  p<if»pe8sed  an  oxccllt  nt  Imrbor. 
was  well  builtk  and  carried  on  a  oonaideraUe 


fKaLiJU  CE6Xava),  a  city  of  the  EUani  in 

ar4 


EcbItXnX  (ri  'F.Kfjdrfna,  Ion.  and  Poet  'Av 
Sdrava:  now  Hamadan),  a  great  eity,  mosi 
vleoaantlir  aitnated,  near  the  Ibot  of  Moot 
Orontes,  in  the  north  of  Great  Media,  wna  tlve 
capital  of  the  Median  kingdom,  and  aflerwird 
the  summer  residmoe  of  the  Persian  and  Vtlh 
thian  kings.  Its  foundation  was  more  sdmiI 
than  any  historical  record :  Herodotus  aterilNi 
it  to  Deioces,  and  Diodorus  to  Semiramia  R 
had  a  eirenit  of  two  hundMd  and  fcctj  itsdis, 
and  was  snrrounc'ed  by  seven  walls,  each  siver* 
topping  tLe  ono  before  it  and  crowned  willi 
batdementi  of  different  colors :  these  walls  no 
longer  enrted  in  *hc  time  of  Polybius.  TllS 
citadel,  of  great  strength,  was  used  as  the  rojtl 
treasury.  Below  it  oloed  a  magnificent  palae^ 
the  tiles  ('f  wliich  wf^re  silver,  and  the  eapit«li» 
entablatures,  and  waiosootiivs  of  silver  sod 
gold;  tmanNB  wUeh  the  Sefaneidw coiosd into 
money,  to  the  amount  of  fmir  thousand  taltfti 
The  circuit  of  ihia  place  waa  seven  stadia 
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BODIPPA. 

'  {foMPPA  {'EKjAtmn),  to  tb«  Old  Taatement 
Amti^  «  city  of  PaieaUiM^  oo  th«  tout,  between 
Tyre  and  Ptolemau.] 

EoTKA  (Eeetranus),  an  ancient  town  of  tho 
Yolaei,  and,  according  to  Diouysiua,  tha  capital 
«l  this  pMpl^  WM  dMinyW  lif  Iks  Jknaii  at 
an  early  period. 

[EojcEcucs  (*E,t««A.7f).  1.  8<in  of  Actor,  and 
hiMbaod  of  Fol7iDela^2.  Of  Kpheauii  ft  Oynie 
philcMopher,  papil  of  Theombrotus.] 

[Etmmojos  ('ExatXo().  1.  Sua  of  Agmor, 
dam  by  Achillea — 2.  Another  TroMiib  OMD- 
tioofd  in  the  Iliad,  slain  by  PatroelQ8.j 

[tn-uKcaATKa  ('E;ff«pan7f)L  1.  Father  of  £eti- 
on,  grandfather  of  Oypselus,  tyrant  of  OoriDth^ 
S.  A  philosopher,  ooe  of  the  latest  of  the  Pytha- 
sw«an  Mfaool,  a  pufii  of  Arcliytaa  at  Tarflutum. 
wbm  tt«  FfthngarMM  wars  ptiMOotad  in 
Ma^a  Grasoia.  lie  went  to  Rbegium,  and  thence 
to  Phlina.  Thia  ia  the  same  aa  tfaie  ooa  bmo- 
iMMMd  iotha  PhndonarnatD:  by  aooM  iriit«ni 
he  is  eallod  a  teacher  of  Plato.] 

££(»SCKATU>S8  C^^ei^rid^c)*  ^  Father  of 
Ofwtcw.  Uag  in  TSemiw^^  A  Sophist,  a 
friead  of  Phooion  — 3.  Of  Methymna  in  L«bo«, 
a  ^ripatetic  philuiopher,  wa^  of  Aristotle.] 

a  Bmall  river  in  iluceJonia,  risc-s  in  Crestonia, 
flows  Uvouigh  Mygdonia,  and  ialia  into  tho  "Dux 
mnieOalC 

EcBKUDjc  {'ExeTuSai:  'Ext^^c),  an  Attic 
^ionua  eaat  of  Monjohia,  miUd  Mar  a  baro 


E0PBA2fTID£S. 


[EcHKMox  {'Sxifpuv), »  M  «f  Pkfaa,  abb  fegr 

Diomades.] 

EoHiHus  {'Exf fi<K)i  son  of  Aeropus  and  ^frand- 
aoo  of  Cepheus,  sueoeeded  Lyewgna  aa  long  of 
Arcadia.  In  his  reign  the  Dorians  invaded  Pe- 
loponnesus, auU  Echemas  slew,  in  single  com- 
bftl^  HjlluB,  the  son  of  Hercules.   In  oonse- 

Saence  of  this  battle,  which  was  fought  at  the 
^tiiQiuA,  the  HeruoiidiB  were  obliged  to  promise 
not  to  MpMft  tbeir  ■ttaaiiil  apoo  Falo|Nniiw 
for  fifty  years. 

[EcasNfiua  {'Extvfioc  Od),  the  oldest  of  tbe 
PlueaciaD  ndlilea  at  the  court  of  Aleinoon] 

[EcHEPoLus  ('EttTu/lof).  1.  A  Trojan,  son 
of  Tbaiyaiua,  slain  AntilochQa.~2.  Son  of 
AmUmi^  dwelt  in  Sioyoo ;  in  order  to  kmU 
going  against  Tmy  with  the  Greeks,  he  MBt  to 
Anmemooo  the  beautiful  mare  .£the.J 

Eaamultn  (;Exi«rp«rof\,  king  of  8pM<% 
son  of  Agis  I.,  and  father  of  L!ilK:)tas  or  Leobotes. 
•  ScmMTUk  {'ExtT^),  a  town  in  Sicil/t  west 
8/1' ■eme,  fa  the  moantdmi 

EcrStus  {'Exerog),  a  cniol  king  of  Epirus. 
Hia  dbuigbter,  Metope  or  AmphisM.  who  bad 

her  fiUlMr,  indJBefaiBodieM  wMflnMUyms* 

tted  ' 
EcHiDXA  {'Exi^o)t  daughter  of  Tartania  and 
Terra  (Ge),  or  of  Obrvmor  and  Callirrho^  or 
of  Peiros  and  Styx.  The  upper  p*rt  of  her  body 
was  that  of  a  beautiful  maiden  with  black  eyes, 
irtdUt  tto  lower  part  ma  that  of  a  serpent,  of 
ft  vast  abe.  She  was  a  horrible  and  bloi)d- 
thiraty  monster.  She  became  by  Typhon  the 
mother  of  the  Chimera,  of  the  many-headed 
dog  Orthus,  of  the  hundred-headed  dragon  who 
gi&arded  the  applea  of  the  Uesperides,  of  the 
ObIiMm  4n«k  tt  Hut  SpMai,  of  Om^mm 


(hence  called  £ckidniu»  canit),  of  Scvlla,  (rf 
Gorgon,  of  t^e  Lemaean  Hydra  {£chidiia  Jjer- 
naa),  of  the  eagle  which  oonsumed  the  liver  it 
Prometheus,  and  of  the  Nemean  lion.  She  was 
killed  iu  her  sleep  by  Argus  Panoptes.  Accord* 
ioig  to  Hesiod,  ahe  lived  with  Typhoft  in  ft 
cave  in  the  country  of  the  Arinii,  but  anotb* 
er  tradition  transported  her  to  ^Scvthio,  where 
ihft  haonina  hf  H«vnlea  the  mother  of  Agar 
thyrsus,  QalooiM^  and  SqrtlMi.  (BarMU  Mr, 
S-IO.) 

EcHiirlBa  (1$;|fm£fer  or  'Exlvat :  bow  Om^ 
zolari),  a  group  of  sniall  i«huKl8  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Aoheloufly  bdonging  to  Aauiiania,  said 
to  have  been  ffnnad  bf  tba  aUuvial  deposits  of 
the  Aclielous.  The  legend  related  tlmt  they 
were  originaUy  njrmph^  who  dwelt  on  the  maia 
land  at  the  aioQlk  of  tho  Aehalooi,  and  that,  oo 
one  occasion,  having  forgotten  to  present  any 
ofieriuga  to  the  god  Acheloua  when  they  sao- 
riiead  to  ttio  other  gods,  the  riyer-god,  in  wrath, 
tore  them  away  frx>m  the  main  land  with  the 
ground  on  whicb  they  were  aaorifieii:^  carried 
ihem  out  to  aea,  and  formed  them  fato  idaoda. 

The  Eohinadcd  appear  to  have  derived  their 
name  from  their  reaemblanoe  to  the  iifohinua 
or  aaawhia  Tha  largaat  of  thaaa  iaUnda 
was  named  Di'lIciiIlk  {^ovmx^ov).  J%  fi  men- 
tioned by  Homer,  and  irom  it  Umm^  ton  o< 
Phyleus,  went  to  tha  IVoiJaa  wan  Attbeprea- 

ent  day  it  is  united  to  the  main  land. 

(JBoalirua  {'E^lvot :  now  Achitta),  a  town  and 
prooMotory  in  Phthiotia  m  Theeaaly.] 

Eciiio.x  ('Exiuv).  1.  One  of  the  five  survivii^ 
Sparti  who  had  grown  up  from  the  drnironV 
teeth  which  Cadmus  had  sowa  Uo  murritd 
Agave,  by  whom  he  beoame  the  fi&ther  of  Pen-  , 
theus :  he  assisted  Cadmus  in  the  building  of 
Thebes. — 2.  Son  of  Mercury  (Hermes)  and.An- 
tianira,  twin-brother  of  Erytus  or  Eurytus,  with 
whom  he  took  part  in  the  Calydonian  hunt  and 
iu  the  expedition  of  the  Ai^gonauts.— 3.  A  eel- 
•bmtad  Qraoian  painter,  flooriihod  EC.  852. 
Otaa  of  his  mo»t  noted  pictures  was  Semirnmis 
paiiing  from  the  state  of  a  handmaid  to  that  of 
a  ^ueen ;  in  this  picture  the  modesty  of  the  new 
bnde  was  admirably  depictod.  The  picture  in 
the  Vatican,  known  as  "  the  Aidobrandini  Mar* 
ib^*  is  supposed  by  aoiM  to  ba  ftaopj  torn 
the  "  Bride"  of  Ecbion. 

Echo  ('H^w),  an  Oread&  wbo^  aooordiitt  to 
the  legend  reliUed  bv  Ovid,  vatd  to  kaepJano 
engaged  by  incessantly  talking  to  her  while  Ju 
piter  waa  aportit^  with  the  nympha  Juuo, 
noweyar,  l»aod  out  tba  trick  waa  pUiyefj 
upon  her,  and  punished  Echo  by  cluuigiug  lar 
into  an  echo,  that  i%  a  beiqg  with  oo  ountixU 
orar  ito  tongue,  whidi  ia  netaer  abia  to  apeak 
before  any  body  else  has  spoken,  nor  to  be  silent 
when  aome  body  else  bos  apoken.  Echo  in  thia 
slato  fell  desperately  in  lore  with  Narciiana; 
hot  aa  her  bve  was  not  returned,  die  pioad 
away  in  griet  so  that,  in  the  end,  there  remain* 
ed  nothing  of  her  but  her  voice.  (Ov,  MeU 
iii,  866-4U1.) 

[EcNoMVs  MoNs  (jEKvofior  ?.('0of);a  mountnin 
near  Gela,  iu  Sicily,  where  Pbalaritt  hud  a  cuslle, 
in  which  was  kept  the  celebrated  braaen  bull  ] 

EcfhantIoes  ('£x^avr((5i7c),  one  of  the  earliest 
poeta  of  the  old  Attio  comedy,  fluuriabed  about 
ka       ft  Jitlto  biAc»  Oratinus.  Hm  iftaan 
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»«f  the  sumam*  of  KmnSat,  vbich  xtob  giren 
m  b]r  ^  nr$ki  nmim  to  implT  a  mixture 
of  nUinjr  and  obteoritjr.    Ho  riifienl«d  the 

fudeD«M  of  the  old  Megmrio  comedy,  and  vrns 
Umielf  ridiculed  on  the  some  grouiid  by  On- 
tiDOs  Mid  Aristophanes.  [The  hw  flngoiento 

of  bift  play>  remaioiog  are  giyeo  in  Meioeke, 
jPlwrn.  Comic  Orcte^  vuL  1,  p.  6-7,  edit  minor.] 

[EoPBAirnm  ('Exdavrof ),  of  Tbasoe,  wm  at  tM 
head  of  tbo.par^  trnieh,  in  the  tweoty-tliird  year 
of  the  Petoponnetian  war,  aided  Thrasybulus  in 
gaining  TImmoo  and  certain  cities  of  Thraoe.1 

Bit  WW  A  or  AktiocmIa  CALLiaaadK  {'&onaa, 
'AvTtoxfio.  if  eirl  KaXXi^i^ioij,  or  'A.  fit^o6up6apo^  : 
in  the  Old  Testament,  Ur :  now  Urfah),  a  very 
•BcieDt  city  in  the  north  of  Mcsopolamia,  the 
capital  of  Osroeoe,  and  the  seat  of  an  independ- 
ent kingdom  from  RC.  137  to  A.D.  216.  ViiL 
AooaBOS.  It  stood  on  the  River  Scirtus  or  Bar- 
dcjinnes,  which  often  inundated  and  daniage<l 
the  city.  It  was  here  that  CaraoaUa  was  mur- 
dered. Having  suffered  by  an  OMthauake  in 
the  reign  of  Justin  the  city  was  rebuilt  and 
named  Juetinopolia  The  Edessa  of  Strabo  is 
ovidently  a  differeut  place,  namely,  tho  dty 
IWually  called  I^.amVn'ce  or  niernyx>liB. 

EdStIm  or  Skuktam,  a  people  in  Ui»pania 
TarraooMMk,  «0it  of  <ho  OeilibirL  'Jlxur 
chief  towns  were  Valencia,  Saoumtim,  C/F„saii 
AuoovTA,  and  Edeta,  also  called  Liria  (uuw 

EnOxi  or  EdOnes  {'Hiuvoi  'USuver),  a  Thra- 
eian  people,  between  the  Nestus  and  the  Stry- 
MMNL  Tney  were  celebrated  for  their  orgiastic 
worship  (if  Bacchus ;  whence  Edo.ms  in  the 
Latin  po«t«  signifies  a  female  Bacchante,  and 
Horaee  eaye  (Obrm.,  it,  7,  Non  ego  miuim 
haechabor  Eaonit.  The  poets  frequeoify  use 
is^doui  as  synonymous  with  Thradana. 

BMoir  ('Herwv)L  1.  King  of  the  Hypo-Pla- 
ptan  Thebfi  in  Cilicia,  and  father  of  Andromache, 
the  wife  of  Hector.  He  and  seven  of  his  sons 
wevo  slain  Inr  Aeliillcs  when  the  latter  took 
Tbebe. — [2.  King  of  Imbroe.  guest-friend  of 
LyeaoD,  whom  Achiiies  had  taken  prisoner  and 
•old;  Eelko  nuHonMd  Urn  and  wmA  bim  to 
Ariebe  — S.  Fnther  of  CypMhn^  tfao  tymot  of 
Oorintfa.] 

Bonsnra,  ft  towDof  tlw  Oeltiberi  in  Hispania 

Tarraconensis. 

EoiaiA.  VitLMmix. 

BavrJL    VU,  Snnrra. 

E<.nat!a  (now  Torre  dAnauul^  ft  town  in 
Apulia,  on  the  ooost,  called  Uxatu  by  Horace 
{SetL,  u  6,  97),  who  speaks  of  it  as  Lymphit 
(i.  e,  NipnphiM),  iratit  rxttriu-ta,  probubly  on  ac- 
ooont  of  its  lutd  or  deficient  supply  ot  water. 
It  was  celebrated  for  its  miraculuuii  stone  or 
tilAr,  wliioh  of  itself  set  on  fire  frankincense 
and  Wood;  a  prodigy  which  afforded  amuse- 
ment to  Horace  and  his  friends,  who  looked 
tpOB  it  as  a  mere  trick.  Egnatia  owed  its  chief 
inportance  t4)  being  situated  on  the  great  high 
Nad  from  Rome  to  Brundisium.  This  road 
reached  the  sea  at  Egoatia,  and  fix>m  this  town 
to  Brundisium  it  bore  the  name  of  the  Via 
EoHATiA.  The  coutiiiuatioo  of  this  road  oo  the 
Other  side  of  the  Adriatio  Aon  Dyrrhaohium  to 
Byiantium  nl;*')  bore  the  name  of  the  Via  Egna- 
tta.  It  was  the  great  military  road  between 
Iti^r  and  tiM      -    -  "  " 


chiiuft^  ft  passed  by  Lvchnidos,  Heradta,  Lji* 
cestis»  Kdesss,  Tbeesalonioa,  Aainhipolis,  Phi- 
lippi,  and,  traTersinir  Iho  wbolo  ofThiaes,  iul 

ly  reached  Byzantium. 

^soikrii,  a'iiuniiv  of  Samnite  origin,  aon«  o( 
wham  settled  at  TeaDom.  1.  Onuoi  Ssxah 

us,  leader  of  the  Samnites  in  the  third  Sanmits 
war,  fell  in  battle  against  the  Aomans  EC.  29i. 
— t.  Miftim  Eoirsnii%  one  of  the  lesdm  of 

the  Italian  allies  in  tho  Social  War,  vas  kilkd 
in  battle,  89.-8.  M.  Eovativs  Ktrus,  sedile  SO 
and  prsBtor  10,  was  executed  in  the  folloviog 
year  in  consequence  of  his  having  farmed  s 
conspiracy  against  the  life  of  ^  lyiMtai.  1  P 
EoNATiim  CsLKa.    Vid.  BAacA. 

Kio.N  {'Rum  :  'Hiovrvf :  now  Conteua  or  Rett' 
dina),  a  town  in  Thrace,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Strymon,  twenty-five  stadia  from  Amphipolu, 
of  whieh  it  vas  the  harbor.  Brasidas,  after 
obtaining  poesession  of  Amphipoli?,  attemyttd 
to  seize  Eiou  also,  but  was  prevented  by  litv  u- 
rival  of  lluMydideo  vilh  aft  AthwiMiiUsf  Tlfl 

424. 

Eio.vEa  {'Uwvei),  a  town  in  Aigoli%  vilh  s 
harbor,  subject  to  Mycene  in  the  tioMof  Boao^ 
but  not  mentioned  in  later  times. 

[EiidKECs  ('Hiovevf).  1.  A  Greek,  slaio  bj 
Hector  befim  Tro7/->S.  ▲  Thraeiaa,  father  oi 
Rhesus.— S.  Son  of  M^Bft^  OM  of  Um  aiiilBii 
of  Hippodamia.1 

Elaa  ('EAofo:  DOW  KomU^  an  anaent  «itf 
on  the  coast  of  .£olis  in  Asu  Ifioor,  said  t« 
have  been  founded  by  Mnestbeos,  stood  tvelrf 
stadia  south  of  tho  month  of  tho  (Utoai^  mmI  m» 
liundr.'d  and  twenty  stadia  (or  sixteen  Romit 
miles)  from  Pergamus,  to  which  city,  in  the  tint 
of  the  Pergamene  kingdom,  it  terred  fi^  a  hi^ 
bor  {txiveiov).  It  waa  destroyed  by  an  eartb" 
quake  in  B.a  9a  The  gulf  m  which  it  Mmi 
whieh  fotmaft  pari  of  tho  great  Oalf  ef  AdM> 
myttium,  was  named  afttr  it  Sinua  Elailicai 
{'E?MiTiKdc  Ko'AKOf,  now  (/ul/of  CAMukli^ 

ElubOs  CEXoioivr,  -oOvror:  *EXaio6eu>t).  I 
Or  Ei.kCs  ('E/.foiV  :  now  Critia),  a  town  on  tii* 
southeast  point  of  the  ThnMuan  Qhenaom, 
with  a  harbor  and  a  heronm  of  Fratsdaa&p- 
2.  (N'ow  Metolonghi),  a  town  of  .£tolia,  south 
of  Pleurou. — 3.  A  town  in  Argolia--4.  A  de> 
mos  in  Attiea,  belongiug  to  the  tribe  Hippotbs* 
ontia 

ElaqabIlvSi  Bomaa  emperor  AD. 
MB  of  Jolia  ScnniaB  and  Yarius  Mareellos.  w« 

bom  at  Eint'su  alnHit  205,  and  was  origioaliy  call- 
ed VAaius  Avms  BAsaiAxua  While  ahuot  % 
child,  he  became,  aloo^  with  his  first  eoorii 
Alexander  Seveni%  pnest  of  Elagabalus,  the 
Syro- Phoenician  Sun-god,  to  whose  worship  a 
temple  was  dedicated  in  his  native  oity.  It  WM 
from  this  circumstance  tliat  ha  obtained  the 
name  Elagabalus,  by  which  be  is  usually  knova 
He  owed  his  elevation  to  Uie  purple  to  the  ia* 
trigues  of  his  grandmother  Julia  Mean,  vho 
circulated  the  rejwrt  ibut  Elagabalus  was  the 
olfspriug  of  a  secret  commerce  between  Seeoiiss 
and  Caracalla,  and  induoed  the  troops  in  Syria 
to  salute  him  as  their  Sovereign  by  iLe  title  of 
M.  ALU.KUC8  AsTOMi.NLat  the  16tL  uf  May,  218. 
Macrinua  forthwith  marched  a^aiott  Eugaba- 
lus,  but  vas  defeated  near  Antioch,  June  8th. 

   and  was  shortly  aft«rward  put  lu  death.  El» 

i»Aif  ai  DiTUlA' I  cabalas  waa  aov  adnowleftgad  aa  enapM 
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XLARA. 


b J  tbm  matAt,  and  b  tlw  hOumjog  ymr  wune 
U»  li'-ruc.  nit  reijfti  of  thid  priucc,  wlu»  [n  r- 
kbedat  A*  age  of  •upbtcoo,  after  IwTUig  oc- 
copied  tiba  tihraaa  naarfy  iMir  yean,  waa  diar- 

act^rizcd  tbrooghant  hf  aa  aecumulaticm  of  the 
BMMt  faotastie  Mir  and  aupentitioo,  toj{«th«r 
vith  tmpcoritj  to  bestial  that  the  partioulara 

almost  transceod  the  limits  of  crediotlity.  In 
321  be  adopted  his  first  cousin  Alexander  Se- 
verus.  and  proclaimed  him  Gasar.  Having  bo- 
eornc  jealous  of  Alexander,  he  attempted  to  put 
Um  to  death,  bat  was  himself  slain,  along  with 
lift  moth«r  Soemias,  by  the  soldiers^  with  whom 
Alexander  was  a  great  fimritek 

Elaea  ('E/.u'pa),  daughter  of  OrcbomeooB  or 
ICin^as,  bore  to  Jupiter  (Zeus)  the  giant  Tltjus. 
Jupiter  (Zeus),  from  fear  of  JllDO  (Hera)^  oon- 
ceaied  her  under  the  earth. 

[ELlaaB(*B^«oi0fX»  Tt^KO»tbta  Ij  Fiiro- 
ebs  ] 

hixTkA  (^Ehlreia  :  'EAarrvf).  1.  (Ruios  near 
Mi^htAa),  a  town  in  Flioeii»  and  the  most  im- 
portant place  in  the  country  next  to  Delphi,  was 
•ituat«d  near  the  Cephisus  in  a  fertile  valley, 
wiuc!i  was  an  important  pass  from  TliesBaly  to 
Bcp-jtia.  Elatoa  was  thus  frequently  exposed 
to  hostile  attacks.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
iNakied  by  Elatus,  soo  of  A  tows  in 

FeUigiotts  in  Tbessaly,  near  Qonai. — 8.  Or 
^  — »a*,  a  town  in  £pirus,  near  the  sources 
ef  Ifca  Gaeftaa. 

Elatts  ('Eaoto^).  1.  Son  of  Arena  nrifl  Lc- 
snirai  king  of  Arcadia,  husband  of  Laodioe,  and 
of  Stymphalns,  iEpytus,  Oylko,  and  Pe- 
He  resided  nn  Mount  Cyllene,  and  went 
frian  thcoce  to  Phocis,  where  he  founded  the 
two  of  Elatea.— 3.  A  prince  of  the  Lapitha  at 
Lartsea  in  Thcs.«nly,  husband  of  Hi{){M}n,  and 
filher  of  CMoeos'  and  Polyphemus.  Ue  is 
ooBfiiaDded  with  the  Arcadian  Efai* 
[8.  An  ally  of  the  Trojans,  elain  by  Aga- 
One  of  the  suitora  of  Penelope^ 
Bwotiooed  m  the  Odyssey.] 

Elaveh,  (now  Alliery  subsequently  Elaris  or 
ELuins,  a  riyer  in  Aqiutaniab  a  tributary  of  the 
!««•. 

Elxo  ('EA/!w),  an  islanri  on  the  coast  of  the 
IMta  in  E^pt,  in  the  midst  of  the  marshes  be- 
tween the  rhatoitic  and  the  Tanitio  mouths  of 
the  Kile,  was  the  retreat  of  the  bUnd  Pharaoh 
AoTB^  from  the  ^-Ethiopiati  Sabaco,  and  after- 
ward of  Am^tajus  fnjui  the  Persians. 
4JhlA.    Vtd.  Veuv. 

^ItuxmM  ('H^iATpa),  t.  the  bright  or  brill- 
fant  one.  1.  Daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys, 
wtfs  of  Thaumas,  and  mother  of  Iris  and  Uie 
Harjrtes,  Aello  and  Ocypete. — 2.  Daughter  of 
Atlas  and  Pleidne,  one  of  the  seven  Pleiades, 
and  by  Jnpiter  (Zens)  mother  of  laaioo  and  Dar- 
danus.  Accordmi^  to  no  Italian  tradition,  she 
was  the  wife  of  the  Italian  king  Corythus,  by 
irikom  she  bad  a  son  lauon ;  whereas  by  Jupi- 
ter (Zi  'js  )  pbe  was  the  mother  of  Dardaous.  It 
through  her  means,  according  to  another 
\4tbf^  Palladiom  came  to  Troy ;  and 
she  saw  the  city  of  her  son  Dardanus 
^flames,  she  tore  out  her  hair  fur 
uaaog  the  stars  aa  n 
to  others,  Elcctra  and  her 
among;  Uie  start  aa  the 


I  aefren  ^eladei,  and  leal  fbiir  b^&lianoy  on  see-' 

iog  the  flestruction  of  Ilium. — 3.  Sister  of  Ca»l 
mus»  from  whom  the  Eleetrian  gate  at  'lliebes 
was  aaid  to  hatra  reeeived  its  name— 4v  Daogb- 

tor  of  A^memnon  and  Clytomnestra,  also  call 
ed  Laocuce,  sister  of  Iphigenia  and  Orestes. 
After  the  murder  of  her  father  by  her  mother, 
she  saved  the  life  of  her  young  brother  Orestsa 
by  sending  him,  under  the  protecti<in  of  a  slave, 
to  King  Strophius  at  Phonole  in  Phocis,  who  ha<l 
the  boy  educated  together  with  hb  own  apn 
Pyladcs.  When  Orestes  had  |^>wn  up  to  ria!i- 
hood,  Electra  excitod  him  to  avetigc  the  death 
of  Agamemnon,  and  assisted  him  m  slaying 
their  mother,  Clytiemnestra.  Vid.  Orestes. 
After  the  death  of  the  latter,  Orestes  gave  her 
m  marriage  to  his  friend  Pyladea.  The  history 
and  cluiractcr  of  Electra  form  the  subject  of  the 
"Choephori"  of  ^chylus,  the  "Electra"  of 
Euripides,  and  the  **  Electra  '  of  Sophodea. 

EtECXalDES  lN8<?LiK.     Vid.  Eridam's, 

Elxctrvon  ('HAexrpvwv),  son  of  Perseus  and 
Andromeda,  king  of  Myeenso,  hnaband  of  AnaxOb 
and  lather  of  Alcmene,  the  Wa  of  Amphitryon. 
For  details,  vid.  Amphriiton. 

EtaoralrOirK  {^XeKTpvwij\  1.  Daq^ktar  of 
Helios  and  Rhodos. — 2.  A  patronymic  fkon 
Electryon,  given  to  his  daughter  Alcmene. 

EtfOM  ('EAe^X  ^  ^""^     Boolia,  near  Tti* 


ELios  ('EXrof),  the  persotafication  of  pity  or 
merey,  worshipped  by  the  AtiMoians  alone. 

ELErHAXTl.NE  or  Elephavtis  ('EAe^avr/i^, 
'EAf^vrtf :  now  Jezirah^-Zakir  or  JetinA-H- 
if  ssoMon),  an  island  in  ttw  Nile,  with  a  eity  of 
the  same  name,  opposite  to  Syeue,  anil  seven 
stadia  below  the  Little  Cataract,  was  the  iron- 
tier  atation  of  Egypt  toward  iBUdopia,  and  was 
strongly  garri!<'>ned  under  the  Persians  and  the 
Homaua.  The  island  was  extremely  fertile,  the 
▼kie  and  the  fig4ree  never  shedding  their 
leaves  :  it  had  also  great  quarries.  Amuug  the 
most  remarkable  obtects  in  it  were  the  temple 
of  OkrapUs  and  a  Ifilometer;  and  it  is  still  cel- 
ebrated for  the  ruins  of  its  roek-hewn  temjdes. 

Elevhantis,  a  Greek  poetess  under  the  early 
Roman  emperors,  wrote  certain  amatoiy  worka 
{moUet  El<j»hantido*  Ubeiii),  whieh  are  rafafad 
to  by  Martial  and  Suetooiiis. 

Elkphkxor  ('EXtfrpfup),  son  of  Chalcodon 
and  of  Imeuar^te  or  Melanippe,  and  prince  ot 
the  Abantes  in  EuIxpa,  whom  he  led  against 
Troy.  He  was  one  of  the  suitors  of  Helen :  he 
was  killed  before  Troy  by  Agenor. 

Eleusts  {'¥'.?.n-a(r,  later  'E?.evmv  :  'EXnaiviof : 
DOW  Leotina  or  Leuina).  I.  A  town  and  demus 
of  Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Hippatheenti^ 
was  sittiated  northwest  of  Athens,  on  the  co«i^ 
near  the  frontiers  of  Megara.  It  possessed  a* 
magnifioent  tMmple  of  C««s  (Demeter),  and  it 
gave  its  name  to  the  preat  festival  and  myste- 
ries of  the  Elcusinio,  whieh  were  celebrated  in 
honor  of  Oerea  (Demeter),  and  Proserpina  (Per* 
Bophone).  The  Eleusinia  were  originally  a  fes- 
tival peculiar  to  Eleusis,  which  was  an  inde- 
pendent state;  but  after  the  Eleusinians  had 
been  conquered  by  the  Athenians  in  the  reign 
of  Ereditheus,  according  U>  tradition,  the  Elai* 
iSmk  beearoa  a  fmlhral  eommon  to  betfi  eMai^ 
though  the  Bunerintendence  of  the  festival  re 
mained  with  tae  desoeodanta  of  Eumolpus,  the 
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»'<ifnraik  FVMrimaeecNiiiCtff tbeftttiTml, 
JDUL  of  Aiitia.,  art  Ei.ei  sixia. — ['1.  A  place 
h  ^BJpt,  not  far  mm  Alexandrea,  oo  the  Lake 
lUrcoQs;  it  vat  w  eriM  fbom  SI«iHii  in 


BLXDTuiK^  {^EXtvOtfiOi  :  'EXrvOtpev^),  a  town 
in  AttMt,  oo  the  lh)otic<n*of  BcBotia,  originollj 
belonged  to  the  BoBotian  confederacy,  ■ndftftaP' 
vaixl  voluntarilj  united  itself  to  Attica. 

EtnrmiaitTS  ('£A«v0fpiOf),  a  surname  of  Ja- 
Iiitflr(Zeu8)astb«I>elimr.  VUJHU.efAnL, 
trt  Eleithehu. 

EuEiTUEascA  {'EXtvdfppa :  'EXevOepvaiof),  a 
town  in  the  interior  of  Crcta 

ELEtTHERiVi  ('EXev^f/>of:  now  Nahr-el-Kebir, 
L  e.,  (Jreat  Jiiver),  a  river  forming  the  boundary 
between  Syria  and  PiMMiioe,  rose  in  Mount  Bar- 
^y\m,  the  northern  proloDg'jition  of  Lebnnoii. 
Hixi  fell  into  the  sea  between  Autaradus  au<l 
Tri^lifl. 

LLifka,  a  eumamo  <if  Jupiter  at  Romo,  -wlioro 
King  Nunm  dedicated  to  Jupiter  £liciu»  au  altar 
uu  the  Aventine.  Tbs  origin  of  the  name  it 
ferred  to  the  Etruscans,  'who  by  certain  prayers 
and  sacrifices  called  forth  {eiiciebant  or  evoca- 
Ami)  ligfatnii^,  or  brited  Jupiter  to  send  %fat- 
niii;;.  ITie  object  of  calHuij  down  lightning  was. 
according  to  Livy's  explanation,  to  elicit  prodi- 
gies {adprodiffia  eUeifndOy  lAr^  i,  SO). 

Elimbkercm.    Viif.  Ai  sri. 

ELUcfiA,  -lA,  or  EumeOtu  ('EA^cio,  'EAauo, 
*EXt(iu3rtf\,  a  dirtri«t  of  MModoaia,  oo  tfie  iroB- 
ti'Ts  of  Epiru^^  riiiil  'nicnaaly,  orii^ntinllv  })olnni:<Ml 
to  Uljrna,  and  was  bounded  bv  the  Cambunian 
Ifooataiw  on  the  sooth  ana  fbe  Tympheean 
M'>nnt.iin<<  on  the  west.  Its  inhabitant!^  the 
KLUtiU  {'EX€ifuiirai),  were  Epirota. 

BLit<'H;Ur,  Jkft.^kXtf,  mieta:  Ulitlet.  Dor. 
'A/.ior,  whonce  Alii  in  Plautus),  a  country  on 
the  western  coast  of  relopoonesosi  bounded  by 
Aduda  OD  flie  north,  Aroadia  on  Hie  Mst,  Mes- 
sciiiu  «>n  the  south,  and  the  Toniiin  S<>a  on  the 
west.  The  country  was  fertile,  watered  by  the 
Airamt  and  its  tnbotaries,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  the  ooly  country  in  Greece  which  produ- 
eed  flax.  The  Peneos  is  the  only  other  river 
in  af  any  importance.  Elis  was  divided 
into  three  parts  :  1.  Elib  PROPRn,  or  Hollow 
£u8  KoiJ.^  'HAff),  the  northern  part,  watered 
by  ^e  Peneos,  of  whieh  the  capital  was  also 
called  His. — ^2.  Pislnt  UtauTtc),  the  mi<l<ile 
portion,  of  whieh  the  capital  waa  1'isa. — 3.  Tni- 
rBYLU  Tpi<^}ua),  the  eouthem  portion,  of 
which  Pylos  was  the  capital,  lay  between  the 
Alpheus  and  the  Ncda.  In  the  horoic  times  wt> 
find  the  kingdom  of  Nestor  and  the  Pelidac  in 
the  tooth  of  Elis,  while  the  north  of  the  oouo- 
trv  was  inhabited  by  the  Epenn^  ('En-fo-n.  with 
wUoin  some  i£toUan  tribes  were  minirled.  On 
the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Heraolidn, 
the  iEtolian  chief  Oxylus  received  Elis  as  his 
■hare  of  the  conauest ;  and  it  wa*  the  union  of 
Ut  .fitolian  and  Dorian  ibliowwairlth  the  Epe- 
•oa  which  formed  the  subseqoeot  population  of 
Mm  country,  under  the  general  name  of  EleaiM. 
Elis  owed  its  importance  in  Greece  to  the  wor- 
ship of  Jupiter  (2eus)  at  Olympia  near  Pisa,  in 
iK^r  of  wltom  a  splendid  festival  was  held 
tmrf  fsm  yean.  Vid.  Ommx.  Li  eonse- 
quenee  of  this  festival  being  common  to  thf> 
whole  <tf  Qrecoe,  the  country  of  £Us  was  de 
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ELTHQBL 

Ilia  11  ait    t^^mmJk      mat  ifc    ttm    fad>*Mt^MiM  » 

omreQ  taeraov  anu  na  ■■anMma  piMWiNii 

priestly  privileges.  Being  exempt  from  war  and 
the  dangers  of  invaaioo,*  the  Ekana  beoaat 
prosperoat  tad  wvaUhy ;  Mr  to«M  were 

walled,  and  their  country  was  richly  cultivated 
Tlie  proeperit/  of  their  oountrj'  wais  miMd  by 
the  Pttopenperfan  irar;  tiie  Atbenlam  wot 

the  first  to  disrefrrird  tlie  sanctity  of  the  coimtnr; 
and  frooa  that  time  it  frequetitly  had  to  take  put 
in  flie  ether  oonCerti  of  ue  Oreeka.  The  t<jva 
of  Elis  was  situated  on  the  Peoeus,  and  wu 
built  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  war  bv  tht  io» 
habitants  of  eight  villages,  who  united  together, 
and  thus  fomad  one  town.  It  orii^inal^  hai 
no  walls,  bf'ing  sacred  like  the  rest  of  the  c'»nn- 
try,  but  6ub»e«ueutly  it  was  fortified.  The  in- 
hat^tants  of  Eaia  formed  a  dote  alliance  witk 
the  Spartan*,  and  by  their  means  destniyctl  th« 
rival  city  of  I'isa,  and  became  the  ruling  ciiv  io 
the  countrj;  B.C.  572.  In  the  PelopooDwia 
war  they  quan-elled  with  the  Spartans  beratwe 
tlie  latter  had  espoused  the  cau.se  of  Lepra-oin, 
which  had  revolted  from  Elis.  The  Eleans  r»> 
taliated  upon  the  Spartans  bj  ffi^flwilmg  that 
from  the  Olympc  games. 

ELtoa    VU  Auaa. 

Elissa.    Vid.  Dir>o. 

ELLdrlA  ('EXAon-i'a).  1.  A  distriet  in  the  n»1h 
of  Enbcea,  near  the  ppomcatorr  Oeoamn,  wHh 
a  town  of  the  vame  name,  which  difappearod  at 
an  early  period :  the  whole  island  of  EuUsa  is 
sometimes  called  Ellopia. — 2.  An  ancient  aame 
of  the  district  aVx)ut  DodtHia  in  Epiruai. 

[Eixops  CEaXo^),  son  of  Ion  or  Ti&ooai^ 
from  whom  Bllopia  waa  fabled  to  hare  derircd 
its  name.] 

ElOjcr  {'UXuvtj),  a  town  of  the  Perrbchi  is 
Tliesiuily.  afterward  ealled  Ltawne  (Artuuv^y. 

Ei  ptNOR  {'EXtngpyp),  one  of  the  companiooi 
of  Ulysses,  who'  were  metamorpboeed  by  Gins 
mto  twine,  and  alte^vard  baeh  into  nnii  it* 
toxicated  with  wine,  Elpenor  one  day  fell  asleep 
on  the  roof  of  Circe's  residence,  and  in  his 
tempt  to  rise  he  feU  down  and  broke  Ms  nscft. 
When  Ulys.tea  was  in  the  lower  world,  he  met 
the  shade  of  Elpenor,  who  implored  him  to  bom 
his  body.  After  his  return  to  the  upjwr  world, 
Ulvsses  oomplied  with  this  request  of  hi.-«  fncod. 

ElpinIce  ('EArra'tKi/),  daughter  of  MiltiadoK 
and  sister  of  Cimon,  married  Callias.    Vid  Cm 


UAH. 


ElisAtis,  a  people  in  Arjuitania,  in 
tenor  of  the  country.    Their  ohfbf  Ur 


the  iB> 
town  WH 

Kix'sA  (near  Eu*e  or  Eattse).  It  was  the  botil 
place  of  Rufinus,  the  minister  of  Arcadiun 

ELvsi.ti.  ELfMi.    Vtd.  Eltkais. 

Elvm ALs.  a  district  of  Snsiana,  extending  from 
the  Kiver  EuUpus  on  the  west  to  the  Oroatis  <?o 
the  east,  derived  its  name  from  the  Elynivi  or 
Elymi  ('EAv/iaZot,  *EAv^i),  a  warlike  and  prfd> 
atory  people,  who  are  al8<i  found  in  the  motritr 
ains  of  Ureat  Media :  io  the  Persian  armies  they 
served  aa  arebtrs.  lliese  Bl^mMBi  were  prob- 
ably arnons;'  the  most  ancicut  inhabitantfi  of  the 
couutiy  north  of  the  head  of  the  Persian  GuU: 
in  the  Old  Teetament  Susiana  is  oalltd  Mkm. 

Elymi.    \^id.  ELYMta,  Eltxais. 

ELi'Mt'S  (*EAv^),  a  Trojan,  natural  son  of 
I  Aaehitca  wd  brotfnr  of  Eryx.   Previons  to  the 
etnlLj^ration  of  ..Eneas,  El\  uius  and  ^E'^estu?  had 
fled  from  Truy  to  bicUj,  and  bad  sotUed  on  ths 
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i  of  Hm  Biver  Crimiaus.  When  afterward 
aJeo  arrived  there,  he  buiit  for  them  the 
tomw  of  ^gesta  aod  Kikme.  The  Trojaiis  whu 
B«-uled  in  thai  part  «f  mtUfy  ttUad  thamMlvaa 

Elymi,  after  illymas. 

£lyulh  ^'EXvpof),  a  towo  ia  the  west  uf 
Crete,  south  of  Cfjrdonia. 

Ei-YsJLM  {HXi  rriop  veAiov.  later  simply  'HP.i- 
9iov\.  the  £lijsi>.iti  field*.  lu  iiomer  {OtL,  iv., 
66S)  Elysium  forms  do  part  of  the  realms  of 
the  df  a  i ;  he  places  it  »>u  the  west  of  the  earth, 
near  Uceao,  and  describes  it  as  a  happy  laud, 
vbere  there  ia  neither  bqow,  nor  oold,  oor  rain, 
ami  always  fanned  by  the  delightful  breezes  of 
Zephynia.    liither  favored  heroea,  like  Mene* 


laufit  pa«a  without  dying,  aad  live  happ^ 
the  rule  uf  llhadanianthya  The  Elysium  of 
Uesiod  aad  Piodar  are  io  the  Isles  of  the  iilesa- 
{fmnifitgp  «#9mX  whieh  they  plaoe  in  the 
^  From  these  lejjends  arDse  the  fabulous 

of  AxLksmM.  The  iiUvuum  of  Yiii^il  ia 
put  of  IIm  linr«r  vorid,  ind  tba  reaidcnoa  of 

tiie  .*hud.-?  of  (he  Blessed. 

iuxATiUA  iHuadta:  'Hfit^tei^^  %  diatriofcof 
Ifatwlwiia,  Wwnw  tbo  HaliMiiMMi  uA  Hit 

Axiu*,  formerly  part  of  IVrnjiri,  iiiid  the  original 
aeatof  the  Maeedooiao  monarchy.  The  poeta 
Atmantly  giro  tlM  awM  timatSUa,  to  the 
whole  of  Macod'iuia,  and  toaMlinMt  •Tfo  lo  the 


1C£ 


bonog  llMHaW. 


lau. 

I  Mt  dangfatera  of  Pierua,  king 
•fEokatttk 

BMltBiox  {'niuBUny.   1.  Son  of  Tithooua  and 
Aurora  (Eos),  brother  of  liemnon,  was  idaio 
Hercules. — ^3.  An  old  man,  slain  by  Cbromis 
at  the  nuptials  of  ^tnaua^  8.  A  Tntjan^  alaiu 
by  liges  in  Italy.] 

SiadiiMA  {^lc:4l66X^ta)y  a  city  of  tha  Fwopa- 
miaads  in  Northern  India,  near  the  fortress  of 
Aorooe,  eizteeu  days'  march  from  the  Indus 
(Q.  Curt.). 

[Evxnrra.    Tli  ArousTA  Emerita.] 

EjiaaA  or  EMi&tiA  ('E/i^cra,  'K/xicaa  :  'E^tiaij- 
»o( :  DOW  Jfmn$  or  Jluinx),  a  city  of  Syria,  on 
the  eastern  bonk  of  the  Orout«^s,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Apamene,  but  afterward  the  capital  of 
Fbooioe  Libanesia,  was  in  Strabo's  time  th« 
r<!*ideoce  of  iudepeiident  Arabian  princes  ;  but 
Boder  Caracalla  it  was  made  a  culouy  witii  the 
Jm  Italicum.  It  ia  A  markable  place  in  the 
history  of  the  Roman  empiro.  Ix  int^  the  niitivc 
cay  ii  Julia  Domna,  the  wil'o  of  Septiuuus  8e- 
iverua,  of  Elagahalos,  who  exchanged  the  high 

C'iMthood  of  tlie  celebrated  tfmple  of  the  Sun 
thia  city  for  the  imperial  purple,  and  of  the 
ftiiiM'mr  Alexander  Sevema;  and  alw  tiiAieene 
of  the  deci'tive  battle  batwacB  AnreliaB  and 
ZcDoUa,  AJ).  273. 
fiH^^aaum  CE/i/iaaOf  t  wnT  AMtui,  ocat  Lot- 
fim),  a  town  of  Paleetine,  on  the  road  from  Je- 
^jnniem  to  Joppa,  about  ten  miles  from  Lydda : 
ImA&t  tba  IT  nnw  it  waa  oallad  Niopfoiia.] 
EMMENiDJt  ('Efifuvidat),  a  princely  family  at 
whioh  traoad  tneir  origin  to  the 
Fd^tfeai.  Among  ita  mambcrt 
V.  know  Emmeoides  (from  whom  the  family 
dwivad  Us  iMun«)b  the  fatiiu  of  i&oeudamui, 
smut  m^mtaa  and  XiM«nt 
bratad  bjr  FiidvM  Yielara  al  tt» 
C<Greeee. 

V  4%  ar  <cif  (rft 


Jliinalaya  Mountaint),  a  range  of  mouotaina 
uorih  of  India,  forming  the  prolongation  eaaC 
word  of  tbe  Puropamisua. 

E.Mi'i;uoci.Es  ('E/irfdoA?.7/f),  of  Agrigentum  in 
Sicily,  flourished  about  KQ.  4A-L  Althott^^  ha 
was  de!»oeiided  from  ao  aadtBl  aad  irtalMy 
family,  he  joined  the  revolution  in  wliicli  Thras- 
ydieus,  the  son  and  successor  of  Theruo,  waa 
expelled.  His  zeal  in  the  eataUiiiiiiMot  of  piH 
;  litical  equality  is  said  to  have  Ixm  h  manifested 
I  by  his  maguauimous  support  of  the  poor,  bj  bia 
severity  in  peraaeuting  the  orerbatfioir  ooodiM* 
of  the  aristocrats,  and  in  his  declining  the  sot* 
ereiguty  which  waa  offered  to  him.  Uia  briJk- 
liaat  oratory,  hia  penetratii^  koowledM  «| 
ture,  and  the  reput^ition  of  his  marvelfout  pQ«>> 
era,  whioh  he  hhd  acquired  by  cunng  diiimca. 
b^  his  saeoessf^  ezartione  in  remetuig  marshy 
districts  and  in  averting  epidemics  and  obnox- 
ious winds,  spread  a  lustre  around  hia  nama^ 
He  waa  eaUedr  a  magiaian  ( >  >  ),  and  ha  appears 
U>  have  attributed  to  himself  miraculous  iwwera. 
He  travelled  in  Qreeee  and  Italy,  ana  made 
KNIM  stay  aft  Athena.  Hia  death  is  said  to  have 
been  mai-\-ellous,  like  bis  life.  One  tradition 
represented  him  aa  baring  bem  removed  flrom 
the  earth  Hke  a  dinne  bein|^,  and  another  re- 
lated tliut  he  threw  himself  into  the  flames  of 
Mount  J^lua,  that  by  bis  sudden  disappearanoe 
he  might  be  believed  to  be  a  god  ;  but  it  waa  add- 
ed that  the  volcano  threw  up  one  of  his  sandala, 
and  thus  revealed  the  manner  of  his  death.  The 
rhetorician  Gorgias  waa  a  disciple  of  Einped- 
ocles.  llie  works  of  Empedodea  were  all  in 
verse.  The  two  most  important  were  a  didac- 
tic poem  on  nature  {lltpl  ^voewf),  of  which  coo- 
siderable  fragments  are  extant,  and  n  poem, 
eutitled  KaOapfioi,  which  seems  to  have  recom- 
meuded  good  moral  conduct  as  the  means  of 
averting  epidemics  and  other  evils.  Lucretius, 
the  greatest  of  all  did;u  tio  |Mi,'t«,  speaks  of  Em- 
pedocles  with  euLhubuibiu,  uud  evideutiy  makes 
him  his  model  Empedocles  was  acquainted 
with  the  theories  of  the  EIe;itiofl  and  the  Pytha- 
goreans ;  but  he  did  nut  adopt  the  fundamental 
principles  of  either  school,  although  he  agreed 
with  till)  latter  in  bi»  belief  in  the  migration  of 
bouLi,  uud  in  a  few  other  poiutti.  With  the 
Eleatics  he  agreed  la  thiukii^  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  conceive  any  thing  arising  out  of 
nothing.  Aristotle  with  justice  mentions  him 
among  the  Ionic  physiologists,  and  placea  hlaa 
in  very  close  relation  to  the  atoinistio  jjhiloso- 
pbers  and  to  Anaxagoraa.  Empedoclea  lirst 
established  the  number  of  fiyor  demeolB,  wliiaii 
he  called  the  roots  of  things. 

[fiicrdaiA,  also  EMroaiun  {'Eftnopgia  'Eu- 
"xopia ;  '^nopuv),  Uie  sonttiani  and  moaft  frnn- 
ful  part  of  Byzacium] 

EMroaLa  or  EMPoaioii  'Efitropiai,  'Efinoptlov, 
'E/tirSfumf :  TSftiroplrnf :  now  Ampmrioi),  a  town 
of  the  ludigetes  in  Hispania  Tarraeonenjis,  near 
the  Pyrenees,  was  situated  on  the  &iver  Clodi' 
anns,  whieh  fimned  the  bartMir  of  fiie  town.  H 
was  founded  by  the  Phocxeans  from  Massiliai 
and  was  divided  into  two  parte,  at  one  time  aep* 
anted  Ihim  aadi  other  by  a  wsJl;  the  pait  near 

4ia  corwt  being  inhabited  by  the  Greeks,  and 
tfie  part  toward  the  interior  bv  the  Indjcetea 
It  waa  anhaeqowiUy  aokoiaad  by  JoUna  (Sbht 
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Iti  harbor  was  much  frequented  :  here  Sc'pio 
AfnoADoi  first  landed  whea  he  oune  to  Spain 
!m  the  Moond  Ponie  wir. 

JUaium,  near  Tibor. 
BmpOsa  ^SMratwa).  a  noMlroiia  speetre, 

vhicli  was  belieTed  to  devour  human  beings. 
It  eoold  aaaume  different  fomu^  and  was  seat 
hf  Heoate  to  frighten  traTell«<B.  It  was  be- 
lieved usuallj  to  appear  with  one  leg  of  brass 
and  the  other  of  an  aaa,  whence  it  was  called 
^MNrceAlf  or  dvoiutXii.  The  lAmia  and  Mormo- 
lyceia,  who  assomed  the  form  of  hudiome 
women  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  joung  men, 
and  then  nidtaa  their  blood  like  vampires  and 
ate  their  fled^  wen  Nehonod  anMBg  the  Em- 

PUS«L 

[ENiBsiinn  ('Evttiotftoc),  a  eon  of  Hippocoon, 
ilain  bj  the  Oalydooian  boar.] 

E.NAREPHoiira  {'EvQpjy^pof),  son  of  Hippo- 
eouo,  a  passionate  suitor  of  Helen  when  she  was 
yet  qoite  young.  Tjadareus,  therefore,  intrust- 
ed the  maiden  to  the  cnrc  of  llieaeilli  finare* 
pborus  bad  a  beruum  at  Sparta. 

E.\c£ladu8  {'EyKiAa£o(),  son  of  Tartarus  and 
Te  rra  (Cie),  and  one  of  tli*^  biindred-armed  giauts 
who  made  war  upuu  ibe  gods.  He  was  killed, 
aoooidiog  to  some,  by  a  fl:i&b  of  lightning,  by 
Jupiter  (Zeusi  who  buried  liiiii  under  Mount 
.^tua ;  accoraing  to  others,  Minerva  (Athena) 
killed  him  with  her  eliaiwt,  or  threw  upon  him 
Ibe  island  of  Sicily. 

ENCHiuca  {;Eyx^^k»  also  'E/xeAiiu  'Eyx^- 
»Mi\.  an  IllyrieB  tribei 

[E.NCOLPIU8,  a  Latin  birtorian,  in  the  early 
part  uf  the  third  century  AJ). :  he  wrote  a  life 
of  Alenader  Serenia] 

ENMirs  ('Evdoior),  an  Athenian  statuary,  is 
called  a  diactple  of  Dadalua,  whom  be  ia  aaid 
(o  have  aeeomponied  eo  hie  flight  from  Crete. 
This  statement  must  he  taken  to  express,  not 
the  time  at  which  he  lived,  but  the  atyle  of  art 
vhioh  he  pradaeadl  It  m  probable  that  he  Ured 
in  tbe  time  of  FiMlnitiM  and  hm  wotmt  about 

&C.  660. 

EndIiiIoii  {'Evdvfituv),  a  yonth  distinguished 
by  bis  Wauty,  and  renowned  in  ancient  story 
for  his  perpetual  sleeps  Some  traditions  about 
S^jmikn  refer  m  to  Elis.  and  others  to  Caria, 
and  others,  again,  are  a  combination  of  the  two. 
Aeoordiiijg;  to  one  set  of  legends,  he  was  a  son 
of  Aittdioi  and  Calyce,  or  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  and 
Calyce,  and  succeet/ed  Aetblius  in  the  kingd<»m 
of  EliiL  Others  reUted  that  he  had  come  from 
BHa  to  Momit  Latmns  in  Caria,  whence  he  b 
ealled  the  Latmian  {Latmius).  Am  he  ilept  oo 
Latmus,  his  surprising  beauty  warmed  the  cold 
heart  of  Selene  (the  moon),  who  camo  down  to 
biin,  kissed  him,  and  lajr  I7  hia  iideb  His  eter- 
nal sleep  on  Latmus  ia  assigned  to  different 
eaoiea;  but  it  waa  generally  beUeved  that  Se- 
lene bad  sent  him  to  sleep,  that  sbe  might  be 
able  to  kiss  him  without  his  linowledge.  By 
Selene  he  had  fifty  daughters.  Tbere  is  a  beau- 
tiful statue  of  a  Mee^  BndTiiiion  la  the  Brit> 
iah  Museum. 

Eno^oc  {'Eyvcv  'Eyyviov :  'Ey^vivo^,  En- 
guinos :  now  Ommgi^  a  town  in  the  interior  of 
Sieily,  near  the  sources  of  the  Monalus,  waa 
originally  a  town  of  the  Siculi,  but  it  is  said  to 
h»Ta  beao  eohmiaed  bf  the  ONim  nder  IC- 


nos :  it  possessed  a  celehnled  tMfll  if  fli 

great  mother  of  the  gode. 

[Bmoraoe  {Vvioinir),  mm  of ' 
ioteer  of  Hector,  slain  by  Diomedea.^ 

Eairwa  {'Evitccv().  1.  A  rirer  in  TbesMlj, 
ritea  in  moont  Othnre,  rceeirea  tfie  Apul«rai 
near  Pbarsalus,  ana  flows  into  the  PeoMa 
Neptone  (Poeeidon)  aienmed  the  lorm  of  Hm 
god  of  thia  river  ia  order  to  obteb  ponema 
uf  Tyro,  who  waa  IB  love  with  Enipeus.  SL« 
beoame  by  Ncptaoe  (Poseidon)  the  motiieroj 
PeUaa  and  Neleua  Orid  relates  {Met,  ii, 
116)  that  Neptune  (Poseidon),  havinjg  assumed 
the  form  of  Enipeua,  became  by  Iphmiechs  the 
lather  of  Otna  and  Ephialteai — 2.  A  small  rim 
in  Pisatis  (Elis),  flowa  iolo  tiM  Alpheus  near  iti 
mouth.— 3.  A  small  river  in  m>^..a««u 
rises  in  Olympua 

[Ekipo  (  Ki  (ttu),  a  ftnale  altve^  naitiMr  if 

the  ^oet  Arcbilucbus.] 

[L.MHPK  {'Evianrji  an  ancient  plaaeia Arcadia 
(//.  2,  608);  entirely  deMmrodTIn  IhetiMif 
Strabo.] 

Enka  or  Henna  ('Ewa  :  'Eiioiof  :  now  Cat- 
tro  Oiovanni),  kh  anaent  and  fortified  town 'of 
the  Siculi  in  Sicily,  on  the  road  from  C«tana  to 
Agrigenlum,  said  lu  be  the  centre  uf  the  i^lsnd 
(<^»aAd{-  ZiKeX/of ).  It  trea  eorrounded  by  fertili 
plnin?,  which  bore  large  crops  of  wheat ;  it  wu 
one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  worship  of  Cerei 
(Demeterl  and  possest^ed  a  celebrated  temple  of 
thin  goduess.  According  to  lutt-r  tradilh>n,  it 
was  in  a  flowery  meadow  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Eooa  that  Pluto  earned  vSt  Proserpine  (Per- 
sephone), and  iJie  cave  was  shown  tbroagh 
which  the  god  pas^^ed  as  he  carried  off  his  pritt. 
Ite  importaooe  gradually  dedincd  from  the  tine 
of  the  second  Punic  war,  when  it  was  sevtfely 
punished  by  the  Romans,  because  it  ind  al> 
tempted  to  revolt  to  the  OarthaginiaBa 

EnnIi's.  Q.,  the  Roman  poet*  waa  bom  at  Kd- 
diie,  in  Calabria,  KG.  289.  Ho  Waa  a  Qteek  by 
birth,  bat  n  eotjeet  of  Rone,  and  aerved  io  the 
Roman  armiea.  In  20-i,  Catt*.  who  was  then 
qiUBftor,  found  Snius  in  iSardinia,  and  brougfat 
bim  in  hie  train  to  Rome  Li  IM  Bhnim 
companied  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior  during  the  ^to- 
ban  campauru,  and  shared  hiatriomph.  Ihroffh 
the  eon  of  frohitior,  Saidmk  wben  Ikr  adwad 
in  life,  obtained  ll)e  rights  of  a  Roman  citizen. 
Ue  dwelt  io  a  humble  house  on  the  Aveotiae^ 
and  maintained  hfanaelf  by  mBl6a%  aa  a  precepter 
to  the  youtlis  of  the  Roman  noblea  fie  hved 
00  terms  of  the  closest  intimacy  with  the  elder 
Scipio  Africanoa.  He  ified  169,  at  the  age  of 
seventy.  He  was  bmied  in  the  sepulchre  of  the 
Scipios.  and  hia  boet  was  allowed  a  place  among 
the  efiigies  of  that  noble  house.  Enmus  wM 
regarded  by  the  Romans  aa  the  father  of  their 
poetry  {alUr  Homerui,  Hor.,  Epitt^  il,  1,  60)i 
Cicero  calls  him  SumtHU9  poila  noiUr;  and  Vi^ 
gil  was  not  ashamed  to  bocnnr  many  of  bie 
thou|^bt»,  and  not  a  few  of  his  expressions.  All 
the  works  of  Enmus  arc  lost  with  the  exceptioa 
of  a  Urn  frugmenta  Hie  moat  important  vwfc 
was  an  epic  poem,  in  dactylic  hexaraetere,  en- 
titled Annaliutn  Libri  XVllL,  being  a  history 
of  Rome,  oommoKsiug  with  the  lovea  of  Mali 
and  Rhea,  and  reaching  down  to  bis  own  time! 
The  beautiful  history  of  the  kiitfs  in  Livy  mal 
have  been  Inkm  from  AminiL  So 
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|jr  tlie  '""fitest  with  Hannibal,  which  was  de- 
laibed  with  great  miauteoeM,  eommenced  with 

A»  wTwtfa  book,  the  link  Mo  w  beinir  P*M- 

id  .IV.  r  altogether.     He  wrote  numerous  tragc- 

Hn,  which  appear  to  bare  be«i  all  traiialatious 
iT  tdiptirtioiw  from  the  Qntk,  Hw  metret  of 

Al  origimlf  b<Mng  ia  most  casc<i  closely  imi- 
tiliiL  He  wrote  also  a  few  oomodies,  and  sev- 
ml  cUmt  works,  nidi  aa  BaHrce,  compooed  in 
a  gnat  vririt  t  v  <>f  metres,  from  which  circum- 
ilMiee  they  probikbhr  receired  their  name;  a 
dkbctie  poem,  ttititled  J^nekctnmu ;  a  pane- 
grric  on  Scipio  ;  Epigrams,  Ac  The  best  ool- 
l«cdoa  of  the  fragments  of  Eonius  is  by  Uie- 
roojmiis  Columna,  NeapoL,  4to,  1590,  reprint- 
ed with  coDsidenUe  mdSAom  bf  HeoMliuB, 
Instel^  4to,  1707. 

[Exxdircs  {'Ewofiof).  I.  A  seer  of  Mysia^an 
all}-  of  the  Tn.jan.9,  shdn  bf  Adrillea^  A  Tko- 
Jbl  ilato  by  Ulysses.] 

£ji6ps  ^Evoir^y,  a  town  in  lienenia,  mention- 
el  \j  Homer,  nqn^Oied  to  be  tiM  eame  as  Gi»> 

[&0P3  {'Hvo^).  I.  A  herdsman,  father,  by  a 
^jmph,  of  Satohw^S.  A  Greek,  fiither  of  Cly- 

£imxLA  ('EirrcAAa:  Kntellinus,  iikitelleosis : 
■nr  AOflUaX  *°  aaeiwl  town  of  tiie  Sieeni  in 

teioterior  f  f  the  i*I;ind,  nn  the  westem  siile, 
■rid  tohaTe  been  fuuuded  by  £ntellus,  one  of  the 
wipanions  of  tfM  Trojan  .dBeeetm  ft  wm  eiib- 

»^u<  btly  seized  and  peopled  bf  the  Oampuho 
merceooriei  of  Dioaysraa. 
(EMTmni,  a  IVof aa  or  l^tfliaa  bero,  Huned 

for  his  skill  in  athletic  exercises ;  a  compnniim 
cf  .fffeetiis  (Virgil's  Acestes),  and,  though  ad- 
imeed  m  yean,  eooountered  and  Tanqnishied  the 
IWnan  Dares.] 

brf  .iiics  ('EwdXtoc),  the  Warlike,  frequent- 
hr  occurs  in  the  Iliad  (never  in  the  Odyssey)  as 
sa  epithet  of  Man  (Ares).  At  a  later  time 
fiiraJius  and  Mars  (Arcs)  were  (liHtintfuished 
u  two  different  goili  of  war  ;  Euyalius  was 
lpok«d  npon  as  a  son  of  Mars  (Arcs)  and  Eoyo, 
or  i  f  Satvirn  (Cronos)  and  Rhea.  Hie  name  is 
eTvJi-utJy  derivcii  from  Exvo. 

Exio  ('Erwj),  the  goddwe  of  war,  who  do- 
liirbt*  ill  bloxlshed  nnd  the  destruction  of  towns, 
sod  sccompanies  Mars  (Ares)  in  battles,  lie- 
tfttlmg  tbe  Boman  godidem  of  wv,  «ML  Bil- 

foKDMk  ('Eopdo/a,  also  'Eopdia),  a  district 
•ad  town  in  the  nortfaweet  of  MacedtNiia,  {nlmUt* 
id  bv  the  EoRDi  (  'Eo/xJoi,  also  'EopSatoi.) 

£6s  (Huf ,  Att  'Euf),  in  Latin  AtmOaa,  the 
(iddeM  of  Hio  wonSuff  red,  dewgbtur  of  Hy- 
fttUa  and  Thia  or  Etir^'phassa  ;  or  of  Pallas, 
■wmntiug  to  Ovid.  At  the  close  of  evenr  night 
iliieeefrom  tbeoooAof  herifmiM  Tnhoirae, 
aod  oQ  a  chariot  dnnrD  bf  tfie  swift  borsee  Lam- 
mud  Pbadthon  Am  aMended  np  to  heaveo 
ma  tbe  Rirer  Ooeoma,  to  annotmee  tte  eom- 
t  of  the  sun  to  the  gods  hh  ■well  as  to 
In  the  Homeric  poems  Eos  not  only 
m  Ifce  earning  Son,  bat  aeeompanies 
bio  througiiout  tbe  day,  and  her  career  is  not 
eompUte  till  the  evening;  henoe  she  came  to 
U  regarded  as  the  goddess  of  the  dayUght,  and 
*is  oompletely  identified  by  tlio  tragic  writers 
^  Heman.  81m  eaniaa  off  aevwal  jontha 


diaftiBgOMhad  iir  tkair  bemljr,  such  aa  Omotk 

CEPHAtvs.  and  Titho.vus,  whence  hIh'  is  cnlU-d  hv 
Ovid  'lUAcnia  eofyux.  She  bore  Memnon  U>  Ti* 
thoma.  FidL  Mbimok  Bj  AatrMia  dia  ba* 
came  the  mother  of  Zephymi^  Boraai^  Kolo^ 
Heoaphorus  and  other  itara. 

BraiOMMnMa  {n&frofiavMaft  'Emfu»Mac\ 
the  Theban  genernl  and  BtatosnKon,  son  of  I't>- 
Ijjrmnia,  waa  bora  and  reared  in  pover^,  tbou^ 
bia  blood  waa  noUa  Bk  doae  and  eodnring 
friendship  "with  Pclopidns  is  said  to  have  orig 
inated  in  the  oampa^  in  which  they  served  Uf 
getfaer  oo  tbe  Span  aide  against  Mantinea, 
where  Pclopidas  having  fallen  in  a  battle,  ap- 
parentlv  dead,  Epaminondaa  pix>tected  his  body 
at  tlie  tmminent  risk  of  bia  own  life,  B.C.  885. 
After  the  8pArtana  luui  been  expelled  from 
Thebes,  379,  Epaminondas  took  an  active  part 
in  public  affiurs.  In  871  ho  was  one  of  the 
Theban  o«jmmanders  at  tiie  battle  of  Leuctn^ 
8o  fatal  Ut  the  Lacedwrnonians,  in  which  tbe 
success  of  Thebes  is  said  to  have  been  owing 
UMOlj  to  tilo  taatim  ixt  Epamuiondas.  lie 
was  who  most  strongly  urg^  the  ^iviag  battle^ 
while  he  employed  ail  the  means  in  his  powtf 
to  raiio  tiie  oooraga  of  bb  ooontrymeo,  not  ex- 
cluding even  omens  and  oracles,  for  which, 
when  unfavorable,  ho  had  but  recently  express- 
ed his  oootempt  In  869  lie  was  one  of  tiio 
j^enernls  in  the  first  invasion  of  Pelopmnesua 
by  the  Tbebaoe ;  and  before  leavii^  I'elopon- 
neaoa  bo  roatored  ttie  Meaaaniana  lo  their  eoiaa- 
try  and  established  a  new  ci^,  named  Messene. 
Ou  their  return  home  Epamiooadaa  and  Pelop* 
idea  were  impeaebed  bj  th^  enemiea,  oo  a 
capital  charge  of  having  rctainfil  their  com 
mand  beyond  the  legal  term.  The  fact  itself 
waa  true  enough ;  but  they  were  both  hooon^ 
bly  ac<^uitted,  Kpamincwdas  having  expressed 
his  vrilhngneas  to  die  if  the  Thebans  would  re 
cord  that  be  had  been  put  to  death  because  he 
had  humbled  Sparta  and.  taught  his  countrymen 
to  face  and  to  conquer  her  armies.  In  868  he 
again  led  a  Theban  army  mto  the  Peloponn^ 
BUS,  but  did  not  advance  far,  and  on  his  relura 
was  repulsed  bv  Chabrinf?  in  nn  att/ick  which  he 
made  un  Corinth.  lu  the  name  year  we  find 
him  serving,  bal  not  aa  general,  in  the  Tbebaii 
array  which  was  sent  into  Tlie«saly  to  rescue 
Pelopidas  from  Alexander  of  riicrte,  and  which 
was  saved  from  utter  destruction  oafy  bj  the 
ability  of  Epaminondas.  In  367  ho  was  sent  at 
the  head  of  auotlier  force  to  release  Pelopidas, 
and  aeoomplished  his  object  ndttoiA  even  strik- 
ing a  blow,  and  by  the  mere  prestige  of  his 
name.  In  366  htf  invaded  the  Peloponnesus 
for  the  third  time^  and  in  86t  Ibr  tbe  Ibnrtii 
time.  In  the  latter  year  he  gained  a  brilliant 
victory  over  the  Laoedsmoniaus  at  MantinSa, 
but  in  tbe  ftn  earoar  of  Tictory  he  reeeiTed  • 
mortal  wound.  He  was  told  that  his  death 
would  foUow  directly  on  the  javelin  beiqg  ex- 
tracted from  llio  wmmd;  and  liawodd  iiolal> 
low  this  to  bo  done  till  he  had  been  assured  ffail 
bia  ^dd  waa  aafe^  and  that  tbe  victonr  waa 
with  Ua  •owtmBaD.  It  wm  a  diapiited  poink 
by  whose  hand  be  fell :  among  others,  thebooor 
waa  assigned  to  Qiyllua,  the  sou  of  Xeooj^ioa 
Epaminondas  waa  oaa  of  the  groateet  men  of 
Greece.  Ho  raised  Thebes  to  the  supremacy 
of  QraaM^  whioh  aba  kat  almost  aa  aooa  aa  m 
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^d.   Both  b  pabliti  mkI  in  priyfttd  life  he  was  ■ 

diatiogiii^htKl  by  intcj^ty  and  uprightncfis,  an'! 
ke  carried  into  doily  practice  the  lc«5on«  ot 
iwophy,  of  which  he  was  an  ardnnt  student 

Ea*APHnoiim-s  ('ETa^po(5(ror).  l.  A  frecd- 
nuiD  and  fiavurite  of  the  Entperor  Nero.  He  as- 
iiitoil  N«t»  to  killing  himsclr,  and  he  was  after- 
ward put  to  df'ath  !)y  Domitian.  The  philoso- 
|»her  Kpiotetus  was  his  freedmaa — 2.  M.  Met- 
tim  ErAMWWhUB,  of  Oharaiei,  «  Greek 
marian.  the  slave  isd  afterward  the  freedman 
of  Modestus,  the  pnifett  of  £g7pt  He  subee- 
qucntl J  weBt  to  Hoiiie»  where  he  mided  to  Ihe 
reign  of  N' TO  and  down  to  the  time  of  Norva. 
He  wae  the  aatfaor  of  aeTenl  grammatical  works 
jtsA  eonmeDterien 

Epafhus  {'Eira^or),  sm  of  Jupiter  (Zou-^)  and 
lo^  bom  OD  the  River  liik,  after  the  loog  waa- 
deitoge  of  hta  mother.  Ho  wm  ooMeued  by 
Uttt  Curetes,  at  the  request  of  Juno  (Hera),  but 
was  dtsooTercd  by  lo  in  Syria.  He  aubseaucut- 
Ij  became  kin;^  of  EgypC  married  Memptiis,  a 
daqgfater  of  Nilus,  or  according  to  others,  Caa- 
giopea,  and  built  the  city  of  Memphis.  He  had 
a  aau^hter  Libya,  from  whom  Libya  (Africa)  re- 
eeived  its  name. 

Bf£i.    Vid.  EuB. 

HFiriux  {J^TTertov :  ruins  near  6trobMe*\  a 
towBof  ttMUHSmDahBAtiA^iriUi  agoodhar* 

bor. 

Epkus  ('ETff«if).  1.  Son  of  Endyniioo,  king 
in  Elis.  from  whom  the  Epci  are  eaid  to  have 
derive*!  theirnanie. — Srin  of  l'aiit.pcu«.  went  with 
thirty  ships  from  the  Cyclades  to  Truy.  He  built 
the  wooden  hovM  with  the  aMMlaaee  of  Mtoerra 
(Athena). 

Epuiscs  ('E^eaof :  'E^eatof  :  ruins  near  Aya- 
mUk,  i.  A,  'Aycof  OeShryot,  the  title  of  8t  John). 
tilO  chief  of  the  twelve  Ionian  cities  on  the  con^t 
of  Alto  Minor,  was  said  to  have  been  foonded 
hjr  Oartooi  and  Leleges,  and  to  have  been  taken 
possession  of  by  Androrlu>,  the  s.m  i  f  ('(nlrus. 
at  the  time  of  the  great  Ionian  uiigratiua  It 
■tood  a  HtHe  aoath  of  the  Rher  Oayster,  near 
its  mouth,  where  a  iiuirahj  plain,  ( xtendin<^ 
south  from  the  river,  is  booodod  by  two  hills, 
Prion  or  Lepra  on  tiie  east,  and  Ooressss  on 
the  south.  Tlie  eitv  was  built  originally  on 
Mount  Goressut,  but,  in  the  time  of  Ckbsus,'  the 
people  transferred  their  habitatioos  to  the  TaUey, 
whence  Lysimachus,  the  general  of  Alexan- 
der, compelled  tliem  again  to  remove  to  Mount 
Prion.  On  the  northern  side  of  the  city  was 
a  toka,  oonununicatiog  with  tiw  OiTSter,  and 
forming  the  inner  harbor,  now  a  marsh  ;  the 
outer  harbor  {irupof^ioc)  was  formed  by  the 
month  of  the  river.  In  the  plain,  east  of  the 
lake,  and  northeast  of  the  city,  iMsyond  its  walls, 
stood  the  celebrated  t^plc  of  Duoa  (Artemis), 
which  was  bdlt  in  the  sixth  osntarr  B.C^  by 
an  architect  named  Chensiphron,  and,  after  be- 
hig  burned  down  by  Herostratus  in  the  night 
on  which  Aleziinder  Um  Oreal  was  bom  (Q^ 
her  18-14.  B.C.  356).  was  restored  by  the  joint 
efforts  of  all  the  loiuan  states,  and  was  regard- 
odasooaof  thsweodsrs  of  llMWorid;  BaOuig 
now  remains  of  the  temple  except  some  traces 
•of  its  foundatiocis.  The  temple  was  also  oele- 
Vatod  as  an  asylom  till  Aonstos  deprirad  it 
of  that  privilege.  The  other  buildings  at  Ephe- 
ioSk  of  which  there  are  aojr  nuai^  are  the  a^Ma, 


theatre,  odeum,  stadium,  gyoiMabin,  and  Uatii^ 
temples  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  Olvmpiun  ainlufJuIiLi 
Cuj»ur,  uud  u  iar^e  buildiug  ucur  iLe  iituer  hat* 
bor:  the  foundations  of  the  walls  may  ahs 
be  traced.  With  tlie  rest  of  luuia.  Kjdefta 
fell  under  the  power  successively  of  Cnuua,  tin 
Peraaaib  tha  Maoedouian^,  und  the  Bcouna 
It  was  always  very  flourijihing,  an  !  hecmt 
even  more  so  as  the  other  Ionian  ciues  dccaj* 
ed.  It  was  greatly  favored  by  its  Greek  nto^ 
especially  by  Lysimachu?,  who,  in  htun'r  of  hii 
seixMid  wife,  »ve  it  her  name,  Arauiue,  wiiid^ 
howerer,  it  did  not  hwg  retain.  Atteha  E 
Philadelphus  ooDStrucied  docks  fur  it.  and  iiu- 
proved  its  harbors.  Under  the  Kumans  it  %m 
the  oapital  of  tto  pnivineo  of  Aria,  and  hftm 
the  gi'eatc>t  city  of  Asia  Minor.  It  is  conspicu- 
ous in  the  early  history  of  the  Christiao  Cmml^ 
both  Bt  Ptal  and  St  Jotoi  hairii«  hdiorad  b 
and  ud<lrcssed  epistles  to  the  Church  of  Epbe- 
8U!4 ;  and  at  one  time  its  bishop  potscMod  Uw 
ruuk^and  power  of  a  pafatordi  over  the  ehnrdM 
in  the  pruvinco  of  Abia.  Its  poc'itioi^  and  tbi 
excellence  of  its  harbors,  made  it  the  chief  cok- 

?3rium  for  the  trade  of  all  Asia  witlun  tb« 
aurus;  and  iia  downfall  was  chiefly  oviog  to 
the  destrucUoo  of  its  harbors  by  the  deposits  of 
the  Cavster.  In  the  earUest  times  Ephtsus  vai 
oaUad  by  various  names,  Aiope,  Orty$?ia,Mai|i% 
Smyrna  'IVachcia,  Samomia,  and  Pteloa. 

Epni.vLTE.s  ('E5>tu/'.Tr/f ).  1.  One  of  the  Akada. 
Vi<L  Ai  oELs.— 2.  A  Malian,  who  in  Ea  480^ 
when  Lcooidas  was  defending  the  pa«j  of 
Thermopyhe,  guided  a  body  of  I'ersiam  over 
the  mountain  path,  and  thus  enaUed  them  to 
fall  on  tlie  rear  of  the  Greeks. — 3.  An  Atheniaa 
stateemao,  was  a  friend  and  partisan  of  Fedr 
<des,  wliom  he  assisted  m  carrying  his  polilitil 
measurf'H.  He  is  mentioned  in  particular  H 
chiefly  instrumental  in  that  ataidguMot  of  tto 
power  of  the  Areopagus  wUeh  niislsd  ml 
a  blow  on  tli<^  oli-archical  party,  and  sguust 
which  the  Exaiuntdet  of  iEsci^lus  was  diractsd. 
Hte  serriees  to  the  demoeratto  OMwe  enilsdlto 
raue<:)r<)iiH  enmity  rif  ijome  of  the  oU^archi,  and 
led  to  his  assassinataoo  during  the  pn>tor 
bly  m  406^4.  An  Athenton  orator,  an 
ncut  of  the  Macedonians  ;  AlcxanJer  ilemsnded 
his  surrender  to  him  after  the  destrurtiflo  ef 
Thebes.] 

ErmiTua  ('Efcinroc)^  1.  An  Athenian  post 
of  the  middle  comedy.  [A  few  fragments  Oi^ 
remain,  which  are  given  by  Meineke  in  bl 
Fraqm.  Comic.  Grac^  voL  iL,  pi  667-6A.}— S.  Of 
Olyntliu^,  a  Qroefc  historian  oT  AkiMKkrtto 

Grial. 

Ephorus  ('E^poc),  of  Oymo  to  .Aih^a  eds- 

brated  Greek  lii'-tonan,  was  a  cootemporary  of 
Pbihp  and  Aloxamior,  and  flourished  about\Bb 
0.  840.  He  studietl  rhetoria  andsr  ItoMtok 
of  whose  pupils  he  and  Theopompus  were  ceo* 
sidered  the  most  distinguished.  On  the  sdvifls 
of  Theopompus  he  wrote  A  Huttrf  (IvfiM 
in  thirty  Ikjoks.  which  began  with  the  return  of 
the  Heraclidtt,  and  came  down  to  the  siege  of 
FWtolhnsto  Ml.  IfetrMtod  of  the  hiitoryaf 
the  barbarians  as  well  as  of  the  Greeks  au(i 
tlius  the  first  attempt  at  writii^  a  univenai  ^ 
tory  thai  was  ever  mada  to  Oreoaa  R  ni* 

braced  a  period  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
1  and  aaeh  of  tho  thir^  hooks  contained  a  flo* 
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p  trtioo  of  the  history,  which  funned  a  com- 
» whole  bjr  itseiL  hpborai  did  iiot  live  tu 
plete  the  work,  ood  it  was  finished  by  hia 
DemopbiluB.  Diyllos  began  his  history  at 
lb*  poini  at  which  the  work  of  Epbonu  left  oflt 
Spoons  also  wrote  a  few  other  works  of  less 
httMCtance,  of  wbi«h  tha  titlea  oolj  are  pre- 
■md  bj  the  gwiMlamiM  Of  tU  hbtory 
likevi  i**?  -we  have  nothing  but  frag^ment"*.  ft 
WM  wniten  ia  »  clear  a^jp^ihed  atjl^^^ 

eoer^.  Epborus  appears  to  have  been  fiiithful 
•nd  impartMl  in  tha  oarmtioa  of  erenta ;  but  he 
Mwk alwaja  ftOow  Cha  b«*  ulboiMfla, aiid 

ilUM  latter  part  of  his  work  h«  frequently  dif- 
fered finom  UarodoiiH^  Thnajdidoi^  and  Xaoo- 
phon,  on  poioli  oo  wimb  fMy  ara  aalitfad  to 

credit  Diodorua  Sioulus  nimlt:  sjreut  use  of  the 
work  of  Ephorua.  The  fragmeuts  of  his  work 
have  been  published  by  Marx,  Qarlaruhe,  1816, 

L,  Paris.  1841. 

[ErarsATiA  ('E^artaX  a  fountain-nymph, 
who  carried  off  Hy  W  the  faToriU  of  Harooles.! 

Eruf'RA  ('Eot'/>a).  1.  The  ancient  nnme  of 
Corinth.  Vid.  Cobj.xtuub. — 2.  Au  iincietit  town 
of  the  PehMgi,  near  the  Rivar  Belleis,  in  Elis. — 
%.  A  town  in  Thessaly,  afterward  c.illt  d  Cra- 
aojcr— i.  A  town  in  Epima,  afterward  called 
(kemra.— 5.  A  nail  Im  is  tha  diMmi  of 

Agraai,  in  ^i'Unlia. 
|^£rB¥KA  {'iiitfvpa),  a  female  companion  of  Oy> 
ttt,  ttw  nMWiar  of  Ariatoni^] 
EnoAMa  {"SmMdivrvX  anmnwitly  aallad  Jo- 


dennu*  in  \ttioa,  bolnu^inc^  to  the  tribe  CEnois. 

[  ivricHAais  {'iunixoptf),  a  ircedwoman  of  bad 
rvpote.  impliealed  hi  w  eooapiraey  of  Piio 
against  the  Ufe  of  N'pro,  A.D.  66 :  sh*^  was  put 
to  the  sevamt  torlora  in  order  to  oompel  her 
to  disdkiao  what  iha  knew  of  tiia  ooospiraoy, 
bat  to  DO  purpoae:  nothbg  oould  oxturt  any 
aoofesaon  from  her,  and  sho  finally  eaoaped 
forther  torture  bv  straugUng  h«rMl£1 

ftwiaaiin  yEnlxopfio^),  the  ctiief  oomie 
poet  among  the  Dorians,  was  bom  iu  the  ialand 
of  Uoa  about  B.C.  640.   His  father.  Elothalea, 
was  a  phyrititii  of  the  race  of  the  Aiolepiads. 
At  the  agfl  of  tliree  months,  Epieharmos  was 
carried  to  Mei^'ura,  iu  ^Sicily  ;  theooe  he  remov- 
ed to  Syracuse  when  Megarm  waa  deotroyed 
by  (Jelon  (484  of  483).    Here  be  spent  the  r©- 
luaioder  of  his    life,   which  was  prolonged 
througfaaal  tba  veiga  of  Uieron,  at  whoaa  oaart 
Eptcharmus  associsited  with  the   other  great 
writara  of  the  time,  aud  anioug  them  with 
JkabffaM^   He  died  at  the  age  of  ninety  (460), 
or,  aectirdinof  to   Lucian,  ninoty-sevfu  (443). 
Eptcharmus  was  a  I'f  thagoreau  philosopher, 
■ad  spent  the  earlier  'part  of  bis  life  in  the 
etudv  of  philosophy,  both  physical  and  meta- 
pbjsioaL    Me  is  said  to  have  followed  for 
itMtiDW  hie  Cathw'a  pt^mkm  «f  OMdioiue  ; 
•■d  It  appears  that  he  did  not  oommenoe  writ- 
iw  aemedka  till  hia  removal  to  Syracuse. 
OMnadT  had  lar  Maia  tioia  anited  at  Meeara 
m  Sicily,  which  was  a  colony  from  Megarn  on 
tfM  ]ttt^iv*%  the  latter  of  whioh  towna  (ttapoted 
wiA  «ha  Athiiini-  tba  iareaCloo  af 
Hi  tba  SiflHuM 


Epicharmus  seema  to  hare  been  little  mora 
thou  a  low  butfooncrj.  It  waa  be^  togiaiei 
with  Phormia,  who  gave  it  a  new  form,  and  in- 
trodoeed  a  regakr  plot  The  number  of  hie 
eomedlea  ii  dinui  itfy  atated  at  iify'twov  or  at 
thirty-five.  There  arc  still  extant  thirty-five 
titlea.  The  maiantT  of  them  are  on  mythology 
ical  aubjedti^  «tot  V  tiafurtiea  of  tba  beraia 
myths,  and  these  plays  uo  donht  very  much 
rssemhied  the  aatyno  dramas  of  the  Atheniaaa. 
Bat  berfdea  mytMloGry.  Epiehttmi  wnta  ea 
othor  subject*,  jKiliticiil,  thoihI,  relatine  to  man- 
ners and  ocatoaast  de^  The  style  of  hia  playa 
appeara  to  faara  bean  a  eariooa  mlztora  ef  na 
broad  buffwnery  which  dietini^ished  the  old 
Megarian  oomedy,  and  of  the  senteotioaa  wit 
dom  of  the  Pythagorean  philoccpher.  W»  ks- 
giiage  was  remarkably  el^ant :  ne  waa  aeUbra- 
ted  for  his  choice  of  epithets :  his  pkya  aboond* 
cd,  OS  the  extant  fragments  prove,  with  phih>> 
iophieal  and  moral  maxims.  He  wai  imitated 
by  Crate#i.  and  also  by  Plautns,  as  we  leant 
from  the  line  of  Horace  {Epist^  ii.,  1,  58), 

'^Flaatas  al  essaplarSieaU  prop«nn  Eplchanal.** 

The  parasite,  who  forma  to  aoaa|toiaaa  a  efaar 

aci'  t  in  the  plays  of  the  HMT  aoaiedy»  ia  ftiak 
found  in  Epichamua. 
EnoMSMum  Locai.   VUL  Locba 

Ei'icuATKS  ('ETjA/iar7/f).  1.  Au  Athi'uian, 
took  part  in  the  overthrow  of  tba  tbirty  tyrauta; 
but  afterward,  whan  aent  oo  an  embawy  to  tba 
Persian  king  Artaxcrxes,  he  was  accused  of 
oorruption  in  receiviiuf  money  from  Artoxerxca. 
He  appears  to  have  been  acquitted  this  time ; 
bat  ba  was  tried  on  a  hiter  occasion,  on  aDi>thcr 
charge  of  corruption,  and  only  escaped  death 
by  a  voluutary  exile.  He  was  ridiculed  by  the 
aomia  poata  for  his  large  beard,  and  for  thia 
reason  was  called  oaKca^poi. — 2.  Of  Ambfaaia^ 
an  Allii'uiau  poet  of  the  middle  wmody. 

EpiotItus  ("En-wcnyrof),  of  iIicra|MlGa  in 
Phrvgia,  a  ot'l.-lnalcd  .Stoic  philoaophpr,  was  a 
freeduian  of  tnuphimlitus,  who  wad  himaclf  a 
freedman  of  ^c^o.  Vid.  EPAPuaoDm^K.  He 
lived  aud  taught  first  at  Rome,  and,  after  the 
expulsion  of  Ute  philosophers  by  Ik>mitiau,  at 
Nicopolis  in  Epirua.  Auhough  be  was  favored 
by  Hadrian,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  return- 
ed to  liome;  for  the  discourses  which  Artian 
took  down  m  writing  were  delivered  by  Epicta* 
tus  when  an  old  man  at  Nicopolid.  Only  a  few 
ciiaomataneea  of  his  life  are  recorded,  such  as 
hia  hunenesa,  whieh  ia  spoken  of  in  different 
ways,  his  poverty,  and  his  few  wants.  Ejiiote- 
tue  did  not  leave  any  works  behind  him,  and 
tba  abort  manual  (Sitehiridian),  whkib  beara  hia 
name,  was  compikd  fr^an  hU  discourses  by  hia 
faithful  pupil  Arrian.  Arrian  also  wrote  the 
philosophical  lectoret  of  hia  maatar  m  eight 
lx>ok8,  trom  which,  though  four  are  lost,  we  are 
euablcii  to  gain  a  oomplete  idea  of  the  way  in 
which  Epiotetus  oooaeiVad  and  ta«|ght  the  Stoia 
philosophy.  Vid.  AauiAXca.  Being  deeply  im- 
pressed with  his  vooatioo  aa  a  teaoiier,  be  aim* 
ed  in  his  discouraea  at  nothing  elaa  but  winning 
the  minda  of  hia  hearers  to  tiiat  which  waa 
good,  and  DO  one  was  able  to  raiiat  the  iiupret 
sion  which  they  produced. 

EnorSTvs  Phetoia.    Vid.  Putoia. 
I  Snofiiot  V&vUsmpQsi  ^  celebrated  Oreak 
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EPICURUS. 


EPIDAUttUa 


pfiiloeopber,  and  the  foundiT  of  ii  philosopliical 
■ehool,  callAd,  after  hiiu,  Uie  E|)iutirt:iuj.  lie 
wmt  M  tm  of  Noodes  and  Charestrmte,  and  was 
born  B.C.  S42,  in  t!io  island  of  Samoa,  where 
hia  £atber  hmd  settled  as  on«  of  the  Atheniaa 
danidii ;  bat  ha  baloogad  Co  the  Atd»  demoa 
of  GargettuA.  and  heuce  is  sometimes  called 
the  Uurgettion.     (Ci<x,  ad  Fam^  XT^  10.)  At 
tbe  age  of  eighteen  Epieonu  oame  to  AAcob, 
and  there  probably  studied  under  Xcnocrates, 
wlao  waa  toea  at  th«  beail  of  the  aieademy. 
After  a  abort  stay  at  Atiiena  1m  went  to  Oolo> 
pboo,  aod  subeequetitly  resided  at  Mytileoe  and 
Lwnpaaous,  in  which  places  he  was  engaged 
ht  fire  yeara  in  teaching  philosophy.   In  806, 
when  he  had  attained  tbe  age  of  thirtr-fire,  he 
again  came  to  Athens,  where  he  purchased  for 
eighty  mius  a  garden — the  famous  K^irm  'Eirt- 
Kovpov — in  whidi  he  estaUished  Ilia  philoeoph- 
ieal  schooL   Here  he  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  surrounded  by  numerous  friends  and 
popila.  His  mode  of  living  waa  aimple,  tem- 
perate and  cheerful ;  and  the  nspcrsiotis  of 
oomio  poets  and  of  later  philosophers,  who  were 
^poaad  to  hli  })hilosophy,  and  describe  him  as 
a  person  devoted  t^)  sensual  pleasures,  do  not 
seem  entitled  to  the  least  credit   He  took  no 
part  in  public  aflkira.   He  died  in  270,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-two,  after  a  long  and  pninfnl  ill 
Bess,  which  be  endured  with  truly  philosophic- 
al patience  and  courage.    Epicoros  is  said  to 
have  written  three  hundred  volume?.    Of  these 
the  most  important  was  one  On  Nature  (llep2 
4v9eiir),  in  thirty-seven  booki.  AH  hia  irorka 
sre  lost;  hut  5<Mne  fragments  of  the  work  on 
Mature  were  found  among  rolls  at  Uercula- 
aeam,  and  were  published  by  Orelli,  Lipa^  1818. 
In  his  philosophical  system,  Epicurus  prided 
himself  in  being  independent  of  all  hia  prede- 
•etsora:  bat  be  waa  in  reality  indebted  both  to 
Demoorituo  and  the  Cyren.-iicfi.    Epicurus  made 
ethics  the  most  essential  part  of  bis  pbilusoph- 
ieal  system,  sboe  ba  ref^rded  btnnan  happi- 
ness lis  the  ultirnnto  t-iid  (if  all  philosophy.  His 
ethical  theory  waa  based  upon  the  aogma  of 
Am  Oyreatias,  that  pleasure  oooatitutes  the 
high<'8t  happiness,  and  must  consequently  be 
tbe  end  of  all  human  exertions.  Epieurus, 
bovavar,  davebped  and  ennobled  this  theory 
bl  a  manner  which  constitutes  the  real  merit 
of  hia  philosophy,  and  which  gained  for  him  so 
man^  (nenda  and  admirers  both  ia  antiquity 
and  in  modem  times.  Pleasure  with  bim  waa 
not  a  mere  momentary  and  trnoaitory  sensa- 
tion, but  he  conceived  it  as  something  lasting 
and  imperabable,  consisting  in  pure  and  noble 
mental  eojoyments,  that  is,  in  urapa^ia  and 
dirovta,  or  the  freedpm  from  pain  and  from  all 
ufluences  which  disturb  the  peace  of  our  mind, 
and  thereby  our  happiness,  which  ia  the  result 
of  it.   The  mmmum  bonum,  according  to  him, 
consisted  in  this  peace  of  mind ;  and  this  waa 
ba«od  upon  ^puvrjat^,  which  ho  described  as  the 
beginuiug  uf  every  thing  good,  as  the  origin  of 
all  virtues,  and  which  he  himself  tberefora  oa- 
aasionally  treated  as  the  highest  good  itself. 
In  the  physical  part  of  hia  philosophy,  he  fol- 
lowed the  atomistic  doetrioet  of  Denoeiilw 
and  Diagoras.    His  views  arc  well  known  from 
Lucretius's  poem      JUrum  Naiura,    We  ob- 
taiB  ow  koovMia  Hid  ten:  am  aoneepiloos 


of  thiij;^3,  nccordinf^  to  him,  through  el6<j/.a.  i  n 
images  of  things  which  are  reflected  from  theiu, 
and  pass  through  our  amses  into  our  mioda 
Sucli  a  theory  is  destructive  of  all  abeolute 
^th,  and  a  mere  momentary  imjNWsaion  opon 
oar  senses  of  feelings  ia  sobalitnted  far  ik  Tba 
deficiencies  of  his  system  are  most  striking  ia 
his  riews  oonoemii^  tbe  gods,  whiob  drav 
npon  bbn  tba  flbaiga  of  a&daiL  ffia  gods, 
lilce  every  thing  cli^e,  consisted  of  atoma,  an<) 
our  notions  of  them  are  baaed  upon  the  ei<SwAa 
wbieb  are  refleetad  fhan  tiicai  and  paaa  brta 
our  minds.  They  were  and  always  had  n 
in  the  etjoyment  of  parfatfe  bappinesSk  which 
had  not  been  dbtotbedby  tbelabotiooi liasiasw 
of  creating  the  world ;  and  as  the  governmcal 
of  the  world  would  interfere  with  their  hi4>pi- 
ness,  be  oonceived  tbem  as  exercising  no  n>- 
fluence  whatever  upon  the  world  or  man.  Tbe 
pupils  of  Epicurus  were  very  numerous,  and 
were  attach«d  to  their  maater  in  a  manner 
whidi  bas  rarely  been  equalled  either  in  an- 
cient or  modoru  times.  But  notwithstanding 
the  extraordinary  devotion  of  his  pupils,  there 
is  no  philosopher  in  antiquity  who  bas  been  la 
violently  attacked  as  Epicurus,  lliis  has  been 
owing  partly  to  a  superficial  knowledge  of  his 
philosophy,  and  partly  to  the  aoodmtof  men 
\s\w  c.'illed  themselves  Epicureans,  and  wbo^ 
taking  advantage  of  the  facility  with  which  his 
ethical  theory  waa  made  tba  band-maid  of  a 
sensual  life,  gave  themselrca  up  to  tba  aHiOjy^ 
ment  of  sensual  pleasures. 

Spiofnas  CEriffvdiTr),  a  Syraansan  by  origia^ 
hut  bom  and  educated  at  Carthage.  He  tervcd, 
tcwcther  with  his  elder  brother  Hippooratea, 
wnb  mueb  diitinalioB  in  tbe  army  of  UanaShl, 
both  in  Spain  and  Italy ;  and  when,  alter  ttM 
battle  of  CaoniB  (B.a  S16X  Hierooymoa  of 
Syraense  sent  to  make  orertoree  to  fiaaasbal, 
that  gonei-al  eelected  the  two  brotbera  as  hia 
envoys  to  Syracuse.  They  soon  indneed  tbe 
young  king  to  des«itiiaBomaBallinea  TTpoo 
the  murder  of  Hierouymus  shortly  after,  they 
were  the  leaden  of  the  Carthaginian  party  at 
Syracuse,  and  eyentually  became  mastaia  of 
the  dty,  which  tbev  defended  against  Marcel* 
lus.  Epicydes  fled  to  Agrigentum  when  ba 
saw  that  the  fall  of  Syracuse  was  inevitable. 

EPIDAXNVS.      r»dL  DYRRH-KCHnnt 

Epidaubus  ('Effidotipof :  'Ea-idovpiof V  1.  (NoW 
Kpidauro\  a  town  in  Argolis,  on  the  Saroote 
Gulf,  formed  with  it«  territorj'  ErinAualaCEwc- 
6avpia),  a  district  iudependent  of  Arproi.  and 
was  not  included  in  Argolis  till  Uk'  time  of  the 
Romans.  It  was  ongioally  inbabited  by  Ioai> 
ans  and  Carians,  whence  it  was  called  Epicarut, 
but  it  was  subdued  by  tlie  Dorians  under  Dei- 
pbontes,  1^  thus  became  the  rulii^  race. 
EpidauruB  was  the  cliief  seat  of  the  worahip  of 
.^oulapius,  and  was  to  this  ciroumatanoe  in* 
debted  for  ito  importaooe.  Tba  tcaople  of  this 
god,  which  was  one  of  the  most  magnificent  in 
Greece,  was  situated  alraut  five  miles  sootb- 

I  weit  of  Epidaurua.  A  few  mins  of  it  ara  •!■ 
extant    The  worship  of  jGseulapius  was  1^ 

^  trodueed  into  itome  from  Epidaurua.  FmL  Ma- 
cnjonm-^  Wiwiiamid  Lndtau  Atfofpd  : 
now  MoTKmbcutia  or  Old  Maivasiaj,  a  town  io 

,  Jraoonia,  on  the  eastern  ooaatv  said  to  haw 

i  bMB  famM  by  Epidanw  k  ▲IgoU^  poasm 
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«<i  a  good  Larljor. — 3.  (Now  Old  Jtofftua),  a 
town  in  JDafanatin. 

EpidSlTitx  ('E-ridjj?.tov\  a  towQ  in  "Lnconia, 
on  the  e:i5terD  coasts  south  of  EpidaaruA  Limerii, 
\M'A\  H  t(*mpl«  of  Apdio  aad  an  iBMig«  of  the 
^od,  which,  oDce  thn)wn  into  the  sea  at  Dekw, 
If  said  to  have  come  to  laod  at  thjs  plaoe. 

[EriDii  {'Emdtoi),  a  people  in  uicieot  Britain, 
dwelt  CD  Epidium,  the  loug  peniiwula  on  the 
vwtem  eout  (now  CatUjnre),  triiofie  eoutbern 
poiok  foffm  flie  Bfimvif  FkunfoiffvuBiDM  CEwl*  | 
mm,  'A/cpov,  now  IfuU  of  Cant>rTr?\ 

&ioixn  ('Efri/fvffX  ^  Atbeoiaa  poet 
oftlM  widdia  MiMdj,  fleuiUed  aboot  RQ  t8a 
—8.  Of  Sicvon,  ■whu  Iim  been  oonf  luuletl  by 
loma  with  ^  namesake  the  oomic  poet,  pre- 
ecdbd  IVepis,  and  is  and  to  !»▼«  beeo  the 
Boat  ancient  writer  of  tragwly.  It  !■<  jirohable 
ftat  £pigeDee  wm  the  first  to  introduce  into  the 
aid  dramamUe  and  ■atjrieal  rpayt^la  ofljer 
r.:hjo<'t«»  than  the  original  one  of  the  fm-tunif*  of 
Bacchus  (Dionrsos). — 3.  Of  Byzantium,  u  Greek 
aatroootner,  mentioned  by  Seneca,  PUnyi  and 
Ceoaorinus.  He  profeeMd  to  have  itnniad  in 
Cbaldea,  but  hia  date  i«  uneert«in, 

fErioKCB  ('ETr»/ni(),  of  Buddiun  in  Theesaly, 
followed  Achilles  to  tlM  Thsfaa  war,  "Bd  was 
slain  by  Hector.] 

ErioS.vi  ('En-iyovoi),  tJiat  in,  "  the  Descend- 
anto,"  the  bum  in  aneient  mythology  of  the 
son*  of  the  seven  heroes  who  j>erislied  before 
Thebes.  V\<L  Aprastva.  Ten  years  after  their 
death,  the  descendooto  of  tfaie  seven  heroes 
marcbetl  agninst  Thebes  to  aveog^e  their  fathers. 
The  names  of  the  Epigoni  are  not  the  same  in 
dl  aaeoupti;  but  tM  oommon  lists  eontain 

Alemjpon,  ^■Egialen?,  DiomeHes,  Prnmnrhu?, 
Stheneloe,  Thersander,  and  Euryalua.  Alcmeoo 
indertook  Oa  eonummd^ln  aeeofduMo  wfth  an 
•nid%  and  collected  a  •  •!  -h  rable  body  of 
Aifif«a  Hie  Thebans  marched  out  against 
enemy,  uuder  tHia  eonmrad  of  riatMninas, 
after  whoso  death  thov  fled  into  tlie  city. 
On  the  part  of  the  l^pigooi,  iEfialeus  had 
fifiiiL  Tba  teer  Tireeias,  knowiniF  &it  Ilia  city 
WH  doomed  to  fall,  persuaded  the  inhabitants 
to  qnit  it,  and  take  their  wives  and  children 
vitti  them.  The  Epigoni  thereupon  took  pos- 
seasioo  of  Thebes,  and  razed  it  to  the  ground. 
Tbey  sent  a  portion  of  the  booty  and  Manto, 
the  dai^ter  of  Tiresins,  to  Delphi,  and  then 
ndaned  to  Peloponnesu««.  The  war  of  the 
Rpigooi  mm  made  the  tulyeot  of  epio  and  tngic 

poems. 

Epix£nides  ('E5n;ur»Wi7f).  1.  A  celebrated 
poet  and  prophet  of  Crete,  whose  history  is  to 
a  great  extent  mythical  He  was  reckoned 
flBMng  the  Curetes,  and  ii  taid  to  hare  been  the 
ton  of  a  nymph.  He  woa  a  native  of  PhiPstus 
io  Crete,  and  appears  to  have  spent  the  greatest 
fNtft  of  bit  life  at  Onotni,  ulienea  he  S  aome- 
tim«s  called  a  Cnoeian.  There  is  a  legend  thnt^ 
a  boy,  lie  was  sent  out  by  his  father  in 
I  of  a  Aeef^  and  flait^  aceUug  theHcp  from 
tte  heat  of  tin-  mid-day  sun,  he  went  into  a 
Mve,  and  there  fell  into  a  deep  sleep,  which 
fcirtid  flfty-a0Ten  yeaiv.  On  ifakini^  and 
turaii^  home,  he  found,  to  hia  great  an.azi  rnent, 
that  hia  jouqger  brother  had  in  the  mean  time 
oUfliA  Heif  tetfaermid  tohtf» 


His  visit  to  Athcos,  however,  is  an  hidtorical 
fact,  and  determinee  his  date,  lha 
who  were  visited  by  a  plague  in  consequence  of 
the  crime  of  Cjlon  (vtdL  Cvixut),  consulted  the 
Delphie  oraili  about  the  means  of  their  delivery. 
The  god  commanded  them  to  get  their  eitv  puri- 
fied, and  the  Athenians  invited  Kpimeuldes  to 
ooma  wA  uodertaha  tiM  purifieatioa  Eptmen 
i<les  aceordingly  earae  to  Athens,  about  5'J6,  and 
performed  the  desired  task  by  certain  mysterious 
ritea  and  taerifieeB,  in  eonaeqaenet  of  irtiidi  tha 
pLii^'ue  ee.'istT*!.  Epim<ni^lo3  waa  reckoned  by 
some  amoqg  the  sAveo  wise  men  of  Greeoe :  but 
an  tint  tndiliim  haa  handed  dm  about  Urn 
soggesta  a  very  different  character  from  that  of 
the  seven ;  he  must  rather  he  ranked  io  the  dasa 
of  priestly  barda  and  aagea  who  are  ganendlj 
comprised  under  the  name  of  the  Orphic).  Many 
works,  in  pioae  and  verse,  were  attribntod 
to  him  hj  the  aaeienli,  and  tba  Apoitfe  Bad  hM 
])resorved  (ITUut,  L,  IS)  a  osMbntod  wia  «f  Ua 
agaioafc  the  Oretana. 
Bimlinaw,    Fid  PaoxxrHacs  and  Pa«* 

DORA. 

Enralim,  a  surname  of  Antioefani  IV.  and 

Antiochos  Xl,  kings  of  Syria. 

EpipranU  or  -ftA  ('En-t^f  ria).  1.  In  Syria 
(in  the  Old  Testament.  Hamath :  now  Ilamah), 
in  tliti  district  of  Cab&iotis,  on  the  luH  bank  of 
the  Orootei^  an  aailjr  coiooy  of  tba  UnnieiaDa ; 
may  be  presume*!,  from  its  later  name,  to  bava 
been  restored  or  improved  by  Autioehus  Eptpb* 
anea. — 2.  In  Asia  Minor  (now  Unin),  on  tlia 
southeastern  lx>rder  of  Cilicia,  elosc  to  tlie  Pylas 
Amanides,  was  formeriy  called  CEciandtts,  and 
probably  o^wed  Ha  new  name  to  Aniioefana 
Epiphanes.  Pompey  repeopled  this  city  with 
some  of  the  pirates  whom  he  had  conquered 
Thera  weia  aoma  atber  AaiaHe  eiliea  of  tba 
name. 

EnraAifica  ('£ir<^<tv<of)^  one  of  the  Greek 
fetfaen,  waa  born  near  Beulberopolia,  in  Palea 

tine,  about  A.D.  320,  of  Jewish  parents.  He 
went  to  Egypt  when  yotm^  and  there  appears 
to  baTo  been  tainted  wltti  Gnoalie  errora,  bat 
afterward  f<  ll  into  the  hands  of  some  mouka, 
and  by  them  was  made  a  stroi^  advocate  for 
the  mooastio  life.  He  returned  to  Paleatine^ 
and  lived  there  for  some  time  aaa  moolt^  baTing 
founded  a  monastery  near  his  native  placa  In 
AJ).  867  he  was  chosen  bishop  of  Constantia, 
the  metovpolis  of  Cypms,  formeriy  called  Sain* 
mis.  Hia  writings  show  him  to  have  been  a 
man  of  great  readir^,  for  he  was  acquainted 
with  Hebrew,  Syriao,  Greek,  Egyptian,  and 
Latin.  But  he  was  entirely  without  eritieal  or 
logical  power ;  of  real  piety,  but  also  of  a  very 
b^tetl  and  dogmatioal  turn  of  i^nd  Ha 
tinguished  himself  by  his  opjiosltion  to  heresy, 
and  especially  to  Origen's  errors.  Ha  died  40S. 
His  most  important  woric  is  entitled  Pananam, 
being  a  diseourse  against  heresies.  The  best  edi- 
tion of  his  works  is  by  Fetavius,  Paris,  1622,  and 
Uns.,  168S,  wilb  a  eonmeotary  by  ValeaiaB. 

Krn  or..K.     Vid.  Straccsa. 

Kriacs  THireipof :  'HireipuTTj(,  tern.  'Hireipd 
r<f :  noir  AHam«),  Htmi  h,  "Hie  main  land,"  a 
country  in  the  nortliwi'st  of  Greece,  s'j  e.illod  to 
d'fttf?g'"***  it  from  Corcyra  and  the  other  iat* 
mii  off  lha  aoait  Homr  girea  tba  nama  «f 
Xpirw  to  Hm  nboli  of  Ibe  westera  aeail  «l 
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Ihoi  ioeluding  Aeamania  in  it  Epiroa 

was  bounded  by  Illyria  nnd  Macedonia  lu  the 
north,  by  Thcsaaly  on  the  east,  by  Acaruuuia 
and  tiiv  AmbracuuD  Gulf  OQ  the  south,  and  by 
the  Ionian  Sea  on  the  west.  The  principal 
mountains  were  the  Acroceraunii,  fonniog  the 
Bwthmattom  boundary;  bMides  which  there 
were  the  mountains  Tomarus  in  the  east,  and 
Crania  in  the  south.  The  chief  riTera  were  the 
Celydnitt,  Tbyamia,  Aiobmo,  and  Araehthua. 
The  irilia1)itun't/i  of  Epirus  were  nnmerous,  but 
were  not  of  pure  Hellenic  blood.  The  original 
popnklioD  tpftmn  to  have  been  PelMgio;  and 
the  ancient  oracle  of  Dodona  in  the  country  vraa 
alwaya  regaitied  aa  of  Pelaagio  origin.  These 
PelMgiani  trera  MilMtqiMiay  mingled  wiHi  lUy- 
riana  who  at  yarious  times  invaded  Epirus  and 
Mttled  in  tbeoountrr.  Kuirua  eoatMned  four- 
Urn  diffsreat  tribca  Of  Hmm  the  moet  fan- 
pOttarit  wore  the  CnAovEs,  THEsraoTi,  and 
Momwai,  who  gave  their  names  to  the  three 
Brindpal  dhriam  of  the  ooantry.  Okmmu, 
Thbbpbotia,  nnd  MoLossis.  The  different  tribes 
were  originally  governed  bj  their  own  priooeai 
The  HoloMian  princes,  vrh»  traoed  their  de* 
scent  from  Pyrrbus  (Neoptolemus),  son  of  Achil- 
les, subeequently  acquired  the  aovereign^  over 
the  whole  ooontry,  and  took  the  title  of  kugs  of 
Epirus.  The  first  who  bore  thia  title  was 
Alexander,  who  invaded  Italy  to  aaaiat  the  Ta< 
rentinea  against  the  Luoaoiana  and  Bmttii,  and 
perished  at  the  battle  of  Pando&ia,  B.C.  826. 
The  most  celebrated  of  the  later  kinsa  was  Fva- 
EHCs,  who  carried  on  war  with  the  Romana. 
About  RC.  200  the  Epirota  established  a  repub- 
lic :  and  the  Romans,  after  the  conquest  of  rhil- 
ip,  Vfl,  guaranteed  its  indcpendenoew  But  in 
eooacquencQ  of  the  aupport  which  the  Epirota 
afforded  to  Antiochus  and  Peracus,  ,<Emilias 
PauluB  received  orders  ii-om  the  senate  tu  puniali 
ttHm  with  the  utmost  aaverity.  He  destroyed 
seventy  of  their  townp,  and  sold  one  hundred 
and  lilty  thousand  of  the  inhubit^inta  for  slaves. 
hk  the  tioM  of  Auguatua  the  country  had  not  yet 
t^covered  from  the  effects  of  this  defMtatkMDL 

Eriaua  .Nova.    Vid.  Illyriouh. 

[bMTHKKBS  {'Eniadhfnf),  of  Amphipolia, 
commander  of  the  Greek  poltastaj  in  the  army 
of  the  younger  Cyrua  at  the  battle  of  Cunaxa.] 

[Envoa  ('EirurrupX  *  T^^V"^  "l^i"  ^  Pfttro- 
dw  majed  in  the  annur  of  Achillea.] 

(Kmai&nnn  VEn'ujTpo^).  l.  Son  of  Iphi- 
tw^kadarofthellMMiaos  in  the  TrqjHi  inv>— 
9.  Of  Alybe,  an  ally  of  the  Tn||aMi- 8  8oo  of 
Xmdus,  long  of  Lymessus.] 

BrdwA  (from  tptUf  tfaat  is,  eqtna),  m  Aoouui 
goddeto,  the  protectreaa  of  borsee.  Images  of 
Eer,  either  statoes  or^paintirjg^  were  frequently 


fatheniehesof 

ErdP£cs  {'ErruTTevg).  1.  Son  of  Neptune  (Po- 
asidon)  and  Canao^  name  from  Thesaaly  to 
Siamof'irididiplaoe  he  became  ktw  He  oap- 
riea  away  from  Thebes  the  beautiful  Antbpe, 
(laughter  of  Nyoteua,  who  therefore  made  war 
upon  Epopeua.  The  two  Idnga  died  of  the 
wounds  whicfa  they  received  in  the  war. — 2.  One 
of  the  Tyrrhenian  piratea,  who  attempted  to 
oarry  off  Baochua  (DiooyaoaX  but  were  changed 
bj  uie  god  mto  dolphina. 

Eroainlx  (now  Area),  a  town  in  Gallia  Cisal 
fWit  oo  the  l>uria  in  the  territoij  of  the  baiuaai. 


colonised  by  the  Romaaa,  RC.  100,  on  the  oom 
mnnd  of  the  Sibylline  books,  to  aerve  aa  a  bul- 
wark againat  the  neighboring  Alpine  tribes. 

ENMBStelX,  a  chieftain  of  the  .£dui,  waa  one 
of  the  command.  !-?  of  the  jYAxiaa  cavalry  whidi 
was  sent  to  Cuisar  a  md  against  VerdngetQcix  is 
B.C.  62,  but  he,|iiniielf  itvoltad  aooa  alUrwiid 
and  joined  the  enemy. 

[Ei>Clo,  a  Rutuliuu  heroin  the  iEoeid, slain  1^ 
Achates.] 

[Eptajca  ('E^Tvu^a).  queen  of  CilKia,  wife  o 
King  Syennesis,  brought  large  sums  oi  money  to 
Cyrus  to  aid  him  in  paying  his  troops.] 

Ei  iTts,  a  Trojan,  father  of  Periphaa,  who  vraa 
a  companion  of  lulua^  and  ia  called  by  liie 
patroojmio  E^iytides.  . 

Equester  ('iTTTrtof),  a  surname  of  several  di 
vinitiesy  but  eapecially  of  Keptuuo  (I'ueeidgo^ 
iriM>had«Natadthe  hons^aM  in  vhoae  boaor 
horse-races  were  held 

Eqovs  TOtIoos  or  JB^cox  TCiictm,  a  amaU 
towmcf  the  Hirpini  m  flamninm,  twenty-one  miUa 
from  Benevoiitutn.  The  Scholiast  on  Horace 
(iSot,  i,  6,  bT)  auopoees,  but  without  anflWiMit 
naaoos*  Chat    b  UN  town,  ^Mod  sersH  itoffw  «ei» 

Eb.m  {'Epati  now  Siafuyik/),  a  small  but 
strong  sca-poit  townoo  the  ooaat  of  Ionia,  natlk 

of  Teos, 

£«ijfA,a  town  in  Mount  AmaoiiSk  tbadiief 
seatofCbeBleatfaeioeilioesiDllietima  of  Cfaara 

Erannodoas  {'Epavvo66ac  :  now  Gunduk-},  a 
river  of  India,  one  of  the  chief  tributaries  of  the 
Ganges,  into  which  it  fell  at  Palimbothra. 

Euasi.nIoes  {Epaaividiji),  one  of  the  Athenian 
oommandera  at  the  battle  of  the  Aiiginusae.  He 
waa  among  the  six  commanders  who  returned  to 
Athena  after  the  netoij,  and  vara  pnt  to  daatfeb 
B.C.  406. 

EaA&iNTS  ('Epaaivoi^  1.  (Now  Kephalari), 
the  chief  river  in  Aigohi^  xisea  in  the  lake  Qtjm- 
plialu8,  then  disappears  under  tie  earth,  ruea 
u^'am  out  of  the  mountain  Chouo,  and,  after  re 
ceivinig  tiia  fiiver  Phrixus,  flows  through  the 
LcmaMui  marsh  into  the  Argolic  GulL— &  A 
email  river  near  Brauron  in  Attica. 

EeasistrItcs  ('EpaaiarpaTOf).  L  A  oelebra* 
ted  jihy&ician  and  anatomist,  waa  bom  at  lulls  ia 
the  inland  of  Ceos.  He  waa  a  pupil  of  Chiraip- 
pus  of  Onido%  of  Metrodorua,  and  raoarently  ef 
Theoj)hra8tu8.  He  fluurishod  from  B.C.  3(X>  to 
260.  He  lived  for  aome  time  at  the  court  uf 
Seleacns  Nieator,  kuiff  of  Syria,  whan  he  a«- 
quired  great  reputation  by  discovering  that  the 
iilneas  of  Antioehus,  the  kii^s  eldest  son,  was 
flfwiDg  to  his  lore  for  lus  moilMi^law;  Strato* 
nice,  the  young  and  buiutiful  dauj^'hter  of  De- 
metrius Poliorcetea,  whom  iSeleucua  had  latelj 
manied  Eraristratna  aftenrard  Bred  at  Ak>> 
andrea,  which  waa  at  that  time  bo^uning  to  be 
A  celebrated  medical  aobooL  He  gave  up  prao- 
tioe  ip  Us  old  age^  that  he  might  pursue  Ina  aD» 
atomical  studies  without  interniption.  He  proi^ 
eouted  his  exj^erimenta  in  this  oranch  of  me<& 
cal  sdeooe  with  epreat  success,  and  with  anoh 
ardor  that  he  ia  aaid  to  have  dissected  criminals 
alive.  He  had  numerous  pupils  and  followers, 
and  a  medical  school  beanog  his  Dame  ouutinued 
to  Exist  at  SmynM,  Jd  Ionia,  about  the  b«ginniqg 
n{  tlio  Chri»tian  eifc" i  %  One  of  the  tbici^  iff* 
rauu  iu  Atbeua.} 
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EftlifojB  ('Epartdeu),  aa  illustnous  famiiv  of 
Mywmmnioim,  t^irtiA  DuMsatn and  U« 

too  Dui£;v)nifl  b^lnoged 

Erato  ('Eparu).    1.  Wife  of  Areas,  and  moth- 1 
er  of  Elatos  and  Aphidaa.    FUL  AaOMb— 1»  One 
•f  the  Muff's,    Via.  Mrs.e. 

EmATCKiTHKinEs  CEpaTootitvtjtX  of  Cyrene,  was 
hum  RO.  m  Ha  flnt  gtodlMd  falib  mtfre 
and  then  at  Athens.  He  was  taoglit  by 
AffMuu  of  Chios,  th«  nhiloso]^»«r ;  LjaaaiM  of 
<)]FT«ie,  the  grammanan;  aM  CUMMMhiM, the 
poet.  He  left  Athena  at  the  invitntion  of  Ptole- 
my RYerfftAat,  who  plaoed  bim  over  the  library 
■*  AlasMMiNft.  HaroWanliBnadtiU^M  reign 
of  Ptolemy  Kpiphnnea.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
eighty,  about  B.C.  196,  of  volantaxy  starrskioiL 
bftviDg  lort  Ua  aigliC  asd  htkm  of  Utt. 
H«  wtL»  a  rhan  of  rery  extensive  Ip.irnintr,  and 
wrote  OD  almaat  «ll  ttw  branches  of  Imowledge 
then  quiUflaJ  ■■Uummy,  geometry,  geogra- 
phy, philosophy,  history,  and  grammar.  He  is 
•oppoMd  to  nave  ooostnieted  the  large  armUla 
or  nxad  areolar  tnatraments  wfaidi  were  long 
it)  at  Alezandrea.  His  worka  have  perish- 
•dl«  with  the  ooeptioD  of  some  fragments.  His 
bkmC  edebnited  work  was  a  systematio  treatise 
CB  geography ,  entiled  Teoypaft$cdt  in  three 
books.  The  first  book,  which  formed  a  sort  of 
introduction,  contained  a  oritieal  review  of  the 
kbaM  of  tabprMlMMm  from  tb«  atiHeat  to 
bis  own  times,  and  inTestigatiuns  cooeemiog 
the  form  and  nature  of  the  earth,  which,  accord- 
^  tr>  him,  was  an  immoTafato  f lobe.  The  see- 
©ond  b<H>k  contained  'what  is  now  called  mathe- 
matical geog^phy.  He  was  the  first  person 
wbo  attempted  to  meoniro  tbo  magnitude  of  the 
cartK  in  ■wnieh  attempt  he  brought  forward  and 
used  the  method  which  is  Muplojed  to  the  prea- 
iBt  dny.  Hm  AM  book  oooteincd  poUtieol 
geography,  and  gave  deseriptions  of  the  various 
eoim tries,  derived  from  the  works  of  earlier  trav- 
tBen  and  geograpbere.  In  oHor  to  bo  oMo  to 
determine  the  aocumte  site  of  each  plaeo,  he 
drew  a  line  parallol  with  the  equator,  running 
(Nrni  the  pillara  of  Borenlfli  to  tbo  oilnDO  coife 
of  Aftia,  and  dividing  the  whole  of  the  inhabited 
earth  into  two  huvea.  CooDeotad  with  this 
^Povfc  waa  o  impw  SMp     Iho  ottrtii,  fa  ivldsh 

towns,  mountains,  lifOrs,  lakes,  imd  climates 
w«ro  nuurked  oeoonUv  to  hia  own  improved 
meoaorefnenta.   ^^do  uipovtant  worik  of  Uttr 

losthenes  {<>ru)a  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  an- 
ient geography.  Strabo,  as  well  as  other  wri- 
ters, made  great  nae  of  it  Eratostheoeo  also 
wrote  two  poems  on  oitroMmiaal  •nbjeoCs :  one 
entitled  'Epfiij^  or  KaraoTeptaftoi,  which  treat- 
ed of  the  oonstellations ;  and  auoUier  eoUtled 
'Hpiyoiij;  but  the  poem  Kttrm&npiauoi,  which 
b  still  extant  under  his  name,  is  not  the  work 
if  Eratfwthenes.  Ho  wrote  several  historical 
Vorks,  the  most  important  of  which  was  a  chro- 
•ological  work  entitled  Xpovoypa^ia,  in  wliieh 
Im  endeavored  to  fix  the  dates  of  all  the  inipurt- 
Mt  ofiwli  fa  literary  u  well  aa  polilNid  hia- 
%&ff,  Tbe  most  celeorated  of  his  trrammatical 
Wlowos  On  tke  Old  Attic  Cotnedy  {llepl  r^f 
^Mrafor  Kw/iudfof).  Hie  b<»t  ooUeetkm  of  hia 
fra^rneDta  ii  hw  Hmknt^,  Mntmtimim,  Be- 
rol,  1883. 

fM  of  Agrigonlvii  Mw  iht  oooioao  oHlw 
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'  Acraga%  wUefa  must  not  be  cooibunded  wilh 
I  the  towo  Herbessu^  near  Syracuse. 

Ebcta  (K/p\-ri/  or  V.spKra't),  a  fortress  in  Siii- 
I  ly.  on  a  lull,  with  a  harbor  n«ar  Paoonnu4 

Erkboo  (*E^6oc  ),  son  of  dUMN^  bigot  JMmt 
and  Ilemera  (Day)  by  Nyx  (Night),  his  sister. 
The  name  signifies  diU-koes^  and  is  tbere£oro 
applied  to  the  daik  and  gloomy  spaoo  «ft 

der  tlie  cartl^  Ovomh  HldA  tho  ofaMko  |MM 

into  Hadea. 

KaECHTnEUfiw    Vid.  EaicarnoNics. 

JErbmbi  ('Epr/i^L  a  poonio  mentioMd  in  the 
yssey  (iv.,  84)  io  ooBOMdoD  wilk  tlM  Sidooi- 

ans  and  i£tliiu])ians ;  according  to  lllttbot.  • 
TtMlodjtio  people  in  Arabia.] 

BuMO  or  Eanoos  ('E^»fl«or,  'l^eao^ :  Epe- 
o<of),  a  town  on  the  ■western  coast  of  the  ishmd 
of  Lesbos,  the  birth- place  of  Theophrastus  and 
Phanias,  and,  according  to  some,  of  Bappha 

[  EiDTMEUB  ('Eper/irvf,  t.  "rower"),  a  Ph»» 
acian  engaged  in  the  games  oelefatttod  dunog 
the  stay  of  Ulyssea  in  Phasada] 

EaxraiA  ('Epfrpta:  'Eperoirvf:  now  PoW* 
Cbsfro),  an  ancient  and  important  town  in  Kit- 
bcDa,  on  the  Euripus,  with  a  celebrated  harbor 
Porthmos  (now  Porto  Bufalo),  was  frandcd  by 
the  Athenians,  but  had  a  niixeil  population, 
among  which  was  a  considerable  uumber  of 
Dorians.  ItM  ojmmerce  and  navy  raised  it  in 
earlv  times  to  iinj-H>rtnnce ;  it  contended  with 
Chalcis  fur  the  supremacy  of  Euboea;  it  ruled 
ovor  aoveral  of  the  neighboring  islands,  and 
planted  colonies  in  Mace<lonia  antl  Italy.  It 
waa  destroyed  by  the  Persians,  B.O.  4^0,  aod 
moat  of  its  inhit^'itanta  were  carried  away  into 
slavery.  Thos^  who  were  left  behind  built,  at 
a  little  distance  Irom  the  old  aity,  the  town  of 
New  Eretifa,  whUk»  iMivovir,  Mvor  booomo  ft 

plaei?  of  importnnoc. — 2.  A  taWB  fa  FH^hL^,  fa 
Tbes&aly,  near  Pharsalua. 

[E&tTVM  ('Hptyrov,  now  Ort»lm$f},  on  tneieiil 
city  of  the  Sabincs  on  tbe  Tiber,  which,  under 
the  Bonaan  rule,  sank  into  comparative  ioaig* 
nifioHMo:  fa  Slrobo^  tino  H  irao  lillfa  bmm 
than  a  village.] 

££ajnrzsjLuoN  {^'EptvOaXtuv),  leader  of  tbo 
AraidkDO  agofaok  the  Pyliaos.  fought  ia  the 
armor  of  Areithdus ;  he  waa  slain  by  Nestor.] 

Eaoinvi  {'Epyivoi),  son  of  Clrmenus,  king  of 
OrehoiaoiKML  AlUr  Olymenus  bad  been  killed 
at  Thebes,  Ei^inus,  who  sueeeeded  bim,  mareb* 
ed  against  lliebea,  and  oompelled  them  to  pay 
him  OD  anraal  tribute  of  one  hundred  oxea. 
The  Thebaus  were  released  from  the  paj^nent 
of  this  tribute  by  Hercules,  who  killed  Ergiuus. 

[EaiBou  ('EptCoio,  poet  'HeplCoia).  1.  Sec- 
ond wife  of  Aloeus,  consequently  step-raoUicr 
of  the  Ahudoj :  when  these  had  confined  Mars 
in  chains,  Eribtea  disclosed  to  Mercurv  the  place 
whofo  ho  was  impriM»ad/-»8.  Wiie  of  TeU- 
mon.  mothor  of  A^iixi  io  oomolfaMt  ooUod  for- 

iba^a.] 

EaicRTHd.flos  {'EfuxOoviof)  or  EaKcarUN 
{'Epex6Fv<:).  In  the  ancient  myths  these  two 
names  indicate  the  some  person;  but  hiter 
writers  mention  two  heroes  OBO  oi  whom  is 
usually  calle<l  Ericbthonius  or  Erechtheus  1, 
and  tLe  other  Erechtheua  IJ.  Homer  kuuws 
coly  OM  Sradrtheuat  aa  am  ontoobthaB  aiMl  kioff 
ol  AtiMw;  Mdlbo Mmilor  who  diotfiwidih 
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tM  two  pOTMMMgM  fa  Pfata    1.  EaicaTHOVITO 

or  Erx'hthkvs  I,  son  of  Vulcan  (Hephaestus) 
hod  Attiiia,  the  daughter  of  Crauaua  Minerva 
(Atheoa)  reared  tibe  child  without  the  knowl- 
cdfje  of  the  other  gmJs,  and  intrusted  him  to 
Agrauloe,  Fandroaoe,  and  Herse,  concealed  in 
a  eheii  Thej'  w«re  IbrUdden  to  omn  the 
elicst,  but  they  disobeyed  the  coinmano.  Upon' 
opening  the  cueet  they  saw  the  child  in  the  form 
of  a  serpent^  or  entwined  hj  a  lerpent,  where- 
upon  they  were  seized  "with  madness,  and  threw 
Iberoselves  down  the  rock  of  the  Acropolia,  or, 
•Mdrding  to  others,  into  tbo  MB.  When  Brieh* 
tlionius  had  erown  up,  he  oxpelled  Amphiotyon, 
and  became  kii^  of  Atheui  Bis  wife  Pasithea 
bore  him  a  aoo,  FHKKoa  Ho  fa  edd  to  hare 
introduced  the  worriiip  of  Minerva  (Athena),  to 
have  instituted  the  festiral  of  the  Panatbeosea, 
and  to  have  built  a  temple  of  Minerra  (Athenai 
on  the  Acropolis.  When  Minerva  (Athena)  ana 
Neptune  (Poeeidon^  disputed  about  the  posses- 
■ioo  of  Attica,  Enchthooios  declared  in  faror 
of  Minerva  (Athena).  He  was,  further,  the  first 
who  used  a  chariot  with  four  horses,  for  which 
reason  he  was  placed  amone  the  stars  as  auriga. 
H<  was  bariodTin  tho  templo  of  Minerva  (Athe- 
na), and  was  worshipped  as  a  god  after  his  death. 
Bi«  famous  U;mple,  the  KrechthCum,  stood  on 
the  AeropoliA,  and  contained  three  separate  torn 
pies:  one  uf  Minerva  (Athena)  Polias,  or  tlie 
protectress  of  the  state  ;  the  Erechtheum  proper, 
or  sanetnuy  of  Erechtlieus ;  and  tlie  Pmirvn- 
tan,  or  sanctuary  of  Pandrosos. — 2.  ERECHTHEt^s 
II,  grandson  of  the  former,  sou  of  Pandion  by 
Zeuxippe,  and  brother  of  Butes,  Procoe,  and 
Philomela.  After  his  father's  death,  he  suc- 
ceeded him  as  king  of  Athens,  and  was  regard- 
ed ia  later  times  as  one  of  the  Attic  ejxjuymi. 
He  was  married  to  Praxithca,  by  whom  lie  be- 
enme  the  fisther  of  Oecrops,  Pandoro«,  Metiim. 
Omeua,  Ptoeifa,  Ch«nsa,  Onthonia,  and  Orithyiu. 
In  the  war  betweea  the  Eleusiniaiis  and  Athe- 
niMus,  Eumolpus,  the  son  of  Neptune  (Posei- 
diin),  WM  slain ;  whorrapon  Neptune  (Poseidon) 
demanded  the  sacrifice  of  one  of  the  dimghters 
of  Erechtheus.  When  one  was  drawn  b/  lot, 
ber  three  listert  reeelTod  to  die  with  her;  and 

Kreehtbeus  himself  was  killed  by  Jupiter  (Zeus) 
with  a  flash  of  lightning  at  the  request  of  Nep- 
tane  (Poeeidon). 

KaiCHTnoNlus,  son  of  Dardanus  and  BatCa, 
husband  ot  Astyoche  or  CallirriioS,  and  fiitber 
of  IVoe  or  Aewnume.  Ht  was  the  wealtbiest 
of  all  mortals ;  three  thousand  mares  grazed  in 
his  fields,  whidi  were  io  beantiful  that  Boreas 
fell  in  loTo  with  then.  He  fa  tneotionod,  also, 
among  the  kings  of  Crete. 

Earaaim;  a  town  ia  Thesaaly,  nenr  Qom- 
pfaL 

SriblavB  ('Hp/ihivof),  a  river  god,  a  son  of 
Oeeanus  and  Tethys,  and  father  of  Zeuxippe. 
He  is  called  the  king  of  rivers,  and  on  his  banks 
amber  was  found.    In  Homer  the  name  does 

not  occur,  and  the  first  writer  who  mentions  it 
fa  Hesiod.  The  position  which  the  ancient  po- 
ets assign  to  the  River  Eridonus  differed  at 
different  times.  In  later  time-*  the  Eridonus 
was  supposed  to  t>e  the  same  as  the  Padus, 
because  amber  was  found  at  its  mouth.  Hence 
the  Kleciriden  InsfJ<r,  or  "  Amber  Islands "  are 
placed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Po^  and  here  Phao- 


thon  was  supposed  to  have  faUoi  whcc  strosk 

by  the  lightning  of  Jupiter  (Zeus).  Hie  Latm 
poets  frequently  give  the  name  oif  Eridanos  to 
the  Po.    Vid.  Favdh. 

EalGOf  {'Eptyuv),  a  tributary  of  the  Axius  ii 
Macedonia,  tike  Agrianus  of  Herodotoa.  FUL 
Axiim 

EaicCNE  {'Hptyai/n).  1.  Daughter  of  les 
beloved  bv  Baeohas.  For  the  legend  res] 
ing  her,  oidL  louamt-  B.  Dat^ter  of  ^jr'"^ 
and  Clytiemnestra,  and  mother  of  Penthilud  by 
Orestes.  •  Another  legend  relates  that  Orestes 
wanted  to  Ullber  Witt  ber  mother,  bat  that  Di> 
ana  (Artomis)  removed  her  to  Attica,  and  Uu  re 
made  her  her  nieetess.  Others  state  that  Ehg* 
an  end  to  benslf  when  sbe  heard  thSt 


one  pot 

Orestes  was  acquitted  by  the  Areopagus. 

EaiNitra  {^'EfHvtoc  or  'Eptvem :  'Eptvevg,  'Ep^ 
ed-nii).  1.  A  sBudl  bat  andent  town  fa  Dm% 

belonging  to  the  Tetrarxjlis.     FidL  Dooa 
A  town  m  Phthiotia  in  Thessaly. 

EanmA  {'Hpivva).  a  Qreek  noetcB%  a 
temporary  and  friend  of  Sappno  (about  B.C. 
612^  who  died  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  but  left 
behmd  her  poems  which  were  thought  worthj 
to  rank  with  those  of  Homer.  Her  poems  were 
of  the  epic  class :  the  chief  of  them  was  entitled 
'UAa«an7,  tk$  J^ittaff :  it  consisted  of  three  ban* 
dred  lines,  of  vhiim  only  four  are  extant.  It 
was  written  in  a  dialect  which  was  a  mixtors 
of  the  Doric  and  J:^lic,  and  which  was  spokoi 
at  Rhodes,  wiiere^  or  ia  tiie  adjaeent  island  oC 
Telt»,  Erinna  was  bom.  She  is  also  called  a 
Lesbian  oikI  a  Mytilenosan.  ou  ao(x>uat  of  htt 
residence  in  Iieaboa  with  Sappba  There  are 
several  epigrams  upon  Eriima,  in  which  her 

f)raise  is  celebrated,  and  her  untimely  deaui  it 
amsoted.  lliree  epgrams  in  the  Greek  Aa- 
thology  are  ascribed  to  lier,  of  which  the  tirst 
has  the  genuine  air  of  auLiquity  ;  but  the  other 
two,  addresse<l  to  Bands,  seem  to  be  a  later 
fabrication.  Euscbius  mentions  another  Erin- 
na, a  Oreek  poetess,  oontemporaiy  with  Do 
mostbenea  and  mUp  of  Maeedon,  B€L  tMj 
but  this  statement  ought  probabljto  be ;  ~  ~ 
Eauitsa.  Vid.  ErauNiDOb 
[EaiOra  CE^idffif).  L  WifeofOSieQa,i 
er  of  Ajnx  the  hotmor-t,  Daogfaler  of  Ja 
and  Medea.] 

EafPHoa  {'EfH<^),  an  Atbeman  poet  of  Urn 
middle  comedy. 

Eairaf  La  ('Eifufii^},  da<;^fater  of  Talaus  and 
Lysimache,  and  wife  m  Ampbiarana  whom  aba 
betrayed  for  the  sake  of  the  necklace  of  Harmo 
nia.  'for  detaiiSi  nd.  AMrauaan,  Aim  mm, 
HAaaovu. 

E&is  ('EptfX  ^  goddess  of  discord.  Hodmt 
describes  her  as  the  friend  and  sister  of  Mara 
(Ares),  and  as  deligfaUng  with  him  b  the  tnmnll 
of  war  and  the  havoc  and  anguish  of  the  )iattio> 
field.  According  to  Hesiod  she  was  a  daughter 
of  Night,  and  the  poet  describes  her  as  tho 
mother  of  a  Tarietf  of  aUegorieal  beimia,  whiob 
are  the  causes  or  representatives  of  moo's  mis* 
fortimes.  It  was  Eiis  who  threw  the  apple  into 
the  assembly  of  the  gods,  the  cause  of  so  mueh 
suffering  and  war.  Vid.  Pabis.  Virgil  intro- 
duces Disoordia  us  a  being  similar  to  the  Uo 
merio  Eris ;  for  Disoordia  appears  in  eompaaj' 
with  Mars,  Bellona,  and  the  Fmkttt  and  Vil|pl 
is  eyidently  imitating  Uouier. 
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fMfnmi.  a  ftiend  of  FUDew,  dab  Psr' 

JkiiA  (r^  'EfMva :  'Efu^of),  a  citjr  of  Caria, 
«a  tte  boffri«n  «r  Lyeia  mad  Phrygia,  oa  the 
Rircr  Chau»  (or  ratlicr  Caii.-^).  The  Minoillklill^ 
diitrict  was  called  Asia  iurisena. 

Ebob  (E^),  io  Latin  Aaioa  or  Ovploo,  the 
god  of  Lore.  In  order  to  uDdor^tand  the  ao- 
«mIi  pnsMrlj,  we  must  distinguish  three  gods 
«f  tiiii  name :  1.  Hie  Eroe  of  the  aneieot  eoe- 
Boguoies  ;  2.  The  Eros  of  the  pbilosopLers  and 
o^jitsries,  vho  bean  great  resemblance  to  the 
nt ;  and,  8.  Tbe^  Eroe  vhom  we  meet  with 
fcitfae  qMgramtnatie  and  erotic  poets.  Homer 
dbes  not  mentKNi  EIros,  and  Hesiod,  the  earliest 
sottor  who  speaks  of  him,  describes  him  as  the 
eosmogooie  Eroe.  .  First,  says  Hesiod,  there 
iru  Chaos,  then  came  Oe,  Tartarus,  and  Eroe, 
tbe  Purest  among  the  gods,  who  rules  over  the 
nuods  sod  the  council  of  ^.xls  and  men.  liy  \ 
tint  philosophers  and  in  the  mysteries  Ki  wuh  ' 
r^araed  as  one  of  the  fuudnaicutal  cuu!<ei}  iu 
tits  formatian  of  the  world,  inasmuch  as  he  was 
Ute  anitiug  power  of  love,  wliich  brought  order 
sod  harmooy  among  Uie  condicting  elements 
of  vliieh  Chaos  ooosieted.  The  Orphic  poets 
described  him  as  the  son  of  CroDua  (Saturn), 
or  u  lh«  drst  of  the  gods  who  spraug  from  the 
Vsridlk  Igg  ;  and  in  Plato's  Symposium  he  is 
Biwis«  enlled  the  oldest  of  the  gods.  The 
Aw  of  later  ^>oetB,  who  gav&  rise  to  that  notion 
«f  tilt  god  wlnoh  u  most  familiar  to  qb^  k  one 
of  \hf  ymms^e*t  of  nil  the  gods.  The  parentage 
of  this  Kn.»9  is  very  differently  descnbed.  He 
is  tsoaiiy  represented  as  a  son  of  Aphrodite 
(Vtntyl,  jbut  lus  father  is  either  Ares  (Mai-s), 
Z«U3  (JupiterX  or  Hermes  (Mercury).  He  was 
at  first  reprinted  as  a  handeome  youth ;  hot 
shortly  after  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great 
tk  epigrammatists  and  erotio  poets  represent- 1 
iiim  as  a  wanfeon  boj.of  wnon  a  tboosaod 
tricb  sod  cruel  Bports  were  related,  and  from  ' 
vboffi  neither  gods  nor  men  were  safe.  In  this 
itsfeBNehad  notUiif  to  do  with  uniting  the 

Ji'^-inlant  clfincnts  of  the  nniverpe,  or  with 
lb«  bigbcr  aympathy  of  love  which  binds  human 
\mi  together ;  DOl  he  is  purely  the  god  of  s«o- 
loal  love,  who  bears  sway  over  the  inhabitants 
of  Ol/mpos  aa  well  as  over  men  and  all  living 
Mteva  fiBi  ame  eontist  of  amiwe,  ■  whHw 

Ik  carries  in  A  golden  c]i;:v.  r,  and  of  torclif* 

vbieb  no  one  eaa  touch  with  impunitj.  His 
unw§  are  of  diffsrent  power:  eome  an  goldeo, 

and  kiuJle  love  in  the  Iieart  tJiey  wountl  ;  others 
US  UoDt  and  heary  with  lead,  and  produce 
tvnioa  to  a  krrer.  Eras  is  further  represent- 
ed with  golden  wings,  and  as  fluttering  about 
iiksa  bird.  His  e^es  are  sometimes  ooTered, 
•s  ttat  he  acts  blindly.  He  is  the  usi»l  com* 
p&nioD  of  his  mother  Aphrodite  (VenosX  and 
poets  and  arUsts  represent  him,  moreover,  as 
Manpanied  hy  such  allegorical  bei^  as  Po- 
tbos.  Himeroe»  TV^die,  Peitho.  the  Onnilai  or 
Moms.  Axt^ros.  which  lit<'ndly  means  re- 
tim-love,  is  usually  represented  as  the  god  who 
punishes  those  who  do  BOt  ntmi  ttt*  kre  of 
otbers ;  thus  he  is  the  avenging  Eros,  or  a  dev» 
iHor  (Ov^  MfL.  xiii,  750).  But  in  some  ac- 
cooDts  he  i»  described  as  a  gofl  opposed  to  Eros 
ud  »tnig^ling  against  liini.  The  number  of 
Iratcs  (Amurui  and  Cupidme*)  is  playfully  ex- 
it 


tended  ad  liUtom  hj  later  poets,  and  Hiiia 
Ero#'s  are  de-icribcd  either  a3  sons  of  Aphnh 
dite  (V  enus)  or  of  nymphs^  Among  the  plaofle 
distinguished  for  the  wonhip  of  Erw,  Thespia 
in  BoBotia  stands  forcmoat:  there  a  qubquen* 
nial  feetiral.  the  Erotidia  or  Erotia,  was  cele- 
brated in  his  honor.  In  ancient  works  of  art* 
Eros  is  represented  either  as  a  foll-g^wn  youth 
of  the  most  perfect  beauty,  or  as  a  wanton  and 
sportive  boy.  '  Respecting  the  connection  be- 
tween Eros  and  Psyehf.  ni  Psyche. 

[Knoa  i^Epuf).  1.  A  slave  of  Mare  Antony, 
who,  whttl  Antony,  having  delerujiued  to  de- 
stroy himselt^  handed  him  his  sword  for  that 
purpose,  plunged  it  into  his  own  breast. — 2.  A 
comic  actor,  was  at  first  hi.ssed  from  the  sta^e ; 
but  afterward,  under  the  instruetion  of  lioscius, 
became  one  of  the  moat  oelebrated  aoUm  of 
Ronie.j 

EaoTiANus  {EpoTutvof^y,  a  Greek  grammarian 

or  physician  iu  tlic  reign  of  Nero,  wrote  n  work 
Btiil  extant,  entitled  Tuv  Tzap  'l-rrnKpurci  At^tuv 
livvayoY^,  Vocum,  quce  apud  HippocraUm  suiU^ 
ColUctin,  whieh  is  dedieutcd  to  Antlromachus, 
the  archiater  of  the  emperor.  'I'he  best  edition 
is  by  Franz,  Lips.,  1780. 

Krhbrus  (now  A'u6<TXaamaU  tribotaiy  of  the 
Mosellt",  near  Treves. 

[Eavci.NA,  tuniame  of  Yemii  (ApliRMilifteX 

Vi±  Ekyx.] 

[EaYUANTHE  {'EpvuuvOt)),  wifc  of  Beroeus,  and 
mother  of  Sabba,  one  of  the  Sibyls.] 

EafMANTirus  {'Epx  fiav6or\  1.  A  lofty  mount- 
ain in  Arcadia,  on  the  frontiers  of  Achaia  and 
Elii,  edcbmled  in  mythology  as  the  haunt  of 
the  savage  Erymanthian  boar  destroyed  by  Her- 
cules. ]rid,  HaaccLEs.  The  Arcadi&o  nymph 
Chdlbto,  wim  wae  ebanged  into  a  ehe-bear,  ia 
called  ErijmanthU  nr.w,  and  her  son  Arca-s  Ery- 
manihidit  urta  cmtot,  Vid,  Aacroe. — 2.  [(Now 
Dogcam,  or,  aeeording  to  Leake,  Dhim%Uttna),'\ 
a  river  in  Arcadia,  whieh  risen  in  the  above- 
mentioned  mountain,  and  falls  into  the  AlpheuSh 

Baf  VANTHm  or  Erf  MAinmini  ('Epv/mvAor, 

'¥,TV}iavt\)nr,  Arrian  :  now  Jlelinund),  a  OOOsid* 
erable  river  iu  the  Persian  province  of  Araeho> 
ria,  rising  b  Mbant  ParapaminM,  and  flowing 
southwest  and  west  into  the  lake  called  Aria 
(now  ZaroA).  According  to  other  accounts,  it 
lost  itself  in  the  sand,  or  flowed  on  through 
Ge  lnt^ia  into  the  Indian  Ocean. 

[E&xiua  ('E/}ij/«i().  1.  A  Trojan,  slain  by 
Idomeaeoa^ — 2.  Another  TMan,  abun  bgr  nif 

of  M 


troolus. — 8.  A  aomparion 
Tomna.J 

BaTanaraoK  {'EpvatxOuv)>  that  is,  "the  Tc 
er  up  of  the  Earth."  1.  Son  of  Triopas,  cut 
down -trees  in  a  grove  sacred  to  Ceree  (Deme- 
ter),  for  whieh  he  was  pumshed  by  the  goddoM 
with  fearful  hunger. — 2.  Son  of  Ce<rop»i  and 
Agraulos,  died  without  issue  in  his  father's  life- 
time on  his  return  from  Delos,  whence  be  brought 
to  Athens  the  ancient  image  of  Ilithyia. 

[EaTTBiA  ('Epvdeta),  daughter  of  Geryones, 
after  whom  the  island  Eryth^a  or  Erythia,  near 
Gades  waa  aaid  to  hava  baeo  nainad.  Fid 
Oades.] 

EarruiNi  {'Epvdlvoi),  a  city  on  the  coast  of 
PapUagonia,  between  Oomna  and  Ajuaitllilk 
A  range  of  diffil  near  it  waa  oaUed  faj  the  n^a 
name. 
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EBTTBajB  (T^N^yMt:  *Epvdpalo().  1.  (Raias 
near  Piffodia),  an  uoieDt  tovD  in  BcBotiA,  Dot 
fur  from  Platiea  and  Uy«ia,  and  celebrated  as 
tho  motbor  city  of  ErprUirai  in  Asia  Minor. — 
2.  A  town  of  the  Locn  OzuUb,  but  belonging  to 
the  i£toliao«,  east  of  Naupactua. — 8.  (Rtiins  at 
RUH),  one  of  the  twelve  Ionian  eitiea  of  Aata 
Hinor,  Btood  at  tho  bottom  of  a  large  bay,  on  the 
VWt  aide  of  the  puuinsula  winch  liea  oppoaite 
to  Chios.  TraditioD  ascribed  its  fomidBtioii  to 
a  mixed  colony  of  Cretans,  Lycians,  Carians, 
and  Pamphylians,  under  Krythroe,  the  son  uf 
BJuidamiDtfiys ;  and  tho  leader  of  the  lonians, 
who  afterward  took  possession  of  it,  was  paid 
to  have  been  Cnopus,  the  i>un  of  Codrus,  after 
whom  the  city  was  also  called  CxdrCpdus 
(Kit^rroiToXif).  The  little  river  Aleoa  (or, 
rather.  Axus,  as  it  appears  on  coins),  flowed 
past  the  dty,  and  Um  netg^boring  sea-port  towns 
of  Cy??U8  or  Casystes,  and  Pha'nicus,  formed 
its  harbors.  £rythrs  contained  a  temple  of 
Hefoules  and  Minerm  (Athena)  Fb1kM»  remark- 
able for  its  antiquity  ;  and  on  tho  oast,  near  the 
city,  was  a  rock  called  Nigrum  I'romootorium 
{dKpa  fit^aivay,  from  whidi  eieelkiil  mOktoMB 
were  hewa 

KavTHaAni  Mare  'Epv6pd  ^uXaoaa,  alao 
rarely  'Efw$paiof  irfnmc),  waa  ttw  name  mjpijpXktd 

originally  to  the  whole  cxjinnso  of  sea  between 
Arabia  and  Africa  on  the  west,  and  India  on  the 
MMt,  indoding  its  two  great  gulfs  ^the  JM  8ta 
and  Persian  Gulf).  In  this  sense  it  is  upcd  by 
Hurodotut»  who  alao  distinguishes  the  Jied  ika 
bjr  fbe  muna  of  'Apdttoc  kSavoc.   VUL  Amjoxoob 

Sr.NTs.  Supposing  the  shores  of  Africa  and 
Arabia  to  trend  more  and  more  away  from  each 
othar  tba  finiher  aooth  you  go,  he  appears  to 
have  ealled  the  head  of  the  b<.ii  between  them 
A  *Afid6tos  Kikirof,  and  the  rest  of  that  aea,  aa 
flur  eondi  aa  it  ezteikied,  and  also  eastward  to 
tlic  shores  of  India,  r)  'KpvOf)?/  duA.aaca,  and  also 
^  Norta  ^iDuMoa ;  tbovigfa  there  are,  again,  some 
indioatwns  of  a  disdoetiao  between  these  two 
tsnns,  the  latter  being  applied  to  the  whole  ex- 
panse of  ooean  soath  of  toe  former  ;  in  one  pas- 
sage, however,  thcf  are  most  expressly  identi- 
fied (ii^  168).  Afterward,  when  the  true  form 
of  these  seas  came  to  bo  better  known,  tlirough 
the  progress  of  maritime  discovery  under  ue 
Ptolemies,  their  parts  were  distinguished  by 
different  names,  tne  main  body  of  the  sea  be- 
ing called  Indieos  Ocean  us,  the  Red  Sea  Arab- 
ietis  Sinus,  the  Perrian  Gulf  Persicos  Sinus, 
and  the  name  Erythreum  Mare  being  confined 
by  some  geograimers  to  the  gulf  between  the 
&raiU  €f  M^m  MmM  and  the  Jmlian  Ocean, 
but  far  more  generally  used  as  i-Kntical  with 
Arabicus  Sinus,  or  tho  correspouduig  genuine 
Latin  tann,  Mara  Rubram  {Ked  Aa).  StUl, 
however,  even  long  aflcr  the  commencement 
of  our  era,  the  name  Erythrojum  Maro  v/m 
sometimes  used  in  its  ancient  sense*  as  in  the 
TlepiTT?An)(  rf/f  'Kpvdpur  'da}.uaar]r,  ascribed  to 
Arrian,  but  really-  tlic  work  of  a  later  period, 
whioh  ia  a  descnption  of  the  coast  from  Myos 
Hermos  on  the  Red  Sea  to  the  shores  of  Indi& 
llie  origin  of  the  name  is  doubtful,  aud  was  dis- 
puted by  the  ancients  :  it  is  generally  supposed 
that  the  Greek  '^pvdpd.  •ddlauaa  is  a  significant 
name,  identical  in  meauii«  with  the  Latin  and 
loames  of  tba  Ad  Am  ;  but  wl^  tad  no 


very  satisfactory  reason  has  bam  fptm\  dMHi 

brew  name  signifies  the  tedgy  tea. 

[EaTTHaAs  ('Epvdpaf)^  an  ancient  king  ^btm 
bo  in  one  place  cidls  him  a  Persian,  in  another  % 
son  of  I'erseus),  aflcr  whom  the  EijthiMa  %s 
was  said  to  have  been  named.J 

[Ebtx  i'Epv^),  ma  of  Heptane  (ApolioU  ),  .r 
of  But«s  and  \  enus,  consequently  half  bi-  iLtr 
of  .£neas  ;  king  of  iho  Elymi  in  Siuiy ;  luuadei 
the  city  £ryz  (q.  r.),  and  fimlt  a  tssspla  k  law 
of  his  mother,  lie  was  a  famous  boxer,  mi 
challenged  Hercules,  but  wa*  slum  by  iiim,J 

Eavx  ('Epvf).  1.  Also  Eaicus  Mom  (dov 
K  GiiUiano),  a  st^ep  and  isolated  mouDtuD  io 
Uie  northwest  uf  iSicily,  near  Drepaaum.  (Jo 
the  summit  of  this  mountain  stood  an  aodcst 
and  celebrated  temple  of  Venus  (Aphrcniil*), 
said  to  have  been  built  by  Kryx,  kiug  el  tk 
Elymi,  or,  according  to  Virgil,  by  J:lDe«>,hit 
more  probably  by  the  Phoenicians,  who  intrr 
ducod  the  wurship  of  Venus  (Aphrodit«j  totu 
Sicily.  Fiidl  ArmuMDm  From  tnis  temple  tia 
goddess  bore  the  snrnRmc  KaTcisA,  under  vbidi 
name  her  worship  was  introduced  at  Home  ilwai 
iMigiiaihig  of  Ilia  aeeood  Pootc  war.  At 
present  there  is  standing  on  the  summit  of  tlie 
mountain  the  remains  of  a  casUe,  ohpallj 
btdltbythaSaraasna  %  ThatowneftUiBSM 
was  on  the  western  slope  of  the  mountaia  It 
was  destroyed  by  the  Carthaginians  in  the  time 
of  Pynbns;  waa  sabsequently  refaoilt;  botvas 
again  de8tn)yed  by  the  Carthagimans  to  \hi 
first  Punio  war,  and  its  inhabitants  raawTsd  to 
Drepannm. 

EsDRALLA  ('Ecr(^par//u)  and  EbdbaElo:*  or  Es- 
nafiuuf  or  -ox  ('Eadp^Auv  or  -uft),  the  Ureek 
names  for  liie  city  and  valley  of  Jeimil  iB.lld- 
estinc. 
£squuLk.  Vid,  BxatA, 
Bm«i,  a  people  in  Oad,  wartof  IhaPunM^ 
probably  the  same  as  the  paepla  aiiavhtm  «st 
ed  Esnau  and  Sisimi. 

BmOais,  a  people  In 
delicia,  whose  capital 
Kempten),  on  the  lUer. 

[BnuaioHUs  ('ETiapxoc).  1.  Aa  aadml  kbg 
of  Crete,  father  of  Phronima,  aud,  through  her, 
grandfather  of  Battus,  according  to  tho  kgeod  d 
the  Cyrenfians. — 2.  A  king  of  the  Aiiimnahll 
Both  mentioned  by  Hcrodottii. 

Etkocles  ('Erfo<c?.j7f).  1.  Son  of  AJidnia  sad 
Evippo,  or  of  Cei^usus ;  said  to  have  bem  Ikt 
first  who  affsred  sacrifices  to  the  Chsrites  st 
Orchomenoe  in  lVw)tia. — 2.  A  sou  of  (£d^ 
and  Jocaate.  Aflcr  liis  iullicr's  flight  fis* 
Thebea,  ba  and  his  brother  Polynices  uodertwk 
the  govemment  of  Thebes  by  turns ;  but  <ii»- 
putes  having  arisen  between  tlietu,  PolyoiMi 
fied  to  Adrastus,  who  tbm  brought  about  As 
expedition  of  the  Sevcf)  naraiust  ihebes.  VmL 
Adbastcs.  When  many  ol  the  hen'cs  had  b"" 
en,  Eteocles  and  Polvniccs  resolved  upon  de- 
ciding tho  c<mtMt  bgr  aaigia  aombatkaod  both  tbt 
brothers  felL 

ETBOOua  CErlo«XofX  a  son  of  Jphis,  wss,  ss- 
eoni'uii,'  to  S'.tne  traditions,  c<ie  of  the  seven 
roes  wiio  went  with  Adraetus  against  IhsHa 
He  bad  to  make  tba  atUick  upon  the  SM 
gate,  wh«jre  he  was  opposed  by  ilegareua 
[ErauMXua  ('ErewvhvX  •^u  of  Boethm,  v 
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fBraoxfcus  ('ErcovMtof),  a  L&cecUemoiuaD, 
harmost  io  Tbasos,  was  tirivea  out  B.C.  410  ; 
m  389  h«  was  hamiost  in  iEgioa.^ 

ETxO.NXa  ('Erfwi'of),  a  town  in  Bojotia,  be- 
longing to  the  district  Parosopia,  meutioDed  by 
Homer,  subsequeotly  called  Scarphe. 

Erfisi^  {^'Enjaiai,  ec  uvf/zot),  the  Etesian 
Wind*,  denved  from  Ito(,  "  year,"  signified  any 
periodical  tpimk.  but  tb«  word  was  used  mure 
particularly  by  tlie  Greeks  to  indicate  the  north- 
•rly  winds,  which  blew  iu  the  i-Egcan  for  forty 
days  from  the  rising  of  the  dog  star. 

[Kthkmo.v,  a  friend  of  I'hineus,  from  Kaba- 
txa  iu  Arabia,  slain  by  Perseus.] 

Eris  or  Etia  ('Hnf,  'Hreia  :  'Hnoc,  'Hrttof), 
a  town  in  the  south  of  Laconia,  near  ikra%  said 
to  hare  been  founded  by  ^Eneas,  and  named 
after  his  daughter  Etios.  Its  inhabitants  were 
traiu'planted  at  an  early  time  to  Bccic,  and  the 
place  disappcare<L 

Etovusa,  a  town  of  the  Edetani,  in  Ilispania 
Tarraconeosis. 

EraCaU  or  Tcscia,  called  by  the  Greeks 
TiaaoixiA  or  Tra8K>(iA  (Tv^ijv'ia,  TvpoTjvla), 
a  countrv  in  central  Italy.  llie  inhabitants 
were  called  by  the  Romans  Etuisci  or  Tusci, 
by  the  Greeks  Ty&rh£m  or  TvaeiiNi  (Tv^rjvoi, 
Tt'ixTJjvoi),  and  by  themselves  Raijk.na.  Etruria 
was  bounded  on  the  north  and  northwest  by  the 
Apemiines  and  the  Kiver  Mncra,  which  divided 
it  from  Liguria,  on  the  west  by  the  Tyrrhene 
Sea  or  Mare  Inferum,  on  the  east  and  south  by 
the  River  Tiber,  which  separated  it  from  Um- 
bria  and  Latium,  thus  comprehending  almost 
the  whole  of  motlorn  Tuscany,  the  Duchy  of 
Lucca,  and  the  Transtiboriue  portion  of  the  Ro- 
man states.  It  was  intersected  by  numerous 
mooutaios,  off8hot)t8  of  the  Apennines,  consist- 
ing of  long  ranges  of  hills  in  the  north,  but  in 
the  south  lying  iu  detached  masses,  and  of 
■mailer  aiie.  Tlie  land  was  celebrated  in  an- 
tiquity for  its  fertility,  and  yielded  rich  harvests 
of  eom,  wine,  oil,  and  flax.  The  upper  part  of 
the  ouuotry  was  the  most  healthy,  namely,  the 
part  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  ncai*  the 
Sources  of  the  Tiber  and  the  Amus,  in  the 
aeighborbood  of  Arretium,  Cortooa,  and  Peru- 
iia.  The  lower  part  of  the  country  on  the 
eoaat  was  marshy  and  unhealthy,  like  the  Ma- 
rtmma  at  the  present  day.  The  early  history 
of  the  population  of  Etruria  has  given  rise  to 
much  diaicussion  in  modem  times.  It  is  admit- 
ted on  all  hands  that  the  people  known  to  the 
Romans  imdcr  the  name  of  Etruscans  were  not 
the  original  inliabitonta  of  the  country,  but  a 
mixed  race.  Hie  most  ancient  inhabitants  ap- 
pear to  bavo  been  Ligurions  in  the  north  and 
Dieuliaoi  in  the  south,  both  of  whom  were  sub- 
sequently expelled  from  the  country  by  the  Um- 
bnana.  So  lar  most  accounts  agree  ;  but  from 
this  point  there  ia  grcnt  ditTc-rence  of  opiuioa 
rhe  ancients  generally  believed  that  a  colony 
Lydians,  leil  by  Tyrseuus,  s>>ii  t)i<!  king  of 
Lydia,  settled  in  the  country,  to  which  they 
gave  the  name  of  their  leader ;  and  it  haa  been 
maintained  by  some  modem  writers  that  the' 
Oriental  character  of  many  cf  the  Etruscan  in- 
■titxitioQs  is  in  favor  of  thi^  account  of  their  ori- 
gia  But  most  modem  critics  adopt  an  entire- 
ly different  o]>ixuon.  They  believe  that  a  Pe- 
hagio  race,  called  Tyrrbcmi,  subdued  the  Um- 


brians,  and  settJcd  in  the  country,*  and  that 
these  Tyrrhene-Pclosgians  were  in  their  turn 
conquered  by  a  powerful  Ra;tian  race,  called 
Rascna,  who  descended  from  the  Alps  and  the 
valley  of  the  Po.  Hence  it  was  from  the  union 
of  the  Tyrrheno>Pelasgians  and  the  Rasena  that 
tlie  Etruscan  nation  was  formed.  It  is  impos- 
sible, however,  to  come  to  any  definite  conclu- 
sion respecting  the  real  origm  of  the  Etrus- 
cans, since  we  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
language  wliich  they  spoke :  and  the  language 
of  a  people  is  the  only  means  by  which  we  caa 
pronounce  with  certainty  respecting  their  ori- 
gin. But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  origin 
of  the  Etmscans,  we  know  that  they  were  a 
verj  powerful  nation  when  Rome  was  still  in 
its  wfanuy,  and  that  they  had  at  an  early  period 
extended  their  dominion  over  the  greater  part 
of  Italy,  from  the  Alps  and  the  plains  of  Lorn- 
hardy  on  the  one  hand,  to  Vesuvius  and  the 
Gulf  of  Sarento  on  the  other.  These  domin- 
ions may  be  divided  into  three  great  districts : 
Circumpadane  Etruria  in  the  north,  Btruria 
Proper  in  the  centre,  and  Campanian  Etruria 
in  tne  south.  In  each  of  these  districts  there 
were  twelve  principal  cities  or  states,  which 
fomied  a  confederacy  for  mutual  protectioa 
Through  the  attacks  of  the  Qauls  in  the  north, 
and  of  the  Sabincs,  Samnitcs,  and  Greeks  in  the 
south,  tlie  Etruscans  became  confined  within 
the  limits  of  Etruria  Proper,  and  continued  long 
to  flourish  in  this  country,  after  they  had  disap- 
peared from  the  rest  of  Italy.  Of  the  twelve 
cities  which  formed  the  confederacy  in  Etruria 
I*roper,  no  list  is  given  by  the  ancients.  They 
wore  most  probably  Cobtona,  AaasTiuK,  Clu- 

BIUM,  PeKUSLA,  VoLATERRiK,  VcTULONIA,  RUSKL 
VOLSINII,  TaRQUINII,  VaLKRII,  VxII,  CiCRE, 

more  anciently  called  Agylla.  Each  state  was 
independent  of  all  the  others.  The  government 
was  a  close  aristocracy,  and  was  strictly  con- 
fined to  the  family  of  the  Lucumones,  who 
united  in  their  own  persons  the  ecclesiastical 
as  well  as  the  civil  functions.  The  people  were 
not  only  rigidly  excluded  from  all  share  in  the 
government,  but  appear  to  have  been  in  a  state 
of  va<^salage  or  serfdom.  From  the  noble  and 
priestly  families  of  the  Lucumones  a  supreme 
magistrate  was  chosen,  who  appears  to  have 
been  sometimes  elected  fur  life,  and  to  have 
borne  the  title  of  king ;  but  his  power  was  much 
fettered  by  tlie  noble  families.  At  a  later  time 
the  kingly  dignity  was  abolished,  and  the  gov* 
emmcnt  intrusted  to  a  senate.  A  meeting  of 
the  confederacy  of  the  twelve  states  was  held 
annually  in  the  spring,  at  the  temple  of  Vol* 
tumna,  near  Volsinii.  The  Etruscans  were  a 
highly-civilized  people,  and  from  them  the  Ro- 
mans borrowed  many  of  their  religious  and  po- 
htical  institutions.  The  three  last  kings  of 
Rome  were  undoubtedly  Etruscans,  and  they 
left  in  the  city  enduring  traces  of  Etruscan 
power  and  greatness.  Ine  Etruscans  paid  the 
greatest  attention  to  reUgion,  and  their  relig- 
ious system  was  closely  interwoven  with  all 
'  public  and  private  affairs.  The  principal  deities 
were  divided  into  two  classes.  The  highest 
class  were  the  "  Shrouded  Gods,"  who  did  not 
reveal  themselves  to  man,  and  to  whom  all  the 
other  gods  were  subject.  llie  seoond  class 
consisted  of  the  twelve  great  gods,  six  mals 
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and  lix  female,  eaUed  bj  Am  Roinaiia  Dli  Ood- 
imtca  They  formed  toe  council  of  71  mi  or 
7\nia,  the  Konuui  JupiUr,  and  the  two  other 
most  powerful  goda  of  the  twelre  were  Cupra, 
qotge^aopding  to  Juuo,  and  Mcnrva  or  Menerva, 
aorrespoDcling  to  the  Komaii  MiDcrva.  licsidoe 
tiiese  two  classes  of  godts  there  wiu  a  great 
mimbw  of  other  goo,  peaatea  aud  lares,  to 
whom  worship  was  paid.  The  ino<le  in  which 
the  gods  were  woihhijipcd  was  prescribed  iu 
certain  sacred  books,  eiud  to  hare  been  written 
bv  Tages.  Those  bot.ks  contained  the  "  Ktrus- 
can  Disciplina,"  and  gave  minute  dirootious  re- 
apeeting  the  whole  of  the  ceremouiul  worshipi. 
ITiey  were  studiod  in  the  schools  i>f  the  Lucu- 
mones,  to  which  the  Komans  also  were  accus- 
tomed to  aeixl  some  of  their  noblest  youtha  for 
instruction,  since  it  was  frctn  the  Etruscans 
that  the  iiomans  borrowed  most  of  their  arts 
nf  diTmatioa.  Li  areiiiteetaN^  itatuary,  and 
painting,  the  Etniscnns  attained  a  ^'l  oat  end- ' 
oenoe.  They  were  acquainted  with  the  use  of  1 
the  arch  at  an  early  period,  and  tiiey  employed  \ 
it  in  Ctjostructing  the  great  cloaca?  at  liome.  ] 
Their  bronze  candelabra  were  celebrated  at 
Athena  eTen  in  the  timet  <rf  Perielee;  and  tbej 
I>eaut7  of  their  bronze  statues  is  etill  attested 
by  the  She  Wolf  of  the  Canitol  and  the  Orator 
of  the  Florence  Gallery.  The  beautiful  vases, 
which  hare  been  dlMovered  in  such  numbers 
in  Etruscan  tombs,  can  not  ho  cited  as  proofs 
of  the  ezcelleoce  of  i^truscuu  workmanshi]), 
sbce  it  ia  now  admitted  b]rtlM  moat  eompe- 
torit  judgps  that  these  vases  were  cither  made 
iu  Greece,  or  by  Greek  artists  settled  iu  Italy. 
Of  the  priTate  ufe  of  the  Etruscans  we  haye  a 
lively  picture  from  the  paintings  discovered  in 
their  tombs;  but  iutu  this  subject  our  limits 
forbid  na  to  enter.  The  later  hiatoiy  of  Etrnria 
is  a  struggle  against  the  rising  jxjwor  of  Rome, 
to  which  it  was  iinally  compelled  to  yield.  Aft- 
er the  eapfenre  of  Veil  bf  the  dietator  Oamillna, 
RC.  SOB,  the  Romans  ol>taiii(  <l  poss^ossion  of 
the  eastern  part  of  Etruria,  aud  the  Cmiiuian 
foreit,  ioetead  of  llie  Tiber,  now  beeame  the 
boundary  of  the  t^vo  jx'op!<'.  The  defeat  of  the 
Etruscans  by  (4*  ftbius  Mazimus  in  810  was 
a  great  blow  to  tiidr  powar.  They  still  en- 
deavored to  maintain  thsir  lodepcndeDec,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  ISamnites  and  the  Qauls ; 
but  after  their  deeiiiTO  defeat  by  ComeliuB  Dol- 
abella  iu  283,  they  became  tlie  subjects  of  Rome. 
In  yl  they  received  the  Roman  franchise.  The 
numerous  military  colonies  established  in  Etru- 
lia  by  Sulla  and  Augustus  destroyed  to  a  great 
eatent  the  ntitinnal  character  of  the  peojile,  and 
Ifae  country  thu^i  became  iu  course  of  time  oom- 
platelj  Botmanized. 

[EUifiJioN  {Evainuv).  1.  One  of  the  sons  of 
LycaoD,  slaiu  by  tlie  lightuiug  of  Jupiter  (Zeus^. 
—2.  Father  of  Eurypylus,  whence  the  latter  is 
oalled  by  Homer  Eua;monides  (Evat/voi  t(5/;c).] 

[Euaoaus,  one  of  the  Lapitbse,  slain  by  the 
oeDtaur  Bhostna  attiie  nnptjaia  of  Ffrithona.] 

[Boim^  a  writer,  author  of  erotic  itQtieB, 
■MBlionod  \n  Ovid  in  his  TrisUaJ 

Bdbou  (eMom:  "BMoutft  I»Mr.ftni.Ei- 

M^).  1.  (Now  Negropont),  the  largest  island 
of  tlie  i£^ean  Sea,  lyiu^g  along  the  ooaats  of 
Attiea.  Bowlia,  andtfao  aoollMm  part  of  Thea- 
wthft  from  which  ooontriaa  it  ia  aepamtad  bj 


the  Enboan  8ea«  called  tfie  Brnipoa  in  its  nai- 

rowest  part.  Enl^i  a  is  about  ninety  miles  b 
length ;  its  extreme  breadth  is  thirty  miles,  but 
in  vb»  narrowest  part  it  is  only  four  mileo  across 
Throughout  the  length  of  the  island  runs  a  \oftj 
range  of  mountains,  which  rise  in  one  part  sa 
high  as  seven  thousand  two  hundred  and  eizty 
six  feet  above  the  sen.  It  contains,  nererthe* 
less,  many  fertile  plaiits,  and  was  oelebrat*'d  in 
antiquity  for  the  excellence  of  its  jwistura^e  and 
oom>fiefds.  According  to  the  ancients^  it  was 
once  united  to  Ikeotia,  from  which  it  was  sep 
arated  by  au  earthquake.  In  Homer  the  iL.hal>- 
itants  are  called  Aoantes,  and  are  represMeateA 
as  taking  part  in  the  expedition  against  Troy. 
In  the  north  of  Euboea  dewelt  the  Histia*i,  from 
whom  that  part  of  the  island  was  called  Bia- 
tia-a;  bi  low  those  were  the  EUopii,  who  trnve 
the  name  of  EUopia  to  the  district,  extfioding 
as  ihr  as  iEga  and  Cerinthoa ;  and  to  theaontt 
were  the  Dryopes.  The  centre  of  the  island 
was  inhabited  cLiefly  by  lonians.  It  was  in  this 
part  of  EnboBA  that  tbe  Atlieniana  planted  the 
colonies  of  Chalcis  and  Ebetuia,  which  were 
the  two  most  important  cities  in  the  island. 
After  tiie  Persian  wars  Eubosa  beeamo  subfael 
to  the  Athenians,  who  attached  much  imj)ort- 
ance  to  it^  jxtssession :  and,  consequently,  Per- 
icles mad<'  ^Teat  exertions  to  subdue  it,  when 
it  revolted  m  B.C.  445.  Under  the  Roniam 
Eubfpa  formed  part  of  the  province  of  Aehaia. 
Since  Cuinu)  in  Italy  was  a  (K>lony  from  Chal- 
cis  in  Eubcea,  the  adjective  JSuboicuB  is  used  hj 
the  p^x  t-i  in  reference  to  the  former  city.  Thus 
\'irgil  (^£h^  \U  2)  speaks  of  Eaboicia  Otananm 
oris. — 2.  A  town  ia  the  interior  of  Sicily,  §oaaA- 
ed  by  Chalcia  in  £iibcea»  bat  destiojod  at  an 

earK"  period. 

KnCiinss  (Ei6wXi6tK\  of  Miletoa,  a  pki 
losopljcr  of  the  Megaric  school.  He  was  a  eon- 
temporai^  of  Aristotle,  against  whom  he  wrote 
with  great  bittemeee ;  arc  ho  is  stated  to  1uit» 
given  Demosthenes  instruction  in  dialectien 
Me  It  said  to  have  inreoted  the  forms  of  ser- 
end  of  the  most  oelebrated  fiifao  and  captaovn 
syllogisms. 

'  EobOlvs  (EvCov'/.oc).  1.  An  Athenian,  of  the 
donna  Anaphlystus,  a  distinguished  orator  and 

statesman,  wiuj  one  of  the  most  formidable  op- 
ponents of  Demosthenes.  It  was  with  him  that 
iEschines  served  as  secretary  in  the  earlier  part 
of  hi^  life. — 2.  An  Athenian,  son  of  Euphnmor, 
of  the  Cettian  demu«,  a  diRtingui!«htd  p«^t  of 
the  middle  comedy,  flourished  B  C.  o76.  Ho 
wrote  one  handred  and  four  plays,  of  whieh 
there  are  extant  more  than  fifty  titles.  His 
plays  wei-e  chiefly  on  mythological  subjects. 
Several  of  them  contained  parodies  of  pa^sagea 
from  the  tragic  poets,  and  especially  from  Eu- 
ripides. [The  fragments  of  Eubulus  have  been 
collected  and  edited  hy  Meineke,  finum.  Omit 
GrcBc^  vol  i.,  p.  591-620.  edit,  minor.] 

[EucnfiKoa  (E{%i7vup),  a  sun  of  the  Corinthwi 
seer  Polvidos,  wlQi  whom  be  went  to  the  Troj« 
war,  although  hia  father  liad  foretold  that  he 
would  thereby  lose  his  life;  he  was  slain  bj 
Ma.] 

EdclIdes  {T.vkIfl^ti^).     1.  Tlie  celebrated 
mathematician,  who  has  almost  given  liis  own 
nama  to  tba  adcoea  of  geometrr,  a ' 
ti7inwliidiUfinitfivi«M 
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fcoow  D«xt  to  noUuQg  of  his  private  UifeoiT. 
Tbe  pIwM  of  Ml  birtb  b  imoarliiiL  He  Ufod 

at  Alexsndrea  in  the  time  of  the  first  Ptolemy, 
EC.  32^282,  aod  was  the  founder  of  the  Alex- 
adreaii  methemetieal  MbooL  He  vm  of  the 

Platonic  sect,  and  vrvU  read  in  its  doctrines, 
it  was  his  ainver  to  l*toieiajr,  who  eeked  if 
geometry  could  not  be  nuMle  eeeier,  tint  ttiere 
was  rio  myul  road.    Of  theiWinerous  works  at- 
tribat«d  to  Euclid,  tik^blQamiDg  are  still  extant : 
1.  Zroixeia,  the  JREmunli;  m  thirteen  books, 
vith  a  fourteenth  aod  fifteenth  added  Hrr- 
ncLBB.    2.  Aedofiiva,  the  Data,  containing  one 
bondred  propositjons,  with  a  preface  by  Marinus 
•f  HftpleBL    S.  Ei^yuy^  'Apfiovuaj,  a  Treatite  on 
Jftwic  ;  and, 4.  KaraTo/i^  Kavavo^,  the  I}i virion  of 
tkt  Seals:  one  of  these  works,  most  likely  the 
teaaer,  mofit  be  rejected.    5.  4faiv6fici>a,  the 
Appettrantti  (of  the  heavons),    6.  'O-tiku,  on 
Optics  ;  ttod,  7.  KaroTrrp^xa,  on  Catoptricf.  Tbo 
•nly  complete  edition  of  all  the  reputed  works 
of  EucHd  is  that  publiphed  at  Oxford.  17()3,  folio, 
by  David  Gregoi-y,  with  the  title  V.iK/.dAov  rii 
eu^ofuva.     The  Elements  and  the  Data  were 
published  in  Greek,  Latin,  and   Freiuh,  iti  'A 
vok  4to,  Paris,  1814-16-18,  by  Pevnud.  The 
most  eooTeoient  edition  for  sdiolan  of  the 
Sreek  text  of  the  Kh  rnents  is  the  one  by  Au- 
gust, BeroL,  IblQ,  8vo. — 2.  Of  Me^ara,  was  one 
«r  the  eUef  of  the  diseiplee  of  Soenites,  hot  be- 
fore becoming  such  he  had  Ktudicil  tl)o  doe- 
trues,  and  eepeeialljr  the  dialectics,  of  the  Ele* 
Soemteo  od  one  oeoMian  rtprored  bim 
hi^  f  mdncss  for  subtle  ud  eaptious  i\h- 
Ou  the  death  of  Socrates  (KC. 
took  rcfuia^e  in  Megaim  ud  tiiere  es- 
tabiii^hc-d  a  schixil  which  dislioje^ished  itself 
chiefly  by  the  cultivation  of  dialectics.  The 
doetnnes  of  the  Eleatics  formed  the  basis  of 
his  philosophical  system.    With  these  be  bhnid- 
«d  the  ethical  and  dialectical  principles  of  So- 
cnte&   He  was  the  author  of  six  dialogaes, 
aooe  of  which,  however,  have  eooie  down  to 
OS.    He  has  fi^uently  been  erroneously  con- 
fcooded  with  the  mathcmatieian  of  the  same 
same.   The  scIkxiI  wliich  he  founded  was  call- 
ed <^>metimeai  the  M^garic^  aometinMS  the  Dia- 
lectic or  Eristic 

(EboaATEs  {EitKpaTtK).  1.  An  Athenian  dem- 
i^->eue,  who,  after  the  death  of  IVriele",  exer- 
cised for  a  time  a  considerable  influence. — 2. 
of  Nicias,  the  general,  refused  to  be- 
one  of  the  thirty  Ijnuits,  and  was  pot  to 
aOi  by  them.] 

EocalTfoBs  {EiKpariiiKy,  king  of  Baetria 

ffom  about  B.C.  181  to  iTil.  was  one  of  the 
■Mt  powerful  of  the  Bactrian  kings,  and  made 
gfeat  eonquesti  in  fb»  north  of  bdia. 

Eucrfiiiox,  the  astronomer.    Md.  Mnnv. 

EcdajcIdas  {Ev^iofuiac).    1. 1^  Kioig  of  iSparta, . 
tmgaeA  from  RO.  880  to  abootSOO.  He  wa»l 
the  younger  son  of  Arehicianius  111.,  and  suc- 
eeeded  his  brother  Agis  IIL— 2.  IL,  King  ofj 
Bpsrta;  wn  soa  of  Ardildanra»  TV^  whom  be 
•oeceeded,  and  father  of  Agis  IV. — [3.  A  Spar-  j 
tan  general,  brother  of  Pboebidas,  scot  at  the 
hiad  of  two  thousand  men  to  aid  the  Chnleidi- 1 
tas.  B.C.  883:  in  consequence  of  his  brother's 
dslaj  in  bringing  him  rc-onforeeroenta,  he  did 
•Bt  effect  much :  he  was  slain  in  the  course  of 

■,]  I 


EuoKMLs  (EMiifut).  1.  Of  Crjnrus,  a  Peripa- 
tetic philosopher,  to  whom  Aristotle  dedicated 
the  dialo^nie  KvdTjfio^  jj  -ffu  V'i';rvf.  which  is  lost 
— 2.  Of  iihodes»  also  a  Peripatetic  philosopher, 
and  one  of  the  most  fanportant  of  Aristotle's 
disciples.  He  edited  miuiy  of  Aristotle's  writ- 
ings ;  aud  one  of  them  even  bears  the  name  of 
Eudemus,  namely,  the  'lldixd  Ev6/jntia.  xt  hich 
work  was  in  all  probability  a  reoeosieo  of  Aris- 
toilers  lectures  edited  by  Eudemus.  \\ 
102,  a. — 8.  The  physician  of  Li  villa,  the  wife  of 
DrvaoB  Cssar,  who  assisted  her  and  Sejanui  ia 
poisoning  her  husband,  A.D.  23. 

EuDoc  lA  (EvdoKia).  1,  Originally  called  Atuk- 
NAis,  daughter  of  the  sophist  Leoutiui^  was  dis- 
tinguished for  her  beauty  aud  attainments.  Sl)e 
married  the  Emperor  Theodosius  IL,  A-D.  421 ; 
and  on  her  marnage  she  embraced  Christianity, 
aud  received  at  her  baptism  the  name  of  Eudiv 
cia.  iSlio  died  at  Jerusalem,  A.D.  4C0.  She 
wrote  several  works ;  and  to  her  Is  aserUied  hr 
Bonic  th<'  extant  poem  Ilomero-Centonft,  which 
is  composed  of  verses  from  Homer,  and  relates 
the  history  of  the  fidl  and  of  the  redemption  of 
man  by  Jesus  Christ ;  but  its  gcnuin«-ne.s9  h 
very  doubtful — 2.  Of  Macrembolis,  wife  of  the 
Bmperor*  OoMtantiBe  XLDueas  aiad  Ronuuras 
IV.  Dio^'on.s  1059-1071),  wrote  a  dic- 

tionary of  Uislorv  and  mytbokgr,  which  she 
called  Wie,  Ftofan'ton,  w  Mtf  Vicleta,  It 
was  printed  for  the  first  time  by  \'ill'>i'»<iii,  in  his 
Anecdota  Groeca,  Veoioe,  1761.  The  sources 
from  whieb  the  work  was  compiled  are  nearly 
the  name  ils  th<i.«o  u.«'od  by  Suidu.s. 
1  EuDoaus  {Ei6upof),  sou  of  Mercury  aud  Poly- 
ila, 

0  c 
Achilles.] 

EvDoeKs,  a  people  in  Germany,  near  the  Ya- 
rini.  probably  in  the  modem  Mecklenhm$> 

EuDoxDS  (E{/i5o^of.)  1.  Of  Cnidus,  son  of 
./Eschincs,  a  celebrated  astronomer,  geometer, 
physician,  and  legislator,  lived  about  B.C.  ."t')*. 
Ue  was  a  pupil  of  Archytas  and  Plato,  aud  also 
went  to  Egypt,  where  he  studied  some  time 
with  the  priests.  He  afterward  returned  to 
Athens,  t)ut  it  would  appear  that  he  must  have 
spent  some  time  in  his  native  pluco,  for  Strubo 
says  that  tlio  observatory  of  Eudoxus  at  Cnidns 
was  existing  in  his  time.  He  died  at  the  age 
of  fifty-three.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
who  taught  in  Greece  the  motions  of  the  plan- 
ets ;  and  lie  is  also  stated  to  have  made  sep- 
arate spheres  for  the  stars,  sun,  moon,  aud 
planetsL  He  wrote  Tarious  works  on  astronomy 
an  1  ;j:i'<iri]etry,  which  arc  lost;  but  the  substance 
of  his  stoivcj^eva  is  preserved  by  Aratus,  who 
tamed  into  Terse  the  prose  wonc  by  Eudoxus 
with  that  tith\ — 2.  An  Athenian  comic  poet  of 
the  new  comedy,  was  bjr  birth  a  Sicilian  and 
the  son  of  Agatbodfls.— 8.  Of  Cjdens,  a  geog- 
rapher, who  went  from  liis  native  place  to 
E^fypt,  and  was  employed  by  Ptolemj  Lvei^etcs 
and  nis  wife  Oleopatra  in  voyages  to  lodia ;  but 
afterward,  being  robbed  of  all  hi^  property  by 
Ptolemy  Lathyrus,  bo  sailed  away  down  the 
Red  Ses,  aod  at  last  attired  at  Oadea.  He  aft* 
erward  made  attempts  to  circumnavigate  Africa 
in  the  opposite  direction,  but  without  sneoest. 
He  lived  about  EC.  18a 

Evntaov  {JBMk9u»\  a  king  of  Silania  Id 
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ouo  of  Uie  leaden  of  the  MymMKNM  tinder 
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Urpnu,  undarvlMnitlM  Ifmkm  ndneed  tins 
uland.] 

EcoAXON  {EIrydftuv),  one  of  the  Cyclic  pocto, 
was  a  DatiTe  of  Cyrcuc,  and  Imd  about  B.C. 
668.  His  poem  {TrjAr^ovta)  was  a  cootitumtion 
of  the  Odyssejr,  and  formed  the  coQclusioa  of 
Hw  Epie         It  flODoladed  wilh  fte  detth  of 

III  V  BSCS. 

EvoANii,  a  people  who  formerly  inhabited 
Venetia  oo  the  Adriatic  Sea,  and  were  driyen 
toward  the  Alps  atid  tJio  Lacua  Bonacus  by  the 
Heoeti  or  VeuetL  According  to  some  tradi- 
tioDa,  tbey  founded  Pataviuin  ftod  Verona,  in 
the  neightwrhood  of  which  wcro  the  Eii<^anci 
Coiles.  They  possessed  numerous  flocks  of 
dieep^  tiM  wool  of  wUefa  ifn  edebrated  (JoVn 
nii..  15.) 

EuHXiciaus  {Ei;qucpo(),  probably  a  native  of 
McMene  Id  HdlytflYed  at  tbe  eourt  of  Oas- 

sanHt-r  in  Macedonia  about  B.C.  SIS.  Oassan- 
dcr  furnished  him  with  the  means  to  imdertake 
a  voyage  of  disoorery.  He  la  wdd  to  ltaT«  sail- 

€<\  duwn  the  Hod  St  ii  and  ix>uud  the  eouthern 
coasts  of  Asia,  until  lie  came  to  an  island  called 
Panduea.  After  Ms  return  he  wrote  a  work  eo- 

titled  'Icjx).  'Xvn-jpwpr'i,  or  a  Sacred  Hittory,  in 
nine  books,  iic  gave  this  title  to  his  work  be- 
cause he  pretended  to  have  his  information  from 
'Aiu)pa^a{,  or  inscriptions  in  temples,  which 
he  had  discovered  in  hid  travels,  osjiccially  in 
tbe  island  of  Panchaca.  Euhcuicrus  had  been 
trained  in  the  ^AhhA  of  the  Cyrenaics,  who  were 
notorious  fur  their  skopticisni  in  rnrittei*s  con- 
nected with  the  popular  religion ;  and  the  ob- 
ject of  his  work  was  to  exclude  every  thing 
iuperuatural  from  tlie  ix>pular  religioti,  and  to 
dress  up  the  myths  as  so  many  plain  histories, 
lu  his  work  the  several  goda  were  represented 
as  Imvin^  originally  been  men  who  had  distiti- 
guished  Uiemselvcs  either  as  warriore  or  beoe- 
metora  of  mankind,  and  who  after  their  death 
were  worshipped  a."*  gods  by  the  grateful  penple. 
Jupiter  (Zeus),  for  example,  was  a  lung  of 
Crete,  who  bad  been  a  great  eonqueror;  and 
lu  a-sserted  that  he  h.-xd  seen  in  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  (Zottsli  Triphylius  a  column  with  an  in- 
•eriptioo  detaufaig  aU  the  exploits  of  nie  kings 
Cu'lus  (Urjuius),  Saturn  (Cr-imis),  aw]  Jupiter 
(Z<lus).  The  bwk  was  written  in  an  attractive 
•tyle,  and  became  very  popular,  and  many  of 
tlie  subsequent  historians,  such  as  Diodorus, 
adopted  his  mode  of  dealiog  with  mytiis.  Tlie 
great  popuUrity  of  tbe  wow  b  attested  by  the 
eireumstance  that  Ennius  made  a  Latin  trnns- 
latioQ  of  it  But  the  pious  believers,  on  the 
other  lumd,  called  Euliemerus  an  atheist  'Die 
Ghristiaa  writoa  often  refer  to  him  to  prove 
that  the  pagan  mythology  was  nothing  out  a 
heap  of  fables  invented  by  men 

KiOLMvs  (EuAatof :  Old  Teatameot,  Ulai :  now 
Karoon),  a  river  in  Snsiana,  on  tlie  borders  of 
Elymais,  rising  iu  Great  Media,  flowing  south 
throng  Meeobatone,  passing  east  of  Susa,  and, 
after  uniting  with  the  Pasitigris,  falling  into  the 
head  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  Some  of  the  ancient 
geographers  make  the  EuUeus  fall  into  the  Oho- 
aspes,  and  others  identify  the  two  rivers. 

EUM4HJ8  (£t//iatof),  the  toithful  swineherd  of 
Ulysses,  waa  a  too  of  Oteeius,  king  of  tbe  id' 
and  of  Syrie;  he  bftd  been  carried  away  from 
his  lather's  hoon  br  a  PhoBuician  slave,  and 
994 


PhoDniciaa  sailiNBi  nid  him  la '. 

of  Ultsses. 

[EuMftoss  (£i'/i9(%f).  1.  A  herald  of  the  Tro* 
jans,  fathtr  of  Dokm. — 2.  Grandson  of  tbe  pi«* 
ceding,  acoompanied  .^Soeaa  to  Italj,  and  WM 
slain  by  Tumus.] 

EmAumiEvfiijXoA.  1.  Son  of  Admetua  and 
Alcestis,  went  with  eleven  ships  from  Pherss  to 
Troy,  lie  was  distinguished  for  his  excellent 
horses,  which  had  once  been  under  tbe  care  <f 
Apollo,  and  with  which  Eumelus  would  have 
gained  the  prize  at  the  funeral  games  oi  I'atro- 
chis  if  Ilia  wnriot  had  not  been  broken.  Bb 
wife  was  Ipthima,  daughter  of  Icanus. — 2.  of 
Corinth,  one  of  the  Bacchiadte,  an  ancient  Epie 
poel^  bdflng«d,  aeeordmg  to  aoae^t*  the  Kpie 
cycle.  His  name  is  significant,  irfmiinj.  to  his 
skill  in  ]x>ctry.  Ue  fluurisbed  about  H,0.  760, 
His  principal  poem  aeoma  to  have  been  Iria 
rinlhian  Hitiory. 

EuM&mts  (Ei/iiv^fl,  1.  Of  OAanu,  served  aa 
private  aeoretarfto  Pldlip  and  Ak<aiid«r,wbom 
he  oceonipanied  tliroughout  his  expedition  in 
Asia,  and  who  treated  him  with  marked  con* 
fideoee  and  distinction.  After  the  death  of 
Alexander  (B.C.  323),  Eumeoes  obtained  tbe 
government  of  Cappadocia,  Paphlogonia,  and 
Pontus,  which  provinces  had  never  yet  been 
conquered  by  the  Macedonians.  Eamnoa  0D> 
tered  into  a  close  alliance  with  Perdiecas,  wha 
subdued  these  provinces  for  hiiu.  When  Pei^ 
diooas  marched  into  Cgypt  against  Ptoleni]r»  ht 
committed  to  EumcJies  the  conduct  of  tht>  war 
against  Antipatcr  and  Craterus  iu  Asia  Minor, 
Euroenee  met  with  great  success  ;  he  cJt  feated 
Neoptolemus,  who  had  revolted  from  IVrdiccas ; 
and  aubeequently  he  again  defeated  the  oom- 
bioed  armies  of  Craterus  and  Neoptolevoa; 
Craterns  himself  fell,  and  yeopt<>leinus  ViM 
slain  by  Eumenes  with  his  own  hand,  after  a 
deadly  straggle  ia  tiie  preaeoee  of  tbe  two 
armies.  Meantime  the  death  of  Perdiecas  in 
Egypt  changed  the  aspect  of  a£hira.  Aotigoooi 
now  employed  tbe  woole  fcree  of  tbo  Maeedo- 
riian  army  to  crush  Eumenes.  The  struggle 
was  carried  on  for  some  years  (320-816).  it 
was  ooDdaeted  br  Enmenea  with  eonainnmata 
skill,  and,  notwithstanding  tlie  numerical  fa> 
feriority  of  his  forces,  he  maintained  his  ground 
against  his  enemies  till  he  was  surrendered  by 
the  Ai"gyraspids  to  Antigouus,  by  whom  he  waa 
put  to  dfcatb,  816.  He  was  forty-five  years  old 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  Of  his  ability,  both  as 
a  general  and  a  statesman,  no  doubt  can  be  en- 
tertained ;  and  it  is  probable  that  be  would  have 
attained  a  far  more  important  position  among 
the  auceeesora  of  Alexooaer,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  accidental  disadvantage  of  his  birth.  But 
as  a  (treek  of  Cimiia,  and  not  a  native  Macedo- 
nian, he  was  coosCantlj  looked  apoo  witb  ^a> 
like  both  by  liis  oppon.'tits  and  companions  in 
arms. — 2.  I.,  King  of  Pkbgamvs,  reigned  B.C. 
263-241,  and  was  the  succesaor  of  his  uncle 
Philetffirus.  He  obtained  a  victory  near  Sardia 
over  Autiochus  Soter,  and  thus  established  hia 
dominion  over  the  provineee  ia  flia  neSgfabor^ 
hood  of  his  c.ipital. — 8.  IT ,  King  of  Pi  hgamoI^ 
reigued  B.C.  197-169,  and  was  the  son  aad 
■ueoeaior  of  Attelw  I  Ho  inhwiled  frooi  Ua 
predecessor  the  friendship  and  alliance  of  tbe 
konuuM,  which  he  took  the  utinoat  paina  tm 
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ealUvat^.  H«  supported  the  Romans  in  their 
If  AT  aguioet  Autiochua ;  au'J,  tifier  the  cooquest 
of  lb«  latter  (190),  he  received  from  the  senate 
ilvftia,  Lydia.  Ixith  Phiyi^ias,  anci  Lycaoiiiiv,  us 
w«d  as  Ljraimachia,  aud  the  Tbi-ocian  (Jhcrso- 
MM.  Bf  tbii  mum  be  was  at  once  nised 
from  »  state  of  oomparafive  iusi^kfiiifieance  to  be 
aoTrreign  of  a  powerful  mooarcby.  Subso- 
^ocotly  be  was  iDVolred  in  war  with  Pharnaces, 
king  oi  PoDtos,  and  Pinisiaa,  king  of  Bithrnia, 
bat  both  wan  were  brought  to  a  doee  by  Uie 
iDterpositioo  of  tfaa  Rotnana  At  a  later  period 
tumenes  was  re^'arded  with  suspifMou  by  the 
Rumao  senate,  beoause  he  was  suspected  oi 
ta^fa;  owiMpuuded  Morellf  with  Furteus,  king 
©f  ilacctiouia,  during  the  war  of  the  lutter  witli 
tLe  iiomaua.  Eumenes  assiduously  ooltivated 
iffl  th*  arta  of  peace ;  Pcrgamua  bMaine  toder 
his  nile  a  great  and  flourishing  city,  whicli  ho 
adorned  with  sidendid  buildings^  and  in  which 
ba  fMBided  thai  ealebrated  Hbraiy  which  roee 
Id  be  a  rival  even  to  tliut  <4'  Aloxuudrea. 

EoHKfiA  {Eifiiveia  or  Etyxevta :  now  Jtfiekli}, 
a  citj  of  Orcat  Phrygio,  on  the  riTera  Qlaucus 
and  Cludrus,  north  of  the  Mreauder,  named  1^ 
Attains  IJL  after  his  brother  and  predecessor 
Eumeoes  IL  There  are  indications  which 
seem  Ut  oonnect  the  time  of  itd  fonndatioD  with 
that  of  the  destruction  of  Coriuth. 

IkniiKioES  {E^fuvidt^),  also  called  ERixrKH, 
Mt  Erinnjea  ('EpivCeg,  'Eptvvi).  and  by  the  Ro- 
mans FuRl^  or  Dm.«,  the  Avciigiug  Deities, 
▼ere  originally  only  a  pei-suuiticaUuu  of  curses* 
yrooounaad  iq»oo  a  erinunal  The  name  KrinyH 
M  the  mcTo  ancient  one ;  it«  etynioh>i,'y-  is  uii- 
e^iaia,  luit  tiie  Greeks  derived  it  from  tp'n  u  or 
ipnvdu,  I  hunt  op  or  peneeate,  or  from  the  Ar- 
esdian  eptvvu,  I  am  angry  ;  so  that  the  Eriuy< 
were  eitlier  the  angry  gi»dd»'3?es,  or  the  god- 
d':s5e«  who  hunt  up  or  search  after  the  criminal 
Tue  name  Eunieuidcs,  which  signifies  "  the  well- 
iDeaniug"  or  "soothed  goddesses*"  is  a  mere 
eupheuii«ni,  because  people  dreaded  to  call 
these  fearful  gfoddesses  by  their  real  name.  It 
was  said  to  have  been  first  given  tliem  after  the 
•flqdtlal  of  Orestes  by  the  Areopagus,  when 
tilt"  aiigfT  «»f  the  Erinyes  had  become  soothed. 
It  was  by  a  similar  euphemism  that  at  Athens 
ft»  Brit^ea  w«ra  oalkd  o^pti  ^eof,  or  the  re^ 
»j-w?ct«xl  goddesses.  Homer  sometinMa  men- 
tioos  an  AViitys,  but  more  frequently  JSrin^fu  in 
Iba jdnraL  He  rrpreseoti  them  aa  inhaUtantB 
af  *rebo5,  whore  they  rcniuin  «|ui«  t  nntil  t^ome 
avaa  prooounced  upon  a  erinunal  calls  them 
ialo  aetivitj.  The  erimes  which  tbev  puni.sh 
are  dis«ib€dience  toward  parents,  violation  of 
the  respect  due  to  old  a^,  perjurr,  murder, 
violation  of  tiie  law  of  hospitality,  ana  improper 
eooduct  toward  suppliants.  They  took  away 
from  men  all  peace  of  mind,  and  led  them  into 
aiisery  and  misfortune.  Hc^iod  says  that  they 
Were  the  daughters  of  Terra  (Oe),  and  sprung 
fr>im  the  drops  of  bl<K»d  that  fell  npon  her  fmni 
the  body  of  Coehw  (Urunus).  ^Ei*chylu3  calls 
Dmn  the  daughters  of  Night,  and  Sophocles 
of  Darkness  ami  Trrra  (Oe).  In  the  Gn-ok 
Ingediaos  neither  the  names  nor  the  number 
«f  the  Erinjaa'  are  mentioned.  JBichylus  de- 
tcribes  them  as  divinities  more  ancient  than 
OljmDiaa  gods,  dwelliuff  in  the  deep  d&rk- 
fmt0llmk^n»di^tJ  goda  and  men; 


with  bodies  all  black,  serpents  twined  in  llieir 
hair,  and  hlwnl  dripping  from  their  eyes.  Eu- 
ripides and  other  later  poets  describe  them  aa 
wmgetl.  With  later  writers  their  number  is 
usually  limited  to  Uu-ee,  and  their  names  are 
TisiraSxB,  Alecto^  and  Mmaa.  They  gnul> 
ually  assumed  the  character  of  goddosics  who 
punished  men  after  death,  and  they  seldom  ap- 
peared  upon  earth.  Tba  ■aerificea  offered  to 
thi-ui  consisted  of  l>lack  pheep  and  nopliahi,  i.  A, 
a  diiuk  of  honey  mixed  with  water.  They  were 
worshipped  at  Atheoa,  wbera  they  had  a  Sana* 
tiiai  y  aud  a  grotto  near  the  Areopagus  :  their 
bLaUitis,  however,  had  nothing  formidable^  and 
a  festival  Eomenidea  was  there  odefarated  in 
thiir  houur.  Anotlier  sanctuiiry,  with  a  grove 
which  no  one  was  allowed  to  enter,  existed  at 
Oolonus. 

EiMKNii's,  a  lloman  rhetoriciau  of  Augusto- 
Uuoum  (now  Autun)  in  Gaul,  held  a  l%h  office 
under  Comtantiua  Chkrai.  Ha  ia  the  author 

of  four  orations  in  the  "Pan^gyrici  Veteres" 
namely,  1.  Oratio  pro  in^aunmdu  »ehoii$t  a 
lecture  delivered  on  the  re^tafalishment  By 
Cuustantius  Chlorus  of  the  idiool  at  Autun, 
A.D.  296  or  297.  2.  FanegyrieuM  Corutantio 
Ceesari  dicttu,  delivered  296  or  297.  3.  Fane 
pyricut  CoustanHno  Augusto  dlclus,  delivered 
'6\0.  4.  (Jratiarum  actio  Vonstanlino  AuffUtt» 
Fiavientiwn  nomine,  deUvered  311. 

El  MOLPL'8  (E(/^<//.To{-),  that  W,  "the  good  kb^ 
er,  '  u  Thraciau  bard,  usually  represented  as  a 
son  of  ^^eptune  (Poseidon)  and  Chione,  the 
daughter  of  Boreas.  As  soon  as  he  was  bom. 
lie  was  thrown  into  the  sea  by  his  mother,  who 
was  anxious  to  conceal  her  shame,  but  was 
preserved  by  his  futlicr  Neptune  (Poseidon), 
who  hiiii  him  e«hicuted  in  ^Ethiopia  by  his 
daughter  lientiicbicyma.  When  he  had  grown 
up,  he  married  a  daughter  oi  Bentheeieyma; 
but  as  he  made  an  attempt  upni  the  cliastity 
of  his  wife's  sister,  he  was  expelled,  together 
with  his  son  Ismarus.  They  Went  to  the 
Thracian  king  T*i,'vriuH.  w!it>  gave  hit<  duMgli- 
ter  in  marriage  to  Ismarus ;  but  as  Eumulpus 
drew  upon  himself  the  euspicioo  of  Tegynui» 
he  w:i3  again  <ihlig<  (I  to  take  to  flight,  and  cana 
to  Kh  usis  in  Attica,  where  he  formed  a  friend- 
ship  with  the  Elauaidaiii.  After  the  death  of 
his  .sun  Ismarus,  bo  returned  to  Thrace  at  the 
request  of  Tegyriua.  The  Eleuainians,  who 
were  fanrohred  b  a  war  with  Athena^  eallod  En- 
molpus  to  their  assistance.  Eumolpus  came 
with  a  numerous  band  of  Thraoians,  but  he  waa 
ghdn  tnr  EreehtfaeoB.  Snmolpaa  waa  regarded 
as  the  founder  of  the  Eleusiuian  Iny^tenl'3,  and 
as  the  first  priest  of  Caret  (Demeter)  and  iiao- 
chus  (Dionysus).  He  waa  an  Hweeded  in  tba 
priestly  office  by  his  son  Ceryx  (who  was,  ac- 
conliog  to  some  aocounts,  the  aon  of  Mercury 
(UermesX  and  bis  fiunily,  the  Emitolpidce,  oon> 
tinucd  till  the  latest  times  the  priests  of  Cerea 
(Demeter)  at  Eleusia.  The  legends  connected 
Eumolpus  with  Hereulea,  whom  he  is  said  to 
have  instructed  in  music,  or  initiated  into  the 
mysteries.  There  were  so  many  different  tra- 
ditions about  Eumolpus  that  some  of  the  an- 
eianta  auppoeed  that  tboa  ware  two  or  tfavaa 
persons  of  tliat  name. 

fEuxJii's,  son  of  Clytius,  a  'I'rojuu,  slain  by 
CamiUa  b  Italy.] 
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ElvapTi's  {E{>vurrtoc),  a  Oroek  sophist,  •wns  .  i^culon)  by  Eumpe,  the  daufjbter  of  TityuB,  or  l>y 
boro  at  Sardi*  AJ).  847,  and  lived  and  taught  I  Mcciooioe  or  Oiia,  a  daughUr  of  Oiioa  or  £» 
•t  AtliMit  at  lat0  as  the  reign  of  Tlieodoniis  rotas.    Aooording  to  one  aAMount  be  iras  m 


IL  He  ■wrote,  1.  Lives  of  Sophists  (B/oi  <pi>.o- 
oo^av  KcH  ao^iaruv,)  still  extant,  containiDg 
tweoty-tbree  bic^jrapoiea  of  ■ophista,  most  of 
whom  were  contemporaries  of  Luoapius,  or  bad 
lived  shortly  before  bio.  Though  these  biog- 
raphies are  extremely  brief^  aod  the  style  is 
intolerably  iiiiLited,  j«(  they  supply  us  with  im- 
portant lufttrniation  respeetinjj  a  period  on 
which  we  have  no  other  iufoniiation.  Eimapi- 
ns  was  Ka  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  pUns- 
ophy  of  the  New  Platonist*.  nud  a  bitter  enemy 
of  Christianity.  Edited  by  Buissonadc,  Am- 
sterdam, 182'2.  2.  A  contumitioo  of  the  his- 
tory of  DoxippuH  (MfTti  Ae^^/Trrov  ■\;poviKT)  laro- 
otaV  in  fuuiU'cn  books,  began  with  A.D.  270, 
ana  went  down  to  404.  Of  tliis  work  we  have 
only  extracts,  which  are  pubiished  aloqg  with 
Dexippus.     Vid.  DEXirrua. 

EuNfa  s  {V.ivjjo^  or  E/Bvev^),  a  son  o(  Jason 
and  Hy[>«ipyle  in  Lomnos,  supplied  the  Greeks 
with  vnuK  during  their  war  agaiust  Troy.  He 
purchased  Lycnon  of  Patroolns  for  a  sUver  urn. 

Eu.vumIa.    Vid  lIoa^E. 

EoNUMUs  {Ei/vofiOf).  1.  King  of  Sparta,  is 
described  by  some  as  the  fstlier  of  £yeui^us 
Mk]  l'«>!ydf'<  t*>s.  II<T(>dotu8,  OD  the  contrary, 
places  him  iu  his  list  after  Polydectes.  Id  aii 
probability,  the  name  was  invcoted  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Lycurgean  FAvofiia,  and  Eunonui?. 
if  nut  wholly  rejected,  must  be  identilied  with 
Polydeetes. — [2.  An  Athenian  naTal  eommand- 
er,  Bent  out  m  command  of  thirteen  ships  in 
KC.  388  to  act  against  the  LacodaBmoDians.j 

SvMvs  (Ei^vovfji,  a  Sieilian  slave,  and  a  native 
of  Ajiaincft  in  Syria,  was  the  leader  of  the  Sicil- 
ian slaves  iu  the  servile  war.  He  first  attract*- 
•d  attention  by  pretending  to  the  gift  of  proph- 
ccy,  :iT)i|  by  irittrpti  tiiii;  dreams;  to  the  ctViet 
of  which  he  added  bv  appearing  to  breathe 
fbunci  from  his  month  and  other  simikr  jug- 
gleries. Ho  was  proclaimed  king,  and  soon 
•oUeeted  fimnidable  forces,  with  which  he  de- 
fcated  several  Roman  armies.  The  insnnreo* 
tioD  now  became  so  formidable,  that  for  tlirec 
successive  years  (fi.C.  184-lStj)  tliree  consuls 
were  sent  afpinst  the  insurgents,  and  it  was 

not  till  the  third  year  (132)  that  the  revolt  was  Emjtf  lor  Tiberius,  with  whom  he  was  a  'great 


inhabitant  of  Panopeus  on  the  Cephisus  in  Plx^ 
cis,  and  aooordiog  to  another  of  Uytitk  n  Ba» 
tia,  and  afterward  lived  at  Tanum.  He  was 
married  to  Laonome,  the  sister  of  Hercules; 
he  was  one  of  the  Calydonian  hunters,  and  the 
hdmnnan  of  the  vessel  of  the  Ai^gonauts,  and, 
by  a  power  which  his  father  had  granted  to  him, 
he  could  walk  on  the  sea  just  as  on  firm  nound 
He  is  mentioned  also  as  the  ancestor  of  &<ntn% 
the  founder  of  Gyrene. — [2.  Son  of  Trcexeuu^ 
an  ally  of  the  Trojaus,  leader  of  the  Cicooes.-— 
3.  An  Athoiian,  sent  by  the  Athenian  com- 
manders at  S^nensa  to  Mgoliate  nlTianno  witli 
Gamarioa.] 

EcFRouBUs  (Ev^op6of).  1.  Son, of  Paotbous, 
one  of  the  bravest  of  the  Trojaus,  was  slain  by 
Menelaus,  who  sub«oqucntly  dedicated  the 
shield  of  Eupliorbus  iu  the  temple  of  Juuo 
(Hera),  near  Myceue.  Pythagoras  asserted 
that  he  had  once  been  the  Trojan  Euphorbus, 
and  in  proof  of  his  assertion  took  down  at  lirbt 
sight  the  shield  of  Euphorbus  from  Iba  tonpla 
!  of  Juno  (Hera)  {clij>co  Trojana  refixo  Umpora  te9- 
tatus,  Hor.,  C'aniK,  i„  28,  11). — 2.  Pbvucian  of 
Juba  IL,  king  of  Haurctaniu,  about  tbe  end  nt 
the  ^rf-t  century  B.C.,  and  brother  to  AH*fl"W 
Muba,  the  phytiieiau  to  Augustus. 

EuruuBio.N  (E{ffop(6ir).  1 .  Father  of  the  poet 
yEschylus. — 2.  Son  of  .rE.<elivIus,  and  himsetf 
a  tragic  poet — 3.  Of  Chulcls  in  EubcBa,  an 
eminent  grammarian  and  poet,  son  of  Polymn^ 
tus,  waii  iKiru  alx>ut  B.C.  '11 -i.  He  became  the 
librui'iuu  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  221,  and  died 
iu  Syria,  either  at  Apamea  or  at  Antbdiu  Tha 
following  were  the  most  imporUmt  of  the  poems 
of  Euplioi  iou  iu  heroic  verse :  1.  'Haiodo^,  prob> 
ably  an  agricultural  poem.  2.  Mo^jkMrva,  so  eaUr 
ed  from  lui  old  name  in  Attica,  the  legends  of 
which  country  seem  to  have  been  the  chief 
subject  of  the  poem.  8»  XtHttUkf,  a  poem  wri^ 

ten  ngaitifit  certain  penons^  who  li.ul  dc  fraodad 
Eunhoriou  of  money  which  he  had  intrust«d  to 
th«r  care.  It  probably  derived  its  titie  fknm 
each  of  its  books  ctiusisting  of  lOtX)  verses. 
He  also  wrote  epigrams,  which  were  imitated 
many  of  liie  Ladn  poets,  and  also  by  the 


finally  put  down  by  the  ecmul  Kupilius.  £u- 
nns  was  taken  priMoer,  and  died  in  prison  at 
]lorganti«»  of  the  disease  called  mortus  peditu- 
Ittri*. 

EuplLiox  or  Eurdilmf  (^(nrd'Xiov,  E^oXiov : 
'EbnaXievc\  a  town  of  the  Locri  Ozobe,  north  of 
Naupactus,  anbaegnently  ineluded  in  .^tolia 
Epictetus. 

Soplwa  (E^orcjp),  a  surname  assumed  by 
many  of  the  kings  in  Asia  after  the  time  of  Al- 
exander the  Great.     Vid.  AxTiocuLii,  Mituua- 

DATE8. 

EuPATfiaiuM  or  EcrAiStTA  (Etrrarf'ptov,  Ki'- 
iroTopia),  a  town  in  the  Chersooesus  Tuurica, 
founded  by  Ifithradatea  Bnpator,  and  named 

after  him. 

EupuAicii  (Eii^i7(),  king  of  tlie  Messeuians, 
Ml  m  hattle  agnimt  the  Bpartaos  in  the  first 
Me^jsenian  war.    He  waa  anooeeded  faj  Aaia- 

rOUKMUS. 

RrpalMm  (Eilfil^X  l.Soaoflfeptane(Pp- 


favoritc  Enphoriun  likewise  wrote  many  hia 
torieal  and  grammatical  worka  AU  his  work^ 

are  lost,  but  the  fracmeots  are  collected  hj 
Meineke,  in  hia  AnaUda  JJexamdrima,  Bero£ 
1848. 

El  PHRANoa  (El^pdvup).  1.  A  distinguished 
statuary  and  paiuter,  was  a  native  of  the  Co- 
riuthiou  isthmus,  but  practiced  his  art  at  Athens 
He  flourished  about  &0.  886w  His  moat  eelo- 
bnited  statue  was  a  Paris,  which  expressed 
alike  the  judge  of  the  goddesses,  the  lover  of 
Ueleu.  and  tlie  slayer  of  Achilles;  tlie  very 
beaulifid  sitting  figure  of  Paris,  in  marble,  in 
the  Museo  Pio-Clemeutiuo  in,  no  doubt,  a  copj 
of  this  work.  His  best  paintings  were  preserv* 
od  iu  n  jxiioh  in  Uie  Ceramicus  at  Athens.  On 
the  one  side  were  the  twelve  gods,  and  on  the 
opposite  wall,  llieseug,  with  Demooraey  ami 
Demos.    Euphran.T  also  wrote  works  on  pro- 

Crtiou  and  on  colors  {de  Hymmeiria  et  Colori' 
i),the  two  pointi  in  voidi  hit  owb 
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hDM  fMBM  c!il<#f  to  hKf9  eoMfafted.  Flinj 

IBTt  that  ht^  ^vjm  the  first  who  pmporly  ox 

EroMed  tlM  dignity  of  b«roes  bj  the  jut^portioDs 
e  gsye  to  their  statQea.  He  n«d«  Hm  bodies 
•omewhat  more  alendor,  and  the  heads  and 
limbs  larger.— [2.  Admiral  of  the  Khodian  fleets 
aided  Caesar  ia  defeating  the  Egyptian  ftet  in 
the  AknndriDe  war  :  he  perished  acmie  time 
afl<»r  in  a  naval  comlmt.] 

EipubAtus  (Ei-^poTj/r),  an  eminent  Stoic 
philosopher,  was  a  native  of  Tyre,  or,  according 
to  others,  of  Byzantium.  He  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  the  younger  Pliny.  In  hi«  old  age  he 
became  tired  of  Ufe,  and  asked  and  obtained 
Hadrian  pennissioa  to  pat  an  end  to  him- 
self  by  poiaon. 

EuPHftlTBB  (Et'^/xjTw:  in  the  Old  Testament, 
Plirat :  now  Kl  Frat),  a  groat  river  of  western 
Asia,  forming  the  boundary  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Asia,  consists,  in  its  upp.  r  course,  of  two 
hraneh^  botli  of  which  rise  in  the  inountainB 
of  Armeoia.  The  northern  branch  (now  Kara- 
Am),  wUeh  is  tiie  trae  Eaphrates,  rises  in  the 
mountain  above  fJrzrroum  (the  Mount  Abus  or 
Capotes  of  the  ancients),  and  flows  west  and 
•eothvest  to  mfittle  ■bore  latitude  89^  and  east 
of  lonjnt^ude  89°.  where  it  brenICB  Ihnniijh  the 
chain  of  the  Anti-Taurus,  and,  after  receiving 
fte  tondMra  liraodi  (now  Matwnd-C^i),  or,  as 
the  aDeicotB  culled  it>  the  Arsam.vs,  it  breaks 
ttroqgh  the  main  chain  of  the  Taurus  between 
Mufitmo  nd  Samoaata,  and  then  flows  in  a  gen- 
mI  aoolbern  direotirm  till  it  reaches  latitude 
M*,  wheoee  it  flows  in  a  general  southeast  di- 
fcctaoo  till  it  approadMa  tine  Tigris  opposite  to 
fldonria^  where  the  distan<>e  between  the  two 
fivers  was  reckoned  at  onlv  two  hundred  stadia. 
Then  it  flows  through  the  I'hiin  of  Babylouia,  at 
fat  leetdhg  further  from  the  Ti^^ris,  and  nftor- 
Wird  approaching  it  again,  till  it  joins  it  about 
iiitv  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
ftaflDg  already  had  it^  waters  much  diminisheil 
br  numerous  canals,  which  irrigated  tlie  <  ountry 
b  ancient  tiinea,  but  the  neglect  of  which  at 
preceirt  has  converted  much  of  the  onee  fertile 
oiftrict  watere<l  by  the  Ei  jthrates  into  a  marshv 
desert  The  whole  length  of  the  Euphrates  ih 
between  hnndrad  and  six  huuth  ed  miles. 
Id  its  upper  e<iur?e,  before  roacliitii;  the  Taurus, 
its  northern  branch  and  a  part  of  the  united 
itoeani  (firided  Annona  lujor  from  Colchis 
nd  Armenia  Minor,  and  its  lower  course  di- 
tided  Mesopotamia  from  Syria.  Its  chief  trib- 
ntarf,  bsaiaea  theArauuaa,  was  tibe  Ahcrrha$. 

En  nRON  (Ev^wr).  [1.  A  native  of  Sicyon, 
who,  in  the  time  of  Epaminoodas,  made  himself 
iBssttr  of  tiiat  eity  by  the  dd  of  the  lower  or* 
de.*^:  being  driven  out  by  the  ojipn^ite  party,  he 
betook  himself  to  Thebes,  and  was  there  mur- 
dered bjr  his  opponentat,  wlio  had  followed  Um 
thither;j>->9.  An  Athenian  poet  of  the  new  com- 
edy, inoM  plMTS,  however,  partook  largely  of 
Iht  dnraeter  of  tiw  middle  oomedy.  [Bm  frag- 
MSBts  are  collected  in  Meineke,  Frarfm,  Oomic 
OrcK^  vol  ii.,  p.  1128-33,  edit  minor.] 

EcrHa6sf  VK,  one  of  the  Charities  or  Graces. 
Vid.  Cbabis. 

[Bcman  {Einreidiic),  father  of  Antinous,  who 
Wu  one  of  the  suitors  of  Penelope ;  attempting 
to  aveage  Um  datlh  of  hit  100^  ne  wm  aliin  by 
LMtt«3 


I    Eop8u8  (EikoXer),  boo  of  Sosipolis,  an  Atba- 

ninn  poet  of  the  old  comedy,  and  one  of  the  three 
who  are  distinguished  by  Uonoe  in  his  well- 
known  line,  "Eupolis,  atque  Oradnas,  Aristo> 
phanesque  p<ieta>,"'  alx>ve  all  the  ..."  slii  quo- 
rum comc^a  prisca  virorum  est"  He  was 
born  about  RO.  446,  and  is  said  to  have  exhib- 
ited his  first  drama  in  his  seventeenth  year,  129, 
two  years  before  Aristophanes.  The  date  of 
his  death  is  uncertain.  The  common  story  was, 
that  Alcibiadcs,  when  sailing  to  SieHj,  (416X 
threw  Eupolis  into  the  soa,  in  reven«^«  for  an 
attack  which  he  had  made  ujX)U  him  iu  his  But* 
Tai ;  but  this  can  not  be  true,  as  wc  know  that 
Eupolis  produced  plays  after  the  Sicilinu  e  xpe- 
dition. Ho  probably  died  in  411.  The  chief 
characteristic  of  the  poetry  of  Eupolis  seems  to 
have  been  tho  liveliness  of  his  fancy,  and  the 
power  which  he  possessed  of  imparting  its  un- 
ages  to  the  audienoe.  In  el^panee  he  is  said 
to  have  eren  surpassed  Aristophanes,  while  in 
bitter  jestUDg  and  pei'sonal  abi&e  he  emulated 
Cratinua.  Among  the  objeets  of  Ida  satire  was 
Socrntes,  on  wliom  ho  macle  a  bittor,  thoiii^'h  less 
•  Inhorato  attack  than  that  b  the  Cloud*  of  Aris- 
topluines.  The  dead  were  not  exempt  fnm  bia 
abuse,  for  there  are  still  extant  some  linos  of 
his  iu  which  Cimon  is  most  uumercifuliy  treat- 
ed. A  dose  relation  subsisted  between  Eupolia 
and  Aristophatii  s,  not  only  us  rivals,  but  as  im- 
itators of  each  other.  Ci-atinus  attacked  Ari^ 
toplianes  for  borrowing  fix>m  Eupolis,  and  Ei^ 
jx>lis  in  his  huTrat  made  the  same  chargf,  es- 
pecially with  reference  to  the  Knighltt.  TIm 
SeholiMta  specify  the  last  Parahaus  of  the 
Knights  as  borrowed  from  Eupolia,  On  the 
other  hanil,  Aristophanes,  in  the  second  (or 
third)  edition  of  the  CloiuU,  retorts  ujx)n  Eupo- 
lis the  char<,n;  of  imitating  the  KniglUt  in  nis 
AfarieaM,  and  taunts  him  with  tho  further  inrli;^- 
iiity  of  jesting  on  his  rival's  baldness,  [  iho 
fragments  of  his  pla^s  have  been  edited  by  Run- 
k.  l,  Phererratti  ti  hnpoHdin  Frarfin.,  Lip9.,lH'29  ; 
and  by  Meineke,  Comic  iinic.  Fragm^  voL  i, 
p.  168-228,  edit,  minor.] 

EupoMrrs  (Kirrourroi;).  of  Sieyon,  a  distin- 
guished Greek  painter,  was  the  contemporary 
of  2^uxis,  Parrbasius,  and  Tlmantbes,  and  the 
instnu  tor  of  Pamphiliun,  the  master  of  Apellcs. 
Tile  fame  of  EuDompus  led  to  the  creation  of  a 
thinl  sch<M>l  of  QnA  art,  the  Sieyonian,  at  tho 
head  of  which  he  was  placed. 

EtaipiuEs  (Et^imtJ^f).  1.  The  distinguished 
tragic  poet,  was  the  son  of  Mncaarehua  and 
Clito,  and  is  said  to  have  been  bom  at  Salamis, 
B.U.  460,  on  the  very  day  that  the  Greeks  de- 
feated the  PereiaoB  off  that  iahmd,  whither  his 
parents  had  fled  from  Athens  on  the  invasi.in  of 
Xerzea.  Some  writers  relate  that  his  parents 
were  in  mean  eirenmitaneea,  and  Ma  mother  ia 
represented  by  Aristophanes  as  a  herb-seller, 
and  not  a  very  honeat  one  either;  bat  mueh 
weight  can  not  be  aaeorded  to  thoe  statemeofaL 
It  is  more  probable  that  his  family  was  rcs{)ect' 
able.  We  are  told  that  the  poet,  when  a  boy, 
was  eup-betrer  to  n  obonw  of  noble  Athenians 
at  the  Thargelian  festival,  an  office  for  which 
nobility  of  blood  was  requisite.  We  know  also 
that  he  was  taught  riietorio  by  Prodious,  who 
was  certainly  not  moderate  in  his  terms  for  b- 
•tmetioi^  MM  who  waa  in  the  habit  <tf  Nekiiv 
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hit  pupils  among  youtiis  of  higb  nmk.  It  It  Mid 

that  iLe  future  (listiix-tiou  of  Euripides  was  pre- 
dtoted  by  an  oracle^  proniitiiug  that  be  abould  b« 
ettmnea  iriA  "mend  garlaods,"  in  mom- 
qucDce  of  which  his  father  had  him  trained  to 
gyDuiastic  exercises ;  and  we  learn  that,  while 
yet  a  boy,  he  woo  the  prizo  at  the  Eleusinian 
•nd  ThiMMin  aortitib  mA  offered  himself;  when 
■cvoutocn  yean  old,  as  a  candidate  at  the  Olym- 
pic gtuiictf,  but  waa  not  admitted  becuu&e  of 
MOM  doubt  about  bb  age.  Bat  he  soon  aban- 
donpd  gymnastic  pursuiu,  and  studied  tlio  art 
of  paiuiiug,  liot,  Ha  we  learu,  without  t4uecec>d. 
Tu  ])hil<>eopby  and  Utoratore  be  dofoted  bim- 
eelf  witli  much  interest  aru!  onpr^y,  studying; 
uhysica  under  Anaxngoraa,  and  rbeturic,  as  wu 
bavo  alTMufy  Men,  voder  IMIeiii.  B»  Ihred 
on  intimate  terms  with  S<>mtf«'«.  and  traces  of 
the  teucbiug  of  Auaxaguras  have  been  remarked 
in  many  passage*  of  nis  playa.  Ho  b  wid  to 
have  writ  toll  a  trnijcdy  at  the  age  of  eighteen  ; 
but  the  iirst  piay,  which  is  eabibited  in  bis 
own  name,  was  tbe  Pdiada,  wben  be  was  twen* 
ty-five  years  of  agti  (U.C.  455).  In  441  he  gain- 
ed for  the  &ni  Unie  tbe  first  prixe,  and  be  ooo- 
tbued  to  eibibit  plays  until  4W,  tbe  date  of  tbe 
Orettea.  Soon  after  this  he  left  Athens  for  tbe 
eoort  of  Arcl)oIau8.  king  of  Macedonia,  bis  rea- 
•ons  for  which  step  can  only  be  matter  of  con- 
jecture. Traditionary  fvean<ial  has  ascribed  it 
to  Im  disgu-st  at  tlie  intrigue  of  bis  wife  with 
CcpbiAopbou,  and  tlic  ridicule  which  was  show- 
enni  upoo  him  in  ooosequeuce  by  the  comic 

EoiitA.  But  the  whole  ptorv  hnn  been  refuted 
y  mo<lem  writers.  Other  cuuses  mure  proba- 
bly led  him  to  aoccpt  an  invitation  tnua  Arche- 
laiip,  at  whose  court  the  lii;r)i<  st  honors  awaited 
bim.  llie  attacks  of  Aridtophatie«  and  others 
bad  probaUj  notbeenwhboot  tbeir  effect  ;  and 
he  must  have  been  aware  that  his  philnsojihical 
tenets  were  regarded  with  considerable  suspt- 
flion.  He  died  m  ICaoedodain  406,  at  tbe  age 
of  seventy-five.  Most  testinmnicg  B;,Teo  in  stat- 
ing tbat  be  waa  torn  in  piecM  bj  tbe  king's 
dogs,wbidi,  aeoording  to  wmie,wet«  eet  upjn 
him  through  envy  b\'  Arrlxidtuus  and  Crateuas 
two  riral  poets. '  Tbe  regret  of  Sophocles  for 
bif  death  n  Mid  to  bare  been  so  greats  that  at 
the  rcprc8€ntatit»n  of  his  next  play  lie  made  bis 
actors  a|^>ear  imcrowned.  Tbe  accounts  which 
ire  ftid  m  eome  writers  of  tbe  profligacy  of  Eu- 
ri[)ide8  are  mere  idle  scandal,  and  scarcely 
worthy  of  serious  refutatioa  Nor  does  there 
anpcar  to  be  any  better  foundation  for  tliat  other 
cnarge  which  has  been  brought  against  him,  of 
hatred  to  the  female  sex.  'lliis  i<!  said  to  have 
been  oocasioneil  by  the  infidelity  of  his  wife  ; 
boti  u  hM  been  already  fewaifcid,  this  fade  does 
not  de«erve  credit.  He  was  a  man  of  a  Perious 
and  au(«tere  temper ;  and  it  was  in  c<»n6equenco 
of  this  tbat  tbe  ebarge  probably  originated  It 
IB  certain  tliat  the  poet  who  drew  puoh  charac- 
ters as  Antigone,  Iphigenia,  and,  above  all,  Al- 
ecelis,  wtm  not  Mind  to  geaUeBesa,  the 
strong  aff'octir>n.  the  Relf-abandoning  devoted- 
ness  of  woniea  Witb  respect  to  tbe  world  and 
the  Deify,  be  aoMaato  have  adopted  the  doo- 
♦,rinea  of  Anaxagortw,  not  unmixed,  aj)jwrent- 
W,  witb  paotbeistio  Tiewa.  Fid  Aw axagoeas. 
To  ebws  fann  with  atheiBts,  as  some  baTe  done, 
m  mdoaUedlv  unjust  M  the  aana  tbne^  it 
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|mtMt  ho  eonftMsil  1iialw«  look  b  ymm  la  Ih 

plays  for  tJie  high  fiiith  of  .iCt-chvlus  ;  nor  CSB 
we  fiiil  to  admit  that  the  pupil  of  Anaxagoiaa 
eoold  not  sympathise  with  tihe  popular  relupcw 
system  arouna  him,  nor  throw  himself  oordisil^ 
into  it  He  frequently  altered  in  tbe  most  srb- 
trary  manner  tbe  ancient  legends^  Tbns,  is 
tbe  Oretles,  Menelaiis  eom«  bsftlM  oa  aa  a  sit 
fish  cowarti,  and  Uelen  as  a  worthless  wantoo; 
in  the  Helena,  the  notion  of  Stesicborus  adopt- 
ed, that  the  heroine  traa  Mrer  carried  to  Tnj 
at  all.  and  tbat  it  was  a  mere  t\6u7.ov  of  her  f<t 
which  tlie  Greeks  and  Trojans  fought ;  Amirus}- 
ache,  tiie  iridow  of  Heetor  and  slave  of  Neop- 
Udeinus,  eeems  almost  to  forget  the  past  in  her 
quarrel  with  licrmione  and  the  perils  of  bcr 
{^resent  situation ;  and  EieetM,  married  by  tks 
policy  of  /Kgisthus  to  a  peasant,  scolds  her  bos- 
iMod  for  iuviting  guests  to  dine  w^itbout  regard 
to  the  ill-preparad  state  of  the  larder.  In  iIni^ 
with  Kurijtiues  tragedy  is  brtuight  down  all 
tbe  sphere  of  oTery-day  life :  men  are  Nfm> 
sented,  aeeording  to  the  nmarkof  Aristotle,  ait 
as  they  ouirht  i«  be,  but  as  tbev  are  ;  under  the 
names  of  tbe  ancient  berc^es,  tbe  oharacten  «( 
his  own  tbne  are  set  h^ore  us ;  it  is  not  lCcdo^ 
or  Iphigenia,  or  Alccstis  that  is  speakii^,  boi 
abstractedly  a  mother,  a  daughter,  or  a  wik 
All  this,  indeed,  gave  fuller  soope,  perhaps,  for 
the  ezt^bition  of  passioD  and  for  toose  k«d<s 
of  tenderness  and  patluni  in  which  Kuripida 
es]>ccialy  excelled  ;  and  it  will  serve  also  t» 
account,  in  great  races  uro,  for  tbe  preferenee 
given  to  his  plnys  by  the  prnctieal  Socmtw, 
who  ia  said  to  have  never  entered  the  theatri 
unless  when  they  were  acted,  as  well  as  fur  the 
admiration  felt  for  him  bv  Mennnder  nnd  l*lul«- 
mou,  and  other  poets  of  tlie  new  comedjr>  Ihe 
most  seriooadafeelain  his  tnigiadiM,  artastiosll|j 
speaking,  are,  hi;*  ei-nstant  employment  of  the 
"  Dcus  ex  niachina  tlie  disconnection  of  tkt 
choral  odM  ftem  w  subject  of  tbe  pUy ;  tirt 
extremely  awkward  and  formal  chnraeter  of  hii 
f)rnlogue6  ;  and  the  frequent  intcoduettoti  9( 
fi-i;.rid  yvuftat  and  of  pUuisophieal  ^sooisitiMt 
!i::ikiiiL'  lea  t.ilk  like  a  fM.ipliist,  ami  Hmibs 
hke  a  froe-Uiiukcr,  and  aiming  ratlicr  at  suUil* 
ty  than  simplicity.  On  the  same  principki  oa 
which  be  brought  his  suVjjects*  mid  charact«ri 
to  the  level  of  common  life,  he  adopted  also  ia 
bis  style  the  every-day  mode  of  speaking.  Aa> 
cording  to  some  accounts,  be  wrote,  in  all, 
enty-five  plays ;  according  to  others,  ninct^-twa 
Of  these,  eighteen  are  extant,  if  we  ouift  thi 
Khcntt,  wbi^  m  i»t>bablT  spurious.  A  Uit  ii 
Bubjoinetl  of  tlie  extant  plays  of  Euripides,  with 
their  dates,  aseertuiued  or  probaUe :  Alentit^ 
B.C.  43&  This  pUy  was  brought  out  as  tb« 
last  of  a  tetraK>gy,  and  3to<xl,  tliercfore,  in  lb* 
place  of  a  satyric  drama,  to  wliich  indeed  it 
b^aro,  in  scina  parts,  grsat  similariW, 
ularly  in  tlie  rejiresentation  of  Hercules  la  \k 
I  cups.  Medea,  4^1.  Mippolutu*  Coronifer,  4M, 
j  gamed  tiie  fint  prise.  MmAa,  exbiUted  baits 
4-23.  HenoUdcf  nlx.ut  421.  SuppHrrt.  sbunt 
1421.  JimtVi  uncertain  date.  JJerailet  J'hrMt, 
of  uneertafal  date,  Aitdromaekt,  ahaat  <tOM§. 
TVoadet,  415.  iV'-rfra.  nbout  41  iflHNS, 
412.  Iphigmia  among  iht  Tami^.di 
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Ipo  fur  TCpnMDtatioD  in  Macedonia,  and  tbere- 
igra  At »  rmj  lat«  period  of  the  hfe  of  Euripi- 

de<».  Tjihirjertia  at  AtUis :  this  play,  t'Hj:otlier 
with  tiiti  Jiacchte  aod  the  Alcmofijn,  w  u^t  brought 
out  ai  Athena,  after  the  poet's  dejith,  by  the 
younger  Euripide?«.  C'jrlopt,  of  uncertain  date : 
It  is  iuterestiog  as  the  ouly  extant  specimen  of 
tta  Graek  satTric  drama.  Besides  the  plays, 
there  are  extant  five  letters,  purjiorting  to  have 
been  -written  by  Euripides,  but  they  are  spuri- 
ooa  Edition*:  Bj  JiusgraTe,  Oxford,  1778; 
bjr  Beck,  Leipzig.  1778-88;  by  Mattliia%  J>eij> 
sig,  181<^29 }  and  a  variorum  edition,  Ulaw^uw, 
1811,  9  Tola.  8TO.  M  separate  pbTB  there  have 
been  many  editions,  e.  by  rorson,  Elmsley, 
Yalcfceoaer,  >ionk,  Pfl'ugk,  "and  Hermann.— 2 
TIm  yoiDgest  ef  the  thne  eons  of  the  aboma 
Aft<  r  tli>'  death  of  hid  father  he  brou-^ht  out 
three  of  hi*  P^7*  ^  the  great  Dionysia,  the 
Ahmmom  (no  migefr  extantX  the  Jphigmia  at 

AwH%  nd  the  Bacchir. 

EoBlros  (Etptnrof)  any  part  of  the  sea  where 
tiM  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  were  remarlnUy 

vitjieot,  is  the  name  especially  of  the  narrow 
strait  which  separates  Euba>a  from  Bceotia,  in 
which  the  oucieutii  a5serted  that  the  sea  ebbed 
and  flffved  seven  times  in  the  day.  The  extra- 
ortlinary  tides  ..f  the  Euripus  have  been  nuticetl 
by  mudeni  ubservera  ;  the  water  sometiuies  runs 
■B  Bneh  as  eight  miles  an  hour.  At  Cbalcis  there 
wafi  n  bridge  over  the  EoripiM^  unitiBg  Aaboea' 
with  the  main  land. 

EvadMus  (Eifpw/iof :  now  JaUjft),  a  small  town 
of  Caria,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Grion  (a  ridge  par- 
allel to  Mount  Latmus),  in  the  conventus  juridicus 
of  Ahtanda.  It  lay  eight  English  mike  Dordi- 
west  of  Mylnsa. 

EcaOPA  (Ei/>w]r]7iaooording  to  the  Iliad (xiv., 
ttl)  •  dMigfater  of  PhoBoIx,  bot  aeeowMng  to  tlie 
common  tra<lition  a  daughter  of  the  Pbcenician 
king  Agenor.  Uer  surpassing  beauty  charmed 
r  Jupiter  (Zens),  who  aseomed  the  Ibnn  of  ft  hnSk 
and  mingled  with  the  herd  as  Europa  and  her 
maidens  were  sporting  on  the  sea-shore.  Encour- 
aged by  the  tameness  of  the  animal,  Eurona  ren- 
Cnred  to  mount  his  baek;  whereupon  Jupiter 
(Z*'u»)  rushetl  into  the  sea  and  swain  with  her  in 
safety  to  Crete.  Here  slio  became  by  Jupiter 
(/Seas)  the  mother  of  Minoe,  Radftmanthys,  and 
Saqji'don.  Slw  nfterwanl  married  AfiUirion, 
king  of  Crete,  who  brought  up  the  ehildreu  whom 
she  bad  bad  by  the  king  of  the  gixls. 

EraopA  {  Kipu'T^fA  one  of  the  three  divisions 
of  the  ancient  worlo.  The  name  is  not  found  in 
the  IKad  snd  Odyssey,  and  first  occurs  in  the 
Homeric  hymn  to  Apollo  (251).  but  even  there  it 
does  not  indicate  the  continent,  but  simply  the 
auJn  lahd  of  Hellas  proper,  in  oppositioo  to  Pelo- 
prinnesua  and  the  ni  iL,Mdxiring  inlanii?.  Herod- 
otos  is  the  first  writer  who  uses  it  ip  the  sense 
ofotMoftbe  cBrMoDsof  thetrorld.  The  origin 
of  the  name  is  doubtful;  but  the  nm-'t  pn .li- 
able of  the  numerotis  oonjectnres  is  that  which 
that  the  Asfatie  Oreekt  called  it  Bare* 
pa  (from  ei'pvc,  "  brond,"  and  the  root  6n,  "  to 
^ee"),  from  the  wide  extent  of  its  ooaat  Most 
of  the  ancients  6upp>8ed  the  name  to  be  de- 
rivr  i  frr  rn  Europa,  the  daughter  of  A^etior. 
Tlie  boundaries  of  P'urope  on  the  east  differed 
at  various  periods,  lu  earlier  times  the  Birer 
~   *       mallyraiipQMdtobe  itabMBdHy 


and  sometimes  even  the  Araxes  and  the  Cas* 
pian  Sea :  but  at  a  later  period  tlie  iiiver  Taoaii 
atid  thf  Piilus  M.'i'otis  were  usually  regarded  as 
the  boundAries  between  Asia  and  Europe.  Th* 
north  of  Snrspe  wa^^  hitle  known  to  the  aoeieal^ 
but  it  was  generally  b*  lieved.  ut  le.ist  in  later 
times,  that  it  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Oceaa 

Ei  nOpCB.      Vid.  TiTARFjsIUS. 

Euaorcs  (Evpwn-of).  I.  A  eity  of  Caria,  aft- 
erward named  Idriaar^t,  (Now  Yerabdua,  or 
Kitlnl  t!  Xfjin  /),  a  city  in  the  district  of  Cyr» 
rhcstice  in  SSyria,  on  the  western  bank  of  tha 
Eupfaratsa,  a  fear  miles  south  of  Zeugma ;  sailed 
I  after  the  town  of  th.-  parnn  n.Tme  in  Macedonia. — 
3.  Europus  was  the  earhor  name  of  Dura  ^'ica- 
ooriein  JliMpalMnia;  and,  4.  Itvaa  alio  giveo 
by  Sdcuaaa  iRflaterto  Bh^  io  Uadb.  Fid 
Aassqis. 


EmUt AM  (Ripurar).  1.  (Now  JBiuilipottttno), 
the  chief  river  in  Lueouia,  but  not  navigable,  ri«cs 
in  Mount  BorC'um  in  Arcadia,  thea  disappears  ua 
der  tta  earth,  rises  agun  near  Sciritia,  aud  flowa 
southward,  passing  Sparta  on  the  east,  throogha 
narrow  ana  fruitful  volley,  into  the  T-*^«~'tan 
Gulf— 2.  m  TiTAaxaius. 

[Klrota^s  (^EipuToc},  son  of  Mylsi^  frandsoo 

"f  l.'  li  X  (a<T..r([ini^  to  A[>c>llodoru«,  son  of  I^e- 
lex),  lather  ol  Sparta,  who  married  Laceda'uu»u: 
is  said  to  have  led,  by  means  of  a  canal,  the  wa- 
ter? that  h:i<l  hlat^^ii.iti  fl  in  Lnei>ni!i  into  tlie  sea, 
aod  to  have  cuiicd  thu  stream  Uiat  wu«>  thus 
funned  the  EurOtas.] 

[  Kl  UVADES  (£^pl'(.'f';;r),  one  of  the  SUiton  of 

reueiope,  slain  by  Telemachus.) 

[Edbyalb  {ElptvdXn\  t  One  of  the  Oor> 
gnm. — '2.  Daug^hter  <>f  Mliios  (jr  Miuyas,  mother 
of  Oriou  by  JSeptune  (i'oseidun) — ^  A  auevu  of 
the  Amaaona,  who  ai<M  ifistee  againal  the  Argo- 
nauts] 

Euai'lixs  (E^rpvoAof).  1.  Son  of  MucistcuSk 
one  of  the  Atgonauts,  and  of  fhe  Epigoni.  ae- 

compaiii.'d  Diomedes  to  Troy,  where  he  slew 
several  Trojans. — 2.  One  of  the  suitors  of  llip- 
podaoOa. — [8.  A  young  PhoaciaD  hero,  victor 
in  wrestling  ;  he  presented  Ulysses  with  a  beau- 
tiful sword.— 4.  Son  of  Opheltes,  a  compauiou  of 
i£neas,  fiuned  for  his  strong  friendship  for  Ni« 
susj 

EuETAifaaaA.    Vid.  Pkloph. 

EuafaXras  {ElpvCdTm).  1.  Called  Eriltotet 
by  Latin  writers,  i«on  of  T«  Ieon,  and  otie  of  tli« 
Argonauts. — 2.  11m  herald  of  Uiysaes^  whom  he 
followed  to  Troy. 

Eimf  aXtim  {^Eipv^an^  an  EphcsiaB  whom 
CrcDsus  sent  with  a  large  sum  of  money  to  tho 
Peloponnesus  to  hire  mercenaries  ibr  luiu  iu  his 
war  with  Cyrua  He,  however,  went  over  to  Cr 
ni3,  and  betrayed  the  whole  matter  to  hira.  In 
consequence  of  this  treachery,  his  name  passed 
into  a  proTeffl»  among  the  Oreeka. 

EitrybIa  {V.Vj-ivfiln),  daughter  of  Pontus  and 
Terra  (Ge),  mother  by  Crius  of  Astrmus,  Pallas, 
and  Parsee. 

EuuvbiXdi;?*.     Vid.  TiiEinsTOcr  r-s. 

EuftYciJU  (Eipi/KXcta),  daughter  of  Ops,  was 
purdused  by  Laerlea  and  broogfat  up  tVleout' 
ehus.  When  Ulysses  returned  home,  she  reOO|p» 
nized  him  by  a  soar,  aod  afterward  fiuthfully  aa> 
listed  him  againrt  Ilia  ndteci^ 

raBBff»Bi(M^MMf)>  1*  A  ventrikqaiiiand 

m 
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 nt  Athens  {tyyaoTpIfivdar). — 2.  A  Spar- 
tan architect  who  oooatraoted  a  Mkbrated  oath 
at  Corinth.] 

[EoaYoaAWS  {EipoKpunj^).  1.  Son  of  King 
Pi.lydorus,  king  of  Sparta,  the  twt  Ifth  of  Lho 
Agi'd  line  :  his  »on  and  successor  was  Aiiaxan- 
dor;  his  grandsoo  wm — 2.  Elrycrates  II^  call- 
e<l  also  Eurjcratidii^.  rei2:no(l  during  the  earlier 
and  disastrouB  part  of  the  war  with  TeseA.] 

[EtmnlifAa  (Eipvdufiaf).  1.  Soo  of  Iras  and 
Dt  inonassa,  one  of  the  Argonauts  ;  ac(^)r<liug 
to  ApoUouius  fihodius  he  was  a  sou  of  Ctiiue- 
ntM. — S.  A  Trajan  ddllad  in  tbe  interpretation 
of  dreams,  whose  two  sons,  Abas  and  rolyidus, 
were  slaio  before  Troy  by  Diomedes. — 8.  One 
of  the  saitors  of  Penelope,  slam  by  Ulysseal 

EcRYDiCE  {Evpi'diKi}).  1.  Wife  of  Orpheus. 
Vid.  OaruEus. — 2.  An  lUyriao  priaceas,  wife  of 
Amyntas  IL,  king  of  Bheedoma,  and  mother  of 
tlie  famous  Philip. — 3.  An  IHyrian,  wife  of  Philip 
of  MacedoD,  anci  mother  of  'Cjaaoe  or  Cyooa. 
•—4.  Daughter  of  Amyntas,  son  of  Permeeas 
III.,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  Cyniuie,  daughter 
of  Philip.  After  the  death  of  her  mother  in 
Asia  {vid.  Cf  nakeI  Perdiooas  gave  ber  in  mar^ 
riago  to  tiw  Idqg.Ajn'hiiJaMis.  She  was  a  woman 
of  a  OMeuIine  spirit,  and  entirely  ruled  her 
weak  husband.  (Ju  ber  return  to  Europe  with 
ber  husband,  she  became  invt>l\  <  (1  in  war  with 
P«)IysiK»rchon  and  OlympiuH,  but  she  was  de- 
feuU.'d  iu  battle,  taken  jirisouer,  and  compelled 
by  Olympias  to  put  an  end  to  her  Ufe,  B.C.  817. 
— 5.  Daughter  of  Antipater,  and  wife  of  Ptole- 
my the  eon  of  Lagua.  She  was  the  mother  of 
three  sons,  viz.,  Ptolco^  Ccraunus,  Heleagcr, 
wid  a  third  (whose*  name  is  not  mentioned) ; 
and  of  two  daughters,  Ptolemais,  afterward 
married  to  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  and  Lysan- 
dra,  the  wife  of  Agathocles,  son  of  Lysinmohus. 
•  -6.  An  Athenian,  of  a  family  descended  from 
IIm  grant  Mfltiwlea  fflie  wm  first  married  to 
Oplullii?,  tht>  ontirpioror  of  Cyrono,  ami  affor 
death  returned  to  Athens,  where  she  mar- 
ried DoMtriot  Folioreeteik  oo  oeoasioQ  of  hii 
first  visit  to  that  city. 

£tnitjidoHt»  (fivjpvAo^of).  1.  Companion  of 
Ulysset  in  hie  muidenngs,  was  the  only  one 
t!ii;1  •  sinped  from  the  house  of  Circe,  when  bis 
friends  were  metamorphosed  into  swine.  An- 
<^r  personage  of  the  nmo  name  ia  mcntioii« 
ed  among  the  sons  of  ^Egyptus. — 2.  A  Spartan 
eomniander  in  the  Pebpoonesian  war,  B.C. 
426,  defeated  and  slain  by  Demosthenes  at  01- 
pae. — [8.  Of  LusisB  in  Arcadia,  an  officer  iu  the 
Greek  army  of  Crma  the  younger ;  on  one  oc- 
casion protected  Xenopbon,  whose  shield-bearer 
had  d(«erted  hinL-^  A  Maoadooian,  son  of 
ArsoD?,  detected  ft  totmpinuj  agamst  Alexan- 
der the  Great,] 

Ecai'Minox  (Evpv[ie6uv).  1.  One  of  the  Ca- 
biri,  8t)n  of  Vulcan  (liephsestus)  and  Cabiro,  and 
brother  of  Alcon. — 2.  An  attendant  of  Nestor. 
— C  Boo  of  Ptolema>us,  and  charioteer  of  Aga- 
memnon.— I.  Son  of  Thud-  s,  an  Athenian  gen- 
eral in  the  Pclupoancsiau  war.  lie  was  one  of 
tlM  eonuhanders  in  the  expedition  to  Corcyra, 
RC.  429,  and  al.*o  iu  the  expedition  to  Sicily, 
426.  In  414  he  was  appointed,  in  conjunction 
wiUi  DoBBoaUnoea,  to  tha  eommand  of  tho  aeo- 
ond  Syruo\:s:iii  armament,  and  fell  in  th«  first* 
•f  th#  two  sea-nghtd  in  tha  harbor  of  Syracuse,  i 


Eoafidbogi  (Eipvfu6uv:  now  KapriS^  • 

small  river  in  Pamphylia,  navigable  as  far  up  as 
the  city  of  AhrEXDus,  through  which  it  flowed ; 
celebrated  for  the  yietory  which  Cimon  gaimid 
over  the  Persians  on  its  banks  {B.C.  469). 

[EuBYMKDOaa  (Eifpvfii6ovaa)t  a  female  slare 
of  the  PbsBadaa  JtiiSg  Mdamm,  attotid«iit  opon 
Nausioaa.] 

EuaviiENjt  {Eiov^evai),  a  to^'n  in  Magmhda 
in  Thesealy,  east  of  Ossa. 

Eua\  N6ME  {Ei'pvvofiTiX  1.  Daughter  of  Oce- 
anus.  When  Vulcan  (Uephsestus)  was  expell* 
ed  by  Juno  (Hera)  from  Olympus,  EuryDoma 
and  Thetis  received  him  ia  the  bosom  of  the 
sea.  Before  the  time  of  Saturn  (Croooa)  and 
Rhea,  Euryuoujo  nd  Ophion  had  nuad  hi  Ol7»> 
pus  over  the  Titans. — 2.  A  surname  of  Dian.i 
(Artemis)  at  Fhigalea  in  Arcadia,  where  she 
was  represented  hu  woman  and  half  fiah. — TS» 
An  old  and  faithful  female  attendant  in  tlw 
house  of  Ulysses,  mentioned  in  the  Odjssej.l 

[BnLtwmn  (Eipwo/io^).  1.  A  eeotanr  abio 
by  Dryas  at  tlie  nuptials  of  Pirithous. — 2.  Son 
of  the  Ithacan  jEgjftim,  one  of  the  suitocs  off 
Penelope.] 

[EueyphIessa  (El'pw^caaa),  sister  and  wife 
of  Hyperion  ;  by  him  mother  of  Helios*  Seleo^ 
and  Eos  (Auroral^ 

EuRi:ruox  {Evpvfuv),  a  celebrated  physician 
of  Cuidos  in  Caria,  was  a  contemporary  of  Hip- 
'poerates,  but  older.  He  is  quot^  by  Galeu, 
who  says  that  he  w^s  considered  to  be  the  au- 
thor of  the  ancient  :  ledicnl  work  entitled  K; 
dial  Tvuficu,  and  also  that  some  persons  at- 
tributed to  him  several  worka  indodsd  in  tha 
Hippocratic  Collection. 

EfRvro.v,  otherwise  called  EuavTiON  (Ei'yw- 
iTuv,  EvpvTiuv),  a  grandson  of  Procles,  was  the 
third  king  of  that  house  at  Sparta,  and  thoDOa- 
forward  ^ve  it  the  name  of  Lurypootids. 

EimfiH^um  {ElpvinXof).  1.  Soo  of  Eoaemoa 
.m  l  Ope,  appears  in  diflFerent  traditions  as  kincj  \ 
either  of  Ormenion,  or  Hyria,  or  Cyrene.  la 
the  niad  he  is  represepted  aa  haTiiig  ooma  from 
Ormenion  to  Troy  with  forty  ships.  He  ^h  w 
many  Trojans,  and  when  wounded  bty  Paris  ho 
was  mmed  and  eared  Fstrodoa.  Amaoff 
the  heroes  of  Hyria,  he  is  n^mtioned  as  a  pon 
of  l^'^eptune  (Poseidon)  and  Celieoo*  who  wait 
to  Libya,  where  he  ruled  in  tiio  eomitry  afler> 
ward  called  Cvrene,  and  tljere  beoanirt  conne<.t- 
ed  with  the  Argonauts.  He  married  Steropc^ 
the  daughter  of  Helioe,  hj  whom  he  beeame  Um 
father  of  Lyoaoo  and  Leucippus. — 2.  Son  of 
Neptune  (Poseidon)  and  Astypaisea,  king  of  CoUf 
was  killed  bv  Hercules,  who,  on  liis  return  from 
Troy,  lauded  in  Cos,  and,  being  taken  for  a  pirate, 
was  attacked  by  its  iuhaMtnnt*.  Aeconlmg  to 
another  tradiliou,  Uerculos  attacked  the  island 
of  Cos  in  order  to  obtain  possession  of  Cbal- 
oi<>p<s  the  dauijhter  of  Eurypylus.  whom  bo 
l<ived. — 3.  Son  of  Telephus  and  Astvoche,  king 
of  Mysia  or  CHlieia,  was  induced  hj  the  preseola 
which  PViam  sent  to  his  mother  or  wife  to  as- 

»  Trojans  against 
killed  UuJmm,  bat  i 
optolemus. 

EcafaXoxs  (EipwrtU^),  son  of  the  Telamoni- 
an  Atax  and  Tecmesaa,  nuoed  after  Uie  **  broad 

Bhield"  of  his  &ther.  An  Athenian  tradition  r\*- 
lated  that  So^saees  and  his  brother  Philjsus 


sist  the  Trojans  against  the  Greeks.  £aryp|ylus 

alaiD  tj  N<a> 
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bail  gircn  ap  to  the  Athenians  the  isbind  of  Sid- 
anits,  which  they  had  inherited  from  their  grand- 
father, and  that  the  two  brothers  received  in  re- 
turn the  Attic  franchise.  Eurysaces  was  hon- 
ored like  hw  father,  at  Athens,  witli  an  altar. 
EUKY3THK.VE9  {EvfAiadevrjc)  tuid  PaocLES  (npo- 
the  twin  sons  of  Aristodemus,  were  born, 
act.'ording  to  the  commou  account  before,  but 
according  to  the  genuine  Spartan  story,  after 
Ux.'ir  father's  return  to  Pelopounesus  and  occu- 
pation of  Ilia  alli)tm€nt  of  Lncunia.  Ho  died 
^mediately  after  the  birth  of  his  children,  and 
had  not  evt-n  time  to  decide  which  of  the  two 
ibould  succeed  him.  The  mother  professed  to 
be  unable  to  name  the  elder,  and  the  Lacedffi- 
mouians  applied  to  Delphi,  and  were  instructed 
to  make  them  both  kings,  but  give  the  greater 
honor  to  the  elder.  The  difficulty  thus  remain- 
ii^  waa  at  last  removed  at  the  suggestion  of 
Panitcft,  a  Messenian.  by  watching  which  of 
the  children  was  first  washed  and  fed  b^  tlio 
owther  ;  and  the  first  rank  was  accordingly 
giren  to  Eurvsthones  and  retained  by  his  de- 
6C«o<lants.  From  these  two  brothers  the  two 
royal  families  in  Sparta  were  descended,  and 
wtre  called  respectively  the  EurytthenidoB  and 
Prodidm.  The  former  were  also  called  the 
Agidas  from  Agis,  son  of  Eurysthenes ;  and  the 
latter  Eurypontidae  from  Euiypon,  grandson  of 
Prodes. 

ErarsTHEUS.    Vid.^  Hercules. 

[Eirarno.x  (Eipiriwv).  1.  Son  of  Irus  and 
Dv'mooassa,  and  grandson  of  Actor,  one  of  the 
Argooauts. — 2.  One  of  the  centaurs,  escaped  from 
the  fight  with  Hercules,  but  was  afterward  slain 
by  that  hem — 3.  Son  of  Lycaon,  brother  of  Pan- 
dams,  a  celebrated  archer ;  accompanied  iEneas 
00  hia  voyage  to  Italy.] 

Ecavirs  (ErpvTOf).  1.  Son  of  Melaneus  and 
Stratooice^  waa  king  of  (Eoliulia,  probably  the 
Thessalian  town  of  this  name.  He  was  a  skill- 
ful archer  and  manned  to  Antioche,  by  whom 
be  became  the  father  of  lole,  Iphitus,  Molion 
or  Dejion,  Olytius,  and  Toxous.  lie  was  proud 
•if  hii  skill  in  using  the  bow,  and  is  said  to  have 
instructed  even  Hercules  in  his  art.  Ho  offer- 
ed his  daughter  lole  as  a  prize  to  him  who  should 
conquer  him  and  his  sons  in  shooting  with  the 
bow.  Hercules  won  the  priic,  but  Eurytus  and 
his  sons,  with  the  exception  of  Iphitus,  refused 
to  give  up  lole,  because  they  feared  lest  Her- 
cules should  kill  the  children  he  might  have  by 
her.  Hercules  accordingly  marched  against 
(Echalia  with  an  army,  took  the  place,  and  Killed 
Eurvtus  and  his  sons.  According  to  Homer,  on 
the  other  hand,  Eurytus  was  kiUed  by  Apollo, 
whom  he  presumed  to  rival  in  using  the  bow. 
(OkZ,  viiL,  Tii'i.) — Son  of  Actor  and  MoUone 
of  Elis,  Vid.  MoLioNES. — 3.  Son  of  Mercury 
(Hermes)  and  Antiamni.  and  brntlu  r  of  Echion, 
was  one  of  the  Argonauts. — 1.  An  eminent  Py- 
thagorean philosopher,  a  di.<tciple  of  Pbilolaus. 

BniuDS  (Ei'aetftof).  sumnined  J'amphili  to 
eommemorate  his  devoted  friendship  for  I'atu- 
philua,  bishop  of  Cfflsarca.  Eusebius  was  Ixim 
lo  Palestine  about  A.D.  2C4,  was  made  bishnp 
of  Cteaarea  315,  and  died  about  340.  Ho  had  a 
«traoff  leaning  toward  Uio  Arians,  tliough  ho 
ngned  the  <*reed  of  the  Council  of  Nica}a.  He 
vas  a  man  of  great  learning.  His  most  im- 
portant works  are,  1.  The  Chronicon  (jpoviKil 


n-aiTotJoT^r  tcTopiai)j  a  work  of  great  value  to 
us  in  the  study  of  ancient  history.  It  is  in  two 
books.  The  fii'st,  entitled  xp°^'*yp°^^'^t  coutaint 
a  sketch  of  the  history  of  scverul  ancient  na- 
tions, as  the  Chaldsans,  Assyrians,  Mcdes,  Per- 
sians, Lydians,  Hebrews,  and  figyptians.  It  it 
chiefly  taken  from  the  work  ol  Airicauus  {vid 
Afbicaxub),  and  gives  lists  of  kings  and  oilier 
magistrates,  with  short  accounts  of  remarkable 
events  from  the  creation  to  the  time  of  Euse- 
bius. The  eecond  book  consists  of  synchrono- 
logical  tables,  with  similar  catalogues  of  rulerj> 
and  striking  occurrences  from  the  time  of  Abra- 
ham to  the  celebration  of  Constantiuc's  Vicen- 
nalia  at  Nicomedia,  A.D.  327,  and  at  Rome,  A. 
D.  328,  The  Greek  text  of  tho  Chronicon  is 
lost,  but  there  is  extant  part  of  a  Latin  transla- 
tion of  it  by  Jerome,  published  by  Scaliger,  Ley- 
den,  1606,  of  which  another  enlarged  edition  ap- 
peared at  Amsterdam,  1G08.  There  is  also  ex- 
tant an  Armeniao  translation,  which  was  dis- 
covorc<l  at  Constantinople,  and  published  by 
Mai  and  Zohrab  at  Milan,  1818,  and  by  Aucher, 
Venice,  1818. — 2.  Tho  Prceparatio  EvangcUca 
{evayyeXiKijq  unoScl^eu^  TroTrapaaKcvT/)  in  fifteen 
books,  is  a  collection  of  various  facts  and  quota- 
tions from  old  writers,  by  which  it  was  supposed 
that  the  mind  would  be  prepared  to  receive  the 
evidences  of  Christianity.  This  book  is  almost 
as  important  to  us  in  the  study  of  ancient  phi- 
losophy as  the  Chronicon  is  with  reference  to 
history,  since  in  it  are  preserved  specimens 
from  the  writings  of  ahuost  every  philosopher 
of  any  note  whose  works  are  not  now  extant 
Edited  by  R.  Stephens,  Paris,  1544,  and  again 
in  1628,  and  hj  V.  Vigor,  Cologne,  1688:  [more 
recently  by  Ueiniohen,  Lips.,  1842,  2  vols.  8vo.] 
— 3.  Tho  DanonitrcUio  Jivangelica  (rvo/ycAiK^ 
(in-oJft^if),  in  twenty  books,  of  which  ten  are  ex- 
tant, is  a  C(^llcction  of  evidences,  chiefly  from 
the  Old  Testament,  addressed  principally  to  tho 
Jews.  This  is  the  completion  of  the  preceding 
work,  giving  tho  ai'gumenta  which  tho  Prctjaara' 
tio  was  intended  to  make  Uio  mind  ready  to 
receive.  Edited  with  the  Proeparatio  in  tho  edi- 
tions both  of  R.  Stephens  and  Vigor. — 4.  The 
Ecclesiastical  History  {lKK?.T](jia<mK^  hropta),  in 
ten  books,  containing  tlic  history  of  Christianity 
from  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  Death  of  Licinius, 
A.D.  824.  Edited  with  the  other  Ecclesiastical 
historians  by  Reading,  Cambridge,  1720,  and 
separately  by  Burton,  Oxford,  1838,  [and  by 
Ucinichen,  Lips.,  1827,  8  vols.  8vo.] — 5.  Ue 
Martyribut  PcUatstince,  being  an  account  of  the 
persecutions  of  Diocletian  and  Maximin  from 
A.D.  303  to  310.  It  is  in  one  book,  and  gener- 
ally found  as  an  appendix  to  the  eighth  of  th<» 
Ecclesiastical  History. — 6.  Against  Hifrocles 
Hierocles  had  advised  Diocletian  to  begin  hi& 
persecution,  and  liad  written  two  books,  called 
Xoyot  ^ua?.r)del(,  comparing  our  Lord's  mira- 
cles to  those  of  Apollonius  of  Tyano.  In  an- 
swering this  work.  Eusebius  reviews  the  life  of 
Apollonius  by  Philostratus. — 7.  Against  Marcel- 
lus,  bishop  of  Aneyra,  in  two  books. — 8.  J)e  Ee- 
clesiastica  Tltfologia,  a  continuation  of  the  form- 
er work. — 9.  De  Vita  Constantini,  four  books,  a 
panegyric  rather  than  a  biography.  It  has  gen- 
erally been  published  with  the  Ecclesiastical 
History,  but  edited  separately  by  Ucinichen. 
1830. — 10.  Onotnastiion  de  Locia  Hebraicis,  a 
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description  of  the  towns  md  plM6t  BMOtioQed  in 
Holy  Scripture,  niraDgcd  in  alphabetical  order. 
It  was  truuslat«d  into  Latin  by  Jerome. 

EusTATUiLS  (Ei/arddtoc.)  1.  Of  Cappadocia, 
a  Nev-Plattmic  philoaopher,  was  a  pupil  of  lam- 
blichus  and  Jidosius.  In  A.D.  368  he  was  sent 
by  Cuustautius  as  aiubussador  to  King  Sapor, 
and  remained  in  Persia,  where  he  was  travted 
with  the  great^^st  honor. — 2.  Or  EcMATnirs. 
probably  lived  as  iat^'  oa  the  tweiith  century  of 
our  era.  He  wrote  »  Greek  roaaaBM  in  eleven 
books,  still  oxtnnt,  containing  an  aeconnt  of  the 
loves  of  Hysmiaias  and  Uysmine.  The  tale  is 
weariaome  and  improbaUev  "oA  abows  no  power 
of  invention  on  the  part  of  its  author.  Jbkiited 
hf  Gaulmin,  Paris,  1017,  and  by  Teucber,  Lipa., 
179S.<-S.  AitUiidiop  of  ThaMUoo^  waa  «  na- 
live  of  Constantinopl.^  and  lived  during  the  lat- 
ter half  of  the  twelfth  century.  He  waa  a  man 
of  graal  leamingf,  and  wrote  mnnenraB  worin, 

Ilia  UOak  import aut  of  which  is  his  cunwnct)tary 
oo  ttia  Iliad  and  OdriMy  (HapaiSo^  els 
*0m)^  lAidte  KofOdvmniav),  or  rafber  Ht 
coileotioa  of  extracts  from  earhcr  cummcntators 
on  tboM  two  poems.  .Tbia  vast  oompilation 
waa  made  from  the  numeroua  and  extensive 
worka  of  the  Alexandrian  grammarians  and 
critics ;  and  as  nearly  all  the  works  fix)m  which 
Eufitathius  made  hiii  extracts  are  lost,  his  com- 
meatary  is  of  incalculable  value  to  us.  Edi 
tkmi:  At  Rome,  1542-1650.  4  vols.  fol. ;  at 
Basle,  1669-60;  at  Leipzig,  1826-20,  contain- 
ing  the  oommentar^r  oa  w  Odp&ej,  and  at 
Leipzig,  1827-29,  the  commentary  on  the  Diad, 
jn  all  7  vols.  4to.  There  is  also  extant  by  £u- 
atathius  a  commentaiy  on  Dionysiua  Pcri^etes, 
which  h  publii^hod  with  most  editions  of  Dionys- 
iua.  Eustathius  likewise  wrote  a  commentary  on 
FfDdar.wMAaeematatMloat— 4.  iraoaUTeall- 
ed  "BntSHnavs  RoMA>a:s,  a  celebrated  Grteco- 
Boman  |nriat»  filled  various  high  offices  at  Ckair 
•tartinoplefkmii  AJ>.  MOto  lOOa 

Bdstkatics  {EioTpdrior),  ono  of  tho  Intest 
eommentators  on  Aristotle^  lived  about  the  be- 
giimliy  of  Hbb  IwvUUi  eeotuf  y  after  diriit,  un- 
mrllieBmMror  Alexius  Comnonus,  aa  metro- 
politan of  InoflBa.  Of  his  writings  only  two  are 
extant,  and  these  in  a  rery  fragmentary  state : 
vix.,  1.  A  Commentary  on  the  second  book  of 
the  Analytica.  %,  A  Oomm^ntaiy  on  tha  J£i(4»«a 
Kieomackea, 

BomnL  Vid.  Mcsje. 

[ErrHTcaXTM  {EidvKfxlrT]^),  a  Greek  statuary, 
probably  about  B.C.  800  -,  a  son  and  the  most 
iiatiagaUied  pupil  of  Lysippua.] 

KcTHYDfcMtJS  {EiOvd^fio^).  A  sophist,  waa  bom 
•t  Chiue,  and  m^rated,  with  his  orother  Diony- 
wdoma,  to  Thvni  in  Italy.  Being  exiled  thence, 
licy  came  to  Athens,  where  tLay  resided  many 
rears,  lite  pretensions  of  Eutbydemoa  and 
va  broflier  are  expoeed  by  Flato  in  4ia  dia^ 
loe[ue  which  bears  the  name  of  the  former. — % 
Ku^  of  Bactria,  was  a  native  of  Magnesia.  Wc 
know  nothing  of  tibe  ciriwuiMtanwiii  atteodkig  bis 
elevation  to  the  sovereignty  of  Bactria.  Ho  ex- 
tended his  power  over  the  neighboring  provinces, 
ao  aa  to  beeome  flio  taandtir  of  the  grcatncso 
of  the  Bactrian  monarchy.  His  dominions  were 
invaded  about  BlC.  818,  by  Antiochus  the  Great, 
wItt  wimn  he  «v«nitna%  amuloded  a  treaty  of 


EtrraffKca  (EMvftoc),  a  hero  of  Loeri  m  Itel|y 
son  of  Astydea  or  of  the  river-god  Cceeinoa 
Ue  was  famous  for  his  strength  and  skill  in  box- 
ing, and  delivered  the  town  of  Temeea  frttfn  the 
evil  spirit  Bottteii  to  whom  a  fair  maiden  was 
sacrificed  every  year.  Kutliymus  liim^olf  dis- 
appeared uL  au  aiivauced  age  iu  tlie  Kiver  C» 
cinua. 

Etrr(5ciLS  (EvToKtor),  of  Ascalon,  the  com- 
mentator on  ApoUouius  of  Perga  and  on  Archi* 
medea,  lived  about  AJO.  660.  Hta  oonuncntar* 
ies  are  printed  in  the  editioaBof  AFOUXMcm  and 
AaciuMEoxs. 

EvnXpifitn,  P.  VouncKfua,  a  Roman  knight, 
obtained  the  surname  of  Kutra}x'lus  (KirpaTt- 
Acf)  on  account  of  his  livelioesi>  and  wiL  He 
was  an  kittnata  ftiaad  of  Antooy,  and  a  eoai- 
panion  of  hLs  pleasures  and  debauches.  Cythc- 
rifl^  the  mistresa  of  Antony,  was  orig;inallj  the 
fk^edwemao  and  mistress  of  yolammaa  E^tn^ 

oliix,  ■whence  find   her  railed  Volumrua, 

and  was  aun-endered  to  Antony  by  his  fiiind. 
Bntrapelnt  k  BMOtioBed  by  fitoraoe  (Episi^  L, 

18,  31). 

Ecjafisii  {EvTp^uH),  the  inhabitants  of  a  diir 
trict  in  Arcadia,  north  of  Megalopolia 

EoTafiau  {E^Tpijai^).  a  small  town  in  Ba'oUa, 
between  -Thespioa  and  Platiea3,  with  a  temple  and 
oracle  of  Apollo,  who  hence  had  the  surname  Eu> 
tresltes. 

EuraOrrrs.  1.  A  eunuch,  the  favorite  of  Ar- 
cadius,  became  the  virtual  governor  of  the  Katt 
on  liie  death  of  Rufiuus,  AJX  S96.  He  was 
consul  in  899,  but  in  that  year  wn.^  doprived 
of  hia  power  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Emprts* 
Eudoxia  and  Gainaa  tha  Goth;  he  was  fint 
banished  to  Cyprus,  was  shortly  afterward  re- 
called, and  put  to  death  at  Ohalcedou.  The 
poet  OlaodiaD  wrote  an  inveetire  against  £u- 
tropins. — 2.  A  Roman  historian,  held  the  office 
of  a  seoretaiy  under  Oonstantine  the  Great* 
waa  patrodnd  "by  JiiUan  Htm  Apoatate^  -whooi 
he  accompniiicd  in  the  Persian  expedition,  and 
waa  alive  in  the  reini  of  Yalentinian  and  Valena, 
Ai  b  Hm  aufiior  of  a  brief  ooinpeDcBam  of  Bo- 
man  history  in  ton  l>x)kfl,  from  the  foundation 
of  the  city  to  the  accession  of  Yalen^  AD. 
to  whom  it  IB  inaeribed.  In  drawmg  up  thia 
abridgment  Eutropius  appears  to  have  consulted 
the  best  authorities,  and  to  have  executed  faia 
task  in  general  with  care.  The  etrle  is  in  per^ 
feet  good  taste  and  keeping  with  tne  nature  o£ 
the  undortaking,  bdng  plain,  precise,  and  simple^ 
The  beet  editions  arc  by  Tischucke^  X«ipe.*  1796^ 
and  by  Grosse,  Hal.,  1818. 

Euxy CHIDES  (Etri',v£j>7f),  of  Sicyon,  a  stattv 
arv,  and  a  disciple  of  Lyeippus,  fluurished  BwGL 
300. 

EuxiNUs  PoNTUS.    I'id.  PoNTxs  El-xixts. 

EvADNS  (EvudvTj).  1.  Daughter  of  Keptuno 
(Poeeidwi)  and  Pitane,  who  waa  brought  np  hr 
the  Arcadian  king  .zEpytus,  and  became  by  Apol- 
lo the  mother  of  lamus. — 2.  Daughter  of  Iphia 
(henoe  ealled  Iphias)  or  WikM,  and  wife  of  Osr 
pjaici;s.    For  clctails,  vid.  Capaxki  s. 

EvAojkua  {^vayopaf),  king  of  Salamia  in  0^ 
prua.  Ho  waa  sprung  from  n  femily  wUSb 
claiiiu'd  de*ccnt  froin  Teucer,  the  reputed  f  nind- 
or  of  balomis  ;  and  his  anceetors  appear  to  have 
been,  during  a  long  period,  the  baraditarr  ruliBi 
of  thaft  «^  Older  the  cupnuMif  d  Panik 
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Thay  had,  however,  been  GXpelled  by  a  Pboeni- 
dao  exile,  wbo  ubtained  the  sovereignty  for 
himself,  and  tran.smitted  it  to  his  descenuaots. 
Eragoras  succeeded  iu  recovering  iiis  hereditary 
kingdom,  and  putting  tbe  reigning  tyrant  to 
desth,  about  B.C.  410.  Ui«  rule  was  distin- 
goi&bed  for  its  mildDess  and  equity,  and  ho 

ntiy  increased  the  power  of  Sahimis,  special- 
•y  the  formation  of  a  powerful  fleet  He 
gave  a  friendly  reception  to  Conon,  when  the 
Utter  took  refuge  at  Salamis  after  the  defeat  of 
tbe  Athenians  nt  .i£gospotami,  405 ;  and  it  was 
St  his  intercession  that  tbe  King  of  Persia  allow- 
ed Cooon  the  support  of  the  Pboenician  fleet 
But  hn  growing  power  excited  the  jealousy  of 
tbe  Persian  court,  and  at  length  war  was  de- 
clared against  him  by  Artaxerxcs.  Evagoras 
received  the  assistance  of  an  Athenian  fleet  un- 
der Chabrias,  and  at  first  met  with  great  suc- 
ce« ;  but  the  fortune  of  war  afterward  turned 
against  him,  and  he  was  glad  to  conclude  a 
psaee  with  Persia,  by  which  he  resigned  his  con- 
qoetts  in  Cyprus,  but  was  allowed  to  retain 
possession  of  Salamis,  with  the  title  of  king. 
Thia  war  was  brought  to  a  close  in  885.  Evag- 
ona  was  assassinated  in  874,  together  with  his 
eldest  son  Pnytagoras.  Ho  was  succeeiied  by 
bos  ton  Nicocles.  There  is  still  extant  an  ora- 
tioo  of  Isocrates  in  praise  of  Evagoras,  addressed 
to  his  son  Nicocles. 

EvAcaics  (Etruyptof),  of  Epiphania  in  Syria, 
bom  about  A.D.  636,  was  by  profession  a  "  scho- 
iMtieus"  (advocate  or  pleader),  and  probably 
practiced  at  Antioch.  He  wrote  An  Ecclenattx- 
cal  Hittortf,  still  extant,  which  extends  from  A. 
D.  431  to  594.  It  is  published  with  tho  other 
secleeiastical  historians  by  Reading,  Camb., 
1720. 

EvA^HDSB.  (EtJavJpof).  1.  Son  of  Mercury 
(Hermes)  by  an  Arcadian  nymph,  called  Themis 
or  Nioostrata,  and  in  Roman  traditions  Car- 
aenta  or  Tiburtis.  About  sixty  years  before 
tbe  Trojan  war,  Evonder  is  said  to  have  led  a 
Pelasgian  colony  from  Pallantium  in  Arcadia 
bto  Italy,  and  there  to  have  built  a  town,  Pal- 
kotium,  on  the  Tiber,  at  the  foot  of  tho  Pala- 
tine Hill,  which  town  was  subsequently  incorpo- 
nXK-d  with  Rome.  Evander  taught  his  neigh- 
bors milder  laws  and  the  arts  of  peace  and  of 
social  life,  and  especially  the  art  of  writing,  with 
which  he  himself  had  been  made  acquainted  by 
Hercules,  and  music  ;  ho  also  introduced  among 
them  the  worship  of  the  Lyc^an  Pan,  of  Ceres 
(Demeter),  Neptune  (Poseidon),  and  Hercules. 
Virj^  {jEn^  viiL,  51)  represents  Evander  as  still 
tlire  at  the  time  when  ^oeas  arrived  in  Italy, 
knd  as  formiug  an  alliance  with  him  against  tlie 
Latins.  Evander  was  worshipped  at  Pallantium 
in  Arca<iia  as  a  hero.  At  Rome  ho  bad  an  altar 
at  the  foot  of  the  Aventine. — 2.  A  Phocian,  was 
the  pupil  and  successor  of  Lacydes  as  the  head  of 
(he  Academic  Sehwl  at  Athens,  about  KC.  215. 

(EvAJtcfeLCs  (Eia'/^  fAof).  1.  A  Greek  oomic 
poet  of  tlie  new  comedy,  a  fragmeut  of  one  of 
whose  plays  is  preserved  by  Athemcuo  ;  edited 
by  Memeke,  Fragm.  Comic.  Grac^  vol.  ii^  |). 
117s,  edit  minor. — 2.  A  slave  of  Pericles,  who 
<filtiQguiahed  himself  by  his  abilities ;  he  is  said 
fc>  have  written  a  work  on  the  science  of  war 
(ToKTuc^  wiiieb  waa  highly  prised  by  Philo- 
pomm] 


EvKNUS  (Eiljjfvof).  1.  Son  of  Mars  (Arcs)  and 
Demonicc,  and  father  of  Marpessa.  For  de- 
tails, vid.  .Mabpessa. — 2.  Two  elegiac  poets  of 
Paros.  One  of  those  poets,  though  it  is  uncer- 
tain whether  the  elder  or  the  younger,  was  a 
contemporary  of  Socrates,  whom  he  is  said  to 
have  instructed  in  poetry ;  and  Plato  in  several 
passages  refers  to  Etcdus,  somewhat  ironically, 
as  at  once  a  sophist  or  philosopher  and  a  poet 
There  are  sixteen  epigrams  in  the  Greek  An* 
thology  bearing  the  name  of  Evenus,  but  it  ia 
difficult  to  determine  which  of  them  should  be 
assigned  to  the  elder  and  which  to  the  younger 
Evenus. 

EvK.vua  {l£,vj}v6^ :  now  J^dhari).  1.  FormfcHy 
called  Lycormas,  rises  in  Mount  CEta,  and  flows 
with  a  rapid  stream  through  .£tolia  into  tho 
sea,  one  hundred  and  twenty  stadia  west  of  An- 
tirrhium. — 2.  (Now  Sandarli),  a  river  of  Mysia, 
rising  in  Mount  Temnus,  flowing  south  through 
.^hs,  and  falling  into  the  Sinus  EUiticus  near 
Pitane.  The  city  of  Adramyttium,  which  stood 
nearly  due  west  of  its  sources,  was  supplied  with 
water  from  it  by  an  aqueduct 

EvEROBTES  {EiepyttTi^),  the  "Benefactor."  a 
title  of  honor,  frequently  conferred  by  the  Greek 
states  upon  those  from  whom  they  had  received 
beuefits.  It  was  assumed  by  many  of  tho  Greek 
kinj?8  in  Egypt  and  elsewhore.    Vid.  I*roLKM/«U8, 

Evlus  {Kiiiof),  an  epithet  of  Bacchus,  given 
him  from  the  chcerin;;  and  animating  oiy  cwa, 
cuol  (Lat  etoe),  in  the  festivals  of  the  gud. 

Exlnius  ('E^adiOf  X  one  of  the  Lapitlue.  fought 
at  tho  nuptials  of  Pirithoiis. 

Ex8UP£aANTius,  JuLius,  a  Roman  historian, 
who  lived  perhaps  about  the  fifth  or  sixth  cen- 
tury of  our  era.  He  is  the  author  of  a  short 
tract  entitled  Jh  Marii,  Lepidi,  cie  Scriorii  beliia 
civilibut,  which  many^  suppose  to  have  been 
abridged  from  the  Histories  of  Sallust  It  is 
appended  to  several  editions  of  Sallust 

E2I0N0KBKII.     Vid.  Bx&EMCE,  Ko.  1. 

F. 

FXbIbis  or  FarfIkus  (now  Fhrfd),  a  small 
river  in  Italy,  io  tho  Sabine  territory,  between 
Recite  and  Cures. 

Fadatus,  L.  Roscfcs,  one  of  Caesar's  lieuten- 
ants in  tlio  Gallic  war,  and  pnetor  in  B.C.  49. 
He  espoused  Pompey's  party,  and  was  twice 
sent  with  proposals  of  accommodation  to  Caesar. 
He  was  killeii  iu  tlie  battle  at  Mutina,  B.C.  43. 

Fabatus  CALruaNius,  a  Roman  knight,  ac- 
cused in  A.D.  64,  but  escaped  punishment  He 
was  grandfather  to  Calpurnia,  wife  of  tho  young- 
er Pliny,  many  of  whose  letters  are  addressed  to 
him. 

FABEttirs.  1.  A  debtor  of  M.  Cicero. — 2.  One 
of  tho  private  secretaries  of  C.  Julius  Cssar. 

Fabia,  two  daughters  of  M.  Fabius  Ambus- 
tus.  llie  elder  was  married  to  Ser.  Sulpicius, 
a  patrician,  and  one  of  tho  military  tnbunoe 
B.C.  876,  and  the  younger  to  the  plebeian  C.  Li- 
ciniuB  Stolo. 

FauIa  Gins,  one  of  the  most  ancient  patri- 
cian gentes  at  Rome,  which  traced  its  origin  to 
Hercules  and  the  Arcadian  Evander.  Tbe  Fabii 
occupy  a  prominent  part  iu  history  soon  after 
the  commencement  of  the  republic ;  and  three 
I  brothert  belonging  to  tbe  gena  are  said  to  have 
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been  invetted  wtth  •eten  soooeMhre  coond* 

B)iip?,  from  B.C.  485  to  479.  Tbe  house  dc- 
rivuU  its  greatest  lustre  from  the  patriotic  oour- 
ag«  sndtngiofiiteofClio  three  bondrad  and  six 
Fnbii  m  the  battle  on  the  Orcnicrn,  B.C.  477. 
VieL  ViBVLANva  Tbe  prinoipAl  £amilies  of  this 
gens  bone  tbe  nmee  of  AMuu&m,  Binrco,  Dob- 
•O,  Labeo,  Maximus,  Piotor.  and  Vibulancs. 

FxuAsm,  PArlaiuSi  a  lioman  rhetoricinn  aud 
fhiloeophep  in  tiie  time  of  llberiae  end  Calig- 
ula. Ho  wmte  works  on  philosophy  and  phyaics, 
which  are  re£arred  to  by  Seneca  aud  Phny. 

FabratIrU  (Fabratemus :  now  Falvaterra),  a 
town  in  Latium,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Trerus, 
originally  belonged  to  the  Volsciaus,  but  was 
BUMcqueotly  colonized  by  the  Romans. 

FabricIi  belonged  originally  to  the  Hemieian 
town  of  Aletrium,  whore  some  of  this  name 
lived  as  late  as  the  time  of  Cicero,  1.  C.  Fa- 
BKiciirs  LiTsoixus,  was  probably  the  first  of  his 
fiHiiily  who  qiiitt<»d  Alotriuni  aud  settled  at  R<ime. 
lie  was  one  of  the  most  popular  heixies  in  tbe 
Bwiuai  amuils,  and,  like  Ciuciunatus  and  Curius,  is 
the  represontjitive  of  the  ])iirity  and  bonosty  of 
the  good  oil!  times,  lu  his  tirst  cousulshiji,  B.C. 
282,  he  defeated  the  Lucanians,  Bruttiaos,  and 
Samnites,  gained  a  rich  booty,  and  }>rinii:lit  into 
the  treasury  more  than  four  hundred  tal- 
eots.  Fabnoioe  probably  senred  as  le^te  b 
the  unfortiumto  campaign  against  Pyrrhus  in 
28U,  and  at  its  close  ne  was  one  of  the  Roman 
ambaMsdon  e«nt  to  Pyrrbne  at  Tuentnm  to 
negotiate  a  rari-»oni  or  exchange  of  prisoners. 
The  conduct  of  Fabrioius  on  this  occasion  form- 
ad  one  of  the  most  edebmted  storiea  in  Romaa 
history,  and  was  onibcllished  in  every  pCMnUe 
way  by  subsequent  writers.  So  moc^  hom- 
areir,  ecems  eeradu,  fliat  Pyrifiui  nsed  eTery 
effort  to  c:dn  the  favor  of  Fabricius ;  that  he 
offered  him  the  most  sj^endid  presents,  and  cn- 
deaTored  to  persuade  hmi  to  enter  into  bis  serv- 
ice, aud  aeeompaoy  him  to  Greece;  but  that 
the  sturdy  Roman  was  proof  against  all  hi?  re- 
ductions, and  rejected  all  liis  offers.  Ou  the 
renewal  of  tbe  WtOt  in  the  following  year  (279), 
Fabricius  again  served  as  legate,  and  shared  in 
tlie  defeat  at  the  battle  of  Asculum.  in  '278 
Fabricius  was  consul  a  lecond  time,  and  had 
the  conduct  of  the  war  against  Pyrrhus.  The 
Idpff  Was  anxious  fur  peace ;  and  tlie  generosity 
with  which  Fabricius  sent  back  to  Pyrrhus  the 
traitor  who  had  offered  to  jwison  him,  nflforded 
an  opportunity  for  opening  negotiations,  which 
re.-ultt  1  in  the  evacuation  of  Italy  by  Pyrrhus. 
Fabrieius  then  subdued  the  alhes  of  the  king  in 
the  south  of  Italy.  He  was  censor  in  276,  and 
dietingniibed  himadf  by  tba  aevoit^  -witii  whieb 
be  attempted  to  repress  the  growmg  taste  for 
luxury.  Hit  censorship  is  particuUrly  cele- 
brated from  bis  ezpellmg  from  the  senate  P. 
Cornelius  Rufinus  on  account  of  his  poeaessiug 
ten  pounds'  weu;bt  of  cUver  phite.  The  love 
of  Innry  and  tte  degeoeney  of  monk  wbieh 
had  already  commeDced,  brought  out  still  more 
protuineotly  the  umplioity  of  life  and  the  integ- 
rity of  ehwaeler  wbieb  distinguiabed  Fabricius 
a.*  well  us  his  contemporary  Curius  Detitatus ; 
and  ancient  writers  love  to  tell  of  the  frugal 
way  in  which  they  lived  on  their  hereditary 
farms,  and  how  they  refused  the  rich  presents 
wbieb  the  Samnite  ambaesadora  offered  them.' 
S04 


(Faorieias  lied  as  poor  as  he  bad  lived;  ha  Ml 

no  dowry  for  his  daughters,  which  the  aoatik 
I  however,  furniahed ;  and,  in  order  to  pi^  the 
I  greatest  possible  reepeet  to  hie  memory,  tiie 

I  state  interred  him  within  the  poniicrium,  t\- 
though  this  was  forbidden  by  the  Twelve  Ta- 
Uea. — 8.  Lk  FABarava,  etorator  Tiamm  in  BXL 

G2,  built  a  new  bridge  of  stone,  which  0()tt> 
nected  the  citv  with  \h»  island  in  tbe  Tiber,  and 
whidi  waa,  after  bim,  eaBed  pmt  FiArieSm, 

The  name  of  its  author  is  gtill  seen  on  the  rem- 
nants of  the  bridge,  which  now  bears  the  cams 
of  ponie  quattro  eajn. — 8,  Q,  FAsaicius,  tribune 
of  the  pleba  67,  proposed,  as  early  aa  tiie  mouth 
of  January  of  that  year,  that  Cicero  should  be 
recalled  from  exile  \  but  this  attempt  was  frus> 
trated  by  P.  ClodioB  by  armed  force. 

Fadus,  Cl'spIcs,  appointerl  bv  the  Empert>r 
Claudius  procurator  of  Judica  in  A.D.  44.  Hs 
was  succeeded  by  Tiberiua  Alexander. 

VjE&tuR  (Fffisulilnus  :  now  l-iesolc),  a  city  of 
Etruria,  situated  on  a  hill  three  miles  northeast 
of  Florence,  was  probably  not  one  of  the  twelve 
cities  of  the  League.  Sulla  sent  to  it  a  uiililanr 
culuny ;  and  it  was  the  head-quarters  of  Cati- 
line's army,  lliere  are  still  to  be  seen  the  va> 
mains  of  its  ancient  walls,  of  a  theatre,  kc. 

FAlJ^oaiNS  or  FALAcaiinUM,  a  Sabine  town  at 
the  feot  of  the  Apeadaai^  on  the  Via  Salaria, 
between  ABculum'and  Beatc^  the  hirth']llMa  «f 
the  Emperor  Vespasian. 

FaluIc  or  Fniaiinc  a  town  in  Btrtnria,  ail> 
uatcd  on  a  steep  and  lofty  height  near  Mounfc 
Soracte,  was  an  ancient  Pelasgic  town,  and  ii 
said  to  have  been  ibanded  by  Halesus,  who  aet> 
tied  with  a  body  of  colonists  fp  an  Arg'>!i.  Ita 
inhabitants  were  called  Fausci,  and  were 
garded  by  many  as  of  the  same  race  aa  tibe 
JEqui,  whence  we  find  tlum  often  called  jEqui 
Fausci.  Falerii  afterward  became  one  of  the 
twelve  Etnaean  eitiee ;  but  its  iobalntants  con- 
tinued to  differ  from  the  rest  of  the  Etruscana 
both  in  their  language  and  customs  in  the  time 
of  Augu;»tuB.  After  a  loi^  struggle  with  Rome, 
the  Faliseaus  yielded  to  Can^iM,  Ra  SM. 
They  subsequently  joined  their  neighbors  sev- 
eral times  iu  warring  against  Rome,  but  were 
finally  subdued*  At  Um  ekso  of  the  first  Puaia 
war,  'itl.  they  again  revolted.  The  Romans 
now  destroyed  Falerii,  and  compelled  the  Fa- 
Uscans  to  build  a  new  town  in  the  plain.  Tbe 
ruins  of  tlie  new  city  are  to  be  seen  at  F«dlcrif 
wliile  the  remains  of  tiie  more  ancient  one  are 
at  Civita  CattkUana.  Tlie  ancient  town  of  Fli^ 
lerii  was  afterward  colonized  by  the  Romana 
under  the  name  of  "  Colonia  Etruscorum 


liaea,"  or  "  Odoma  Jnnonia  FaKeoomm,*  Iwt 
it  n^jver  beeame  again  a  place  of  importance. 
The  ancient  town  was  celebrated  for  its  worsh^ 
of  Judo  Curitb  or  Qnbitia,  and  it  was  in  honor 
of  her  tlint  the  Romans  founded  the  ct>lony 
Minerva  and  Janus  were  also  worshipped  in  tbe 
fown.  Fwlrrii  had  ffitfiiehre  linen  wiannfiMiliorie^, 
and  its  white  cowa  weN  priaed  at  Borne  as  via> 
tims  for  saorifioe^ 

FALttHoa  Aon,  a  dbtriet  b  the  oortt  of 
Campania,  oxtenditig  from  the  Masaic  luDa  ta 
the  Iliver  Vultumus.  It  produced  some  of  the 
finest  wine  b  Italy,  which  was  reckoned  ody 
second  to  the  wine  of  Setaa.  Its  choicest  va- 
riety waa  oalled  Fanstiannm,  It  becaooa  fit  for 
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drioking  in  ten  years,  and  might  be  used  wheo 
twenty  years  old. 

FjU.£i«ia  I'oBTVs,  a  harbor  in  Etruria,  south  of 
Popolouium,  opposite  the  island  Ilva. 

fAUSCL      VitJ.  Falebil 

Fallscus,  OaATios,  a  contemporary  of  Ovid, 
aod  the  author  of  a  poejn  up«>n  the  chase,  en- 
titled Cynegfticon  Liber,  in  live  hundred  and 
forty  hexameter  lines.  Printed  in  Burmann's 
aod  Wemsdorf's  Foet.  LaLMin,;  [and  \rith 
Olympius  Nemcsianus,  by  Stem,  Uahe,  1832, 

8TO.J 

Vxmnx.    1.  A  woman  of  Mintunue,  who  ho«- 

S'tably  entertained  Planus  when  he  came  to 
intonuB  in  his  flight,  B.C.  S8,  though  he  had 
fvrmeriy  pronouiiced  her  guilty  of  adultery. — 2. 
The  scood  J  wife  of  Helvidius  Priscus. 

Vksnivi.  1.  C  tribune  of  the  plebe,  B.C. 
187. — 2.  L.,  deserted  from  the  Roman  anny  in 
84,  with  L.  Mogius,  and  went  over  to  Mithra- 
dates,  whom  they  persuaded  to  enter  into  nego- 
tiations with  Sortorius  in  Spain.  Fannius  aAer- 
ward  oonunanded  a  detactmiont  of  the  army  of 
Mithnuiates  against  Lucullus. — 3.  C,  one  of  the 
persons  who  signed  the  accusation  broiight 
against  P.  Clodiud  in  61.  In  59  he  was  men- 
Uuoed  by  L.  V'ettius  as  an  accomplice  in  the  al- 
leged oonspiraey  against  Pompey.— t.  C,  tribune 
of  the  pieos  69,  opposed  the  lex  at^raria  of 
Casar.  He  belongcnl  to  Pompey's  party,  and  iu 
49  went  as  prsetor  to  Sicily. — 6.  C,  a  contem- 
porary of  the  younger  Pliny,  the  author  of  a 
work,  very  popular  at  the  time,  on  the  deaths  of 
persons  executed  or  exiled  by  Nero. 
FA.xNics  CiEpio.  Vid.  C^pio. 
FAMjiiLs  Stkabo.  \'tcL  Strabo. 
Faxktcs  Qtaoratus.  Vid.  Qcadratcs. 
Fascm  FoRTC.^/B  (now  Fano),  an  important 
town  in  Umbria,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mctaurua, 
with  a  oelebr»t<xl  temple  of  Fortuna,  whence  the 
town  derived  its  name.  Augustus  sent  to  it  a 
oolooy  of  veterans,  and  it  was  then  called  "  Co- 
loma  Julia  Fanestris."  Here  was  a  triumphal 
arch  in  booor  of  Augmtus. 

FASKAauB.  Vid.  Fabarm. 
^  FascIxcs,  an  early  Latin  divinitv,  and  iden- 
tMl  with  Mutinus  or  Tutinus.  Uo  was  wor- 
•Upped  as  the  protector  from  sorcery,  witch- 
craiPt,  and  evil  dsmons  ;  and  represented  in  the 
form  t»f  a  phallus,  the  genuine  Latin  for  which 
is  fatcinum,  as  this  symbol  was  believed  to  bo 
OBoft  efficacious  in  averting  all  evil  influences. 

Facla  or  Fal'na,  accordmg  to  some,  a  concu- 
bbe  of  Hercules  in  Italy ;  according  to  others, 
the  wife  or  sister  of  Faunu5.    Vid.  Faunxs. 

Fac.ws,  son  of  Picus,  grandson  of  Satumus, 
aod  father  of  Latinus,  was  the  third  in  the  series 
of  tlie  kings  of  the  Laurentes.  Faunus  acts  a 
very  prominent  part  in  the  mythical  history  of 
latium,  and  was  in  later  times  worshipped  in 
two  distinct  capacities  :  first,  as  the  god  of  fields 
tod  Bh«>phcrds,  because  he  had  promoted  agri- 
«attare  and  the  breeding  of  cattle ;  and  sec- 
flodly  as  an  oracular  divinity,  because  ho  was 
one  of  the  great  founders  of  the  relt-jpnti  of  the 
•ooBtry.  The  f*.*«tival  of  the  Fauualia,  cele- 
brated on  the  fifth  of  Deccmb<T  bv  tlio  f>(nii)(rv 
{wople,  had  reference  to  him  as  the  god  of  ag- 
riculture and  cattle.  As  a  prophetic  god,  he 
was  Wlicv.'.l  t<,  rcvcil  the  future  to  man,  partly 
io  dreams,  and  partly  by  voices  of  imkuown  or- 


igin,  in  certain  sacred  groves,  <iue  near  Tibur, 
around  the  well  Al bunco,  and  another  on  the 
Aveutine,  near  Rome.  What  Faunue  was  to 
the  male  sex,  his  wife  Faula  or  F'auna  was  to 
the  female.  At  Rome  there  was  a  round  tem- 
ple of  Faunus,  surrounded  with  columns,  on 
Mount  Ca>lius ;  and  another  was  built  to  him, 
in  B.C.  196,  on  the  island  iu  the  Tiber,  where 
sacrifices  were  offered  to  him  on  the  ides  of  Feb- 
ruary. As  the  god  manifested  himself  iu  various 
ways,  the  idea  arose  of  a  pluraUty  of  Fauns 
(Fauni),  who  are  described  as  half  men,  half 
goats,  and  with  horns.  F'aunus  gradually  came 
to  be  identified  with  the  Arcadian  Pan,  and  the 
Fauni  with  the  Greek  Satyrs. 

Fausta.  1.  CoaNgUA,  daugliter  of  the  dic- 
tator Sulla,  "uid  twin  sister  of  F'austua  Sulla, 
was  bom  about  B.C.  88.  She  was  fij-st  married 
to  C.  Memmius,  and  afterward  to  Milo.  She 
was  infamous  for  her  adulteries,  and  the  histo- 
rian Sallust  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  her  par- 
amours, and  to  have  received  a  severe  flogging 
from  Milo  when  he  was  detected  on  one  occasion 
in  the  house  of  the  latter.  ViUius  was  another 
of  her  pai'amours,  whence  Horace  calls  him 
"  Sullffl  gencr"  {Sat.,  i.,  2,  64).— 2.  FlavIa  Max- 
iMiAxA,  daughter  of  Maximianus,  and  wife  of 
Constantine  the  Great,  to  whom  she  bore  Con- 
stantinus,  Constantius,  aad  Constans. 

FAUtsTiNA.  1.  Amnu  Gaijuiia,  Commonly  dis- 
tinguished as  Fatutina  JSenior,  the  wife  of  An- 
toninus Pius,  died  in  tlie  third  year  of  his  reign, 
A.D.  141.  Notwithstanding  the  profligacy  of 
her  life,  her  husband  loaded  her  with  honors 
both  before  and  after  her  decease.  It  was  in 
honor  of  her  that  Antoninus  established  a  hospi- 
tal for  the  education  and  support  of  young  fe- 
males, who  were  called  after  her  puelloe  alimeitr 
tarice  Fawttiniana. — 2.  Axnia,  or  Fatistiiia  Ju- 
nior, daughter  of  the  elder  Faiistina,  was  mar- 
ried to  M.  Aurelius  in  A.D.  145  or  146,  and  she 
died  in  a  village  on  the  skirts  of  Mount  Tuurm 
in  175,  having  accompanied  the  emperor  to  Syr- 
ia. Her  profligacy  was  so  open  and  infamous, 
that  the  gotnl  nature  or  blindness  of  her  hus- 
band, who  cherished  her  fondlv  while  alive,  and 
loaded  her  with  honors  after  her  death,  appears 
truly  marvellous. — 3.  Annia,  grand-daughter  or 
great'grand-duughter  of  M.  Aurelius,  the  third 
of  the  numerous  wives  of  Elagabalus. 

FAuarrCLUs.    Vid  Romulis. 

Fa  vent!  A  (Faveutlnus :  now  Faetize),  a  town 
in  Gallia  Cisalpina,  on  the  River  Anemo  and  on 
the  Via  Jilnuba,  celebrated  for  its  linen  manu- 
factories. 

FAVu.Hfi  PoBTua  (now  Porto  Favone),  a  harbor 
on  the  coast  of  Corsica. 

FavonIcs,  M.,  an  imitator  of  Cato  Uticensis, 
whose  character  and  conduct  be  copied  so  sei^ 
vilely  OS  to  receive  the  nicknome  of  Cato's  apei 
Ho  was  always  a  warm  supporter  of  the  party 
of  the  optimates,  and  actively  opposed  all  the 
measures  of  the  first  triumvirate.  On  tlie  break- 
ing out  of  the  civil  war  iu  B.C.  49,  he  joined 
Pompev,  notwithstanding  his  personal  aversion 
to  the  fatter,  and  opposed  all  proposals  of  rec- 
onciliation between  Ciesar  and  Pompey.  He 
served  in  the  campaign  against  Ctesar  in  Greece 
in  48,  and  after  the  defeat  of  his  pjirty  at  Phar- 
salus  he  accompanied  PomiH^y  in  his  flight,  and 
showed  him  the  greatest  kindness  aou  attca- 
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1MB.  Upop  Pompey'B  daitii,  hefrtuTDed  to  Italy, 

'■■d  was  pardoned  by  Ca;sur.  He  took  no 
put  iu  tiie  ooospiracy  against  CcMar'a  life^  but 
after  the  mnrder  of  toe  latter  be  eapotned  the 

side  nf  Hrutlis  nod  Cassius.  He  was  taken  pris- 
oner in  the  battie  of  i'bilippi  in  42,  and  was  put 
to  death  fay  OetaTiania. 

FavohInus,  a  philosopher  and  Bophist  in  the 
reign  of  Uadriaa,  was  a  native  of  Aries  in  GauL 
He  resided  at  different  periods  of  his  life  in 
Hotiio,  Greece,  and  Ada  Minor,  and  obtained 
high  distinctions.  Ho  was  intimate  with  some 
of  bis  most  distinguished  coutempuraries,  among 
othera  with  Flotvch,  who  dedicated  to  him  his 
treatise  on  the  principle  of  cold,  and  with  He- 
vodea  Atticus,  to  whom  he  bequeathed  his  U- 
braiy  and  bouaa  at  Borne.  He  wrote  aereral 
works  on  Tttioai  ndiilaeti^  but  hoim  of  thttii  are 
extant. 

FkaaiB,  the  goddess,  or,  rather,  the  averter  of 

fbrer.  She  had  three  sanctuarios  at  Rome,  in 
wUeh  amulets  were  dedicated  which  people  bad 
won  duiiqp  a  f&fw, 

FKnnfrs,  an  ancient  Italian  divinity,  to  whom 
the  month  of  February  was  sacred,  for  in  the 
latter  half  of  that  month  general  pvorifieatioos 
an.l  lustratioiuj  wore  celebrated.  The  name  is 
connected  with  febntare  (to  purify),  and  februa 
(parifieations).  FBhram  was  alio  regarded  as  a 
gud  of  the  lower  world,  and  the  festival  of  tlie 
<iead  ^Feralia)  was  celebrated  m  February. 

FkLMtAs,  the  personification  of  happiness,  to 
whom  a  temple  was  erected  by  Lucullus  in  B.C. 
76,  which  was  burned  down  in  the  reign  of 
Claatfui.  Felioitas  is  freaucntly  seed  on  Ro- 
man medals  in  the  form  or  a  matron,  with  the 
staff  of  Mercury  {caducetu)  and  a  cornucopia. 

Felix,  AntOnics,  procurator  of  Judsea  in  the 
reigDs  of  Claudius  aud  Xero^  was  a  brother  of 
the  freedmaa  Pallas,  and  was  himself  a  freed- 
man  of  the  Emperor  Claudius.  Uence  he  is 
also  ealled  Clmiditu  Felix.  In  fait  private  and 
his  pii})lic  character  alike  Felix  was  unscrupu- 
lous and  pixtiiigatc  Having  fallen  in  lovo  with 
DmoUa,  daughter  of  Agrippa  L,  and  wife  of 
Azizup,  king  of  Emcsa,  ho  mduced  her  to  leave 
her  husband ;  and  she  was  still  living  witli  him 
fo  60,  when  81  Banl  praMhed  before  bim  "  of 
righteousness,  temperance,  and  judgment  to 
oome."  His  goTemmeat,  though  cruel  and  op- 
presaiTe,  was  strong;  he  suppressed  all  distur^ 
t)ances,  and  cleared  the  country  of  robbers.  He 
was  recalled  in  62,  and  succeeded  by  Forcius 
Peatm ;  and  tibe  Jews  having  Icxiged  aeenadkoi 
against  him  at  Rome,  he  was  eavetl  from  condign 
punishment  only  by  the  influenoe  of  his  brother 
PaUas  with  ITenx 

Felix,  M.  Minucius,  a  BoBUm  lawyer,  who 
flourishod  about  AJ).  230,  wrote  a  dialogue  en- 
titled OetaviuM,  which  occupies  a  consptctious 
plaod  among  the  early  Apologies  for  Christiau- 
Edited  by  Gronovius,  Lugd.  Bat,  1707  ;  by 
mnesti,  ibid,"  1778  ;  and  by  Muralto,  Turic, 
1836. 

Felsina.    Vid.  RoxoxiA. 

FKLTaiA  (Feltriuus:  now  FeUre\  a  town  in 
Efetia,  a  titue  north  of  the  River  Plavis. 

F>-NE8TKLLA,  a  Roman  historian,  who  lived  in 
the  time  of  Augustus,  and  died  AD.  21,  in  the 
iSTentietti  year  of  his  a^e.  His  work,  entitled 
Ammin,  extended  to  at  Mart  twenty'two  bookie 


Hm  ftnr  fragments  piw^aJ  rdala  to  svaii 

subsequent  to  the  Carthaginian  wars;  and  we 
know  that  it  embraced  the  greater  part  of 
6ro%  eareer.  A  trsatiso  D*  iSaetrduffli «( 

aistratibus  Romanonan  Libri  11^  ascriWd  to 
FeneeteU%  ia  a  modem  foigery.  [Tbe  geoiiM 
{ fragments  are  pabBriied  in  Pbpma'^  Frognttu. 

I  Bittoricorum  Vet.  Lat„  Amst,  1692,  and  in  Hsr 
ercamp's  and  Frot*cher'8  editions  of  Sallustl 

FxHin,  a  savage  people  living  by  the  cbiMb 
I  whom  Tacitus  {^hrm^  46)  reeisna  anoif  (ha 

Germans.    Tliey  appear  to  have  dwelt  in  tlx 
•  further  part  of  Kastem  Frussia,  and  to  have  bt«a 
the  same  as  the  modem  Finns. 

Ferentini'm  (Ferentlnas,  P'erentiDw).  1.  {Now 
j  Fcrento),  a  town  of  Etruria.  south  of  \  oUioii,  ik 
birth-place  of  the  Kmperor  Otho.  It  i»  oilkd 
both  a  colonia  and  a  municipiimi.  There  f.y. 
still  remains  of  its  walls,  of  a  theatre,  and  oi  *e- 
pulcbrea  at  Fertnto. — 2.  (Now  Fntnixno),  n 
ancient  town  of  the  Homiei  in  Lntiiuii,  !w»iitliwt*t 
of  Anagnia,  colonised  by  the  Komaus  iu  the  mc- 
ood  Puirfe  war.  Tbere  are  still  remalDs  of  iti 
ancient  walls.  In  its  neigliljorliood  Tfas  tbe 
Booroe  of  the  sacred  brook  FuuuniMA,  at  vludi 
thaLatfaianMd  tohoM  thair  meelli«a 

FeRE.NTUM.      Vid.  FoUEKTCM. 

FsBXTaiiA,  a  suroanae  of  Jupiter,  derived 
from /mre,  to  strike ;  for  penona  wlio  tosk  w 
oath  called  upon  Jupiter  to  strike  them  if  tbfj 
swore  falsely,  as  they  atrook  the  vietiiD  vhidi 
tiiey  sacrificed  to  him.  OOaia  dcrired  itfism 
fare,  because  he  WM  tbe  gimr  of  peace,  i.r  be- 
cause people  dedieated  ^ftuboMt^  to  him  spuiis 
opima. 

FeronIa,  an  andeot  Italian  divinitv,  nho 
ginally  belonged  to  tlio  Sabines  and  Fslaen^ 
and  was  introduced  by  them  among  the  R(h 
mans.  It  is  difficult  to  form  a  defioite  oojiaa 
of  the  nature  uf  tliis  goddess.  Some  cooadir 
her  to  have  been  the  goddess  of  Uberty;  othan 
look  upon  her  as  the  goddess  of  oommerM  and 
traffic,  and  others,  again,  regard  her  as  a  pixldeaa 
of  tbe  earth  or  the  lower  world.  Her  chici 
sanotnariea  were  at  Tanadni^  nnd  near  Mnrt 
Soracte. 

Ferox,  UftBEius,  a  Roman  jurist,  who  prdblp 
bly  flouriibed  betwaen  tha  tfana  of  Tiberimad 

Vespasiaa 

FerrAtub  Moms  (now  JebeWwjwah),  ooe  o{ 
the  principal  moonlaiB'diahis  in  the  L<ee«r 
Atlas  system,  in  North  Afri<  a,  nn  the  border* 
of  Maurctauia  Caesarieosis  and  Mauretaois  bi- 
tifeous. 

FescknnIck  or  Fe-scennTa  (FescennTuu^),  « 
town  of  the  Falisci  iu  Etruria,  and  oousequeatif, 
Bke  Ftalerii,  of  Pelasgie  origin.  mFsian. 
From  this  town  tJie  Roinaus  are  swd  to  have 
derived  tbe  Fesoennine  songs.  The  B>t«  of 
the  town  is  uneertain ;  it  may  perhaps  be  plsoeo 
at  8.  Silve$to.  Many  writers  place  it  at  Ciiiti 
Ca*iellana,  but  this  was  the  site  of  FaleriL 

FssTus,  Sext.  Pomfkius,  a  Roman  graoiiiiii* 
rian,  probably  livad  in  the  fourth  ceotniy  of  our 
era.  His  name  is  attnohed  to  a  <^^***'5L*j 
glossary  of  Latin  words  and  phrases,  dWW 
luto  tw  enty  books,  and  oommooly  called  S^it% 
rompeii  Fetti  de  Verborwn  Signijicationf.  ItWM 
abridged  by  Festus  from  a  work  ^nth  the 
title  by  M.  Verrius  Flaccus,  a  celebrated  gmn* 
mariaa in  tha  r«gn  of  A^patua.  Festmoadi 
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PIBMIOUB  MATEBXtSS,  JIJLIU& 


•  ievr  alteratiaos  and  criti'^isms  of  his  owvt, 
iiMcrteii  muiMrous  extracts  from  other 
writbgs  of  Verriu*,  but  altofrekher  omitted 
(boM  wordft  which  had  falleu  iutu  disuse,  in 
tmdSag  to  iiwk«  tbe§e  the  subject  of  a  separate 
volume.  Toward  tbe  eml  of  the  eighth  century, 
Paul,  sou  of  Wamefrid,  bettiT  kuowu  as  Paulus 
DiaooQus,  from  having  otllinuted  us  a  deacon  of 
the  ehnrch  at  Aquileio,  abridge<l  tin-  abridgment 
of  Featua.  The  origiual  work  uf  \  en  ius  Fhic- 
0m  baa  fMrkhed  with  the  exception  of  <Hie  or 
two  inwnsiderablc  fiagmeuts.  Of  the  nbatract 
by  Fe;^tu:<,  one  imperfect  MS.  only  haa  come 
WVD  to  ua.  The  oumerous  blanka  in  Una  MS. 
have  been  ii^eniously  filled  up  Scaliger  and 
Ucsiaoa,  pMtlv  from  cuujecture  aod  parti j  from 
IheeomqxNMiiig  para^phs  of  Fkudoi,  whose 
performance  apjxnra  iu  a  (N)mplete  form  iu 
flumv  iiiSS.  The  best  editioa  of  Festoa  ia  by 
S.  a  MOHer,  Lipa.,  1849,  in  vUeh  tiie  text 
•f  Festos  is  placed  face  to  face  with  the  cor- 
nipnnriing  text  of  Pauiuik  ao  «a  to  admit  of 
wmf  «mi|MriMi.  The  wk  if  one  of  frant 
value,  containing  a  rich  treasure  of  learning 
apoa  numy  poiuta  ooaneeted  with  antiquities, 
mythology,  and  grammar. 

Festvs,  Poaoius,  succeeded  Antonius  Felix 
as  {Kocurator  of  JuiU'ea  in  AD.  62,  and  died  not 
kmg  alter  his  ap{>uiutmeDt  It  was  he  who  bore 
testimony  to  the  innocence  of  St  PuA,  when 
be  defended  himself  hefore  liim  in  the  MUM  year. 

FxBafiXVS.  I'iJlfA&l'lNLM. 

FxcAXA  (FicanensiaX  one  of  tlic  andent  Latin 
towns  destixjyed  by  Ancus  Man-ius. 

FicuxiA  (Ficulea*,  -fit  is,  Ficolensis),  au  an- 
cieat  town  of  the  Sabioes,  east  of  Fideme,  said 
t>  bnro  boon  founded  fay  tlw  A hTHTginiW,  but 
taiij  sunk  into  decay. 

Fidenm;  sometimes  nmirA  (FIdMaa,  -fitis: 
(now  Castd  Giubitto),  an  ancient  town  iu  the 
land  of  the  Sabioes,  forty  stadia  (five  miles) 
■attihaast  of  Rome,  situated  en  a  ateep  hill,  be- 
t"Xf-en  the  Tiber  and  the  Anio.  It  la  said  to 
have  been  fuuiuled  by  Alba  Looga,  and  also  to 
bare  been  eonqnerad  and  eoloniied  hy  Bomn- 
111' ;  hot  the  population  appears  to  have  been 
oartly  ^macao,  and  it  was  probably  oolonijEed 
(y  tho  StriMoan  Veil,  with  wUdi  efty  we  find 
it  m  doso  alliarif^e.  It  frequently  revolted  and 
vat  frequently  talceo  by  the  Rotnann.  Ita  last 
rurolt  waa  in  "BJO.  4119,  and  fa  the  f»!lawing 
v«  :ir  it  was  destroyed  by  tbe  Roinjuis.  Sub?e- 
qoeotly  the  town  was  rebuilt;  but  it  ia  not 
maotioaed  agam  till  tbe  reign  of  TSherina, 
when,  in  consequence  of  tbe  fall  of  a  temporary 
wooden  theatre  in  the  town,  twenty  thousand, 
or,  aca>rding  to  tome  tooounts,  fifty  thousand 
persons  lost  their  lives. 

FidextIa  (Fitlentinus :  now  Borgo  8.  Domino), 
a  town  in  Cisalpine  Oaul,  on  the  Via  ^Emilia, 
brtweoo  Parma  and  Placentia,  memorable  for 
the  victory  whioh  SulU'a  geoerala  gamad  over 
Carbo,  EC.  82. 

firais  iha  personificatioo  of  fidelity  or  iaith- 
fiilnesa.  Numa  is  said  to  have  built  a  temple 
to  FIdea  publica  on  the  Capitol,  and  another 
ma  faoilt  there  in  the  oonsnlaUp  of  M.  iEmilius 
fieaorus,  B.C.  115.  She  was  represented  as  a 
matron  wearing  a  wreath  of  olive  or  laurel 
liavflai  and  carr^iqg  ia  hwhwd  oomaan^  or  a 
laihil  with  frin4 


r  Fmfcs,  an  aneieut  foiTu  <>f  jiliut,  occurs  is 
I  the  connection  of  Dxu»  Kidiut  or  Medim  I'ldiua 
'  that  is,  me  Dius  [\id^)  fiUuA,  or  the  son  of  Jupi- 
ter, that  is,  Heroul<'.4.  Hence  the  expression 
mediM$  fdiu$  is  equivalent  to  me  Hercuie$,  adl. 
juvet.  Sometimes  Fidius  h  used  alone.  SoOM 
of  the  ancients  connected  jUhiu  with  Hdet. 

FiqClub,  C.  MABchjs.  1.  Consul  B.01  IB% 
and  again  consul  166,  when  he  carried  on  war 
with  the  Dalmatie  in  Hiyrioum. — 2.  Consul  64^ 
suppported  Cicero  in  his  eonsnlsfaip. 

FiGi^LDg,  P.  XioidIus,  a  Pythagorean  philfw- 
opher  of  high  reputation,  who  flounshed  about 
Ra  60.  Ifathematioal  and  pfayaieal  faT«atigft- 
tioDs  appear  to  have  occupied  a  largo  .share  of 
his  attention ;  and  such  was  his  fame  as  au  as- 
trologer, that  it  was  generally  believed,  fa  Uter 
times  at  least,  that  he  had  predicted  the  futUM 
greatness  of  Ootavianos  on  heanqg  the  an* 
nouneement  of  his  birth.  He,  ttoreorer,  poe- 
sessed  etn^iderable  influence  in  political  af- 
Dairs  ;  was  one  of  the  senators  selected  by  Cio- 
era  to  talce  down  the  depositions  of  the  wit- 
nesses who  gave  evidenoe  with  regard  to  Cati- 
line's conspiracy,  B.C.  63 ;  was  praator  69 ; 
took  an  active  part  m  the  civil  war  on  the  side 
of  Pompoy ;  was  compelled  Iqr  Onaar  to  Uva 
abroad,  and  died  in  exile  44. 

FucaaiA,  C.  Flavils.  1.  A  homo  noviM,  who 
rose  to  the  highest  honoia  throogfa  his  own 
merits  and  Udcuts.  Cicero  praises  him  both 
as  a  jurist  and  an  orator.  He  was  consul  B.C. 
104,  and  waa  subHequently  accused  of  extortion 
in  Iu'm  province,  but  was  acquitted. — 2.  I*roh:ib!y 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  one  of  the  most  vio- 
lent partisans  of  Marius  and  Cinna  during  tfaa 
civil  war  with  Sulla.  In  B.C,  86  bo  waa  sent 
into  Asia  as  legate  of  Valerius  Flacous,  and 
took  advantage  of  the  onpopolarity  of  Ida  oom« 
mander  with  the  soldiers  to  excite  a  mutiny 
against  him.  Flacous  waa  kflled  at  Chaloedoi^ 
and  was  sueoeeded  in  tha  ooBwnand  hy  Fimbria, 
who  carried  on  the  war  with  stiocess  against 
the  generals  of  Mithradate&  In  84  Solla  cross* 
ed  over  inm  Greece  into  Alia,  and,  after  eon> 
eludinn-  penee  with  Mithradates,  marched  against 
Fimbria.  The  latter  was  deaerted  by  his  ^oopa» 
aod  pot  an  end  to  his  lifei 

Fines,  the  name  of  a  great  number  of  places, 
either  on  the  borders  of  Roman  proriooea  or 
of  diffBrent  tribeiL  These  phuNa  «t  araally 
found  only  in  tho  Itineraries,  and  are  not  oi 
sufficient  importance  to  be  ennmantad  here. 

Fniflirea  TamnfiiB;  a  matiiemirtician  and 
astrologer,  contemporary  with  M.  A''arro  and 
Cicero.  At  Varro's  request  Firman  us  took  the 
lioroscope  of  Romulus,  aod  from  the  drcmn* 
stances  of  tho  life  and  death  of  tiia  fimndar  do* 
termined  the  era  of  Rome. 

FmKilNUs  Sncroaius,  Csiics,  of  Wiartaii 
ago  and  country.  Ilia  ai^wr  of  one  hondnd  ia* 
pi[)id  riddles,  each  comprised  in  throe  hexame. 
tor  lines,  collected,  as  wo  are  told  in  the  pro« 
logue,  for  the  purpose  of  promotit^  the  festivi* 
ties  of  the  Saturnalia.  Pnnted  fa  the  Poi(.Xat 
J/io.  of  Wen.^orf,  vol.  vL 

Fnixici78  MATxamis,  Jviius,  or  perhaps  Vil- 
lAVH,  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  Mathf»to* 
Libri  VIJI^  which  is  a  fonoal  introduction  to 
judicial  astrol<^,  according  to  the  disdpUne 
of  tha  Egyptiaaa  and  fiahyIonian9.   Iho  -  writer 
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fif  fld  in  ^  time  of  OoBtteatiM  tiie  Oreat,  and 

had  during  a  portion  of  his  life  priK.ticcfl  ns  a. 
iBrtDflic  pieader.  There  is  abo  aacribed  to  this 
Firmieas  Matenom  a  work  in  flMrar  ct  CRnristiaB- 
ity,  entitled  J)e  Error*  Frafmainm  Mtligionum 
ad  CmstantiuM  «t  Oontlani$m.  This  work  was, 
however,  profaaUy  writteD  bj  a  different  per- 
loa  of  the  same  name,  ainoa  fba  author  of  the 
vork  OQ  astrology  iras  a  pagaa 

FiBJCuu  (FimiOnus:  now  Fermo),  a  town  in 
Picenum,  throe  miles  from  the  coast,  and  south 
of  thf  River  Tiuun,  colonizcil  by  tho  Romans 
at  the  L>egiuuiag  of  the  lirst  I'unio  war.  On  the 
aoaat  waa  ite  atrau^  fortified  harbor,  Castei.- 
1.UU  FiRadmni  or  fiaiiAirounc  (now  I*4m1o  di 
i'Vrmo.) 

FiaHus,  M.,  a  native  of  Selenda^  the  friend 
and  ally  of  Zenobio,  seized  ujx)n  Alexnndroa. 
and  proclaimed  himself  emperor,  but  wuu  de- 
feated and  slain      Aurelian,  A.D.  273. 

Flaccus,  Cai-purnIus,  a  rhetorician  in"  the 
reign  of  Hudi  iun,  whoe«  fifty-one  doelamatioas 
are  frequent  ly  printed  witii  tiioae  of  Qdntiliua 

Flaocds,  FuLvius.  1.  M.,  consul  with  App. 
Claudius  Oaudex,  BO.  264,  in  which  year  the 
fint  Pimie  war  broke  oaL--4.  Q.,  aon  of  Ifa 
1,  consul  237,  fought  against  the  Lij^rians  in 
Italy.  In  224  he  was  oouaul  a  secood  time, 
aod  eonqnered  tfaeGaub  and  larabriane  b  the 
nortli  nf  Italy.  In  215  ho  was  praetor,  nftcr 
having  been  twice  consul;  and  in  the  AiUowiog 
vear  (214)  Iw  waa  ro^eeted  pnrtor.  In  219 
he  waa  consul  for  the  third  time,  and  carried 
on  the  war  io  Campania  against  the  Carthatfin- 
ianik  He  and  hia  ooUeaguc,  Appius  OlaumuB 
Pulcher,  took  Hjinno's  camp  by  storm,  and  then 
laid  siege  to  Capua,  which  they  took  in  the  fol- 
fcjwing  year  (212).  In  209  he  waa  consul  for 
the  I'ljurth  time,  and  continued  the  war  against 
the  CarthaAnniaos  in  the  south  of  Italv .— :i  On., 
broliier  of  No.  2,  was  pnetor  212,  and  kid  Apu- 
lia for  his  province :  he  was  defeated  by  Han- 
nibal near  Uerdonea.  In  coosoquence  of  his 
cowardice  m  this  battle  he  was  accused  before 
the  people,  and  went  into  voluntary  erile  before 
the  trial. — 1.  Q.,  son  of  No.  2,  was  prfetor  182, 
and  carried  ou  war  in  Spain  against  the  Celti- 
berians,  whom  ho  defeated  in  sevorui  battles. 
He  was  consul  17',>  with  his  brother  L.  Maiilius 
Acidinus  Fulviuuus,  who  had  been  adopted  by 
Manlius  Acidinua.  In  his  oonsuldnp  he  de» 
feated  the  Lignrians.  In  174  he  was  censor 
with  A.  Fostumius  Albinus.  Shortly  alterward 
be  became  deranged,  and  hung  himidf  m  his 
bed-chamber. — 5.  M.,  nejiliew  of  No.  4,  and  a 
friend  of  the  Gracchi,  was  consul  125,  when  he 
enbdoed  the  TVanealpine  ligurianB.  He  waa 
one  of  the  triumvirs  for  carrying  into  execution 
the  agrarian  law  of  Tiberius  Oraoehua,  and  was 
ahfa  togetkar  villi  a  Gnwefaui  b  18L  He 
was  a  man  of  bold  and  detenninod  character, 
and  waa  mora  Mady  to  have  reooorse  to  vio- 
leoee  and  open  Ibree  flm  0.  aTaedni&— 6. 
pnetor  la  Sardinia  187,  and  consul  180.— 7. 
Stt,  oooMil  IM,  aobdued  the  Vardnana  in  Ulyi^ 
ienitt. 

Fi-Acous,  GranIcs,  a  contomp<;)rary  of  Julius 
Coear,  wrote^  a  book,  J)e  Jure  Papiriano,  which 
waa  a  eollection  of  the  laws  of  the  ancient  kings 
of  Rome,  made  by  Papirius.    Vid,  PanuDlL 

Flaooob,  HoRlTiim   Fid  ~ 
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r    Fuuiom,  HouHMHdfim,  oonenlar  legate  of  Uf» 

'  per  Germany  at  Nero's  death,  A.D.  68.  Ha  WW 
aocretly  attached  to  the  cause  of  Vespnf  isn.  for 
iHiiih  reaaoo  he  made  no  effectual  attempt  to 
put  down  the  insurrection  of  Civilia  Vid.  Cm- 
ua.  His  troops,  who  were  in  favor  of  Vitelli- 
ua,  compelled  nim  to  give  up  the  eommaud  to 
VocuLA,  and  shortly  aftoward  pot  huu  to  death. 

Flaccus,  C,  Norbani's,  a  general  of  Octavi- 
anus  and  Antony  in  the  campaign  against  Bnh 
tuB  and  Cassiua,  fi.C.  42.   Ue  waa  ooDml  in  Ml 

Flaoous,  Pkrki'ls.    Vid.  Persits. 

FI.ACCUS  SictjLUB,  an  agrimcnsor  by  profca- 
sioo,  i»t>bably  lired  about  the  re^  of  Nerra. 
He  wrote  a  treatise  entitled  J)e  ConditionihuM 
Agrorum,  of  which  the  commencement  is  pre> 
serred  in  the  ooUeetioa  of  Agrimeoeorae.  FUL 

Flaccls,  V  alerius.  L  Li,  eurulecsdile  SlGL 
201,  pretor  200,  and  eooaid  wHIi  M.  Pte«i- 
U8  Cato.  In  his  consulship,  and  in  tlie  follow- 
iug  year,  he  carried  on  war,  with  great  aucoe«^ 
agakMt  the  Oanbio  the  north  of  Itaty.  b  184 
he  was  the  collcac^'ue  of  M.  Cato  in  the  elisor- 
shij^  and  in  the  same  year  was  made  prioc«ps 
senatia.  He  died  180— Sl  L,  oonenl  181,  with 
P.  Lioinrus  Crassus.— 8.  L,  consul  100,  with 
C.  Mariua,  when  he  took  an  actiro  part  in  put- 
ting down  the  inaorreetiQii  of  Satumiuus.  In 
y7  he  was  cens<jr  with  M.  Autonius,  the  orator, 
in  86  he  waa  choeen  ooosul  in  place  of  MhHus, 
who  had  died  in  fau  scveqth  consulship,  and 
was  sent  by  Cinna  into  Asia  to  oppose  Sullai 
and  to  brii^  the  war  against  ilithradates  to  a 
olosei  The  avarice  and  severity  of  Flaccua 
made  him  impopdar  with  the  soldiers,  who  at 
length  rose  in  mutiny  at  tlic  insticration  of  Fim- 
bria. Flaccus  was  then  put  to  death  by  order 
of  Fimbria.  Vid.  Fdcbria. — 4.  L.,  the  intenw^ 
who  proposed  that  Sulla  sliould  be  made  dicta 
tor,  62,  and  who  was  afterward  made  by  Sulla 
his  magister  equitum.— «.  G,  prartor  98.  eonad 
9i>,  and  afterward  proconsul  in  Spain. — C.  L., 
proitur  (i3,  and  afterward  propnetor  in  Asia, 
whero  be  waa  succeeded  by  Q.  (Xeera.  In  88 
he  was  accused  by  D.  Lslius  of  extortion  in 
Asia  ;  but,  thoi^h  undoubtedly  guilty,  be  waa 
defended  by  CSoero  (m  the  oratwo  ero  Jf^ectK 
which  is  8till  extant)  aod  Q,  HorleiMiai,  and 
was  acquitted.— 7.  0,  a  noeti  waa  a  natrre  of 
Padua,  and  Kred  hi  the  t&ne  of  Vespasian.  H« 
13  the  author  of  the  Argonautica,  au  unfinished 
heroic  poem  iu  ejght  books,  on  the  Argonautic 
expeditioD,  b  wUeh  he  follows  the  general  phin 
and  arrangomrnt  of  Apoll<mius  Rbodius.  The 
^hth  book  terminatee  abruptly  at  the  point 
where  Medea  ia  urging  Jason  to  make  her  the 
companion  of  hia  homeward  joum»^y.  Flaeew 
is  only  a  seoond-rate  poet.  His  diction  is  pure ; 
hn  general  style  is  free  from  affectation ;  hia 
versification  is  polished  and  liannonious;  K^f 
descriptions  are  hvely  and  vigorous ;  but  he  dis- 
plays no  originality,  nor  any  of  the  higher  attri- 
butes of  genius.  Editions  by  Bunnanno%  Laid. 
1724;  by  Harles,  Alteoh,  1781;  and  bj  Wa» 
ncr,  GotLiug,  1806. 

Flaccus,  Vnafci,  a  freedman  by  bbtft,  and  ft 
distinguished  grammarian  in  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus, who  intrusted  him  with  the  ednoatioo 
of  fab  graodions  Cains  and  Lnefaii  OMtr.  He 
died  at  an  adTanmd      b  the        «f  TA^ 
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FLAMDJTJnJS,  QUINTIUS. 

rhia.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  market  place  at 
Pneoeste  was  n  statae  of  Verrios  Flaccus,  front- 
ing the  Hemicyclium,  on  the  inner  curve  of 
which  were  set  up  mnrble  tablets,  inscribed 
with  tJie  Fasti  VerrianL  These  Fasti  were  a 
calendar  of  the  days  and  vacations  of  public 
bosioess — difs  fatti,  nefasti^  and  interetti— of 
religious  festivals,  triumphs,  <&c^  especially  io« 
dudini^  such  as  were  peculiar  to  the  family  of 
the  Cuesars.  In  1770  the  foundations  of  the 
Hemiejclium  of  Prsneste  were  discovered,  and 
among  the  ruins  were  found  fragments  of  the 
Fasti  Verriani.  They  are  given  at  the  end  of 
Wolfs  edition  of  Suetonius,  Lips,  1802.  Flae- 
cua  wrote  numerous  works  ou  philologry,  history, 
sod  archaeology.  Of  these  the  most  celebrated 
was  his  work  j/e  Veriontm  Sipnificatione,  which 
was  abri«lged  by  Festus.    Vid.  Fkstos. 

Flaminincs,  Quijnrlts.  1.  T.,  a  distinguish- 
ed general,  was  consul  BC.  198,  and  had  tlie 
oooduct  of  the  war  against  Philip  of  Macedonia, 
which  he  earned  on  with  ability  and  success. 
He  pretended  to  have  come  to  Greece  to  liberate 
the  country  from  the  Macedonian  yoke,  aud  thus 
induced  the  Achsan  league,  and  many  of  the 
other  Greek  states,  to  give  him  their  support 
The  war  was  brought  to  a  close  iu  197,  by  the 
defeat  of  Philip  by  Flamininus,  at  the  battle  of 
Cyuoacephaku  iu  Thessaly ;  and  peace  was 
ikortly  afterward  eoucludecl  with  Philip.  Fla- 
mininus continued  in  Greece  for  the  next  three 
years,  iu  order  ti>  settle  the  affairs  of  the  coun- 
try. At  the  celebration  of  the  Isthmian  games 
at  Corinth  in  196,  hf^  caused  a  herald  to  pro- 
claim, in  the  name  of  the  Ilonian  senate,  the 
freedom  and  independence  of  Greece.  In  195 
be  made  war  against  Nabis,  tyrant  of  Sparta, 
vhum  be  soon  compelled  to  submit  to  the  Ho- 
mans ;  and  in  194  be  returned  to  Home,  having 
Won  the  affections  of  the  Greeks  by  his  prudent 
acd  cuociliatiog  conduct  In  192  he  was  again 
sent  to  Greece  as  ambassador,  and  remained 
there  till  190,  exercising  a  sort  of  protectorate 
over  the  country.  In  183  he  was  sent  as  am- 
bassador to  Prusias  of  Bithyuia,  in  order  to  de- 
mand the  surrender  of  Ilannibal.  He  died 
aixjut  174. — 2.  I*,  brother  of  the  preceding,  was 
eonile  stdWe  200,  praetor  199,  and  afterward 
lerred  imder  his  brother  as  legate  in  the  war 
Sgainst  ilacedonia.  Ue  was  consul  in  192.  and 
received  Gaul  as  his  province,  where  he  behov- 
ed with  the  greatest  barbarity.  On  one  occa- 
atoQ  he  killed  a  chief  of  the  Buii  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  bis  camp,  in  order  to  afford  amusement 
to  a  profligate  favorite.  For  this  aud  similar 
mU  of  cruelty  he  was  expelled  from  the  seiuite 
in  184  by  ^  Catn,  who  was  then  censor.  Ue 
died  in  170. — 3.  T,  consul  150,  with  M'.  Acilius 
Balbus. — 4.  T.,  consul  123,  with  Q.  Mctellus 
Balearicus.  Cicero  says  that  he  spoke  Latin 
with  elegance,  but  that  he  was  an  illiteniteviinu. 

Fi.AMi>ic8.  1.  C,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs 
B.C.  232,  in  which  year,  notwithstanding  the 
violent  opposition  of  the  senate,  he  carried  an 
agrarian  luw,  ordaining  that  the  Ager  Gallieut 
Fieenut,  which  ha<l  recently  been  conrjuored, 
•bould  be  distributt'd  among  the  plebeians.  In 
127.  in  which  year  four  pra'tors  were  iippf>intt;d 
for  the  first  time,  he  was  one  of  them,  uud  re- 
ctivetl  Sicily  for  his  province,  where  he  eame<l 
the  exni  wUl  of  the  provincials  by  his  integrity 
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and  justice.  In  223  he  was  consul,  and  mareh* 
ed  against  the  Insubriao  Gauls.  As  the  senate 
were  imxious  to  deprive  Fhmiiuius  of  his  uffice, 
they  declared  that  the  ooodular  election  was 
not  valid  on  account  of  some  fault  io  the  auspi* 
ces,  and  sent  a  letter  to  the  consuls,  with  ordeit 
to  return  to  Rome.  But  as  all  preparatious  hud 
been  made  for  a  battle  againat  the  Insubrians» 
the  letter  was  left  unopened  until  the  battle 
was  gained.  In  220  he  was  censor,  aud  cxe- 
cuted  two  great  works,  which  bore  his  name, 
viz.,  the  0ircu4  Flaminiut  mdthe  VtaFlaminia, 
In  217  he  was  consul  a  second  time,  aud  march- 
ed agaujst  Hannibal,  but  was  defeated  by  the 
latter  at  the  fatal  battle  of  the  Trasimeue  Lake, 
on  the  twenty-third  of  June,  in  which  he  perish- 
ed with  the  greater  part  of  his  army. — 2.  C,  son 
of  No.  1,  was  qusestor  of  Scipio  Africanus  in 
Spain,  210;  curule  eedile  196,  when  he  distrib- 
uted  among  the  people  a  large  quantity ^of  grain 
at  a  low  price,  whicn  was  furnibhed  him  by  tho 
Sicilians  as  a  mai-k  of  gratitude  toward  his  fa- 
ther aud  himself ;  was  prstor  193.  and  obtained 
Uispauia  Citerior  as  lus  province,  where  ho 
carried  ou  the  war  with  success ;  and  was  oon- 
sul  185,  when  he  defeated  tlie  Ligurians. 

FlanatIcus  or  Flano.nIcus  Sinus  (now  Gulf 
of  Quarnaro),  a  bay  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  on  the 
coast  of  Liburnia,  named  after  the  people  Fla- 
nates  and  their  town  FlanOna  (now  Fianona). 

FlAvia,  a  surname  given  to  several  towns  in 
the  lioman  einpife  iu  honor  of  the  Flavian 
family. 

FlavIa  oens,  celebrated  as  the  bouse  to  which 
the  Emperor  Vespasiou  belonged.  During  tlie 
later  period  of  the  Koman  empire,  the  name 
Flavius  descended  from  one  emjieror  to  anoth- 
er, Conbtuulius,  the  father  of  Cuustantine  the 
Great,  being  the  first  iu  the  seriea 

Flavia  Domitilla,  liist  wife  of  Vespasian. 

Flavius,  Cn.,  the  son  of  a  freedmau,  became 
secretory  to  Appius  Claudius  Cffioua,  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  c<juuection,  attained  distiu- 
guishcd  honors  iu  the  commonwealth.  Ue  is 
celebrated  in  the  aunals  of  Koman  law  for  hav- 
iug  been  the  first  to  divulge  certoiu  technicali- 
ties of  procedure,  whicii  previously  had  beea 
kept  secret  as  the  exclusive  patrimony  of  the 
pontiffs  aud  the  patricians.  Ue  was  elected 
curule  oadile  B.O.  303,  iu  spite  of  his  igoomiui- 
ous  birth. 

Flavius  FrnfiaiA.    Vid.  Fimbbla, 

FlavIl's  Jos»£ruu&    Vid.  Josepuis. 

Flavius  Vopiftcus.    Vid.  Voriscts. 

Flavus,  L.  CjEsetIu.^,  tribune  of  the  plebe 
B.C.  44,  was  deposed  from  his  office  by  C.Ju- 
lius Cffisar,  because,  in  concert  with  C.  Epidius 
MaruUus,  one  of  his  colleagues  iu  the  tribunate, 
he  had  removed  tlie  crowns  from  the  statues 
of  the  dictator,  and  imprisooed  a  person  who 
had  saluted  Cxsar  as  "  king." 

Flavls  or  FlavIus.  SubbIl's,  tribune  in  the 
Pra'torian  guards,  was  the  most  active  agent  in 
the  conspiracy  against  Nero,  A.D.  66,  which, 
from  its  most  distinguished  member,  was  called 
I'iso's  conspiracy. 

FLKVa      Vid  liilENVS. 

Fucvcx,  a  fortress  in  Germany  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Amisia  (now  Etnx). 
Flevum,  Ftxva    Vid.  KuENua 
P'lOha.  the  lioman  goddess  of  flowcra  lead 
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ipring.  Tka  irriton*  whose  object  wu  to  bnng 
the  Roman  r»>1igion  into  oootemptt  relate  that 
Flora  was  a  courtesan,  who  had  accumulated  a 
fauyt  property,  aod  bequeathed  it  to  the  Roman 
p«'f)plp,  in  return  for  ■which  she  was  honored 
witii  the  annual  festival  of  the  Floralia.  But 
hm  worship  was  established  at  B«wie  in  the 
very  earliest  tiiiifs,  for  n  temple  is  said  to  have 
been  vuwed  to  her  by  Kiog  Tatius,  and  Numa 
appointod  «  flaroen  to  her.  Tho  resemblance 
bftwecn  the  names  of  Flora  and  Chloris  led  the 
later  Itomaos  to  iudeatifjr  the  two  divinities. 
Her  temple  aft  Room  was  Htaatad  mar  the 
Oireus  Maximus,  and  her  festival  w^ns  celebra- 
ted from  the  28th  of  April  till  the  1st  of  Hay. 
with  extravagant  marriiiMiit  and  ludviouBiess. 
Vid.  Diet,  of  Ant.,  art  Floeaua. 

FLoanrriA  (Florentlnus).  1.  (Now  Firenze, 
Ffomtte),  a  town  in  Etmria,  no  the  Anms,  was 
a  Roman  colony,  and  was  probably  founded  bv 
the  Romans  during  their  wars  with  the  Ligun- 
ana.  ^  Id  tfaa  time  of  Sulla  it  was  a  flomiudag 
iaunici[)ium,  Imt  its  greatness  as  a  city  dates 
ftvm  the  Middle  Ages. — 2.  (Now  Fiortnimola),  a 
town  in  Oisalfiina  Oatal, «  tiia  JSmflia  Tia,  be- 
twrcn  Plaecntia  and  Parma. 

F&.oaiMTiMi»,  a  jurist,  one  of  the  council  of 
ttie  Emperor  8«f«nii  Alexander,  wrote  InHUtt' 
timet  in  twelfebook%  wUeh  are  quoted  in  the 
Corpus  Juris. 

FLoaiAxuB,  M.  AKsrihrs,  the  brotheri  by  a  dif- 
ferent father,  of  the  Emperor  Taeitai^  upon 
whose  decease  he  was  proclaimed  emperor  at 
Rome,  A.D.  276.  He  was  murdered  by  his 
own  troops  at  Tarsus,  alter  a  rei^  of  about 
two  months,  while  on  his  march  agamst  Probus, 
who  had  been  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  le- 


FancoLAaloi  Omm^  i  e.,  the  Fenad 
Fields,  a  pUio  eoTWtd  nidi  Feoiie^  nsir  Im- 

raoo,  in  Spain. 
FoRTtius  M.,  goTemed  m  propnUw 

bounesse  Gaul,  between  U.C.  76-73,  and  *u 
accused  of  cottortiau  ia  his  pr»vic^  by  Pia- 
tonus  in  69.  He  waa  defended  by  Cicero  ibm 
oration  {pro  M.  Fontclo),  part  of  which  it  eilHi 

FoNTKius  Capito.    Vid.  CAPrra 

FoMTDit  a  Roman  divinity,  son  of  Janus,  M 
an  altar  on  the  Janiculu;*,  T^iiieh  derived  itj 
name  from  his  lather,  and  on  which  Numa  vm 
believed  to  be  bnned.  The  name  of  thii  d» 
vinity  is  connected  with  fons,  a  fountoiD; 
he  was  the  personificatiou  of  the  fluwiqg  watn 
On  the  18th  of  October  tha  Romans  eelebniN 
the  festival  of  the  fountaino  Oilled  Fu'iitinalia, 
ut  which  the  fouulains  were  adorned  with  ^ 


Ftonrs,  ANy.rtTs.  1.  L..  a  Roman  bistoriAn, 
lived  under  Tnij;»i  and  Hadrian,  and  wrote  a 
summary  of  Roman  history,  divided  into  four 
bo<pk8,  extendin;^  from  tlie.  foundation  of  the 
eity  to  the  establishment  of  the  em]iire  under 
Augustus,  entitled  Jierum  Jimummrum  lAbri  lV., 
or  Epitome  Gextis  Roinanomm.  Tliis  com- 
pendium presents  williin  a  vcrv  moderate  com- 
pass a  stnkbg  view  of  the  leading  events  oom- 
prt'hended  by  the  above  limits.  It  is  written 
m  H  declamatory  style,  and  the  sentiments  fre- 
quently sAsume  the  fgran  of  tumid  eonoeite  ex* 
prised  in  violent  metaphors.  The  best  edi- 
tions are  by  Duker,  Lugd.  Bat,  1722,  1744,  re- 
nrioted  lips.,  18M;  TitM^  Ftag;,  1819;  and 
by  Seebode,  Lips.,  18S1<— S.  A  Rooian  pMt  in 
the  time  of  Hadriaa 

PunuMt  OmSm,  a  native  of  Olaaoaaena,  sue- 
eeeded  Albiuns  as  procurator  of  Judaja,  A.D.  64- 
M.  Uis  cruel  aod  oppressive  government  was 
tbs  mdn  eaose  of  the  mbellioD  irf  (be  Jewa  Be 
ll  sometimes  called  Kestus  and  Cestiua  Florus. 

FLoacs,  Julius,  addressed  by  Horace  in  two 
epistles  (i.,  8 :  il,  2^  was  attadied  to  tiie  lolte 
of  Claudius  Tiberius  Nero  wlien  the  latter  was 
dispatched ,by  Auguatua  toplaoe  Tiffranes  upon 
tha  fhraooOT  Ameida.  Ha  waa  wih  a  poet 
and  ao  orator. 

FocA  or  Phocas,  a  Latin  graxnmariao,  author 
ef  a  dull,  foolish  life  of  Virgil  in  hexameter 
verse,  of  which  one  hundred  and  nineteen  linM 
are  preserved.  Printeil  in  the  ^iiiAoL  Xol.  of 
Burmann  and  WemadorC 


FoBEXTUJC  or  FfrBEimne  (Forentanus:  no» 
Forenzal,  a  town  in  Apulia,  aurrouoded  by  iiu 
tile  fielda  and  in  a  low  aitnatlon,  aeeordm;  tc 

Horace  {arvum  pingue  humilit  Forcnti,  Cam. 
iii.,  4,  16).  Livv  (ix,  20)  deaeribes  it  as  a  ioc 
tified  phMO,  wUdi  waa  tak«i  bj  0.  Jiadni  ii 
bulcua^  Ra  The  nodem  town  liis  sa  i 
hiU. 

FmndEji  (Formfanraa:  roina  near  Ifets  H 

Oa'eta),  a  town  in  Latiuni,  on  the  Appia  Tii,  in 
the  iuoermoat  corner  of  the  beautiful  Sion 
Oaietanua  (now  Gulf  of  OaMa\  It  was  a  very 
ancient  town,  founded  by  the  Pelamio  Tyrrhe- 
nians ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  oo«  of  tbs 
head-quarters  or  the  Tyrrhenian  pirates,  wbeooe 
later  poets  supposed  ue  city  of  Lam  us,  iuhsh- 
ited  by  the  Liestrygones,  of  which  Homer  ipeaki 
(Oti,  X,  81),  to  be  the  same  as  Formia. 
misB  beeanie  a  muuicipium  and  received  ths 
Roman  franchi.«e  at  an  early  period.  The  beau- 
ty of  the  surrounding  couintry  induced  mauv  of 
the  lU)man  nobles  to  build  villas  at  this  spot: 
of  these  the  best  known  is  the  Formianum  of 
Cicero^  in  the  ueighborhood  of  which  be  was 
kiUed.  The  remains  of  Cieero'a  ?iUa  are  atiU 
to  be  seen  at  tho  Vtila  Mariana,  near  Caiti^li' 
one.  Tlie  hilk  of  Foimiaj  produced  good  wins 
(ilor,  Carm.,  L,  20). 

FuaMio  (now  Formione,  Hiuano),  a  imall  riv* 
er,  forming  the  northern  boundai^  of  Istria. 

Fornax,  a  Roman  goddess,  said  to  have  bMi 
worshipped  llmt  blie  niii^ht  ripen  the  enm,  and 
prevent  ils  being  burned  iu  baking  io  the  ovea 
(fomax).  Her  lestival,  the  FotnaflaliB,  was  M> 
uounced  by  the  curio  maximus. 

FoaTt.NA  CTvxil),  the  goddess  of  fortuoe,  vaa 
worshipped  both  in  Greece  and  Italy.  Hsdad 
describes  her  as  a  daughter  of  Oceanua;  Piodar 
in  one  nhuM  calls  her  a  daughter  of  Jupiter 
(Zeus)  l&e  liberator,  and  in  anotiier  plaae  «ae 
of  the  Mfurae  or  Fatis.  Slie  was  repre»cnt«l 
withtdiffereot  attributeSk  With  a  rudder,  6b« 
was  eoneeived  as  the  ^vinity  guiding  aod  ooo- 
dueling  the  affairs  of  the  world;  with  a  bsH 
she  represents  the  varying  unsteadiness  of  fir- 
tune  ;  with  Flutoa  or*tbe  boni  of  AmalthM^ 
she  was  the  eymlwl  of  the  plentiful  gifU  of  fo^ 
tune.  -She  was  wurahipped  in  moat  dtiss  io 
Oreeee.  Her  etatoe  at  Smyrna  held  will  eM 
hand  a  globe  on  her  head,  and  in  the  other  car 
ried  the  horn  of  Amalthea.  Fortuoa  was  still 
mdre  worshipped  by  the  Romana  thn  hr  Ai 
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Orc«]ra.  Iler  worship  b  tmeed  to  the  reigoa  of 
Ancus  Marcius  and  Scrrius  TuUiaa.  aud  the  latter 
in  said  to  have  built  two  temples  to  her,  the  oue 
io  the  furum  boariam,  and  tlie  other  on  the  baoks 
sf  tiM  Tiber.  Hie  Romaus  meotioD  her  with  « 
▼arifty  of  Bumamefi  and  epithets,  as  puhliea,  pri- 
W«Ua,  muiUbrit  (said  to  have  origiuated  ut  the 
lioM  when  GoriuMHiB  was  preveoted  by  the  eo- 1 
treaties  of  tlie  women  from  destroyini:  Home), 
nginOf  contertatrix,  primi^ia,  vinlit,  «fcc 
yiortnm  VirgfaeMb  was  wor^ipped  by  oewly- 
narned  women,  who  dedicated  their  maiden 
earmeota  aud  girdle  io  her  temple.  Fortuna  Vi- 
rilis  wa«  iretdi5yped  by  wonMO.  who  prayed  to 
ber  that  riie  ui^gbli  preserre  their  chiinns,  and 
tlni<«  enable  tbem  to  please  their  huaboixik  Her 
Bumames.  io  general,  exprees  eitiker  partiealar 
bindaaf  good  tortune,  or  the  pei*<»n9  or  elapses 
of  persons  to  whom  she  granted  it.   Her  worship 


was  uf  great  importance  llao  at  Anthlin 


«««te,  wbara 
abrated. 

FoaTUNAT-*  or  -oaf  m  ImCi^  (ai  ruv  fitucupuv 
y^(Tot,  i.      the  lelanda  of  the  Blessed).  The 

•nrlv  Greeks,  as  wp  learn  frotn  Homer,  placed 
the  Elysian  fields,  imo  which  fjjvored  lieroes 
pnaed  withoot  dying,  at  tfaa  astrcmity  of  tlie 
aaiib,  n«^ar  the  River  Ooennus.  Vid,  Eltsium. 
Id  poems  later  than  Uonter,  an  inland  is  clearly 
spoken  of  as  their  abode ;  and  though  its  podtioo 
of  course  intU-finite,  both  the  poet",  and  the 


Ceographers  who  followed  them,  placed  it  beyond 
the  PUlara  of  Hcraalea.  Henee  when,  jttst  after 

the  time  of  the  Marian  civil  wars,  certa'n  islan  Is 
vero  discovered  io  the  oceau,  off  the  western 
aoatt  of  Afriea,  tfie  nana  of  Fortanata  Inenln 
was  apj>lied  to  them.     As  to  the  names  of 
the  individual  islands,  and  the  exact  identifi- 
cation of  them  by  tiicir  modenii  names,  there 
are  difficulties;  but  it  may  be  saMv  faid,  f:i  n 
endly,  that  the  Fortunatse  insulie  of  Piiny,  i'to 
lemy,  and  others  are  tlia  Obnary  Idandt,  and 
pipbabty  tba  ifocMra  groop;  the  latter  being, 
perhaps,  those  ealled  by  iliny  (after  Jnba)  For- 
puranie. 

FoftTUKATiAxva,  ATiiJm,  a  Latin  grammarian, 

author  of  a  treutiw;  {Ars)  upon  prosody,  and  the 
metres  of  Horace,  printed  in  the  collection  of 
Putaefaius. 

F'oR-n'XATtAxTR,  Crah's  or  Chtbu-s,  a  Roman 
lawyer,  flourished  about  A.D.  450.  He  is  the 
Mtbor  of  n  oompendium  of  technical  rhetoric,  in 
three  books,  inider  the  title  (htrii  Furtunatiani 
Cofuulti  Aril*  Jihftoriae  ikholictB  Libri  tru, 
at  one  period  was  held  in  hidi  esteem  as  a 
■■Dual.  Printed  in  the .fiAstorw  .Mtfit  .^fiH^w 
efPitbou,  Paris.  1699. 

[7or4ii  (noir  JKsom  H  Owm),  •  Till^ga  of 
lha  Sabjoei,  at  the  pdnt  of  paiaaga  over  tha  Ap 

1^yB1n>,  an  open  spaee-  of  fround,  In  wbieh 

the  people  met  for  the  transaction  of  any  kin<l 
«i  business.  At  Rome  the  number  of  fora  in- 
ercased  irtth  the  growth  ef  fb«  e!ty.  They 
Vere  level  pieces  of  ground  of  an  oblong  form, 
and  were  surrounded  by  buildings,  both  private 
and  publiei.  Tbajr  were  itifiied  into  two  dasa* 
as:  fora  eivilia,  in  which  justice  was  adminis- 
tered and  public  bustnaia  tranaaoted,  and  fora 
venalia,  in  which  provinoda  and  oCbar  thnga 
^»aw  aeid.a«iiriikiiwara  dhUi^uIriieJ  aa  the 


fonm  Boarnan,  oUtoHum,  tmarium,  piteartwH^ 
die.  The  principal  fora  at  Rome  \\ere,  1.  Fo 
RCM  RoMAMUM,  also  Called  simply  the  Forum, 
aud  at  a  later  time  distinguished  by  the  epithets 
vttut  or  tnagnutn.  It  is  usually  described  aa 
lying  betwceu  the  Capitoline  ancl  Palatine  hills; 
but,  to  speak  more  correctly,  it  lay  between  tha 
Capitoline  aud  the  Yeliau  ridge,  which  was  a 
hill  opp'site  the  P.ihitine.  Jt  ran  leuj^thwise 
from  the  loot  of  the  Cui)itol  or  Uic  arch  of  Sep» 
timius  Severus  in  the  direction  of  the  arch  ot* 
Titus;  but  it  diil  not  extond  ho  far  as  the  latter, 
aud  cume  to  au  eud  ut  the  commencement  of 
the  ascent  to  the  Vaban  ridge,  where  waa  tha 
temple  of  Antoninus  aud  Faustina.  Its  shape 
was  that  of  an  iiregular  quadrougle,  of  which 
tba  two  longer  sides  were  not  paraUel,  but  were 
much  wider  near  the  C:ij)it<>l  than  at  the  other 
end.  its  length  was  six  hundred  and  thirty 
^neh  fsal^  aad  iU  breadth  rariad  fimn  ooa 
bnodred  and  ninety  to  one  hundred  feet,  an  aS* 
tent  undoubtedly  small  for  the  greatness  <tf 
Rome;  but  it  most  be  iraaollaatad  that  tha  lin^ 
its  of  the  forum  wete  fixed  in  the  early  daya 
of  Rome,  and  never  uuderwent  aiiy  altaratiou. 
The  origin  of  the  forum  is  ascribed  to  Romuloa 
and  TatittS,  who  are  said  to  have  filled  up  the 
swamp  or  marsh  which  occupied  its  ""<^  ^ 
have  set  it  apart  as  a  place  for  the  aduiiuistra* 
tion  of  justice  aud  for  holding  tha  aasambliea  of 
the  people.  The  forum,  in  its  widest  penae,  in- 
cluded the  forum  jiroperly  so  called,  aud  the 
OoBUiim.  Tha  Coimtium  oaeupiad  tiia  nar- 
row or  upper  end  of  tlje  forum,  and  was  tli^ 
place  where  the  patricians  met  in  their  cuuiitia 
emiata:  the  forum,  in  its  nafrowar  aeui^  waa 
originally  i>iily  t\  niarket-plaee,  and  was  not  used 
for  auy  puUtiual  purpueo.  At  a  later  time,  the 
foroaa,  in.  ita  nafrowar  a«Me,  waa  the  ))lace  of 

nu-etiug  for  the  pleheiaiH  in  tlu"ir  cnniilia  tri- 
buta,aud  was  separated  fiom  the  comilium  by 
the  Boatra  or  phitfonn,  from  wfaieh  tha  oraton 
addressed  tlie  people.  The  most  important  of 
the  pubhc  buikui^  which  surrounded  the  forna 
in  early  timea  waa  tha  Oorla  Hostllia,  the  plaoe 
of  meeting  of  the  senate,  whi<-h  %vjuj  said  to  have 
been  erected  bv  Tullua  Hoatilim.  Ji  atood  on 
the  Bortiiani  liaa  of  tha  Oomitltini.  In  tfaa  lama 
uf  Tarquin  the  forum  was  surrounded  by  a  range 
uf  shops,  probably  of  a  mean  character,  but  they 
gradually  underwent  a  ehange,  and  were  event* 
ually  occupied  by  bonkers  aud  money-changers. 
The  shope  on  Uie  northern  side  underwent  this 
change  first,  whence  they  were  called  Novcb  or 
Argimtariee  7'abenm;  while  the  shops  on  thu 
southern  side,  though  they  sulwcquently  ex- 
perienced the  same  chaise,  were  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Vtter^  Mmnm.  As  Rome 
grew  in  greatness,  the  forum  was  adorned  with 
statues  of  celebrated  men,  with  temples  and 
bMiBoM,  and  with  other  pnUia  bnUdio^s.  Tha 
site  of  the  ancient  forum  is  ooeupied  by  tha 
CVnnpo  Vatxino. — 2.  FoaoM  Joudk  or  FosuM 
CMMua»t  waa  built  by  Jidina  Ciasar  beeaoaa 
the  old  fomm  was  found  too  small  for  the  trans- 
action of  paUia  business.  It  was  dose  by  the 
oM  fcram.  bafabd  tba  dnnah  of  St  Hartna. 
Ca)sar  built  hero  a  magnificent  temple  of  Venns 
Oeiiitnzr--8k  FoauM  Auausn,  built  by  Angna- 
tna  bacMM  Ilia  two  tiiatiBg  fin  wara  wH 
Bt  ftr  tha  gtaat  inoraaae  of  lori* 

au 
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FORUM. 

■CM  which  had  taken  place.  It  stood  behind 
the  Forum  Juliomi  aod  its  entrance  at  the  oUiei* 
«od  -waa  by  mweA,wmn}ltAAf€od»PanUmi. 

Augustus  a(lonicd  it  with  a  temple  <^  Murs  Ul- 
tor,  aod  with  the  atataea  of  the  moil  diatiDgiiiahed 
men  of  the  repabtta  Tlda  ftmm  waa  tued  for 

eausce  jmbiica  and  »mrtitione»juH€wn.—-A.  Foaux 
J^UMM.  or  Fo&vM  I^uxanoura,  was  a  small 
Ibmm  lying  between  the  Temple  of  Peace  and 
the  foru  of  Jalina  Ceesar  and  AugoatiUb  The 
Temple  of  Peace  was  built  by  Vespasian ;  and 
aa  there  were  private  buildings  between  it  aud 
the  fora  of  Ca'sar  and  Augustus,  Domitian  re- 
aolved  to  pull  down  those  buildings,  and  thus 
form  a  fourth  forum,  which  was  not,  however, 
intended,  like  the  other  three,  ifor  the  tranMOtkm 
of  public  business,  but  simply  to  serve  na  a 
passage  from  the  Temple  of  Pe«oe  to  the  fora 
of  Cffisar  and  Augustus ;  beiiee  its  name  Trant- 
itoritmu  The  plan  was  carried  into  execution 
by  Nerva,  whence  the  forum  is  also  called  by 
the  name  of  iLi*  emperor. — 6.  Fobdh  T%Kikvt, 
built  by  the  Emperor  T  rajaii,  \vh<i  finploved  the 
architect  Apollodorus  for  the  purpose.  '  It  lay 
between  the  fomm  of  Augustas  and  the  Campus 
Martius.  It  was  the  most  splendid  of  tU  the 
lora,  and  oooaiderable  remains  of  it  are  still 
aztani  Here  were  the  Bwtilica  Ulpia  and 
Bibliottwca  Ulpia,  the  celebrated  Colwnna  Tra- 
Jamif  an  equestrian  statue  aud  a  triumphal  arch 
«f  iWjan,  and  a  temple  of  Trajan  built  by  Ha- 


FoKcx,  the  name  of  several  towns  in  various 
parts  of  the  Roman  empire,  which  were  origin- 
ally simply  markets  or  places  for  the  admwit* 
tration  of  justice.    1.  Alikm  (now  Ferraraf), 
in  Cisalpine  Gaul.— 2.  Arrii  (ruius  near  S.  Do- 
ncUo),  in  Latium,  on  the  Appia  Via,  in  the  midst 
of  tlie   Pomotine   marshes,  fortv-three  miles 
souUieast  of  Home,  founded  by  t^e  censor  Ap- 
t)ius  Claudius  when  he  made  the  Appia  Vm. 
Jiere  the  Christians  from  Rome  met  the  Ap.s- 
tlc  i'aui  (AcU,  xxviii,  IfrL— 8.  AxKiii  or  Ame- 
UDM  (now  Montalto),  in  Etniria,  on  the  Aurelia 
Via. — i.  Cassii,  in  Ktruria  on  the  Cnssia  Via, 
Dear  Vilerbo.^6.  CuOoii  (now  Oriulo),  in  Etru- 
Ooavtiii  (now  Jmola),  m  Oallia  Ospa- 
daaa,on  the  ^Emilia  Via,  between  Bononia  nnd 
Fkyentia,  a  colony  founded  by  Cornelius  Sulk. 
—7.  Flaminu,  hi  Umbria.  on  the  Fhuninia  Via. 
— 8.  FuLvii,  suraamed  Vale-ntIxtm  (now  Va- 
lerua),  in  Liguria,  on  the  Po,  on  the.  road  from 
Bartooa  to  Asta.^9.  Oaixoavif  (now  Caatel 
Franco),  in  Oallia  Cisalnioa,  on  the  Emilia  Via, 
between  Mutina  and  Ikinonia,  memorable  for 
the  two  battles  foogbt  between  Antonius  and  the 
consuls  Pansa  and  Uirtius. — 10.  UadkiImi  (now 
Voorburg),  in  the  isUmd  of  the  Batovi,  in  Galha 
Belgica,  where  several  Roman  remains  have 
beeu  found— 11.  Juiii  or  Juuum  (Forojuliensis: 
now  i'rena),  a  Roman  colony  founded  t>  y  JuhiH 
Cmuv  AC.  44,  in  Qallia  ^arboocnsis,  on  tbo 
fiirer  Aigsnteus  and  on  the  coast,  aix  hondred 
stadia  norllieast  of  Massilia.    It  possessed  a 
good  harbof,  and  was  the  usual  station  of  a  part 
cf  the  Roman  fleet    It  was  the  birth-place  of 
Agrioola.   At  Frejus  are  the  remains  of  a  Ro- 
man aqueduct,  circus,  arch,  itc — 12.  Juiii  or 
JuiiUM  (now  Ftimd),  a  fortified  town  and  a  Ro- 
man colony  in  the  country  of  the  Carni,  north- 
east of  Aquileia  in  the  Middle  Ages  it  became 


.1  place  of  importance. — 18.  Juiiun.  Vtd.  TtJa- 
I  TC&ot8^14.  Livii  (now  Forli),  in  Cioalpine  Gaol, 
I  in  the  territory  of  the  Boii,  ou  the  Emilia  Vis, 
southwest  of  Ravenna:  here  the  Oothie  kiw 
Athaulf  married  (ialla  Placidia. — 16.  Poriui 
(now  Forlimpopoli),  in  Gallia  Cisalpina,  eaut  of 
No.  14.  and  oo  the  same  road.— 16.  PopIlii  (new 
PoUa),  in  Lucania.  east  of  P^stuin,  on  the  Tana- 
^er  and  on  the  Popilia  Via.  On  the  wall  of  aa 
inn  at  Polla  was  discovered  an  uiaeriptiaD  n> 
spocting  the  prietor  PopiUus._17.  SECoaiJlvOani 
(now  Jbhir*\,  in  Gallia  Lugduneuitis,  on  the  Utm^ 
and  west  of  Lugdunum,  a  town  of  the  flfyisianl 
and  a  Roman  colony  with  the  surname  Julia  F» 
li^ — 18.  iSkiMraoNli  (Forosempronieuaisi  mw 
Fottombrone),  a  municipium  m  Umbria,  oo  tie 
Flaiiiiuia  Via.— 19.  Vocontii  (now  Vidauban, 
east  uf  Caoetj,  a  town  of  the  balyea  in  Oalha 
Narbooenaia. 

Fc)Si,  a  people  of  Germany,  the  neighbors  and 
allies  of  the  CUerusci,  in  whose  iiste  they  shared. 
Vid.  OHmrocL  It  is  sopposed  that  their  n>m^ 
is  retained  in  the  River  Fuse  iu  Brunswick. 

Fossa  or  h  wAM,  a  canal  1.  ClodIa,  a  oanal 
between  the  month  <^  the  Po  and  Alttnum,  in 
the  north  of  Italy  ;  there  was  a  town  of  the  same 
name  upon  iU—k.  CixuAx  or  Cllill^,  a  trench 
about  fire  mUea  from  Rome,  said  to  have  been 
the  ditch  with  which  the  Albau  kiu<,'  CluiliiM 
protected  his  camp  when  he  marehed  ui^Tiinst 
Rome  in  the  reign  of  Tullus  Uostilius. — s.  Coa- 
BfLo.vi.s,  a  canal  in  the  island  of  the  Batavi, 
cuuneotiog  the  ^lans  aud  the  Khiue,  dug  by 
oommand  of  Curbulo  in  the  reign  of  Claudiiak 
—4.  DauatlKjB  or  Dausiitjc,  a  canal  whidi  Dm 
sus  caused  his  soldiers  to  dig  in  B.C.  11.  unit- 
ing the  Rhine  with  the  Yssel  It  probably  com- 
menced near  Amheim  ou  the  lUine^  and  Ml 
into  the  Yssel  near  Doesbcrt;. — 5.  M  aui  ana  or 
AlAuiA.vac,  a  cmiul  dug  by  command  of  Marina 
during  his  war  with  the  Cimbri  in  order  to  coo> 
ucct  the  Rhone  with  the  Mediterranean,  aud  thus 
make  an  easier  pa&sagc  fur  vessels  into  the 
Rhone,  because  the  roonOia  of  the  river  were  fre> 
qucntly  choked  up  with  eaud.  TIio  eunal  com- 
uicuced  near  Arelate,  but,  in  ounsequeuoe  of  the 
frequent  changes  in  ^e  course  of  the  RhoMb  it  h 
impossible  now  t^i  tr;iee  the  ciurse  of  the  CBImL 
—[6. 1'musTi.\A,  also  called  Fouione*  FkUutimm 
(now  Po  Orande),  a  very  eooaidenible  oanal.  bar- 
mg  seven  arms  or  cuts,  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  tkpUta  J/ario,  undertaken  by  the  £tni> 
riane  to  drain  the  marshy  hinds  about  Uadria.} 
— 7.  Xeiixls.  Vid.  Athos. 

FaAJici,  i.  e.,  **  the  Free  men,"  a  confoderaoj  of 
Qerroan  tribes,  formed  on  the  Lower  Rhine  ui 
the  place  of  the  ancient  league  of  the  Chernad, 
and  consisting  of  the  Si^ambri,  the  chief  tnbe, 
the  Ohamavi,  Ampsivarii,  Bruoteri,  Chatti,  4e. 
They  are  first  mentioned  about  AJ).  240.  Aftar 
carrying  on  frequent  wars  with  the  Romans, 
Ihey  at  length  settled  permanently  m  Gaul,  of 
which  the^  became  the  mkn  VMMT  their  great 
king  Clovis.  A  D.  ll-f,. 

I'ai^uiLLUdc  (Frcgeiianus :  now  Cfprano),  an 
ancient  and  important  town  of  the  Volse^  es 
the  Liris  in  lAtium,  conquered  by  the  Rcmuna, 
aud  colonized  B.C.  ]i28.  it  took  part  with  the 
allies  in  tho  Sodal  waiv  and  waa  deatrojed  by 
Opimius. 

FasauLc,  sometimes  called  UvusMUJt  {pom 
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»),a  town  of  Elniria,ODtiM  coast, 

betwc^j  Al*ium  and  tlio  Tiber,  OOA  k»W,IWailipj' 
abore,  cuiimixed  by  the  Komans  B.O.  245. 

FluoirlJii.  A  Samnito  paopta^  inhabiting  a  fer- 
tile and  isrell-watercd  territory  on  the  coast  of 
tha  Adriatic,  Irom  the  £iT«r  Sagrua  oa  th«  north 
(aad  anbaeqiiantly  ahaort  aa  fiu^  north  aa  from 
the  At«?mus)  to  tho  River  Frcnto  on  the  eoutli, 
from  Um  latter  of  which  rivers  they  derived 
Oafar  Muna.  Ther  vera  boandad  by  tha  llar> 
rucioi  OD  th..'  ti.-rth,  by  the  Peligni  and  by  Sam- 
oiom  oa  tha  west^  and  by  Apulia  ou  the  eoutb. 
Ihi^  anboaitted  to  tha  RamaaB  m  B.a  804,  and 
MMMImIimI  li  peace  with  the  republic 

Faorro  (now  Furtore),  a  river  in  Italy,  fonn- 
iag^  the  boundary  bafcwaeo  tha  Frentam  and  Apu- 
lia. ti<e«  in  liM  Apanninia  and  fidb  inla  tiie 
Adriatic  Sea. 

FaivtATEs,  a  people  in  Liguria,  probably  the 
Mine  as  tba  Biiuates,  vbo,  after  beins;  subdued 
by  the  llomans,  were  transplantwl  to  ^lanuiium. 

FaisiABOUsa,  probably  a  tribe  of  the  Fi  isii,  in- 
labitiog  tba  klaods  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhino. 

Fsi.-ir.  a  people  in  the  northwest  cf  Gor- 
maoy,  inhabited  the  coast  frum  the  cii^torn 
■oath  of  the  Rhine  to  the  Amisia  (now  Kms), 
and  \rcre  bounded  on  the  pmjth  by  the  Bnic- 
teri,  oousequcntly  in  the  modem  Iri'siand,  Oro- 
mm^fK  <&c.  Tacitaa  dirided  them  into  Majores 
WA  Minora,  the  fnrmor  pn^bably  in  tlie  east, 
nkl  tbe  latter  in  the  west  of  the  country.  The 
IMrii  wan  on  Maodly  tarma  frith  tha  Romana 
fitnn  the  time  of  the  first  campaign  of  Drusus 
tQl  AJ>.  28,  when  tbe  oppreesmns  of  the  Ko- 
tmk  offioar*  drora  tticta  to  rerolt  Jn  tha  fifth 
mlaaac^  'wa  find  them  j  intni;  the  SaaDooa  and 
Aarii  m  their  invasion  of  Ikitain. 

Fkiomf  atra.  Sitae.  JiniD%  was  pnetor  AJD.  70, 
and  i!i  75  succeeded  Oareali*  as  governor  of 
Bcitaio,  where  be  dtatiqgniahed  himself  by  the 
eonqaeat  of  the  ffibma,  imd  maintained  tha  Ro- 
man power  unbrokm  until  superseded  by  Agric- 
ola  in  78.  In  97  Frontinas  wu  nominated 
cvntoT  atptarum.  He  died  about  106.  Two 
Torks  undoubtedly  by  this  author  are  still  ez- 
tsot :  1.  Straterjanatlcon  Libri  IV„  a  sort  of 
treatine  on  the  urt  of  war.  developed  in  a  col- 
IWliOB  of  tbe  sayings  and  doings  of  the  most 
renowntnl  leaders  of  antiquity.  2.  !)<'  A'/>imIi<f- 
tibuM  L'rf/h  Homer  Libri  11^  which  forni£  a  valu 
able  c>»ijtri  but  ion  to  the  history  <rf  awshitectiiro. 
Tbe  best  editions  of  the  Stratfrjnnatica  are  by 
Oodendorp,  Lugd.  Bat.,  I*? 79,  and  by  Schwebel, 
lipa,  1772 ;  of  the  De  Afpt<rdudHnia  by  Polcnus, 
Patav,  172*2.  In  the  collection  of  the  Afjri- 
meiuore*,  or  Jiei  Ajfrarias  Auetoret  (ed  Goesius, 
Aaat,  1«74;  ad  Lachmaim,  Baitei,  1848),  are 
W««€fTed  some  treatises  usually  ascribed  to 
Sex.  JuUus  Frontinua.  The  collection  ounsists 
af  ftagmenta  aonnaeted  with  tiie  art  of  maaanr- 
tog  land  and  a-scertaiiiing  bnindarie?.  Tt  was 
pot  together  without  skill,  pages  of  different 
wfea  beiag  ndaad  u^  togetW,  and  the  writ- 
iDgj  uf  one  anthor  beiqg  aomatfanaa  attributed 
to  another. 

FaowRi^  K>  OonmJFoa,  was  bom  at  Olria  ht 

N'imi'iia,  in  the  reign  of  Doraitian,  and  came  to 
B«Qe  in  the  reign  of  liadrian,  where  ha  attain- 
ad  great  oelebrity  as  a  plaadar  and  a  teaaber  of 
rb«t/^iric.  He  waa  intrustetl  with  th<'  education 
if  the  fiature  amparcn  M.  Aureliua  and  L.  Va- 


ros,  and  was  rewarded  with  wealth  and 

He  was  raised  to  the  consulship  in  143.  Sc 
great  was  im  fame  as  a  speaker  that  a  scot  of 
rhetoricians  aroee  who  trara  danominatcd  Fron- 
toniani.  Following  the  exam  file  of  their  found- 
er, the;^  avoided  the  axaggeratioQ  of  the  Greek 
sopbiatiaal  aefiaol,  and  DMtowad  aapadal  aara 
on  the  purity  of  their  language  and  the  simplicity 
of  their  style.  Fronto  lived  till  the  reigu  of 
M.  Aurdion  Hie  latait  of  his  apiatlea  b^ooga 
to  the  year  166.  Up  to  a  recent  perifd  n<»  work 
of  Froiito  was  known  to  be  in  eastanoe,  witli 
the  axoaption  of  a  aomipt  and  wertMcia  tniet 

entitled  Ih  Diff-  rottiis  Vocabulorutn,  and  a  few 
fragments  preserved  by  the  grammarians.  But 
about  Uaa  year  1814  .^ogelo  Mai  cHseoYered  on 
a  ]>alinipsest  in  tbe  Ambroeian  library  at  Milan  a 
oonsiderable  number  of  letters  which  bad  pass- 
ed between  Fronto,  Antoninus  I'ius,  31.  Ame- 
lias, L.  Venu^  and  various  frieodi,  together  with 
some  shoit  essays.  These  were  published  by 
Mai  at  Miku  in  1815,  and  in  an  improved  form 
by  Klebuhr,  Buttnfann,  and  Ueiudorf^  Barlin, 
Subsequently  Mni  discovered,  on  a  pa- 
liiupaest  in  the  Vatican  hbrary  at  Itome,  upward 
of  one  hundred  now  lettara;  and  ha  published 
tiies.j  at  Kmiu*'  in  1823,  together  with  thoaa 
which  had  been  previously  discovered. 

Fbonto,  PapIbius,  a  jurist,  who  probably  livad 
about  tba  tima  of  Antoninna  FnH^  or  fathar 
earlier. 

Fru^o  (Fmrinaa,  Hitia:  now  F^rorimem^  a 

town  of  the  Ilerniei  in  Lntiuni,  in  the  valley  of 
tlie  River  Coaas,  and  subsequently  a  Roman 
ooioDy.  It  waa  ealebnitad  for  iti  prodigiee, 
which  occurred  here  afanoat  mora  va^piantly 
than  at  any  other  plaoa. 

Foocana,  FvoairriiL,    Vid.  Auj,  Ka  4. 

Fi  clxcs  Lacts  (now  Ijoyo  <&  CUano  or  Cap- 
iUrano),  a  large  lake  in  the  oeotra  of  Italy  and  m 
tba  country  of  the  Harsi,  abont  thirty  miles  in 
circumference,  into  which  all  the  mountain 
streams  of  the  Apennines  flow.  As  tha  watar 
of  tbia  lake  had  no  visible  outlet,  and  freqaently 
inundated  the  surrounding  ooun^^,  the  Emperor 
Claudius  oonstnicted  an  emissanum  or  artificial 
channel  for  carrving  off  the  wfttcrs  of  the  lake 
into  the  River  Liris.  This  emissarium  is  still 
nearly  perfect :  it  !•*  almost  three  miles  in  length. 
It  appears  ihut  the  actual  draiua^e  was  r^in- 
quiabad  aoon  atler  the  death  of  OhmdhUk  ftr  it 
was  reopened  by  Hadrian. 

FuFius  Calk.nus.    Vid.  Oalexvs. 

FufIdIus,  a  jurist,  who  probably  lired  batwaatt 
the  time  of  A'espasian  and  Hadrian. 

FuLGENTius,  FabIds  PlancUdcs,  a  Latin 
grammarian  of  unoartam  date^  probably  not  car> 
lier  than  the  si-xth  century  after  Christy  appeai-s 
to  have  been  of  African  origin.  He  b  the  au- 
thor oi;  1.  Myiheloffiarum  JAM  III  ad  Oahm 
Preshjtnttm,  a  f  >l!i  .  tion  of  the  moi.t  remark- 
able tales  connected  with  the  history  and  ex* 
ploita  of  goda  and  haroea.  8.  RgpmHo  8mn»' 
num  Antiijunrnm  cum  T'  f'ii/toni  is  ad  Chalcidi- 
ewn  Granunaticum,  a  glossary  of  obsolete  worda 
and  ]4iraaaB :  of  rery  little  ralue.  3.  X«d«r  if 

ExpositionfViniUlana  Contintntiaad  CholcuH- 
emn  Qtammaticumt  a  title  which  means  an  ex- 
planaHtm  tf  what  U  eomiained  in  Virgil,  that  is 
to  sav,  of  Um  esoteric  truths  nllegoricnJly  con- 
veyaa  in  ttia  VaiigiliaD  poema  The  beat  < 
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FULOmiA. 


GABINIUa 


•f  tbese  trorlu  is  in  the  Mi^thopraphi  Latini  of 
Huucker,  Auct,  1061,  auid  ui  V  uu  Staveren, 
Lugd  Bat.  1742. 

FulgImIa,  FuloIsIl'm  (Fulginas,  -fttia  :  Dow 
Foliano),  a  towo  io  the  iiitoriur  of  Umbrio,  od 
tiiA  Via  Flamiuio,  was  a  muaicipium. 

Fci.viA.  1.  The  mistress  of  Q.  Curius,  one 
of  Cutilioe's  ooQspiratura,  divulged  tiie  plot  tu 
Cic«ra — 2.  A  dau^itar  ik  H.  Fulvius  Bambaliu 
of  Tuuculum,  tlirioc  irarried.  lir><t  to  tlic  oi  lc- 
bral«d  P.  Clodius,  by  wbuiu  she  bad  a  daughter, 
ISodia,  Afterward  Uie  wife  of  CMavianni ;  bcc 
owil}'  to  C.  Scribouius  Curio,  and  thirdly  to 
IL  Aatoay,  by  whom  she  bad  two  aont.  Sbo 
WM  a  bold  and  ambitioaB  woouun.  In  the  pro- 
•oriplioD  of  RC.  43  8be  acted  witii  tlie  greatest 
■mgaooe  and  brutality ;  »he  gased  with  de^ght 
the  iMtd  of  Oieero,  Che  iktSm  of  her  hw 
band.  Uer  turbulent  and  ambititma  epirit  ex- 
cited ft  new  war  ia  Italy  in  4L  Jealous  of  tb« 
power  of  OoteTuunu,  ana  anzioae  to  witbdnw 
Antorty  from  the  Ea^t,  she  induced  L.  Antonim^ 
tbe  brother  of  her  husband,  to  take  up  arms 
■gainst  OctaTianna.  But  Lucius  was  unable  to 
resist  Oota%'ianus,  and  threw  himself  into  Peru- 
sia,  which  be  was  obliged  to  eurrender  in  the 
following  year  (40).  Fulvia  fled  to  Greece  and 
died  at  bieyon  in  the  course  of  the  muuc  year. 

FuLviA  Uens,  a  plflxian,  but  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  liomau  ^eute^.  It  ongiuully  cume 
flvm  TuMuhnn.  The  prirnqpal  fiunlltee  in  tbe 
gene  are  those  of  Camnuiiiiy  Fk.a£xxii^  Kobil- 
loa,  and  I'^ktims. 

Fi;.s-T>ANit-&  1.  C,  fiither  of  Fuodania,  the 
of  M.  Ter«.'ntius  \'am>,  is  one  of  the  speak- 
era  in  \'arro'8  dialogue,  JJe  lie  Ruttica. — 2. 
defended  by  Cicero,  fi.C.  65  ;  but  the  scanty 
fraf^enta  of  Cicero's  ppoech  do  not  enable  us 
to  iinderstaud  tbe  nature  of  tbe  chaise. — 3.  A 
writer  of  eomediee  preiMd  bj  Horaee  (Art.,  i., 
10,41,  12). 

Fdndi  iFundanus :  now  Fondi)^  an  ancient 
town  la  Latium,  on  tbe  Via,  at  tbe  bead 
of  a  narrow  bnv  of  the  sea,  running  a  consider- 
able way  into  tbe  laud,  called  tbe  Lacus  Fl  n- 
i»lini&  Fnndi  was  a  municipium,  and  was  sub- 
sequently coldtilzt'*!  by  tlio  vi-terans  of  Augus- 
tus. The  surroundiog  country  produced  good 
wineL  Hmm  are  elm  ftnudos  at  Poodi  of  the 
valla  of  iSb»  ancient  town. 

ftaoffui  CauoIjub.    Vid,  Caudium. 

FindEA  Oms,  an  aa<^eiit  patrician  gens,  prob- 
ably came  from  Tusculutn.  The  niodt  cele- 
brated fsmilies  of  tbe  gens  bore  the  nam^  of 
Oaxillcb  Mkouluvcs,  Faguus,  and  Puilus. 
For  others  of  kse  note^  mi,  Bniamn^  GaAs- 

•IPER,  PUBPUKEO. 

FC&Ls.    Vid.  EcMCNiPEs. 

FimliM,  an  ancient  Boman  divinity,  who  bad 

a  sacred  grove  at  Rome.  Bcr  worship  seems 
to  have  Ix'come  i-xtiuet  at  an  early  time.  An 
aannal  festival  (Furinalia  or  Jb^rinale*  feria)  had 
been  celebrated  io  honor  of  her,  and  a  flamen 
ijlatnen  i'Wtno/M)  conducted  ber  worship.  She 
had  also  a  temple  ia  the  neigfabofhood  of  Satrir 
eum. 

FuRNirs,  C,  a  friend  and  correspondent  of 
Cicero,  was  tribune  of  the  plcbs  fi.C.  50  ;  sided 
with  Cjesar  in  the  civil  war  ;  and  after  Cwsar's 
death  was  a  stanch  adherent  of  Antony.  After 
|ha  battle  of  Ax^bm,  81,  ha  vaa  neoneiled  to 
814 


Augustus  IhrouLfli  the  mediation  of  hii  sea, 
appointed  ouu^ui  in  2 'J,  uiid  was  prefect  of 
Spain  b  21. 

FrscTR.  1.  Akei-lIus,  a  rhetorioinn  nt  lir^.i 
in  the  latter  years  of  Augustus,  imtructed  a 
rhetoric  tbe  poet  Ovid.  He  dedahnsdOMiaA^ 
aueotly  iu  Greek  than  io  Latin,  and  hiirtylsif 
declamation  is  described  by  Beneca  as  Ms 
brilliant  than  sidid,  aatilhetioal  rather  tin  «!». 
iHKOt.  Ilia  rival  in  teaching  and  deelairaii^ 
w  iiA  Porcius  Latnk  Vid.  IftTHOi — 2.  Aatnjpii^ 
a  trieod  of  the  poet  Beraee,  vho  addrastd  to 
hiiu  an  ode  (Cann^  I,  '22)  and  an  ejMatie  (£)>,  L, 
10),  and  who  also  intruduoes  him  elseviian 
{SaL,  i,  9,  61  ;  10,  83).— S.  CSoaatilos,  cos  of 
the  most  active  adherents  of  Vei>f»a«i{ia  in  hii 
contest  for  the  empire^  AJ>.  69.  in  the  rei^i 
of  Domitian  be  was  weai  against  the  Dsdni^ 
by  whom  he  was  defeated.  MartiiJ  wrote  n 
epitaph  on  Fuscus  {£p^  vl,  76),  ia  whidi  hs  » 
fera  to  the  Dacian  campaign. 


GABiK  {TuCai).  1.  (Now  Darabgherd!\  a  fo^ 
tress  and  royal  residence  iu  tbe  interior  of  Pe^ 
tm,  southcoiit  of  Pasargada;,  near  the  burden 
of  Carmania. — 2.  Or  Gabaca,  «>r  Cta:tl>u,  a  f«> 
tress  in  H<Tgdiaiiai  on  the  eonfines  of  Um  iisMfr 
getos. 

GIbXiji  (Fd^aAa),  a  sea-post  town  ef  87m 
Seleuci?,  »<>tith  of  iiaodii>fa,  whenee  foodils» 

rax  was  obtuiut^iL 

G.\bXu,  a  people  iu  Gallia  Aquitanica,  vbon 
country  possessed  silver  mines  and  gCKxl  p6»- 
turage.  Their  cbief  town  was  AudcritiuQ  (uow 
Anterieux). 

GabIA.va  or  -KNE  (Factor//,  raCj;;i7/'i,  a  fertile 
district  in  the  Persian  province  of  bubiana,  wert 
of  Mount  Zagroa. 

Ci  Aiiii  (Gablnus :  ruins  near  CatdoHu!"-),  i 
town  iu  Jiatium,  on  tbe  Lac  us  GaUuud  (oow 
Logo  di  Otmi),  between  Rome  and  Prttatrt^ 
waj<  in  early  times  tme  of  the  most  j»jwerful 
Latin  cities ;  a  colony  from  Alba  Looks  ;  sod 
the  place,  aeeording  to  tradBtioo,  nhm  maim 
WUJ4  brouj^ht  \ip.  It  was  taken  by  Taiquiniia 
Superbus  by  stratagem,  and  it  was  io  ruios  ia 
the  tone  of  Augustus  ( OabUt  detirtior  mevt,  Bow 
Ep^  L,  11,  7).  The  cincttM  Gabinus.  a  )>«ouliar 
luode  of  wearing  tbe  tqga  at  Home,  apfiean  U> 
luive  been  demed  llram  Ude  tava  hi  tin 
neigbborhc'od  of  Gabii  are  the  kr""'^  ilm 
quarries  from  which  a  port  of  Booe  waa  boilL 

GabMvs,  a.,  dissipatod  Ids  fcrtane  in  jod^ 
by  his  profligate  mode  of  life.  He  was  tribuiM 
of  the  plebs  B.C.  66,  when  he  proposed  and  Off" 
ried  a  law  coofen-ing  upon  Pompey  the  eoB* 
mond  of  Uie  war  against  the  pirates.  Ucvu 
nra*tor  in  61,  and  consul  58  with  L  Piicl 
jioth  consuls  supported  Clodius  iii  his  measures 
against  Cicero,  which  resulted  in  the  bauiib- 
mcJit  of  the  orator.  In  67  Gabinius  vent  to 
Syria  as  proconsul,  liis  first  att<:ntiou  vetA  (&• 
reeted  to  the  affairs  of  Judea.  Uo  restond 
Hyrcanus  to  the  high -priest  hood,  of  which  bs 
had  been  dispossessed  uy  Alexander,  the  ton  of 
Aristubulus.  He  next  marched  into  Eg^'pt*  snd 
restored  Ptolemy  Aulotes  to  the  tbroi>e.  Tbs 
restoratiou  of  I'tolemy  bad  been  forbidden  by  a 
deerae  <if  the  aiiHitib  aid  bjtfae  SibjOiM  bpobj 
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hat  Oabtoioi  had  beeo  promi8«d  by  the  king  a 
noi  of  too  UmmmimI  telMte  fi>r  tlm  Mmot  and 

acoording]y  s<  t  at  uanght  both  the  Renate  and 
the  Sibyi  His  govtutuueot  of  the  proTinM 
TM  mnkad  in  otiier  respecU  by  tM  moat 
ihmiilul  venalitv  and  oppre^sioa  He  returucd 
to  Bona  in  64  Ue  waa  aeetued  of  mcffetta*  or 
high  treaaoQ,  on  acoonnt  of  his  restoration  of 
Ptolemy  Aulctes,  in  defiance  of  the  Sibyl  and 
tha  authontj  of  the  senate.  He  as  aequitt<Kl 
on  Uiia  ohargo;  but  he  was  forthwilh  accuftcni 
if  repetundm,  for  tha  illegal  receipt  of  ten  thou- 
land  talentd  from  Ptolemy.  He  was  defended 
hy  deero,  who  had  been  pcnuaded  by  Pumpoy, 
muoh  agninat  hia  wiB,  to  mdMteko  tho  diibace. 
Gabiniue,  however,  was  condemned  on  this 
charge,  and  weol  into  exile.  He  was  recalled 
from  eacile  by  Oomu*  in  49.  and  in  tha  following 
year  (4.s)  was  sont  itito  lllvricurn  by  Cicsiir  with 
some  oewlv-levied  trooLM,  in  order  to  re-anforoe 
HCaniSMm.  Bo  diad  in  Dlyriiaai  abovllbe 
end  of  48^  or  tha  hcgiomaf  of  tha  foIM« 
year. 

QlviMAiTddapa:  TaSaprivoc :  nam  Um-Keit), 
n  large  finrtMad  city  of  Palestine,  one  of  tlio  ten 
which  foffved  tha  Decapolis  in  Persea,  stood  a 
Ettla  aootti  of  tiie  Hienmiaz  (now  Yarmitk\  an 

tast<  rn  tributary  of  the  Jordaa  Tlie  surround* 
iag  district,  sontbeast  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberiiia, 
WM  ealled  Gadiris,  and  was  very  fertil&  (ia- 
dara  waa  pirobably  favored  by  tlio  Greek  kings 
of  Syria,  as  it  is  sometimes  called  AntiocWa 
and  Seleucla  ;  it  wua  restored  by  Pompey : 
AmwtQS  preaertad  it  to  King  Herod,  after 
whose  deatb  it  was  assiifucd  to  the  province  of 
Syria.  It  was  made  the  seat  of  a  Chriatiau  bish- 
opric. There  were  oalafanitod  btttbi  Uk  Hb  neigh- 
WhtK)d,  ut  Araatha. 

Gadu  (rd  Tudeipa:  TaitiptiCt  Gaditdnus: 
DOW  Cadig%  *  Tory  andeot  town  b  Hiapania 
Bajtica.  west  of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  found- 
ed by  the  PhoBoiciaos,  and  one  of  the  cl^ief  seatH 
«f  tbnr  oommaroa  in  tha  waat  of  Europe,  was 
sitostod  on  a  Bmall  island  of  the  eutrn?  iinine 
(aow  JaU  de  Xeoni  separated  Irom  the  main 
Ittd  hj  a  narrow  dbamd,  wUefa  in  ita  natroweit 
\)Xti  was  only  tlu:  l>readth  of  a  stadium,  and 
over  which  a  ivid^o  was  built.  Herodotus  says 
(ir.,  8)  that  the  iaUnd  of  Erythia  was  close  to 
Gsdeira  ;  whence  most  later  writers  supposed 
tfM  island  of  Gadcs  to  be  the  ^^ame  as  the  myth- 
i«d  ishmd  of  Erythia,  from  which  Hercules  car- 
rif-d  oflf  tlie  oxon  of  Gcryoo,  A  new  town  was 
built  by  Corrwiius  Balbus,  a  native  of  Gnd<>-», 
and  the  circumference  of  the  old  and  new  Ujwua 
lilgltto  waa  only  twenty  stadia.  Tliere  were, 
however,  mniiy  of  the  citizens  dwelliii;^  on  the 
main  laud  opposite  the  island,  as  well  as  on  a 
imaHar  ialaoa  {8.  Seheutian  or  IVoeaitra)  in 
^  immediate  nei^hborhoo<l  of  the  larger  <n\r. 
After  the  first  Punio  war  Gades  came  into  the 
iMida  of  the  QuFtbaginiana;  and  in  tlw  aaaood 
?ut)ic  w.ir  if  Mirrendered  of  itn  owri  accord  t-o 
tiie  Komaus.  ita  iubabitauts  received  the 
mm  frnoduM  from  JnUna  Caaar.  It  baeame  a 
mnicipiiun,  and  was  called  Aurjusta  urbt  Julia 
fcrfifawa.  Qadaa  waa  from  the  earliett  to  the 
klnt  tiniea  an  important  oommerdai  towa 
Bi  inlmibitaut::*  were  wealtliy,  luxnrioua,  and 
fcmtiona;  and  their  lascivious  dances  were 
•ilebrated  at  Rome.    (Juv,  xi,  162.)  Gades 


possessed  celebrated  temples  of  Saturn  (Oninual 
and  Utnakm.  fia  drbLing  watsr  waa  aa  bad 
in  anti^tj  aa  it  in  the  present  day.  Gade« 
gava  in  inma  to  the  FaarcK  OAmrlKvis,  the 
straitsatthaantnaetof  tim  If  oditarranean,  be* 
tweoo  Eurapa  and  Aftioi  (now  StniU  «f  M> 
r  altar.) 

Qma  or  Ok  {Tola  or  Tq),  the  personification 
of  the  earth.  Homer  dmvftMa  har  aa  a  divine 
being,  to  whom  black  sheep  were  sacrificed,  luid 
who  was  invoked  by  persona  taking  oatliii ;  and 
he  calls  her  the  motner  of  Erechthcus  and  Titj* 
us.  In  Hesiod  she  is  the  first  being  that  i^prang 
from  Ciiaoe,  and  gave  birth  to  Uranus  (Ccelus) 
and  Pontus.  By  Uvamn  (Ckelus)  blio  beeomo 
the  mother  of  Occanus,  Ccdus,  Crius.  llyj^orion, 
lapetus,  Thia,  Kheia,  Themis,  Mnemosyne, 
Phmbe,  Tethya,  Satatn  (OronoaX  the  Cyclopes, 
Brontes,  Stcropes,  Ar<,'cr<,  Coftus,  lirinrens,  imd 
Gygesk  These  children  were  hated  by  their  iia- 
tlwr,  and  €to  (Terra)  thereforo  eonoaalad  tiMBi 
in  the  l)os<nu  of  the  eai-tli ;  but  she  made  a  large 
iron  sickle,  save  it  to  her  sons^  and  requeatad 
them  to  take  yengeaooe  upon  tbeir  fiitlMn 
Cronos  (Saturn)  undertook  the  task,  and  mu- 
tilated Uranus  (CobIus).  The  drops  of  blood 
wbidi  fell  from  liim  upon  the  earth  (Ge)  be* 
came  the  seeds  of  the  Erinnyes,  the  Gigante% 
and  the  Mehao  nymphs.  Subsequently  Ge  (Ter- 
ra) becmne,  by  Pontus,  the  mother  of  Nereus, 
lliaumas,  Phorcys,  Ceto,  and  Euryhia.  (H 
(Terra)  belougcd  to  the  deities  of  the  nether 
world^  {^eol  x^^ovioi)  and  hence  she  is  frequent- 
ly mentioDad  where  they  are  invoked.  Tht 
surnames  and  epithets  given  to  her  have  more 
or  less  refereuoo  to  her  character  as  the  all- 
prodaebigand  all-nonrialwig  mother  (molsrons- 
niparain  et  alma).  Her  worship  apj^t^ar^  to  Imve 
been  universal  among  the  Greeks,  and  slie  hod 
teniplea  or  altara  m  afanoet  all  the  dtiea  of 
Greece.  At  R^jme  the  earth  was  worshipped 
under  the  name  of  Tklliw  (which  is  only  a 
variatioQ  of  Tftrrw).  She  waa  regarded  by  tlia 
Romans  also  as  ono  of  the  deities  of  the  nether 
world  Ut^eri),  and  is  mentioned  in  oonnecUon 
with  Dm  md  tlie  Manea.  A  temple  waa  bnilt  to 
her  by  the  e  -n-ul  I\  Semproniiis  Sophun,  in  B. 
0.  3U4.  Her  festival  waa  celebrated  on  the 
15th  of  April,  and  wat  eaUed  Fordicidia  or  Hor- 
dicidia.  The  sacrifiet^  oooiiitii^  tit  eowa,  was  of- 
fered up  in  tha  GasiCol  in  the  prwwiea  of  the 
Vestals. 

OiSaoM,  Ojcsub.  or  Gnaca  {Valattv  )  a  river 
of  Ionia  in  Asia  Minor,  falling  into  the  Gulf  of 
Maiauder  near  the  promontory  of  Mycale. 

G^btOua  {Yairov}Aa\  the  interior  of  Northern 
Africa,  !?oulli  of  JIauretania,  Nuniidia,  and  the 
region  U»rUering  on  the  8yrtes,  reajhiug  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  on  tlia  weat^  and  of  very  iu- 
dcfinif  e  extent  toward  the  oast  and  the  south.  The 
people  included  under  the  name  GsetQli  (Fcu- 
t9ffMt\  in  its  widest  seoae,  were  tha  inhabit* 
ants  of  tlie  reijion  between  the  countries  just 
mentioned  and  the  Great  I>esert,  and  also  in 
tibe  OaaM  of  tlie  latter,  and  nearly  aa  fur  loatb 
as  the  River  Xii;<  r.  TI>ey  were  a  great  iK)mad 
race^  inchidi^g  several  tnbes,  the  chief  of  whom 
were  Hie  Autololea  and  IluirnBti  oo  i&a  wcaten 
coast,  the  Darie.  or  Gietuli  Darae,  in  the  steppea 
of  the  Great  Atlas,  and  the  Me^iuiogstuh,  a 
black  race  restilting  from  the  intermixture  oC 
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the  GetuU  "with  their  soutiiom  neighbors,  the 
JiigntM.  The  pure  Goetuliiim  were  uot  an 
iBthiopio  (i.  ft,  negro),  but  a  Libyan  nuse,  and 
vrovi'  nioet  probably  of  Asiatic  oriijin.  They  ore 
aupuuaed  to  bare  been  the  aoceAtora  of  the 
jBerWa 

Gainas.    ViJ.  AucADiua. 

Qaius  or  Caum,  a  celebrated  Bomaa  jurist, 
wrote  under  Antonimu  Floe  and  M.  AiveUus. 
His  works  were  very  nuraeroua,  and  great  use 
waa  niude  of  them  in  the  oompihitioa  of  the 
Digest  One  of  bis  most  celebrated  works  was 
an  clcmeotaiy  treatifio  on  liomon  law,  entitled 
Jmtilutione*,  in  four  books.  This  work  was  for 
a  long  time  the  ordinary  t-cxi  Ixnik  used  by  those 
who  were  commencing  the  study  of  the  Ilouiau 
law ;  but  it  wput  out  of  use  after  the  compila- 
tion of  the  lubtitutioucs  of  Justinian,  and  was 
finally  lost.  This  lon^  lost  work  was  discov- 
ereti  by  Niebuhr  in  181G  in  tlie  library  of  tlie 
(jhupt<5r  at  Verona.  The  MS.  conUiininff  Gaius 
was  a  palimpeeat  one.  The  original  writing  of 
Gaius  had  on  soine  pages  been  washed  out,  niul 
oo  others  scratched  out,  and  the  whole  was  re- 
written with  tiie  Letteri  of  81  Jerome.  Hie 
l!i<k  of  dcoiplieriug'  the  oi  ii^inal  MS.  w:f<  :i  very 
ditiicult  one  and  some  parts  were  completely 
destroyed.  It  wm  first  pubUthed  hj  GftelMD 
b  1821 :  a  s.  <  nnd  edition  appeared  in  18a4»  and 
atldrd  iu  1842. 

Oao/C  {rdyatX  A  town  on  the  eoaat  of  Lycia, 
east  of  Myra,  whenee  was  obtained  the  mineral 
•ailed  Gagfttcs  lapis,  that  is  jet,  or,  as  it  ie  still 
ealled  in  German,  pagat. 

Galanthisl    Vid.  Galintiiia^. 

GAI.ATBA  {ra?MTein),  daughter  of  Kerens  and 
Doris.   For  detaiU,  vid.  Acis. 

OlLitiA  (TaXaua  :  Ta}MT^( :  in  the  eastern 

Sart  of  modern  Anadoli  and  the  wost<^m  part  of 
iumili),  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  coniiK>»cd  of 
parts  oi  Phrygia  and  Oiippadocia,  and  bounded 
on  the  west,  south,  and  southeast  by  t}io.««-  e-mn- 
tries,  and  on  the  northeast,  north,  niul  northwest 
Pootoik  PapUagonia,  and  Bithynla.  It  de- 
rived its  name  from  its  inhabitants,  who  were 
Gauls  that  had  invaded  and  settled  in  Asia 
Hinor  at  varioos  periods  daring  the  tUrd 
tury  B.C.  First,  a  portion  of  tlio  nnny  wliidi 
Brennus  led  against  Greece,  separated  from  the 
main  bodj,  and  marched  into  Tbraoe,  and,  liar- 
inu:  pressed  forward  as  far  as  the  shores  of  the 
Vropontis,  some  of  them  crossed  the  Hellespont 
on  their  own  aeeoont,  while  others,  who  had 
reached  Bvzantiura,  were  invited  to  xva^h  the 
Bosporus  ty  Nieomedcs  L,  king  of  Bithynia. 
who  required  their  aid  against  his  brother  Zi- 
poBtos  (&.G.  279.)  Til.  y  speedily  OTerran  all 
Asia  Minor  within  th.  '  Taurus,  and  exacted 
tribute  from  its  various  j^riuees,  and  served  as 
mereenaries  not  only  in  the  annies  of  these 
prineos,  but  uUo  of  the  kinc^.-i  of  Syria  and 
Bg>  i>t ;  and,  aceording  to  one  account,  a  btwly 
of  Ihem  found  their  way  to  Babylon.  During 
their  ascendenoy.  other  bodies  of  Gauls  follow- 
ed them  into  Asia.  Their  progress  was  at 
Isagtfi  eheeked  bj  the  arms  of  the  Idngs  of 
Percrnmus:  Eumeues  fought  against  them  with 
various  fortune  ;  but  Attains  1  gaioe<l  a  com- 
plete victory  over  fhem  (B.O.  230).  and 
poll'^il  tin  m  to  settle  down  within  the  limits  of 
the  country  thenceforth  called  Gahuiak  and  also. 


[on  account  of  tlie  mixture  of  Greeks  with  t)ie 
Celtic  inhabitants,  which  speedily  took  pfact, 
Greoo-Galatia  and  GaUognseia.  ThepeopleoT 
Galatia  ado}>ted  to  a  great  extent  Greek  Libitj 
and  manners  and  religious  obserraace^  bnt  fn- 
serred  their  own  lan^iage,  which  is  spohn  qTm 
resembliiii;  that  of  the  Treviri.  They  rctsined^ 
alto,  their  political  divisions  and  forms  of 
emment  Tbef  orwsisted  of  three  ^tat  tnbn, 
the  Tolifttobogi,  the  Trocnii,  and  the  TeetoMgci,, 
each  subdivided  into  four  parts,  called  bv  th« 
Greeks  rerpapxtai.  At  the  need  of  each  of  tbti« 
twelve  tetrarehies  was  a  chief;  or  tetnud^ 
who  appointed  the  chief  magistrate  (daotmff), 
and  the  conmiander  of  the  ai  my  (arpaTo^'ijo^^ 
and  two  lieutenant  generals  {ir:o<rrparo^'MttT\ 
The  twtlve  tetrarchs  together  had  the  pctK.ni! 
govornment  of  the  country,  but  their  power  vu 
checked  by  an  assistant  senate  of  uree  Ins^ 
re<l,  who  met  in  a  place  called  Drynremetuin  (  -r 
probably,  Ih^'senetuiu,  t.  <.,  the  oak-ffrote),  umI 
had  jnnsdietion  m  all  capital  cases.  TVi  fm 
'  of  government  had  a  natural  tendency  to  mfm- 
archy,  according  as  either  of  the  twelve  te- 
trarcM  became  more  powerful  than  tiw  rai 
especially  under  the  protection  of  tlie  Roman-, 
to^wbom  Galatia  becanie  viitually  subject  u 
1h6  result  of  tihe  campaign  which  tte  eonnl  Ck 
Manliu.'*  utidert<i<)k  again:*t  the  Gauls,  to  punah 
tbem  for  the  aasistance  they  had  giveo  U»  An- 
tiochns  the  Great  (RO.  18f).  At  kngft  est 
of  the  tetrarcliH.  I  I TOTABU8,  was  rewwided  tff 
his  services  to  the  lioninns  in  the  Midirsditia 
war  by  the  title  of  king,  together  with  a  gmt  , 
of  Pont  us  and  Armenia  Minor ;  and  sfttr  tbo 
death  of  his  successor  Amyntas.  GaUtis  «l 
made  by  Augustus  a  Roman  province  (RC.  Vl^ 
It  was  s<x»n  after  enlarged  by  the  sddilios 
of  PHphlai^ouift.  Undt-r  Constantine  it  wi»  i 
restricted  to  its  old  liniitj*.  and  under  Valeis  I 
it  was  divided  into  two  provinces  Galatia  Piimi 
and  Galatia  Secunda.  The  country  was  beta-  i 
liful  and  fertile,  being  watered  by  the  rijeri  ' 
Halys  and  Sangarins.  Its  oidj  fanportaat 
were,  in  the  southwest,  PKisi.vrs,  the  espitsl 
of  the  ToUstobogi ;  in  the  centre,  A>ctra.  liw 
capital  of  the  ^Aetosagea ;  and  in  the  noi^ 
vii.<t,  Tavii-m,  the  capital  of  the  IVx-mi.  Fr.'ni 
the  Epistle  of  St  Paul  to  the  Gahitian^  we  itsra 
not  only  that  many  Ofaristiaa  dmrdMS  bsd  heM 
formed  in  Galatia  during  the  aposfc^'Iic  lure,  but 
also  that  tboee  churches  ooosistsd,  ia  grest  pan, 
of  Jewish  eooverts. 

GalaxIcs  {Ta>M^ior)-  a  finall  river  m  Reotis, 
on  which  stood  a  temple  of  Apollo  OaiaxiM:  it 
derived  its  name  from  its  milW  color,  wthhwis 
owing  to  the  chal^  natare  cf  the  soil  fbmp 
which  it  flowe<l.   ^ 

Galba,  SuLi'ieiLs.  patricians.  1.  P^  o""" 
B.C.  211,  received  liaaednnb  as  his  provin*^ 
where  ho  remained  as  proconsul  till  20^ 
carried  on  the  war  against  PhiUp  Ic  fW  ■» 
was  cunsnl  a  second  time,  and  again  obtsioed 
Macedonia  as  his  province;  hut  he  waa  umWe 
to  accomplish  any  thing  of  importance  sgtfw 
Philip,  aa-i  was  socceeded  in  the  commtmd  in 
the  following  year  by  Villius  Tappulus.  H«wiil 
one  of  the  ten  oommissiouers  sent  to  Greecs  m 
IM,  after  the  defeat  of  PbiUp  by  FlamiDiujanJ 
was  one  of  the  anibassa<K'r9  R«^nt  to  ■ADtwoo* 
in  198.— 2.  Suk,  was  pr»U>r  161,  and  nom 
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B|WB  his  nroriaoe.  Hit  name  is  mSuaaai 
OB  scoonnl  of  ob  tPSB^flfooi  tnd  steooioQi  mn^ 

dtr  of  the  Lu->itanians,  with  thrir  wives  and 
doldreo^  who  iiad  eurrendered  to  him  oo  tJbe 
prnmha.  of  vMtiniig  grants  of  land.  Viiiaflini 
wa»  one  of  the  few  Lusitaniaiis  who  escaped 
frum  the  bloody  sceoo.  Vi<L  yuuATBua.  On 
his  ratnrn  to  Rome  in  149,  he  \ras  brought  to 
^rial  on  aMoqnt  of  hia  horrible  masaaore  of  the 
Lufiitaniaofi.  His  conduct  was  deoouuccd  in 
the  strongest  terms  by  Cato,  who  was  then 
Mghtj-fire  yean  old*  bnt  he  was  uovwIlMless 
B'timtted  Ho  was  oon«iul  1  1  1.  Cicoro  j>riii»e8 
hii  oratory  ui  tiio  hu^hest  terms. — a.  6ui~,  grcat- 
grandtiither  of  the  Kmponir  Qatt)a»MrT€^  vox- 
der  Cfflsar  in  tlic  Gallic  war,  aud  was  pra'ti)r  iu 
M.  After  Cffisar's  death  he  servd  atfaiust  Ao- 
taay  fai  the  warof  Ifvlaiia. — (.  C,  {a&uat  tbe 
Smmkot  Galba,  was  consul  in  AD.  2-1. 

WJMA,  Sksl  Svwidum,  Romou  emperor  from 
Jono^  AJ>.  68,  to  Jamrnry,  A.D.  69.  He  was 
bom  near  Terracina,  on  the  24th  of  December, 
EC.  S.  JSoth  Augustus  aod  .Tiberius  are  said 
to  htsf  told  Imn  dnit  one  dar  be  would  be  ai 
the  head  of  the  Roman  worlu,  from  whicli  wc 
mast  iofer  that  he  was  a  young  mau  of  more 
Aid  otSeuTf  talents.  From  hk  parents  he  in- 
Ivrited  gTOttt  wealth.  He  was  mvestod  with 
tits  eorule  offioea  before  attoinii^  the  h^timate 
agn  He  was  paitor  AJD.  20,  and  eonsol  88. 
AfU^t  his  cooeulsbip  he  had  the  p)remmcnt  of 
(taol,  89,  where  he  carried  on  a  successful  war 
tpiuA  tbe  Qeraums,  aod  restored  dbcipline 
amoqg  tbe  troopa.  On  the  death  of  Caligula 
maoy  of  his  frieiHis  ui^ed  him  to  seize  the  em- 
pire, but  be  preferred  bving  in  a  private  station. 
Clsodius  intruft^'d  him,  in  45,  with  the  admin- 
irtratiotj  of  Africa,  which  he  governed  with 
insd  nu  aud  integrity.  In  the  reigu  of  Hero  he 
live]  for  several  vears  in  r<*tiremeut,  through 
fear  of  becomit^  tuo  victim  oi  the  tyrant's  rus- 
picioD;  but  in  til  Heto  gave  hini  the  govern- 
meat  of  Uispania  Tarraooneosis,  where  he  re- 
msioed  for  eight  yoar*.  Iu  CH  \'iiidex  rebelled 
b  GauL  About  the  same  Umo  Galbu  was  in- 
taned  that  Nero  had  sent  secret  orders  for  hia 
assiu^ioation.  He  therefore  resolved  at  ouco 
to  fuUow  the  ezi^aple  of  Viodex;  but  ho  did 
■ol  Miame  the  impeiid  title^  and  profened  to 
not  only  u:^  the  l»>^';ite  of  the  Rf)man  senate  and 
people.  Shortly  al  ter  ward  liero  was  murdered  i 
IM  GalbA.  tbereuDon  proeeeded  to  Borne,' where 
he  was  n-  knowfeflged  as  cnipenir.  But  liis 
ieTeot;|r  Mid  avarice  soon  mode  him  un^pular 
iritb  faia  new  subjects,  and  espedally  with  fbe 
K'ldior?.  His  powers  had  also  become  enfee- 
bled by  age,  and  he  was  completely  luuier  the 
my  of  fitToritee,  who  perpetrated  many  enor- 
nOM  IB  hia  name.  Perceiving  the  weakness  of 
kb  flOfenuncnt,  he  adopted  Piao  Licinianus, 
a  awle  young  Roman,  as  his  successor.  But 
this  only  hastened  his  ruin.  Otho.  who  bad 
boped  to  be  adopted  by  Galba,  formed  a  con- 
uracY  among  the  soldiers,  who  rose  in  rcbcl- 
Mi  MX  days  after  the  adoption  of  Piso.  Galba 
was  muEcdeicec^  and  Otho  was  proclaimed  em- 
peror. 

GtAfciirus,  ClacuTus,  commonly  called  Galen, 
a  very  celebrated  physician,  whose  works  have 
k4  a  longer  aod  more  extensive  ioflueuco  ou 
fl»  dWlNBt  bnmdna  of  mediod  aoienee  than 


thoae  of  any  other  iodiridual  either  in  anoeot 


aj  otne 

or  modem  tnnea.  He  waa  bom  at  Pergamum 

in  A.D.  130.  His  father  Nicon,  who  was  an 
architect  aod  geometrician,  carefully  superiu* 
tended  his  edueatioo.  In  his  seventecbth  year 
(146),  his  fftther,  who  had  hitherto  dostiued 
him  to  be  a  philosopher,  altered  his  intentions, 
and,  in  consequence  of  a  dream,  chose  for  him 
the  profession  of  medicine  He  at  first  studied 
modicinp  iu  his  native  city.  In  his.  twonti.lh 
your  (ilU)  he  lost  his  father,  and  about  the 
same  time  he  went  to  Smyrna  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  luiflor  Pelope  the  physician,  and 
Albiuus  the  I'lattjuie  ]>lulosopher.  He  after 
ward  studied  at  Corinth  and  Alexandre:!.  Hi 
retume<l  to  IVr^atnum  in  hi.«  twenty-uiulh  vcar 
(loH),  and  was  iuuuediately  appointed  physician 
to  the  school  of  glacUi^fcon,  an  office  wfaieh  be 
filled  with  ^reat  n  jnifation  and  puc^^s-*.  In 
161  he  quitted  bis  uative  country  on  account 
of  some  (x>pular  eommotioiiik  and  went  to  Borne 
for  the  lirst  time.  Here  lie  stayed  about  four 
years,  and  gained  great  reputation  from  his  skill 
in  anatomy  and  medkioe^  He  returned  to  Per^ 
gamum  iu  ir,8,  but  hutl  scarcdy  settled  there 
when  he  received  a  summons  from  the  empec^ 
on  M.  Anreliot  and  Jj,  Ymm  to  attend  them  at 
.\(juikia  in  Venetia.  From  Aqt;il«  ia  Galcu  fol- 
lowed Aureliua  to  Rome  in  17 u.  When  the 
emperor  again  aet  ont  to  eooduet  tiie  war  oo 
the  Danube,  Galen  with  difficulty  cf^tained  per- 
mission to  be  left  behind  at  Rome,  alleging  that 
such  was  the  will  of  iEsculapius.  Before  leav* 
ing  the  city  the  emperor  committed  to  the  med- 
ical  care  of  Galeu  liis  son  Commodus,  who  was 
then  nine  years  of  age  Galeu  stayed  at  Rome 
some  ycari^,  during  which  time  he  <  lujdoyed 
himself  in  lecturing,  writing,  aud  praetieinj' 
with  great  success.  Ho  subsequeutly  returned 
to  Pergamum,  but  whether  he  again  visited 
Rome  ia  uncertain.  He  is  eaid  to  have  died  in 
the  year  'iOO,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  iu  the  reigu 
of  Sei)timius  SerenM ;  bnt  it  ia  not  improbable 
that  ho  lived  some  years  longer.  Galen  wrote 
a  great  uumbeJ*  of  works  ou  uiedieal  aud  pLilu- 
•ophieal  aubjecta.  The  works  still  extant  under 
the  name  <«f  Galen  consist  of  eighty  three 
treatises  acknowlcdgod  to  bo  fi^ouiue  ;  niue- 
teen  wboee  genuioeneea  baa  been  doubted ; 
forty-five  undoubtedly  spurious;  nirif  tim  frag- 
meuta;  aiHl  tiflcen  commentaries  ou  dillereut 
works  of  Hippocraten  Galen  attached  himself 
exelu«Ivrly  to  nunc  of  the  medieal  scets  into 
which  the  profession  waa  divided,  but  cbuee 
from  the  tenets  of  eadi  what  be  beliercd  to  be 
good  and  true,  and  called  those  persons  slaves 
who  desiguatcd  themselves  as  followers  of 
Hippocrates,  Praxagoras,  or  any  other  nUttL 
The  best  edition  of  his  worlca  is  K&hn,  Lipa, 
1821-18:33,  20  vok  8vo. 

Galei'sis  {Tahii^'oi :  TaAr/^tof),  a  town  in 
MacedoniiX,  on  the  Ton:>naic  Gulf.  > 

G.\i,KKu:.s  Maximianus,     Vid.  Maximunto, 

GaLKrIis  TttACUALfS.     Vtd.  Tbacualus. 

Galksus  (now  Galeao),  a  river  in  the  south 
of  Italy,  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Tarcntum, 
through  the  meadows  wln.re  the  shet'p  fed 
whoso  wool  was  Si>  celebrated  in  antiquitj 
{didcc  pcllitit  om6m*  QaleeHJImiun,  Hor«  Clam, 
ii^  6,  10). 

QlMJkm  CTdXeofX  that  ii»  "llie  " 
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of  Apollo  and  T^misto.  the  dni|^M«r  of  the 

Hyperborean  kini^  Znbiu".  In  pnrsufince  of  an 
oracle  of  the  D«xioneuii  Zeus,  Galous  emigrated 
to  SieDj,  where  he  buOC  •  sanetiuiry  to  hb 
flrtiier  Ap<^)llo.  Tlio  Oaleot.b,  a  family  of  Sicil- 
ian ■oothsayers,  derived  their  origio  from  him. 
The  nrindpal  seat  of  the  QaleotM  wm  the  tows 
of  ITyMn.  -whMi  iTM  hcDOt  oaDed  Qauohs 
or  Gal£atu. 

Oiuiju  (TaltXttta),  at  tiie  liirtli  of  Ofarial^ 
Waa  the  northernmost  of  the  tliree  dinsions  of 
Palestine  west  of  the  Jordan.  It  lay  betweeo 
die  Jordan  and  flia  Mediterranem  on  tiw  «Mt 
and  west,  and  the  mountains  of  Hermon  aod 
Carmel  on  the  north  and  south.  It  waa  dii^dad 
faito  Upper  or  North  Qalilee,  and  Lower  or  Soutii 
Galilee.  It  was  very  fertile  and  densely  peo- 
pled ;  but  its  iuhnbitnnts  were  a  mixed  race  of 
Jews,  Syriaa"*,  rhceuifiiius,  Greeks,  and  others, 
and  were  tliercfore  dsapliod  bj  the  Jewa  of 
Judrra.    Vid.  Paljcst)>'a. 

OALLvruiAS  or  GAUA>rrniH  (Ov,  Met^  'vl,  806). 
daughter  of  Prcetus  of  Thebes  nd  a  friend  of 
Alcmenc.  "Wbtn  Alemene  was  on  the  point 
of  giving  birth  to  Hereules,  and  the  Ma?r{B  and 
IlithyiaB,  at  the  request  of  Juno  (Hera),  were 
endt'uvoring  to  delay  the  birth,  Oalinthijia  sud- 
denly rushed  in  with  the  false  report  that  Ale- 
meoa  Itad  ghren  liirCh  to  a  son.  The  hostile 
goddesses  were  so  surprieed  at  this  infonnation 
that  they  dropped  their  arms.  Thus  the  charm 
waa  broKen,  and  Alemene  waa  CDaUed  to  give 
birth  to  Hercules.  The  ddoded  goddesses 
avenged  the  deception  praotiead  tipoo  them  by 
netamorphofiing  GaliD^aa  into  a  weaael  or  eat 
(yaXt)),  Hecate,  however,  took  pity  upon  her, 
ftnd  made  her  her  attendant,  and  Hercuiee  after- 
ward erected  «  aaaetoaij  to  her.  At  Thebea  it 
was  customary  at  the  festival  of  Henolea  fint  to 
offer  sacrifices  to  Oalinthias. 

Oalla.  1.  Wife  of  Constantius,  son  of  the 
Emperor  Constantius  Chlonis.  She  WES  the 
mother  of  Gallus  Caesar  Vid.  GAi.trs. — 2. 
Daughter  of  tLe  Emjjcror  Valeutiiiiau  L,  and 
second  wife  of  Theodoaius  the  Great — 3.  Gal- 
L.*  Pi.AaniA.  or  simjily  PrjvcrmA,  daughter  of 
Theodoiiius  the  Grtat  by  No,  2.  She  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Alaric  when  ho  took  Rome,  A.D. 
410;  and  Ataulphus,  the  Gothic  kinjr,  married 
her  in  414.  After  the  death  of  Ataulphus  she 
was  restored  to  Honorius ;  and  in  417  she  was 
mnrrifd  to  Constantius,  to  whom  she  }v>ro  the 
Emperor  Valentiuian  III.  Dun^  the  minority 
of  VM  latter  she  goreroed  flia  matem  empire. 
She  died  about  -iSo. 

GajajbcU,  the  oountry  of  the  Qallsci  (KaAr 
Xo&col),  in  the  nortti  of  Spain,  betweeo  liie  Aa> 
turea  nrul  the  Durius,  was  in  earlier  times  in- 
eluded  in  Luaitania,  Gftllscia  waa  aometimes 
tited  to  a  wider  sense  to  indiide  tte  eoontry  of 
the  Asturoa  and  the  Cantabri   It  produced  tin, 

£ld,  aod  a  precioos  stone  called  aemma  OaUa- 
I.  ^  Ita  inhabitanta  were  some  of  the  most  un- 
civilized in  Spain.  They  w^  defeated  with 
great  slaughter  by  D.  Brutus,  consul  B.C.  18S, 
who  obtained  in  consequence  the  surname  of 
Oallacns. 

Gam.Ta  (//  'Kf7tikt;,  Ta7nTin\  was  vred  before 
the  time  of  Julius  Ciesar  to  indioavo  all  the 
taod  inhabited  by  the  Qalli  or  Celt*.,  and  con- 
•eqiNntly  faieluded  not  oalj  the  latu  Oml  and' 
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the  north  of  Italy,  but  a  part  of  Spai^  ii 

greater  part  of  Germany,  tho  Brithh  nlei,iBd 
other  countries.  The  early  history  of  tbe  Cdii 
raee^  and  their  variooa  settlenenti  k 

Sirts  of  Europe,  are  related  under  Cewx  L 
alUa,  also  called  GaioIa  TaAJOAUiiA  « 
OaxxiA  UmbIok,  to  dhthigiiiih  it  Aw  Gdh 
Cisnlpina.  or  the  north  of  Italy.  GallIa  Buo> 
oAta  and  Gaixia  Com  Ita  are  aWoMdioMa- 
tnuBatinelion  to  GalBa  Tbgata  or  He  aalkrf 

Italy,  but  thepo  nanien  are  not  identical  with 
the  whole  of  Qallia  Transalpba.  GnUia  Bnc- 
ealtf  waa  llw  pert  of  llie  eoontry  first  (ubdoed 
by  the  Romans,  the  later  rrf>viupin.  and  VMM 
ealled  because  the  inhabitants  wore  bratta  n 
trowaen.   Odlia  C^omoto  was  the  remsioda  of 
the  country,  exoloding  Gallia  Braooata,  Md 
derived  its  name  from  the  inhabitant*  wesnt^ 
tlieir  hair  long.    Tlie  Ronums  were  ao4auitt«4 
with  only  a  small  portion  of  Traoaslpiae  Qad 
till  the  time  of  C^sar.    In  the  time  of  AllfM 
tus  it  was  bounfltnl  on  the  Bouth  bv  dw  IVt- 
nees  and  the  Mediterranean  ;  on  the  east  br 
I  the  River  Varus  and  tho  Alp.a.  wliioh  tt-paratij 
I  it  from  Italy,  and  by  the  River  iihioe,  vliidi 
i  separated  it  from  GermaDy ;  on  the  Dorth  bj 
'  tht^  German  Oof^nn  nrxl  tb*-  English  Ch.intH:i; 
and  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic ;  thus  iockd- 
'  ing  not  only  the  wMe  of  FVaaee  aid  "M^m, 
but  a  part  of  Holland,  a  great  part  of  Svntie> 
land,  and  all  the  provinces  of  Grermaoj  vert  of 
the  Rfafaie.  The  greater  part  of  flis  seaMrj 
is  a  plain,  well  watered  ny  numerous  ri«M 
The  principal  mountains  were  Uoya  CtaoB 
or  Gteberam  to  the  eonth*  the  lofty  nu^sf 
Moxs  JrEA  in  the  eafst,  separating  the  S#^oani 
and  the  Helvetii;  Move  VoeaeoB  or  "Vosa 
SUB,  a  eonttonatloii  of  the  Jura.   The  lUrf 
forest  was  the  Silva  AanrxiiniA,  exteadiojf  from 
the  Rhine  and  the  Treviri  as  for  as  the  ScMdL 
The  principal  rivers  were,  in  the  east  snd  Mth, 
the  Ruxiam  (now  Rhine),  with  its  tribotsrio 
tlje  MosA  (now  Maa«)  and  Mosixla  (now  M*- 
arlle);  the  Skql'A.va  (now  (Sfi«^),  with  ititiiba- 
tary  the  Matrona  :  in  the  centre  the  Lkibii 
(now  Loire) ;  in  the  west,  the  G.^rltwa  (bow 
Garonne) ;  and  in  the  south  the  Kiiodajccs  (bW 
Rhoney    The  country  was  celebrated  far  ill 
fertility  in  ancient  times,  and  possessed  »  to- 
mcrous  and  warlike  Dopulation.  The  Greeks, 
at  a  very  early  period,  became  ac<roaintcd  vitk 
the  southern  e<>ast  of  Gaul,  where  they  fonnded, 
in  Ea  600,  the  important  town  of  Hassiua, 
whidi  to  its  turn  fbanded  eefevd  eoloQiefl.  aod 
exercised  a  kind  of  supremacy  over  the  wi^b- 
boring  diatricts.   The  Komans  did  nut  atteiu^ 
to  imdce  any  conqueata  to  Thttnelpine  Osol  uO 
they  had  finally  conquered  not  only  Africa,  but 
Qreeoe  and  a  great  rart  of  Western  Asia.  1° 
aa  1S5  the  eaMni  H.  IMMm  lueoi 
menced  the  eubjugation  of  the  Sallnvii  in  the 
south  of  OauL   In  the  next  three  years  (IW- 
122)  the  SaUuvii  were  completely  subdosd  liy 
Sextius  Calvinus,  and  the  colony  of  Aqua?  x- 
tia3  (now  Aix)  was  founded  in  their  countiv. 
In  121  the  Allobrogcs  were  defeated  hf  the 
proeooBid  Domiliua  Ahenobailni;  and 
same  year  Q.  Fabius  Maximin  gained  a  grest 
victory  over  the  united  foreea  of  the  ADohrsgei 
and  Arvcmi,  at  the  eonfluence  of  the  Isam  aw 
thA  BhMM.  Tha  amlk  of  flatti  waa  DBVined' 
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a  Roman  province  *  and  in  118  was  founded 
tb«  colony  of  Narbo  Martins  (now  Narbonne,) 
whirh  WAS  the  chief  town  of  the  province.  In 
Caaar's  Commentaries  the  Roman  province  is 
called  simply  Provincia,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  rest  of  the  country :  hence  comes  tho  mod- 
ern name  of  Provence    The  rest  of  the  country 
was  sabdued  by  Caesar  after  a  strui^le  of  sev- 
eral T?<irs  (6S-50.)    At  this  time  Gaul  was  di- 
vided into  three  parts,  Aqmtania,  Celtiea,  and 
Btlgixi,  accordir^  to  the  three  different  races 
by  which  it  was  inhabited.    The  Aquitani  dwelt 
in  the  southwest,  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the 
Garmnna  ;  the  Celtse,  or  Galli  proper,  in  the 
centre  and  west,  between  the  Garumna  and  the 
Sequanii  and  the  Matroua ;  and  tho  Belgie  in  the 
Dortbeast,  between  the  two  last-mentioned  riv- 
ers and  the  Rhine    The  different  tribes  inhab- 
itiof;  Aqnitania  and    Belgica    are  given  else- 
where    Vtd.  AQl;^^AIa^  BELOiS.    The  most 
important  tribes  of  the  Celtfls  or  Galli  were, 
1.  Bft^m  the  Sequana  and  the  lAgtr  :  the  Ar- 
woucL,  the  name  of  all  tho  tribes  dwelling  on 
the  coast  between  the  mouths  of  those  two  riv- 
en ;  tb«  AiTLERCT,  dwellin£»^  inland  close  to  the 
Armorici ;  the  Namxeteh,  Axdecavi  or  Andes, 
OD  the  banks  of  the  Liger;  east  of  them  the 
CAaxirrM  ;  and  on  the  Sequnna,  the  PAiiisn, 
Sdoitis,  and  Tetcasses. — 2.  Between  tha  Liger 
and  tk*  O^trymna :  on  the  coast  the  Piotones 
and  Santoxeb  ;  inland  the  Tdrones,  probably 
c«j  both  sides  of  the  Liger,  the  BrrtiaioEs  Cusr, 
LxMovicis,  pETEOcoaii,  and  Cadusci  ;  east  of 
tiie8«,  in  the  mountains  of  Cebenna,  the  power- 
fdl  Amvraxi  (in  the  modem   Avverffru) ;  and 
•oQth  of  them  th«  Ruteni. — 3.  On  the  Phone 
tnd  in  the  gurroundinrj  country :  between  the 
Rhone  and  the  Pyrenees,  the  \  olc.«  ;  between 
the  Rhooe  and  the  Alps,  the  Saltes  or  Sallu- 
vn ;  north  of  them  tlie  Cavares  ;  between  tlie 
Bhooe,  the  Isara,  and  the  Alps,  the  Allobro- 
Gcs  ;  and  further  north  the  .^dut,  Sequani,  and 
HcLvrrii,  three  of  the  most  powerful  people  in 
ail  GauL     Augustus  dividwl  Gaul  mto  four 
provinces  :    1,  Gallia  Narbonetuit,  the  same  as 
the  old  I*rovincia.    2.  O.  Aquitaniea,  which  ex- 
tended from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Liger.    8.  C. 
Ltffdunenais,  the  country  between  the  Liger, 
tte  Scquaoa  and  the  Arar,  so  called  from  the 
Mlaoy  of  Lugdunum  (now  Lyon),  founded  by 
Mnmtaus  Plancus.    4.  G.  Belgica,  tho  country 
between  the  Seqaann,  tho  Arar,  and  tho  Rhino. 
Shortly  afterward  the  portion  of  Bolgica  borti- 
tna^  on  the  Rhine,  and  inhabite<l   by  Ger- 
man tribes,  was  subdivided  into  two  new  prov- 
iMM,  ealJod  Germania  Prima  and  Sccunaa,  or 
Otmania  Superior  and  Inferior.    At  a  lat<;r 
time  the  provinces  of  Gaul  were  still  further 
nbdivided,  till  at  length,   under  the  Emperor 
Oratian,  they  reached  the  number  of  seventeen. 
Gallia  Narbrinensia  belonged  to  the  senate,  and 
govemetl  by  a  proconsul ;  the  other  prov- 
belonged  to  tho  emperor,  and  were  gov- 
erned by  imperial  le^ti.    After  the  time  of 
daodius,  when  a  formidable  insurrection  of  tlie 
Otuls  was   suppressed,  the   country  became 
•lore  an<l  moro  Romanized    The  Latin  lan- 
nage  gradually  became  the  language  of  tlie  in- 
Mbttaots.  atfl    Romnn  civilixntioo  took  deep 
root  fai  all  pnrt3  of  the  country.    The  rheton- 
tuus  and  poets  of  Gaul  occupy  a  distinguished 


'  place  in  tho  later  history  of  Roman  literature 
itnd  Burdigala,  Narbo,  Lugdunum,  and  other 
town.H,  jx»8ho».<»ed  sch<K)ls,  in  wliich  literatare 
and  philosophy  were  cultivated  with  suoeesa. 
On  the  dissolution  of  the  Roman  empire,  Gaul, 
like  the  other  Roman  provinces,  was  overrun 
by  barbarians,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  finally 
became  subject  to  the  Franci  or  Franks,  umler 
their  king  Clovis,  about  A.D.  496. — 2.  Galua 
CiSALi'iNA,  also  called  G.  CiTEaioa  and  G.  To- 
oAta,  a  Roman  province  in  tho  nurtli  of  Italy, 
was  bounded  on  the  west  by  Liguria  and  Gal- 
lia Narbonensis  (from  which  it  was  8eparate<l 
by  the  Alps),  on  the  north  by  Roetia  and  Nori- 
cum,  on  the  cast  by  the  Adriatic  and  Venetia 
(from  which  it  was  separated  bv  the  Athesis), 
and  on  the  south  by  Etruria  ancf  Umbria  (from 
which  it  was  separate<l  by  the  River  Rubico). 
It  was  divided  by  the  Po  into  Gallia  Transpa- 
dAna,  also  called  Italia  Trakspadana,  in  tho 
north,  and  Galua  CisrAsANA  in  the  south. 
The  greater  part  of  the  country  is  a  vast  plain, 
drained  by  the  Padus  (now  Po)  and  its  afflu- 
ents, and  nas  always  beon  one  of  the  most  fer 
tile  countries  of  Europe.  It  was  originally  in- 
habited by  Ligurians,  Umbrians,  Etruscans,  and 
other  races ;  but  its  fertility  attracted  the  Gaula, 
who  at  different  periods  crossed  the  Alps,  and 
settled  in  tho  country,  aft^er  expellmg  the  orig- 
inal inhabitants.  \Vo  havo  mention  of  fivo 
distinct  immigrations  of  Gauls  into  the  north 
of  Italy.  The  first  was  ui  the  reign  of  Tarquin- 
ius  Pnscus,  and  is  said  to  have  been  led  by 
Bellovesus,  who  settled  with  his  followers  in 
tho  country  of  tlie  Insubres,  and  built  Milan. 
Tho  secoml  consisted  of  the  Cenomani,  whr 
settled  in  tho  neighborhood  of  Brixia  and  Ve- 
rona. ITie  third  of  the  Salluvii,  who  pressed 
forward  as  fSar  as  the  Ticinus.  The  fourth  of 
the  Boii  and  Lingones,  who  crossed  the  Po,  and 
took  possession  of  the  country  as  far  as  the  Ap- 
ennines, driving  out  the  Etruscans  and  Um- 
brians. The  fifth  immigration  was  the  most 
important,  consisting  of  the  warlike  race  of  the 
Seuones,  who  invaded  Italy  in  immense  nun> 
bers,  under  the  command  of  Brcnnus,  and  took 
Rome  in  B.C.  890.  Part  of  them  subsequently 
rccrossed  tho  AlfM  and  returned  home ;  but  a 
great  number  of  them  remainetl  in  the  north  of 
Italy,  and  were  for  more  than  a  century  n 
source  of  terror  to  tlic  Romans.  After  the  first 
Punic  war  the  Romans  resolved  to  make  a 
vigorous  effort  to  suIkIuo  tlieir  dangci"ous  uoi«<h- 
bors.  In  tho  course  of  four  years  (225-222)  tlio 
whole  Country  was  conquered,  and  up<>n  the 
eoni'lusion  of  tho  war  (222)  was  reduced  to  the 
form  of  a  Roman  j)rovince.  The  inhabitants, 
however,  did  not  bear  the  yoke  patiently,  and  it 
was  iKft  till  after  the  final  defeat  of  tho  Boii,  in 
191,  that  tho  country  became  submissive  to  the 
Romans.  The  most  important  tribes  were:  In 
Gallia  Trannpadana,  in  the  direction  of  west  to 
east,  tho  Taitbim,  Salassi,  Linici,  Inslbres,  Ck- 
NOMAM :  in  G.  Cispadana,  in  the  samo  direction 
the  Boil,  LixooNEs,  Senones. 

GalliIcnus,  with  his  full  name,  P.  Licinius 
YAi.ERUMrs  Eo.vATius  Gallie.vits.  Roman  em- 
peror A.D.  260-268.  He  succeeded  his  father 
v'lderian  when  the  latter  was  taken  prisoner 
by  tho  Persians  in  260,  but  he  had  previously 
reigned  in  conjunction  with  his  father  from 
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lb  accession  in  263.  GkdUenua  was  bdolent, 
pntflif^ato,  and  indiffercDt  to  the  public  welfare, 
ami  ilia  n-iga  was  od«  of  Uic  most  isnoble  and 
ilisastnNit  b  the  history  of  Rome.  Tb»  barba- 
rians ravaj^ed  the  fairest  portion  of  the  empire, 
and  the  iahabitaata  were  swept  away  by  one  of 
the  most  fHc^Mftd  phigues  reoordea  in  history. 
This  pestiloDoc  followed  a  loog-probveted  fam- 
ine. When  It  was  at  its  gfMtesI  height*  five 
tiHrasaad  nek  are  said  to  have  parislied  daily 
at  Konic ;  and.  nftcr  the  scoursjo  had  passed 
away,  it  was  found  that  the  inhabitants  of  Alez- 
mndm  vera  (Smiidahed  by  neuijr  two  tliirdi. 
The  complete  dissolution  of  the  empire  was  avert- 
ed mainl]r  fay  a  series  of  internal  robcllioos.  In 
erety  distriet  able  officers  sprang  up,  who  a»> 
■eited  and  strove  to  maintain  the  di^ty  of  iudo- 
pendent  princes.  The  armies  levied  bv  these 
usurpers,  who  are  commonly  distinguished  as 
Thirty  TifTOfUt^  in  many  cases  arrested  the  jirtn 
gress  of  the  invaders,  and  restored  onlor  iu  the 
provinces  which  they  governed.  Oallicnus  was 
at  lengtJi  slaiu  by  hjs  own  soldien  ID  M8»  while 
b<^i*  irin^'  Milan,  in  which  the  nnurper  Anreolus 
had  taken  refuge. 

QaixiNABfA.    1.  (Now  Galinara\  an  island  off 
tho  coast  of  Liguria,  celebrated  for  its  number 
of  hens ;  whence  its  name. — 2.  Silva,  a  forest  of 
pine-trees  near  Chnntt  ill  Oampenia. 

OallIo,  .Tf  NM  s.  1.  A  Komnn  rhet^>rioian. 
and  a  friend  of  3L  Aunsus  tiencca,  the  rhetori- 
eian,  whose  son  he  adopted.  He  wae  pat  to 
deatli  by  Ni-m.  In  early  life  he  had  ln-en  a 
friend  of  Ovid  (Ax  /"oni,  iv.»  11.)— 2.  Sou  of 
the  rfaetorisiui  H.  Aanaai  Seneoa,  and  an  elder 
brother  of  the  philosopher  Seoeoa,  irae  adtnited 
byNal. 

QmxiSm,  (I,  wm  a  eandidate  fbr  the  pnstor- 

■hip  in  B.C.  64,  and  wa.s  accused  of  ambit'is  or 
btioery  br  M.  Calidius.  Me  was  defended  on 
tluit  oeeanoo  by  Chtn  b  an  oratioo  of  which 

a  few  fragments  have  corao  down  to  us.  He 
was  prmtor  ur bonus  BXX  68,  and  presided  at 
the  trial  of  0.  OomeliiiB.  He  left  two  sons, 
Q.  Oaluus,  who  was  [rsetor  b  48,  and  was  put 

to  death  by  the  triumvirs ;  and  M.  GAtxiiTS. 
who  is  mentioned  as  one  of  Antony  's  partisans, 
b4S. 

GALLOUftiCdLA.     Vid  Galatia. 

OALLoxfus,  a  public  crier  at  llome,  jirt>bably 
MOtemporary  with  Hm  younger  Seipio,  whose 
wealth  and  gluttony  passed  bto  the  proverb  "  to 
lire  like  Gallonius."  He  was  satiriied  by  Hor- 
aee  (Sat,  H,  2.  46). 

Galli-8,  jElius.  1.  A  jurist,  contemporary 
with  Cicero  and  Varro,  though  probablv  rather 
older  than  either.  He  was  tM  autiior  of  a  trea- 
tise, J)e  Verborum.  nu(g  ad  Jtt.^  Cirih  prrtinent, 
bifH\fieatioiu,  whicn  is  frequently  cited  by  the 
gramPHMriaae.  %  An  intiBUile  friend  of  l£e  ge- 
ographer Strabo,  was  prsefect  of  E^ypt  in  the 
reign  of  Aiyistus.  In  B.C.  24  he  bvaded  Ara- 
bia, sad  after  his  army  bad  rafinwl  dreadfully 
ftvoi  the  heat  and  want  of  water,  ha  Wia  oUjgad 
to  retreat  with  great  loss. 

OAUjra,  L.  AjAdtm,  praetor  EO.  168,  con- 
ducted the  war  against  Gontius,  king  of  the  Illy- 
rians,  whom  he  oooapeUed  to  snbaut  to  the  Ao- 


Gallcb,  0.  Aqunxlus,  a  distinguished  Ro- 
laa  jvriitk  was  a  popil  oi     Maoias  SobtoI^ 
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and  the  instnjotor  of  Serv.  Sulpidm  Be 
j)rfietor  alon^;  with  Cicero  B.C.  6(5.     He  is  ofUa 
cited  by  the  jurists  m  the  Digest,  but  Unn  ■ 
no  direct  eatsaet  from  laa  own  woiIb  h  tti 

Dii:;epK 

Gallcs  SALosfbon^  h.  Aaiaics,  >oa  <tf  Q, 
Asbioa  Pollio^  was  eoMoI  BjOL  &    Bs  ma 

hated  by  Tiberius  because  ho  had  married  Vip 
sania,  the  former  wile  of  Tiberiok  b  a  p  |^ 
I'iberius  got  tibe  aenale  to  esnteoee  Urn  to  d«lll^ 
luid  kept  him  impris^^ned  for  three  vears  od  thi 
most  scantf  supply  of  food.  He  died  in  poM 
of  stairation,  rat  whether  Ui  death  wis  mo* 
pulsory  or  voluntary  is  uukuowo.  Qallus  wrott 
a  wori^  entitled  JJe  Comparatione  pairi*  ae  Cie- 
enmU,  whidi  was  m^rorable  to  the  ktter ,  ud 
against  wUoh  tt»  Empenor  dandim  Ms  lii 
defence  of  Oieero. 

Gallic,  L,  Caninios,  was  ti-ibuoe  of  tlic  okU 
B.C.  56,  when  he  supported  the  vievs  ef  Bm 
pey.  During  the  civil  war  he  appeanto  km 
rcmabed  neutral    lie  died  iu  44. 

Gallus,  Cestius,  governor  of  Syria  {U^aiwi 
A. I).  64,  66),  under  whom  the  Jews  brnke  eol 
iut<>  the  rebeUiou  which  e-uded  iu  the  destrudMi 
of  their  dty  and  temple  by  Titus. 

GALtUS,  C0N?TANTk;».   PoU    of  JuHuS  C't»tftn- 

tius  and  Gallo,  grandson  of  Constautioe  Cblo- 
rus,  nephew  of  Oomtantbe  the  Greats  sod  eUtt 
brother,  by  a  different  mother,  uf  Julian  the-  Apng- 
tate.  In  A.D.  351  he  was  named  Cossr  hj 
Oonstantius  U,  and  was  left  m  tlie  eonniiadw 
the  East,  where  he  conducted  himself  with  tha 
greatest  haughtiness  and  crueli^.  b  bi 
went  to  the  west  to  meet  Ootietealias  atMim 
baft  waa  arrested  at  Petovio  in  Pannonia,  and 
sent  to  Pola  b  Istria,  where  ha  was  bebescied 
b  a  priKNL 

(Jai-lis,  C.  Coaxfiiius,  was  bom  at  Forum 
Julii  (now  Jhr^ut)  b  Qaul,  of  poor  parcoif 
about  EO.  66.  He  went  to  Italy  at  an  ssify 
age,  Hud  began  liis  career  as  a  pott  wkii  Lo 
was  about  twenty.  Ho  had  already  attaiiMd 
considerable  distbetion  at  the  time  of  CasB^ 
death,  44;  and  upon  the  arrival  of  OctavlsDui 
b  Italy  after  tliat  event,  Gnllus  embraced  bis 
jmrty,  and  s<x*u  acquired  great  influence  witk 
fiini.  In  4 1  he  was  one  of  the  triumviri  ap 
jx>iiitod  liy  Oot!i\  iaini«  to  distribute  lands  in  the 
north  uf  Italy  uiiiout^  veterans,  and  ou  tint 
occasion  ho  afforde<i  i>i\' taction  to  the  inliabit- 
auts  of  Mantua  and  to  Virgil.  He  afh  rvuni 
aoc<.»nipauied  Uetaviauus  to  the  bottle  of  Actiuiu, 
81,  and  oommaoded  a  detaebment  of  the  ;uiBy. 
After  the  battle,  f  Julius  waa  sent  witb  tl.f  :inny 
to  i^gypt^  b  pursuit  of  Antony;  and  wbcD]:)gypt 
waa  made  a  Roman  provineek  Octaviaoiw  ep* 
p<>inte<l  (Jallus  the  first  prefect  of  the  province. 
He  remobed  m  Egypt  for  nearly  four  years; 
bathe  ioemred  at  length  thaennit^of  (Man- 
auus,  though  the  cxaet  oatva  of  his  ofTeoos  ■ 
unoertaia  Acoordii^  to  aome  aoooimti,  hs 
spoke  of  tlie  emperor  in  an  oAmiteaDd  iD' 
suiting  manner  ;  he  erected  numerous  sUtocs 
of  himself  u  likypt^  and  bad  his  own  Ofleit* 
inseribad  on  the  pyranddsi  Tlw  Maatft  de* 
prived  him  of  his  estates,  and  sent  him  into  ex- 
ile ;  whereupon  he  put  an  end  to  his  lil«  hr 
throwing  hmiself  upon  his  own  swonl,  BA 
20.  The  iotimato  friendship  ezistiqg  betw««e 
Galbs  and  the  moat  souneatmsa  of  the  tana, 
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ar  AftiaiuB  PoUio,  Virgil,  Yarua,  and  Orid,  and 
tfM  high  pnuM  tiMj  b«ilow  npoa  falm  prove 
that  he  was  a  man  of  grwt  intellectual  powers 
and  aoquireiuents.  Ovid  {IHst^  iv^  lo,  5)  aa- 
ilgDB  to  him  the  first  plaoe  amoog  the  lUmaD 
•legiac  poeta;  and  w«  know  that  bo  'wrote  a 
oollection  of  elegies  in  four  bxxjke.  the  principal 
eubject  of  which  waa  hin  love  uf  Lvcorid.  iiut 
all  Ilia  |li0duct»<Mi8  have  perished ;  fur  the  fuur 
D  the  Latin  Autholopy  attributed  to 
4MHild  not  have  been  written  by  a  contem- 
'of  Augustus.  Gallus  trnuslatod  into  Latin 
poems  of  Euphorion  of  Chaleis,  but  this  traiis- 
latioo  is  also  lost  Some  critics  attributo  U>  him 
the  jKyem  Cirii),  unnllj  printed  amoog  tho  works 
of  \  irgil,  bat  Um  aigaiMOla  do  not  appaar  aatb- 
factory. 

Oaxjlob,  Siruiciin;  a  dtttingiriihod  crater,  waa 

praetor  B.r.  169,  and  consul  166,  when  hafMght 
against  the  Liguriana  In  168  lio  s«nred  at  tn- 
MM  of  tlw  aoMiera  midor  .Aniliai  Fanliia  in 
MaoedoQia,  and  during  this  4iaiiipa^  pradiotad 
tn  adipM  of  the  moon. 

Oallob.  TasBOKTlifus,  Romao  oaamrar  AJ>. 
2f-l-'254.  Hi.s  full  name  was  C.  V iBira  TaK 
aoxiAxis  Gallus.  lie  served  under  Decius  in 
fbe  eampaigus  against  the  Goths,  251,  and  he 
ia  said  to  hare  contributed  by  his  treachery  t« 
the  diaastrons  issoe  of  the  battle,  which  proved 
filial  to  Deeius  and  his  sou  Uerennios.  Gallus 
wa^^  thereopoo  elaeted  emperor,  and  Hoatilia- 
Dus,  the  surviving  son  of  Decius,  was  Dominated 
liis  culieogue.  He  purchased  n  peace  of  the 
flotha  bj  allowing  them  to  :  •  tain  their  plunder, 
and  pnimifini^  them  a  tixed  nriuual  tribute.  In 
2«>3  the  Goths  again  invaded  the  iitjnuui  do- 
■MBiona,  but  tbay  were  driven  back  by  iEmili- 
anus,  whose  trotjps  proclaimed  Imti  eniperor  in 
Mcesta.  /Emilianua  thereupon  marched  into 
Italy ;  and  OaUw  was  put  to  death  by  hit  own 
soldiers,  tofrether  with  hi3  son  V<>!u«iaiui8,  be- 
fore any  collision  had  taken  plaoe  between  the 
opposing  amdea  The  nama  of  OaDus  is  aaso- 

euite<l  with  nothing  but  oowardice  and  dishonor. 
Id  addition  to  the  misery  produced  by  the  iu- 
na<k  of  tba  barbariaBB  drnw^tiiis  reign,  a  dead* 
ly  pestilemce  broke  out  252,  anrl  continued  its 
rari^ea  orer  erery  part  of  the  empire  for  fiftoeo 


GALLua  1.  A  river  in  Bithynia,  rising  near 
Kodra,  on  the  borders  of  Pbrygia,  and  falling 
into  the  Sangariiis  near  Leucie  (now  Lefkeh). — 
1  A  riyer  in  Galatia,  wldeb  also  fell  mto  the 
Sai^rius  near  Pessinns.  Fn>m  it  the  priests 
<ii  Cybele  are  said  to  have  obtained  their  name 
oTOallL 

GAM&Llr  {yaurp.iQi  i?foi),  that  the  div!nitie«* 
protecting  and  presiding  over  marriage.  These 
dMnitiaa  are  nsoaily  regarded  as  the  protectors 
of  marriage.  Respecting  the  festival  of  tha  Oa- 
melia,  vid.  Diet,  of  Aniiq^  a  v. 

OajtoJUmi  {toMOptu  X  in  Indian  people  in  the 
Al|t>paniiflus,  on  the  northwest  of  the  Punjab, 
batweea  the  rivers  Indus  and  Suastus.  Under 
Xarsaa  thsj  wara  aot^faate  af  Ilia  PMriaa  «n- 
pire.   Tlieir  floontry  vaa  aaDad  GaadailtiB  (Tor- 

OaafDanlDjB  or  OAHnaafrji  ^mr^atAdai^  Tov- 
iaplrai),  an  Indian  people,  in  the  middle  of  the 
/^wyaty  betWMD  the  rivers  Acesioea  (now  Che- 
M§)  aad  Ibrdmotaa  (aoir  Bmm\  vkaaa  king, 

ii 


at  Um  tirna  of  Alexander's  invasion,  was  a  oous 
in  and  namesake  of  the  celebrated  Poms 
Whether  they  were  different  from  .the  Gajtoa* 
KM  is  uncertain.  Sanscrit  writers  mention  th# 
Ohanddra  in  the  centre  of  the  jPunJab. 

CtANUAalDjc  {Va)yapt6<u),  an  Indian  pai^pla 

about  the  moutlw  of  the  Ganges.  • 

Ganues  {Tuy)  T!<~ .  now  Oan^et  or  Gan^a),  the 
greatest  river  of  India,  wbicli  it  divided  into  the 
two  parts  name<I  by  the  ancients  India  intra 
Gangem  (now  JJinJustan)  and  India  extra  Gao* 
gem  (now  BurmaA,  Cochin  China,  Siam^  and  tha 
Malay  Peninsula).  It  rises  in  the  liiyhest  part 
of  the  Eniodi  Montes  (now  Himalaya)  and  flows 
in  a  general  southeastern  direction  till  it  falls 
by  several  mouths  into  the  head  of  the  Gmige- 
ticus  Sinus  (now  Be^  of  BengfU).  Like  Um 
Nila,  it  ovarflowa  its  banfea  pariocKeally,  and 
these  inundations  render  its  valley  the  nvst 
fertile  part  of  India.  The  knowledge  of  the  au- 
eiants  respecting  it  was  very  impernet,  and  they 
give  very  various  ueootuits  of  it.s  source,  its 
aiaa,  and  the  number  of  its  mouths.  The 
breadth  wUeh  XKodoms  Slealut  assigns  to  it  m 
the  Icjwer  part  of  xXa  course,  thirty-two  stadia, 
or  about  three  miles,  is  perfeoUy  oorrecL  The 
following  ritrers  are  mentioned  as  its  tributaries : 
Cainas,  Jomanes  or  Diainunas,  Sarabus,  Con* 
dochates,  (Edancs,  Cosoagus  or  Cossoanus, 
Erannobcms,  Sonus  or  Soas,  Sittooestis,  Soloma- 
tifl,  Sambus,  Mogon,  Agoranis,  OmaUa,  Octnme* 
na-^e.".  Caeuthis,  Andoniati.'^.  Amysti?,  Oxymagis, 
and  Errhen^'oiJi.    The  name  ia  aUo  ttp))lied  to  m 


city  in  the  mterior  of  India,  on  tlie  Oaii^es,  whera 
it  makes  its  gnat  band  k>  tha 


aastmud. 


parhapa 


Qaxora  (r^XTpa :  now  Kankari),  a  city  of 

Paphlagonia,  near  the  confines  of  Galntia.  was 
originally  a  fortress ;  in  the  time  of  King  Deio- 
taras^  a  royal  residence ;  and  under  tha  later 
emperors,  the  capitid  of  Paphlagoniji. 

Gaxos  (rttVO(ji^  a  fortress  in  Thrace,  on  the  Pro- 
pontia. 

(I.4NYMKDE3  {Taw^l^T)i),  SOU  of  Tros  and  Cal- 
lirrhoti,  and  brother  of  llus  and  Asaoracus,  waa 
thanost  baaotiftil<tf  all  mortals,  and  was  ear* 

ried  ^>fr  by  the  gods  that  he  might  fill  the  eup  of 
Jupiter  (ZeusX  and  live  among  the  eternal  gods. 
Tina  is  the  HomMPio  aeoovnt ;  bot  other  tradi* 
tious  give  different  details.  Some  call  him  sou 
of  Laomedoo,  others  son  of  llus,  and  others, 
agab,  of  Erichthonios  or  Assaracua.  The  man- 
ner in  wliich  he  was  carried  away  from  the 
earth  is  likewise  different  I  v  deserilied  ;  for 
while  Homer  mentions  the  goJa  iu  general,  later 
writers  state  tliat  Jupiter  (Zeus)  himaalf  carried 
him  off.  either  in  his  natural  shape,  or  in  the 
form  of  an  eagle,  or  by  means  uf  his  eagl& 
There  is,  further,  no  agreement  as  to  the  fJaaa 
where  the  event  occurred ;  though  later  writen* 
usually  represent  him  as  carried  off  from  Mount 
Ida  (eaptut  ah  Ida,  &or.,  Corm^  ir.,  4).  VIm 
early  lej^end  simply  states  that  Ganymedes  was 
carried  off  that  he  might  be  the  cup-bearer  of 
Jupiter  (ZeosX  in  which  office  he  was  oooeeiTed 
to  have  succeeded  Hebe  ;  but  later  writers  de- 
scribe him  as  the  beloved  and  likvorite  of  Jupi* 
ter  (Zeus),  wiOoufe  alhirioB  to  hb  oAea.  Jnpr- 
ter  (Zeu-s)  eompensated  the  father  fi-r  his  loss 
by  a  pair  of  divine  horsea.  Astrooomars  have 
plaaaa  Oaoyaieiaa  amoog  the  afeam  under  tha 
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ailM«rAqi»riua.  Tb«  Bomant  odkd 

aeomipt  form  of  his  name,  CxTAiamK 
QIaama.    Vid.  Gakauaistxh. 
GlRlvAmn  (Tapttfiavrec),  tlM»  •oaHMramoii 

people  known  to  the  ancient*  in  Northern  Afri- 
c%  dwelt  far  aouth  of  the  Great  SjrtiB,  io  the 
ngifla*  eall«d  PliBxaiiift  (now  Jbxoii),  vhiM 

tiiey  had  a  capital  city,  Odiilm^  (Tdpafia :  now 
Mourzouky  hititudo  25*^  53'  north,  longitude 
10'  east).  They  are  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
•a  a  weak,  unwarlike  people ;  he  places  them 
nmeteen  days'  journey  fi-oni  Ethiopia  and  the 
shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  fifteen  days'  journey 
from  Ammonium,  and  thirty  days'  journey 
from  E^rypt,  The  Iloniang  obtained  fresh  knowl- 
edge of  them  by  the  expedition  of  Cornelius 
Balbtit  into  their  oountry  fai  EO.  4S. 

JGaramas  (Fa/Xi/iar),  son  of  Apollo  and  Aca- 
is  (dai^hter  of  Miooe),  from  whom  the  Ga- 
nunantM  wen  ikUed  to  have  derived  their 

OabgXkvs  Moks  (now  Monte  Gargano),  a 
mountain  and  promontory  in  Apulia,  on  which 
Were  oak  IbrMta  (gusrarfa  Ocnmdt  ISat^  Omrm^ 

Mn  9,  7). 

[Gaaoapbia  (Fopya^iu),  a  fountain  in  a  valley 
near  PlatMs  in  BoBotia  ;  in  tbe  Moood  Persian 
war  Mardnnius  caused  its  waters  tn  bo  })oiBoned 
io  order  to  destroy  the  Greeks  who  had  encamp- 
ed in  its  vicinity.] 

Gabo.Xra,  -OS  or  -us  Tupyaoa,  ov,  of  :  Tapya- 
pevf).  1.  (Now  Kat-DagkU  the  southern  sum- 
mit of  Mooot  Ida,  in  the  TnMUL— 2.  A  city  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Ida,  on  the  shore  of  the  Gulf 
of  Adratnyttium,  between  Assus  and  Antandrus  ; 
•aid  to  have  been  founded  originally  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  momtain  by  the  Leleges ;  afterward 
colonized  from  Miletus  ;  and  removed  to  the  low- 
er site  on  account  of  the  inclemeooy  of  its  situa- 
tioaooUMmo«ntda  Ita  neigbbotttood  wm  rieh 
m  com. 

Oabortvb  {TapyrjTToi  :  Tapv^TTiog)  a  demus 
in  Atdea,  belon^ng  to  the  laribe  ^eis,  on  the 
northwoi^tcrn  elope  of  Mount  Ilymettu;  the 
birth-place  of  the  j^iloeopher  £picurus. 

GasItes,  a  people  m  Aquitaoia,  neighbor*  of 
the  Aosoi,  in  tne  modem  Comti  de  Oaim. 

GAKOciu,  a  people  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  near 
Mount  Cenis,  in  the  neighborhood  of  St.  Jean  de 
Mmmimne. 

OarsXl'ria  or  -Itis  {Yapaaovpla  or  -mf),  a 
pntfectura  in  Oappadocia,  on  the  bordert  of  Ly- 
caonia  and  "TpuilaiL  Its  eUef  town  was  enttad 
Tapodmpa. 

QAMtu,  sjpeople  of  Ijguria  in  the  Ajpeooines. 

GaMnnu  (now  Oarmm),  om  «r  flie  diief 
riven  of  Omul,  rises  in  the  Pyrenees,  flows 
PertinnBt  through  Aquitania,  and  becomes  a  bay 
of  tfie  Mft  below  BurdWala  (now  Bordeaux). 

OAauimi,  ft  peopUlft  Aqoitanin,  on  thn  tinr 
rumna. 

Gatr£^  (VaOeat),  a  town  in  Arcadia,  on  the 
0iffBBATA8,  a  river  which  flaw  inlo  AlphiM, 
west-southwest  of  Megalopolis. 

[Gauoa,  a  Numidian,  aon  of  Maatanabai.  half 
hratlMr  to  Jngmifaft,  haid  boen  naned  by  lie  m 
•le  Micipsa  as  heir  to  the  kingdom  should  Ad- 
berbal,  Hiempeal,  and  Jugurtha  die  without 

[Gaudos.    Vid.  Oaitlob] 

filAuoiiiftLA  (t4  Tovj^iuifAa :  now  KarmM§),ti 
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viflage  in  the  district  of  Aturia  m  Aasyris,  On 
scene  of  the  last  and  decisive  battle  bctwten  Alex- 
ander and  Darius  Codomanous,  B.C.ii31,oonuB(» 
Ijr  called  the  battle  of  Aaaai.*. 

GaulanItis  (r«t'?.a- or  -m'trir  :  now  Jaulan\ 
a  district  in  the  north  of  Paltstine,  on  the  «sii- 
emaideof the  Lakaof Tiberiaiy  aafitrwattai 
the  RjTcr  Hieromaz,  named  from  tiie  tevatf 
Golan  {Vav?.ava), 

GAULoe  {TavXo^  :  Ta»Xinn'  now  Gwo).  L 
An  island  in  the  Sicilian  Sea,  near  Mtilii«  (oov 
Malta). — [2.  Or  Gaudos,  an  island  opposite  Hi^ 
rapytna  in  Crete^  supposed  by  some  to  U  tk 
island  of  Calypso.] 

Gaurel^cv,  GaurIon.  Vid.  Akdros. 
GAuaua  Movs,  Gaukamus  or  -ai  U.  (nov 
Monte  Cfauro),  a  voleanio  range  of  mountsioi  io 
Campania,  between  Cumrc  and  Neapili*,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Puteoii,  which  produced  «nd 
wine,  Mid  waa  memoraUe  for  lha  detet  of  Hk 
Samnit^s  by  M.  Valerius  Coryu%  BLOL  84.". 

[Gavii's,  p.,  a  citizen  of  Coea,  amited  by  Ver 
res,  and  crucified  at  the  city  of  Messaoa  in  8ia^, 
altlloqg^  tibia  panishment  was  permitted  odj  n 
the  case  of  slaves ;  the  account  of  his  death  isooe 
of  the  most  eloquent  passjiges  in  the  Verriucora- 
tiooa  of  Cicero.] 

Gaza  (TuCa).    1.  (Now  Ghuzzeh\  the  last  city 
on  the  southwestern  frontier  of  Palestine,  sod 
tiie  key  of  the  eooatrf  on  the  eide  ef  IM 
stood  on  an  eminence  about  two  miles  from  uie 
sea,  and  waii,  from  the  very  earliest  tim^s  of 
widdi  wa  have  ai^  reaord,'very  strougly  fi)rf» 
fied.   It  was  one  of  the  five  cities  of  the  Phi^ 
tiuos ;  and,  though  taken  from  them  mm  thie 
oQcc  by  the  Jews,  was  each  time  recovered 
It  was  taken  by  Cyrus  the  Great,  and  rmsiosd 
in  the  hands  of  the  Persians  till  the  tiin?  f^f  Al- 
exander, who  only  gained  possession  of  ii  ulUf 
an  obetinate  defence  of  aev«ral  months.  Io 
B.C.  318  it  fell  into  the  power  of  Ptoloinv.  tli* 
son  of  XjafU6|  aa  the  result  of  his  victurj  over 
Demelriae  bdbre  the  dty,  and  waa  AiJavftA 
by  \\\n\.    But  it  again  recovered,  ani!  was  pos- 
sessed alternately  by  the  kings  of'Syria  sod 
Egypt,  during  their  proloi^ged  wars,  aid  afU^ 
ward  by  the  Aamonaeaii  prineaaof  Jndaa,  ooe 
of  whom,  Alexander  Jannsptis,  again  destroyed 
it,  B.C.  y6.    It  was  rebuilt  by  Gabinius;  gireo 
bv  Augustus  to  Herod  the  Great ;  and,  sfter  I 
Herod'a  death,  united  to  the  Roman  proviix^e  of 
Syria.    &i  AJ>.  66  it  waa  again  destroyed  io 
an  iaaorraatioo  of  ila  JewUi  iaiiabitaots ,  but  I 
it  rccx>vcrod  once  more,  and  remained  a  flourish- 
city  till  it  fell  into  the  haoda  of  the  Arabs  is 
084,    Tn  additSoo  to  Ha  fanpwlaan  it  a  ' 
military  post,  it  possessed  an  extensive  com- 
merce, carried  on  through  its  port,  Msjtana  or 
CoNBTANTiA, — 2.  (Now  Gkwt),  a  city  in  the  Fl^ 
sian  province  af  Sogdi^ma,  between  Aleismfao 
and  Cyropolis ;  one  of  the  seven  cities  wlMb 
belled  agaiust  Alexander  in  KG.  828. 

Gazaca  (PoCoctt :  now  Mrwa),  a  eiW  b  tki 
north  of  Me<iia  Atropatene,  equidistant  fnira  A^ 
taxata  and  Ecbatana,  waa  a  stunmer  residence  o\ 
tbeUivaofMedb. 

GaziC RA  {VaCiovpaS,  a  city  in  Pontus  Gslsti 
cus,  on  the  Biver  Iris,  below  AnuMia»  was  tb* 
andent  reddenoe  of  the  kinga  ol  Puutm;  M  h 
Hobo's  time  it  had  fallen  to 

[Ga(r4)  ridLOisa.] 
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OSbIlSxe  {TtCa}.^'?/),  the  diatniA  of  Arabia 
Petrsa  around  the  city  of  I'etra. 

Gkbskna  Mons.    VicL  Cebenxa. 

GedrusIa  (rc(\-Hjaia  and  Tadpucia  :  ettuth- 
Mstern  uart  of  BeloochUtaH)^  tbe  furtbeet  prov- 
Inee  of  the  Persian  empire  on  til*  toutlieaBt,  and 
one  of  the  subdivisiuDs  of  Ariaxa,  was  bouuded 
oo  ib«  west  by  Canuauiii,  od  the  north  by  firan- 
fina  ml  Araehoaia,  OB  tta  eaat  I^IodBafor, 
aa  tlic-  country  about  the  lower  course  of  the 
Indus  was  called.  Indo-ijcythia)^  and  oo  the 
•ootii  hf  tiia  Mare  Kn  tbraram.  or  bdian  Oeeaa. 
]t  18  ft)rTncd  by  a  f«ueces6ion  of  sandy  Bteppcs, 
limng  fnun  the  sea-ooast  toward  the  tahle-laod 
of  Ariua,  aDd  prodnead  fittia  bsridea  awamiw 
shrubfi.  The  eb'p  of  laud  botwcen  the  coast  and 
(ba  lowest  moimtaio  raoce  ia  watered  by  seT* 
and  mere,  the  ddef  of  ^^eh  traa  aallad  Aralw 
(dow  Dooste  I) ;  but  even  this  district  is  for  the 
moat  part  only  a  series  of  salt  marshes.  Ge- 
AtMtt  ia  known  in  faislory  dneflj  throngfa  the 
distress  suiTered  for  want  of  wat^^r,  in  passing 
through  it,  by  the  armies  of  Cyrus  and  of  Alex- 
sndar.  The  inhabitants  were  dirided  by  the 
Oredt  writers  into  two  races,  the  Ichthyophagi 
OD  the  sea-coast,  and  the  Gedrosi  in  the  mterior. 
Tbe  latter  were  a  wild  nomade  people,  whom 
•TCB  AlcBand«r  was  onlv  able  to  reduoe  to  a 
temporary  nubjection.  The  whole  country  was 
divided  into  eight  districts.  Its  chief  cities  were 
Khambacia  and  Pura,  or  Parsis. 

Gegavia  (tfnh,  trn<'<  (J  its  origin  to  the  myth- 
ical Gyaji,  ouu  ot  th«j  comjxonions  of  ^ucos.  It 
was  one  of  the  nio^t  distinguished  Alban  houses, 
transplanted  to  Ittime  on  the  destruction  of 
Alba  fay  Tullus  Uostiliu»,  and  enrolled  aAiong 
fta  Banan  patricians.  There  appears  to  have 
been  only  ouo  family  in  this  jjetif.  tJmt  of  Mace- 
ni»M,  UADV  members  of  which  filled  the  highest 
offices  in  tbartrteii  tiM  eariy  timn  of  the  ra- 
public. 

Gkla  PeAa,  loo.  FlAv  :  rr/.yof,  Gelensis: 
rmm  at  Tjtmr  Shtrntd^  a  eky  (hi  tha  aoattMni 
eoast  of  Sicily,  on  a  river  of  tho  snmc  name 
\pf3m  i'StoiM  di  Terra  Jffnopa),  founded  by  Khodi- 
am  from  IiiDdaBi  aad  bjr  CVitaw,  BlQ  6M.  It 
sof>n  ohtiun<-<l  tjre.it  power  and  wealth;  and  in 
it  iuuoded  A^igeotum,  which,  however,  be- 
■ma  liana  |Miw<iinil  tlwillm  innflwi  iiifjr  LOw 
Hm  other  cities  of  Sicily,  it  was  aubject  to  ty- 
maU,  oi  whom  the  moat  iraportaiill  were  Hir- 
iioakATaa,  Oauw,  and  Exmmm.  Oeloo  trai»- 
poK^I  half  of  its  inhabitants  to  Syracuse ;  the 
place  gradually  fell  into  decay,  and  in  the  time 
•f  AngnstuB  was  no  longer  inhabited.  The  poet 
ifiechyUid  died  here.  North  of  Gela  were  the 
oelebristed  Ceanpi  Gelti,  whieh  prodttOad'Viah 
en>pe  of  wheat 

Okljl    Vid.  Cadobii. 

GelAnor  {rr?.uvop},  kiiig  of  AlfDo,  waa  m> 
palled  by  Danaus. 

[OsLBia  (now  JTyf/),  a  small  rirer  of  Gallia 
Bel?icn,  wUill  ernpHaa  ioto  tha  Moadla  (oow 

MosflU).] 

GkldCba  (now  Gelb,  below  Colopue),  a  forti- 
fied place  of  tha  Ubii,  oo  tha  Bhmt^  m  Loarar 
Genuaoy.  • 

OujJA  Gbvb,  plebeian,  was  of  Samnita  acfgin, 
aod  afterward  settled  at  Rome,    There  were 
two  generals  of  thia  name  in  the  Sanmite  wan, 
BtaAm  Is  Hit  iaa— d  aamatta  war,  wha 


was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  RC.  305,  and 
Gelliua  Eguatius  in  the  third  Samnito  war. 
Vid.  Egnatuts.  Ika  ahief  family  of  Hm  Gklli 
at  Home  bore  the  name  of  PtraLioouL 

Gklul's.  1.  Cn.,  a  contemporary  of  tha 
Oraeohi.  tha  author  of  a  history  of  Roma  §nm 
the  earliest  epocli  down  to  B.C.  146  at  least 
The  work  ia  lost,  but  it  is  frequeutiy  quoted  by 
later  writara^  Avun,  a  Latin  granmariaa 

of  pood  fiiniily,  v>b.s>  prulnibly  a  native  of  Rome. 
He  studied  rhetoric  under  T.  Castridus  and 
Sulpicius  Apoffiaaria,  pUoappliy  omkr  Oahirini 
Taurus  and  Peregrinun  Proteus,  and  cnjojad 
also  the  friendship  and  ioatruotiona  of  Favof^ 
DOS,  Haradae  Attieot;  and  Ooraeliua  9^NNitOL 
While  yet  a  yimth.ho  was  appointed  by  the  pra- 
tor  to  act  aa  umpire  in  civil  causea.  Hie  pra- 
ciaa  date  of  lifa  bGrOi  and  daath  ia  unknown ;  Vrt 
he  must  havf  lived  under  Hadrian,  Antoninus 
Fiua,  and  Marcus  Anrelioa,  A.D.  117-180.  Ha 
wrote  a  work  entitled  JfoeUt  Atticce,  beeauia  it 
was  composed  in  a  country  house  near  AHMOi 
during  the  loqg  nights  of  winter.  It  is  a  sort 
of  nusoellany,  oontaming  namerons  extracts  from 
Greek  and  Roman  writers,  oo  a  variety  of  topiea 
connected  with  lii.st4)ry,  antiquities,  phikmophy, 
and  philology,  iutcrt^iK'rsed  wiui  original  remarks, 
the  whole  thrown  together  into  ^aoty  hnnlML 
without  any  attempt  at  order  or  arrnnpenient 
The  eighth  book  is  entirely  lost  with  tiie  ex- 
ception of  the  index.  Hie  beat  editions  are  by 
Jac.  Gronoviufl,  Lugd.  Bat,  1706  (reprinted  by 
Coaradi,  Lips.,  1762), and  by  Lion,  Gottino;.,  1824^ 
— 3.  PuBLicfus,  a  jnriit,  one  of  tiia  diioplaa  of 
■  Servius  Sulpicius. 

i  Gklon  (FeAi.n'l  1.  Son  of  Dinomenes,  tyrant 
of  Gela,  and  anomaNl  of  SymctMe,  was  de* 
scended  fn>m  one  of  tbe  most  illustrious  fami> 
lies  in  Gela.  He  held  the  chief  command  of 
the  eavalry  in  the  service  of  iffippoerates,  tyrsnt 
of  (Jela.  shortly  after  whose  death  he  obtained 
the  supreme  power,  B.C.  491.  In  486  he  avail- 
ed UflMalf  of  the  inCamal  diiaenriona  of  Syra- 
ciMe  to  make  himself  master  of  this  city  olso. 
From  this  time  he  ueglected  Gela,  and  bent  all 
ye  aObrta  to  tiia  aggrandimnait  of  Oiyiaaun, 
to  which  place  he  removed  maaj  of  the  inhab- 
itanU  of  the  other  oitiea  of  Sidfy.  In  48U  ho 
gaioad  a  ViiHiant  viatov^  at  Hiiucra  over  iSbB 
Cartba(,Mnian8,  who  had  invaded  Sicily  with  an 
army,  amountaitt,  it  ia  said,  to  the  ioorediUa 
noniberof  thraabttDdfod  thootaad  men.  Dearoa" 
ly  any  of  thi.s  va«t  host  survived  to  carry  the 
news  to  Carthage.  The  victory  is  said  to  haro 
been  gained  oo  the  very  same  day  as  tint  of 
SalaoM.  Ho  died  in  478  of  a  dropsy,  after 
reigning  seven  years  at  Syracuse.  He  was  sue- 
oaadad  by  hia  brother  Hiaaox.  He  is  repre- 
sented as  a  man  of  dngolar  leniency  and  moder> 
ation,  aiKl  as  seeking  in  every  way  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  his  subjects  ;  aod  his  name  even 
appaara  to  hava  baooaao  aloHMt  proverbial  as  an 
instance  of  a  t^ood  nmnareh.  A  splendid  tomb 
was  erected  to  him  by  the  Syracusans  at  the 
public  aapeaae,  and  heroic  honors  were  decreed 
to  his  memory. — 2.  Son  of  Hieroo  IL,  kti^  of 
Syracuse,  who  died  before  his  father,  at  tJie  age 
of  more  tliao  fifty  years.  He  receivad  tiia  IlUt' 
of  king  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father. 

GiLdai  ITtXuvofl  a  Scythiaa  people,  who 
dviik  la  mnmtk  AtklOm,  ta  «a  aaft  of  fk4 
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Bivor  Taiuus  (oow  JJon).  Thoy  were  saiii  to 
liafw  be«i«f  Greek  ongin,  md  to  htTe  migrated 
from  the  sliores  of  the  Euxino ;  but  lin  y  intt-r- 
mixed  with  the  Scythians  so  as  to  lose  all  traces 
«rtlwir  HeUcnio  raoei  Their  ehief  dtj  was 
ealled  G  clonus  (Ff  Awvof). 

rOKLdmis  {te}xjv6i).  1.  Son  of  Hercules, 
tnd  brother  of  Agathyrsus,  said  to  hanre  given 
name  to  thn  Gekoi— S.    TtkunfSf).   FmT  Ob- 

LONI.] 

Gkminus  (Ff/JvofV  an  astronomer,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Rhodes,  and  flourished  about  I3.C.  77.  lie 
18  the  author  of  nn  extant  work,  entitled  E/ca- 
yuyft  '■'i  ^aivufieva,  which  is  a  descriptive 
treatise  on  elementary  astronomy,  with  a  great 
deal  of  historical  allusion.  It  is  printed  in  the 
Uranologion  of  Tetavius,  Paris,  1630,  and  in 
Rnlmn*e  edition  of  Ptolemj,  Flaris,  1819. 

Ormiitus,  ScaviLius.  1.  P.,  twice  consul 
with  C.  Aoreliua  Cotta  in  the  iirsi  Punic  war, 
mmelj,  in  ROL  959  «nd  848.  Id  botli  jymn  he 
Oorried  on  war  against  the  Carthaijimans. — 2. 
Cir^  son  of  Now  1,  was  consul  217  with  0.  Fla- 
minius,  in  the  ioeoiid  Ponle  ir«r,  and  ravagod  file 
ooast  of  Africa.  He  fell  in  the  battle  of  Cantue, 
216. — 3.  M.,  also  sumamed  Pllkx,  consul  202 
with  Tib.  Claudius  Nero,  obtained  Etruria  for  his 
pravinee.  He  is  mantioiied  oo  eovenl  oeoiiops 
subsequently. 

GkmonI^  (sealffi)  or  Gemo.nIi  (gradus),  a 
flight  of  steps  cut  out  of  the  Aventine,  down 
which  \hi'  Inxiicsof  the  crimin.iN  .strnnijlod  in  the 
prisons  were  dragged,  and  afterward  thrown  into 
Oie  Tiber. 

(U:n  aiu'M  or  Cenabum  (now  Orleans),  a  town 
in  (iallia  Lugdunensis,  on  the  uorthem  bank  of 
the  Ligcris,  was  the  elnaf  town  of  the  Oanmtes ; 
It  was  plundere<l  and  bunit  by  C.Tsyxr,  but  siib- 
•equcutly  rebuilt  In  later  times  it  was  called 
Civitas  AorelianomBi  or  AnroKsmnMs  Urbs, 
whence  its  modem  naoMk 

Gknai'ni,  a  people  in  Vindelicia,  the  inhah- 
iUuits  of  the  Alpine  vaUer,  now  called  ValU  dl 
Abu,  were  snbtmed  Ij  Drasna.    (Hin%  Ctarm, 

14,  10). 

Okmbsils,  Josiiruus,  lived  about  AJ).  940, 
and  wrote  b  fear  books  a  history  of  tha  Bjian- 
tine  emperors,  from  A.D.  813  to  886,  ooDsequent- 
ly  of  the  reigns  of  Leo  V.,  Michael  IL,  Theoph- 
ilw,]fiefaad!ll.and  BMai  Edited  by  Laeh 
nann^Bonn.  I8n4. 

Onm^s  (rrv^roior),  a  surname  of  Jupiter 
(Zeus,)  firaiB  Gapa  Geoolns  on  tfw  Smune, 
where  he  was  woiifai|qped  as  rl^sowct  i  «,  **  tha 
hospitable." 

•  Oxi^KTrLUS  (TevtrvXXii),  the  protectress  of 
hirtlis,  occurs  both  as  a  surname  of  Venus 
(Aphrodite),  and  as  a  distinct  divinity  and  a 
eompiuiiuu  uf  Venus  (Aphrodite).  We  also  hud 
the  plural  TevervXXiStc  ct  Tmnmdtf,  as  a  class 
of  ciivinities  presiding  orer  generation  and  birth, 
and  as  companions  of  Venus  (Aphrodite)  Gohas. 
:  OiNtTA  orGnlTA  (Oeoevansis:  now  GW- 
M,)  the  last  town  of  the  Allobroj^es,  on  the  fron- 
tiors  of  the  Uelvetii,  was  situated  on  the  south- 
ito  bank  of  the  Rboosk  aft  tho  spot  whan  the 
river  flowed  out  of  the  L&cm  LcmannMi  There 
was  a  bridge  here  orer  the  Uhooe. 

Oflidnuz. that  is,  "tha  mother."  is  osed  by 
Ovid  {M'et.,  xiv.,  536)  as  a  surname  of  Cvbele,  in 
til^  j^afi^  of  maier,  or  nuyna  mattr;  but  it  '» 
3U 


'  better  known  as  a  surname  of  Veou%  to  wboA 
'  Cffisar  dedicated  a  temple  at  Bene  SB 
tiK'tlicr  of  tli<'  Julia  Gens. 

Geails,  a  protecting  spirit  analogous  to  the 
guardian  angels  broked  by  tfaie  Chnreli  of  Bosm 
The  l>oIiof  in  such  spirits  existed  both  io  Greece 
and  at  Kome.  The  Ureeks  called  them  Hifmrtf, 
Dnmoos,  and  appear  to  haro  belieTediD  Ambi 
fruin  the  earliest  times,  though  Homer  diet  wA 
mention  them.  Hesiod  says  that  the  Dsnxxa 
were  thirty  thousand  in  number,  and  that 
dwelled  on  earth  unseen  by  mortals,  as  the  min- 
isters of  Jupiter  (Zeu.«),  and  as  the  u^ardiaus  i 
men  and  of  justice.  He  furtlu-r  ctinf.iv.\s  iL^o 
to  be  the  soub  of  right<'<'iis  nun  who  lived  in 
the  Golden  As^e  of  ti)e  world.  The  (Jr.  ck  plii- 
losophers  took  up  this  idea,  and  developeli  t 
complete  theory  of  dsapoas.  Urns  we  nsd  k 
Plato  that  dxemons  are  as-sigiied  to  men  at  Ihf 
moment  of  their  birth,  that  they  aooompsiiT 
men  throi^  lifis^  and  after  death  eondnet  tWr 
souls  to  Hades.  Pindar,  in  several  j  a.-r^mA 
speaks  of  ytv^Bkiof  Aoifi/uv,  that  m,  Uie  (pint 
watehing  orer  the  fhte  of  msn  from  the  how 
of  his  birth.  The  djcmons  ore  further  deserib«i 
as  tho  minis t4:rs  and  companions  of  the  gutii, 
who  earry  the  prayers  of  men  to  the  gods,  aa4 
the  gifts  of  tlw  gods  to  men,  and  — 'x*^*! 
float  in  immense  numbers  in  the  space  betvMS 
heaven  and  earth.  There  was  aisu  a  diitisft 
class  of  dsemons,  who  were  eminaifely  the  mis- 
isters  of  tlie  w.ds.  The  Romans  seem  to  hav« 
received  their  notions  respecting  the  genii  tram 
the  Etruscans,  though  the  name  Oenlos  ifeMV 
is  Latin  (it  is  connected  with  ^-(^-o,  gen-vi, 
and  ^uivaleot  in  meaning  to  generator  or  far 
thor).  The  gemi  of  tiM  Homans  are  the  povM 
which  j)rodiicc  life  (dii  qmitales),  and  nccosh 
pany  man  through  it  as  Lis  second  or  spiritad 
sett  They  were  ftirther  not  eonfined  t»  mn, 
but  everj'  living  being,  animal  as  well  w  nm 
and  every  place,  had  its  genius.  Every  bonuui 
being  at  liis  birth  obtained  {tortitur)  a  geim^ 
whom  he  worshipped  as  tancitu  et  tandiu'mM 
deu$,  especially  on  his  birth-day,  with  libstiMM 
of  wine,  incense,  and  giu-lands  of  flowers.  Tiw 
bridal  bed  Was  sacred  to  the  g«iius,  on  accotnt 
of  his  connection  with  generation,  and  the  IxhI 
itself  was  called  leetuM  genialU,  On  other  mcny 
oooasiona,  also,  saerifiees  were  eflersd  ts  tb 
genius,  and  to  indulge  in  merriment  WH  ait 
unfirequoitly  expressed  byomio  indidg0rt,  ons* 
IMS  amtn  or  vtmotf.  Tho  whob  body  of  tb 
Roman  people  nad  its  own  genius,  who  is  ofVn 
aeen  represented  on  ooias  of  Hadnso  and  Trajaa 
He  was  worshipped  on  sad  as  well  as  joyoos 
occasions ;  thus  sacrifices  were  offered  to  him 
at  the  beginnirifij^  of  the  second  year  of  the 
war  with  ilxumiboL  The  genii  are  usually  rep- 
resented in  works  of  art  as  wbsed  beings.  Tb 
genius  of  a  plnoe  appears  in  tne  fonn  flf  ase^ 
pent  eating  fniit  placed  before  him. 

OBfsimic,  king  of  the  Vandals,  and  the  most 
terrible  of  all  the  barbarian  inva^lers  of  the  em« 
pire.  InAJ>.  429  he  crossed  over  from  Spsin 
to  Afib%  and  ravagad  the  country  with  fn^'l't^ 
ful  scveritjt  Hippo  was  taken  by  him  in  4:il. 
but  Carthage  did  not  fidl  into  his  haodd  till 
Havbg  thus  beeome  master  of  the  whole  of  tl>r 
northwest  of  Africa,  he  stUcked  Italy  it4cU. 
Ill  465  he  took  Boom  and  plunJersd  it  fur  faw 
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teea  dayn,  aod  iu  tho  same  yenr  lie  destroyed ' 
Capua,  Nola,  and  Neapolis.  Twice  the  enipii-c 
flodeaTored  to  revenge  itticlf,  uud  twice  it  fail- 
ed :  the  first  was  the  attempt  uf  the  Western 
empen.tr  Majoriau  (457),  whose  fleet  was  de- 
itrojed  in  the  Bay  of  Cortbagena.  llie  second 
tra*  the  cxpetiition  sent  by  the  Eastern  emperor 
Leo  (46S),  which  was  also  baffled  by  the  bum- 
bg  uf  the  fleet  off  Bona.  Oenseric  (ued  in  477, 
It  a  ^reat  age.  Ue  waa  an  Arian  ;  and  in  the 
cruelties  exercised  under  his  oixlens  against  liis 
Catholic  subjects  he  exhibited  the  tirst  instance 
of  persecution  carried  on  upon  a  largo  scale  by 
ooe  b».KJy  of  Christians  against  another. 

Gc-vrifs,  son  of  Pleuratus,  a  king  of  the  lUyr- 
iaiM^  As  early  as  B.C.  180  ho  h.id  given  of- 
ftoce  to  the  iiomaus  on  account  of  tho  pira- 
d«  of  ha  subjects  ;  and  iu  16S  he  ente  red  into 
an  alliance  with  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia. 
In  the  ftJlowiug  year  the  pra'tor  L.  Auiciua 
Gallus  was  sent  against  him.  Tho  war  was 
fimshed  witliin  thirty  days.  Goutiua  was  dc- 
leated  in  battle,  and  then  surrendered  hiras'elf 
to  Anicius,  who  carried  hira  to  Rome  to  adttm 
bis  triumph.  He  was  aAerward  kept  as  a  pris- 
uoer  at  Spoletium. 

Gkxua  (Geuuaa,  -fltis,  Genucasis :  now  Ge- 
noay,  an  important  conitnerciiil  town  in  Lijjuria, 
utuateti  at  Uie  extremity  of  Uie  Ligurian  Gulf 
^txjw  GiU/  o/  Genoa),  was  in  the  p<t.^ses.-*ion  of 
the  Koniiuis  at  the  beginning  of  tho  second 
Punic  war,  but  Ujward  the  end  of  tho  war  was 
bekl  fcr  «»me  time  by  the  Carthaginian  Mago. 
U  waa  a  Roman  munieipium,  but  it  did  not  U- 
eome  of  political  importance  till  tho  Middle 
Ages,  when  it  waa  commonly  called  Janua, 

Gk.nCcia  Gkxs,  patrician,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal familie«  bore  the  names  of  Aventinknhis 
sod  AcGuaiNi'g. 

GenCsi-8  (now  ItJcumi),  a  river  in  Greek  Illyr- 
ia,  north  of  the  Apsus. 

OcrHrRiKi  {Ve^vpaiot),  an  Athenian  furnily,  t<» 
which  Ilarmodius  and  AristogTtiin  Wlonged. 
Fbey  said  that  tlicy  came  originally  fmm  Ere- 
tria  in  EubcEa.  Herodotus  believed  them  to  be 
oC  Pb(£nician  descent,  to  have  followed  Cad- 
oaua  into  Boeotia,  and  from  thence  to  have  emi- 
l^ted  to  Athens.  They  dwelt  on  the  banks 
if  the  Cephisus,  which  separated  the  territt>ry 
)f  Athens  from  that  of  Eleusis,  and  their  name 
w««  said  to  have  been  dei  ived  from  the  bridge 
ijHvpa)  which  was  built  over  the  river  at  tliis 
point  Such  a  notion,  however,  is  quite  unteu- 
tble,  since  "  bridge "  appears  t^)  have  been  a 
eomparatively  recent  meaning  of  yc^vpa.  We 
fod  tiiat  there  were  temples  at  Athens  belong- 
ing pecuharly  to  the  Gepliyi-»i,  to  the  exclusion 
ci  the  rest  of  the  Athenians,  especially  one  tt) 
Ceres  (Demeter)  Acluea,  whose  wttrship  they 
ie«n  to  have  brought  with  them  from  Boxitia. 

GcriojE,  a  Gothic  |)e«»ple,  who  came  from 
Scandinavia,  and  flrst  settled  in  the  country  bc- 
tTMQ  the  Oder  and  the  Vistula,  from  which 
they  expelled  the  Burguniliones*.  Subsequent- 
ly they  joined  the  numerous  hosts  of  Attila ; 
Md  after  his  death  thoy  st  ttlod  in  Daoia.  on  the 
buika  «'f  the  Danube.  .As  thfy  wore  dmiiri  rciisi 
i»«ghb'>rB  to  the  Eastern  fnipire.  Juatini.iti  in- 
»oke«J  the  aid  of  tlie  Luni^obiirdi  or  lynibards. 
wb")  cooijuereU  the  Gcpida)  and  destroyed  their 
kiigdom. 


'  Ger  or  GiR  {Ve'ip  :  now  Ghir  or  Manaolig\  a 
river  of  Goitulia  iu  Africa,  south  of  Mauretuuia 
Cicsariensis,  flowing  southeast  from  the  south* 
em  slope  of  Mount  Alias  till  it  is  lost  in  the 
desert  It  first  became  known  to  the  Romans 
through  the  expeUitioo  of  Suetonius  Paulinus  in 
the  reign  of  Nero. 

Ger.£3TU3  (  YtpaioToi  :  Tepaiarioc :  now  Com 
Mandili),  a  promontory  and  harbor  at  the  south- 
em  extremity  of  Eulxca,  with  a  celebrated  tem- 
ple of  Neptune  (Poseidon),  in  whose  honor  the 
festival  of  the  Genestia  {Tepalaria)  was  her« 
celebrated. 

Geranka  (7  Tepuveia),  a  range  of  mountains, 
beginning  at  the  southwestern  slope  of  Citlue- 
ron,  and  running  along  the  western  coast  of 
Mcgaris  till  it  tenninated  in  tho  promontory 
Ohniaj  in  the  Corinthian  territory  ;  but  the 
name  is  sometimes  confined  to  the  mountain  in 
tho  Corintliian  territory. 

Gerknia  {Vcptivia),  an  ancient  town  in  Mes 
seniji,  tJio  birtli-place  of  Nestor,  who  is  hence 
called  Gereniau  (Pfpr/vtof).  It  was  regarded  by 
some  as  the  same  place  as  tho  liomcrio  Enope. 

Gkrgis,  or  GergItua,  or  -es,  or  -us  [Ttpyif, 
Ttp)ida,  or  -ff,  or  -of  :  Vep^iOto^^  a  town  in  the 
Troiid,  north  of  tlic  Scamander,  inhabited  by 
Teucrians.  Attains  removed  the  inhabitJiute 
to  tlie  sources  of  the  Caicus,  where  mention  is 
made  of  a  place  called  GcrgCtha  or  Gcrgithion  iu 
the  territory  of  Cyme. 

Gkrgovia.  1,  A  fortified  town  of  the  Arvemi 
in  Ctaul.  situated  on  a  high  and  inaccessible  hill, 
west  or  southwest  of  Uie  Elaver  (now  AUier), 
Its  site  is  uncertain ;  but  it  was  probably  in  the 
neighborhood  of  tJio  modern  Clermont. — 2.  A 
town  of  tlio  Hoii  in  Gaul,  of  uncertain  site. 

Gkrma  {Vipfi^),  tho  name  of  three  cities  in 
Asia  Minor.  1.  (Ruins  at  Germtutlu)  in  Mysia 
Miuor,  near  Cyzicus. — 2.  (Now  Yemiutepe)  in 
Mvsia,  between  Pergamus  and  Thyatira. — 8. 
(^ow  Yerma)  in  Galatia,  between  Pessinus  atx;! 
Aucyra ;  a  colonia. 

GerxanIa,  was  bounded  by  the  Rhine  on  the 
west,  by  the  Vistula  and  tho  Carpathian  Mount- 
ains on  the  cast,  by  the  Danube  on  the  south, 
imd  by  the  Gorman  Ocean  and  the  Baltic  on  the 
north.  It  thus  included  much  more  than  mod- 
ern Germany  on  tho  north  and  east,  but  much 
less  in  the  west  and  south.  Tho  north  and 
uortheast  of  Gallia  Belgica  were  likewise  call- 
ed Gmnania  Prima  and  Srcunda  under  the  Ro- 
man emperors  {vid.  pt  819,  a)  ;  and  it  was  in 
contradistinction  to  these  provinces  that  Ger- 
niania  proper  was  also  called  Germania  Magna, 
*>r  (t.  Transrhena.va,  or  G.  Barbara.  It  was 
not  till  Ca»ar'8  campaigns  in  Gaul  (B.C.  58-50) 
that  the  Romans  obtained  any  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  the  country.  Tho  Roman  writers  rep- 
resent Germany  as  a  dismal  land,  covered  for  the 
most  part  with  forests  and  swamps,  producing 
little  eom,  and  subject  to  intense  frosts  and  al- 
most eternal  winter.  Although  these  accounts 
are  probably  exaggerated,  yet  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  tliat,  before  tlie  immense  woods  were 
cleared  and  the  morasses  drained,  the  climate  of 
Germany  was  much  colder  than  it  is  at  present 
The  north  of  Germany  is  a  vast  plain,  but  in  the 
south  there  are  many  mountains,  which  were 
covercil  in  antiquity  with  vast  forests,  and  thus 
were  frequently  called  Silvce.    Of  these  the  nioel 
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ftnportant  irus  the  Hxbotkia  Silva.  The  chief  j  gui&bed  warrior  as  their  leader,  upon  wiiom  thi 
thr«n  were  tlie  Rmnnis  (now  Bkifu),  DAinmm  premgatiTes  of  tlie  Mo^  devolTed.  wMfcia 

^K^w  Daiiiih"),  VisTt  i  A,  Amihia  (now  /T;/;.'?),  A'l-  (if  the  (JennaoB  is  known  to  us  only  from  Um 
nmoM  (uow  WuerJ,  Albis  (uow  ii'/6f),  Viaihjh  Greek  aod  KomaD  writer«,  who  have  coaimi 
(now  (hln\  The  inhabituits  were  eallet)  Ois-'the  tuVfect  bjr  eeeUo;  to  identify  the  gods  of 
Hani  by  tuo  Romana.  Tacitus  eays  {GfDJi.,  2)  tha  f;«'rnians  with  Ihvir  own  divinities.  W« 
that  Germaiu  was  the  utuuc  of  the  I'ungri,  who  |  know  that  they  worshipped  tJie  bud,  the  mom 
the  firet  German  people  that  eroded  the '  and  the  stars.  They  are  also  said  to  have  paid 
e.    It  would     1  n;  that  this  name  properly  especial  honor  to  Mercury,  who  was  probtU; 

'  "  tlie  German  Wodan  or  Odin.  Their  other  chief 
divinities  were  Isib  (prubmbly  J-'rda,  the  wife  of 
Odio);  Mars  {7\fr  or  Zio,  tlie  Geminn  god  of 
war) ;  tlie  motluT  of  the  {^ods,  called  Nerlim 
Hess  correctly  JJart/iM  or  Utrtha) ;  aod  Jupjfer 
(7?lor,  or  the  god  of  Thunder).  The  wonUp 
of  the  gods  was  simple,  llioy  ha*!  both  prit^ti 
aod  priektesses  to  attend  to  iheir  service;  sod 
some  of  the  priesteeaea,  todi  as  Vdeda  snag 
the  Rructcri,  were  celebrated  throughout  Osr 
mau^  fur  their  prophetic  powers.  The  Ge^ 
mani  first  appear  m  history  in  the  eampugia 
of  the  Cinibri  and  Teutones  (B.C.  11:5).  tUk- 
tor  of  whom  were  unduubledly  a  (itnnanjo 
[leople,  Vid.  Teutoxks.  About  fifty  ytar*  aft- 
erward, Ariovi»tus.  a  German  oUeC  eroesed  the 
Rhine,  with  u  vu.st  h'>st  of  Germans,  and  §ub- 
dued  a  great  part  of  Gaul ;  but  be  waa  dcfeat«d 
by  Caesar  with  great  shinghter  (68),  aod  drira 
beyond  the  Rhine  Ca^ur  twi'-e  r  ni?>i^il  this 
river  (66,  68),  but  made  do  permaoeut  eooqunt 
on  the  eastern  bank,  fa  the  rdgn  of  Angurto, 
his  Ktejvson,  Drusus,  carried  ou  war  in  G*r- 
many  with  great  success  for  four  years 
and  penetrated  as  far  as  the  Elbe.  OoUsdw 
(9),  his  brother  Tiberius  succeeded  to  the  tm 
nmnd  ;  and  under  him  tlio  country  Iwtween  tfc» 
Kliiue  and  the  Visurffis  (now  }\'eter)  was  cd- 
tirely  anblufated,  and  bid  fair  to  become  a  Ro 
ninn  province.  But  in  A.D.  0.  the  impolitic 
and  tyrannical  conduct  of  the  Itoman  g<ivenK>r 
Qttinttiiua  Varus.  proToked  a  general  imurrpe 
tion  of  the  vurious  German  trilx's,  lioadt-^l  l»y 


bcloni^e«l  only  to  thot^c  tribes  who  were  settled 
hi  Guul ;  and  as  the»e  were  the  first  Cierniau 
tribes  with  which  the  Romans  came  into  con- 
tact, they  extended  the  name  to  the  whole  na- 
tion. The  etymology  of  the  name  is  uncertaia 
Some  modem  writers  derive  it  from  the  Oerman 
ger,  f;ir^r,  Jl'i  r,  Wrhr,  so  that  the  word  would 
be  euuivoleut  to  Wehrmant  Wehnnantur,  that  is, 
warmn.  Tlie  Gennana  themielTet  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  used  any  one  name  to  iu<lieate  the 
whole  nation ;  for  there  is  no  reason  to  believe, 
as  some  have  done,  that  the  name  Teutonet  (i.  c^ 
Teuttn,  DctUaehe)  wus  the  general  name  of  the 
nation  in  the  time  of  tlio  Romans.  The  (Jer- 
maus  regarded  theiiihoivos  as  indi^^cnuiis  in  the 
OOttUtry;  but  there  can  be  no  donl.t  that  they 
Were  a  branch  of  tin-  ;Ljrcat  ludo-(}ernianic  race, 
who,  along  with  the  Celts,  migrated  into  Eu- 
rope fhim  the  Caueaana  and  the  eountriee  aimmd 
the  Bhick  and  Caspian  Sea.s  at  a  period  long 
Anterior  to  historiciU  records.  They  arc  dc- 
aeribed  as  a  people  of  high  statnre  and  of  great 
bodily  8tren;jfth,  with  fair  complexions,  blue 
eves*  and  yellow  or  red  hair.  Notwithstanding 
ttie  severity  of  then*  climate,  tbejr  wore  little 
clothing,  aod  their  ehfldren  went  cotirdy  naked. 
They  had  scarcely  any  defeii.Hive  armor :  their 
chief  otl'eotiivc  weapon  was  the  framca,  a  long 
■pear  with  a  narrow  iron  point,  wfiieh  they  either 
darted  fh»m  a  distance  or  pushed  in  elose  ct)in- 
l4itk  Their  houses  were  only  low  huts,  made 
ti  rough  thuber,  and  tlmtched  with  etraw.  A 

ttnmber  of  these  wrrr  of  cnur.se  often  built  near 


each  other;  but  they  could  not  be  said  to  have  I  ArmiDiu%  the  Cheruscan.  Varus  aod  bit  is- 
WT  towna  properly  so  oiled.  Many  ti  ttetr|giona  were  defeated  and  dertroyed,  aodttsB»> 

tribes  were  uoniad,  and  every  year  chavod  mans  lost  all  their  conquests  east  of  th'  Rliirc. 


their  j.lace  of  abode.  The  men  found  their  cHief 
delight  in  the  perils  and  excitement  of  war.  In 
Deaee  they  passed  their  Uvea  m  liiUcea  indo- 
lence, only  varied  by  deep  lo^amini^  and  exces-v 
ivc  drinking.  Their  chief  drink  was  beer,  and 
tli<  ir  CAfOmaa  frequently  ended  in  bloody  brawls. 
The  women  were  held  in  hi«jh  honor.  Their 
chastity  was  without  reproach.   Thev  acoom- 

Siuied  their  husbands  to  battle,  and  dieered 
cm  on  by  their  prescnee.  and  frequently  by 


Vi±  Vabus.  The  defeat  of  Varus  was  avenged 
by  tl>e  successful  campaigns  of  Oeimaniem,  ^ 
would  probably  liavc  recovered  the  Roman  do 
minions  east  of  the  river,  had  uot  the  tetloon 
of  Tiberius  recalled  him  to  Rome.  AJ).  It 
From  this  time  tha  BoaMoa  ahondMied  all  fa^ 
ther  attempts  to  conquer  Germany ;  but  in  con- 
sequence of  the  civil  dissensions  which  bmke 
out  in  Oermany  soon  after  the  departure  of  Th 
b(  I  ills,  they  were  enabled  to  obtain  pesceabk 


their  example  as  weU.  Both  sexes  were  e<|ually  1  possession  of  a  large  portion  of  the  southwest 
diatinguiahed  for  their  unconquerable  love  of  of  Oemuuiy,  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Dn- 

liberty ;  and  tiia  W(»men  frequently  destroyetl  ube,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  the  Acsi 

DccvMATKB.  Kt<£  p.  S8,  b.  On  the  death  of 
Nero,  several  of  the  tribea  in  Westera  Oenai^ 

joined  the  Batavi  m  their  insurrection  against 
the  Romans  (A  D.  6H-71).  Domitian  and  Tra- 
jan  had  to  repl  the  attacks  of  some  OeililiB 


both  tbemaelvee  and  their  children  rather  than 
fiUl  into  the  power  of  their  husbands'  oonq^uer- 
ors.   In  each  tribe  we  find  the  people  divided 

into  four  classes :  the  mibles  ;  the  freemen  ;  the 
freedmen  or  vassals  ;  aod  the  slaves.    All  qiies- 


tiona  relating  to  peace  and  war,  and  the  general !  tribea ;  but  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  the 
interests  of  the  tribe,  w»  re  decided  in  the  pop-  Marcomanni,  jpin.  d   by   various  other  tribes 


ttlar  assembly,  in  which  each  freeuuui  had  a  right 
to  take  part  In  these  aasembUee  a  Iringwaa 


made  a  more  formidable  attack  upon  the  B*" 
man  donunioaa,  and  threatened  the  empire  with 


elected  from  among  the  nobles  ;  but  his  jK)Wer  I  dobtruetion.    From  this  time  the  Roman*  wars 
was  very  limited,  and  ho  oulv  acted  as  the  su-  ^  often  called  upon  to  defend  the  left  bunk  of^w 
preme  magistrate  io  tfaao  01  peaoe ;  for  wImb  i  Rhine  againet  their  dangiroai  neighhow. 
•  war  brake  out,  tha  peopla  dMied  n  diMin-ldsUy  agaimt  tba  two  powwfiil  mmimm 
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il  lb«  Alcnuumi  and  Fraoiu  (trid  Audcakki, 
FkAMs);  and  in  tbe  Iburth  and  fifth  MOtoriei 

the  rtermans  obtained  poftsessiou  of  some  of 
tbe  Ikireet  DroTiooM  of  th«  emptrai  The  Oer- 
mam  atv  dind«d  hj  Taoitas  into  three  great 
tribes:  1.  Ingcevoneif  ca  the  Ocean.  2.  Uermi- 
oetet,  inhabitini^  the  central  parts.  3.  Ittavonet, 
in  the  remainder  of  Germany,  consequentlv  in 
the  caalctn  and  southern  parta.  Tbeae  three 
luuno9  •were  said  to  he  derived  from  the  three 
IOU0  of  Miuiuud,  the  •HKi  of  Tuiaoo.  i'iiuy  makes 
tm  divisions :  1.  Vindili,  iatindSBg  BuTgundi- 
Vurini,  Cf.;i'ii,  and  Gutt(nic?.  2.  /;jy<e- 
votuM,  including  Cimbri,  Teutonee,  and  Chaucl 
i.  Jttmwmtt,  ienltdbg  tbe  midhuid  Onnhii  4 
Hermi ones,  inrluJiug  the  8u.  vi,  Ilermunduri, 
Chatti,  aod  CberuscL  &  Feucini  and  Battama, 
bordering  cm  Cht  Daeiana.  But  whether  we 
Adopt  the  dvTVMa  of  Tacitus  or  Plinj,  we  oogfafe 
to  add  the  t;J^«i>itant8  of  the  Scandinavian  pen- 
insula,  the  IT^eviones,  divided  into  the  Sinoucs 
Md  Sitomii  It  is  difficult  to  fix  with  accuracy 
the  p<>«itioTJ  of  the  various  tribes,  ns  they  fre- 
queudy  lui^ritcd  from  one  spot  to  another.  An 
account  of  ri>eb  b  given  ma&r  tiM  lUUlM  of  the 
tiihe.  It  J.  Ohmo,  Camuma,  Cmni,  Suavi, 
St. 

Ont(*ifeoi  OittAB,  BOO  of  Nero  Ohradias 

DfUB-jf  FJ  J  Antoniii,  tho  daughter  of  the  trinm- 
fir  Aut  jLjt  was  born  B.C.  16.  He  was  adopt- 
ed bj  ja^  oDsle  Tlberina  b  the  lifetime  of  An- 
^ustuf,  Kod  was  raised  at  an  early  age  to  the 
booofi  of  the  state.  He  as*iste<i  Tiberius  in 
the  war  against  tbe  Pannoniaas  and  Dalinatiauii 
(AJ>.  7-10).  and  alio  foogbt  alon^  with  Tiberius 
aguinst  the  (Jermnns  in  the  two  following  years 
(11, 12).  He  iiad  the  command  of  the  legions 
■  Gonoanj  when  theaUrming  mutiny  broke  out 
anumg  the  troops  in  Girmany  andf  inyrioum. 
apoo  the  death  of  Augustus'  (14).  Germao- 

^  u  a  CftTorite  with  Che  ioldiera,  and  they 

to  place  him  at  the  head  of  tne  em- 


■m;  but  lie  rejected  their  proposal,  and  ex- 
oted  all  his  inflqepee  to  qnetl  the  mntmy,  and 

reconcile  them  to  their  new  sovereign.  After 
rtstorii^  order  among  the  troop,  he  crossed 
the  Khioe,  and  laid  waste  the  country  of  the 
Mani  with  fire  and  aiiwd.  In  the  following 
J  CUT  (15)  he  again  croescrl  the  Rhine,  and 
aiuroLcd  into  the  interior  of  tbe  country.  He 
penetrated  as  far  as  the  Saltoa  Teutoborgieniie, 
north  of  the  Lippe,  in  which  forest  the  army  of 
<)Biatilius  Varus  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
QerauUMb  Here  his  troops  gathered  up  the 
boocs  of  their  ill-faterl  o.tnii  iul. and  paid  tbe 
list  hooore  to  their  memory.  But  meantime 
Iradtdna  bad  eoUeeted  a  fbnmdaUe  army  irith 
vhteb  he  attacked  the  Romans  ;  and  it  was  not 
without  considerable  loss  that  Germanicus  made 
good  hijj  retreat  to  the  Rhine.  It  was  in  this 
campaign  that  Thusiiclda,  the  wife  of  Arminius, 
(ell  mto  the  hands  of  GermanicriR.  Vid.  Ar- 
ipxtra.  Next  year  (16)  Germanicus  pkced  his 
koops  on  board  a  fleet  at  one  thousand  vessels, 
to  I  tailed  through  the  canal  of  his  father,  Dru- 
sus  (ri<i^  272,  »),  and  the  Zuydersee  to  the 


from  thenee  to  the  month  of  tbe 

An;i-;:i  (now  Em«\  whore  he  landed  his  forces. 

_  the  Em*  and  the  Wttett  he  fought 
tiilftAmdnini^inbottiof  whieh  tbe 
\im%  tampUMj  deftitodi  Tha  0«r- 


maoB  oould  oo  longer  offer  hiiq  aoy  effustual 
•iitanea,  and  Qeraiankna  neMed  only  aoothw 

year  to  reduce  completely  the  whole  country  be- 
tween the  Rhine  and  the  Kibe,  liut  the  jeal> 
ousy  of  Tiberius  saved  Germany.  Ujwn  pre- 
tence of  tiM  dangerous  state  of  affairs  in  the 
iiast,  the  emperor  reeallod  Oermanicua  to  Rome^ 
which  he  entered  in  Triumph  on  tbe  26th  of  May, 
A.D.  19.  the  same  year  all  the  eastern  prov» 
incea  were  assigned  to  Germanicus ;  but  Ti 
berius  placed  Ca  Piso  in  command  of  Syria, 
witb  Meret  fantmotionB  to  ehedc  and  thwart 
Germanicus.  Piso  soon  showed  his  hostility  to 
Qermanicus;  aod  his  wife,  Plancina,  ia  like 
manner,  ^  ereiy  thing  in  her  power  to  annoy 
Agrippina,  the  wife  of  Germaniena.  In  18,  Ger- 
manicus proceeded  to  Armenia,  where  he  placed 
Zeoo  on  the  tiirone,  and  in  the  following  year 
(19)  he  visited  Egypt,  and  on  his  return  he  waa 
seized  with  a  dangerous  illness,  of  which  he 
die<l.  Ho  believed  that  ho  had  been  poisoned 
by  Piijo,  and  shortly  before  he  died  ha  amnmon* 
ed  his  ft  iend?.  tind  called  upon  them  to  avenge 
his  murder.  Ho  was  deeply  and  sincerely  la^ 
mented  by  the  Roman  people ;  and  TIberina  wat 
obliged  to  sacrifice  Piso  V)  the  public  indigna- 
tioa  Vid  PuMX  By  Agrippina  he  had  nine 
ddldren,  of  whom  tax  amrvired  bfan.  Of  tiieaa 
the  most  notorious  were  the  Emperor  Galignia, 
and  Agrippina,  the  mother  of  Nero.  Germimi- 
ens  was  an  anthor  of  some  repute.  He  wrote 
seyeral  jxietionl  works.  We  still  possess  Ilia 
remains  of  hid  Latin  translation  of  the  J'hcrnom- 
ena  of  Aratus.  The  latest  edition  of  this  work 
is  by  Oram,  at  tba  end  of  hit  FbsdroB,  Znriel^ 
i8;n. 

GiuiMA.NidA  or  CwSsIafiA  GkbmanIoa  (Fep/ui* 
vUeta  Kofoi^w  Ttp^Mvuc^  a  town  m  the  Syl^ 

inn  provinces  of  Commagene,  near  tho  borders 
of  Oapjpadocia:  the  birth-place  of  the  heretio 
Nestorme. 

GEaRA  (rZ/J/^a :  nrar  El-Kat'tf),  one  of  the 
chief  cities  of  Arabia  and  India,  stood  on  the 
norflwaatim  eoaat  of  Aimbia,  and  a  great  empo- 
rium for  tbe  trade  of  Arabia  Felix,  two  hundred 
stadia  (twenty  geographical  miles)  from  tbe 
shore  of  the  Sinus  Gernem  or  Oerraicus  (now 
Klusih  Bay  /),  a  bay  on  the  western  side  of  the 
IVrhian  Gulf,  two  thousand  four  hundred  stadia 
(two  hundred  aod  forty  geographical  miles— 4® 
of  Ut)  from  tiM  mouth  of  the  Tigria.  The  eitr 
was  five  Roman  mil^  in  circuit.  The  inhabit- 
ants, called  Gemei  (Fe/Jy^oMu),  were  said  to  hara 
been  originally  (ftaraaana,  who  were  driven  emit 
of  Babylon.  There  was  a  8niall  j)laco  of  the 
same  name  on  the  oortheastera  frontier  of 
Egypt,  betWMD  Pehishmi  and  MoodI  Oasios, 
fifty  •tadui  or  m^jtib  Roauw  nulea  flram  ttie  llBr> 
mer. 

GEaanrs  (FfV^pof).  a  river  of  Scythia,  flowing 
through  a  country  of  the  same  name,  was  a 
branch  of  tlie  Horjsthenoji,  and  flowed  into  the 
Hapacyris,  dividing  the  country  of  the  Nomad 
ScytUana  turn  that  of  the  Royal  Seytbians. 

Gebunpa  (now  (Jrronn),  a  town  of  the  Ause- 
tani  in  Hispania  Tarraooueoais,  oo  the  road  from 
Turaoo  to  n  arbo  m  OanL 

[Gkui  nicm,  i-?  named  by  Livy,  in  bis  account 
of  the  seoood  Punio  war,  as  an  ancient  decayed 
city  «f  tba  SMmdtea.] 

QMa,f9HCt  Qta,f6xm{T9pvoi  rjr),  soocf  Ofaif> 
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«or  and  OalMioe,  a  mooster  with  ttm  h«ada, 

or,  aooordiog  to  otbera,  with  three  bodies  umted 
together,  WHS  a  king  in  Spain,  and  possessed 
ma^iliceut  oxeo,  'which  Uercules  earned  away. 
For  details,  vid.  Hsbcules. 

Oksoriai  tm  (now  Boulognr),  a  port  of  the 
Morini  io  GaiUa  Bclgica,  at  which  persous  usu- 
ally embarkad  to  cross  over  to  Britab :  it  was 
Eub^r•qucatly  oalled  Boif<mIa»  whenoe  ili  mod- 
era  mme. 

Onalim  FLdaim.   Vtd.  Yvomxm. 

Geta,  Sei'timiits,  brother  of  Caracalla,  by 
whom  be  was  nssassipated,  AJ>.  212.  i;'or  de- 
tails, vid.  CAaACALLA. 

OsTJt,  a  Tbraciao  petiple,  called  Daei  by  the 
Romans.  Hon>d«tus  and  'I'hucydidos  phit-e  them 
south  of  the  Istcr  (m)W  Danube),  near  its  mouths, 
i}ut  iu  the  time  of  AUacauder  the  Great  they 
dwelt  beyond  this  liver  and  uortli  of  Ihe  Tnballi. 
They  were  driven  by  the  Sarrnatiam  further 
west  toward  Oefrmaoy.  For  tbeir  later  hiifeory, 
vid.  Dacia. 

GiGAXTES  {Tiyavrei)t  the  giaots.  According 
to  Homer,  tliey  were  a  ginotie  and  saTage 
race  of  m- d.  dwrlliu;^  in  the  cmtaut  west,  in  tlie 
idand  of  Thriuucia,  and  were  destroyed  on  ac- 
eotmt  of  their  insoleiiee  toward  the  gods.  lie- 
•iod  consideru  them  i\a  divine  beiugs,  who  epraug 
from  the  blotnl  that  foil  from  Ca-luss  (rrnuus) 
upon  the  earth,  60  that  Terra  (Ge)  (the  eurthj 
was  their  mother.  Neither  ilomer  nor  Hesiod 
knows  any  thiii^  about  tluii  contest  with  the 
goda.  Later  poets  and  niyUiuut  aphers  fret|ueDt- 
Vf  eonfooDd  them  with  the  Titans,  and  repre- 
sent them  as  enemies  of  Jiipitor  (Zoii!*)  and  the 
gods,  who«o  abode  oo  Olympus  they  attempt 
io  take  by  storm.  Thnr  battle  with  the  go<ls 
seems  to  be  only  an  iniifation  of  tlic  revolt  of 
the  Titaos  agaiust  Urauus.  Terra  (Ge)^  it  is 
said,  indignant  at  the  fate  of  her  fbrmer  diU- 
drcn.  the  Titans,  gave  birth  to  the  Gi/i^antes, 
who  were  beings  of  a  monstrous  size,  with  fear- 
ful oouutenances  aod  the  taib  of  dragons.  They 
were  born,  aeoordiog  to  some,  in  Uie  I'hlegrican 
plains  in  Sicily,  Campania,  or  Arrmlin,  and,  ae- 
oordiog to  others,  iu  the  Tbraciau  Talieue.  Io 
their  native  land  tbey  made  an  attack  upon 
heaven,  being  armed  with  huge  rocks  and  trunks 
of  trees.  The  gods  were  told  that  they  could 
not  conquer  the  giants  without  the  aasistanee 
of  a  mortal,  whereupon  they  summoned  Ilereu- 
ii's  to  their  aid  The  giaots  Alcyooeus  and 
Porphyrion  distto^uuhed  memsdyea  above  tbeir 
brethren.  Alcyonous  was  immortal  so  lot^  as 
be  fought  in  his  native  land  ;  but  Hercules  drag- 
ged liim  away  to  a  foreign  land,  and  thus  killed 
him.  Porphyrion  was  killed  bj  the  lightning 
of  Jupiter  (Zeu^)  and  the  arrows  of  IlerfuliH. 
The  other  giants,  whose  number  is  said  to  have 
hMD  twenty«four,  were  then  killed  one  after 
■OOther  by  the  gods  and  Hci'cule^,  and  gome 
of  them  were  buried  b^'  their  cooquerors  uuder 
(voleanie)  ishinda.  It  »  worthy  or  remark,  that 
most  writers  place  the  piatits  in  volcanic  dis- 
tricts ;  aod  it  is  probable  that  the  story  of  their 
anotest  with  the  goda  took  ita  orighi  from  vol- 
eaoic  convulsions. 

GlGdNCS  {Tiyuvo^:  Tiyuvto^),  a  town  and 
promontory  of  Macedonia,  on  the  Thermaic  OulC 

[GiLBOA  MoNH,  a  range  of  hills  to  the 

aeoth  and  southeast  of  Tabor,  bouodirif  the 
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valley  of  llw  Jotdu  oo  4ia  weet  for  wl^^ 

miles.] 

GiLDO  or  OiLDON,  a  Moorish  chieftain.  ^ 
erned  Africa  for  some  years  as  a  subject  of  lU 
Western  empire  ■  but  in  A  J).  SD?  he  tnoi 
feiTed  his  allegiance  to  the  Eastern  empire,  and 
the  i^peror  Arcadius  accepted  him  as  a  sub- 
ject StilidMS  ^[uardian  of  Hooorius,  salt  ■ 
army  against  hmi.  Gildo  was  defes'tcd  :  and, 
being  taken  {prisoner,  be  put  au  end  tu  hi*  ovn 
life  by  hanging  himself  (898).  The  hirtonr  <f 
this  war  forma  the  subject  of  OOa  of  OamtA 
poems  {fit  Jieiio  Gildonico). 

[OluasMBJt  {Ti}.iyun6<U  or  TtXiydiifUu,  IIdL\ 
au  African  people  iu  Marmarica  and  Cyrenaica] 

[Gi.NOANEs  (rif6uve(),  a  people  dwelliag  is 
the  iulaud  parts  of  the  Syitica  Kegio  io  Africa] 

GiNoXaus  {Viv6apo( :  now  Uiudariet),  a  v«rj 
strotig  fortre«is  in  the  district  of  Cyilhsatfei  ■ 
Syria,  northeast  of  Actioch. 

[Qia.  FKfGnu] 

GiRBA,  a  city  on  the  island  of  Meninx  (no'W 
Jcrbah),  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  LesMr 
Syrtia,  in  northern  Africa:  celefanded  fer  ili 
manufacturer  of  purple. 

Gisoo  or  GisGO  {J^ianuv  or  ViaKuv\.  I.  to 
of  Haaulear,  who  waa  defeated  «Bd  kukd  n  tti 
battle  of  Himera,  B.C.  4 SO.  In  coosequeoce  of 
tliis  calamity,  Gisgo  was  banished  from  Cir- 
thage.  He  died  at  Selinus  in  Sicily. — 2.  Son  of 
Uauno,  was  in  exile  when  the  Carthaginiaa 
were  defeati^l  at  the  River  Criinisus  bv  Tiino 
Icon,  :i3<J.  He  was  then  recalled  from  exile,  sad 
sent  t4)  oppose  Tinioleon,  but  waa  onahls  to  se- 
complish  any  thing  of  importance. — Com" 
mandcr  of  the  Carthagtuian  jearrison  at  Li^ 
boMim  at  tile  end  of  the  firrt  Pade  war.  Amr 
the  eondusion  of  peace,  241,  he  was  deputed 
b^  the  ffovemmeut  to  treat  with  the  meroessp 
nes  who  oad  risen  In  revolt,  but  he  was  sebed  Ij 
them  and  put  to  death. 

GiTiAiiAS  {TiTiuda^),  a  LaccdaDmonian  arehi- 
teet,  statuary,  and  poet  He  completed  ths 
temple  of  Minerva  (Athena)  Pohouoh<«  it 
Sparta,  and  omamente<l  it  with  works  in  hrooie; 
from  which  it  was  called  the  Brazen  Huu?e,  aod 
heoce  the  goddesa  reodved  the  sunmnc  of 
Xa'AKioiKor.  He  composed  a  hymn  to  the  god- 
dess, besides  other  poems.  He  flourished  about 
B.C.  51«.  and  k  the  kat  Spartan  artiBt  ef  aq 
distinction. 

GLABaiOk  Aciiiusi  plebeiana.  L  mmM 
EC.  208,  and  trlfcime  of  the  pleba  197.  Br 

acted  as  uiterprcter  to  the  Atnenian  embafisy 
in  \bTi,  when  the  three  philosophers,  Cameadc^ 
Diogenes,  and  Critolaue,  caine  as  envoys  te 
Rome.  He  wrote  in  Greek  a  bktory  of  Rome 
from  tlx-  t  arlit  st  pcriiHl  to  his  own  times.  H 
was  truusluted  iulo  Latin  by  one  Claudius,  sod 
his  version  is  cited  by  Livy,  under  the  titles  sf 
AnnaUs  Aciliani  (xxv.,  39)  aod  Libri  AciixoM 
(XXXV,  14).— 2.  M%  tribune  of  the  pkbs  201, 
preetor  196,  and  ooimiiI  191.  In  his  eoosulship 
ne  defeated  Autioolms  at  Thermopyhe,  and  sub 
sequcntly  the  .^toliaos  likewise.---8.  H',  msr 
ri(xl  a  (umghter  of  11  .Amilios  Seanms,  esond 
115,  wliom  Sulla,  iu  82,  compelled  him  to  tli- 
vorce.  (ihibrio  was  prtetor  urbaous  in  7U,wlwe 
he  presided  at  the  impeaebment  of  Verres.  Hi 
was  c<»n6ul  iu  07,  aod  In  the  following  year  pn> 
oonaul  of  Cilieia.  He  aneeeeded  lb  LueuUus  ■ 
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the  eommaixl  of  Ui«  war  aguiust  Mitbraduteft, ! 
Infr  remaiiMd  ioaetiTe  in  Sthynia.  He  was 
•u periled  by  Cn.  Pompey. — 1.  M'.,  son  of  No. 
t,  was  born  in  tbe  bouM  of  Ca  Pompey,  U.C. 
81,  tHio  married  liii  motlMr  after  bar  oompul- 
•c>ry  divorce  from  the  eltler  Glabrio.  i-Eiuilia 
died  in  givii^  birtb  to  bim.  la  tbe  civil  war, 
Olalbrio  wit  out  of  CSmw^s  Beutenaali;  oom- 
flModad  tba  niriion  of  Oricura  in  Epirus  in  48, 
and  WM  stanoDod  in  Sieily  in  46.  Ue  was  twice 
defendod  oo  eapitml  duu^«8  by  Cicero,  and  ac- 
ynttoA 

Olakib,  more  usually  written  Clajob. 
OxJLjfUM  Livfi  (ruins  near  St.  Remy\  a  town 
of  Um  Salyea  in  Gallia  NailMoeosis. 

GLaralaA.    Vid.  Arcuelai-s,  No.  6. 

Ol>aiiCB  (FAat'Ki?).  1.  One  of  the  Xereides, 
Cba  name  Glauce  being  only  a  persouiiication 
of  tibe  color  of  the  sea. — 2.  Daughter  of  Crcon 
of  Gmioth,  also  called  Crcusa,    lor  details,  vid. 

[QuiiCE  (r?,oi'xj7),  a  harbor  of  Ionia,  on  tbe 
Promontory  Mycale,  opposite  Samos.1 

OlJDds,  0.  SnThJcH.  praetor  &U.  100,  the 
chief  onpp'rt'T  of  Saturninus  w  ith  whom  he  was 
pm  tooeatb  in  tbis  year.    Vid.  Satcunixus. 

Quocfaa  (TAavK/of).  1.  King  of  the  Tan- 
1a«t^'»«.  one  of  the  Illyrian  tribes,  fought  against 
Alexander  the  Great,  EC.  885.  In  316  he  af- 
forded an  asylum  to  tbe  infant  Pyrrhus,  and  re 
Aaed  to  surrender  liim  to  Casdandcr.  In  3(i7 
he  invaded  Epirus,  and  placed  I'yrthus,  thru 
twelve  years  old,  upon  the  throne. — 2.  A  Greek 
|lijndan^  who  probably  lived  in  tbe  third  or 
second  century  B.C. — 3.  A  stnttmrv  of  .^Egina, 
vbo  oaade  the  brooxe  chariut  and  statue  of  Ge* 
kn,floiirialMdRG.488. 

[Glaccippcs  (rAooaimrof),  an  Athenian  rhet- 
orician, son  of  too  edebratod  orator  Byperides : 
he  wrote  aerend  orations,  but  tliey  Imto  entirely 
perish  ud.] 

Olaccx>m  (FAavKuvi  1.  Son  of  Critias^  brotb* 
«  of  GallMdutM,  and  ftlfaer  of  Ohannidea  and 
of  Piato'a  mother,  Perictionc.  —  2.  Brother  of 
Plato,  who  makea  bim  one  of  the  spenkm  in 

tbe  Republic 

Glaccus  {T'/.aiKo^).  1.  Qrandson  of  uEolos, 
son  of  Sisyphus  and  Mcrope,  and  father  of  Bel- 
len>phonte:t.    He  lived  at  Potnise,  despised  tbe 

rer  of  Venus  (Aphrodite),  and  did  not  allow 
mares  to  bre<'d.  tlmt  they  mi^ht  be  the 
Itruoger  for  the  horse-race.    Accorduig  to  otli- 
ent,  M  fed  them  with  human  flesh.     This  ex- 
cited the  anger  of  Venus  (Aphrodite),  who  de- 
stroyed him.   According  to  some  accounts,  his 
hanm  became  IHghtemd  and  tiirew  him  out 
ef  Us  chariot,  as  he  was  coutendinfj  in  the  fu- 
Mml  game*  celebrated  by  Acastus  iu  honor  of 
lib  fcther  PiUaa.    Aeoordhig  to  others,  his 
horses  tore  him  to  pieces,  bavinj,'  drunk  from 
tbe  waters  of  a  sacred  well  in  Boeotia,  in  ooose- 
focnee  of  whidi  they  were  eebsed  with  mad- 
nma     GInuous  of  rotiiia?  {V/av^^r^r  TTorvifi-f) 
the  title  of  oiic  <>f  the  lost  tragedies  of 
ftdiyh)^. — 2.  Son  of  Hippolochus,  and  grand- 
^6m  of  Bellerophootes,  was  a  Lycian  prince,  and 
miisted  Priam  in  the  Trojan  wnr.     Tie  was 
eoooectcd  w  ith  Diomedes  by  ties  of  hospitality ; 
sad  when  thev  recognized  one  another  in  the 
\  ••'     ••  .  V   'l  ■'■."■^  '      ■       -1      -    -A  ox- 
•Baogea  anna  with  one  aooiner.   Uiauot  s  was 


'  slain  by  Aiax. — 3.  Son  of  the  Messeuian  kio^ 
iEpytuB,  whom  he  succeeded  on  tlic  thron&— 
4.  One  of  the  sous  of  the  Cretan  king  Minus  by 
Pasiphae  or  Crete.  When  a  boy,  ho  fell  iuts 
a  caak  full  of  honey,  and  was  smothered.  Wr 
nos  scjirched  for  Ins  son  in  vniii,  and  was  al 
length  informed  bv  Apollo  or  the  Curetes  tiial 
the  person  wlw  toonld  doriie  the  most  appro- 
priate comparison  between  a  c<<w,  which  could 
assume  three  different  eolors,  and  any  other 
object,  wonld  find  the  hoy.  Tbe  loothsayex 
Polyidus  of  Argos  solved  tbe  problem  by  liken- 
ing the  cow  to  a  mulberry,  which  is  at  first 
white,  then  red,  and  in  the  end  black.   By  his 

Sropiietae  powers  he  then  di.»eovered  the  boy. 
[inoa  now  required  Polyidus  to  restore  lii.-*  son 
to  life ;  but  u.h  he  could  not  accomplish  this, 
Minos  ordered  him  to  be  entombed  aihro  with 
the  body  of  Ghiuoua.  AVhcu  Polyidus  wns  thtu 
shut  up  in  the  vault,  he  saw  a  serpent  approach- 
ing the  doMl  body,  and  UUed  the  reptile.  Pree 
cntly  another  serpent  came,  and  placed  a  herb 
upon  the  dead  serpent,  which  was  thereby  re* 
itored  to  life,  liiercupon  Pohidua  oorered 
the  body  of  Glaucus  with  the  <ame  herb,  and 
tbe  boy  at  once  rose  into  life  agaia  Tbe  story 
of  OUueus  and  Polyidos  waa  n  IhTorite  aubjeol 
with  tbe  ancient  poets  and  anthors. — 5.  Of  An 
tbodon  in  Boootia,  a  fisherman,  who  became  im- 
mortal by  eating  a  part  of  the  diTine  herb  which 
Saturn  (CroDos)  luul  aown.  Ilis  pareutage  i* 
difTerenllv  stated  :  sntno  called  his  father  Co- 
pcus,  others  I'oljbus,  tlie  husband  of  Eubuja, 
and  others,  agam,  Anthedon  or  Neptune  (Fi^ 
seidon).  He  was  further  said  to  have  been  r% 
clever  diver,  to  have  built  the  ship  Argo,  aud 
to  haiTO  aocompaoied  the  Argonauta  aa  their 
steen-man.  In  the  sea-fight  of  Jason  aga'nst 
tbe  Tyrrhenians,  Olaucus  alone  remained  uo* 
Iraat*,  no  aank  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  where 
he  was  visible  t<i  none  save  Jason.  Fn)m  thiB 
moment  be  became  a  marine  deity,  and  wsu  of 
ierrioo  to  tiie  Argonauta.  Hie  story  of  hia 
sinlcing  or  leaping  into  the  sea  was  variously 
modified  in  the  different  traditions.  There  was 
a  beUef  in  Greece  that  once  iu  every  year  Glao- 
ena  visited  aU  the  coasts  and  isluda,  accom* 
panied  by  marine  monsters,  and  gave  his  propb- 
ecics.  Fishermen  aud  sailors  paid  particular 
reverence  to  him,  and  watched  his  oracles, 
which  were  believed  to  be  very  trustworthy. 
He  is  said  to  have  even  instructed  Ajx>lio  lo 
the  prophetio  art  Some  writers  stated  tliat 
he  dwelt  in  Delos,  where  he  prophesied  in  eon- 
junotioo  with  tbe  nymphs ;  but  the  place  of  IJa 
abode  Ttried  b  «iilRn«nt  traditioML  The  sto- 
rios  alxiut  his  various  loves  were  favorite  buIv 
jects  with  the  ancient  poets.  —  6.  Of  Chios,  a 
statuary  in  metal,  distinguished  aa  liio  forentor 
of  the  art  of  soldering  metals  {k6?.7.tioic),  flour- 
ished B.C.  490.  Ilis  most  noted  work  was  an 
iron  base  {vrroKpTjTijpidtov),  which,  with  the  eil- 
vcr  bowl  it  supported,  was  presented  to  tho 
temple  at  Delphi  Dy  Alyattcs,  king  of  Lydia. 

Glaucts  ^FAaiJ/cof).  1.  A  small  river  of  Phry* 
gia,  falling  mto  tbe  Maeander  near  Eumenia.— » 
2.  A  small  river  of  Lycia.  on  the  borders  of  (2a> 
ria,  flowing  into  the  Sinus  Glaucus  (now  Ov^ 
ofMakn). 

Oi..\t'i'L-8  Sixrs.    Vid  preceding,  No.  2 
GlcssabIa  (now  Ameland),  an  island  oil  tlM 
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60Mt  of  the  Frisii,  so  called  from  "  gliiiminf*  or 
amber  which  was  found  theird:  itapfoper  name 
waa  Austeravia. 

Guua  (FAIonr;  TXiadyrioc),  an  aodaot  town 
in  BoBoCia,  on  Mouut  Uypatoa  Jt  waa  in  raius 
in  the  Ume  of  I'nusaoiaa. 

Oltoab,  Micbakl,  a  BrsantiDe  historiau,  the 
antbor  oC  a  work  eotitlea  Annah  {3tf>?.oc  ;t/>ot'- 
1x17),  containincf  the  history  of  llic  -tt'orM  from 
Uie  crontion  to  the  death  of  AlcJtis  L  Comne- 
nux.  A.I).  1118.   Edited  by  Bekker,  Bonn,  1886. 

Gj.yckka  (T?.vK'p(i).  "the  swoet  one,"  n  fa- 
Torit«  name  of  hctairte.  The  must  celebrated 
hfltainB  of  thia  name  are,  1.  The  dangbter  of 
Tlmla»«i«,  and  the  niistross  of  Harpaliw. — 2.  Of 
SioyoD,  and  the  mi«tr«8ii  of  Pauaias. — 8.  A  fa- 
vonte  of  Horaee. 

OLycfafi's,  beenme  emperor  of  the  West  A.D. 
478,  after  the  death  of  Olybrins,  bj  tlie  assist- 
ance of  Oondobald  the  Burgumliaa  But  the 
Byxantine  eourt  (Ii<i  uot  acknowladgo  (ilyecrius, 
and  pricUiinied  Julius  Nf]H>*!  emperor,  by  wliom 
Ulyccrius  was  dt-Vhrniied  (474),  aud  compelled 
to  become  a  pri«'st  Ho  waa  appointed  oiabop 
of  Saloua  in  Dalmatio, 

Ulycon  (Vavkuv)  an  Athenian  sculptor, 
known  to  na  by  the  magnifioeat  eoloaaal  marble 
statue  of  Hercules,  commonly  called  the  "  Far- 
neae  Uercules."  It  waa  found  in  tho  baths  of 
Oaraeaila,  and,  after  adorning  tho  Fameee  pal- 
ace for  some  time,  was  removed  to  the  royal 
museum  at  Naples.  It  represents  the  hero  rest- 
ing on  his  club  after  one  of  his  laljors.  The 
awoUeO  muscles  admirably  express  repose  after 
aeverc  exertion.  (tIvwh  probably  lived  under 
the  early  Koinaii  1  inporors. 

[Glycvs  PoHTfs  {V}.vKi)f  Xtfi^,  "tho  sweet 
harbfjr"),  a  harbor  v,  \ih  a  town  GVygia  it  the 
mouth  of  the  Acheron  iu  KpiruaJ 

[Omatia,  a  ahortened  form  or  Egnatia.  Fid 

SONATTA.] 

GxiPHO^  M.  AmOsim,  a  Roman  rhetorician, 
waa  bom  AO.  114,  in  Oanl,  hat  studied  at  Alex- 
andrea.  He  afterward  estnlili.s!i<>d  ft  s<Aool  at 
Rome,  which  was  attended  by  many  dis- 
tinguished men,  and  among  others  by  Cicero,  when 
he  waa  pr»tor.' 

Gnoscb,  Gxoastw.    Vid  Cnosu^ 

G0BRYA8  (Fu^pwof),  a  noble  Persian,  one  of 
Kbe  seven  conspimtora  against  Smerdis  the  Mar 
ffiaa  He  aeei'nipnnicd  Darius  into  Seythia. 
He  waa  doubly  related  to  Darius  by  nmi  r'iai,'o  ; 
Darina  married  tho  dangfator  of  Gfobrya^^,  ami 
Gobryas  married  the  sister  of  Darius. 

[GOqana  (Twyovo,  now  Kongun  or  Cngun),  a 
place  in  the  Peraian  <fiBtrict  Persis.] 

OoLGi  (PoXyoi :  T67.yio^\  a  to>\'n  in  Cyprus, 
of  uncertain  site,  was  a  Sieyouian  colotjy,  and 
000  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  worship  of  Aj)liro- 
dito  (Venus). 

fiOMriii  {Vufii^oi  :  Touipn'x),  a  {ovcu  in  Hes- 
tiaotia  iu  Thessalv,  was  a  strong  fortress  on 
the  confines  of  fpinia,  and  eommanded  tBe 
chief  paPs  bofwccri  Thoss.alv  niul  Epirus:  it 
was  taken  aud  destroyed  by  Cesar  (RO.  48)^ 
hot  waa  afterward  rebuilt 

Gonxi,  Oonms  (T'nyot,  Towof :  Tovvkk),  a 
strongly  fortified  town  of  the  Perrhcebi  in  Thes- 
nly,  on  tbo  River  Peneus,  and  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Vale  of  Tempe,  was,  from  its  position,  of 
great  military  importoDoo:  but  in  la  not  men- 
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ticned  alter  the  time  of  fho  waia  bttWNn  4i 

Macedonians  and  Romano. 

GoEoiJLMUs,  M.  Antomius,  the  name  of  thne 
Roman  emperoro,  fiitiier,  son,  and  gnndmi 
1.  Sumametl  Africancs,  son  of  Metius  Maral- 
lus  and  Uljpia  Gmrdiana,  possessed  a  pihctly 
fortune,  and  was  <HstingWBhed  alike  by  moril 
and  iutelk'otual  exocllence.  In  his  first' rooNl* 
sliip,  A.D.  218,  he  was  the  colleague  of  Cars- 
ealla ;  iu  his  second,  of  Alexander  SeTena ; 
aixi  soon  afterward  Waa  nominated  proeoHd 
of  Africa.  .After  governing  Africa  for  Bcfenl 
Years  with  justice  and  int^rity,  a  rebcUioo 
lirolco  out  m  the  prorhieo  in  eooae<|usneeef  tl» 
tyranny  of  the  procurator  of  Maxiniinco.  Tb« 
ring-leaders  of  the  oouspiracy  compelled  Qo^ 
dun,  who  waa  now  in  his  eightieth  year,  to  as* 
sume  the  imperial  title.  He  entered  on  his  mw 
<luties  at  Carthage  in  the  month  of  Febrainr, 
a.««odated  his  son  with  him  in  the  emjxre,  sod 
(iispat<-h('d  letters  to  Rome  aonooodog  bh 
elevation.  Gordinnug  and  his  son  were  at  oo« 
proclaimed  Augusti  by  the  senate,  and  prepa^ 
ations  were  made  in  Italy  to  resist  MaamiMfc 
But  moniitinic  a  certain  Capellianus,  procurator 
of  Numidia,  refuHcd  to  ackuowledge  the  author 
ity  of  tike  Oordhuoi  and  msrehed  against  them. 
Tnc  vounfTcr  Oordlnnits  was  defeated  bv  hini. 
and  slain  in  the  battle;  and  his  aged  latber 
thereupon  put  an  cod  to  Ma  own  life,  after 
reigning  less  than  two  montli.'». — '2.  Son  of  th« 
preceding  and  of  Fabia  Ore.stilla,  was  bora  AD. 
192,  was  associated  with  his  father  in  the  pur 
pie,  and  fell  in  battle,  as  recorded  sbuvf.— S. 
OrnndiJon  of  tho  elder  Gordianus,  either  bv  a 
daughter  or  by  the  younger  Gordianus.  the 
soldiera  proolauaed  bun  emperor  in  July,  AH 
'1?.^,  nfler  the  murder  of  Balbinus  and  Pupienui, 
although  he  was  a  mere  boy,  probably  not  more 
than  twdro  yeara  old.  Ho  rdgned  ox  yesrik 
from  238  to  244.  In  241  he  married  tte 
daughter  of  MiaiUieua^  and  in  the  same  jear 
set  out  for  the  east  to  carry  00  flw  war  ifual 
the  Perwiaus.  With  tho  assistance  of  Misiths* 
us,  lit'  defeated  the  Persians  iu  242.  Misithem 
died  in  the  following  year;  ami  rbilipp«H 
whom  Oordian  liad  taken  into  his  contiueoce, 
excited  discontent  among  the  soldiers,  who  at 
length  rose  in  open  mutiny,  and  assa^aiustd 
Oordian  m  Mesopotamia,  S44.  He  was  n» 
cceded  by  PiiiLirri's. 

LiosLvivu ^opdioVf  Topdiov  Kufoj),  the  ancieat 
capital  of  Fhiygta,  the  royal  resalsnee  ef  tbi 
kings  of  the  dynasty  of  Gordius,  and  the  scene 
of  Alexander  s  celebrated  exploit  of  "  enttiiV 
the  Gordian  knot"  FtdL  OoBonni  It  was  * 
uated  in  the  west  of  that  port  of  Pbrygia  which 
wa««  afterward  called  Galatia,  north  of  PeMiooii 
on  the  nt>rthem  bank  of  the  Sangvius.  hi  ^ 
reign  of  Augustus  it  reoeirod  the  name  of  Jv^ 
opdis  {'loiO-iovTro'/iry 

Goanius  {Vopdiog),  an  ancient  king  of  Fhry^ 
ia,  and  father  of  Midas,  waa  originally  a  poor 
peasant.  Internal  disturbjuices  having  broken 
out  iu  Phrygia,  an  oracle  informed  the  iobabit' 
ants  that  a  wagon  woold  bring  them  a  king, 
who  should  at  the  same  time  put  an  end  U  the 
disturbances.  When  the  people  were  d«fi^ 
ating  on  these  points,  Gordtns,  witt  Ms" 
and  son,  suddenly  appeared  riding  b  his  wag- 
00  m  tho  aaaemUy  of  the  people,  who  at  ones 
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fBiiiiiw1iiilji[,nil  bia  at  kiug.  OordioB,  oat  of 
grmtitude,  dedicated  bU  chariot  to  Jupit«r 
(Z(u«)  ia  the  acropolis  of  Qordium.  Tbo  pole 
was  fa&t«aed  to  the  yoke  by  a  knot  of  Imrk  ; 
■kI  an  (uacle  declared  that  whatsoever  should 
notie  the  kn<  >t  phouM  reign  overall  Asia.  Al- 
madu&c,  oo  his  arrival  at  Gordium,  cut  the  knot 
wtk  bkaiponl  and  applied  tbeorada  to  yna- 
m1£ 

QoftoiCTlCHoa  {Topdtov  Tcixog)  a  town  io  Car 
rii^BMrtiia  boriMrtof  Phrygia,  betwcw  Anti* 
odiiA  ad  MsandrTim  and  Tabie. 
OoftOTJU.  Vid.  OoaovBNK. 
OoKor  ju  MoNTn  (rik  TopAvaia  oprj :  now 
Mountain*  of  JLurdUtan),  the  name  given  by 
Strabo  to  the  northern  part  of  the  broad  belt  of 
loouotains  which  separates  tlie  Tigris  Valley 
finom  the  great  table-land  of  Iran,  and  which 
diviiitxl  M«'«"^)<itamia  and  Assyri.a  from  Arnie- 
aad  MeUia.  They  are  coooected  with  the  i 
of  AmMnift  at  Ararat,  wheoee  they  | 
6«>i:?h»'ast  botwcon  the  Arsissa  Paliis  (now 
Lake  Van)  md  the  sources  of  the  Tigiis  aixi  its 
opper  eonaaeatsaa  fiur  as  tht  mftM  of  Madia, 
when  the  chain  tuoB  moro  to  tiie  aonth  and  was 
oiled  ZAGRoe. 
GoaDiiKK  or  OokbuIns  {Topdvijv^,  Kopdov- 
a  moootainous  district  b  Um  tonth  of 
AnMoin  Mfijor,  between  the  ArsiuRa  Palus 
ftMT  Lake  \'an)  and  the  Goruy^  Montes. 
AAir  Utt  Mithradatie  war,  it  was  airigoed  by 
Ponipey  to  Tigranes,  with  whom  its  p>!»?(«??ion 
^  beeo  disputed  by  the  Parthian  king  Phraates. 
T^iaa  added  ittotlio  SomaB  ompire;  and  it 
formed  afterward  a  constant  oliji  f  t  of  contention 
between  the  Roman*  and  the  Parthian  and  Per- 
dMUMEi,1mt  iras  for  the  noit  part  virftoany 
■Jydeot  Its  warlilM  ioMttaiiti^  called 
Topfivatoi  or  CorduGni,  were  no  doubt  the  same 
people  !i3  the  CxaDucHi  of  the  earlier  Greek  geo- 
gnpbers.  and  the  Kurd*  of  modem  timaai 

(Jorge  (Tt/p)-!/),  daughter  of  (Eneus  and  Al- 
tbea.  She  and  her  sister  Deianira  alooe  retained 
Mr  origioBl  fonaa,  when  their  other  sisters 
vere  mctUMqilMoad  bj  Diaoft  (Aitamia)  into 
birds. 

Ooi«Ia8  (Fopytof).  1.  Of  LoootiDi,  to  Sidly. 

a  celebrated  rliftori«-ian  and  orator,  sophist  and 
pluloeophcr,  was  bom  about  B.0  480,  and  is 
wd  to  hBTe  Itred  one  hundred  and  five  years, 
or  eren  one  hundred  and  nine  years.  Of  his 
early  life  wf  have  no  particulars;  but  when  he 
was  of  advanced  age  (B.C.  427)  be  was  sent 
by  bit  felioV'dtiacos  as  ambassador  to  Athens, 
f  r  the  purpose  of  8oli<  itin<,'  its  protection 
sgaust  Syracuse.  He  seems  to  have  returned 
l»  LaoBlira  only  for  a  sboit  tinw^  and  to  luTe 
WfmA  the  remaining  years  of  his  vigorous  old 
^go  in  the  towns  of  Greece  Proper,  especially  at 
Atfma  and  tho  Tlisasalian  Larhsa,  enjoying 
honor  every  where  as  an  orator  and  teacher  of 
rheloric.  The  common  statement  that  Pericles 
■od  the  historian  Thueydides  were  among  his 
dL^.-iples  can  not  be  tme,  as  he  did  not  go  to 
Athens  till  after  the  death  of  Pericles ;  but  Al 
abiades,  Alcidamas,  iEschioes,  and  Antisthe- 
oes  are  called  either  pupils  or  imitators  of 
(iorpaii,  and  \\\*.  oratory  must  have  had  groat 
influence  upon  the  rhetorician  Isocrates.  The 
UghestiaiatioBiBwIiiflhhawaahdd  at  AtiiaiiB 
Iram  tbo  wiqr  in  vlikh  ba  ia  introdiiMd 


CKIRTYV,  GOBmrA 

io  tilt  dftdogoa  of  Platan  which  bears  his  nama. 
The  eloquence  of  Qoijgias  was  chiefly  calcal» 
ted  to  tickle  the  ear  by  antithoo?,  allit*  ration^ 
the  symmetry  of  its  parts,  oud  siiuiiar  arlidcea. 
Two  defamations  have  come  down  to  us  uuder 
the  name  of  Gorgias,  viz,  the  Apology  of  Pahb- 
medea,  and  the  Encomium  on  Hdieaa,  the  gen- 
ninepesa  of  vhteb  ia  doobtfid.  Bflsidao  1^ 
OCations,  which  were  mostly  what  the  Greeks 
called  Hpidei^ic  or  speeches  for  display,  such  as 
Us  oration  addressed  to  the  assembled  Oraeka 


at  Olympia,  Gorgios  also  wrote  loci  comynunes, 
probai>ly  as  rhetorical  exercises  ;  a  work  oo 
diiSiinnBr  and  homogeneous  words,  and  another 
on  rhetoria  The  works  of  Qorgias  did  ml 
even  contain  the  ehmieiits  of  a  8ci<Mitifio  theory 
of  oratory  any  more  than  his  oral  mstructioos, 
Ue  confined  himself  to  teaching  his  pupils  a 
variety  of  rh<  torical  artilices,  and  made  them 
learn  by  heart  certain  formulas  relative  to  tb«m» 
— S.  Of  Athens,  gn^o  instmoHon  in  rhotorioto 
yonnij  M.  Cicero  wlion  he  was  nt  Alhcus.  He 
wrote  a  rhetorioal  work,  »  Latin  abridgment  of 
trbfeh  by  RotiUnB  Lapus  is  itm  oxtani,  ondertha 
title  De  Fi(piri»  Stnientiarum  ef  EloattionU. 

GoRoo  and  GoaodxES  {Yopy6  and  Vopyovt^). 
Homer  mentions  only  one  Gorgo,  who  appears 
in  the  Odyssey  (xi^  633)  as  one  of  the  frightful 
phantoiii!*  in  Hades:  in  the  Iliad  the  a'gis  of 
Atheua  ^Minerva)  ooutoius  the  head  of  (rorgo, 
the  terror  of  hsr  aoemiea  Hedod  meotiooa 
three  Oor^ones,  Stueno,  EuaYAi.K,  and  MkdCsa, 
daughters  of  Phorcys  and  ^eto,  whence  they 
are  sometimas  osJDed  Paoaotas.  Hesiod 
placed  them  in  the  far  west  in  the  Ocean,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  l^^htaodthe  Uesperides^ 
bat  later  traditioas  transferred  them  to  Libya. 
They  were  frightful  beings ;  instead  of  hair, 
their  heads  were  covered  with  hissing  ser- 
pents ;  and  they  h.-id  wings,  brazeu  claws,  and 
enonaeoB  teeth.  Madnsa,  vbo  alone  of  bar 
sisters  was  mortal,  wa«,  according  to  some 
legends,  at  tirst  a  beautiful  maidra,  but  her 
hair  was  changed  into  oerpenta  by  Athena 
(Minerva)  in  consequence  of  her  having  be- 
come by  Poseidon  the  mother  of  Cbrysaor  and 
Pegasos  fa  one  of  Athena's  (Minerfa's)  tem- 
ples. Her  head  now  became  so  fearful  that 
every  one  who  looked  at  it  was  changed  into 
eliMM;  Henee  the  great  dtffieotty  wUeh  Perseoe 
bad  in  killing  her.  FidL  pKRSEim.  Athena  (Mi- 
nerva) afterward  placed  the  bead  io  the  oentre 
of  her  shield  or  breast-plate. 

[GoRQUs  (Popyof).  1.  Son  of  Chersis,  a  king 
of  Salainis  in  Cyprus :  ho  joined  Xerxes  in  his 
invasion  of  Greece. — 3.  iSon  of  Cypselus,  founder 
of  Ambraeia.] 

[CoBOYTniox  iVopYvBiuv),  son  of  Priam  and 
Castianira,  was  slain  bv  Teucer.J 

OonfH,  GoBTtiiA  {TiprWt  vSprwa:  Foprv* 
i'(of).  1.  (Ruins  near  M0gh$  Dh'ka,  six  miles 
from  the  foot  of  Mount  Ua),  one  of  the  most 
ancient  eities  in  Orete,  oo  the  River  Lethreus, 
ninety  stadia  from  its  harbor  Lebfn,  and  one 
hundre<l  an'l  thirty  stadia  fr<.m  its  other  harbor 
Mctalia.  It  was  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the 
worship  of  Europe,  whence  it  was  called  Ed' 
lotit;  and  it  was  pjibsequeutly  pcojiled  by  Min- 
vans  and  Tyrrhene- PeliiagiAns,  whence  It  also 
bore  Am  name  of  Laiissa.  It  was  tfw  aeoond 
city  in  Orete^  being  only  Inferior  to  Oncmis 
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and  00  the  dMlfat  of  th*  latter  place  under  tae 

fiomans,  it  became  the  metroixiliu  of  the  ishind 
—2.  Ako  GoRTYS  (ruins  near  AUikolo),  a  towD 
b  Arcadift,ootlieIuverCk>rl7iiii]i^atritetaiyof 
tlie  Alpheus. 

OoRTi'NiA  {r<^TVPta)f  a  town  in  £mathia  in 
MMfldoniii,  of  uuMitiiD  t&bb. 

GoTARZEs.    M(L  Arsaces,  No.  20,  21. 

OoTHi,  GoTuuNKs,  GuttOkss,  ft  powcr/ul 
Gennan  people,  who  played  an  important  part 
in  Uie  overtlipow  of  tfio  Roman  empire.  They 
originally  dwelt  on  the  IVuMian  coast  of  the 
Baltic,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula,  where  they^ 
are  placed  by  Tacitus ;  but  they  afterward  mi- 
gnited  pouUi,  and  at  the  b<»giuning  of  the  third 
ceutui"y  they  appear  on  the  coasts  uf  tlie  ilhiek 
Sea,  where  Curacalla  encountered  them  on  his 
march  to  the  Vm^l  In  the  reign  of  the  Em- 
peror PhiUppus  (AJ).  244-249),  they  obtained 
poii«M«m  or  a  great  part  <^  the  Roman  prov- 
Uice  of  Dacia ;  and  in  conseQuotu  e  of  their  Bat- 
tling in  the  countries  furmerly  inhabited  by  the 
Gets  and  Sejthians,  they  are  frequently  called 
both  GetJB  and  Scythians  by  later  writers.  From 
the  time  of  PhiUppus  the  attacks  of  the  Goths 
against  tlie  Roman  empire  became  more  fre- 
quent and  more  destnaetiTc.  In  A.D.  272  the 
Emperor  Aurelian  Riirrendered  to  theru  the 
whole  of  Ducia  It  in  about  this  time  that  we 
6nd  them  separated  into  two  great  divisions, 
the  r)stft>goth3  or  Eastern  Goths,  and  the  Vis- 
Igotiis  or  Western  Goths.  The  Ostrc«oths  set- 
tted  in  HcBria  an^  Fannoda,  whilo  tiie  Viii- 
rotbs  remained  north  of  the  Danube.  The 
VisigotliB,  under  their  king  Alario,  invaded 
Italy,  and  took  and  plundered  Rom«  (410).  A 
few  years  aflerwai-d  they  settled  penuauently 
in  the  southwest  of  Gaul,  and  established  a 
kingdom,  of  whidi  Toiosa  was  the  capital 
From  thenoe  they  Invaded  Spain,  whore  they 
also  fminh  d  a  kinL^don^  whiofi  lahfod  for  more 
tJjim  two  centuries,  tiU  it  was  overthrown  by 
tite  Arab<^.  The  Ostrogoths  meantime  had  ex- 
tended their  dominions  ahiKtst  up  to  tlie  gates 
of  Constantinople ;  and  the  Emperor  Zeuo  was 
glad  to  rid  of  them  by  giving  them  permia- 
eion  to  mvade  and  conquer  Italy.  Under  tlicir 
king  Theodorie  the  Great  they  obtained  possea- 
iioo  of  the  vbole  of  Itaty  (498).  llieodorie 
took  the  title  of  Eutt  of  Italy,  jmd  an  Ostro- 
gotbio  dynasty  rdgoed  in  the  country  till  it  was 
oeatroyed  by  Narses,  the  general  of  Justinian, 
AJ).  663.  The  Ostrogoths  embraced  Christian- 
ity at  an  early  periotl  ;  and  it  was  for  their  use 
that  Ulphilas  translated  the  sacred  Scriptures 
btoGothie^  about  the  middle  of  tbe  fooitk  oen- 
turj'. 

GoTHiNi,  a  Celtic  people  in  the  southeast  of 
Oennangr,  eubjeet  to  the  Qatudi 

OaACCulNTs,  M.  JCnIi  s,  assumed  his  cogno- 
mea  on  account  of  hie  friendship  with  GL  Grac- 
ebtii.  He  wrote  a  work,  J>e  Pde$uaihut,  Wfaidi 
gave  an  account  of  the  Roman  constitution  and 
magistracies  from  the  time  of  the  kings.  It 
was  addressed  to  T.  Pomponius  Atticus,  the 
father  of  Cicero's  friend.  This  work,  -^rhicb 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  great  value,  is  lost, 
but  some  pai'ts  of  it  are  cited  by  Joannes  Lydus. 
TtdL  Ltdos. 

GuAcciM  s,  SKMraoNU's,  pl.-beians.    1.  Tibk- 
aius,  a  disiuiguitthtxl  general  in  the  second  i 
3^8 


war.     In  B.C.  216  he  was  nueisbr 

!  equitum  to  the  dictator  >f.  Junius  Pcra  ;  b  215 
consul  for  the  first  time ;  and  in  213  cf/mul  for 
the  second  time.    In  212  he  fell  in  battle  againt 
Mago,  at  Campi  Vetcres,  in  Lucauia    His  body 
was  sent  to  iianuibal,  who  honor«d  it  with  s 
magnificent  bmnaLr— 2.  TlBBBiiia,  wu  triliiBi 
of  the  plebs  in  187;  and  although  pcrs<ijallv 
hostile  to  P.  Soipio  Africanua»  he  defended  las 
agaimt  the  attaeke  of  the  other  trfboDM,  Cw 
which  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  aristocnt* 
ical  party.    Soon  after  this  occurrence  Gnu>- 
ehna  was  rewarded  with  the  hand  of  C.  mtlu, 
the  youngest  daqgbter  of  P.  Scipio  Africanaa 
In  Ibl  ho  was  prietor,  and  received  Hispauit 
Citerior  as  his  province,  where  he  earned  oa 
the  war  with  great  success  agaiust  the  Cdtiie- 
rians.    After  defeating  them  in  battle,  be  gainc-d 
their  confidence  by  his  justice  and  kioidooi 
He  returned  to  Rome  fai  198;  and  was  enoai 
177,  TN-hon  1)0  was  sent  against  tljc  Sardinians, 
who  revolted   He  reduced  them  to  oomplcU 
BubmiBBioo  b  170,  and  returned  to  ReiDe  ■ 
175.    He  brought  with  him  so  large  a  number 
of  captives  that  they  were  sold  for  a  mere  trifle, 
whion  gaye  rise  to  the  proverb  Sardi  vfnala. 
In  169  ne  was  censor  witn  0.  Ckudius  Pukfaer, 
and  was  consul  a  second  time  in  103    ]{,•  had 
twelve  children  by  Cornelia,  all  of  whom  died  st 
an  early  age  except  the  two  tribunes,  Tiberini 
and  Caius,  and  a  daugliter,  Cornelia,  who  was 
married  to  P.  Scipio  Africauus  the  younger.— j 
TteBaiin,elderM»ofiro.S,loetfais  btheritni 
early  age.    He  •oras  educated,  together  with  hit 
broUier  Caius,  by  his  illustrious  mother  Coradi^ 
who  made  it  the  objeet  of  her  fife  to  readtrlMr 
sons  worthy  of  their  father  and  of  her  own  u- 
'  cestors.    tihc  was  assisted  in  the  education  of 
her  children  by  eminent  Greeks,  who  exerctMd 
great  influence  upon  tiie  minda  of  the  two  brotb- 
ers,  and  among  whom  we  have  especial  meo- 
tioo  of  Diophuies  of  Mytilene,  McDtlaus  of 
Marathon,  and  Blossius  of  Cum^e.  Hberius 
was  nine  years  older  than  his  brother  Caitu; 
and  although  they  grew  up  under  the  aaioe  in- 
fluence^ and  their  dianMten  resembled  mA 
other  in  the  main  outlines,  yet  they  differed 
from  each  other  in  several  important  partico* 
Ian.    TtberioB  waa  inferior  to  Us  bnxher  is 
talent,  but  surpassed  him  in  the  amiable  traiti 
of  his  geutle  nature :  the  simplicity  of  his  de- 
meanor, and  lus  calm  dignity,  won  fur  him  the 
hearts  of  the  people.    His  cloquenee^  too,  fona- 
ed  a  fitrong^  contrast  with  the  passionate  and 
impetuous  harangues  of  Caius ;  for  it  was  tem- 
perate, graceful,  persuasive,  and,  proceedings! 
it  did  from  the  fullness  of  his  own  heart,  it 
found  a  ready  entrance  into  the  hearts  of  hi* 
hearers.    Tiberine  aerred  hi  AAica  nte  P. 
Scipio  Africanus  the  younger,  Avho  had  married 
hu  Mster,  and  was  present  at  the  dcstmdioa 
of  Oulhage  (146).   In  1S7  he  was  qusstor.aod 
in  that  capacity  he  accompanied  the  consul, 
Hostillus  Mancinus,  to  Hispimia  Citerior,  vbare 
he  gamed  both  the  affection  of  the  Romaa  Ml' 
dien»  and  the  esteem  and  coiifiJeuce  of  the  vie- 
torio\«  enemy.    Tlie  distressed  condition  of  Uw 
Roman  people  had  deeply  excited  the  sympa- 
thies ctf  TiberiOs.     As  ho  travelled  throu^ 
Ktruria  on  his  journey  to  Spain,  he  til^erved 
with  grief  and  indignation  the  deserted  state  ol 
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QuA  fertile  country  ;  tbouflands  of  foreign  slaves 
In  chains  were  employed  in  eaKivating  the  land 
anrl  tcij«Iiii<jf  the  fl'X'ka  upon  the  immeuse  estates 
of  ihio  wealthy,  while  the  poorer  claaees  of  Ro- 
muk  eilsseiM,  who  were  thus  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment,  Imd  scarooly  their  daily  bread  or  a 
4oa  of  earth  to  call  their  owa   He  resolred  to 
ON  wmej  effort  to  remedy  this  state  of  things, 
hT  eodeavoring  to  create  aii  itKlustrious  middle 
Class  of  agriculturista,  and  to  put  a  check  upon 
tbe  unbounded  avarice  of  the  ruliut^  party, 
vhoee  ooretousoess,  combined  with  ^e  disajs- 
ters  of  the  second  Punic  war,  had  completely 
destroyed  the  mifldle  clasa  of  small  land  owuoi-i^. 
With  this  view,  he  offered  himself  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  tribun>"<liip,  and  obtained  it  for  the 
/ear  133.    The  agrarian  law  of  Licinius,  which 
enacted  that  no  one  shoold  possess  more  than 
five  hj-ovdrcd  jugera  of  public  land,  had  never 
been  repealed,  but  bad  for  a  long  series  of  jears 
bsoD  i^aBj  disregarded.    The  first  measiire, 
tbereff>re,  of  Tiberius  was  to  propose  a  bill  to 
die  people,  renewinij  anil  enforcing  the  Licinian 
law,  but  with  the  nioditlcation  that  besides  the 
fire  hoDdred  jogera  allowed  by  tiiat  law,  any 
one  might  possess  two  hundred  and  fifty  jugera 
of  tbe  public  land  for  each  of  bis  sons,  'lliis 
dansc^  oovew,  seems  to  hsrv  been  limited  to 
two,  io  tibat  a  father  of  two  sons  might  occupy 
one  tboosand  jogera  of  public  land.   The  sur- 
phs  was  to  he  taken  tnm  them  and  distribiited 
m  small  farms  among  the  j>>r.r  citizens.  The 
bosineas  of  measoruag  and  dutributia;  the  land 
was  to  be  Intrarted  to  IrinmTirB,  who  wen  to 
be  tfk-oteil  as  a  permanent  magistmoj.  The 
measure  encountered  the  most  vehement  oppo- 
■ition  from  tbe  senate  and  the  aristocracy,  and 
they  got  one  of  the  trihonea,  M.  Octavius,  to  put 
his  int'-rcfstio  or  veto  upon  the  bill.  When 
oeitiier  persuaaioua  nor  threats  would  induce 
OMaTins  xo  wittdnnr  Us  oppoeition,  the  peo- 
ris,  upon  the  proposition  of  Tibenus,  dep)8cd 
OetaTius  from  his  office.   The  law  was  then 
ptssed;  and  Uie  triomTira  appointed  to  earry  it 
mto  execution  were  Tib.  Graeehus,  App  Clau- 
(finSk  his  fatber-ia-law,  and  his  brother  C.  Oroc- 
Am,  who  WM  then  fittle  more  than  twenty 
jfAT%  oM,  and  was  serving  in  the  camp  of  P. 
Sdpio  at  Numantia.   About  this  time  Attalus 


upon  Tiberius  and  his  brother  Caius  arose  froD* 
party  prejudice,  and  more  especially  from  a  mis- 
umlerstniuling  of  the  nature  of  a  Homan  n^^ra- 
rian  law,  which  did  not  deal  with  private  prop> 
erty,  bnt  only  with  the  pnbtie  land  of  the  states 
Vid.  Diet,  of  Ant.,  art  Aorarkc  Leges. — ^1.  U, 
brother  of  »o.  8,  was  in  Spain  at  the  time  of 
his  brother's  mnHer,  as  has  neen  already  stated, 
lie  returned  to  Rome  in  the  following  year 
(l;i2),  but  kept  aloof  from  pubb'e  affairs  for  snni*" 
years.     In  126  he  was  quaistor,  and  weut  Ui 
Sardinia,  under  the  consul  L.  Aurelius  Orestes, 
and  there  gained  the  approbation  of  his  superior? 
and  the  attachment  of  tbe  soldiers.    The  senate 
attempted  to  keep  him  in  8ttK&^  dntd&ig  Ut 
popularity  in  Rome  ;  but  aOer  he  liad  remained 
there  two  years,  he  left  tbe  province  without 
\mw%  aod  retoreed  to  the  citj  in  124.  Ui^ged 
on  by  the  popular  wi^h,  and  by  tlie  desire  of 
aveogi^g  the  cause  of  his  murdered  brother,  he 
became  a  <?«ndidate  for  tbe  tribuoesbip  of  the 
plebs,  and  was  elected  for  the  year  123.  Uis 
reforms  were  far  more  extensive  tlmn  his  broth- 
er's, and  such  was  his  influence  with  tJie  peo- 
ple that  he  carried  all  he  proposed ;  and  tbe 
senate  were  deprived  of  some  ot  their  most  im- 
portant j)rivil«'ges.    His  finst  measure  was  the 
renewal  of  the  agrarian  law  of  hb  brother.  He 
next  carried  several  laws  for  the  amelioration 
of  the  <x>uditioo  of  the  poor,  mictiug  that  the 
soldiers  should  be  equipped  at  the  cocpense  of 
the  republic  ;  that  no  person  under  the  age  of 
seventeen  should  be  drafted  for  the  army  ^  and 
that  vfwj  mootfa  com  should  be  sold  at  a  low 
fix.  d  price  to  the  poor.    In  order  to  weaken  thfl 
power  of  the  senate,  he  enacted,  that  the  judices 
in  the  judicia  publico,  who  had  hitherto  been 
elected  from  the  senate,  should  in  future  be 
chosen  from  the  equites  ;  luid  that  in  eveij 
year,  before  the  consuls  were  elected,  the  sen* 
ttte  should  determine  the  two  provinces  wliich 
the  consuls  should  have.    No  branch  of  tho  j)iil>- 
lie  administration  appears  to  have  escaped  his 
notice.   He  gare  a  regular  orgaoiiation  to  tbe 
province  of  Asia,  which  had  for  many  vcars 
been  left  unsettled.    In  order  to  fiicilitate  mter« 
coarse  between  the  Mreral  parts  of  Italy,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  give  emj)loyment  to  tiie 
poor,  he  ooade  new  roads  in  all  directions,  re< 


died,  bequeathii^  his  kingdom  and  bis  property  |  paired  the  old  ones,  and  set  up  mile-stones  along 
to  the  R4>mao  people.  Gracchus  thereupon  pro- 1  them.  Caius  was  elected  tribune  again  for  the 
posed  that  this  property  should  be  distributed  following  year,  122.  Tlie  senate,  finding  it  im- 
smoDg  the  people,  to  enalile  the  ptK»r,  who  were  j  possible  to  resist  the  measures  of  Caius,  re- 
ts receive  land.-*,  to  purchase  the  necessary  im- 1  solved,  if  possible,  to  destroy  his  influence  wUh 
piemen ts,  cattle,  and  the  like.  Wh<-r»  the  time  j  the  people,  that  they  might  retain  the  govern 
came  iur  the  election  of  the  tribunes  for  the  fol- 1  meat  lu  their  own  hands.  For  this  purpose  ther 
kwaig  year,  Tiberias  again  offered  himself  as  persaaded  M.  Livhia  Droras,  one  of  the  eal> 
■  candidate.  The  senate  declared  tliat  it  was  leagues  of  Caius,  to  propose  measures  still  more 
Ikgal  for  any  one  to  hold  this  office  for  two  popular  than  those  of  Caius.  The  people  al« 
wrtivo  yMTs;  bot  Tiberias  paid  no  atten- { lowed  themaelTes  to  be  duped  by  the  treaehsr* 
b'tfl  to  the  objection.    While  the  tribes  were        agent  of  the  senate,  and  the  jwpularity  of 


Caius  gradually  waned.  During  his  absence  in 
Afriea,  wUtbsr  he  had  gone  as  one  of  the  triora- 

virs  to  establish  a  colony  at  Carthage,  in  accord- 


voting,  a  band  of  senators,  headed  by  P.  Sdpio 
luiea,  roabad  ftom  the  senate  honse  into  the 
feram  and  attacked  tbe  people.  Tiberius  was 

kflled  as  h^  was  attempting  to  escape.  He  was  ance  with  one  of  his  own  laws,  his  party  had 
^Miably  about  thirtyjive  years  of  age  at  tbe  been  considerably  weakened  by  the  influence  of 
tiBDe  of  his  death.  \¥hatever  were  &  errors  Dmsus  and  the  aristoeraey,  and  many  of  his 
of  .Tiberius   in  legislation,   his  motives  were  friends  had  deserted  his  cause.    Ho  failed  in 

obtaining  tbe  tribunesliip  for  tbe  following  year 
(lai) ;  and  when  his  jewr  of  olBoo  expired,  Ui 
coenies  began  to  r^eal  eeveral  of  hat 
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;  and  be  died  the  death  of  a  nutrtyr  io  the 
protection  of  tbe  poor  wd  oppressed.  All  the 
ftfem  that  bee  for  maiiy  eentories  besa  thrown 
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th««c  ppoceedingB.  One  of  the  attctuJaots  of 
the  ooQAui  Opimius  was  tlaio  bv  tiie  fh«Q<i8  of 
Othm.  OpbaoivB  gladly  ftTa&ea  biniMlf  of  thb 

pretext  U)  persuade  the  senate  to  confer  upon 
lum  unlimited  jpower  to  act  lu  lie  thought  best 
for  tbfl  good  air  tbe  repuUio.  FuMos  Flaocus, 
•od  the  other  friends  of  Cuius,  cnlli  d  t]jv>ii  liim 
to  Npel  foroe  br  lorce ;  but  he  refused  to  ann, 
woA  wUle  h&i  Mflodt  fought  in  hb  ddRsDce,  he 
fled  to  the  gr<jve  of  tlio  Furioa,  where  be  fell  bv 
the  hands  of  his  slave,  whom  he  had  command- 
ed to  put  him  to  death,  llie  bodies  of  the  slain, 
whouc  uumber  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  three 
thousand,  wtro  tJuowu  into  the  Tib^T,  their  prop- 
erty wtt*  eouliijoatod,  and  their  houses  demolish- 
ed. All  the  other  friends  of  Omcohus  who  fell 
into  t)ic  liHiids  of  their  enemies  were  thrown  into 
prison,  and  there  strangled. 

GradItov,  i,  a,  the  mardiing  (probablj  from 
gradior),  a  surname  of  Mara,  who  is  licnco  cull- 
ed gradivuM  paier  and  rex  gradivta.  Mars  Gra- 
diviis  had  a  temple  outude  the  porta  Capena 
on  the  Appiuu  road,  and  it  is  said  that  Kinij 
Numa  appointed  twelve  Salii  as  prieots  of  this 
god. 

Gr/C^  {TpaXai),  that  is,  "  the  old  women," 
daughters  of  Thorcys  and  Ccto,  were  three  in 
mimber,  Pephredo,  Jinyo,  and  J)ino,  and  were 
also  called  rhorcyde».  They  had  gray  hair  from 
their  birth  ;  and  had  ouly  one  tooth  and  one 
eye  in  common,  which  they  borrowed  from 
each  othar  wboi  they  wanted  them.  They 
were,  perhaps,  marme  daitiM^  lika  tha  other 
children  of  Tborcys. 

GRiRclA  or  HsLLAa  'EXA(!r),  a  eotmtry  b 
Euinjio,  the  iuliabitmits  of  wbioli  were  called 
Gr^i  or  Hkuj^mks  ('£XXr;rcf).  Amon^  the 
Oreeln  HtUtu  did  not  signify  any  particular 
country,  Ix^uiuKd  by  certain  geographical  limits, 
but  was  used  iu  general  to  signily  the  abode  of 
the  Eellenu,  wherever  they  might  happen  to  be 
settled.  Hms  the  Greek  colouio.H  uf  Cyreoe  iu 
Africa,  of  Syracuse  in  Sicily,  of  Tareotum  in 
Italy,  and  of  Smyrna  in  Asia,  are  said  to  be  m 
HaUas.  Iu  the  most  aiiciout  times  Hellas  was 
a  small  district  of  riitiiiotis  in  'lliessaly,  in 
which  was  siluutcd  a  town  of  the  same  name. 
As  the  iahahitanU  of  thia  di»trict»  tha  UaUmee, 
gradually  Rprt-nd  over  the  surroundinf^  country, 
their  uumc  was  adopted  by  other  tiibes,  who 
beoama  ■■similnted  m  hiogaage,  maooers,  and 
cus^t.'tns  to  tlic  origiual  Hellenes,  till  nt  length 
the  whole  of  the  north  of  Greece,  from  the  Ci»- 
nuiDiaa  and  Oambwiiaii  Mountahis  to  tha  Co- 
r'uithiau  istlimus,  wa-s  di  siguate<l  by  tlie  name 
of  Hellas.*  Peloponnesus  was  generally  spokeo 
of  during  tha  flourishing  times  of  Greek  inde- 
pendencc  as  distinct  from  Hellas  ])ro]>er;  but 
Mibsequently  Peloponnesus  and  the  (heck  isl- 
ands were  also  included  under  Liie  general  uame 
of  n«llas,  in  oppositkio  lo  the  land  of  the  bar- 
bai'.'itis.  Still  later,  even  Macedonia,  and  the 
soutliem  ])art  of  lUyria,  were  sometiiucs  reck- 
oned part  of  Hellas.  The  RooaiM  callad  the 
hind  of  the  Hellenes  Gntcia,  whence  we  have 
derived  the  name  of  Greece.    They  proVably 

•  E»inti  is,  for  tbt  tsk*  of  eonvonicact,  oavslly  in- 
eliidoa  ia  Hollsa  by  niMlsrs  foogfaplion,  bat  tx 
«lBd«4  by thsQmks  llwiasstvw,  asiha  Bfincsww  - 
Msaelsd  as  fsaelas  BLsHsass, 
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gave  thb  Biine  to  the  country  from  tleir  fnl 

beconiiog  acquainted  with  the  tribe  of  the  Oraei, 
who  were  said  to  be  descended  froDi  QnBCli^ 
a  eon  of  Thessalus,  and  who  appear  at  an  mAf 

Eeriod  to  have  dwelt  on  the  wefitcm  coaA  of 
Ipirus.   Hellas  or  Greece  proper,  invludiog  f  do> 
ponneiat,  lies  between  the  thn^-iiith  tmtoAf 
hixtli  degrees  of  n'Mth  latitude,  and  betVMD 
the  twenty-first  and  twenty-sixth  degrees  of 
east  loogitode  It^  greateot  length  from  Mount 
Olympus  to  Cape  Tseuarus  is  about  two  huod 
red  and  fifty  Knglish  miles ;  its  greatest  breadib 
from  the  western  coast  of  Acanmnia  to  Mamthoo 
in  Attiea  ia  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles 
Its  area  is  somewhat  letfs  tliati  that  of  PortugsL 
On  the  north  it  was  separated  by  the  Cambo- 
nlan  and  Ccraunian  Mountains  from  Macedouit 
and  Illyria ;  and  on  the  other  three  sides  it  it 
bounded  by  the  sea,  namely,  by  the  looiso  Ses 
on  the  west,  and  by  tha  .^ean  oo  the  eait  nl 
south.    It  is  one  of  the  mobt  mountainous  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  and  possesses  few  exteotivs 
phuna  and  few  oootinaona  Talleys.  The  vAA- 
itants  were  thus  separated  from  one  aiKither  It 
barriers  which  it  was  not  easy  to  surmount  sod 
were  naturally  lad  to  fbru  lepanite  polkiMl 
communities.    At  a  later  time  the  norfk  sf 
Greece  was  generally  divided  into  ten  distneti: 

EflRUS,  TUESSALIA,  ACARNANIA,  JDtOUA,  DoBJ% 

LocRis,  1'ho<  IS,  IkxoTu,  Anxost  ind  Matoa 
The  soutli  of  Greece  or  Peloponnewn  Wit  WkA 
ly  divided  into  ten  districts  likef^:  O0UM» 
IA,  SiormuA,  Puuau,  Aobaia,  Elu^  Honn^ 
LAfONirA,  Cyni?ria,  Aroolir,  and  Arcaou.  Am 
account  of  the  geography,  early  inhahitaot^  nd 
history  of  each  of  these  distrielB  is  given  is 
separate  urticlci*.  It  is  only  necessary  to  re- 
mark here  that,  before  the  iiellenes  had  •prod 
orar  the  eountry,  it  was  inhabited  by 


tribes,  whom  the  Greeks  call  by  the  ijcoertl 
name  of  barbarians^  Of  these  the  most  eels- 
brated  wera  fha  Pdasgians,  who  had  setded  ii 

most  parts  of  Greece,  and  from  whom  a  eou- 
siderable  part  of  the  Greek  populattoo  was  un- 
doubtedly descended.  I'hese  Pelasgiaos  wers 
a  branch  of  the  great  Indo-Gennauio  race,  and 
spoke  a  language  akin  to  that  of  the  Hellene*, 
whence  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  races  wsi 
rendered  much  easier.  Vid,  Vmimol  Tkt 
Hellenes  traced  their  origin  to  a  niyfliioal  afr 
cestor  Heilen,  from  whose  sons  ami  grandsoM 
they  were  divided  uto  tha  four  great  tribes  of 
Doriims,  ^Uaos,  Afhaiani,  and  Xooiana  Vid> 

QnmtdU  ICaoka  or  O.  If araa  (4  ftfY^ 

?.(<f),  R  name  given  to  the  districts  in  the  south 
of  Italy,  inhabited  by  the  Greeks,  lliii  WUM 
waa  never  used  simply  to  Indieata  the  ioadi  e( 

Italy  ;  it  was  always  confined  to  the  Greek 
cities  and  their  territories,  and  did  not  include 
Uie  surroiuidiug  districts,  inhabited  by  the  Ital- 
ian tribes.  It  appears  to  have  been  ^PpB*' 
eliiefly  to  the  cities  on  the  Tareutine  tJull  Tl^ 
euluni,  Sybaris,  Croton,  Caul<H)ia.  Siiis  (Hsrt^ 
elea,)  Metapontum,  Locri.  and  Rhegiuni;  but 
it  also  included  the  (J reek  cities  ou  the  western 
coast,  such  as  Cumie  and  Jieapolis.  Sti^b<*  ex 
tends  the  appeUation  avan  to  tha  Greek  cities 
of  Sicily. — The  origin  of  the  name  is  deiil  tful: 
whether  it  was  given  to  the  Greek  cities  by  thi 
Ualiao  tribat  limn  tlieir  ^"^'i-fwg  tha  nigM 
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ice  of  Uieee  cities  or  whether  it  was  aasumcti 
by  the  inhabitoiktA  tbemaelves  out  of  TBoity  aad 
ostentatiua.  to  show  tbdr  nqperioritj  to  the 
mother  oountrv. 

OBAXrim  Uosa  {Grampian  Hill*\  a  range  of 
mouotains  ia  Britanoia  Barbara  or  CaleJooia, 
separating  the  Highlands  and  liowlnads  of  Scot- 
land. Agricola  peoetruted  as  far  ad  tliese  mouD- 
tains,  aod  defeated  Ualgacua  at  their  foot. 

Qaxyiccs  {Tpuvixo^ :  dow  Koja-Chai),  a  rirer 
«C  Myaia  Minor,  rising  in  Mouot  Ootylus,  the 
Dorthem  summit  of  Ida,  flowing  northeast 
through  the  plain  of  Adi  astea,  and  foiling  into 
the  Propootis  (now  Sea  of  Mumiara)  east  of 
Priapos:  memorable  as  Uie  scene  of  the  first 
«f  the  three  great  Tietoriee  by  which  Alexander 
tlie  Great  overthrew  the  Persian  empire  (B.C. 
SS4J^  aod,  ia  a  less  degree,  fat  a  tiotory  gained 
iKMQ  its  banke  by  Lueollas  orer  Mithradates, 
RC.  73. 

^  OaAxn  {Tpdvif :  now  JKhUhtX  a  river  of  Per- 
ns, with  a  royal  palaee  on  its  banks.  It  fell  into 
the  Pergian  Gulf  oear  Tiiocc. 

UaAsiitai,  a  clerk  employed  by  the  anetioD- 
«a«  at  Rome  to  oolleet  tlw  money  at  sales,  Itred 
about  K  C.  110.  Although  his  ooeupation  whs 
humble,  his  wit  and  caustic  humor  rendered  him 
ftmoiiaaaaBf  Ua  eoiitcm|)orariea«  and  hare  trane- 
mitted  his  name  to  posterity. 

GaaxuA  {Tpavova :  now  Groan),  a  river  in  the 
lawl  of  llM  Qnadi  and  the  ioalfaeaetof  Oermany. 
and  a  tributary  of  the  Danube,  un  the  Ranks  of 
which  MaMOi  Aurcliua  wrote  the  first  book  of 


GratLb.      Vtd.  CHARfrKS. 

OaATiAMoroua.    Vid.  Cvuata. 

Omaniiraa  1.  Emperor  of  the  Western  Em- 
pire, A  D.  367-383.  sou  of  Valentininn  I.,  was 
raieed  by  his  father  to  the  rank  of  Augustus  in 
S67,  wbeo  be  was  only  eight  years  oM.  On  the 
death  of  Vulfntinian  in  375,  (Jratian  did  not  sue- 
oced  to  the  sole  sovereignty,  as  Valentinian  II., 
Iba  lialf*brotber  of  Aqgustus,  was  proelaimed 
Angustus  by  tlie  troops.  By  the  death  of  his 
UDcie,  Valens  (378^,  the  Eastern  empire  devolvcit 
■poai  him ;  but  tne  danger  to  whidb  the  East 
was  exposed  from  the  (JkIIis  led  Gratiim  to  b<'ihI 
for  TbeodoMus,  aud  appoiut  him  emperor  of  the 
Fleet  {Vny  Ghatiao  was  fond  of  quiet  and  re- 
pose, and  was  gre.itly  under  the  infliipn^e  of  ec- 
dcaiostics,  especially  of  Ambrose  of  Milan.  He 
baeame  unpopaiar  with  the  army.  Maximus 
was  declared  emperor  in  Britain,  and  crnR?t«il 
orer  tu  Gaul,  where  be  defeated  Gratiau,  who 
-was  overtaken  and  ilaiD  in  Me  flight  after  the 
battle. — 1.  A  usurper,  who  nssumeil  the  purple 
m  Britaiu,aod  ww  murdered  by  his  troops  about 
Awr  months  after  his  eleration  (407).  Ha  was 
MMdeeded  by  Coostantine,  Vid.  CkMvarAirmnm, 
ITo.  t. 

GaATiiaux  Collis  (Xop<ruv  X6^,  Herod.,  iv., 
176:  now  HilU  of  7arhounah),a  range  of  wootled 
faille  running  parallel  to  the  const  of  Northern 
Mtnm,  between  tha  SDrrtes,  and  oontaioing  tlie 
source  of  the  OnffM  ud  the  other  tnaU  rirers 
of  that  coast 

OmJLUm  FALUom.    FU  P^Mscna 
OaATMk  VALtalas,  procurator  of  Jndipa  frnm 
1&  to  27,  and  the  immediate  predecessor  of 
Pootiue  Pfkla^ 

eityof  £tniria,nil^ 


to  Tarquiuii,  was  eolcmized  by  the  Ilomaos  B.0 
183,  aud  received  new  cokmiflti  mider  Augustas 
It  was  situated  in  the  Mareroma,  and  its  nir  was 
unhealtiiy  {intempesta  Grariscat,  Vire.,  uHn., 
184):  whence  the  aodeots  ridknilonuy  derired 
its  name  from  o^'r  gravii.  Its  ruins  arc  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Kiver  Marta^  about  two  miles 
from  the  sea,  wImtb  ava  tha  lamaint  of  a  m«gui> 
ficcnt  arch. 

GaBoSaAS,  Nicipuoac^,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant Byzantine  historians,  was  bom  about 
AJX  1296,  and  died  about  His  principal 

work  is  entitled  Huivria  Bfumtina.  It  is  in 
thirty-eight  books,  of  which  only  twenty-four 
have  been  printed.  It  begiue  witn  the  capture 
of  OonstanUnople  by  the  Latins  in  1304,  and 
goes  down  to  1359 ;  the  twenty-four  printed 
books  coo  tain  the  period  from  120i  to  1361. 
Edited  hy  Schopen,  Bono,  1889. 

Gaftooaira  {TpriyopioA.    1.  Surnamed  Nazi- 
AxziMiiBi  and  usually  called  Gaaooar  Nasu«> 
nw.  wis  bom  in  a  Tillage  near  Nadamnii,  in 
Cappadtxna,  ubnut  A.D.  829.    His  fatlior  took 
the  greatest  pains  with  hb  education,  and  he 
aftenrard  preeeentod  his  stodiea  at  Athens^ 
where  he  earned  the  greatest  reputatlott  Inr  Ui 
knowledge     rheUNric,  philoeophy,  and  malka> 
matiea,  Among  hit  frffow'ttnaento  was  Jnlian, 
the  future  emperor,  and  Basil,  with  tlic  latter  of 
whom  he  formed  a  most  intimate  friendships 
Gregory  appean  to  hare  remained  aft  Athens 
about  six  years  (SSO-.?.")*').  and  then  roturned 
home.   Havii^  received  ordioation,  he  cootio- 
nad  to  redda  m  Nanaana  where  be  disefaarged 
his  duties  as  a  presbyter,  and  a8si8tc<l  his  af^ed 
fither,  who  was  bishop  of  the  town.   In  872  he 
lirss  assoebtod  with  lua  fiitlier  in  tlie  bisboprie; 
but  after  the  death  of  the  latter  in  S74,  he  re- 
fused to  continue  bishop  of  Kasianzus,  us  ho 
was  areree  from  pnblie  hSt,  and  fbnd  of  soUlary 
meditation.    After  living  some  years  in  retire- 
ment he  was  summoned  to  Coustautiuople  in 
879,  in  order  to  defend  the  orthodox  (kith  against 
the  Afians  and  otlior  heretics.    In  380  he  was 
made  bishop  of  Constontiuoplu  by  the  Emperor 
Theodoeius;  but  he  resigned  the  oflSce  in  the 
following  year  (381),  and  withdrew  altogether 
from  public  life.    He  lived  in  mjlitudci  at  hie 
paternal  estate  ut  Nadanxus,  and  there  be  died 
in  389  or  390.    His  extant  works  nrc,  1.  Ora- 
tions or  Sermons ;  2.  Letters ;  3.  Poems.  His 
diseooBSib  thovgli  sonatimes  really  eloqueotk 
are  generally  nothing  more  tliau  favorabli-  spe- 
cimens of  the  rhetoric  of  the  scIkh)1.-«.    lie  is 
more  earnest  than  Olwysostom,  but  not  so  oma* 
mental.     He  is  more  artificial  but  also  more 
attractive  than  BiisiL    Edited  by  Morell,  Paris, 
2  vol8.  f(>L,  1609-1611,  reprinte<l  16S0.   Of  tha 
Benedictine  edition,  only  the  first  volume,  con- 
taining tlie  discourses,  was  published,  Paris, 
1778u— S.  NTsafinos,  bishop  ut  Nyssa  in  Cappa- 
docia,  was  the  younger  brother  of  Ba.sil,  and 
was  boni  at  Ca-sareo,  in  Cuppadocia,  about  331. 
He  was  made  bishop  of  Nyssa  about  872,  and, 
like  his  brother  Basd  aod  their  friend  Gregory 
Nasiaazeo,  was  one  of  the  pillars  of  orthodoxy. 
He  died  eoon  after  .194.    Like  Ilia  brother,  he 
was  an  eminent  rhetoriciau,  but  his  oratory  often 
offends  by  its  extravngauce.    His  works  are 
edited  by*  Morell  and  Greti^er,  2  vols,  fol,  Farii^ 
1616-lttl&— 8.  fikimamad  TuAUMATuaam^  from 
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Ml  mirMlct,  was  born  at  N«OMMMrca,  fai  Oap- 

pailfciiw  of  hcntlioii  parents.  lie  'wn*  converted 
to  Christiaoity  by  Oiigen  about  234,  and  eubse- 
queutly  beeame  tho  Kshop  of  bis  native  town. 
Uc  died  soon  after  266.  His  works  uic  not 
numerous.  Tlie  best  edition  is  the  one  pub- 
lielicd  at  Paris,  1622. 

Gauoli,  a  people  iu  Gallia  Belgioa»  tabjcflt  to 
the  Nervii,  north  of  the  Sdu-Ult 

Gbitmcntvm  (Grurueutinus :  now  //  PaUux^) 
A  town  io  the  interior  of  Lucania,  ou  the  road 
from  Bencventuni  to  Heraclea,  (requcati/ meo- 
tiooed  iu  the  eecoud  Punic  war. 

Oktlldi  (FpvX^X  ^^^^^  ^  Xeoopbon, 
fell  at  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  I?C.  f?n'2,  after  he 
had,  according  to  some  accouuU,  givun  Epanii- 
Qoudas  bis  murtal  wound. 

[GaYNKLs.  1,  A  Centaur,  who  slew  Brotoas 
and  Oreon,  and  was  himself  slain  by  Exadius  ut 
Hm  Dopliala  of  Pirith«nBx— 2.  AppelUtloD  of 
Apollo.    Fifdl  GaTNiA.] 

Gai'NiA  or  -ivu  (PpiiTta,  Tpvviov),  n  very  nn- 
dent  fortified  city  on  the  coast  of  the  Sinus 
Eliiicicus,  in  the  south  of  Mysiti,  between  Ela*a 
and  Myrina,  seventy  stadia  from  the  former  and 
forty  from  the  latter:  celebrated  for  its  temple 
and  oracle  of  Aj>ollo,  who  is  henoe  called  Ory- 
OvTus  Ajiollo  (Virg.,  iv..  'i45).    It  jwssess- 

ed  also  a  good  harbor.  Parmeoiou,  the  general 
of  AlezaMer,  deatroyod  Um  titj  mod  wld  the 
inhnbitimti  as  tUToa.  It  was  nercr  again  rc- 
stoi  ed. 

OnTPB  or  OftTPBtm  (Ppvt/'),  a  grifRn,  a  fabu- 
lous animal,  dwelling'  iri  the  Rhipa-an  Mountains, 
between  the  Hyperboreans  and  the  one  eyed 
Ariniaspians,  and  {guarding  the  gold  of  the  oorth. 
The  Arimaspiaus  mounted  on  horeebaek,  and 
attempted  to  stcol  the  gold,  and  honce  arose  the 
bostility  between  tlie  horse  and  the  grifiio. 
T\u'  )>o(ly  of  the  grilBa  was  that  uf  a  Hon,  while 
till.-  li<  ;ui  and  wings  were  those  of  an  eagle.  It 
is  probable  that  the  origin  of  the  belief  in  griffins 
mu  t  be  looked  for  in  the  Eatt»  wiwre  it  aeems 
tf)  h.'ivo  been  very  ntieient  Tliey  are  also  men 
tiooed  among  the  fabulous  animals  which  guard- 
ed the  gold  of  hadh. 

OfOKB.vi  or  GiTDKRNi,  a  people  of  Germany, 
probably  of  the  same  race  as  the  Sygambri, 
oroased  the  Rhine,  and  aefetled  oo  ita  left  bank, 
between  the  Ubii  and  Batavi. 

OuLusaA,  a  If  umidian,  second  son  of  Masinis- 
aa,  and  brother  to  Hieipea  aod  MnstaoabaL  On 
the  death  of  Masioissa  io  B.C.  149,  he  soeeeed- 
ed,  alonjT  with  his  brothers,  to  the  dominions  of 
tiioir  luLher.   Ue  left  a  son  named  Massiva. 

[Oiniim  {Tmipt6()t  om  of  the  Greek  leaders 
bef  oi  o  Troy,  who  oonmuuidod  tho  Perrhabiaus 
frotu  ibessaly.] 

GOttjtus  (Tovpatofj  Tafifi&iaf),  a  river  of  In- 
dia, flowing  thix)ugh  the  country  of  the  Gursei 
in  the  northwest  of  the  J^uryab)  into  the 

GUTTONES.     Vid.  GOTBL 

OYAava  or  Of  laa  Tvapoc,  Tvapa :  Tva- 
ot6f :  now  CMtm  or  Jitn),  one  of  the  Cyclades, 
a  small  island  southwest  of  Andros,  poor  and 
uopiuductive,  aod  inhabited  only  by  fishermen. 
Under  the  Roman  emperors  it  was  a  place  of 
baoiebaieot {Aude  atiquid  irtwibnt  Oymn» «t  car- 

[OVAa.    1.  A  Trojan,  oompanion  of  iiuieas  i  taken  by  Flamiainua,  aud  utade  iudependeolrof 
M6 


distingdihod  hfaaadf  at  thatoonlgBiBsitA 

ebrated  in  honor  of  AlwMffli  A 
son  of  Mjilampus,  slaiu  by  iEneas  in  ItalyJ 

Gyw  or  Otois  {Twic,  Tvytjc),  son  of  Ur  _ 
(Heaven)  and  Ge  (Earth),  oue  of  the  giaots  vitb 
one  hundred  banoa,  who  made  war  upon  thi 
goda. 

GTOiBUS  Lacus  Tvyairj  }.iin  t]  :  now  Laktef 
Marmora),  a  small  lake  in  Lydia,  between  !he 
rivei*s  Uernius  uud  Hyllus,  uorlb  of  Sardij,  th« 
necropolis  of  which  city  waa  OO  ita  banka  II 
was  afterward  adled  Colo^. 

(i yoEs  ( Yiym  )•  1  •  The  first  king  of  Lydia  d 
the  dynasty  of  the  Mermnads,  dethroMd  Om 
daules,  and  succeeded  to  the  kinL'dom,  as  n 
lated  under  GANDAOua.  lie  reigued  B.C.  116- 
678.  H«  sent  magnifloeDt  preseota  to  D^li 
and  carried  on  various  wars  with  thacitlissf 
Asia  Minor,  such  as  Miletus^  Smyrna,  ColophQ^ 
and  Magnesia.  **Tho  ri^aa  of  Gyges"  beosns 
a  proverb.— [2.  A  oonpaoioo  of  JBSbmm,  dais  lij 
Turn  us  in  Italy.] 

GYUTPua  (FvyUjrjrof),  a  Spartjin,  sfjn  of  Cleao- 
dridai^  waa  aent  aa  the .  Spartan  oommaoder  to 
Syracuse,  to  op|>os<»  the  Athenians,  BC.  414. 
Under  his  command  the  Syracu&aus  auuihtkt«(i 
the  great  Athenian  armament,  and  took  Demos- 
thenes and  Nieia!^  pri?i>nf  rf.  413.  In  404  he 
was  commissioned  by  Lysaoder,  after  the  esp- 
ture  of  Atheos,  to  earry  borne  tbo  traaaare^  bn^ 
by  opening  the  seams  of  the  snelcs  undeiiiesUi. 
he  abet&cted  a  considerable  portion.  The  theft 
waa  diseoTered,  and  Gylippos  went  at  ooei  iaie 
exile.  Tlie  syllable  Tv7.-  in  the  name  of  Oylip- 
pus  is  probably  identical  with  the  Latin  QUm 
OniNfalB.  Vid.  Baixakb. 
Gyi»iEc6p5Lis  (Fi'i-QZAon'oXif,  pr  VwatxuvTci' 
Aif),  a  city  in  the  Delta  of  Egypt,  on  Ute  westeit 
bank  of  the  Caoopic  branch  of  the  Nile,  betweso 
Hermop«>lis  and  Momcntphis.  H  waa  tlwei^ 
itid  of  the  Xonios  Gyiux'eofxdites. 

(iv.NOKJi  (rii  (5//<;).  a  river  of  Assyria,  ri^inf  in 
the  country  of  the  Matieni  (in  the  niouutnias  of 
Ktirdhtan),  and  flowing  into  the  Tigris,  cele- 
brated through  the  story  that  Cyrus  the  Great 
drew  off  its  waters  by  thrco  hundred  and  sfartf 
channels.  (Herod.,  i,  189).  It  is  very  difEcalt 
to  identify  this  river :  perhaps  it  is  the  same  ss 
the  Ddaa  or  Sitta  (now  Dfote).  wfaieh  frilsiili 
the  Tigris  just  above  Ctesiphoo  and  Selendu 
It  is  also  doubtful  whether  the  Siodea  or 
tus  {Ann^  xL,  10)  ia  the  same  river. 

[G\^BA  {Tvpdt  frhptu),  oertina  rocks  in  As 
Icarian  Sea,  or,  as  others  suppoa^  in  the  ^fi> 
an,  mentioned  iu  the  Odyssey .j 

QtsKUi,  OtmOna  {Tvprm,  Tvpruvij  :  Tvfint- 
vtof :  ruins  near  Ihlari),  an  ancient  tOVB  ia 
Pelaagiotts  iu  Thessaly,  ou  the  Peoeus. 

Of  TBtoii,  GTnhm  (rd  TvOetov,  TiBtn :  IV 
'JeuTij^  :  now  PaltropoVn  near  Marathonin),  SO 
ancient  towu  oo  the  ooast  of  Laoonia,  fuoodcd 
by  tho  Aoboans,  Uy  near  tho  head  of  the  Lmo* 
man  Bay,  enuthwcst  of  tlio  mouth  of  iho  River 
£urota&  it  served  as  Uie  harbor  of  bparta,  and 
was  important  in  a  mflitary  pomt  of  view,  la 
the  Persian  war  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet  was 
stationed  at  Gytheum,  and  here  the  Atheoiaas 
under  Tolmides  burned  the  Lacedainiooian  arse- 
nal, B.C.  455.  AOor  tl)e  battle  of  Leuctra  (Sl(Q 
it  was  taken  by  Kpaminnudas.    In  196  it 
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JIabu,  tjFRot  oi  Sparta,  wberaapoo  it  joined  the  [  io  thoae  which  still  exist,  he  resemble*  hie  brotbei 


AeluMn  league. 

G\T.\yrtA  {Tr^ai'Ter),  a  people  in  the  wcfttom 
part  vf  Libra  (Nortliero  AfricaX  whose  couotiy 
fm  rieb  in  hooey  and  wa&  Thej  seem  to  bare 
HnSHiaBjauinm. 


Ravis  or  Ploto  ("A<^77f,  U/.ovtuv,  or  poetl- 
aJly  'Aii'iC,  'Aidux  eir,  U/.ovrivr)  the  God  uf  the 
Hctb«r  World.     Plato  observe*  that  peop'e 

pr«ferr<^tl  calling  him  Pluto  (the  giver  of  wealth) 


Jupiter  (Zeus)  aud  Neptune  (Poseidon),  exoepi 
that  his  hair  falls  down  liis  f  ri  head,  and  that  his 
appearance  is  dai  k  aud  gloamj.  His  ordinary 
attributes  are  the  key  of  Hades  and  Oerberua. 
In  Hoiuer  Aides  it  invariably  tiio  lianie  of  the 
god;  but  in  later  times  it  was  transferred  to  his 
oolue,  his  abode  or  kingdom,  so  ihut  it  became  a 
name  for  tba  natber  world. 
UADaA!fUM.  Vid.  AnaAmiiL 
HAdria.    Ftci  Adbia. 

EUAail?i5p5ua  (  A^ov^ira^tc :  'ASptavoiroAt' 

7f :  now  Adriaiinptf),  a  town  in  Thrace,  on  the 


to  proD<:>uiieiug  the  dreaded  name  of  ilades  ur  right  bank  of  the  ilehrus,  in  an  extensive  plain, 
iMes.  Heaee  we  find  that  in  ordinary  life  founded  by  the  F^nperor  Hadriea  Itwaaetrong>- 
nd  in  the  mysteries  the  name  Pint'  became  |ly  fortified ;  jiof^s^ed  an  exlcfiplvc  commerce; 
MMially  established,  while  the  poets  preferred  i  and  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  tho  most  important 
Im  aneient  name  Aides  or  the  form  Flntena  town  in  the  eonntnr  after  Copitantinople. 


The  Roman  p<cts  use  the  namo^  I^h,  Orcl-r,  •IIadbIaxothkba  or  -jc  {'AdpiavovO/jpa),  a  dty 
sad  TAETAaua,  as  ayooDrmous  with  Pluto,  lor  .in  Alysia,  between  Fei^gamus  and  jiiiletopoli% 
the  fod  of  the  Netber  world.  Hadea  was  son  founded  by  the  Empertir  Hadrian. 


of  Situm  (Cronus)  and  Rhea,  and  brother  of  Ju 
pit«r  (Zeus)  and  Neptnne  (Poseidon).  His  wife 
wss  Pcrsephdoe  or  Proserpina,  the  daughter  of 
0ms  (DemeterX  whom  he  carried  off  from  tlie 

opp^T  World,  as  is  related  elsewhere-  Vid.  p. 
248,  a.  In  the  division  of  the  world  among 
th«  three  brothers.  Hades  (Pluto)  obtained  tba 


HadrUnus,  p.  ifeui  s.  usually  called  Hadri- 
an, Roman  emperor  A  D.  117-1.38,  was  bom  at 
Rome,  A.D.  76.  He  lost  his  father  at  the  age 
of  ten,  and  was  brought  up  by  his  kinsman  Ulp^ 
us  Trajaims  (afterward  emperor)  and  by  Cadms 
Attiauus.  Prom  an  early  age  he  stuuied  with 
aeal  the  Greek  language  and  literature.  At 


NVthtT  Wotl  i,  the  uImmJc  of  the  shudep,  over  the  age  of  fifteen  he  went  to  Sp.-iiri,  where  he 
vhidi  be  ruled.  Hence  he  is  called  the  infer- .  entered  upon  his  military  career ;  and  he  sub- 
mi  Jupiter  (Zena)  (Zedf  itarajifiwiof),  or  the  I  sequeotly  aerred  as  military  tribune  in  Lower 

kinjf'fthe  shades  (uraf  fifpoj).    Ho  po.>?ses.4ed  ila-sia.    After  the  elevation  of  Trajnii  to  the 


t  hehnet  which  rendered  the  wearer  inviaible, 
tarf  later  traditions  sfated  that  this  helmet  was 

^TfD  him  as  a  present  by  the  Cyeh'peiJ  after 


throne  (98)^  he  married  Julia  Sabina,  a  grand- 
daughter of  IVajan'a  atater  Mardana.  Thia 

marriage  was  brought  about  through  the  inflii* 


tbcir  delivery  from  Tartarus.  Ancient  story  ence  of  Plotina,  the  wife  of  Trajan ;  and  from 
MBtiuos  both  ^ods  and  men  who  were  hon*  this  time  Hadrian  rose  rapidly  in  the  emper- 
•sd  by  Hades  <  Pluto)  with  the  tern porory  use  i  or's  favor.  He  was  raised  successively  to  the 
of  tbi^  h»-lnu't  His  character  is  described  as  j  quaistorship  (lul ),  pr.-i^torsliip  (107).  and  eoBsul- 
fi«roe  aud  inexorable,  whence  of  uU  the  gods  ship  (100).  He  acuumpanied  Trajan  iu  most 
be  waa  most  liated  by  mortals.  He  kept  the  |  of  his  expeditioQS,  and  distinguished  himself 
pte«  of  th»  lower  world  closetl  (and  is  there-  in  the  second  war  at,'ainst  tho  Ducian-*,  104- 
fare called  lli^/.4^r)7(-),  that  no  shades  might  be'  106;  was  made  guTeruor  of  Paiinonia  iu  108; 
■Uc  to  eaeapo  or  return  to  the  tagion  of  light  |  and  subsequently  fought  under  Trajan  ogainst 
Vlivfl  m-Ttals  inToked  him,  they  struck  tho  the  Parthians.  When  Trajan's  serious  illness 
outb  with  their  hands ;  the  sacrifices  which  |  obliged  him  to  leave  the  iilast,  he  placed  Ha- 
i>m  eOared  to  him  and  PeraeplmM  (Piwaep*  drian  at  the  haad  of  tba  army.  Trajan  died  at 
jraa)  consisted  of  hlack  sheen  ;  and  the  person  '  Cilicia  on  his  journey  to  Rome  (117).  Hadrian, 
«i»  oiM'ed  the  sacrifice  haa  to  turn  away  his  who  pretended  that  he  had  beoo  adopted  by 
iM.  The  coaign  of  hia  pover  waa  a  atafl^  with  Trajan,  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  tiie  legfooa 
vbidi,  like  Hermes  (Mercury),  he  drove  the  in  Syria,  and  the  senate  ratified  the  election, 
iliades  into  the  lower  world.  There  be  sat  Hadrian's  first  care  was  to  make  peace  with  the 
spoB  a  tbron«  with  his  consort  Persephone  (Pro-  Parthians,  which  he  obtained  by  relinquishing 
lerDina).  Like  the  otlier  goda^  be  was  not  a  the  conquests  of  Tiajan  eaitt  of  the  Euphratea^ 
bitofal  husband  ;  the  Fnries  are  called  his  He  retunied  to  Rome  in  118  ;  but  almost  im- 
<ingbt«rs;  the  uymph  Miotbo,  whom  he  loved,  mediately  afterward  set  out  for  2du>!ii.'i,  iu  con- 
VIS  metamorphosed  by  Persephone  (Proser-  sequence  of  the  invasion  of  Uua  province  by  th* 
pioa^  iiit.>  a  plant  called  mint;  and  the  nymph  Sarnialians.  Aft«T  miikiiig  peace  with  the  Sar- 
Leuce,  with  whom  he  was  likewise  in  love,  was  maUans,  aud  suppressing  a  formidable  conspi^ 
dion^  br  blm  after  her  death  into  a  white  aey  whieP.  had  been  formed  against  hia  life  bf 
poplar,  and  transferred  to  Elysium.  Being  the  some  o!  the  most  disliiiiruisln-d  Roman  nobles, 
nig  of  the  lower  world,  Pluto  ia  the  giver  of  .  all  of  whom  he  put  lo  dcatlt,  he  returned  to 
al  tta  blcasinga  that  eomo  from  tba  enrth:  be  Rome  in  the  eoorae  of  the  anme  year.  He 
ii  the  po5«»eRsor  and  giver  of  nil  the  metals  con-  sought  to  gain  the  good  will  of  the  senate  bj 
tUBsd  in  the  earth,  and  hence  hie  name  Pluto.  -   •  >     i-i  -.t  .  .-^     .  i 

Hebenraaereral  anmamea  referring  to  fab  ul* 
tinstely  assembling  all  mortals  in  his  kingdom. 


gladiatorial  exhibitions  aud  liberal  largMsea, 
and  be  ako  eaneelled  nil  arraviof  tazea  due 

_  .  to  the  state  for  the  last  fifteen  year*.  The  re- 
nd bringing  them'^to  rest  and  peace;  such  as  mainder  of  Hadrian's  reign  was  disturbed  by 
ftlffieymtm^  Polj/decU*.  Clymenus,  Ac  He  was  few  wars.  He  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
^'wnhipped  tlwovgbout  Greece  and  Italy.  We  reign  in  travelling  through  the  various  provinees 
ptMm  few  represeotatiooB  of  thia  divinity,  bot  of  the  empiric  ui  order  thai  be  might  inefieet 
82  337 
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persoDallv  Uie  state  of  afiairs  in  the  provioces, 
ind  apply  tfM  nceeMtrj  remedies  wbererer 
inisraanagcment  vras  disoovered.  He  Cfm- 
meoced  t^ese  traveli  ia  119,  vUitiDg  first  Uaul, 
Gcnnaoy,  and  Britain,  in  the  latter  of  which 
countries  he  <  aiisi  d  a  wall  to  bo  built  from  the 
Solwaj  to  the  mouth  of  the  River  T^ne.  Ue 
afterward  Titittd  Spain,  Africa,  and  the  But^ 
and  took  up  his  resideoce  at  Alliens  for  three 
years  (128-I26|.  Athena  was  hia  favorite  city, 
and  he  oonfamMl  npaa  ita  inlmbitaota  mnn^ 
privileges.  The  most  important  war  durinf^  his 
reign  was  that  against  the  Jews,  which  broke 
out  iu  181.  The  Jews  had  revolted  in  coose- 
qoMioa  of  the  establishment  of  a  colony,  under 
tlM  name  of  J^Wn  Capitnlin;!,  on  the  site  of  Je- 
fuaalem,  and  of  their  Uuviu^  been  forbidden  to 
praetiee  the  rite  of  cireumeiatoa  The  war  was 
carrird  on  by  the  Jews  as  a  national  struggle 
Willi  the  most  desperate  fury,  and  was  not 
brought  to  an  end  till  188,  aftar  the  eonntry  had 
been  nearly  reduced  to  a  wildcnioss.  During 
the  last  few  years  of  Hadrian's  life,  his  health 
fiuled.  He  Mcame  sospidmn  and  erael,  and 
put  to  dcnth  pcveriil  pereous  of  distinetion.  As 
be  had  uo  children,  be  adopttHl  L.  JiiiuB  VenaS, 
and  gave  him  Hie  title  of  CsBsar  in  188.  yema 
died  on  the  first  of  January,  1S8,  whereupon 
Qadrion  adopted  Antoninus,  afterward  sur- 
named  Pius,  and  conferred  upon  him  likewise 
the  title  of  Cipsar.  In  Jul^  in  the  same  year, 
Hadrian  himself  died,  in  his  sixty  scoond  year, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Antoninus.  Tlie  reign 
of  Hadrian  may  bo  regarded  aa  one  of  the  hap- 
piest periods  iu  Roman  history.  His  policy  was 
to  preserve  peace  with  foreign  natiuus,  and  not 
to  eztfend  the  boondariea  of  the  empire,  but  to 
secure  ihc  old  prtivitions,  and  promote  their  wel- 
fare. Ue  paid  particular  attention  to  the  ad* 
Bunistration  of  jmtiee  in  the  prorineea  aa  well 
as  in  Italy,  His  reign  forms  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  Roman  jurisprudence.  It  was  at 
Hadrian's  commaod  that  the  juriat  SBvina  Jii> 
liauus  drew  up  the  edictum  perpttuinn^  which 
formed  a  fixed  code  of  laws.  Some  of  the  laws 
pruniulgated  by  Hadrian  are  of  a  truly  humane 
efaarncter,  and  aimed  at  improving  the  public 
monility  of  the  ' lime.  The  various  cities  whieh 
he  visited  received  marks  of  his  favor  or  liber- 
ality ;  iu  many  plaoes  he  built  aqueducts,  and 
in  others  harbors  or  other  public  buililings, 
either  for  use  or  ornament  But  what  has  ren- 
dered hia  name  more  illntrioiia  than  any  thing 
else  are  the  numerous  and  magnificent  architect- 
ural works  which  he  planned  and  commenced 
dvrinif  hia  tniTek,  especially  at  Atiiens,  in  the 
Eonth western  part  of  which  he  built  an  entirely 
new  city,  AdriaoopoUi^  We  can  not  here  eater 
into  an  acooont  of  the  mmieroos  buildings  be 
erected;  it  is  sufidokt  to  direct  attention  to  his 
villa  at  Tibur,  which  has  been  a  real  mine  of 
treasures  of  art,  and  his  mausoleum  at  Rome, 
which  forms  tiie  groundwork  of  the  present 
Castle  of  St  Angelo.  Hadrifm  was  a  patron  of 
learning  and  literature  as  well  as  of  the  arts, 
and  he  eultivated  the  society  of  poets,  sdbolars, 
rhetorician?,  and  jihilf»sopherB.  He  founded  at 
Rome  a  scienttfic  mstitutioo  under  the  name  of 
AUieMBuni,  whMi  eonliniied  to  floorish  Ibr  a 
long  time  after  him.  He  was  himself  an  author, 
ukT  wrote  numerous  works,  both  in  prose  and 


in  ven>e,  all  oi  which  are  lost,  with  the  exesplM 
of  a  few  epigrama  io  tfie  Oredc  and  A» 

thclogics. 

HADaiANt's,  tlie  rhetorician.  Ftd  ADsum 
HAoaCxgTUM  or  AnaCiitTUM  {^KApifoi:  gw 
Hammr'tm).  a  flor.ri^liinq  city  fouDiled  br  tK« 
PlKBuiciaiis  in  uorthero  Afnca,  ou  the  eutcn 
eoast  of  Bynoeoa,  of  whieh  district  it  was  d» 
capital  under  the  R<niianH.  Traian  made  it  i 
oolony;  and  it  was  afterward  cslled  Jwtiniw 
opolis. 

[Hj:niLiA  (MoNs),  a  mountain  of  luily,  oeir 
Horace's  SuV)iue  farm,  infested  by  wolTe%(ifo* 
dilia  liipos,  I  lor.,  Carm.,     17,  9.)  J 

HjufON  {Alfiuv).  1.  Son  of  Pelaagtv  lad 
father  of  Thessalu?.  from  whom  the  ancicat 
name  of  The»saly,  Hjsmosia  or  ^Exoxia,  vai 
believed  to  be  derired.  The  Roman  poets  it¥ 
quenlly  use  the  adjective  Hcemonhtt  a?  equiva- 
lent to  Thessalian. — 2.  Sou  of  L)'caoo,  and  tii« 

I  reputed  founder  of  Haemeoia  m  Aritadisr-l 
Son  of  Croon  of  Thobep.  was  destroyed,  aceord- 
ing  to  some  accounts,  by  the  sphinx ;  but^  aooord- 
ing  to  other  traditioos»  be  was  in  love  vitt 

I  Antigone,  and  killed  liimsdf  on  bearing  that dll 
was  ooodemued  by  his  father  to  be  ealombcd 
alire. 

lI^MONiA  (kipmU).    Vid.  HjofON,  No.  1 

H^us  (AJ/iOf),  son  of  Boreas  and  Oritbyii, 
husband  of  Rbodope,  and  father  of  Hebrua  Ai 
he  iind  Itis  wife  presumed  to  assume  thei 
of  Jupiter  (Zous)  and  Juno  (Uera)^  both 
metamorphosed  into  mountains. 

HAHoa  {6  Alftoft  rd  AJfiai» :  now  Balkm\  i 
lofty  range  of  mountains,  separating  Tliraoe  awl 
licesia,  extended  from  Mount  Soomius,  or,  acoord- 
it^  to  Herodotus,  from*  lAooiit  Bfaodepe  oo  IIm 
west  to  the  Uluck  Sea  on  the  cast  Tlie  name  i» 
I  probably  connected  with  the  Sanscrit  hima 
f  whence  comes  tlie  word  Bhmalcya),  the  Greek 
'  x^'f^'''^',  and  the  Latin  h'tnn*;  and  the mouotain 
were  so  called  on  aooouut  of  their  eold  and  ttovy 
dimate.  The  height  of  these  monntsiM  vai 
greatly  exaggerated  by  the  ancients:  the  nma 
height  does  not  exceed  tliree  thousand  or  fcw 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  Ibere  are  tevfril 
passes  over  them  ;  but  the  one  most  used  io  aa* 
liquity  was  in  the  western  part  of  the  nu^, 
called  "Succi"  or  "Suco«)rum  angustin,"  al«o 
"Porta  Trajani"  (now  Stulu  Derbmi^hilimm 
Philippopolis  and  Serdica.  The  later  provise* 
of  **  HsBmimootus  "  in  Thrace  derived  iu  dsbm 
from  tfiia  mooutaiA. 

HagnCs  {*A)rot*f,  -ovvTo^:  'Aj-vovaior :  near 
MarkoptUo),  a  demus  in  Atlica,  west  d  f  lesoia, 
belouging  to  tilt  tribe  Aeanmntni 

U\L.^  {'A?.ai,'AXai,  'KJmI:  'KlauifX  1  H. 
ArafuenIdes  ('Apofi^tdef),  a  demus  io  Attua 
beUMigiug  to  the  mbe  iEfeiOL  was  ntoatedoatk 
eastern  coast  of  Attica,  and  served  as  the  liarbor 
of  Brnuroo :  it  possessed  a  temple  of  Diatin  (AlW 
mis^— 2.  H-  JsxGKioES  (Ai^uvirfff),  a  dunm  li 
Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Cecropis.  situated 
on  the  wcetem  coast  — 3.  A  town,  fomierlv  <rf 
the  Opuutii  Locii  alurward  of  Bteotia.  situated 
on  the  Opnotiao  OoK 

[Hat  cvone.     Vid.  Alc? oxt] 

Ualxh  ('AAff).  1.  A  river  of  Ionia  iu  A^iii 
Minor,  near  OeioBltBW,  oeleb««led  for  tlie  cold 
tK^M  of  ili  vi«c«r-l  A  rirer  ii  the  aM  eC 
Cos. 
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TTai  ksa  (*A?.cma  :  Hal«'4iH:? :  now  Torrf  di 
J^ittinfu),  a  towu  oil  the  nurlliei  ii  coubt  of  Sicily, 
on  the  Hirer  HAlJam(Dow  rittiwu),  was  fruuuled 
bv  the  Ort»<>k  mercenaries  of  Arehouides,  a  ehief 
of  the  iSiculi,  aiid  was  originally  called  Arcuoni- 
BMOL  It  became  a  |llaM  of  MUlderable  impurt- 
aooe,  snd  was  in  latiT  tiuw  ft  manieipiuiiif  ex- 
empt froo  taxes. 

UaiJkm,  ft  chief  of  tbo  AwoDeaDs  and  Oscud?, 
the  son  of  a  soothsayer,  and  an  ally  uf  Turiius, 
Was  slain  by  Pallas.  He  came  to  Italy  from  Ar- 
^oa  in  Greece,  whence  be  is  called  Agamemn<miuMf 
A  tridn.  or  A  rrfolicm.  Uo  k  iftid  (obftvoibnkled 
the  tuw-n  of  FaleriL 

H*T.KX.    Vid.  Alu. 

HaliacMon  {W'/uiKfiijv :  DOW  ViMriza  Indje- 
k4Mra),  an  important  river  in  Macedonia,  rises  in 
the  Tymphmui  MonDtaiM,  flowa  first  southeast 
through  Elimoja,  then  nortlioa**!,  forming  the 
boundary  between  Eord«>a  and  Pi.  ria,  and  falls 
into  the  Thermaio  (iulf  in  Bottisis.  Csmat{B. 
Cm  ,  nn)  incorrectly  makes  it  the  bonndftrj  b«- 
tveeu  Macedonia  and  Thessaly. 

HaUAHTVa  ('AAioproc :  'AXuipriof :  now  Magi), 
an  nncicfit  town  in  Boeotia.  on  the  south  of  the 
Lake  Oopais.  It  was  destroyed  by  Xerxes  iu 
kii  faiVMioo  of  Oreeoe  (RC.  480V  but  was  rebuilt, 
and  appears  as  an  Important  place  in  the  I'elo- 
potiuc:«iun  war.  Under  its  walls  Lysauder  lust 
nis  life  (996)l  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans 
(171  "I.  because  it  supported  Perseus,  kiug  of 
Macedonia,  and  its  territory  was  given  to  the 
Atbeoiana. 

Hauas  {'A?.t<.'f  :  'AXtevf:  now  Haliza),  a.  dis- 
triet  on  the  coast  of  Argolis,  between  Asiue  and 
Bormiooe,  so  called  because  fiahing  was  the  chief 
occupation  of  its  inhabitants.  Their  town  was 
oalleil  Haum  {'AXitu)  or  HAUfis  {'AXteic). 

UJiLlcABNAssra  {'Ai.tKapvatja6ct  IflO.  'AT-iKop- 
wifaaof:  'A^.tKopvaooev^,  Ualicamassensis,  Hali- 
wunmsnus :  ruins  at  Budrum),  a  celebrated  city 
of  Aaia  Minor,  stood  in  the  southwestern  part  of 
Caria,  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  Sinus  Cer- 
amicus,  opposite  to  the  island  of  Cos.  It  was 
■aid  to  hare  been  founded  by  Dorians  from 
Tnezene,  and  was  at  first  ctdled  Zephyra.  It 
was  one  of  the  six  cities  that  originally  formed 
t!ie  Dorian  HexapoHa,  but  it  WM  early  'excluded 
frt>ni  the  confederacy,  as  a  punishment  for  the 
Tiolation,  by  one  of  its  dtixens,  of  a  law  oon- 
MOted  with  the  common  worship  of  the  Tri- 

r'on  Apollo.  (Herod,  i.,  Ii4.)  With  the  rest 
the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  it  tell  under  tlie  do- 
mioioo  of  the  Persians,  at  an  early  period  of 
whose  rule  Lygdamis  made  himself  tyrant  of 
the  city,  and  founded  a  dynasty  whioi  lasted 
fer  eone  ffeneratkma  His  daughter  Artemi- 
aift  aeaieted  Xerzea  in  his  expedition  agaiiwt 
Qreeoc  Vid.  AaxKUisiA,  No.  1.  Her  grandson, 
Lv^^dainis,  was  overthrown  by  a  revolution,  in 
vliteh  Herodotoa  ia  said  to  have  takeu  part 
VuL  HuoooTva  In  ^e  Pelop<jonesian  war.  we 
Ind  Halicumassus,  with  Ute  other  Dorian  cities 
of  Caria,  on  the  aide  of  the  Atbeoiana;  but  we 
do  not  know  what  wti  'iti  Ibrm  of  forernmcnt, 
outil  the  re- establishment,  by  Hkcatciiinus,  <»f  a 
Jjoasty  ruling  over  all  Caria,  with  ita  eapital 
firat  at  Mylasa,  and  aftervard  at  Halieamaaeua, 
aixl  virtually  independent  of  Persia;  before 
KC.  380.  It  seems  not  oolikelj  that  both  thia 
d  IIm  older  dynasty  of  tTranl*  of  HftUaariMa- 


sus  were  a  race  of  native  Carian  princes,  whose 
ascendency  at  Haiicaroassua  may  be  aooouotad 
for  by  the  preralcina  of  the  Oanaa  olMiettt  in 

its  population  at  an  early  period.  Hecxitoranua 
left  three  sons  and  two  daughters,  who  all  auo^ 
eeeded  to  his  throne  in  the  fiulowiog  order:  Man* 
solus,  Artemisia,  Idrieus,  Ada,  Pixodnrns,  and 
Ada  again.  In  B.C.S84,  Alexander  t<K>k  the  city, 
aftwan  ohatinate  defence  by  the  Persian  L'eneral 
Memnon,  and  destroyed  it  From  this  blow  it 
never  recovered,  although  it  continued  to  be  oel- 
ebrated  for  the  Mausoleum,  a  magnificent  edifioa 
which  ArteiTiisia  II.  built  as  a  tomb  for  Mauso- 
lus,  and  which  whs  adorned  with  the  works  of 
the  moot  eminent  Greek  sculptors  of  the  ag«i 
Fragments  of  the.ao  sculptures,  which  were  tfis- 
covered  built  into  the  walls  of  the  citadel  of 
Budrum,  are  now  in  the  Brilieh  Miliainn.  Witl- 
the  rest  of  Caria,  Halicania^sus  waa  aicigoed  b} 
the  Romans,  after  their  victory  orer  Antioohus 
the  Great,  to  tiia  gOTemmcDt  of  Rhodes,  nu  i  \vaa 
afterward  united  to  the  province  of  Asia.  The 
city  waa  very  strongly  fortified,  and  had  a  fine 
harbor,  which  waa  protected  by  the  island  of  Aa- 
roNVFsrs:  its  oitft(iel  was  called  Salmacis  (SoA 
^QKir),  from  the  name  of  a  spring  which  rose  from 
the  hill  on  which  it  stood.  UalicaroaatUi  wat 
the  birth  plaoe  of  the  hietoriaoa  UnoDQToa  and 

DlONVML'!*. 

HalIc? .K  {^K}.tKvai :  Halicyensis :  now  Sal' 
rmi  f),  a  town  in  tlie  northwest  of  Sifily,  between 
Entelhi  aud  Lilvbu^um,  was  \k»m  iu  Uie  possessioo 
of  the  Carthagmlaii^  and  in  C&ero'k  tune  waa  ft 
municipium,  exempt  from  taxes. 

UALiMfs  ('AXi/ioff,  -orvTOf  :  'KXiuovoLo^j  a  d^ 
aaus  of  Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Loontii^  00 
the  western  coast,  a  little  sf)uth  of  Athens. 

HAiiriooif  ('AAtn-edov),  a  plam  near  tlie  Pi- 
raeus,  pffofaaUy  between  the  Firvna  and  the 
Academy.  * 

HALianndTHTm  i^K'ki^poBio^),  son  of  Neptune 
(Poseidon)  aud  Euryte,  attempted  to  TloUte 
Alcippe,  daughter  of  Mars  (Ares)  and  Agraulue, 
but  was  slain  by  Mars  (Ares).  Mars  (Ares) 
was  brought  to  trial  by  Weptune  (Poseidon)  for 
this  murder,  on  the  hdl  at  Athens,  which  waa 
hence  oilled  Areopagus,  or  the  Hill  of  Aret 
(Mars.) 

[HALrmEBSKS  i^AXidipoTiO.  1.  A  ion  of  Mae* 
tor  of  Ithaca,  celebrated  aa  a  hero  and  diviner^ 
2.  A  son  of  AncAua  and  8ftmia»  the  daqghter  «f 
the  River  Maeander.] 

[Halius  (*.\?.<or).  second  aoo  of  Alcioooa,  dia- 
tinguished  hinioelf  in  dancing,  aa  deaeribed  in  tht 
eighth  book  of  the  Odyssey.T 

HaliCsa  ('A^ioOffo  t  now  JTonm),  an  Idand  fa 
the  Ai^ilic  Gulf. 

Hauzonem  ('AAtfuvff  and  -ot),  a  people  of 
Bithynia,  with  a  capital  city  Alylte  ('AAvAf)^ 
mentioned  by  Homer  as  allies  of  the  Trojaub 

IlAtMTDESSUS.      Vid.  SALMYDEHSUa. 

HALM^-ais  {'Mfivp'ir,  sc.  y.ifivr]),  a  bay  of  the 
8ca  iu  M(rsia,  formed  by  the  southern  mouth  of 
the  Danube,  with  a  town  of  the  aaine  name  upon 
it 

OlOf,  'A^oinfoinii :  now  KAiliodromia),  an  ialand 
of  the  i£gean  Sea,  off  the  eoeat  of  HiCMalj.  and 
'  east  of  Sciathos  and  Peparrthos,  with  a  U»wn  of 
i  the  same  name  up<in  i*.   The  poaaeasion  of  thia 
I  island  eeeai^cd  gn  a  iiaputca  between  FUEp 
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and  the  AtiK-aiaua:  there  is  a  speech  oo  this 
•ubject  among  the  eadaiit  oratious  uf  Demoe- 
thenes,  but  it  WW  probaUj  writteo  fay  Hege- 
•ippiu. 

HAUMTDin  (*AA«rMMf X  "  the  BeiAiom!*  •  tar^ 
name  of  Amphitrite  aud  Thetis. 
JcUlv^wu.    VicL  AixjimoM. 
Halob.    Vid.  Aim. 

Halycus  ('AAvKOf :  now  Platani),  a  riTer  in 
(he  south  of  Siciljr,  which  flows  into  (he  sea  near 
Heraclea  Minoa. 

Ualys  ('AAwf :  now  Kixil-Innak;  I  Ou  Red 
River),  the  greatest  river  of  Asia  Minor,  rises  in 
that  part  of  the  ADti-Taurus  range  called  Par^  a- 
dres,  CD  the  borders  of  Ameda  Minor  and  Pon- 
tus,  and,  after  flowing  west  by  south  through 
Oaopadocia,  tuma  to  the  north  aud  flows  through 
Ckuatta  to  tiie  bardert  ol  Paphloguuia,  where  it 
takes  a  nortlieaetern  direotioo,  dividing  Paphla- 
ffouia  from  Pontus,  and  at  laat  falls  into  the 
Eoaue  (now  Black  Sea)  between  Sinope  and 
Amisua.  In  early  times  it  was  a  most  important 
bouodnry,  ethoographipal  as  \v.-ll  ag  poliUeaL 
It  divided  the  iudo-Europeuu  ruccs  which  peo- 
pled the  western  part  of  Aua  Minor  from  the 
Semitic  (Syro- Arabian)  races  of  the  rest  of  (^outb- 
westeru  Asia,  and  it  separated  the  Lydian  empire 
hem  the  Meido-Peraian,  tmtil,  by  mardiiog  over 
it  to  meet  Cyrus,  Crnesus  b<'t^:in  the  contest  wliich 
at  once  ended  in  the  overthrow  of  the  former 
and  the  exteoaioQ  of  the  latter  to  tha  Mamuk 
Sea.  ^  . 

iLufAnairlDEs.    Vtd.  NrMPUM. 

Haiuxfnnt  ('A/m^trof),  a  small  town  oo  the 
ooast  of  the  Troad,  near  the  Promontory  Lec- 
tum ;  said  to  have  been  the  first  settlement  of 
the  Teucrian  immigi-onts  from  Crete.  The  sur- 
nnndin;  diltrict  was  called  'Kfio^ma.  Lyai- 
nnehiii  remored  the  iuhafaitanti  to  Alanndraa 
Troaa 

HaMAJtSa!!  {'AfiofSBiot),  a  people  in  Baropean 

Sarniatia,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Palus  Man- 
tis, were  a  nomad  raee,  as  their  name  signifies. 

HsiiiLOAB  ('A^arX  ^«  tvo  iMt  syllablea 
of  this  name  are  the  same  us  Melcarth,  the  tu- 
tehuy  deity  of  the  Tyrians,  called  by  the  Greeks 
Hereales,  and  the  name  probably  signifies  "  the 
gift  of  Melcartli."  1.  Son  of  llauno,  or  Mago, 
commander  of  the  great  Cartliaginiati  expedi- 
tion to  Sicily,  B.C.  480,  which  was  defeated 
and  almost  destroyed  by  Oelon  at  Himera.  TSd 
OKi.o>f.  Haniilcar  fell  iu  the  battle. — 2.  Sur 
named  Rhodauus^  was  sent  by  the  Carthagiui- 
ans  to  Alexander  after  the  all  of  TyreTaC. 
882.  Ou  his  return  home  ho  was  put  to  death 
by  the  Oarthaginians  for  havit^  betrayed  their 
intereets^— S.  Oarthaginian  govrmor  in  Sicily  at 
the  time  that  Agathocles  was  rising  ioti>  po««r. 
At  first  he  supported  the  party  at  Syracuse, 
wbldi  had  driven  Agathocles  into  exilef  but  be 
afterward  espoused  t)ie  cause  of  Agathode% 
who  was  thus  enabled  to  make  hirnsflf  master 
of  Syracu*e,  817. — 4.  Sou  of  Uisco,  succeeded 
the  preceding  as  Carthaginian  eommander  in 
Sicily,  311.  Tie  canied  oo  war  against  Agnth- 
ocle^  whom  he  defeated  with  great  slaughter, 
lad  llien  obtained  poeaeiiion  of  the  greater 
Mit  of  Sicily*  blithe  was  talMtt  prisoner  while 
Mrieffins  SyraeoM,  and  was  put  to  death  by 
Agatnodea<— 5.  A  Oarlhagiuian  general  in  the 
Ant  PuBio  war,  mnit  ba  aarafnUy  diatinipMliod 
349 


from  the  great  Hamilcar  Barca  [Na  Ji 
tlie  third  year  of  the  war  (262)  he  tnmmdia 
Uanno  iu  tho  command  in  Sicily,  and  carried 
on  the  operations  by  land  with  soooeia  Ui 
made  himself  master  of  Enna  and  Ounsrioi, 
and  fortified  Drepauuni.    In  257  he  coiimiauJed 
the  Carthaginian  fleet  on  the  northern  ouast  of 
Sicily,  and  fought  a  naval  action  with  tb«  Ro- 
man consul  C.  Atillus  Regolns.  In  ths  fijUow 
ing  year  (256),  he  and  Hanno  commanded  th« 
great  Carthagiuiou  fieet^  which  was  (kftaU-J 
by  tlie  two  consuls  M.  AtiUnB  Bcgulns  aod  L 
Maulius  Vulso,  off  Eenomus,  on  the  soatheni 
coast  of  Sicily.   He  was  afterward  one  ot  U14 
eommanders  of  the  land  Ibreea  b  Afiiei  op 
posed  to   Regulus.  —  6.   Surnnmed  Bauca.  ki 
epithet  supposed  to  be  related  to  the  Hebctv 
ilaral;  m  to  signify  "  lightning."    It  wm 
merely  a  personal  appellation,  aud  is  not  to  b« 
regaraed  as  a  family  name,  though,  from  thi 
great  distinction  that  he  obtained,  we  ofteo  fiad 
the  name  of  Baroine  applied  eitlier  to  bis  lami^ 
or  his  party  in  the  state.    lie  was  appobUd  to 
the  command  of  the  Carlhagiuiou  forces  ia  Sic- 
ily in  the  eighteenth  year  of  the  fint  ¥mt 
war,  247.    At   tliis  tune  Uje   Iloniaiis  T^er* 
masters  of  the  whole  of  Sicily,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Drepannm  and  UlybBura,  both  ef  «Im 
\vor<>  blockaded  by  them   on  the  land  side 
Hauiilcar  established  himself,  with  bis  vrboU 
army,  on  a  monntain  named  Hereto  (bow  ifoslr 
Peue^rino\  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy's  oouutrv, 
aud  m  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  PaDi»r 
rous,  one  of  their  most  important  cities.  Her« 
he  succeeded  in  maintaining  his  gruutui,  to  ilt« 
astonishment   alike   of   friends  and  f(.>es,  fot 
nearly  three  years.    In  244  he  abruptl}'  quitl^i 
Herct^  and  took  up  a  still  stronger  pwitiou 
Mount  Eryx,  after  seizing  the  town  of  thai 
name.   Here  he  also  maintained  himself  ui 
•piteof  allthe  effiwlsof  the  BoaiaostediilMl|« 
hmi.    After  the  great  iinval  defeat  of  the  C:ii- 
thaginiaos  by  Lutatius  Cutulus  (241).  Hsniilcsr, 
who  waa  etiU  at  Eryx,  was  mtmsted  bv  tbs 
Carthaginian  government  with  the  coitelusioo 
of  the  peace  with  the  Romans.    Ou  his  retuni 
home,  he  had  to  carry  on  war  in  Africa  vith 
the  Carthaginian  meroennrica,  whom  be  ma- 
ceeded  in  sulxluing  after  an  arduous  struggl« 
of  three  years  (240-238).    Uamilcar  now  form- 
ed the  project  of  estanliihing  in  Spain  a  ocv 
empire,  which  should  not  only  be  a  source  of 
strength  and  wealth  to  Carthajgc^  but  should  bi 
the  pobt  from  whenoe  he  mi|^t  at  a  vAm 
(juent  period  renew  hoetilities  against  Rome. 
Ue  crossed  over  into  Spain  soon  after  the  tena* 
ination  of  the  war  with  the  mei-cenaries ;  bet 
va  know  nothing  of  his  operations  in  tbeeooD- 
try,  save  that  he  obtained  p>8se5sion  of  u  con 
siderable  |X)rtiou  of  Spain,  partly  by  force  of 
arms,  and  partly  by  negotiation.   After  reniaio- 
ing  in  Spain  nearly  nine  years,  he  fell  in  batUi 
f229)  against  the  Vettones.   lie  was  suocesded 
to  the  eommand  by  bia  aoci*Ni-law  HaiMd. 
He  left  throe  sons,  the  celebrated  Hamubal. 
Hasdrubal,  aud  Magyi. — 7.  Son  of  Gitook  Csr 
thaginian  goT«nor  o#  MdUte  (now  JTatts)^ 
which  surrendered  to  the  Romans,  Sl&-^ 
Son  of  Boroilcar,  one  of  tlie  generals  in  Spsi% 
215,  with  Hasdrubal  aod  31au;u,  the  two  «■ 
of  Baron.  The  tbrsa  yanaiata  were  dsfalctf 
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tb«  two  Scipios  whiU  beaegtog  lUiiurgi. — 9. 
A  Osrthagioiao,  who  exritad  s  geoenil  refolt  of 

the  GiiuU  in  Upper  Italy  about  2U0,  and  t<«A- 
Ui6  BouuuD  cohoay  of  PlaecntU.  Od  tlio  defeat 
of  A*  0«Qb  hf  the  eomol  Oedicgttt  ia,l97,  he 
v&A  token  priaoDer. 

Ukaoflw.  ('AwifofV,    Th«  name  signifitiA 
"the  moe  or  avor  of  Baal f  tho  flnal  t^ble 
bai,  of  such  corucnoo  occurrence  in  Tunic  names, 
•Ivajs  baring  roforenoa  to  thi*  tutelary  deitv 
of  the  Phowieiaiw.   1.  Son  of  Oraoo,  and  gnnd- 
f-  !i  "f  HAMtu'AU  [Xo.  IJ.    In  409  he  wa«  sent 
to  tticilj,  at  the  head  ui  a  Carthaginian  armj, 
to  Maift  the  Segeetans  agaimt  the  Selinimtbes. 
He  took  Seliuua,  and  snbfeqnently  Hinicra  also, 
la  406  he  again  oomtuaixled  a  Cai^iaginian 
anaj  In  Sieily  along  with  EDmlleo,  but  di^  of  a 
pestilence  while  besieging  Au;rigentura. — 2.  Son 
of  Qi«oo^  waa  the  Carthaginian  oominander  at 
Agrigeotnin  what  it  waa  bcM^^  by  the 
Romans,  262.    After  standing  a  siege  of  ervrn 
moolha,  he  broke  through  the  euem^'s  lines, 
loaving  the  town  to  Ita  fi^  After  tbia  be  ear- 
rifj  on  the  contest  by  sea,  and  for  tlie  next  year 
or  two  i-avaged  the  ooaat  of  Italv  ;  but  in  250 
be  waa  defeated  hy  tho  «nwal  tfuiUoa.  In  2S9 
be  was  eeut  to  the  defence  of  Sardinia.  Here 
he  was  a^io  uiifortuoate,  and  was  seized  hy  his 
own  mutinous  troops  and  put  to  death. — 8.  Son  t 
uf  Mamilcar  (f>erhap9  Hamilcwu,  No.  6),  sue- 1 
oeedcd  in  carrjring  succors  of  meu  and  pruvi- 
mum  to  lilybaimi  when  it  was  besieged  by  the 
Romzui^,  250. — ^1.  A  general  in  the  war  of  the 
Carthogioiaxis  agaiust  the  mercenaries  (S40-2S8j, 
waa  taken  prisoner  by  the  insurgents,  and  erua- 
fieJ. — 5.  Son  of  Ilamilcar  Barca,  and  one  of  the 
nio«L  illu*li  icus  gcuerub  of  antiquity,  was  burn 
fitC.  247.    He  was  only  nine  years  old  when  his 
fiUb<^T  t'fuk  liiiu  with  bitn  into  Spain,  aud  it  was 
OO  this  uccaisiou  tliat  Hunulcar  made  him  swear 
npoQ  the  altar  eternal  hostility  to  Rome.  Child 
as  he  then  was,  Hanuibul  never  fnigut  his  vow, 
ami  his  whole  life  was  one  couliuuul  struggle 
aoiiMt  the  power  and  doniiiation  of  Rom^. 
Ua  was  early  trained  in  arms  under  tho  eye 
of  bis  father,  and  was  present  with  hiui  in 
the  battle  in  which  HaMUff  perished  (220). 
Though  only  eighteen  years  oki  at  this  time, 
he  had  already  displayed  so  much  courage  aud 
capa''ity  for  war,  Uiat  he  was  iotmated  by 
iLi&di  ubal  (the  son-in-law  aud  successor  of  Ham- 
ilcar)  with  the  chief  command  of  most  of  the 
ailatiaiy  euterpri^^LS  planned  by  that  general. 
H«  secured  U>  hiuistlf  the  devoted  altaelmient 
of  the  army  under  his  command ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, on  tht  ■■WMination  of  Uasdrubal  (221), 
the  soldiers  unaoiroously  procluimed  their  youth- 
fill  leader  commander  iu-chie^  which  the  gov- 
•rameot  at  Carthage  forthwith  rati6ed.  Han- 
nibal was  at  this  time  in   the  twenty-sixth 
Year  of  his  age.   There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
be  already  looked  forward  to  the  inva.siou  and 
eoaquest  of  Italy  as  the  goal  of  his  ambition ; 
but  it  was  necessary  for  him  first  to  complete 
the  work  which  had  been  so  ably  begun  by  his 
two  predeoesaora,  and  to  establish  the  Cartha- 

r'an  power  as  firmly  as  possible  in  Spain, 
two  campaigns  he  subdued  all  tho  country 
•onth  of  the  Iberus,  with  the  exception  of  the 
W—ltby  town  of  Soguutum.  In  the  spring  of 
Si9  ba  praeecdad  to  ky  ai«g«  to  8i|gimtini, 


which  he  took  after  a  desperate  resistance 
whtdj  lasted  nearly  eight  months.  Soguutum 
luy  south  of  the  Iberus,  aud  was  therefore  not 
included  under  the  protection  of  the  treatj 
whieb  bad  been  made  between  Haadrabal  and 
tlio  Romans;  but  as  it  had  concluded  nu  iiUi 
anoe  with  the  Romania  the  latter  regarded  ila 
attack  at  a  Tlolation  of  the  treaty  between  tbo 
two  nations.  On  the  fall  <>{  .Saguntum,  the  Rth 
mam  demanded  the  surrender  of  Hannibal ; 
aod  when  fbia  demand  waa  refbaed,  war  waa 
declared,  and  thus  b<gan  the  loug  and  arduous 
struggle  called  the  second  Punic  war.  In  the 
spring  of  818  Hannibal  quitted  his  winter^iuar- 
ters  at  Now  Carthage  una  commenced  his  march 
for  Italy.  He  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  and  march- 
ed along  the  •outbeni  eoaat  of  Oaal  Hie  Ro* 
mans  sent  the  consul  P.  Scipio  to  oppose  him  In 
Uaul ;  but  when  Scipio  arrived  in  Uaul,  he  found 
that  Hannibal  bad  already  readied  the  Rbooa^ 
and  that  it  was  iinjioi-siblo  to  overtake  him. 
After  Hauuibal  had  crossed  tho  Rhone,  he  ooo- 
tinued  bia  march  tip  the  left  bank  ot  the  river  as 
far  as  its  confluence  with  the  I&^re.  Here  he  ' 
struck  away  to  the  right,  and  commenced  hia 
passage  aeroaa  tbe  Alpa.  He  probably  croaaed 
Ihc  Aljis  by  th(>  pass  of  the  Little  St.  Bernard, 
called  m  antiquity  the  (iraiau  Alps.  His  army 
auffiBred  mua  from  tha  attaeka  of  tbe  Ganllsb 
mountaineers,  and  from  the  natural  difTiLulties 
of  the  road,  which  were  enhanced  by  tlie  late* 
oess  of  the  aaaaon  (tha  beginning  of  Oetuber,  at 
which  time  the  snows  have  already  comnieuced 
iu  the  high  Alps).  So  heavy  were  his  losses^ 
that  when  be  at  lenstb  emerged  from  the  ▼■IU7 
of  Aosta  iuto  the  plains  of  tho  To,  he  had  with 
him  no  more  than  twenty  thousand  foot  and  six 
thousand  horse.  During  Hannlbal'a  mai^  o?ar 
the  Alps,  P.  Scipio  had  sent  on  his  own  army 
iuto  Spain,  under  the  coramand  of  his  brother 
Cneius,  and  had  himself  retume<l  to  Italy.  He 
forthwith  luutened  into  Cisalpine  (laul,  took  the 
command  of  tho  prffitor's  army,  which  he  found 
there,  and  led  it  against  Hannibal.  In  the  first 
action,  which  took  place  near  the  Tieinud,  the 
cavalry  and  light-anned  troops  of  the  two  armies 
were  alone  engaged  ;  the  Kotuans  were  com- 
pletely routed,  Hud  Scipio  himself  severely 
wounded.  Scipio  then  crossed  the  Po  and 
withdrew  to  tbe  hills  on  the  lea  bank  of  the 
Trebia,  where  he  was  soon  aftrr  joined  by  the 
other  Consul,  Ti.  Sempruuius  Lougus.  Here  a 
second  and  man  dadalTe  battle  was  fought 
'Die  Riimans  were  completely  defeated,  with 
heavy  loss,  and  the  remains  of  their  army  took 
refuge  within  the  walls  of  Plaoeotia.  lliis'bnttle 
was  fouglit  t4>ward  the  end  of  218.  Hauuibal 
was  now  joined  by  all  tlie  Gaulish  tribes,  aud  he 
was  able  to  take  up  bis  winter-quarters  in  se- 
curity. Early  in  217  he  descended  by  the  val 
ley  of  the  Macrn  into  the  marshes  on  tlie  buuka 
of  the  Amo.  In  struggling  through  these  niarshat 
great  numbers  of  his  horses  aad  beasts  of  bur- 
den perished,  and  he  himself  lost  the  sight  of 
one  eye  by  a  violent  attack  of  ophthalmia.  The 
consul  Flaminius  hastened  to  meet  him,  and  a 
battle  was  fought  on  the  Lake  Trasimenus,  in 
which  tbe  Roman  army  waa  daatioycd;  tlmh 
sands  fell  by  the  sword,  among  whom  was  the 
oonsul  himself;  thousands  more  perished  iu  the 
lake^  and  no  laaa  than  fiftaaa  thousand  priaooan 
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UH  mtD  the  bands  of  HmmibaL   Hannibal  now 

Baiu'cb«>d  tbruugb  tbe  Api-'nuiues  ioto  l'iceouiii» 
and  tbence  into  Apulia,  where  ho  ppeut  a  f^reat 
part  of  the  suiuiiier.  The  Kuiiuins  hnd  col- 
Mded  a  fresh  army,  and  placed  it  uuder  the 
eomniand  <>f  the  dictxitor  Fabiisr^  Muximus,  wl)o 
hnd  prudeuliy  avoided  a  geueral  actiuu,  aud  ouly 
Attempted  to  lumiM  and  annoy  tbe  Carthagiuian 
army.  Meanwhile  the  Rnmans  had  made  great 
preparutiuns  for  tbe  cajupaiga  of  tbe  fuUuwiuig 
ymr  (216).  Tbe  two  new  ooniula,  L.  iEi»iUi» 
Paulus  and  C,  Terentius  Varro,  marched  into 
Apulia  at  tbe  head  of  an  army  of  little  le««  than 
ninety  thousand  men.  To  this  mighty  host  Han- 
nibal gave  battle  in  tbe  plains  on  tbe  right  bank 
of  tile  Autithis,  jtist  ht-low  tlie  town  of  Caun^. 
The  Koniao  army  was  agniu  auuihilated :  be- 
tween forty  and  lifly  thousand  men  are  laid  to 
have  fallen  in  the  tidd.  .'ininng  whom  was  the 
consul  ^niilius  Paulus,  both  tbe  consuls  of  tbe 
preceding  year,  above  eighty  senntora,  and  a 
roultitudc  of  the  wealthy  knights  who  composed 
the  Rowan  oavalry.  Tbe  other  consul,  Yarro, 
eMftped  with  a  few  boraemen  to  Venuiia,  and  a 
maU  band  of  resolute  men  forced  their  May 
from  tbe  Roman  camp  to  Canusium ;  all  the 
rest  were  killed,  dispersed,  or  taken  prisoners. 
This  victory  was  followed  by  tbe  revolt  from 
Rome  of  most  of  the  nations  in  the  south  of 
Italy.  Hannibal  est^iblished  h'n  army  in  wiutfi- 
C^uarters  in  Capua,  which  bad  eapouscd  his 
side.  Cnpiia  was  ct  h  bratcd  for  its  wealth  and 
luxury,  aud  the  cuci  vutiog  effect  which  these 
pfodueed  upon  the  army  ol  HaaoitMl  became  a 
niTOritc  theme  of  ihetoiical  cxnggcratiou  in 
later  a^es.  The  futility  of  aucb  ducbunationa 
ianuffioiently  shown  by  tbe  aimple  Iket  that  ttie 
superiority  of  Umt  army  in  the  field  remained 
as  decided  as  ever.    Stdl  it  m 


may  ho.  truly  said 
that  the  winter  spent  at  Capua,  210-21 5,  was  in 
gi'tat  measure  tlie  turning  point  of  BaDnibal's 
fortune,  and  from  this  time  the  war  nKf«tnn.'(l 
au  ttltere<l  cliaract»'r.  The  expcrin)i'Ut  of  w  hat 
he  could  effect  with  hia  single  army  bad  now 
been  fully  trit-d.  and,  notwithstanding  all  his 
victories,  it  had  decidedly  ioilod;  fur  Rome  was 
ttm  uniabdtted,  nod  eull  prorided  with  the 
mound  of  niaintaiaiu(  a  protracted  contest 
From  thiis  time  the  Kiimana  in  great  measure 
diauged  their  |>hia  of  o)>era^ona,  and,  instead 
of  opp<isiug  to  Uannibul  one  great  army  in  the 
field,  thev  hemmed  in  his  movements  on  idl 
aides,  ana  kept  up  an  army  in  every  province 
of  Italy,  to  thwart  tbe  operations  of  his  lieuten- 
ant«.  nud  check  the  riding  dispisition  to  revolt 
It  id  impossible  here  to  follow  the  complicated 
movements  of  the  subsequent  campaigii.  dur- 
ing which  Hauuibal  himself  frenuently  traversed 
Italy  in  all  directions.  In  216  iluJUuiUd  entered 
into  negotiatbaa  with  PhiUp»  king  of  Haeedo- 
nia.  and  Uierouymus  of  Syraouse,  and  tlars 
cowed  the  seeds  of  two  freab  wars.  Fix>m  214 
to  SIS  the*  Romana  were  busily  engaged  with 
the  siege  of  SynMOae.  which  was  at  length 
taken  by  MarceUus  in  the  latt.  r  of  tlic**'  ycai-s. 

212  Hannibal  obtained  pobbodbiou  ul  iarcu- 
tnm;  but  in  tbe  following  year  be  ket  tlie 
important  city  of  Capua,  which  was  recover ed 
by  the  ivouians  after  a  long  siege.  In  tiie 
Romans  also  recovered  Tarentnm.  Hannibal's 
fvroet  gradually  beoame  more  and  mora  weak- 
3iil 


ened ;  and  his  only  object  now  was  to  maintaia 
his  ground  in  tbe  south  until  bis  brother  Bis- 

drubal  should  appear  in  the  north  of  Italj,  u 
event  to  whidi  lie  had  long  looked  forward  with 
anxiou^expectatioii.  In  207  Hasdrubal at  leoetii 
crossed  the  Alps,  and  'h  ?ct  uded  into  ItjJj; 
but  be  was  defeated  and  slain  on  this  Metauna, 
Fui  HASDanBAt,  Na  Z.  Tbe  defeat  and  d«itk 
of  Hasdrubal  waa  dedeive  of  the  fate  <!  th< 
war  in  Italr.  From  Uiis  lime  Uaooibal  abso- 
dooed  all  thongfata  of  cffeosive  operation,  ud 
collected  together  his  forces  within  the  penin- 
sula of  Bruttinni.  In  the  fiastneases  of  tbst 
wild  aud  mountainous  region  be  maintained  hi* 
ground  good  for  nearly  four  years  (207-20)> 
He  crossed  over  to  Africa  toward  the  end  of 
203  in  order  to  oppose  P.  ^cipio.  1q  the  follow- 
mg  year  (202)  the  decisive  battle  was  fought 
near  Zama.  Hannibal  was  completely  defeated 
with  great  losa.  All  Jiopes  of  resistance  verc 
DOW  at  an  end,  and  he  waa  one  of  tbelintto 
urge  the  necessity  of  im  immediate  peace.  Hie 
treaty  between  Rome  aud  Carthage  was  not 
finally  ooodnded  until  tbe  next  year  (201).  Bj 
this  treaty  Hannibal  saw  tbe  object  of  his  whole 
life  frustrated,  and  Carthage  effectually  kamUcd 
before  her  imperious  rival  But  his  enmit)  t> 
Rome  was  unabated;  and,  tlmuuh  now  more 
than  foi  ty-iive  years  old,  he  st  t  Liniself  to 
I  Work  to  prepare  the  means  for  renewiug  ibe 
{  conteat  at  nu  distaut  i)eriod.  He  btruducd 
I  the  most  be noticial  reforms  into  the  state,  and 
restored  the  ruined  tiuauces ;  but,  haviug  piu- 
voked  the  enmity  of  a  powerful  party  at  Ous 
tha^e,  they  d.  iKiunoetl  him  to  the  Komxins  at 
urging  on  Autiucbus  ill.,  king  of  Syria,  to  tski 
up  arms  against  Rome.  Hnnnibal  was  eU{gtd 
to  flee  from  Carthage,  and  took  refuge  at  ibe 
j  court  of  Antiochua,  who  was  at  this  time  (193) 
'  on  the  «^ve  of  a  war  with  Rome.  Hannibsl  in 
vain  urged  the  necessity  of  canning  the  worst 
once  into  Italy,  instead  of  awiutiiig  tbe  Ri/uian* 
in  Greece.  Ou  the  defeat  of  Antiocbus  (ISu), 
j  tbe  surrender  of  Hannibal  waa  one  of  the  coodi- 
t^'us  of  the  peace  gninted  to  the  king.  Hsn- 
nibul,  however,  foresaw  bis  danger,  aod  took 
refoge  at  the  eonrt  of  Phisiasi  king  of  "BSAf- 
nia.  Here  he  found  for  some  years  a  msM 
asylum;  but  tbe  Romana  conU  not  bo  at  siN 
so'loug  as  he  lived,  and  T.  Qnintias  TlaBiioiBni 
was  at  length  dispatched  to  the  court  of  ?ru- 
j  sias  to  demand  the  surrender  of  the  fugitive. 
'Tlie  Bitliyuiau  king  was  unable  to  resist;  snd 
Hannibal,  perceiving  that  flight  was  impossible, 
took  pi'is'in,  to  avoid  falling  into  tho  hnwh  •>{ 
his  cucmiest  about  tbe  year  l&'i.  Of  ilaua^uu'i 
abilities  as  a  gcnwal  it  ia  unneeessanr  to  ^Mak: 
all  the  great  makers  of  tbe  ail  ui  war,  from 
.  Scipio  to  tbe  Emperor  Napoleon,  have  cuocu^ 
I  red  in  their  homage  to  his  genius.  But  io  eoo- 
})aring  Ila/inibal  with  any  other  of  the  great 
ieudeis  uf  antiquity,  we  must  ever  bear  ia  uijid 
tbe  pcediar  ooreumstRnoes  in  which  bs  was 
plaeed.  Feebly  and  grudgingly  sorawrted  Jv 
the  govenimeut  at  home,  he  stood  aMna^aftnM 
bead  of  an  au'iny  composed  of  meroenanci  ef 
many  nations.  Yet  not  only  did  be  retiJo  the 
attaehnitiit  of  these  men,  unshaken  by  tOJ 
change  of  fortune,  for  a  period  of  more  tto 
fifteen  years,  but  be  trainedf up  amiy  aAer  army ; 
and,  kwg  alter  the  veterans  that  had  foUowed 
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him  oT«r  the  Alps  had  dwindled  into  ao  iooootid* 
crabte  r*^tii[iaut,  bis  uew  levuw  w«rt  aliU  ■■  io- 

viocible  as  their  predeceMoi'a. 

Uanmbaluanus.  1.  Sou  of  CuDdtmilius  Chlo- 
ru*  and  bia  second  wife  I'beodura,  and  balf- 
bruth'  "  Constantiiu*  tlio  Great,  lie  wns  put 
lu  dvalii  lu  337  on  tbe  death  nf  Ootid tauLiuc-. — 
t,  Son  of  Um  ddw^  brother  uf  tbe  younger  Del- 
.  iimtinit.  wa»  $X»  pyfe  tO  doftUl  «0  Uw  MUh  of 
Cun^OAUtiue. 

HamnalLUi  OaasmA.    1^  OAantA«  2. 

Hanno  {'Avvuv),  one  of  the  most  common 
lamet  al  UarUiagfe  'OqIv  tba  moat  important 
perMoa  of  tb«  name  eao  be  raeotiooed  1.  Ooe 
of  the  Carthaginian  geiioi-aU  who  fought  against 
Agathoeiea  in  Africa,  B.O.  310. — 2.  Commander 
ofthe  Cartha^ioian  garrison  at  Mesanna  at  tbe 
beiponing  of  the  firat  Fnoia  war,  294.  In  cou- 
tequeuoe  of  hii  surrendering  the  citadel  <<f  this 
city  to  tJje  Romans,  he  waa  crucilied  on  his  re- 
turn home. — 3.  Son  of  Hannibal,  was  sent  to 
Si<.'ily  by  the  Carlha^iniuiis  with  a  large  force 
immediutcly  after  the  capture  of  Measana,  2G4, 
where  he  carried  on  tbe  war  against  the  Roman 
oi>u«ul  Appiiis  Chuxiius  In  262  he  uujriiti  com- 
manded ID  Sioily,  but  failed  in  rclievmg  Agri- 
gnilum,  where  Hawiibal  was  kept  besieged  by 
the  lU'tnans.  Vid.  H.^SNinAi^  r\o.  2.  In  '2o(3 
h«  cooimmMled  tbe  Cartbagiuiati  fleet,  along 
with  Hamllear,  at  the  great  battle  pf  Eeoorana.— 
4.  Cun\niauder  of  the  Cartliogiuian  fleet,  which 
wis  defeated  b^  Lutatius  Catulus  off  the  i£ga- 
teti  S41.    Ou  his  return  home  be  was  crucified. 

Stmianied  the  Great,  apparently  fur  his 
mrcoMcs  in  Africa.  We  do  not,  however,  know 
Rgaiiiftt  what  uatiuus  of  Africa  his  arms  were 
(iirccted,  nor  what  was  tbe  occasion  of  the  war. 
He  was  one  of  the  commiUHleia  in  the  war 
BKainat  the  mercenaries  m  Africa  alter  Ute  end 
«f  the  first  Pmiio  w  (S40-M8X  From  this 
tirii*'  f  ii  ward  he  appf>ar3  to  have  takon  no  active 
jian  in  any  of  the  foreign  war*  or  enterprises 
vf  Carthage.  3ut  hit  Inflnenee  in  tier  eotmetb 
it  home  was  great;  h>j  uas  loader  of  the  aiis- 
loeratic  party,  and,  as  such,  the  chief  adversary 
ef  HamMear  Barea  and  his  fiunily.  On  all  occa- 
sions, from  the  hincliiii^'  of  Barcu  in  Spain  till 
the  return  of  Uanmbal  from  Italy,  a  period  of 
above  thirty-fiTe  years,  lianno  is  represented 
as  thwarting  the  measures  of  that  able  and  pow- 
erful family,  and  taking  the  lead  in  opposition 

tbe  war  with  liome.  the  great  object  to  which 
aU  their  elTorts  were  directed.  He  surviyed  tbe 
battle  t»f  Zamo,  202. — 6.  A  Carthaginian  officer 
led  in  Spain  by  Hannibal  when  that  general 
enimod  ibe  Pyrenees,  218.  Ho  was  ahortlj 
afterward  defeate<!  by  Cri.  Scipio,  and  taken 
miwoer. — 1.  Son  of  ik>milcar,  one  of  the  most 
nstiogtiiehed  of  Banoibal'a  officem  He  00OI« 
manik  J  the  right  wing  at  the  battle  of  Canua! 
(216),  and  is  fre^ueoUj  mentioned  dorii^  the 
•ueeecding  years  of  tbe  war.  In  208  be  took 
tlie  command  of  the  Carthaginian  forces  in 
Africa,  which  ho  held  till  the  arrival  of  Uanui- 
baL — 8.  A  Carthaginian  general,  who  carried  on 
the  war  in  Sicily  after  the  fall  oif  Syraense,  211. 
He  left  Sicily  in  the  followinj*  year,  when  Agri- 
geoturo  was  betrayed  to  the  Itomana. — 9.  The 
hi«t  commander  of  the  Cartbagiuian  garrison  at 
C^pua  when  it  was  besieged  by  the  Romans 
(^212-111^ — lu.  A  Cartbagiuian  navigatoi^  un- 


der whoee  name  we  possess  a  Peripius  {irept 
w^rX  vhiefa  was  originally  written  in  the 
Punio  language,  and  Hftei  ward  translated  into 
Greek.  The  author  had  held  the  office  of  suf- 
fetea,  or  6uprcme  magistrate  at  Carthage,  and 
he  is  said  by  PUny  to  have  undertaken  the  voy- 
age when  Carthfi^e  was  in  a  m^^st  flourishing 
conditloa  Hcnea  it  has  been  conjectured  that 
he  was  the  same  m  the  Ilauuo,  the  father  or 
son  of  llamilcar,  who  was  killed  at  Himera, 
B.a  480;  but  tbbia  quite  oneertatn.  In  tho 
Periplus  it.sclf  Ilanno  says  that  ho  was  sent  out 
bj  his  countrymen  to  undertake  a  voyage  be* 
yond  tfao  PSUart  of  Hereulea,  and  to  fband  liW* 
pha?uician  ttiwns,  and  that  he  saded  with  a  booy 
of  colonists  to  tbe  ntmaber  of  thirty  thousand. 
On  his  return  from  his  royage,  he  dedicated  an 
account  of  it,  inscribed  on  a  tablet,  in  tila  tan 
plo  of  Saturn  (Cronos).  It  is  therefore  presnro 
ed  that  our  pcriplus  is  a  Greek  version  of  the 
oontcnts  of  that  Punic  tablet  Edited  by  Fal> 
coner,  Loud.,  1797,  with  an  English  translation. 

il.^uMA  (rd  'Apfta  :  'A/ytareif).  1.  A  small 
place  in  Boiotia,  near  Tuiagra,  said  to  bare  been 
so  called  from  the  hanna  or  chariot  of  Adrastus, 
which  broke  down  here,  or  from  the  chariot  of 
Ampbiarani^who  waa  bwa  awallowad  up  by  tba 
earth  along  with  his  duuiot— 2.  ▲  amall  plaoe 
in  Attica,  near  I'liylc. 

HabmItOs  ('A^yuarovf),  a  city  and  proaumtcMy 
on  the  coast  of  iEolis  in  Asia  Minor,  on  tiia 
northern  side  of  the  Sinus  Ela'iticus. 

HABMdoiro  and  AaisrooiTo.H  ('Ap/iodiof,  'Apt- 
aToyelTuv)^  Athenitms,  of  the  blood  of  the  0» 
PUYRiSi,  were  the  inunlorers  of  Hipparchus, 
brother  of  the  tyrant  llippias,  in  li.C.  614.  Aris- 
togiton  was  strongly  attached  to  the  young  and 
beautiful  Uarmodius,  who  returned  his  affection 
witli  equal  warmth.  Hipparchus  endeavored  to 
withdraw  tbe  youtVa  bva  to  himaelf,  and,  fail- 
ing in  this,  resolved  to  avenge  the  slight  by  put- 
ting upon  him  a  public  iosiut  Accordii^ly,  he 
took  care  that  ttia  aitter  of  Harmodina  atoold 
he  summoned  to  bear  one  of  tlie  sacred  bnskt  ta 
in  some  religious  prooesuion,  :md  when  she  pre* 
aented  heradf  tat  (he  purpose,  he  eansed  ner 
to  be  dismissed  and  declared  unwortliy  of  the 
honor.  This  fresh  insult  determined  the  two 
friends  to  slay  both  Hipparchus  and  bis  brother 
Hippias  as  well  They  communicated  their  plot 
to  a  few  friends,  and  selected  for  their  enter- 
prise the  day  of  the  festival  of  tiie  great  Pan- 
athemea,  the  only  day  on  which  the^  oould  ap 
pear  in  arms  without  exciting  suspicion.  When 
the  appointed  time  arrived,  the  two  chief  coo- 
•piratora  obeenred  one  of  their  acoomplieea  in 
conversation  with  llippias  Believing,  there- 
fore, that  they  were  betrayed,  they  slew  Hip* 

nXixm,  Haknodiua  was  immediately  ant  down 
^  be  guards.  AristogiUm  at  first  escaped,  but 
was  afterward  taken,  and  waa  put  to  tbe  tor- 
ture ;  but  ha  died  withoiit  revealing  ^  nawaa 
of  any  of  the  conspirators.  Four  years  after 
this  Hippias  was  expelled,  and  tblncefortb  Har- 
modina and  Aristogiton  obtained  among  tbe 
Athenians  of  all  succeeding  generations  tba 
character  of  patriots,  deliverers,  and  martyrs 
— names  often  abused,  indeed,  but  seldom  more 
grossly  than  in  the  preacnt  ease,  llieir  deed 
of  murderous  vengeance  foiTned  a  favorite  sub- 
ject of  drinking  songs.    To  be  bom  of  their 
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blood  was  esteemed  the  highest  of  htinors,  aod 
their  dt-sceudant*  enjoyed  an  immunity  fiom 
public  burdeus.  Their  Atatuea,  made  of  bronze 
oy  Aotooor,  were  i«t  up  io  the  Agora.  WImq 
Xerxes  took  the  city,  lie  carried  these  statues 
away,  aod  uew  ones,  the  work  of  Cutlas,  were 
trtoUd  io  477*  Tin  origiiud  atelnas  were  aiUr- 
waid  MDt  bade  to  Atmm  bgr  Jdvaudw  Um 
OreaL 

UabmSmIa  {'Apfiovia),  daughter  of  lhn( Am) 
aod  Venus  (Aphrodite),  or,  according  to  others, 
of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  aud  £lectra,  the  daughter  of 
Athui,  in  Snniothrace.  When  Mioerva  (Atheoa) 
atsi^ed  to  Cadmus  the  govemmflDt  of  Thebes, 
Jupiter  (Zeii»)  gave  him  UannoDia  for  his 
aud  ail  the  godi^  of  Olympus  were  present  ai  the 
marruigc;  On  the  weiddiiig-day  Cadmus  receiv- 
ed n  present  of  a  peplus,  v>hu;h  afterwarti  be- 
came bxtai  to  ail  who  posscAsed  it  Harmonia 
aeeompanied  Oadmna  wbco  he  was  obliged  to 
quit  Thebes,  and  pharcd  his  fate.  Vid.  Cadmus. 
JPolynicea,  who  ioherited  the  iatal  uecklaoe,  nve 
h  to  Eripbyle,  that  sb«  iii%bt  perraado  berliitt* 
band,  Amphiaraus,  to  undertiike  th«  axpedUioD 
ttaiost  Thebes.  Thtuugh  Alcmeoi],  the  son  of 
Jviphyle,  the  necklace  came  mto  the  hands  of 
Araioue,  next  into  those  of  the  sons  of  Phegeue, 
Piuoous  and  Agenor,  and  lastly  into  tliosc  of  the 
•ODSuf  Aicmaeon,  Auphoterus  aud  Acaruau,  who 
dodleated  it  in  the  ttmplo  <rf  Minomi  (Atbeoa) 
Prona?a  at  Delphi. 

UA&FAGiA  or  -ivu  {^'ApTTayeia  or  'dyiov),  a 
amall  town  In  Myiia,  between  Oyaicus  and  f^ria- 
pu!,  the  seeii<^  of  the  rafMof  OaoymedM^MOord- 
log  to  some  legenda. 

HARrlotw  X'Apnayoc).  1.  A  Doblo  Median, 
whose  preservati(>n  of  the  infant  Cyrus,  with  the 
•▼eots  ooDseqoent  upon  it|  are  related  under 
Orm.  He  beeame  one  of  tfao  genenili  of  Cyrus, 
and  conquered  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor. — 
S.  A  Persiau  general,  under  Daritts  L,  took  His- 
ticus  prisoner. 

[HAaPAUOH  {*Apira?iuv),  a  PaphhigoniaD,  son 
of  Fylnmencs,  and  guest-friend  of  Paris :  he  was 
slain  by  Meriooes  in  the  Tixijun  war.] 

HAapIuoa  (*ApiraXo(-).  1.  A  Macedonian  of 
noble  birth,  accompanied  Alexander  the  Great 
to  Asia  as  superintendent  of  the  treasury. 
After  the  oooqneat  of  Darim,  he  traa  left  by 
Alexander  in  rnarge  of  the  royal  treasury,  i\nd 
with  the  admioistratiou  of  the  wealthy  satrapy 
of  Bafayka.  Here,  doriog  Alennder'B  abseoeo 
Ml  India,  be  gave  himself  up  to  the  most  extrav- 
agant luxury  and  profusion,  and  sauandered  the 
tntasnres  intrustea  to hiin.  When  he  heard  (hat 
Alexander,  contrary  to  his  expectations,  was  re- 
turning from  ludia,  he  fled  from  Bahyhin  with 
about  live  thouiuuui  talents  aud  a  bo<.iy  of  six 
thousand  mercenaries,  and  crossed  over  to  Greece, 
BC.  824.  He  took  refuge  at  Athens,  where  he 
employed  his  treasures  to  gain  over  the  orators, 
iiM  faidQae  tiie  people  to  rapport  him  against 
Alexanderand  hia  vicegerent,  Antipator.  Among 
those  whom  he  thus  oorrupted  are  said  to  have 
been  Demadca,  Obarielei,  toe  ■oii>ia>kw  of  Fho* 
cion,  and  even  Demosthenes  himselC  Vid.  De- 
MoeruENCs.  But  ho  failed  io  his  general  object, 
tar  Antipater  having  demanded  nis  surrender 
ftom  the  Athenians,  it  was  resolved  to  place 
him  in  o<infir)ement  until  the  Macedoninns  should 
send  for  him.  Ue  succeeded  in  making  his  es- 
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eapi  from  prison,  and  fled  to  Crete,  where  U 

was  assassinated  sixtn  after  his  arrival  bv  Thim* 
bron,  one  of  his  owu  officers. — 2.  A  Greek  as- 
tronomer, introdoMd  toDM  improrementi  iato 
the  cydi  of  CLMMnusm.  HttTpalos  Ured  be- 
fore Mlton. 

HaBFlLfos<*ApiraXiHnr).  1.  Dai^teref  H«>> 
palycus,  king  in  Thrace.  As  she  lost  her  motbw 
in  infisocy,  she  was  brought  up  by  her  fatb«i 
with  the  milk  of  cows  aod  marcs,  and  vu 
trained  in  all  manly  exercises.  After  the  dcstk 
of  her  father,  she  lived  in  the  forests  as  a  robber, 
being  so  swift  in  running  that  horses  were  ib- 
able  to  orertake  her.  At  lcn<;th  she  was  csngbl 
in  a  snare  by  ehepher<ls,  who  killed  her,— 2 
Daughter  of  Clymeuua  and  Epicaste,  vaa  m- 
duced  by  her  own  Csther.  To  revenge  benel^ 
she  b1<  w  lier  yon!i<;pr  brother,  and  serrcd  him 
up  as  food  l>efore  her  father.  The  gods  chsoged 
her  into  a  bird. 

[H.\np.M,fa:8  ('ApTru?.vitof).  1.  Vid.  Harpai- 
TCB,  No.  1. — 2.  A  Troian  warrior,  compaoioa  of 
iEkieaa,  slain  by  OMniUa. 

Harp-vsa  {'ApTtaaa  :  now  Ar^0$),  •  citf  flt 
Caria,  on  the  River  HAarASVS. 

HanrXiim  {'ApTzaaof),  I.  ^now  Arpa  Su\  a 
river  of  Caria,  flowing  north  into  the  Mmaoder, 
into  which  it  falls  opposite  to  Xysa. — 2.  (dow 
JIarpa-Su),  a  river  of  Armenui  Major,  flowing 
soutn  into  tha  Araxea.  Xenophon,  who  croa««d 
It  with  the  ten  thou*5nnd  Greeks,  states  its  widUl 
tu  four  plethra  (about  four  hundred  feet). 

HARPiNA  or  HAaFlMKA  ('Aoiriva, 'Apirim),  ■ 
town  in  Klis  I'isatis.  near  Olynipia.  «ni(l  tobafe 
been  called  after  a  daughter  of  Asopus. 

riI*BrocftAn&    Vid.  Hoava. 

Harpocration,  ValCbius,  a  Greek  gramrna- 
riou  of  Alexandrea,  of  uncertain  date,  the  author 
of  aa  cztMife  dietionarir  to  the  woifaef  OetM 
Attio  orators,  entitled  nepi  ruv  Xiieuv  niv  Hu 
fiijTopuv,  or  Ae^tKdv  tuv  Hkc  firjropov.  It  «»n- 
taios  not  ouly  explanations  of  legal  and  political 
terms,  but  also  accounts  of  persons  ana  tliiogs 
nientioucd  in  the  Attic  »>mtoi-si,  nnd  is  a  work  uf 

f^reat  value.    The  best  editions  are  the  one  pub- 
ished  at  Leipsig,  1824^  aod  tho  one  by  Bekksr, 
Berlin,  1838. 

UAarf I4E  ('Apirvmi),  the  Harpie*,  that  ii^  tliS 
iSo66ert  or  BpaiUn,  are  io  Homer  notluof  bdt 
personified  6t<irJii  \virKl9,  who  are  said  to  carry 
off  any  one  who  had  suddenly  disappeared  from 
the  earth,  llias  they  oarriM  off  the  dangbtsn 
of  King  Pandareus,  and  gave  them  as  servants 
to  the  Eiyouyea.  Hesiod  describes  them  as 
daughters  of  Thaumas  by  the  Oceaoid  Electra, 
fair-locked  and  winged  maidens,  who  surpassed 
winds  and  birds  iu  tl)e  rapidity  of  their  flight 
But  even  io  iEschylus  they  appear  as  ugly  crea- 
tures with  wings;  and  utar  writers  represent 
them  as  most  distjtistinij'  monsters,  bein^  birds 
with  the  heads  of  maideus,  with  long  claws,  aud 
with  fiieee  pale  with  hunger.  Thev  were  sent 
by  the  pods  to  tcrinent  the  blinti  Iliineus.  aod 
whenever  a  meal  was  placed  before  him,  tber 
darted  down  from  ttie  air  and  carried  it  oo; 
later  writers  add,  that  they  either  devoured  the 
food  UiemselTeSt  or  rendered  it  unht  to  be  eatea 
Phineus  was  deKvered  from  them  by  Zetes  and 
Calais,  sons  of  Boreas,  and  two  of  the  Argonauts. 
Vid  p.  yi,  lu  Hesiod  mentions  two  Harpiei^ 
Ocypete  aud  Aello:  hiter  writers  three*  bat 
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thftir  luunM  ore  not  tbe  same  ia  all  nccouuU. 
BhUm  the  two  already  meotioned,  we  fiud  Ailr 
lopos,  Nicoth'>e,  Ocyth«H!,  Ocypode,  Ci  Ktiio, 
Aebuloe.  Virgil  places  tbem  io  the  iskodit 
«iO«l  StrophadMi  In  Ionian  Sea  {jRt^  iii^ 
210).  where  ihcy  took  up  tboir  abode  after  they 
iMd  beco  drirea  away  from  Phincus.  Id  tbe 
fanoet  Harpy  monument  recently  bruugbt  from 
Lvcia  to  Englaud,  the  Harpie*  are  represented 
xi'tbe  act  of  oarryiog  off  the  daugbtera  of  Pan- 

UAKCrsa,  a  people  in  the  amy  of  Ariovistus 
(RC.  65).  siipposeu  to  be  the  Mme  as  the  Cha- 
ftfpEjj  nieDtitKiod  by  Ptolemy,  aud  placed  by 
him  in  tbe  Chersonesus  Cimbnca. 

HA«DRf  BAL  ('A<T(5p<n'tfaf),  a  Carthaginian  name, 
probably  aigoifies  one  whose  help  is  Baal.  1. 
^  of  Uannot  a  Oarthaginian  general  b  the 
fir»t  Punie  war.  He  was  one  of  tbe  two  gen- 
mk  dtfeated  Regulua  EC.  256.  In  264  he 
wm  mbC  into  Stefly  wKb  m  large  army,  and  re- 
mainMl  in  tbe  islatid  four  year?.  In  '250  ho 
vii  tuCally  defeated  by  Metellus,  and  was  put 
t»  death  on  bit  return  to  Oarthage. — t.  A 
thaginia.'!,  son  iu-luw  of  Haniilear  Barca,  on 
ahoM  death,  io  229,  be  eucoeedcd  to  tbe  com- 
mod  fa  Spain.  He  abfy  carried  out  tiic  plans 
of  his  father-in-lair  for  extendbg  Uie  Cartha- 
fMMi  duniiuioDS  in  Spain,  and  intrusted  tbe 
^ndaet  of  most  of  his  military  enterprises  to 
Ihe  jmng  Hannibal.  He  fouoded  Mew  Car- 
thage, ttwl  conoliideH  with  the  Romans  the  eel- 
cbrsted  treaty  which  Hxed  the  Iberus  us  the 
bowdary  between  tiie  Otetbaginfaa  and  Roman 
iminioiig.  He  was  assassinated  by  a  plave, 
vbose  master  he  had  put  tu  death  (221),  ami 
«M  soeoeeded  in  tbo  eommaud  1^  HamnaAi. 
— 3.  Si-n  of  Hamilcnr  Barca,  and  brother  of  H:ui- 
Bibsl  When  Uaooibal  set  out  for  Italy  (21b), 
Hstdrabal  waa  left  in  tbe  eommaod  in  Spain, 
•  •  i  there  fouffht  for  some  years  against  tbe 
t«o  bdpioii  Io  207  bo  crowed  tbe  Alps  and 
■trM  iMo  Italy,  io  order  to  aaaiat  Hannibal ; 
bat  he  was  defeated  oo  tbe  Metaurus  by  the 
ttnuls  C.  Claudius  Nero  and  M.  Livius  Salina- 
tcr,  bis  army  was  destroyed,  aod  be  himself  fell 
io  tbe  battle.  Hie  bind  was  cut  off  and  thrown 
into  Harinibal  s  camp. — 4.  One  of  Hannibal's 
officers,  commaoded  tbe  left  wiog  of  the 
(Miagintan  annv  at  tbe  battle  of  CaoM  (216). 
—5  Surnamed  tfu;  Raid  (t'alvus),  commander 

the  Carthagiuiaa  expedition  to  Surdiuia  in 
the  seet^Ki  P«nii«  war,  816.  He  waa  defeated 
bj  the  Roman  pra;tt>r  T.  Manlius,  taken  prisoo- 
•r.  sad  carried  to  Home.— 6b  Son  of  Gisoo,  one 
«f  tbe  Ovthaginian  geoeiiUa  b  Spab  dnring 
tbe  second  Punic  uar.  He  fought  in  Spain 
from  214  to  206.  After  be  and  JIdago  bad  been 
Mated  by  Seipb  b  the  latter  of  these  years, 
b  crossed  over  to  Africa,  where  he  succf.  d.  d 
W  ebtaining  tbe  alliance  of  Sypbaz  by  giving 
Urn  lit  daqghter  Sophooisba  b  marriage.  In 
•■juactioti  with  Syi^ax,  Hasdrubal  carried  oo 
var  sgaiost  Masinis(>a,  but  ho  was  defeated  by 
Sopiu,  who  lauded  iu  Africa  in  204.  He  was 
oadsaaed  to  dorth  lor  his  ill  success  by  the 
flMthagioian  <^ovemment,  but  he  still  cootinued 
n  arms  agaiust  Uie  lUimaas.  Oo  the  arrival 
of  Hannibal  from  Italy  his  sentence  was  revers- 
f'l ;  but  the  popular  feeling  against  him  had  not 
i4Lsid«d,  aoo,  b  order  to  eacape  death  from  bis 


enemies,  be  put  on  eod  to  his  life  by  poiaou.-* 
7.  Oommander  of  the  Cartiianidan  4eet  b  Afii 

ea  iu  2r3,  must  be  distinguifTit  d  fnmi  the  pre- 
ceding.— 8.  Surnamed  tbe  Kid  {U<xdu»\  one  of 
tile  leadera  of  the  party  at  Carthage  UTorabU 
to  jeace  toward  the  cud  of  the  sicond  Punie 
war. — 9.  General  of  tbe  Cartbagiuiana  b  the 
third  Pnnle  war.  'When  tlie  dtr  waa  taken  be 
surrendered  to  Scipio,  who  spare  d  his  life.  Aft-  i 
adorning  Scipio's  triumph,  he  apent  tbe  rest  of 
bis  life  in  Italy. 

HaTKaiDS,  Q.,  a  senator  and  rhetorician  in  th' 
age  of  Auf^uHtus  and  Tiberius,  died  A.D.  26,  il 
the  eijjbiy-uintb  year  of  his  age, 

Htet  i^HUifX  called  Jotkh-as  by  the  Romana 
the  gon(ii»?3  of  youth,  was  a  da!ii,'httT  of  .lupitet 
(Zeus)  and  Juno  (Hera).  She  waited  up>u  tho 
god%  aod  filled  their  cups  with  nectar  before 
Ganymedes  obtained  this  office  -,  and  she  is  fur- 
ther represented  as  asaiaUng  her  mother  June 
(Hera)  in  putting  tbe  boTMa  to  her  eharioti  and 
in  bathing  and  dressing  her  brother  Mars  (Ares). 
She  married  Hercules  after  be  was  received 
among  tbe  gods,  and  bore  to  bras  two  aona,  Al- 
exiurc's  and  Anticetus.  Later  traditions  repre- 
sent her  as  a  divinity  who  had  it  in  her  power 
to  make  aged  persons  yoimg  agoia  At  Rome 
there  were  several  temples  of  Juventos.  She 
is  even  said  to  have  had  a  chapel  en  tbe  Capi- 
tol before  the  temple  of  Jupiter  was  built  there 

Hebbouauus.    Vid.  EauaoMAOca. 

Hebron  ('ECpoc,  XfCptJi"  'E6^v(«f :  now  El- 
Khidil),  a  city  iu  tbe  Boulb  of  Judaa,  as  old  as 
the  times  of  the  patriarchs,  aod  tbe  first  capital 
of  the  kingdom  of  David,  who  reigned  tbera 
seven  aod  a  half  years  as  king  of  Judah  only. 

HBaua  (*£6pof  :  now  ifanVxa).  tbe  principal 
river  in  'nji-nce.  rises  in  the  mouutaias  of  Sco- 
uiius  aod  lihodope,  flows  first  southeast  aod 
then  sonthweet,  beeomea  oa^^ble  for  amaller 
vessels  lit  IMiilippopuli?,  and  for  larger  oues  at 
HodriouopoUs,  aod  ^lls  into  the  n^-gfflp  Sea 
near  iBnoe,  after  formbg  by  another  brandi  an 
estuary  called  STCxiomu  Lacob.  The  Uebrus 
was  celebrated  b  Greek  legends.  On  its  banks 
Orpheus  was  tern  to  pieces  by  the  Tliracion 
women;  and  it  is  frcquoutly  mentioned  iu  con- 
nection with  the  worship  of  Racchus  (Dioiiysuf  ) 

Hecakbob  ('Exm'pjT/).  1.  iJaughtcr  of  Uoreo-s, 
and  one  of  the  Hyperborean  maidens,  who  were 
believed  to  have  introduced  tbe  worship  of 
Diana  (Artemis)  bto  Delos. — 2.  A  surname  of 
Diana  (Artemia),  aignifying  the  goddeea  who 
hits  at  a  distance. 

ilioALK  ('EcaAn),  a  pour  old  woman,  who  hos- 
pitably reeeiTed  TheieiM  when  be  had  gune 
out  for  the  purpt)sc  of  killing  the  Maratbonian 
bull  She  TOwed  to  offer  to  Jupitor  (ZeiM)  a 
saorifiee  for  the  aafe  return  of  tbe  hero;  but  aa 
she  died  before  his  return,  Theseus  ordained 
that  tbe  inhabitants  of  the  Attio  totrapolis  should 
offer  a  aaorifiee  to  her  aod  Jointer  (Zeus)  Hee* 
alus,  or  Hecolcius. 

[Hecam£de  {^V.Kaftti6j)),  daughter  of  Arsinous, 
taken  prisoner  by  Achilles^  when  be  captured 
the  island  of  Tanedot:  aba  baeame  the  abra 
of  Nestor.J 

HKCAT.ADS  ('ExaraZof).  1.  Of  Miletus^  one  of 
the  earliest  and  most  distinguished  Greak  hia- 
torians  and  gct^rnplicrs.  He  was  tlie  son  of 
Uegesander,  oud  beWugeU  to  a  very  aucicut  aud 
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illastrious  familjr.  W«'  have  <>uly  a  few  paitic- 
tllars  of  his  hfe.  In  B.C.  5ou  he  pndeHvored  to 
diMuadc  Lia  couulryaico  from  revoltit^  from 
IIm  Persians;  and  «b«o  this  adTioe  vat  disre 
garded,  ho  gave  them  some  seneible  counsel  re- 
apectiug  the  cuuduct  of  tlie  war,  which  was  also 
Dfgleeted.  Prariooi  to  thit^  'Bteatrnm  hmi  tm- 
ited  Kg^ypt  and  many  other  countries.  He  sur- 
vived the  Persian  wars,  and  appear  a  to  have 
rfied  aboot         Se  wrote  two  worln:  1.  Ilt- 

oiodo^  y^f,  or  T[epir',yTji7ir,  divided  iuto  two  parts, 
one  of  which  contained  a  description  of  Europe, 
and  the  other  of  Ana,  %ypt>  and  Libya.  Both 
parta  wara  mbdtfidad  irit  >  str.alU  r  sections, 
which  are  sometimes  quoted  under  their  re- 
spective names,  such  as  Hellespoutus,  'dec.  2. 
TtvtaXryiai  or  'laropiat,  in  four  books,  contained 
an  account  of  the  poetical  fables  and  trnditioiis 
of  the  Greeks.  Uis  work  on  geooraphy  was 
the  more  imporlaiit»  m  it  erobomedtM  results 
of  his  numerous  travels.  He  also  corrected 
and  improved  tbe  map  of  the  earth  drawn  up 
Vjr  AiTAXiMAirDni.  Herodotos  knew  the  works 
of  Heciitajus  well,  and  frequently  controverts 
bis  opinions.  HccatcBus  wroto  in  the  Ionic  diar 
lect  in  a  pure  and  simple  style.  Tbe  fragments 
of  bis  worka  are  collected  by  Klnuseu,  llecatm 
Miteaii  Fraffmrnta,  Berlin,  1831,  niid  bv  C.  and 
Tlu  Midler,  Fratj.  Hut.  Grac^  Paris, '  1841.— 
2.  Of  Abdera,  a  contemporary  of  Alexander  the 
Great  and  Ptolemy,  the  sun  of  Lngus,  appears 
to  have  accompanied  the  former  on  his  Asiatic 
expedition.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  skeptic 
Pynho,  is  himself  /inlled  n  pliilosopiier, 

critic,  and  grammarian.  In  the  reign  of  tbe 
first  Ptolemy  he  travelled  tip  the  Nile  as  fiv  as 
Thebo8.  lie  was  the  author  of  several  works, 
of  which  the  most  important  were,  1.  A  Histo- 
ry of  Egypt  2.  A  work  on  tbe  Hyperboreans. 
8.  A  history  of  the  Jew%  frequently  referred  to 
by  Josephus  and  other  aoeleiit  writers.  This 
work  was  declared  spurious  by  Origen  :  modera 
criticfl  are  divided  in  their  opinions. 

Hkcatk  {'V.KiiTi]),  ft  mysterious  divinity,  com- 
inonly  represented  as  a  daughter  of  Per8a:us  or 
Perses  and  Astoria,  sad  heoee  called  Perseis. 
She  is  also  described  an  a  daughter  of  Jupiter 
(Zeitt)  and  Ceres  (Demeteri  or  of  Jupiter  (2^us) 
and  Pheraa  or  Jnno  (Hera),  or  of  Latooa  (Leto) 
or  Tartarus.   Homer  does  not  mention  her. 
Aeoording  to  tbe  most  genuine  traditions,  she 
appears  to  have  been  an  ancient  Thraciuu  di- 
vinity, and  a  Titan,  who  ruled  is  kewrcB,  on 
the  earth,  and  iu  the  sea,  bestowing  on  mortaU 
wealth,  victorj',  wisdom,  good  luck  to  sailors  j 
and  hunters,  and  prosperity  to  youth  sad  to  the 
flocks  of  cattle.    She  was  the  only  one  among 
the  Titans  who  retained  this  power  under  the 
rule  of  Jupiter  f  ZeusV  and  she  wss  honored 
all  the  immortal  gods.   The  ext«n?ive  power 
possessed  by  Hecate  was  pn^bably  the  reason 
that  she  was  sohsequently  identified  iHtii  sev- 
eral other  divinities,  and  at  length  became  a 
mystic  ^ddess,  to  whom  m^'steries  were  cele- 
brated m  Samothrace  and  m  .^Igina.   In  the 
Homeric  hymn  to  Ceres  (Demeter)  she  is  rep^ 
resented  as  taking  an  active  part  in  the  Bcnrch 
after  Proserpina  (Persephone),  and  wheu  the 
latter  was  found,  as  remainbg  with  her  as  her 
attendant  and  companion.     Vid.  p.  248,  n.  Slie 
thus  became  a  deity  of  the  lower  world,  and  is  i 
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described  in  this  capacity  ■■  a  ttighty  and  i» 

midable  divinity.  In  consequence  of  her  bwg 
identified  with  other  divuiilies,  she  ii  itid  to 
have  been  Seleoe  or  Lima  in  heaven,  Aitwh 
or  Diniia  in  earth,  and  Persephone  or  P^o^«^ 
piua  iu  the  lower  world.  *  Being  thus,  as  it  vc^ 
a  three-fold  goddess,  she  is  dsssribsd  vilk  Am 
bodies  or  three  heads,  the  one  of  a  horse,  the 
second  of  a  do2,  and  tbe  third  of  a  lioa  Heoee 
her  epithets  fkr^emSmmt  JWorm$,  TVieejn,  Ae. 
From  !)•  r  being  an  udmuS  divinity,  she  etm« 
to  be  regarded  as  a  spectral  beb|,  vrho  sent  st 
night  all  kinds  of  demons  and  terrible  phsotom 
fioin  the  lower  Wi>rld,  who  taught  sorcery  vai 
witchcraft,  and  dwelt  at  places  where  two  rosdi 
crossed,  on  tombs,  and  near  tbe  blotxi  vf  rnvf 
dered  persons.  She  herself  wandered  tboul 
with  the  souls  of  the  dead,  and  her  approtch 
was  announced  by  the  whining  and  bovlug  of 
dogSL  At  Athens  tiiere  were  verj  msny  nsdl 
statues  or  pynibolical  representations  of  Hecate 
(iKUTaia)f  placed  before  or  in  houses,  sad  «s 
spots  where  two  loads  grossed  t  it  weald  imsi 
Ihat  people  consulted  such  Ilccatxa  as  oraiki 
At  toe  dose  of  every  month  dishes  with  food 
were  set  out  Smt  ber  and  other  averten  of  evil 
at  tbe  points  whm  two  roads  crossed ;  and  tkii 
food  was  consumed  by  poor  people.  The  m- 
rifices  offered  to  \un-  ooosisted  ol  dogs,  boeej, 
and  black  Hunale  lambs. 

HECATOJf.fus  {'EKOTofivur),  king  or  dynast  ol 
Caria  in  the  reigu  of  Ai-taxerxes  III.  He  left 
three  sons,  Maussolni^  Idrieos^  and  Pizedarai, 
all  of  whom,  in  their  turn,  encrccded  him  is  Ike 
sovereignty ;  and  two  daughters,  Artemisia  «d 
Ada.  • 

[IIf;c.\TOMroLi.s  {'EKuro/iiTohc,  I  hamM 
one  hundred  citiet),  appellation  of  the  idM 
Crete,  from  the  one  hundred  cities  it  ia»  ■&! 
to  have  had  in  ancient  times.] 

HECATOMPfLOS  ('E/tarf'i/im'Xof,  I  e,  Assuif 
one  hundred  ffaUa).  1.  An  epithet  of  Tbebes  is 
Egypt  Vid,  THEBiK. — 2.  A  city  in  the  middle 
of  Parthia,  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  stadia  or 
one  hundred  and  thirty-three  liomao  miles  fram 
the  OospisB  Pvin;  enlarged  by  Seltnsa^  mi 
afterward  oMdkjthe  Partkiaokiq|Sssanfd 
residence. 

Hiolnm  (*Ecifnnr).  a  Stoic  philosopher,  s  ns> 
tive  of  Rliodes,  studied  under  Paoatius,  and 
wrote  numerous  works,  all  of  which  are  iosL 

Hecatonnk.*%i  ('E«aTwvi7<yoi :  now  Mothtdt^)^ 
a  group  of  small  i;ilandB,  between  Lesbos  and 
the  coa!*t  of  AS^A'is,  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Adramyttium.  The  Dame, 
one  htmdnd  inland*,  was  lodsflttite ;  the  real 
number  was  reckoned  by  some  at  twenty,  by 
others  at  forty.  Strabo  derives  the  name, 
from  Imrriv,  one  bimdrsd,  bn(  flvn  *EMrtfy  s 
surname  of  Apollo. 

HaoToa  ('Earup),  the  chief  hero  of  the  Tro- 
jans fn  their  war  with  the  (Freehs,  wss  tbe 
eldest  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  the  buihsod 
of  Andromache,  and  father  of  Scamaodrius.  He 
fought  with  the  bravest  of  tiie  Orsdts,  ssd  si 
length  slew  Patroclus,  the  friend  of  Acbilles. 
The  death  of  his  friend  roused  Achilles  to  tbs 
fight.  The  other  Trojans  fled  before  him  idio 
the  city.  Hector  ahMM  remained  without  tbe 
walls,  tbourrh  his  parents  implored  him  to  re 
torn ;  but  when  be  saw  AchUies  bis  heart  fail 
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•a  him,  and  he  took  to  flight  Hiriee  did  b« 
n&c«  rotuid  the  city,  pursued  by  the  snri  ft  fitt- 
ed Achillea,  and  th«o  f«U  pierc«d  bjr  AobiUca'c 
•pcftr.  AeiuUea  ti«d  Heotm'a  body  to  bU  ohar- 
ioi,  and  thus  dragged  him  into  the  camp  of  the 
Qraelu :  bat  laWr  tndatwiM  relate  that  h«  firct 
^Ktfg&d  the  tiody  thrioe  ■romid  tho  %aib  of 
IKnM.  At  the  corniDand  of  Jupiter  (Zeus), 
AdMllca  attrreadorod  the  body  to  the  prayer*  of 
Priam,  who  faoried  it  at  Troy  with  great  pitnp. 
Hector  is  oue  of  the  noblest  cooc«-'ption8  of  the 
Iliad  Heia  the  great  bulwark  of  Troy,  and 
•vtn  Adiillea  trembka  wbea  be  appitNMhca 
him.  He  hm  n  prcj^eutimeot  of  the  full  of  hh 
eouotfy.  but  be  peiaeveree  in  bia  heroic  retiat- 
aaee,  prefcrring  death  to  efaiTer^  ad  dtaf^raeei 
Bebiiles  these  virtues  of  a  wamor,  he  is  distin- 
guiabed  also  by  tboae  of  a  man :  bia  heart  ia 
open  l»  the  gentle  llaaliiigt  of  a  aoo,  a  hwbaod, 
and  a  fiither. 

HaotaA  ('Eadfif),  daughter  of  Dy  mas  in 
ntygia^  «f  Otaacw^  Irnig  of  Thraee.  8tie 
was  the  wife  of  Priam,  kint^  of  Troy,  t»)  whom 
ahfa  bore  Heetoiv  Paris,  i>eiphobu8,  Ueletius, 
Ommadn,  and  maay  eiber  eUldrea  On  the 
capture  of  Troy,  she  was  cariied  awny  as  a 
elave  by  the  Greeks.  According  to  the  tragedy 
•f  Euripidea,  which  beara  her  name,  abe  was 
carried  by  the  Greeka  to  Cher84>neflU8,  B!)d 
there  aaw  her  daughter  Polyxena  sacrificed. 
On  ttM  Mune  daj  the  wares  of  the  sea  washed 
on  the  coast  the  body  of  her  last  son  {\>lvdoru8. 
who  Imd  been  murdered  by  Polyinestor,  iciog  of 
the  Thraeian  Chersoneaua,  to  whose  care  he 
had  been  intrusted  by  Priam.  Hecuba  tliere- 
upoo  killed  the  children  of  Polymestor,  ond  tore 
out  the  eyes  of  their  futher.  AgmmemDon  ]>ar- 
dooedht  r  the  crime,  aud  Polymestor  prophoriit-d 
that  abe  siiuuld  be  metamorphosed  into  a  she 
do^andabeiild  leap  into  the  aca  at  a  place  called 
Cyoossema.  It  was  added  that  the  inhabifnnls 
ol  Thrace  endeavored  tu  stone  her,  but  that  &he 
waa  metamorphosed  into  a  d<^,  and  in  this  form 
bowled  throuf^h  the  country  for  n  long  time. 
According  to  other  accounts  she  v>'a»  given  as 
a  aliive  to  U  tysses,  aud  io  deapair  leape<l  into 
thta  Ueilespont;  or,  h*Au{^  anxious  to  die,  abe 
ottered  such  invectives  aguiual  the  Greeks,  that 
thn  wamota  pat  her  to  death,  and  called  the 
place  where  abe  waa  buried  Cynoaaama,  with 
reference  to  her  impudent  inveetivea. 

Uinf  Lira  MoNA  ('HiK/Xctov). a  raogeof  moant- 
aim  in  ikaotia,  west  of  the  Cepbiaua 

Hi oi^Loa  {'HAvXoc),  son  of  Melicertus,  was  a 
native  of  Samoa  or  of  Athena,  and  an  epigram- 
uMOio  poetk  Klereo  of  bia  epigrama  are  io  the 
Qtw^  Aa/kfilogY.  He  waa  a  contemporary 
aad  rivni  of  C^machus,  and  lived,  therefore, 
nbont  tbe  niddU  of  the  third  eeatury  BXX 

(Hnsnatua^  a  eelabrated  performer  tn  flw 
Ijrre  ill  the  time  of  Doraitian  (Juv.,  vi.,  382).] 

iHaoauSoHva  ('Uyl^of^  1.  An  Athenian 
offaer,  aent  to  protest  Manttnen  fipom  tile  threat- 
aoed  attack  of  EpaminonJas,  B.C.  262 — '2.  On<^ 
of  Aleaandei'a  offioera,  who  acoompaoied  him 
iBloAab»«idMriab«lattbebnltl«of  Arbela.] 

HiniMON  {'Hytjfiup),  of  Thasos,  a  poet  of  the 
•U  aonMlj  nt  Athena,  but  more  celelnrated  for 
hie  pnrodica,  of  wbieb  kind  of  poetry  be  wae  Hie 
iovtntor.  He  was  nicknamed  ♦o«Vf  o"  account 
otfiuafondneaaiiur  that  kind  of  pulae.  He  lived 


ip  the  time  of  the  Felopoonesian  war;  and  V«« 
(wrody  of  the  Oi^a%  ioinachia  waa  the  pieo4  to 
whieh  the  Atheniana  were  iiatcning  when  tlie 
newa  waa  brought  to  them  in  the  tMatre  of  the 
desti  iiction  of  the  expedition  to  Sioily. 

HioiMOMK  (  Uyq^MMf  )^  the  leader  or  ruler,  ia 
tbe  MUM  «f  OM  of  Adieniia  Obaritea  ot 
Graeaa.  HaMmooe  wasi  also  a  surnamo  gf 
Diana  (Arteme)at  Sparta  and  in  Arcadia. 

[Un»uniun4B  {^Hyijaavdpida^),  a  SpaHaa 
naval  commander  during  the  Peloponnesiao 
war,  defeated  the  Athenuoi  fleet  off  Oropus, 
bat  did  not  fellow  np  bia  victory  by  attacking 
Athens.] 

Hftoiallmx  (H/vaMvai),  an  hiatorian  of 
AlamdrM,  ia  and  to  baTo  been  tihe  real  nolhov 

of  the  work  called  TVoica,  which  went  under  tht 
name  of  Oephalon  or  Cepbalion.  He  appean 
to  be  the  mraa  aa  Hm  Hcgeiianax  who  waa 

aent  by  Aotiochus  the  Great  as  one  of  hit  es* 
vova  to  the  Komaos  io  li.O.  196  and  19S. 
OMOAa  ('Hynclof).   1.  Of  HagneeiA,  a  ibefc> 

oriciau  and  historian,  lived  about  B.C.  290,  and 
wrote  the  biatury  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Ha 
waa  regarded  or  some  aa  the  founder  of  that 
degenerate  »tyle  of  compoeitioo  which  bore  the 
name  of  the  Asiatic  Uis  own  style  was  deati> 
tute  of  all  vi^or  aud  dignity,  ancl  wat  narked 
chiefly  by  childish  conceits  aud  minute  pretti* 
nesses. — 2.  Of  Salamis,  supposed  by  some  to 
have  been  tl)e  author  of  the  Cyprian  poem, 
which,  on  better  authority,  ia  ascribed  to  Sti» 
sinus. — 3.  A  Cyrenaie  philosopher,  who  lived  at 
Alexandrea  in  the  time  of  the  Plolemiea.  pei^ 
haps  about  B.C.  200.  He  wrote  a  work  con- 
tiiioing  duch  gloomy  descriptions  of  hutuim  mis* 
ery  tiiat  it  drove  maaj  pofions  to  commit  sni- 
fid*' ,  hence  he  was  siirnnnic<i  Pcinthanatot 
{WtLaiOuvaTo^).  He  was,  in  con-'cquencc,  for 
bidden  to  teach  by  Ptolemy. 

li&ofisiAS  {^WjTiaiai)  and  Hkoias  ('II)7af),two 
Greek  statuaries,  whom  many  scholars  identify 
with  oue  another.  They  live<i  at  the  perioil  im- 
mediately preceding  that  of  Phidias.  The  chief 
work  of  Hegesiaa  waa  tbo  statues  of  Castor  aud 
Pollux,  which  are  supposed  to  be  the  same  as 
those  which  now  ataou  on  the  atain  leadiag  to 
the  CapitoL 

HfioK8l.tua  (Hyfotvovc),  of  Pergamum,  the 
auooeaaor  of  Evaoder  and  the  immMiate  prede* 
cesaor  of  Gameadea  in  the  chair  of  the  Acade* 
my,  flourished  txhoni  B.C.  185. 

HKOKairroa  ('HyTotrrTrof).  1.  An  Athenian 
orator,  and  a  contemporary  of  Demoathenea,  to 
whose  political  party  he  belonged.  Tbo  gram- 
mariana  aaeribe  to  him  the  oration  en  Haloue- 
aus,  whieh  baa  eome  down  to  us  under  the  nama 
of  I)('ino9thone«. — 2.  A  poet  of  the  new  come- 
dy, flouriahed  about  B.a  300.— 8.  A  Oreek  hia- 
torian of  Meeybema,  wrote  an  aeooont  of  llui 
peninsula  of  Pallene. 

IlKGieirYLA  ('HyiiotirvAv),  daughter  of  OloriM, 
king  of  TlinMe,  and  wifis  of  Ifiltiadee. 

[JIkoksistratih  (^\\',r,a!G7f)a-ri,r).  1.  Natural 
8«>D  of  Piaiatratua,  mode  by  his  father  tyrant  of 
SigeuoL— 9. 8oo  of  AHalagoraa  of  Samoa,  eame 
before  the  battlo  of  Myc;i!.»  oti  an  oinbii-Hsv  to 
the  Spartan  king  Leotyobidca  from  the  Saniioua 
to  treat  for  the  Vbenition  ol  bia  ooontrymeo 
from  the  Persian  yoke] 

HjKoiAa.    Vid.  HaitBaiaa. 
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HicLEN'A  {'E7.h'Tj),  daughter  of  Jupiter  (Zeus) 
lod  Leda,  md  sister  uf  Castor  and  Tollux  (the 
Oioseari).  She  was  of  surposfling  beauty.  In 
her  youth  »be  was  carried  off  by  Theseus  und 
Piritbous  to  Attica.  Wheo  Theaeus  wua  ab- 
sent in  Hades,  Castor  and  Pollux  undertook  ao 
expeiiitiun  (o  Attica,  to  liberate  their  sister. 
Athcus  \vii8  taken,  Helen  delivered,  und  JCtlirn, 
the  mother  of  Theseus,  made  prisouer,  uud  cur- 
ried M  a  almvo  of  Helen  to  Sparta.  According 
to  some  accouQta,  she  bore  to  Theseus  a  duui,'b- 
ter,  Ipbigenia.  Ou  her  return  home  she  was 
■ooght  io  marriage  by  the  noblest  chiefs  from 
all  parts  of  Greece.  She  chose  Menelaus  for 
ber  huabaod,  and  became  by  him  the  mother  of 
Harnrione.  Bhe  w«t  rabiequeDtly  aedneed  and 
earrted  off  by  Paris  to  Troy.  For  details,  t'/(/. 
Pabv  and  Mbnklaus.  The  Oreek  chiefs  who 
Imd  be«n  her  suitors  retolred  to  revenge  ber 
abduction,  and  accordingly  sailed  against  Troy. 
Honce  arose  the  celebrated  Trojan  war,  which 
lasted  leti  years.  During  the  course  of  the  war 
•he  13  represented  as  showing  great  sympathy 
with  the  Greeks.  After  the  death  of  Paris  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  war,  she  married  his  broth- 
er Deiphobua.  On  the  capture  of  Troy,  which 
she  is  said  to  have  favored,  she  betrayed  De- 
iphobua to  the  Greeks,  and  became  reconciled 
to  MeoeUm.  whom  ehe  aeeompaiiied  to  Sparta. 
Here  she  lived  with  him  for  some  years  in  peace 
and  bappiDeas ;  and  here,  acoordiug  to  Uomer, 
Telemadina  found  ber  lolemniaing  the  mar- 
riage of  her  daughter  Hermione  with  Xeuptulc- 
mus.  The  accounts  of  Helen's  death  differ. 
Aooording  to  the  prophecy  of  Proteus  in  tbe 
Odyssey,  Menelaus  and  Helen  wera  not  to  die, 
but  the  gods  wore  Ir)  conduct  Ihetn  to  Elysium. 
Others  relate  that  she  and  Menelaus  were  buried 
at  Therapue  in  Lucooia,  wbere  their  tomb  was 
seen  by  Pausanias.  Others,  attain,  r<  l:it(*,  lliat 
after  the  death  of  Menelaus  she  was  driven  out 
of  Peloponnesus  by  the  sods  of  tbe  latter  and 
fled  to  Rhodes,  wuerc  she  was  tied  to  a  tree 
and  strangled  bv  Polyxo:  the  Kbodiaita  ex- 
piated the  erime  oy  dedieatioff  a  temple  to  her 
under  tbe  lUUnq  of  Helena  DLiidi  itis.  Accord- 
ioig  to  another  tradition  she  mai  ried  Achilles  in 
tbe  island  of  Leucc,  and  bore  bim  a  son,  Eupho- 
rioa  Tlie  Egyptian  priests  told  Herodotus  that 
Helen  never  went  U>  Trov,  but  that  when  Paris 
reached  Egypt  with  iiel(.'n  on  his  way  to  Troy, 
•he  was  detained  by  Proteus,  king  of  Egypt; 
and  that  she  was  rcstureil  to  Menelaus  when  he 
visited  Egypt  in  search  of  her  after  the  Trojan 
war,  finding  that  she  bad  never  been  at  Troy. 

Helena,  Flavu  JCua.  1.  The  mother  of 
Coostautine  tbe  Greats  When  her  husband 
Oooetutitte  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Oasar 
by  Dincletiaij.  A.D.  202,  ho  wan  compelled  to 
repudiate  bis  wife,  to  make  waY  for  Theodora, 
the  alep-diild  of  Hasrimianos  HereuUiu.  Sub- 
•equeotly,  when  ber  sou  Buccceded  to  the  pur- 
ple, Helena  was  treated  with  marked  distino- 
tiou.  and  received  the  title  of  Augusta.  She 
died  about  828.  She  was  a  Christian,  and  is 
said  to  have  discovered  at  Jerusalem  the  sep- 
ulchre of  our  Lord,  together  with  the  wood  of 
the  true  cross.— 9.  Daughter  of  Constantine  the 
Great  and  Fausto,  married  her  eouain  JuUao  tbe 
Apostate  856,  and  died  360. 
^Ona  CEJUw).  1.  (Now  JMtromm)  a 
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small  and  rocky  island  between  the  south  of 
Attica  and  Oeo«»  formerly  oaUed  Craoae.— 1 
Tbe  later  name  of  Illibbuus  m  GanL 

H£lknus  {'E?^vo().  1.  Son  of  Priim  sal 
I  Hecuba,  was  celebrated  for  his  prophetic  pov> 
ers,  and  also  fought  against  (be  Greeks  in  the 
Trojan  war.  In  Homer  we  have  no  further 
particulars  about  Helenus;  but  in  later  tradi- 
tions he  is  said  to  have  deserted  his  couutrr- 
men  and  joined  the  Qrewhi  There  are  like- 
wise various  accounts  respecting  his  desertioa 
of  the  Trojans.  According  to  some,  be  did  it 
ofhiaown  accord;  aooordiqf  to  odunra,  he  was 
ensnared  by  Ulysses,  who  was  anxious  to  ot- 
tttiu  his  prophecy  reapectiog  tbe  fim  of  Troj. 
(Mier%  again,  ralala  that,  on  the  deatii  of  Vuw, 
Helenas  und  Deiplinbus  eoutonded  for  the  pos- 
session of  iielena»  and  that  Helenus  being  can* 
quered,  fled  to  Momt  Ida,  where  he  was  takes 

erisooer  by  tbe  Qreeks.  After  tbe  fall  of  Troy 
e  fell  to  the  share  of  Pyrrhus.  He  foretold  Py^ 
rfaos  the  sufferings  which  awaited  the  Greeks 
who  returned  home  by  sea,  and  prevailed  upon 
him  to  return  by  laud  to  Epirua^  After  tbe 
death  of  Pyrrhus  lie  received  a  portion  of  th« 
Country,  and  married  Andromache,  by  whom 
he  became  the  father  of  Cestrinus.*  Whet 
iEncas,  in  his  wanderings,  arrived  in  Epiros,  he 
was  hospitably  reeeiTed  by  Heleana,  tdbe  alM 
foretold  him  the  future  events  of  his  lile. — 2 
iSon  of  Pyrrhus,  luag  of  Kpims,  by  Lanassa, 
daughter  of  Afpithodea  He  aeeompanied  hii 
father  to  Italy  B.C.  280,  and  was  with  him 
when  Pyrrhus  perished  at  Argos,  272.  H« 
then  fell  into  the  hands  of  Antigoous  Gonalss, 
who,  however,  sent  him  back  in  safety  to  Epirus. 
— [s.  Sou  of  (£nop%  a  Qreek,  alaia  li»f  lieetor 
belore  Troy.j 

HKulMand  Hkuadeb  {'HXiddui  and  'Ham- 
i^/f).  the  sous  and  daughters  of  Helios  (the  Sun). 
The  uiuuc  Hiliade*  is  *giveu  especially  to  Fkar 
et/iuM,  LampeHot  and  PMs;  tae  daagEktaie  ef 
Helios  and  tno  nymph  Clymeoe,  and  the  sisters 
of  Phatithon.  Tboy  bewailed  tbe  death  of  their 
brother  PhaBtbon  eo  bitterly  on  Ike  hmktU 
the  Eridauus,  that  the  gods,  in  compassiaib 
changed  tbem  into  poplar-ireea  and  theu  ten 
into  amber.    F?dl  fiuoA.N(;a. 

[Hkuoaon  {'ETuKiiup),  mm  of  Anteoor,  and 
husband  of  Laodice  ;  be  la  iaid  to  have  fonaded 
Patavium  in  Itily.] 

Heuce  {'EMKfj),  daughter  of  Lyeaoo,  was 
beloved  by  Jupiter  (Zeus),  but  Juno  (Hera),  out 
of  jealousy,  metamorphosed  her  into  a  she-bear, 
whereupon  Juftfter  (Zeus)  plaeed  ber  amoqg  the 
stars  under  the  name  of  the  Great  Bear. 

RiuoL  {'EaUij:  'EJuimvios,  'EXixevf),  L 
The  aneient  eapital  of  Aehaia,  aaid  to  hare  been 
foundod  by  Ion,  possessed  a  celebrated  temple 
of  Is'eptune  (Poseidon),  which  was  reipurded  as 
tlie  great  Banetoaiy  of^  tbe  AehMB  reee.  Eat 
ice  was  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake  together 
with  Bura.  B.C.  873.  The  earth  sunk  deep  into 
the  ground,  and  the  place  on  which  thedtieB 
stood  was  aver  afterward  covered  by  the  sea. 
— 2.  An  ancient  town  in  Tbceial^i  whiflh 
diijippeared  in  early  tim«a. 

HelIcon  ('EA(kuv),  aon  cf  AeeiMt  a  edehm' 
ted  artist.    Vid.  Acesas. 

UaiiooN  {'EMkuv  :  now  Helicon,  FaUBO-Buni, 
Turk.  Zagora),  a  eelebiated  mnga  of 
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m  Bdsnlim  iMtwMB  tlM  Ldkt  Oojptk  and  the 

Coiuitliiau  Gulf,  waa  covered  with  snow  the 
grvAt«r  part  of  the  year,  aod  posseasod  many 
ronuntic  ntTioet  and  lovely  TaUeys.  Uelioon 
wa»Mered  to  ApoUd  and  the  MuMl^  the  latter 
v{  whom  are  heot*;  cull«il  'K'/.iKuvtai  napOtvoi 
and  'EuKuvtudeg  w^i^ai  by  the  Greek  poct«, 
and  Hetieomadm  and  MeUeonidet  by  the  Homan 
poeta.  Here  sprung  the  colebnitod  fouutaius 
of  the  Hubes,  AuANijfrir  uod  HirpocaEMK.  At 
Hie  feimtaio  of  Uippocrene  was  a  grove  Mored 
to  the  Musee.  whioh  was  adomod  with  some  of 
the  fioeet  worka  of  art  Ou  the  elopea  aud  iu 
the  vall^  of  the  moontains  grew  maoy  me- 
(liciual  plant*,  which  may  havt;  i^'ivcn  OLcasion 
to  the  worship  of  Apollo  as  the  healing  god. 

[UcuxuB,  a  OenAaor,  tHaiii  at  the  uuptials  of 
Piritbous.] 

HKLiOudRts  (  HAi^dupOf).  1.  An  Atheman 
wmamed  Pericgftet  (Ileptjyyqnvf),  probably  liv- 
ed about  B.C.  164,  aod  wrote  a  description  of 
the  works  of  art  iu  the  Acn>p>H!j  at  Athens. 
Ihis  Work  waa  one  of  the  autiiontica  for  Tlin^  's 
woniDt  of  the  Greek  artists. — 2.  A  rhetorician 
at  Ronic  iu  tlic  lime  of  Augustus,  whom  Horace 
ffleuti<>Oii  as  the  companiou  of  his  journey  to 
Jhadiaiimi  i,  fi,  8,  S.)— a.  A  Stoio  phi- 

1' ^  pln  r  at  Kome,  who  became  a  delator  in  the 
ra^  of  2<iero.  (Juv,  SaL,  i.,  33.J — i.  A  rheto- 
rioiiB,  and  priTSta  aceretary  to  the  Emperor 
Ha>irian. — 5.  Of  SoMaa  in  Syria,  lived  about 
the  end  of  the  fourth  eentury  of  our  em,  aod 
«u  bishop  of  Trioea  in  Thessaly.  Before  he 
vai  Uiode  bishop  he  wrote  a  ruuiauce  iu  ton 
books,  entitled  jtthiopica,  because  the  scene  of 
the  beginning  aud  the  eud  of  the  story  is  laid  in 
iEtbiopia.  lliis  work  has  come  down  to  VB, 
M)d  i-s  fur  giipcrior  U)  the  other  Greek  romances. 
U  relatis  the  luvea  of  Theageues  aud  Chariclea. 
Ikoogh  deficient  in  thoaa  eharaeterktiea  of 
DVKlera  fiction  which  appeal  to  the  universal 
ipipathtes  of  our  nature,  the  romance  of  Ueli- 
edom  »  interealin^  on  aeoount  of  the  rapid 
•neeeKioo  of  strange  and  not  alt^gothcr  im- 
|>obahle  adveotorea,  the  maov  aod  various 
charactere  introdueed,  and  ^he  beaotiftd  eeenea 
descnbed.  Tbo  language  is  simple  aod  ele- 
gant The  best  editions  are  by  Mitacherlich,  in 
bit  iicripior<*  Orceei  Erotici,  Ar^entorat^  1798, 
lad  by  Cora^  Paris,  1804.— 6.  Of  Larissa,  the 
iiithf-r  of  a  short  work  on  optics,  still  extant, 
cbivdy  taken  from  Kuclid'A  Opitcs :  edited  by 
MaMaii,  Fbtor,  1758. 

HtLIOOABALl'S.     Vtd.  Elaoabali's. 

UauoPOLis  ('HAtov  ituXis  or  'H?.iov:ro/it(,  i. 
Ik  OUw  of  ik§  am).  1.  (H«bk  Baalatbt  now 
JliaQd^  ruins),  a  celebrated  city  of  Syria,  a 
lUif  leaft  of  the  worship  of  Baal,*one  of  whose 
mbob  waa  the  am,  and  whom  the  Oreeka 
MMtMed  with  Apollo,  as  well  as  with  Jupiter 
^Mi):  henoe  toe  Greek  name  of  the  city. 
WMh  the  wonlnp  of  Baal,  bore  as  elsewhere, 
VIS  associated  that  of  A^tarte,  whom  the 
Qrwk«  identified  with  Venus  (Aphro<lit*»).  It 
VM  situated  iu  tlie  middle  of  Ccrlc-Syria,  at 
Mm  western  foot  of  Anti-Libanus,  ou  a  rising 
pwiod  at  the  northeastern  extremity  of  a  large 
pleio  which  reaches  almost  to  the  sea,  aod 
vladi  is  wdl  watered  hf  the  Bhrar  Leooles 
(iK)W  K'ahr  el  Kasimii/fh),  near  whose  sources 
Hdiopolis  waa  built ;  the  sourcea  of  the  Orootee 


alao  are  not  fiu*  north  of  the  iStf.    The  titun- 

tion  of  Ueliopulls  necessarily  mode  it  a  place 
of  great  conmiercial  importance,  as  it  was  oo 
the  direit  rood  from  Egypt  aod  the  Red  Sea, 
and  alao  from  Tjrra  to  Svrio,  Asia  Minor,  utul 
Europe;  and  hence,  prt>bal)ly,  llio  w.';i!th  of  the 
city,  to  which  its  ruina  still  Uur  wiiuebs.  We 
know,  however,  very  little  of  its  history.  It 
was  mad»»  a  Roman  colony  by  the  name  of 
Culooia  Julia  Augusta  Felix  lleliopoUtaoa,  luid 
colonised  by  veterana  of  the  fifth  and  dgfath 
legions,  under  Aiigtistus.  Antoninus  Pius  built 
the  great  temple  of  Jupiter  (».  Uiud},  of 
whi^  the  niina  etiU  exbt;  and  therm  are  med- 
als which  show,  in  addition  to  other  testimony, 
that  it  waa  favored  by  aeveral  of  the  later  em- 
perofB.  jftll  Hm  anating  rums  are  of  the  Ro- 
man period,  and  most  of  tliem  probably  of  hiter 
date  than  the  great  temple  just  mentioned ;  but 
it  is  impossible  to  detemiiue  their  exact  times. 
They  consist  of  a  large  quadrangular  court 
in  front  of  the  great  temple,  another  hexag- 
onal court  outride  of  this,  and  iu  front  of  all, 
a  portieo  or  propyliea,  approached  by  a  flight 
of  step?.  AtUiched  to  one  corner  of  the  qniid- 
ruugulur  court  is  a  smaller  but  more  perfect 
temple,  and  at  aome  distance  from  all  liieea 
buildings  there  is  a  circular  edifice,  of  a  unique 
aod  very  iutercstii^  architectural  form.  There 
is  also  a  single  Done  oolunm  on  a  rising  ground, 
and  tnices  of  the  city  wdla<— 2.  (In  tlie  Old 
Testament,  On,  or  Bethahemesh:  now  Mata- 
rich,  ruins  northeast  of  Cairo),  a  celebrated  city 
of  Lower  Egypt,  capital  of  the  Nonuts  Heliopo- 
liten,  stood  on  the  cnsteni  eido  of  the  IV-lusiao 
brauch  of  the  ^ile,  a  little  below  the  apex  of 
the  Delta,  and  near  the  canal  of  Trajitu,  and 
was,  in  the  earliest  period  of  which  we  have 
any  record,  a  chief  seat  of  the  Egyptian  wor 
ship  of  the  sun.  Here,  alao,  was  established 
the  worship  of  Mnevis,  a  f  acred  bull  sinular  to 
Apia.  Tlie  priests  of  Hcliopolia  wore  renowned 
for  th«r  teaming.  It  aufl^rsd  wanAi  doriqg  tha 
invasion  of  Combyses  ;  aud  by  tha  tfana  of 
btrabo  it  was  entirely  ruined. 

Htiloa  (*HXtof  or  'HlXior),  caDed  Soi,  by  tha 
Romans,  the  god  of  the  sun.  He  was  the  son 
of  Hyperion  and  Thea,  and  a  Imither  of  Selene 
and  Eos.  From  his  fiither  ho  is  frequently  call- 
ed Hyi-euionIues  or  HYPERio:*,  tlie  latter  of 
which  is  an  abridged  form  of  the  patronymio 
IIvrEKioNiox.  In  the  Homeric  hvmn  ou  Helios 
be  is  called  a  S':>n  of  Hyp>erion  and  Kurvpbaessa. 
Homer  describes  Uelius  as  giving  light  both  to 
gods  aud  men :  he  ris<»  in  the  east  from  Occa- 
nna,  trarerses  the  heayen,  and  deaeends  in  tha 
evening  into  the  darknci^*  o{  the  west  and  Ocea- 
ous.  Later  poets  have  marveiloualy  embellish- 
ed tUs  afanple  notion.  They  tell  of  a  moat 
magnificent  palace  of  Helios  in  the  cast,  con- 
taining a  throne  occupied  by  the  god,  aod  sur- 
rounded bjr  peraonifieatiQiia  of  the  ^flbrant  d» 
visions  of  time.  They  also  assign  him  a  seoond 
palace  in  the  west,  and  describe  his  horses  aa 
feeding  up<Mi  herbs  growtug  in  the  islands  of  ttie 
Blessed,  llic  manner  in  wlucb  Helios  during 
the  night  pa^'SM  fioni  the  western  into  the  eaat- 
em  ocean  IS  uot  mentioned  cither  by  Homer  or 
Hesiod,  but  later  poets  make  him  «wl  m  a  goldr 
en  boat,  tho  work  of  }Ipj)1s.T'<tn'5.  rnntid  nne 
half  of  the  earth,  ant'  thus  aiiive  iu  the  eu«t  at 
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ttM  pobit  from  m'luefa  be  bas  to  rise  again. 

Others  reppcsont  him  tis  iimkitig  li'm  uigbtly 
voyage  wliile  Blumberiog  in  a  golden  bed.  The 
horaea  and  ebariot  with  wbidi  Helios  trayenea 

ttM  beavi  ns  arc  not  mentiooed  iii  the  Iliiid  and 
(k^aaeji  but  &nt  occur  k  tbe  Uomerio  bjmn 
oQ  BiJaott  and  both  are  deaeribed  mfamtely  by 
later  poets.  Helios  is  described  as  the  god  who 
sees  aod  bears  every  thing,  and  was  thus  able 
to  reveal  to  Vulcau  (Hephajstus)  the  faithless- 
ness of  Venus  (Apbrodite),  and  to  Ceres  (Deme- 
ter)  the  sibduction  of  her  <iaiiy;hter.  At  a  later 
time  liclios  became  idcutiiied  with  Apollo, 
tbougfa  the  two  gods  were  origkially  quite  dis- 
tinct ;  but  the  idtutification  was  never  carrieil 
out  com^let4.*ly,  for  no  Ureek  poet  ever  made 
Apollo  nde  in  the  ebariot  of  Helios  Huoagh  tbe 
beaveufi,  and  among  the  R/jmans  we  find  this 
idea  ouly  after  the  time  of  ViigiL  Tbe  repre- 
aeotatSona  of  Apollo  with  wound  bia  beadt 
to  chaructetize  him  as  identical  witli  the  sun, 
beloiK  to  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire.  The 
ialaiidof  Thrinacia  (Sicily)  was  sacred  to  Hell- 
oa,  and  there  he  had  fliK-ks  of  sheep  and  oxen, 
whielj  were  t«.>nded  by  his  daughters  Phaethusa 
and  Lunipetia..  Loiter  traditions  ascribe  to  him 
floeka  also  b  the  island  of  Erytlda;  and  it  may 
be  remarked,  in  general,  tliat  saered  flocks,  es- 
peciAlly  of  uxeu,  occur  iu  most  places  where 
tbe  worship  of  Helioe  was  eatabUdied.  Bis 
deseondiinta  are  very  numerous ;  and  the  sur- 
names and  e|>it]iets  given  him  by  the  poets  are 
i^tfy  descriptive  Of  Ua  ebamoter  as  the  ami. 


Temples  of  Helios  {r/Xitla^  existed  in  Greece  at 
a  very  early  time :  and  m  later  times  we  find 
hb  wonUp  eatabbabed  ioTarioua  places,  anil 
especially  m  the  isUuid  of  Rhodes,  where  tbe 
bimous  colossus  was  a  repre8entuti<Mi  of  the 
god.  The  sacrifices  offered  to  him  consisted 
of  white  rama,  boarik  bnUa,  goata,  lainbi,  eape- 
cially  wliite  horsof,  and  honey.  Amoni;  the  an- 
imals sacred  to  iiim,  the  coek  is  C8|x-eiull^'  men- 
tiooed.  7'he  Roman  poets,  when  speaking  of 
the  god  of  the  sun  (Sol),  usually  adopt  the  no- 
tions of  th«  Greeks.  The  worship  of  tiol  was 
introduoed  at  Rome,  eapeeidly  after  the  Ro- 1 
mans  had  become  acquainted  with  the  East, 
though  traces  of  the  worship  of  the  sun  and 
mooD  oeeor  at  an  early  period. 

HxUMCn  {'E?.i(Ta6v  or  'Klianovr),  a  email 
town  Id  Arcadia,  on  a  river  of  the  same  namei, 
wfaicli  folia  into  the  Alpbens. 

[Helium  Ostium,  oue  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Rliioe,  fi»rmed  by  the  union  with  the  Mosa.] 

HkllanIuus  (■EXAuvuof).  1.  Of  Mytileuc  in 
Leaboa»  the  noet  eminent  of  the  Greek  logog- 
raphers  or  early  Greek  historians,  was  in  all 

Probability  bora  about  B.C.  496,  and  die<l  411. 
f  e  have  no  particulars  of  Ue  Kfe^  but  we  maj 
presume  that  he  visited  many  of  the  countries, 
of  whose  history  he  gave  an  acoount  Ue  i 
wrote  a  great  avmber  of  geoealogieal,  efarono- 1 
lof^ioal,  and  historical  works,  which  are  cited 
onder  tbe  titles  of  Troiea^  jBolica,  FernoOt  <fcc. 
One  of  lua  most  popular  works  WM  entided 
'Vtpttai  r^f  'Hpo;- :  it  oontaiaed  a  durondkgieal 
list  of  the  priestesses  of  Juno  (Hera)  at  Argoa, 
eompiled  from  tlie  records  preserved  in  tbe  tem- 
ple of  the  goddess  of  this  place.  This  work 
was  one  of  the  eai-liest  attempts  to  regulate 
ehrooolugy,  aod  was  made  use  of  by  Tbucydides, 
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TmuBOB.  and  others.    He  fragmenii  ef 

icus  are  collected  by  Sturx,  Jldlaniei  Le$hii 
FragmerUa,  Lips.,  ;  aud  by  C.  aod  Ik 
MaUer,  Firoffm.  Hutor.  Orm^  Fam,  1841^ 
A  Greek  gi-aniniiirian,  a  disriplr  df  Agathodcs, 
and  apparenUy  a  oootemporary  of  Anatarchin^ 
wrote  OD  the  Honerie  poenia. 

Hellas,  HellSnes.    Vid.  OoiKCiA. 

Helh  (*£XA?7),  daughter  of  Athamas  and 
Nepb§le,  and  sister  of  Phrixus.  When  Phrixus 
was  to  be  sacrificed  (tt'dl  PuaixuaX  Hepbele  res* 
cued  her  two  children,  who  rode  aavay  thrw^ 
the  air  u{k>u  tlie  ram  with  the  golden  fleece,  tbe 
gift  of  Mercury  (Hermes) ;  but,  between 
um  and  the  Chersonesus,  llelle  fell  inti*  theses, 
which  was  thence  called  the  Sea  of  Helle  (iM- 
l«$poniut).  Her  tomb  waa  diown  near  Phetjra, 
on  the  Hellespont 

HxLUUi  i'kX}jiv\  son  of  Deucalion  and  i'yr 
rfaa,  or  of  Jupit^  (Zeus)  and  Skirippe,  bmbaad 
of  Orseis,  aud  father  of  yEolus,  Dome,  and 
Xuthus.  He  was  king  of  Phthia  in  Tbeeealy, 
aod  wta  Buoeeeded  by  bis  son  ifiolua.  He  n 
the  mythical  ancestor  of  all  the  Hellenes ;  from 
his  two  sons  ^•Eolus  and  Doi"us  wore  tlescended 
tlie  .^liaus  and  Dorians  ;  and  from  his  twc 
grandnooa  Adueus  and  loo,  the  aooa  of  Xnlhai^ 
the  Aeh.Tans  and  louiaDS. 

llKLLKsroNTUs  {'Ea^jj^itovtoc  I  now  Strait*  of 
the  Dardenellet  or  of  OaiKpoU,  Tmk,  Btamh^ 
Denghiz),  the  long  narrow  strait  connecting  the 
Proponlis  (now  Sea  of  Marmara)  with  tbe  .&OHi 
Sea,  and  through  whieb  tbe  waters  of  the  Btaak 
Sea  discharge  themselves  into  the  Mcditecffr 
uean  in  a  constant  current  Tbe  leiurtb  of  thi 
strait  is  about  fifty  miles,  and  the  width  tariM 
from  six  miles  at  the  upper  end  to  two  at  the 
lower,  and  in  some  places  it  is  only  oue  mile 
wide,  or  OTen  less.  The  narrowest  part  is  be- 
tween tbe  nneiwt  oiliea  of  Sestus  and  Abtdus. 
where  Xerxes  made  his  bridge  of  boats  (vtdl 
XuixK-s),  and  where  Uie  Icgeuil  related  that 
Leaoder  swam  aeross  to  visit  Hero.  Vid.  Lkav* 
PER.  Tlie  name  of  tlic  Hellespont  (».  tbe 
tica  of  HelU)  was  derived  from  the  story  of 
Hellert  being  drowsed  hi  it  FidL  Haus.  Tbe 
Hellespont  was  the  boundary  of  Europe  aod 
Asia,  dividing  the  Thradan  Cheraoueae  in  the 
fomwr  from  the  IVoad,  and  the  terrHoriea  of 
Abydus  aud  Lampascus  in  tbe  latter.  The  dis 
trict  just  mentioned,  on  the  southern  side  of  ths 
Hellespout,  was  also  called  'EAAi^cTroiTof,  its  ia» 
habitants  'EX^.j/cTrovrioi,  and  the  cities  on  its 
coast  'F.7.'>,r]^ovTiai  TToAf  (r. — 2.  Under  the  Ro- 
man empire,  Hellespontus  was  the  name  of  a 
prcKX)nsular  provinoe»  eomposod  of  tbe  Troad 
and  the  northern  part  (tf  Myaia,  and  havim 
Cyzicus  for  its  capital 

HsLLdMi.vuM  \*^k6fuvw)t  a  tea-poK  torn 

of  the  Aenrnanians  on  the  tiland  Ti^mw^ 

Hau.di'iA.  Vid.  Ullofia. 

HstAatiaor  HBLAao]i(f^*EXsipof :  *E;Uip$rKX 
a  town  ofi  the  eaetorn  donst  (T  Sicily,  south  of 
Syracuse,  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  HekNw 
There  waa  a  road  from  Hdoraa  to  SjrMmr 
(<J(5df  'Klupivti,  Thuc,  vL,  70;  vii.,  80). 

UicLos  (rd  'EAof :  'EAeiOf,  "EAfaTw).  1.  A 
town  in  Lacouia,  on  the  coast  in  a  marshy  A 
nation,  whence  ita  name  (tkofomartk).  Um 
town  was  in  niins  in  the  time  of  pHUSsnias.  ll 
was  oommouly  said  Uiat  the  iSpartan  aUvea 
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ttUed  Helote*  (Ei/MTc^),  were  originallj  the 
A«luHUi  inbabitatiU  of  this  towii,  wm>  were  re- 
duce^l  hy  the  Dorian  conquerors  to  slavery ;  but 
:his  acoouat  of  the  origin  of  the  Heloteo  Becms 
lb  iMf*  bMO  mtrt^j  «B  {DTcnUoo,  io  eooae* 
ijurtee  of  the  Bimihirity  of  their  name  to  that 
«f  the  towD  of  HeloiL  Vid.  JHci.  of  ArUiq^  art 
bMnft/— f.  A  town  or  dntriet  of  Ells,  oo  the 
Alphdua. 

axvntdiVMy  A  people  in  (iermany,  between 
the  TiaduB  and  the  Vistula,  south  ot  the  iiueii, 
and  north  of  the  BaigODclioiicii  Mekoocd  by 
Tacitu?  among  the  Ligii. 

Uelvkiii,  a  brave  and  powerful  Celtic  people, 
vho  dwelt  between  Mount  Juras^us  (now  Jura), 
liic  Lacus  Lemnnnus  (now  Lake  of  Geneva),  the 
Khooe,  and  the  liiiioe  as  fitr  as  the  Lacus  Brig- 
Mtioos  (now  Lake  of  Ci>tuiane$).  They  were 
thai  bounded  by  the  Sequaoi  on  the  west,  by 
the  Nantttatea  and  Iiepontii  in  Cisalpine  Qaul 
«Q  the  soath,  by  the  Rsd  on  the  eut,  and  by 
th«  Gernian  natiuDS  ou  tlie  north  beyond  the 
fihioe.  Their  country,  called  Ager  Havetiorum 
(ket  never  Mdittiia),'  that  eorrespooded  to  the 
vssteniport  of  Switxerlnnd  Their  chii  f  town 
«s  krtsncvu.  They  were  divided  iuto  four 
f9gi  or  cantons,  of  which  the  Pagut  l^gurlnua 
VIS  the  rooet  celebrated.  We  only  know  the 
name  of  one  of  the  three  others,  namely,  the 
Vuui  Verbigenw,  or,  more  correctly,  Urbigenua. 
Tb<  Helvetii  are  first  mentioned  m  the  war  with 
tb«  Cimbri.  In  H.C.  V)7  the  Tigurini  defeafo  l 
sod  killed  the  Roman  consul  h.  Caseins  Lougi- 

on  the  Lnlie  of  Choem,  while  another 
ihioo  of  the  Helvetii  accompanied  tlie  Cimbri 
nd  Teatooes  in  their  ioTaaion  of  Qaul  Sub- 
Mqecntlv  the  Helvetii  inrnded  Italy  along  with 
ttn  Cimori.  and  ihey  returned  home  in  safety 
■ftff  tiie  defeat  of  the  Cimbri  by  iliirius  and 
Qsluhos  iu  101.  About  forty  years  afterward 
tbey  resolved,  upon  the  advice  of  Orgctoriz,  one 
t'f  ili»ir  chiefs,  to  migrate  from  their  country 
vtlb  tbeir  wives  and  children,  and  seek  a  new 
hoaen  the  morn  fertile  pUins  of  Oaul  In  58 
tlwT  endeavored  to  carry  their  plan  into  execu- 
tiwa,  bat  they  were  defeated  by  Coear,  and 
Aivfo  baek  mCo  Mr  own  territoriei.  The 
Bomans  now  planted  colooiea  and  built  fort- 
nis«s  in  their  oountry  (Noviodunum,  Vindo- 
■■a,  ATcnti«atn)»  and  lb«  Helvetii  gradually 
adopted  the  customs  and  language  of  their  cou- 
^ueiTjrs.  They  were  severely  punished  by  the 
generals  of  Vitellius  (A.D.  7U),  whom  they  re- 
(oMd  to  mcwgniaa  aa  emperor;  and  after  that 
time  they  are  rarely  mentioned  as  a  separate 
P«ople.  The  Uelvetii  were  included  in  Gullia 
Lngdunensis  aoeording  to  Btrabo^  but  in  Qallia 
Belgica  according  to  I'lioy :  most  modem  writ- 
en  adopt  Pliny's  statement.  When  Gaul  was 
nbcfivided  into  a  great  number  of  pro^neea 
umler  the  later  emperors,  the  country  of  the 
Helvetii  formed,  with  that  of  the  Sequaui  and 
Ranmct,  the  provinoa  of  Mtunma  Ikquatto- 

nm. 

Hklvia.  [I,  Mother  of  the  celebrated  Cio- 
■ft] — 2.  Mother  of  the  philosopher  Sknkca. 

HiLvIi.  a  propK'  in  Gaul,  belwfcn  the  Rhone 
«od  Muuut  Ctbtiuoo,  which  sepui  jited  Uiem  from 
tl>«  Arvemi,  were  for  a  long  tituo  Hubjeet  to 
Miiiflia,  but  afterward  beluuged  to  the  prov- 


ince of  Gallia  Narboueosis.  Their  oountry  pro* 
duced  good  win& 

Uelvil's.  1.  Pr.Asio.  Vtd.  Blasio,— 2.  CurvA 
Vid.  CiNNA. — 8.  MA.NCU.  Vid  Maxoia.— 4.  POr 
vbnAX.    Vid  PaaTiifaz. 

HKMi^tiCsiA  {'Ufitpr}a'ia),  the  BOOtlUDg  godiless, 
a  surname  of  Diana  (Artemis),  under  which  she 
was  worshipped  at  th«  fountain  Lusi  (Aotoot), 
in  Arcadia. 

llKMKRuscoriON.    Vtd  DiAKitiii,  No.  2. 

Hbmina,  Cassius.    Vid  Cassius,  No.  14. 

Hknkti  ('Elf rot),  an  ancient  people  inPaphla- 
gonia,  dwelling  on  the  River  Parthenius,  fought 
on  the  side  of  Priam  against  the  Greeks,  but 
had  dliappearad  beforo  tlw  hiitorleal  timea. 
They  were  regarded  by  many  ancient  writers 
as  the  aucestors  of  the  Veneti  in  Italy.  Vid 
Vkhstl 

II&NldcHi  {Hvtoxoi),  a  people  inOulehii^novtihr 
of  the  Phaaie,  notorious  as  pirates. 
HsmrA.    Vtd.  Bmrji. 

IIkpii.estTa  {'ll'jaicrTia).  1.  ('H^aiorievf),  a 
town  in  the  ni»'thwe«t  of  the  island  of  Lemuos. 
— 2.  ('H^atnli^(rTeidfic),  a  demua  in  Attica,  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  Acamantis. 

UErU.£8TiADE8  iNst^LiC      Vid.  JEotlJtL. 

HEpniCSTiOiN  (lii^aiOTluv).  I.  Sim  of  Amyn- 
tor,  a  Macedonian  of  Pella,  celebrated  as  the 
friend  of  Alexander  the  Great,  with  whom  he 
had  been  brought  up.  Alexander  called  Ue- 
pluestion  his  owu  private  friend,  but  Oratema 
the  friend  of  the  kin^.  Hephopstion  aeconi- 
named  Alexander  to  Asia,  and  was  employed 
by  the  king  in  many  important  oomm  a«&  H« 
died  nt  I'xibatana,  afler  an  illness  of  only  seren 
days,  B.C.  826.  Aiezaoder's  grief  for  Iiis  loss 
was  passionate  and  violent  A  general  mourn- 
ing was  ordered  throughout  the  empire,  and  a 
funeral  pile  and  monument  erected  to  him  at 
Babylon,  at  a  cost  of  ten  thouaaud  talents. — 2. 
A  Greek  grammariun,  who  instructed  the  Em- 
peror Verus  in  Greek,  and  accordingly  lived 
about  A.D.  150.  He  was  perha{)s  the  author 
of  a  Manual  «i^Mdf«»{*Eyxttpi^tov  iTefif^irptiv\ 
which  has  come  down  to  u»  imder  the  luinie  of 
Uepbseetion.  'Xliis  work  is  n  tuietably  complete 
manual  of  Oreek  metres  and  forms  Um  Vasia 
of  all  our  knowledge  on  that  aubjeofc  Ecfited 
by  Gaieford,  Oxoa.  1810. 

Htrajomm  ('H^iorof),  called  VuloAotts  br 
the  Romans,  the  god  of  fire.  He  was,  accord- 
ing to  Uumer,  the  son  of  Zeus  (Jupiter)  and 
Hera  ^Juno).  Later  traditions  stale  that  he  had 
no  father,  and  that  Hera  (Juno)  gave  birth  to 
him  independrat  of  Zeus  (Jupiter),  as  she  wai 
jealous  of  Zeus  (Jupiter)  having  given  birth  la 
Athena  (Minerva)  independent  of  her.  Ho  waa 
b<»rn  lamo  and  weak,  and  was,  in  consequence, 
so  much  disliked  by  his  mother  that  she  threw 
him  down  fWim  Olympus.  The  marine  dfvini* 
tiel^  Tbetis  and  ?2uryin>nie,  receivetl  him.  aiir! 
he  dwelt  with  tiiem  for  nine  years  in  a  grotto, 
beneath  Ooeanua,  making  for  them  a  vai-ietT  of 
ornaments.  He  afterward  retuiiied  to  Olyin- 
pos,  though  we  are  not  told  throi^h  what  means, 
and  he  appears  in  Homer  as  the  great  artist  of 
the  gods  of  Olympus.  Alth'iUL^Ii  he  had  been 
cruelly  treated  by  his  mother,  he  always  show- 
ed her  respect  and  kindness,  and  on  one  occa- 
sion took  her  part  when  she  was  quarrelling 
with  Zeus  (JupiterJ^  whioh  so  much  enn^(ed  tbe 
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fiither  of  the  gods  that  htfteized  Hepbaestus 
(Vulcofi)  by  tho  leg  and  hurled  him  down  from 
heavcQ.  Hejphastus  (Vulcan)  was  a  whole  day 
ikllinf,  but  lo  the  evening  he  alighted  in  the 
iBlnruTof  Lfinnop,  where  he  wa«j  kindly  received 
by  the  iSiutians.  Later  writers  ilost-ribe  his 
laiuQuess  as  the  conaequencc  of  this  fall,  while 
Hoiner  makes  hiralnir.e  from  his  bii  th.  He  ngain 
returned  to  Olympus,  and  subscqueutlj  act<;d 
tho.  pai-t  of  mediator  between  his  parent*.  On 
tliat  occasion  he  oflfered  a  cup  of  nectar  to  his 
mother  and  the  other  gods,  who  buret  out  into 
immoderate  Uiu|fht«r  on  seeing  him  buiily  hob* 
bl.atij  from  otv  ^r.xl  to  mioth-ir.  Hephjestus 
(Voictui)  appears  to  have  been  origtualljr  the 
^o(l  of  nre  simply ;  but  as  fire  is  inuispeniable 
ni  working  metals,  be  was  afterward  regarded 
as  an  artist  His  palace  in  Olympus  was  im- 
perishable and  shiumg  like  stars.  It  contained 
hia  workshop,  with  the  anvil  and  twenty  bel- 
lowa,  which  Worked  spontaneously  at  his  bid- 
ding. It  w  uH  there  that  he  made  all  bis  beauli- 
ful  and  marvelloaa  works,  both  for  gods  and 
mao.  The  ancient  poets  abound  in  descriptions 
of  axquisite  workmanship  which  had  been  mau- 
nfaettired  Yiy  the  god.  All  the  polaMa  in  Olym- 
pus were  his  workmanship.  He  made  the  ar- 
moi  of  Achilles  i  the  fatal  necklace  of  Ilarmo- 
jia;  the  firo-breatbing  boUa  of  iSStes,  king  of 
'Jolehis,  (to.  In  later  accounts,  the  Cyclopes 
ure  his  workmen  and  servants,  and  bis  work- 
shop is  no  IcMiger  in  Olympus,  but  in  some  vol- 
3amc  island.  In  the  Iliad  the  wife  of  Hephaes- 
tus (Vulcan)  is  Charis:  in  HesitKl,  Aglaia,  the 
youngest  of  the  Charitea ;  but  in  the  Odyssey, 
la  wall  as  in  later  aooounts,  Aphrodite  (Venus) 
ippears  as  his  wife.  Aphrodite  (Venus)  proved 
.aitlilcss  to  her  husband,  aud  wus  in  love  with 
Area  (Mara);  but  Halloa  diaeloMd  ^eir  amonra 
jo  Hephfcstus  (N'ulcan),  who  caught  the  guilty 

Sir  in  on  iuvisible  oet^  and  exposed  them  to 
a  laughter  of  the  asiembled  gods.  The  fiir 
vorito  abode  of  Hepbiestus  (Vulcnn)  on  aarlh 
was  the  ieland  of  Lemnoe ;  but  other  volcanio 
iaiaads  also,  such  as  Lipara,  Hiera,  Imbros,  and 
Sicily,  are  called  bis  abodes  or  workshops.  He- 
pbautus  (Vul'iin)  like  Athena  (Minerva),  gave 
skill  to  morUil  uriist«,  and,  conjointly  with  her, 
ke  was  believed  to  have  taught  men  the  arts 
which  embellish  and  adorn  life.  Hence  at 
Athens  they  bad  temples  and  festivals  in  com- 
mon. The  epitbata  and  aoriMiiica  bjr  whieh 
Hiphastu.H  (Vulcan)  is  designated  by  the  poets, 
gcuerali^  allude  to  his  akiU  in  the  plastic  arts 
or  to  hn  lamenesa.  Tba  Oreaka  frequently 
placed  tmall  dwarf-life  statues  of  the  god  near 
the  hearth.  During  the  best  period  of  Grecian 
art  he  was  represented  as  a  vigorous  man  with 
A  baard,  and  is  characterized  by  hia  hammer  or 
aoine  other  instrument,  bis  oval  cap,  and  the 
abiton,  which  leaves  the  ri^bt  shoulder  and  arm 
uncovered.  The  Roman  Vulounia  WaS  Uk  old 
Italiau  divinity.  Vid.  VuLCA.vus. 
HfiFTAMiUis.  Vid.  Alarms. 
HuA  ('il/M  or  'Hai),  aaUad  Jdho  by  tlia  Bo- 
mons.  The  Greek  Hera,  tliat  is,  Mutrenn,  was 
a  daughter  of  Cronos  (Saturn)  and  Rhea,  and 
sister  and  wifo  of  Zana  (Jupiter).  Soma  eall 
her  the  eldcat  danghter  of  Cronos  (Saturn),  but 
othera  giro  tbia  title  to  Hestio.  According  to 
Homar  aba  waa  brought  up  by  Oceauua  and 
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Tetb^  s,  and  afterward  became  the  wife  of  Zm 
(Jupiter)  without  the  knowledge  of  her  parrata. 
This  simple  acaooot^  is  Tarioosly  modifiMl  in 
other  traditions.  Being  a  daughter  of  Otqom 
(Saturn),  she,  like  bis  other  children,  was  twil> 
lowed  by  her  father,  but  afterward  reloaaed; 
and,  according  to  an  Arcadian  tradition,  she  trv 
brought  up  by  Temenus,  the  son  of  P«lasgui 
The  Argives,  on  tlie  other  baud,  related  thst 
she  bad  bean  brought  up  by  EUiboa,  PlramrBiii, 
and  A?rr?a,  the  three  daughters  of  the  River 
Astcrloo.  Several  parts  of  Gree««  slaioMd  the 
honor  of  being  bar  fairtb-plaoa,  and  mart  eqw- 
cially  Argas  and  Samos,  which  were  the  prio- 
I  seats  of  her  worship^   Her  marriage  wiUt 


ci 


Zeus  (Jupiter)  oflTarad  ampla  seope  for  poetictl 
invention,  and  several  places  in  Greece  she 
claimed  the  honor  of  having  been  the  sccue  o{ 
the  marriage,  euch  as  Eubcea,  Samoa,  Cootiu 
in  Crete,  and  Mount  Thornax  in  the  south  of 
Argolis.  Her  marriage,  called  the  Sacred  Mar- 
riwje  {irpb^  }"7'oc)i  was  represented  in  usuy 
pbices  where  ^lie  was  worshipped.  Attwrnop- 
lials  all  the  gods  honored  her  with  prestrits.  aud 
Ge  (Terra)  presented  to  her  a  tree  with  golden 
apples,  wnKh  waa  watdiad  by  tba  Hesperi- 
des,  at  the  foot  of  the  Hypcrlxrcao  Atk*.  In 
the  Iliad  Hera  (Juno)  is  treated  by  the  Olna- 
pian  gods  with  the  aama  rarereDoa  ss  her  hat- 
band. Zeus  (Jupiter)  himself  listens  to  kr 
counsels,  aud  communicates  his  secrets  to  ber 
She  is,  uotwilhstanding,  far  inferior  to  biu 
in  power,  and  must  obey  him  uocoudiliooslly. 
She  is  not,  like  Zeus  (Jupiter),  the  quern  cf 
gods  and  men.  but  smiply  the  wife  ut  lAe  tu- 
preme  god  Tba  idea  of  her  being  ths  ]as« 
of  heaven,  with  ragal  wealth  and  p«)wer,  m  i  f 
much  later  data.  Har  character,  as  d««cribtd 
by  Homar,  is  not  of  a  Tory  amiable  kiod;  asd 
ber  jealousy,  obstinacy,  and  quan-elsonje  dL«pL>- 
sitiou  sometimes  make  her  busbaud  tr«ait)lc 
Haoee  arise  frequent,  diaputes  betweeo  Hiia 
(Judo)  and  Zeus  (Jupiter) ;  and  ou  one  cccisioo 
Hern  (Juno),  in  conjunction  with  Poseiduo  (Nep 
tune)  and  Athena  (Minerva),  contempUted  put- 
ting Zeus  (Jupiter)  into  chains.  Zeus  (Jupiter), 
in  such  cases,  not  only  tbrentens,  but  beats  her. 
Onoe  be  even  bung  ber  up  in  the  elonds,  wiU 
ber  hands  chained,  and  with  two  anvils  im- 
pended from  ber  feet ;  and  on  auotber  occsawn, 
when  Uepb«estus  (Vulcan)  attempted  to  help 
ber.  Zf oa  (Jupiter)  burled  falm  down  from  Olym- 
pus. I^v  Zeus  (Jupiter)  she  was  the  mother  of 
Ares  (Mtti-s),  Hebe,  aud  Hephaestus  (Vulosn). 
Hera  (Juno)  was,  properly  speaking,  the  oolf 
really  married  goddess  among  the  Olynipian^ 
for  the  marriage  of  Aphi-odile  (Venus)  wi« 
Hepbestus  (Vulcan)  can  searcdy  be  taksB 
consideration.  Hence  she  is  the  goddess  of 
niaiTlage  and  of  the  birth  of  children,  ^^tm 
epithets  and  surnames,  such  as  EiA^tft'Wi 
Ala,  Zv}«a,  TtXeia,  Ac,  contain  allusions  to  tba 
character  of  the  trinldess,  and  the  Ihtuyi*  M]^ 
described  as  ber  daughters.  She  is  reprei«si> 
ed  in  the  Iliad  riding  lb  a  ebariot  drawn  ^  t^' 
hordes,  in  the  Imniessing  and  uahnruewing  « 
wWcb  she  is  assisted  by  Hebe  uod 
Owing  to  the  judgment  of  Paris  (f*^^ 
she  was  hostile  to  the  Tro^aoa,  aud  w  W  ^ 
jnn  war  she  accordingly  wdad  with  me 
She  persecuted  all  the  ehildwB  «■  t**^ 
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f«r)  bv  mortAl  mothere,  toid  hence  appears  as 
ibe  «i«aij  of  DioDjsus  (Bacobas),  Hercules, 
mA  tHaen,  Id  the  Argonautio  expeditioo  she 
ftseistvHl  Jasoa  It  is  iinjxtssiblo  here  to  enu- 
merate all  the  events  of  mythical  atoiy  in  which 
Em  j[JtBM>)  Mte  ft  partt  and  the  reader  mnat 

icfer  to  the  particular  fK  ities  or  heroes  with 
nkm  ^tutj  abo  is  cooaected.  Hera  (Juno) 
wm  wowl^jiped  m  many  parti  of  QffMe^  but 

more  especially  ut  Argos,  in  the  M^^borhood 
of  which  ;he  had  a  splendid  temple,  oo  the  road 
to  Mycenae.  Her  great  festival  at  Argos  h  de- 
scribed io  the  Diet,  of  Ant.,  art  He&^sa.  She 
iL«o  had  a  splendid  tomple  in  Sonios.  The  an- 
amlS'  gavf  t^«'veral  iuterpretaUuns  respecting 
fte  real  sigDitioanoe  of  Hera  (Juoo),  Dot  we 
Wat  io  all  pr«>bahility  regard  her  as  the  great 
goddaai  of  nature,  who  was  worshipped  every 
vtee  fron  the  earllett  timea.  Tae  worship 
of  the  Roman  Juno  is  Bpoken  of  iu  a  separate 
vtkle.  Vid.  Juxo.  Hera  (Juno)  was  usually 
ifpwswited  ft  niajestie  woman  of  mftlnre 
a»»>,  with  a  beautiful  foixluiul,  largo  and  wide- 
^-opened  eyes,  and  with  a  grave  expression 
MBBudii^  rerereoee.  Her  hair  was  adorn- 
ed with  a  crown  or  a  diadem.  A  veil  frequent- 
fybaqp  down  the  back  of  her  bead,  to  ohnrno- 
tariw  her  as  tlie  bride  of  Zeus  (Jupiter),  and 
ths  diadem,  yeil,  soepCre^  ftod  peaeodc  un  her 
ordinary  attribute?. 

HtSACLiA  {'HpuKAcia  :  'HpoKAeuT^g  :  Hera- 
eleotes).  I.  In.  Europe.  1.  H.,  b  Looania,  oo 
the  Kiver  Siris.  founded  by  the  Tareotines. 
Doriag  the  independence  of  the  Greek  states  in 
Hm  midi  of  Italy,  oOTgresses  were  bdd  Id  Ahb 
town  uuder  the  presidency  of  the  Tarcntines. 
Jt  sank  into  ioaignificaooe  under  the  Boooans. 
—1  Ifi  Aeanmaia,  oo  flw  Ambraeiaa  OiiI£ — 8. 
Id  P^atis  VA\B,  in  ruina  b  the  time  of  Strabo. 
-4.  The  later  name  of  Perinthus  in  Thrace. 
F»d[  PnijrrHVs. — 3.  H,  CxccABAaiA  Porbakia, 
h  Gullia  Narbonensis,  on  the  coast,  a  sea-port 
rf  the  MussilianSw — 6.  H.  Lyncestib  {KvyKrjrrTi^) 
she  called  Pelagonia  (now  Bitoglia  or  Bitolia), 
b  Haeedooift,  on  the  Via  Egnatia,  west  of  the 
Rifffn,  the  capital  of  one  of  the  four  districts 
sDto  which  Macedonia  was  divided  by  the  Ro- 
mu&— 7.  H.  MuiOa  (Mkv^:  ndne  oeftr  Tofn 
£  Capo  Bianco),  on  the  southern  coast  of  Sicily, 
St  the  mouth  of  the  fiiver  Halycus,  betweeu 
Afri^mtom  mmI  ScUdim.  AeoonSiif  to  tradi* 

fi'  n  if  was  founded  by  Minos,  when  he  pursued 
XMalus  t«  SioUy,  and  it  may  have  been  an  an- 
4mk  eolooj  of  tlie  Cretans.  We  know,  how- 
that  it  was  afterward  oolooiaed  Iqr  the  in- 
kbitaats  of  Selinos,  and  that  its  original  name 
Us  JKnoa,  which  it  continued  to  bear  till  about 
WO,  when  the  town  was  taken  by  the  Lac- 
sdfefiMoians,  under  Euryleon,  who  chan::cd  its 
oun«  into  that  of  Hcraclea  ;  but  it  continued  to 
bear  its  ancieot  appeUatioo  as  ft  aaniftliM^  to  db- 
tt^iiah  it  from  other  places  of  the  same  name. 
Ik  fell  at  an  early  period  into  the  hands  of  the 
OMbagiaiftiia.  «id  rmMibed  in  their  power  till 
tli«  (-.(iKiti.^t  of  Sicily  bv  the  R»)tiian*,  who 
fbUedft eoloQj  there.*— b.' H.  SiwricA CLivrue^ 
MMIih,  4  town  of  the  Binti,  ob  the  left 
buk  of  the  Strymoo,  founded  trr  Amyntas, 
fcwthsr  of  Phflip.— 9.  a  TaAOHfjif Jt,  in  Thes- 
TUL  TkAOHia^IL  Jn  Ana  1.  H.  Pox- 
mfH.^  XLmnutsit  «r  lUmr,  r  |yIMrr|i: 


now  Harakli  or  JEregli),  a  city  on  the  southern 
shore  of  the  Puntus  Kuxinus,  on  the  coast  of 
Bitfaynu*  hi  the  territory  of  the  MariaDdym,  wm 
situated  twenty  stadia  north  of  the  River  Lycua, 
upon  a  little  river  called  Acheron  or  Soonauteik 
•od  neftr  the  haae  of  ft  penmrahi  eaOed  Aehern- 
810,  and  had  a  fine  harbor.  It  was  founded  about 
B.C.  550  by  colonists  from  Megara  and  from 
Tanagra  in  BoBotia  (not,  as  Strabo  says,  from 
Miletus).  After  various  political  struggles,  il 
settled  down  under  a  monarchical  form  of  gov- 
ernment. It  reached  the  height  of  its  prosperi- 
ty in  the  reign  of  DirioB  Oodomannua,  wbeo  Ik 
hat!  an  extennive  commerce,  and  a  territory 
reaching  from  the  Partheuius  to  the  Sangarius. 
It  began  to  decline  in  oooaequeoee  of  the  riM 
of  the  kini;^dom  of  Bithynia  and  the  foundation 
of  Nicomedia,  and  the  invasion  of  Asia  Minor 
by  the  Gaols ;  and  its  rain  was  eompleted  in 
the  Mithradfttio  war,  when  the  city  was  t^ken 
and  plundered,  and  partly  dcNttroyed,  by  the  Ro- 
mans under  Ootta.  It  was  the  nstiTe  eity  of 
Heraclide-s  Ponticus,  and  perhaps  of  the  pftin^ 
cr  Zeuxis. — 2.  H.  An  Lath um  ('H.  Adrfiov  or  i^ 
irxd  KuTfitfi :  ruins  near  the  Lake  of  Baffi),  a  tows 
of  Ionia,  southeast  of  Miletus,  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  T.ntmu«,  and  upon  the  Sinus  Latmicus ; 
fuiincrly  called  Latmus.  Near  it  was  a  cave, 
with  the  tomb  of  Endymkm.  There  was  an- 
other city  of  the  .aiinie  name  in  Caria,  one  in 
Lydia,  two  in  Syria,  one  in  Media,  and  one  in 
India,  none  of  which  require  speeUd  noliee  here. 

HfiEACi.KoroMs  {'WpaKA.tovTzoli^).  1.  Pabva 
(JlfUKpu),  also  called  tSsruaoH,  a  city  of  Lower 
Egypt,  in  the  Komos  Sethraites,  twenty-two 
Ikitnim  miles  west  of  Pelusiom.^ — 2.  MAa<rA  (Jl 
/teyuAq,  also  ii  dviA  the  capital  of  the  fertile 
Nomos  HernaleowilneB  or  Heraeleotes.  in  the 
Heptanomis  or  Middle  Egypt :  ft  eldef  seat  of 
the  worship  of  the  ichneumon. 

[UEaAOLES  ('il^X^f).  Vld.  HEacuLxs.] 
HxaAcxitnf  ('tlpuKXeiov),  the  name  of  several 
promontories  and  towM,  of  whieh  none  require 
special  notice  except,  1.  A  town  in  Maceriouia, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Apilas,  near  the  frontiers 
of  ITicssaly. — 2.  The  harbor  of  Cnosvis  in  Crete. 
— 3.  A  town  on  the  coast  of  the  Delta  of  Efffpt, 
a  little  west  of  Oanoposy  tnm  whieh  tiio  Oino- 
pic  mouth  of  the  Nile  wa«  often  called  also  the 
Heradeotic  mouths— 4.  A  place  near  Giodaru^ 
n  the  Syrian  proTUiee  of  Oynhestioe,  where 
Ventidius,  the  legate  of  M.  Antioojt  gained  his 
great  viotoijr  over  the  Paithians  noder  Paoonis 
in  Bia  88. 

HjEaAOUlmn  {'HpoKXeiavoc),  one  of  the  offi- 
cers of  Honorius,  put  Stilicho  to  death  (AJ) 
408),  and  received,  a^  the  reward  of  that  serv- 
ice, tlie  government  of  Africa.  He  rendered 
goo<l  service  to  Honorius  durini^  the  invasion  of 
Italy  by  Alaric,  and  the  usurpation  of  Attalua. 
In  418  he  revolted  against  Honorius,  and  ii^ 
vaded  Italy  ;  but  his  enterprise  failed,  and  on 
his  return  to  Africa  he  was  put  to  dMth  at  Car* 
thage. 

HxaACLlDJi  {'HpaKT-etSat),  the  ilesocndanta  of 
Hercules^  who,  in  ctMijunotioa  with  the  X>oriaa% 
eonqaered  Peloponncsaib  It  had  been  the  wiU 
of  Jupiter  (Zeus),  so  ran  the  legend,  that  Her^ 
cules  should  rule  over  the  country  of  the  Per- 
seid%  at  Myceiue  and  Tiryna ;  but,  through 
JoDo'^  (Hera)  eonnfaig;  Snysthens  had  bM 
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poi  ioto  the  place  ol  Uercules,  who  had  become 
VM  Mrrant  of  the  fonner.  After  the  death  of 

Hercules,  bis  claims  devolved  upoa  his  sous 
aiKl  desceaduuts.  At  the  time  of  bis  death, 
BjrUus,  the  eldest  of  bis  four  sous  by  Deianira, 
waa  residing  with  bis  brothers  at  tbe  court  of 
Ceyx  at  Trachis.  As  Eurystheus  demanded 
their  surrcuder,  oud  Cejx  was  uuuble  to  pro- 
tact  them,  tbitf  fled  to  Tariona  piuta  of  Greece, 
until  they  were  received  as  suppliants  at  Athens, 
at  the  altar  of  Kleos  {Mcreu).  Acoordiug  to  the 
BtrmeUdm  of  Earipidea,  tba  sons  of  Uereulee 
were  first  stnying  at  Argos.  theiioo  wotit  to 
Traohia  in  Thessuly,  and  at  length  came  to 
Atkena.  Demoplwo,  the  aoa  of  Thcaeus,  re- 
ceived them,  and  they  settled  iu  tho  Attio  tetrap- 
olia.  EmytthaMt,  U>  whom  the  Atheoiaus  re-j 
fined  to  aarreDder  tbe  fugitives,  now  inarched  | 
against  the  Athenians  w  ith  a  large  iirmy,  but ! 
was  dofouted  bv  the  Athenians  under  lolaus, 
Theseus,  uud  liyllus,  and  was  sbiiu  with  bis 
•oaa  Tbe  battle  it^^elf  was  celebrated  in  Attic 
story  m  the  battle  df  tbe  Seirouiau  n>ck,  ou  tbe 
coabt  of  the  Sarooic  Uul^  though  I'iudar  places 
it  in  the  neighborhood  of  Thebee.  Alter  the 
battle  the  Heraclidm  entered  the  Peloponnesus, 
and  luaiutaiued  themselves  there  for  one  year. 
Thia  waa  their  fimt  ui?aMaa  of  Pdopoooeaaii 

Hilt  a  pliigne,  whicli  pproad  over  the  whole  pon- 
iusulai  compelled  them  to  return  to  Attica, 
'  where,  for  a  tune,  they  again  Mttled  to  tho  At* 
tic  tetrapolis.  From  thence  they  proceeded  to 
^gimius,  king  of  the  Dorians,  whom  Hercules 
had  assisted  in  bis  war  against  the  Lapiths,  and 
who  bad  promised  to  preserve  a  third  of  his  ter- 
rit<»ry  for  tbe  children  of  Hercules.  VicL  -<Eoi- 
MiL's.  'llie  Ueraelido)  were  hospitably  received 
by  M^adm,  and  Hyllus  was  adopted  bj  the 
bitter.  After  remaining  in  Doris  three  years, 
Uyllus,  with  a  band  of  Dorious,  undertook  an 
«xpeditioa  acainst  Atreuii  who  had  married  a 
daittbter  of  Eurystheus,  and  had  boonne  king 
of  MyoeuB  and  Tiiyoa.  HvUus  marched  across 
the  Ooriothian  iathmaa,  and  flnt  not  SdMnraa 
«»f  Tcgea,  who  fought  for  the  I'elopidsB,  the  prin- 
eipal  oppooeots  of  the  HeracUdaa.  Hyllus  fell 
ki  lingM  combat  with  Bobemos,  and,  aooofding 
to  an  u^reomeut  which  bad  been  mode  before 
tbe  battle,  the  Ueraclid«  were  not  to  make  any 
further  attempt  upon  Peloponnesus  for  tbe  ucxt 
fifty  yean.  Thus  ended  their  second  invasion, 
lljey  now  retired  to  Trieor>'thu8.  whore  they 
were  allowed  by  the  Athenians  to  take  up  tlieir 
abodci  Dnriog  the  period  which  followed  (ten 
years  after  the  deoth  of  Hyllus),  the  Trt>jan  war 
took  place ;  and  thirty  y^uv  after  the  Trojan 
war  OiMdiMii^  aon  of  Hyllua,  again  bvaded 
Peloponnesus,  whioh  was  the  third  invasion ; 
about  twenty  yeara  later,  Aristomaehua,  tbe  too 
of  Claodaaa,  undertook  the  Ibnrth  axpedltion ; 
but  both  heroes  fell.  N  't  quite  thirty  years 
after  Aristomachua  (that  is,  about  eighty  years 
alter  the  deetruetion  of  Troy),  the  Heraclidn 
prepared  for  their  fifth  and  fiual  attack.  Teme- 
Bus,  Crespbootes,  and  Aristodemus,  tbe  sons 
of  Artstomachus/upoo  the  advice  of  an  oracle, 
built  a  fleet  on  Uie  Coriotbiau  Gulf;  bnt  thb 
fleet  was  destroyed,  because  nip{>ot<'S,  one  of 
the  Heraclidie,  bud  killed  Caruus,  au  Acamaoi- 
an  soothsayer  ;  and  Aristodemus  wat  UUed  by 
a  flaah  4t  li{^htDiu|^  An  oraete  now  ordarad 


them  to  take  a  three-eyed  man  for  their 
nuuider.  He  whs  found  ia  the  person  of  On- 

\uA,  the  son  of  Andi  a;mon,  an  iEtoliao,  bat  » 
sceodcd  from  a  fauuly  in  Elis.  The  expeditka 
now  successfully  sailed  from  Naupactu«  toward 
Bhium  ia  Feloponuesus.  Oxylus,  keeping  ths 
invaders  away  from  Elis,  led  th«  m  tlm  u-li  A^ 
eadia.  The  Heradidts  and  Dorians  cuuijucred 
Tisamenua,  the  too  of  Oreatea,  who  ruled  <nm 
Argos,  Myeeoa,  and  Sparta.  After  tlli^  they 
became  masters  of  the  greater  part  of  l'ck>puQ- 
oetVM,  and  then  distributed  by  lot  tbe  uewljr-ae 
quired  possessions.  Tcnionus  obtmued  Ar-g<« ; 
I'rocles  and  Eurystheus,  the  twin  sons  of  ^tis- 
todcmue,  LaeedMemoo;  and  GretpbootM.  lUft> 
senio.  Such  are  the  traditions  aoout  the 
aclidsB  and  their  conquest  of  Pelopoootsan 
Toey  are  not  purely  mythical,  but  ouotaa  a 
genuine  bistorieal  substance,  notwithstaDding 
tho  various  eoutradictiooi  in  the  a<-oi>uotK 
They  represent  the  conquest  of  tl>e  Acluuu 
populatioo  by  Dorian  iofaden,  who  hcDcefor 
ward  appear  as  tbe  ruling  race  iu  tbe  Pelopoo- 
nesus.  The  conquered  Aclueans  became  usxV 
ly  the  slaves  and  partly  the  aulyeeli  of  tba  Uoii- 
ana.     Vid.  Diet,  of  Ant.,  art  Piirkeci. 

HiutACLiDEa  {^HpaK/i€idij().  1.  A  SyracuMi^ 
aoo  of  LydmaebiM,  one  w  the  generala  iHm 
Syracuse  was  attacked  by  tbe  Athenians,  IJ.C. 
416. — 2.  A  Syraooaan,  who  held  tbe  chii-f  com- 
mand of  the  mereenary  fiireee  under  tiw  youn^ 
er  Dionysius.  Being  suspected  by  Dioovbiui, 
he  fled  from  Syracuse,  and  afterward  took  part 
with  Dion  iu  expelling  Diooyaiua  fi\>m  Sjnr 
cuse.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  tyrant,  a  |ww- 
erful  party  at  Syracuse  looked  up  to  Hemcliiks 
OS  their  leader,  iu  cousequoucc  of  which  Dioo 
caused  him  to  ba  aeaassinated,  354.^.  Sod  «( 
Agathocles,  accompanied  bis  lather  t"  Africa, 
where  he  was  put  to  death  by  the  ^iiiicn 
wbeu  they  were  deaerted  by  Agathocles,  3u7. 
— t.  Of  lareiituin,  one  of  tbe  chief  cour-sfU'  r;! 
of  Pbibp  V'n  kiug  of  Macedonia. — 5.  Of  Uyfiuj- 
tiom,  aent  aa  ambaaaador  by  Antiodiui  tte 
Great  to  the  two  Scijii-.e,  I'.Hi. — n.  One  of  tho 
three  ambassadors  seot  by  AoUoohui  Epipbs- 
nee  to  tbe  RomaoBt  169.  Heraelidea  was  baa* 
ished  by  Demetrius  Soter,  tbe  successor  of  An- 
tiochus  (162),  and  in  revenge  gave  his  suji|Wft 
to  the  imposture  of  Alexander  BaUs.— 7.  Bar 
named  PontIcus,  becauae  he  waa  bom  at  Ilers- 
cl6a  in  Poutus.  He  was  a  person  of  conskler 
able  wealth,  and  migrated  to  Athens,  « bei«  hs 
beeameapopaef  Flatob  He  paid  atteoUoo  sho 
to  tbe  PvtliRgt»reau  system,  and  after  wnn!  nl 
tended  thie  instructkMia  of  Speuaippus,  aud  tuui- 
ly  of  Ariatotle;  He  wrote  a  great  aambar  «4 
works  upon  phiU>sophy,  mathematics,  mu«c, 
history,  pgliticiH  gramuiar,  and  poetiyj  but  si- 
most  all  of  these  worka  are  lost  Tbart  hH 
come  down  to  us  a  small  woi  k.  under  the  iifuns 
of  Htefoclides,  entitled  nepi  Ro'/ureiuv,  of  which 
the  best  editions  are  by  Kdler,  Halle.  1804,  bj 
Corae,  in  his  edition  of  Jilian.  Pari*,  18Uo.  [snd 
by  Sohriei.lewin,  1849J.  Another  extaot  woH^ 
'AA/Jiyopiat  'Ofi^ptKai,  which  also  beeie  A» 
name  of  Heraclides,  waa  certainly  iwt  writux> 
by  him.  Diogenes  Laertius,  in  his  Ufe  of  Her 
aclides,  says  that  "  Heraclides  made  Uagtim, 
and  put  the  name  of  Tbespia  to  thent."  Tha 
hae  gives  oeeaaiuo  to  a  laaraad 
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qtiiutioD  by  BeQtl<*Y  {Phalaris,  p.  239).  to  j  iovc 
Uiat  the  fragmeDU  attributod  to  Tbi»pis  arc 
reallj  ettod  from  tlMM  oomiterfeit  tm^redies  of 
ileraoIiiloH.  Some  childish  stories  are  U-M  ubjut 
Ueradide*  keepiag  a  p«t  serpeut)  aod  orderii^ 
MM  of  Uft  fHcDw  to  oooomI  nfe  bodj  BfteF  In 
death,  and  place  the  Bcrpctit  on  the  bnl.  tliat  it 
might  be  supposed  that  he  had  beoi  taken  to 
^  oompaoy  of  the  godi.  It  b  also  aaid  that 
Iwi  killed  a  man  who  had  usurped  the  tyranny 
ID  Hwaclea,  and  there  are  other  tradition  about 
Um  aeuvdl^  wortti  rehtbg. — 8.  An  hbtoriao, 

■who  lived  in  the  roign  of  Ptohmiy  Philojmtnr 
{2Tl-'iQi),  and  wrute  several  wurks,  Quoted 
tile  graminHrfan&— A  pbyMciao  of  IWtntam, 
lived  in  the  third  or  second  century  BX7^  and 
wrote  ■ome  works  on  Materia  Mediea,  aod  a 
mmaav/tMrf  co  all  the  woriu  in  the  Uippoeratie 
CoUectioa — 10.  A  physidan  of  Eryihr.i-  in  h.nia, 
waa  a  pupil  of  Chrjsennus,  and  a  coutoMi|)urary 
of  Stimbo  in  tibe  ftvt  oantuiy  B.C. 

IlKaACLiTt'8  ('II/KJv/riTOf),    1.  Of  Ephcaus,  a 
philosopher  geuerally  considered  as  bvlungiug 
io  the  kdao  sdioQl,  though  ha  differed  from 
their  principles  in  many  respect*.    In  lii*  youth 
be  travelled  eztei#ively,  and  alter  his  retui  u  to 
Bphesos  tiw  cUef  magistracy  was  offered  him, 
■which,  huwovor,  he  trun^f.-rrt'd  t<>  h\«  brother. 
He  appear*  afterward  to  have  become  a  com- 
plete reduse,  rejecting  even  the  kindnesses 
offered  by  Darius,  and  at  lust  retreatiug  to  tlic 
m^^nntffi"*!  where  he  hved  on  pot-berbe;  but, 
■lUr  tooM  tfane^  ha  waa  eompdled  by  the  sick- 
tie«fi  consequent  on  such  meagre  di»-t  t4>  return 
to  £pbesus,  where  ho  died,    lie  died  at  the  age 
•f  ttljt  and  flonrished  about  B.C.  618.  Her- 
%rlitu8  wrote  n  work  On  Nature  {vepl  ^vatu^y 
which  contained  his  philosophical  views.  From 
tbe  ofaecarity  of  bis  style,  he  gained  th<;  title  of 
the  Obteure  {aKoretvoc).         considered  fire  to 
bx'  the  primary  form  of  all  matter;  but  by  fire 
be  meant  only  to  describe  a  clear  light  fluid, 
"  self-kindled  and  eelf  extiuguislicd,''  ami  tbaro- 
fore  n«>t  differing  materially  from  the  air  of 
Auaiinienes.— 2.  An  Academic  pliilo«oj)her  of 
1  V  r    a  f  ri'  nd  of  Antiocbut,  and  a  papil  of  OUr 
lo'machus  au.l  Philo. — 8.  Tbe  reputed  author  of 
A  worh;  Urpl  'AkIotuv,  published  by  Wester- 
mann  m  his  MyUutgrmi,  fininsvig,  1848^1 — 
[4.  Of  Lesbos,  author  or  ft  Urtory  of  MiomIo- 
Ilia    ff  An  elegiac  poet  of  Halic»masBus,  a 
oootemporary  and  ftiaiid  of  Callimacbua,  wbo 
wrote  an  epigram  OO  Um.} 

[HxaACUUB  {'ttpaxXeio^  ■  'HpuK)  tor).  1.  The 
Mme  of  several  Sieilians  mentioned  by  Cicero^ 
A  ff. :  a.  A  dtizen  of  OMitori|Hni,  wbo  appeared  hi 
eitridence  agaiu?t  Vcrrrs  ;  L.  A  native  of  Segesta, 
pot  to  de^  br  Verrest  thoogh  innocent ;  e.  Sou 
of  Hiero,  a  noMe  and  opdent  Syraewao,  strip- 
ped of  nearly  all  fab  property  by  Verres  ;  rf.  An 
other  SyraeuMO,  priest  of  Jupiter  (2eusjy  held 
iu  high  estfanalioo  by  bb  lUkw-eitiaena.— «.  A 
eunuch,  and  favorite  of  Valeutinian  III.;  was 
the  iwt^ator  of  tbe  murder  of  Aetius. — 3.  A 
fforuot  of  tiie  Ktaiperar  Leoni  Id  AlHea,  fought 
aucceufully  against  the  Vandals,  466  A.D.J 

Hmuu  ('Hpoia :  'HfHuevf :  ruins  near  ik.  Jo- 
mmM\  a  town  in  AreadKa,  on  the  rigfat  bank  of 
the  AlphCus,  near  tbe  borders  of  Efis.  lip  tar- 
C^ocy  waa  called  HmualTU  ('Hnaturic). 


Sori),  a  range  of  mountains  in  Sicily,  running 
from  the  centre  of  the  island  southcaa^  aod  end* 
iog  h)  the  promontory  Pacbynum. 
Jli  u  trxi.    Kidl  Aroos,  p.  92,  a, 
HjcaBE8st-&    Vid,  Eaansos. 
Hn^A  (l^iAhra:  *Ep6tTa2oc,  Hcrbitcosis,  a 
town  in  Sicily,  north  of  Agyrium,  in  tlie  mount- 
ains, was  a  powerful  place  in  early  time*  under 
tbe  tyrant  Afdienidea,  bot  afterward  declined 
in  importance. 

HKacDiJUiitm,  a  town  in  Samnium,  conquer- 
ed by  tbe  eomul  Oanrflius,  RO.  298  (Liv,  x, 
45),  must  not  l>c  confounded  with  the  more  cel- 
ebrated town  of  this  name  mentioned  below. 

HnocLAirioM,  HnovukxTnc,  IbBcoLimm, 
Hebculexse  OrnniiM,  Hkrculea  Ukbs  ('Hpu- 
j  K?^iiov\,  an  andeot  dtv  in  Campania,  near  the 
I  eoaat,  between  Neapolli  and  Pompeii,  was  orig- 
innlly  founded  by  the  Oscnns,  wius  next  in  the 
I  posHcssioD  of  the  Tyrrhenians,  and  subsequent* 
I  ly  waa  diiefly  Uhabited  by  Oreeka,  who  ap- 
pear to  have  setted  in  the  place  from  other 
cities  of  Magna  Grscia,  and  to  have  given  it  its 
I  name.  It  waa  taken  by  the  Romans  b  tbe  So- 
cial war  (B.C.  %9,  88),  and  was  wloni/.d  by 
them.    In  A.D.  6'6  a  great  part  of  it  was  de- 
!  stroyed  by  an  earthquake ;  and  fa  79  it  was 
overwhelmed,  along  with  Pompeii  and  Stabias, 
j  by  the  jp-cat  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius.  It 
I  was  buned  under  ■howera  of  ashes  and  streama 
of  lava,  from  seventy  to  one  hundred  f  •<  t  under 
the  pr«t*<'nt  surfiice  of  the  ground.    On  its 
site  stand  the  modem  Portici  aod  part  of  the 
village  of  Reg'ma:  tbe  ItAlian  name  of  Ereo- 
lano  does  not  indicate  any  modem  place,  but 
only  the  part  of  Ilerculaneum  tliat  has  been  dis- 
interred.    The   ancient  city  was  accidentally 
discovered  by  the  sinking  of  a  well  in  1720, 
since  which  time  tbe  excavations  haTO  bean 
carried  on  at  different  periods ;  and  many  WOlfa 
of  art  have  been  discovered,  which  are  deported 
iu  the  Koyal  Museum  at  PbrticL   It  has  been 
found  necessary  to  fill  up  again  the  excavations 
which  were  made,  in  order  to  render  Poriici  and 
Resina  secure,  and  therefore  very  little  of  the 
andent  dQr  is  to  be  seea  Hie  buihlings  that 
huTe  been  ditoovered  are  a  theatre  capable  of 
accommodating  about  ten  thousand  spectators, 
tbe  remaius  of  two  temples,  a  large  building, 
eomnoDly  designated  as  a  fortm  civile,  two 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  feet  long  and  one 
hundred  and  thirty-two  broad,  aod  some  private 
housea,  tbe  walb  of  which  wei«  adorned  with 
pauitings,  numy  of  whidi,  wh«i  discovered, 
were  in  a  state  of  admirable  jpresenratioa 
There  Imre  bean  abo  Ibund  at  Heronlaneom 
many  M 88.  written  on  rtdls  of  papyrus;  bat 
the  difficulty  of  unrolling  aod  deopberi^g  tlicm 
was  very  great ;  and  tlie  few  wUdi  haTe  been 
ileciphcretl  are       litth}  value,  consisting  of  a 
treatiae  of  PhilodemiM  on  music,  and  firagmenta 
of  unimportant  worin  en  philosophy. 

Hkeci'^lk8  {"llpoKA^f),  the  most  celebrntf  d  of 
all  tbe  heroes  of  antiquity.  His  expk>it«  were 
cdebrated  not  only  fa  aD  flie  conotries  romki 
the  Mediterranean,  but  even  in  the  most  distant 
hinds  of  the  andent  worid.  L  Oaxxx  LKonraa. 
Tbe  Orecle  tm^UHooi  about  Reredes  app^  fa 
their  national  purity  down  to  the  time  of  He- 
rodotus. But  the  poeta  of  tbe  time  of  Herodo- 
tw  and  «f  tbt  nbiaqnenl  pobda  talrodaeflt 
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CODild&rable  alterations,  which  were  probably 
derived  from  the  East  or  Egypt,  for  every  natioD 
poMeiei  some  traditions  retpecting  licroes  of 
8up<»rhunian  strength  and  pftwrr.  Now  while 
in  the  earliest  Qreek  legeuds  iicK.ules  is  a 
purely  human  hero,  a  oooqacror  of  men,  and 
cities,  ho  aflorward  appears  ns  the  sulxluer  of 
iXK)astrouB  auimuls,  aud  u  couuectod  iu  a  va- 
riety of  -ways  with  astrooomioil  plMOOinena. 
According  to  Homer,  Hercules  -was  the  son  of 
Jupiter  (Zeus)  hy  Alcmene  of  Thebes  in  Ikn)- 
tin.  His  tt^jBraer  mm  Amphitr^-oa  Amphit- 
ryon was  the  son  of  Alcaeus,  the  son  of  Perseus ; 
and  Alcmene  was  &  ffrand-daughter  of  Pers- 
eus. Hence  Heredes  belonged  to  the  family 
of  Persevis.  Jujuter  (Zeus)  visited  Alcmene 
in  the  form  of  Amphitryon,  while  the  latter  was 
absent  warring  o^^aiubt  the  Taphiuus ;  and  he, 
pretending  to  be  her  husband,  became  by  her 
ihe  father  of  Hercules.  For  details,  i  Alc- 
MJiXE,  AnFmifiYON.  On  the  day*  ou  which  Uer- 
otilee  was  to  be  bom,  Jupiter  f  Zeus)  boasted  of 
bis  becoming  the  father  of  a  hero  who  was  to 
rule  over  the  race  of  Perseus.  Juno  (Hera) 
preraOed  upon  him  to  fwesr  tjhat  the  dsmioa' 
ant  of  Perseus  b<irn  that  day  should  be  the  ruler. 
Thereupoo  she  hastened  to  Aigoa,  and  there 
eaosed  the  ^rih  of  Stbendns  to  give  Urth  to 
Eurystheus;  whereas,  by  keeping  away  the 
Sithyiie,  she  dekyed  the  birth  of  Hercules,  and 
thus  rubbed  hinx  of  the  empire  which  Jupiter 
^en>)  had  destiued  for  bim.  Jupiter  (Zeus) 
was  enraged  at  the  imposition  practiced  upon 
him,  but  could  not  violate  his  outh.  Alcmene 
brought  into  the  world  two  boys,  Hercules,  the 
son  of  Jupiter  (Zeus),  and  Iphicles,  the  eon  of 
Amphityrou.  Nearly  all  the  stories  about  the 
diilabood  and  yonlli  ol  HereslM,  down  to  the 
time  when  he  entered  the  serv-ice  of  Eurysth- 
eus, seem  to  be  inventions  of  a  later  age.  At 
leait  m  Homer  and  Heeoid  we  are  only  tud  theft 
he  grew  strong  iu  b<^>dy  and  n)ind ;  that,  oonfid- 
ii^  iu  his  own  powers,  he  defied  even  the  immor- 
tal gods,  and  wounded  Juno  (Hera)  and  Mare 
(Arc»),  aud  that  under  the  protectioa  of  Jupit«r 
(Zeus)  and  Minerva  (Athena)  he  escaped  the 
dangers  which  Juuu  (lier>.j  prepared  for  him. 
To  these  simple  accounts,  various  particulars 
are  added  iu  later  writers.  As  he  lay  in  his 
oradle,  Juno  (Hera)  sent  two  serpents  to  destroy 
him,  htit  the  infiuit  hao  strangled  them  witL 
liis  own  hands.  As  he  grew  up,  he  was  in- 
structed by  Amphitryon  in  driving  a  chariot,  by 
Antdiyeut  |n  wreatling,  by  Eurytne  in  arehery, 
by  Castor  Ul  fighting  with  heavy  annor,  and  by 
Jjom  id  ainguatt  and  pUyiitt  the  lyre.  Linus 
killed  by  his  pupil  witt  the  lyre  bManee 


he  had  censured  him ;  and  Amphitiyon,  to  ,  _ 
vent  similar  occurrences,  sent  mm  to  feed  his 
aattle.  Iu  this  luauoer  he  spent  his  life  till  his 
4gbte«nth  year.  Hia  ftnt  grtal  ndvaitaM  imp- 
peoed  while  he  was  still  watching  the  oxen  of 
Lis  stepfather.  A  huge  lion,  which  hauutt^d 
Mount  Cithcr>s,  maile  great  havoc  among  the 
flocks  of  Amphitryon  and  Thespins  (or  Thesti- 
oei  kinff  of  Thcspits.  Hercules  promised  to, 
deliver  tte  eouotry  of  the  moMler;  and  T1iee>l 


pius  rowan  led  Hercules   by  making  him  his 
mcst  so  loqg  as  the  chase  lasted.  Hercules 
4||BW  tiw  lira,  and  baaeilbrlii  wvf  Ha  iklB  aa| 
ganaenl»  aod  its  monfii  and  bead 
3M 


as  his  heUnetk  Others  related  that  the  hoo'i 
skin  of  Hercules  was  taken  from  tfie  Weweaa 

lion.  On  his  return  to  Thebes,  he  met  tiir 
envoys  of  King  Erginus  of  Orcbomcnos,  who 
wore  going  to  fetch  the  aimual  tribute  of  un* 
hundred  oxei^  which  thev  had  compelled  the 
Tlu'bans  to  pay.  Herculos  out  •  ff  th'-'  iwsos 
aud  carH  iho  envoys,  aud  thus  6*iUl  them  look 
to  Ergiuus.  The  latter  Uiereupon  marched 
against  Thebes;  but  Hercules  defeated  and 
killed  Erginus,  and  compelled  the  Orcbometii- 
ans  to  pay  dooiUe  tiie  triboto  whieh  they  had 
formerly  received  from  the  Thcbans.  In  this 
battle  against  Erginus  Hercules  ket  his  step- 
fistfier  Amphitryon,  though  Che  tragedbiia  mabi 
him  survive  the  campmga  Creon  rewarded 
Hercules  with  the  hand  of  his  daughter  Me- 
gara,  by  whom  be  became  the  father  of  aereni 
children.  The  gods,  on  the  other  hand,  made 
him  presents  of  arms :  Mercury  (Hermes)  £:ave 
him  a  sword,  Apollo  a  bow  and  aiTows,  ^  ulcaa 
(HephiBBttts)  a  golden  ooat  of  mail,  and  Mi- 
nerva (Athena)  a  peplus.  Ho  cut  for  himself  a 
club  iu  the  neighborhood  of  liemea,  while,  ao* 
cording  to  othera,  the  elub  waa  el  braae,  and 
the  gifl  of  Vulcan  (Hephtestus).  Soon  after- 
ward Hercules  was  dnren  mad  by  Juno  (Hera)^ 
and  hi  this  state  be  killed  Us  own  dikSren  by 
M^ra  and  two  of  Iphiclcs.  In  bis  grief  be 
sentenced  himself  to  exile,  and  went  to  Thes- 
pius,  who  purified  him.  Other  traditions  plaee 
this  madness  at  a  later  time,  and  relate  the  cir 
cumstances  differently.  He  then  consulted  the 
oracle  of  Delplii  as  to  where  he  should  settle 
The  Pytliia  first  called  him  by  the  name  of  He^ 
culcs — for  hitherto  his  name  bad  been  Alcides 
or  Alcaeus — aud  ordered  him  to  live  at  Tiryos, 
and  to  serve  Euirsthens  for  the  space  of  twelve 
years,  after  whicn  he  should  become  umnortaL 
Hercules  aooordiogbr  went  to  Ilrynsi  and  did 
aa  he  waa  bid  by  BarjrstheosL  fha  aeeooofei 
of  the  twelve  lawrs  which  Hereoles  performed 
at  the  biddiiw  of  Eurystheus  are  found  only  io 
liie  later  writers.  The  only  one  of  the  tweht 
labors  mentioned  by  Homer  is  his  deaocnt  inte 
the  lower  world  to  carry  off  Cerberus.  We  also 
find  in  Homer  the  fight  of  Hereule^i  with  a  sea* 
mraatsr;  his  expedition  to  Troy,  to  fetch  the 
horses  which  Laomcdon  had  refused  bim ;  and 
bis  war  against  the  Pyliaus,  when  he  destroyed 
the  whole  iiunily  of  their  kins  NdenSk  with  the 
exception  of  Nestor.  Hosiod  mentions  sevt-nJ 
of  tne  feats  of  Hercules  distinctly,  but  knows 
nothing  of  their  mmber  twelve^  The  aeleelMa 
of  these  twelve  from  the  great  number  of  feats 
ascribed  to  Hereolea  is  probably  the  work  of 
the  AlemidriDes.  They  are  oanallT  arranged 
in  fha  foUowiiK  order.  1.  The  fight  with  iht 
Ntmean  lion.  The  valley  of  Nemea,  betwe^ 
Cleooe  and  Phlius,  was  inhabited  by  a  men* 
strous  lion,  the  oflspring  of  Typhon  and  Echid> 
na.  Eurystheus  ordf'r«id  Hercules  to  briin^  hira 
the  skin  of  this  moneter.  After  u&ing  iu  vuia 
his  club  and  arrows  against  the  lion,  he  stran 
gled  the  animal  with  his  own  band^  H»;  re- 
turned carrying  the  dead  lion  on  his  shoulders; 
bat  Eoiystheus  was  so  frightened  aft  <ht  gigan- 
tic strength  of  the  hero,  that  he  ordered  bim  io 
future  to  deliver  the  acoount  of  his  exploits 
outside  Am  Wwn^S.  Fight  agmuui  I4e  Unmm 
lUs.  moosftsr,  Jika  the  fioob  was  ftfaa 
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oAspnog  of  TjphoD  and  Echidna,   and  was 
broqgfat  up  by  Juno  (Hera).    It  ravaged  the 
tfonotry  of  Lema  near  Argue,  ttod  dwelt  in  a 
!*\v.imp  near  the  w*'!!  of  AinynioDC.    It  had  nine 
ui.i'k  uf  which  tiie  middle  one  was  immortoL 
Hercules  struck  off  its  heads  with  hia  club;  but 
in  the  place  <»f  tlw  hemj  he  cut  off  two  new 
uoest  grew  forth  each  tiuio.     A  gigdntic  crab 
■kto  came  to  tb«  aasistaoee  of  the  bydrft,  and 
wonntltMl  Hercules.    However,  witli  the  assist- 
aoc«  of  lut  fiuthful  servant  lolaus,  be  burned 
avsf  tiM  heads  of  the  hydn,  and  buriod  the 
uintli  or  immortal  one  under  a  huge  i-oek.  Hav- 
ing tbu0  ooo(|uered  the  monster,  he  poisoned  bb 
uTowt  with  Its  bile,  whence  the  wounds  inflict* 
«i  by  them  became  incurable.     Eiirystbeus  de- 
eUreii  tlie  vietory   unlsiwfiil.  as  Ilereules  had 
woo  it  with  tbe  aid  of  lolaus. — 3.  Capture  of 
llf  AnaHoH  ttag.     This  animal  hiui  golden 
antlerfi  and  brazen  feet.    It  hrul  lircii  dedicated 
to  Dtsna  (Artemis)  by  the  nymph  Taygete,  be- 
mm  tbe  goddess  biid'iaTed  her  Aom  the  pur- 
eait  of  Jupiter  (Zeus).     Hercules  was  ordered 
to  briDg  tiie  animal  alive  to  Myceuaa.   He  pur- 
mad  it  in  Tain  for  a  whole  year ;  at  length  be 
veoaded  it  with  an  arrow,  caught  it^  and  car- 
ried it  away  on  his  shoulders.     While  in  Arca- 
dis,  he  was  met  by  Diima  (Artemis),  who  was 
agry  witb  him  for  banog  outra^d  the  animal 
«»crcd  I"  hor  ;  but  he  Bueceeded  uj  soothing' l)er 
soger,  aad  carried  hiis  prey  to  Myceuie.  Ac- 
MraiDg  to  some  statements  he  killed  tbe  stag. 
— I.  Dfulnirfion  of  the  Eryinanthian  boar.  This 
inimal,  which  Hercules  was  ordered  to  bring 
dbe  t»  Ebyalllew.  had  deaaeided  ftmn  MooDt 
IqmillUniB  into  Psophis.     Hercules  chased 
Kb  diraqg^  the  deep  snow  and  baviog  thus 
von  Ina  oat,  he  caught  him  in  a  net,  and  ear- 
lied  him  to  ilyoenie.     Other  trachtions  place 
ike  bant  of  the  Erymanthian  b<:>ar  in  The^saly, 
■d  eome  ev^  in  Pbrygia.    It  must  be  observ- 
•dHattya  and  tbe  subsequent  labors  of  ilci- 
calei  are  connected  with  certain  Puboniiiiat<> 
kbors,  called  Parerga  (lldptpya).    The  brst  of  i 
tkm  parerga  is  the  ^gtA  of  Hercules  with  the  | 
Ceotsor?.    In  bis  pursuit  of  the  boar  he  came 
to  tbs  centaur  Pbolus,  who  bad  received  from  i 
HMdm  (Diooysus)  a  «aik  of  exoeUeot  wine. 
Hercules  opened  it,  contrary  to  the  wish  of  lii^  ' 
iMt,  and  the  delicious  fragrance  attracted  tbe 
rther  esntauf.  niw  besieged  the  grotio  of  Piio> 
las.  Hercules  drove  tbem  away ;  they  fled  to 
Um  house  of  Chiron;  and  Hercules,  eager  in 
Ui  porsoit,  wounded  Chiron,  bis  old  friend,  with 
«oe  of  bis  poisoned  amms ;  in  ooDsequenoe  of  I 
which,  CliiroTi  <Iif'(l.     Vid.  Chiron.    PIkiIus  likf- 
wi»  was  woun<led  by  one  of  tlie  arrows,  which 
^'5  accident  fell  on  Us  foot  and  Idiled  him. 
V.m  figrht  witb  the  centaurs  f^ve  rise  to  the 
tftabbftUment  of  mysteries,  bv  which  Ceres  (De-  j 
Mter)  faAsndodto  purify  the  berofoom  Hw  blood  | 
b*"  had  shed  a^^nst  his  own  will. — r>.  Chm^^inn 
tht  ttabUt  of  Atig€<u.   iuurystbeus  imposed  ' 
ofM  Hereidea  the  taslr  <rf  eteanlng  b  one  day  j 
lo«  stall-  "f  Augeas,  kin^  of  Elis,    Augeas  had 
s  henl  of  three  thousand  oxen,  whose  stalls  had 
■<t  been  cleansed  for  thirty  years.  Hercules, 
vittsmt  mentioning  tlie  command  of  Eurysth- 1 
went  t/>  Augeas,  and  offered  to  elenn-^e  liis 
<Ulls  is  one  dav,  if  he  would  give  him  tbe  tenth 
pvtofUaaaMU.  Ai^eas  agreed  to  Ibt 


and  Hercules,  after  taking  Phylcus,  tbe  son  ot 
Augeas,  as  bis  witness,  led  tbe  rivers  Alpbeoi 
and  Peneus  through  tbe  stalls,  which  weta  thns 
cleansed  in  a  smglo  day.     But  Augeas,  who 
learned  that  Hercules  had  imdertaken  the  work 
by  tbe  oommaad  of  Eurystheus,  refused  to  give 
him  the  reward.    His  sun  Phyleus  tlien  bore 
witness  against  bis  father,  who  ejuled  him  frcnu 
Elis.    Eurystbeosthowerer,  dedaredtiMenloit 
null  and  void,  because  H»  rcules  bad  Ptipulated 
j  witb  Augeas  lor  a  reward  fur  perforniiog  it.  At 
I  a  later  time  Hersules  inmdod  Hk,  and  kOkd 
Augeas  and  his  mus.    After  this  be  is  said  tO 
have  founded  tlie  Olprmpic  games. — 6.  Bettrtie- 
tioH  of  t/teStjfmpAaltan  birdt.   These  voracious 
birds  bad  been  brought  up  hy  Mars  (Ares^ 
They  had  braren  claws,  win!,«>,  and  beaka,  u.sed 
their  feathers  ajs  arrows,  and  ate  human  flesh. 
They  dwelt  on  a  lake  near  Stymphalus  in  Arca- 
dia, from  wlii<rh  Hercules  was  ordered  by  Eu- 
rvstbeus  to  expel  tbem.     When  Hercules  un- 
cfertook  the  taak,  Mvaarm  (A^ena)  provided 
hitn  with  a  brazen  rattle,  by  the  noise  of  which 
he  startled  tbe  birds ;  and,  as  they  attempted  to 
fly  away,  he  lolled  tbem  with  hb  amnra.  Ao* 
cordit^  to  some  accounts,  be  only  drovo  tiie 
birds  away,  and  they  appeared  again  in  tbe 
island  of  Aretias,  where  they  were  found  by  tbe 
Ai^onauts. — 7.  Capture  of  the  Cretan  bull. '  Ac- 
cording to  some,  tliis  bull  was  the  <>iie  wljjch 
had  carried  Europa  across  the  sea.  Ace^>rdiug 
to  others,  the  bull  bad  been  sent  out  of  tbe  sea 
by  Neptune  (Poseidon),  that  Minos  might  offer 
it  in  saorilice.     But  ilioos  was  so  charmed 
with  the  beauty  of  the  animal,  that  he  kept  it; 
and  saciificed  another  in  its  stead.  Neptune 
(Poseidon)  punished  liioos  by  drivii^  the  bull 
mad,  and  eanring  ft  to  oonanit  great  havoe  in 
tlie  island.    Hercides  was  ordered  by  Eurys- 
theus to  catch  the  bull,  and  Minos  wilUugiy 
allowed  bim  to  do  so.    Hercules  accomplished 
tbe  task,  and  brought  tbe  bull  home  on  his  dKNil> 
ders;  but  he  then  set  the  animal  free  as^ain. 
The  bull  now  roamed  through  Greeci,  and  at 
last  came  to  Marathon,  wImm  we  meet  it  again 
in  the  stories  of  Theseii«. — 8.  Capture  of'  tlu 
inaret  of  tlu  Thracian  JJiomede*.   This  Uiume- 
dea,  idng  of  the  Bistoncs  fai  Tfaraae^  fod  hia 
horses  with  huni.ui  flesh.    Eurystheus  ordered 
Hvcules  to  bring  these  animals  to  Myoeaas^ 
With  a  few  eompaniooB,  he  sdaed  the  ainma]% 
and  conducted  tliem  to  the  sea-coast   But  bera 
ho  was  overtaken  by  tbe  Bistones.     During  the 
flght  be  mtrusted  tbe  maree  to  his  friend  Abdo- 
rus,  who  was  devmired  by  them.    Hercules  d^ 
fente<l  the  Bistoncs,  killed    Diome<le8,  whose 
body  he  threw  before  tbe  mares,  built  the  t')wn 
of  Abdsra  in  honor  of  liia  imfortunatS  IHflnd,  and 
then  rettimed  to  Myoon.T  -with  tbe  mares,  which 
had  become  tame  oiler  eating  tbe  flesh  of  their 
master.  The  mares  wars  aftenrard  set  frsa^ 

and  destroyed  on  Mount  Olympus  by  wild  benfts. 
— 9.  ikizure  of  the  girdle  of  UU  queenof  the  Am- 
oMmti.  HipiMlvte,  tbe  queen  of  the  Amaaom^ 
possessed  a  girdle,  which  she  bad  reaeivad  frm 
Mars  (Ares),  Admete,  the  daughter  of  Eury- 
stheus, wished  to  obtain  this  girdle,  and  Her- 
ctdea  was  therefore  aant  to  fetch  it.  He  was 
accompanied  by  a  number  of  volunteers,  and 
after  various  adventures  in  Europe  and  Asia,  he 
at  laqgttiNaahad  thaaonntoy  of  tha 
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flippolyie  at  first  received  him  kitullv,  aud  prom- 
iied  him  her  girdle;  but  Juuo  (H«ni)  haTiofi; 
excited  the  Aniazons  against  him,  a  coutest  eu- 
•ued,  in  whidi  Hercules  killed  their  queeo.  Ue 
Ibea  took  her  girdle,  ud  earned  it  with  him. 
In  this  expedition  Ilercul^  killed  the  two  sons 
of  Soreae,  Calais  aud  Zetee ;  and  be  also  besot 
tiuree  sons  by  Echidna,  m  the  eooutry  ci  tne 
hyperboreans.  On  bis  way  home  he  Inndcd  in 
Troas,  whore  lio  rcpoued  Hcsione  from  the  mon- 
ster seut  iigiuu^t  her  by  I^eptuue  (Poseidon)  ; 
ia  return  fur  which  service,  her  father,  lAome- 
doO|  promised  him  the  horses  he  Imd  received 
flcoin  Jupiter  (Zeus)  us  a  compensutioa  for  Guuy- 
nedee;  Diit»  as  Laumedoo  dM  not  keep  his  word, 
Hertules,  on  lenviuy:,  threatened  to  luako  war 
against  Troy.  Ue  landed  in  Tlirace,  whore  he 
ut/w  Sarpedoo,  and  at  length  retomed  through 
Mncedouitt  to  Peloponnesus.  —  10.  Capture  of 
the  oxen  of  Gertfona  in  Erythia.  Geryoues,  the 
monster  with  three  bodies,  lired  in  the  fiibn* 
low  island  of  Erythia  (the  reddish),  so  called 
because  it  lay  under  tlie  rays  of  the  settiog  sun 
in  the  west.  This  ishiud  was  origiuully  placed 
off  the  coast  of  Epirus,  but  waa  afterward  iden- 
tified either  with  (iad<'s  or  the  IJalearic  li^huids, 
and  was  at  all  times  behcved  to  be  in  Uie  distant 
WMt  The  oxen  of  Geryooee  were  guarded  by 
the  giant  Eurytion  and  the  two-headed  dog 
Orthr^ ;  and  Uerculee  was  oouuuanded  by  £u- 
rysdieiis'to  fetdi  them.  After  traTerung  vari- 
ous countriesi,  ho  reached  at  length  the  frontiers 
of  Libya  and  Europe,  where  he  erected  two  pil- 
Uirs  (Calpe  and  Abyla)  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  which  were  hence  called  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules.  Being  annoyed  by  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  Uercules  shot  at  HcUos,  who  so  much 
admired  hia  bridness,  that  he  presented  him 
with  a  golden  cup  or  bout,  in  which  he  sailed  to 
Erythia.  He  there  slew  Eurytion  and  his  d«>g, 
aa  wdl  aa  Geryeoea,  and  taued  with  Ua  boo^ 
to  Tartcssus,  where  he  returned  the  gdden  cup 
(boat)  to  Uelios.  On  his  way  home  ha  passed 
through  Oaul,  Italy,  Dlyricum,  and  Thraee,  and 
met  with  numerous  adv«jtures,  which  are  vuri- 
ously  embellished  by  the  poets.  Many  attempts 
were  made  to  depnve  bim  of  the  oxen,  but  he 
at  length  brought  them  in  safety  to  Eurystheus, 
who  sacrificed  them  to  Juno  (Hera).  These 
ten  labors  were  performed  by  Hercules  in  tM 
ipaee  of  eight  yean  and  one  month;  but  aa  Eo- 
Ijatbeus  declared  two  of  tliem  to  have  been  jxt- 
fofHied  unlawfully,  he  commuuded  him  to  au- 
oompUsh  tvo  more. — 11.  FeldUng  the  gcidm 
apples  nf  thr  Ifrspcridft.  Thvi  was  pnrtieularly 
dllfioulti,  since  Hercul«s  did  not  know  wliere  to 
find  ttem.  They  were  the  apples  whidi  Jnno 
(Hera)  had  received  at  her  wedding  from  Terra 
(Qe).  and  which  she  hwi  intrusted  to  the  keep- 
ing of  the  Hesperidea  and  the  dragon  Ladon,  on 
Momt  Atlas,  in  the  country  of  the  UyperbcMre- 
ans.  For  details,  vuL  Hesperikf^.  After  vari- 
ous adventures  iu  Europe,  Asia,  aud  AiVic]^  Uer- 
enlee  at  lengfa  arrived  at  Mount  Atlas.  On  the 
advice  of  Prometheus,  he  sent  Atlas  to  fetch 
the  apples,  and  in  the  mean  time  bore  the  weight 
of  heaTCB  ftr  Urn.  Atiaa  returned  witlk  the 
apples,  but  refused  to  take  the  Inirden  of  heaven 
oo  bis  shoulders  again.  Hercules,  however, 
aontrirad  hj  a  itnitaii^  to  gat  tiie  apples,  and 
'  away.  Oft  hb  latami  AuTadioaa 
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'  made  him  a  present  of  the  apples ;  but  Uereum 
'dedicated  them  to  Minerra  (Athena),  who  rr- 
storeil  theia  to  their  former  place.    S«)inc  trmli 
tions  add  tiint  Hercules  killed  the  dragon  L&dva 
— 12.  Bringing  Cerbenu  from  ih»  kmr  morii 
This  was  the  most  difficult  of  the  twelve  lal;«in 
of  Hercules.   He  descended  into  Hades,  oesr 
Tooammin  Laeoma,  aeoompairfed  hyllcrairr 
(Hermea)  and  Minerva  (Athena).    He  delivered 
Theseus  and  Ascalaphus  from  their  tormesti 
He  obtained  permission  from  Pluto  to  ctrr) 
Cerberus  to  the  upper  world,  provided  he  oooU 
aecfdiiplish  it  without   force  of  arms.  Her- 
cules succeedeil  iu  seizing  the  mon&ter  acii  car- 
rying it  to  the  upjK'r  world;  and  after  be  hsd 
suowu  it  to  I^uryfitheus,  he  carried  it  back  a^ain 
to  the  lower  world.    Home  tnulitioos  cooaeci 
the  dcseent  of  Hereolee  into  the  lower  w«rU 
with  a  eontc.>it  with  Hades,  as  we  see  even  b 
the  Iliad,  (v.,  31)7),  and  more  particularly  in  the 
Aleestie  of  EurlpMea  (24,  846).    Bem  Ocm 
twelve  labors,  Ilerculea  performed  several  other 
feats  without  being  comntanded  by  Eurystbeia. 
'  Tlieso  feats  were  called  Parerga  by  the  snciecti 
Several  of  theui  were   iutciwoven  with  tb« 
'twelve  hilars,  and  have  been  already  desoriW 
thone  which  had  no  eonnectiuu  with  the  tvclv« 
labora  are  spoken  of  below.   After  HereulssbsJ 
performed  the  twelve  laboi  h,  he  w««  rele8.«ea 
m>m  the  servitude  of  Eurystheus,  and  returud 
to  Thebea.  Here  there  gave  Megara  m  nwniigc 
to  lolaus;  and  ho  wi-^hed  t^>  guiu  in  niarriii^'i 
for  himself  lole,  the  daughter  of  Eurytus,  kiujg 
of  (Erhalia.    Ihiry tus  promiaed  Ins  dau^'htt  r  tu 
the  man  who  sh|uld  conquer  him  afld  his  m  u 
\  in  shooting  witlj  the  1>)W.     Hercules  dtfeatt  i 
I  them ;  but  Eurytus  and  his  bona,  with  the  tx- 
eeption  of  Ipliitus,  refuseil  to  give  Ida  to  lUD^ 
because  he  had   luurdeicd   his  own 
■  Soon  aflerwai'd  tlje  oxen  of  Kury tus  were  < 
riod  oA^  and  it  was  suspected  that  Hercules ' 
the  ofTeuder.     Iphitus  again  defended  Hercules, 
and  requested  his  assistance  in  searchiog  after 
the  osea.  Herenlea  agreed ;  bat  when  Oe  t«e 
hud  arrived  at  Tiryns,  Hercules,  in  a  fit  of  mad- 
ness,  threw  his  friend  down  from  the  wall,  sad 
killed  him.   Deipbobos  of  Amy  die  purified  Her 
cules  from  tliis  murdo*.  but  be  was,  nevcrthiv 
less,  attackeil  by  a  severe  illness.  Hercuie* 
then  repaired  to  Delphi  to  obtain  a  reuiedy,  but 
the  Pvthia  rrfuaed  to  answer  his  question;,  i 
strugi^le  ensued  between  Hereule?  and  AjxiUo, 
aud  the  combatants  were  not  separated  liU  Ju- 
piter (Zeus)  sent  a  flash  of  Ughtning  betvean 
them.     The  oracle  now  declar«  d  that  lie  uould 
be  restored  to  health  if  he  would  serve  tbres 
eara  Ibr  wages,  and  anmoder  hb  eamnga  to 
urytus,  as  an  atonement  for  the  murder  of 
Iphitus.     Therefore  he   become  servant  to 
Ompbale,  queen  of  Lydia,  and  widow  of 'Hnolai 
Later  writers  describe  Hercules  as  living  eiTein- 
inately  during  his  re^ideuce  with  Onijihale:  be 
span  wool,  it  is  suid,  and  sometimes  put  oo  the 
garmcJits  of  a  woman,  while  Omphab  wore  his 
lion's  skin.    According  to  other  accounts,  be 
nevertheless  performed  several  great  feats  dur- 
ing tUa  time.  H«  nndeitook  an  expedilioB  to 
i  Colchis,  which  brought  him  into  connection  with 
I  the  Argonauts ;  he  took  part  iu  the  Ca^domaa 
hunt,  and  mat  Theaana  oa  hia  hmdiM  t 
I  tnmut  CO  the  Corinthian  latfamiA  An 
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pcdidoD  to  ludia*  which  waa  meotiuoeU  iu  some 
traditioiMt,  maj  lik«wite  be  inserted  ia  Out 

plHce.  MTbeo  the  time  of  hia  servitude  had  ex- 
pired, he  aaihfd  agaioat  Tro^*,  Uxtk  the  city,  and 
kUted  LwNnedoo,  h»  king'.  Ou  bis  return  from 
Tn-y.  a  storm  drove  him  on  the  island  of  Cos, 
« b«re  be  was  ulLucked  by  the  Merupes ;  but  he 
defeated  them  and  killed  their  king,  Eurypylua. 
It  was  about  this  time  tlint  the  ffods  sent  for 
Lint  iti  order  to  fi<^ht  agaiust  tlie  Giants.  Vid. 
iiiu  wTy.r^.  Utton  after  fek  return  to  Argos  be 
marched  agniust  Augeas,  ns  has  been  related 
above.  Ue  theo  proceeded  jtgaiuat  Pylos,  which 
he  took,  and  killed  the  aous  of  Neleus  except 
Ne«t<>r.  Ho  ui'xt  advanced  against  Lacedie- 
UJiii),  to  punihh  tlie  si  ris  uf  Uippocotjn*  for  baT- 
kiff  umMd  Ifeleus  and  slaiu  CEonus,  the  MO  of 
Lioymnius.  lie  took  Lacedsmon,  and  assign- 
rd  the  goTemmeut  of  it  to  Tyudureus.  On  Lis 
return  to  Tegea,  he  became,  by  Auge,  the  fa- 
th^  of  Telej^us  (vtdL  Auok)  ;  and  he  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Galydon,  where  be  obtained  Deia 
olra.  the  daughter  of  (Eueus,  for  bis  wife,  after 
fighting  with  Acheloue  for  her.  Vid,  Dbiaxi- 
KA,  Acmctooa.  After  Hereulee  had  been  mar- 
fied  to  Di'irtiiira  nearly  three  years,  he  acci- 
deittalljr  killed,  at  a  nuiquet  io  the  house  of 
(Enetu,  tiie  Im^  Eraoorat.  In  iieeordanee  wHh 
the  hiw,  Hercules  went  iuto  i  xiii'.  takini;  w  itli 
him  hu  wife  Deianira.  Ou  their  road  they 
ewne  to  the  River  Eveoas,  aeross  wUdi  the 
eentaur  Nessus  carried  travellers  for  a  small 
•nui  of  mooej.  Ueroulet  himself  forded  the 
riTer,  but  gare  Deianira  to  Neaens  to  carry 
acn>*3.  N't'ssus  attempted  to  outnige  hoy  :  Her- 
cules heard  her  screamiqg,  and  shot  an  arrow 
into  ibe  heart  of  Nsmus.  The  dying  centaur 
c-dl-d  out  to  Deianira  to  take  his  blood  with 
her,  as  it  was  a  sure  means  of  preserving  Uie 
knre  of  her  husband.  He  then  eon^aered  tlie 
Dryopos,  and  assisted  iEgimiua,  kmc;  of  the 
Dorians,  Affaiost  the  Lapithce.  Vid.  >-K(;imius. 
After  this  no  took  up  his  abode  at  Traehis, 
whence  he  marched  against  Earytos  of  (Echa- 
lia.  Ue  took  Ui^alia,  killed  Eurytus  and  his 
•onst  and  carried  off  bin  dai^bter  lole  as  a  pris- 
oner. Oti  his  return  home  he  liioded  at  Co- 
oteum,  a  promontory  of  Eubceo,  erected  an  altar 
to  Jupiter  (Zeus),  and  sent  his  companies  Li- 
►•ha*  to  'IVaeliis.  in  ordor  to  fetch  him  a  white 
garment,  whicli  he  iuteuded  to  use  during  the 
)i;i£i-iiice.  Deianira,  afraid  lest  lole  should  sup- 
phiit  her  in  the  afreetions  of  her  husband,  steep- 
ed Ute  white  garment  he  had  demanded  in  the 
bUntd  of  Nessus.  This  blood  bad  been  poisoned 
by  the  arrow  with  which  Uereoles  had  shot  Nea- 
sos;  and,  accordingly,  as  soon  as  the  garment 
beoame  warm  on  the  body  of  Hercules,  the 

Eisoo  penetrated  into  all  his  limbs,  and  caused 
n  the  most  excruciating  agony.  He  aeiiied 
Liehas  hy  hid  feet,  and  threw  him  into  the 
aea.  iie  wreoohed  off  the  ganncnt»  but  it 
atoek  to  his  Heah,  and  wtth  it  be  tore  away 
whole  pieces  from  his  body.  In  this  state  he 
waseouvejed  to  Trachis.  Deianira,  on  seeing 
vha%  she  bad  tmwittingly  done,  hung  heraeiC 
Heienli  i  conmiandcd  Hyllus,  his  eldest  son  by 
JDefanira,  to  marry  lole  as  soon  as  he  should 
•ftive  at  the  ooe  of  manhood.  He  then  a» 
eeuded  Mount  (Eta,  raised  a  pile  of  wood,  on 
vfaieh  he  placed  himselfj  and  ordered  it  to  be 


set  ou  fiic.  No  oue  reutured  to  obej  him,  untfl 
at  length  Fosas  the  shepherd,  who  passed  bj, 

•wiis  prevailed  upoti  to  comoly  with  the  desire 
of  the  suffering  hero.  When  the  pile  was 
burning,  a  chmd  came  down  from  heaven,  and, 
amid  peals  of  thuuder,  carried  him  to  Olympus, 
where  he  was  honored  with  immortality,  be- 
came reconciled  to  Juno  fHerai  and  married 
her  dauf^liter  Hebe,  by  whom  he  became  the 
father  of  Alexiares  and  Anieetus.  Immediatelr 
alter  bis  apotheosis,  his  friends  offered  men- 
fiees  to  him  as  a  hero ;  and  he  was,  in  course 
of  time,  worshipped  throughout  all  Oreece  as  a 
god  and  as  m  hero.  His  wonhipy  however,  pe- 
vailed  more  extensively  among  the  Donans 
Uian  among  any  other  ot  the  Greek  races.  'J'he 
sacrifices  oflbred  to  him  consisted  prineipallT 
of  bulls,  boars,  rams,  and  lambs.  The  worss  of 
art  in  which  Hercules  was  represented  were 
extremely  numerous,  and  of  the  greatest  vari- 
ety, for  be  was  represented  at  all  the  various 
stages  of  his  life,  from  the  cradle  to  his  death. 
But  whether  he  appears  as  a  child,  a  youth,  a 
struggling  hero,  or  as  the  immortal  inhabitant 
of  Olympus,  his  character  is  always  one  of 
heroic  strength  and  energy.  Specimens  of 
every  land  are  still  extant.  The  finest  repre- 
sentation of  the  hero  that  has  eeue  down  tons 
is  the  so  called  Farnese  Hercules,  which  was 
j  executed  by  Qlyooo.  The  hero  is  resting, 
I  leaning  on  his  right  arm,  and  Ms  bead  recHnfng 
on  his  left  hand:  the  whole  figure  a  most  ox- 
I  quisite  combination  of  peculiar  softness  with 
I  the  greatest  strength.-— If.  KotUK  TiAiimoNiL 
'  The  worship  of  H.  rciih  s  at  Rome  and  in  Italy 
j  is  connoctou  by  lioman  writers  with  the  heros 
I  expedition  to  fetch  Ibm  oxen  of  QwjanaL 
j  They  stated  that  Hercules,  on  his  return,  visited 
Italy,  where  he  aboUsbed  human  sacrifioet 
I  among  the  SaMnes^  eetaUiabed  the  worship  of 
fire,  and  slew  Caeus,  a  mbber,  who  bad  stden 
his  oxen.  Vid  Caovs.  The  aborigines,  and 
especially  Evander,  honored  HerenlM  with  di- 
vine woi-ship ;  and  Hereules,  in  retrim,  tautrht 
them  the  way  in  which  he  was  to  he  worship- 
!  ped,  and  iutru.sted  the  oare  of  bis  worshin  to 
'  two  distinguished  families,  the  I'otitii  and  Pi- 
narii.  Vid  Pi.naria  (ikss.  The  Fabia  gens 
j  traced  its  origin  to  Hercules ;  and  ftenna  and 
Acca  Laurentia  are  called  mistresses  of  Her- 
cules. In  this  manner  the  Romans  oonuected 
their  earliest  legends  with  Hercules.  It  should 
I  be  observed  that  in  the  Italian  traditions  the 
hero  bore  the  name  of  Hecarauus,  and  this 
Kecaranus  was  afterward  identified  with  tiie 
(}reek  Hercules.  He  had  two  templM  at 
liome.  One  was  a  small  round  temple  of  Her- 
cules Victor,  or  Hercules  Triumphalis,  Inrtween 
the  river  and  the  Circus  Blaximue»  in  front  of 
which  was  the  ara  maxima,  on  which,  after  a 
triumph,  the  tenth  of  the  booty  was  deposited 
for  distributico  among  the  ctUxeos.  The  sec- 
ond temple  stood  near  the  porta  trigemioa,  and 
contained  a  bnnize  statue  and  the  altar  on 
which  Hercules  himself  was  believed  to  hare 
onee  offered  a  aaerilloe.  Her*  tiie  dty  prsrtor 
offered  every  year  a  young  cow,  whicn  waa 
consumed  bj  the  people  within  the  sanctuary. 
At  Borne  Hereolea  waa  eeoneeted  with  m 
Muses,  whence  ho  is  allied  Mtuapftet,  and  was 
represented  with  a  lyre^  of  which  there  is  no 
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IVMt  Stt  Gfeeoe.    1IL  TRAmnora  or  omn 

VATlONS.  The  anci^Dts  thoingelvt-s  expressly 
meotioD  seTeral  heroes  of  the  uame  of  Uer- 
eide«,  who  <»oear  mimn^  tlie  principal  mtioiw 
of  the  aocieut  worldl  1.  The  Egyptian  Uereule*, 
whose  Egyptian  name  wus  Sum,  or  Dsom,  or 
Oiioo,  or,  accordion  to  Pausauioa,  Maeeria,  was 
a  sou  of  Amon  or  Nilua.  He  was  phiced  by  the 
Egyptians  iu  the  second  of  the  series  of  the  ev- 
sIcUdus  of  their  gods, — 2.  The  Cretan  Uercule», 
'HI*  f  the  Idffiau  Dactyb,  wns  believed  to  have 
founded  the  tcra pie  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  at  Olympia, 
but  to  have  ouine  originally  from  Egypt  He 
WIS  woraliipped  with  fuoei-al  sMrifioea,  and  was 
regarded  as  a  niiigiciat),  like  otlier  ancient  da*- 
moaes  of  Crete.^ — &  The  Indian  Uercule*,  was 
called  by  tbe  nntDtelligiUe 
{AupadvTjc).  The  later  Greeks  believed  Uiat  he 
was  their  owa  hen^  who  had  visited  India;  and 
th«j  r«]at«d  thst  in  Hbdiabe  beonnette  ftlfcer 
of  many  sons  and  daughters  by  Paudsa,  and 
the  ancestral  hero  of  tlie  Indian  kin^s. — i.  The 
Phanidan  Htrculet,  whom  the  Egyptians  con- 
sidered to  be  more  ancient  thao  their  own,  was 
w< in-shipped  in  all  the  Phcpfiiciaii  colonies,  such 
Sb  Curtimge  and  Gades,  dovjii  to  the  liiue  of 
CoMStantioe,  and  it  is  oaid  that  children  were 
sacrificed  to  him. — 5.  Tf(C  Oltic  and  Germanic 
UeratU*  is  said  to  have  fuuuded  Alexia  and 
Nemausoa,  nod  to  have  beoome  the  lather  of 
the  Celtic  race.  We  hecmne  acquainted  with 
him  io  the  acoouuts  of  the  expedition  of  the 
Oredi  Hereules  against  OeaTooea.  We  moat 
either  suppoee  that  the  Greek  Ilercules  was 
identified  with  native  heroes  of  those  northern 
flonntries,  or  that  Uie  nolioiii  nbont  Herenles 
ba'i  been  introduced  there  from  the  East 

UaaoCLKS  ('HpoxA^f),  son  of  Alexander  the 
Great  by  Barsioe,  the  widow  of  the  Rbodian 
Memnon.  In  EO.  SIO  he  was  brought  forward 
by  Polysperchon  as  a  preteii<ler  to  3ie  Macedo- 
num  throne;  but  he  was  murdered  by  I'oly- 
sperohon  himealf  in  the  following  year,  when 
tbe  hitter  became  reconciled  to  Cassander. 

Hkuouus  Colvmxjc    Vid.  Abvla,  Calpk. 

HboOus  Momoux  PoKnm.    Vid.  MomiODt. 

IlKarf  t.Ts  Poim's.     Vid  CosA. 

^I'oaivs   iifiacubis   Xd^vaNi   or  Labkonis, 

Sow  LtgkofnX  %  town  of  Italy,  on  the  eoeit  of 
truiio.    Via.  Labro.] 

Ux&cOus  I'ftOUOMTOniuif  (now  Cape  Sparti- 
•into),  the  mostaootheriy  point  of  Italy  in  Brut 
tinm. 

Bnci^Lis  SiLVA,  a  forest  in  Oermany,  saiored 
In  Hercules,  east  of  the  Visurgisi 
HnoTidLk  SiLYA,  HncrmM  SiiniBk  Bn- 

crNfiTM  JrouK.  an  exteitsive  ranfje  of  mount- 
ains iu  Germany,  covered  with  forests,  is  de- 
•eribed  by  Ciisar  (B.  y'l^  24)  as  nine  days' 
journey  iu  breadth,  and  more  than  sixty  days' 
journey  in  length,  extending  east  from  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  UelTetti,  Nemctea,  and  iianraei 

girallel  to  the  Danube,  to  th*?  frotitiors  of  the 
aoiaas.  Under  this  general  name  C«sar  ap- 
pears to  have  included  all  the  moontnine  and 
forests  in  the  south  and  centre  of  Germany, 
the  Black  Forest,  Odentoaid,  ITtiiringencald,  the 
Anv.  the  Brtg^rge,  the  Bimengebirge, 
As  the  Romans  became  better  acquainted  with 
Oermany,  the  name  was  confined  to  narrower 
limiii.  Fliny  aud  Tacitus  use  it  to  indicate  the 
«40 


range  of  nonntains  between  the  lliQringervdl 

and  tlie  Carpathian  Mountains.  Tlie  name  ■ 
still  presenred  in  tbe  modem  tiart  and  En. 

HnndaiA  (Herdonienris:  now  Ordona\  a 
town  in  ApnlM*  was  destroyed  by  UaDiiibal, 
who  removed  its  inhabitants  to  Thurii  nud  Me^ 
tapoDtum ;  it  was  rebuilt  by  the  Rouua«,  bm 
remained  a  place  of  no  importance. 

Herdoniis.  1.  TfRxiis,  of  Alicia,  in  Latium, 
endeavored  to  jouse  the  Latins  against  T«^ 
quinins  Superbus,  and  was,  in  coos^qaenoe, 
wisely  accused  by  Tarquiuius,  and  put  to  ilrnth. 
—2.  Afpics^  a  Sabine  chieftain,  who,  iu 
460,  with  a  band  of  outlaws  and  slaveik  mads 
himself  master  i  f  the  Capitol.  Ou  the  fourth 
day  from  his  euti-y  tlie  Capitol  was  retakciH 
and  Herdontna  and  nearly  all  hb  fottonm 
were  slain. 

HKaKssiiA  QxMS,  origioally  Samnite.  sod  \ij 
the  Samnite  UTnaion  estabualicd  in  Campanii, 

became  at  a  later  period  a  plebeian  bnuse  at 
Home.  The  Heretinii  were  a  family  df  rauk 
iu  Italy,  and  are  frequently  meutioiied  ia  Um 
time  of  the  Samnite  and  Punic  wars.  Hm^ 
were  the  hereditary  patrons  of  the  Marii, 

llKRKM.xiuS.     1.  MoDESTiMt'S.      Vid.  MoOBR- 

NTS.— 2.  PoinftB.    FidL  PoiiTnmr-&  Smola 

Vid.  Skxecio. 

Hekillcs  ('HpiAAofX  of  Carthage,  a  Stoic 
philosopher,  was  the  disciple  of  Zeno  ef  OStf* 
uin.  He  did  not,  however,  confine  himsflf  to 
the  opinions  of  his  master,  but  held  some  doo- 
trine*  directly  opposed  to  tfam.  He  bdd  ttat 
the  chief  gcKid  consisted  in  knowlcds^e  {t-ic- 
TTjft^   This  notion  is  often  attacked  by  Cicero. 

[HiaiLDS,  son  of  the  nymph  Feronta,  sod 
king  of  Prsneete:  bis  mother  bad  given  him 
three  lives,  and,  accordingly,  Evauder,  wbo 
fought  with  him.  had  to  cuuquer  aud  de«pofl 
him  of  his  armor  three  lifflei  htlhf  be  fcUf 
destroyed  him.] 

Herm.f.i  m,  or,  in  Latin,  Mebcubii  PaoMOint)- 
HIUM  ('Ep^am  uK(ta).  1.  fNow  Cape  Bon,  Arah 
Rat  Addar),  the  headland  which  fimns  the  east- 
ern extremity  of  tho  Sinus  Carthaginieusis,  sod 
the  extreme  nortbeaatem  pobt  of  tbe  Cartha- 
ginian terntory  (later  the  province  of  Africa) 
opposite  to  LilvbflBum,  the  apace  hetweeo  the 
two  being  tbe  abortesl  dlataoee  between  Sicily 
and  Africa. — 2.  (Now  Ra*  el  Aihan\  a  j)romoo- 
tory  on  the  coast  of  the  Oreater  Syrtis,  fii^ 
stadia  weat  of  Leptia.'  There  wen  other  pre- 
montoi  ics  of  the  name  on  tlie  ooast  ef  Africa. 

UxBiiXodajui  {^Epfiayopa^).  L  Of  Teinnoi^  a 
distinguished  X^reek  rhetorician  of  the  time  ef 
Cicero.  He  beloui,'ed  to  the  Rhoditn  sebool 
of  oratorv,  but  is  known  chiefly  as  a  teadM 
of  rhetoric.  He  devoted  particular  attcDtioD  to 
what  is  called  the  tfioai/Mm,  andiSade  a  pecu- 
liar division  of  the  parts  of  an  oration,  which 
dififere«l  from  that  adopted  by  other  rhetoriciam. 

S.  Sumamed  Canon,  a  Greek  rhetorioini 
taught  rhetoric  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Augi» 
UiB.   Ue  was  a  disciple  of  Theodorus  of  Oadsia 

HaavamSi^nw  ('Ep/io^/jodirof).  son  of 
Hemes  (Mercury)  and  Aphrodite  (Venus),  and 
consequently  great-grandeon  of  Atlas,  wbesos 
he  is  called  AOmOiada  or  AtUmHftt.  (0«W 
Met.,  \\\,  368.)  He  had  inherited  the  beauty 
of  both  his  parents,  aud  was  brot^ht  up  by  tfa« 
nymphs  of  Mount  Ida.   In  his  fifteenth  year  hi 
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irwt  to  Cvia.  la  tho  oci^borhood  of  Ilali- 
oniafisua  be  lay  down  by  tJie  fouutaiu  of  Sal- 
tnacis.  TLe  nymph  of  the  fountain  fell  io  luve 
vith  him,  aod  tried  ia  vain  to  wiu  hid  adeclioDs. 
Ouoe  when  ho  w&s  bathiu^  in  the  fuuDtiiio  she 
embraced  him,  and  prayed  to  tho  gods  that  she 
tni^ht  be  uuited  with  tiim  forever.  The  gods 
griut«d  the  request,  and  tho  bodies  of  the  youth 
lod  the  nymph  became  united  together,  but 
retained  the  cbaractcrietics  of  each  sex.  Uer- 
nupbrciditus,  on  becoming  aware  of  the  change, 
prayed  that,  in  future,  every  one  who  bathed  in 
the  well  might  bo  metamorphosed  in  the  same 
manner. 

Hebjiakcuus  {'Epfiapxo^),  of  Mytilene,  a  rhet- 
orician, became  afterward  a  diaciple  of  Epicu- 
rus, who  left  to  )iim  hid  garden,  and  appomted 
him  )ui  successor  in  his  school,  about  B.C. 
270.  He  wrote  several  works,  all  of  which  are 

Hulk  AS  {'Epfiu(),  a.  disciple  of  the  Apostle 
Psol,  and  one  of  the  apostolic  fatliers.  Uo  is 
luppiMed  to  be  the  same  person  as  the  Hermjis 
who  is  mentioucd  in  SL  Paul's  epistle  to  tlie 
B.>niaus  (xvL,  14).  He  wrote  in  Greek  a  work 
entitled  TTu  SJirjpherd  of  Jlerma*,  of  which  a 
Latin  transluLion  is  still  extant.  Ita  object  is  U> 
instroct  pcrsous  in  the  duties  of  the  Christian 
life.  Edited  by  Cotelier  in  his  Patre*  Apottol^ 
Psrii,  167-2. 

Ui.^ucs  ('Ep^f,  'Kpfielac,  Dor.  'Epfiu^),  called 
Maicf  aius  by  the  Romans.  The  Greek  Her- 
mes was  a  sou  of  Zeus  (Jupiter)  and  Maio,  the 
daui'hter  of  Atlas,  and  bom  in  a  cave  of  Mount 
CjUeae  in  Arcadia,  whence  ho  is  called  Atlan- 
'in*k4  or  Cyllenius.  A  few  hours  after  his  birth 
be  escaped  from  his  cradle,  went  to  Pioria,  and 
earned  off  some  of  tho  oxen  of  Apollo.  In  the 
Iliad  and  Odyttscy  this  tradition  is  not  meu- 
liooed,  though  Hermes  (Mercury)  is  diameter- 
iied  as  a  cuuniog  thief  That  ho  might  not  bo 
diKurercd  by  the  traces  of  his  footsteps,  ho  put 
OQ  tandals,  aod  drove  the  oxen  to  Pylos,  where 
be  killed  two,  and  concealed  the  rest  in  a  cave. 
The  skins  of  tlie  slaughtered  animals  wcro 
Dailed  to  a  rock,  and  part  of  their  flesh  was 
cooked  and  eaten,  and  the  rest  burned.  There- 
opoQ  he  returned  to  Cyllene,  where  he  found  a 
tortoiM  at  tho  oiitr:uK-u  of  his  native  cave,  lie 
took  the  animal's  shell,  drew  strings  across  it, 
and  thas  invented  tlie  lyre,  on  which  ho  imme- 
diately played-  Apollo,  bv  his  prophetic  pjwer, 
bad  meantime  discovereu  the  thief,  and  went 
t<5  Cylleoe  to  ch.irge  Uennes  (Mercury)  with 
the  crime  before  his  mother  Mala.  She  show- 
ed to  the  god  the  child  in  its  cradle  ;  but  Apollo 
earned  the  boy  before  Zeus  (Jupiter),  ana  dc- 
nwDded  back  his  oxen.  Zeus  (Jupiter)  coni- 
Daoded  hiiu  to  comply  with  the  (lem.'Uid  of 
Apollo,  but  Hcnnes  (jlcrcury)  dcnic<l  tliat  he 
bii  stolen  tho  cattle.  As,  however,  he  saw 
tfait  his  assertions  were  not  believed,  he  con- 
doeted  Apollo  to  Pylos,  and  restored  to  him  his 
<«xeo;  but  when  Apollo  heard  the  sounds  of 
tbe  lyre,  be  was  so  charmed  that  he  allowed 
Uannes  (Mercury)  V)  keep  the  animals.  Her- 
mes (Mercury)  now  iuvoute<l  the  syrinx,  and 
after  disclosing  his  inventions  to  Apollo,  the 
two  gods  concluded  an  intimate  friendship  with 
*xtii  other.  Apollo  presented  his  young  friend 
vith   his   own   golden   shepherd's  staff,  and 


taught  him  the  art  of  prophesying  by  means  of 
dice.  2Ceus  (Jupiter)  made  him  his  own  herald, 
and  likewise  the  herald  of  the  gods  of  tiio  luw- 
er  world.  The  pnncipal  feature  in  the  tradi- 
tions about  Hermes  (Mercury)  consists  in  his 
being  tlie  herald  of  the  gods,  and  in  this  capac- 
ity he  appears  even  in  the  Homeric  poems. 
His  original  character  of  an  ancient  Pelasgiao, 
or  Arcadian  divinity  of  nature,  gradually  disap- 
peared in  the  legends.  As  the  herald  of  the 
gods,  he  is  the  god  of  eloi^uence,  for  the  heralds 
are  the  public  speakers  va  the  assemblies  aud 
on  other  occasions.  The  gods  especially  cm- 
ployed  him  as  messenger  when  eloquence  wao 
required  to  attain  the  desired  object  Hence  the 
tongues  of  sacrificial  animals  were  offered  to 
him.  As  horalds  and  messongors  are  usually 
men  of  prudence  and  circumspection,  Hermes 
(Mercury)  was  also  the  god  of  prudence  and 
skill  in  all  tho  relations  of  social  intercourse. 
These  qualities  were  combined  with  similar 
ones,  such  as  cunning,  both  in  words  and  ac- 
tions, and  even  fraud,  perjury,  and  the  inclina* 
tion  to  steal ;  but  acts  of  this  kind  were  com- 
mitted by  Hermes  (Mercury)  always  with  a 
certain  skill,  dexterity,  and  even  gi'accfulnesa. 
Being  endowed  with  this  shrewdness  and  sagac- 
ity, he  was  regarded  as  the  author  of  a  variety 
of  inventions,  and,  besides  the  lyro  and  syrinx, 
he  is  said  to  have  invented  the  alphabet,  num- 
bers, astronomy,  music,  the  art  of  fighting,  gym- 
mistics,  tlie  cultivation  of  tho  olive-tree,  meas- 
ures, weights,  and  many  other  things.  The 
powers  which  he  possessed  himself  ho  confer- 
red upon  those  mortals  and  lieroes  who  enjoyed 
his  favor  ;  and  all  who  possessed  them  were 
under  his  especial  protection  or  are  called  his 
sons.  Ho  was  empk)yed  by  tho  gods,  and  more 
especially  b^  Zeus  (Jupiter),  on  a  variety  of  oo 
casions,  which  are  recorded  in  ancient  story. 
Tims  he  led  Priam  to  Achilles  to  fetch  the  body 
of  Hector;  tied  Ixion  to  tlio  wheel;  conducted 
Hera  (Juno),  Aphrodite  (Venus),  and  Athena 
(Minerva)  to  Paris  ;  fastened  Prometheus  to 
Moimt  Caucasus  ;  rescued  Dionysus  (Bacchus) 
after  his  birth  from  the  flames,  or  received  him 
from  the  hands  of  Zeus  (Jupiter)  to  carry  him 
to  Athamas ;  sold  Hercules  to  Omphalo  ;  and 
was  ordered  by  Zeus  (Jupiter)  to  curry  <'ff 
who  was  metamorjihosed  into  a  cow,  and  guard 
od  by  Argus,  whom  he  slew.  Vid.  Argi's.  From 
this  murder  he  is  veiy  comniotdy  called  'Apyei 
f^uVTTjg.  In  the  Trojan  war  Hermes  (Mercury) 
wiLS  on  tho  side  of  the  (ireeks.  His  ministry 
to  Zeus  (Jupiter)  was  not  confined  to  the  offices 
of  hcndd  and  messenger,  but  ho  was  also  his 
charioteer  and  cup-bearcr.  As  rireams  are  sent 
by  Zeus  (Jupiter).  Hermes  (Mercury)  conducts 
them  to  man,  and  hence  he  is  also  described  as 
tho  god  who  hod  it  in  his  power  to  send  refresh 
ing  sleep  or  take  it  away.  Another  important 
function  of  Hermes  (Mercury)  was  to  conduct 
tho  shades  of  tlie  dead  from  the  upper  into  tiM 
lower  world,  whence  he  is  called  ^vxorrofirro^^ 
vtKporrofL-d^,  jln<xoy(j}o^,  &c.  The  idea  of  his 
being  the  herald  and  messenger  of  the  gods,  of 
his  travelling  from  place  to  place  and  conclud- 
ing treaties,  necessarily  implied  the  notion  that 
he  was  the  promoter  of  social  intercourse  and 
of  commerce  among  men.  In  this  oapacity  he 
w:h  regarded  as  the  maintainer  of  peace,  and 
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kt  tilt       of  roadi,  who  pruteotad  traTetl«rt, 

and  puDwhcd  tliose  wh  )  rofu-cd  to  OKwt  travd- 
Ufb  wIjo  had  oiiatakea  their  way.  Heooe  Uie 
Athemao  gcoerak,  on  nt^Sag  out  on  an  expe- 
ditiua,  offered  sacrifices  tJ  Hermes  (Mercury), 
•uroamed  HMamoaim  m  Agetor;  and  nomer- 
OOB  Btaftoea  of  Ilia  god  war*  «fMted  on  voads, 
at  doors  and  gates,  from  whioh  circamstance 
he  derived  a  variety  of  surnames  and  epithets. 
As  the  god  of  commerce  he  was  called  diiftiro- 

poiof.  <tc.  As  commerce  is  the  source  of 
wealth,  be  was  alao  the  god  of  gain  and  riches, 
eapedalty  of  sodden  and  onexpeotod  riches, 
puc'h  OS  are  acquired  by  commerce.  As  the 
giver  of  wealth  and  good  luck  (n-Aovrod6r:7f),  he 
also  presided  over  tbe  nm*  or  diee.  Hermes 
(Mrrcury)  was  believed  to  be  the  inventor  of 
sacritices.  Uenoe  he  not  only  acts  tbe  part  of 
ft  herald  at  saerifioea,  but  is  also  the  moteetor 
of  eucrificial  animals,  and  waa  belie vea  in  par- 
ticular to  increase  the  fertili^  of  sbeep.  For 
thb  reason  he  was  esp«!cially  worshipped  by 
shepherds,  and  is  iiieutiuucd  in  coimection  with 
Pan  and  the  Nyrnnhs.  This  ft>aturp  in  the  char- 
acter of  Ueruics  (Mercury)  is  a  r^^^I^uaut  of  the 
«uicieot  Arcadian  religion,  in  which  he  was  the 
fertilizing  god  of  the  earth,  who  oonferred  his 
blessing  oo  inoa  Hermes  (Meroory)  was  like- 
wise the  patroQ  of  all  the  gymnastM  gamet  of 
the  0  reeks.  This  idea  seems  to  be  of  late 
origin,  for  in  Homer  no  trace  of  it  is  found. 
Ameos  appears  to  have  been  the  ftnt  pkea  hi 
which  he  was  woi-shipp-J  in  this  Cftpfte^^  At 
a  later  time  almost  all  gymnasia  were  under  his 
proteetioD  ;  and  the  Gredr  artists  derived  their 
ideal  of  the  gtxl  from  the  gymnasium,  and  re|v 
resented  him  as  a  youth  whose  limbs  were 
beautifully  and  harmoniously  developed  by 
grmoastio  exercises.  The  tnnst  ancient  seat 
of  the  worship  of  Hermes  (Mercury)  is  Arca- 
dia, the  land  of  his  birth,  where  Lycaon,  tbe 
son  of  Pelasgus,  is  said  to  hare'  bmlt  to  htm 
the  first  temple.  From  thence  his  worship 
was  carried  to  Athens,  and  ultimately  sfMread 
throogfa  all  Greeee.  The  festinUe  eelebrated 
in  his  honor  were  called  Jlerimra.  Vid.  Diet  of 
Atit^  s.  V.  His  temples  and  statues  (vidl  Diet,  of 
Ant^  9.9.  HtaiM)  were  extremely  numerous 
in  Greece.  Among  the  things  sacred  to  him 
were  tbe  palm-tree,  the  tortoise,  the  number 
ftiur,  and  several  kinds  of  fish ;  and  the  sacri- 
fices offered  to  him  eonsisted  of  incense,  hooey, 
cnko,  pign,  and  epperially  lambs  and  voting 
go.tU.  The  principal  attributes  of  Hermes 
(Mercury)  are,  I.  A  travellfa^ hftt  wMi  abroad 
brim,  which  in  later  times  wns  adomerl  with 
two  small  wings.  2.  The  staff  (/ki6dof  or  oi^- 
rpov),  which  he  bore  aherald,  aiid  had  reeeiT" 
e<l  frtjm  Apollo.  In  late  works  of  art  th^^  \\-hite 
ribbons  which  surrounded  the  herald's  staff  were 
changed  mto  two  serpents.  8.  The  sandals 
[TrfSi'/.a).  The^  were  beautiful  and  golden,  and 
carried  the  goflf  across  land  and  sea  with  the 
rapidity  of  wind;  at  the  ankles  of  the  god  they 
Were  provided  with  wiugn,  whence  he  is  etUed 
rcTTjvoTredi  Xof,  or  alipe*.  Th*  fioBUUI  MsftOOBlim 
is  spoken  of  separately. 

Hermes  TaisMcaisrra  {'Epf^c  TpijwfyiffTor), 
the  rf'puted  author  of  a  variety  of  wnrk«.  pome 
of  which  are  sUU  extant     Tbe  Greek  God 


Hermes  was  Identilled  with  the  EgypUsD  Aal 

or  llieut  an  early  as  the  tim<?  of  'I'lato. 

j  New  Platooists  r^arded  the  J%yptiao  Uemus 
as  the  aonree  of  afl  knowledge  and  thoogfat,  or 

'the  /i'>of  embodied,  and  hence  called  him  Tr»- 
megistua,  A  vast  number  of  works  oo  phiks- 
ophy  and  religion,  written  by  tbe  Kew  Plitoo- 
ists,  were  ascribed  to  this  HeruMS,  {nm  whom 
it  was  pretended  that  Pythagoras  and  I'lat  >  ha^j 
derived  all  their  kiiowle<%e.  Most  of  tbeie 
works  were  profaftUhr  wrHteo  b  tiie  fooith  e» 
tury  of  our  era.  The  most  important  <  f  tbm 
is  entitled  J'oemandtr  (from  rroift^',  a  sbefthcrd 
pastor),  appareDtly  in  imitation  of  the  Pa$lor  ^ 
Hermus,  Md  Hkbmas.  This  work  i«  iu  the 
form  of  a  dialogue.  It  treats  of  nature,  tb«  cr» 
tioD  of  tte  woild,  the  deity,  his  Mtars  sod  Atb^ 
butcs,  the  human  soul,  knowledge,  itc. 

HaaiitsiANAX  ('£/xi7<7(uva£),  of  Ook^ibai^  s 
distinguished  elegiac  poet,  lived  io  ^  tins  ef 
Alexander  tbe  Great.  His  chief  woric  &n 
elegiac  poem,  in  three  b'>oks,  addressed  to  liii 
mistress  Leontium,  wliose  name  formed  the  titk 
of  the  poem.  His  fragments  are  edited  bj 
and  Axt,  Colon.,  182'(.  [by  Hf  rmann,  m  anniTW- 
sity  programme,  Lips^  1828, 4  to],  and  by  Bailey 
London,  1839. 

HermIas  or  HxHMfAS  {'F.pfieiac  or  'EofUtt(\ 
1.  Tyrant  of  Atameus  and  Assos  in  Mvits,  m1* 
ebrated  ae  tibe  friend  ftod  ptteoo  of  AriiMhL 
Aristotle  remained  with  Ilermias  three  year*, 
from  Ra  847  to  844,  in  the  Utter  of  vhidi 
jeftTB  Hemhu  waa  eelaed  by  Mentor,  the  Ondr 
general  of  the  Persian  king,  and  sent  as  aeqh 
tive  to  the  Persian  court,  where  he  was  put  IS 
death.  Aristotle  married  Pythias,  the  sooptad 
daughter  of  Hermias,  and  celebrated  the  pnuM  . 
of  his  benefactor  in  an  ode  addressed  to  Virtue, 
which  b  still  extant — 2.  A  Christian  writer, 
who  lived  about  A.D.  1 80,  was  the  atitbor  of  aa  eX' 
tant  work,  entitlof!  Atam-punr  ruv  l^u^iXoao^, 
in  which  the  Greek  philosophers  are  held  up  to 
ridieale^  Edited  wiOi  Tyjann  by  Wel1l^QM, 
1700. 

HxainxiA  Qva,  a  very  ancient  patrieiaibow 
at  Rome,  which  appeara  in  the  first  Sbwm 

war  with  the  republic,  B.C.  60C,  tiui  vanishes 
from  history  in  448.  T.  Henninius  was  one  oi 
the  three  heroee  who  kept  the  Soblieim  hMn 
along  with  Horathv  Ooelea  agdmt  the  VHH 

force  of  Porsena. 

HermLxilts  Mon8  (now  Sinra 
the  chief  monutain  in  Lusitanio,  south  of  the 
Durins,  from  seven  thousand  to  eight  tboueaixi 
feet  high,  called  in  the  Middle  Ages  Umnem  or 
ArmiAa, 

HKKMi5NK  ('Ep/ir6v7),  the  beautiful  daughter 
of  Meoelaus  and  Helena,  ^e  bad  beeojnv^ 
iied  in  mafriaM  toOreotea  befbre  Iho  IVojK 

war ;  but  Menelaus,  afler  his  return  home,  IM^ 
lied  her  to  J^eoptolemue  (Fyrrhua.!  Tbereuooo 
Oreetea  ehdraed  Hemloae  Ibr  unisif ;  M 

Neoptolemus  haughtily  refused  to  give  h«  ^ 
Orestes,  io  revenge,  incited  the  Delphi** 
against  him,  and  Neoptolemus  was  shda  H*^ 
mione  afterward  married  Orestes,  whotn 
had  always  love<l,  and  Iwre  him  a  son  Hasiae- 
nus.  The  history  of  Hermione  is  related  wi» 
▼arioQS  modifications.  According  t^  some,  Meo- 
elaus betrothed  her  at  Troy  to  Neoptolcmoi  *, 
but  in  the  meantime  her  grand&ther,  TTodan 
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m,  ^mised  her  to  Orestes,  aod  actually  ^avo 
hir  ID  marriage  to  him.  Neoptolemus,  on  his  re- 
rum,  t'x>k  po^3C5<*ion  of  lier  oy  force,  but  was 
•lam  800Q  after  ^ther  at  Delphi  or  in  hia  owd 
hMDeaftPhOia. 

HnaJlMMi  {'EpfiiOvij :  T.pfuovnx :  now  Kastri) 
a  town  of  AfgoUtk  but  origioailjr  iodcp<UKieQt  of 
Aigoa,  was  ntnsted  oo  a  pramootorj  on  tiieeast- 
tra  coast,  and  on  a  bay  of  the  soa,  which  derived 
iU  name  from  the  towu  (ilermionicos  Siuua).  Its 
ttrritory  was  called  HxitMidxiB.  It  was  origm- 
iimabit«d  by  the  Dryopes ;  aod,  iu  codso- 
q  jcnre  of  its  isolated  poeiUon,  it  became  a  flour- 
lahiug  city  at  au  early  period.  It  contained  sev- 
«nl  temples,  and,  among  tliem,  a  celebrated  one 
vt  (Ceres)  Demeter  Cbthonia.  At  a  latw  timait 
ioioed  the  Aduean  leaeue. 

FidL  QiBiiaiaA. 


HtEMirrus  CEp/iZTTOf).  1.  An  Athenian  poet 
uf  the  old  comedYjYehemeoUy  attacked  Pericles 
idI  Aapana.    [Tba  fragmenta  of  Hannippus 

W%  powbhcd  collectively  by  Meineke,  I'Vaqm. 
Oomt€,  OroK^  toL  i.,  p.  138-155,  edit.  miDor.]| — 
1  Of  Smyrna,  a  distinguished  philosopher,  was 
a  disciple  of  Callinmclius  of  Alexandrea,  and 
fcttrishe<l  about  B.C.  liOO.  He  wrote  a  great 
laogrHphI<!ul  work  (\Vloi),  which  is  frequently 
nfared  to  bj  later  writers. — 3.  Of  Berytus,  a 
{rrammariai^  who  flocrished  ttodar  Tn^aD  Mid 
dadriaa 

Hnuiisiux,  a  town  intbeTanrio  Gberaooeaoi, 

00  the  Ciinmorian  Bosporus. 
HaauiocaATSs  VE^Hpdnti),  a  Syracusan  of 
an  abn  itateaman 


and  orator,  was 

ehoeen  one  of  the  Syracusan  generals,  B.C.  414, 
in  grder  to  oppose  the  Athenians.    He  after- 
tNvd  acnrad  mder  Oylippus,  when  the  li^r 
took  the  command  of  the  Syracusan  forces ;  and 
titer  the  destruction  of  the  Athenian  armament 
he  attempted  to  save  the  lives  of  Nicias  and 
DMMMthenes.    He  then  employed  all  his  iuflu- 
enro  tn  imiuof  his  countrymen  to  support  with 
vigor  the  Lacedcemonians  in  the  war  in  Greece 
bhC   Ha  was,  with  two  colleagues,  appomted 
to  the  command  of  a  small  fleet,  which  tno  Syr- 
aeosans  sent  to  the  assbtaoce  of  the  Laceaa- 
BMdaoa ;  bat*  daring  his  absenoe  from  home, 
-xas  banished  by  tlK*  Syraousaus  (410).  Hav- 
ing obtained  sa{^M»t  from  the  Persian  satrap 
PharMibaan%  ba  retamad  to  8idl j,  and  endear- 
oreJ  to  effeet  bii  restoration  to  his  native  city  by 
feree  of  arms,  but  was  slain  in  an  attack  which 
he  XDMdt  upon  Syracuse  in  407.  j 
*  HBtMoD^BUs  X'E^t&Sopoi).    1.  Of  Epl^esus,  a  ! 
of  distinction,  was  expelled  by  hi-«  fellow- 
and  is  said  to  hare  gone  to  Home,  and 
ta  bave  explained  to  the  decemvirs  the  Oreiek  I 
liwa,  and  thus  assisted  them  in  drawing  up  the 
laws  of  the  TweWe  Tables,  aa  461^2.  A  dis- ! 
cipte  of  Pbto^  ia  said  to  bavo  efroidated  the 
▼orks  of  Plato,  and  to  have  sold  them  in  Sicily. 
He  wrote  a  work  on  Plato — Z.  Of  Salamis,  the  1 
■vbifeeet  of  fbe  temple  of  Mara  fa  Uie  Flamhiao 
CSrcus.  ! 
^fisajidoiiraa  {^Effioytvn^).    1.  A  son  of  Hip- 1 
^  '      and  a  brother  of  the  wealthy  Callins,  is 
«>duet'J  by  Plato  as  one  of  the  speakers  in  , 
Cratylus,"  where  he  maintains  that  nil  f h.- 
ds  of  a  lanf^iiajjc  were  formed  by  an  agr-jc- 
meut  of  men  oinooff  tbeniidfii.^2.  A  celebra- 
MOcisk  ibetocieMUii  waa  %  Dttthreof  Tanm^ 


and  lived  ia  the  reign  t>f  Marcus  Aurelius,  A.D. 
161-180.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  his  eloqueoee 
excited  the  admiration  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  Ho 
was  shortly  afterward  appointed  public  teacher 
of  rfaetorio^  and  at  tiie  age  of  eerenteen  be  be^n 
hia  career  as  a  writer  ;  but,  unfortunately,  \\\\oi\ 
he  was  twenty-five,  his  mental  powers  gave 
way,  and  be  never  recovered  their  Itall  use,  al* 
though  he  lived  to  an  advanced  age.  After  his 
death,  his  heart  is  said  to  have  been  found  cov- 
ered with  hair.  Hia  works,  five  in  number, 
which  are  still  extant^  Ann  together  a  eomplets 
system  of  rhetoric,  and  were  for  a  loni^  time 
used  in  all  the  rhetorical  schools  iis  niiuiuuls. 
They  are,  1.  Texyij  ^fiTopiKt^  nepl  tuv  arilaeuv, 
2.  Tlepl  evf)eaeu(  {De  Inventionr).  3.  Hrpl  IdeHv 
{Be  Fonnit  Oratoriiaj.  4.  Uepl  ^cdodov  deivHrif- 
ro(>(2>«  apto  et  toUrti  gener*  dUmiU  JMkoiim) 
6,  apoyvfivuafiaTa.  An  abridfjnicnt  of  tlje  latter 
work  was  made  Yjiv  Aphthonius,  in  consequence 
of  wbidb  ttie  ori^pnal  AH  bto  obHvKA.  Tb» 
works  of  Hermogeneo  are  priotf  tl  in  Walz's 
Rhetor.  OroBC. — 8.  An  architect  of  Ala  ban  do,  iu 
Caria,  who  invented  what  was  called  the  pseu- 
dodipterus,  that  is,  a  form  of  a  temple,  witti  ajy- 
parfntly  two  rows  of  columns.  His  great  object 
us  un  architect  was  to  increase  the  taste  for  the 
Ionic  fimi  of  templea,  in  prafePMMa  to  Done  tem- 
ples. 

HsiufOGSMfis,  TiGsuius,  a  notorious  de- 
trB«torofHoraoe,whoeaIbbim  {8mL,l,%\W\ 

however,  optimum  cantor  rt  rnodithitor.  Ho  was 
opposed  to  satires  altogether,  was  a  man  with- 
out talent,  bnt  yet  bad  a  Ibolidi  foney  fbr  trying 
his  hand  at  literature.  It  is  oiinjcoturcd  that, 
under  the  fictitious  name  of  Pantolnbus  {Sat^ 
1,  8,  11 ;  iL,  1,  21),  Horace  alludes  to  llennog- 
enes,  for  the  prosody  of  the  two  nan-.c.n  is 
the  same,  ao  that  one  may  be  aabetitated  for 
the  other. 

HERMOGEmlmii,  tlie  bitest  Roman  jurist  from 
whom  there  is  an  extract  in  the  Digest,  lived  in 
the  time  of  Constautine  the  Great.  It  is  prob- 
able tliat  he  was  tiiaeompilar  of  the  Codex  Her* 
niogcniantis,  but  so  many  persons  of  the  same 
name  lived  nearlv  at  the  same  time  that  this 
eaonot  be  affirmed  witbeertidnlf. 

HraMSLAus  ('Ep//o?.aof),  a  Macedonian  youth, 
and  a  page  of  Alexander  the  Qreat.  During  a 
bmiting  part^  in  Baetm,  EO.  M7,  bealew  a 
wild  boar  without  waiting  to  allow  Alexander 
the  first  blow,  whereupon  the  king  ordered  him 
to  be  flogged.  Incensed  at  this  indignity,  Her- 
molaus  formed  a  conspiraejr  against  the  king^a 
life  ;  hut  the  plot  was  aiscoveren,  and  Hennolaus 
and  his  accomplices  wore  stoned  to  death  by  the 
Macedoniana. 

Hermovassa.  1.  A  town  of  the  Simli  ut  the 
entrance  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  founded  by 
the  MvtileniBanal  called  after  Hermonassa,  tM 
wife  (1  the  founder,  who  died  during  its  founda- 
tion, and  left  to  her  the  sovereignty^ — %.  A  towo 
on  the  eoaat  of  FbnIoB,  near  TVapeaoa. 

Hermonthis  {'Ep^uvOir  :  now  Erment,  ruins), 
the  chief  city  of  the  Nomos  Uermonthites,  in  Up- 
per Egvpt,  on  the  west  bank  of  tiie  Nile,  a  UtUe 
above  l^ebes. 

HFRMrtpOtlS    ('Ep/iOTToX/f,   'EpfiOV   TTwP.tf).  1. 

Parva  ii)  fiiKpd :  now  DamanKour),  a  city  of 
Lower  %yptk  the  eanital  of  the  Nomoa  of  Alex- 
andrea, stood  npoD  the  canal  which  ooiiDaetad 
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ibt  OtMpie  braoeli  of  the  Nile  iritli  fhe  Like ,  matbematieiaii,  vu  a  natiTe  ef 

Marcotb. — 2.  Magna  (7  firya?.^i  roliM  near  Esh-  \  and  lived  iu  the  reigns  of  the  Ptolemies  Hula- 


delpbue  and  Kveiigetes  {BXX  2&d-2S2).  U*  k 
edebnted  od  aoooont  of  Ue  meohnueal  km- 

tion?,  (if  \vhic-h  ono  of  tlic  best  known  is  tht 


mouneiH),  the  capital  of  the  Namoe  Hermopo- 
fitee,  m  tlw  Hepnuwide,  or  Middle  Egypt,  and 
one  of  tbo  oldest  cities  in  the  land,  stood  on  the 

vest  bank  of  tbo  Nile,  a  little  below  the  coo- ,  common  poeumatio  experimcot  called  Hm'i 

fines  of  Upper  Egypt    At  the  boundary  line  it-  fountaiiiy  io  which  a  ict  of  water  is  maiotaiiied 

eelf  was  a  military  station,  or  custom-bouse,  oy  condensed  air.   We  also  find  iu  hit  vorb 

called  'Epfio:TO?.iTiKf}  <pv7.aKij,  for  coUectincj  a  toll  a  dofeoription  of  a  tteam-mrjitv;,  and  of  a  duulw? 

on  goods  entering  the  lieptaoomis.    Heruiopo-  forcing  pump  used  for  a  tirc-eugiuei  The  fol- 


lis  was  a  chief  seat  of*  tba  worship  of  Aoubis 
^CyoocophalueX  and  it  WW  the  laored  banal- 
place  uf  the  Ibis. 

Huuioe  (rd  "E^ayutr :  'Ep^rtof).  a  deinns  in  At- 
tica, belonging  to  the  tribe  4eeineiitii^  00  the 
road  from  Athens  to  Elcusis. 
^  HsftMMmm  ('Ep/^on/iof).  1.  A  maflieiiuitl- 
clan  of  Colophon,  wus  one  of  the  immediate 
predeoeesors  of  Euclid,  and  the  discoverer  of 
eefwal  geometrical  propositions.  —  2.  Of  Cla- 
zomemc,  an  early  Qreck  [)liiloeopber  of  uncer- 
tain date,  bt^lonLTt  'l  t'>  the  Ionic  8ch<x)L  Some 
traditions  rej)rcai'Lit  him  u  invstcrious  por- 
■eO;  gifted  with  supernatural  power,  by  which  liia 
iOlll,  apart  from  the  body,  wandered  from  place 
to  place,  britigiug  tidings  of  distant  events  iu 
ineredibly  short  spaeea  of  time,  At  VaxgUlk  lie 
enemies  burtied  his  IxkIv,  in  the  absence  of  ttie 
soul,  which  put  an  end  to  his  wanderings. 

HnmnvDOfti,  one  of  the  moet  powwftd  da- 
tions  of  Oeniiaiiy,  belon^'fd  to  the  Suevic  race, 
dwelt  betweeo  the  Main  and  the  Danube,  and 
wera  boooded  by  the  Sudeti  Mountains  in  the 
north,  the  Agri  Decuniates  of  the  Romans 


lowing  works  of  Hero  are  extant,  thoe|^  etl  ii 

a  perfect  form  :  1.  Xeipof>a}.}.iarpa^  KcrcM* 
kqI  avufurpiat  de  ConUrucltotu  ct  McuturaMiu 
mialUtm.  S.  BeXoireiAHs,oo  themanufiwtaresf 
darts.  3.  Ylvei^/iariKu,  or  Spiritalia,  the 
celebrated  of  his  works.  4.  liepi  avro/utroffuf- 
Tucuv,  d»  AutonuUcrum  /Urteo  JUtri  4t»,  il 
these  works  arc  ])ubli!ihed  in  the  Matkmatiei 
Vetera*,  Pans,  161)3.-2.  Tax  YoVMOn.  a  iDitlt- 
ematieian,  is  supposed  to  becre  lived  mder  Be- 
racUus  (AJ).  61u-641).  The  principal  extsot 
works  assiijned  to  him  arc,  1.  I>€  Machinit  W- 
licis.  2.  (Jeodauia,  on  practical  geonietnr.  3. 
Ur  Obi^idimuf^peUmida,  PnbUihed  intbeifitl' 
ematici  Vetrreg. 

UaaoDEs  L  {'lip<^^tii\  commouly  called  ha- 
oOk  ].  Svnemed  the  Qreet^  king  of  the  Jen^ 
was  the  second  son  of  Antipater,  aatl  cow*' 
quently  of  Idumseaa  origin.  Vid.  AjmrAtB, 
Hol  a.  When  Ine  fiitber  wae  appoiDted  by  On> 


Icpk!, 


sar  procurator  of  Judiien,  in  B.C.  47.  H 
though  only  twenty-five  yoars  of  age,  oUaiosd 
the  govenuneot  of  Oalilee.   61  46  m  obtM 

the  government  of  Cople-Syria.   After  the  dath 


the  weet  and  south,  (Ix-  Xarisoi  on  the  onst^  the  "of  Cajsar  (44),  Herod  first  supported  Cawia 
Chenisd  on  the  uortiic:u«t,  and  tlic  Catti  on  the  but  upon  the  arrival  of  Antony  b  Syria,  in  41 


Dorthweet  They  were  for  a  lon;^  time  the  allies 
of  the  I^>man^»  ;  but  along  with  the  other  Ger- 
inuu  tribes  the^  assisted  the  Murcomauoi  in  the 
great  war  agaioet  the  Romaoe  in  the  rogn  of 
M.  Aurelius.  Afl<  r  this  time  tJiey  are  rarely 
nieotiooed  as  a  separate  people,  but  are  iii- 
elnded  under  the  genmd  name  of  Boevi 

Ih;aicLs  (*Ep/iOf  :  now  Ghiediz  Chai),  a  con- 
siderable river  of  Asia  Minor,  rises  in  Mount 
DuMtymeDe  (taom  MomdrDagh)  in  I'hrygia ;  flows 
througli  Lydia,  watering  the  plab  uorUi  of  8nr> 
dis,  which  was  heooo  calletl  'V.pftov  trr f5i'ov  ;  poss- 
es by  Magnesia  and  Tenuius,  and  falls  into  the 
Qulf  of  Smyrna  between  Smyflin  and  Phooea. 
It  formed  the  boundary  Ix'tween  .^lis  and 
louhu  Its  chief  tributaries  were  tJie  UyUus, 
Cogamtis,  Pactolus.  and  Phrygnus. 

HkknIci,  a  people  in  Latiuni,  belonged  to  the 
Babine  race,  aiid  are  said  to  have  derived  their 
neme  from  the  Ifanie  (Snbine)  word  Aono, 
"rock."  Aceordintj  to  thi-*  etvinoloq'y,  their 
name  would  aiguify  "  mountaineers."  They 
inhnbited  ttie  monntidne  of  the  ApennhieB  be> 
tw«eo  the  Lake  Fudniis  and  tlie  River  Trerus, 


he  exerted  himself  to  secure  his  favor,  and  com- 
pletely succeeded  in  his  object.  Iu  40  be  went 
to  Home,  and  obtained  from  Antony  wid  Octs- 
Tianne  a  deeree  of  the  eennte,  coostitutiag  bim 
king  of  Juda>a.  He  pupported  Antony  in  tl»< 
civil  war  against  Octaviauus ;  but  after  the  bst- 
tie  of  Aetium  (81)  he  was  pardoned  by  Oeti» 
vianus  and  oonfirnied  in  his  king<lom.  During: 
the  remainder  of  hie  reign  he  cultivalsd  with 
assiduity  tiho  Meaddnp  of  AngettDi  and  Ml 
counsellor  Agrippa,  and  enjoyed  the  hi^Mt 
vor  lx>th  of  the  one  and  the  other.  He  poHM* 
ed  a  jealous  temper  and  un^vemable  peaaeoa 
Uo  put  to  death  his  beautiful  wife  Martsmoe, 
whom  he  suspected,  withrmt  cause,  of  adultery, 
and  willi  whom  he  wus  violently  in  love ;  mid 
at  a  hiter  period  he  also  put  to  death  bis  two 
.Hons  b^  Mariamne,  Alexander  and  Ari.*U>bulu«. 
Uis  govemm«itt  though  cruel  and  hrrsonicsl, 
waa  wifforous ;  and  be  was  both  faarad  aad  ie> 
spected  by  his  suViieots  and  the  fuiTounding  na- 
tions. Ue  especially  loved  to  display  bis  pow- 
er and  flinniioenee  by  eoetly  and  splendid  pob- 
lic  works.    He  commenced  rfbuikhug  the  t<»- 


and  were  bounded "  on  the  nortli  by  the  Marsi  pie  of  Jerusalem  ;  he  rebuilt  the  city  of  SemUM, 
•n<l  Jskiui,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Volsci.  |  and  bestowed  on  it  the  name  of  Sebaste ;  i^fc 
Heir  dief  town  was  AVAOmA.  I'h  y  were  a  be  eonverted  a  small  town  on  the  sea-coaflt  into 
brave  and  warlike  people,  and  long  offered  a '  a  magnificent  city,  to  whicli  he  gave  the  niBM 
formidable  resistance  to  the  liomans.  The  |  of  Caisarea.  Ue  adorned  these  new  citks  wift 
Romane  fanned  a  league  with  them  on  equal  \  temples,  theatres,  g3rmnaeia,  and  cthsr  bafl^ 
terms  in  the  third  cou<*uli*hip  of  Sp.  Caseins,  ings  in  the  Greek  style ;  and  he  ovrn  ventured 
B.C.  4&6.    They  were  finally  subdued  by  the  to  erect  a  theatre  at  Jerusalem  itself,  and  >o 


Romane,  80ft. 

II  1:110.    Vid.  Liunoeh 


amphitheatre  wiOout  tiie  waller  in  which  be  ex- 
hibited combats  of  wild  beasts  and  gladiati»n. 
Uuo  ('U^v).   1.  Tun  IHldkb,  a  celebrated  i  In  the  laat  year  of  his  rqgn  Jma  Caaisr 
S64 
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was  born  ;  and  it  must  bare  been  on  Lis  death- 
bed that  he  ordered  tbat  muMacre  of  the  dill- 
dmi  at  Bethlehem  whieh  is  recorded  by  the 
Evajigelist  (Matth.,  ii,  16).  He  died  iu  the 
tiiirtjr-eeTeotb  jev  of  hit  reign,  aud  the  eeven- 
tieth  of  hi>  age,  RO.  4.*— S.  Huoi«  Awnrtf, 
•uu  of  llerod  the  Cn  i-nt  hy  M&ltbaco,  a  Saniar- 
■'4u,obUioed  the  tetrarchv  of  QalilM  Mid  FeoM 
00  hie  firtlio'e  death,  wUIe  the  kbgdom  of  Jo- 
daa  devolved  vn  \Aa  tlder  brolLer  Archcluiw. 
il«  manied  Herotiias,  the  wif«  of  hie  half-broUi- 1 
er,  Herod  Philip,  she  baviog,  in  deffamee  of  the  I 
Jewish  law,  divorced  her  tirst  husband,  lie 
bad  been  pnnoualj  nwriied  to  a  daughter  of  ; 
tte  Arftbwn  priilee  Aretas,  who  qtdtted  Um  m  ' 
disguat  ut  this  new  alliance.  Ar».'ta»  thereupon 
jBTaded  the  domioioae  of  Autipaa,  and  deicM* 
«d  tta  army  whidi  vaa  oppoaed  to  Um.  In 
AJX  S8,  after  the  death  ol  Tiberius,  Autipas 
toI  to  Rome  to  solicit  from  Caligula  the  Utle 
flf  kin^  wfaioh  had  jost  been  bestowed  upon  his 

BBohsift  fiCwod  Agiippu  ;  but,  throu^^h  the  in- 
tl^iiss  of  Agrippo»  who  was  high  ia  tlM  favor  uf 
the  Beooan  emperor,  Autii>M  was  depriTed  of 
ysdomioiooA,  and  seut  into  exile  at  Ls<>ii.s  ; 
be  waa  aubsequently  removed  to  bpaiu,  where 
hsdied.  It  waa  Bmod  Antipas  who  imprisoo- 
Sdaod  put  death  Johu  the  Bnptiht,  woo  bad 
lepRMHihed  him  with  hi*  unlawful  ooODectioa 
with  Herodiasi  It  waa  befim  him  also  that 
CuaiST  was  sent  by  Puutius  Pilate  at  Jerusa- 
Uio,  as  beloogiog  to  liis  jurisdictioo,  oa  aeoount 
«f  Us  supposed  Oafilean  origiib— S.  Hmoina 
Agrii  pa.  Kid  AcBirPA. — i.  Brother  of  Her»d 
Aghppa  L,  obtained  the  kiqgdom  of  Chalcis 
TOB  OlaiMtfas  at  the  request  of  Agrippa,  41. 
AftL-r  the  doath  of  A^  ipim  (44),  Claudius  be- 
itowed  upoo  him  the  supertoteiideDee  of  the 
tsii^  of  Jamsaiem,  tog«Uier  tritih  the  of 
apptanti^g  the  high  ])n(-sta.  He  died  m  48, 
mca  hb  kingdom  was  bestowed  bv  Claudius 
ipoo  hb  nep^w,  Herod  Agrippa  IT.— ft.  Ha- 
aoin:s  A  rrux's,  the  rhetorician.     Vui.  Attk  i  s. 

Hiauntavos  {'Upudiavit).  1.  Au  historian, 
who  wrote  in  Oredt  a  Ustarjr  cf  the  Roman 
Smpire  in  eight  book-",  from  IIm  deutii  of  M. 
Aorehus  to  the  eonuoeocemant  of  the  reign  of 
Qsidhniia  III.  (AJ>.  18»-«I6>  He  hinadf  fai. 
us  tluit  the  oveiita  of  this  period  had  oc- 
iu  his  owu  lifotinie;  but  beyond  this  we 
nothing  reapeoting  his  life:  He  appears 
to  have  hud  'rhuc-ydides  l»cfure  him  m  n  model, 
both  tar  style  and  for  the  general  oompositioo 
sf  Ua  wont,  Hlie  Um,  fatroduehig  Iters  and 
there  specebcs  wholly  or  in  part  iin:ii,'in,nv. 
Jb  soita  of  oocasionsl  inaoeuracies  iu  chronolo- 
0;ii8  namtiTe  b  in  tha  mafa  tnilUhl  and  hn* 
pmtiaL  Edited  by  Irmisch,  U\y»^  1789-180.5. 
ftvolss  and  by  Bekker,  BerUn,  1826.— Z.  ifiiivs 
BnuwiAiiOBi  ona  of  the  most  eelelivated  gram* 
marians  of  antiquity,  was  the  H<>n  of  Apolloniua 
I>y«eoiti]a  (vidL  AtoIlomius,  No.  4),  and  was  bom 
sf  Alanuraa.  From  that  plaea  he  femorad 
to  Rome,  where  be  gained  the  favor  of  the  em- 
psror  M.  Aurehua,  to  whom  he  dedieated  hb 
waifr  OB  prosody.    TUs  work  seems  to  hun 

finbrd<'»'<l  ii'it  mt-rclv  pros.xly,  but  most  of  those 

•  Th«  d«Ath  of  Hrrod  took  place  in  the  Mjn*  JW  witk 
tk»  aetaal  birtb  of  Cbntt,  u  ii  nteniioned  Abov«,  batit  ii 
wmtt  koewa  thaithii  it  to  b«  placed  four  jMnbsfimtlie 
tete  ia  g«B«nl  hm  u  Um  CMUtu.a  an. 


subjects  now  included  in  the  e^nnelqgieal  pa* 
tiuo  of  gmmmar.  The  estimation  iu  wliich  bs 
was  held  by  subsequent  grammuriims  was  very 
grvat.  I'mcian  styles  hiui  7/uiximiu  auetor  arht 
ffrattwiaticiB.  He  was  a  Tery  voiumiuou^  v  riv- 
er ;  bat  none  of  hb  works  twvc  come  duwu  to 
us  complete,  though  several  (extracts  fimtt  thetS 
arenresenred  by  later  granmiariaus. 

HIbSdIoos  ('H/M<5iK0f).  1.  Of  Babylon,  a 
grauuuiuiai),  wa.s  uiiu  /*f  the  inunediate  sue- 
cessora  of  Crates  of  Malius,  aud  an  opponent  of 
the  followers  of  Aristarobus,  against  whom  ht 
wrote  an  epigram,  which  is  still  extant  aud  in- 
cluded in  the  Greek  AuthokKy.— 2.  AoeleUrafced 
pbysieian  of  Selvmbrin  in  llknae*  Uvad  in  tha 
hfth  ccaitury  Ro,  and  was  ona  of  tha  toton  of 
Jbiippocrates. 

UtednftBDS  {'HpoSupoc),  of  Heradea,  in  Pon> 
tUH,  ii  CDiiteujfwrary  of  Ikcata-us  aud  I'Ikto- 
cydes,  about  JiC.  510,  wrote  a  work  on  Mar- 
coles  and  Us  exploits. 

IIkhodoti  H  (  H/>y(5orof).  1.  A  Greek  hidtoriau, 
and  the  father  of  history,  was  bom  at  Halioar- 
nassos,  a  Dorie  eoloaj  m  Caria,  B.C.  4M.  Ha 
Ik1'-iii^i<!  t'>  :i  noble  faniily  at  llalifanitiHsua. 
Hu  was  the  sou  uf  Lyxes  and  iJryo;  aud  the 
epic  yoct  PiuiyaMs  %ras  one  of  hb  relatMOii 
Herodotus  k-lt  his  native  city  at  au  c':irly  ag«^ 
in  order  to  escape  from  the  oppressive  gu?em* 
ment  of  Lygdamis,  the  tyrant  of  Hatioanaasoi^ 
who  jmt  to  (Kafh  Pauyasis.  He  probably  set- 
tled ui  6amos  lor  some  time,  and  ti>ere  beeama 
acquainted  with  the  lonie  diideet;  bat  he  ^panl 
luauy  years  in -his  extensive  travels  iu  Kurop^ 
Asia,  and  Africa,  of  which  we  shall  speak  prsa* 
ently.  At  a  later  time  he  retomed  to  HamaF 
nossuB,  and  took  a  pi-oiniin'Ut  jmi  t  in  cxpt  llirig 
Lygdamis  from  his  uativo  city,  iu  the  oooten- 
ttoos  wUsb  followed  the  expoWna  of  the  tf 
rant,  Herodotus  was  exposed  to  the  htwtil..'  at- 
tacks of  one  of  the  pohticol  parties,  whereupon 
be  again  left  Halieamassus,  and  settled  atTfanrii 
iu   Italy,  wheri)  lio  died.    Whether  he  aecom« 

Kuied  the  first  colonists  to  I'huni  in  443,  or 
lowed  them  a  few  years  afterward,  b  a  di^ 
puted  pt>iiit.  aud  can  not  be  detcnnined  with 
ceitaiuty,  though  it  appears  probable,  fixun  a 
paasaga  in  hb  work;  mat  he  was  at  Athens  «l 
the  commeuoeii)<Mit  of  the  I'el^ijvmnesian  war 
(431).  it  is  also  disputixl  where  Herodotus 
wrote  Us  history.  Lueiiu  relates  that  Herod* 
otus  read  his  work  to  the  assembled  Orcciks 
at  Olvnipia,  which  was  received  with  such  uni- 
Tanal  applaosa  that  tha  nine  books  of  tha  worit 
wore  iu  consequence  bouorcd  with  the  naniea 
of  the  nine  muses.  The  same  writer  adds  that 
the  yoong  Thna|ydidaa  waa  prmsai  at  this  reci- 
tation, and  was  moved  to  tears.  But  this  cele- 
brated story,  whicli  re.sis  upon  the  authority  of 
Lorian  alotie.  must  be  rejected  for  many  rsn» 
Sf)n8.  Nor  is  there  sufficient  evidence  in  favor 
of  the  tradition  that  Herodotus  read  his  work  ai 
the  Panathwusa  at  Atheaa  in  446  or  445,  and  ra* 
ceived  fn>ni  the  Atheuiiuis  a  rewanl  of  ten  tal- 
ents. It  is  far  more  probable  that  he  wrote  hb 
work  at  Thurii,  when  be  wna  ndvanaad  in  jears; 
and  it  appcni-s  tliat  be  was  eopiged  npon  it,  at 
least  in  the  way  of  revision,  when  he  was  sev- 
enty-seven years  of  age,  since  bo  meoUonii  the 
revolt  of  the  Mcdes  a^aiuot  Darius  Notbuf ,  aud 
the  death  of  Amyrtwus,  events  which  belong  to 
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tlw  yean  409  and  408.  Tkougb  the  work  of 
Horodotos  was  probably  not  written  till  he  was 

advanced  in  Vfars.  yet  he  was  eollecting  mate- 
rials fur  it  duriug  a  great  |)art  of  hia  life.  It 
waa  apparently  wftii  this  Tiew  that  he  under- 
took his  extensive  travels  through  CJrccoo  raid 
foreign  oouotrics,  and  his  work  cuutaius  on 
almost  every  page  the  results  of  his  personal 
observations  and  hiquiriMi  There  was  scarce- 
ly a  t-own  of  any  importance  in  Greece  Pixjper 
and  ou  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor  with  which  ho 
was  not  peifeotly  familiar  ;  and  at  many  places 
in  (ti  eeeo,  such  as  Sumos,  Athens,  Coriutn,  and 
Thebc9.  h9  seems  to  have  stayed  some  time. 
The  sites  of  the  great  batUee  between  ttie 
Greeks  and  barbariaus,  as  Marathon,  Thermop- 
jhn,  Salamis,  and  Piatoe,  were  well  known  to 
■fan;  and  on  Xerxesls  fine  of  marah  from  the 
HelleapODt  to  Athens,  there  was  probably  not  a 
l^aoe  whiefa  he  hod  not  seen  witn  his  own  eyes, 
no  also  visited  meet  of  the  Oreek  ishmds,  not 
only  in  the  i£geau,  but  even  in  the  west  of 
Greece,  such  tis  Zacynthus.  Further  north  in 
Europe  he  viaited  ihrace  and  the  ScylhiiUi 
tribes  ou  the  Black  Sea.  In  Asia  he  travelled 
through  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  auJ  viiiited  the 
cities  of  Babylon,  EcbatAua,  and  Susa«  Ue 
spent  some  tune  in  Egypt,  and  travelled  as  fiu- 
south  as  Elephant  inc.     He  saw  with  his  own 

3 es  all  the  wonders  of  Egypt,  and  the  aocuracy 
Us  observations  and  d«aari|rtaons  still  ezdtes 
the  ast<iQi$.hriu  [it  of  travelers  in  that  country. 
Fitnn  jBgypt  he  appears  to  have  made  excur- 
iiaiis  to  the  east  uto  Arabia,  and  to  the  west 
into  Libya,  at  least  as  far  as  Gyrene,  which  was 
well  known  to  him.  The  object  of  his  work  is 
to  give  au  acuouut  of  the  struggles  between  tlie 
Oresks  and  Peisians.  He  truces  the  enmity 
bttwoen  Europe  and  Asia  to  the  mythical  times. 
He  passes  rapidly  over  the  mytLical  ages  to 
eome  to  OroBSus,  lung  of  Lydia,  who  was -Saown 
to  have  coninntted  acta  of  hostility  against  the 
Greeks.  This  induces  him  to  give  a  full  his- 
tory of  OrcBsns  and  of  the  kingdom  of  Lydia. 
The  conquest  of  Lydia  by  the  i'eraiaus  under 
Cyrus  then  leads  hhn  to  relate  the  rii>e  of  the 
Perrian  monarchy,  and  the  subjugation  of  Asia 
Minor  and  Babylon.  .  The  nations  whidi  are 
mentioned  in  the  eourse  of  this  narrative  are 
again  discussed  more  or  less  miautelv.  The 
history  of  Cambyadh  and  bis  expediuon  into 
Egypt  induce  him  to  enter  into  f lio  details  of 
t^gyptiaii  history.  The  expedition  of  Darius 
against  the  Seythiant  eanses  him  to  speak  of 
Bcythia  and  the  north  of  Europe.  In  the  moan 
time  the  revolt  of  the  lonians  breaks  out^  which 
ffentnaily  bringa  the  eootest  between  Penia 
and  Greece  to  an  end.  An  account  of  this  In- 
snrreotion  is  followed  by  the  history  of  the  in- 
vasion of  Greece  by  tbe'Persianti ,  and  the  his- 
tory of  tlie  Persian  war  now  rum  in  a  regular 
channel  until  the  taking  of  Scstos  by  the  (J  reeks, 
RC.  478,  with  which  event  his  work  concludes. 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  sketch  Uiat 
the  history  is  full  of  digressions  and  episodes; 
but  those  do  not  impair  the  unity  of  tlie  work, 
tir  one  thread,  aa  it  ware^  hmm  ^vovgli  tka 
whole,  and  the  episodes  are  only  like  branches 
of  the  aame  tree.  The  structure  of  the  work 
thus  baara  n  strong  resanfthMa  to  n  grand  epio 
Tht  work  is  parrntlsd  fajn  daap  rail* 


gious  sentimeut.  Herodotus  shovs  the  moit 
pn^oand  reverence  for  every  tluag  vUdi  kt 
conceives  ns  divine,  and  rarclj  ventures  to  ex- 
press au  opiuit^  on  what  he  considers  a  iseidl 
or  rel^i^ioua  mystery.  In  order  to  Ibrn  a  Up 
judgment  of  the  Imtoricil  value  of  the  work  i  f 
Herodotus,  we  must  distwiguish  between  \hn 
parte  in  wMdi'  he  spealn  from  lus  ovo  oU«^ 
rations  and  those  in  which  he  merely  repeiti 
what  he  was  told  by  priests  and  others.  In 
the  latter  ca«e  he  was  undoubtedly  of\eo  de- 
ceived ;  but  whenever  he  speaks  from  hu  owa 
observations,  ho  is  n  real  model  of  tniihfulina* 
and  accuracy ;  and  the  more  the  cuuDthet  vbwii 
be  deseribea  havo  been  explored  by  modm 
traveller?,  tin;  nMre  finnly  lias  his  nuthotiij 
been  established.  Many  things  which  uicd  W 
be  laqghed  at  aa  imposaiMe  or  paradoaMsl  an 
found  now  to  be  strictly  iu  aeoordaoce  vi^ 
truth,  llie  dialect  in  which  ha  wrote  ia  the 
loBM,  intermized  with  apie  or  poetieal  anns' 
sions,  and  sometimes  even  with  Attic  aod  Dvit 
forms.  The  excellences  of  his  etvle  consiat  ia 
its  antique  aud  epic  culoiiug,  its  trauspareot 
clearness,  and  the  hvely  flow  of  the  DamtiT& 
But,  notwithstandini;  all  the  merits  of  HcpckJo- 
tus,  there  were  certaiu  writers  iu  auliquity  vho 
attacked  him  both  in  regard  to  the  funn  sad 
the  substance  of  his  work;  and  ti;ere  i^  itill 
extant  a  work  ascribed  to  Plutarch,  entiUid 
"  On  the  MaUgnity  of  HeRNlotni^''  (all  cf  4i 
most  futile  accusations  of  every  kind  Hi 
best  editions  of  Herodotus  are  by  Scbw^difr 
ser,  Argentor,  1806,  often  reprinted ;  by  Qi» 
ford,  Oxon.,  1824 ;  and  by  Bahr,  Lips.,  18S0.~ 
2.  A  Oreek  physician,  who  practiced  at  Rome 
with  great  rcpiitiiliou,  about  AD.  IW.  H« 
wrote  some  medical  works,  which  art  several 
times  quoted  by  Galen. — 8.  Also  a  Greek  pbj- 
siciau,  a  native  either  of  Tarsus  or  ?liiliul«i 
pliia,  taugiit  8«Ktna  Ebnpiriens. 

HLR06r6iJ8  or  Hebo  ('Hpuui-  ToA/f,  'H/)u;in 
the  Old  Testament,  ilaamses  or  Kamesesl: 
rmna  near  Ahou-KmUdf),  the  eapitel  of  tht 
Nomos  Ucrodpolites  or  Arsinoites  in  Lowv 
Egypt,  stood  on  the  border  of  the  Desert  m$ 
of  the  Delta,  upon  the  canal  oonnectiug  the  IfHt 
with  the  western  head  of  the  Red  Sea,  vbkk 
was  called  from  it  Siuus  llcroojxiliticus  («oA70f 
'llpuwv,  'HpuonoMTj]^  or  -truwf).  The  cououy 
about  it  ia  siqipoeed  to  be  the  GosbM  of  ScriptiiM 

[HERopiiA!m*8  ('Hpo^avrof),  tyraat  at  Psif 
urn  in  the  time  of  Darius  HystasoisJ 

HnUiMiMJB  (UpofcAor),  one  ei  the 
brated  physicians  of  antiquity,  wsis  bom  nt  Chad- 
cedon  in  fiithynia,  was  a  iMipil  of  Praugom, 
and  Hvad  at  Alexandra  under  lbs  firrt  m 
emy,  wIk>  reign  e<l  B.C.  823-285.  Here  he  soiw 
acquired  a  gi  eat  reputation,  aod  was  ooe  of  tix 
fouiMlers  of  the  medical  school  in  that  dt^.  H« 
seems  tn  hnva  given  hb  chief  attentjoo  to 
anatomy  aod  physiology,  which  he  studied  w»t 
merely  from  the  diMectiou  of  animals,  hut  slw 
from  that  of  human  bodies.  Be  is  «nr«o  laSi  Is 
have  carried  his  ardor  in  his  imatonu*^  pur- 
suits so  far  as  to  have  dissected  crimiaaU  iJivo. 
BawaaHieMitiior  of  aavaral  raedisal  mi  ass- 
toinical  works,  of  which  notliiiig  but  tlif  tit!** 
and  a  few  frapnents  remain,  .loese  have  beta 
oollaetod  and  pubBM  bf  Mh%  Ite  AiifM 
VUa,  Aa,  Oottk^.,  184a 
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HESIONE. 


HraosrmiTrB  {'UpoarpaToc),  an  Epheeinn.  eet 
fire  to  the  temple  of  DiuDa  (Artemis)  at  Ephe- 
101 00  the  flame  oigbt  that  Alexander  the  Great 
WM  honi.  B.C.  356.  Ue  waa  put  to  the  torture, 
and  confessed  that  he  had  fired  the  teiuple  to 
iaimortalize  himself  The  Ephesiiius  passed  a 
decree  coodemoing  his  name  to  oblivion  ;  but 
it  bu  beeo,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
bjmdr^  down  by  liistory. 

Hiasx  {'EpcT]),  daughter  of  Cecropa  and  sister 
•f  AjnTaulos,  waa  beloved  by  Mercury  (Hermea), 
bj  wbom  she  became  the  mother  of  Cephalus. 
Kespectiog  her  sfbry,  vid.  Aoraulos.  At  Ath- 
toi  ttcriticcs  were  offered  to  her,  and  the  maid- 
(os  vbo  carried  the  vessels  containing  the  11- 
httioQ  {fpojj)  wer«  called  kf>^rj^6poi. 

HitasiiiA,  the  wife  of  R«jmulu8,  was  the  only 
narried  woman  carried  off  by  the  Romans  in 
the  rape  of  the  Sabine  maidens.  As  Romulua 
aft«r  death  became  Quirinus,  so  Hersilia  his 
wife  became  a  goddess,  Hora  or  Horta.  Some 
vritcn,  however,  made  Hersilia  the  wife  of 
Hostus,  grandfather  of  Tullu9  Ho«tilius. 

H£KTH.i  (cootaining  probably  the  same  ele- 
ments as  the  worfla  earth,  erde),  the  goddess  of 
tbt  earth  among  the  ancient  Germans 

HxacLi  or  Eruli,  a  powerful  German  race, 
are  laid  to  have  come  originally  from  Scandi- 
um, but  they  appeal r  on  the  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea  in  the  reign  of  Gallienus  (A.D.  262), 
vbeo,  m  conjunction  with  the  Goths,  they  in- 
vaded the  Roman  empire.  They  were  conquer- 
ed by  the  OstrogoUis,  and  afterward  formed  i>art 
(d  Ibe  great  army  of  AttiU,  with  which  he  iu- 
Tsded  Gaul  and  Italy.  After  the  deatli  of  Attila 
(iU)  a  portion  of  the  Heruli  united  with  other 
Gtrmao  tribes  ;  and  under  the  command  of 
Odoaeer,  who  ia  said  to  have  been  an  Heru> 
fan,  they  destroyed  the  Western  Empire,  476. 
Mcaotime  the  remainder  of  the  nation  formed 
a  powerful  kingdom  on  the  banks  of  the  Theiss 
uxl  the  Danube,  which  was  eventually  destroy- 
ed br  the  Langobardi  or  Lombards.  Some  of 
tbc  Ueruli  were  allowed  by  Anastasius  to  settle 
ip  Puoooia,  an.l  they  served  with  great  dis- 
tntelioo  io  the  artnies  of  Justiuiau. 

HisJuDcs  ('lidlodo^)  one  of  the  earliest  Greek 

Ek  of  whose  personal  history  we  possess 
e  authentic  luiormatton.  He  is  frequently 
BMtiuoed  along  with  Homer  ;  as  Homer  rep- 
reseots  the  Ionic  sohix>l  of  poetry  in  Asia  Minor, 
*o  Hcaiod  represents  the  Boeotian  school  of 

Ktrj,  which  spread  over  Phocis  and  Eubcea. 
I  only  points  of  resemblance  between  the 
two  sebooU  consist  in  their  versification  and  di- 
In  other  respects  tliey  entirely  differ. 
Tbe  UuDieric  school  takes  for  its  subjects  the 
KsUets  activity  of  the  heroic  age,  while  the 
Heaodic  turns  its  attention  to  the  quiet  pursuits 
(iriioary  life,  to  the  origin  of  the  world,  tlie 
tBik  aod  heruea.  Hesiod  lived  about  a  century 
Uur  than  Homer,  and  is  placed  about  B.C.  875. 
We  learn  from  his  own  poem  on  Works  and 
Ihjft  that  be  was  bom  in  the  village  of  Ascra 
•  BtButia,  whither  his  ilather  had  emigrated 
fcvttUM  iEolian  Cyme  in  Asia  Mioor.  After 
tbe  death  of  his  father  he  was  involved  in  a  dis- 
pute with  hi-<  brotlier  Perses  about  his  small 
patrimuiij.  which  wns  decided  in  favor  of  hia 
brotiter.  He  then  eii)igrat<*d  to  Orchomenoa, 
h«  apeot  the  remainder  of  hit  life.  This 


is  all  that  can  be  said  with  certainty  about  the  life 
of  Hesiod.  Many  of  the  stories  related  about 
him  refer  to  his  school  of  poetry,  and  not  to  the 
poet  personally.  In  this  light  we  may  regard 
the  tradition  that  Hesiod  had  a  poetical  contest 
with  Homer,  which  is  said  to  have  taken  place 
at  Chalcis  during  the  funeral  solemnities  of  King 
Ampbidamos,  or,  accordiug  to  others,  at  Aulit)  or 
Delos.  The  story  of  this  contest  gave  rise  to  a 
compositioD  still  extant  under  the  title  of  'Ayuv 
'Ofitjpov  Kol  'Haioiov,  the  work  of  a  grammarian 
who  lived  toward  the  end  of  the  hnt  century 
of  our  era,  iu  which  the  two  poets  are  repre- 
sented as  engaged  in  the  contest,  and  answering 
one  another.  The  following  works  were  attrib- 
uted to  Hesiod  in  anti(^uity  :  1.  'Epya  or  'Epya 
Kol  iffilpai,  Opera  et  Die»,  Worka  and  Days.  It 
is  written  in  the  most  homely  style,  with  scarce- 
ly any  poetical  imagery  or  oruament,  and  must 
bo  looked  upon  as  the  most  ancient  specimea 
of  didactic  poetry.  It  contains  ethical,  politi- 
cal, and  economical  precepts,  the  last  of  which 
constitute  the  greater  part  of  the  work,  consist- 
ing of  rules  about  choosing  a  wife,  the  educa- 
tion of  children,  agnculture,  commerce,  and  nnv- 
i^atioa  It  would  further  seem  that  three  dis- 
tinct poems  have  been  inserted  in  it,  viz.,  1.  The 
fable  of  Prometheus  and  Pandora  (47-105);  2. 
On  the  ages  of  the  world,  which  are  designated 
by  the  names  of  metals  (109-201);  and,  8.  A 
description  of  winter  (504-656).  2.  Qcoyovia,  a 
Thfogony,  was  not  considered  b^  Hesiod's  coun- 
trymen to  be  a  genuine  production  of  the  poet 
Tliis  work  gives  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
world  and  the  birth  of  the  gods,  explaining  Uie 
whole  order  of  nature  in  a  series  of  genealogies, 
for  every  part  of  physical  aa  well  as  moral  na- 
ture there  appears  personified  iu  the  character 
of  a  distiuct  being.  The  whole  concludes  with 
on  account  of  some  of  the  most  illustrious  he- 
roes. 3.  'HoZai  or  ijolat  fieyu?.ai,  also  called 
KUTu^Myoi  yvvaiKuv,  Catalogue  of  Women.  This 
work  is  lost  It  contained  acsounts  of  the 
women  who  had  been  beloved  by  the  gods,  and 
had  thus  become  the  mothers  of  the  heroes  in 
the  various  parts  of  Greece,  from  whom  the 
ruling  families  derived  their  origin.  4.  'Aarrif 
'HpoxX/ovf,  Shield  of  Herculet,  which  is  extant, 
probably  formed  part  of  the  work  last  mention- 
ed. It  Contains  a  description  of  the  shield  uf 
Hercules,  aud  ia  an  imitation  of  the  Homeric 
description  of  the  shield  of  Achillea,  llio  best 
edition  of  Hesiod  is  by  Qottling,  Gotha  aud  Er- 
furt, 1843.  2d  ed. 

H&aldKK  i^llaiovri),  1.  Daughter  of  Laomedon, 
king  of  Troy,  was  chained  by  her  father  to  a 
rock,  in  order  to  be  devoured  by  a  sea-monster, 
that  he  might  tliua  appease  the  anger  of  Apollo 
and  Neptune  (Poseidon).  Hercules  promised 
to  save  her  if  Laomedon  would  give  him  the 
horses  which  he  bad  received  from  Jupiter 
(Zeus)  as  a  compensatiou  for  Ganymedes.  Her- 
cules killed  the  monster,  but  Laomedon  refused 
to  keep  his  promise.  Thereupoo  Hercules  took 
Troy,  killeu  Laomedon,  and  gave  Heaione  to 
his  friend  and  oompauion  Telamon,  by  whom 
she  became  the  motlier  of  Teucer.  Her  brother 
Priam  sent  Autenor  to  claim  her  back,  and  the 
refusal  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks  is  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  Trojan  war. — [2. 
Daughter  of  Ooaanua,  and  wife  of  Prometheus.] 
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HjEsriaiA  {'Kairepia),  the  Weetera  land  (from 
iotrepoc,  vetper),  the  name  given  hy  the  Greek 

poets  to  Italy,  beciuite  it  luy  west  of  (Jreece. 
in  imitatiuD  of  them,  the  Human  ^moU  gave  the 
name  of  Uesporia  to  Spaiu,  wludi  they  some- 
times called  ultitna  JJesperia  (Hor^  CartrL,  u, 
86,  4),  to  distinguish  it  from  Ituly,  wbioh  they 
occottiouullv  called  Hcspcria  Magnc  (Vii-jj., 
L,  669.) 

Hksi'Kuiues  i'V.c-£p't6er),  tlic  oelebrated  i^uard- 
iaosui'  thegoldeu  apuies  which  Ge  (likith)  gave 
to  Judo  (Hen)  at  ber  marriage  with  Ju]Mter 
Sk'us.)  Their  parcntri'^o  is  differently  rolatod. 
Tbev  are  caUeu  the  daughter*  either  of  Night 
or  Braboi.  or  of  Pborcys  and  Oelo,  or  of  Atlas 
and  Heeperis  (wheuce  their  uaines  AtluDtide.s 
or  Heaperides),  or  of  Ueeperus,  or  of  Jupiter 
(Zeus)  and  Themis.  Some  traditiona  mention- 
ed tliree  Hesperidcs,  yiz.,  JEgU,  Arethu$a,  and 
Muperia;  others  four,  jEgle,  Erythei<L,  Jffxtia, 
md  Arethma;  luid  utliera  aguiu  seveu.  The 
poeta  daacribe  them  as  possesging  the  power  of 
sweet  Ron?.  In  tlie  earliest  legends,  these 
nymph«  are  deeeribod  as  living  ou  tlio  iiiver 
doennns,  in  the  extreme  west ;  rat  the  later  at- 
teiiints  to  fix  the  geographical  position  of  their 
gmxleus  led  poets  and  geographers  to  diffcreot 
parts  of  libja,  as  the  neigbboriiood  of  Cyrene, 
Mount  Atlas,  or  the  islands  on  the  wcetem  ooast 
of  Libya,  or  oven  to  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  earth,  beyond  the  wind  Boreas,  among  the 
Hyperboreans.  They  were  assisted  in  watch- 
ing the  golden  apples  by  the  dragon  Ladon.  It 
was  one  of  the  l!iU>rs  of  ilereules  to  obtain 
pOMCMkm  of  these  aj)ples.    ( Vid.  p.  8S8,  a.) 

HESPSabini  iN.sf  L.V.     Vid.  Hkspertuk. 

lissriEIS.    Vid.  Bkkknick,  No.  5,  p.  141. 

Hjnpiaioif  (*EairiptWt  *Eoirlpov  Kfpof :  now 
Oape  Vrrd^  or  Cape  Roro),  a  headland  on  tlje 
western  ooast  of  Africa,  was  one  o(  the  fiirtbeet 
poiota  to  wfafah  the  knowledge  of  the  ancieDta 
extended  ak>Dg  that  coast  Near  it  was  a  bay 
called  Sinus  Hesporius;  and  a  da^V  journey 
trcm  it  a  group  of  islanda  called  Hxsperiddm 
IvwvjL,  wrongly  identified  by  some  with  the 
FortunatfiB  Insulae;  they  hre  either  the  ("ape  de 
Verde  ishinde,  or,  more  properly,  the  Bintago*, 
at  tlie  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

[Hesfkbm-s  Sinus.    Vid.  Hespeeilim.] 

Hespebus  (*KaR'f/>of),  the  evening  star,  is 
called  by  Heeiod  a  «m  of  Astnena  and  Aurora 
(Eoe).  Ho  was  also  regarded  as  the  same  as 
the  morning  star,  whence  both  Homer  and  He- 
nod  call  bim  tiia  bringer  of  Ught  {tu^6opo^).  A 
later  aeeonnt  makes  him  a  son  of  Atks,  who 
waa  food  of  astronomy,  and  who  disappeared 
after  ascending  Mount  Atlaa  to  obaoire  the 
■tare.  He  was  worshipped  with  divine  honors, 
and  was  regardetl  as  the  fairest  star  in  the 
heavens.  The  Romans  designated  hiin  by  the 
names  Lacifer  and  Hesperus,  to  ehanujterfae 
him  as  tlie  morning  or  evening  star. 

HwriA  ('Eon'a,  loo.  'iart^i,  called  Vesta  by 
tiia  Romaoo,  the  goddeM  of  Uie  hoarlk,  or,  rath' 
or,  of  the  fire  burning  on  the  hearth,  was  one  of 
ttie  twelve  great  divinitiee  of  the  Greeks.  She 
was  a  danwiter  of  Satam  (Oromm)  and  Shea, 
and,  according  to  common  tradition,  waa  the 
firtt-bom  of  Rhea,  and  consequently  the  first  of  I 
the  chOdreo  swallowed  by  Saturn  (Cronus). ' 
Sbt  mm  a  maiden  diTiaily  and  whao  Apollo' 
36A 


j  and  Neptwie  f  Poseidon)  sued  for  her  b&nd,  ihi 
swore  by  the  bead  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  to  r«iauB 
'  a  virjj^iii  forever.    Ae  the  hearth  was  looksi 
upon  as  the  centre  of  domestic  Ufe,  bo  llostta 
was  the  goddess  of  damettic  life  and  tlie  giter 
of  all  domestic  hapfMnflM ;  as  such  she  wa«  W 
lieved  to  dwell  in  the  inner  part  of  every  boon; 
and  to  have  invented  the  art  of  building  bousOk 
In  tiiia  ren>eet  she  often  appearB  together  yivk 
Mercury  (Hermes),  who  was  likewise  a  ieu 
penetralia.    Being  the  goddess  of  the  saersd  firs 
of  the  altar,  Hestia  had  a  share  b  Ae  eesriicii 
offered  to  nil  the  gods.    Hence,  when  saorif)!-** 
were  oifered,  she  was  invoked  firsts  sad  tbi 
first  part  of  tbo  aaorifiee  waa  preeealed  t»  bv. 
SoU  inn  oaths  were  swura  by  the  godd««  sf 
the  hearth ;  and  the  hearth  itself  was  the  » 
ered  aaylum  where  snppliants  implored  the  {*»• 
tection  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  house  A  tows 
or  city  is  only  an  extended  family,  and  ibe^- 
fore  had  likewise  its  sacred  heart  ii.   This  pab- 
lie  hearth  usually  eudsted  in  the  prytaiMam  ol 
a  town,  where  the  goddess  had  her  espe«ial 
sanctuary'  (duA(i/xof),  imder  the  nams  of  Frj' 
tonUis  {UpvTtntlrtf),  with  a  statue  and  tfaeiemd 
hearth.    There,  as  at  a  private  hearth,  Ih'^tia 
protected  the  suppliants.    When  a  colony  was 
sent  oat,  tlie  emigrants  took  the  fire  wUen  ma 
to  bum  on  the  hearth  of  their  new  home  fr.  m 
that  of  the  mother  town.   If  ever  the  fire  of  ber 
bearUi  beoeme  extinct,  it  was  not  allowed  to  be 
lighted  again  with  ordinary  fire,  but  either  vij 
fire  produced  by  friction,  or  by  bumin?  glass«4 
drawing  fire  from  the  suu.    The  roj'stieal  specu- 
lations of  later  times  took  their  ongio  from  the 
simple  ideas  of  the  ancients,  and  aRsnmed  a  sa- 
cred hearth  not  only  in  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
bat  even  in  that  of  the  onirerMi,  and  eoDfinpd- 
ed  Heetia  iu  vari-uis  ways  with  other  divinities, 
such  OB  C'ybele,  Terra  (Gteak  Ceres  (IkmeterL 
Proserpina  (Persephone),  ana  IMua  (Aiiain]^ 
Tlit  re  were  but  few  special  temples  of  HsiliS 
in  Greece,  since  every  prytaneum  was  in  reali- 
ty a  sanctuary  of  the  goddess,  and  «noe  a  po^ 
tiOD  of  the  sacrifices,  to  whatever  divinitj  uKj 
were  offered,  belonged  to   her.   The  worship 
of  the  llouian  Vesta  is  spoken  of  under  Vma. 

[HusTiiEA  ('Edr/oia),  a  city  fa  ths  kbsd  el 
EuDoea,  tlie  later  Orki  r.) 

[Hjcstuu  (  Earioto)  a  learned  lad;^  of  Alez- 
andrea,  who  wroto  a  book  in  axplnurtioB  ef  Ihi 
niad.] 

Hebtls6tu  ('£<n  uxturif).  1.  The  northwest' 
em  part  of  TiMMalj.  FfdL  Ttanaui.— 1  Op 
HiHTi^A,  a  district  in  Euboea.    Vid.  Yxwik. 

Hesychics  ('Hovji:*^)>  1*  ^  Alexaodriai 
grammarian,  nnder  whose  aaoM  a  large  Qresk 
dietiooary  has  come  doWB  to  ns.  ReepeetiDg 
his  personal  history  nothine  is  known,  hot 
probably  lived  about  A.D.  osO.  The  work  a 
Ixwed,  as  the  writer  hhnaelf  tells  ae^apsa  tte 
lexicon  of  Diogenianus.  Hesychius  was  prob- 
ably a  pagan :  the  Christian  glosses  sod  tb« 
reftrsoceo  to  Christian  writers  lo  the  work  are 
interpolations  by  a  Inter  band.  The  work  i» 
one  of  ffreat  importance,  not  only  on  aeeouot  of 
its  ezpbinmg  the  words  of  the  Orsdt  hnguage, 
but  also  from  it«  contnining  much  liteniry  aad 
arcbawlo^cal  infonnatwn,  derired  from  eariicf 
grammarians  and  eonoDOOtatan^  wImss  i  *" 
aia  lost  Hm  ainM— silt  of  fha 
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erer,  is  tmj  defeetiTe.  The  best  «ditk«  is 
by  Alberti,  completed  after  Albertfs  dMih  by 
Ruhokeo,  Lugd  Bat,  1746-1766,  2  vols.  foL— 

i  Of  Miletus,  surnamed  lUustris,  from  some 
jffice  vhicb  ho  held,  lived  about  AJ).  540,  and 
wttU,  L  Ao  Onomastiam,  or  aooounfe  of  illus- 
trioo?  men,  published  by  Orelli,  Lif».,  1820.  2. 

ii  ChronicoH,  or  synoptical  view  of  universal  his- 
(orr,  b  six  partA,  from  the  re^  of  Bdiil»  the 
rtputeil  fouoder  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  to  the 
desth  of  the  BjnaDtuie  emperor,  Aoastasius  L, 
AJ>.  »8.    The  vork  itself  is  kwt,  bat  M  «o- 

countofitis  preserved  by  Pbutius. 

HmioOLUjg  a  town  of  the  BruttiL 

HnBUtU,  ilw  ealled  Imksk,  Imxx  or  Ju- 
rxaxK  {'ItptTj,  'I«pv2f  vrjaoc,  'lovepvia),  the  island 
of  Inland,  appears  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  the  inhabitAnta  of  its  southern  eoust,  etdl- 
d  JBierni  {lubepvoi)  by  Ptolemy,  but  its 
inal  nam*"  was  probably  Berrjion  or  Vcrgion.  It 
ii  BteQliouud  by  Uajaar,  and  u  frequently  spoken 
if  Iff  mlNeqiMiit  writers;  but  the  Romans  never 
made  any  attempt  to  conquer  the  island,  though 
tbcjf  eUoiued  some  iaiowledge  of  it  from  the 
flOBMrdil  btereourse  idueh  was  oarried  oo 
MvstD  it  and  Britain.  We  have  no  account 
«f  Iht  isUud  except  bom  Ptolemy,  who  must 
bm  derived  fan  lofonnatioD  from  the  state- 
mo^of  the  Britinh  merchants,  who  visited  its 
co«.«ts.  I*t<>lemy  gires  rather  a  long  list  of  its 
prunmotorifs,  rivers,  tribes,  and  towns. 

HictMiA.    Vid,  JStOLiJB,  Insll.e. 

[HicETAON'  {'\KfTuuv),  ?<>ri  of  the  Tnyao  king 
LMuedutt,  and  brothor  of  i'riam.] 

Hiofess  {lnurof  or  'Ufnvr).  1.  A  Syracasan, 
exiteniporarv  with  the  younger  Dionysius  and 
Timuletio.  He  was  at  first  a  friend  of  Diw, 
itm  whoM  deftth  (RC.  86S)  Us  wife  Arete 
inJ  his  sister  Aristomacbe  plact-d  tborusclvo:} 
asder  the  care  of  Ilicetas;  but  he  was  per- 
nsded,  Botwithatending,  to  cooseot  to  their  de- 
riiaUiui.  A  few  years  later  he  became  tyrant 
fi  Leootini.  He  carried  on  war  against  the 
joo^er  DioiiyrtiuH,  whom  he  defeated,  and  liad 
■Mui«  Liiiis(  If  master  of  the  whole  city,  except 
tie  iiliuid  citad»'l,  when  Timoleou  lunilcd  in 
Sicily,  iiicctas  Uien  opposed  limoleon, 

ud  called  m  the  aid  of  the  CarthagioiaDS,  but 
Ite  vas  (iofoatcd  and  pot  to  death  by  Timoleon, 
Ui  or  m— 2.  Tyrant  of  Syracuse,  duriug  tlic 
■Iwisl  betweeo  tfie  rdigii  of  A^thoelei  and 
tbt  of  PynbiM^  Be  defeated  Phuitias,  tyrant 
^  ^^rigeDtuiD,  aod  was  himself  defeated  by 
fcOwunginians.  After  a  reign  of  nine  years 
(S$d-279),  hs  was  expelled  from  Syracuse. — 3. 
Of  Syraoij*'*,  one  of  the  earlier  Pythafj*»rcan9. 

HiEMi'sAU      1.  Son  of  Micipsu,  king  of  Nu- 
■idii,  aod  gi'aodsoo  of  Masinis^a,  w!i»  niurdcr- 
«1  by  Jugurtha  soon  after  the  death  of  Mioipsa, 
ftC  118. — %,  iiiug  of  Numidia,  grandaou  or 
fRMtpaDdseo  of  Masinissa,  and  frther  of  Juba, 
WMars  to  have  received  the  sovereignty  of  part 
« jiuiiiidia  ail«:r  the  JuKurLhioe  war.   lie  was 
•ydled  from  bis  kipgdom  by  On.  Domitioa 
AbeDobarbus,  the  leader  of  the  Marian  parly  in 
Afaea,  but  waa  restored  by  Porapey  in  81. 
Kn^sal  wrote  some  works  in  the  Punic  lan- 
which  are  cited  by  Sallust  {J^ffn  11\ 
HtiajL    1 .  Vid,  MouM.    2.  Vid.  JEoater. 
JBUairouii  ileouvoJUi).     1.  (Now  Bambuk- 
^MfX  s  efi^  eirOrwl  Pfarygia,  new  the  ~ 


ander,  celebrated  ibr  its  hot  spripgs  and  its  tem 
pie  of  Cybde.  like  the  neighlwring  cities  of 
Colosao)  and  Laodicea,  it  was  an  early  seat  of 
Christianity,  and  it  is  mentione<I  in  St  Paul's 
Epitile  to  the  Colottian*  (iv^  13). — 2.  Formerly 
BaiCBf  CE  {\Safi6i'Ktj :  now  Bambueh  or  Manbij\ 
a  city  in  the  northeast  of  Syria,  one  the  chiiei 
seats  of  the  worship  of  Astarte. 

[HBEAprarA  ('IcpanvTM,  m  Dio  Caaii  It^ 
rrvdva:  'Upanvrvio^ :  now  Girapietra),  a  town 
on  the  southern  coast  of  Crete,  fableid  to  have 
been  iiMmded  hf  tiie  Corybantes.] 

[HiERo.    Vid.  HixaoN.] 

Hiraoci.Bg  ('l^MNcA^f^  L  A  Greek  rhetori- 
cian of  Alabnnda  b  Obtm,  lired  about  RO.  100, 
and  was  distinguished,  like  his  brother  Mene- 
cles,  by  the  Aemtie  style  of  oratory. — 2.  Gov- 
ernor of  Bithynia,  anil  afterward  of  Alexao- 
drea,  u  said  to  baife  been  one  of  the  chief  inath 
fetors  of  the  per«f>C)ition  of  the  Cluistiaus  un- 
der Diocletian,  lie  wrote  a  work  against  the 
OfaristianB,  entitled  liifyn  ^iXak^tt  rp!^  rodf 
XptoTtavoi'f,  of  which  wo  may  form  an  idea  from 
the  account  of  Lactantius  aud  the  refutation 
whidb  EnsebiuB  wrote  against  it  We  from 
these  writers  tliat  Ilieroeles  attacked  the  char- 
acter of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  put 
him  OQ  an  equality  with  ApoUootua  of  TfUMU— 
3.  A  New  Platonist.  who  lived  at  AlexaiMbeft 
about  tJie  middle  of  the  fifth  century.  He  wrote, 
1.  A  commentary  on  the  goKK  n  verses  of  Py- 
thagoras, in  which  be  cndeaV'Ts  to  give  an  in* 
telligible  account  of  the  philoeo|)hy  of  Pythag- 
oras. Published  by  Neednam,Cambridgi',  ITUi^, 
and  by  Warren,  London,  1749.  2.  A  work  on 
Providence,  Fate,  and  the  reconciliation  of  man'* 
free  will  with  the  divme  goverumeut  of  the 
world,  fai  lereo  boobs.  The  work  is  kwtk  but 
some  extracts  from  it  are  preserved  in  Photius. 
&  An  eUucid  work  ou  justice,  on  reverence  to* 
ward  the  gods,  parents,  relations,  dsc,  whidi 
bore  the  title  TiL  fOMOtx^vpeva.  llus  work  is 
also  lost,  but  there  are  several  extracts  from  it 
in  StobiBus.  The  extant  work,  entitled  'Xartia^ 
a  ooUectiou  of  ludicrous  tiiles,  is  en-oneou.sly 
ascribed  to  Ilieroeles,  the  New  Platonist.  The 
work  is  of  no  merit — 1.  A  Greek  grammarian, 
the  author  of  an  extant  work,  entitled  "LwiKin- 
//Of,  that  is,  The  Tmvelling  Companion,  intencF 
ed  as  a  hand-book  for  traTcllers  througb  the 
prorineea  of  the  eastern  empire.  It  was  per* 
haps  written  at  the  begiuning  of  the  sixth  con 
turv  of  our  era.  It  oootaios  a  list  of  sixty  ep 
arcaie  or  provineea  of  the  Easteni  empire,  and 
of  nine  hundred  aod  thirty-five  different  towns, 
with  brief  descriptions.  Published  by  Wessel- 
ing,  in  Vetcrian  lioinanorum  JtinerariOy  Amstei^ 
dam,  1735. 

lIiEaoy  ('I('p<jv  ).  1.  Tyrant  of  Syracuse  (B. 
C.  47^07),  waa  sou  of  Dinomenes  luid  brother 
of  Oelon,  whom  he  aneoeeded  in  the  sovereigii* 
ty.  In  the  early  part  of  his  reign  he  became 
involved  in  a  war  with  Tberon  of  Afrigentmn, 
who  had  eepoosed  the  eanse  <^  bis  uother 
Polyz<>lus.  witli  whom  he  had  quarrelled.  But 
Uieron  aterward  concluded  a  peace  with  The- 
rao,  and  baeame  rMOodled  to  his  brother  Polr* 
seluB.  After  the  death  of  Theron  in  472,  he 
carried  on  war  against  his  son  Thrasydseus, 
whom  he  defeated  in  a  great  battle,  and  ex- 
pelled from  AgriRantom.  But  by  far  the  moei 
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importaQt  cvcot  of  hU  reign  wm  Hm  great 
Tiotorj  which  be  obtaiucd  over  the  Ktruscan 
fleet  near  Cumsn  (474),  aii(i  \vlii(li  appears  U» 
have  etfectualiy  broken  tiic  uiiviii  puwur  of 
tliBt  natioik  UieroD  died  at  Cutaiui  in  the 
twelfth  year  of  hid  roign,  467.  His  govem- 
BMOt  was  lUQoh  more  despotic  tbau  that  of  his 
brother  Oeloa  He  muutained  a  large  guard 
of  luercciiaiy  troops,  and  employed  numerous 
■pies  and  iutbrmers.  Ue  was,  lu>weTer,  a  lib- 
eral and  MilifffataDed  patron  of  men  of  letters, 
and  bid  euurt  b^ime  the  resort  of  the  most  dis- 
ti[^ui:»hed  poets  and  pliilosophors  of  the  day. 
uEschylus,  I'iodar,  and  iiacchylides  took  up  their 
abode  with  Imn,  and  we  find  him  associnting  in 
friendly  iutorooiir-io  with  Xenophaoes,  Epichar- 
muft,  and  biinunidcs.  Ilia  intimacy  with  the 
latter  was  particularly  celebrated,  and  has  been 
mnilc  tlie  sulyoct  by  Xonophou  of  an  imaginary 
dialogue,  entitled  the  JJicron.  Uis  love  ot  mag- 
nifieeneo  was  espeeiallj  displayed  in  the  great 
coutcBts  of  the  (ireciou  games,  and  his  victories 
at  Olympia  and  Delphi  bare  been  ixiuuortalixed 
by  Pindar.— 2.  King  of  SyrMiiM  {B.0, 870-21(3), 
waa  the  son  of  Uierocles,  a  nobU  Syracusau, 
desf't'niK'd  fi-om  the  grtnt  Gelon,  but  ois  luoth- 
er  wim  u  female  serviuit^  When  llyrrhiiB  left 
Sicily  (275),  Uieroo,  who  had  distingwished 
himself  in  the  wars  of  that  monarch,  was  de- 
clared general  by  Uxq  »Syracusan  army.  Ue 
itreagthened  his  power  by  marrying  the  daugh- 
ter of  Loptincs,  lit  that  time  the  most  influen- 
tial citizen  at  Syracuse ;  and  after  ^  deleat  of 
the  Mamertinee,  be  was  saluted  by  Ma  fellow- 
citizcus  with  the  title  of  king,  270.  It  was  the 
great  object  of  llieron  to  expel  the  Mamertioes 
from  iSicily ;  and  accordiogly,  when  tlie  Romans, 
in  864k  interposed  in  favor  of  that  people,  Uio- 
Tou  conclinled  an  alliance  with  the  Carthagini- 
ans, Hud,  iu  couj unction  with  them,  carried  on 
war  against  the  Komani.  Bat  having  been  de- 
feated by  Uie  Rt)manp,  he  concluded  a  peace 
with  them  iu  the  fullowiug  year  (263),  in  virtue 
of  whidi  he  retained  possession  of  the  whole 
southeast  of  Sicily,  and  the  eastern  fide  of  the 
island  as  for  as  Tuuromenium.  l<'rum  this  time 
til]  fab  death,  a  period  of  little  less  than  balf  a 
<^nttiry,  Ilieiou  continued  the  steadfast  friend 
and  ally  of  the  Romans,  a  [)olicy  of  which  his 
subjects  as  well  as  himself  reaped  the  benefits, 
in  the  enjoyment  of  a  state  of  uninterrupted 
tranquillity  aud  pmepcrity.  Even  the  lieavy 
losses  which  the  liomans  sustained  in  the  first 
lliree  years  of  the  seoood  Ponio  war  did  not 
■bake  his  fidelity  ;  and  after  their  great  defeats, 
ha  sent  them  large  suppUes  of  com  and  auxiliary 
troops.  He  diwl  in  816  at  tiie  age  of  nlnety- 
two;  His  government  was  mild  and  equitable : 
though  he  did  not  refuse  the  title  of  king,  he 
avoided  all  external  display  of  the  insignia  of 
royalty,  and  appeared  in  public  in  tlie  garb  of  a 
private  oitizeii,  Tlie  aire  he  bestowed  upon 
the  hoaucial  depurlmeut  of  his  administration 
it  attested  by  the  laws  r^ulating  the  tithes  of 
oom  and  other  agricultural  produce,  which,  un- 
dar  tlia  name  of  Leges  JJicronicte,  were  retained 
by  tbe  Bomans  when  tb^  rsdneed  Sidly  to  a 
provine*.  He  adorned  Uie  city  of  Syracuse 
with  many  pubUc  works.  Hip  power  and  mag- 
idAeenca  were  edfiabratiid  by  TWerfttti  In  Im 
Idyl.  HImvo  bad  only  one  Oe* 
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Ion,  w  ho  died  shortly  before  his  father.  He 
succeeded  by  his  grandson,  Hieroojmna 

liitiioNVMfs  ('lepuvvfiof).    1.  Of  Cardia, prob 
ably  uccomjponied  Alexander  the  Great  to  Aii% 
and  after  the  death  of  that  monneh  (RO.  tn) 
served  under  his  countryman  Euniencs.  In  t!i» 
last  battle  between  Jblumeoes  and  Aovigomii 
(316),  Hierooymnt  fdl  mto  tibe  hands  of  Ja6^ 
onus,  who  treated  him  with  Idndn^,  bikI  lo 
whose  service  he  henceforth  attached  lamM. 
After  the  death  of  Antigouus  (301),  liieruojoui 
continued  to  foUov  tbe  fortunes  of  his  soo 
metrius,  and  was  appointed  bv  the  latter  got- 
ertkor  of  Boeotia,  after  his  llrot  coDqucit  i>f 
Thebes,  292.     He  cootiuued  unshaken  u  im 
attachment  to  Demetrius  and  to  his  ¥>n,  Atiti?- 
onus  Uonatasi  after  hun.   It  appears  that  k 
snrrived  fyrkm,  and  died     tbe  adraeesd  sp 
of  101.     Hieronymus  wrote  a  history  of  t£« 
events  from  the  death  of  Alexander  to  that  «< 
Pyrrhus,  if  not  later.  lUs  worie  hm  noC  mat 
down  to  us,  but  it  13  fluently  cited  bj  kkr 
writers  as  one  of  the  chief  authorities  f<*r  the 
history  of  Alexander's  successors.    We  are  toU 
that  Hieronymus  displayed  partiality  to  Aotif»' 
UU8  and  Demetrius,  aid,  in  consequence,  treatfd 
Pyrrhus  and  Lysimachus  with  creat  iojiatice: 
— ^2.  King  of  Syracuse^  neeeeMd  Us  gmd> 
father  llieron  II.,  B.C.  21fl,  at  fifteen  TMIScf 
age.    Ue  was  persuaded  by  the  CarthsgiMi 
party  to  r«Munee  tbe  nUianoe  wltii  tiie  fbmmt 
which  his  grandfather  had  maintained  for  w 
many  yeai      He  was  nssaaeioated  sfter  a  tltort 
reign  of  only  thirteen  months. — 8.  Of  Rhoda^ 
commonly  rallied  a  peripatetic,  thcugti  Cieno 
qiu  i^tions  his  right  to  the  title,  was  a  uisdpleof 
Ari-^Uitle,  and  appears  to  hare  lived  down  to  tba 
time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphns.    He  held  thi 
highest  gCK^d  to  coiini^t  in  freedom  from  pain 
and  trouble,  and  denied  that  pleasure  was  to  be 
sought  for  Iti  own  mIm.— 4.  Ooomioaly  knovn 
as  Saint  JKnoMK,  one  of  the  most  eelchrnted  ^f" 
tlie  ChrisUou  fathers,  was  bom  at  StridtiOt  a 
town  upon  Ibe  eoofinaa  <tf  Difanalia  sod  Il» 
nouia,  about  A.D.  ZiOk   His  father  sent  him 
Rome  for  tlie  prosecution  of  his  studies,  wkn 
he  devoted  himself  with  ^rent  ardor  and 
cess  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  to  ihit> 
orie,  and  to  the  different  branches  of  philosophy, 
en^oving  the  instructions  of  tbe  most  diitis- 
guished  prceeplon  of  that  era,  ainoog  whw 
was  ..'ElinsDouatu?.   TVdl.  Donatt?.   After  com- 
pleting his  studies  he  went  to  Gaul,  where  hi 
remdned  some  time,  and  eobteqaently  trsvdkd 
through  various  countries  in  the  East    At  As- 
tiocb  be  was  attacked  by  a  dai^eroiv  nudsdj, 
and  on  bis  roovreiy  be  resolTcd  to  witMnw 
from  the  world.    In  874  he  retired  V)  thcdmrt 
of  Chalcis,  lyinsr  between  Anfioch  and  the  Eu 
phrntes,  where  he  passed  four  yean,  idbefug 
strictly  to  the  most  rigid  obserrsneei  ef  awak- 
ish  ascetism,  but  at  the  same  time  pursuing  tte 
study  of  Hebrew,     In  379  he  was  oidaiaeds 
presbyter  at  Antiodi  by  Ptannos.  Sood  afl«r 
he  Went  to  Constantinople,  where  he  lived  A* 
three  years,  enjoying  the  instructions  aud  frieod* 
ship  of  Gregory  or  Kajrfauras.  In  MS  Is  mk 
com  ponied  Paul  in  us  to  Rome,  where  ne  fonnw 
a  close  friendship  with  the  Pope  Dsmasaa  ii« 
remained  at  Rome  three  years,  and  dnfs  lAtf' 
«d  jn  proefaumiDg  thagkry  and  aiaritof  t«» 
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Ispbtire  life  atxi  moaastio  discipline.  He 
htd  w$aj  «nthiMiasti«  dkdplei  atnong  tiie  Ro-  ^ 

■ID  ladit*.  but  the  irifliicnce  which  he  cxercis- 
id  OTer  tbem  excited  the  hatred  of  their  rela- , 
tioQs,  and  exposed  faim  to  attaeks  againit  fais 

disricter.  Acoordiogly,  be  left  Rome  in  SS6,  t 
h  tvin:^  lo$t  his  patron  Damaus  in  the  preceding  i 
vca/,  md,  accotupauied  by  the  rich  widow  Paul», ! 
kr  daughter  Eustochium,  and  a  number  of  dc- 
Tout  maiiltn's.  he  mnde  a  tour  of  the  Huly  Land, 
ud  fioaliy  eetUed  at  Bethlehem,  w  here  Paula 
VNtfld  frar  moaaateriefl,  three  for  nuns  and 
■«  for  rnonka.  Here  he  passed  the  reinniuder 
k  hi  life.  Ue  died  A.D.  420.  Jerume  wrote 
a  great  nnmber  of  worln,  moit  ct  vhich  have 
come  down  to  m.  Of  these  the  most  celebrated 
in  fail  Commeataries  oa  the  trarious  books  of 
dH  Serqytnres.  He  abo  traodatod  bto  Latui 
tbe  Old  and  New  TesLaraenta :  his  trooslation 
ii  iu  sabstance  the  Latin  version  of  tlic  Surip- 
tnrea,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Vulgate.  The 
tawhUon  of  the  Old  Testament  was  made  by 
Jir  inc  diret  tly  from  the  Hebrew  ;  but  the 
UinifekliuD  of  the  Now  TcstaincDt  wiis  formed 
kgp  him  <Nik  of  the  old  translatious,  carefully  cor- 


roi^t-iJ  from  the  origiual  (Jret  k.  Jerome  like- 
\'m  translated  from  the  Greek  the  Chronicle 
«f  EoMbiaa,  whieb  be  entailed,  ehiefly  in  the 
department  of  Koinau  history,  and  hnMij^ht  clown 
WAJD.  278.  Jerome  was  the  most  learned  of 
Hit  latin  fiatbera.  His  profound  knowlef^  of 
the  Latiu,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  langungcs,  his 
kniliarity  with  ancient  history  and  philosophy, 
ud  bii  personal  acquaintance  with  the  man- 
Den  and  scenery  of  the  Ea^t,  enabled  him  to 
tbow  much  light  upon  the  Scriptures.  In  hid 
MOtTDTeraial  works  he  is  vcheiueut  and  dog- 
waSoL  His  language  is  exceedingly  pure,  bcar- 
ample  testimonv  to  the  diligence  witli  which 
be  muat  have  stuthed  the  choicest  models.  The 
bat  editiooi  of  die  trorke  of  Jerome  are  tbe 
feoeJictine,  ParitJ,  5  vols,  ful.,  1603-1706,  and 
tbtbf  VaUarsi,  Veroa»  11  Yois.foL,  1784-1742; 
iMM  Venet,  11  voh.  4to,  1766. 

IUeeusolvma.     Vid.  Jerusalem. 

HiUaius.  1.  A  Christian  writer,  was  bom 
c!  parents  at  Poitiers.  He  afterward  be- 
«uas  a  Christian,  and  was  elected  bishop  of  his 
Dative  pbiec,  A.D.  360.  From  this  time  he  de- 
nted ail  his  energies  to  check  the  pntgress  of 
Aruiiiim,  which  was  makiog  rapid  strides  in 
Gaul,  lie  became  bo  troublcRcnic  to  the  Ari- 
tai,  that  they  induced  the  Kmperor  Constantius 
BiMtobaniah  UmtoFhiTgia.  Hewaiallow- 

to  return  to  Gaul  about  361.  and  died  in  his 
^otm  in  868.  Several  of  his  works  have 
MM  down  to  tML  They  eonsirt  ehielly  of 
i»i—i<al  treatises  against  tbe  Arians  and  ad- 
■mwito  the  Emperor  Constantius.  The  best 
attnof  his  works  is  by  Constant,  Pari.4.  1698, 
fcrming  one  of  the  Benedictine  series,  imd  re- 
printed by  Scipio  MafTei,  Veron..  17 ;'.<>.— 2.  Bi^h- 
•p^  Aries,  succeeded  his  master  Ilonoratus  in 
lU  dioctse.  AJ).  429,  and  died  io  449.  He 
VMte  the  life  of  Hooontne  atid  a  lew  other 


HixEKA  {'\fitpa).  1.  (Now  Kinme  Salto,)  one 
of  the  principal  rivers  in  the  south  of  Sicily,  at 
m  time  the  boundary  between  the  territoriee 
•f  Ibe  (liTHMigiiihiii  and  SyiMOMB^  iceehrei 


near  Enna  the  water  of  a  salt  spring,  and  henoe 
has  salt  water  as  fiu*  as  its  mooui. — %  A  smaller 

river  in  the  north  of  Sicily,  flnv.  s  into  the  sea 
between  the  towns  of  Himera  and  lliormie.— 
3.  ('lyuepaiof),  a  oele%mted  Greek  dly  on  tbe 
northern  coast  of  Sicily,  west  of  the  mouth  of 
the  River  Himera  (No.  2),  was  founded  by  the 
Obaleldians  of  Zanele,  B.C.  648,  and  afterward 
received  Dorian  Rcttlers,  so  that  the  inhabitants 
spoke  a  mjxc<l  dialect,  partly  Ionic  (Chaleidian) 
and  partly  Itoric  AlJout  660,  Himera,  being 
threatened  by  its  powerful  neighbors,  pbioed  it- 
self under  the  protection  of  Phalaris,  tyrant  of 
Agri^entum,  iu  whose  jpower  it  appears  to  have 
remamed  till  htt  deatn.  At  a  later  time  (500) 
wc  find  Himera  governed  by  a  tyrant  Terillus, 
who  was  expelled  by  Theron  of  Agrigeutum. 
Terittne  tiiereupon  applied  for  aasutanoe  to  tlw 
Carthaginians,  who,  anxious  to  extend  their  in* 
fluence  io  Sicily,  sent  a  powerful  army  into 
Sicily  mider  tl>e  oommand  of  Hamilcar.  Tbe 
Carthaginians  were  defeated  with  great  Blaqgb* 
ter  at  Himera  by  the  united  forces  of  Theron 
and  Gelou  of  Syracuse  on  the  same  day  that  the 
battle  of  Salamis  was  fought  (480).  Himera 
was  now  governed  by  ThrasydaL'us,  the  son  of 
Theron,  in  the  name  of  his  father ;  but  the  in> 
habitants  baviqg  attonpted  to  refolt^  TWon  pot 
to  deatli  or  drove  into  exile  a  consideral)Ie  part 
of  the  population,  and  repeopled  the  dty  with 
settlers  nom  all  qnarters,  bat  espeeially  of  Do> 
rian  oH^mu.  After  the  death  of  Theron  (47 2^ 
Himera  recovered  its  independence,  and  for  the 
next  sixty  years  was  one  of  the  most  flourish- 
ing cities  in  Sicily.  It  assisted  Syracuse  against 
the  Athenians  in  416.  In  409  it  was  taken  by 
liannibid.  tlie  son  of  Cisco,  who,  t4>  revenge  the 
great  defeat  which  the  Carthaginians  bad  euf* 
fercil  before  this  town,  levelled  it  to  the  ground 
and  destroyed  almost  all  the  iuhabitauts.  Hi- 
mere  was  never  rebbilt;  but  on  tbe  opposite 
bank  of  the  River  Himera,  the  Carthagmians 
founded  a  new  town,  which,  from  a  warm  me- 
dleinal  spring  b  ite  neigfaborfaood,  was  call^ 
TiiEBM.e  {Qippai :  Qepfurrj^,  Thermitanus  :  now 
Termini).  Here  the  remains  of  the  unfortunate 
inhabitants  of  Himera  were  altowed  to  settle. 
The  Romans,  who  highly  prized  the  warm 
springs  of  Thermie,  permitted  the  town  to  retain 
it-s  own  constitution  ;  and  Augustus  made  it  a 
colony.  The  poet  Stesichorus  was  bom  at  tbe 
ancient  Himera,  and  the  tyrant  Afpttbodca  at 
Tliermss. 

Hnialro  {^iitpwf\  a  celebrated  Oreek  eofdh 

ist,  was  bom  at  Prusa  in  Bithynia,  and  stuiued 
at  Athens.  He  was  subsequeotly  appointed  pro- 
feasor  of  rbetorie  at  Atbene,  wbere  ne  gave  io> 
struction  t^)  Julian,  afterward  emperor,  and  tbe 
celebrated  Christian  writers,  Basil  aod  Gr^r^ 
Nazianaen.  In  862  tbe  Emperor  Julian  invited 
bim  to  his  court  at  Antiocli,  and  made  him  his  se<^ 
retary.  He  returned  to  Athens  in  368,  and  there 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Himerius  was  a 
pagan  -.  but  he  does  not  manifest  in  his  writiqgii 
any  animosity  against  the  Christians.  Tlicre  were 
extant  in  the  time  of  Photius  seventy-one  oratiooe 
by  ffimerioa ;  but  of  these  only  tweo^-fomr  bavt 
come  down  to  us  complete.  KditodT bj  Vfetni> 
dori;  Oottiogen,  17  m 

Himtoo  ('l/iUxcn*).  1.  A  Ouibagfaiaii,  wlw 
coodneled  a  vejage  of  diaeorery  firan  Qtdar 

in 
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toward  the  north,  alung  the  wtsteiu  shores  of 
Bimqpe^  it  the  same  time  that  Uanno  UDdertook 
his  vovage  to  the  south  along  the  coast  of  Afri- 
ca. Via.  Hamno,  No.  10.  Uiinilco  represeat- 
^  that  hb  farther  progrew  was  pre?eoted  hj 
tike  ■(■gnant  nature  of  tlio  f^on,  loaded  wi\h  sea- 
WMd,  and  by  the  absence  ot  wind.  Uia  voyage 
ii  Mdd  to  hare  laated  imr  mnOm,  but  it  ii  im- 
possible  U)  judge  how  far  it  was  extended.  Per- 
haps it  wae  intentionalljr  wrapped  in  obeeuiit^ 
hy  the  eomnkereial  jeakrasj  of  the  Oarthagiiu- 
aoa. — 2.  Son  of  Hanno,  commanded,  t<^ether 
with  Uanuibal,  son  of  Qisco  {vid.  Hannibal, 
Ifo.  1),  a  Carthagiiiiou  nrmy  in  Sicily,  and  laid 
aiege  to  Agrigentufn,  B.C.  406.  Hannibal  died 
bewre  Agrigentuni  uf  a  p««tilence,  which  broke 
out  in  the  camp;  and  Himiloo,  now  left  sole 
general,  succeeded  in  taking  the  place,  after  a 
aiege  of  tioarly  eight  montli?.  At  a  later  period 
be  carried  on  war  a^iinat  DioDjaiusoi  Syra- 
•iMk  III  896  be  dflliBated  DioByiiiia,  and  laid 
giege  to  Syracuse  ;  but  while  prceeing  the  siege 
of  the  city,  a  pestileoce  earned  off  a  great  num- 
ber  of  Tm  men.  In  this  weakened  oondHion. 
Himilco  was  attacked  and  defeated  by  Diony- 
•iua,  and  was  obhged  to  purchase  his  safety  by 
an  igDomioious  oapitulatiua  Such  was  bis 
frief  and  diaapDointment  at  termination  to 
the  campaign,  tlmt,  on  hia  return  to  Carthage, 
be  put  on  fiid  to  hin  Ufe  by  voluntary  absti- 
Moeor— 3.  1'hti  Carthaginian  oommander  at  Lil- 
ybieum,  which  he  d»  fcnded  with  skill  and  brav- 
ery when  it  was  attacked  by  the  Komans,  250. 
'—4.  Commander  of  the  Oaitiiaginian  fiareea  io 
Sicily  during  a  part  of  the  second  Punic  war,  214 
-212. — 6.  Sumamed  PojMsua,  commander  of  the 
Oarthnginian  eaTalij  in  the  the  third  Pnnio  ww. 
He  deserted  to  the  ^  hf  irhtm  be  was 

liberally  rewarded. 

HirrlxA  {tH  'IinravaX  a  town  in  the  north  of 
SidQj,  near  Panormna. 

HnrFARCHlA  (lirirapx'ia),  wife  of  Cratea  the 
Cfynia   (For  details,  vid.  Cbates,  No.  3.) 

Hiri'ARcias  {'Uneapxoc).  1.  Son  of  Pisistra 
tus.  Vid.  PisiSTBATiDA — 2.  A  Celebrated  Greek 
astronomer,  was  a  mtive  of  Nioaaa  in  Bithyuia, 
and  flourished  B.O.  1<0-14«.  He  reaided  botii 
at  Rhodos  and  Alcxandrca.  He  was  the  true 
lather  of  astronomy,  which  he  raised  to  that 
rank  among  the  applieationa  ef  aritinnetie  and 
geometry  wliit  li  it  has  always  since  preserved. 
Ue  was  the  first  who  gave  and  demonstrated 
Qie  means  of  solving  all  triangles,  rectilinear 
■ad  sphericaL  He  coasteaeted  a  table  of  ohrads, 
of  which  he  made  the  same  sort  of  use  as  we 
make  of  our  sin^  He  made  more  observa- 
tious  than  his  predecessors,  and  understood 
them  better.  He  invented  the  planisphere,  or 
the  mode  of  represeotiuff  the  stany  heavau 
npoo  a  plane,  and  of  producing  tbe  aobitienB  of 
prubleins  of  spherical  astronomy.  He  is  also 
the  iisther  of  true  geography,  by  his  happy  idea 
of  marUng  the  pootioo  of  wptit  on  me  earth, 
as  was  done  with  the  stars,  by  circles  drawn 
from  the  pole  perpendicularly  to  the  equator ; 
that  ia^  by  latituaes  and  longitudes.  His  method 
of  eclipses  was  the  only  one  by  which  differ- 
eoces  of  meridians  oould  be  determined.  The 
catalogue  which  Hipparchua  constructed  of  the 
atan  m  praaerred  in  Ike  Afanagest  of  Ptolemy. 
Bippenoae  wrote  naneroni  mka.  vhieh  we 
972 


all  lost  with  the  exception  of  his 
ry  on  the  phenomeoa  of  Aratus. 

HippAiiiM-s  ('IrTaf)?rof).     1.  A  Smcaua, 
father  of  Dion  and  ArisUimache,  supportsd  Dm 
dder  Diooysius,  who  married  Us  dai^ter  Ai» 
'  tomache. — 2.  Son  of  Di<»ii,  and  grandsoD  of  \ht 
I  precediqg,  threw  himself  from  the  root  of  t 
I  nouae^  and  was  UUed  on  tiie  spot,  wbta  ik 
father  att(  inntcd,  by  restraint,  to  cure  him  c| 
the  dissolute  habits  which  be  had  acquired  widt 
under  the  powtf  of  IMonydaB.— 3.  Soo  of  tbe 
elder  Dionysius  by  Aristomache,  daoghttt  of 
No.  1,  succeeded  Callippus  in  tbe  tyramiv  >f 
Syracuse,  B.C.  352.   Ho  was  assassinatd  after 
reigning  onlv  two  years. 
11 

in  the  south  of  Sicily,  which  flows  iato  the  NS 
near  Camarina. 

HiPPASfs  {'iTrraaor),  of  Metapontum  or  Or* 
ton,  in  Italy,  tme  of  the  elder  I^th^goresa^ 
held  the  eleUMiit  of  fire  to  be  Ibeeamafsl 
tilings.  In  consequence  of  his  making  famni 
the  sphere  consisting  of  twelve  pcolsfm^ 
whiofa  was  regarded  by  the  FythagoresMasi 
secret,  he  is  said  tohnve  perished itt  tiiswaii 
an  impious  num. 

Hirrla  and  Hippfus  ('Ifrirta  and 'lirrtof, « 
'Imretof),  in  Latin  Eqvuier  and  Equuirit,  lur 
names  of  several  diviuitice,  as  of  Judo  (Henk 
and  Minerva  (Athena),  of  Neptune  (Foseidca 
and  of  Mari(Area);  and  at  Beoieak»  ef  floitai 
and  Venus. 

HirriAs  ('iTT-ioi).  1.  Son  of  Pisistrstua  Yii 
PisisTEATiDA — 2.  Hie  Sophist,  wss  %  Mtivi 
of  Elis,  and  the  contemporary  of  Socrates.  Hii 
fellow-citizens  availed  themselves  of  his  sUi 
tiee  ui  poIHieal  matlen^  and  sent  hbi  oe  sdip 
lomatic  mission  to  Sparta.  But  he  was  in  ercn 
respect  like  the  other  soj^ts  of  the  time  Hi 
traTelled  through  Greece  for  the  ])urpoM  of  st 
quiring  wealth  and  celebrity  by  teaching 
public  speaking.  His  chnrncter  as  a  lopiust, 
his  vauity,  and  his  buiu^tful  icTog-juice,  are  wel) 
described  in  the  two  dialogues  1  Plato,  Hipjti(u 
major  and  llippia*  minor.  Though  hi.*  kiii'vl- 
ed^e  was  euperlicial,  vet  it  appears  that  he  bad 
paid  attention  not  only  to  rimtoricai,  pliikiso|ib' 
ical,  and  political  studies,  but  also  to  pwtrr, 
music,  mathemati<»,  painting,  and  scolpture; 
and  be  nraatevco  Mre  acquired  some  prarthil 
skill  in  the  medbanic&l  art«,  as  he  \xh-i\  tn  faosil 
of  wearing  on  bis  body  nothing  that  he  bsd  BUl 
made  with  his  own  hands,  such  as  his  sssl^ 
bis  cloak,  and  shoes.  He  possessed  great  (i 
cility  in  extempore  speaking ;  and  once  his  tan 
ity  led  him  to  declare  tJhat  he  would  traTtl  U 
Olympia,  and  there  deliver  before  the  sssembM 
Greeks  an  oration  CO  any  tHlffeet  that  bi 
proposed  to  him. 

HiFPO  ('IinrM'X  io  Afrksa.  1.  H.  Rxtiini  (1 
paaiXiKo^  :  ruins  near  Bonah),  a  city  oo  tbe  ousri 
of  Numidia,  west  of  the  mMitb  of  tbe  Rubrics- 
tus ;  onee  a  njal  reaideBee,  and  afterward  cel- 
ebrated as  the  bishopric  of  St  Augustine.— t 
H.  DiAUtHYTOS  or  ZaajTOB  (X  d(a4|)vr«C :  vtamBi- 
xerta),  a  city  on  the  noHbeni  ooest  of  tin 
Carthaginian  territory  (Zeugitana),  west  of  Uti- 
ca,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sinus  Hipponeiaia— 
A  town  of  the  Carpetaui  in  Hispsitia  ~ 
nensis,  eontii  of  Toletum. 

Binoontrsinu.    Vid.  OanwaL 
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Hirrdc5oN  Cl7r:roK6uv).  1.  Son  of  (Ebalus  aod 
Batea.  After  hit  ftther^s  death  he  txpeHed  Us 
bracher  Tyudnrous.  in  order  to  secure  the  king- 
dom to  himself;  but  Uerculos  led  T^odareus 
back,  and  tlew  liippocoon  and  hb  aoos.  Ovid 
{Mtt,  yiil,  314)  nieutiuus  the  goos  of  Hippoeooo 
among  the  Calyd<»nian  liuntcrs. — [2.  A  Thra- 
ciau.  fuUower  of  Rhesus  iu  the  Trojan  war. — 
S.  Sou  I'f  Ilyrtaoiis,  a  companion  of  ^^^Mk^  db- 
tinguiiihcil  himself  iu  the  funeral  gamet  ede- 
brated  io  honor  of  Anchises.] 
^  Hmocalna  (linrocpcirvry.  1.  Vatiier  of  Pi- 
sUtratus,  the  tyrant  of  Athens. — 2.  An  Athe- 
oian,  too  of  Megucles,  was  brother  of  Clistiie- 
aetk  tbe  l^alatw,  and  grandfother,  through  his 
dnq^ter  Agariste,  of  tl.e  il!u.«trious  Pericles. 

Ao  Athenian,  son  of  Xanthippus  and  broth- 
er of  Pcrides.  He  had  three  bods,  who,  as  well 
ll  tbeir  father,  are  alluded  to  by  AristuplinDC:) 
as  men  of  a  mean  capacity,  and  devoid  of  edu- 
cation.— 1.  An  Athenian,  son  of  Ariphron,  coni- 
oumded  the  Athetaans,  B.C.  424,  when  he  was 
defeated  and  slain  by  the  Bcrotians  at  the  battle 
i>f  Delium. — o.  A  Liicedivaiouiaii,  Bcrvcd  under 
Mindarus  od  the  Asiatic  coast  in  410,  aod,  after 
th*;  defeat  *.>{  Mindarurt  at  Cyziou.s,  became  com- 
mander of  the  flcvt — 6.  A  Sicilian,  s'lcceedcd 

brother  Oleander  as  tjrrant  of  GKala,  498. 
GQs  rc-i^n  was  pnisponuis  ;  and  he  extended  his 
power  orer  several  other  cities  of  Sicily.  He 
died  ia  491.  whOe  besieging  UyUa.— 7.  A  Sieil- 
ifto,  brtftbor  of  EricvoEj>. — 8.  The  most  colc- 
bn^ed  physician  of  antiquity,  lie  was  born  in 
the  Utaad  of  Cos  about  B.C.  460.  He  belonged 
ts  the  family  of  the  Asclcpiada,  and  was  the 
•00  of  Hcraclides,  who  was  also  a  physician. 
Hi*  mother's  name  was  Phacnarete,  who  was  I 
ttid  to  be  descended  from  Hercules.  He  wa5  ! 
instructed  iu  medical  science  by  his  father  and  i 
bv  Herodicus.  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  aUso 
a  pofttl  of  Oorgias  of  Leontbi  He  wrote, 
tsogbt,  and  practiced  his  professiun  at  home ; 
travelled  io  different  parts  of  the  continent  of 
Oreeee;  and  died  at  Larissa in  Thessaly,  about 
157,  at  the  age  of  101.  He  had  two  sons,  Thcs- 
hIim  and  Draooa,  and  a  son-in-Jaw,  Poly  bus, 
iS  of  whom  fbUowed  the  same  profession,  and 
irtio  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  authors  of 
some  of  the  workb  in  the  Hippoeratic  collec- 
tion. These  arc  the  only  certara  facts  which 
we  know  respecting  the  life  of  Hipp«">crates ;  but 
ti^t  these  later  writers  have  :idd<.'d  a  large  collec- 
tioQ  of  stories,  nuui^'  of  whiolx  arc  clearly  fabu- 
lous. Thus  he  is  said  to  have  stopped  tlie  plague 
at  Atheii^  by  burning  fires  throuLfliout  the  city, 
by  sospeudiug  chaplets  of  duwc-rs,  and  by  the 
«e  of  an  antidote.  It  is  also  related  that  Ar- 
tuorxes  L< >n::jinvanus,  kin;^  of  Persia,  invited 
Hippocrates  to  come  to  his  assistance  during  a 
fine  of  pestilenoe,  bat  that  Hipp:>crates  refused 
ci5  rofjuo-st  on  the  ground  of  iii.s  bciri'.^  the  on- 
ony  of  his  country.  The  writings  wliich  liave 
eme  down  to  ns  under  the  name  of  Hippot  rates 
were  coini»"sed  by  several  different  persons,  and 
are  of  very  diflferent  merit  They  are  more  than 
■tty  in  number,  but  of  these  only  a  few  are 
Mitaidly  genuine.  They  are :  1.  upoyvutrrtxav, 
Pnmotionet  or  Prcffnotlicon  2.  * K^optmio't .  Apho- 
rUmi.  ;j.  'tWidrjuiuv  Bi67.ia,  De  Aforbis  Fojittla- 
ribuM  (cr  Epidrmiorum).  4.  Tlfpl  Italnii;  '0:tui',  I 
Ik  Rationt  Fictot  in  MorMtAeutit^w  Jk  Ihitta  ' 


Aeutormn.  6.  Uepi  'Aepov,  'Xduruv,  Tokuv,  J}» 
A9rt,  AqutM,  «f  Xoeia   6.  Uepi  rtSv  tp  Ke^aXf 
TffunuTuv,  De  Capiiia  Vulm  ribtis.  Somcoftha 
other  works  were  perliaps  written  by  Hippo- 
erates ;  hot  tiie  great  majority  of  them  were 
oomposed  by  his  disoiples  and  followers,  many 
of  whom  bore  the  name  of  Hipp<.»crate8,  The 
ancient  phygiciaDs  wrote  numerous  oumment- 
aries  on  the  works  in  the  Uippocratic  ooUaeticA 
Of  thc^c  the  most  valuable  are  the  comment- 
aries of  Galen.    Hippocrates  divided  the  causes 
of  disease  into  two  principal  classes;  tbe  ooa 
comprehendiug  the  iufluence  of  seasons,  cli- 
mates, water,  situation,  dtc,  and  the  other  the 
infloeoM  of  Ibod,  exerds^  dpe.  He  eonstdsrad 
that  while  heat  aud  eold,  moisture  and  dryness^ 
succeeded  one  another  throHgtiout  the  year, 
tiie  haman  body  underwent  oertam  anali^ovB 
changes,  which  influenced  the  diseases  of  tilt 
period.    He  supposed  that  the  four  fluids  or 
humors  of  the  body  (blood,  phlegm,  yellow  bile^ 
and  black  bile)  were  the  primanr  seat  of  dis- 
ease ;  that  health  was  the  result  of  the  due 
combiuatiuu  (or  crasi»)  of  these,  and  that,  when 
this  eneis  was  disturbed,  disease  was  the  conse- 
quence; that,  iu  the  course  of  a  disorder  that 
was  proceeding  favorably,  these  humors  under- 
went a  certain  change  in  (quality  (or  cotHmi^ 
which  was  the  sign  of  returtiing  health,  as  pre- 
paring the  way  for  the  expulsion  of  the  morbid 
matter,  or  efid»s  <uid  tint  these  crises  had  a 
tendency  to  occur  at  cei-tain  stat4^d  periods, 
which  were  hence  called  "  critical  daya  Hip- 
pocrates was  evidently  a  person  who  not  only 
bad  had  great  expenence,  but  vho  abo  knew 
how  to  turn  it  to  the  best  account;  and  tlio 
number  of  moral  reflections  and  apophthegms 
that  we  meet  with  iu  bis  writings,  some  of 
which  (a.s,  for  example.  "  Life  is  short,  and  Art 
is  long")  have  acquired  a  sort  of  proverbial  no- 
toriety, show  him  to  have  beeu  a  profound 
thinker.    His  works   arc.writtm  in  the  Imiio 
dialect,  and  the  style  is  so  concise  as  to  be 
sometinies  «ttremety  obsoorei    The  beat  adl* 
tion  of  his  works  is  by  UM,  Pfecii^  1889.  aeq^ 
with  a  French  translation. 
Hippooalirs  ('iTrn-oKpiTvi;),  the  "Foontdn  of 

the  Iloi'se,'*  called  by  Pcrsius  F^M  Caballinu*, 
was  a  fountain  iu  Mount  Helicon  in  BcBotia, 
saered  to  the  Muses,  said  to  have  been  produc- 
ed bv  the  horaa  Ptgasns  etrildqg  tfa«  ground 

with  his  feet 

[Hii'poD.^MAS  ('iTn-odu'/iOf),  son  of  Priam,  slain 
by  Achilles,] 

Hii'i'oDA  MiA  {'iTrirntViitna).  1.  Daughter  of 
(Euoinaus,  king  of  Pisa  in  Elis.  For  dvluiis, 
vid.  (EmncAOa  and  Pfetort.— 2.  Wife  of  Piritb- 
OU8,  at  whose  nuptials  took  place  flic  celebrated 
battle  between  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithte.  For 
detaib,  «u£  PfBiraoro^— 8.  PtdL  Baiwifc  [A. 
Wife  of  Ainyntor,  and  mother  of  Phnnnix. — 6. 
Daughter  of  Anchisee,  and  wife  of  Alcathous. 
— «.  One  of  the  female  attendants  «f  Fsnelope.] 

HippooAMus  (Tffjro^o/iof).  [1.  A  Troian  hero, 
slain  by  Ulysses.] — 2.  A  distinguished  Oreek 
architect,  a  native  of  Miletus,  and  the  son  of 
Euryphon  or  Euryooou.  His  fame  rests  on  his 
coiHtruction,  not  of  single  buiMinc^'s.  but  of 
wh(»le  cities.  His  Crst  great  work  was  the  town 
of  Piru}us,  which  he  built  under  tbe  auspices  of 
Perieles^   When  (be  Athenians  founded  their 
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OoLoaj  of  Tburii  ^KC.  44S),  Hipp(xlnmus  \^-ent 
•at  with  the  eolooutB,  nod  waa  thu  arcliitcct  of 
the  new  city.  Henoe  he  is  ofti  n  called  a  Thu- 
rian.    He  afterwards  built  lUioilts  (108-407). 

Hirrdi^oBis  {'linr6Xoxo().  1.  Sod  of  Ikliero- 
phontea  and  Pbilonoi-  or  Antiflca,  nnd  fatlu-r  of 
Glaucua,  Uic  Lycian  priii'-c. — [2.  A  Ti-ojan,  son 
of  Antioiacbus,  slain  by  Aguiuemnoar-S.  Om 


of  the  tbirty  tyrants  at  Atheui.1 

HiPPOLVTB  {'IniroAvnj).  1.  Daughter  of  Mars 
(Arc£^  and  O^ra,  vim  queco  of  the  AmaaoDB, 
and  Bister  of  Antiopc  and  Melaaippe.  She  wore 
a  girdle  given  to  her  by  her  father ;  aD«i  wheo 
Hereulc8  eume  to  fetch  thiii  girdle,  ehe  waa 
■laio  bv  Hercules.  Vid.  p.  t;67.  b.  According 
to  another  traditioo,  Hippolyte,  with  on  ftrmy 
of  Amaxoos,  inarched  into  Attica,  to  take  venge- 
ance on  Theseus  for  having  carried  off  An- 
tiope  ;  but,  being  conquered  by  Theseus,  she 
ilea  to  Megara,  where  site  died  of  grief,  and  was 
buried.  In  some  accounts,  Hippolyte^  and  not 
Antiope,  is  said  to  have  been  married  to  The- 
se uk. — 2.  Or  Aem  vAUiA,  wife  of  AcMtni»  ftU 
in  love  with  Peleui.    Vid.  AoAsrui^ 

HiwStf TDS  {'IwnSXvToc).  1.  Son  of  Tliesein 
by  Hippolyte,  queen  of  tlu)  Atnazon?,  or  her 
■iiter  .^itiojM.  Tbeaetw  afterwards  nmrriod 
Fbndra,  who  MI  fai  tore  with  Bipi)oIytu8 ;  but, 
as  her  offers  were  rejected  by  her  step-sou,  she 
Mooaed  him  to  his  fiither  of  havii^  attempted 
her  dMwnor.  Tbeaena  thereapoo  cursed  his 
sou.  and  requested  his  father,  .^xSgeua  or  Nep- 
tune (Poseidon),  to  destroy  him.  Aooordingly, 
•B  Hippolytus  waa  riding  in  hit  diariot  along 
the  Kfji-ooiiftt,  Neptune  (I'ogeidon)  sent  forth  a 
bull  from  the  water.  The  horses  were  fright- 
oaed,  upset  the  eharlot,  and  dragged  Hippoly- 
tus along  the  proinid  till  lie  wna  dead.  The- 
aeus  afterward  learned  the  iuuoccoce  of  his 
■oo,  and  Phffidra,  in  despair,  made  away  with 
herself  Diana  (Artemis)  induced  ^E^oulapius 
to  restore  Hippolytus ,to  life  again ;  and,  accord- 
faf  to  Italian^  traditions,  she  phkoed  him,  under 
the  name  of  Virbius.  uuder  the  protection  of 
the  nymph  Egeria,  in  the  grove  uf  Aricia,  iu  Lu- 
tium,  where  he  was  honored  with  divine  wor- 
dlip.  Horace,  following  the  more  ancient  tra- 
dition, says  that  Diana  could  not  restore  Hip- 
polytus to  life  (Cam,  iv.,  7,  25). — 2.  An  early 
ecclesiastical  writer  of  considerable  cmitience, 
but  whose  real  liistory  is  very  uucertjiiu.  He 
iqmearB  to  have  lived  early  in  the  third  century, 
■nd  is  said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  under 
Alexander  Scverus,  being  drowned  in  a  ditch 
or  pit  full  of  water.  (Hhers  suppoee  that  he 
Mfisbed  in  the  Decian  persecution.  He  is  said 
to  h.nve  been  a  disciple  of  Irenieus  and  a  teacher 
of  Origen.  His  works,  which  are  written  in 
Graek,  are  edited  bj  Fabrioini,  Hamb,  171fi- 
1718.  2  vols.  foL 

[Hirpojf  ACHi»  {'Ime^axoiy  1.  A  Trojan  war- 
rior, son  of  Aotimachus,  slain  by  Leonteus^ — 2. 
One  of  the  thirty  tyrants  at  Athens,  fell  in  bat- 
tte  against  the  pntnots  under  Thrasybulus.] 

HippoMKooN  ('lriTn;;('(W),  SOU  of  Ariatomft- 
ehus,  or,  according  io  Sophocles,  of  TaUun,  waa 
one  of  the  Seven  against  Thebes,  where  he  was 
dain  durinct  the  siege  by  Hyperbius  or  lauiorus. 

HirpftMinn  {'lirnofiev/j^).   1.  Son  of  Megn- 
reii.s,  and  great-grandson  of  Neptune  (Poseidon), 
conquered  AtaUnta  in  the  fooV-race.    for  de- 
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tails,  vid  AxALAirrA,  No,  2. — 2.  A 
of  Codrus,  the  fourth  and  hi^t  of  the 
arc'lioiis.  Incensed  at  the  barbarous  puoish* 
mcnl  Avhich  ho  inilicted  on  his  daughter,  the 
Attic  nobles  deposed  him. 

HippoN  of  Rhe«rtnm,  a  pUioaoilhv 

I  of  uucertaiu  date,  belougiug  to  tiie  Ionian  adoflL 
Ha  waa  accused  of  atliMnn,  and  oo  got  the  sur* 
name  of  the  Mclian,  as  agreeing  in  seotimeflit 
with  Dia^ras.  He  held  water  and  fire  to  be 
the  prineiplea  of  all  tilings,  the  latter  spriogiqi 
from  the  fomer,  and  developiiv  itself  bj  ipeiM^ 
ating  the  univene. 

HippoNAx  ('Ittwvo^),  of  Ephesus,  eon  of 
FvtheuB  and  Protis,  waa,  after  Archilo^bna  and 
Simonides,  the  tliird  of  the  bmbio  pooto  ti 
Greece.  He  flourished  B.C.  546-520.  Ho  waa 
distinguished  for  his  love  of  liberty,  and  having 
been  ezpellid  from  in  native  city  by  tbe  tyrant% 
ho  took  up  iiis  abode  at  Clnztjmcna?.  for  which 
reason  he  is  sometimes  called  a  Chizomcniaa 
In  pers«>u,  Hip|>ooax  was  UUle,  thin,  and  ugly, 
but  very  strong.  The  two  brothers  Bupaius 
and  Athenis,  who  were  sculptors  of  Chios,  made 
statuea  of  Hipponax,  in  which  thej  eaiieatured 
his  natural  ugliness,  and  he,  in  retuni,  dircotoJ 
all  the  power  of  his  satirical  poetry  agoinsi 
them,  and  especially  against  Bopalua.  (Hor^ 
Epod^  vi,,  14.)  Later  writers  add  th.it  the 
sculptors  iiaioed  themselves  io  despair.  Hip- 
ponax waa  ocMbrated  b  antiquity  for  the  sever> 
ity  i  f  lii.-i  satires.  He  severely  chastised  the 
clfemiuate  luxury  of  his  Ionian  brethren ;  be 
did  not  spare  liis  own  parents ;  and  lie  ventut^ 
ed  even  to  ridicule  tbe  gods.  In  his  satire*  lie 
introduced  a  spondee  or  a  trochee  iu  the  la»t 
foot  instead  of  an  iambus.  This  change  made 
tlje  verse  irrc-gular  in  its  rhythm,  and  gave  it  a 
sort  of  halting  movement,  whence  it  was  called 
the  Choliambus  (;|fuAiii/t6^  lame  iambie),  or  Iam- 
bus Srazun  (aKu^uv,  limpittg).  He  also  wn  tc 
a  parody  on  the  Iliad,  He  may  be  said  to  oc- 
cupy a  middle  ijlace  between  Archilochua  and 
Ai  istophnnes.  He  is  as  bitt«r.  but  not  so  eaiB* 
est,  as  the  former,  while  iu  lightness  nnd  joeoaa 
ness  he  mure  resembles  the  latter.  The  frag- 
ments of  llipponnx  are  edited  by  Wd-ker,  flut- 
tiii^.,  1317,  bvo,  and  by  Bergk  iu  the  Focia  Ly- 
rici  (Jraci.  % 

Hippo.vicvs.    Vid.  Caluas  aii»  Hnromooi. 

HlPPONlUM.      Vid.  VlBO. 

HipponOds.    Vid,  Bkllkbofboh. 
HippoTADES  ('iTrn'orud^f)  i.  e„  son  of  Hip- 

£)tes,   that  is,   iEolus.    Vid,  J^ixa,   Nu.  8. 
ence  the  J^loliic  iusuke  arc  ealled  Mifpotuim 
reffnum.   (Ov^  Met.,  xiv,  86.) 

Hipr5T£8  {^iTriroTT}^).  1.  Father  of  iEolua 
Vid.  jEott's,  No.  2—2.  Son  of  Phyl.ns  by  % 
dai;|gfater  of  lolaus,  great-grandson  of  Hereulea» 
and  fistber  of  Aleteo.  When  the  HeraelidaB  in 
raded  PcloiMHint  .-us,  HipjKttes  killed  the  ^eei 
Camus.  The  army,  in  ouusequcnce,  began  ts 
suiTer  very  severely,  and  Hippotea,  by  the  eom 
m.ni  1  of  au  oraele,  was  banlslied  f>r  ten  years. 

HippuTUou.N  ('In-n-odoi^),  an  Attic  hero,  son 
of  Neptune  (Poseidon)  and  Aldpb,  tiie  daughter 
of  Cercyon.  He  had  a  heroum  at  Atli'iis  ,  nti  1 
one  of  the  Attic  phyUe,  or  tribes,  was  called 
after  turn  HippnUioootia. 

HippoTHots  ('Itt'-^ooc).  1.  Son  of  Cercyon, 
and  iatber  of  iSpytua^  siieceeded  Agapenor  as 
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kiof  iD  Areadia. — 2.  Sou  i  f  Lctiius.  gnmd»ou 
•flWlraaak  and  brother  of  Pylcus,  ImI  »  bttid 

of  Pebiiigians  from  Lariftta  to  the  as^istnoce  of 
Um  Trojaoa.  Ue  was  aUio  b;  tbe  Telamooian 
Ajaz. 

[HiproTiox  {'ItttotIu:  ),  a  Pbrygiai^  dain  by 
Uehuues  in  the  Trojaa  war,] 
Hiafiift,  a  Ssnmite  people,  vhoae  nun*  It 

lud  to  come  from  the  Sabine  word  hirpuM,  "  a 
volC  dwelt  in  the  south  of  SamDium,  between 
Apulia,  LucaDia,  aod  Campania.   Their  chief 

HiKTiis,  belonged  to  a  plebeian  family, 
wbicb  came  probably  from  f  orentioum  in  the 
IvrilorT  of  toe  Hemici.  He  was  the  personal 
ind  poutical  fricud  of  Caesar  the  diotiitor.  In 
EC.  68  he  was  Caeaar'a  legatus  iu  Uuul,  aud 
i&mf  eivU  war  lua  naoae  oMMtontly  ap- 
•petr*  iu  Cicero's  correspondence.  He  was  one 
if  the  ten  prictort  nominated  by  CcMor  for  46, 
lad  daring  CMBt'a  abMDoe  in  Afiiea  he  lired 
principally  at  bia  Tuseulan  estate,  which  was 
•ootigooos  to  Cicero's  rilla.  Though  politi- 
cally oppoeed.  they  were  on  friendly  terms,  and 
Cieero  gaf<a  Hirtius  lessons  in  oratorj.  Jo  44 
Uirtius  receirt-  J  Bdgic  Gaul  for  his  province, 
but  be  governed  it  by  deputy,  and  attendetl 
Onarat  Rome,  who  nominated  him  and  Vibiut 
P»nsa  pofisuls  for  43.  AfttT  Ctesar's  a.*.snssi- 
Mtiou  (44)  iUrtius  first  joined  Antony,  but,  b^^ing 
iifnMted  by  the  deapotie  arrogaaea  of  the  latter, 
l<  tctircil  to  Puteoli,  where  he  renewed  his  in- 
krcoarse  with  Cicero.  Lal«i  the  year  he 
Mided  at  hta  TmoiilaB  rilla,  wbara  ha  waa  at- 
laektKi  by  a  dangerous  illness,  from  •which  he 
MTer  perfectly  reoovered.  Oo  the  first  of  Jan- 
asry,  43,  Hirtias  and  FuHa  ealarad  on  their 
eiosaisbip,  according  to  Caaaar'a  aRangemeiit. 
The  two  consuls  were  sent  along  with  Octavi- 
■lus  agaiuet  Antony,  who  was  oesieging  Dec. 
Bratos  at  Mutina.  iransa  was  defeated  by  An- 
looy,  and  died  of  a  wound  which  he  liad  rc- 
teired  in  the  battle.  Uirtius  retrieved  this  dis- 
arter  bf  defSeating  Antony,  but  ha  also  fell  on 
the  27th  of  April,  in  leading  an  assaalt  on  the 
besitger's  camp.    Octavianus  sent  the  bodies 

tha  alam  ooosnla  to  Rodm^  where  they  were 
rtceired  with  extnuirdiuary  honors,  and  pub- 
ikly  buried  io  the  field  of  Man.  To  Octavia- 
BBs  their  raoMrral  from  the  aeeM  wia  ao  timely, 
tliat  he  was  accused  by  many  of  murdering 
tbeni.  Uirtius  divides  with  Oppius  the  claim 
to  the  authorship  of  the  eighth  book  of  the  Oallio 
Var.  as  well  as  that  of  the  Alexandroan,  African, 
tnd  Spanish.  It  is  not  impossible  that  he  wrote 
tb«  first  three,  but  he  certainly  did  nut  write  the 
Spanish  war. 

HuTCLF.iL's,  ft  djgtioi;ui<hed  general  of  Ser- 
torios  in  Spniu.  In  llC  Itt  he  waa  routed  aud 
daianear  IU^m,  io  B«liaa,  by  MetelliM. 

HisrAua,  more  rarely  Hispai.  (now  Sevtllf), 
a  town  of  the  Tnrdetaoi  in  Hispania  Bsetica, 
fcnded  by  the  FlMBoioiaiM,  waa  iitiiated  00  the 
left  hauk  of  the  Btetis,  and  was  in  reality  a 
sea-port,  for,  although  five  hundred  stadia  from 
As  sea,  the  river  is  navigaUe  for  the  largest 
vessels  op  to  the  towa  Under  the  Romans 
Hispalis  was  the  third  town  in  the  province, 
Corduba  and  Godes  being  the  two  first  It  was 
patrooiaed  by  Cesaar,  baoonae  Oordoba  had  cs- 
fooMd  the  aida  of  Fompey.  Ha  made  it  a  Bo* 


man  colony,  under  the  name  of  t/ulia  Romula 
or  Remut$n$i»,  and  a  conventus  juridieoi  or 
tt>wn  of  assize.  Under  tlie  Goths  and  Vandals 
Uispalis  waa  the  chief  town  in  the  south  of 
Spam^  and  ooder  the  Araba  waa  (ha  tvfiHal  of 

a  separate  kingdom. 

UiarlMU  or  laiiaiA  {'larraifUi,  *l6^pla :  His- 
ptooa,  Ibima :  now  Spam  and  Porhigal),  a  pan- 
lusula  in  the  southwest  of  Europe,  is  cooneot 
ed  with  Uie  land  only  on  the  northeast,  where 
the  Pyrenees  form  its  boundary,  aud  is  sur- 
roondeid  on  all  other  sides  by  the  atO,  00  tlia 
east  and  south  by  the  Mediterranean,  oo  Uie 
west  by  the  Atlantic,  and  on  the  north  by  the 
OMtabnao  Sea.  The  Greeks  aod  Boaoans  had 
DO  aecnrnte  knowledge  of  the  country  till  the 
time  of  the  iiomau  itivasion  in  the  second  Fu- 
nic war.  It  waa  ft«t  maotiooad  by  Heeatnos 
(about  B.C.  500)  under  the  name  of  Iberia  ;  but 
this  name  originally  indicated  only  the  aasten 
aoaat:  the  wcatem  coast  ba^rood  we  PilltM  of 
Ilerculea  was  called  Tartettit  (Toprj/acTif) ;  and 
the  interior  of  the  oountiy  Celiicm  KeXrixif}. 
At  a  later  time  the  Greeks  applied  the  name  of 
Iberia,  which  is  osaally  derived  from  tiie  Bivar 
Iberun.  to  the  whole  country.  The  name  Hi* 
pania,  by  which  the  Romans  call  the  country, 
first  occurs  at  the  time  of  tlie  Roman  invasioo. 
It  is  usually  derivod  from  the  Punic  word  Span, 
"a  rabbit,"  on  account  of  the  great  number  of 
rabbits  which  the  Carthaginians  found  io  Ike 
peninsula  ;  but  others  suppose  the  name  to  be 
of  native  origin,  and  to  be  the  some  as  the  * 
Basque  Ezp^a,  an  edge  or  border.  The  poali 
a\oo  culled  it  Hesperia,  or,  to  distinguish  it  from 
Italy,  Uetyeria  Ultima.  Spain  is  a  very  mount- 
ainoos  country.  The  principal  mountains  are, 
in  the  northeast^  the  Pyrenees  {tnd.  Prauf  jbm 
Moxs),  and  in  the  centre  of  the  country  the 
Idvbxua,  which  runs  parallel  with  the  Pyrenees 
from  the  land  of  the  Gantabri  to  the  Mediur- 
ranean,  and  the  OaosFKDA  or  Ortospeda,  which 
begins  iu  the  centre  of  the  Idubedo,  runs  south 
west  throughout  Spain,  aod  tanoioaikes  ^t  Calpe. 
TIk'  riv.iTs  of  Spain  are  numerous.  The  six 
most  importout  are  the  laxBua  (now  JSbro), 
Bjoiu  (now  Onadalguiver),  aod  Avaa  (oow  Oma- 
diana),  in  tlie  east  and  south;  and  the  TacnO^ 
DuEica  (oow  J>ouro),  and  Muriua  (now  ifiaAoX 
in  the  weat  Spam  waa  eooaldared  bjr  the  ao> 
cietits  very  fertile,  but  more  eapeoally  the 
southern  part  of  the  country,  Baetica  and  Lusi- 
taoia,  which  were  also  praised  fur  their  spleudid 
climate.  The  eaotral  and  northern  pai-ts  of  the 
ctiuntry  were  less  productive,  ai  d  the  climate  in 
these  districts  was  very  cold  in  wiater.  In  the 
south  there  were  numerona  fleeka  of  excellent 
sheep,  the  wool  of  which  wa**  very  celebrated 
in  foreign  countries.  The  Spanish  horses  and 
asses  were  alao  oiueh  Taload  io  aoUquity ;  aod 
on  the  coast  there  waa  abundance  of  fish.  The 
country  produced  a  great  quantity  of  corn,  oil, 
wine,  flax,  figs,  aod  wutr  mnta.  Bat  the  ptio* 
cipal  riches  of  the  country  consisted  in  its  min- 
end  productioos,  of  which  the  greatest  quantity 
waa  found  in  Turdetoma.  Gold  was  found  in 
abundance  in  various  parts  of  the  country  ;  and 
there  were  many  silver  mines,  of  which  the 
most  celebrated  were  near  Carthago  liova,  11- 
ipa,  Sisapon,  and  Castulo.  The  preciooa  atiioaii, 
oopper,  lead,  iio^  aod  other  metals^  were  alae 
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in  mora  or  1«m  abunduieo.  Tbt  moat 
■neient  inhabitsnti  of  Spaio  were  tb«  Ibert,  who, 

as  a  sepnrate  people,  must  be  distlnguUhed  from 
the  Ibtiii,  a  collective  Dume  of  ull  the  iobabit 
ftDta  of  SpaiiL  Tba  Ibori  dwelt  on  both  aides 
of  the  Pyrenees,  and  wpro  fmmH  in  the  south 
of  Gaul  lis  ikr  as  the  Rbouo.  Celts  afl«rwurd 
ORWsed  the  Pyranoao,  and  became  mingled  ^urith 
the  Ibori,  whence  arose  the  inixfd  race  of  the 
Geltibeh,  wbo  dwelt  chiefly  in  the  high  table- 
land in  tbe  eentro  of  tho  country.  FmL  Cbur- 
Bsai.  But  besides  this  mixed  mce  of  the  Cel- 
tiberi,  tbere  were  also  several  tribes,  both  of 
Iberians  and  Celta,  who  were  oerer  united  with 
one  another.  The  unmixed  Iberians,  from 
whona  the  modern  Basques  are  descended, 
dwelt  chiefly  in  the  Pyrenees  and  on  the  coasts, 
aud  tiieir  most  diatinguitbed  tribes  were  the 

ASTURES.     CANTABRt.     VACCAI,    «jkc.      The  TID- 

mixed  Celt*  dwelt  chiefly  on  the  River  Anas, 
and  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  country  or 
Galla'cia.      Besides    these    inhubitantfi,  there 
were  rUceoieian  and  Carlhagiuiaii  settlements 
oo  the  eoasti,  of  whieh  the  maa(  important  were 
Gades  aiui  Carthago  Nova  ;  there  were  like- 
wise Greek  colonies,  such  as  Eicroauc  and  Sa- 
oownnr ;  and,  lastly,  the  conquest  of  flie  eoon- 
try  by  the  Romans  introduced  many  Romans 
among  the  iuhnbitunts,  whose  customs,  civiliza- 
tion, and  lauguugti  gradually  spread  over  the 
whole  peninsuln,  and  effaced  the  national  diar- 
acteiistica  of   the   ancient    p<ipnhition.  The 
spread  of  the  Latin  language  ju  Snain  seems  to 
nave  been  facilitated  by  the  subools,  establiahed 
by  StTtotius.  in  which  both  the  languag-p  and 
literature  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  Uiu^hU 
Under  the  empire  some  of  the  most  distiogmab- 
od  Liitiu  writei'8  were  natives  of  Spain,  such  as 
the  two  Senecas,  Lucao,  Jdartial,  Quiutilian, 
Silios  Italieus,  PoropooiiM  Mela,  Prndentius, 
and  others.    The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Spain 
were  a  proud,  brave,  and  warlike  race;  easily 
exdted  and  ready  to  take  oflhoee;  invetorate 
robbers  ;  moderate  in  the  use  of  food  and  wine ; 
fond  of  song  and  of  the  dance;  lovers  of  their 
liberty,  and  ready  at  all  times  to  sacrifice  their 
lives  rather  than  submit  t^)  a  foreign  master. 
The  C!int4il)ri  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  mount- 
ains in  the  uortli  were  the  fiercest  and  most 
imeivilized  of  all  the  tribes ;  the  Vaocaei  and  the 
Turdetani  were  the   m«)«t  civilized ;   and  the 
latter  people  were  not  only  acquainted  with  the 
alphabet,  out  possessed  a  liCBratm^.wbieb  eon- 
tained  records  of  their  history,  poomp.  ntid  col- 
lections of  laws  composed  in  verse.   The  his- 
tory of  Spun  begins  with  the  inTasioo  of  the 
country  by  the  Carthaginians,  B.C.  288  ;  for  up 
to  that  time  hardly  any  thing  was  known  of 
Spain  exoept  the  existence  of  two  powerful 
oommercial  states  in  the  west,  TAaTEssus  and 
Oades.     After  the  first  Punic  war.  Haniilcar, 
the  son  of  Uanuibul,  formed  the  plan  of  eonquer- 
bg  Spain,  in  order  to  obtain  for  the  Carthagin- 
ians possessions  which  miirht  indemnify  them 
for  the  loss  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia.    Under  his 
aommand  (288-229).  and  that  of  his  son-in-law 
and  enecessor,  Hasdrubal  (228-221),  the  Car- 
thaginians conquered  the  greater  part  of  the  i 
southeast  of  the  peninsula  as  fiur  aa      Ibems;  I 
and  Ilnsdriibal  fonn  led  the  important  city  of 
.  Oarthago  Nova.   These  successes  of  the  Oar- 1 
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thagmiaBB  esaited  the  jea!o«j  of  the  Rommi; 

and  u  treaty  was  made  between  the  two  nstioM 
about  228,  by  which  the  Carthaginians  bound 
themselves  not  to  cross  the  Iberus.   llie  towg 
of  Sagnntnm,  although  on  the  west  aide  of  tki 
river,  was  under  the  protection  of  the  Romans; 
and  the  captme  of  this  town  by  Uauoibal  io  21) 
was  the  immediata  cause  of  the  aeeead  fWr 
war.    In  the  course  of  this  war  tlie  R<>ii,ani 
drove  the  Oarthaginiaus  out  of  the  peuuaula, 
and  beeame  mastam  of  their  posscmiom  n  Ha 
south  of  the  country.    But  many  ttib«  in  th« 
centre  of  the  country,  which  had  been  ooly 
nonoiinal)y  snbfeet  to  Oarthage,  still  retained 
their  virtual  independence  ;  and  the  tribet  la 
the  north  aud  northwest  of  the  couotty  hsd 
been  hitherto  quite  unknown  both  to  the  Csr 
thaginians  'and  Romans    There  now  aroN  • 
long  and  bloody  struggle  between  the  Romaai 
and  the  various  tribes  in  Spain,  aud  it  waa 
nearly  two  centuries  before  the  Roaums  tat- 
ceeded  in  subduing  entirely  the  whole  of  th« 
peninsula.     The  Celtibeiians  were  conquered 
by  the  elder  Oato  (195X  and  Tfb.  Oiieabiii.lfci 
lather  of  the  two  tribunes  (179).   The  Luiits- 
uiaus,  wbo  loag  resisted  the  Romans  nodar 
tiieir  braTS  leader  Viriatbos,  wars  oUiied  h 
submit,  about  the  year  137,  to  D.  Brutus,  nho 
|>enetrated  as  iai'  as  UalUocia;  but  it  was 
till  Nnmantia  was  taken  by  Scipio  Afiricanut  IIm 
younger,  in  133,  that  the  Romans  abtaioed  the 
undisputed  sovereignty  over  the  vnri'n:i«  tribei 
in  the  centre  of  the  country,  and  uf  the  Luaits- 
niims  to  the  aootfa  of  the  Tagus.   Julius  Catar, 
after  his  prsstorship.  subdued  the  Lusitsaiaw 
north  of  the  Tagus  (60).    The  CanUbri,  Aita- 
res,  and  other  tribes  io  tbe  roonutaias  of  tti 
north,  were  finally  eubiui^'ated  by  Augustus  aad 
his  generals.   The  whole  peninsula  was  aow 
subject  to  tbe  Romans ;  and  Aogostw  fcmM 
in  it  gcveral  colonies,  and  caused  excolleut  rosdi 
to  be  made  throughout  the  country.  lbs  Be> 
mans  had,  aa  earlv  as  tba  end  of  iSu  seeood  Pa- 
nic war,  divided  Spain  into  two  provinces,  Mp> 
arated  from  one  another  by  the  Iberus,  sad 
called  Hitpanui  Cilerior  and  Hi^pania  UlUrinf, 
the  former  being  to  tba  aast»  and  tta  htfUr  Is 
the  west  of  the  river.    In  consequence  of  tb«re 
being  two  provinces,  we  frequently  hud  \i» 
country  called  IRtpmdm,  Tba  prorinees  WM 
governed  by  two  proconsuls  or  two  nropns- 
tors,  the  latter  of  whom  also  frequently  oors 
the  title  of  proeonsnlsi  Augustas  made  a  MV 
division  of  the  country,  and   formed  thr« 
provinces  Tarraeonenti»,  BtUkOt  sod  XiMt/oaia. 
The  prorinea  ^PbrraoMiMsii;  wbidi  denfed  ill 
name  from  TiUTaco,  the  capital  of  tli.  }iroviDC«, 
was  by  far  the  largest  of  the  three,  and  eom- 
prehended  the  whole  of  the  north,  east,  nd 
centre  of  the  peoinaola.  Tbe  province  Batit^ 
which  derived  its  name  from  the  River  fiotMb 
^as  Be]>arated  from  LueiUuiia  un  the  oaift 
and  west  by  the  River  Anas,  and  from  Tarrscjo- 
ncnsis  on  the  east  by  a  line  drawn  from  the 
River  Anas  to  the  promontory  Charideonus  is 
the  Medltarranean.  Tbe  province  LmkMM, 
which  corresponded  very  nearly  in  extent  ts 
the  modem  Portugal,  was  separated  from  Tw- 
raeonensis  en  tbe  nordi  by  die  Birer  Mi^ 
from  Ba  tica  on  the  east  by  the  Anas,  and  from 
Tarracooeoais  on  tbe  east  by  a  line  drawn  froa 
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tiie  Duriw  to  Um  Aiuu^  between  the  territoriee 
o(tbe  V«ttoociinlOnp«liiiL  AugnstiiB  mftde 

Balia  *  st^nat'-riol  province,  but  resorved  the 
p/maoMDi  of  the  two  others  for  the  C«Btar; 
ID  tbtt  the  former  was  governed  by  a  procon* 
mi  appointed  by  the  senate,  anti  the  Ifttter  by 

injp'ri.'il  legati.    In  Bn'tioa,  Corduba  or  Hiapalia 


the  beat  of  government ;  in  Tarraconcu&is, 
TviMo;  and  in  Lusitania,  Augusta  Emerita. 
Oo  the  reorganization  of  the  empire  by  Constan- 
tise,  Spain,  together  with  Gaul  and  Britain,  was 
tMdcr  tiie  gcoml  adminiitnitioo  ef  ttw  jPrw* 
ftdui  Fmtorio  G<tlli(c,  one  of  whose  three  vi- 
(srii  had  the  government  of  Spain,  and  naoallj 
resided  at  Uispalis.  At  the  nBM  tbM,  liie  OOdB- 
try  vas  divided  into  seven  provfaioes :  Bittiea, 
i'jtitmia.  (jtill(rcia,  Tarraeonrnsit,  Carthagini- 
mtu,  Balram,  and  Mauretania  Itngitana  in 
tinm  (which  was  then  ndBooed  part  ct  Spab). 

The  ''apitals  of  these  seven  provinf*os  wore  rc- 
ipccuvely  iii»j>aii*y  Auffiuta  Hmerita,  Bracara, 
Ommntgutta,  Carthago  Neva,  Palmu,  and  Tin- 
fk,  In  AD.  409  the  Vnndah  and  Suevi.  to- 
fttfaer  with  other  barbarians,  invaded  Spain, 
ad  oUrined  poaMMioa  of  the  greater  part  of 
lie  eoontry.  In  414  the  Visigoths,  as  allies  of 
Ihs  Roman  empire,  attacked  the  Vandals,  and  in 
ftseooneof  Ibur  years  f 414-41 8)  compelled  a 
peat  pact  of  the  pcniosula  to  stubmit  a^in  to 
the  Romans.  In  4 '29  the  Vatidab  l<'ft  Spain, 
tod  CTDMed  over  into  Alrica  iindi-r  their  king 
QoMrie;  after  which  tiino  the  Sut  vi  (  Htnblish- 
ed  a  powerful  kingdom  in  the  s^iuth  of  the  p^'n- 
ionla  Soon  afterward  the  Visigoths  agiiiu  in- 
fnhd  Spun,  aad  after  many  years'  striigt.Me, 
bucc-tj^-leii  in  conquering  the  wboK*  peninsula, 
which  they  kept  lor  themselves,  and  continued 
the  masters  of  tfia  flotntey  linr  two  certuriw, 
till  Lh.  V  w  ore  in  their  ton  eooqaered  by  the 

Arabs,  "a  d.  712. 

HiwELLCvi  (liispellas,  -atis  :  ir»pe]Iensis  : 
mmSpJio),  a  town  m  Urabria,  and  a  Iloman 
<s>]fmy,  with  the  nama  of  Gokxiia  Julia  His- 

pellam. 

Him^   VUL  'EbsntMom. 

HiSTiATs  ('loTtaZof),  tyrant  of  Mnrfii"',  ■was 
kit  with  the  other  louians  to  guard  the  bridge 
of  haali  over  tiM  Danube  when  Darint  mraded 

'^  rthia  (B.C.  513).  Ho  opposed  tb<!  ])r<>posal 
(A  Miltiades,  the  Atheoiau,  to  destroy  the  bndgc, 
lod  leave  the  Persians  to  their  fate,  and  was, 
is  oooserjuence,  rewarded  by  Darius  with  the 
rule  of  Mytilene,  and  with  a  district  in  Tlirnoc, 
where  he  built  a  town  calleil  Myrcinui*,  appa- 
nothr  with  a  viow  of  establishing  an  independ- 
ent kingdom.  This  excited  the  snspicion.'j  of 
Barios,  whc  invited  HisUsus  to  tiusa,  where  he 
Imted  hfan  Uodl j,  but  prohibited  him  from  re- 
twiung.  Tirofl  of  the  restraint  in  which  he 
Its  kept,  he  indoeed  his  kinsman  Aristagoras 
topersaade  tiie  lonians  to  rvnlt,  hoping  that  a 
revolution  in  Ionia  might  lead  to  his  release. 
His  design  sncceeded.  Daiius  allowed  His- 
tiaas  to  depart  (496)  on  his  engaging  to  reduce 
Isaia.  The  revolt;  however,  was  nearly  put 
tloirn  when  His'ia'u?  renfbod  tbo  const.  Here 
Uistiiieus  threw  otf  the  mask,  and,  afler  raising 
a  nnall  floet,  earried  on  war  agtiinst  the  Per- 
iiuis  for  two  year?,  anfl  obtained  pisscsgion  of 
Clios.  In  494  he  made  a  descent  upon  the 
hot  was  deAated  and  takM  pris- 


oner by  Harpagus.  Artaphemes,  the  satrap  of 
loma,  oanaed  mm  to  b«  pot  to  dMfli  by  impale- 
ment, and  sent  his  head  to  the  king. 

UistSnIox  (Histoniensis :  now  Vajtto  cf  Am 
money,  a  town  of  the  Frentani  on  the  coast,  and 
subsequently  a  Roman  colony. 

HoMEBiT.K  {'Oiir]plTat),  a  people  of  Arabia 
Felix,  who  migrated  from  the  interior  to  th<» 
southern  part  of  the  western  coast,  and  estab 
lished  tbi  inselvos  in  tbo  territon*  of  tbo  Sabuii 
(in  A'/.  Yemen),  where  they  founded  a  kingdom, 
whidi  lasted  mofo  Ihao  ilw^  oeotunea. 

HuMKRf3  {'0/iTjpoc).  1.  Tbo  g^reat  epic  poet 
of  Greece.  His  poems  formed  the  basis  of 
Greek  literature.  Every  Greek  who  had  re- 
ceived a  liberal  education  was  perfectly  well 
ncquflinted  with  thorn  from  his  childhood,  and 
had  learned  tliem  by  heart  at  school ;  but  no- 
body could  state  any  thing  ccrtxiin  about  their 
fliitb.tr.  Ills  date  and  birth-place  were  equally 
matters  of  dispute  Seven  cities  claimea  Ho- 
mer aa  tiieir  ooontryman  (Smynia,  Rhodm,  Ool* 
opbon,  Salamis,  Chios,  Argos,  Athcnjc)  ;  but 
the  claims  of  Smyrna  and  Chios  are  the  most 
plausible,  and  bebreen  these  two  we  hawe  to 
decide.  It  is  supposed  by  the  best  modem 
writers  that  Homer  was  an  Ionian,  who  settled 
at  Smyrna  at  the  time  when  the  Achxenns  and 
iflolians  Itannid  tlw  eliief  part  of  the  popula- 
tion. Wo  can  ihm  explain  bow  Ibmicr  be- 
came so  Well  a'  quaintcd  with  the  traditions  of 
the  Trojan  Avai,  wliich  had  been  waged  by 
Acba^ans  ami  J'.  ilian^.  bnt  in  wbicli  tbo  lonians 
had  not  taken  part  We  know  that  the  loniaiia 
were  sobsequently  driven  out  of  Smyrna ;  and 
it  iii  further  6tip|X)sed  either  that  Homer  him- 
self fled  to  Chios,  or  his  descendants  or  disci- 
plea  settled  there,  and  f<mnsd  tfaa  fiunous  hmi- 
ly  of  Homcrids.  According  to  this  account,  the 
ttme  of  Homer  would  be  a  few  generations  after 
tlte  Ionian  migration ;  but,  with  the  exception 
of  the  simple  fact  of  his  being  an  Asiatic  Oreel^ 
all  other  particulars  re.«pootinnr  hi?  life  arc  pure- 
ly fabulous.  The  common  tradition  related  that 
he  was  the  son  of  Maeon  (hence  caUed  Maonidei 
vat'-s),  and  that  in  bis  old  age  be  was  blind  anil 
poor.  Homer  was  universally  regarded  by  the 
andeots  as  the  author  of  the  two  great  poems 
of  the  Hiad  and  the  Odyssey,  Other  poems  were 
also  attributed  to  Homer,  the  genuineness  of 
which  was  disputed  by  some ;  but  the  Hiad  and 
Odyssey  were  a^ot  ibcl  to  liim  by  the  concur- 
rent voice  of  antiquity.  Such  continued  to  be 
the  prevalent  belief  in  modem  times,  till  1795, 
when  F.  A  Wolf  wrote  his  famous  Prolegomena 
in  wliich  he  endcavorc  1  to  show  that  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  were  not  two  complete  poems,  but 
small,  separate,  todependent  cpie  soogs,  oele* 
brating  smglo  exploits  of  tbc  bomos,  and  that 
these  Xays  were  /or  the  Jir$t  time  written  down 
and  united,  as  we  Hiad  and  Odyssey,  by  Piais* 
tratus,  the  tyrant  of  Athcnii.  Tliis  opinion  gave 
rise  to  a  long  and  animated  controversy  respect- 
ing the  origin  of  the  Homeric  poems,  which  js 
not  yet  settled,  and  whidi  probably  never  will 
be.  The  following,  however,  may  tx  regarded 
as  the  most  probable  conclusion.  An  abundance 
of  heroic  \kj%  preserved  the  tales  of  the  Trojan 
war.  Europe  must  necessarily  ha»  o  boon  the 
country  where  these  songs  onginatid,  both  be* 
tiM  wietorioos  heracs  <nrelt  in  Suropi^ 
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and  because  ao  many  traces  Id  the  poems  itfll 
pomt  to  these  regions.  Thae  heroic  laji  were 
Drought  to  Asia  Minor  bj  the  Greek  colonies, 
which  left  the  mother  country  about  three  ages 
iiflcr  the  Trojan  war.  Those  unconnoote<i  i*(>nij8 
were,  for  the  first  time,  united  by  a  groat  geuius, 
•alkci  llomer,  and  he  was  the  one  individual  who 
oon('«;ived  in  his  iiiirid  tlio  Iffty  idea  of  tlmt  fK>- 
tticol  unity  which  we  must  ackugwledgo  aud  ad- 
nure  in  fbe  Diad  and  Odyssey.  But  aa  writiuf; 
Waa  not  known,  or  at  least  little  practieed,  in 
the  ago  in  which  Homer  Uved,  it  naturally  fol- 
kywedTtliat  fai  aaeh  long  works  many  interpola- 
tions were  introduced,  and  that  they  gradually 
became  more  and  more  dismembered,  and  thus 
returned  into  their  original  state  of  separate  in- 
dapendent  songs.  They  were  presonred  by  the 
rhripsodistsi,  who  wore  minstrels,  and  who  sung 
luyii  at  the  banquets  uf  the  great  and  at  public 
fwtivals.  A  clu«s  of  rhapsodists  at  Chios,  the 
Honiorid.-,  who  calleil  themselves  tlie  descend- 
ants of  the  poet,  made  it  their  especial  busiucss 
to  sing  the  bye  of  the  Iliad  ana  Odyssey,  and 
to  transmit  them  to  their  disciples  by  oral  tcach- 
ttig,  and  not  by  writing.  These  rhapsodists 
pwerved  the  Imowlcdge  of  the  tonity  of  the 
Homexiejpoeina ;  and  tms  knowledge  was  never 
entirely  lost,  altliough  the  pubUc  recitation  of 
the  poems  became  more  ana  more  fragmentary, 
and  the  time  at  festivals  imd  musicm  contests 
formerly  occupied  by  epic  rhapsodists  exclusive- 
ly, waa  cucroachcd  upon  by  the  riding  lyrical 
perlbrmaneea.  Solon  directed  the  attcntiou  of 
nis  oountrvmen  toward  the  luiitv  of  the  Ho- 
tnene  poems;  but  the  unanimous  voice  of  an- 
tiquity aaeribed  to  Pisistratiia  the  merit  of  hav^ 
ing  colleeted  the  dmoiutetl  poems  of  Homer, 
and  of  haviiiig  first  commiUod  ihcm  to  writing. 
From  the  time  of  PisisMdS,  the  Greekt  had  a 
written  Homer,  a  regular  text,  which  was  the 
ftource  and  foundation  of  all  subsequent  edi- 
tions. We  have  already  stated  that  the  an- 
cients attributed  many  other  poMW  to  Homer 
be«i<!es  the  Iliad  aiid  the  Odyssey ;  but  the 
claims  of  none  of  these  to  this  honor  can  stand 
knreitigatioo.  The  hvmus,  which  still  boar  the 
name  of  Homer,  pro'bably  owe  their  origin  to 
the  rhapsodists.  X'hey  exhibit  such  a  diversity 
of  language  and  poetieal  tone,  that  ii)  all  pi-ob- 
ubility  Ihcy  contain  iragmcnts  from  evwy  cen- 
tury from  the  time  of  Homer  to  the  Persian 
war.  Hie  Batraehomtfomaekia,  the  Battle  of  the 
Frogs  and  Mice,  an  extant  poem,  and  tlie  3far- 
ffite$,  a  poem  which  is  lost,  and  whieh  ridiculed 
a  man  who  was  said  to  know  many  things  and 
who  knew  all  badly,  were  both  frequently  as- 
cribed by  the  ancients  to  Homer,  but  were  clear- 
ly of  later  origin.  The  Odyssey  was  evidently 
oomposed  after  die  Iliad;  and  many  writers 
maintain  that  they  arc  the,  work?  of  two  dilTer- 
eut  authors.  But  it  has  been  observed  in  re- 
ply that  there  is  not  a  gNAter  ^fforenoe  in  the 
t»c  poems  than  w<  often  fiod  in  the  productions 
of  the  same  man  in  the  prime  of  life  and  in  old 
agH ;  and  the  ehief  cause  of  difference  in  the 
two  poems  is  owing  {>•  the  difTcrenco  of  the 
subject  We  must  add  a  few  words  on  the 
Uterary  history  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyp&ey.  From 
the  time  of  Pisistratus  to  the  cstubliJhmcnt  of 
tlie  Alexandrine  school,  we  rcotl  of  two  new 
editions  {iiopOuae:s)  of  the  text,  one  made  by 
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the  p^et  Antlinachus,  and  the  other  by  Aristotl«^ 
which  Alexander  the  Great  used  to  carry  about 
with  him  in  a  splendid  caae  (vup^f)  on  all  fan 
expeditions.  But  it  was  not  till  Uie  f  fundatioa 
of  the  Alexandrine  school  that  the  Greeks  pos- 
sessed a  rcullY  critical  edition  of  Uumer.  Zs> 
Dodotus  was  the  first  wlw  directed  Ui  attmlin 
to  the  »tu<ly  and  criticism  of  Homer.  He  yfu 
followed  by  Aristophanes  and  Aristarchua ;  sad 
the  edition  of  Homer  by  the  latter  has  bam  tti 
basis  of  the  t  rxt  to  the  present  day.  Aristardna 
was  the  prince  of  grammarians,  and  did  man 
for  the  text  and  mternretaika  of  Hpoflrte 
any  other  critic  b  modem  thmii  Ha  wm 
posed  to  Crates  of  Mollus,  the  feaadff  of  tae 
Pergomeoe  school  of  grammar.  Vid  Abutas- 
cHus,  GoATEs.  In  the  time  of  Aqpatm,  tke 
gr<  :it  eonipiler,  Didymus,  wrote  oompjrelieDgiTe 
eonnneutaries  on  Homer,  cof)ying  mostly  tiw 
works  of  preceding  **  ^ 


whieh  had  swollen  to  an  enormous  extent  Un- 
der Tiberius,  Apollonius  Sopbista  liret^  vboM 
Lencoo  Homcncum  is  Tcry  vdnaUe  (ed.Bilt> 
kcr,  1833)  The  most  v.duable  scholia  mi  tU 
Iliad  are  tiioee  which  were  published  by  ViUoi* 
SOD  from  a  MS.  of  tha  tenth  oentor  ia  tte 
library  of  St  Mark  at  Venice,  1788.  fuL  Thm 
scholia  were  reprinted  with  additions,  edited  by 
I.  Bekker,  Berhn,  1825,  2  vols.  4to.  The  most 
valuable  scholia  to  the  Odyssey  are  those  pab> 
lishcd  by  Buttmann,  BcrL,  1821.  The  cxtea- 
sive  commentary  of  Eustathius  contains  mud 
valuable  information  from  aoarees  which  an 
now  lost  Vid.  ErsTATHius.  No.  3.  The  bat 
critical  editions  of  Homer  are  by  Wol(  Lim, 
1804,  seq. ;  by  Bothe^  lipa.,  1888.  aeq.;  andV 
Bekker,  BcrUn,  18-13  ;  of  tic  Eiad  alone,  by 
Heyu^  lip*-,  1802,  sqq.  lliere  is  a  very  good 
editioa  of  the  Iliad  by  Spitaner,  Goths,  18SS. 
seq. ;  and  a  valoahle  commentary  on  the  Odys- 
sey by  NitJMch,  Hoddov.,  1826,  seq.— 2.  A  gnun- 
niutiim  and  tragic  poet  of  Byzantium  to  the 
Ume  of  Ptolamj  FhilMldphiia  (about  B.C.  m\ 
was  the  son  of  the  Grammarian  Audroniacbus 
and  the  poetess  Myro.  Uo  was  one  of  the  mtco 
poets  who  formed  the  tragic  Pleiad 

lloMoLE  {'0^67.T}).  1.  A  lofty  mountain  in 
Thessaly,  near  Tempo,  with  a  sanctuary  uf  Fsa 
—2.  Or  HSHSiibii  ('0//6X«w :  *0^wAia<r:  Mf 
fyamina),  a  town  in  Mai^ucsia  in  Thessaly, at Ifcs 
foot  of  Mount  Ossa,  near  the  X'eoeus. 

HoNW  or  Hmraa,  the  penonifieafioo  of  bta* 
or  at  Rome.  Mareellus  had  vowed  s  temple, 
which  was  to  belong  to  Honor  and  Virtui  is 
common ;  but  as  the  pontiffs  refused  to  esm*' 
crate  one  temr)lo  to  tWO  difisities.  he  built  two 
tenii)les,  one  of  Honor  and  the  other  of  Virtue 
close  together.  0.  Darius  also  built  a  templil 
to  Honor,  after  hia  rictory  orer  the  Cimbri  sod 
Teutone.a.  Tlicre  was  also  an  altar  of  Hooor 
outside  tho  Colline  gate,  which  was  mors  so- 
eient  than  dthar  of  the  temfdeft  Henor  ii 
resented  on  coins  as  a  male  figure  in  ai-nior,  rdq 
standing  on  a  globe,  or  with  the  corauoopis  u 
his  left  and  a  spear  in  hia  right  Innd. 

HoxorIa.    Vid.  Oeata. 

UoNoRius,  FlAvTus,  Roman  emperor  of  MJ 
West.  A.D.  396-423.  was  the  second  son  « 
Theodosiua  the  Great  and  was  born  884.  On 
the  death  of  TIuo.I.mus  in  805,  Hooorius  wo- 
ceeded  peaceably  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
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trhioh  bo  hod  received  from  Lis  £&tbcr  io  tbo 
preeeding  year.  vhil.>  liis  cider  brother  obtam- 
ed  pjssesaioa  of  the  Eaijt  Duriog  the  niinority 
uf  liouoriiLs.  the  ^oremmeot  was  eotlrely  in 
the  ituidi  tW  able  and  «Dfltg«tia  SiifielK^ 
■wh<^9C  dutij^hter  Muria  the  ronng  emporor  mar- 
ried. Stilicho  lor  a  time  dolVu'lrd  Italy  againtit 
the  attacks  of  tiie  Visigoths  uij(1<  r  AJaric  (402, 
403k  an  ]  the  rnvas^cs  of  othor  barbarians  under 
Raaagai^LU} ;  but  alter  UuDohua  had  put  to  death 
Stilicbo,  on  a  charge  of  tr^isoa  (408),  Alanc  again 
iavaded  Italy,  aud  took  and  plundered  Hume 
(410.)  Uunorius  mwuilimc  lived  an  inglorious 
life  at  Ravenna,  whan  hfl  Mfrtbned  to  rttU»  tOl 
his  death  in  42;;. 

HuKJi  ['Upai)  originally  the  goddesses  of  the 
order  of  nature  and  of  the  seasons,  but  in  ktcr 
timc'3  the  j^oddesses  of  order  in  general  and  of 
justice,    in  Homer,  who  neither  mentions  their 

Sirents  nor  their  number,  they  arc  the  Olympian 
rinities  of  the  weather  and  the  minister:*  of 
Jupiter  (Zeus).  In  this  capacity  they  guard  tlio 
doom  of  Olympus,  and  promote  the  fertility  of 
the  earth,  by  the  various  kinds  of  weather  which 
they  giro  to  mortals.  As  the  weather,  gener- 
ally speaking,  is  regulated  according  to  tM  sea- 
■oos,  tney  are  further  described  as  the  goddesses 
of  the  seasons.  The  course  of  the  scasous  is 
snabolically  described  as  the  dance  of  the 
Hor»  At  Athens,  two  Horos,  I7iallo  (the  Hora 
of  ^prmg)  and  Carpo  (the  Hora  of  autumn),  were 
-worshipped  firom  Tery  early  times.  The  Horn 
of  spring  aooompaoied  Proserpina  (Persephone) 
•very  year  on  her  asocnt  from  the  lower  worhl ; 
nod  the  exproMion  of  "The  chamber  of  the 
Hone  opens"  is  equivalent  to  "  The  spring  is 
comif^."  The  attributes  of  Bpring — flowers, 
fragranee,  and  graceful  freshness — arc  aecord- 
iqenr  transferred  to  tlie  Horff.  Thus  they  adom- 
•a  Venus  (Aphrodite)  as  she  rose  from  the  sea, 
and  made  a  garhuid  of  flowers  for  FttMkra. 
Heooe  they  bear  a  resembhinee  to  and  are  mcn- 
tiooed  along  with  the  Charites,  and  b<jtb  arc  fre- 
quently confounded  or  identified.  As  they  were 
ouoceived  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  every 
thing  that  grows,  they  appear  aiso  as  the  pro- 
tectresses of  youth  and  MWly-bom  gods.  Even 
in  early  times  ethical  notions  were  attached  to 
the  Horie ;  and  the  influence  which  these  god- 
desses originally  exercised  ou  nature  was  sub- 
seqneotly  transferred  to  human  life  in  particu- 
lar. Hesiod  describes  them  as  giving  to  a  state 
good  laws,  justice,  and  peace  ;  he  calls  them 
the  daoghters  of  Jupiter  (2^us)  and  Themis, 
and  gires  them  the  significant  names  of  Euno- 
wto,  3ice,  and  Irene.  The  number  of  the  Hors 
is  differeot  in  the  different  writers,  though  the 
moat  anoi«it  number  seems  to  have  been  two,  as 
at  Athens  ;  but  afterward  their  common  number 
vaa  three,  like  that  of  the  Moerae  and  Charites. 
In  voriKa  of  Mt  the  Horn  were  represented  m 
blooming  maid«ii,eBn7iiig  tb«  diffaNiitiirodiietB 
of  tke  seasoos. 

HOKAVOlxo  ( 'QpaT6X?.uv),  the  name  prefixed 
t"  .'in  extant  wc»rk  on  hieroglyphics,  wlueh  pur- 
ports to  be  a  Greek  tranalatjoo,  made  by  one 
Fhilippus  from  the  Egyptian.  The  writer  was  a 
native  of  Egj'pt,  ntid  probably  lived  about  the 
bryinning  of  tibe  fifth  ceotury.  The  best  edition 
to  or  TiamiUMi  Anutardam,  1886. 

Gsini»«iMof  tha  matt  aaaiaot  palil' 


eian  i;entes  at  Romt.  Three  brothers  of  this 
raoa  fou^t  with  the  Curiatai,  three  brotbait 
from  Alba,  to  <lotoriiiiiio  whether  Rome  or  AIImi 
was  to  exercise  tlie  suprcinaey.  The  battle 
was  long  ondecided.  Two  of  tha  HOMtit  CbB; 
but  the  throe  Curisitii,  thouj^b  alive,  weraaaTaM* 
ly  wounded,  beciug  this,  the  surviving  Honir 
tins,  who  was  Still  vdnar^  pralended  to  fly,  and 
vanquished  his  wounded  opponents  by  cncouiH 
teriug  them  severally.  He  returned  in  triumph, 
bearing  hia  tliraalbia  spoils.  As  he  approached 
the  Capene  gate,  his  sister  Horatia  met  him,  and 
recognized  on  his  shoulders  the  mantle  of  one 
of  tbe  Ouriatii,  bar  betrothed  lover.  Her  im- 
portunate grief  drew  on  her  the  wrath  of  Hora- 
tius,  who  stabbed  her,  exclaiming,  "  So  perish 
every  Roman  Iranian  who  bewails  a  foe."  For 
this  murder  he  was  adjudged  by  tbo  duumriri 
to  bo  scourged  with  covered  head,  and  hanged 
on  the  accursed  tree.  Horatius  appealed  to  hit 
peers,  the  burghers  or  populus;  and  his  father 
pronouuccd  him  guiltless,  or  he  would  have  pun* 
ished  him  by  the  put<Tnal  power.  The  populus 
acq'iitted  Horatius,  but  preseribeil  a  form  »)f 
puniithmcnt  With  veiled  head,  led  by  his  father, 
Horatios  passed  under  a  voke  or  gibbet— 
Ittm  Bororium,  "  sister's  ffibbet" 

Horatius  Coci.es.    Vi<L  OoOLn. 

HobAtius  Flaccus.  Q.,  the  poet,  iraa  bora 
December  8th,  B.C.  65,  at  Venusia  in  Apnlia. 
His  father  was  a  libertinus  or  freedmao.  He 
had  received  his  manumission  before  the  birth 
of  tlio  ptjct,  who  was  of  ingenuous  birth,  but  wh© 
did  not  altogether  escape  the  taunt,  wliicb  ad- 
hered to  persons  even  of  remote  sen  ile  origin. 
His  fathers  oocopation  was  that  of  collector 
{eoactor),  either  of  the  indirect  taxes  fhrmed  by 
the  publicans,  or  at  sales  by  auction.  With  tha 
prohts  of  his  office  he  hod  purchased  a  small 
farm  in  the  neighborhood  of  Venusia,  where  tba 
poet  was  bora  The  father,  either  in  lii.s  parent* 
al  fondness  for  his  only  son,  or  discerning  sooM 
hopeful  promise  in  the  boy,  determined  to  d^ 
vote  his  whole  time  and  fortune  to  the  eduea-. 
tion  of  the  future  poet  Though  by  no  means 
rich,  ho  declined  to  send  the  young  Horace  to 
the  common  school,  kept  in  VeniHiii  by  one 
Flavins,  to  which  the  children  of  the  rural 
aristocracy  resorted.  Probably  about  his  twelfth 
year,  lus  btber  carried  him  to  Rome,  to  receive 
the  usual  education  of  a  knight's  or  senator's 
son.  He  frequented  the  best  schools  in  tha 
capital.  One  of  tliose  was  kept  by  Orbilius,  a 
retired  military  man,  whose  flogging  profftn- 
sities  have  been  immortalised  by  his  pupil 
{Epift,  'iL,  1,  11).  The  names  of  his  other 
teachers  are  not  recorded  by  the  poet  Ho  was 
instmctcd  in  the  Greek  and  Lathi  languages: 
tbo  ]x>ets  were  the  usual  scli'  ml  boi.k^,  Homer 
m  the  Greek,  and  the  old  tragic  writer,  Livius 
Androoicos,  in  the  I>atia  In  his  eigbteentb 
year  Horace  proceeded  to  Atlicns,  in  order  tc 
continue  his  studies  at  that  seat  of  learning. 
He  seems  chiefly  to  haTa  attaebed  bfantelf  to 
the  opinions  whieh  he  heard  in  the  Aeadenif, 
thougn  later  in  life  he  inclined  to  those  of  Bn- 
euros.  When  Brutus  came  to  AQiens  after  tha 
death  of  Cicsar,  Horace  joined  bin  ai-iny.  and 
received  at  onoa  the  rank  of  a  miUtary  tribune 
and  the  eoouttod  of  a  iqpoa  He  was  presanl 
at  tba  batl'aof  FUlippi,  and  shared  in  tba  ffigM 
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of  the  republican  armj-.   In  one  of  his  poema  be 

Elayfully  uiludcs  to  hi«  flight,  and  throwing  awaj 
ia  shield.  {Carrn^  'iL,  7,  9.)  Ho  now  resolved 
to  devote  himself  to  more  peaceful  pursuits,  and, 
having  obtained  his  pnrdou,  ho  ventured  at  once 
to  rcturu  to  llonie.  He  liad  lost  all  his  hopes  in 
Ufe ;  his  paternal  estate  had  beeo  swept  away 
in  the  general  forft  ituro  ;  but  ho  was  cnnblcd, 
however,  to  obtaiu  suflicient  money  to  purchase 
ft  olerUiip  io  the  quMto's  offioe ;  ftDd  on  tiie 
profits  of  that  place  he  managed  to  live  wiOt 
the  utmost  inu;ftlitj.  Meaotame  some  of  hk 
poemi ftttimeteatiM notiee of  Yftiiiin  tad  Virgil, 
who  introduced  him  to  Maecenas  (KG.  89). 
Horaoo  soon  became  the  friend  of  Mtcconas, 
and  his  friendship  quickly  ripened  into  inti- 
mftcy.  In  a  year  or  two  after  the  eonuneooe- 
ment  of  tlieir  fncndsbip  (37),  Horace  accom- 
panied his  patron  ou  that  joumej  to  Brundi- 
•iam,  so  agreeably  described  io  tM  fifth  satire 
of  the  first  book.  About  the  year  81  Mjpocnas 
bestowed  upon  the  poet  a  Sabine  farm,  sufficient 
to  mabtain  him  in  ease,  oorofort,  and  even  in 

Cuiitont  {!falis  bfatus  unicis  Sabinit),  duriug  the 
rest  of  his  life.  The  situation  of  this  Sabiue 
turn  was  in  the  valley  of  Ustka,  within  view 
of  tlic  mountain  Lueretilis,  and  near  the  Di- 
ffentia,  about  fifteen  miles  from  Tibnr  (now 
u\voli).  A  site  exactly  answering  to  the  villa 
of  liorace,  and  on  wbioh  wtro  found  ruins  of 
buildings,  has  been  discovorod  in  modem  times. 
Be6id<»  this  estate,  his  admiration  of  the  beau- 
^ul  scener;^  in  the  nejghborhoocl  of  Tibnr  in- 
clined him  either  to  hire  or  to  purchnsc  a  small 
cottage  in  that  romantic  town ;  and  all  the  later 
years  of  his  life  Were  passed  Mlween  diese  two 
eouutr)'  residences  and  Rome.  lie  continued 
to  lire  on  the  most  intimate  terms  w  ith  Maece- 
sas;  and  this  intimate  friendship  uuturally  in> 
Iroduced  Horace  to  the  notice  of  the  other  great 
men  of  his  period,  and  at  length  to  Augustus 
himself,  who  bestowed  upon  the  poet  subeUmtiul 
marks  of  his  favor.  Horace  dioa  on  November 
17t!i,  B.C.  S,  nged  nearly  fiftv-sevcn.  His  death 
was  so  suddcu  that  he  ha^  not  time  to  make 
Ui  inll,  but  he  left  tho  adminbtration  of  Ms 
affairs  Aug^ustus,  whom  he  instituted  as  liis 
heir.  Ue  was  buried  on  the  slope  of  the  li^ui- 
line  Hill,  cloM  to  his  Mend  and  patron  11mm- 
naa,  who  had  died  belim  Un  hi  the  same  ymr, 
Horace  has  described  his  own  person.  He  was 
of  short  stature,  with  dark  oyt-s  and  dark  Lair, 
bat  early  tin^'ed  with  gray.'  In  his  youth  he 
wa«  tolerably  robust,  but  suffcrotl  from  a  com- 
plaint io  his  eyes.  In  more  advanced  life  bo 
grew  fat,  and  Augustus  jetted  aboot  his  protu- 
m  rant  belly.  His  health  was  not  always  good, 
and  he  seems  to  have  inclined  to  be  a  valeiudi- 
oariaa  When  young  ho  was  hwdblo  in  tein- 
por,  but  easily  placable.  In  dress  he  was  rather 
careless.  Mis  habits,  even  after  he  became 
richer,  were  generallT  frugal  and  abstemious; 
though  on  occasions,  both  in  youth  and  maturer 
B^o,  he  seems  to  have  inflnlgcd  in  conviviality. 
He  liked  choice  wine,  and  in  the  society  of 
Mends  sernpled  not  to  sojoy  the  luxuries  of  bis 
time.  He  was  never  maiTied.  The  philosophy 
<^  Horaee  was  that  of  a  man  of  the  world.  Ue 
playfully  alludes  to  his  Epicureaniiai,  bat  it  was 
practical  rathor  than  speculativo  Epicureanism 
Uis  nokind,  indeed,  was  not  in  the  least  specu- 


lative. Chmunon-life  wisdom  was  his  study 
and  to  this  he  brought  a  quickness  of  obserra- 
Ikii  and  a  sterling  common  sense,  which  have 
made  his  works  ths  delight  of  practical  mm. 

The  Odrs  of  Horace  want  tlic  higher  in?pimtioo$ 
of  lyric  verse.  His  amatory  verses  are  exuui- 
sitely  graoef^  hot  flisf  hsvo  no  strong  ardoi; 
no  deep  tenderness,  nor  even  mnch  of  light  ana 
joyous  gayety.  But  as  woAb  of  refined  art,  at 
the  most  sldilfel  ftUoifies  of  hiD^aago  and  ef 
measure,  of  translucent  expression,  and  of 
agreeable  images,  embodied  in  words  which  im- 
print tiiemselves  asddibly  on  tl^  memory,  they 
are  unrivalled.  According  to  Quintilian,  Horace 
was  almost  the  only  Roman  lyric  poet  worth 
reading.  In  the  Saiiret  of  Horace  there  is  none 
of  ths  lofty  moral  hidif^Uon.  the  fierce  vebe- 
mence  of  invective  which  characterized  the 
later  satirists.  It  is  the  foUy  rather  than  the 
wickedness  of  vice  which  hs  toocfaes  with  sotk 
playful  skill'  Nutliing  can  surpass  the  keenness 
of  his  observation,  or  his  ease  of  expression, 
it  is  Ills  finest  oomedj  of  manners,  in  a  dcseilu 
tivc  instead  of  a  dramatic  form.  In  the  Epodn 
there  b  bitterness  provoked,  it  should  seem,  bv 
some  personal  hatred  or  sense  of  injurv,  sad 
the  ambition  of  imitatiog  Archilochua  ;  l)ut  n 
tliese  he  seems  to  have  exhausted  all  the  malig- 
nity and  violence  of  his  temper.  But  the  Epi»- 
Ue*  are  the  most  perfect  of  the  Horatian  poetry, 
the  poeti-y  of  manners  and  society,  the  beauty 
of  which  consists  in  a  kind  of  ideality  of  com 
mon  senss  and  praetioal  wisdom.  The  Epistles 
of  Horace  arc,  with  the  Poem  of  I^ucrctius,  the 
Geoigics  of  Viigil,  and  perhaps  the  Satires  of 
Juvenal,  the  most  perfect  and  most  origissl 
form  of  Roman  verse.  Hie  title  of  the  Art 
Poetry  for  the  Epistie  to  the  Pisos  is  as  old  as 
Quintdian,  but  it  is  now  agreed  that  it  wss  not 
intended  for  a  complete  theory  of  the  poetic 
art.  It  is  conjectured  with  great  probabihty 
that  it  was  intended  to  dissuade  one  of  the 
younger  Pisos  from  devoting  hmisgif  to  poetry, 
for  which  he  had  little  genius,  or  at  least  to 
suggest  the  difficulties  of  attaining  to  perfec- 
tion. l%s  ehroDology  of  ths  Horatian  poems 
is  of  threat  importance,  as  illustrating  the  life, 
the  times,  and  the  wriOogs  of  the  poet  There 
fans  bssQ  great  dbpats  upon  flis  snljeet;  bdl 
Ihe  following  view  appears  the  most  probable : 
The  first  b<x)k  of  Satires,  which  waa  the  fiw* 
publication,  appeared  about  B.C.  35,  in  ths  tfci^ 
tieth  ysar  «  Horace.  Tlio  second  book  flf 
Satires  was  published  about  33,  in  the  thirty- 
second  year  of  Horace.  The  Epodes  appeared 
about  81,  in  ths  tUrty-fonrth  year  of  Horace. 
The  first  throe  books  of  the  Odes  wore  published 
about  24  or  2a,  in  the  forty-first  or  forty-second 
year  of  Horace.  Hm  first  hook  of  ths  Kpistles 
wu-  fHiblished  about  20  or  19,  in  the  forty-fifth 
or  forty-sixth  year  of  Horace,  The  Carnwn 
Secolare  appeared  in  17,  in  Ihs  forty -eisrhCk 
year  of  Horace.  The  fourth  book  of  the  Odes 
was  published  in  14  or  13,  in  his  fifty-first  w 
fifty-second  year.  The  dates  of  the  seoond 
I  book  of  Epistles,  and  of  the  An  Poetka,  arc 
1  admitted  to  be  uncertain,  though  both  appeared 
I  before  the  poet's  death.  B.C.  8.  One  of  the 
best  oditioDS  of  Horaes  is  by  Orelli,  Torfei. 
'  HoRDEoxifs  Flaccus.  VuL  I'uM 
t    MoaxisDas.    Vid.  Sassakioji. 
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ffOBTA  or  IIoETANUM  (Hortanuft :  now  OrU), 
fe  tofm  ID  Etruria,  at  the  junction  of  the  Nnr 
and  the  Tiber,  so  called  from  the  Ktruscnn  pod- 
dew  Horta,  whose  temple  at  Rome  always  re- 
BUUD«d  opea 

IHOBTALUB.  Vid.  RoBTKXSa'S.  No.  2.] 
floETiiMiA.  1.  Sialer  of  tiie  celebrated  ora- 
tor BorteiiriiM»  nmriad  to  H  Valeria!  M CMnla. 
—2,  Daughter  of  the  orator  Horteiisius.  She 
MTtook  of  her  iktbet'*  eloquence,  aod  spoke 
Mm  the  trinniTin  on  bfllnlf  of  the  wealthj 
■atroos,  when  the  e  were  threatened  with  a 
ipioial  tux  t«>  defray  the  expeoiet  of  the  war 
tgkiuat  Brutus  and  Casaiua.] 

HoRTE>-:»iu8.  1.  tiuf  oratoT,  was  bora  in 
KC.  114,  eight  years  before  Cicero.  At  the 
early  sge  of  nioeteeo  be  spoke  with  great  ap- 
phaw  ID  the  fbruui,  ami  at  ooee  roae  to  emi- 
nence SB  an  advocate.  He  served  two  campaigns 
is  the  Social  war  (IM),  89):  In  the  civil  wars 
he  joioed  Bulla,  and  wm  afterward  a  eomtant 
•q>portci-  of  the  aristocratical  party.  His  chief 
|iufe9«ioual  labor*  were  in  aefeodiog  men  of 
this  party  wfaeo  aeemed  of  iiuQ^diiimiiCratioD 
ual  extortioa  in  their  provinces,  or  of  bribery 
aod  the  like  in  canTassing  for  public  honors. 
He  had  no  rival  in  the  forum  till  he  encouutert-d 
Qkan,  and  h*  leog  exercised  an  undisputed 
nreyoTer  the  courts  of  justice.  In  81  \\f  was 
^aastor;  in  75,  cedile ;  iu  72,  proitor ;  and  in  GO, 
stmul  with  Q.  OiwilhiB  Hetelloa.  It  was  id  the 
year  fx- fore  his  consulship  that  the  prosecution 
of  \  erre«  commeoced.  Uorteosius  was  the  ad- 
viM«te  of  Venre^  and  attempted  to  pot  off  the 
irisl  till  tho  next  year,  when  ho  would  be  able 
to  exercise  all  the  oooeular  authority  in  favor 
«f  lis  eiieot  Bat  Oiecra,  who  aoooMd  Verres, 
baffled  all  the  schemes  of  Hortensius ;  and  the 
i«u«  of  ihh  oont^t  was  to  dethrone  Horten- 
Ms  from  the  seat  which  had  been  already  tot- 
tam^,  and  to  establish  his  rival,  the  despised 
pWTiDCial  of  Arpinuin,  m  the  first  orator  and 
advocate  of  the  Human  forum.  After  bis  oon- 
■hhip,  Hortaneioe  took  a  leading  part  ki  aap- 
[•T'.iit'.^  the  optimatcs  asrainst  the  rising  power 
of  Pumpej.  He  oppo»«9d  the  Gabinian  law, 
wUah  iDvetted  Pompwy  with  absolate  Dower  oo 
the  Mediterranean,  in  order  to  j>ut  down  the 
fintes  of  CilicU  (67);  aod  the  Maoilian,  by 
wUrii  the  eoodoet  of  the  war  agaioet  Mtthra- 
dates  was  transferred  from  LucuUus  t^)  Pompey 
(M).  Cicero  in  bis  consulship  (63)  deserted 
the  popular  party,  with  whom  he  had  hitherto 
aeUd,  and  became  one  of  the  supportert  •!  the 
optimates.  Thus  Hortensius  no  lonp^er  appears 
I*  Lis  rivaL  We  first  fiud  them  pleadmg  to- 
gether for  C.  Rabirius,  for  L.  Murssoa,  and  for 
P  Sullii.  After  the  coalition  of  Pompey  with 
Cesar  aod  Crassus  in  60,  Hortensius  drew  back 
tm  pohlie  life,  aod  ewifined  himeelf  to  hie  ad- 
vocate's duties.  He  died  in  50,  The  elo<juence 
of  Hortensius  was  of  the  florid  or  (a*  it  was 
twmed)  -  Aaiatifl^  st^le,  fitter  for  hearing  tluui 
for  reading.  Hie  voice  was  soft  and  musical. 
Us  uemory  so  ready  and  retentive  that  he  is 
■aid  to  bare  been  able  to  come  out  of  a  sale- 
IMB  aod  repsnt  the  uuction-list  backwaird»  His 
setioQ  was  very  elaborate,  so  tljat  sneerers  call- 
ed him  Diooysia — the  name  of  a  well  known 
^aeer  of  the  day ;  and  the  pains  be  bestowed 
iiaiiaogiqg  the  mUU  of  hie  t^ga  have  beeo  re- 


corded by  ancient  writers.  But  in  all  this  there 
niu.-,t  havr  been  a  real  grace  and  digni^,  for  W# 
read  lliiif  .Es<»)nis  and  Rosciu?,  the  tragedinti% 
used  to  follow  him  into  the  furum  to  take  a  lee* 
SOD  in  their  own  art  He  poaieeeed  immeuee 
wealth,  and  was  keenly  alive  to  all  the  enjoy- 
meota  whioh  wealth  can  give.  He  had  several 
▼illas,  the  meet  eplendid  of  wineh  woe  the  one 
ne.ir  Laui  i-iitum.  Here  he  laid  up  such  a  stock 
of  wine,  that  be  left  tea  thousand  casks  of  Chiao 
to  hia  heir.  Here  be  had  a  park  full  of  all  sorte 
of  animals;  and  it  was  customary,  during  hie 
sumptuous  dinners,  for  a  slave,  dressed  like 
Orpheus,  to  issue  from  the  woods  with  these 
creatures  following  the  sound  of  hie  eitiuHna 
At  his  villa  at  Banli  lie  had  immense  fish-jwntl?. 
into  which  the  sea  came :  the  fish  were  so  tume 
that  they  wodd  feed  from  his  hand ;  and  be  wae 
po  fond  of  them  that  he  h  s.'iid  to  have  wept  for 
the  death  of  a  favorite  murteoa.  He  was  also 
very  euriooe  in  treee :  he  u  laid  to  haTe  fed 
them  with  wioe,  and  we  read  that  be  otice  beg- 

6ed  Cicero  to  ehao^e  places  m  epeakiug,  that 
e.might  perform  tliie  office  for  a  nrorite  plane* 
tree  at  the  proper  time.  It  is  a  eiianieterietin 
trait,  that  ho  came  forward  from  his  retirement 
(66j  to  oppose  the  sumptuai'V  law  of  Pompey 
and  Crassus,  and  apoke  so  eloquently  and  wi^ 
tily  as  to  prociire  its  rejection.  He  was  the 
first  person  at  Rome  who  brought  peacocktt  to 
table. — 2.  Q.,  sumamed  Hort.\i.us,  sou  of  tho 
preceding,  by  Lutatia,  tho  daughter  of  Catulus. 
in  youth  he  lived  a  low  and  profligate  life,  and 
appeara  to  have  been  at  hiet  eaet  off  by  Me 
father.  On  the  breaking  out  i>f  the  civil  war  in 
49,  he  joined  Cseaar.  and  fought  on  his  aide  in 
Italy  and  Oreeoe.  in  44  he  held  the  prorinen 
uf  Macedonia,  and  Brutus  was  to  succeed  him. 
After  Csesar's  assassination,  M.  Antony  gave 
the  province  to  his  brother  Coins.  Brutus,  how* 
ever,  had  already  takeo  possession,  with  tlie  ae- 
8ist.'\nc«>  of  Hortensius.  When  the  pnwcription 
took  place,  Hortensius  was  in  the  list ;  and,  in 
revenge,  he  ordered  C.  Antonius,  who  had  been 
taken  prisoner,  to  be  put  to  death.  After  the 
battle  of  Philippi,  he  was  executed  on  the  grave 
ofldiTictim. 

HoBUS  ('Qpof),  tho  Egyptian  god  of  the  sun, 
whose  worship  was  also  established  in  Greece^ 
and  afterward  at  Rome.  He  was  com |  >ared  with 
the  Greek  Apollo,  and  idtMitified  with  Harpoemi* 
tes,  the  last- bom  and  weakly  son  of  OsiriiL 
Both  were  represented  as  youths,  and  with  the 
same  attributes  aod  symbols.  He  was  believed 
to  havf  been  bom  with  his  finger  on  his  mouth, 
as  indicative  of  secresy  and  mystery.  In  the 
earlier  period  of  his  worship  at  Home  he  seems 
to  have  been  particularly  regarded  aa  the  god 
of  ouiet  life  aod  eilence. 
HoeriLiA  (now  Ottiglia),  a  small  town  ia  Qal- 

li:i  Cii^alpina,  on  the  Po,  and  on  the  road  from 
Mutioa  to  V  erooa ;  the  birth-place  of  GMiiebae 
Nepoe. 

Hoenui7s  MancI.vus.    Vid.  Mancixub. 

HostilIl's  Tullim.    Fid  Tullus  Hoemm. 

HostIus,  the  author  of  a  poem  on  the  Istrin 
war  (B.C.  178),  which  is  quoted  by  the  gram* 
inarianA.  He  was  probably  a  oootenporary  of 
Julius  CiBsar. 

HuiOiBUI^  IdaffOf  the  Vandals  in  Africa,  A.D. 
47Y-4Mk  waa  tbt  ma  of  Oenseric,  wbom  be 
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waaetwM.  W»  rmga  ttm  cbiefly  marirad  bjr 

kis  savage  persecution  of  the  Catbu'.ics. 

HoMKi  {Ovwoi),  an  Aaiatic  race,  who  dwelt 
fcr  tome  eeoturiea  in  tiie  plaint  of  Ttaiuy,  and 
were  formidalilf  to  the  Chinese  oinpire  long  be- 
fore tbey  xrere  koown  to  tbe  Romans.  It  waa 
to  repel  the  inroads  of  Uie Bnoa  that  theCSttneso 
built  their  celebrated  wall,  one  thousand  five 
buiidiod  miles  in  length.  A  portion  of  the  na- 
tion afterward  migrated  west,  conquered  tbe 
Alani,  a  warlike  raM  between  tbe  Volga  and 
tbe  Tanaia,  and  then  crossed  into  Europe  about 
A.O.  876.  I'he  appearauoe  of  these  new  bar- 
bartam  exnted  the  greatest  terror  both  among 
the  Romans  and  Germans.  They  are  described 
by  the  Greek  and  Koman  historians  as  hideous 
and  repulsiTe  beings,  resembling  apes,  with 
broad  suoulders,  flat  noses,  and  ?-malI  black  eyes 
deeply  buried  in  their  head,  while  their  man- 
oera  and  babits  were  savage  to  the  last  degree. 
TIjey  destroyed  the  powerful  monarchy  of  the 
Osti-ogoths,  who  were  obliged  to  retire  before 
tiiem,  uud  were  allowed  by  Valena  to  settle  in 
Tbrace,  A.D.  370.  Tbe  Huns  now  frequently 
ravaged  the  Koman  doniiiiionF!.  They  were 
joiued  by  uiauy  other  barbarian  natious,  and 
nnder  their  kin^  Attila  (A.D.  434-463)  they  de- 
vapUitt  d  the  fairest  portions  of  the  empire,  both 
b  liie  cu&t  and  the  west  Vid,  Attila.  On  the 
death  of  Attila,  tbe  varioos  natiaiM  wUoh  eom- 
po^cd  his  array  dispereed,  and  his  sons  were 
unable  to  resist  the  arois  of  the  Ostrogoths.  In 
•  few  veart  after  tbe  deatb  of  Attila,  tbe  em- 

Svi  the  Huns  was  completely  destroyed 
remains  of  the  nation  became  inoorpurated 
vltb  other  barbarians,  and  never  appear  again 
as  a  separate  people. 

UvAciNTUirs  {'TuKivdor).  1.  Son  of  the  Spar- 
Ian  king  Amyclas  aud  Diumede,  or  of  I'itrus 
|nd  Clio,  or  of  CEbalus  or  Eurotas.  He  was  a 
vouth  of  extraordinary  beauty,  and  was  beloved 
»y  Apollo  uud  Zephyrus.  lie  returned  tlie  love 
of  A)>ollo ;  and  as  he  was  ooee  pkying  at  quoit 
with  thu  god,  Zephyrus,  out  of  jealousy,  drove 
the  quoit  of  Apollo  with  such  vinlence*  against 
Iba  bfad  of  tte  youth  that  be  fell  down  dead. 
From  tlie  blood  of  Hyacinthus  there  sprang  the 
flower  of  the  same  uume  (hyacinth),  on  the 
leavct  of  wbidi  appeared  the  exclamation  of 
VOe  AI,  AI,  or  the  letter  T,  being  the  initial  of 
'faktvOof.  According  ti>  other  traditions,  the 
hyaointh  sprang  from  the  blood  of  Ajax.  ilya- 
einthua  was  worshipped  at  Amyda  as  a  hero, 
MUtI  a  great  festival,  Hyaciuthia.  was  celebrated 
tu  his  honor.  VieL  Jjtct.  of  Antiq.,  ».  v. — 2.  A 
Lucedtemonian,  wbo  is  said  to  have  gone  tu 
AUieos,  and  to  have  sacridced  his  daughters  for 
the  purpose  of  delivering  the  city  from  a  famine 
and  plague,  under  wbidi  it  was  aafferiog  dur- 
ing the  war  with  Minos.  His  daughters  were 
Jbttuwu  m  the  Attic  legends  by  the  name  of  the 
HfcHMdn,  wbieh  tbey  derfvad  from  their  hi- 
thera.  8<>me  traditions  make  thesi  tbe  daughtera 
of  Ereehtiieus,  and  relate  Umt  they  received  their 
name  from  the  village  of  Hyacinthus,  where 
tbey  were  sacrificed  at  the  time  when  Athens 
was  attacked  by  tbe  Ri^^fflniniw  and  Thraaiaiu^ 
or  Tbebiuis. 

Hy  AOEs  (TaJcrX  that  i%  tbe  Rainy,  the  muB« 
ot  nymphs,  whose  parentage,  number,  and  names 
are  described  in  various  ways  by  the  aneieota. 
388 


Their  parents  were  Atlas  snd  iEthra,  or^ 
and  Pleioue,  or  Hyas  uud  Bosotia:  oUjeri  e&U 
Uieir  lather  Oceauus,  Meliaseusi  CadmiUa,  cr 
Ereehtbena.  Their  number  diflim  in  variMp 
legends ;  but  their  most  ccninion  number  b 
seven,  as  tbey  appear  in  the  coustellatioo  vliiib 
bears  their  name,  Tic,  Amhrotia,  Bmiora, 
d'de,  Coronit, Polyxo,  P/ii/to,  and  Th^ene or IHone. 
They  were  intrusted  by  Jupiter  (Zeas)  with  tlw 
care  of  his  infant  son  Bacchus  (Diuoysus),  and 
were  afterward  placed  by  Jupiter  (Zeus)  ainoi^ 
tlie  starg.  The  story  which  niaile  them  the 
daughters  of  Atlas  relates  that  their  oumkr 
waa  twdve  or  fifteen,  and  tbat  at  firrt  fire  uf 
them  were  placed  among  the  stars  as  Hyadc% 
aud  the  seven  (or  ten)  others  afterward  owhr 
the  name  of  Pleiadee,  to  reward  them  for  IIm 
sisterly  love  they  had  evinced  after  the  d-iith 
of  their  brother  Hyas,  who  had  been  killed  lo 
Libya  by  a  wild  beiML  Their  name,  Hyadcs,  it 
derived  by  the  ancieuta  from  tlu  ir  father.  Hyst, 
or  (vom  lives,  a  mystic  surname  of  Baccbo* 
(Dionysus) ;  or,  according  to  others,  from  their 
position  in  the  heavens,  where  they  formed  s 
ngure  resembling  the  Greek  letter  f.  Tbe  R<v 
mans,  who  derived  it  from  tf,  a  pig,  tnujslaled 
the  name  by  SueuUe.  Tbe  most  natural  derivt- 
tion  is  from  veiv,  to  rain,  ns  the  constellatic<D  of 
llie  Uyades,  when  risiug  simultaneously  with 
the  snn,  annooneed  rainy  weather,  Hcdm  Hnr 
ace  speaks  of  the  triates  Hyadet  {('arm,  i,  3,  14). 

[Hyaa  ('T(ua :  'Taiof  1  a  place  in  the  &m\n 
of  tbe  Loeri  Oicte,  noribward  fimn  Amphisss.] 

HTAuria.    Fid  PAaNAs^is^ 

HTAJirdLU  {*TduitvXic  :  Tc^sro/U'r^f),  s  lowc 
in  Phoeis,  east  of  the  Cephisus,  near  Cleouae, 
was  founded  by  the  Hyantes  when  they  vsie 
driven  out  of  Jkeotia  by  the  Cadmeaos;  was 
destroyed  by  Xerxes;  afterward  rebuilt;  and 
again  destroyed  by  Philip  and  the  Ampbietjrooi 
Cleonas,  from  its  vicinity  to  Hyampohs,  is  call- 
ed by  Xenophou  {Heli^  vi,  4,  ^  2)  Ta{txo).i7y* 
rd  vpoaoTgiw.  Strabo  speaks  of  two  towns  of 
the  name  of  Hyampolis  in  Phocis,  but  it  is 
d«>ubtful  whether  his  statement  is  oorrecL 

HrAiim  (Tavrrp),  tbe  andent  inhabitiiib  sf 
Ikt'otia,  from  which  country  they  were  expeUsJ 
by  the  Cadmeaoib  Part  of  the  Hyantes  eni* 
grated  to  FboeiB  (M  Htakpoub),  and  nrt  Is 
^toliik  The  poets  uM  tbe  aAyeetiTe  j^aaite 
as  equivalent  to  Boeotian. 

Hyas  ('Ta(),  the  name  uf  the  father  and  tbs 
brother  of  the  Hyadesi  The  fiObsr  was  nanisil 
U)  Ba-otia,  and  was  looked  upon  as  the  nocertsr 
of  the  aucieut  Hyantes.  Hu  son,  tbe  brother 
of  the  Hyades,  waa  killed  in  Libya  by  a  s«|Mai 
a  boar,  or  a  lion. 

Hybua  (nra^ :  nceXalog,  HyUensis),  thr«« 
towns  in  Sicily.   1.  ILiimt    lulfuv  or  iityuXn\ 
on  the  southern  slope  of  Mount  iEtna  nml  *>« 
the  Kiver  Symiethos,  was  originally  a  tosra  *A 
the  Sieuli.— 2.  Hnroa  (i;  /itxpu),  afterwaid  ssl 
ed  Megara.    Vid.  MtciAaA.— 8.  UEa^.  in 
south  of  the  island,  on  the  road  from  SrrK\»i 
1  to  Agrigentum.    It  is  doubtful  from  wnM  sf 
jtheae  three  pbces  the  Hybliean  hoo«gr  caoMk** 
frequently  mentioned  by  the  pnets. 
j    [Hyblon  {1CC?mv),  au  uucieut  king  in  Simu 
imder  whose  goidanee  tbe  Msgaiian  fiMadM 
'  Hybla.] 

1    HybiUas  iTCpeof),  of  Myksa  ia  Cans.  « 
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jjitmted  omlnr,  MrtMnponuy  iHth  the  tri«n- 

[Htbuas  (I'^^piOf),  ao  uicieot  lyrio  po6t  of 
Oret«,  autiior  of  a  eHsbistMl  Molioo,  wMoh  haa 

bein  ]>ii'sot  v,'<J  ii)  AtbeoMia:  cditad  by  Onef* 
nbii,  MulbttMB,  18S4.] 

HrooSftA  (rft  *Yx«apa :  Tiucofevc:  now  Muro 
S  Carini),  a  tovo  of  the  Sicani  on  tbe  northern 
foast  (  f  Sicily,  west  of  PanormuB,  said  to  have 
derived  lU  name  from  the  ««H-fiBb  vttKai,  It  was 
taken  bgr  the  AthemaMt  and  plundered,  and  its 
inhnbitants  sold  as  8lnv(>^  U.O.  415.  Among 
tbe  captives  wa»  the  beautiful  Timandra,  tlic 
■iftriM  4f  Akibiadea  and  tha  BOtfaar  of  Laia. 

nvnARNKs  {'Y6upvris:).  1.  One  of  the  seven 
Fenians  wbo  eooapired  against  tb«  Magi  in  B.U. 
Ml^S.  Bod  of  tna  ItMoing,  laadar  off  tlit  ae- 
ki  t  bodv  in  tilt  wcwj  m  Xmm  chlUd  tba  In- 
Bortala} 

HiBsam  ( YMmrfc :  ntfir  Mtm),  the  notib- 

•nmost  of  the  five  great  tributaries  of  tlie  In- 
dus, wbieli,  with  tbe  Indus  itself,  water  the  great 
pluD  of  Northern  India,  which  is  bounded  on 
Iktionh  by  the  Himalatfa  nuiga,  and «bi<^  b 
BOW  called  the  Punjab,  i.  o.,  five  river*.  Tlic 
HtdaipeA  falls  into  the  Acesines  (now  Chmab), 
vhich  also  receives,  from  tbe  Bouth,  first  the 
Hjdrsotes  (now  Ravce),  and  then  the  Hyphasis 
(now  Boeat,  and  lower  down,  G/iarra),  which 
Ml  jpreriouslj  received,  on  tiia  •oothem  side, 
tbe  Heflidrus  or  Zaradms  (now  Sutlrj  nr  J/rsu- 
dht) ;  and  tbe  Aoesines  itself  falls  into  the  In- 
te.  Thcit  ftwt  rWcra  all  ifM  en  the  ■enth^ 
▼cftem  &ido  of  the  Kmodi  Moootaina  (now 
Mimol^}t  except  tbe  HuU^  which,  iike  tbe 
him,  rieea  oa  the  nortliMaterD  tide  of  tbe 
mge.  Thej  beeame  known  to  the  Greeks  by 
AMzander's  campaign  in  India :  his  great  vic- 
tory over  Poms  (B.C.  827)  was  gained  on  the 
lAadeof  tb«  Hjoaspes,  near,  or  perhaps  upon, 
theseene  of  the  recent  brittle  of  ChillianwUlah  ; 
tod  the  Hyphasis  formed  the  limit  of  his  prog- 
twi  Tbe  epiUtet  "  fabuloeus,**  which  Horace 
•f^Iies  to  the  Hydaspes  {Carm.,  i.,  22,  7),  refers 
to  tbe  manrelloua  stories  current  amow  tbe 
BnisiBi,  who  ksow  oisft  to  nothing  aboatkidia; 
and  tbe  "  Jfedus  Hydaspes"  of  Virgil  (Otsry, 
ir,  811)  ia  merely  example  of  the  vagueness 
vttb  wbidi  the  Boman  wntef%  especially  tbe 
po<rU.  refer  to  the  wuiMiki  hajeod  the  eettem 
limit  of  tbe  empire. 

(Htss  (^A?),  a  town  of  Lydia,  at  tbe  base 
•f  Mount  Tmolu^  acoordiug  to  the  adMittait  (on 
A  BK,  38ft)  tbe  later  Sardis.] 

Htdes.    Vid.  UEBcuLEd.  p.  356,  b. 

HtdeaOtb  {1Cdpaun}(,  Strab.  Tuportg  :  now 
HoT'i'),  a  river  of  India,  falling  into  tbe  Ace* 
ooeft.    Vid.  HYDAsrics. 

Hf mUU  (Tdpfo :  'Ydpedrrn  :  now  Hydra),  a 
ansU  island  in  the  gulf  of  Hermione  off  Argr)lis, 
of  00  importanoe  in  antiquity,  but  the  inhabit- 
Hto  of  whMt  in  modern  timet  played  «  dhtfai- 
gnithcd  part  in  the  war  of  Oroik  independeoee, 
md  are  some  of  tbe  best  sailors  iu  Oreeoe. 

Hiiwnm  er  HrmCs  (Tdpotf :  Hydnntl- 
mu:  now  Otranto),  one  of  the  most  ancient 
tovna  of  Calabria,  situated  on  tbe  southeastern 
Mnt,  with  a  good  harbor,  and  near  a  mountain 
Hydros,  was  in  later  times  a  munieipium.  Per- 
■oQs  frequently  eramed  over  to  Epimt  from  this 
fork 


[HTmraesA  {ydpovaaa),  an  iafarad  lo  Oe  8*» 

ronic  (lulf  off  the  coast  of  Attica.] 

Hyjcxtus  1  T^mrff ;  T^rrtof),  a  small  town  in 
BoBotia,  oo  tne  Lake  Copais,  and  near  the  fron- 
tiers of  Locris. 

Htoika  (Ty/rta),  also  called  Uvoka  or  Hyoia, 
tbe  goddess  of  health,  and  a  daughter  of  .J:^cu- 
lapius,  though  some  tradiljons  mdce  her  the 
wife  of  the  latter.  She  was  usually  worship- 
pc<l  iu  the  temples  of  Jllsculapius,  us  at  Aigoa. 
where  the  two  diTinities  had  a  celebrated  sano- 
tuary.  at  Athens,  at  Corinth,  <tc.  At  Rome 
there  was  a  stutuc  of  her  in  the  temple  of  Cou- 
oordia.  In  works  of  art  she  is  represented  as 
a  virgin  dressed  iu  a  louu;  robe,  and  icediii'^  a  ser- 
pent fiom  a  cup.  Although  she  was  originally 
the  g^ddem  of  phyeieal  bodth,  ihe  ia  sometimea 
conceived  as  the  givor  or  protcetress  of  mental 
healtli ;  that  is.  she  appears  as  vy'uM  ^pevutt 
(^chvt  BmtL,  ft22X  nod  waa  thua  identilied 
with  Minerva  (Athena),  aumamed  Hygiea. 

HtgInus.  1.  C.  JOlIub,  a  Roman  gramma- 
rian, was  a  native  of  Spain,  and  lived  at  Rome 
in  the  time  of  Auguetos,  whose  freednian  be 
waa.  He  wrote  several  works,  all  of  which 
have  p<jribhed. — 2.  IIyginls  GiiOMATicis,  so 
called  from  pruma,  an  instrument  used  by  the 
Ayrimensorefl.  Ho  lived  in  the  time  of  Trajan, 
and  wrote  works  ou^laud  surveying  and  cas- 
tfametotaon,  ct  whidi  eoosiderable  fragmenti 
are  extant. — 3  HygLmus,  the  author  of  two  aa 
tant  works :  1.  Fabuiarum  IMicr,  a  series  of 
short  mythological  legends,  with  an  introdiM* 
tory  f,'oii eulogy  of  divinities.  Although  the  laiP* 
ger  portion  of  these  narratives  has  been  copied 
from  ohvioos  touroes,  they  ooeasionally  present 
the  tales  under  new  forms  or  with  new  drcum* 
stances.  2.  Poetieon  Astronomicon  Libri  IV. 
We  know  nothing  of  the  author  of  these  two 
works.  He  is  sometimes  identified  with  0. 
Julius  Hyginus.  the  freedmau  of  Augustu*.  but 
be  must  have  lived  at  a  much  later  period. 
BoUi  works  are  included  in  the  Mythographi 
Lalini  of  Muutiker,  Amst,  aod  of  Vao 

Staveren,  Lugd.  Bat,  1742. 

Hti^  (YXoif,  HerodX  a  district  in  SiTthia, 
emrered  with  wood,  in  the  peninsula  adjacent 
to  Taurioa  on  the  northwest^  between  the  livera 
BoryitheDca  and  Hypacyria 

HYi.,y.L.s  (TXatof ),  that  ia,  the  Woodman,  tha 
name  of  an  Arcadian  centaur,  who  was  slain 
by  Atahnto  when  be  pursned  her.  Aoconiii^ 
to  some  legends,  Hy  lotus  fell  in  the  buttle  against 
tbe  Lapitbss,  and  others,  again,  said  that  he  waa 
one  of  the  centaurs  slain  by  Hercules. 

Utlas  CrXof),  MB  of  Theodama%  Ung  of  the 
Dryopes,  by  the  nymph  Menodiec  ;  or,  ■Qoord 
iug  to  others,  sou  of  Hercules,  Kupbomoib  er 
dpL  He  was  beloved  by  Hercules,  whom  ha 
aeeompatiied  in  the  expedition  of  the  Argooauta. 
On  the  coast  of  Mysia,  Hylas  went  on  shore  to 
draw  water  from  a  fountain;  but  bis  beauty 
excited  the  love  of  the  Naiads,  who  drew  him 
down  into  the  water,  and  Jte  was  never  seen 
a^a  Hereales  endeaTored  fai  tidn  to  find 
hun :  and  when  he  sluaitiHl  out  to  the  youth, 
tbe  Toioe  of  Uylas  waa  beard  from  the  bi>ttom 
of  the  well  only  like  a  fiuot  eeho^  whence  some 
say  that  he  was  actually  metamerphimd  j«to 
an  echo.  While  Heicules  was  engaged  in  !4eek 
iog  his  Csvorile,  tbe  Argonauts  sailed  away. 
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kmrmff  bUn  tod  Mb  wmpuSm,  Polypbemw, 

behina — [2.  A  fatntuis  pantomime  ut  Rome, 
io  th«  time  of  Augustus,  pupil  of  FyUdes,  ac- 
quired greai  reputalJoa  u  well  aa  w«utfL] 

HfLE  (*T>.J7,  also  TXnO,  a  small  town  in  Boj- 
otia,  situated  ou  the  UyUce,  which  was  called 
after  this  town,  tuid  into  which  th«  Biver  Isme- 

nu9  floWft. 

[Hyleus  {'Y/.ffr).  n  Giook  hero  engaged  in 
the  huut  of  the  Calydonian  boar,  by  which  he 
WM  kUled.] 

ITvi.Tas,  n  river  in  Bruttium,  sep»nitill|g  the 
territories  of  Svbaris  and  Crotoo. 

HtxIok  TXim^  Xluv^ :  wm  Lake  of  Litadhi 
or  Snuina),  a  lake  in  BoBOtU,  ■OUth  of  the  Lake 
Comiis.    Vid.  Uvle. 

HtlToob  (T^MOf,  TAXixoc),  a  small  rirer  In 
Ari;i>lis  tiear  TrcBzen. 

Uyllub  {T/.Xoi),  SOD  of  Hercules  bjDeiaulra. 
For  details,  vitL  UnuoUDJC 

Ih  i-M  s  (TXAof :  now  Detnirji),  a  river  of 
Lydia,  falling  into  the  Uermua  oo  its  northem 
side. 

Hymen  or  Hymkhjrn  (T/ij?v  or  TftevatoA, 
the  god  of  marriage,  was  conceived  as  a  houd- 
soine  youth,  and  invoked  in  the  hymeneal  or 
bridal  Booif.  The  names  originally  darignated 
the  bndnl  Bonpj  itself,  which  was  subsequently 
personified.  Ue  is  described  as  the  sou  of 
Apollo  and  a  Mom,  ^ther  Calliope,  Urania,  or 
TVrp*ic'hore.  Others  describe  him  only  ns  the 
favorite  of  Apollo  or  lliamyris,  and  call  him  a 
aoo  of  Magues  and  Calliope,  or  of  Aiedraa 
(Dicoysus)  and  \'('nt)8  (Aphrodite).  The  an- 
deat  traditions,  instead  of  r^ardiqg  the  god  as 
a  peisooifioatioo  of  tiie  hjmeoeal  aong,  speak 
of  him  as  originally  a  mortal,  respecting  whom 
varioas  legends  were  related.  The  Attic  le- 
gends described  him  as  a  youth  of  such  delicate 
beauty  that  he  might  be  taken  for  a  girl.  He 
fell  io  love  with  a  maiden,  who  refused  to  listen 
to  him;  but,  iu  the  disguise  of  a  giil.he  followed 
her  to  Eleusis  to  the  festival  of  Ceres  (Deme- 
ter).  The  maidens,  toi!:elher  with  Hyinenspim. 
were  carried  off  by  robbers  into  a  distant  and 
desolate  eoontnr.  On  their  landuig,  the  robbers 
laid  down  to  sleep,  and  were  killed  by  Hyme- 
nsBos,  who  DOW  returned  to  Athens,  requesting 
Uie  eitiseoa  to  give  him  hk  bdored  in  marriage 
if  he  restored  to  them  the  maidens  who  had 
been  carried  off  bv  the  robbert.  His  request 
was  granted,  and  Ue  marriage  waa  extremely 
happy.  For  thia  reaaon  he  was  invoked  in  the 
hymeneal  songs.  According  to  others,  he  was 
a  youth  who  was  killed  by  the  full  of  his  house 
on  his  wedding-day,  whence  ho  was  afterward 
invoked  io  bridal  songs,  in  order  to  be  prtjpitin- 
ted.  Some  related  that  at  Uie  wedding  of 
Baoi-hus  (Dionysus)  and  Ariadne  he  sang  the 
bridal  liyniu,  but  lost  his  voice.  He  i«  rcpre- 
ienti*d  iu  works  of  art  ua  a  youth,  but  taller  and 
irith  a  more  eerioua  ezpresstoo  then  Ent,  and 
carrying  in  his  hand  a  bridal  torch, 

Uymjcitus  {'XfmTTof),  a  mountain  in  Attica, 
•elabrated  lor  ila  marble  {HifinetHm  trabet,  Hor^ 
Ckmt^  ii.,  18,  S),  and  more  especially  for  its 
hoiMy.  It  ia  about  Uiree  milea  south  of  Atbcus, 
and  nnrmi  tiie  eomm— eement  of  tiha  range  of 
mountains  whiah  TOH  aovUi  tkvoqgh  Attica.  It 
is  now  called  T^lwnmi,  and  by  the  Franks  Ifonte 
Maiio :  the  part  of  the  mountain  near  the  pro- 
384 
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enlled  fa  tnaieit 

(o  'Xrv^iinc,  sc.  T/i^rtofi  « 
the  Dry  Hymettus,  is  now  called  Masrcmmi, 
HTPAonoa,  HtpaoXbo,  or  Paolais  (dov  Kt- 

niUItak),  a  river  in  European  Sarmatia,  whi«h 
flows  through  the  country  of  Uie  nomad  Scytb* 
ians,  and  falls  into  the  Sinus  Carciaites  ia  the 
Euxine  Sea. 

HtPiEA.    Vid,  Stschades. 

Hvp.KPA  ('YTatTa  :  now  lapaya),  a  city  of 
Lydia,  on  the  south  dope  of  Mount  TbhIi^ 
near  the  north  bank  of  the  Cayster. 

HtpAna  ^'Tttu'v^  :  rd 'T^ova:  'Tiroveia  s 
town  in  Triphylian  Blii^  belonging  to  the  m- 
tapolis. 

HYrAKis  (now  Beg),  a  river  io  £uropesQ  Su" 
matia,  rieea,  aeoording  to  Herodotoi^  in  a  lik% 

I  flows  parallel  to  tho  Borysthenes,  has  ut  fint 
sweet)  then  bitter  water,  uid  falls  into  Um  £ia> 
ine  Sea  weet  c^the  Boryetlienaa. 

Hvp.vTA  (rci  'TTaro,  if  Tjrany :  TiroroJoc 
TsTareif  •■  now  J^'fopatra,  Turk.  Batrajik\  i 
town  of  the  iEnianes  in  Hicssaly,  south  of  Uw 
Spercheus,  belonged  in  later  times  to  the . 
lian  league.  The  inbabitaote  of  this  town' 
notorious  for  witehcrufL 

Htfatia  {Tirana),  daughter  of  Theop,  by 
whom  she  waa  instructed  iu  philosophy  and 
mathematics.  She  soon  made  such  unmeo»e 
progress  in  these  branciies  of  knowledge,  thst 
she  is  said  to  have  presided  over  the  N -iijtla- 
tonic  school  of  Plotinos  at  Aleundres,  vhen 
■he  expounded  the  prmeinlee  of  his  system  t» 
a  numerous  auditory.  She  appears  to  have 
been  auMt  graceful,  modea^  and  heauUful,  but 
neveribekia  to  hai«  batft  a  yieCim  to  maAm 
and  falsehood.  She  waa  aocused  of  too  inueh 
familiarity  with  Orestes,  prefect  of  AIezaudre% 
and  the  change  spread  among  the  clergy,  vko 
t<H>k  up  the  notion  that  she  interrupted  tke 
friendship  of  Orestes  with  their  arclibiibop, 
Cyril  In  cousequeoce  of  thi«,  a  number  of 
them  seized  her  in  the  street,  and  dragged  her 
into  one  of  the  clmrcheib  vbaio  th«j  toN  hlT 
to  pieoesi  A.D.  415. 

UT»«r5iiflM»  {Tirar66upo(y,  a  itatiary  of 
Thebes,  flourished  B.C.  372. 

[UYFJCKoa  CTneiwjp),  a  Trojan  warrior,  slam 
by  Diomedea.  J 

HYPEaaoLUs  {'lCnep6o?M(:),  an  AthcDian  dema- 
gogue iu  the  Pelopoonesiau  war,  was  of  senrile 
origin,  and  was  frequently  satirised  by  Aris- 
tophnu<  !)  and  the  other  oomie  poets.  In  order 
to  get  rid  either  of  Nicias  or  Alcibiades,  Hype^ 
bolus  called  for  the  exercise  of  the  ostnieiHn. 
But  the  partiea  endangered  oombiued  to  defeat 
Ijim,  and  the  vote  of  exile  fell  on  HyptTbilia 
himself :  no  ai>phcation  of  that  dignilied  puoiiik- 
meut  by  which  it  was  thought  to  have  MiBfa 
debased  tlmt  the  use  of  it  was  never  recurred 
to.  Some  years  afterward  he  was  murdered  by 
the  oUgarebe  at  Samoa,  RO.  411. 

Hvi'ERBOaEi  or  £i  {'YTrepCopeot,  'Yrrrpiopetoi), 
a  iiibulous  people,  the  earliest  meuLiou  of  ▼boia 
seema  to  hare  boeo  in  the  aaored  legeodt  eon- 
nected  with  the  wofiliip  of  Apollo,  both  at  l>elof 
and  at  Delf^  In  the  earhest  Qreek  ooucep 
tion  of  the  Hyperboreans,  as  embodied  by  tbe 
poets,  they  were  a  blessed  people,  livirt^  Uifond 
the  north  wind  {virepSopeoi,  fr.  virip  ^^^^V^'t^ 
and  therefore  not  exposed  to  its  ookl "  ' 
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ft  had  of  perpetual  laiiabioe,  wUeh  prodaoed  |  HtpccIdem  [Tirepeld^f  or  'TjrepiSr^),  one  of 
ajboidaot  fruits,  on  which  the  people  lived,  ab-  "    *  -  ~'.  . 

iluDiqg  from  uamai  &kkL  Jn  innooeDoe  and 
petee,  BTM  from  dinftM,  and  toil,  and  care,  ig- 

nuniiit  lif  vil'liMK'..'  nml  war,  they  tpoDt  a  I'u^ 
and  liappy  Ufo  10  tbe  due  aod  enawful  obaer?- 

met  or  Iho  vonhlp  of  Apollo,  who  Tirftod  thoir  |  tt«  hoad  of  the  anta-Maeedooiaa  part) 
country  sooa  after  his  birth,  aod  spcot  a  whole 


T«ar  amoitt  them,  dandgs  and  atngtng,  before 
lie  retonedto  Ddphi  The  poete  rdated  far- 
ther htiw  the  sua  omy  rose  ooce  a  year  and  «et 
oooe  a  jear  upon  the  H/perboreaoa,  whose  jrear 
wailliaB  (Svuledt  at  t£e  eqmnosee,  into  a  mt 
mooths'  day  and  a  eix  moiith.s'  rii^bt,  and  they 
were  therefore  said  to  sow  in  the  momiQK>  to 
reap  at  dood,  to  gatbor  llieir  fndte  in  tfie  •fin- 
ing, and  to  store  Uiem  up  at  night ;  how,  tfK>, 
their  natural  life  lasted  one  thousand  years,  but 
if  aof  of  Ihwi  waa  aaliated  with  iti  unbroken 
enjoyment,  be   threw    hiin'^«'lf,   crowned  and 
anointed,  from  a  sacred  rock  into  the  sea. 
The  Delian  legende  told  of  offerings  seat  to 
Apollo  by  the  Hyperboreans,  first  by  the  hands 
of  virgitis  oauied  Argc  and  Opis  (or  Hecacrge), 
and  then  bj  Laodice  aod  H3rpefoefae,  escorted 
by  five  men  called  Perphort^^ ;  and,  lastly,  as 
tbtur  messeogors  did  nut  return,  tliey  sect  the 
flCMofi  pttoked  io  whea^straw,  and  the  aacred 
packiigc  was  forwarded  from  people  tn  people 
liU  it  reached  Delos.    If  thc^c  legends  arc  bused 
M  aDT  geographical  relations  at  all,  the  most 
probable  explanation  is  that  which  regards  them 
M  pointiug  to  regions  north  of  Greece  (the  north 
part  of  Theaealy  especially)  as  the  original  seat 
of  the  worship  of  Apollo.    Niiturally  etiouj^h,  as 
tb«  geogrnpbical  kuowletlgc  of  the  Greeks  cx- 
taoud,  they  moved  back  the  HyperborcaiM  fur- 
ther and  further  into  the  unknown  parts  of  the 
esrtii ;  and  of  those  who  sought  to  hx  their  pre- 
cise locality,  aoOM  J^ced  them  in  the  extreme 
west  i.f  Europe,  near  the  Pyrensan  Mountains 
Aixi  the  supposed  sources  of  the  Ister,  and  thus 
they  came  to  be  identified  with  the  CUtn; 
Tbile  others  placed  them  iu  the  extreme  north 
of  iiurope,  on  the  shores  of  the  llypcrboreus 
»U8,  beyond  the  fabulous  Grypes  and  Ari- 
who  themselves  lived  beyond  the  Scyth- 
The  latter  opioion  at  length  prevailed; 
and  then,  the  religious  aspect  of  the  fable  being 
frsdually  lost  sight  oU  the  term  IfjfperborMm 
came  to  mean  only  mo§t  northerly,  as  when  Vir- 
gil aod  Horace  speak  of  the  "  Hyperborea>  oro;" 
■ad  *  Hyperborei  campL"    The  fable  of  the 
Hvperboreans  may  probably  be  regarded  as  one 
<■  ae  forms  in  which  the  traditiuu  of  an  orig- 
IhI  period  of  innocence,  happineis,  and  im- 
aortafity  existed  among  the  natiooa  of  the  an- 
lient  world. 

Binai«6aii  Moyris  was  originally  the  my  th- 
M  mme  of  an  imaginary  range  of  roonntaine 

ia  the  north  of  the  earth  {vid  UrFcaB'juKi),  uud 
tRM  afterward  applied  by  the  geqgranhers  to 
vwioiii  eiiainft,  as,  for  example,  Hm  Ganenaus, 
the  Pwhipiei  .Montea,  and  others. 

(UT7Ka&Moa  i^irefMivtip),  a  Trojan,  aon  of 
Nite.  atain  by  Henekoi  io  bitll«r) 
[UtpxrIa  (ICvripeiay    1.  A  name  of  several 
maotiooed  10  Homer,  in  Theeaaly 


the  ten  Attic  orators,  was  the  son  of  Olaucippu% 
and  1x1  .ii;;od  to  the  Attic  demus  of  Collytus, 
was  H  puj);l  of  Plato  io  philosophy,  and  of  De- 
mosthenes in  oratoiy.  lie  was  a  firiend  of  Do- 
moatbenc^  and  with  lum  and  Lycurg^us  was  at 
the  head  of  the  anta-Maeedooiaa  party,  lie  ia 
first  meutioned  about  B.C.  858,  when  he  and 
his  flona  equipped  two  triremee  at  their  own 
expenae  b  oraer  to  aerre  agamst  Eubosa,  and 
frxSm  this  titne  to  his  death  be  cootioued  a  stead- 
,iaat  fiicnd  to  the  patriotic  caoae.  After  the 
I  death  of  Alexander  (323),  Hyperidee  took  an 
active  part  in  organizimr  tluit  confederacy  of 
the  Ureeka  agaioat  Antipater  which  nrodueed 
the  LamiaD  war.  TTpoo  the  defeat  of  the  eon- 
federates  at  the  battle  of  Crannon  in  the  follow- 
ing year  (332),  Hyperidea  fled  to  .^^pna,  where 
he  waa  akin  by  the  emfaeariea  of  Airtipater. 
Tlje  number  of  iTati'Uis  attributed  to  Hyperidcs 
waa  seventy-seven,  but  none  of  them  have  oome 
down  to  us.  Hia  oratory  waa  gvMeAil  and 
p^iwerful.  holding  a  middle  plm  between  that 
of  Lysias  and  Demosthenes. 

Hvrialo.M  CYxepiuv),  a  Titao^  aon  of  Oaslna 
(Uranus)  and  Terra  ((Je).  and  married  to  bis 
sister  i  hia  or  Eur^haesaa,  bv  whom  he  became 
the  father  of  Helios  {9iA%  Selooe  (LttoaX  tnd 
Eos  (Aurora).  Homer  uses  Che  name  as  a  par 
trooymic  of  Helios,  so  that  it  is  equivalent  tO 
Uifprrionion  or  Iljfperionidft,  and  HoMMl'il 

ample  is  imitated  alao  by  <rther  poetn  FiA 

Bxuo& 

Ilvminawnu  {ynepfiv^arpa).  1.  Dauriiter 
of  Thestius  and  Eurylheniis,  wife  of  Oiclee, 
atid  mother  of  Amphiaraua. — 2.  One  of  the 
daughters  of  DaamiB,  and  wiCi  of 
Kiti  Danai's,  LY.fCEUa. 

[Urrxadcuca  (Tirfpo^of,  Ep.  \ndpoxoi).  L 
A  tnjfUk  warrior  slain  by  Ulysses.— 2.  Of 
Cuma,  author  of  n  work  entitleil  Kv/ia<Ku'.] 

HrrHAsts,  or  HyrAsis,  or  HvrANis  ("i^if, 
Tn-oaif,  'Ynavif :  now  a$to»  and  (MorraX  n 
river  of  India.    Vid.  Hydaspes. 

Hrrioa  (TirtofX  a  river  and  mountain  in  fii- 
thynia. 

UrrsAB  CT^of),  two  rivers  on  the  southern 
coast  of  Sicily,  one  between  Selinus  aod  Ther^ 
ttUB  SelinttotisB  (now  Belieiy  and  tha  other  Mtf 
Agrigentum  (now  Flume  drago), 

[HmftNoa  {Tfijvupy  1.  A  Trojan  warrior 
sou  uf  Dolopiun.— 2.  Son  of  Hipposus,  a  Greek, 
oompaniun  of  Antilochoa,  alain  by  Deiphobus.] 

HrrsBVa  (1C^>tv(),  aon  of  Penfius  aod  Creusa, 
was  king  of  the  Lapithn,  and  father  of  Cyrene. 

UTraioun  ('Ty>i«A$r)i  of  Alexuidrea,  a  Qreek^ 
matheoMtleian,  who  ia  usually  said  to  have  lived 
about  A.D.  160.  but  who  ought  not  to  bo  placed 
earlier  than  AJ).  65U.  The  only  work  of  his 
extant  ia  entitled  flrpf  r^f  ruv  ^uSluv  ^a^opdc, 
publiihcd  with  the  Optics  of  lieliodorus  atParia, 
1661.  He  is  auppoeed.  however,  to  liave  added 
the  flrarteenth  and  fifteenth  boohi  to  tiie  Qe- 
mcntii  of  Kuclid. 

Hrrsiri^LK  (T^iirv^^  <iAVbter  of  Thoaa^ 
king  of  Lenmoab  When  the  Lenmian  women 
killed  all  the  men  in  ihc  island  because  they 
1,111     iMHMvusv  «•  «.  ,  had  taken  some  female  Thracian  slavee  Io  tiieir 

eMMtr  tte  tndest  Helhw.  another  in  the  eT^  beds.  Hypsipyle  anvod  her  Ikther.    Vid  Tmum, 
— 2.  Tlie  earlier  jilnco  of  residence  of  the  She  then  became  queen  of  Lemoos  ;  and  when 
whenoe  they  removed  to  Scheria.J    j  the  Argonauta  landed  there  shortly  afterwani^ 
25 
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At  hem  twin  toM  to  Jmn,  Euoem  Ka* 

lN«>phoDUS,  also  called  Dciphilus  or  Tboas.  The 
Ltfiunian  women  subaequeutly  diaoovered  that 
Tboos  was  alive,  wbeieupoD  tliey  oomnelled 
I  Hypeipyle  to  quit  the  itUuid.  On  lier  flight  ebe 
W«»  taiken  prisoner  by  pirutfs  and  sold  to  the 
Nemeau  kiug  Lycurgus,  who  iutrusled  to  her 
atre  Idl  ton  AnA«aon»  or  Opholtet.  VUL 

AmCHKMORUS. 

HrnOs  (T^ovf -ouvrof ),  a  towo  ia  Arcadia, 
•n  A  moimtaiii  of  the  Mune  oame. 

Htrcama  {TpKavla  :  TpKuvio^,  Hyrc5niis  : 
DOW  Mazandenn),  a  proviuce  of  the  aucieot 
the  ■outhem  and  ■outheaat' 
era  f-hoivs  (if  the  Caspian  or  Hyrcanian  Sea, 
aod  Aeparated  by  mouutaius  «id  the  west,  south, 
and  cast  from  Media,  Partfita,  and  MargtaDa. 
Ita  TaUaya  were  very  fertile ;  and  it  flourished 
most  uoaer  the  Parthians,  whose  kioga  often 
resided  in  it  during  the  summer. 

HTBoJUnm  or  •imi  Mab&  Fid  OiMmnt 
Make. 

Hracl.vus  {TpKovSc).  1.  Joankis,  prince 
and  high'priest  of  the  Jews,  was  the  aon  and 
successor  of  Simon  Muccabwus,  the  restorer 
of  the  iiidepeudence  of  Judiea.  Ue  succeeded 
to  bit  fiitber  a  power  B.O.  IM.  He  was  at  first 
cngnge  l  in  war  with  Antiochiis  VII.  Sidctes, 
who  mvaded  Judaui,  aod  laid  si^e  to  Jerusa- 
Um.  In  188  ha  eoneladed  a  peaae  with  Aotio> 
chus  on  the  condition  <  f  paying  au  annual  tiil) 
ttt«.  Owing  to  the  civil  wars  iji  Syria  between 
the  several  daimanta  to  the  throne,  the  power 
of  Hyt-cauus  sleadly  increased;  and  at  length 
he  tuok  Samaria,  aud  razed  it  to  the  ground 
(109),  uotwitlistandiog  the  army  which  Antio- 
chus  IX.  CyxiccDua  bad  sant  to  the  assistance 
of  the  city.  Hyrcanus  iWfd  in  106.  Altliongh 
be  did  not  assume  the  title  of  king,  he  muy  be 
lagarded  as  the  founder  of  the  moaarchv  of  Ju- 
daea, which  continued  in  his  family  Idi  the  ac- 
ceapiun  of  Herod. — 2.  High-priest  aud  king  of 
the  Jewa,  waa  tha  ddaat  son  of  Alexander  Jan- 
nanis  and  his  wife  Alexandra.  On  the  death 
of  Alexander  (78)  the  royal  authority  devolred 
vpon  Alexandra,  who  appointed  H^roanva  to 
the  high- priesthood.  Alexandra  reigned  nine 
years;  aod,  upon  her  death  in  69,  Hyrcanus 
ioeeeaded  to  too  sovereignty,  but  was  quickly 
attacked  by  hia  younger  brother  Arintobulul, 
who  possessed  more  energy  and  nmbition  than 
Hyroiuus.  In  tlie  following  year  (68)  Hyi-cauus 
was  driven  from  the  throne,  aud  took  refuge 
with  Aretas,  kin;2f  of  Arabia  Pctroia.  That 
mooarch  assembled  an  army,  with  which  he  ia- 
radod  Judaea  in  order  t«)  restore  HyrcaooD.  Ue 
defeated  AiistoLiilus,  aud  blockaded  him  in  the  I 
taniple  of  Jerusalem.  Aristobulua,  however, ; 
faniadoTar  by  bribea  and  promiaea  Pompey's 
ueuleoaut,  M.  Scaurns,  nhu  had  airived  at  Da- 
masous,  and  who  now  ordered  Aretas  aod  Hyr- 
aaane  to  wttbdraw  from  Jndaa  (64).  The  next 
year  Puni{)ey  himself  arrived  in  Syria:  here- 
versed  the  decision  of  Scaurus,  carried  away 
AriatobidM  as  a  prisoner  to  Ilome.  aod  rein- 
Itated  Hyreaous  in  the  hi^priaathood,  with 
the  authori^,  thoui^h  not  the  nurne  of  royalty. 
Hyrcanna,  however,  did  not  long  enjoy  his 
•aw ly -recovered  sovereignty  in  quiet.  Alex- 1 
•Ddar,  tha  aon  of  AriKobiilu%  and  aubaaqnantly  ' 
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Ariitolraltti  Umaalf,  escaped  from  Rwne,  aad 
excited  dangerous  revolt*,  which  were  only 
quelled  by  tlie  assistanoa  of  the  Romans.  Tha 
real  govcrument  was  now  iu  the  able  bauds  of 
Antipater,  the  father  of  Heitid,  who  rendered 
such  important  services  to  C;f*ar  during  the 
Alexuudrenn  war  (47)  that  Ctesar  made  him 
procurator  of  Judtea,  leaving  to  Hyroaooa  (br 
title  of  high-priest.  Although  Antipater  was 
poisoned  by  the  cuotrivaoce  of  Hyrt»ou»  (4u), 
the  latter  was  a  man  of  aneb  feeble  charaOlei 
that  he  allowed  Herod  to  take  Tangennce  <4i  tba 
murderer  of  hia  father,  aod  to  awwaad  to  hi*  lir 
thai^a  power  and  inflneoeaL  Tha  Fartluan*  f* 
their  invasion  of  Syria,  carried  away  llyrcaDUi 
as  prisoner  (40).  He  was  treated  with  much 
liber.'Uity  by  tba  Parthian  Ubg,  aod  allowed  to 
live  in  perfect  freedom  at  Babylon.  Here  he 
remaioed  for  some  years ;  but  having  at  leogth 
received  an  invitatioo  from  Herod,  who  had 
meanwhile  establisheJ  himself  i  n  the  throoa  of 
Juda^n,  he  returned  to  Jeriisiilom  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  rjirthian  kiug.  lie  was  treated  with 
respect  by  il erod  till  the  battle  of  Actium, 
;  when  Herod,  feariug  lest  Augustus  roii,rht  place 
Hyrcanus  oo  the  throne,  accused  him  of  a  trea* 
soaable  correspondanaa  with  the  king  of  Arabia, 
and  on  tliis  pretext  put  him  to  death  (30). 

IHrwaai^'Xpyti  :  oow  i^n«<.<),  a  Lributarj  of 
the  Taoab  in  Ajiia.] 

IIvniA  (Tpi'a  ;  '\'f)uvc,  "fpiurnc).  1.  A  towt 
io  BoBotia,  near  Taongra,  was  in  the  earliest 
time*  a  place  of  importance,  but  afterward  aonk 
into  iosignifioanaa.— 9.  A  tama  in  Aptdia.  Vid, 
UaiA. 

HraiKU*  (Tptevf),  son  of  Neptut^  (Pueeidon) 
aud  Alcyone,  king  Hyria  iu  Boeotia,  boabaaa 
of  CloDia,  and  father  t>f  Xyct'^us,  Lyeus,  and 
Orion.    Respectio^  his  treasures,  vid.  AcAUCDXa, 

HraMiNA  {'XpfuvTi),  a  town  in  BUa.  mcDtioa- 
cd  by  Hoincr,  but  of  which  all  tnice  b.id  disap- 
peared in  tlie  time  of  Strabo.  Near  it  was  the 
promontory  Hyrmbm  or  Horminn  (now  Ckpt 
Chiarema). 

HTaMiMX  {'Xmumi),  daughter  of  Neleus,  or 
Nycteua,  wife  of  Pborbaa,  and  mother  of  Aeiar. 

HraTACvs  (Tproxof).  a  Trojan,  to  whom  Pri- 
am gave  his  hrst  wife  Arisba,  wheo  he  married 
Hecuba.  Homer  makes  him  the  fatlter  of  Asiu«, 
hence  called  IfyriaddM.  In  Virgil  2n*ii>  :iad 
Hippocoon  ara  ^ao  rapraaented  aa  aona  of  Hyr* 
tacus. 

[lIvKTius  {'Yprio^),  a  leader  of  the  Mysiina, 
slam  in  tba  Trojan  war  by  i^ax,  auo  oi  T«la* 

moo.] 

HrsliB  (Total).  1.  CYtfnfn^).  a  town  in  Ar> 

i^olis,  south  of  Arf^oe,  destroyed  by  the  Spartaii* 
m  Uie  Pelopoonesian  war. — 3.  ('Taicvfi  a  town 
in  Bootia,  eaat  of  Platy^  flallad  by  Harodotna 
(v^  74)  a  dcmus  of  Attiaa,  but  piutiab^  balapg* 
iogto  Piat*MB. 

umaam  (Toniair^r ;  m  Peraian,  Ooahta^ 
Oustasp,  nistasp,  or  Wistasp).  1.  Son  of  Ar- 
sames^  aod  father  of  Darius  X  was  a  member 
of  the  Pcrsiao  royal  house  of  tlie  AchsemenidMk 
Ha  waa  probably  satrap  of  Persis  uoiler  Cam- 
byse«,  a'ld  probably  under  Cyrus  a!*<». — 2.  Soa 
ot  Darius  L  and  Atossa,  ooiumauded  the  Bo#- 
triao*  and  8a«a  in  tba  annj  of  Ida  bicthae 
Xarsec  . 
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IIabadu  Insula  ClaSadtov  v^aoc:  now  prob- 
■bfy  /cHMi,  thoagfa  Von  Humboldt  aod  ollien  re- 

gi.rtl  it  as  Sttmatra),  a  large  and  fruitful  island 
of  Lbe  lodiao  Sea,  eouthea^t  of  the  Aurea  Cber- 
■QMVtSt  with  a  capital  city  called  Avpyrt  ('Ap- 

Iacxhus  ('lox^of^,  the  solemn  name  of  Bac- 
ikm  lu  the  Eleiwinian  m^stariea,  whiwa  name 

was  derived  from  the  boisterous  song  callod 
laechus.  lo  these  mysteries  lacchus  was  re- 
{■fdad  as  the  son  .of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  and  Ceres 
(ntMiif^tor),  and  was  distinguished  from  tho  The- 
ban  liuccbud  (Dionysus),  the  son  of  Jupiter 
(Zeus)  and  Semele.  In  some  traditions  lac- 
eboa  is  eren  called  a  son  of  Bacchus,  but  in 
others  the  two  are  identified.  On  the  sixth  day 
of  tlie  Elcusbiao  festival  (the  twentieth  of  Bod- 
dromiitn),  the  statue  of  Iac<'hus  was  carried  from 
the  temple  of  Ceres  ^Demet«;r)  across  the  Thri- 
Miaa  plain  to  Elcqm,  Mcompanie<l  by  a  nu- 
mer«>us  and  riotous  procession  of  Ihf  initiated, 
who  sang  the  lacchus,  airried  ni\'stic  btiskets, 
and  dnneed  to  tha  aoand  of  eymbab  and  tmmp 
et«. 

lAiiERA  or  Tader  (Lidcrtinus  :  now  Old  Zura), 
a  town  on  the  coast  of  Illyricum,  with  a  good 
harbor,  nml  a  l^^itnan  c  ihuiv  iin'l'>r  the  ntllM  of 
"CA)luuia  L'luudia  Auiju^ta  i'Vlix" 

[Ia&ba  ('luetpa).  1.  A  daughtor  of  Nercus 
and  Doris. — 2.  A  wood  nymph,  who  reared  the 
SODS  of  Alcaoor,  Paodarus  and  Bilias.] 

Ialkmus  {'UXtfioc),  a  similar  perMwHktlion 
to  that  of  Linus,  and  hence  called  a  son  of 
Apollo  and  Calliope,  and  the  inventor  of  the 
Mog  lalemus,  which  was  a  kind  of  dirge,  and 
ii  only  mentaooed  aa  mu^  on  most  melancholy 
oeeasiuno. 

lALnixoa  {1dXfUvo(),  son  of  Mars  (Ares)  and 
Aatyoche,  and  brother  of  Ascalapbus,  was  a 
atire  of  the  Boratian  Orebomenoa.  He  was 
one  of  the  Argonauts  and  a  suitor  of  Helena. 
After  the  destruction  of  Tray,  he  wandered 
abunt  wHh  the  Orchoroeolans,  and  finrndcd  col- 
onies in  Colchis. 
llLtsDs  (luAvaof :  now  /a/^vo)^  one  of  the 
Tory  anefent  Dorian  eitiea  in  fhe  idand  of 
Bhodes.  and  one  of  the  six  original  mcmWrs 
of  the  Dorian  Hexapolia  {trid,  JJk>ai8),  stood  on 
ftc  northwestern  «omI  of  tfie  island,  about  sixty 
•tadia  southwest  of  Bbadta.  It  is  said  to  have 
dsrivad  its  name  from  tiM  mythical  iaiystis,  son 
«f  Cmaphus,  and  grandson  Hefioa. 

Iauoe  {'Iuii6t]),  a  Thracian  woman,  daughter 
sf  Pan  and  Echo,  and  a  slave  of  Hetaulra. 
Wiisa  Ona  (Demeter),  b  search  of  her  daugh- 
ter, arrived  in  Attica,  and  vi«ite<l  Iho  Iiouse  of 
lletanira,  lambe  cheered  the  mournful  goddess 
her  jektt. 

IamblIoiil's  {'lufifj7.txn(f).  1.  A  Svri.m,  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  isUnpcror  Tman,  wrote 
amoMoee  in  Ibo  Oraek  iattgusg«  entitled  Baby- 
Iwiica,  llie  work  itself  is  lost,  but  an  epitome 
of  ii  is  preserved  by  Pbotiua — ±  A  celebrated 
lf«a>PbSanie  philosopher,  was  bora  at  Chalds 
in  C<plo  Syria.  He  resided  in  Syria  during  the 
greater  part  of  his  Ufe,  and  die<i  in  the  reign 
'  -  tile  Oraat»  probably  bcfbrt  AJ). 


M  Be 


ittlMor  in  jodgnMot  and  \mOf 


iog  to  the  earlier  Neo-Platonists,  Plottnoi  and 
Pwphyry;  and  he  Introdnoed  into  Us  system 

many  of  the  Buporptitions  and  mysteries  of  the 
East,  by  means  of  which  he  endeavored  to  eheok 
the  progress  <rf  Ohristianity.  The  extant  woriia 

of  lamblichos  are^  I.  Tlcol  Tlvdayopov  alptaeu^, 
on  the  philosophy  of  PVthagoras.  It  was  in- 
tsnded  as  a  preparation  tar  the  study  of  TUSo 

and  consiKted  originally  of  ten  books,  of  which 
five  only  are  extant.  1.  Tho  first  book  oontuins 
an  aeoonnt  of  the  Ufe  of  Pythagoras,  and  though 
e^nnftiled  without  care,  it  ia  yet  of  viilt:.\  as  ihc 
other  works,  from  which  it  is  taken,  are  losk 
E^ed  bj  Knster,  Amsterd,  1707;  and  hj 
KieH?*!in;j,  Lips..  181, "5.  2.  TlporpfrrtKol  Xoyoi 
el(  fiiu>eofiav,  forms  a  sort  of  introduction  to 
the  study  of  Flatd^  Edited  by  Kiessling.  Lipa, 
1813,  8vo.  8.  Uepl  xotv^f  fiadrmaTtKtjc  tirttrr- 
tjfifjf,  ocHitaios  many  frafmeots  of  the  works  of 
early  Pythagoreans.  Edited  by  Fries,  Oopeo* 
hoifen,  1790.  4.  Tlrpl  rf;^  JitKnfxuxov  uptBfitjTt' 
itf/f  cija/«>^f.  Edited  by  Tcnuulius,  Doventer 
and  Araheim,  1668.  6.  Td  ^SeoXoyovfttva  r^f 
(ipifluT]TiKir.  Ediletl  by  Ast,  Lip*..  1817. — II. 
11//)?  fnarrjp'njr,  written  to  prove  the  divine  ori- 
gin of  the  Egyptian  and  Chaldsan  theohigj. 
K<Iited  by  Gale.  f)xnn..  1678.  lanililiflms  wrote 
other  works  which  are  lost — 3.  A  later  Noo- 
Platonic  philosopher  of  Apamca,  a  contempo* 
rarv  of  the  Emperor  Julian  and  of  Libanius. 

flAME.vrs  {'luficvof),  a  Trojan  warrior,  slain  by 
Lcontcus  during  the  attack  of  Iha  Tnjium  OB 
tlie  camp  of  the  Greeks.] 

Iamiojl    Kid  Iamus. 

LuaflA  ('lu/iveia  ;  'lafivia  :  loftueir^c  :  in  Old 
Testament,  Jabneel,  Jabneh  :  now  Ibnrh  or  Oab 
wh),  a  considerable  city  of  Palestine,  between 
Dio«polis  and  Azotus,  near  the  coast,  with  a 
good  harljor,  was  taken  by  King  Uzziah  from 
tho  Philistines.  Pompey  united  it  to  the  prov- 
ince of  Syria.  After  tli-'  (l«'«tructioo  of  Jerusa- 
lem it  became  the  seat  of  the  Sanhedrim,  and 
of  a  celebrated  school  of  Jewish  learning. 

[Iamno  or  Iamna  {'lafiva  :  now  Ciudadeia),  a 
city  in  the  smaller  of  the  Balearic  Islands  {Mi- 
norca).^ 

[IamphobIna.  a  strong  plaoe  bHiatanitorjof 
the  Mtedi  in  Macedonia.] 

Iamus  ('Ia//oc),  son  of  Apollo  and  Evadne,  re- 
ceived the  art  of  prophecy  from  his  father,  and 
was  regarded  as  the  ancestor  of  the  iamoua 
family  of  seers,  the  lamide  at  Olynipia. 
riAMA.S8A  {'luvaoaa),  one  of  the  NercidiL] 
lANiaA  {'luveipa),  one  of  the  NereidsL 
lAxma  ('Iuv(9i7).   1.  Daughter  of  Oeeamii  and 
Tethys,  and  one  of  the  playmate's  of  Pn'sei-pina 
(Persephone). — 2.  Daughter  of  Telestes  of  Crete^ 
beloved  by  iPBia 

Iap4ti'8  ('larrrrof).  one  of  the  Titan.'^,  son  of 
OusAua  (Uranus)  and  Terra  (GeJ^  married  Asia 
or  Clymene,  the  daughter  of  his  hrotiier  Oeea- 
nus,  and  J^came  by  her  the  father  of  Atlas,  Pro- 
mctheusi  Epimethcus,  and  Mcnatius.  Ue  was 
unprisoned  wiOi  Satora  (Oronns)  in  Tsrtama 
Bemg  tho  father  "f  rrnineflip>i?,  he  was  rej^ard- 
ed  by  the  Orceks  as  the  ancestor  of  the  human 
race.  W»  desooidanbi,  Frometiieas,  Atlas,and 
others,  are  often  dM%natad  by  the  patninymica 
/ope/u^esX  /xyMonidb^ssX  and  the  feminine 
/dwefjenia 

XIlra»aoo  of  lunibbdovid^  ApoBo^and 
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received  from  him  the  knowledge  of  nedidiie 
tod  tbe  prophetic  art :  be  cufm  Mmb  of  the 
wound  reMiTed  bj  liim  id  Um  war  agaiiirt  La- 

tiQU».j 

lAPf  DM  (lidmtStf  or  Urodec),  a  warlike  and 
lMUrban>UB  people  in  the  north  of  Illyricum,  be- 
felTMO  the  Rivera  Arsia  and  Teduniut;.  were  a 
nuaed  race,  partly  lUyrian  «m1  partly  Celtic, 
who  tattooed  their  bodies.  Thoy  -were  subdued 
hj  Angottm,  Their  ooontij  was  called  Ia- 
ftdIa. 

IlpieiA  {'Icrvyla  :  'lu'irvyf f ),  the  UBM  pren 
by  the  Greeks  to  the  south  of  Apulia,  frcnn  Tar 
rentum  and  Brundisium  to  the  PaoiioimmiUM 
lAPTOhm  (now  Caj^e  Leuca),  though  it  is  some- 
times applied  to  the  whole  of  Apulin.  Vid.  Apu- 
UA.   The  name  is  derived  from  the  mythical 

^*?iPTX  ('luTTt'^.  1.  S<in  of  Lycaon  and  brother 
of  DaunuB  and  Peucetiua,  w  ho  weut  ae  leaders 
of  ft  colony  to  Italy.  According  to  ottien,  ho 
was  a  Cretan,  and  a  brother  of  Icadius,  or  n  son 
of  Diedalua  and  a  Oretan  woman,  from  whomi 
llie  OretaiM  who  m^pRntMi  to  Itelj  derived  (Iw 
name  of  lapyges. — 2.  The  we*t-northwcstcm ' 
wind,  blowing  off  the  coast  of  lapygia  ( Apuliaj^ 
Id  ^  aoiilli  of  Ital^,  and  oooBequently,  favor- 
able tu  persons  crosemg  over  to  Greece.  It  VAI 
the  same  as  the  ipyearrj^  of  the  Greeks. 

IxasAa  or  UiAasAs,  king  of  the  OieUilians, 
and  Mm  of  Jupiter  Amnion  oy  a  Uhjaa  nymph, 
Buod  in  vain  n>r  the  band  of  Dido  in  nuuniage. 
For  detaiU,  vid.  Dido. 

Iabdanes  {'lapduv7jr\  a  king  of  Lydia,  and 
father  i)f  Omphulo,  who  ia  hence  called  lardanif. 

lAai>AN£s  or  lAaoANUS  {'lap6uvtj(,  'lupdavof). 
1.  (Now  Jordan),  a  riTer  io  £li<^ — i,  A  mer  m 
the  north  of  whkk  flowed  near  tiie  town 
Cjdonia. 

IXafov  or  Udm  Clwiiuy,  'Mvior),  wn  of  Jo- 

pitor  (Zeus)  and  Electra,  the  daughter  of  Alius, 
or  auo  of  Conrihua  and  Electra.  At  the  wed- 
ding of  hb  uiter  Haraioda,  Oeret  (Demeter) 
fell  in  love  with  him^  and  in  a  thrice-ploughed 
field  {rpiiToXof)  she  became  by  him  the  raotlier 
of  Plutun  or  PlutUB  in  Crete ;  Jupiter  (Zens),  in 
eoDsequence,  killed  laaion  with  a  flaah  of  light- 
ning. Others  represent  him  as  living  to  an  ad- 
vanced age  as  the  husband  of  Ceres  (Demeter). 
In  cone  tradittona  lauon  and  his  brother  Dar- 
danuR  are  paid  to  have  carried  the  palladium  to 
Samothrace,  and  there  to  have  been  instructed 
in  ib»  myiteriet  of  Oerea  (Demeter)  by  Jupiter 
(Zeus).  Others  r<l;it<'  tliat  lasinii,  being  in- 
sjpired  by  Ceres  (Demeter)  and  Cora  (Proaer- 
pma),  traTdled  ahont  in  Sicily  and  nany  other 
oountriea,  and  every  where  taught  the  paople 
the  mysteries  of  Ceres  ^Demeter). 

lAaiB,  i.  c  Atalaote,  Uie  daughter  of  laaius. 

fusil's  {'luatof).  1.  King  of  OrAomeno^ 
father  of  Amphioo. — 2.  Vid.  Iasion.] 

liao  Vlaau),  ».  Recovery,  a  daughter  of 
Aeolapiaa  or  Amphiaraus,  and  aister  of  Hy- 
^ea,  was  worshipped  as  the  goddess  of  recovery. 

laaaius  or  IassIcds  Sixus  {'laaiKd^  KoXirot : 
MW  Chtlf  of  Mandeliyek),  a  large  gulf  on  the 
we?t('rn  coast  of  Caria,  between  the  peninsulas 
of  Miletua  and  Mvndut,  named  after  the  city 
of  laina,  and  eMied  dso  Barg>  lictieua  8iDQa 
(BapYvXiTjTiKdc  KoXxof)  from  anotlier  oilj  whiob 
atood  upon  it.  name^,  Bainylia. 


lASStTS  or  lisus  ('laffffOf,  laao^:  'laoeif. 
at  Atyn-Kahg/ti),  a  oit^  of  Caria,  on  the  lassim 
Sinu<*.  founded  bj  AiigiT«a  and  further  egloaned 
by  Miiediaos. 

laaoa  (lacroc).  I.  An  Area&B,  bod  of 
cnrgns  and  Cleonhile  or  Eurynomc,  bnitW  of 
Anca.'U8,  husband  uf  Clymene,  the  duughter  o( 
Minyaa,  and  fittber  of  Atdante.  He  is  SImvm 
called  lasius  and  lasion.— 2.  Fatlier  of  Amphiw, 
and  long  of  the  Mioyaos. — [S.  Son  of  Tnoptii 
srandaoD  of  F1ioriM%  brother  of  AgtmBr,  mm! 
father  of  Io,  according  to  one  account,  \ras  liu: 
of  Ar^oa.— 4.  Son  of  Sphclus,  a  leader  of 
Athenians  before  Troy,  slain,  bv  iEneas.] 

lAzf  OBS  ('lu'Cvyrf),  a  powerful  Sarmatian  peo- 
ple, who  originally  dwelt  on  the  coast  of  th« 
Fontus  Euxiuus  and  the  Palus  Msotis.  boi  io 
the  reign  of  daudiua  aettled  near  the  Qu&di  io 
Dacia,  in  the  country  bounded  by  the  Dauule, 
the  Theiss,  and  the  tiarmatiau  Mouutains.  lliej 
are  generally  called  Sartnatir  lazyget  or  nmp^ 
Sannata,h}xt  Ptolemy  gives  tliem  the  Dsoieot 
Jaxifges  MHantuta^  on  account  of  their 
tfoB.   The  lasygee  were  in  eleae  dfimee  idA 

the  Quadi,  along  with  whom  they  frf  qurntly 
tacked  tbe  Roman  dominions,  especially  Mcbbi 
and  Panooirfa.  Bi  tiie  fifth  oentDry  tliej  vim 
conqueretl  by  the  Goths. 

laiialA  {'l&ripia  :  southern  part  of  Oeorgi«),i 
country  of  Asia,  in  the  centre  of  the  iitlni 
betu  ,  .'ti  the  Black  and  Caspian  8eaa,  vn 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Caucnsii*.  on  the 
west  by  Colchis,  on  the  east  by  Albanui,  nod  oo 
the  eouth  by  Amenia.  It  was  surrounded  oo 
every  ^idc  i>y  mountains,  through  which  there 
were  only  four  passes.  Sheltered  by  theM 
mountains  and  watered  by  the  Cyrus  (oow 
A^our)  and  its  upper  tributaries,  it  was  famed 
for  a  fcrtihty  of  which  ita  modern  name  {tcm 
Teupyo^)  remains  a  wituese.  Its  inhstitoBK 
Inf;nf25  {'Uripeg)  or  IbEbi,  were,  and  are  flill, 
among  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  tbe  Cm- 
cauan  race.  Tbe  aneieota  biSered  tfKm  to  b» 
of  the  same  family  as  the  Assyiiaos  and  Me-iM, 
whom  they  were  thought  to  resemble  in  tbeir 
customs.  They  were  more  civiliied  llum  their 
neighbors  in  Ooldlis  and  Albania,  and  \rcre  di- 
vided into  four  castes  :  1.  ITie  nobles,  from 
whom  two  kings  were  chosen;  2.  Tbe  priati, 
who  were  also  tte  nagiitratss ;  t.  The  soldier* 
and  husbandmen ;  4.  liie  slaves,  who  pi-rfonn- 
cd  all  pubiio  and  roechaoical  work.  The  cbiJ 
employment  of  the  Ibeifana  was  agriedtm 
The  llornans  first  became  acqiuiintcd  witli  the 
countiy  through  the  expedition  of  Pompej  is 
RO.  65;  and  under  IVajan  it  was  subjeded  to 
Rome.  In  the  fifth  century  it  was  conquered 
by  the  Persian  king  Sapor.  No  coooeetiaB 
can  be  traced  between  the  Iberians  of  Asia  lad 
those  of  Spain. 

Ibkris  ('l^ijpo^  or  'l^p  •-  now  Fbro),  the  prin- 
cipal river  in  the  northeast  of  Spain,  rises  arnoog 
tM  noontafais  of  tho  Cantahri  near  JuUobrigs, 
flows  southeast  through  a  groat  plain  ktwe^i 
the  Pyrenetv  and  the  Moos  Idubeda,  aod  fsii« 
faito  the  Mediternmean  near  Derlssa,  ai« 
forming  a  Delta. 

laicDS  jJlCvKOf),  a  Greek  lyric  poet,  wa*  a 
nattre  of  Rhegium,  and  spent  tbe  Met  part  of 
his  HJj  at  Samos,  at  the  court  of  Polycratea 
about  BJC,  640.  It  is  rekted  that.  trareUav 
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through  a  des«rt  |>lace  near  Corinth,  he  was 
uurdered  by  i\)bber»,  but  before  be  died  be  call- 
ed upon  a  flifck  of  cmoe*  that  happened  to  flv 
o\'er  him  to  avenge  his  deatL  Sooa  afterward, 
wheu  tlie  people  of  Coriuth  were  aMembled  ia  tlie 
theatre,  the  cranes  appeared;  and  one  of  the 
murderers,  who  happeued  to  be  preeeot,  cned 
out  involiir.tiirily,  "Behold  the  aveogt-fs  of  Ibj- 
mm  aad  thus  w«r«  the  autbora  <^  the  orime 
d«tret«fi  The  phrase  ol  ISvkoo  yipavot  passed 
iotti  a  piX'Vurb.  The  poetry  of  Ibjcus  was 
ehiefljr  erotic,  aixi  partook  luaAj  of  the  im- 
petoouty  of  his  dianeter.  Id  Us  (fialeet  there 
woA  a  mixture  of  the  Doric  uud  Ji^lic  Id  an- 
taqoitj  there  were  seven  boi>ks  of  his  Ijrrio 
poems,  of  whidb  ctAj  a  few  fmgmeats  now  Te> 
maio.  [TljcfC  fragracuU  arc  collected  in  Sclmei- 
dewio's  Ibjffi  farminum  JieiiguitM,  Uottiogeob 

im] 

IcarIa  or  lQlalot('IicayiSii,'I/cup<o(- :  'Ka,i>u i'";), 
a  mountain  and  a  demnt  in  Attica,  beloogiug  to 
Uie  tribe  JEgiM,  wh^M  Baoebns  ^Dionysus)  is 
luiid  to  have  taqglit  Icariw  the  enttivatioo  of  the 
Tine. 

loXaiaB  (*hcaptof ),  ako  called  loXam  or  IcX- 

aio.v.  1.  An  Atbenian,  vrho  lived  iti  tho  reign 
of  Pandioa,  and  ho8]>itubl^  received  Bacchus 
^DMmysus)  on  his  arrival  m  Attica.  The  god, 
IQ  return.  1rui.,'bt  biin  the  eiiltivatioo  of  the  vine, 
Icarius  made  a  present  of  some  wioe  to  peas- 
anla,  wbo  beeame  intoodeated  br  it,  and  thuk- 
ing  that  they  were  pjisuned  by  Icarius,  slow 
him,  and  threw  his  body  iuto  a  well,  or  buried 
H  inder  a  tree.  His  daagMer  Erigone^  after  a 
limg  seari'h,  fiiuttd  bis  grave,  to  which  she  was 
oooducted  by  bis  faiUiful  dug  Msera.  From 
mef  she  hutig  herself  on  the  tree  under  which 
he  was  burie  l.  Jupiter  (Zeus^)  i<r  Bacelius  (I)i- 
0Oysu;i)  pliieed  her  uud  Icorius  aiuoug  Uie  starn, 
irr^^  £ri^Mnc  the  Virffittr  learius  Jiootet  or 
JireturuM,  find  ilicra  Procyon  or  the  little  dog. 
Bence  the  latter  is  called  Icariu*  cam's.  The 
god  then  punished  the  ungrateful  Athenians 
with  madness,  in  which  eonaitiou  the  Athcoian 
maidens  bung  themselves  ixs,  Kri^^oue  Itad  done. 
The  Atbemane  propitiiite-d  Icuriu-i  and  Erigoue 
by  the  institution  of  the  festival  uf  the  jEora. 
ViiL  Lh:t.  of  Ant^  t.  v. — li.  A  Lacedounoniau, 
SOD  of  I'erieres  nod  Oorgopbdne,  aod  brother 
of  Tyndareus.  Others  called  him  grandson  of 
Peneres,  and  sod  of  (EbaluA  When  learius 
and  Tyixlareus  were  expettid  fi>om  Laeedssmon 
bj  their  half-br«>tbcr  Uippocoan,  Icarius  went 
io  Acamania,  and  there  becauie  tite  lather  of 
Penelopo,  and  of  several  other  children.  Uo 
afterward  returned  to  Lacediemoa  Since  there 
were  many  suitors  for  the  hand  of  PcocI«>p«,  ho 
promised  to  give  her  to  tiie  hero  wbo  should 
«oiiqiier  in  a  foot  race.  Ulysses  won  the  prise, 
and  was  betrothed  to  Penelope.  Icarius  tned  to 
penniadc  bis  daughter  to  remain  with  him,  and 
Dot  aeoompaav  Ulysees  to  Ithaoa.  Ulysses  ol- 
lowed  ber  to  do  as  sbe  pleased,  whereupon  she 
■dDV'^re<l  her  face  with  her  veil  to  hide  her  blushea, 
and  thus  intimated  that  she  would  follow  her 
bmbaad.  loarina  then  desisted  flfWKfitftber  en- 
treaties, and  ereeted  a  statoe  of  llodeity  oo  the 

IcXans  ('Uapof),  son  of  Dadaliii.    FmK  Dj^ 

States. 

Idaoa  or  lolaU  ('Ixc^,  'inapla ;  now  Ni- 


.•juia),  an  island  of  the  i£gean  Sea,  one  of  Lbs 
IWrades,  west  of  .Sani<i8,  colled  alao  JDoBcha 
{oo/.ix^t  L  e.  Umg  idanj).  Its  oommoo  name, 
and  that  of  the  surrounding  sea,  Icariuu  Maiui, 
were  derived  from  the  m^  of  Icaeusl  It  was 
first  colonised  by  the  Mdeeums,  but  afterward 
belonged  to  the  Samiaus,  who  foul  their  herqs  oo 
its  rich  pastures. 

Iccius.  [1.  A  noble  of  Rheims  in  Gallib  Bel- 
gica,  who  headed  a  deputation  of  his  townsmen 
to  CoMar  in  B.C.  r>7,  pladog  their  state  at  C»- 
sar's  disposal,  and  j^nmag  his  aid  againslthe 
other  Belgie  oommnmtiea] — ^8.  A  frisod  of 
Horace,  wlio  adilre^isetl  him  an  ode  {Canity  i, 
29)  and  an  epistle  {Ep^  i,  12).  The  ode  was 
written  in  B.O.  25,  when  lodos  was  preparing  to 
join  .£lius  G.tllu^  in  hi^  expedition  tu  Arabia. 
The  epistle  was  composed  about  ten  years  after- 
ward, when  leeioB  had  beeome  Yipeanins  Agrip- 
pa'.s  steward  in  Sicily.  In  both  poems  Horace 
reprehends  pointedly,  but  delicately,  in  locius  an 
inordkiate  mdre  for  waaltL 

IcE.vi,  called  SiMENK  {ilfuroC)  by  Ptolerny,  a 
numerous  and  powerful  poople  in  Britain,  who 
dwelt  north  of  the  IVioobantee,  b  the  modem 
counties  of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk.  Their  revolt 
from  the  Ii<iinans,  under  their  heroic  queen 
Boadioea,  b  oslebrated  in  bistory.  Ftdl  Boa- 
dicea.  Tlieir  chief  town  was  Vknta  Tci  .Noam 
(now  Cai*ter)  about  three  miles  from  Ivorwich. 

IcHXJt  (Irvw :  ^voter).  1.  A  town  in  Bo^ 
tuea  in  Macooouia,  near  the  inoutli  of  the  Axius. 
— 2.  A  town  in  Pbthiotts  in  Thcssaly,  celebrated 
for  its  worship  of  Ibomis,  wbo  was  benee  snr- 
named  Jehnaa. 

IcuuM  or  IscuNiB  ('Ixvoi,  'laxvai),  a  Greek 
city  in  tlie  north  of  Mesopotamia,  founded  bv  the 
Macedonians,  was  the  scene  of  the  fir-;!  Iirittfe  be- 
tween Crossus  aod  the  l'arthian!«.  lu  which  the 
fonner  froioedtilt  Hstory.  According  to  AppiaD^ 
the  Parthians  soon  after  defeated  uw  Bnmiii 

near  the  sxmie  spot 

[  IciiNrsA  {'ixvovaa),  the  anoieiit  name  of  Sai^ 

dinia.    Yid.  Sardi.ma.] 

IcaTiiYoru.lai  ( 'I^i^o^^'ot,  L  e.,  Fi»h  eater»\ 
was  a  vague  descriptive  name  given  by  tlie  an- 
cients to  various  tribes  on  the  cofi>>td  of  Asia  aod 
Africa,  of  whom  tbey  knew  but  little.  Thus  we 
find  lehth^ophagi :  1.  In  the  extreme  south-east 
of  Asia,  m  the  country*  of  the  Sina?.  2.  On  the 
coast  of  OEonosiA.  3.  On  the  northeastern  coast 
of  Arabia  Felix.  4.  In  Africa,  on  the  coa-st  of 
the  Red  Sea.  abore  I^KJpt  6.  Oo  the  western 
coast  of  Africa. 

IcilIi-s.  1.  Sr.,  was  one  of  tiie  three  eavoja 
sent  by  the  plebeians,  after  thdr  sneeession  to 
the  Sacred  Mount,  to  treat  with  the  senate,  R 
C.  494.  He  was  tliriee  elected  tribune  of  the 
plebs,  namely,  in  492,  481,  aod  471.— 2.  a 
man  of  great  energy  and  doquence,  was  tribune 
of  the  plebs  466,  when  he  claimed  for  the  trib- 
unes the  right  of  eooToking  the  senate,  and  also 
carried  the  important  hw  for  the  assignraenl 
of  the  Arentine  (die  ./iroi/iuo  r;M6/i(-(iN</u)  to  tilt 
plebs.  In  the  followii^  year  (465)  he  was  agaii 
sleeted  tribune.  He  was  one  of  the  cWef  nsd 
ers  in  the  outbreak  nj^uin-t  tlie  di-e<  nivirs,  449. 
Virginia  had  been  betrothed  to  him,  aod  he  bold> 
\j  oefeoded  ber  eanse  before  Appios  Clandiiu* 
and  when  at  lensjfh  she  fell  by  her  father's  hand, 
Icilius  hurried  to  the  army  which  was  earrjiqg 
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OQ  war  agaiust  Uie  Sul>iuet»,  and  prevailed  upon 
fbtta  to  desert  the  goTemmcDt 

IcoNfr.M  ('I^-yp70i' :  'iKovtrv^:  now  Koni;/eh), 
die  capital  uf  Lycaouia,  iu  Asia  Mitior,  was,  wbea 
TbHcd  br  Bt  Paul,  a  flourifehiog  city,  with  a  mix- 
ed population  of  Jews  aiul  UrcckB  ;  under  the 
fatter  emt>ei\)rs.  a  ooloQV  -.aod  in  the  Middle  Axes, 
one  of  tlic  greatest  wtfee  of  Anm  M foor,  and  im- 
portaot  in  tiie  liistory  of  the  crusades. 

IcriMs  ('Ixraor),  a  contemporary  of  Pericles, 
was  tlie  urcliiteot  of  two  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  Greek  temples,  namdj,  the  greal  temple 
of  Minerva  (Atbeuu)  in  tlie  iicmp..lis  of  Athens, 
ealled  the  Parthenon,  and  the  tein[)le  of  Ap»lio 
Bpieuriiii»  Dear  Phigalia  in  Areailiu.  Cjilli- 
cratrs  wn.s  associated  with  IcUoiM  io  building 
the  Parthenon. 

Ii>A  {'ISif,  Dor.  Ida).   1.  (Wow  Ida  or  Kat- 
Dd'jh.)  a  iiini!i)taiti  range  of  Mysia,  in  Asia  Mi- 
Do^  whieh  formed  the  aoutbem  boundary  of  the  i 
Troad ;  extending  from  Leetnm  Prt&nontorinm 


maiden  from  him.  The  loreri  fought  for  hef 
po6scssii>n,  but  Jupiter  (Zeus)  aeparatrd  th«% 
and  h'ft  the  deeieion  with  Marpe««n.  who  cbott 
Idas,  from  fear  lee>t  Apollo  should  dcecrt  her  if 
she  grew  old.  The  Aphnretidas  also  took  pot 
in  tlie  Cnlydonian  hunt,  an  I  in  the  e.xpf.liti  .n  of 
the  Argoaaute.  But  tlie  mo6t  celebrated  uartol 
their  staAr  ■  ttmr  tattle  with  the  Dioeetm,  0» 

t^)r  an.l  Pollux,  wliirh  1^  tflat<Hl  elsewhere  (p 
266,  b.). — [2.  Que  of  the  guests  itt  the  marriage 
of  Perseus,  slain  by  Phiueua— '8.  One  of  theeo» 
pauions  of  Diomedes,  ehangeil  by  Venus  (Aphnv 
dite)  into  a  bird. — t.  A  Tixynn  warrior.  mentioQ- 
cd  by  Virgil,  i*lain  by  Tunnis  iu  Italy. — S.  Two 
heroes  in  tlie  Theban  war,  the  ooe  from  Onehi 
ta-*,  the  other  from  T.Tnarus.] 

[Ide  P<})7).  1.  Daughter  of  Corybas  and  moth- 
er of  Mtooe.— S.  A  nympb,  mother  of  NIsob  hj 
Hyrtacus.] 

XpisTAvisus  Campus,  a  olain  io  Germany  near 
llie  Weeer,  probably  m  toe  ndghborlioocl  of  the 


in  the  southwest  comer  uf  the  Tmad,  eastward  Port.i  Wr'stphaliea,  between  liintfln  nix!  //<ntf- 


along  the  northern  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Adramyt- 
tium,  aod  further  east  into  the  centre  of  Mysia. 
Its  highest  summits  were  Cutylus  on  the  north 
and  Gargara  on  the  Ho\ifli ;  the  hitter  is  about 
five  thousand  feet  high,  and  is  often  capped  with 
Lower  down,  the  slopes  of  the  mountain 


berge^  memorable  for  the  victory  of  Germaoieas 
over  the  Cberusci,  A.  D.  16. 

lDMOir(*Idjft(M').  1.  Son  of  Apollo  and  Asteria, 
or  Cyrene,  was  a  soothsayer,  and  accomp«ni.*tl 
the  Argonauts,  although  he  knew  bcforebaud 
that  deatli  nwaited  him.  He  was  killed  IB  the 
arc  woll  wooded  ;  and  lower  still,  thoy  foi  m  ^  countr}'  of  the  Mariaudyniuns  by  a  Kmr  or  a 
fertile  fields  aod  valleys.  The  sources  of  the  j  serpeut ;  or,  according  to  others,  he  died  there 
Seamander  and  the  i&epos,  besides  v^Sbmt  riv- '  of  a  disease;^— [9.  A  Rutoliao.  sent  by  Tumus  to 
en  and  numerous  bn)i>k«,  are  on  Ida.  The  ^Eocas  to  pn.>j»si;  to  «ottle  the  dispute  for  the 
mouotaio  is  celebrated  in  mythology  as  the .  hand  of  Lavioia  by  single  combat  between  the 
•eene  of  the  rape  of  Ghwymede,  whom  Ovid  |  heroes.] 

{Fattn  iin  145)  calls  Idttun  pner,  and  of  thejodg-  Idomknei  s  {'Uonn'tx^).  1.  Son  of  the  Cretaa 
ment  of  Paris,  who  is  called  Idcnu  Judex  by  Deucalion,  and  grandson  of  Mioos  and  Faslpha^ 
Ovid  (Fatt^  v'u  44).  and  IdttuM  pattor  by  Cicero  ;  was  king  of  Crete.    He  is  soffls times  odled 

{ad.  A It^  II.,  IH).     In  Homer,  too,  its  summit  is  \Lyciiu$  or  Cnoritu,  from  the  Cretan  towns  of 
the  place  from  whieli  the  goii-<  wateh  the  battle.^   Lyft"*  md  Cnoeus.     He  was  one  of  the  suitors 
~  ■       tif  Helen ;  and,  in  conjuuction  witli  Merionen, 

 Ie<l  the 

lo  wa« 


in  tlie  plain  of  Troy.     Ida  was  also  an  ancient 

leatof  the  worship  of  Cybi>lc,  who  «>btained  from  the  son  of  his  hulf-broUier  Molos,  he 
it  the  oarje  of /titf o  il/<i/«fr. — J.  f  Now /"fi/ora/t).  a  Cretans  in  eighty  hhina  against  Tn-v.  I 


mountain  in  tlie  centre  of  Crete,  belougiug  to  the  ,  one  of  tlic  bravest  heixies  in  the  Trtjju)  war, 
BomitaiD  range  whieh  nms  through  the  whole  and  distinguished  himself  especially  in  the  bat- 


length  of  the 


islanH.     Mount  Ida  is  said  to  be  tic  near  the  ships.    Aeeordiui,'  to  HonitT,  Idom 
seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  seveotv-four  feet ,  eneus  returned  home  in  safety  after  the  fall  of 


riwTt  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  was  closely  oon 
aeetedlrith  the  worship  of  Jupiter  (Zeus),  who  is 
aud  to  have  been  broi^bt  up  in  a  cave  in  this 
mountain. 

Idjui  MATxa.    VtcL  Ida. 
Id^  DAcrfi-r.    Vid.  Dactym. 
[loicus  ('Matoj).    1.  A  hei-ald  of  tlie  Troians. 
— 2.  Sun  of  Dnrcs.the  priest  of  Ytdflan  (HepOBS- 
tus),  slain  by  Diomede  ] 


Troy.    Later  traditions  rebte  that  ooee  n  t 

storm  ho  vowed  to  sacrifice  to  Neptu!»e  (Posei 
don)  whatever  he  should  first  meet  oo  bis  land- 
iog.  if  the  god  wonld  grant  him  a  sidb  iwtna 

This  WHS  liis  own  son,  whom  he  accordinsij 
sacrificed.  As  Crete  was  thereupjn  vi*ilcd  ijy 
a  plagiie,  the  Cretans  expelled  Idonieneus.  He 
went  to  It^ily,  where  he  settled  in  Calabria,  aod 

built  a  temple  to  Minerva  (.\th<  na).  From  thence 


IdIuum  ('lduX(ov),  a  town  in  Cyprus,  sacred  j  he  is  said  to  have  migrated  agoiu  to'  Colophon, 
Io  Venus  (Aphrodite),  who  henee  bore  tiie  snr-  on  the  coast  of  Asia.     His  tomb,  however,  — 


name  Idalia. 


shown  at  Cnosus,  where  he  and  Mer  i<>ne.«  were 


Idaxtbtbsus  (Iduv^paof),  a  king  of  the  Scy- 1  worshipped  as  heroes. — 2.  Of  Lampsacus,  a 
flrians,  under  whom  they  overran  Ada,  and  ad>  friend  and  dteciple  of  Ejnenrus,  flourisaed  about 


Vancod  as  fa 


r  as 


Egypt. 


B.C.  J5 10-270.     He  wrote  .several  philfsophical 


Idas  ('Idof).  1.  ISoo  of  Apbareos  and  Arene,  1  and  liistorical  works,  all  of  which  are  hist 
tta  daughter  of  fEbalns,  mother  of  Lyneeu^  The  latter  were  diiefly  devoted  to  an  aeoouut 
bMbaad  of  Marpessa,  and  ibther  of  Cleopatra  or '  of  the  private  life  of  the  distinguished  men  of 
Aloyone.   From  the  name  of  their  father,  Idas  |  Greece. 

Mud  Lynoeos  are  called  A phareiida  or  Apharfda,  lo&THiA  (ElSodea^,  daughter  of  Proteus,  taught 
Apollo  was  in  love  with  Marpessa.  the  daughter  |  Menelaus  how  he  might  secure  her  fisther,  and 
of  Evenus,  but  Ma.H  eari  icd  her  off  in  a  winged  compel  him  to  deelai-c  in  what  maODCr  bo  m^g^ 
^ariot  whieh  Neptune  (Poseidon)  had  given  reacu  home  in  tafety. 

~  overtake  Idas»  but     Inabcm  or  HiDaliius  {'Idptevc,  *Ufii9vs)  Idag  ol 


lum.     Evenu-s  could 
ApoUo  found  him  in 
390 


ni>t 
M 


and  took  the  Gariai  aeeoDd  ton  of  Hecatuumu^ 
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tiie  throo«  on  tira  dm\h  of  Artemidifl,  lite  widow 
•fUi  bnitber  Maiuaolus,  in  B.C.  851.  He  died 
in  "i  l.  leaving  the  kingdom  to  his  nitar  Ada, 
wbum  be  bad  uuuricd. 

iBOBia*  (now  ^erra  d»  Oea  ud  Lofm*o\  a 
nmge  of  niouutains  iu  Sp;iiii.  beiJjins  nmoiig  tho 
Cutabn,  forms  tbe  soutbera  bouodary  of  Ibe 
olaiD  of  the  Bbro,  and  runs  lotittiMit  to  Che 
Jlsdit«iraneaii. 

loCMiBA  ('idoi/iaiaX  the  Gredc  furm  of  the 
•cripturnl  mine  Edom,  l>ut  tho  t«rn)S  are  not 
precisely  equivaleut.  tbe  OKI  Testament, 

SDd  Id  the  time  before  the  Dabylouish  captivity 
«f  tbe  JewBy  Eduiii  U  Uie  district  uf  Mouut  Seir, 
that  M,  tbe  inouotainuus  region  extending  north 
and  s.iulh  from  the  Di*ud  Sea  to  the  enutern 
head  uf  the  li«:d  S'-a,  peopled  bv  tbe  descend- : 
SOU  of  Esau,  aud  added  by  David  to  the  lensel- 
itish  mou;iri-liy.  'Die  diMMitie  of  the  kingdom 
uf  Judoa,  anU  at  Ust  its  extinotioo  by  i^ebu- 
Awfaeaar,  enabled  the  Edomilea  to  extend 
Ibeir  power  to  the  n  orthwest  over  the  southern 
fut  of  Judsea  as  far  as  Uebron*  while  their 
srigmel  territory  waa  taken  poeeeieion  of  by 
fits  Nul^atha^an  Arabe.  llius  tbe  Idumo^a  of 
Am  later  «l«wiab  and  of  the  Roman  bi^itory  is 
tibe  wratbeni  part  of  Judas*  and  a  small  portion 
sf  tlie  uortb  of  Arabia  Petnea,  extending  north- 
VMt  and  southeast  from  the  Mediterraneiiu  to 
the  weatem  side  of  Mouut  6eir.  Under  the 
Usccabees,  the  idumxana  were  again  subject- 
ed to  Judiea  (B.C.  1'29),  and  governed,  under 
them,  by  prefects  {arpa-tiyoi),  who  were  very 
prubably  descended  from  the  old  princes  of 
Etiom;  but  tbe  internal  disseusiuna  m  tbe  As- 
muosaa  fiuuily  led  at  last  lu  tbe  establishment 
or  so  Idnmamn  dynas^  on  the  Jcwith  tlwone. 
VuL  A.vTiPATKR,  I?os.  3,  4,  Heropks.  Tlje  Ro- 
mso  writers  o£  the  Augustan  age  aud  later  use 
Umnaa  and  Jndaa  at  eqoiyalent  terms.  Soon 
■fter  tbe  do>truction  of  Jerusalem  the  name  of 
UnoiBa  disappears  from  historv,  and  is  mei^ed  j 
h  (hat  of  Arabia.  Both  the  old  Edomites  and  { 
the  bUer  Iduiuzeons  were  a  commercial  peo- 
ple, and  carried  ou  a  threat  jwirt  of  the  traffic  be- 
tveen  the  Euat  aud  the  bhores  of  tbe  Mediter- 
tSD^sa 

IdvU  ('IJvia),  daughter  of  Oeeanu»  and  Tfr 
thve,  and  wife  of  tbe  Colcbiou  king  AusTWt. 
Im.ne.    VifL  Hnmiu. 

Utje  ('IfTcu  :  'lerlvoc :  now  Jaio),  a  town  in 
tbe  iaiei  lor  of  Sicily,  on  a  moontain  of  the  same 
■OK;  southwest  of  Mao^lla. 

[Igii.gim  ('I)(>.)j/.i  :  now  J'u^dli  or  Jigel),  a 
city  v£  ^luuic'tauia  Cssariensis,  west  of  the 
Birer  Ampbuga,  between  tbe  rlTen  Andna  nod 

Cuius.] 

laiiit'M  (now  Oiglio\  a  small  iahind  off  Uie 
Btmean  coast,  oppusito  Cosa. 

IcxATiuB  ('iyvuriofX  one  of  the  apostolical 
litUiers,  was  a  bearer  of  the  Apostle  John,  and 
Mieceeded  Evodiua  as  bishop  of  Autiocb  in  A.D. 
69.  lie  w^as  conderaoed  to  death  by  Trajan  at 
Autiocb,  and  was  taken  to  Rome,  whore  he  was 
thrown  to  the  wild  beasts  in  the  aiuubiibeutre. 
The  data  of  faia  martyrdom  it  VMcrCain.  Some 
^|aee  it  iu  107,  but  others  as  late  as  116.  On 
Lis  way  from  Aotioch  to  Rome,  Ignatius  wrote 
MTeral  epistles  in  Greek  to  Tartoos  ehnrdies. 
Tli'  To  lire  extant  at  present  fifteen  episth  s 
^  sscnbed  u>  Ignatius^  but  of  these  only  seven  are 


considered  to  be  eenuioe ;  and  even  these  seven 
are  much  interpohited.  The  ancient  Syriae  rer- 

sion  of  some  oi"  these  epistles,  which  has  been 
recently  discovered,  is  free  from  many  of  the 
interpolations  foond  in  the  present  Greek  tes^ 
and  was  evidently  executed  when  the  Oieck 
text  was  in  a  state  of  greater  purity  than  it  is 
at  present  Tbe  Greek  text  baa  been  publish- 
ed m  the  Pairtn  Apo$tolici  by  Cotelerius,  Am- 
sterd.,  1724,  and  by  Jaoobson,  Oxon.,  1888;  and 
tbe  Syriao  version,  accompanied  with  the  Greek 
text,  by  Cureton,  Lood.,  1849. 

Iguvium  (Iguvlnus,  Iguviuns,  -itis  :  now 
bio  or  Eugubio),  an  inipurlant  town  iu  Umbria, 
on  tbe  southern  slope  of  tbe  Apenninea.  On  n 
mountain  in  the  neighborhood  of  tlii^  town  was 
a  celebrated  temple  of  Jupiter  (Zeus),  in  the 
ruina  of  wbieh  were  diaeovered,  four  oentnnee 
ago,  seven  brazen  tables,  covered  with  Umbrian 
inscriptions,  and  which  are  still  preserved  at 
Gttbbio.  These  tablet,  frequently  called  Hm 
Exujubian  Tables,  contain  more  than  nna  thou- 
sand Umbrian  words,  and  are  of  great  it^port- 
anoe  for  a  knowledge  of  the  andent  languages 
of  Italy.  They  are  explained  by  Orotefend,  Jiu- 
dimnUa  Lingua  Umbricce,  Uannov^  1835, 
seq.,  and  by  Lepius,  Inscriptiones,  Umbricm  H 
0»C4X,  LipSn  1841. 

Ilaira  {'\?.(iripn\  daughter  of  Leucippus  and 
Philodice,  aud  hiater  of  i'lia  bc  The  two  sis- 
ters are  lireqneotly  mentioned  by  the  poets  an< 
der  the  name  of  Lmcippida.  Both  were  car- 
ried off  by  tbe  Dioscori,  aud  ilaira  became  the 
wife  of  Oaator. 

iLEacAOXES,  Ilkqcaonenmes,    or  Illusgavo 
KCMiii8»  a  people  in  Hispania  Tarraoonensis,  on 
the  weatem  eoatt,  between  tbe  Ibfirut  and  Hons 
Idubddft.    nuir  chief  town  was  Dertosa. 

Ijjceoa  (now  JLerida)^  a  town  of  tbe  llergdtet 
in  Hitpania  Tarraeooeosis,  situated  on  a  bagfat 
above  tbe  River  Sicoris  (n  jw  S^gre),  whidi  was 
here  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge.  It  was  after* 
wartl  a  Roman  colony,  but  iu  tbe  time  of  Au- 
Bonius  had  ccaseil  U>  be  a  place  of  importance. 
It  was  here  that  Africanns  aud  Petreius,  tbe  le- 
gates of  Pompey,  were  defeated  by  Csesar  (B.O. 

jLERG^Ttls,  a  people  m  Hispania  TarnuMOan 
aii»  between  tbe  Iberus  aud  the  Pyrenees 

IiXs  or  Rbba  8iL?iA.   Vid.  RomriM. 

Ilici  or  Ir.i.IcK  (idw  Elche).  a  town  of  tbs 
i  Cuotestanti,  on  tbe  eastern  coast  of  Hispania 
Tarraoonensta,  on  the  road  iirom  Carthago  Nova 
to  Valentia,  was  a  colonia  immunis.  The  mod- 
em Jtiiche  lies  at  a  greater  distance  from  the 
eoatt  than  tbe  andent  town. 

lLiB.Nsn,  an  ancient  people  in  SAani.HiA. 

liioxA  (TXtov;?),  daughter  of  Priam  and  Hec- 
uba, wife  of  Polymoestor  or  Polymestor,  king 
of  the  Thraciau  Chersonesus,  to  whom  sbo  bore 
a  son  Deipylus.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Trojan 
war  her  brother  Polydorus  was  iutrusted  to  her 


care,  aud  she  brought  bim  up  as  her 
For  details,  vid.  PoLYDORirs  llioun  was  the 
niimu  of  one  of  tho  tragedies  of  Pacuviua. 
(Hor.,  8al^  il,  8,  61.) 

Ii.TSnevs  (TA(ovfvf).  1.  A  son  of  Niobe,  wham 
Apollo  would  have  liked  to  save,  because  he  a-as 

'  praymg ;  but  the  arrow  was  no  IcoMr  nnckr  tha 
control  of  the  g  'd.    Vid.  XioBK. — 12.  A  Trojan 

t  son  of  Phorbas,  ahuu  in  buttle  by  Peneleus.— 

m 
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ILLTAIOUK. 


lb  OmoT <be  oompaDioDB  of  JEatMt   A.  A  Tm- 

jan  warrior,  slniu  by  Dioiuedea.] 

liirA  (qow  J^ennafior),  a  tuwu  in  Hispauia 
BfBtiea,  on  lira  right  baok  of  the  BaBtia,  whidi 
vras  uavigable  to  tbis  place  with  siuall  veasel& 

[luFULA  {TMnov^y  1.  CaUed  Magna,  a 
eity  of  Uiapaoia  Bntieft.  batwecn  the  men 
Auas  and  lUctis. — 2.  I.  MiNoa  (now  Zqae  di 
RondaX  also  ia  Hispaoia  BffiUca,  beloi^ig  to 
the  district  tif  AetigLj 

Illssl-8  (^Vktaabq  more  rarely  EUmv^X  a 
tmall  liver  in  Attica,  ritea  oo  the  Dorthem 
alujM)  of  Mount  Uynitttua,  rveeivcs  the  brook 
Endanus  uear  the  Lvceum.  outside  the  walls  of 
Athens,  then  flows  through  the  eastern  side  of 
Atheus,  uud  lo««a  itaeif  iu  tbe  marshes  io  the 
Atbeoiao  phun.  The  IIImui  k  now  tnoall^  dry, 
as  its  waters  are  dt  uwti  (tflf  to  supply  the  city. 

iLiTuf  ii^  (KlkiiQvLa)^  also  called  Klithyia,  Ue- 
tfayia,  Eleatho,  tbe  goddeie  of  birth*  who 
came  U)  the  aseistnoce  of  women  in  labor. 
Wbeu  ebe  was  kindly  dUpoaed,  she  furthered 
the  birth;  but  when  riie  was  angry,  she  pro- 
tracted the  labor.  In  the  Iliad  the  IHthyio;  (iu 
tlie  plunil)  nrc  called  the  daughters  of  Uera 
(Juno).  But  in  ihe  Odyssey  and  Heaiod,  and 
in  the  later  poeta  id  geucrul,  there  ia  only  one 
godtK  ss  of  this  name.  Ilithyia  was  the  servant 
of  Il«ra  (Juno),  and  waa  employed  by  the  latter 
to  letard  the  birth  of  Uerculeib  Vtd.  Hlecules. 
The  wor-Iiij)  i.f  Ilitliyia  appears  to  have  been 
first  estabhsUeU  among  the  Doriana  in  Crete, 
where  ahe  was  believed  to  have  been  born  hi  a 
cave  in  the  territory  of  Cnosns.  From  thence 
her  worship  spread  over  Deloa  and  Attioa.  Ac- 
eordin^  to  a  Delian  tradttioo,  Ilithyia  was  not 
bom  in  Crete,  but  had  c«^>rae  to  Delos  from  the 
Hyperboreana,  for  the  purpose  of  fssistiog  Leto 
(Latona).  In  an  ancient  bymn  attributed  to 
Ulen,  which  was  sung  in  Delos,  Ilithyia  was 
called  the  mother  of  Eros  (Love).  It  is  proba- 
ble that  Ilithyia  was  oiiginally  a  goddess  of  tbe 
moon,  and  hence  bceune  identiMd  with  Arte- 
mis or  Diana.  The  moou  was  supposed  to  ex- 
ercise great  iuflueoce  over  growth  iu  general, 
and  cousequeutlv  over  that  of  ohiUno. 

lut  Nf.     Vid.  Proas, 

iLUBKau  (  lAAifeoif).  1.  (Now  Teek),  called 
Trame  or  Twamnt  by  the  Romana,  a  river  m 

Qallia  Narboncnsis,  in  the  t<MTitory  of  the  Sar- 
douea,  rises  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  falls,  after  a 
•hart  coorae,  bto  the  Mare  OaUieom.-- 8.  (Now 
Slm^  a  towu  of  the  Saotooes.  on  the  above- 
meotinncd  river,  at  tbe  foot  of  tlio  Pyrenees, 
was  originally  a  place  of  importance,  but  after- 
ward Mink  iuto  insignificimce.  It  waa  restored 
by  Coustantine,  who  clumged  its  name  into 
UxLBNA,  after  that  of  his  mother,  whence  the 
OMdera  IBbM. 

iLLmmois  or  iLLrrvaoi  (now  Andujar),  an 
important  town  of  tbe  Turduli  in  Uispania  Tar- 
racoueniiid.  situated  oo  a  steep  rook  near  the 
Baetis,  and  oo  the  mad  from  Corduba  to  Cas- 
tulo :  it  waa  destroyed  by  Scipio  B.C.  210,  but 
WM  rebuilt,  and  reeaved  the  nane  of  Fortnn 
Jul  i  urn. 

IllyrIcum  or  Illyris,  more  rarely  luralA 
(rd  '\X>.vput6»  ^Xkvpiq,  'IXXvpta),  included,  io 
its  widest  signification,  all  the  land  west  of 
Macedonia  and  east  of  Italy  and  Rffitia,  extend- 
tay  aontb  ai  fiur  as  Epirus,  and  north  aa  Dsr  aa 


the  valleys  of  tbe  Savua  and  Dravoa.  and  Itm 

junction  of  these  river*  with  tbe  Danube.  Thy 
wide  extt^ut  of  oouotry  was  inhabited  by  nuuet 
0U9  lllyrian  tribea.  all  of  whom  were  mere  ei 
less  barbarous.  They  weie  probably  of  the 
flame  orjgin  aa  tbe  I'hraciaus,  but  sonie  Celts 
were  milled  with  them.  The  eomtry  was  di* 
vided  iuto  two  parts :  1.  Ili.ybis  Uaubara  or 
KoMAMA,  the  Roman  province  of  Jllv&icum,  ex- 
tended ahmg  the  Adr&tie  Sea  from  luly  ( latria), 
from  wllich  it  was  separated  by  the  A  rata,  to 
tbe  River  Drilo,  and  was  bounded  on  the  east 
by  Bfaeedonia  and  Moesia  Su{>erior,  from  which 
it  waa  sepvated  by  the  Drinus,  and  on  the  north 
by  Pannonia,  from  which  it  was  sepnnitcd  by 
the  Druvus.  It  thus  oompr^euded  a  {jort  of 
the  modem  Croatia,  the  whole  of  JMrnatim^  al- 
most the  whole  of  Bosnia,  and  a  part  of  Albania 
It  was  divided  in  ancient  times  into  three  di^ 
tiicta,  according  to  the  tribea  by  wliidi  it  wia 
inhabited :  lapydia,  the  interior  of  the  country 
ou  the  north,  £vm  tbe  Arsia  to  tbe  Tedauios 
{vid.  lamii):  Libumia,  along  tbe  eoaat  from 
the  Arsia  to  the  Titius  {yid.  Libcrni)  ;  and 
matia,  south  of  liburuia,  along  the  coast  from 
the  Titiui  to  the  Drila  Vid.  Dalmatia.  Tbe 
Libumians  submitted  at  an  early  time  to  the 
Romans ;  but  it  was  not  till  aft  or  the  eonquest 
of  the  Dalmatians,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  that 
the  entire  country  was  organized  as  a  Roman 
province.  From  thi«  time  the  Illvrians,  and 
especiully  the  Dalmatians,  formed  an  iojportaot 
part  of  toe  Roman  legions.— 9.  luvan  OaASS, 
or  Illyuia  proper,  also  called  Krinrs  XdVA.  ex- 
tended from  the  Driloi,  along  the  Adriatic,  to  the 
Ceraunian  Ifoontaim^  which  separated  it  from 
Epirus  proper :  it  was  bounded  on  tbe  eait  bj 
Maceduuia.  It  thus  embraced  the  great«r  part 
of  the  modem  JkUMCHttL  It  was  a  mountainous 
couutry,  but  possessed  some  fertile  land  on  tbe 
ooast.  Its  principal  rivers  were  the  Aotra,  Ar- 
8US,  Gemusus,  and  pA^frA8u^^.  In  tlie  interior 
was  an  important  hike,  the  Lvchmtis.  On  die 
eoaat  there  were  the  Greek  colonies  of  Epidam- 
nuB,  afterward  DvaauACHJUM,  and  AroujoyiA. 
It  was  at  theae  places  that  the  edebraled  y\m 
Egnatia  commenced,  which  r.m  through  Mace- 
duuia  to  liyxantium.  The  country  waa  inhab- 
ited  by  variooa  tribes  AmrAirm,  Tavlahti^ 
Partium,  DA<ssAa«iJH  Io  early  times  they 
were  troublesome  and  dangerous  neigbbora  to 
die  Maeedoniaa  kings.  They  wer«  aobdued  by 
Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who 
defeat  and  alew  in  battle  their  king  Burdylis, 
B.C.  S6».  After  the  death  of  Alexander 'the 
Great,  most  of  tbe  lllyrian  tribea  recovered 
their  independence.  At  a  later  Ume,  tbe  injury 
which  the  Roman  trade  suffered  from  their  pt- 
raeies  brought  against  them  the  anoa  of  the  r«> 
public.  The  forces  of  their  queen  Teuta  were 
easily  defeated  by  the  Romana,  wi*A  she  was 
obliged  to  purchase  peace  by  the  aarr«ader  cf 
part  of  her  dominions  and  the  payment  of  an 
annual  tribute,  229.  The  accood  llivriao  war 
waa  finfaM  by  the  Romana  witib  the  aaiae  eaea. 
it  was  commenced  by  Demetrius  of  Pli;irt^>s,  vho 
was  guardian  of  Pineua.  tJhe  son  of  Affntn.  but 
he  waa  conquered  by  the  eonral  ifimilira  P<io- 
lus,  219  Piueus  was  succeeded  bv  Ple'iratuc, 
who  cultivated  friendly  relations  witli  the  Ro- 
His  son  Geutius  £ormed  an  albui09» 
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«ith  fmtm,  kio;  of  llMedoDia.  ngainst 
fione;  baft  be  was  conquered  by  tbe  pi  ustor 

L  Ajiieius,  io  the  Rame  year  as  Perseus,  16S; 
vbereupoo  lilyrio,  as  well  as  MaceiloDUi,  bo 
•MM  MNgflOft  to  Rome.  In  the  new  division  of 
the  empire  uikKt  Constntitine,  lllyriciim  form- 
ed 0Q«  uf  the  great  provinces  uf  thu  empire.  It 
WIS  divided  into  lumocx  Occioentale,  which 
iDcl'.:dt(i  lllyricum  proper,  PannoDia,  aud  Nori- 
som,  sod  Iu.yuouM  Orikxtauc,  which  compre- 
hmM  DmK  HoBiia.  Mie^donii,  and  llirtoe. 

Ii7s  ('I?  or).  1.  Son  of  Dardanus  by  BaloA, 
As  dsiu;hter  of  Teucer.  Has  died  without  ia- 
MM, andleft hu  IdDgdoin  to  Us brottior,  Brielip 
tbooius. — 2.  SoQ  of  Tros  and  CuUirrhoe,  gnind- 
soo  of  Cnchthoiiiua,  and  great-miudsoa  of  Dar- 
dnos;  whiAoe  he  is  oUled  Xhtrdaniiea.  He 
VM  the  fstber  of  Laomedoo  and  the  grandfather 
of  Priam.  He  was  believed  to  be  the  founder 
oi  liiun,  which  wais  td&o  cjiUed  Troy,  after  his 
frtfasr.  Jupiter  (Zeus)  gave  him  the  palladium, 
a  itatue  of  three  cubits  high,  with  its  feet  close 
blether,  holding  a  spear  iu  its  right  hand,  and  a 
dteffb  its  left»  and  promiaed  Uiat  as  long  as 
it  remained  fli  Troy,  the  city  ebould  be  safe. 
The  (omb  of  lias  was  shown  iu  the  neighbor- 
kaodof  IVoy^— 3.  Son  off  Utmvnm,  Mid  gnuid- 
HB «f  Ja»<jn  and  Medea.  He  lived  at  Kphyra, 
bitVMD  £lis  and'^Olympia ;  and  when  Ulysses 
«Httt»1ttiiito  fetditlM  poiMa  fbrlnsftnowst 
Jhinfused  it,  from  fear  of  the  Tengeance  of 
Ibt  godfl.--[4.  A  lAtio  warrior,  alaia  bjr  Pallas, 
SOQ  of  Evaoder.] 

ILTA.      VUL  JStHAUA. 

IltItes.  a  peonle  in  Uguria,  Sooth  of  tbo  Po, 
ia  the  modern  Jlont/crrat. 

Imachaka  ( Imacharensis :  now  Mctecara),  a 
torn  in  Sicily,  in  the  llerajun  Mountains. 

[lMAxuK>Tiu*i,  king  of  the  Triuobantes,  slain 
by  Caasirehiuaus^] 

[Iino.v,  a  laitin  warrior,  whom  Halesus  pro- 
tscUd  when  attacked  by  PalUs,  son  of  Evanaer.J 

ImXob  (rd  'Ifutov  2porX  the  name  of  a  great 
■fUBtaiii  rau^c  of  Asia,  i<^  ou>^  nf  those  terms 
vtMbtbe  ancient  geographers  appear  to  have 
iodsfinitely,  mr  want  of  ozaet  knowledgo. 

h  its  most  definite  applicatinri,  it  appears  to 
BMAo  the  western  part  of  the  J^tmo/^o, between 
tbs  Psropamisus  and  tibe  BaBodi  Moates ;  Init 
vbaa  it  is  applied  to  some  great  chain,  extend- 
iag  much  further  to  the  north,  and  dividing 
Si^thid  into  two  parts,  Scythia  intra  Imaum 
■ad  Seythia  asira  Imaiim.  it  must  eithar  be  uo- 
<l«r»t«H>l  to  mean  the  mo(l»!rn  Mous*<»tr  or  Al- 
(si  Mountains,  or  else  some  imaginary  nmge, 
vUlli  «nooi  Im  idaotified  with  vuf  aetoaUy 
casting  mountains. 

Ixaalaua  {^\u6paaoi),  a  river  io  the  island  of 
8MMi%  fermarly  aaUed  PartbaniiM,  flowing  into 
tfce  «?a  not  far  from  the  city  of  Samos.  The 
stlsbrated  temple  of  Juno  (Uera)  TUpouiv) 
And  near  it,  and  it  gave  the  e^hat  of  Imbra- 
lis  both  to  Juno  (Uera)  and  to  DiAua  (Artemis). 
.(Imb&ius  ('I^6piOf),  son  of  Mentor  of  Pedasus 
ii  Caria,  married  an  illegitimate  daughter  of 
l^iam  (named  Medesiuaste),  and  aided  Prism 
•fsiri«t  the  Greeks  :  he  wa»  slain  by  Teuce  ] 

liiBaoH  ('Iu6pof  :  'IfiCpiof  :  now  Embro  or  Im- 
Itm).  an  island  in  the  north  of  the  x-Egenn  l3ea, 
ai&r  ih.  ThnioLin  Chers^ncRtiB,  about  eighteen 
Miles  toulheast  of  Samothrace,  and  about  twen- 


ty-two iiortbaaat  of  Lemnoa.  It  fa  about  twea 

ty-five  miles  in  circumference,  and  id  billY,  bui 
contains  many  fertile  valleys.  Imbros,  like  ths 
neighboring  island  of  Samothrace,  was  in  <tti> 
dent  times  one  of  the  ebief  seat*  of  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Cabiri  and  Mcrmiry  (Hermes).  There 
was  a  town  of  the  same  name  on  the  unst  of 
the  island,  of  which  tharo  are  atQl  atHne  ruinn 

I.v.XcHia  {'Ivax'tr).  a  surname  of  To,  the  daugh- 
ter of  loachus.  The  goddess  Isis  is  also  called 
Inadtit,  because  she  was  identified  with  Io; 
and  sometimes  Inaekit  is  used  as  synonymous 
with  an  Argive  or  Greek  woman.  Inackidtt  in 
flio  tame  way  waa  used  aa  a  fiaine  of  Epaphut, 
a  grands^m  of  Inachus,  and  also  of  Pcreous,  be- 
cause he  was  bom  at  Argos,  the  city  of  Inachus. 

InXchus  i^vaxo^),  son  of  Ocean  us  and  Tethys, 
and  father  of  Pborooeus  and  .^Bgialeus,  to  whom 
others  mid  To,  Argus  Panoptes,  and  Phegeus  or 
Pegeua.  Ue  was  the  first  king  and  the  most 
aneient  hero  of  Arg«»,  whence  the  country  is 
frequently  called  the  laud  of  Iimchii^ ;  runi  he 
is  sold  to  have  ^iven  his  name  to  the  Kiver  ina- 
chus. Tlie  ancients  made  stveral  attempCa  to 
explain  the  stories  about  Inachus :  sometimes 
they  looked  upon  him  as  a  native  of  Argos,  who, 
al^ar  tiia  flood  of  DeneaKon,  led  Ihe  Argivea 
from  the  mountains  into  the  plains  ;  nnd  t^itnie- 
times  tbej  regarded  him  as  the  leader  of  an 
Egyptian  or  lilmui  oolooy,  whidi  aettlad  oo 
the  banks  of  the  uiachus. 

IxACHUs  {'Ivaxot).  1.  (Now  PlaniUa  or  Zer*a\ 
the  chief  river  in  Arsolia,  rises  in  the  mountain 
Lyrceus,  on  the  bordera  of  Arcadia,  flows  in  a 
southeasterly  direction,  receives  near  Argos  the 
Charadrus,  and  fall*  into  the  Sinus  Argolicus 
aonth  of  Argos. — 2.  [Now  Krikeli,  or,  aooording 
to  Leake,  Arin<lhn],  a  river  in  Ac.imania,  which 
rises  io  Mount  Lacmon,  iu  the  range  of  Piodus, 
and  fiiUa  into  the  Achelooa. 

InXrTme.    Vid.  iExABiA. 

Ihaaos  ('Ivupuc,  occasionally  'Ivapof),  son  of 
Pfeammitiehni,  a  ddef  of  aoino  Ubyan  tribea 
to  the  west  of  Egypt,  oomnunrcd  hostilitit^s 
against  the  Persians,  which  ended  iu  a  revolt  of 
the  whole  of  Egypt.  B.O.  461.  In  460  Inaroa 
called  in  the  Athenians,  who.  with  a  fleet  of 
two  hundred  galleys,  were  then  off  Cyprus  :  the 
ships  sailed  up  to  Memphis,  and,  occupying  two 
parte  of  tha  town,  bo!fi<Yr(-d  the  third.   In  tha 
same  year  Tnnros  defeuteil  the  Persians  in  a 
great  battle,  io  which  Achffimencs,  the  brother 
^  of  tiia  kfaff  AitaaMixaa,  waa  slain.   But  a  new 
army,  im'Ter  a  new  commander,  Megabyzus, 
I  was  more  successful.    l*he  Egyptians  and  their 
alliea  were  defeated ;  and  Inufoa  waa  taken  fay 
j  treachery  and  crucified,  456. 
I    IndIa  {h  'Mia:  'Ivdog,  Indus)  waa  a  name 
I  nsed  by  the  Graaha  and  Romana,  moeh  aa  tiia 
'  modern  term  Kast  Indies,  t«J  describe  the  whole 
of  the  southeast  part  of  Asia,  to  the  east,  south, 
and  aontheaat  of  the  great  raogea  of  monntMoa 
now  called  the  Snliman  and  Ilxmalaya  Mount- 
tun*,  indudiitf  the  two  peninsulas  of  HindM- 
tan^  and  of  Smrmah,  Ooehin-Chitut^  8iam,  and 
Malacca,  and  also  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Ar- 
chipflago.    There  is  am^ile  evidecce  that  com- 
mercial intercourse  was  carried  on^  from  a  very 
early  time,  between  the  western  coast  of  Hindus- 
tan find  the  western  parts  of  Asia,  by  the  way  of 
the  Persian  QttU  the  £u|>hrate8,  and  across  the 
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Syrian  HeterC  to  PhaBBida,  and  alio  try  way 

of  tlie  Ri  d  Sea  ami  liiuni.'ca,  both  to  Kgvpt  and 
to  ^jMBiuc)Ai  aod  60  OD  from  PlKciiioia  to  Asia 
Minor  aihl  Borope.  Hie  direct  ucquuiutimce 
of  the  weatern  autioDS  with  Iiulia  dates  from 
the  reign  of  Darius,  the  sou  uf  Uyfttasi>efl|  who 
addet^to  the  Persian  empire  a  part  of  ita  north- 
West  regions,  perhaps  only  as  far  as  the  Indus,  j 
coi  tainly  not  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Put^b  ; 
and  tlie  slight  knowledge  of  the  country  tliua 
obtaioed  by  the  Persians  was  conveyed  to  the  I 
OrcekB  tJirough  the  inquiries  of  triivoUers,  es- 
paciaUy  llerodotuis  aud  afterward  by  tliose 
Greeks  who  resided  for  tome  time  in  Ibe  Per- 
sian empire,  sych  as  Ctesias,  who  wrote  a  spe- 
cial work  OQ  ludia  Viv&iKu),  The  expeditioo  of 
Alkzaitdkb  into  Inaia  first  brongbt  the  Qreeks 
into  actual  contact  with  the  eountiy  ;  but  the 
conijuests  of  Alexander  only  extended  wiUiio 
Snnde  and  the  Pu^fob,  ae  for  m  the  River  Ht* 
ruASis,  down  which  be  sailed  into  the  Indus, 
and  down  the  Indus  to  the  eoa.  The  Greek 
king  of  Syria,  Scdeucus  Nicntor,  crossed  the 
Hyphasis,  and  made  war  witli  the  Prasii,  a  peo- 
ple dwellint,'  <>\)  the  brinks  of  the  upper  Ganges, 
to  whom  he  afterward  gent  ainb;i^sador9,  na- 
med Hegaatbeoes  nnd  Daimailuis,  who  lived 
fi»r  several  y^-ars  at  Palibothni,  the  capital  of 
the  Pnisii,  aud  had  thus  the  opportunity  of  ob 
taioiog  mueh  information  respecting  the  parts 
of  India  about  the  Oaii^es.  Mceasthones  com- 
poeed  a  work  on  iodia,  which  appears  to  Imve 
beeo  the  chief  source  of  all  the  accurate  in> 
forn)ati<iti  eoutaiued  in  th?  works  <if  later  writ- 
ers. After  the  death  of  Seleucu^  2«icator,  fi.C. 
281,  the  direct  intereourae  of  the  Western  na- 
tious  with  India,  except  in  the  way  of  com- 
merce, ceased  almost  entirely ;  aud  whatever 
new  information  the  later  writers  obtaioed  was 
often  very  erroneous.  Meanwhile,  the  founda- 
tion of  Alexandrea  had  crtutcd  an  extensive 
commerce  between  India  and  the  West,  by  way 
of  tbe  Indian  Ocean,  the  Red  Sea,  and  Egypt, 
which  made  the  CIrci  ks  l)elter  nccjuaiiited  with 
the  wc&tcm  coast  of  the  peuiusula,  aud  extended 
their  knowledge  further  into  the  Eastera  seas ; 
but  the  iiiforniadfiri  tliey  thus  obtained  of  the 
eouutties  beyi>ud  Cape  C'omorin  was  extremely 
▼ague  and  scanty.  Another  efaanoel  of  inform- 
ation, however,  was  opened,  during  this  period, 
bv  the  establishment  of  the  Greek  kingdom  of 
Bactria,  to  which  a  considerable  part  of  North- 
ern India  appears  to  have  been  subject,  The 
later  geoif^rapherB  made  two  great  divisions  of 
India,  whidi  are  separated  by  the  Ganges,  and 
are  called  India  intra  Oaogem  and  India  extra 
Gangom,  tbe  former  including  tlie  peninsula  of 
Jlinduttan,  the  latter  the  Burmete  peuiusula. 
Tlicy  were  acquainted  with  the  division  uf  the 
people  of  Hindustaji  into  cai<te.s  of  which  they 
enumerate  seven.  It  is  tiot  ucces&ary,  for  our 
object^  to  mention  the  otlier  particuUirs  which 
Ihey  relate  conceniiu;^  India  and  its  people. 

IndibIus  and  MandonIus,  two  brothers,  and 
dilets  of  the  Spaiush  tribe  of  the  llei^etes,  who 
played  an  important  part  in  the  war  between 
the  Romans  and  Carthaginians  in  Spain  during 
tbe  second  Pnnio  war.  For  some  years,  they 
were  faithful  allies  of  the  Carthaginians;  but 
in  ooosequence  of  the  generous  treatment 
vldth  tibe  wife  of  Handonina  and  Oe  daiM^rtora 
394 


oi  Indibilis  received  from  P.  Sdpio  when  tbsy 

foil  into  liis  hands,  tlie  two  brothers  deserted 
the  Carthaginian  cause,  and  joined  Scbio  is 
209  with  all  tbe  Ibreea  of  their  nation.  Mb 
206,  the  illness  an<l  reported  death  of  Scipio 

Svo  them  hopes  of  sliaking  otT  the  yoke  of 
ime,  and  tbey  exdted  a  general  revolt  od 
only  amon;;  their  own  subjects,  but  the  Deigh> 
boring  Celiibeiian  tiibea  also.  They  were 
featedby  Scipio,  and  upon  sueing  for  furgiveDm 
were  pardoned.  But  when  SeipiirUlt  Spain  is 
the  next  year  (205).  they  again  revoltp<l.  Tli? 
lUimau  generals  whom  Seipio  had  leA  in  Spaa 
forthwith  marched  against  tham;  lodibflisiil 
slain  in  batllo,  and  Mandonitii  was  takcisoN 
afterward  aud  put  to  death. 

IwmofTAB  or  ImmcraB,  a  people  in  tIi«nor<b> 
east  corner  of  Hi«pnnia  1  arraconenjis.  close 
upon  the  Pyrenees.   Their  chief  town  was  £h* 

FORIUll. 

IsDicus  OckXnus.    Viii  Erythr^ecm  Ma«i. 

iNmcina,  the  name  of  those  iodigeooos 
gods  and  beroea  at  Rome,  who  once  lived  oo 
earth  as  moitals,  and  were  worehipped  after 
their  death  as  gods,  such  na  ^aniis,  Picot, 
Fauuus,  .^neas,  Evander,  Hercules,  Lutioue, 
Romulus^  and  Othei-s.  Thus  iEoeas.  after  his 
disappeanoiae  on  the  banks  of  the  Nun,icu.\ 
became  a  deu$  Jndigi  t,  pater  Indiget,  or  Jupiter 
Indige*:  and  in  like  manner,  RomultM  bseinw 
Quirinus,  and  Latinus  Jtipttrr  Latiarit.  Ths 
lodigetes  are  frequeniiy  mentiont^d  together 
with  tha  uurea  ana  Penates ;  and  maa^  wrilsn 
connect  the  ludigctcs  with  those  divmilies  to 
whom  a  share  in  tbe  ibundotion  of  the  Istin 
and  Roman  state  ia  ueribed,  sodi  as  lin% 
\'euu8,  Vesta,  <te. 

iNULaor  fcilNDDS  ('ivddf  :  now  Indus,  Sind),  a 
ffretit  riTcr  of  India,  rises  in  the  tnble^land  of 
l^ibel,  north  of  the  Himuiaya  &^ountllil>^  floors 
nearly  parallel  to  the  greot  bend  of  tlust  chnin 
on  its  northern  side,  till  it  breaks  through  iLe 
ohain  u  little  east  of  Aticek,  in  the  northvMt 
corner  of  the  Punjab,  and  then  flows  Koutbireit 
through  the  great  plain  of  tlie  Punjab  into  the 
Ei^thrtDum  Mare  (now  Mtum  OmoH},  wIM 
it  entem  by  several  niouthi,  two  according  to 
the  earlier  Greek  writers,  six  according  to  tba 
later.   Ita  chief  tributaries  are  the  Ooph'-o  (oov 
CaiuA,  which  enters  it  from  the  nnith wests! 
I  AUockf  aud  the  Acesines  on  the  east  side.  VUL 
I  HTPBAiia.  Idke  the  Nile^  tiie  Indus  oveHkm 
its  banka»  but  with  a  much  less  fertilizing  tt> 
I  suit,  as  tbe  country  about  its  lover  ooaiss  is 
'for  die  most  part  a  sandy  desert,  and  (beds* 
posit  it  brings  down  is  much  less  rich  than  that 
of  the  Nile.    Tlio  orronoons  notions  of  the  esriy 
i  Greeks  respecting  Uie  eiiuuection  between  W 
!  southeastern  parts  of  the  continents  of  Afries 
j  and  Asia,  led  to  a  confusion  between  the  Indus 
aud  the  Nile  ;  but  this  and  other  mistakes  vers 
corrected  by  the  voyage  of  Alexander's  issl 
down  the  ilvphasis  and  the  Iiidu-i.    The  an 
cieut  name  oi^  India  was  derived  from  the  as- 
'  tive  name  of  the  Indus  (now  Si$»i). 
I     Ixnua  ('Iv(5tlf :   now  Dollainon-Chai),  a  flOQ* 
Isiderable  river  of  Asia  Minor,  rising  in  lbs 
{ soathwest  of  Pbrygia,  and  flowing  thiooi^  lbs 
district  of  Cibyratis  and  the  southeastern  corner 
of  Caria  into  the  Meditsnaucan,  opposits  ts 
Bhodca. 
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Ivmmojclscs  or  IirpocnnilBiiii^  om  of  the 
leading  cbi«f«  o(  the  Trcrin  in  UauL  Aa  he 
vM  oppoted  U>  Um  RtHDJus,  Caesar  induced 
the  leading  men  of  Um  natioo  to  side  with  Cin- 
^etorix.  the  ^  ni-iti  law  but  riral  of  Lidatiomanu, 
64.  indutiomaraa,  in  oooMqu«Doe,  took  up 
turn  asaiait  tiie  Robuum,  hat  wm  defwtad  and 
tlaio  bv  Labicuus. 

Ijoha.    Vid.  A:tsa,No,2. 

bviu,  the  {,'(h1s  of  the  Kether  WoM,  in 
cooLradistiDctioD  from  tbt  Bttp^ri,  or  the  gods 
of  heaven.  In  Greek  the  Inferi  are  coUeu  oi 
gtfrbi,  ol  x^vviot,  ol  irrd  yaiav,  ol  hepde,  or  o{ 
i-t\rp6c  dcoi ;  and  the  Superi,  ol  uvu,  viraToi 
aod  oipdvtM.  but  the  word  Inferi  it  al«o  fre- 
oueiitly  used  to  dengnvto  the  dead,  in  oootni> 
oiAtinctiou  from  those  living  upon  the  p.irth  ;  ?o 
that  apud  in/trot  ia  equiraLent  to  "  in  liadea," 
er  *la  dw  fewer  wwid.^    Hie  laferi  fherelbre 

Onmpriao  all  th«  inhabitant?  nf  the  lower  world, 
the  gods,  viz^  Hades  or  I'luto,  bis  wife  Perse- 
piioae  (Proserpina),  the  Brioorea  or  Ftariet,  and 
others,  as  well  as  the  ^fMils  nf  dcparf  ed  men.  The 
gods  of  the  lower  world  are  treated  uf  iu  separate 
■rticiijs. 

hwiai  M  Mark.    Vid  TyRBtiExirM  Mark. 

Iiie^vu.\ut.    Vid.  GxaMA.*tiA,  p.  827,  a. 

Iraaoin,  a  people  in  lignria,  on  tfie  ooaat, 
Vhoseduef  town  was  Albium  I.vgai'm'm. 

[hKdbu  (now  Avranchet),  a  town  of  the  Ab- 
tiwatai  b  GMBa  Loeduoeosis.] 

iiOE?<frs.  one  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  wasg^Y- 
MOT  of  Pannonia  when  \'alerian  set  out  upon 
til  campaign  agiunst  the  Persians,  A.D.  258.  He 
■tsuined  the  purple  in  his  provinoe^  bttt  waa  de- 
festeil  and  »liua  by  Qallicuua. 

[Ingi  iomkrus,  brother  of  Sigimer  and  of  Ar- 
naiuiu* ;  lit-  bad  been  th<'  adherent  of  Rome, 
but  atlcrward  joined  tlie  party  of  Armiiiius. 
After  haria^  servad  for  aome  time  with  them, 
«ivy  (if  fill-  fame  or  powor  of  Arminius  le<l  hiiu 
to  abandon  the  cause  of  the  Cberuscaus  :  nt  the 
bead  of  his  clients  he  deserted  to  tlie  Siievians, 
witljwhoni  he  was  def<-!itcd  by  Anniiiius.] 

Ixo  ^'ivw ).  daughter  of  Cadmus  oud  lianno- 
lia,  and  wife  of  AthanuuL    For  datam  wid, 

ArBAXAg. 

Ixdvs.  a  uurnu  both  of  Meliocrtea  and  of  Pala;- 
■Mk  htaaaee  they  were  the  suns  uf  Ino^ 

l58injRKs,  II  Gallic  ponplo,  who  crossed  the 
^pa,  aod  settled  in  CialiiH  Troospadoua,  in  the 
aorth  of  Italy.  Their  chief  town  waa  Miaio- 
umm.  Next  to  the  i^>ii.  they  wore  the  most 
powerful  and  warlike  of  the  GaUio  tribes  in  Cisal- 
pine GauL  They  ware  oooquered  by  the  Romans 
•bortly  before  tha  oomiiMmenMnt  of  the  aeeond 
Punic  war. 

IitTAPHmrai  ('{vra^rpvT}^),  one  of  the  seven 
Moipirators  against  the  two  Magi  in  Persia, 
EC.  5  2 '2.  Me  was  afterward  put  to  death  by 
Dariue^  % 

lariMiiii,  a  people  in  Liguria,  on  the  ooastt 
whose  ehief  town  was  ALsnm  IimifKLiinr. 

Intkramna  ( Iiiteramnas).  the  name  of  sev- 
eral towns  in  Italy,  eo  called  from  their  lying 
Wtveeo  two  itreami.  1.  (Now  TWim),  anian* 
cieot  municiptum  in  Umbria.  situated  on  the 
Kar,  and  surrounded  by  a  oanal  flowii^  into 
ddi  rirer,  wbenoe  fta  inhabftai^  were  oalled 
Interamnate^  y,irt>.<.  It  was  the  birth-phice  of 
Um  historian  '{'acituSk  m  well  as  of  the  emperor 


of  the  same  name. — 2.  A  Uiwn  in  Latiun:,  on 
the  Via  Latino,  and  at  the  junction  of  the 
sinus  with  the  Liris,  whence  its  inhabitants  are 
called  Inttramnates  Lirinatet.  It  waa  made  a 
Roman  cobny  BwO.  81^  bat  anbaeqiNnily  anok 
into  insignifiocneei. 

ImsaoATfA  an  important  town  of  the  Yacoei 
in  fliapoQia  Tarracooemi^  CO  dw  IMd  bvtuk  Am 
tttriea  to  Cmaraugusta. 

IirmoISA  or  PkraA  PxaTUBA,  a  town  in  Um 
bria,  to  called  because  a  road  was  here  cut 
throt^h  the  rocka  by  order  of  Vespasiaa  An 
andant  inocriplioii  on  the  spot  ttiU  oommem^ 
orates  this  work. 

JUmujicM  Mau,  the  JiedUerraiuan  SeOf  ax- 
tended  on  the  weit  fimn  the  Straiti  of  Heroa> 
lofj,  which  separated  it  from  tlie  Atiantie,  to 
the  coasts  of  oyria  and  Asia  Minor  <m  the  east 
In  tbm  northout  it  waa  naually  supposed  to 
terminate  at  the  Hollies jxmt.  From  the  Straits 
of  Hercules  to  the  furthest  shores  of  Syria  it  is 
two  tiMMttBod  milea  in  length;  and,  lodndiqg 
the  islands,  it  occupies  an  area  of  seven  hun- 
dred and  thirty-four  thousand  square  mileik  It 
was  called  by  tbe  Romana  Jf«v« /nfennan  or 
Intettinum  ;  by  the  Greeks,  7  lau  •&u7.aTTa  or  7 
hrdf  t^aXarro,  or  more  ful^,  9  ivrd;  'ti^xucAfi- 
tn>  onyAdv  ^dXorra,  and  by  Herodotna 
^il7.aTTa  ;  and  from  its  washing  the  coasts  Ix^th 
of  Greece  and  Italy,  it  was  also  called  both  bj 
Oreelu  and  Romans  Ottr  8m  ^fteripa  4hSSMr 
ra,  i}  Kad'  iiudr  ^/t?.aTra,  .)fare  Xotirum).  Th« 
term  Mare  MedtUrraiuuin  ia  not  used  by  the 
best  classical  writers,  and  occurs  first  in  Soli* 
nus.  Most  of  the  ancients  believed  tliut  the 
Mediterranean  received  its  waters  from  the  At 
lautic,  and  poured  them  through  tbe  Hellespont 
and  the  Pro[x)iitis  into  the  Euxiuc;  but  othen^ 
on  the  coutiary,  maintained  that  the  watera 
came  from  the  Euxino  into  the  Mediterruneun. 
T!:e  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tidi»  are  jieroi'j)tib!<'  ifi 
only  a  few  parts  of  the  Medilt'rraucau,  such  sis  iu 
the  Syrtes  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  in  the  Adriatic^ 
dfc.  Tlic  dirtt-rent  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  are 
called  by  ditfereut  names,  which  are  spokou  ol  iu 
aaparata  artialia.  Vid.  MAaa  TramH  r.num  or  Is- 
rKBDU,  Adria  nr  M.  Anat  \Ticui(  mt  M.  SvfWOtt 
M.  81CUI.UM,  M.  j]Lisjt.\.H.,  <kc. 

[IxTEaooasA  (now  Jntrodoco),  a  town  of  thi 
Sabbes  in  tlie  interior  of  Samnium.] 

I>fTOX8D8,  the  Uushoru,  a  surname  of  Apoll* 
and  Bacchus,  in  allusion  to  the  cleni:d  vuiitb  of 
these  gods,  since  the  Greek  youths  allovvi  d  theil 
hair  to  grow  until  they  attained  manhood. 

Inui  Castrum.    ri(il  CAsrauu,  No.  1. 

Iviaou  ('IwKOV  or  -of  :  'IvvkIvo^  :  now  Cald/t 
Bdtoia  f),  a  small  town  in  the  south  of  Sicily,  not 
far  from  Sclinus,  on  the  River  Hypsas. 

lo  ('lu).  daughter  of  loachus,  tlie  first  king 
of  Argos,  or,  according  to  others,  of  lasus  or 
Pireu.  Jupiter  (Zous)  loved  le,  but.  on  account 
of  Juno's  (Hera)  jealousy,  he  metamorphosed 
her  into  a  white  heifer.  The  goddess,  whc 
wii-^  awrifK  of  the  change,  obtained  the  heifet 
from  Jupiter  (Zeus),  uud  placed  her  under  the 
care  of  Argus  Panoptes;  hot  Jupiter  (2eus) 
sent  Mercury  (Ilermos)  to  slay  Argua  and  de- 
liver la  Vid,  Argvs.  Juno  (Hera)  then  tor 
mcnted  lo  with  a  gad-flv.  and  iron  her  in  a 
state  (.f  pliit-nsy  tVom  land  to  land  over  the 
whole  earth,  until  at  leMgth  she  found  Ket  «o 
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at  the  period  of  his  last  illoeM.  TboMViftn 

who  adopt  tho  idea  of  the  king  bavini;  bwa 
poiBOQed,  represeot  loUas  as  the  penoo  vbo  le* 
tuall^  admiiuBterad  tlie  fiitel  tinmtht,,  t  Qf  B> 
thyoia,  a  writer  on  matMlft  oudiaai  flpnAidii 
the  third  ceotury  B.G. 

loM  ('luv).  1.  Tin  fidndotiB  9Mmat  oftbe 
Ionian.1,  is  dcscrihod  as  tho  son  of  Apollo  W 
Creusa,  the  daughter  of  £rechtb«u8  aod  wii« 
of  Xntbot.    The  nort  oalebr»t«d  story  sboct 


the  hanks  of  the  Xile.  Here  she  recovered  her 
original  foiin,  and  bore  a  son  to  Jupiter  (Zeus) 
called  Epaphus.  Vid.  Epavuva.  This  is  the 
oocnmoo  stoiy,  ubieh  appears  to  be  very  an- 
cient, since  Homer  constiuitlv  ij^ives  the  epithet 
of  Argi])hunt(8  (the  slayer  of  Ai^us)  to  Mercury 
(Hermes).  The  waoderioga  of  lb  very 
celohratetl  in  :mti(]t!ity.  and  were  extended  and 
uubdiuihcd  with  the  increase  of  geographicai 

koowlodgt.  Of  theio  tbero  it  a  ftiB  aoaotut  in   ^ 

the  Prometheus  of  iEschylus.  Tho  Bosporus  loo  is  tlie  one  which  forms  the  subject  of  die 
b  taid  to  have^  derived  its  name  from  her  swim- 1  /on  of  Euripides.  Apollu  had  visited  Crtuia  is 
niing-  aeron  it  Accordii^  to  some  traditions  J  a  cave  below  the  Ti  opyiiea,  at  Aiheasiaad 
lo  married  TcKMronus,  kitig  of  P^ypt,  and  was  i  when  (dia  gave  birth  to  a  MO,  die  «qKMMi' lii 
afterward  identified  with  Isis.  The  legend  of  j  in  the  same  cave.  The  g^d,  however,  had 
lo  i«  diflBealt  to  explain.  It  appea;-^  that  lo  child  conveyed  to  Delphi,  where  he  was 
wae  identical  with  tlie  lauoo,  which  is  prob-  cated  by  a  prieeteea  Sone  time  aftenmd 
ably  ^i^ifii'd  by  her  being  represented  as  a  wo-  Xutliua  and  Ureusa  came  to  consult  tlie  oracle 
man,  with  the  horns  of  a  heifer.  Her  connection  i  about  the  meaos  of  obtaioiiK  an  beic  Tbej 
with  Egypt  eeenie  to  be  an  bTentioo  ef  htor  |  received  for  aaewer  that  thefirat  hnnw  bd^ 
times,  niu!  was  jimluibly  suggested  by  tlic  resem-  which  Xuthus  met  on  loaviog  the  temple  shocid 
blance  which  wu^  fi>uud  to  exist  betweeo  the  Ar- 1  ^  his  soa  Xuthus  met  I(mi,  and  ackoowledzed 
give  lo  and  the  Egyptito  leia  ^'  *  *         .  -  ~   

15  BATES,  king  of  Lycia.  Fid 

loL.    Vid,  OjUAaxA,  Na  ^ 

loLABtBie.     Vtd.  lOtACS. 


aa  Ub  eon;  bat  Oreosa,  hnagining  him  t« 
be  a  son  of  her  husband  by  a  former  miitrett, 
caused  a  cup  to  be  presented  to  the  youth, 
wliieh  was  tilled  with  the  poisonous  blocid  of  a 


loi-Aus  ('loAaof)  son  of  Iphiclcs  and  Autome-  dragon.    However,  her  olgeot  was  diR'overed 


*»usa.  Iphicles  was  tho  half-brother  of  Hercu 
MSp  and  lolaus  was  the  faithful  companion  and 
eharioteerof  tho  hero.  Vid.  HaaovLxa  He 
assistftd  Hercules  in  slayin;?  the  Tyemamn  Hy- 
dra. After  Hercules  had  instituted  the  Olym- 
pio  games.  IoUiub  woo  the  vietorf  with  the 
horses  of  his  master.  Hercules  sent  him  to 
Sardinia  at  tfic  head  of  his  sons  whom  he  had 
bv  the  daughtera  of  Tlitsnius.  He  introduoed 
civilization  amnnj,'  the  inhabitnuts  of  tliat  island, 
and  was  worshipped  by  them.  From  Sardinia 
he  went  to  Sieify,  and  thea  letamed  to  Hercu- 
les shortly  Ix  fore  the  death  ofUie  latter.  After 
the  death  of  the  hero,  lolaus  was  the  first  who 
offBred  sacrifioes  to  him  as  a  demigod.  Ac- 
cortling  to  Pttusanias,  lolaus  died  in  Sardinia, 
whereas,  according  to  others,  he  was  buried 
in  the  tomb  of  his  grand&ther,  Ampliitryoo. 
Hie  deecen<iant8  in  Sardima  were  called  'Io;ia> 
e?r  and  lolaertM,  Vid  SAnoixiA.  lolaus,  afler 
his  death,  obtained  permission  from  the  «»de 
of  the  nether  world  to  eone  to  the  uninfinfo  of 
the  riiiidifd  of  HorctilciL  He  slew  Ennttbeaub 
and  then  returned  to  the  ehadea 

louna  (IuXkOc,  Ep.  naohiSc,  I>or.  'laJUos: 
']6}.Kioi),  an  ancient  town  in  Hagne«^ia  in  IbeO" 
•rIJi  ftt  the  top  of  the  Pegofjcan  Qulf,  seven 
•tadia  from  the  sea.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  bj  the  mythical  Cretheus,  and  to  have 
been  colonized  by  Minyaus  from  OrclK^menns. !  ed  at  Potnnni 
It  waa  celebrated  in  mytlwlogy  as  the  residence  j  was  a  celebrated 


for  as  Ion,  before  drinking,  poured  out  a  lil»a- 
tion  to  the  gods,  a  pigeon  which  draok  of  it 
died  on  tlie  spot  Creuaa  thereupon  fledtstiM 
altar  of  the  god.  lov  dra^cil  her  awav,  and 
was  on  the  powt  of  killing  her,  when  a'  pneiteM 
interfered,  ezphuned*  the  mystery,  and  Amd 
that  Ion  was  the  son  of  Creusa.  Mother  uad 
•00  thus  became  reooociled,  but  Xuthus  vai 
not  let  btc  the  iceret  Among  the  iohabitiiiti 
of  tho  jEgialus,  i.  the  northern  ecMtof  Fd* 
opoonesus,  who  were  lonians,  there  was  an- 
other tradition  curronL  Xuthus,  when  expelled 
from  Theasalj,  eame  to  the  iEgialus.  After 
his  death  Ion  was  on  the  point  cf  marching 
against  the  iblgialeaus,  when  their  kiog  Seli- 
nus  gave  him  his  daughter  HeMeein  nimMa 
On  tlie  death  of  Seliuus.  Ion  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  and  thus  the  jEffuieum  reeei?ed  the 
name  of  loniao%  and  the  town  of  HeSee  wm 
built  in  honor  of  Ion's  wife.  Other  traditioos 
represent  loo  a*  lung  of  Atbeos  between  the 
reigns  of  RreeMiene  and  Cecrops ;  for  it  ii 
said  that  his  as^i^tancc  was  called  in  hj  the 
Athenians  in  their  war  with  the  KleusioisDa, 
that  he  conquered  Euiuolpus,  and  tbeu  became 
king  of  Athena.  He  there  became  the  father 
of  four  sons,  Oeleon,  iEgicores,  Argades,  and 
Hoples,  whose  names  were  given  to  the  frar 
Athenian  eboMa  After  hie  death  be  ««•  birf> 
Of  Chios,  son  of  Orth'imeDe*, 
tragic  poek    He  went  to 


of  PeUae  and  Jason,  and  aa  the  plaee  from  which  Athene  when  young,aud  there  enjoyed  IbeiMii^ 

the  Argonauts  sailed  in  quest  of  the  golden  ,  of  jEschyius  uud  Ciraon.    The  number  of  hu 


fleece.  At  a  later  time  it  fell  into  deoay,  and  its 
inhabitants  were  removed  to  the  newbboring 
town  of  Demetriafi,  wUeh  wae  fnuded  aj  Dem- 
etrius Foiiorcetes. 

I5lb  (^%n),  daughter  of  Eurytos  of  (KefaiL'a, 
was  btlovod  by  Hercules.  For  detaik^  fjdl  p. 
869,  a.  Afler  the  death  of  Hercules,  she  married 
Ue  BOO  Hyllus. 

loixas  or  IolAus  ('l6>.Xa(  or  'UXaoc).  1.  Son 
of  Antipater,  and  bmther  of  Cassnnder,  king  of 
liacedooia,    He  was  cup-bearer  to  Alexander 


tragedies  is  variously  stated  at  #velve,  thirty, 
and  forty.   We  have  the  titles  and  a  few  frsf* 

ments  of  elevea  loo  also  wrote  other  kinds  of 
poetrv,  and  prose  works  both  in  history  and  phi- 
loeophy.  [The  fragments  of  his  tragedies  SI» 
contained  in  Wagner's  Fragm,  Trog.  Ora*,  p^tt 

-36.] — 3.  Of  Ephcsus,  a  rhapsixlist  in  the  tins 
of  Socrates,  from  whom  one  of  Plato's  disIopM 
is  named. 

loviA  {'luvia  :  lorff)  and  Llyis  (Rom.  poet) 
a  district  oo  the  western  ooast  jfi  Asia  iiioor 
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wmBtA  frsm  the  kdu  QntHa  who  oofaniMd 

it  at  a  time  earlier  than  any  distinct  historical 
mmdi.  Tii«  oayUiical  oceouot  of  '*the  great 
taio  migratfenr  rdatM  that  in  «oi»aqi]«ie0 
of  Uie  di$put«s  between  the  MM  of  Cudmii 
king  of  AtheoA,  about  the  suoeeaaion  to  hia  gov- 
•remeat,  his  younger  sons,  Neleus  and  Andro- 
ilia»  Niolved  to  seek  ft  new  home  beyeml  tbe 
J5g«in  Sea.  Attica  was  at  the  time  overpeo- 
pled by  numerous  exiles,  whom  tbe  great  rev- 
oladoo.'  knoirn  as  the  return  of  the  Heracll- 
dae,"  had  driven  out  of  their  own  states,  the 
ciu«f  of  whom  were  the  loniaos  who  had  been 
apeUed  from  Peiopaoneeoe  by  llie  Dorian  fai> 
raiders.  A  large  portion  of  this  superfluous 
popdatioQ  went  forth  as  Athenian  oolooists, 
mm  the  leedenUp  of  Androehw  and  Ifeleas, 
aidef  other  chieftains  of  other  races,  and  aet- 
tfsd  on  (hat  part  of  the  western  shor^  of  Asia 
Ifiaor.  whidi  ftrmeA  tbe  eoast  of  Lydia  and 
ptrt  of  Carta,  nnd  also  in  the  adjacent  islands 
of  Cbio«  and  Samoa,  and  in  the  Cyclades.  The 
nytbieal  chronology  places  this  great  move- 
iMDt  one  Imdred  and  Ibrty  years  after  the 
Trojan  war,  or  sixty  years  wler  the  return  of 
tbe  Ueraclidie,  that  is,  in  KO.  1060,  or  1044, 
■eeordiog  to  fbe  two  ddef  dntai  inuigbed  for 
tbe  Trojan  war.  Passing  from  mythology  to 
bMofj,  the  earliest  authentic  records  show  us 
AtfsriilMieeof  twelre  great  dties  on  the  abore- 
named  ccast.  <'laiming  to  bo  (though  some  of 
than  coly  partiaUy)  of  Ionic  origin,  and  all 
■fad  mto  oon  eoafederaejr,  similar  to  that  of 
Ifce  twelve  ancient  Ionian  cities  on  the  northern 
•Mst  of  the  Peloponnesus.  The  district  they 
pQMcned  formed  a  narrow  strip  of  ooast»  ex- 
Mdiog  between,  and  aomewliat  beyond,  the 
mouths  of  tho  rirers  Meander  on  the  south, 
lod  Usrmus  on  the  north.  Ilie  names  of  the 
tiihe  eitiee  going  from  south  to  north,  were 
Mnrrrs,  Mrtra,  Prieke,  Samoa  (city  and  ishud), 
Eraescs,  Cou>rHOi^,  LxsKnua,  Taos,  KaTTna^ 
OlBOB  (city  and  iaiand),  OuMfMOaiM,  and  Pno* 
cxi;  the  first  three  on  the  coast  of  Caria, 
(b«  r«st  on  that  of  Lydia.*  the  city  of  Smyrna, 
vUchkj  within  tUa  diatriet,  bnt  waa  of  A»Be 
origin,  was  afterward  (about  B.C.  700)  added 
Is  the  Ionian  ooofederacy.  The  common  sonc- 
tany  of  the  league  was  the  Puuiooium  {naviu- 
•w).  a  sanetnai^  of  Neptune  (Poeeidon)  Heti* 
woiu^  ou  tbe  northern  side  of  the  promontory 
&f  Mvcale,  opposite  to  Samos ;  and  here  was 
beld  the  great  national  assembly  (irav^Yvptf) 
of  the  confederacy,  called  Pnnionia  {-raviuvia  : 
tH  JhcL  of  Aniigy  t,  vX  It  is  very  import- 
■t  to  ofaMTre  (hat  tbe  hahabitanta  of  these 
cities  were  very  far  from  beioi;  (xi^Icsivt-ly 
Md  purely  of  Ionian  desceoi  The  traditions 
«i  tte  original  edkdnlion  and  the  aoooonU 
cf  the  hiatorians  agree  in  representing  them 
"  2^^^  ^7  •  great  mixture,  not  only  of 
BinWne  races,  but  also  of  those  with  the  earlier 
ahahitants,  such  as  Carians,  Leleges,  Lydiana, 
Cntans,  and  Pelasgians;  their  dialects,  Herodo- 
tettpressly  tcUs  us,  were  very  diflferent,  and 
iMil^  all  of  tbem  were  founded  en  the  aites 
«  pre  existing  native  settlements.  The  reli- 
praa  nUs,  also^  whieh  the  Greeks  of  Ionia  ob- 
Mrved,  m  addition  to  their  national  wonlup  of 
xfeptooe  (Poeeidon),  wore  borrowed  in  part 
horn  the  native  oonununitiesj  euob  were  the' 


KUQA. 

twonidp  el  Apolb  DidyuMaue  at  Fremindt 

near  Miletus,  of  Diana  (Artemis)  at  Ephesus, 
and  of  Apollo  Clarius  at  Colophon.  Ail  these 
CMti  point  to  the  eoaelwion  tiiat  the  Greek 
eoloni/ntion  of  this  coast  was  efTeeted,  Dot  by 
one,  but  by  successive  emigrations  firam  different 
states,  but  chiefly  of  the  Ionic  race.  The  cen- 
tral jpositioD  of  this  district,  its  excellent  har- 
bors, and  tho  fertility  of  its  plains,  watered  by 
the  MiBauder,  tbe  Uayster,  uud  iho  llermus^ 
comHned  with  the  ener^etio  character  of  tbe 
Ionian  raoo  to  confer  a  high  degree  of  prosper- 
ity upon  these  cities ;  and  it  was  not  long  betore 
they  began  to  send  forth  coloniea  to  many 
places  on  the  Aores  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  £uxme,and  eveu  to  Greece  itseli  During  the 
rise  of  the  Lydian  empire,  the  eitiee  of  Ionia 
presei  ved  their  indopeudence  until  the  reigu  of 
Ctcasus,  who  subdued  Uiose  on  the  main  ian^ 
but  reUnquidind  Ida  design  of  attackiDg  tbe 
islands.  When  pyrus  had  overthrown  Crcesus, 
he  sent  his  general  Harpagus  to  complete  the 
conquest  of  the  Ionic  Ui-eeks,  B.C.  657.  Under 
the  Persian  rule  they  retained  tbdr  political 
organization,  subject  to  the  government  of  the 
Persian  satraps,  and  of  tyrants  who  were  set  up 
in  single  cities,  but  they  were  required  to  render 
tribute  and  military  service  to  the  king.  In 
B.C.  500  they  revolted  fi-om  Daiius  Hyataspii^ 
nnder  the  leadership  of  HsnjEOa.  tbe  former 
tyrant  of  Miletus,  and  his  brother-in-law  Aais- 
TAGoaAS,  and  sujgported  by  aid  from  tbe  Athe* 
nian&  The  Ionian  army  advanced  as  fiur  aa 
Sardis,  whieh  they  took  and  burned,  but  they 
were  driven  back  to  the  coast,  and  defeated 
near  £phesus,  B.C.  499.  The  re-conquest  of 
Ionia  by  the  Persians  was  completed  fay  tlM 
taking  of  Miletus  in  496,  and  the  louians  were 
compelled  to  furuiiih  Bhips,  and  to  serve  ad  sol- 
diers in  the  two  expeditions  against  Greece. 
After  tho  defeat  of  Xerxes,  the  (5 reeks  earned 
tho  war  to  the  coasts  of  Asia,  and  eifected  the 
liberation  of  Ionia  by  the  Tiolories  of  Uyeale 
(479)  and  of  the  Kurymedon  (469).  In  387  the 
peace  of  Antalcidaa  restored  Ionia  to  Persia; 
and  aftcnr  the  Maeedenian  eonquest,  it  formed 
part,  successively,  of  tbe  kingdom  of  Pergamus, 
and  of  the  Roman  province  of  Asia.  For  the 
history  of  the  several  cities,  see  tho  respective 
artidon  In  no  country  inhabited  by  the  Hel> 
lenic  race,  except  nt  Athens,  were  the  refine- 
ments of  civilixation,  the  arts,  and  literature, 
more  Ughly  cultivated  than  in  Ionia,  llie 
less  energy  and  free  spirit  of  the  Ionic  race, 
the  riches  gained  by  commerce,  and  the  uei^h- 
botbood  of  the  great  seats  of  Asiatie  civiKAtmi^ 
combined  to  advance  with  rapidity  the  intel- 
lectual progress  and  the  social  development  of 
its  people ;  but  these  same  influences,  unchecked 
by  the  rigid  discipline  of  the  Doric  race,  or  the 
simple  earnestness  of  the  JSolic,  imbued  their 
social  life  with  luxury  and  licence,  and  invested 
their  works  of  genius  wilb  the  bnea  of  enebaa^ 
ing  beauty  at  the  expense  of  severe  g<Hxl 
taste  and  earnest  purpose.  Out  of  the  long 
list  of  the  authors  and  artist*  of  Ionia,  we  may 
mention  Mimnermus  of  Colophon,  the  first  poet 
of  the  amatory  el^y;  Anacreon  of  Teos,  w^ 
sang  of  love  and  wine  to  the  musie  of  tbe  lyre* 
Thulefl  of  Miletus,  Anaxagoras  of  Clazomeuit, 
'and  several  other  early  nlulosophers:  the  early 
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•tifmSvil,  Gkdiuua,  Dioovaius,  und  Ut'cnt/r 
all  of  Milfctus;  and,  b  the  fin«;  nrU,  bosuies 
being  the  buine  of  that  exquisitely  beautiful 
ord«r  <rf  srebiteotttrt^  tlw  lunlfl^  uid  possess- 
ing many  of  the  most  nin.;nifi 'ent  temples  in 
the  vtorid,  looia  was  the  n&Ure  oognti^  of 
that  refined  ediool  of  paiotiag,  vliieli  misltd 
the  nnmps  of  Zouxis,  Apelles,  nnd  Parrba- 
siuiL  The  most  flouriehiog  {leriod  ia  the  his- 
torf  of  Tods  b  tiuit  daring  whiA  it  was  subject 
to  Persia;  but  its  prosperity  lasted  till  the 
decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  under  which  its 
cities  were  among  the  chief  resorts  of  the  cel- 
ebrated teachers  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy. 
Tlio  important  place  which  some  of  the  chief 
•itics  oi  louitt  i>ccupy  in  the  early  history  of 
Christianity  is  attested  by  the  Actt'of  the  Apot- 
nnd  the  Epistles  of' St.  Paul  to  the  Ephe- 
aiaos,  aod  of  Sl  John  to  the  eevea  churches  of 
Aria. 

I?>nTltm  Mark  ('lortof  rr^vrof,  'lortny  -i?.ayoc, 
'loviii  ^uXaTTOf  'lovios  iropoc^  &  pAft  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  betveen  Italy  aod  (Greece, 
-was  south  of  the  Adriatie^  and  began  on  the 
west  at  U^'druutum  in  Calabria,  and  on  the  east 
at  Oricus  m  Eptrus,  or  at  the  Ceraiinian  Mount- 
ains. In  more  ancient  times  the  Adriatic  was 
eiAled  'lovior  fivxoc  or  'lortof  koXito^  ;  while  at  a 
later  time  the  louium  Mare  itself  was  included 
in  the  Adriatia  In  its  widest  signification,  the 
Ionium  Mare  inchuled  the  Mare  Siatlum,  Crcii- 
fum,  and  Icarium.  Its  name  was  usually  de- 
rived b^  the  andents  from  the  wanderings  of 
lo,  but  it  was  more  probably  so  called  from  the 
Ionian  colonies,  which  settled  in  Cephollenia 
and  tlM  olher  islands  off  flie  western  coasla  of 
Greece. 

[IOpab,  a  bard  at  the  court  of  Queen  Dido, 
wlib  ii  represented  bj  Virgil  as  singing  at  the 
entertainment  given  by  the  queen  t*>  %neas/| 

Idruox  ('lo^wf).  son  of  Sophocles  by  Nicns- 
trats^  was  a  distinguished  tragic  p^et  He 
Immght  out  tragedies  during  the  life  of  his 
&ther,  aod  was  still  flourishing  B.C.  405,  tin- 
V«ar  in  which  Aristophanes  brought  out  the 
lP\r^f»,  For  the  celebrated  story  of  bb  nndotifol 
charge  against  hi-^  futher,  vid.  SoprtortEs. 

[Io8  ('lof,  now  j.Vio),  a  small  i:ilaud  in  the  clus- 
ter of  the  Sporades,  south  of  Naxoi,iaid  ti»liAT« 
eontaioed  the  tomb  of  Homer.] 

rioxoa  ('lo^of).  son  of  Melanippus,  grandsoo 
«f  TheaeiM,  leader  of  a  eokoj  to  Oaria.] 

[Ipoevs  {'l^c^rX  ^  I^dan  warrior,  alain  hj 
Patroolus.] 

[IvrnKTHkBSK  ('\<^iuvaaaa\  1.  Daugliterof  PftB* 
tu9.  VuL  I'uorrcs. — 2.  Daughter  of  Agamem* 
non  and  Clytasmuestra.  same  as  Iphigexia.] 

Iralas  n<>*"f).  «.  Evadne,  a  daughter  of 
Iphis,  and  wife  of  Capnneus. 

IruicLES,  or  Iphioluh  (*I^/\/;"r,  '\6iK'Koq,  or 
l^tx/ifuf).  1.  Son  of  Amphitiyoii  iiiid  Alcmeoe 
ef  Thebes,  was  one  uiglit  younger  than  his 
half-brother  Hercides.  Ho  was  first  married 
to  Automedusa,  the  daughter  of  Alcathous,  bj 
whom  be  beoaine  the  fiitber  of  lolaM  and  after* 
Wfird  to  the  youngest  daughter  of  Creon.  He 
aecotnpanitid  Ueicules  ou  several  of  his  expedi- 
tious, and  also  took  |)art  b  the  Calydaobn  bnit 
He  f-  ll  in  battle  against  the  sons  of  Hippocooo, 
ar,  Hcoordiog.  to  another  aoeounU  waa  wounded 
io  the  batUa  against  tha  MaUoiiid«bUid  waa  ear- 


:i.Ml  to  Pheacufl,  where  he  died. — 2.  Son  of  1W 
tius  by  Laaphonte,  or  Deidamia,  or  Eut\tLcrai», 
or  Leucinpe.  Ho  took  part  ii;  the  Culyiiooua 
bunt  and  the  expeditioii  of  tfia  Argonsnt&'-lL 
Son  of  Phylacus,  and  grandson  of  Deioo  aod 
Clymene,  or  son  of  Copholos  and  ClTmeoc,  tbt 
daughter  of  Minyas.  Be  wm  manned  to  Dio- 
mcfiia  or  Astyoclu-,  and  was  (ho  father  of  Po- 
darces  and  rrotesihiua.  Ue  wad  ako  ooe  gf 
the  Argonauts ;  and  be  poswaicd  large  bcrii 
of  oxen,  which  ha  gave  the  Fcer  .VelsmpoL 
Ho  waa  also  oelebnted  for  his  swiAoeis  ia  rai- 
ning. 

IraiaaXna  V\^uipdnic),  the  famons  Atbeniae 
general,  was  th*;  sou  of  a  shoemaker.  He  di»- 
tiuguished  himself  at  an  eai  ly  age  by  his  gki- 
lantry  in  battle  -,  and  in  I3.C.  vben  be  wsi 
only  twenty -five  years  of  a^'c.  he  was  appt-int^l 
by  the  Athenians  to  the  command  of  the  ifxta 
wUeli  tfaer  sent  lo  tiia  aid  of  the  BosImm 
after  the  battle  of  Coronca.  In  893  he  com- 
manded the  Athenian  fbroea  at  Corinth,  aod  at 
the  aaine  time  iutrodueed  as  itaportiat  im- 
proTcment  in  militiu  y  tactics,  the  formatioQ  o{ 
a  body  of  targeteers  {neXTaaTtu),  posMssiog,  to 
a  certain  extent,  the  advantages  of  besvy  aad 
light-armed  forces.  Tliis  he  effected  by  wb- 
stituting  a  small  target  for  the  heavy  sJiieU, 
adopting  a  longer  sword  auti  sj^iear,  nnd  repl*- 
cing  the  old  coat  of  mail  by  a  hnen  corslet  At 
the  head  of  his  targeteers  he  defeated  aod 
nearly  destroyed  a  Spartan  Mora  in  the  follow- 
ing year  (892).  an  ezplcit  which  became  tmj 
ccTcbnited  throughout  Greece,  Io  the  aam 
year  he  was  succeeded  in  the  eommaud  a( 
Corinth  by  Cfaabriai.  In  8W  he  was  aeit  Is 
tl)e  Helle5p<int  to  opposo  Anaxihiu?,  ■who  wu 
defeated  by  hioi  ana  slain  io  the  fuUowiog 
year.  On  the  peaee  of  Aatalddas  ia  SK, 
Iphicrates  went  to  Tlirace  to  assist  Seatba 
king  of  the  Odryaaa,  but  he  soon  afterward 
fanned  an  alliance  with  Ookt^  who  gave  Mm 
his  daughter  in  marriage.  In  877  Ipbicrata 
was  sent  by  the  Athenians,  with  the  eomraaod 
of  a  mercenary  force,  to  assist  I'barnabaiai 
in  reducing  Egypt  to  subjection ;  but  the  ex 
pedition  failoa  through  a  migumierstauding  bi'- 
tween  Iphicrates  and  Pharnab&zus.  Io  Si3 
IpUorates  was  sent  to  Coroyra,  in  ooojuoettoa 
with  Callistmtus  and  Chabrias.  in  the  vmr 
mand  of  an  Athenian  foroe^  aod  be  renuioad 
iothe  lemui  Sea  tiUlhe  pcaesof  t7l  fUta 
end  to  hostilities.  About  367  ho  WW  Ml 
against  Am|^ipoliak  and  after  canning  oa  the 
war  againat  this  place  for  three  jean^  vaa 
superseded  b^  Timotbeus.  Shortly  aAt^rwarl 
be  assisted  his  father-in-law  Cotys  io  bis  war 
against  Athena  for  the  possession  of  the  Tins' 
eian  Cbeiaoaems.  But  his  conduct  in  this 
matter  was  passed  over  by  the  Alheniaai 
After  the  death  of  Chabrio9'(i{76),  Iphiorat^, 
HmotlMai^  and  Meneatheus  were  joioed  with 
Chares  as  commanders  in  tlie  Social  war,  aad 
were  prosecuted  by  their  unacrupuloaa  col- 
league, beeaose  they  had  refined  to  riik«ifi* 
gageinent  in  a  storm.  Iphicrates  was  ftU|irt 
ted.  From  the  period  of  his  trial  he  aeeaiili 
have  lived  qnietlT  at  Atbcoa  Be  died  b«iM 
848.  Iphicrates  baa  been  eomniendcd  for  bif 
combined  prudence  and  erwgj  as  a  gto**^ 
The  worst  words,  he  M*id,  ttal  a  aoaMMMV 
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toold  vIIct  vtrt;  *  I  duMild  not  Inyo  rapocted 

jt*  Hi«  Mfvicca  were  hl^'Lly  rained  by  the 
AtbcDiaos,  aod  were  rewarded  by  them  with 
alniost  uuprece<l«Dted  booora. 

[Itbioamas  {'l(^iSufiac)y  mod  of  AntetMr  aud 
"njeaoo.  l>rothcr  of  C'Xtn,  cnme  with  twelve  ships 
from  Thrace  to  the  asbi^tuuce  of  tlic  Trojaua 
«N  Ma,  t«g«tlier  with  bb  brother,  by  AgK 
■emnon.] 

IfuicuiiA  ^'l^iylveia),  accordiog  to  the  most 
ffnoHNi  tnditioD,  a  dang hter  of  Agunemoon 

ipd  CljrUBmnestra,  but  amending  to  others,  n 
daughter  of  Tbeaeua  aad  Ueleno,  and  brought 
op  by  ClylnniMitni  t»  ft  foater^ehild  Aga 
mcnmon  had  once  killed  a  stn^  in  the  grove  of 
Dnaa  (Ariemia) ;  or  be  bad  boasted  that  tb«> 
goddew  benelf  oimld  not  bit  better;  ot  be  btd 
rowed  in  the  year  in  which  Inhigeoia  was  bora 
to  tacrifice  the  inoet  beftoUuil  producUoa  of 
thit  year,  but  bad  afterwBid  neglected  to  ful 
fU  bis  TOW.     Ooe  of  tbeae  clrcumstauces  is 
Mid  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  calm  which 
detained  the  Greek  fleet  in  Aulis  when  the 
Greeks  wanted  to  sail  agaiost  Troy.    The  socr  ' 
Oslchas  (Jf><']:ired  tlmt  the  Bacrifice  of  Iphigenia  ' 
«M  the  only  mcaDs  of  propitiating  Diana  (Ar- 
ttn»V  Agamemnon  was  obliged  to  yield,  and 
I{^i^enia  wn*  brought   to  Chnlcis  under  the 
peurxt  of  beiug  married  to  Achillea.  When 
Iphigenia  wat  on  the  point  of  being  Mer^e«d, 
Disna  (Artemis)  carried   her  in   a  cloud  to 
Iknis,  where  she  became  the  priestesa  of  the 
nddeM,  and  »  stag  was  Mibttitiitad  fer  her  by 
MUM  (Artemis).    While  Ipb'genia  was  serv- 
ing Diana  (ArtemU)  as  priestess  in  Tauris,  her 
brother  Orvstes  and  hi.s  friend  Pylad^  came  to 
Taoris  to  carry  off  the  ininge  of  the  goildess  at 
this  place,  which  was  believed  to  have  fallen 
frv>ni  boaveo.     As  strangers,  thoy  were  to  be 
•Mrific<rd  in  tba  tsmple  of  Diana  (Artemis); 
but  Iphigenia  recognized  her  brother,  and  fled 
vitb  him  and  the  statue  of  the  jgoddess.    In  the 
■ssD  tima,  Eleetra,  another  aisler  of  Orestes, 
h«d  It-anl  that  bo  h:id  boon  paci  ificed  in  Tuuris 
Iff  the  priestess  of  Diaoa  (Artemis).   At  Delphi 
IN  met  Iphigona,  who,  she  supposed,  bad  mnr> 
dired  Orestes.    She  therefore  resolved  to  de- 
prive Iphigenia  of  her  sight,  but  was  prevented 
W  the  interference  of  Orestes;  ana  a  scene 
of  recognition  tmik  place.    All  now  returned 
to  Mycenae ;  but  Ijihigenia  carried  the  statue 
of  Diaoa  (Artemi^i)  to  the  Attic  town  of  Brau- 
roD.  near  Marathon.   She  there  died  as  priestess 
'"T  tho  goddess.     As  a  daughter  of  Theseus. 
lpliii{ettta  was  ooouected  with  tlie  heroic  tami- 
Mi  of  AtUeft,  and  allsr  her  death  tha  Tsils 
lad  nioft  co-^lly  garments  which  had  been  woni 
bv  women  who  had  died  in  childbirth  were 
Mieitcd  to  bar.    AoecNNUng  to  soma  tradi- 
lionf.  Iphigenia  never  died,  but  was  changed 
tef  Diaiia  (Artemis)  into  Ueeate,  or  was  en- 
mrcd  by  tha  goddess  with  immortalil^  and 
eternal  youth,  and  under  the  name  of  Ordoehia 
became  the  wife  of  Achilles  iu  the  island  of 
hmce.    The  Lneedemooiaos  maintained  that 
tite  image  of  Diana  (Artemis),  which  Iphigenia 
■nd  Orestes  had  carrie*!  away  from  Tauris,  was 
preserved  iu  Sparta  and  uut  in  Attica,  aud  was 
wor»hipp«d  in  the  former  plaee  under  the  name 
«fDl:i!m  (Artemis)  Orthia.    }\<>\h  in  Attie;i  and 
b  Sparta  human  aocrifices  were  ulfered  to  ijthi- 


gcoift  is  early  timsa  In  place  of  these  humar 
aaflrifioea  the  Spartan  youths  were  afterwarc 
•oourged  at  the  festival  of  Diana  (Art*  mi?)  Or 
thia.  It  appears  probable  tliat  Iphigenia  wai 
originally  tha  aama  as  Diana  (Artemis)  her 
self. 

IriiiMEi>iA  or  Ii'uiMKDE  {'Ififiticca,  'l<ptufSii) 
daughter  of  Triops,  aud  wife  of  Aloeus.  Being 
in  love  with  Neptune  (Poseidon),  slio  often 
walked  on  the  sea-shore,  and  coUeoted  its  wa- 
ters in  her  lap,  whence  die  beeanie,  by  Neptune 
( l*o.seidun),  the  mother  «f  the  Alolda?,  Otus  and 
Kphialtes.  While  Jphimcdia  and  her  daughter 
Paneratis  were  edebrating  the  orgies  of  Bao- 
chus  ^Dionysus)  on  Mount  Drius,  they  wer« 
carried  off  by  Thraoian  Pirates  to  Naxos  or 
Strongyle ;  bat  they  were  delivered  by  the  Al 
oldo:. 

f  Iphdibdon'  {'l<pifii6wv),  a  son  of  Eurysthcos. 
slain  in  battle  in  the  attempt  to  repel  the  iuva 
sion  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Heraclida;.] 

[IphT.vol's  (T^aoof),  son  of  Dcxius,  a  Greek 
slain  by  the  Lyciau  Ulauciis  before  Truy  ] 

Ipiiis  ('I^ffj.  1.  Son  of  Alector,  and  filbei 
of  Kteoclus  and  Evadnc,  the  wife  of  Ci^paneus 
was  king  of  Argus.    He  advised  Polyniees  tc 

five  the  celebrated  neeUaee  of  BarnMoia  t( 
Iriphylo,  that  slio  inifi:ht  pi  i  suade  her  husbant'i 
Amphiaraus  to  take  part  in  tlie  expedition  agaiust 
TbeDea.  He  lost  Ms  two  children,  and  therefore 
left  his  kingdom  to  Stheuidus,  son  of  CapnnetlS. 
— 2.  Son  of  Sthenelosi  aud  brother  of  Kurys- 
theus,  was  ooe  of  the  Ai^gonants  who  fell  in  the 
battle  with  iEctes.— >8.  A  youth  in  love  with 
Aoaxarete.  Vid.  Anaxarete. — 4  Daughter  of 
Ligdus  and  Telethusa,  of  PboestuB  iu  Crete. 
She  was  brought  up  as  a  boy,  on  the  advice  of 
Isis,  because  iier  father,  picvious  to  her  biith, 
had  ordered  the  child  to  be  killed  if  it  should  be 
a  girl.  When  Iphis  had  grown  up,  aod  was  to 
be  Ix'troihfcd  to  lanthe,  she  wa*  metamorphosed 
by  Isis  into  a  youth. — [6.  Daughter  of  Enyeus 
of  Scyrns,  celebrated  fur  her  beauty,  presented 
by  Achilles  to  Putroclus.] 

riruRiON  Cl^iriuv),  son  of  Otrynteus  and  a 
Nuad,  eame  from  Hyde,  at  the  foot  of  Tniolns  io 
Lydia,  to  the  Trojau  war;  slain  by  Adiillea.] 

'  Iruitus  i'lfiros)  L  Sod  of  Enrytns  of  (Keha- 
lia,  one  of  the  Argonauts^  was  afterward  killed 
by  Hercules.  (For  details,  vid,  p.  368,  b.  n69,  a.) 
— 2.  Son  of  Naubolns,  and  father  of  Schedius. 
Epistrophus,  and  Eurynome,  in  Phoeis.  likewise 
one  of  the  Argonauts. — 8.  Son  of  Heenion,  or 
Prnxonide?,  or  Iphitus,  king  of  Eli*,  restored  the 
Olympic  games,  aod  instituted  the  cessation  of 
all  war  during  their  celebration,  B.C.  884. 

( IrnTiilME  {'l(l>6iuT}),  daughter  of  loarins,  pieter 
of  Peuelupe ;  under  her  form  Minerva  appeared 
to  Penelope  to  eonsole  her  when  disquieted  at 

the  departure  i»f  Tclfmachns  from  Ithara.] 

Inus-ClY'ffoc),  a  small  town  in  Ureal  Phrygia. 
eelebratM  b  history  aa  the  eoene  of  the 
sive  battle  which  closed  the  great  contest  be- 
tween the  generals  of  Alexander  fur^the  succes- 
sion to  hb  empire,  and  hi  which  Antlgonos  was 
defeated  and  sbin,  B.C.  801.  Vid,  Antiuonus. 
The  site  is  unknown,  but  it  appears  to  Iiave 
been  about  the  centre  of  Phrygia,  not  far  from 
Syn.vada. 

Ira  {Elpa,  'Ipn),  a  mountain  fortress  in  Mes- 
senia,  memorable  as  the  place  where  Aristom- 
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«nes  defaided  himaelf  for  eleren  jeare  against 

the  Spiirtuna.  Its  capture  bj  tlic  Spartans  in  B. 
C.  Gt>8  put  au  eud  to  the  secoDd  Messcuiaa  war. 
It  is  doubtful  wbethw  it  ia  the  aame  as  Im  {&, 
ix,  160),  ODe  of  the  seven  cUut  whiob  Agamwi- 
DoQ  prumiaed  to  Achillea. 

laiWAOt  {Elfutvalo^),  ooe  of  the  early  Obriatian 
fathers,  waa  probably  bom  at  Smyrna  between 
A.D  120  aud  14U.  lu  his  early  youth  be  heard 
Poly^arp.  He  aftenrard  went  to  Gftniuidin 
177  sueceeded  Potliituis  as  bishop  of  Lvon.  He 
made  many  cooverta  from  heatheuiam,  ood  was 
HHwt  aetiTe  in  opposing  the  Gnostics,  espeeiallv 
the  Valeutiniana.  llo  sec-ins  to  have  lived  till 
abttut  the  end  of  the  secoud  ceotury.  The  only 
work  of  Ireosus  now  extant,  Adocrnu  Herann, 
is  intended  to  refute  the  Gnostics.  The  original 
Greek  is  lost,  with  the  exception  of  n  fow  fiag- 
meutd,  but  the  work  exists  in  a  barbarous  but 
ancient  Latiu  versiun.  Edited  by  Grabe,  OxoOi, 
1702 ;  [and  by  Sti«ren,  Leipiig,  1848»  m^q^  % 
vols,  bvo.j 

Ififttrx  (E/pvMjf),  oalled  Pax  by  tha  RomMii, 

the  goddess  of  noaee,  was,  according  to  Hesiod, 
a  daughter  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  and  llieiuis»  ood 
one  or  the  Hoim  Ftd  Hoba  After  the  tio- 
tory  of  Tiinothcus  over  tlie  Lacedaemonians, 
altars  were  erected  to  her  at  Athens  at  the  pub- 
Ue  expeoML  Her  ttatao  at  Athens  stood  by  the 
side  of  that  of  Arophiaraus,  oarryiog  in  its  arms 
Plutus,  the  god  of  wealth,  and  another  stood 
near  that  of  Uestia  in  the  Prytaneuin.  At  Rome, 
where  peace  was  also  worshipped  as  a  goddess, 
she  had  n  magnificent  temple,  which  was  built 
by  the  Emperor  Vespasian.  Pax  is  represented 
OD  eoina  aa  a  youthful  female,  holding  in  her 
left  arm  a  cornucopia,  and  in  her  right  band  an 
olive-branch  or  the  staff  of  Mercury.  Somc- 
timaa  abe  appeoa  in  tha  aot  of  bnraiog  a  pile 
of  arms,  or  canying  eofii'cara  in  bar  band  or 

npou  lier  head. 

lais  (Mptf),  dai^hter  of  Thaumaa  (wfaanoe 
aha  is  eiiliod  TliaiimantiaiC)  and  of  Elecitra,  and 
natar  of  the  Uarpies.  In  tlio  Iliad  she  appears 
as  tha  messenger  of  the  gods,  especially  of  Ju- 

Siter  (Zeus)  and  Jtno  (Hent).  In  the  Odyssey, 
lercurpr  (Uennes)  is  the  meiwenger  of  the  gocfs, 
and  Ins  is  never  mentioned,  iris  appears  to 
have  been  originally  the  persaiilflaation  of  the 
rainbow,  fur  this  brilliant  phenomenon  in  the 
akies,  which  vanishes  as  quickly  as  it  appears, 
was  regarded  as  the  swift  messenger  of  the  gods. 
Some  fMU'ts  di  scribe  Iris  as  the  nunbow  itself, 
but  other  writers  represent  the  raiobow  as  only 
Iba  road  on  whieh  Ina  trarala,  and  wfaieh  there- 
fore appears  whenever  the  goddess  wants  it, and 
vanishes  when  it  is  uo  lunger  needed.  In  the 
•■viler  poata  Iria  appeara  as  a  virgin  goddess, 
but  in  the  later  she  is  the  wife  of  Zephyrus  and 
the  mother  of  Eros.  Iris  is  represented  in 
worht  of  art  dressed  in  a  long  and  wide  tunic, 
over  which  hangs  a  hght  upper  garment,  with 
wings  attached  to  her  shoulders,  carrying  the 
herald's  staff  in  her  left  hand,  uud  sometimes  also 
holding  a  pitcher. 

Iris  ('lp<f  :  now  YeMhil-Innak),  a  considerable 
river  of  A»ia  Minor,  rises  on  the  northern  side  of 
Ilia  northernmost  range  of  tha  Anti-Tanmi«  ra 
the  s(nit!i  uf  Pontus,  and  flows  fiist  west  past 
(jouiiuu  Puutica,  then  north  to  Amasio,  where  it 
lorBa  to  tha^ayt  of  Sqwtom  (Megalopolis), 


where  it  receives  the  Ly(>nik  aid  ^hai  fcia 

north  through  the  territory  of  Thetniscm  into 
the  Sinus  Amiscnus.  Xenophon  states  ita  breadth 
at  three  plethra  (three  hundred  feet). 

laca  ('Ipof).  1.  Sou  of  Actor,  and  father  nf 
Eurydamas  and  Kurytiun.  He  purified  Peleus, 
when  the  latter  had  murdered  his  brother ;  bat, 
during  the  chase  of  the  Calydonian  boar,  Peleu 
unintentionally  killed  Eurytion,  the  smi  of  Irm 
PeleoB  endeavored  to  aootha  him  by  oferingUtt 
his  flocks  ;  but  Irus  would  not  accept  them,  mi 
at  the  command  of  an  oracle  Peieiu  allowai 
them  to  mo  wherarer  Uiey  pleased  A  valT 
devoured  the  sheep,  but  .was  tbereupuo  cbaajed 
into  a  stonc^  which  was  shown,  in  later  tiiao^ « 
tile  frontier  between  Loetia  and  Piioeii^&  Tbi 
well-known  beggar  of  Ithaca.  His  real  nsms 
was  Anueus,  but  ho  was  called  Irus  because  he 
was  the  messenger  of  the  suitore  of  Peoelope. 
He  was  slain  by  Ulyssea 

Is  ('If  :  now  Hit),  a  city  on  the  south  Mh 
opotamia,  eight  days'  journey  from  Babyluo,  ud 
the  western  bank  of  tha  Euphrates,  snd  upoos 
little  river  of  the  same  name.  In  its  neigbbor- 
hood  were  the  springs  of  asphaltus,  from  whiek 
waa  obtmed  tha  bitamen  that  was  wed,  ivtMil 
of  mortar,  in  the  walls  of  Babylon. 

Is wKca  {'laaloe),  1.  One  of  the  ten  AtUe  orir 
tors,  waa  bom  at  Ohakis,  and  aame  to  AAm 
at  an  early  age.  He  was  instructed  io  orsturj 
by  Lyaiaa  and  Isocrates.  He  was  afterwtitl 
engaged  in  writing  judicial  orations  for  others, 
and  established  a  rhetorical  school  at  AtbcM^ 
in  which  Demt>«thenes  is  said  to  have  boen  hii 
pupiL  It  is  further  said  that  Isasm  composed 
for  D^osthenes  the  speeches  against  bis  guard- 
ians, or  at  least  assisted  him  in  the  composition. 
We  have  no  particulars  of  his  life.  Ue  lived 
between  EC.  4M  and  8M.  Dhboi  is  seal  II 
have  written  sfxty-four  orations,  but  of  thsM 
only  eleven  are  extant^  l^hey  all  relate  tu  quit' 
tiooa  of  tnheritaooa,  and  wmtd  aoDsideiabMi» 
formation  respecting  thia  bian^  of  the  AMil 
law.  The  style  of  Isaeus  is  dear  and  eoMlMb 
and,  at  tiia  aame  time,  vigorous  and  povsfM 
His  orations  are  oontaioed  in  the  collectioos  of 
the  Greek  orators.  Vid.  Demosthexes.  There 
is  a  g^od  separate  edition  by  bciiomaou,  Greiii- 
wal^  1831. — 2.  A  sophist  and  rfaetoridaa,  a  aa^ 
tive  of  Assyria,  taught  at  Roma  iiitiiatiai««( 
the  youuger  Pliny. 

IsXodmaa  (looy^pOfX  the  leader  of  the  oligar- 
chical party  at  Atlieos,  In  opposition  to  Clij- 
thenes,  B.C.  510.  He  was  expelled  from  Atbeiii 
by  the  popular  pirty,  although  supported  trf 
Cfleomeues  and  the  Spartans. 

laAJTOxa  {'loavdpof),  son  of  Belleropboi^  kiflsd 
by  Mara  f  Ares)  in  the  fight  with  the  SoljfflL 

lalaa  (now  hire),  a  river  in  Galha  Narboneu- 
sis,  descends  from  the  Graiau  Alps,  fluws  wert 
with  a  rapid  stream,  and  flows  into  the  Rhcas 
north  of  Valentin.  At  its  junction  with  the 
Rhone.  Fabius  .4<:milianus  deMatad  tiia  AUobrs* 
ges  and  Arvemi,«U.C.  121. 

IsAuaiA  {k  'loov^  M  nvmpuai),  a  disfaMar 
Asia  Minor,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Tsartis, 
between  Pisidia  aud  Cilioia,  of  which  the  so- 
dcota  fcnav  Uttle  beyond  tiia  traabkMBft  M 
that  its  inhabitants,  the  Isauri  ('leroi/wO,  ww« 
daring  rubbersi  whoia  incursions  into  the  sur 
moBdng  diataolt  miTad  only  a  tsopoiaif 
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«heek  from  the  ykttuj  orw  them,  which  gain- 
ed for  Lucius  Servihus  the  ranuune  of  Isau- 
rieue  (ac.  76).    Their  ehief  titj  wtm  oaUed 

IscA.  1.  (Now  ATmin$t^,  or  Bridport,  or  Ex- 
Her),  the  ei^iiUl  of  Uie  Damnooii  or  Dumnonii 
in  the  Mmthweet  of  Britaia — 2.  (Now  Car  jAon, 
at  tbe  mouth  of  the  JJtk),  a  towa  of  the  Silurcs 
in  firitain,  and  the  bead-quartere  of  the  Lc^io 
XL  llMra  are  many  Roman  remahie  at  Cter 
Xien.  The  word  Leon  is  a  comiptioo  of  Legio: 
Omr  it  the  old  Celtio  name  for  "  oitj." 

leom.   Vid  JEtentuntm. 

IsiDoRis  {'lait^cjpor).  1.  Of  JEfcx,  a  Ondt 
poet  of  uncertain  age,  five  of  whose  epigrams 
are  eontdoed  in  the  Greek  Anthology  .— 2.  Of 
Oharax,  n  ijeo'^mpliicjil  writ^^r,  who  probahly 
lived  uuder  the  early  Koman  emperon.  Uis 
woric,  Zro^o)  Uofduut,  is  printed  in  the  edition 
€i  tba  minor  fjoii^raphons,  by  Hudsiin.  Oxoti., 
1908.^ — S.  Of  Gaxa,  a  JNeo-Platooic  philoeopber, 
tte  fttend  ef  Prodnt  and  Ibrinna,  whom  he 
•ucceeded  as  chief  of  tho  school. — 4.  Of  Pehi- 
lium,  a  Christian  exegetical  writer,  a  uatiTo  of 
Aienndrea,  who  ipwt  hie  life  fai  a  monailery 
Dt'ar  Pfl'isiuin.  of  which  he  was  the  abbot  lie 


died  about  A.D.  460. 


460.  As  numy  as  two  thousand 
of  kb  letters  are  eztani  They  are 
almost  all  expoBitions  of  Scripture.  Pubhshod 
at  Pans.  1638.— 6.  Bisiiop  of  Hispalis  (now  8f- 
mtUy  b  SfMia,  from  AJX  MO  to  6M.  em  of  the 
mo«t  l<anic(i  nn-n  of  his  age,  and  an  ardent 
coltivatur  ot  luicicut  literature.  A  great  uum- 
bv  of  his  works  i»  still  extant,  but  bv  far  the 
MWt  importnnt  of  them  is  his  ()r>nin>im  c.  Et}/- 
molt>giarHin  Libri  J[A',  This  work  is  an  Eiicy- 
elopaxJia  of  Arte  and  Sdeoees,  and  treats  of  all 
subjects  in  literature,  science,  and  religion,  which 
Were  studied  at  tliat  time.  It  was  much  used  iu 
tlio  Middle  Ages.  Published  in  the  Corpus 
Grammatiooruin  Veterum,  Liodcmann,  Lips., 
IS.'^S.  A  c'iMiplete  collcctiuu  of  the  works  of 
Isid'»ru9  wiis  published  by  Arerali.  Horn.,  1797- 
1803.  7  vols.  41)— Of'Miktti?.  the  elder  and 

Jounger,  were  enuueut  architects  iu  the  reign  of 
ustinian.  ^ 
laiooKiTS  {'laiyovof),  a  Qreck  writer,  of  uncer- 
tain date,  but  who  lived  before  the  thne  of  Pliny, 
wrote  a  work  entitled  'ATj^ra.  a  few  fragments 
^  whieh  are  extant  Published  in  Westermann's 
Parcdoxoffraphi.  Bronswlek,  18W. 

Islo.xoA  (  I<ti6v6a  :  'latoi-dt  i  r,  leiondcnsis),  a 
eitj  of  Pisidia  in  Asia  Minor,  east  of  the  district  i  The  poets  frequently  use  the  a^jectiTe  Jsmarim 
of  Cibjrra,  and  Uto  Soman  miles  narthweet  of  |  as  equiTalcnk  to  TlmeiMi.  Thm  OrM  enlb  Ts- 


the  East,  with  which  Egypt  came  into  contact, 
and  at  a  later  time  through  tho  influenee  of  the 
Oreeks.   Thus  Osiris  and  It^is  came  gradually 
to  be  considered  as  divinities  uf  tiie  sun  and  the 
moqa.    The  Egyptian  priests  represented  that 
the  principal  religious  institutions  of  (ircec# 
came  from  Et^ynt ;  and,  after  the  time  of  lie 
ru4 lotus,  this  belief  became  established  amoof 
the  learned  men  in  Greece.   Hence  Isis  was 
identified  with  Oeres  (Demeter),  and  Osiris  with 
Baoehus  (Dionysu»).  ami  the  sufferiilgn  of  Ut 
were  aeoordingly  modified  to  Iwrmoiiise  witib 
the  mytlini  of  the  unfiwtonate  Oeres  (Demeter)k 
As  Isis  was  th*-  goddess  «)f  the  moon,  she  was 
also  identified  wiUi  io.    Vid.  la  The  wonhip 
of  Ui  prerailed  extnraj^ely  in  Greece.   H  wm 
inlroduc<'<l  into  I^mni'  in  the  linu-  of  Snlia;  and 
though  the  senate  made  many  attempts  to  8Up> 
preesher  wonhip,  and  ordered  her  temples  to 
fx*  destroyed,  yet  tho  new  rchVinus  iit<  s  took 
deep  root  at  Uome,  and  became  very  popular. 
In  B.O.  4S  tbo  trinmvua  ooorted  the  populw 
favor  by  builditiir  a  new  temple  of  Isia  and  Se- 
rapis.     Augustus  forbade  any  temples  to  he 
ereetnd  to  uis  in  tho  eitjr ;  Ml  this  oflnwnaad 
was  nA« Tward  (li^rcLfard'  if ;  au'l  under  the  early 
Kooxan  emperors  the  worship  of  Isis  and  Se- 
rapie  beeamo  flmly  established.  Tbe  most  im- 
portant temples  of  Itiin  at  Ronu-  f-f<'<Hl  in  the 
Campus  Martius,  vbcuce  she  was  culled  Isis 
Campcnsis.    The  piiceli  and  serrants  of  tho 
gtMidcss  wore  linen  garments,  whence  she  her- 
self is  called  liniffera.    Those  initiated  in  her 
njslsries  wore  in  tbe  public  ptt>eesston8  masks 
representiiig  tho  heads  of  dogs.    In  \*f>tks  of 
art  isis  appears  in  figure  and  count riiuiict-  like 
Joan  (Hera):  she  wears  a  hmg  tunic,  and  her 
upper  garment  is  fastened  on  her  breast  by  a 
knot :  her  bead  is  crowned  with  a  lotus  flower, 
and  her  right  hand  holds' tbe  eistnim.  Hereon 
Uorus  is  often  represented  with  her  as  a  fine 
naked  boy,  holding  the  fore  finger  on  the  mouth, 
with  a  lotus  flower  on  his  head,  and  a  cornuco- 
pia in  his  left  haodl  The  German  soddess  Isis 
mentioDed  by  Tneifeus  is  prababl/  too  same  as 
Hertha. 

ilsMABLS.  Vid.  IsaCAEVS.] 
imXkv)4  {'loftapo^ :  'leftupuKy  a  town  in  TImMO 
near  MaiDuila,  situated  on  a  mountain  of  the 
same  name,  which  prtniuced  excellent  wine.  U 
is  mentioned  in  tlie  Odyssey  at  a  town  of  the  Of- 
cones    Near  it  was  the  Lake  Ismaris  {'Irtfjaptf) 


Tennessus.    Mr.  Follows  lately  discovered  on 
•klonble  ruins  twelve  miles  from  Perge,  which 
hm  oupposso  to  bo  ttoio  of  bionda. 

Isu  (Iff/f),  ono  of  the  principal  Egyptian  di- 
TMutiea  llM  IdtM  entertained  abim't  her  un- 
dmwmi  Tory  great  A^mm  in  antiquity.  She 
is  d»*6cribed  as  the  wife  of  Osiris  and  the  mother 
«f  Uorus.  As  Osiris,  the  god  of  the  Nile,  taught 
^«  peofde  Ihe  uso  of  the  plough,  so  Isis  bTent* 
od   th.'  <  •ihiv.ition  of  wheat  and  barlov,  which 


rcu?,  king  of  Thrace,  Awariu*  tyrannu*  (.4wi.,  ii., 
6,  7),  and  Poiymnestor,  king  of  Thrace,  ianariiM 
rtx        sBi^  6S0X 

IsmEne  ('I<T//r/ii7).  1.  Daughter  of  Asopus, 
wife  of  Argus,  and  mother  of  lasus  and  lo. — S. 
Daughter  St  (BtKpot  and  Joeasti,  and  iiilcr  of 
Antigone. 

IsMKNUs  {^Vafit}v60,  a  small  river  in  Breotia, 
whieh  rises  in  Mount  Cithoeroo,  flows  through 

Thebes,  and  fulls  into  the  Loke  Uylice.  The 


th.'  <••! 

Were  •  ai  i  >1  about  in  tbo  pruoeseiona  at  her  fes-  ,  brook  Dircc,  so  celebrated  in  Thebau  8tory,flow* 
fSmak  was  the  goddess  of  the  earth,  whieh  ed  into  the  Ismenus.   From  this  river  Apollo 

tlie  Egvptiuns  called  their  mother  .  whtDcc  she  was  culled  Itmtniiu.  His  temple,  the  Jtmenium, 
aod  Osiris  were  the  only  divinities  tlwt  were  at  which  the  festival  of  tlie  Daphuepburia  was 
Worshipped  by  ott  tlie  KgyptiaiM.  Tbil  simple  j  celebrated,  was  situated  outside  tlie  city.  The 
■od  pt  iinitivc  notion  of  tin-  Kirvptiatis  wms  riKKli-  river  i.s  said  to  have  beso  origioiUly  called  La- 
~  '  at  au  early  period  through  the  mdueuce  of  don,  uod  U>  have  derived  its  subsequent  name 
26  401 
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from  laaicnus,  a  n-m  of  Asopus  and  Metope.  | 
Awordiug  to  other  tnulitiutis,  lauieuus  was  a 
•on  of  Am))hion  atid  Niube,  who,  wbea  etruck  by 
the  arruw  of  A[>ullu,  leaped  ioto  a  riTer  near 
Thebes,  whi'-h  was  hcDce  called  Isaienus. 

IgdcBATEs  {'laoKpuTfji).  1.  Ooeof  the  teo  Attto 
oratora,  was  the  soo  of  llModoriM,  and  was 
bom  at  Atheui  B.C.  436.  Thcodonis  was  a 
man  of  wealth,  and  educatad  hit  aon  with  the 
ereatect  oare.  Among  his  teadicra  wcra  tlaiaa, 
Gorgios,  Prodicns,  atid  also  Socratfs.  Since 
llooratea  was  oatoraUjr  timid,  and  of  a  weakly 
Qonstitiitiaa,  he  did  not  eome  forward  as  a  pub- 
lic g^iriikor  himself,  but  devoted  lumself  to  giv- 
ing mstructioa  in  oratorv,  and  writing  oratiuns 
tor  others.  He  first  t«ight  rfaefenric  hi  Ohios, 
and  iiftorwarrl  at  Athens.  At  the  latter  place 
he  met  with  great  sucoese,  and  gradually  ao- 
qoired  •  large  fcrtone  by  his  proHawien.  He 
Bid  one  himdivd  pupilR,  every  one  of  Tvhom  paid 
Urn  one  thommod  drachcuso.  He  also  derived 
ft  Urg»  beome  from  the  omtioQS  which  he  wrote 
lor  olhcrs ;  thos  he  received  twenty  talents  fur 
fbe  speech  whieh  he  eompoaed  for  Nicocles, 
Ung  of  Cyprus.  Althcogh  laoenlea  took  no 
part  in  public  aflfaira,  he  was  an  ardent  lover  of 
liiii  couutry ;  and.  accurdiugly,  when  the  battle 
of  Chteronea  had  destroyed  the  last  hopes  of 
freedom,  he  put  an  end  to  hi»  hf.',  B  C.  .'J88,  at 
the  age  of  uiuety-eighL  The  school  of  Isoc- 
rates  exercised  the  greatest  influence  up  m  the 
development  <<f  puljlic  oratiry  at  AtlieiLs.  No 
other  rhetorician  had  so  niauy  disciploa  of  ce- 
lebrity.   The  language  of  Itocratee  forms  a 

treat  cuutroet  with  toe  natural  simplicity  of 
ysias,  as  well  as  with  the  sublime  power  of 
Demo^henes.  His  style  is  artiBciaL  The  care- 
fully-rounded periods,  and  the  frediient  applica- 
tion of  figuratire  exprcss^on^  are  features  which 
remind  um  of  the  fonhista.  TImj  itnnw'nse  care 
he  bestowed  upon  tne  composition  of  his  ora- 
tiena  may  he  inferred  tnm  Che  etatement  Hut 
he  was  engaged  for  ten.  or,  according  to  others, 
fifteen  years,  upon  Iub  I'Huei^'vrio  oration  alone, 
^lere  were  in  antiquity  sixty  omtions  which 
went  under  the  name  of  Isocratos,  but  they  were 
not  all  recognised  as  genuine.  Ouly  twenty- 
one  have  oome  down  to  us.  Of  these,  eight 
were  written  for  tlkC  courts  ;  all  the  others  are 

Cliticul  discourses,  intended  to  be  read  by  a 
■ge  publiei  The  most  eelehrafted  fa  his  Pan*- 
•gyric  oration,  in  wbioli  he  Aows  what  services 
Athens  had  rendered  to  Qreeoe  in  every  period 
of  lier  history,  and  oontends  that  she,  and  not 
Sparta,  deserves  the  supremacy  in  Greece.  The 
orations  are  printed  in  the  collections  of  the 
Greek  orators.  The  best  separate  edition  is  by 
Baiter  and  Sauppe,  Turici,  1S.'59— [2.  Of  Apf)l- 
looia,  a  disciple  uf  the  foregoing,  enjoyed  coo- 
aiderablo  reputatioo  aa  an  orator ;  the  titlea  of 
five  of  his  orations  are  incntiimed,  but  none 
have  come  down  to  us.  Sumo  critics  have  as- 
cribed to  lum  the  tfxn  M^^^*  which  was 
included  aoioag  the  works  of  laoeratea  of  Ath- 
ens.] 

laaA  (Itnni),  daughter  of  Maeareus  of  Lesbos, 
and  beloved  by  Ap"ll'>,  from  whom  the  Lesbian 
town  of  Is^u  i»  saliJ  to  have  received  its  name. 

IiBA  (Issieus :  now  Litta),  a  small  iilaod  io  the 
4drtatio  Sea,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name  off 
the  ooast  of  D»lmatia,  was  colonized  at  an  early 
40S 


period  by  Oreeka.  It  was  inhabited  hf  m,  hvdff 
nice  of  sailors,  whose  barks  {Jonbi  lucci)  were 
UHch  prized.  The  lasai  placed  themselves  on* 
der  the  protection  of  the  Romans  when  they  www 
attacked  by  the  Illyrian  queen  Teuta,  B.C.  229: 
and  their  town  is  epoken  oi  as  a  place  of  imp(N*> 
anee  in  OMat's  time. 

Is,sKDo.vF.9  {^\aai}6uver\  a  Scythian  tribe,  in 
Scythia  extra  Imaum,  the  castemmo»t  people 
with  whom  the  Greeks  of  the  time  of  Horodotos 
had  nnv  intercourse.  Their  cr.mitiy  was  in 
Oreat  i'artarjf,  near  the  MossageUe,  whom  they 
resembled  in  their  maaoett.  They  ore  repre- 
Aontcd  aa  eiriMidiag  aa  fiuraa  tha  harden  of 
Serioo. 

TbsIodb Sima (6  lovwdf  »ft%iror:  now  O^tf 

hkrndcroor),  the  deep  gulf  at  the  northeast 
comer  of  the  Mediterranean,  between  Cilicia  aud 
SyrUi,  named  after  Ot  tewii  of  laara.  The 
width  is  about  eight  miles.  TIm  oooafe  aa  nuMh 

altered  since  ancient  times. 

IssObIa  ^Uraupia),  a  stuname  of  Diana  (Arte- 
mis), derived  from  Mount  IssorioOb  B  iMOoi^ 
on  which  she  hail  a  sanctuary. 

Issus  ('l99or,  also  'looef,  Xeo.i  'loooJocX  ^ 
city  in  the  southcistem  extremity  of  Cilicia, 
near  the  head  of  the  Issicua  Sinus,  and  at  Uie 
northern  front  of  the  poaa  of  Mons  Amanns  eaUf 
ed  tl>e  Syrian  Gates ;  memorable  for  the  great 
battle  ia  which  Alexander  defeated  Darius  Cu- 
domannoa  (B.O.  tSS).  which  was  feaght  in  a 
narrow  vallev  near  the  town.  It  was  at  that 
time  large  ami  llounshini;,  but  its  inipurtaooi 
was  much  diniiui-^^bed  by  the  foundation  of  Ais» 
andrea  in  its  ncighboriiood.  Ita  exaet  oila  it 
doubtful. 

IsT^vOxEs.    I'uL  OtajCAitM,  p.  83V,  a. 

IsTEU.     V'id.  Dakubivs. 

IsTER,  a  Greek  historian,  was  at  (irst  a  slave  of 
CalUinachus,  and  afterward  his  friend,  and  ao- 
cordiogly  lived  iu  tlie  reign  of  PUilemv  Everge* 
tee  (aa  247-222).  He  wrote  a  large  number 
of  works,  the  most  imptortant  of  which  was  an 
AUki$,  or  history  of  Attica.  His  fragments  are 
ptthliahed  by  C.  and  Tb.  Miiller.  Fra^mmta  BU- 
tor.  Gnrc,  vol.  i.,  p.  418-427.  | 

IsnU  or  HisraiA,  a  peomsula  at  the  north- 
ern extremity  of  the  Adnatte;  between  tha  fliaat 
Terge^tiiius  (Ui  the  west  and  the  Sinus  Ftmntl* 
cue  on  the  cast  It  was  separated  from  Vwntfi 
on  tha  northwest  hy  the  BiTer  TSmavna,  and 
from  Illyncum  on  the  east  by  the  River  Arsi^ 
Its  inhabitants,  the  bmu  or  Uisrai,  were  a  wv 
like  Illyriaa  raee,  who  carried  on  ssTend  wars 
with  the  RoniAUS,  till  tlu^ir  final  subjugution  by 
the  cousul  C.  Chiudius  Pulcber,  B.C.  171.  Their 
chief  towQs  were  Tnoasm  and  Pom.  Uliia 
was  originally  reckoncil  part  of  Illvricum,  but 
from  the  time  of  Augustus  it  fonued  uuu  of  the 
divisiona  of  Upper  Italy.  In  oooseqneaee  of 
its  name,  it  was  belie  veil  at  one  lime  that  a 
brauch  of  lUe  River  Ister  (Danube)  flowed  into 
the  Adriatic. 

IsTa6rdLIS,  Israo^  or  TstuIa  {'larporroXtc,  'lo- 
Tpo(,  'lorpijy,  UenxL,  ii.,  83  ;  now  ltt*rf),  a  town 
ill  Lower  Mcesia,  not  fisr  from  the  mouth  of  tka 
Danube,  and  at  a  little  distoneo  fiPOB  thaa8Si% 
was  (  Colony  from  Miletus. 

[h  ('Iff'f).  a  natural  son  of  Priam,  wbc^ 
witl'  i)'  4iU8,  rxistured  their  flocks  on  Mount 
Id.i      <     -^-ire  "oth  captured  by  Achillea.  i«tit 
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Were  ransomed ;  afterward  thej  irere  both  aUin 
by  A^UMmnon.^ 

Italia  {'Ira'/in),  signlfie.!,  fiom  the  time  of 
Aoguatuty  the  oouutry  which  we  call  Jtalv.  It 
mw  booDdcd  on  the  w««t  by  the  Mare  Ligtwti- 
cuni  jind  Tvrrhenuni.  Tuscuin  or  Inferuin  ;  on 
thQAoutli  by  the  Hare  biculum  or  AuBoaium ;  on 
Hm  «ut  by  the  Mare  Adriaticiim  or  Superum  ; 
and  on  tlie  nortli  by  the   Alp«.  wliidi  Bvvccp 
round  it  in  a  seuiicirtsle,  the  Ktvvr  Varus  (puw 
For,  V<aro)  e«p«raUng  it  oo  fhe  nortliwcat  from 
Tranaalpino  Traul,  iini!   the   Rivor   Ar«ia  (now 
Arta)  uQ  tile  uortheost  from  Illyricuui.  The 
name  ItaUa,  howerer,  was  originally  need  to 
iinhcatc  a  much  more  limited  extent  of  country. 
Most  of  the  ancients,  according  to  their  usual 
eust^jm,  dcrired  the  name  from  an  aneient  king 
Itflliis  ;  hut  others  still  more  abfiurdly.  connect- 
ed it  with  the  old  Italu&n  word  Jtalut  (in  Oscan. 
ritlu  or  vitelu),  an  ox,  beeAme  the  eomitry  was 
ricli  in  oxen  I    Hut  tln-re  o:iti  be  n<>  doubt  that 
Italia,  ur  Vitalia,  aa  it  was  also  culled,  was  the 
]«ndofthe/ta<t,  Vilati,  VUdii^or  Ftteft.  an  an- 
cient mce.  who  are  better  known  under  the 
Dame  of  Hiculi.    Tliis  race  was  widelj  spread 
over  the  southern  half  of  Uie  peninsula,  and  may 
be  faid  t'<  have  been  V>'>undcd  on  the  north  by  a 
line  druwu  from  Mount  Gargnuus  ou  the  cast 
to  Tcrradna  on  the  west    The  Oreeka  were 
ignorant  of  this  wido  oxtont  of  the  name.  Ac- 
cording to  them,  luilia  was  originally  only  the 
eoulbemmost  part  of  what  was  afterward  called 
BrotUura.  and  was  Ixmnded  on  the  uoi  th  by  a 
Hoe  drawu  from  the  Liametic  to  the  Scylletic 
Ottlf.    They  afterward  extended  the  name  to 
Mgnify  the  whole  country  south  of  Posidonia  on 
the  west  and  Tarentum  on  the  east    After  the 
Romans  had  conqaered  Tarentum  and  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  peninsula,  about  B.C.  272.  the 
Oftmo  Itilia  hail  u  still  further  extension  given 
to  iu    It  tlu  n  signified  the  whole  country  sub- 
ject to  the  llumans,  from  tlio  Sicilian  Straits  as 
br  north  as  the  Amus  and  the  Kubico.  The 
•ountry  north  of  these  rivers  continued  to  be 
Mllcd  Oallixi  Cisalpina  and  Liguria  down  to  the 
«n4  of  the  republic.     Augustus  was  the  first 
vbo  wttfudod  the  name  of  Italia,  m  as  to  cora- 
wdMOd  the  whole  of  the  ba^in  of  Uie  Po  and 
wm  toiithen  put  of  Che  Alps,  frotn  the  Mari- 
tin*  Alpa  to  Folm  m  lati-ia,  both  inclusive.  In 
llw  later  timea  of  tho  empire,  when  Maximian 
-had  tfUMftirred  the  imperial  reeidenoe  to  MiUn, 
the  name  Italia  was  o^in  used  in  a  narrower 
eocnpaee.   Aa  it  had  ongtnnll/  ligiiificd  oolv  the 
wau  of  tb«  eountry,  to  now  it  wm  reitneted 
iatlie  iKirth,  comprising  the  fhro  provinces  of 
.Anilia,  Liguria,  f  lamiiua,  Veootia,  and  Istria. 
B«Mea  ItaUa,  the  eoontry  wu  ««11ed  by  Tari- 
oufl  other  names,  especially  by  the  jjnets.  These 
wore  UnPKRiA,  a  name  which  the  Ureeka  gave  1 
|0  H  beeawe  it  lay  to  the  weet  of  Oreeoe,  or  j 
HEspEUfA  Ma(;na,  to  distiiifjuish  it  from  Spain 
{wid.  Hsuraau),  and  tiATua.MA,  because  Saturn  | 
wmm  said  to  hare  ooee  reigned  in  LaUum.  The 
o&nica  of  separate  parts  of  Italy  were  also  ap- 1 
pli«d  by  the  poeta  to  the  wh«>le  country.  Thus 
li  mm  called  (Eaoniu,  originally  the  land  of  | 
the  (Enotri,  in  the  country  iift<rwur<l  called 
Bruttium  and  Lucania :  Aimonia,  or  Orica,  or 
OVMU,  originally  the  land  of  tba  AoiMMa  or 


in  the  country   afterward  called  Campania 
Ttebbiku,  properly  the  Und  of  the  Tyrrlieui 
also  on  the  western  const,  north  ef  Ausonia  or 
Opica,  and  more  especially  in  the  counti-y  after- 
ward ealled  Etrtnia:  Iattota,  pi-operly  tJie  land 
of  the  I;i;  v:,'t^?,  uti  the  eastern  coast,  in  the 
countiy  afterward  called  Calabria :  and  OiiaaiCA, 
the  laod  of  tbe  ITmbri,  on  the  eastern  coast, 
alongside  of  Etruria.    Italy  was  never  inhabit- 
I  ed  by  one  eiqgle  race.    It  contained  a  great 
I  number  of  diinrent  raees,  who  had  migrated 
into  the  country  at  a  very  early  period.  The 
most  ancient  inhabitanta  were  Pelasgiaus  or 
(Enotriana,  a  braneli  of  th«  aame  great  raee 
who  originally  inhabited  Greece  and  tlie  f  ia*t4 
of  Asia  Minor.   They  were  also  called  Aborig 
ines  and  Sieali,  who,  aa  we  bare  already  seen, 
were  the  same  ns  tlie  Vitali  or  Itali.    At  the 
time  when  Roman  histoty  begins,  Italy  was  in- 
habited by  the  fbUowing  raeen  From  me  month 
of  the  Tiber,  between  its  risjht  liniilc  oiid  the 
sea,  dwelt  the  Etruscans,  who  extended  as  far 
nortl)  as  the  Alps.    Alongride  of  these,  between 
the  left  batik  of  tlie  Tiber   and  tlie  Adriatic, 
dwelt  the  Umbriaua   To  the  south  of  the  Elrua- 
cans  were  the  Saerani.  Oaael,  or  Priael,  Oieaa 
tribes,  wh.i  had  been  driven  out  of  the  mount- 
ains by  the  Sabines,  hid  overcome  the  Pelas- 
gian  tribes  of  the  SioaU,  Aborigines,  or  Latins, 
and,  uniting  with  these  conquered  piople,  had 
fonned  tiie  pet>ple  called  Prisci  Latini,  subee- 
qnently  simply  LatiiiL  South  of  these  again,  aa 
fiir  ns  the  River  Laus,  were  the  Opici,  wh..  were 
also  ealled  AuBones  or  Aurunci,  and  to  whom 
the  Volsci,  Sidicini,  Saticuli,  and  Mn\A  alto  be 
lon^^fd.     The  soutli  of  the  peniiiBiua  was  io- 
liabited  by   thf  (Enotrians,  who  were  subse- 
quently (irivt'd  into  the  interior  by  the  nomer* 
ons  (ireek  colonies  founded   ulon*;  the  e'ia«l«. 
South  of  the  Umbriuns,  extending  aa  far  as 
Mount  Garganus,  dwelt  tho  Various  Sabellian 
or  Sabine  tribes»  the  Sabines  proper,  the  P<  lii;iii. 
Marsi,  Marmcini,  Vestiui,  and  Hcmici,  from 
which  tribes  the  warlike  race  of  the  Samnitea 
subsequently  sprung.    From  Mount  Garganus 
to  the  southesstem  extremity  of  the  peninsula, 
the  country  was  inhabited  by  the  Dauniaos  or 
Apuliaoii  Fenoetii,  Messapii,  and  Salleotini.  An 
account  of  Utese  people  is  given  in  separate  ar- 
ticles.   Thi'y  were  all  eventually  subdued  by  the 
BonMne.  who  beoame  the  masters  of  the  whole  , 
of  tiie  penimola.  At  the  time  of  Augustus  the 
following  were  the  chief  divisions  of  Italy,  an 
account  of  which  ia  alio  giren  in  separate  ar> 
ticileo:  I.  Vrm  fratr,  whieh  attended  from 
tl)>>  Alps  t>  the  Rivers  Mam  OB  Uie  west  and 
Rubico  on  the  isaat.   It  oomprdModad,  I.  LiOD* 
siA.  Sl  Oattu  OkBAtniiA.  S.  Ycmtm,  inelad- 
ing  Camia.     4.  Irtria.- — II.   rr-NTnAi,  It.m-y. 
sometimee  called  Itaua  Paorau  (a  term  not 
used  by  (ho  andeote),  to  diaUuguish  it  flmn  Gal- 
lia Cisalpina  or  lTpi>er  Itaily,  and  Magna  Ora?cia 
or  Lower  Italy,  extended  from  the  Rivers  Macra 
en  the  weal  aod  Rabieo  on  lha  taat,  to  the 
era  Silarus  on  the  west  and  Freuto  on  the  east 
It  compreh<Hided,  1.  EraiaiA.   2.  Uiiaus.  8 
Pnamm.   4.  Saionvii,  includii^  the  naontry 
of  the  Sabioi,  Vestioi,  Marroeini,  Marsi.  Peligni, 
Ac    6.  LAnoM.    6.  OAMrANU.— IIL  Lowaa 
Italt,  or  Maoha  Oa^nciA,  indoded  Aa 
iq^partof  the  peninanlai  aoath  of  tba 
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ffilanu  MiJ  Freota  It  eomprahendad,  1.  Apo- 

UA,  iucludiag  Calabria.  2.  Lixama.  3.  Brut- 
vwu.  Augustus  divided  ItAly  ioto  the  foUow* 
iog  eleveo  Kcgiooea.  1.  Latium  and  Cmbjmu^ 
8.  The  ImnI  of  the  Hirpiui,  Apulia  and  Calabria. 

5.  Lucania  au  l  Bruttiuni.  4,  Tlie  land  of  the 
Freutaui,  Man  uoiiii.  Pt'ligui,  Marsi,  Ve«tini,  and 
Sabini,  togoLbcr  with  Sanuiiuiu.    6.  Picenum. 

6.  Uiubria  and  the  didtrict  of  Ariminum,  in  what 
ivas  formerly  called  Gallia  Cisalpina.  7.  £tru- 
ria.  8.  OalUa  Cispadaiuk  Ugaria.  ia  The 
eastern  part  of  Gallia  Transpadana,  Venctia, 
Camia,  and  latria.  11.  The  westem  part  of 
Oallia  IVanepBdana.  Tb«  leading  feattine  of 
the  phvBical  geography  of  Italy  are  so  well  de- 
scribed by  a  modem  writer,  that  we  can  not  do 
bettt^r  than  auote  his  words.  **  The  mere  plan- 
l^eograpby  uf  Italy  gives  us  its  flwpe  and  the  po- 
sition of  its  towns  ;  to  th'  se  it  mny  add  a  senii- 
eircle  uf  mountjiiua  rouuci  the  northern  boundary, 
to  represent  the  Alps ;  and  another  long  line 
•trctcning  down  the  middle  of  the  country,  to 
represent  the  Apennioea.  But  let  us  cai-ry  this 
OD  a  little  liirthen  and  give  life  and  harmony  to 
whatia  at  present  at  once  lifole^s  and  confused. 
Observe,  in  the  iirst  place,  how  the  Apenuioe 
line,  beg:inning  from  toe  ioutheni  extremity  of 
the  Alps,  runs  across  Italy  to  the  very  edge 
of  the  Adriatic,  and  thus  separatee  naturally 
the  Italy  proper  of  the  Romans  from  Cisai- 
pine  OauL  Observe,  again,  how  iIk  \\\>^,  aft.  r 
running  north  and  south  where  they  diviile  Italy 
from  France,  turn  t)»eu  away  to  th«  eastward, 
running  parallel  to  the  Apun^luc^  till  they  too 
touch  the  bead  of  the  Adriatio,  on  the  confines 
of  Istria.  Thus  between  tiieso  two  lines  of 
moontaiiw  there  ia  ineioeed  one  great  baaio  or 
plain ;  inclosed  on  three  pidea  l>y  mountains, 
open  only  on  the  east  to  the  sea.  Observe  bow 
Widelv  it  spreada  itself  ont,  and  thai  tee  how 
well  It  is  watered.  One  greot  river  (the  Po) 
flowa  through  it  in  its  wlK>le  extent ;  and  this 
ia  fed  by  streams  almost  unnambered,  descend- 
iag  toward  it  on  either  side,  from  the  Alps  on 
Olia  side,  and  from  the  Apennines  on  the  other. 
Then,  descending  ioto  Italy  proper,  we  find  the 
aomplexity  of  its  geography  (^uite  in  aocordaooe 
with  its  niauifold  pcilitical  divisions.  It  is  not 
one  simple  central  ridge  of  mountains,  having 
a  broad  belt  of  level  eoaaliy  on  diher  ilda  b^ ' 
twe.'n  it  and  tlio  sea.  nor  yet  is  it  a  chain  rising 
immediately  from  the  sea  ou  one  aide,  like  the 
Andca  in  South  America,  and  leaving  room 
therefore  on  the  other  tsidc  for  wide  plains  of 
table-land,  and  for  rivers  with  a  sufficient  length 
of  counie  to  become  at  last  great  and  navigable. 
It  n  a  back'boiMb  thickly  set  with  apines  of.  un- 
equal length,  some  of  them  running  out  at  reg- 
ular distances  pamllel  to  each  other,  but  olhers 
twiated  M  atrangely  that  they  ofteii  rai1»r  a 
long  way  parallel  to  the  back-booe,  or  main 
ridga,  and  interlaee  with  one  another  in  a  mase 
dmoat  IntxtrieaUa.  Aad.  aa  if  to  oomplele  the 
disorder,  in  those  epots  where  tlic  spines  of  the 
Apennines,  being  twitted  roond,  run  parallel  to 
tfie  sea  and  to  their  own  aeotral  diain,  and  fhoa 
leave  an  interval  of  plain  between  their  bases 
and  the  Mediterranean,  volcanic  agency  has 
broken  up  the  space  thus  left  with  other  and 
distinek  geaups  of  hills  of  its  own  creation,  as 
fethaaaaaof  Vesunaaand  of  the  AlbaahiUa 
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near  Rone.  Speaking  generally,  Umb,  Il^h 

made  np  of  nn  mfinite  multitude  of  valleys  pM| 
in  belweeu  high  and  steep  hills,  esc))  formio^  t 
eountnr  to  itself,  and  eut  off  by  natural  bsrricn 
from  the  others.  Its  several  parts  arekalitsd 
by  nature,  and  no  art  of  man  can  tliorouglilr 
unite  them.  Hence  arises  the  romantic  cW 
actcr  of  Italian  aeenerv :  the  constant  cotnbios 
tion  of  a  mountain  outline,  and  all  the  wild  fe«t 
urea  of  a  mountain  eounUy,  with  the  wild  Tcge 
tatiou  of  a  southern  climate  in  the  nHeyn* 
More  minute  details  resperting  the  pb\>ifsi 
features  of  the  different  parts  uf  Italy  ar«  gna 
in  the  artidea  on  the  s^iarate  profiaeei  iilr 
which  it  ia  divided. 

ItIuca.  1.  (Now  Scvilia  la  tieja,  near  Sm- 
tipcnee),  a  inniueipiam  lo  Hispania  Bstio,  ao 
the  western  bank  of  the  Bstis,  northwcKsf 
Uispalis,  was  founded  by  Scipio  Africaow  ii 
the  second  Punic  war,  who  settled  here  mbm 
of  hia  Teterana.  It  was  the  birtli- place  of  Hm 
emperors  Trajan  and  Hadrian.— 2.  The  name 
given  to  Corfiuium  by  the  Italian  Socii  dunog 
their  war  with  Rome.    Vid,  Ooaranra. 

ItAlIcTS.  SiLlLS.      Vid.  SlLIUS. 

ItIxus  (IraAof),  an  ancient  king  of  the  Felsi- 
giana.  I^eafians,  or  (BMtiiaiia,  fma  whem  Italf 

was  bi!i<  ved  to  have  derived  its  nsme.  SdlH 
call  him  a  son  of  Telegonue  by  Penelope. 

ItXxvs  ('Iravof),  a  town  oo  the  easten  cosit 
of  Crete,  near  a  promontoiy  ^  the  laiaa  ansi^ 
I  founded  by  the  Phceoiciana. 

Ithaca  {'IduKt) :  'WoKjjaior  :  now  Thiaki),  s 
small  island  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  colebrateJ  a<  ths 
birth-place  of  Ulysse*.  lies  off  the  c^a-it  of  Epi- 
ru8,  aud  is  separated  fi-om  Cepbalunia  bv  acbsn- 
nel  about  three  or  four  milea  wide.  TaeUsad 
is  al»ut  twtdvo  miles  long',  and  f.iur  in  its  great- 
est breadth.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  wiiick 
are  eonueeted  by  a  oarrofw  isthmoib  oot  own 
than  half  a  mile  across.  In  each  of  these  parti 
there  ia  a  mountain  ridge  of  considerable  btigbt ; 
the  one  in  the  north  called  ^'eritum  (Nijpirov, 
now  A»9i)f  and  the  one  in  the  south  Jfrium 
[Sr/iov,  now  Stf/ano).  The  city  of  Itliaca,  the 
rt-sideuce  of  Ulysses,  was  situated  ou  a  pi-wip* 
itous  conical  hill,  now  called  Arto,  or  "  esgie't 
clifTi''  occupying  the  whole  breadth  of  the  isth- 
mus mcntioued  above.  The  acropolis,  or  ess- 
tie  of  Ulyssesb  erowned  the  extrena  sanatitsf 
the  mountain,  and  is  described  hv  a  moJ«!n) 
traveller  aa  "  about  a«  bleak  and  drsanr  a  spot 
as  oan  wdl  be  imagined  for  a  prineely  ran- 
dence."  Hence  Cicero  {De  OraL,  U  44)  de- 
scribes it,  in  a*perrimi$  teunUit  tanquam  nidiAu 
affixa.  It  is  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Neiora,  aad 
is  hence  described  bj  Telemachus  ss  *  UD(le^ 
Neium"  (•I<?Jx7?c  'T7rovr7?or,  Horn..  01,  iii.81> 
The  walls  of  the  ancient  city  are  in  nmuy  pincrt 
well  preserved.  Ithaea  is  <Mie  of  the  seven  Ioni- 
an islands  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britaic 

[ItuAcus  ClQ<uio{^  son  of  PtereUus,  a  b«ru, 
from  wheal  Ithaea  waa  said  to  have  dsrited  its 
name.] 

[iTHJodbm  (Itfoi^ilvftX  »  ^>vi<^  ^ 
warrior  in  the  lUad,  frther  of  Sthenekna] 

Ithume  {'IdufiTi:  'lOuviiT^.  'iBufiaiof).  1-  A 
Htrong  fortress  in  Messenia,  situated  on  a  moostr 
aio  oi  the  same  name,  which  afterward  foMS 
the  dtadel  of  the  town  of  Messene.  On  III 
aoouDit  4^  the  mountain  stood  the 
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of  Jupiter  (Z«.us),  who  was  hence  surnamed 
lUutmftui  {^\Oo^iii'lit  £>yr.  'Ifo/xurof).  Ithoiiie 
VM  Uikcu  by  the  Spartans  B.  C.  723,  at  Uio  cud 
(tf  the  fi!  >I.  s-.vMiian  war.  iift<  r  a  horoic  defence 
by  ArwUxleiuiis,  KU<I  ;ijjaiu  iu  466,  ttt  the  ciul  of 
tbe  third  M e^aeuiitu  war. — 2.  A  mouDtab  fortress 
b  Pthi^^'ioti^,  ia  Tbeasaly,  near  Hetinpoli%  alto 
called  TuoMK. 

Moa  POttToa,  a  liarbor  of  Ui«  Koritd,  on  the 
BDrthfm  c"'.i-t  of  Gaul,  from  which  Ca^fiir  sot 
tail  for  Briuiia.  Tbe  poeitiou  uf  tbi«  harbor  is 
much  disputed  It  uaed  to  be  fdentified  with 
QMoriocutu  or  BonlogiUy  but  it  is  Dow  usually 
iup[>t>»<^J  to  \xi  some  harbor  Dear  Calais,  probably 
Visiaat  or  Witmnd,  ■ 

lio.v.    Vid.  Itoma. 

Ito.sIa,  ItO.vIas,  or  Itoxis  {'Iruvla,  'Ituviuc, 
or  'Iruvii),  a  suroaiac  of  Minerva  (Alhcua^,  de- 
rived froiB  the  towQ  of  Iton,  iu  the  •outb  of 
Pbtfiioiis  iu  Tliesiijily.  The  goddesi  tliore  h-.vl 
a  e«l«brated  sauctuary  aad  fditivbU,  and  hcuco 
■  dJleJ  Ineola  JUmi.  From  Iton  her  worship 
mread  ioto  Ikcvttiu  and  the-  country  about  Lake 
d>pu&  where  tbe  Pamboeotia  was  celebrated,  in 
tli£  Dtigliborbood  of  a  temple  and  crove  of  Min- 
cm  (Atbtua).  Aocordinff  to  aooUier  traditbo, 
Htoorvii.  ( Athefia)  roeoivcd  tbe  aunuuna of  ItoDia 
fri^m  lioiius,  u  kiug  or  priest. 

Itlwi  {'IrvKKfj,  App.)  a  town  in  Hispaoia 
Botica,  iu  the  (!i.<tri''i  '  f  Hispali^i,  and  a  Roman 
oukwj,  under  the  name  of  \'irtus  Julio. 

bOitA  (now  JSUway  FHth),  an  ostuary  on  the 
vcatcru  coast  of  Bntaio,  between  and 
SooUaod. 

ItOejBa,  IrtHMA  Clrovpaia:  Irovpaiot,  Itura»i, 
^prai:  ikiw  Kl-Jeiaur),  a  district  on  the  uorth- 
ctttera  bonlcra  uf  Palestiue,  bouuded  on  the 
aarth  hy  the  phiin  of  Damascus,  on  the  west  by 
the  rQoaQtaia<«liaiD  (now  Jtbd'HcisU)  which  foruis 
lih:  lOitvm  marjjiu  of  tlio  valley  of  the  Jordan, 
oa  the  auuthvwcat  aud  suuth  by  Gaulaniti.s,  ajid 
on  the  cast  by  Aurauitis  an  J  Trachouitis.  It 
•"ixupied  a  part  of  the  elevated  plain  into  which 
liuuDt  UermoD  sinks  down  ou  the  i^^outhcast, 
nd  was  tnliabited  by  an  Arabian  people,  of  war- 
like aad  predatory  habits,  which  tliey  exercised 
i>|,Mi  tbo  caravans  from  Arabia  to  Dauiascus, 
vlme  great  roftd  lay  throqgh  their  country.  In 
the  vara  between  the  Syrians  aud  the  Israelites, 
til*;/  are  fjutid  acting  as  allies  of  the  kings  of 
DftuiikMUs.  Tbey  are  scarcely  hoard  of  again 
131 EGL 105,  when  they  were  conquered  by  tbe 
Asjiouaiaa  \C\\v^  of  Judah,  .\ristobulu-*,  who 
cjoipdiled  tbcui  to  pi-oiess  JudiiLitn.  Ucstored 
W  independenco  by  the  declbe  of  the  Asmo- 
Bnan  house,  tb<  v  s-.  izcd  the  opptirdmif  v  olfi-r- 
•d.  OQ  the  other  bide,  by  the  Weakuc-:i.s  of  the 
lamp  of  Syria,  to  preea  their  predatory  iucur- 
ilm  into  Caele-Syna,  and  even  l-^  wn  l  Lebii- 
Boti,  to  Bybloa,  Botrys.  and  other  cities  ou  the 
OOMt  «l[  FhcBOtee.  Poiapey  reduced  them  again 
la  order,  and  inany  of  tJbeir  w  ai  riort  entered 
the  R<>niau  army,  iu  which  they  became  cele- 
Uated  l)T  Uieir  skill  ia  borscinuuship  and  ureh- 
IW.  They  were  not,  however,  reduced  to  com- 
|Me  aubjeetioii  t  )  II  >rn('>  until  after  the  civil 
vm  Augustus  ^avc  Ituruia,  which  had  been 
Wtiierto  ruled  by  its  native  princes,  to  the  fam- 
Dy  of  llcnnl.  During  the  ministry  of  our  Sa- 
viour, it  was  governed  by  Pbihp.  Uic  brotlier 
uf  Eared  Antipas,  at  tctrarok    Upon  Philip's 


death  in  A.D.  37.  it  was  united  to  the  Romnr 
province  of  8yn.i.  frt)m  which  it  was  presently 
iigain  separated,  aud  assij^ned  partly  to  ilerod 
Agrippa  1.,  and  partly  to  So;r!nu^«.  the  prince  of 
Kuiesa.  In  A.D.  50  it  was  tiualiy  reuuited  by 
Claudius  to  the  Roman  province  of  ^ria,  and 
tliorc  are  inscriptions  which  prove  that  the 
Iturieaas  contmued  to  serve  with  distinction 
in  the  Roman  anniea.  There  were  no  eitiee  or 
large  town?  iu  the  country,  a  fact  easily  explain- 
ed bv  tbe  unsettled  character  of  the  people,  who 
lived  in  the  Arab  fashion,  in  unwallc<l  villages 
and  tents,  and  even,  aeeording  to  some  state- 
ments, in  the  natural  with  which  the 
country  aboumis. 

[  It V  LI'S  ('Irt'XorX  ioo  of  Zetbua  and  ASdoa 
Vid.  AiinoN.] 

[Itymoneus  i^\Tvp.ovtvi)^  son  of  Uyperocbui 
of  £li«,  slain  by  Nestor.] 

Itvs.  1.  V'uL  Tkreus.— [2.  A  Trojan  hero, 
accompanied  JEneas  to  Italy,  ami  was  slain  by 
Tumus.] 

IClis  ('Toy?.rf  :  'lovA/i/rjyf,  IwiXitv^),  the  chief 
town  in  Coos :  the  birth-phiee  of  SimonideiL 
Vid.  GBoai 

ItLOB.  1.  Son  of  JSoeas,  usually  called  Ae- 
canius.  Vid.  Ascaviits. — 2.  Eldest  son  of  A»- 
cjuiius,  who  claimed  the  goveruuieut  of  Latium, 
but  was  obUg^  to  give  it  up  to  his  brother  Sfl- 
vius. 

Ixlo.x  ('I|/(JvX  of  Phl<^as,  or  of  Antioo 
and  Perimda,  or  of  Fasion,  or  of  Mars  (Ares). 

According  to  the  common  tradition,  his  mother 
was  Pia,  a  daughter  of  Deioucus.  lie  was  king 
of  the  LapithiB  or  Phlegycs,  and  the  father  of 
Pirithous.  When  Deioucus  demanded  of  Ixion 
the  bridal  gifts  he  hod  promiscil,  Ixion  treach- 
erously invited  him  to  a  banquet,  and  theu  con- 
trived to  make  him  fall  into  a  pit  filled  with  fira 
As  no  one  purified  Ixion  of  this  treacherous 
murder,  Jupiter  (Zeusj  took  jtity  iijxu  him,  puri- 
fied him,  carried  him  to  heaven,  and  caused 
him  to  sit  down  at  his  table.  But  Ixion  wag 
ungrateful  to  the  futlier  of  tbe  gods,  aud  at- 
tempted to  win  the  love  of  Juno  (Hera).  Ju- 
piter (Zeus)  thereupon  created  a  phantom  re- 
sembUog  Juno  (Uera),  aud  by  it  buou  became 
the  fiwer  of  a  Centaur,  vid.  CiirrAUEi.  Ix- 
ion was  fearfully  punished  for  hit  impious  in- 
gratitude. His  bauds  and  feet  were  chained 
by  Mercury  (Hermes)  to  a  wheel,  which  is  said 
to  have  ndled  perpetually  in  the  air  or  in  the 
lower  world.  lie  is  furtht  r  to  have  been 
scourged,  aud  compelled  to  exclaim,  "  Benefactors 
shouhi  be  honored. 

IxionIihis.  t.  c.  riritlious,  the  son  of  Ixton.  The 
Ceutuurs  are  ulao  called  JxionidoB, 

Iztro  (*U{or),  a  aamaoie  ef  Apollo^  derived 
from  a  district  of  the  ilknd  ofRhodet  which  was 
called  Ixioi  or  Ixia. 

IvNx  ('117^),  daughter  of  Pdtho  and  Plan,  or 
of  Echo.  She  etiii(  ivored  to  cbann  Jupiter 
(Zeus.)  or  make  him  fall  in  love  with  lo ;  but  she 
was  metumorphused  by  Juno  (Uera)  into  Uie  bird 
ealkd  lyox. 


Jaccetani.  a  pc<^ple  in  Hispauia  TarraoOMtt* 
.  sis,  between  Uic  Pyrenees  aud  the  ibcrua. 
I    Jaiia.   Y%d>  Jjoim, 
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Jlldctfuix.    Vid.  Roma. 

JXXUS  and  JX.va,  a  pair  of  anciftDt  Latiu  di- 
finitiefl,  who  were  \('or8bippcd  aa  the  eun  and 
inooD.  The  immeB  JanuM  and  Jana  are  only 
other  forni;*  of  Dianas  nnd  Dlniui,  \\\nc\\  words 
coaUiiu  the  suinc  root  aa  dua^  Uuy.  Jat)ut»  vvud 
fronbipped  both  by  the  Etnwcaos  aad  lioniaos, 
aud  occupied  au  iiiiportaot  place  iu  the  liomao 
religion.  He  presided  over  the  beginoiug  of 
vrtKj  thin;,  nod  was  tiierafore  always  invoked 
first  in  every  imdertaking^,  even  before  Jupiter. 
He  opened  the  j  ear  and  the  seasoua,  aud  Iieooe 
the  first  month  of  the  year  was  oalled  after  him. 
He  wufi  the  porter  of  neaveo,  and  therefore  bore 
the  sumaDies  Patulctu  or  Patulcitu,  the  "  open- 
er" and  CliuiY*  or  C'lusiviuM,  the  "shutter." 
In  thia  capacity  he  is  represented  with  a  key  in 
his  left  hand,  aud  a  staff  or  sceptre  in  his  right 
On  earth  uLio  he  was  the  guardian  deity  of 
gates,  and  beoos  is  oonimouly  represented  with 
two  heads,  because  every  door  looks  txfo  ways 
{Jama  bij'rom),  lie  ia  gometimoa  represented 
with  four  heads  {Jmnu  <ptadrifron$),  boeatise  he 
presided  over  the  four  8eas'>us.  M  'st  of  the 
attributes  of  tliia  god,  which  arc  very  numerous, 
ars  ooooeeted  win  his  hsing  the  god  who  opcud 
and  shuts  ;  and  this  hitter  idea  probably  has 
reference  to  his  original  character  as  the  god 
of  the  Buu,  iu  connection  with  the  alteruattuns 
of  day  and  night  At  Rome,  Numa  is  said  to 
have  dedicated  to  Janu»  the  covered  passage 
bearitk^  hm  name,  which  was  opened  iu  titnes 
9t  war,  aud  clo«o<l  in  tim«a  of  peaeo.  Thiti 
pasjiagc  is  coiiiinniily,  but  erroneoii^lv,  called  a 
temple.  It  atood  cluao  by  the  forum.  It  ap- 
psars  to  have  been  l«ft  open  in  war  to  bdieate 
Bvnibolically  that  tl»e  gi>d  h.id  gone  out  to  assist 
tiio  ilomau  wairiors,  aud  to  have  bccu  shut  in 
time  of  peacs,  tliat  the  god,  the  safeguard  of  the 
citv,  might  not  escape.  A  temple  of  Junus  was 
built  by  C.  Duilius  ui  the  titde  of  the  first  Punic 
war:  it  was  restored  by  Auguatus,  and  dedi- 
cated by.  Tiberius.  On 'new  year's  day,  which 
was  the  prineipal  festival  of  the  gotf,  people 
gave  presents  to  one  another,  couaiating  of 
sweetmeata  and  copper  coins,  showing  on  one 
ndo  the  double  head  of  Janus,  and  on  the  other 
a  ship.  The  genera]  name  for  tliese  presents 
was  arena.  The  saenfioes  offered  to  Janus  con- 
sisted of  calcce  (calkd  jeamal),  barley,  inoense, 
and  wine. 

Jsamr  {'Itt<rwv).   1.  Hie  celebrated  leader  of 

the  Argonauts,  was  a  son  of  /Eson  and  I'oly- 
mede  or  Alcimede,  and  belonged  to  the  family 
of  1h»  iESolklie,  at  lolcus  in  Thessaly.  Cre- 
tbens,  who  had  founded  lolcus,  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  iEaou  ;  but  the  latter  was  drprived 
of  the  kingdom  by  his  half  brother  Pcliaa,  who 
attempted  to  take  the  life  of  the  bfant  Jason. 
He  was  saved  by  his  friends,  who  pretended 
that  he  was  dead,  aud  intrusted  him  to  the  care 
of  tiie  eentam^  Cliinni.  Pdias  was  now  warn- 
ed by  on  oracle  to  be  on  his  guard  against  the 
one-*andaUd  man.  When  Jasou  had  grown  up, 
be  eame  to  daim  the  throne.  As  he  entered 
the  market-place,  Polias,  perceiving  he  had  only 
one  sandal,  asked  him  w)m>  be  was;  whereupon 
Jaaoo  dedared  his  name,  and  demanded  tlie 
kjogdom.  Pelias  consented  to  surrender  it  to 
him,  but  persuaded  him  to  remove  the  curse 
whici  rested  on  the  family  of  tiie  iEolidie  by 
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fetching  the  golden  fleece  aud  soothmg  ^ 
spirit  of  Phrixus.  Auutlwr  tniditioo  u-hiwi 
that  Pelias,  once  up.iu  u  time,  invited  all  Iu 
subjects  to  a  sacritice,  wliich  Ike  ioteadcd  to 
ofler  to  Neptune  ( Poseidon).  Jasou  came  vitli 
die  reat^  but  on  liia  jouniey  to  lolcu*  be  k«t 
one  of  his  sandslw  in  crossing  the  River  Aim, 
rus.  Pelias,  remniilx'i  in.:  tli--  orads  about 
one-sandaied  man,  a^kc-d  Jason  what  1m  vooU 
do  if  he  were  told  b^  an  orade  that  he  ihonld 
be  killed  by  one  of  his  subjects  ?  Jason,  on  ihf 
ei^estion  of  Juno  (Hera J,  who  bated  Pcliu, 
answered,  that  he  would  send  him  to  fetch  tk 
golden  fleece.  Pelias  accordingly  ordered  Jaas 
to  fetch  the  golden  fleece,  which  was  m  the  pos- 
session of  King  ./Eetes,  in  Colcbia,  and  vts 
guarded  by  au  over-watchful  dragon.  Jiifoo 
willingly  undoitook  the  •  iitcrpn'-o,  and  ?et  sail 
iu  the  fehip  Argo,  accunipuMicd  by  the  chief 
heroes  of  Greece.  He  obtained  fleece  viA 
the  ast-istance  of  Medea,  whom  he  made  hij 
wife,  and  aloug  with  whom  he  icturned  to  lol- 
cus. The  history  of  his  exploits  on  thb  umb- 
orable  enterprise,  anil  his  adventures  on  Ih 
turn  home,  are  related  elsewhere.  Vid.  /a- 
GOXACTA  On  his  arrival  at  lolcus,  Jasoo,  %b- 
cording  to  one  occount,  found  liis  aged  father 
iEaou  still  alive,  aud  iledea  made  him  young 
again  ;  but,  according  to  the  more  common  \n- 
dition,  .^800  bad  l>ccn  slain  by  Pelias  during 
the  absence  of  Jason,  who  ncet  rdingly  callea 
u{jon  iledea  to  take  vcugcauce  on  Pelias.  ll^ 
doa  thereupon  persuaded  the  daughters  of  Peliu 
to  cut  their  father  to  pieces  aud  boil  him,  in  e^ 
dcr  to  restore  him  to  youth  and  vigor,  as  she 
had  before  changed  a  tarn  into  a  lamb  by  boiling 
the  Vxxly  in  a  cauldron.  But  Pelias  was  never 
restored  to  life,  and  hb  ion  Acasius  e^Ucd 
Jason  and  Medea  tnm  Idem.  They  then  wciil 
to  Corintli,  where  they  lived  happily  for  several 
years,  until  Jason  deserted  Mctiea,  in  order  to 
nmrry  Glance  or  Crcusa,  daughter  of  Cre^ai,  the 
king  of  the  countiy.  Medea  fearfully  rercoged 
this  insult.  Slie  sent  Glauce  a  poisoned gamieot, 
which  burned  her  to  death  when  she  put  it  ML 
Creon  likewise  perished  in  the  flames,  lledes 
also  killed  her  children  bv  Jason,  viz.,  Mcmifru* 
and  Pheres,  aud  then  fled  to  Athens  iu  a  chariot 
drawn  by  winged  dragons^  Later  writers  rep- 
resent Jason  as  bccomm^  in  the  end  rcccociled 
to  Medea,  returning  with  her  to  Colchis,  sod 
there  restoring  iEdtea  to  bis  kingdom,  of  wUdk 
he  had  b<  <  u  deprived.  The  death  of  Jmgc 
is  related  differently.  A'^cordio^  to  some,  hr 
matle  away  with  himself  from  gnef ;  acc«.>rdiiii 
to  othei-8,  he  W.18  crushed  bv  the  i>H>p  of  mi 
ship  Argo,  whi'  h  fell  up  n  hlni  as  lie  wa?  Ijit^ 
under  it. — 2.  1  vrant  of  I'heue  and  Tu^-s  of 
Thessaly  {vid.  hid.  of  Antig.,  art  Tacis),  vas 
probably  the  son  of  i.ycophnin,  who  established 
a  tyranny  on  the  ruius  of  aristocracy  at  Pkeia^ 
He  succeeded  his  bther  at  tyrant  of  Fhertt  iooq 
after  B.C.  805,  and  in  a  few  years  f.\trD(!»c]  his 
power  over  almost  the  whole  of  llieasaly.  Pbsr- 
salns  was  the  only  dty  m  TlieasalT  which  anb* 
taiijid  ita  independence  under  tne  goverrrr.fnl 
of  Polydamus  ;  but  even  this  place  suhniitted  to 
bun  iu  375.  In  the  following  year  (874)  he  WSI 
elected  Tagna  or  generalis^^mio  of  llu^salv 
iHs  power  was  strengthened  by  tlie  wo:dcuess 
of  the  other  Greek  states,  and  by  the  exhaust 
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iog  ooDtest  in  which  Tb«be«  aod  iSpiuia  were 
Migiged.  HevMiMV  b  ft  potitioowluebhdd 

oat  to  him  erery  prospi-ct  of  becornlii;^  master 
<rf'  Greece ;  but  wheo  at  ihe  hci^bt  of  Itu  power, 
Im  was  aAsaauoftted  at  a  pubbe  ftodieww^  S70. 
Jiison  hod  an  imiatiable  appetite  for  power, 
which  be  soQsbt  to  gratify  by  any  and  every 
mMns.  WitB  th«  «U«f  meu  in  the  sevcr&l 
stntes  of  Qreecc,  as,  e.  with  TituoUicuB  and 
relopidtttt,  he  cultivated  frieudly  relatioua.  lie 
M  rapKMOted  M  having  ail  the  qualificationa  of 
a  great  g«'neriil  imd  diplomatiBt — us  active,  tera- 
iH:rate,  pi  udeut,  capable  of  euduriug  much  fa- 
Uga&,  mod  akiUful  in  eoDOcnliog  hia  own  deeigiu 
■od  penetrating  thoee  of  his  enemies.  Ue  was 
■O  admirer  of  tbo  rhttoric  of  Gurgias ;  and 
lacerates  was  unc  uf  his  friends. — 3.  OP  Argot, 
au  historian,  lived  under  Iladriai^  and  wrote  a 
work  on  Ureece  in  four  books. 

Javolk.nus  l'ai»a;a,  ma  eminent  Roman  jurist, 
was  bom  about  the  commencement  of  the  reign 
of  Vespasian  (AJ).  79),  and  was  one  of  the 
council  of  Antoninus  Piua.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
C«liua  Sabinua,  aod  a  leader  of  the  Saoinian  or 
Cassian  schooL  Vid.  p.  170»  bk  TImn  are  two 
boodred  and  aix  tstnota  from  Jafoleoiia  in  tbe 
Dicect 

JazAana  {'laidprtK  :  now  Syr,  Syderia,  or  Sy- 
AoMis),  agreat  river  of  Central  Asia,  about  which 
lha  aneient  aooouata  are  verjr  different  and  cod- 
foaed.    It  rlaea  in  the  Oon8d!  Uontec  (ouw 

MoHtsour),  and  fluws  northwebt  into  tlu;  .SVa  o/ 
Aral:  the  aocieota  luppoeed  it  to  fall  into  tlic 
oortfaem  dde  of  the  Oaepian.  not  dBatinguisbiug 
Vi.  twfcu  tlie  two  BettS.  It  dividtil  Sog(b'iuia  from 
^vthia.  On  its  banks  dwelt  a  ikythiao  tribe 
called  JazartA. 

JebIcuo  or  IIiiiRk  liLs  {'Irpixu,  'Irpixov^  :  now 
JSr-Uiha  t  ruins)^  a  citv  of  the  Cauaanitee,  in  a 
plun  eo  the  weatem  aioe  of  the  Jordan,  near  its 

moath,  was  destruyid  by  Joshua,  ribuilt  in  the 
time  of  the  Judges^  and  formed  au  important 
frontier  fiii'tie«  of  Jadaa.    Ik  waa  again  de* 

Btroyfd  by  Vespasian,  rebuilt  under  liadrian, 
aud  finalljr  destroyed  daring  the  omaadea. 
JnoK.  FUHnnovTimL 

JiaCsAL^M  or  HtKRusdLfiil  ('Irpoi'<Tu/.77/i, 'Ic- 
ptfOiikUfia  :  'lepoaoXvfuT7}(  :  now  Jerutaiem,  Arab. 
JSl-Kwk,  i  <Ae  Boly  City),  the  capital  of  Fkl- 
tstitic  in  Asia.  At  the  lime  of  tbo  Israelitisb 
<x*n^uest  of  Canaan,  under  Joshua,  Jerusalem, 
then  called  Jebua,  waa  the  ehief  city  of  the  Jeb- 
usitca,  a  Canaanilish  tribe,  who  were  not  en- 
tirely driven  out  from  it  till  U-C.  106U,  when 
DaTid  took  the  city,  and  made  it  the  capital  of 
the  kin^'doin  <if  Israel.  It  was  als^j  established 
m*  the  peraiuneut  centre  of  tiie  Jcwii^h  religion, 
by  the  erection  of  the  temple  of  Suloinon.  Aft- 
er the  division  of  the  kiugiioin  under  KclioV)oam, 
it  remained  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Judub 
vatil  it  waa  entirely  deetroyed,  und  its  inhabit- 
:it)fH  were  carried  into  captivity  by  Nebuchad- 
utiiur,  kmg  of  Babylon,  B.C.  SbS.  In  B.C. 
the  Jewish  exiles,  having  been  permitted  by  Cy- 
rus to  return,  began  to  rt  biiiM  tlif  city  utnl  tem- 
ple ;  anJ  the  work  •waa  com  pitted  iu  about 
twenty-four  years.  In  B.O.  832  Jerusalem  qui- 
etly submitted  to  Ab-xander.  During  the  wars 
Wluch  followed  bis  death,  the  city  was  token 
ftolemjr,  the  sen  of  Lagus  (li.C.  320),  and 
'  ni^ieoi  to  the  Qreek  kiqga  of  aigjpk 


till  the  conquest  of  Palestine  by  Antiochus  IU. 
the  Great,  kiug  of  Syi-ia,  EC  198.  Up  to  thi« 
time  the  Jews  bail  bet'n  allowed  the  frc»»  enjoy 
meut  uf  their  religiou  and  their  own  uiteinal 
goTemment,  and  Antiochus  ouofirmed  them  in 
those  privileges;  but  the  hlt.rt<l  givcrnment 
uf  his  son,  Antiochus  IV.  Kpipiiaues,  pruvoked 
a  rebellion,  which  was  at  first  put  down  when 
Antiochus  took  Jerutsalem  and  poIlut».-d  the  tem- 
ple ( B.C.  170) ;  but  the  rcligioujj  persecution 
which  enaued  drove  the  people  to  ciespair,  and 
led  to  a  new  revolt  un(Ier  the  ^laccabees,  by 
whom  Jerusalem  was  retakou,  and  the  temple 
purified  m  B.OL  168.  Vid.  MAccxBiKi.  Iu  KC. 
183  Jerusalem  was  retakeu  by  Antiochus  VII. 
Sidetes,  and  its  fortifications  dismuutied,  but 
its  government  was  left  in  the  hand*  of  the 
Maccabee,  John  Uyroanus,  who  took  advantage 
of  the  death  of  Antiochus  in  Parthia  (B.C  128) 
to  recover  bis  full  jxiwer.  llis  son  Arietobulna 
assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Judaia,  and  Jeru- 
salem continued  to  be  toe  capital  of  tbe  king- 
dom till  B.C.  68,  when  it  waa  taken  by  Pompey, 
and  the  temple  waa  again  profimed.  For  the 
etrenta  whieh  followed,  vid.  RncAum,  Haaoott. 
and  PAL.£tiTiXA.  In  A.D.  To,  the  rebellion  uf 
the  Jewa  against  the  Konums  was  put  down, 
and  Jemaalem  waa  taken  by  I'itus,  after  a  siege 
of  several  months,  dui  ing  which  the  iubabitauts 
endured  the  utmoet  horrors ;  the  atinriTora  were 
all  put  to  the  award  or  eold  as  ekvea,  and 
the  city  and  temple  were  utterly  rased  to  the 
ground  iu  consequence  of  a  new  revolt  of 
tbe  Jews,  the  Emperor  HaiMan  Teaolred  to 
destroy  all  vtstlgca  of  their  nalioiml  and  reli 
gious  peouliaritiea ;  and,  as  one  means  to  thia 
end,  he  eetabliahed  a  new  Rmnan  oolony.  on 
the  ground  where  Jerusalem  had  stood,  by  the 
name  uf  ^Elia  CariTouxa,  aud  built  a  temple 
of  Jupiter  CapituUnns  on  the  site  of  the  temple 
of  Jehovak  A  D.  135.  The  C!*tnbli*hinent  uf 
Christianity  as  the  religion  of  the  ll«imau  em< 
pire  restored  to  Jerusalem  ite  eaered  eharaeter, 
aud  led  to  the  i-rtction  «>f  several  cliurchea ; 
but  the  various  chnugea  w  hich  have  taken  place 
in  it  vince  its  conquest  by  the  Arabe  under 
Omar  in  A.D.  638,  have  left  very  few  vestiges 
eveu  of  the  Koman  citv.  Jerusalem  stands  due 
west  of  tlie  head  of  tne  I}«ad  Sea,  at  the  die- 
tiiurr  i.f  aUjut  twenty  miles  (iu  a  strai;^ht  liiif  ), 
and  aUiut  tbiity-fivo  miles  from  the  Aiediterra- 
ueau,  on  an  elevated  platform,  dlindad*  by  a 
series  of  valleys,  frutn  hills  which  surround  it 
on  every  side.  I'his  phitfurm  has  a  goueral 
slope  frum  west  to  eai>t,  its  highest  point  being 
the  summit  uf  Mount  Zion,  iu  the  si'UtlnvLsleru 
comer  of  the  city,  on  which  stood  the  original 
**  City  of  D^vid."  The  south.-jistcru  part  of  tbe 
platform  is  occupied  by  the  iiill  calh'd  Moriah, 
ou  which  the  temple  stuod,  and  the  t-astem  part 
hf  the  hill  called  Aera ;  but  these  two  ■mMiili 
are  now  hardly  disUnguishxible  from  the  general 
surface  of  the  platform,  probably  on  account  of 
the  gradual  filling  up  of  the  valleja  betweea 
The  height  «f  >b>imt  Zion  is  two  thousand  fire 
hundred  aud  thirty-five  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  Meditenraneau,  and  about  three  hundred  feet 
above  the  valley  below.  The  extent  of  the  plat* 
form  is  five  thousand  four  hundred  feet  mini 
north  to  south,  and  one  theoiMMi  «•  hondred 
feet  from  eaat  to  weaL 
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«focA8Tx  ('loKdoT^),  culicii  EpioASTE  iu  Homcr, 
oaovliter  of  M enoBeem,  and  wife  «f  the  Tbebau 

Udv  Lniu?.  \<y  whom  slu-  liocaine  the  niotbcr  cf 
CBdipus.  She  afterward  married  GDdipust  not 
knowing  that  he  was  her  arm ;  and  when  the  dia> 
covered  the  crime  she  had  nnwittiugly  com- 
mitted, die  put  ao  eud  to  her  life.  For  detailii 
tid.  (Edipvs. 

Joppf,  JoppA  (l^inrv :  in  the  Old  Teitament» 
Japh(»:  now  Jaffa),  n  very  nrK-lent  mnritime  Hty 
of  Palcstino,  and.  before  tlie  building  of  Cayju- 
rea,  the  only  >;t  a  poi  t  of  the  whole  oounti^,  luid 
tliorcf  re  cailt  d  by  Stt  abo  tho  yiurt  <»f  Jenisiilen), 
hiy  just  ft«>uth  of  the  bouiuiury  bulweeo  Judaea 
anid  Samaria,  aoathwest  of  Antipatris,  and  north- 
west of  Jenissiilem. 

JoRDANES  ('In/x^uv^r,  'looAavof :  DOW  Jordan^ 
AraK  Bak-Skeriah  et-Keblr,  or  el'Drdmt),  has 
ita  s'  lirc"  jit  the  soiithem  foot  "f  }>h>\\^  Hermon 
(the  HDiiiheramost  part  of  Anti-Libauua),  [about 
twenty  miles  above]  Faneas  (nfterwara  Oies- 
aren  i'liihppi),  whence  it  flows  south  into  the 
little  luke  Semechooitis  (now  Bahr  fl  Huhh), 
and  theuce  [after  a  otturse  of  twelve  miles]  into 


'  which  thejr  lobabited.  Edited  faj  Liodcfibraf, 
Hambarg.  1611. 

Josfirncs.  FlAvics,  the  Jewish  liiiitoriar,  vu 
bom  at  Jerusalem  A.D.  37.  Uii  bis  oiotWi 
side  be  was  descended  from  tlie  Asnioban 
priaccs,  while  from  his  fatlier,  Matthios.  he  i» 
berited  the  priestly  office.  lie  enjoyed  au  a- 
edlent  educatioo  ;  and  at  the  age  of  *tweutT-«ii 
he  went  to  Rome  to  plead  the  cause  of  »<>tn« 
Jewish  priests  whom  Felix,  the  pn>curalor  of 
Juda'o,  had  8ont  thitber  as  prisouers.  After  a 
nari\>w  escape  from  deatl)  by  sliipwredc,  be 
safely  landed  at  J'uttHtli ;  and  Wnv^  iii1ro<Juo«l 
to  Poppsa,  he  not  only  etlected  the  release  of 
his  fheods,  but  received  great  presents  ftsai 
the  eqpj>r(  On  his  return  to  Jerusalem  bt 
fuuud  bis  couotrymeo  eagerlv  beot  uu  a  n> 
volt  from  Rome,  from  wbidi  be  used  his  bat 
endeavors  to  dissuade  them  ;  but  failing  it 
this,  be  professed  to  enter  iuto  tbo  jvopulard^ 
signs.  He  was  dtoseo  ODe  of  tile  gL-uerak 
of  the  Jews,  and  was  sent  to  manage  afidrs 
iu  Galilee.  When  Veepasian  and  his  armj  en- 
tered Galilee,  Josephus  threw  himself  ia;o  lo- 


the  Sea  of  daUlee  (Lake  of  HberiasV  on  i  tli' nee  '  tnpnta,  which  he  defended  for  forty  seveo  dayi. 


throni^h  a  narrow  plain,  depres^seu  bdow  the 
level  tif  the  surrounding  couutry,  iuto  the  Lake 
Asphaltites  (now  Dtad  &»),  where  it  is  finally 
lost.  Vi<l  I'ai  f-TiNA.  Ita  course.  ff»>m  the 
Lake  of  'ribcrias  to  the  Dead  Sea,  [in  a  dis- 
tance of  sixty  milea,  fa,  aneordtng  to  Lieutenant 
Lyui'h  about  two  hundn-d  miles,  and  within 
that  distance  there  are  uo  less  than  tweoty- 
•even  considerable  rapids,  with  manj  others  of 
less  descent ;  tluis  giving  an  average  t)f  five  feet 
descent  to  the  mile  in  its  whole  extent];  the 
depression  through  which  it  runs  eonsisU,  fii-st, 
of  a  eandy  valley,  fixmi  five  to  ten  miles  iM-oad, 
within  which  is  a  lower  vnllov,  in  width  alwut 


When  the  place  was  taken,  the  life  of  J<«ephtit 
was  spared  by  Vespagiuu  through  the  luleroes- 
sion  of  Titoa.  Josephus  tbereupoo  assumed  tbs 
cliaract4*r  of  a  proj)het.  and  predicftd  to  ^^'^pa• 
siau  that  Uic  empu  e  sltould  one  day  be  hid  aod 
his  sod's.  Vespasian  treated  liim  with  respect, 
but  did  nut  release  him  from  captivity  till  be 
was  proclaimed  emperor  nearly  tbrce  yean  aA> 
erward  (AD.  TO).  Joaepbos  was  present  viHb 
Titus  at  the  fri<  ge  of  Jerusalem,  and  Kften»ar4 
aceompauied  him  to  Home.  He  received  tbe 
freedom  of  tbe  city  from  Vespasian,  who  u- 
S^ned  liim,  as  a  ri  -^Mi  iice,  n  iuiu:^  formerly 
occupied  by  hims<df,  and  ti  cated  him  ht'U«>rabl}' 


half  a  mile,  and,  for  the  most  part,  beautifully  to  tlie  eud  of  his  reign.  The  same  favor  was 
dothed  with  grass  and  treea;  and,  io  some  |  extended  to  Um  by  Titus  and  DomltiaD  as  welL 


placfs,  there  is  still  a  Iowjt  valley  witlun 
this.  The  average  width  of  the  river  iLsdf 
is  calculated  at  thirty  yards,  and  its  average 
dt'pth  at  nine  fi-tt.  It  is  fordable  in  many 
plases  iu  summer,  but  in  spriug  it  becomes  much 
deeper,  and  often  overflows  lU  banks.  Ito  bed 
u  considerablj  below  the  level  of  the  llediter^ 
rnueoo. 

ioKKkwam  or  JoRoXim,  nn  historian,  lived 

in  tlie  time  of  Justinian,  or  in  the  sixth  century 
4>f  our  era.  He  was  a  Goth  bv  birth  ;  was  sec- 
retary to  the  King  of  tbe  Aliuii.  adopted  the 
ObrisUan  religion.  t<K>k  orders,  nnd  whs  made 
•  bishop  iu  Italy.  There  is  not  hufficieut  evi- 
dcnee  for  the  common  statement  that  be 


was 


n«'  assimu'd  the  iinine  of  Flavius,  as  a  di  peod- 
ent  of  the  Fluvirai  family.    His  time  at  KoOM 
appears  to  have  been  employed  maioly  in  the 
com  position  of  his  works.    He  died  about  100. 
The  works  of  Josephus  are  written  iu  Greek. 
They  are,  1.  Th»  Hitiunj  of  lh«  Jetritk  War 
{Tlfpl  TOV  'lovSaiKui  rro'/.lfiov  y  'lovdatKr,r  Ico.iic^ 
irepl  dAwoe^if),  in  seven  books,  published  about 
AD.  78.  Joeenhus  first  wrote  it  io  Hebrew,  sad 
then  translated  it  iuto  Greek    It  conmienecs 
with  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Autiudua 
Kpiphaues  in  B.C.  170,  ruf^s  rapidly  over  tbs 
events  before  Josepbus's  own  time,  and  girts  a 
(h'tail'-d  nf'oiiiit  of  the  fatal  %var  with  Rome.  1 
77ie  Jttrith  Antitjutdet  {'lovdaiKrj  upx<uo/MyUt^ 
bialKip  of  lia^eiina.    He  wrote  two  bistorieal  j  iu  twenty  books,  completed  about  A.D.  9S,  and 
works  iu  the  Latin  langiiage :  1.  De  Gdarum  \  addressed  to  Epaphn»ditu«.    The  title  as  n-ell 
{(Ji^htrmm)  Origine  el  JiebuM  Cfttti*,  cootaiuiug  1  as  tbe  number  uf  books  may  have  bceo  sug- 
the  history  of  the  Gotha  from  the  earliest  times  gested  by  tbs  TufuUxif  Apxato^oyla  of  Dkmjmm 
down  to  tficir  subjugation  by  lU  lisarius  in  5 1 1. '  of  Halicamassus.    It  givi;*  nn  account  of  Jew- 
The  work  is  abridged  from  the  hist  histury  of  i  ish  bislory  fhnn  the  creation  of  tbe  world  to 
tfie  Goths  by  Oasaiodoms,  to  which  Joniandea  |  A.D.  66,      twelfth  year  of  Nero^  in  wbidi  ttie 
nddetl  vai  ions  particulars  ;  but  it  is  compiled  Jews  were  goftde<l  to  rebellion  by  Gessius  Pfc>- 
without  judgment,  and  is  characterized  by  par-  rus.    In  this  work  Josephus  seeks  to  aeeoo* 
tiality  to  the  (3oths.   2.  De  Kfynarum  ac  Tern-  modate  the  Jewish  religion  to  heathen  tsstss 
porum  SuxeMtone,  a  short  compendium  of  bis-  and  pr^ndices.   Thos  he  speaks  of  Moses  sod 
tory  from  the  creation  down  to  lh«'  vii.-tory  ob-  hi?  law  in  a  tone  which  might  be  adopted  by 
tained  by  Narses  in  552  <»ver  King  Theodatus.  any  disbehcver  in  his  divine  legation,    fie  layi 
It  is  only  valuable  f  r  some  accounts  «>f  tlie  bai^  tliat  Abraham  went  into  Egypt  (Gen.,  xii.),  i» 
baroua  nations  of  the  liorth,  and  the  eouotrtea  i  teading  to  adopt  tbe  £gyptiao  viawa  of  rsl^iot 
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iboald  1m  find  tbem  bet  er  Uiaa  liU  owa  He 
ipealtt  doab^^y  of  tiie  prcserrttioa  of  Jooah 

bjjr  the  whale,  tie  iotiniutos  a  doubt  vf  \hcvo 
1nTiau|  b«ea  aoj  inii-ade  ia  the  paftsage  of  the 
Red  Sm,  and  oomparaa  it  with  too  putage  of 

Alexnndor  t!ic  Grcrit  n\>>iv^  the  shore  of  ihe  8ea 
of  Paniphylia.  He  ititerpreta  JuLOiL,  xxii,  28, 
M  if  it  eooTeyed  a  oommaod  to  re«p«et  tlM  idols 
"f  the  hcathoii.  Miiuy  fiinilar  instances  nii^'ht 
be  quoted  fr.«ui  Lis  Work.  3.  JJi$  own  Li/e,  ia 
oae  Dock.  This  IB  an  appendage  to  tiie  Arch»- 
ologia,  and  is  adiirosscil  to  the  same  Epophro- 
ditus.  It  was  not  written  earlier  tban  A.D.  97, 
«ince  Agrippa  IL  is  meotiooed  in  it  as  no  lunger 
living.  4.  A  trralls''  cm  the  Anliquil;/  of  the  Jeua, 
ur  Anain.%t  A^ion,  iu  two  books,  also  addressed 
to  J^npliroditua.  It  is  in  answer  to  such  as 
impu^u'd  the  antiquity  of  the  Jewish  imtiou  on 
the  ground  of  the  silence  of  Greek  writers  re- 
specting it  Vid.  AnoN.  The  treatise  eyhihita 
extensive  aoquaintance  with  Greek  literature  and 
philosophy.  5.  £i(  ILoKKaAdiovi  i)  nepl  avTOKpu- 
Topo^  >.o\iouov.  In  ooa  book.  Ita  gtouineues^  is 
doubtful.  It  ii  a  declamatory  account  of  the 
martyrdom  of  Kleazar  (an  aged  priest),  and  of 
seven  youths  and  their  mother,  in  the  persecu- 
tion under  Antiochus  Epiphnnes.  The  best  edi- 
tions of  Joseplius  are  by  Hudson,  Oxon.,  1720  ; 
by  Harerairop,  Amst,  1726 ;  [and  by  W.  Din- 
dorf  in  Didot'a  Bibliotheca  Qneoa ;  the  best  edi- 
tion of  the  Jewish  War,  separately,  is  by  Card- 
well,  Oxfiird,  1837.  2  vols.] 

JoviAnos,  FlAvIus  Claudius,  was  elected  em- 
peror by  the  soldiers  iu  June,  A.D.  363,  after  the 
deatli  of  Julian  (viJ.  Jllianus),  whom  he  had 
accompanied  in  hi*  oampai^  against  the  Fer- 
MaiiiL  In  order  to  eflfeel  lits  retreat  in  safety, 
Jovian  surrendered  to  tlio  Persiatis  the  Roman 
eunquesta  beyond  the  Tigris,  and  several  for- 
Ireseea  in  Meeopotamia.  He  died  laddenly  at 
n  small  town  on  the  frontiers  of  lUtluniii  aud 
Galatia,  February  17,  364,  after  a  reigu  of  little 
more  fiian  leren  mootha  Jovian  waa  a  Chris- 
tian, but  ho  pr<>ttcl<'d  the  heathens. 

JuBA  (lowtf).  1.  King  of  Numidia,  was  son 
ef  Bieropsal,  who  waa  re-ettablished  on  the 
throne  by  Pompey.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
dvil  war  between  Ca»ar  aud  Pompey,  he  act- 
ively eapoused  the  eause  of  Ihe  latter ;  and,  ao- 
eoidiiigly,  when  Ca'sar  cent  Curio  into  Africa 
{HC.  49),  he  supported  the  Pompeiau  general 
Attiua  Varus  wifb  a  lar|;e  body  of  tronpR.  Onrio 
Was  defeated  by  their  united  forces,  and  fell  in 
the  battle.  Iu  46  Juba  fought  along  with  Soipiu 
i^paioat  Cffisar  himself,  and  was  present  ai  the 
decisive  battle  of  Thapsus.  Aft«fr  thb  defeat 
he  wandered  about  fur  some  time,  and  then  put 
an  ODtd  to  liis  own  life^S.  King  of  Hauretania, 
S'jn  of  the  preecdiiiL;'.  wua  a  mere  child  nt  his 
Ruber's  death  (40),  wiis  carried  u  {iritiouer  to 
Boom  by  CsBsar,  and  compelled  to  grace  the 
eonqucror's  triumph.  lie  was  hrouj^lit  up  in 
Italy,  where  he  received  an  excellent  education, 
and  applied  himself  with  such  diligeaee  to  study, 
that  be  turned  out  one  of  the  most  lenrned  men 
of  bis  day.  After  th«;  death  of  Antony  (^0), 
Auguatus  conferred  upon  Juba  ilia  paternal 
luQgdom  of  Xuniidia,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
gaTe  bim  in  marriage  Cleopatra,  otherwise  eall- 
ed  Oriant.  thr  daughter  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 
Ai  tk  MbM^ent  period  {26),  Aqgustus  gave  liim 


Mauretania  in  exebange  for  Nnmidia.  whi«li 
was  redoosd  to  a  Roman  provinee.  Ha  eontin- 

U'  d  to  reign  in  Mauretania  till  his  de.-ith.  whieli 
happened  about  AJ).  19.  He  was  beloved  by 
his  eubjeeti^  MBOBg  whom  he  endeavored  to  in- 
troduce the  elements  of  Greek  and  Rc»man  civ- 
ilisation; and,  after  his  death,  they  even  paid 
him  divine  hoiiora  John  wrote  a  great  numbei 
of  worlu  in  almost  every  branrh  t  f  literature. 
They 'are  all  lost,  with  th«  ezoeptiuu  of  a  few 
fragments.  They  appear  to  have  been  all  wri^ 
ten  in  Greek.  The  most  important  of  them 
were,  1.  A  Hitlortj  of  Africa  (  \i6vku),  iu  which 
he  made  ose  of  Punie  antboritie*.  i.  On  tht 
Assyrians.  8.  A  History  of  Arabia.  4.  A  Jto- 
man  JJiMtory  {'FufioiK^  ioTopla).  6.  Oearpu^ia- 
Topia,  a  general  treatise  on  all  matters  eooneet* 
ed  with  the  staa:^.  fi-  Tlepl  ;  ;ki  >f,K.vr,  or  rrrpl 
CuyfM^uv,  seem:)  to  have  been  a  gcjurul  bist^iry 
el  palntipg.  Hm  also  wrote  some  treatises  on 
botany  and  OB  grammatieal  subjects.  (  The  few 
fragments  of  Juba*s  historical  works  still  extant 
are  collected  in  MulIeKa  F¥t^m.  JfUL  0rme^ 
vol.  iii..  p.  lOrj-tH  j  ] 

JL:D.t.\,  JlD.tl.      I'id.  PAL,tSTiNA. 

Juuu.xTHi,  a  Qerman  people,  sometimes  de 
scribed  aa  a  Qothio^  and  sometimea  as  an  Ale- 

uianuic  tribe. 

JooOBXBa  {'lovyovpOac  'loyopdac),  king  of 
Numidia,  was  an  illegitimate  son  of  Mastanabal, 
and  a  grandson  of  Masiniasa.  Ho  lost  hi«  father 
at  an  early  age.  but  was  adopter]  by  his  wide 
Micipea,  who  ^ught  him  up  witli  bis  own  sons, 
Hiempsal  afid  Adhet  baL  Ju^urlha  quickly  dis- 
tinguished himself  both  by  his  abilities  and  hia 
skill  iu  all  bodilv  exercises  and  rose  taso  much 
favor  and  popularity  with  the  Numidians,  that 
he  <^Mn  to  excite  tne  jealousy  of  Micipsa.  In 
order  to  remove  bim  to  a  distance^  Mieipsa  sent 
him,  in  B.0. 134.  with  aa  amc&iary  ftree,  to  ae> 
sift  Seipio  ngiinst  Numantia.  Here  his  ze.il, 
courage,  and  ability  gained  for  bim  the  favor 
and  eommeodatioQ  of  Soipio.  and  of  all  the  lead* 
ing  nobles  in  the  Roman  camp.  On  his  return 
to  Numidia  be  was  received  with  honor  by  Mi* 
cinsa,  who  was  obfiged  to  disaemUe  the  fean 
which  he  cnterLiiued  of  his  ambit  inns  nephew. 
Mieipsa  died  iu  118,  leaviiur  the  kingdom  to  Ju- 
gurtoa  and  bis  two  sona,  Hiempsnl  and  Adhere 
bal,  in  common.  Jugurthn  sfion  showed  that 
he  aspired  to  the  sole  sovereignty  of  the  coun- 
try. In  the  eoorse  of  the  same  year  he  ftnmd 
an  opportimity  to  ii.«!<a5f  in:i(o  Hiempsal  at  Thir- 
midtt,  and  afterward  defeated  Adlierbal  in  bat- 
tle. Adfaerbnl  lied  to  Rome  to  hivoke  the  as* 
sistancc  of  the  senate ;  but  Jugurtha,  by  a  lav- 
uh  distribution  of  bribes,  counteracted  the  just 
complaints  of  his  enemy.  The  senate  decreed 
t1i;it  the  kingdom  of  Numidia  should  be  equally 
divided  between  the  two  competitors ;  but  the 
senators  intrusted  wit  it  the  execution  of  this 
decree  were  also  bribed  by  Jugurtha,  who  thus 
succeede<l  in  obtaining  the  western  division  uf 
the  kiogdom,  adjacent  to  Mauretania,  by  fur  the 
larger  aud  rieher  portion  of  the  two  (117).  But 
this  advantiige  was  fur  from  euutentiug  him. 
Shortly  afterward  ha  invaded  the  territorien  of 
Adherbal  with  a  large  army,  and  defeated  him. 
Adherbal  made  hid  escape  to  the  strong  fortress 
of  Cirta,  where  he  WMB  oloiclj  blockaded  by 
Jugurtha   The  eonimanded  Ji^gurtha 
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to  abatain  from  fiirlii«r  lioiiaities ,  but  he  puid  •  ter  of  Avgintin  by  Beribcnh,  tad  his  only  chad 
oo  atteotioo  to  tbei**  oommauds,  luul  at  leiii^th  vraa  born  in  HO.    SIk-  ^vn!*  ediMMifed  ^rith  erctt 

gained  poMeaaion  of  Cirta,  uud  put  Adherbal  to  1  •trictnesa,  but  grew  up  one  of  the  tnojt  profligiU 
tath,  112.     War  waB  now  declared  ngninst !  wom^n  of  her  age.   She  was  tlince  married' 


„  married: 
first,  to  M.  Marci'llus,  her  first  cousin,  in  f5*  iw 

oudlv,  afti-r  hi^  death  (23)  without  i?«ui  ,  tn  M. 

Agrippa,  by  whom  she  hud  three  sous,  C.  ud 

L.  Caesar,  and  Agrippa  PoBtnmw,  aod  tis 

daughters,  Julia  atid  Ajjrippinn;  and  thirdh, 

afler  Agrippa's  death  io  12.  to  Tiberiuc  ^'enl,tkl 

fatore  emperor.   Io  RO.  2  AqgiMtiit  at  Isogft 

became  acquainted  with  the  misoouduct  of  Lii 

the  city  uuder  a  safe  oooduct,  the  popular  party  daughter,  'whose  notorioiu  adalterics  hud  Weo 


Jugurtha  at  BomOt  and  tlio  cunsul,  L.  Culpur 
oius  lit'S'tia,  was  sent  into  Africa,  111.  Ju- 
gurthu  hud  recourse  to  bis  customary  arts ;  and, 
by  means  of  large  sums  of  money  given  to  Bee- 
tia  aud  il.  Scaurus.  his  principal  lieutenant,  he 
purchased  from  them  a  favorable  peace:  The 
Modaei  of  Beatb  «mited  the  greateat  iodigDa- 
at  Rome,  and  Jugurtha  was  eummooed  to 


hoping  to  be  able  to  eoovict  the  nobility  by 

means  of  his  evidence.    The  echerne,  however, 


one  reason  why  her  bosband  Tiberius  had  quit- 
ted Italy  four  years  before.    Augustus  wm  io- 


fkiled  i  aioce  one  of  the  fcribuoes,  who  hod  been !  ceosed  beyond  measure,  and  banished  her  to 


gaiued  over  by  the  fricnda  of  Bettw  and  Sean 
ru%  forbade  tiie  king  to  gire  evidence.  Soon 

ofterwnrd  Juij^urtlia  wni  conipolled  to  leave 
Italy,  iu  e<.)n&equt'iico  ot  Lib  haviu^veutured  on 
the  asaassiimtiou  uf  Massiva,  whose  counter-in- 
fluence he  regarded  with  apprehension.  Vid. 
Massiva.  The  war  was  now  I'eoewed ;  but  the 
oonaul,  8p.  Poetumioa  Albinua,  who  arrived  to 
conduct  It  (110),  was  able  to  cfTcct  nothing 
Vgaintt  Jugurtha.  When  the  consul  went  to 
£)nie  to  hold  the  eomitia,  be  left  bia  bratiier 
Aulua  iu  conunand  of  the  army.  Aulus  was  de- 
feated by  Jugurtha ;  great  part  of  his  army  was 
cut  to  pieces,  and  the  reat  only  escaped  a  aiiBi- 
lar  fate  by  the  iguomtnj  of  posaing  under  the 
yoke.  But  this  disgrace  at  once  roused  all 
tlie  spirit  of  the  lti>iiiun  p^ple  :  the  ti  eaty  con- 
cluded by  Aulus  was  iustauily  annulled ;  and 
the  consul  Q,  Cascilius  Slvt.  was  sent  into 
Africa  at  the  head  of  a  new  uruiy  (lOU^  Metel 
lus  was  an  able  general  and  an  upn^t  man, 
whom  Jugurtlia  was  uuable  to  cope  with  in  the 
field,  or  to  seduce  by  bribea.  In  the  course  of 
two  yaara  Matudlna  fraqucotly  defeated  Jugur- 
tha, and  at  laqgth  drove  him  to  take  refuge 
amoqg  tlM  GtnHina  In  107  Metellua  waa 
aoeeeMed  b  the  ciminmnd  b^  Marios ;  baft  the 
caus<:  of  Jugurtha  had  meantime  been  espoused 
b^  his  father-in  law  Bocchus,  king  of  Maureta- 
ma,  who  had  advanced  to  bis  support  with  a 
large  amy;  The  united  forces  of  Jugurtlia  aud 
Bocchus  were  defeated  ia  a  decisive  battle  by 
Hariua;  aud  Bocchus  purchased  the  foi^ve- 
neea  of  the  Homana  bjr  aorrendering  his  aoo-b- 
law  to  Sulla,  the  quaestor  of  Marius  (106).  Ju- 
ffurtha  remained  io  captivity  till  the  retura  of 
Marius  to  Roma,  when,  after  adoming  the  tri* 
umph  of  his  conqueror  (Jan.  1,  104),  he  was 
thrown  into  a  dungeon,  and  there  starved  to 


JClIa.  1.  Aunt  of  Cffisar  the  dictator,  and 
wife  of  C.  Marius  the  elder.  She  died  B.C.  68, 
and  her  uephew  prunuimced  her  ftmeral  oration. 
— 2.  Mother  of  M.  Antonius  the  triumvir.  In 
the  proscription  of  the  triuinvirute  (13)  she 
saved  the  life  of  her  brother,  Ctesur.  Vid. 
CiBSAa,  No.  6. — 8.  Sister  of  Ca»ar  the  dictatf)r, 
and  wife  of  M.  Atius  Balbus,  by  whom  she  had 
Atio,  the  mother  of  Augustus.  Vid.  Atu. — 
4.  Daughter  of  Ciesar  the  dielator,  by  Gomelia, 
and  his  only  child  in  marriage,  was  married  to 


Pandataria,  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Campana 
At  the  end  of  five  years  she  was  removed  to 
ItliCLMiini,  but  fshe  was  never  pufTered  to  quit 
llie  l^ijuuds  of  the  city.  Kven  ti»e  testanuiit  of 
Augustus  showed  the  inflexibility  of  his  aixKr. 
He  bt-queathcd  her  no  legacy,  and  forbade  ter 
ashes  to  repose  in  bis  mausoleum.  Tiberioi, 
on  his  aaocanon  (A.D.  14),  d'.'pri^berefalBMt 
all  the  neceswiries  of  life,  and  pIio  died  in  flie 
course  of  the  same  vear. — 6.  Datubttr  of  fts 
preoeding,  rind  wife  of  L  iBmilhis  FkidiMi  flbt 
inherited  her  mother's  licentionsoess,  and  v&i, 
iu  consoqueoce,  banished  by  her  gnuidfather 
Angoetna  to  tiie  little  iahmd  Tremerus,  oo  the 
coast  of  Apulia,  A.D.  9,  where  she  lived  nmij 
twenty  years.  She  died  in  28.  It  was  prulwblv 
this  Julia  whom  Ovid  celebrated  as  Coriim  io 
his  elegies  and  other  erotic  poems ;  and  bis  Sb* 
trigues  with  her  appear  to  have  been  the  cause 
of  the  poet's  biUii»bmeot  iu  A.D.  9. — 7.  ^owf 
est  child  of  Germanieos  and  Agrippina,  vii 
bom  A.D.  18;  was  married  to  M.  \  ioicini  b 
83 ;  and  was  banished  in  37  by  her  brother  Gt- 
ligub,  who  waa  battsred  to  bave  had  ■&  toeeK- 
uou»  itit<  rti.uiia  with  her.  She  was  reealW 
by  Claudius,  but  was  afterward  put  to  death  by 
ttab  emperor  at  MeiaalH»*8  instigatioa  Tm 
charge  brought  against  her  was  adultery,  sod 
Seneca,  the  philosopher,  was  bmishod  to  Co^ 
sica  aa  the  partner  of  her  guilt — 8.  Daughter 
of  Dnuua  and  Li  via,  the  sister  of  Oemiauieoi 
She  was  married,  A.D.  20,  to  her  fir-t  rt>u*in, 
Nero,  sou  of  Oemanicus  and  Agrippiiui,  sod, 
after  Nert»'s  death,  to  Ruhelliui  Blandus,  bj 
whom  she  had  a  son,  Ilubellius  Plautua.  She, 
too,  was  put  to  death  by  Claudius,  at  tbe  iosli- 
gatioD  of  Menalina.  69.-9.  Daogfater  of  Tlto^ 
the  son  of  ^Vppa!<ian,  married  Flavius  Sabinu-S 
a  nephew  of  the  Emperor  Vesposiao.  Jalis 
died  of  aborthm,  caneedr  by  her  undo  DonSbiH 
with  whom  she  lived  in  crimiual  intcrcoarse^ 
— 10.  DoMNa.  Vid.  Dom.ha.  — 11.  Daouu. 
VUL  DMBnxA.— 11  Mau.    Vid.  Mma. 

JOlIa  Ob!(8»  one  of  the  most  ancient  patridan 
houses  at  Rome,  was  of  Alban  ori£,nn,  snd  wsi 
removed  to  Rome  by  Tullus  Hostilius  upon  tbe 
destruction  of  Alba  Longa.  It  ahunied  dt*<:ei3t 
from  the  mythical  lulus,  the  son  of  Veuus  auJ 
Anchises.  Tbe  most  distinffuished  family  io 
the  gens  is  that  of  Ojttat.  Under  the  «D|iN 
we  find  an  imraeoM  oomber  of  persons  of  tb4 


Co,  Fompey  in  69.  She  was  a  wonumof  beauty  |  name  of  Julius,  the  Biott  important  of  vboo 
■ad  virtae,  and  waa  tenderly  attached  to  her  |  are  spoken  of  under  thdr  aumamea 

husband,  although  twenty-three  years  older  than  I    Jl  i.i.vni  s  DidTv^.    Vid  Dinius. 
banaUl  t^e  died  in  childbed  in  64—6.  Daiigh-  j   JuuA^iua,  FLAviun  Ci.AUDica»  usually  cslW 
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Jruuir.  and  •imuunei]  tlie  Apoctati,  Roman 

eniporar  A.D.  361-363.  .  He  was  born  at  Con- 
•tautiuople  A.D.  331.  iiud  was  the  son  of  Julius 
Coofitaotius  by  bis  second  wife,  Basiliua,  aod 
the  Dcpbew  of  Constuntioe  the  Great  Julian 
nn<l  his  elder  brother,  GiiIUis,  were  the  only 
metabcrs  of  the  imperial  family  whoso  lires 
w«re  spared  by  the  sons  of  Constantine  the 
Great,  on  the  death  cf  the  latter  in  337.  Tlie 
tvo  brothers  were  educated  with  care,  and  were 
broogbt  up  in  the  principles  of  tba  Ohriitiao  r«- 
ligicn  ;  but  as  th<\v  advanced  to  manhood,  they 
wcr«  watched  with  jealousy  and  suspicioa  by 
tlM  Emperor  Constaotia^  After  the  oceeotioa 
of  Gallus  in  354  {v!d.  Gallus),  the  life  of  Julian 
vas  io  great  j^erU ;  but  be  succeeded  in  pacify- 
ii^  the  suspieioiiB  of  the  emperor,  and  was  al- 
lovcd  to  go  to  Athens  in  856  to  pursue  bis  stud- 
Ma  Here  he  devoted  himself  with  ardor  to  the 
itody  uf  Greek  literature  and  philosophy,  and 
aUmcted  universal  attention  both  by  bis  attain- 
ments and  abilities.  Among  bis  fellow  students 
were  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  and  Basil,  both  of 
whom  afterward  became  so  celebrated  in  the 
Clifislian  church.  Julian  had  already  abandon- 
ed Christiaoity  in  bis  heart  and  returned  to  the 
pagan  fiiilb  of  fait  aoeoa(of«,  bat  fear  of  Ooo* 
rtautjus  prevented  hira  from  makiiis^  an  open 
deelaratii>n  of  his  apostasy.  Julian  did  not  re- 
main long  at  Athena  m  November,  855,  he 
Tveeived  from  Constantius  the  title  of  Caesar, 
sad  was  sent  to  Oaul  to  oppose  the  GcrnuiDS, 
who  had  croeaed  tlie  Rhine,  and  were  ravui^ing 
lome  of  the  iidrest  provinces  of  GanL  During 
the  n«?xt  five  years  (35r.-;;r>0)  Julian  curried  *>n 
war  tk4,'aiost  the  two  Germiuj  coiif«;tieracied  of 
the  Alemanni  and  Franks  with  great  i^uoi  c-as, 
and  gaiiit'd  many  victories  over  them.  Hia  in- 
ternal admiuistraliou  wa^i  distinguished  by  jus- 
tice and  wisdom,  and  be  gained  the  good  will 
snd  afftoli  ti  of  the  provinces  intrusted  to  his 
care.  His  growiiig  popularity  awakened  the 
Jealoas^  of  Gonstantiu^  -who  commanded  him 
tt>  ft-nd  ?.«Tne  of  hi«  l)ost  tnxips  t<J  the  East,  to 
serve  against  the  Persiana  Uis  suldiers  re- 
Ibsed  to  leare  thdr  fiiTorite  general,  and  pro- 
claimed him  emperor  at  Paris  in  360.  After 
'iveral  fruitless  negotiations  between  Julian 
aud  L\)n.<tAiitiu3,  both  parties  prepared  for  war. 
In  o61  Julian  maivhed  along  the  valley  of  tlie 
Danube  toward  Con-rtatititiople  ;  but  Constan- 
tius, who  bud  set  out  from  Syria  to  ooDose  hia 
rival,  died  on  bis  march  in  Cllieia.  Bj8  death 
U'fl  Julian  the  undisputed  master  of  the  empire. 
On  the  lltb  of  December  Julian  entered  Con- 
le.   He  loet  no  time  in  publicly  avow- 


ii^  himself  a  pogailb  but  he  proclaimed  that 
Christiaaity  woula  be  tolerated  equally  with 
tia^itm.  He  did  not,  howerer,  aet  impartial* 
ly  toward  the  Christians.  He  preferred  pagans 
ss  his  civil  and  military  ofEcers,  forbade  the 
Christ iaua  to  teach  rhetoric  and  grammar  in 
the  schools,  and,  in  order  to  annoy  them,  allow- 
ed the  Jews  t"  i  thuild  the  tomple  at  Jerusalem. 
In  the  following  year  (362)  Julum  went  to  Syria 
in  order  to  make  preparations  for  the  war  ai^ainst 
the  Ptreiana.  lie  ppcnt  the  winter  at  Autioch, 
where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  orator 
Uhmiae;  aod  io  the  spring  of  363  he  set  out 
agiuoil  thfl  Persians.  He  cii  ssed  tho  Euphrates 
aod  the  Tigris  j  and  after  burning  his  fleet  on 


I  the  Tigris,  that  it  mieht  not  fiiU  into  the  handf 

I  of  the  enemy,  he  boldly  marched  iuto  the  in- 
terior of  the  country  in  search  of  the  Persian 
I  king.  His  army  sunered  much  from  the  heat, 
I  want  of  water,  and  provisions,  and  he  waa  at 
1  length  compelled  to  v''tre;it.  The  Persians  now 
j  appeared  and  fearfully  harassed  his  rear.  Still 
the  Romant  remained  victorious  in  many  a 
bloody  engagement ;  but  in  the  last  battle  f  uji^'ht 
on  the  26lh  of  June,  Julian  was  mortally  wound- 
I  ed  by  an  arrow*  and  died  in  the  course  of  the 
day.  Jovian  wa^  chosen  emperor  in  his  stead, 
on  the  field  of  battle.  Kid  Jovia.xus.  Julian 
Wat  an  extraordtoary  oharaeter.  Ae  a  mooareh, 
be  was  indefatigable  in  h's  attention  to  busi- 
neMi  upright  io  his  admiuistratioo,  aud  compre- 
heonve  in  Ids  'Wews;  at  a  man,  he  was  virtu- 
ous in  the  midst  of  a  profligate  age,  and  did  not 
yield  to  the  luxurious  tomptatious  to  which  he 
was  exposed.  In  consequence  of  his  apostasy 
he  bos  been  ealmnniated  bv  Christian  writers; 
but,  for  the  same  reas^m,  he  luts  been  unduly  ox- 
tolled  by  heathen  authors.  lie  wrote  a  liu^e 
number  of  works,  many  of  which  are  extant 
He  was  a  man  of  reflection  and  thought,  but 
possessed  no  creative  genius.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, write  merely  for  the  sake  of  writing,  like 
so  many  (tf  hi^  contemporaries;  bis  works  show 
that  he  bad  his  subjeots  really  at  heart,  aud  that 
in  literature  aa  weR  as  b  biiBinesa  hit  extraor* 
dinary  activity  arose  from  the  wants  of  a  pow- 
erful mind,  which  desired  to  improve  itself  and 
the  world.  The  style  of  Julian  is  remarkably 
pure,  and  is  a  close  imit^ition  of  the  style  of  the 
classical  Greek  writers.  Tlie  following  are  his 
most  important  works :  1.  Leiiert,  most  of  which 
were  intended  for  public  circnlation,  and  are  of 
great  importance  for  the  history  of  the  time. 
Etiited  by  Heyler,  Maiuz,  1828.— 2.  OrMiont, 
on  various  subjects,  as,  for  instance,  On  tho 
Emperor  Constantius,  On  tlio  wur.-hip  of  the 
sun.  On  the  mother  of  the  gods  (Cybel^  Ou 
tme  and  false  Cynioism,  Ao.<--S.  7%*  Geuan,  or 
the  Banquet  {Kn'irnprr  ?}  Uvurraatov),  a  satirical 
composition,  which  is  one  of  the  most  ogrecar 
Ue  and  hwtmetive  prodoetions  of  aneient  wit 
Julian  describes  the  Roman  emperors  approach- 
ing one  after  the  other  to  take  their  seat  round 
a  teble  in  the  heavens;  and  as  they  come  up, 
their  faults,  vices,  and  crimes  are  censured 
witli  ft  sort  of  bitter  mirth  by  old  Silenus,  where- 
upon each  Cwaur  defends  himself  as  well  as  he 
P^ldited  by  Heusinger,  Gotha,  1780,  and  hj 


can 


Harless,  Krlaugcn,  1785. —  1.  Mixnpngon,  or  (he 
Knany  of  the  Beard  {yLiao-nuyuv),  a  severe  satire 
on  the  licentious  and  effeminato  manners  of  the 
inhabitarit.'*  of  Antioch,  who  had  ridiculed  Ju- 
lian, when  he  resided  iu  the  city,  on  account  of 
his  austere  virtues,  and  bad  laughed  at  his  al* 
lowing  his  bt  nrd  to  t^iow  in  the  ancient  fashion. 
— 5.  AgainU  the  Chrittian*  (Kara  Xpiauaviiv). 
This  work  is  lost  but  some  extracts  from  it  ar« 
given  in  Cy rill's  reply  to  it,  wluoh  is  atill  ex* 
tout.  The  best  editiou  of  the  ooUected  worln 
of  Juban  is  by  Spanheim,  Lips.,  1696. 

JcLiANi.s,  Salvii  s,  nn  emmeot  Roman  jurist 
who  llourished  under  Hadrian  and  the  Anto- 
I  nines.    He  was  pra.'feelu.-*  urbi,  and  twice  con- 
sul, but  his  name  docs  not  appear  in  the  Fasd. 
'  By  the  order  of  Hadrinn.ho  diew  up  the  (dldiim 
Iverpetutan,  which  forms  au  epoch  iu  the  lustorr 
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of  Roman  jurisprudcDce.  Ilk  work  appears  to 
har«  ooosisted  io  oolleeting  Mid  •nranging  the 
clauses  which  tlie  pnetoi-s  were  accustomed  to 
ioaerfe  in  their  auuual  edict,  in  coudeusio^  the 
naterials,  and  in  omitting  antiquated  provisioos. 
He  was  a  vnluminous  )<^pu wii(«r,  aod  hii  worki 
are  cited  iu  the  Digest 

Jf^ilAs  (MovA/of :  Bib  Befhsuda:  ruins  at  St- 
Tell),  a,  city  of  Pulestinc,  on  the  enstcrii  Bide  of 
the  Jordan,  north  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  so 
nailed  bj  the  tetrarch  Philip,  in  honor  of  Julia, 
the  daughter  of  Augustus. 

JcrjoDRiGA  (now  Rdortillo,  near  Tlnjnom),  a 
town  of  the  Cantabri  in  Uispuuia  Tarracouiu- 
da,  near  the  aourecs  of  the  Ib«ma, 

JWLIOMAniS      Vid.  Andkcavi. 
JmJoi'uus  i^iovXUmoXii),  Vid.  Ookdium,  Ta& 
Wi. 

JOlTcs.    Vid  JuuA  Gens. 
JdncAma  (now  JwMuerdjt  a  town  of  the  In- 
digetea  in  mspania  Tarraoonen^  on  tib«  road 

from  Burciuo  to  the  frontiers  of  Gaul,  in  a  plain 
covered  with  rushes  {^IwyKuptov  ntiiov). 

JOxIa.  1.  Half-sister  of  11  Brutus,  the  mur- 
derer of  Cxsar,  and  wife  of  M.  Lepidua,  the 

triumvir. — 2.  TebtIa  or  Tertclla.  own  sister 
of  the  preceding,  was  llie  wife  of  C.  Cassius, 
one  of  Cajsar's  murderers.  She  survived  her 
husband  a  long  wbil^  and  did  not  die  till  A.D. 
22. 

JOmIa  Obws,  an  ancient  patrician  hooae  at . 

Rome,  to  which  bolmigcd  tlie  c<  Ii  hratfd  M. 
Junius  Brutus,  who  took  such  an  active  part  in 
expelling  the  Tarqntna.  But  afterward  the  gens 
appears  as  only  a  plebeian  uno.  Uuder  the 
republic  the  cliief  families  were  those  of  Bau- 

IVH,  BUBULCCB,  GaAOCIIANUS,  NOBBANUS,  Pui.LUS, 

SiLANus.  Tlie  Juuii  who  lived  under  the  em- 
pire are  likewiae  spoken  of  under  thdr  various 
surnames. 

JOxo,  called  Hera  by  the  Greeks.    The  G  i  oek  ' 

Swldfls  is  ppoken  of  in  a  separate  article.  Vid. 
KBA.  The  word  Ju  tio  coutams  Ujc  same  root 
as  JurpiUr.  As  Jupiter  is  the  king  of  heaven 
and  of  the  gods,  so  Juno  is  the  queen  I'f  heaven, 
or  the  female  Jupiter.  She  was  worshipped  at 
Rome  ae  the  queen  of  heaven,  ftt»m  earij  times, 
with  the  anniame  of  Jtrr/I,ux.  At  a  later  period 
her  worship  Tras  solemuly  transferred  froui  Veii 
to  Rome,  where  a  lanetuarr  waa  dedicated  to 
heron  the  Aventine.  As  Jupiter  was  the  pro- 
tector of  the  male  sex,  so  Juno  watched  over 
the  female  sex.  She  was  supposed  to  accom- 
pany every  Woman  through  life,  from  the  mo- 
ment of  her  birth  to  her  death.  Hence  she  bore 
Uie  special  surnames  of  Vir^inaliafiud  Matrona, 
Of  well  as  the  geueral  ones  of  Opigena  and 
So*j)ita,  and  under  the  laflt  meulioned  name 
■he  was  worshipped  at  Laouvium.  Ou  their 
birth-day  women  offered  laerifioea  to  Juno 
Buniained  Natalis,  just  as  men  sacrificed  to 
their  Kcnius  uaialia.  The  great  festival,  cele- 
brateabv  all  the  women,  in  honor  of  Juno,  was 
called  Matronnlia  (vid  Diet,  of  Antiq^  t.  v.),  and 
took  place  uo  the  1st  of  March.  Ucr  protection 
of  women,  and  especially  her  power  of  making 
them  fruitful,  is  furtht-r  alluded  to  in  tJie  festivid 
Popidifugia  (Vict,  of  Antitj.,  x.  v.),  a«  well  as  in 
the  surmune  of  Ftbrulis,  Fcbruata,  Fdruia,  or  i 
Juno  waa  ftirther,  like  Satuiii,  tlic 
goarditti  of  the  finaneeiy  and  voder  the  name  1 
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of  MoDcta  she  had  a  temple  on  the  CapitolM 
Hill,  which  contained  the  mmt  The  meat  in* 
portant  period  in  a  woman's  life  is  that  of  her 
marriage,  and  she  was  therefore  believed  is> 
pecially  to  predde  over  marriage.  Henee  Ai 
was  called  Juga  or  JugaJi$,  and  had  a  variety 
of  other  name%  sodi  as^  Fronubot  Cimdot  Imi' 
no,  Ac  The  month  of  June,  whidt  is  nid  t» 
have  been  originally  called  Junonius,  was  ooiMij> 
ered  to  be  the  most  favorable  period  for  msrry- 
ing.  Women  iu  childbed  invoiced  Judo  Lucias 
to  help  ihcm,  and  newly-bom  children  W«e|ji» 
wise  uijder  her  protection ;  hence  she  was  som*- 
times  confounded  with  the  Greek  Artemii  or 
liitbyia.  Li  Etruria  A«  waa  wcmhipped  » 
der  the  name  of  Cupra.  She  was  alw  vor 
shipped  at  Falerii,  Lanuvium,  Aricia,  Tibv, 
Prfflneste,  and  other  places.  In  Uie  re|inMi*- 
ations  of  the  Roman  Juno  that  have  oome  doll 
to  us,  the  type  of  the  Greek  Ilera  b  eommdf 
adopted. 

JOpfTZR,  called  Zeus  hy  the  Greeks. 
Greek  god  is  spoken  of  in  a  separate  article. 
Vid.  Zwm.  Jupiter  was  originally  an  clemeotsl 
divinity,  and  his  name  aignifies  the  father  or 
lord  of  heaven,  being  a  contractiun  of  Diotit 
patn  or  Dlenpiter.  Being  the  lord  of  beaveo, 
he  was  worshipped  as  the  god  of  rain,  stomu, 
thu!jder,  and  liglituinf;,  whence  he  had  the  *pi- 
thets  of  J^tuviiu,  Fulgurator^  Tonitrualit,  To- 
.  nantf  aod  JF^Uminator.  As  the  pebble  or  fist 
stone  was  regar  led  as  the  symbol  of  lightning, 
Jupiter  was  frequently  represented  with  sadi  a 
stone  in  his  haiM  instead  of  a  thunderbolt  h 
concluding  a  treaty,  the  Romans  UmA'  llie  sa- 
cred syo^bols  of  Jupiter,  vix,  the  sceptre  sod 
flint  atone,  together  with  some  grass  mm  lb 
temple,  aikl  the  oath  taken  oo  such  an  oocsaoo 
was  expressed  by  per  J&vem  Lapidtm  juran. 
1  In  consequence  of  his  possessing  such  powen 
'  over  the  elements,  and  especially  of  his  slv^l 
having  the  thunderb«>lt  at  his  conunaud,  h«  VM 
regarded  as  the  highest  and  most  powerful 
among  the  gods.  Henue  he  is  called  the  Bat 
and  Most  High  (Optimus  Maximtu).  His  tem- 
ple at  liome  stood  on  the  lofly  hill  of  the  Csjii 
Uil,  whenee  he  derived  the  aumamcs  of  Ci»> 
tolinus  and  Tarpcius.  He  was  regarded  as  m 
special  protector  of  Rome.  As  sudi  he  va« 
worshipped  by  the  ooDSula  oo  entering  apoD 
their  office ;  aod  the  triomph  of  a  vietorioui 
general  was  a  solemn  procession  to  his  temple. 
He  therefore  bore  the  surnames  of  Jmpertiior, 
Victor,  Invictwi.  Stator,  Opittdiut,  Ftrttriut,  Pnt- 
dUor,  Driumphnior,  and  the  like.  Under  all 
thc^e  surnames  he  had  temples  or  statues  at 
liome;  and  two  temples,  viz^  tfaoae  of  Jupiter 
Stator  and  of  Jupiter  Feretrius,  were  believed 
to  have  been  built  in  the  time  of  Romulus.  Un- 
der the  name  of  Jupiter  Capiiolinm,ht  presided 
over  the  great  Roman  games ;  and  under  the 
name  of  Jupiter  Lati<di*  or  Latiaritf  over  the 
Feriss  Latann.  Jupiter,  aeeordii^  to  the  beKtf 
of  the  liotnaiis,  det<  i  mined  the  course  of  all 
human  alluirs.  Ue  foresaw  the  future,  sod  Uw 
events  happening  in  it  Were  the  resdts  ef  bis 
will.  He  revealed  the  future  to  man  through 
signs  in  the  heavens  aud  the  flight  of  bink, 
which  are  hence  called  tlie  messengers  of  Ju- 
piter, while  the  god  himself  is  designated  M 
\Frodif%«lUt  that  is^  the  sender  of  pradi|j» 
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Jbr  tlM  MUM  rmum  the  god  was  invoked  at 

1^  beginniog  of  tirtrj  imdertakiiv.  whether 
■acretJ  or  profaDO,  together  with  Janus,  who 
U«M«d  the  begioniog  it^lC  Jupiter  was  fur- 
ther n^;arded  ai  the  gtiardian  of  law,  aad  aa 
the  |)rot«ot(>r  of  justice  aod  vit-tu>>.  }{<'  muiu- 
tened  the  ganotity  of  ail  oath,  aud  presided  over 
aO  tnosactions  which  were  based  upoD  faithful- 
ness and  justioo.  II.  Fides  was  his  eom- 
Duaoa  oD  the  Capitol,  aiuug  with  Victoria  ;  and 
MMe  a  traitor  to  iSm  oouDtry,  and  penMia 
fldltj  of  ptrjury,  wero  thrown  down  fn»m  the 
nrpeiaa  ruck.  '  Ae  Jupiter  was  the  lord  of 
heaveo,  and  ooD>eqiieiitly  the  priooe  of  light, 
the  whito  color  was  sacred  to  him,  whit«  ani- 
mals were  sacrificed  to  him,  his  chariot  was  be- 
lieved to  be  drawn  by  four  white  horses,  his 
priests  wore  wliite  caps,  and  the  consuls  were 
attired  in  white  whon  thf'V  ofTcrfHl  sacrifices  iu 
the  Capitol  the  day  they  entt^retl  on  their  office, 
ne  mtraiiip  of  Jupiter  at  Rome  was  under  the 
«p<H>ial  care  of  the  Flatnen  Dialiit,  who  was  the 
htfbest  ill  rank  of  all  the  flamePSb  Vid.  JHet 
tf  AmHq^  art  FtaKBV. '  Hm  Homane,  in  their 
repre$czitatioas  of  tha  fod|  adopled  Ifaa  iTpa  of 
(he  Greek  Zeus. 

JcBA  or  Juaaaeim  Mom  (now  Jura),  a  range 
of  aMontains,  which  run  north  of  the  Lake  Le- 
nuuius  as  far  as  Aug^u^ta  Rauracorum  (n«w  Att- 
pid,  near  Basle),  ou  the  Rhine,  fonuiug  the 
bouudarv-  between  the  Seqaaoi  and  Helvetil 

Jr>Ti\iA:<A.  1.  Prima,  a  town  in  lllyrin.  near 
Tsurefriuui,  was  the  birthplace  of  Justinian,  and 
vat  bailt  by  that  emperor ;  it  became  the  resi- 
Jeoce  of  the  archbisliop  of  Illyria,  and,  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  of  the  Svrviau  kings. — 2.  Sccunda, 
aiM>  a  town  in  niyria,  preriouslj  called  Vlpiaaa, 
was  enlarged  and  embellished  by  Jii^tiuian. 

Ji»TU(iAMva,  Boraamed  the  GaEAx,  emperor 
«f  Oooataatinopfle  kJk  627-565.  He  was  bora 
nfar  Taurcsium,  iu  Illyria,  AJ).483  ;  waa  adopt- 
ed by  his  undo,  tli*?  Euipomr  Ju^tinus,  in  520 ; 
meoceded  his  uncle  iu  527  ;  niarried  the  beau- 
tifcd  but  lieantioua  aetreaa,  Theodora,  who  ex- 
ercised jGfreat  influence  over  him  ;  ami  died  in 
^d5,  leaving  the  crown  t4^>  his  nephew,  Justin  IL 
He  vaa,  dnkig  the  greater  part  of  Ue  reign,  a 
fina  anpportcr  of  orthodoxy,  and  thus  has  rc- 
eotad  from  eccleeiasticai  writers  the  title  of 
Great;  but  tomd  the  end  of  hb  life  ha  became 
a  heretic^  beiBK  ona  of  the  adherents  of  Nesto- 
maiMn.  His  fgrafgn  wars  were  glorious,  but 
di  fab  Tietoriea  were  won  by  his  generals.  The 
Oipire  of  tha  Vaodale  in  Africa  was  overthrown 
hj  Belisarins,  and  tlifir  kins:  fielimcr  led  a 
priiooer  to  Gou6tautiouple  ;  aud  the  kingdom 
of  the  Ostragotha  in  Italy  was  likewise  destroy- 
M  by  tlie  successive  victories  of  Belisarius  nud 
Narsea.  Vid.  Bslwaeius,  Nab8C&  Justioiau 
adorned  Coiiataiitino|.t«  with  many  publia  bdld- 
of  great  magniuceoce  •,  but  the  eost  of  their 
treetion,  as  well  as  Uie  expenses  of  hia  foreign 
van.  obliged  lum  to  impoM  many  new  taarae, 
which  were  oonsLantlj  ineieaaad  by  the  natural 
eovetmtsoess  and  rapacity  of  tlie  emperor. 
The  great  work  of  Justinian  is  his  legislation. 
He  reisolved  to  establish  a  perfect  system  of 
written  li^slntion  fir  all  his  dominions  ;  and. 
far  this  end,  to  make  two  great  collections,  one 
of  the  imperial  ooostitutiooB.  the  other  of  jiU 
Ifaat  was  valuabla  in  the  woriu  of  jnrista. 


first  worir  was  fha  ooUection  of  the  imperial 

constitutions.  This  he  commenced  in  528,  in 
the  second  year  of  his  reign.  Tlie  UuVi  wa*. 
intrusted  to  a  comniission  of  ten,  who  cojuplct- 
ed  their  labors  in  the  followini,'  year  (.vjy) ;  and 
their  onllecti-'n  Ava-i  dielaiod  U)  be  law  undor 
the  title  of  J uxtiniuneu*  Codex,    Ll  530,  Trib'>- 

nian,  who  had  been  one  of  the  commissioD  of 

ten  employed  in  drawing  up  tiic  ('nde.  was  au- 
thorized b^  the  emperor  to  select  teliow-laboi-ers 
to  asttst  bmi  in  the  other  dirlsion  of  the  under- 
taking.  Tribooian  .selected  sixteen  coadjutor^i; 
and  this  commission  proceeded  at  once  to  lay 
under  oootributioo  the  worlu  of  those  juruts 
who  had  received  from  former  emperors  "aue- 
toritatem  conscribendaruni  interpri  taudic^uc  le- 
gimi."    They  were  ordered  to  divide  their  ma 
terials  into  tiflv  biH<ks,  and  to  subdivide  each 
IxK/k  into  TitK'ji  {TituH).     Nothing  that  was 
valuable  was  to  l>e  excluded,  nothing  tliat  was 
obsolete  was  to  be  admitted,  and  neither  repe- 
tition nor  inconsistency  was   to  be  all<nv<>d. 
This  work  was  to  bear  the  name  Digata  or 
Pamdeeta.  The  work  was  completed,  in  aooord- 
ance  with  the  instructions  that  had  been  given, 
in  the  short  space  of  three  years ;  aod  on  the 
30th  of  December,  683,  it  received  from  the  im* 
perial  saoctioo  the  authoritv  of  law.     It  comi> 
prebends  upward  of  nine  tnou.sand  extracts,  iu 
ti)c  selection  of  which  the  compilers  made  use 
of  nearly  two  thousand  ditfereut  lMH)ks,  cou- 
tninini;  iii<>re  than   three  million   liin  i*.  Tho 
Code  and  the  Digest  contained  a  complete  body 
of  law;  but  as  they  were  not  adapted  to  elo- 
mentarv  instruction,  a  c^jmrnission  was  apj>>int- 
ed,  consisting  of  Trihonian,  Theophilus,  and  Do- 
rotbeua,  to  oompoee  an  institutional  work,  whidi 
bIiouM  coiifuiu  the  elements  of  the  law  (legum 
incutialndajt  and  should  not  be  encumbered  with 
useless  matter.   Accordingly,  they  produced  a 
treatise  under  the  title  of  Institutiones,  whteh 
was  based  on  elcniontnry  works  of  a  similar 
character,  but  chiefly  on  the  lustitutiones  of 
(taiiH.     Vid.  (taii's.    Tba  bistitutiones  consist- 
ed of  fi.ur  books,  and  were  published  with  the 
impiriul  saitctiou  at  tlie  same  time  as  the  Di- 
gest. After  the  pabhcatioo  of  the  Digest  and 
the  Institutioues,  tifty  decisir.nes  and  sonje  new 
constitutioues  also  were  promulgated  by  the 
emperor.  Tim  rendered  a  revirioo  of  the  Coda 
ncce*6ary;  aud,  accordingly,  a  new  Code  was 
promu^tod  at  Constantinople  on  the  Itith  of 
November,  634,  and  the  use  of  the  decisionea, 
of  the  new  constitutiones,  and  of  the  first  editioo 
of  the  CimIo  wa.-*  forbidden.    The  B^>ud  edition 
{Codex  Reprtitin  Pntlcdionis)  is  tne  code*  that 
we  u»»w  po6.=<    ,  ':\  twelve  books,  each  of  whkih 
is  divided  into  titles.     Jii.-^tinian  subsequently 
published  various  new  oonstituUoues,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  N<oi»Mm  Oim»HtuH«n§», 
These  Constitutiones  form  a  kind  of  supj^b  mcut 
to  the  Code,  and  were  published  at  various  timea 
liram  885  to  668.  bnt  moat  of  them  appeared  bo> 
tween  685  and  539.    It  does  not  seem,  how- 
ever, that  any  official  compilation  of  these  No' 
vella  appeared  in  the  lifetime  of  Jostiniaa  Tlie 
four  legislative  works  of  Justinian,  the  InUitu- 
lionet,  IHgettta  or  Pandecla,  Codex,  auii  Xovell<9, 
are  includetl  under  Uie  general  name  of  Carpm 
Juris  Civilis,  and  form  the  Roman  law,  as  ro- 
ostvad  in  Eumpei   The  best  editions  of  tbt 
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Oorpot  for  general  ue  are  by  Gothofredua  and 

Van  Lceuwen,  Anist,  16G3,  2  vols.  fol. ;  by  Ge- 
bauer  and  Spangeubcrg,  Gottiug,  1776-1797,  2 
Tob.  4to ;  and  by  Beck,  Lipa^  1836,  2  Tola.  4to. 

Justin  U3.     1.  The  bistorian,  of  uncertain 
date,  but  who  did  not  live  later  than  the  fourth 
or  fiifth  ocnttny  of  our  era,  is  the  author  of  an 
extant  work  entitled  Hiatoriarum  Philippicarum 
Lihri  XLIV.    Thi3  work  is  taken  fmm  the  Hit- 
toriizPhilippicce  of  Tix)gu8  I'ouipoius,  who  lived 
in  the  time  of  Augustua.  The  title  Philippica 
was  given  to  it,  because  its  mrJii  object  was  to 
give  the  history  of  the  Macedonian  monarchy, 
with  all  iCi  Imuiehea;  but  in  tiie  exeeatioo  of 
this  design,  Tr-igiis  perniiltcd  bimsclf  to  indulge 
ia  Bo  many  excuraiuos,  that  the  work  formed  a 
kind  of  umreraal  history  from  the  rise  of  the 
Asfivrlan  numnrchy  to  the  eouquciit  of  the  East 
by  Kome.   Tlic  original  work  of  Trogus,  which 
was  one  of  gteiit  value,  is  lost   The  work  of 
JnidD  ia  not  eo  mudi  an  abridgment  of  that  of 
TrogUB,  as  a  selection  <jf  such  parts  ns  seemed 
to  him  most  worthy  of  bciug  generally  kuown. 
Edited  by  Gra:vii»,  Logd.  Bat,  1688;  by  Oro- 
novius,  Lugd.  Bat,  1719  and  1760;  and  by 
Frotacher,  lipan  1827,  8  vols. —  2.  tiuruamed 
flie  IfAnm,  one  of  the  earlieat  of  the  Chriatian 
writers,  was  bom  about  A.D.  1 05,  at  Havia  Ne- 
apolia^  the  Shech«n  of  the  Old  TestamftDti  a  city 
in  Samaria.  He  wia  brought  up  aa  n  heathen, 
and  in  hi»  youth  studied  the  Greek  philosophy 
with  aeal  and  ardor.   He  was  afterward  con- 
verted to  Christianity.   He  retuned  as  a  Chris- 
tian the  garb  of  a  pbiloeopher,  but  devoted  him- 
self to  the  propagation,  uy  writing  and  otlier- 
wise,  of  the  faitl)  which  he  had  embraced.  He 
was  put  to  death  at  Rome  io  tlie  peraecution 
Older  ifaroiw  Antoninus,  about   165.  Justin 
wrote  a  large  number  of  works  in  Greek,  sev- 
eml  of  wlueh  have  eome  down  to  na    Of  these 
the  most  imjiortant  arc,  1.  An  Apology  for  the 
Ohriitiatu,  addressed  to  Antonioua  Pius,  about 
189 ;  2.  A  Second  Apology  for  Urn  OhtiMmu,  ad- 
dressed to  the  emperors  M.  Aurelius  and  L. 
Vcrua ;  3.  A.  Dialogue  xtith  Tryphon  the  Jew,  in 
which  Justin  defends  Christianity  against  the 
obicctions  of  Tryphoa   Tlie  best  edition  of  the 
collected  works  of  Justin  is  by  Otto,  Jeua,  1842- 
1844,2  vols.  8vo;  [seeoud  edition,  Jena,  1848- 
00,  8  vols.  8vo.]  I 

JrsTt  R,  a  Jewish  hist<»rian  of  Tiberias  in  (Jal- 
ilaaa,  was  a  contemporary  of  the  historiaa  Jo- 
aephua,  who  was  very  hostile  (o  him. 

JuTURNA.  the  nymph  of  a  fountain  in  Lafimn, 
£amou8  for  ^  heaUqg  qualities.  Its  water  was  1 
need  ui  neany  all  saerifioea ;  a  ehapel  waa  ded>  I 
Icatet]  to  its  nymph  nt  Rome  in  the  Campus 
Hartius  by  Lutatius  Catulus ;  and  sacrinces 
were  offered  to  ber  on  the  1 1th  of  January.  A 
pood  in  the  forum,  between  the  temples  of  Cas- 
tor and  Vesta,  was  called  Lacus  Jutumae, 
whence  we  must  infer  tiiat  tlie  name  of  the 
oymph  Jutuma  is  not  eooneeted  with  jugi9^  but 
jirobably  with  juvare.  She  is  said  to  hnv.-  been 
beloved  by  Jupiter,  who  rewarded  her  with  im- 
mortality and  the  rale  over  the  waten.  Some 
writers  call  her  tlie  ■ttife  of  Janus  and  mother 
of  FoQtus,  but  io  the  i£loeid  she  appears  as  the 
nffcetfonate  sister  of  TVimns. 

JuvAvi  M  or  JuvAvIa  (now  Salxburg),  a  town 
in  Noricum,  on  the  RiTer  JofSTua  or  Isonta 
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Sow  SaltM),  waa  a  Roman  eokoy  fomded  bf 
adriaii,  iiiid  the  residence  of  the  Romnn  ^v- 
emor  of  the  province.   It  was  destroyed  by 
Hernli  b  the  fifth  eentory,  bat  waa  afterwml 

rebuilt 

JCv£naus,  Dkcuius  Junius,  the  Qreat  Romaa 
Batirist,  but  of  wlxMe  lifb  we  have  few  autheotir 
particulara.    His   ancient   biographers  nhlt 
that  he  was  either  the  son  or  the  **  aluiuuus"  of 
a  rich  frecdmau  ;  tliat  he  occupied  lumaelf,  uutil 
he  had  nearly  reached  the  term  of  middle  Ui^ 
in  dcclainuug;  that,  having  eub6e<[ueDtly  com- 
]x>6cd  some  clever  lines  upon  Pans  the  paoio- 
mime,  be  waa  induced  to  cultiTate  aasidooMfy 
satirical  composition;  and  that,  in  consequeoae 
of  his  attacKS  upon  Paris  becoming  koowa  to 
the  eonrt  the  poet  ahhoui^  now  an  eld  msa  o( 
eighty,  was  npjx»inted  to  the  command  of  a  bo^^ 
of  troops,  io  a  remote  district  of  Egypt,  when 
he  died  ahortty  afterward.   It  is  supposed  h) 
some  that  the  Paria  who  was  attacked  by  Ju 
venal  was  the  contemporary'  of  Domitian,  and 
tluit  the  poet  waa  accordingly  banished  by  thii 
emperor.    But  this  opiniMi  la  clearly  untcos- 
ble.    1.  We  know  that  Paris  was  killed  in  .K.D. 
83,  upon  suspicion  of  an  intrigue  with  the  Im- 
press Domitia.   8.  The  finnth  aatire^  as  appasn 
from  the  concluding  linos,  was  written  after  the 
death  of  Domitian,  that  is,  not  earlier  tfaaa 
8.  The  first  satire,  aa  we  leam  fkom  fhe  Ibi^ 
niuth  line,  was  written  after  the  conil<>mDatifo 
of  Marius  Priscus,  that  is,  not  earlier  than  lOOl 
Hieae  positions  admit  of  no  doubt ;  and  benes 
it  is  eatabUshed  that  Juvenal  was  alive  aX  lesit 
seventeen  vears  after  the  death  of  Paria,  sad 
that  some  of  bis  satires  were  composed  after 
tbe  death  of  Domitiaa  Tbo  only  focU  with 
regard  to  Juvenal  ujxjn  whieh  we  can  iranlicitly 
rely  arc,  that  he  flomishcd  toward  the  close  of 
the  first  century ;  that  Aqinnum,  if  not  the  tlaee 
of  his  nativity,  was  nt  least  his  chosen  re-iilooee 
{S<U^  iil,  819)  i  and  that  he  is,  in  all  probabilitjr, 
the  friend  whom  Martbl  addrewea  m  dirse  ^ 
grams.    There  is,  perhaps,   another  cireunh 
stance  which  we  may  admit   We  are  told  that 
he  declaimed  for  many  years  of  his  life;  sod 
every  p«gt  in  his  writu^  bears  evidooee  to 
the  accuracy  of  this  assertkm.    Each  piece  i* 
a  tiuished  rhcU>rical  essay,  energetic,  gloving, 
luid  sonorous.  He  denounces  vioe  in  the  moit 
iudignant  terms ;  but  the  obvious  tone  of  exas- 
geration  which  penrades   all   hia  invectives 
leaves  us  in  doubt  how  hr  this  sostaioed  pas- 
bion  U  real,  and  how  far  asanmod  for  fhon 
The  extant  works  of  Juvenal  nondst  of  stxtea 
satires,  tlie  last  being  a  fhigmeol  of  rery  dooiil* 
ful  authenticity,  all  composed  in  heroic  hexam- 
eters.  Edited  by  Ruperti^  lipa,  1819 ;  and  Iqr 
Heinrich,  Bonn,  1880. 

JcTxirrAa.    Vid,  Hna. 

JcvKirrios.  1.  CKujcfa,  Vid.  Celsls.— i 
LATEaxNaia.  Vid.  LATsaEKsia. — 3.  Tualua— 
Vid.  Tbaum. 

[Juveena,  anotiier  Mine  lor  liibenaa,  Vid 

HlBKaXIA.J 

L. 

Labda  (AiUa),  adaivUerof  liieBaodnBd  A» 
phion,  and  motlMr  of  Ojypsdiii  hf  EMm.  FM 
CrraxLoa. 
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LABTTS. 


LaboaoTd.k    V^id,  Labdacus.  !  on  om  of  the  hills  of  the  Alban  Mountain,  fiftMB 

liABoXci's  (AuMaicofX  MO  of  the  TbcHNin  km^  >  miles  MiotbeMt  of  Rome,  watt  of  FnaoMrtw,  and 


Polv  iorus,  by  Nyctois,  daugliU-r  of  Xyctoiis, 
Labdftcua  lo6t  his  jEktber  at  an  early  Hse,  and 
wm  plaMd  coder  the  goardiaittbip  of  Nyetens* 
sod  afterward  xiiid-v  tliat  of  Lycus,  a  brother 
of  Nyeteus.  When  Labdacus  had  grown  up  to 
iDsnhood,  Ltcus  surrendered  the  govemmeot 
to  Utt  ;  and  on  the  death  of  Labdacus,  which 
eeeui'i  t  J  w>ou  after,  Lycus  undertmjk  the  guard- 
iiaddp  of  bis  eou  Laiu.s,  the  futlier  of  CEdipus. 
At  Barae  Lahdacldit  is  frequently  given  to  the 
de«ceadants  of  Labdacua— CBdipWi  Polyiiiees, 
£teocles,and  Antu^ne. 
LsvXum.  FmL  Snuoiiojt. 
I.ATiKATES,  a  warlike  p(>"{)le  in  Dalm.itin, 
vbose  chi«f  town  waa  Soodra,  and  in  whose 


II  •rth<'ri.«t  of  TiiscuUim.  It  was  an  ally  of  the 
.dkjui ;  it  waa  taken  and  was  ooloniaed  by  the 
Rcimana,  B.O.  418. 

Labikxus.  1.  T.,  tribune  of  the  plebs  HOL 
63,  the  year  of  Cicero's  consulship.  Under  pn»- 
tence  of  avenging  his  uncle's  death,  who  had 
joined  Satuminus  (100),  and  had  perished  along 
with  the  other  conspirators,  he  accused  Rabir- 
ius  of  pertluellio  or  high  treasoa  liabirius  whs 
defended  by  Oicera  FldL  Rabikius.  In  his 
tribuneship  Labicnus  wna  entirely  devoted  to 
Ctesar's  interests.  Accordingly,  when  CiBsar 
went  into  Transalpnio  Otnl  ia  68,  he  took 
('nu!<  with  him  as  his  Icgatus.  T>abii  ni:.s  con- 
tinued with  Ciesar  during  the  greater  part  of 


Mtonr  was  tfao  LaMum  Faum  ^anm  Lake  of\  hb  eunpaigns  in  OnnI,  and  was  the  ablest  €fll> 


fktitarx).  thr >u^ vbMi tiio Rivar BariMHi%(BOw 
Seoana)  runs.  * 

LabIo,  AwnatTua.  1.  A  Roman  jurist,  was 
MM  of  the  raurdercra  of  JuIIih  Caviar,  and  put 
SB  tod  to  his  life  after  the  battle  of  Philippi,  B.C. 
41— &  Son  of  the  preceding,  and  a  still  more 
eminent  jurist  He  adopted  the  repabUoan  opin- 
ions of  his  faUier,  and  wa*.  in  con9e<|uence,  dis- 
liked by  Augustus.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Ubeone  in»anior  of  Horace  {Sat^  i.,  3,  80)  was 
a  Btroke  lerolkHl  at  the  jurist,  in  order  to  please 
the  emperor.  Labeo  wroUt  a  large  number  of 
vavki^  wliiob  aro  dted  io  the  IHgesb  Ho  was 
tbe  founder  of  one  of  the  tWO  great  legal  Sobools 
spokeo  of  under  Capito. 

Lttlo,  Q.  FabIdh,  qu<Bstor  vrbamis  RO.  196; 
prxtor  189,  when  he  commanded  the  fleet  in  the 
war  against  Antiochus ;  and  consul  183. 

LABEBitJs,  DbcImvs,  a  Roman  eques,  and  a 
diatingui.xhed  writer  of  mimes,  was  born  about 
B.C.  107,  and  died  in  43  at  Futooli.  in  Ciunpa- 
oia  At  Caesar's  triumphal  games  in  October, 
40,  P.  Syrns,  a  professional  mimus.  ser  ins  to 
baT<>  challenged  all  his  emft  to  a  tt  i.il  of  wit  in 
extemporaneous  force,  and  Cknsar  offered  Labc- 
rimm9  kindred  tiMnsand  scstereesto  appear 
00  the  starve.  Laberius  was  sixty  years  old, 
tad  the  profession  of  a  mimus  was  iofiunons, 
kt  tho  wisk  of  the  <fieCator  was  equMent  to 
s  c.iam.md,  and  he  reluctantly  complii^d.  He 
bad,  however,  revenge  in  his  power,  and  took 
it  His  prologne  awakened  eompassioo,  and 
perhaps  indignatioo ;  and.  durin:^  the  perform- 
sDcc.  he  adroitly  availed  himself  of  his  various 
characters  to  point  bis  wit  at  Cu'sar.  In  the 
pmoo  of  a  beaten  Syrian  slave  he  cried  out, 
•Mnrrvl    Quirites,  but  we  lose  onr  frcorlom" 

(Purro,  ^uintes,  libertatem  perdidimus),  and  nil  tomb  of  his  ancestors,  and  thus  perishec^,  about 

rwere  tamed  npoo  tbe  dietetor;  and  io  au- 1  A.D.  IS. 
r  mime  he  uttered  the  prcjjnant  maxim,'  Labraxda  (r<l  Aui^.oaif'r! :  Aa^/)ai  r'f  t'c.  Aa^/)ai'- 
*Veeds  must  he  fear  who  makes  all  else  i  A^jvo^,  Labrandeuus),  a  town  in  (Jaria.  sixty-eight 
tdbead*  (Ifeesns  est  mallos  timeat  <^wm  multi  |  sUdia  north  of  Mylasa,  oelobratitd  fbr  its  temple 
trm.  lit).  Ccesnr,  impartially  or  vinfiictively,  of  Jupiter  (Zeiis)  Stratios  or  Labrandenus,  on  a 
awarded  the  priie  to  Syrus.  llie  prologue  of  hill  near  the  city.  Mr.  Fellowes  oonsiders  some 
Isdwrios  has  been  preserred  by  Uaerobius  {8at^  rnios  at  Jakli  to  be  those  of  the  temple ;  bat  this 
iL  7);  and,  if  this  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  '  is  doubtful 

ot  his  style,  he  would  rank  above  Terence,  and  |  Labbo,  a  sea  port  in  Etruria,  mentioned  by 
•seood  ooly  to  Plautus,  in  dramatic  vigor.  Lsr  |  Cieero  aloo^  with  Fisn,  and  supposed  by  soma 
berius  cfiasottj  made  great  impressioo  on  his  j  to  bo  the  Libunram  mentioned  by  Zusiimis,  and 
eoatemporaries,  although  be  tt  depredated  by  the  modem  Limmo  or  Jjfghorn.  Others,  how- 
"        {^8ai^  L,  10, 6).  :  ever,  maintain  that  the  ancient  Portus  Pisanua 

Lailai,  Lavlurii,  LAvIa  (LabicA-, '  correqwods  to  Leghorn. 
CWsmia),  an  aoetsot  town  in  Latium     Lanm  or  LaaOTaa  (Ao&if  or  hatovrat :  now 
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ccr  he  Lad.  On  th  '  breaking  out  of  the  cifil 
war  in  49,  he  deserted  Ca»ar  and  joined  Pom- 
pcy.  His  defection  caused  the  greatest  joy 
among  the  Pompeian  party ;  bat  he  disappoint- 
ed the  expectations  of  his  new  friends,  and 
never  performed  anv  Uiing  of  importance.  He 
fought  against  his  old  commander  at  the  battle 
of  Pbarsalia  in  Greece,  48,  at  the  battle  of  Thap- 
sus  in  Africa,  46,  and  at  the  batUe  of  Muuda  m 
Spain,  46.  H«  was  slain  in  ^  hst  of  dieso 
battles. — ^2.  Q.,  sooofthe  preccdini^,  joined  tlje 
parihr  of  BrntiiB  and  Cassius  after  the  murder 
of  CfaBsar,  and  was  sent  by  them  into  Parthia  to 
seek  aid  from  Orcnles,  the  Parthian  kin^'.  I>r- 
iae^  he  could  obtain  any  definite  answer  from 
Orades,  the  news  oamo  wflie  battle  of  Philippi, 
42.  Two  y<'ars  afterward  he  persuaded  Ororfei 
to  intrust  him  with  the  command  of  a  Parthian 
army ;  and  Pacorus,  the  son  of  Orodes,  was  as- 
sociated with  him  in  the  command.  In  40  thej 
crossed  the  Euphrates  and  met  with  great  suc- 
cess. They  defeated  Decidiua  Saxa,  the  lieu- 
tenant of  Antony,  obtained  possession  of  tbe 
two  f^eat  towns  of  Anti<»ch  and  Apanien.  mid 
pcuetruted  into  Asia  Minor.  But  in  the  folluw- 
it^  year,  69,  P.  Ventidins,  the  most  able  of  An> 
tony'fl  legates,  defeated  the  Parthians.  Lnbi- 
enus  fled  in  disguise  into  Cilicia,  where  ho  wai 
apprehended  ami  pnt  to  death. — 8.  T.,  a  ee1o> 
brated  orator  and  historian  in  the  reij^^n  of  Au- 
gustas, either  son  or  grandson  of  No.  1.  He  re- 
tainod  all  the  rspabbean  feelings  of  his  family 
and  nerer  became  reconciled  to  the  impenal 
goremment,  but  took  every  opportunity  to  utt.K'fc 
Augustus  and  his  friends.  His  enemies  obtained 
a  decree  of  the  senate  that  all  his  writings  should 
"Mimed  ,  whereupon  he  shut  himself  up  in  the 
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Fiuthia,  between  tbt  Coroou*  nod  the  Sariphi 
MoDtefl. 

Labynktcs  {AaOvvrfTo^),  a  tuuue  oommoo  to 
scvvral  of  the  l^abyluuiaa  mwiamlw,  aaema  to 
hnvc  been  a  title  rutber  than  a  proper  Dame.  The 
Lab^netus  mentiuned  by  Ucrodutus  (L,  74) 
mediatiog  a  peace  between  Cyaxaret  aod  Al^at- , 
tea  is  the  same  with  Ncbuchaduezzar.  ITie 
Labyoctus  who  is  mcutioDed  by  Uerodutua  (i, 
¥7)  M  •  eootemponiy  of  Qjnm  mod  Chnat  is 


monoteb  of  r  (Now  Lagoa\  a  town  on  tiie  MotlivMfc  «l  Liri* 


tania,  east  of  the  Proinou  tori  urn 

LacOnica  {AoKuviKt}),  sometimes  called  L*c^ 
mIa  by  the  Komaos,  a  couutry  of  Pelopooocsua, 
was  Duundcd  on  the  north  b^'  ArgoUs  and  Ar> 
cadia,  on  the  w«  <t  by  Mo-^-<i'nia,  and  f>!j  the  east 
and  south  by  the  Lucooica  was  a  lung 

vaMoy,  ruDoiog  southward  to  the  gaa,  and  was 
ioclosod  on  three  sides  by  mountains.  On  th* 
north  it  wad  separated  by  Mauot  Pamuo  {nm 
Alalia,  and  by  Mount  Soiritit  from  Aiendk 


the  Bome  with  the  IJelshazzar  of  the  prophet  It  was  bounded  by  Mount  Taygotus  on  the  we*t, 
|>uaieL  By  other  writers  he  is  called  Nabuoa- .  aod  by  Mount  Paruon  on  the  cast,  which  art 
nius  or  Naboddui.    He  was  the  last  king  of  i  two  mnniM  of  moontaina  extending  fron  kh 

Babylon.    Vid.  Cvnus.  cadia  to  liie  aouthem  extremities  of  the  Pelo- 


Labyoixtuus.  Vid.  Did.  of  Antiq.,  «.  v. 
LACKD^MOif  (AoKeSatfujv),  son  of  Jupiter 
(Zeus)  and  Taygete,  was  married  to  Sparta,  the 
daughter  of  Kuntfa.s.  by  \vli()m  lie  boramo  the 
father  of  AmvciaiJ,  Eurydico,  autl  Asioo.  Ho 
was  king  of  the  ooontrjr  whieh  he  called  after 
his  own  name,  Laccdajmon,  while  ho  ca.llod  the 
capital  bparta  after  the  name  of  his  wife.  I 'id. 
SrABTA. 

L.\CED.€Mt5Nifs  {AnKrdaifiovior),  son  of  Cimon, 
su  oaiued  in  honor  of  the  Lacedaemouiana. 
IiAotDAS  (A<uaf(5ac)  or  LnuuKPw  (Herod^  tL, 

127),  king  of  Argos,  and  father  of  Molas. 


poooceui^  MooDt  Taygetus  terminating  at  the 
Prooiontorinm  ToDnarum,  aod  Mount  Paraoa 

continued  under  the  names  of  Tbomaz  sod 
Zarex,  terminating  at  the  I'romontorium  Males. 
The  Kiver  Kutx)tjis  flows  through  the  vallcT 
lying  between  these  mountain  maMitt.  Mid  idb 
into  the  Laconian  Gulf.  In  the  upper  part  of 
its  coui-sc  thn  valley  is  narrow,  and  near  8parta 
the  mountains  approach  w  eloM  to  eadu  oUmt 
OS  to  leave  little  more  tliau  rooni  for  the  chan 
nel  of  the  hver.  it  is  for  this  reaaoo  that  we 
find  the  mile  of  Sparta  called  tlie  halkmlmt' 
dcenion.    Below  Sparta  the  moiiutaius  recede, 


only  be  invaded  by  tljo  valleys  of  the  Eurotss 
and  the  (£bus  ;  the  range  of  Taygetus  funned 
an  almoet  insuperable  bafrier  on  ne  -weet;  orf 

the  want  of  good  harbt^rs  on  the  eastern  coast 


JLacKciifi,  a  people  in  Uiapania  Tarraoonenais,  |  and  libe  valley  o^na  out  into  a  plain  of  ooosid- 
atthelbotortbaPfreiMea  |ei|d)le  estent    The  eoO  of  thia  pbin  as  poor. 

LacuIkes  {AaxupTj^).  1.  An  Athenian  dema- 1  bot  on  the  alop^  of  the  mouotiaM  tiMMre  is  land 
gogue,  made  himself  tyrant  of  Athens  B.C. !  of  considerable  fertility.  There  were  valuable 
U'JG,  when  the  city  was  besieged  by  Demetrius,  j  marble  quarries  near  Taiuju  u*.  ()\X  the  coast 
When  Athens  was  on  tlio  pomt  of  falling  into  sheU«fish  were  caught,  which  produced  a  pwp^ 
the  hantis  of  Demetriu.",  Lacharcs  made  his '  dye  inferior  only  to  tlio  Tynan.  Lacooica  is 
escape  to  Thebce. — %  An  eminent  Athenian ;  well  doac  ribed  by  Kiii-ij>idea  as  difficult  of 
rhetorieiaB,  who  flouriahed  in  the  fifth  eeotory  i  to  an  enemy.  L>n  the  north  the  counti7 
of  our  era. 

Lauueb  (Au^9f),  an  Athenian  commander  in 
the  PelopcNineiiaa  war,  it  fint  UMBtiaoed  in 

B.C.  427.    Ue  fell  at  the  battle  of  Mantinea, 

418.  In  the  dialogao  of  Flato  whieh  beara  lus  .  protected  it  from  iuraaioo  b v  tea  on  that  sida 
name,  be  b  repretrated  at  not  o▼e^aeute  in  ar- 1  Sparta  waa  the  only  town  of  iuportaiMa  in  the 
gument^  and  with  tamper  on  a  par  with  hi^  euuntry.    Vid  Sparta.   The  most  ancieot  io- 

habitants  of  the  country  are  said  to  have  been 
Cynuriana  and  Lelegen.  They  were  expeUad 
by  tlio  Acha'au.s,  \\\\o  were  ftt 
inhabitimts  of  the  etmntry  in  the  hert>ie  ega 
The  Dorians  afterward  invaded  I'elopouoerai 
and  become  the  ruling  race  in  Lnoooica.  S<Hne 
of  the  old  Aeluean  inhabitants  were  re^hift-d  to 
slavery ;  but  a  great  number  of  them  becaoM 
subjects  of  the  Duriana  under  the  nana  of  Fvi^ 
ceei  {llepiuiKoi).  The  gencrd  name  for  the  in- 
habitants is  LacOnjs  (Attxwvcf^  or  JuACBO^dxii 
{Aaxedeufiovun) ;  but  die  PerMW*  are  fluently 
called  I^cedaraii,  todlrtiagiMb  thtn  ficMi  the 
Spartans. 

Lao<>mIoos  Stmn  (a^Jlirec  Aairuf ucorX 
in  the  south  of  Peloponnesus,  into  which  the 
Eurotos  fulls,  begiuuiug  west  at  U»e  Promonto- 
rium  Toiuarum,  and  east  at  the  Promontoriura 
Malea. 

[L.\rnATivrs  (AaKfyaridrjc),  said  to  have  b^n 
on  archon  at  Athens  at  the  time  of  the  IVxsiao 
invasion  :  in  Ua  aNfaoothip  there  was  ao  heMPy 
a  fall  of  !»now,  anil  so  intense  cold,  that  the 
epithet  "  Laeratidian"  became  proverbial  for 
fMueooUL] 

LACTTAXTfis,   a   celebrated  Christian  father 


aeuteness. 

Laciibsis,  one  of  the  Fates.    VuL  Monjt 

LacIa  or  LAcilDiB(Aa«/a,  AoKtudai :  AaKiudrj^, '  or  oooquered 
AaKieix),  a  demus  in  Attioa,  belonging  to  the 
tribe  (Kueis,  west  of,  and  near  to  Athens. 

LjUJbiiux  (AoKii'iov  uxpov),  a  promontory  on 
the  eaatern  coast  of  Bruttiuni,  a  few  miU-s  south 
of  Croton,  aod  forming  tlie  western  boundary 
of  the  Tarentine  OnllT  It  poieeesed  a  cele- 
brated U-mple  of  Juno,  who  was  wor.*htppod  here 
under  the  surname  of  I<neinia  The  ruiiuiins  of 
tUe  templa  are  etfll  extant;  and  have  given  the 
modern  name  to  the  promontory,  Ca^v  delU  Co- 
Umtu  or  Gapo  dt  Nao  (t'oof  1  Hannibal  dedicat- 
ed b  thia  temple  a  bilingual  ineeription  (in  Punie 
and  OreekX  which  recorded  the  history  of  his 
campaigns,  and  of  which  Polybiue  made  use  io 
writing  his  history. 

Laarro  (now  Alecipp*),  a  town  tn  Ilir^pania 
Betica,  not  fiur  from  the  sea,  and  wcat  of  Mai- 


•  LsOMOir  or  Laomus  (Auk/iuv,  Acurfior),  the 
northcni  part  of  Mount  Findu^  in  whidi  the 
BiT«>r  Aoua  has  iU  origin. 
LaooaaloA.  1.  (Now  Lobera),  a  town  of  the 

Vacca>i  iti  the  north  of  Hi-^pauia  Tarraoonen- 


lia,  on  the  road  from  Aaturica  to  Tarraoo. — 2.  i  but  hia  exaot  name,  the  plaoe  of  his  nativi^. 
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azid  the  dAte  of  his  birth,  are  uocc-rUiio.  lu 
modern  works  we  find  him  denumioated  Luciu* 
Cmiiut  J'\rmianu$  Lactantitu;  but  the  two  for- 
mar  appellAtioos,  io  the  second  of  which  Coecit- 
im  k  often  substituted  for  Cceliut,  am  flnitted 
ia  mmj  while  the  two  latter  ar«  fre- 
qoflotij  presented  in  an  inverted  order.  Since 
bie  is  spoken  of  sm  fur  advauced  io  life  about 
AJ).  816.  he  muat  have  been  bom  not  later  than 
the  middle  of  the  ^rd  eeutory,  probably  in 
Aaly,  possibly  at  Firmum,  <»u  the  Adriatic,  and 
•■rtninly  studied  in  Africa,  where  he  beeame 
the  pupil  of  Araobtoa,  who  taught  riwtorie  at 
Siccxi.  His  fame  tx-came  so  widely  exteudcd, 
that  about  801  he  waa  invited  by  Diocletian  to 
MttU  al  Nioomedia,  and  there  to  praetioe  his 
Srtt  At  this  period  ho  appears  to  have  become 
a  Chriatian.  Ue  waa  summooed  to  Oaui  about 
Slft-818»  wheo  now  an  old  man,  to  soperiDtend 
IIm  educatioa  of  Crispus,  hod  of  Coustantine, 
and  be  probably  died  at  Treves  some  ten  or 
twelve  yew*  afterward  (Sjl9-830>.  The  extant 
w«^rk5  of  Lactantius,  are,  l.  Divinarum  Institti- 
tionum  Libri  VJL,  a  sort  o£  introduction  to 
OMrtianity,  intended  to  tupenede  the  less  per- 
fect treatises  of  Minudus  Felix,  Tcitulliati,  ant) 
Cyprian,  iiiach  of  the  seven  buolis  bears  a  sep- 
Mtetitle.;  (1.)  FaUa  Beligiem*.  (2.)  A 
Orirfine  Krrnrh.  I)e  Falxa  Sapieutia.  (4.) 

JJe  Vera  Unpn  tttia  et  Rcltgione.  (5.)  Dejuttitia. 
(e.)  jD«  Vera  CuUu.  (7.)  A  VUmBeata.—n.  An 
Spitom'-  I'f  tl).-  IiT^titutiKn?. — lU.  I)r  Ira  Dri. — 
rv.  D*  Opijicio  lJei&,JJe  Fonnaltone  Jloinini*. — 
T*  J)«  Mortibu*  Perttemtorum. — vi.  Various  Po- 
iSMbinost  of  which  wtTo  pn)i>:ihly  not  written  by 
Ii*tantiu8.  The  etylc  uf  Lactautius,  formed 
upon  the  m<Kl(  l  of  the  great  orator  of  Rome,  has 
gained  fur  him  the  appolhitioD  of  tlie  Chrittian 
Cicero,  and  Dot  undeservedly.  The  beet  edition 
•f  LMtautius  is  by  Le  Bnm  and  Le^let  du 
Frtmoy,  I'unV.  174J<. 

liACTARiLb  Mu.vs  or  Lactih  Munh,  a  mountain 
in  Campania,  beloiiging  to  the  Apeoomes,  four 
miles  east  of  St.iVii;r.  so  called  becanso  the  Of)W3 
which  graced  upoo  it  produced  excoUeot  milk. 
Here  Narsee  gaMiad  ft  vielorj  orer  the  Qotha, 
AJ).  563. 

[LactodCruu  (now  probably  7bi0OM<«r).  a  city 
of  the  Catyouchhmi  iu  Britannia  oo  the 

way  from  Loodinium  to  Lindum.] 

LAviDtsi  {AaKvAji,)  a  native  of  Gyrene,  suc- 
eoeded  Arcesilaus  as  president  of  the  Academy 
at  Athens.  The  place  where  liis  instructions 
were  delivered  was  a  garden,  naflM<i  the  Lactf- 
devan  (AtMvdetov),  provided  for  Me  purpose  by 
bia  friend  Attains  Fhilometor,  kioff  of  Pcrgamus. 
Thb  alteration  in  the  locality  of  the  w^ool  seems 
likleaat  to  have  contributed  to  the  rise  of  the 
name  of  tlie  AVt0  .^leodbn^.  He  died  about  216 
from  the  effects,  it  ii  laid,  of  exceaslre  drink- 
ing. 

Lads  (Audq),  an  idaod  off  the  western  coast 
of  Caria.  oppneite  to  Miletna  and  to  the  bay  into 
which  tlie  M»auder  falls. 

( JLann,  son  of  Imbrasus,  a  follower  of  JSoeas, 
iWb  by  IVimaa  in  ItalyJ 

IiADOx  (Au(5uv).  1.  The  dragon  who  guard- 
ed the  apples  of  the  Hesperides,  waa  the  off- 
spring of  Typbon  and  Ediiana,  or  of  Terra  (Oe), 
or  of  Phorcys  and  Ceto.  He  was  slain  by  Hor- 
1 1  and  tlie  representation  of  the  battle  was 
S7 


placed  by  Jupiter  (Zeus)  amoiw  the  atara.- 
An  Arcadian,  cumpanioa  and  friend  of  ^Deaa, 

slain  by  Halcsu».J 

Laoo.v  (AuJuv).  1,  A  river  in  Arcadia,  which 
rose  near  Clitor,  and  fell  mto  the  Alpbfius  be- 
tween Herm  and  I'hrixa.  In  mythulopv  Ludun 
is  the  husbuud  of  IStymphalis,  ai»<i  tlje  lather  of 
Daphne  and  Metope. — 2.  A  suiiUl  river  io  £lii^ 
which  rose  on  theiraotitts  of  Achaia  and  fell  into 
the  Pendus. 

LiSKTANi,  a  people  on  the  eaatetn  eonit  of 

Hiapania  Tarraoonensis,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Rivtf  Rubicatus  (now  Ltobregat),  probably  the 
same  ba  the  Lali^ami,  whose  country,  Lalx- 
TANu,  proditoed  good  winCk  and  whoae  chief 
town  waa  Baaaiifa 

L^LAPs  (Aai/.ay''),  t.  the  storm  wind,  per- 
sonified in  the  legend  of  the  dog  of  Procrii 
which  bore  thb  name.  Procris  had  received 
this  swift  animal  fi-otn  Diaua  (Artemis),  and 

¥»vc  it  to  her  husband  Cephalus.  When  the 
^umeenan  fox  was  sent  to  punish  the  The- 
bans,  Coplialus  scut  the  dog  La-laps  against  the 
fox.  The  doff  overtook  Uie  ioj^  but  Jupiter 
(Zeus)  chao^^bofOi  anfanab  into  a  atone,  wUdi 
was  f<hown  iii  the  neighlxu  li  xKl  nf  Thebes. 

ImKUancs,  one  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  empt- 
or in  Oaul  after  the  death  of  Vosnma%  AJX 
267,  was  elaiu,  af[.>r  a  few  months,  by  bis  own 
soldiers,  who  proclaimed  Vicxoamoa  in  hit 
stead. 

l  J  Alias.  1.  C,  was  from  rarly  manhood  the 
iVieud  and  companion  of  Scinio  Africanua  the 
elder,  and  fought  under  htm  m  almoct  all  hii 
campaigns.  was  consul  B.C.  190,  aud  ob- 
tained the  province  of  Cisalpine  OauL — 2.  0, 
sumomed  Sapiens,  son  of  the  preceding.  Hk 
intimacy  with  Scipio  Africauus  the  youuger  was 
as  remarkable  as  his  luthc-r's  friendship  with  the 
older,  and  it  obtained  an  impcrL»hable  monument 
iu  Cicero's  treatise  Laliiu  *ive  de  AmicUia.  He 
wua  boru  about  186,  was  tribune  of  the  plebt 
161,  pra;U)r  145,  and  coniul  140.  Though  not 
devoid  of  military  talentj^,  as  his  campaign 
against  the  Lusitmiian  Viriathus  proved,  he 
H$M  more  of  a  statesman  than  a  aoliEer,  and 
more  of  a  philosopher  than  a  statosrnan.  From 
Diogenes  of  Babylon,  uud  aliei  waid  fivm  Pa- 
UffitJus,  he  imbibed  the  doctrines  of  the  Stoio 
school ;  his  father's  friend  Polybius  was  his 
friend  also;  the  wit  and  idiom  of  Terence 
were  pointed  and  polished  by  his  and  Scipio's 
conversatioo  ;  and  the  satirist  Lucilius  was  his 
familiar  companion.  The  poUticul  opinions  of 
Lffilius  were  different  at  ditferent  periods  uf  hia 
Ufe.  He  endeavored,  probably  during  his  trib- 
unate, to  procure  a  rediviaion  of  the  public  land, 
but  he  desidted  from*  the  attempt,  and  for  hia 
furbearanoe  reoeited  the  appeUaUon  of  the  Witt 
OF  ibo  Prudent.  He  afterward  ^became  a  stren- 
uous 8upp»rter  of  the  aristocratical  party.  Ser- 
end  of  his  orations  were  extant  in  the  time  of 
Cicero,  but  were  dumoteriaed  more  by  amooth- 
neas  {Unitat)  than  by  power.  Lwlius  is  the 
principal  iotArluoutor  in  Cicero'a  diaiogue  Ik 
AmiAtittf  ud  ia  one  of  the  apeakeri  in  the 

Scnrdutf  and  in  tlic  De  Republica.  His  twf 
daughters  w  ere  married,  the  one  to  Mucioa 
Seavda,  the  augur,  the  other  to  0.  Fanmoa 
Stralw.  Thi^  opinion  of  hia  wortli  seems  to 
have  been  universal,  and  it  is  one  of  Seueoa'a 
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hMKJU^  Poriiius,  j^ebeiiuM.  The  fa/ailj  wm 
wlkforablj  dMiqgUBhed,  ervn  ■inoiw  (iie  Bo- 
mans,  for  th«tr  ttODQe^s,  cruelty,  and  hanriiti- 
ness  of  character.  1.  M.,  fdur  times  consul,  B. 
0.  859,  856,  350,  848.  In  his  third  consulship 
(850)  be  \ron  a  hard  fought  battle  against  tM 
Gauls,  for  which  ho  (•i.-lcl)rate(l  a  triumph — the 
first  ever  obtaiued  by  n  plebeiuri. — 2.  M.,  pra)tor 
176,  consul  17*2,  and  ccnsi^H*  159.  In  hw  OOQ- 
sulship  he  dofentini  tlip  Ligurian  mouutainoprs  ; 
•od  when  the  remainder  of  the  tribe  surrender- 
ad  to  biro,  he  told  tiiem  all  as  alavw,— S.  0^ 
brnthtT  of  No.  2,  was  cousul  172.  He  was  aft- 
erward sent  as  ambassador  to  Aotiochus,  lung 
of  Sjrria,  irboin  the  NDtte  wialMd  to  abstain 
from  hoHtilities  against  Egypt  Aotiochus  was 
Jnat  marebing  upon  Alexaoorea  when  Popilius 

Eire  him  the  letter  of  the  senate,  wfaieh  the 
ng  read,  and  promised  to  take  into  considcra- 
ti'^n  with  his  fnond!^.  lVi[)ilius  straightway  de- 
scribed with  his  caue  a  circle  in  the  saud  round 
the  king,  and  ordered  him  nut  to  stir  out  of  it 
before  he  had  '^\\cn  a  f!<'fisivt>  answer.  This 
boldness  so  frightened  Autiuchus,  that  he  at 
OOM  yielded  to  flie  demand  cf  Rome. — i. 
consul  132,  the  year  after  the  murder  of  Tib. 
Qracobua.  He  was  chai^^  by  the  victurioua 
aristoerataeal  party  wiUi  tte  proMontion  of  the 

acci'inplices  of  Gracchus  ;  aud  in  odious 
task  bo  showed  all  the  hard-beartednees  of  his 
fynlly.  He  sobsequently  withdrew  Inmself,  by 
▼oltiuary  exile,  from  the  vengeance  of  C.  Grao- 
dius,  and  did  not  retain  to  Some  till  after  bis 
death. 

[Laerou  (AalpKTjr).  1.  Fatlier  of  Alcimedon, 
one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Myrmidons  under  Achil- 
les.— 2.  An  artist  employed  by  Nestor  to  gild 
the  horns  of  the  Tiotims  sacrificed  to  the  gods.] 

Laretks  (Aoiprj^f),  king  of  Ithaca,  was  son 
of  Aorisius  and  Ohalcomedusa,  and  husband  of 
Antietfta,  by  whom  he  beoune  the  fcther  of  U  ly  s- 
ses  and  Ctimene.  Bone  Writers  call  Ulysses 
the  son  of  Sisyphuk  F7dL  Awnouu.  Laertes 
took  nut  in  the  Oalydodan  bfrnt^  and  to  tiie 
ea^Miutioo  of  tiie  Argonauts.  He  was  still  alive 
when  Ulymea  returned  to  Ithaea  after  the  fidl  of 
Troy. 

liAnTiro,  Diogenes,    lid.  Dioamni. 

LiMraTodMEs  (Aatorpir^oj'fr),  n  snvaf»e  race 
of  oanaibals,  whom  Ulysses  eucountered  in  bis 
waDderioglL  lliey  were  governed  by  Aiitmi- 
4TKa  and  Lami's.   They  belong,  however,  to  my- 
thology rather  than  to  history.   The  modem  in- 
terpretera  of  Homer  place  them  oo  tfie  north- ' 
western  coa^t  of  Sir-ily.    11)0  Greeks  themselves 
plaoed  them  on  the  easteili  coast  of  the  island,  in 
Ibe  plahis  of  Leootid,  whieb  are  thereCsre  ealled  I 
Louirygonii  Campi.    The  Romans,  however,  and 
more  especially  the  Roman  poets,  wbo  regarded 
the  Promontnrtum  Circeiuin  as  the  Homeric  | 
ttland  of  Circe,  transplanted  the  La^strygones 
to  the  southern  coast  of  Latium,  it)  the  ueighbur- 
bood  of  Formia;,  which  they  suppoecd  tu  have 
beenbidltby  I.Amus,  the  king  of  this  people.' 
Hence  Horace  {Carm  Wi,  16,  "1)  speaks  of 
Lcutrijonia  Baahu*  in  amphora^  that  is,  For- 
Blan  wine ;  and  Oirid  {MH^iAf^  8S8)  ealls  Formie 
J^matrygoiitn  Txtmi  Urh». 

ItMvior  Levi,  a  Liguiian  pein>le  iu  Gallia 
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IVan^padaaa,  OB  (be  River  Tiaonik  wbo^  im^ 

junetioa  with  the  MaiM^  boOttoe  toWB  «f  % 
eioum  (now  Favia.) 

hM^nmn,  VALEaxtn.  1.  P.,  eoosol  &C.  280^ 
had  the  eonduet  of  the  war  a^nstPyrriMa 

The  king  wrote  to  Lrovinus.  offering  to  arJ)itr»U 
between  Rome  and  I'areutum  ;  but  LoeTioQi 
Uontly  bade  him  mind  bis  own  busiocas, 
begone  ti>  Epirus.  An  Epirut  spy  hnvini:  V^n 
taken  in  the  Roman  lines,  Lesvinus  show«d  bun 
the  l^oos  under  arms,  and  hade  hia  tdl  Mi 
master,  if  he  was  curious  about  the  Roman  meo 
and  tactics,  to  come  and  see  tbem  bimsciL  li 
the  battle  wfaieh  followed,  Lwfioas  was  d«fcat> 
C(l  by  Pyrrhus  on  the  banks  of  tlie  Siri*  — J.  M., 
projtor  215,  crossed  over  to  Greece  and  ciniid 
on  war  against  FUHn.  He  eantlnaed  m  tb 
command  in  Greece  till  211,  when  be  was  elect- 
ed consul  in  bis  absence.  In  his  coosulihip 
(210^  he  carried  on  the  war  in  Sicily,  and  Um 
Agngentom.  He  eootfaoed  as  proeooiul  is 
Sicily  for  several  years,  and  in  208  made  t  <^^ 
scent  upon  the  coast  of  Africa.  He  died  2uU, 
and  htt  sons  Publius  and  Mareos  honored  Im 
memory  with  funeral  games  and  gladiatorial 
combats,  exhibited  during  four  suocessiTe  dsji 
in  the  fomm. — 8.  C.  son  <»  No.  %  wm  1^  the  Ba- 
ther's side  brother  of  M.  Fulvius  Noliilior,  cuf  J 
189.  Lnvinns  was  himself  consul  in  176,  sad 
carried  OB  varagahisttfie  Lfgorians. 
Lagos,  a  city  in  ^t.  at  Phrvgia. 
Lao  us  (Au^-of),  a  Macedonian  of  obscure  birtii, 
was  the  father,  or  reputed  father,  of  PtoleniT, 
the  founder  of  the  JSgrnlian  mtMiarcby  Us 
married  Arsinoi*.  a  ooocubme  of  Pljilip  cf  Mae^ 
don,  who  was  said  to  have  beeu  jiregutuit  at  Ua 
time  of  tbeir  marriage,  on  which  acoooot  ttl 
Macedonians  generally  looked  ufoa  tXtim^m 
the  son  of  PhiupL 

LXta  (Ao/f),  the  naaie  of  two  eikbmtsd 
Grecian  Hetoira)  or  courtorans.  1.  The  Hfit-r, 
a  Dative  probably  of  Corinth,  lived  io  the  luu« 
of  the  PMoponneeian  war,  and  was  eehbwlri 
H9  the  iiio.'jt  beautiful  woman  of  her  ape.  ftl 
was  notorious  also  for  her  avarice  and  Mjpiiia 
—4.  The  younger,  waa  the  dMgbter  of  Tmb- 


dra,  and  was  probably  bom  at  Hyccara  iu  Sicily. 
Acconiing  to  some  accounts  slie  was  broi^ 
to  Corinth  when  seven  years  old,  having  bete 
taken  prisoner  in  the  Athenian  ezpcdilaoo  to 
Sicily,  and  Iwught  by  a  Corinthi.m.  This  story, 
however,  involves  numerous  ditiiculti«s^  SM 
seems  to  have  arisen  from  a  coofiMioo  bltvsfl 
tliis  Lais  and  the  elder  one  of  the  same  oame. 
She  was  a  eptemporary  and  rival  of  PbryiM. 
She  beeame  Annored  of  a  Hnissllan  aaiMd 
Hippoloohus  or  Hippostratus,  and  nocompanied 
him  to  Tbessaly.  Uere,  it  is  said,  some  l^sHi- 
lian  women,  ieakms  ef  her  bsauty,  eotissd  tor 

ahmitolLaidtton 


into  a  temple  of  Vemii  (AplnmitoX  < 
stMied  her  to  death. 

[Laispodus  fAotffirodiaf ),  an 
mander  m  the  Noponneeian  war.  Io  R  C.  411 
one  of  the  eufoya  eent  Iqr  the  Fear  Hmhwl  to 
iSpartA.j 

Lalvs  (AuUk),  son  of  Labdaens.  lost  his  iatl»r 

at  an  early  age,  and  was  brrtujjht  up  by  Lyoia. 
Vid.  Labdacus.  When  Lycus  wa^i  »laiu  by  Am- 
pbien  and  Zdhm,  Lams  took  refuge  with  IV 
lopa  in  Peloponnesus.  After  the  dt-ath  <  f  An>- 
phion  and  Zethtt%  Laius  returned  to  TheUA 
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•od  MModcd  the  Umme  of  bi»  father,  fie 
mnied  Joeute,  utd  beoHM  fa^  her  Um  kOmtt 
«f  CBdipu^,  by  whom  ho  vaa  iImiL  For  details, 

(Edipus. 

[LiLA,  of  CyzicuB,  a  female  paiutcr,  who 
lrre<l  at  Rome  about  B.C.  74 ;  celebrated  cqpe- 
aally  fur  her  portrait*  of  women.] 

Lii^uE,  a  common  name  of  oourtezans,  from 
tto  Oiook  Xt^Myij,  prattling,  need  M  ft  lenn  of 
endearment^  "httlo  prattk-r." 
Laultakl  Vid.  Lmxxasu 
LutXoaoo  {Adfmxoc),  u  Athenuui,  aon  of 
Xeoopbnncs,  wa«  tlic  colleague  of  Alcibiadcs 
•od  Nidas  in  the  ^^reat  SiciiiaD  ezpeditioa,  B. 
OL  418.  He  fell  imder  the  walk  of  Byraoaee, 
in  a  gaily  ..f  tho  W^^iogcd.  lie  appoara  am<ing 
the  dnuuatia  peraooaa  of  Amtophanes  a«  the 
bnwo  tad  oumowbot  Uneterinir  •oldier,  deligfatr 
hg  m  the  war,  and  tbaniiful,  inoreoTer,  for  its 
paj.  Plutarch  describes  him  as  brave,  but  bo 
poor,  that  on  every  fresh  appobtmeat  be  used 
to  bci^  for  niouey  firaai  tho  gofoiiaieiit  to  hoy 
dothing  and  shoes. 

[Lambecs  (uow  Lambro),  a  river  in  Gallia 
Triu»padaDa,  which  ro«e  in  the  Lake  Eupilit 
(0'>w  />i7»  di  Ptntiuno).  and  fell  ktto  tho  be- 
tveeo  TictDum  and  Placeutia.J 

LskAivb  (now  Lttmata),  a  trror  to  BrotUum, 
■Mr  Cn>ton.  which  falls  into  the  LAVimcrs 
aani.  Upon  it  was  the  towo  Lam&tLii  (now 
8L  Kufemta). 

LkhI\  {\auia).  1.  A  femule  phantom.  Vid. 
EiuruaA. — 2.  A  celebrated  Atheniao  courtexan, 
ym  ft  fitTorite  mistress  for  many  years  of  De- 
SMtrais  PoUorcctes. 

LamIa,  /Ei.ii's.  This  family  claimed  a  high 
natiquity,  and  pretended  to  be  descended  from 
the  aiytUeftl  hero  Lamos.  1.  L.,  a  Roaum 
eqtK**,  supported  Cicrm  in  the  RUppresfion  of 
ti»e  Catiliuariau  conspiracy,  B.C.  H'i,  and  was 
omnfiofl^y  banished  by  tho  inAaeooo  of  the 
fiixjsu!«  OabiniuA  and  Ph<>  in  5S.  He  wns  sub- 
MMjiaeatiy  recalled  from  exile,  and  during  the 
dni  wan  espoused  OMar's  party.*— 8.  Ia,  boo 
if  the  precodmg,  and  the  friend  of  Horace,  was 
eansul  AJ>.  Z,  He  was  made  prajfectus  urbi 
■  tS,  hot  he  <fiod  to  tho  fbOowmg  year. — 8.  Ia, 
vts  married  to  Domitia  Lon^na,  the  daughter 
of  Corbulo ;  but  durinj;^  the  lifetime  of  Veepa- 
oao  be  was  deprived  of  her  by  Domitian,  who 
frit  lirod  with  her  as  his  miitrnis,  and  subse- 
■MOtfy  narriefi  her.  I^mia  was  put  to  death 
Wjf  DomhiaD  after  his  accession  to  the  throne. 

YmAa  {l^ofda :  As^MVf,  K<miuni^ :  now  Zeitun 
ir  Zeituni),  a  town  in  Phthiotis  in  The&saly, 
iteated  oa  the  small  river  Aeheloos,  and  fifty 
HMSa  Uand  flmatfao  M aHao  Golf,  od  wUeb  ft 
posMssed  a  harbor,  called  PlinKiru.  It  has  given 
rfs  name  to  the  war,  which  was  oarried  on  by 
tho  ooiAdorato  Oroeks  ogatoot  Aatfpater  after 
Iho  death  of  Alexander,  B.C.  828.  The  ooo- 
Mentes  under  the  command  of  Loostbeues, 
tto  Athenian,  defeated  Antipater,  who  took  ref- 
i|pe  to  Lamia,  when  bo  was  besieged  for  some 
mootfai.  Leoflthenes  was  killed  durina;  tho 
littpe  ;  and  the  ooofederates  were  obliged  to 
MM  it  to  the  feUowtog  year  (tttX  to  oonse- 
^ptor-e  of  the  approach  of  Lcoiuiatus.  The 
Mftfederates  under  the  oomxnand  of  Antiphilus 
'  '  '  '  Lowwalu^  irfw  wao  olato  to  tto  ao> 
Booo  ftMiwftra  ADHqpanr  wia  jomoci  oy 


Craterus;  and,  thus  slreQ|^en«d,  he  gatood  ft 
dedarro  Tictory  over  tho  oanfedoratn  at  tho 
battle  of  CraDon,  wUeh  pat  an  end  to  tho  Lfr 

mian  war. 

Laiomiuk  (LaminitAnus),  a  town  of  the  Car- 
petani  in  Uispania  TmrafiniMiniii,  idaelgr*flva 

miles  southeast  of  Toletum. 

Lamfa  or  Lai'I'a  (Ai^ir?,  AuTrn^ :  Afi/^-otof^ 
Aotfirevf),  a  town  to  tho  north  of  Crete,  a  littlt 
inland,  south  of  Ilydramum,  said  to  have  been 
built  by  Agamcmuoo,  but  U>  have  been  called 
ailer  Lampos. 

Laji PKA  {f)  AufiTTtia),  or  LakfScs  Moxs,  a  part 
of  the  mountain  range  of  ikymanthus,  oo  the 
firoalkf  of  Aehaia  and  Etts. 

Lamp£tIa  (.\a;iirerti7),  daughter  of  Helios  by 
the  nymph  Neasra.  Slie  and  her  sister  nwo> 
thusa  tended  the  flocks  of  thoir  fiither  to  Sioily. 
In  some  1  emends  she  appoftti  OS  000  ol  tho  i^^ 
ters  of  Phaethon. 

LAMi>o.N  (Au/i.Tuv).  1.  An  .Allgtootaa,  000  of 
Pytheas,  oi^god  Fausanias,  after  the  battle  of 
Platasffi,  to  avenj^e  the  death  of  Leonidas  by  in- 
sulting the  oorpbe  of  Marduuius. — 2.  An  Albe- 
nton,  a  celebrated  oootiiiayer  and  toterpreter  of 
oracles.  In  conjunction  with  Xenocritus,  ho 
led  the  colony  which  founded  Thurii  in  Italv.  B. 
0.40. 

LampovIa  or  Taji  {.KauTuveia,  •tfwov),  an 
important  ci^r  of  Mytia,  io  the  totarior  of  the 
IVoad,  near  too  bordem  of  iBofis. 

[LAMPdxius  M.,  a  Lucanian,  one  of  the  prin 
cipal  captains  of  tho  Italians  m  the  war  of  the 
allies  with  Rome,  RC.  90-68.] 

Lampra,  IiAMraA,  or  LAiimii  (Ao^irpJ, 
\afi-xpal,  AauTTrpnf. ;  Aofiirptvc'.  now LamorUa), 
a  demus  on  the  western  coast  of  Attica,  near 
the  promontory  As^r]Mdsea,  beloogiqg  to  tiio 
tribe  Erechtheis.  It  wao  divided  toto  ao  oppor 
and  a  lower  city. 

Laiiramfo^  JExSm,  ooo  of  the  Seriptorei 
Hittori(n  AxtgusUr,  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Diocle- 
tian and  Coustantine,  and  wrote  the  lives  of 
the  emperors:  1.  Oommodos;  &  AntootoasDip 
adumenus;  3.  Elagabalus ;  and,  4.  Alexander 
Seveni&  It  is  not  improbable  that  LampridiiM 
is  the  same  as  Spartianoa,  and  ttftt  tiio  naiM 
of  the  author  io  full  was  iElins  Loipridtoa 
Spartiauus.  For  the  oditioQO  of  Lampridfai^ 
vxd.  Capjtolinus. 

[Lampbocuu  (Ai^rpoxX^f).  1.  The  eldest 
son  of  Socrates. — 2.  An  Athenian  dithyrambio 
poet  and  musician,  who  probably  flourished  at 
the  ond  of  the  dull  or  tsgtoring  of  tho  fifth 
century  RC] 

liAjmlovo  iKdftipwtiOf :  AafujmKffvof :  ruins  at 
ZopsoiN)  an  important  eity  of  Myna,  to  Aato 
Minor,  on  the  coast  of  the  IlellejJivint,  possess- 
ed a  good  harbor.  It  was  celebrated  for  ito 
wtoo;  aad  hiooo  it  waa  ooo  of  tho  dtieo  aa> 
signed  hy  Xerxes  to  Themistoeles  for  liis  niaiu 
teuanee.  It  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  wor> 
ship  of  Priapus,  and  the  birth-plaoe  of  tlie  hit* 
tonan  OfaflRK^  the  phikieopherB  Adimanbw  and 
Metrodonis,  and  tnc  rhetorician  Anaximenea 
Lampeaeos  was  a  colouy  of  the  Phoceans: 
the  BftOM  of  the  sDrrooodiBg  district,  Bebrycia, 


connects  its  old  tohabftaoii  with  the  Ttoaoiaft 

Bkbbycss. 


LAMffOi  {Aiiur9t\  1.  A  aoo  of 
ihthor  of  Mope,  waa  one  of  tha  Tn^ai 
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elders. — 2.  The  name  of  two  faoises,  one  be* 
longing  to  Aurora  ( Eos),  the  other  to  Hector.] 

hAM.vs{AufiO().  1.  bou  of  Neptune  ^PoeeidiNi), 
and  king  of  thift  l4Mtnrg«Ma,  was  nid  to  hmn 
founded  Formis  ia  Italy.  Jid.  FowMOMr— 
{2,  A  Eutuliau  leader,  •lain  by  Nisus.! 

IiAMca  {Aiiftoc :  now  Zmuu),  m  mar  <^  Oi]i> 
flia,  the  IxHuniarv  between  Cilicia  Aspera  and 
Oilicia  Campeetru;  with  a  town  of  toe  same 


[Lanassa  {Advaaaa).  1.  Grand-daughter  of 
Herculee,  carried  away  from  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  (SSeus)  at  Dodooa  by  Pyrrhus,  aon  of 
Acuilles,  bore  him  eight  children. — 2.  Daughter 
of  A^athocles,  wife  of  Pyrrhus,  kiog  of  Epu-us ; 
left  him  to  marry  Demetrius  Poliorcetes.] 

La.ncu  (Lancienses).  1.  (Now  SoUaneo  or 
Sollancia,  near  Leon),  a  town  of  the  Asturcs 
in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  nine  miles  east  of 
Legio,  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans. — 2.  Sur- 
oamcd  Opi'idana,  a  t/>wn  of  tbo  Vrt tones  in 
Lusitauia,  nut  far  from  the  sources  of  the 
River  Munda.— ^8.  K  Transcudama  (now  Ci- 
fidad  Itodriffo),  a  town  of  Hispania,  east  of  No. 
2,  so  called  from  lyin^  on  the  other  side  of  the 
rirer  Ondn  (now  doay] 

Langobakdi  or  Longobardi,  coiTuptod  into 
LoMBA&De,  a  German  tribe  of  the  Suevic  race. 
Hmj  dwdt  originally  on  tiM  1«A  bank  of  the 
Elbe,  near  the  River  Saale  ;  but  they  afterwud 
croaeed  the  Kibe,  and  dwelt  on  the  eMton 
tank  of  die  mer,  wbere  they  were  fbr  a  time 
Mtljeet  to  Mnroboduus  in  t)io  reign  of  Tiberius. 
After  this  they  disappear  from  history  for  four 
oenturieik  Like  most  of  the  other  German 
teibm,  they  migrated  southward ;  ud  in  the 
second  half  of  the  fifth  century  we  find  them 
again  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Danube,  in 
Upper  Hungaiy.  Here  they  defeated  and  ab 
most  annihilated  the  Heruli.  In  the  middle  of 
the  sixth  century  the^  crossed  the  Danube,  at 
tiM  invitation  of  Jftmhin^  mid  settled  in  Pan- 
nonia.  Hero  they  were  eng-npe<l  for  tliiity 
years  in  a  desperate  conflict  with  the  Gcpidte, 
whidi  only  ended  with  the  extermination  of 
the  latter  people.  In  A  D.  568,  All>oin,  the 
king  of  the  Lombards,  under  whose  command 
tbey  had  defeated  the  Gepidn.  led  Ub  nation 
aeross  the  Julian  Alps,  and  conquered  the 
nlains  of  Northern  Italy,  whiob  reoeived  and 
MTe  nvw  ainee  retained  tiie  name  «f  Lom> 

hardy.  Hero  he  founded  the  celebrated  king- 
dom of  the  Lombards,  which  ejdsted  for  up- 
ward of  two  eenlariea,  till  iti  orertluvw-  by 
Charlomof^o.  Paulus  Diaconus,  who  was  a 
Lombard  by  birth,  derives  their  name  of  Lao- 
goberdi  from  tbdr  long  beards;  but  modem 
eritios  reject  this  etymology,  and  suppose  the 
name  to  have  reference  to  their  dwcllin;;  on  the 
banks  of  the  Elbe,  inasmuch  as  Jiordc  signi- 
fies in  low  German  a  fertile  plam  on  the  bonk 
of  a  river,  and  there  is  still  a  district  in  Magde- 
burg called  the  lange  Horde.  Paulus  Diaconus 
also  states  that  the  Lombards  eame  original- 
ly fmm  SojityIii);ivia,  where  tbey  were  crtUod 
Vmili,  and  tlioi  they  did  not  reoeive  the  name 
of  LanffobanH  or  Lti^BmnA  till  they  settled 
in  Germany ;  but  tlaa  itatement  oqg^  pvobnblj 
lo  be  rejected. 

LaMloB  {Aai4mi\,  onne  of        Hrr  the 
flna^  and  sbter  of  (Mm, 
480 


LAKmrfcif  (Lanuvious:  now  Lamma),  m 
ancient  city  in  Latium,  situated  od  a  bill  of  Uie 
Alban  Mount,  not  far  from  the  Appia  Via,  and 
rafaeeqnently  a  Roman  municipiam.  It 
sessed  an  ancient  and  celebrated  tcnipk  uf 
Juno  Sospita.  Under  the  empire  it  oUaiiMii 
aome  importanee  aa  the  bbth-plaes  of  AttoB' 
nu9  Pius.  Part  of  the  walls  of  Loourium  sod 
the  substructions  of  the  temple  of  Judo  an  HiiB 
remaining. 

La5c0o.n  (AaoKour),  a  Trojan,  who  plsj»  « 
prominent  part  in  th»  post-Homerie  kgaidt, 
was  a  BOb  of  ibitenor  or.  Aeostes,  and  a  pritil 
of  the  Thymbraputi  Aj)ullo.  He  tried  to  di*- 
Buode  his  countrymen  from  drawing  into  tbe 
city  the  wooden  horse,  which  the  Greeks  bad 
left  behind  them  when  they  pretended  to  ad 
away  from  Troy  ;  and,  to  show  the  danger 
Jirum  the  Lor^c,  he  hurled  a  spear  into  its  tidt 
The  Trojans,  howerer,  wonld  not  liita  to  loi 
advice ;  and  as  he  was  preparing  to  sacrifiw  t 
bull  to  Neptune  (Poseidon),  budclculy  two  ^ta^ 
ful  serpents  were  seen  swimming  toward 
Trojan  coast  from  Tenedos.  'lliey  nuhed 
toward  Laocoon,  who,  while  all  the  peopU 
took  to  flight,  remained  with  his  two  aoes 
standing  by  tho  altar  of  the  god.  The  scrpintj 
first  ooiled  around  the  two  bovs,  and  tbeo 
aroond  the  fiither,  and  tfana  all  throe  pin&hid 
The  serpents  tlu.ii  ha.'^toiicd  to  the  ucropilii  of 
IVoy,  and  disappeared  bebiud  the  stueld  of 
Tritonia.  Hie  reaaon  why  Laoeoon  tnllarad 
this  fearful  death  is  differently  stattnl  Ac 
cording  to  some,  it  waa  beoause  he  had  rai 
his  lanoe  into  the  aide  of  the  hone ;  aeoad 
ing  to  others,  because,  oontraiy  to  tlie  will  of 
Apollo,  he  had  married  and  b%otteo  children ; 
or,  according  to  others  again,  because  KeptuM 
(Poseidon),  being  hostile  to  the  TVoisni,  murt- 
ed  to  show  to  the  I'rojans  in  the  peagQ  of  La 
ocoon  what  fate  all  of  them  deserted.  Tbt 
story  of  Laocoon's  death  was  a  fine  snbjeot  fa 
epic  and  lyric  as  well  as  trai^lc  poetry,  uud  VH 
therefore  frequently  related  by  ancient  poet^ 
such  as  by  Bacchylides,  Sophocles,  fkipboriuo, 
Virgil,  and  others.  His  dvath  also  formed  tbe 
subject  of  many  ancient  works  of  art ;  sod  a 
magnificent  group,  representing  tbe  frthsr  md 
his  two  eons  entwined  by  the  two  serpeota.  i» 
still  extant^  and  preeerred  in  the  Vaticaa  VU. 
Aonamm. 

[Laocoosa  (AaoKixjca),  wife  of  Aplinreus, 
and  mother  of  Idas  and  I^noeus  in  Theocntoi] 

LAftnlxAB  (Aaodufiag).  1.  8on  of  Aleiioai^ 
king  of  the  i%aeadmis,  and  Arete.— 2.  Son  of 
Kteoeles,  and  king  of  Thebes,  in  whose 
tiie  Epigoni  marked  against  Tbebea.  b  W 
battltf  against  the  Epigoni,  he  slew  their  leader 
./Egialeus,  but  was  himself  slain  by  Alcniaoo. 
Others  relatcil,  that  after  Uie  battle  wsa  k< 
Laodamas  fled  to  the  Eneheleans;  in  lUyrictSD 
—[3.  A  po!i  of  Antenor,  alain  bsfae  Xraj  liy 
Ajax,  aon  of  I'elamon.] 

LAODAMiA  {Afiodtifuia).  I.  Daughter  of  iMS> 
tus,  and  ,  wife  of  Protosilaus.  When  her  bos- 
band  was  slain  before  Troy,  she  bc^ed  dw 
gods  to  be  allowed  to  eomreiee  with  tin  *r 
only  three  houre.  The  request  was  j£^«Dt«d- 
Mercury  (Hermes)  led  Piotesilaas  bock  to  the 
upper  world,  and  when  fnUtStm  died  a  Mt' 
eod  tkM^  LmnImjm  died  with  him.  Ahim 
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Inditioo  ttatM  thfttk  after  th«  Mcood  death  of 
Froteeilaiu,  Laodamia  made  an  image  of  her 

husbaml.  to  whioli  j'lio  paid  diTioe  li'-iiDrs;  btit 
an  her  father  Aeii«tu«  iuterfered,  and  ootamaDded 
her  to  bnm  the  image,  the  herself  leaped  into 
the  fire. — 2.  Dan^'hter  of  Bcllerophontes,  became 
by  Jupiter  (Zciis)  the  luuLber  of  Sarpedoa,  aad 
traa  UUed  hy  Diaaa  (Artenia)  wUla  abe  via  efr 
gn'^fd  ID  weaving. — s.  lViii««of  Omte%  omally 
called  Arsinoe. 

LaAoIck  {AaoSiicn).  1.  Daugfaler  of  Priam 
aud  lieeuba.  and  ■wife  of  Ilelieaon.  Some  re- 
late that  she  fell  in  love  witb  Acamaii,  the  son 
of ! Theseus,  when  he  came  with  Diomedes  ta 
amba«*a'lor  to  Tr«>y,  and  tliat  she  becatix'  by 
Acouias  the  mother  of  Muuitus.  On  the  death 
of  this  iOD  she  leap<>(l  down  a  precipice,  or 
was  swallowed  uji  In-  the  earth. — 2.  Daughter 
of  Agamemnon  an  i  Clvfajmncstm  (Horn.,  11^ 
ix^   146),  called    l^l.etra  liy  the  tragic  poets. 

Electra. — 3.  M'-tlier  i  f  Seleucus  Nicator, 
U»e  founder  of  the  Syrian  monarchy.— 4.  Wife 
of  Aotioehiis  IL  Tbeos,  king  of  Syria,  and 
mother  of  Seleucus  CaUiaieas.  For  details,  vid 
p.  66,  b. — 5.  Wife  of  Seleticue  Callinieus,  and 
mother  of  Seleucus  Ceraunus  aud  Aotiochus 
the  OreaL— 6.  Wife  of  Aotioehoa  the  Great, 
was  a  daughter  of  MttfiradBtea  TV.,  king  of 
Pontile,  and  {,'ran(l-daui^hter  of  Xo  4. — 7.  Wife 
of  AehiBus,  the  oousiu  and  adversary  of  An- 
tiodraa  the  (Jreat,  was  a  sister  of  Na  6.^8. 
Daughter  of  Antiochus  the  (Irf-at  liy  his  wife 
LAodipe  (Na  6).  She  was  married  to  her  eldest 
brother  Antioehns,  who  died  in  Us  fhtihet^  life- 
fiwio.  195.— 9.  Duu-liter  of  Solencns  TV.  Philo- 
psitor,  was  married  to  Perseus,  kiaa  of  Mace>lo- 
iiia<— 10.  Dai^hter  of  Antiodius  IV.  Eniphane«, 
was  married  Vj  the  impostor  Alexander  Bala". 
—11.  Wife  and  also  sister  of  MithradatcH  Eu 
Mtor  (eommonly  called  the  Oreat),  kiQ<?  of 
P<»ntu8.  During  the  absence  of  her  husband, 
aud  deceived  by  a  report  of  his  death,  she 
pive  fipoa  SQope  to  her  amonrs;  and,  alarmed 
for  the  consequences,  on  his  ri-tur:i  attempted 
bis  life  by  poison.  Her  deaigus  were,  however, 
betrayed  to  Mitbradates,  who  immediately  put 
ber  to  deatlu — 12.  Another  sister  of  Mithrn- 
dates  Eupator,  married  to  AriaratlieH  VI., 
king  of  Cappadoeta.  After  the  death  of  her 
husband  sha  married  IHoomedeSi  king  of  Bi 
tbynia. 

LaodicSa  (Aaod^crio:  AootfixftV,  T..aodiecnsi9, 
Laodicenus),  the  name  of  six  Greek  cities  in 
Asia,  four  of  whieh  (besides  another  now  im* 
known)  were  founded  by  Seleucus  I.  Nicator, 
■sd  aamed  in  honor  of  his  mother  Laodice, 
the  odier  two  by  Antioehtn  IT.  and  Antioehus 
T.  or  IIL  Vid,  Noe.  1.  aud  5.  1.  L.  An  Lv- 
11  M  (A.  npdf  AtMC^^  ruins  at  Etki-Uittar^.  a 
city  (jf  Asia  Mhior,  stood  on  a  ri<^  of  hills 
near  the  stputhern  Imnk  of  the  River  Lyeus 
(now  Choruk-Hu),  a  tributary  of  the  Mseaodcr, 
B  little  to  the  west  of  Coloesn  and  to  tiia  aooth 
of  Hierapolis,  on  the  Ixjrders  pf  Lydia,  Caria, 
and  Phrygio,  to  each  of  which  it  is  assigned  by 
dUKsrcnt  writers;  bol^  «ftsr  the  definitive  di vi- 
sion of  the  provinces,  it  is  reckoned  as  belt^ntr 
iQg  to  Great  Phrygia,  and  under  the  later  liu- 
nm  emperors  it  was  the  capital  of  Phrygia 
Pacatiana.  It  was  fmindcd  by  Antiochus  II. 
Thci«,  uQ  the  »tte  of  a  previously  existing 


town,  and  named  io  honor  of  hia  wife  I^odiea 
It  passed  from  the  kings  of  Syria  tn  those  </ 

l'e:c:i'"U?,  and  from  them  to  the  R*mmns,  tQ 
whom  Attains  llL  bequeathed  his  kingdom. 
Under  the  Romana  it  boonged  to  the  prerinot 
of  A.^ia.  At  first  it  was  eomparutivcly  an  iih 
siguifieaot  place,  and  it  suffered  much  from 
the  freest  earthquakes  to  whieh  its  site 
seems  to  be  more  exjxised  tlmn  llint  of  any 
other  city  of  Asia  Mmor,  and  also  from  the 
Milhradatic  War.  Under  the  later  RMnM  re- 
public and  the  early  emperors,  it  rose  to  im- 
(M)rtance;  and,  though  more  than  once  almost 
destroyed  by  earthqaakes,  it  was  restored  hj 
the  aid  of  the  emperors  and  the  munificence  of 
Its  own  citizens,  and  became,  next  to  Apamea, 
the  greatest  city  in  Phry^a,  aud  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  in  Asia  Mmor.  In  an  inserip- 
tion  it  is  called  "  the  most  «>plendid  city  oT 
Asia,"  a  statement  confirmed  by  the  magnif> 
ioent  ruins  of  the  city,  whieh  comprise  an  aqna* 
duct,  a  gymnasium,  several  theatre?,  a  stadiam 
almost  perfect,  besides  remains  of  roads,  por- 
ticoes, pillars,  gates,  foundations  of  bouses^ 
and  sarcophagi.  This  great  prosperity  was 
owing  partly  to  its  situation,  on  the  high  road 
for  the  traffic  between  the  east  and  west  of 
Asia,  and  partly  to  the  ferlSity  and  bennty  of 
the  country  round  it.  Already  in  the  atxwtolio 
age  it  was  the  seat  of  a  flourishing  Coristioa 
Chupdi,  whieh,  howerer,  beeama  Teiy  soon 
infected  with  the  pride  and  luxttIT  produced  by 
the  prosperity  of  the  city,  as  wa  leam  from  St 
John^s  severe  Eptsae  to  it  (Revtl.  ilL,  14-18). 
8t  Paul  also  addressee  it  in  common  with  the 
neighboring  church  of  Colosso)  (CWoss.  ii,  1; 
ifn  IB,  16)l— S.  L  CoMBOsrA  (A.  ^  aaraaec«»^ilMf 
or  KrKavtih'7},  i.  e.,  thf  burnrti ;  the  reason  of  the 
epithet  is  doubU'ul:  ruins  at  lAuiik),  a  city  of 
Lycaooia,  north  of  laonium,  on  the  lij^  hmmI 
fniUi  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor  4to  the 
Euphrates. — 1*  au  Mark  (A.  lirX  ^oXutt^  : 
now  Ladikiyek),  a  city  on  the  coast  of  Syria, 
about  fifty  miles  soath  of  Antiocb,  was  built 
by  Seleucus  L  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  citj, 
called  Haraith^  or  Atwt^  'Akttj.  It  had  tha 
best  harbor  in  Syria,  and  the  surrounding 
country  was  celebrated  Ibr  its  wine  and  fruits, 
which  formed  a  large  part  of  the  trafilo  of  the 
city.  In  the  eiril  oontests  during  the  later  pe- 
riod of  tiie  Syrian  kh^dom,  Laudicea  obtained 
virtual  itidepeudence,  in  which  it  was  confinn- 
ed  probably  by  Pompey,  and  oertainly  by  Julius 
Cowar,  who  greatly  favored  tile  eity.  In  the 
civil  warn,  alter  t'a'j^ar's  death,  tlie  Lanfiineans 
were  severely  punished  by  Oassius  for  their 
adiierenee  to  Dolabella,  and  the  city  again  su^ 
fere<l  in  the  Parthian  invasion  of  Syria,  but 
was  recompensed  by  Antony  with  exemption 
from  taxation.  Herod  the  Great  boilt  tha  Ia* 
odiceans  an  atpiediict,  the  ruino  of  whieh  still 
exist.  It  is  mentioned  occasionally  as  an  im- 
portant eitj  uider  the  later  Roman  empire; 
and,  after  the  conquest  of  Syria  by  the  Arabs, 
it  was  one  of  those  places  on  the  coast  which 
still  remained  in  the  hands  of  tlie  Greek  em- 
jKTor«.  and  with  a  Christian  popnlatioti.  It 
was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Ara^M  in  1186L 
It  is  now  a  poor  lurkish  village,  with  Tery 
conpid<Trihle  nn'ii"  "f  the  am-ient  city,  the  chi« 
of  which  vac  u  truuuphal  urch,  the  remains  of 
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Am  mol*  of  the  barbor,  of  a  poftieo*  o««r  it;  of 

eatacoiul^  ou  llie  6en-cou£t,  uf  the  aqueducts 
•od  ciBt«rus,  and  of  pillars  where  the  Neorop- 
olii  fa  euppo^ed  to  bmre  stood — L.  ad  Li* 
bIkvu  {A.  AiCavov,  npd^  Atiav^),  tk  city  of  Ccele- 
Syria,  at  the  Dortbem  eatraoce  U)  the  oarrow 
valley  {avhjv),  between  Libauua  and  Aotiltb- 
anus,  appears  to  h:iv  I  oeu,  through  it*  favor- 
able situation,  a  pl;i<  c  <>f  cummoreial  import- 
anoe.  During  ihti  jx»&dcssioii  of  Coele-b^ria 
bgr  tiM  Oretk  kind's  of  Egypt,  it  was  the  south- 
w«tern  b<»iiirr  loitross  of  Syria.  It  whs  the 
ehief  city  of  u  dielncl  failed  Laodlcene. — 6.  A 
tUy  iu  tLe  southeast  of  Media,  nvtiv  the  bound- 
ary of  Persis,  founded  either  by  Autioehus  I. 
Suter,  or  Autiuchus  11.  the  Great:  site  un 
kaowa— 6.  In  Meot^jotanta :  sito  unknown. 

LAOD6ct'8  {Aai'duKor).  1.  Sun  uf  Bia«  and 
Pero,  and  bruUier  uf  Taluus,  took  part  in  the  ex- 
poditioM  of  tbo  ArKaoattt%  and  of  tho  Soren 
I4,niinst  lliebes — 2.  Sou  of  Anteuof. — [8.  A 
tireciau,  oompouiou  and  chariutaor  of  Antilo- 
Am  in  tho  Tn»jao  war.] 

Laomeih)^  (Aao/itduv).  1.  King  of  Troy,  8.  n 
of  ilus  and  Eurydioe,  and  iather  uf  Priam,  He- 
•ioiM,  and  other  efaiidim  His  wife  it  oalled 
Stjynu),  Iih(P4i,  IMuciii.  Tlioosa,  i^'uxippe,  or 
Leucippe.  lifeptune  (l\iBtui<>n)  and  Apollo, 
who  had  disploaied  Jupitu-  (Zeus),  were  doom- 
ed to  serve  Liioiueduti  for  wages.  Accordingly, 
Neptuue  (Puseidou)  built  the  walls  of  Troy, 
vbile  Apollo  tended  the  king's  flocks  ou  Mouut 
Ida.  Wnon  the  two  gods  had  done  their  work. 
Loomedon  refused  tlieni  the  rewar-d  he  had 
,  promised  them,  and  expelled  them  from  his  do- 
miuious.  Thereupon  JSIoptune  (Poseidon)  in 
Vrath  let  loose  the  sea  over  the  lands,  and  al»o 
sent  a  marine  mouster  to  ravage  the  counti;y. 
By  the  command  of  an  orad«»  tM  Trojans  were 
obliged,  from  time  to  time,  t<»  sacrifiee  n  nnudeti 
to  Uie  4uouster ;  aod  ou  oue  occasiou  il  was  de- 
ddod  by  lot  that  Hesiooe,  the  daogbter  of  La- 
omedou  Lim.>^elf,  t^hould  be  the  viccim.  But  it 
happened  that  Hei  cules  was  just  retumii^  [rvm 
hie  expiditioo  agaioet  the  Amaaona,  aod  be 
promised  to  suve  the  maiden  if  Liiomedon 
would  give  him  the  buries  which  True  bad  once 
fteeiveo  frmn  Jupiter  (Zeus)  as  a  eompeoeation 
bt  Ganymede^.  Laoniedou  ptniiii>eil  them  to 
Horeuie^  but  again  broke  hia  word,  when  Her- 
cnlei  had  kiUairthe  muoeter  and  aaved  Herione. 
Hereupon  Hercules  sailed  with  a  squadron  of 
eix  ship*  against  Troy,  killed  Loomedon,  with 
all  his  aom,  except  Podaroes  (Priam),  and  gave 
Hesione  to  Telamon.  Uestoue  ransomed  her 
brother  Pi  iam  with  her  veil  Priam,  as  the  sou 
of  Lrfiomedon,  is  colled  Laumxdo.^^tiAdxs  ;  and 
the  IVojaiM^  a*  the  tubjects  of  Loomedon,  are 
called  LAOMKDONTlADiK. — 2.  Of  Mvtilene,  waa 
one  of  Alexander's  Keuerals,  and  after  the  kiug  s 
death  (Ea  S88>  obtatoed  the  goverumeut  of 
Syria.  He  wn»  nfterwurtl  defeated  by  >'icauor, 
the  general  of  Piolem v,  and  deprived  of  Syria. 

[LaofrHos  (AaoASf),  daughter  of  Altes,  the 
king  of  the  Lekgaii  and  aaother  of  Lyeaon  by 
Priam.] 

[LaraiiBoa*  a  TiUage  in  Pieria  Id  Maeedonia, 

At  the  pass  of  Ten)pe,  with  a  fortress  udjucent 
named  Cbarax  (the  modem  C'arisso)  ou  the 
MothndeMid  at  the  oarrowait  parted  the  paaa] 
iLorx&h^    VkL  Lmm.} 
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IiAVlram  or  L*PATBm  {AimiBof,  Adnttf. 

Jiarrijdior,  AaTTjdet'^  :  now  Lapitho  i  r  LopU\m 
important  town  on  the  northern  cooiit  of  Crpna, 
00  a  river  of  the  eame  name,  east  of  the  Vtm- 
outorium  Crommyoo. 

LaphrIa  {Aa^piaj,  a  surname  of  Dions  (Arts- 
mis)  among  the  Colydonians,  from  wbum  tbs 
^onhip  of  the  goddess  was  iutroduoed  iato 
Naupoctus  and  Putra?,  m  Achaia.  The  nsioe 
was  traced  back  to  a  hero,  Laphrius,  sou  oi 
Casudius,  who  woa  iwid  to  have  iottitiittd  bet 
worship  at  Calydon. 

LArHvsTUrt  {Aa^voTioi).  a  mountain  in  Ikw- 
tia,  between  Oofooaa,  Lebadea,  and  Orcbome- 
nt]<t,  on  which  was  a  temple  of  Jupiter  (Zcoi)^ 
w  ho  hence  bore  the  surname  Lapbystiot. 

LATioici  Coicn.    Vid.  0am pi  Lapidh. 

LXi'iriiEii  {Aairi&Tj^),  son  of  Ajxillo  nod  Stilbe, 
brother  of  Centaurus,  aud  husband  of  Orsiaomc^ 
the  daughter  of  Eiii70omus,  by  whom  he  l» 
caine  the  fatlior  of  I'imrlias,  Triopas.  aod  Peri- 
phao.  He  was  r^arded  as  the  onoestor  of  tlx 
LApmui  io  the  monDtaioa  of  ThciMly.  Hi 
Lapit'ia-  were  governed  by  Pirithous.  who,bdi)f 
a  son  of  ixioo,  wo*  a  half- brother  of  the  Ccb- 
taura  The  latter,  therelbre^  deaaaodcd  thtir 
share  in  their  father's  kingdom,  and,  as  their 
chiims  were  not  satisfied,  a  war  aro*e  betwMB 
the  Lapitba  and  Gentaora,  which,  however,  wh  , 
tenniuutcd  by  a  peace.  But  wheu  ririUK>ui 
married  Hippodan)ia,  and  invited  the  CeDtsun 
to  the  marriage  feaat,  the  latter,  fired  by  wise, 
aud  urged  ou  by  Mars  (Area),  attempted  to  euty 
olf  the  bride  aud  the  other  women.  ThercupoD 
a  bKK>dy  conflict  ensued,  iu  which  the  CeutiiUii 
were  defeated  by  the  Lapithoj.  The  Lapitbc 
are  »aid  to  have  been  the  inventors  of  bits  and 
bridles  lor  horsea  It  is  probable  that  ibey  vtn* 
a  PeUtfgiao  people^-  who  defeated  the  le&«  cir- 
ilized  Centaurs,  aod  Compelled  tham  to  abeadoQ 

Mouut  i'eliou. 

[LAPcaouM  (now  Baycnne),  a  eitj  of  the  1iH^ 
belli  in  Gallia  Aqoitanica,  od  the  Biver  AtaB" 

rus.J 

Loa  or  Loaa^  wa*  ao  Etroeeon  praoooMi, 

borne,  for  instance,  by  Por.seiia  and  Toluiutiioi. 
From  the  Ktruaoaus  it  poosed  over  to  the  iU>- 
maoe,  wbeoee  we  read  of  Lar  Hermiaia^  iA» 

was  oju^ul  B.C.  41B.    This  WOld  ^gOllUd  locA 
ki^i  or  hero  io  the  isitruscau. 
Laba.    Vid  Laatntno. 

Laranua  (tu  Atlf)ai-6a  :  now  Larettda  or  Cara- 
man),  a  considerable  town  in  the  south  of  Ly- 
caouio,  at  the  nortbero  foot  of  Mooot  l^ani^ 
in  a  fertile  district :  token  by  storm  by  Perd)^ 
cos,  but  afterward  restored.  It  was  used  by 
the  Isauiiou  robbers  as  one  of  their  strungboldo 

LAasNTiA.    Vid.  Acca  Larkntia. 

L.\ai;s,  inferior  gods  at  Koine.  Their  wo^ 
oliip  was  closely  connected  with  that  of  th* 
Manes,  aud  was  analoi,'ou*  to  the  hero  wonll^ 
of  the  Greeks.  The  Lares  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes,  the  Lunt  domentici  aud  Jmui  pek- 
lid.  'Vhe  former  were  the  Alaoe*  of  a  IioOK 
raised  tt»  the  diguil  v  of  hi  roi  Tho  iIaD« 
were  more  closely  couucclcd  w  ith  the  phice  ol 
burial,  while  the*  Lore*  were  mure  partioulorly 
the  liivjuilica  presiding  over  the  hearth  nod  tbs 
whole  house,  it  was  ouly  the  spuits  of  gooJ 
men  that  ware  buoored  aa  Lares.  All  the  ds 
meatio  Lare*  were  headed  by  the  Lar  fuaiB* 
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m,  who  v&i  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the 
fuoily.  He  wm  insepanible  from  the  family ; 
and  wh.  II  the  IatU«r  cbaoji^ed  their  abodt',  he 
weot  with  theiu.  Amoog  the  JLare*  puUtci  we 
nMntkn  mad*  Z«r«f  ^tmNIm  iiid  Zorw 
tompitalet,  who  are  io  reality  the  same,  and 
Mux  ouljr  in  refcard  to  the  pUce  or  oocaaioa  of 
tMr  wotahipk  Serriat  TuliiiM  it  taid  to  Imto 
instituted  their  worship ;  and  when  Augustus 
jmproved  the  rcgiilatiofw  of  the  citv,  be  also  re- 
MM  tbo  woniUp  of  tbo  publio  Lm.  Their 
■UM^  Ln"'  *  pritttxtea,  characterizes  them  as  the 
imlMdn^  s|NriL»  of  the  oUjr,  io  which  they  had 
a  teiD|ile  m  the  oppermoat  paiiaf  ^  Via  Sacra, 
that  I^  near  a  oompitum,  whaiMt  they  might 
be  called  Gompitalea.  This  tenuile  {SactUum 
LantA  or  min  Larum)  oontaioed  two  imageft, 
vftieh  were  probably  those  of  Bonolua  Mid  Re- 
Bos.  Now,  while  these  Lares  were  the  cen- 
tral protectors  of  the  whole  city,  the  Lares  com 
fUmm  mnat  be  regarded  as  those  who  presided 
orer  the  several  divisions  of  the  city,  which 
Were  marked  by  the  cutiipila  ur  the  points  where 
t*o  or  more  streets  crossed  «aah  other,  aod 
where  $mall  chapels  {atliculfe)  were  ereotod  to 
then),  in  addition  to  the  Lare«  pra;stite«  and 
«oiDpitales»  there  are  other  Larea  which  must 
b-t  rtx'koiiej  amon:^  the  publio  ones,  viz^  the 
LarcM  ruraicMf  who  were  worshipped  in  the  coun- 
try;  tiie  Ztmtt  Wales;  who  were  worshipped  oa 
tae  high  roads  by  travclli  t  s ;  and  the  Lares  ma- 
wu  or  permarimt  to  whom  t.  ifimilius  dedicated 
anaetoarj  an  rememhranoe  hb  oaval  Tio- 
i^'iy  over  Antiochus.  Tlio  worship  of  the  do- 
oestic  Lar«a»  U^gether  with  that  of  the  Pouttes 
lad  Maaea^  eomtitaled  whal  are  ealled  the 
Iters  pi-ivata.  The  images  of  the  Laree,  ui 
freat  bouses,  were  usually  in  a  separate  com- 
partmeotk  called  MUetda  or  larwria.  They  were 
gcowally  repreicoted  in  the  cinetDB  Gabinus. 
Tht'ir  worship  was  Tcry  simple,  especially  in 
early  rimei  aud  in  the  cuuotry.  The  otTeriogs 
vcre  set  befivre  tbem  in  patelke,  wheoce  they 
themselves  were  called  paieilarii.  Pious  p<Hiple 
made  offeringa  to  them  every  day  ;  but  they 
Wire  more  especially  WMaiiipped  on  the  calends, 
mam,  and  ides  of  wery  month.  When  the  in- 
htitanle  of  the  house  took  their  meals,  some 
psrtioo  waa  oAved  to  the  Larei^  and  on  juy- 
h\  family  occasions  they  "were  adorned  with 
wreaths,  and  the  lararia  were  thrown  open. 
When  the  young  hride  entered  the  hooM  of  ner 
bntbend,  her  mit  duty  was  to  offer  a  sacrifico 
to  the  Larea.  Reapeotiiig  the  publio  woralup 
•r  the  Larea,  and  the  (iettiTal  of  the  LareofeaKa, 
nd.  Did.  of  AtU.,  art.  Lauextalu,  Comi'Italia. 

Lkais  ( Aaf>9c :  now  ALarbom),  a  city  of  Nortii- 
«ro  Africa,  in  the  Carthaginian  territory  (Byza- 
eeoa);  southwest  of  Zama ;  a  plaee  of  some  im- 
portance at  the  time  of  the  war  with  Jugurtha. 

Lakqcs,  ScBiBONius.     Vid.  ScaiBONIUS. 

LAabfUM  (Larioas,  &tis:  now  Larifto),  a  town 
of  the  Frcutani  (whrnee  the  inhabitants  are 
sometiutes  called  Jb'reLaui  Lariuates),  on  the 
Kf«r  TUimai.  and  near  the  borders  of  ApnUa, 
mbset^Ufntly  n  Itoninn  mmiicipiiim,  possessed 
a  ooosideriibio  territory  cxlcuduig  down  to  the 
AitrinHw  Sea.  The  town  of  Oiloria,  en  the 
eoaat,  was  subject  to  Lnrinum. 

Ijarissa  {^Aufuaaa},  the  name  of  lereral  Telas- 
|ian  plaoa^  vhmaa  TnriiM  it  ailUd  in  mj- 


thology  the  daughter  of  Pclasgud.  L  In  Jit,rop^ 
I.  (Now  Z<m«M  or  Larza),  an  important  town 
of  Thesiuly,  in  rdujigitJtis,  situated  on  the  Pe- 
neus,  in  au  exteuaive  plaia  it  was  oooe  the 
capital  of  the  Pebugi,  and  had  a  demoomlieal 
constitution,  but  subsequently  became  subject 
to  the  Maoedooians.  It  retaiued  ita  importance 
under  the  Ronana,  and  after  the  time  'ct  Ooih 

stautine  the  Great  became  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Thessaly. — 2.  Sumamed  CasMaan 
[ff  KpefMOTff),  another  unportant  town  of  Tbea- 
saly,  iu  Phthiotis,  situated  uu  a  height,  whence 
probably  its  name,  and  distant  twenty  stadia 
from  the  Malian  Gul£— IL  In  Atia.  L  An  an- 
cieut  city  oo  the  coast  of  the  Troad,  near  Ha* 
nuudtus ;  ruined  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  war. 
— 2.  L.  FuaicdNis  (A.  ^  ^putuvif,  also  ai  Ajjput' 
aai),  a  dty  on  the  coast  of  Mysia,  near  OjnM 
(hence  called  ii  ncfH  lijv  Kvfijjv),  of  Pelasgian 
ori<^io,  but  colonized  by  the  .^k>Uans,  and  made 
a  uiember  of  the  .^lio  confederacy.  It  waa 
also  called  thf  F<yptian  Larissa  (//  A'i}-v:TTia), 
because  Cyrus  the  Great  settled  iu  it  a  body  of 
his  Egj-ptian  mercenary  soldiers. — 3,  L.  Eruc- 
su  (A.  n  'K(pe(7la),  a  city  of  Lydia,  iu  the  plain 
of  the  Cayster,  on  the  uorthern  side  ol  Mount 
Messogis,  northeast  of  Epheraa ;  with  a  temple 
of  Apollo  Lari»sa;us. — 1.  In  Assyria,  an  ancient 
city  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  l%ria,  some 
dietanee  north  of  the  month  of  flie  River  Zabn- 
tas  or  Lycus,  de-scribed  by  Xenophon  {Anab^ 
iil,  4).  It  was  deserted  when  Xenophon  saw 
it;  but  iu  hriefc  walk  atill  itood,  tweo^fire 
feet  thick,  one  hundred  feet  high,  and  two  para 
sao^  (  sixty  stadiwi  eiT  geographical  miles) 
in  eireait^  and  tiisre  waa  a  atone  pyramid  near 
it  Xenophon  relates  the  tradition  that,  when 
the  empire  passed  from  the  Medea  to  the  Per- 
sians, the  city  resisted  all  the  efforts  of  the 
Persian  king  (I  c  Cyrus)  to  take  it^  until  the 
inhabitants,  terriiied  at  an  obscuration  of  the 
sun,  deserted  the  city.  Mr.  Liayard  ideutihea 
the  site  of  Inriiaa  mth  that  of  the  ruins  near 
Ximroud,  the  very  same  site  as  that  of  Ninevek 
The  name  Lajissa  is  no  doubt  a  corruption  of 
some  Assyrian  name  (perhaps  Al-Assur),  which 
Xenophon  naturally  fell  into  through  hia  famil- 
iarity with  the  word  as  the  name  of  cities  in 
Greece. — fi.  In  Syria,  called  the  S^rrians  Si* 
zaru  (li^afta :  now  Kulat  Seijar),  »,  city  iu  the 
district  of  Apamene,  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
OroaiMk  about  half  way  between  Apnmen  and 
Epiphanio. 

Laauacs  or  Laautw  (Adpuraof,  Aupunt :  now 
JKsm),  a  small  river  fbmuog  the  boondaij  be- 
tween Achaia  and  £lis,  risen  in  Mount  SeoUiib 
and  flowa  into  the  Iffnian  Sen» 

LAnioB  LaooB  (now  Luk$  of  Obato^  a  beaali* 
ful  Lake  in  Gallia  TraDspadaoa,  running  from 
north  to  south,  through  whiob  the  lUver  Adda 
flows.  After  extending  about  fifteen  miles,  it 
is  diviJed  iuto  two  branches,  of  whiob  the  one 
to  the  southwest  is  about  eighteen  miles  io 
lengtli,  and  the  one  to  the  southeast  about 
twelve  miles.  At  the  extremity  of  the  SOi;^ 
western  branch  is  the  town  ui  Coraum ;  and  at 
the  extremitv  of  the  southeastern  branch  the 
Rirer  Adda  Moee  out  of  the  Uke.  The  beau^ 
of  the  sci  nery  of  this  lake  is  praised  by  Pliny. 
Ue  had  several  villas  on  the  banks  of  the  lake^ 
of  whidi  ha  maniiniin  two  partaeuhtflr ;  oM 
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flailed  Comcediot  and  the  other  Dragadi^,  (Plia» 
Jip.,  ix.,  7).  Same  believe  Oomodia  to  IwTe 

bevii  situutcii  ut  tlie  iiuidom  StUooio^  OD  the 
promoiitory  wLiob  divides  the  two  bnuidMt  of 
the  l«ke;  and  TIragvBclNi  at  Xmho,  on  tibe  weafr* 
<  r  n  hunk,  where  the  bcenery  h  more  wild.  The 
iateruiittiog  fountuiii,  of  which  k'Huy  gives  .an 
neeount  in  another  letter  (1^  hr,  SO)b  ii  atill 
called  Flint  ana. 

Labs  ToLvianoB.    Vid.  ToLUMNim 

LabtIa  Onrs,  patrician,  distiognidied  at  the 
beginning  of  the  republic  thn>uj^h  two  of  it« 
membt^rs,  T.  Lartius,  the  first  dictator,  and  Sp. 
Lartius,  the  cuinnauion  of  Horattus  on  the 
woudc-n  bridge.  The  name  .MMm  after  disap- 
|x-ars  entirely  from  tiie  anoali.  Tbe  LaKii 
were  of  Etmscan  origin,  as  is  clearly  shown  by 
their  iinni'-,  which  conios  from  tM  BtfUSCan 
word  Lur  ur  Lars.    Vid.  hwu 

[LAarousfiT^  {Aap7o7.cuSlfrui^  a  ^pto!^  in  the 
nortlu-ast  of  Hispania  Turniconensi*.] 

Lakl.nua  or  Lara,  daiui^hter  of  Alinon,  was  a 
nymph  who  iofornwd  Juno  of  tlie  conoeetko 
b«twe«u  Jupiter  and  Jutuma;  hence  her  name 
is  connected  with  AaAeiv.  Jupiter  deprived  her 
of  her  tongue,  and  ordered  iMercury  to  conduct 
her  into  the  lower  world.  On  the  way  thither, 
Mercury  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  she  afterward 
gave  b»rth  to  two  Lares. 

Labva    Vid.  L£Mua»:8. 

LannniA  (Aupv/iva),  the  name  of  two  towns 
I  n  the  River  Cephisus,  on  the  Ijordt-rs  of  Bowv 
tia  and  Loons,  and  distiiiguished  as  Upper  and 
Lower  Larymna.  Hie  latter  was  at  the  month 
of  the  rivor.  and  t!u'  former  ii  little  way  inland. 

[^LAAYswfc  Moms  (Ao^iwioi/  6pof,  ro),  a  mount- 
ain of  Laeonia  aaered  to  BaedHis  (Dionysus).]  • 

Las  (Aaf :  Ep.  Aanf:  now  Pa^mva),  an- 
oieot  town  of  Laconiu,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
tiie  liMwnian  Chilf,  ten  stadia  from  tbe  sea,  and 
south  of  Gytheum.  It  is  said  to  have  been  once 
destroyed  by  the  Dioscuri,  who  hence  received 
the  Surname  of  Lapertct,  or  the  Destroyers  of 
Las.  In  the  time  of  the  Roman*  it  had  ooased 
to  be  a  place  of  imjwrtance. 

Lasjca  (Aaaala),  a  town  in  the  cast  of  Crete, 
not  far  fi-om  the  Pruniontorium  Samoniutn,  men- 
tioned in  the  Actt  of  llie  Afwtite*  (xxvii.,  8). 

LasIon  (AoqIwv:  Aaeiuviof:  now  jAila),  n 
fortified  town  in  Elts,  on  tbe  frontiers  of  Arca- 
dia, and  not  far  from  the  confluence  of  the  Ery- 
mantbus  and  tbe  Alpheus.  The  possession  of 
this  town  was  a  constant  souroe  ol  dispute  be- 
tween the  Eleans  and  Arcadiaoe. 

LABTHiNKS  {Aacrdhjf^).  1,  An  Olynthian, 
who,  together  with  Euthycrates,  betrayed  bis 
country  to  Philip  of  Haoedon,  by  whom  be  bad 
been  bribed,  B.C.  347* — 2.  A  Cretan,  one  of  the 
principal  leadara  of  bis  oountmneD  in  their  war 
villi  the  Bomana  He  waa  defcated  and  taken 
prisoner  by  Q.  Motcllus.  G7. 

Lasus  (Attoof),  one  of  the  principal  Greek  lyr- 
ic poets,  waa  a  native  of  Henalone  in  ArgoUs. 
He  is  celebrated  na  the  founder  of  tlie  Athenian 
sobool  of  dithvrambio  poeti-y,  and  as  the  teacher 
of  Pindar.  He  waa  eonteroporary  with  Sbnon- 
idM^liice  whom  he  lived  at  Athens,  under  the 
prtwinsge  of  Hipparchua  It  would  appear  that 
Lasns  introdoeea  a  greater  freedom,  both  of 
rhvthin  and  of  music,  into  the  dilhyrnmbic  (^Ae  ; 
that  he  gave  it  a  more  artificial  and  more  mi- 
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roetic  charaeter;  and  that  tbe  sulgecta  oi  iiis 
poetry  embraced  a  fkr  wider  range  than  bad 

oeen  customar)". 

[Latagcs,  a  Trojan  warrior,  slain  by  Hezeo- 
tios  in  the  wan  of  iEneas  in  Italy.] 

Latera  Stacmm  (now  Klaurr  df  MagwUmx 
et  de  FeroU\,  a  lake  in  the  territory  of  Nemaa- 
8«  in  QaIHa  Warbonenda,  eouneetod  wiUi  tlie 

sea  by  a  canal.    On  this  lake  was  a  fortreM  ol 
the  same  name  {Chateau  de  la  Latte). 
[LAnaAmM,  L  Sncnua  1.  Tbe  fticnd  and 

supporter  of  C.  Licinius  Stolo  in  his  attempt  to 
throw  open  the  consulship  to  tbe  plebeians  :  he 
was  tribune  of  the  picbs  with  Licmius  B.C.  376 
to  867,  and  was  elected  eoDsul  I? (\  "t'r,,  being 
the  firet  plebeian  wlio  had  obtained  that  dignity. 
— 2.  PLAUTirs.  one  of  tbe  lovers  of  MeeaaliH, 
wife  of  the  Empi  n)r  Claudins,  and  wn*,  in  coo* 
sequence,  cotuh mned  to  death  by  the  emperor 
AJD.  48,  but  afterward  pardoned  ;  he  subse- 
quently took  part  in  the  oonspimey  of  Mso 
against  Nero,  but  was  seized  and  put  to  death.] 
llamo'si.s,  JcventIl's,  was  one  of  tbe  ac- 
cusers of  Plancius,  whom  Cicero  defended,  B.C. 
54.  Vid.  PtAjfCtLS.  He  was  pnetor  in  61.  He 
served  as  legate  in  tlie  army  of  31  I.K;pidus,  and 
when  the  soldiers  of  Lepidns  paasea  orer  to 
Antony,  Laterensis  put  an  end  to  nis  life. 

LatIIOX,  LEtUon*,  LfeTHKS,  Lf:TH.CfS  {\uOu» 

Doric,  Aifduv,  An&aio(),  a  river  of  Cyrenaica  in 
Nortiiere  Afinea,  falling  into  a  La  cos  Heeperi* 

dum,  near  the  city  of  Ilesperix  or  Bt  r*  tiice,  in 
the  reeioD  which  the  early  Greek  nuviffators 
identimd  wHfa  the  gardens  of  tiie  He$peridea 

LatiAtts  or  Latiakis,  a  surnnnio  of  Jupiter 
as  tbe  protecting  divinity  of  Latium.  The  Latin 
tofWM  and  Rome  oelebrated  to  him  every  year 
the  feri.T  Latinrp,  on  the  Alban  Mount,  which 
were  conducted  by  one  of  the  Roman  OMisulSk 

Vid.  L  ATI  HUB. 

[  LAtrNi.    Vid.  LATirv. 

LatInds.  L  King  of  Latium,  son  of  Faunus 
and  the  nymph  Marica,  brother  of  L^viniua,  bna- 
•land  of  Amata.  and  father  of  Ijavinia,  whom  he 
gave  in  marriage  to  uEueas.  Vid.  Lwima. 
This  is  the  oommon  tradition;  but,  according 
to  Hesiod,  he  was  a  son  of  Ulysses  and  Circe, 
ami  brother  of  Agrius,  king  of  the  Tyrrlienians; 
according  to  Hyg^nus,  he  was  a  son  of  Tfdem* 
achus  and  Circe ;  while  others  describe  him 
as  a  son  of  Hercules  by  a  HyjK-rborean  wom- 
an, who  was  afterward  married  to  Kaunas,  or 
as  a  son  of  Hercules  by  a  daughter  of  Faunna 
According  to  one  account,  LatinuA,  uflcr  his 
death,  became  Jupiter  Latiaris,  just  as  Romulus 
beoame  <^rious. — ^2.  A  oelebrated  player  hi 
tbe  fhreee  oalled  mimes  (vid.  Diet  tf  Ant.,  ».  v.) 
in  the  reir^ti  of  Domitian,  with  whom  he  was  a 

freat  favorite,  and  whom  be  served  as  a  delator, 
[e  frequently  aetod  as  ndmns  wiA  Hiymde  as 
mima. 

LAtidk  (9  Aarifi;),  a  country  in  Italy,  inhab- 
ited by  tlie  LXifin.  Hie  or%in  of  tbe  name  h 

uncertain.  Mopt  of  the  aneiiuts  derived  it  froiC 
I  a  king  Latiuus,  w1k>  was  supposed  to  have  been 
I  a  eontemporary  of  JSneae  (vmK  Lsmm);  b«l 

there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  name  of  the  people 
.  was  transferred  to  this  fictitious  king.  Olbet 
'  ancient  critics  connected  tbe  name  with  fht 

verb  latrrf,  either  because  Saturn  had  beea 
1  hidden  iu  the  country,  or  because  Italy  is  bidden 
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between  the  Alp«  and  the  ApomiBM  I  But 
B^her  of  tiMM  «xnlaiwtioM  dcMnrw  a  serious 

rofutation.  A  modern  writer  derives  Lntium 
from  Lotus  (Uke  Campania  from  campus),  and 
«i{poee8  it  to  mean  the  '*flat  laad;"  but  the 
quajitity  of  the  a  in  IdtuM  is  opposed  to  this  cty- 
mok^.  The  boundaries  of  Latiuiu  varied  at 
(fiflbreot  periods.  1.  In  the  most  luicieot  tiines 
it  reached  only  from  the  River  Tiber  on  tlic 
o.^rtb,  to  the  Uivcr  jS'uniioud  and  the  town  of 
Ardea  on  the  south,  and  from  the  sea-coast  on 
the  west  to  the  Albaii  Mount  on  the  east  2. 
The  territory  of  Latiuin  was  gubse«iuently  ex- 
tended souttward ;  and  l>n^  before  the  ctin- 
qucst  of  the  Latins  by  the  liiimans,  it  stretched 
from  the  Tiber  on  the  north,  to  the  Proniouto- 
rium  Circsiiim  and  Anxur  or  Tarracina  on  the 
south.  £ven  in  the  treaty  of  peace  made  be- 
tween Rome  and  Carthage  in  B.C.  609,  we  find 
Antium,  Cirecii,  and  Tarracina  mentioned  as 
^f>lnngii^  to  Latium.  The  name  of  Latium  an- 
Hqmtm  or  vthu  waa  subsequently  given  to  the 
country  from  the  Tiber  to  the  Prom<»ntorium  Oir- 
eanm.  9»  Tb«  Komans  stiil  further  exteodsd 
As  territories  of  Latiiim  bj  the  eonqnest  of  the 
Htruici,  /Equi,  \'ol5<  i,  aj»d  Aurunci.  lOs  far  as  the 
litis  oo  Uk>  south,  and  even  bevoud  this  river 
t»  the  town  SDtieasa  and  to  Motufc  MassieaB. 
T\i'.-,  iie'.v  ucc.  ssion  of  territory  was  calle<l  La- 
tiKm  nuvum  or  a»^tctum.  Latium,  therefore,  in 
lb  widest  signification,  was  bounded  bj  Etruria 
00  the  north,  from  wl.i  !i  it  was  se|Mnite<I  by  tfie 
Tiber ;  by  Campania  ou  thu  souths  from  which  it 
wiBsepnnited  bjtbeliris;  byfheTyniiene  Sea 
on  thv  west,  and  by  the  Sabine  aiul  Samnite 
tribes  on  the  easL  The  ^catcr  part  of  this 
eooDtry  is  an  extensive  plam  of  Tolcanie  origin, 
out  of  which  ri^es  an  i3<ilat*d  range  of  monntains 
koown  by  th^  name  of  Moms  Albakvs,  of  wfakh 
liw  Algidus  and  the  Tusealan  halla  are  braoebes. 
Pnrt  of  this  phtin,  oii  iho  coast  between  Antium 
aikl  Tarrucinxi,  whieh  was  at  one  time  well  culti- 
vated, became  a  marsh  in  conseqoenee  of  the 
rirei-s  Nympbasus,  Ufen?,  and  Atnasenus  find- 
IDg  Do  outlet  fur  their  waters  (rtt/l  PoMlTiNiB 
PaiUDEs);  but  the  remainder  uf  the  country 
was  celebrate<i  for  it«  fertility  in  antiquity,  llie 
Latioi  were  some  of  Uie  most  ancient  iuhubit- 
ints  of  Italy,  lliey  appear  U)  have  been  a  Pe- 
'^'giffin  tribt.*,  and  are  frequently  called  Aborigi- 
asa.  At  a  peri<^Ml  long  anterior  to  the  founda- 
tioo  of  Rome,  these  Pelasgians  or  Aborigines 
descended  into  the  narrow  {)lniu  between  the 
Tiber  and  the  Numicu»,  expelled  or  subdued 
the  Sieuli,  the  original  iuhnlatant^  of  that  dU- 
triet,  and  there  bec«me  known  under  the  name 
of  Latioi  Tbeee  aooieDt  Latias,  who  were 
called  Priici  iMtini,  t«  distinguish  thoni  fiom 
the  later  Latins,  the  subjeota  of  Rome,  formed 
a  Iragae  or  ooofMeration,  eonsiiting  of  thirty 
«tat.;s.  nio  town  <>f  Alba  Longa  subsequently 
became  the  head  of  the  league.  This  town, 
wfcMi  fsonded  sevenl  eolooieB,  and  among 
eflMCaBome,  boaiited  of  a  Trojan  origin;  but 
tfw  whole  story  of  a  Trojan  settlement  in  Italy 
«s  probably  an  invcntioo  of  later  times.  Al- 
tiioagh  Rome  was  a  eolony  fnmi  Alba,  she  be- 
came powerful  enough  in  the  reign  of  her  third 
kiM;  TaUoB  Uostilius,  to  take  Alba  and  raze  it 
to  the  ground.  In  this  war  Albii  eeem«  to  have 
reoaived  no  assistance  from  the  other  Latiu 


towns.  Adcus  Marcius  and  Tarquioius  Pn&cus 
earried  on  war  soeeessfally  with  several  other 

Latin  towns.  Under  Servui.s  Tulliua  Rome  was 
admitted  into  the  Latin  league;  and  his  sue* 
esHor  Tsrqolnias  Superbos  compelled  tbe  otbet 
Latb  towns  to  ackoowltd^^o  i;.  m.  .t^  the  head 
of  the  league,  and  to  become  dependent  upon 
the  ktter  city.  Bat  upon  the  expaldan  of  tbe 
kings  the  Latins  asserted  their  indepemlen'-o, 
and  commenced  a  struggle  with  Rome,  which, 
though  frequently  suspended  and  apparentlr 
ten!iinate'l  ny  treaties,  was  as  often  rencwco, 
and  was  not  brought  to  a  final  close  till  B.C. 
340,  when  the  Latins  were  defeate<l  by  the  Ro- 
mans at  the  battle  of  Mount  Vesuvius.  The 
Latin  league  was  now  dissolved,  and  the  Latins 
became  the  subjects  of  Ronjc.  The  following 
wore  the  mo^t  impirtaiit  institutions  of  the 
Latins  during  the  tniio  of  their  independence: 
The  towns  of  Latium  were  independent  of  one 
another,  but  formed  a  league  for  purposes  of 
mutual  protection.  This  league  consistcti,  as 
we  hare  already  seen,  of  thirty  cities,  a  number 
which  could  not  be  exceeded.  Each  state  sent 
deputiM  to  the  meetings  of  the  league,  which 
were  held  in  a  sacred  grove  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alban  Mount,  by  the  fountain  of  Fereotinn.  On 
the  top  of  the  mountain  was  a  temple  of  Jupiter 
Latiaris,  and  a  festival  was  celebrated  there  in 
honor  of  this  god  from  the  earliest  times.  Thir 
festiral,  wUdi  was  ealled  the  JMm  LaHna,  is 
erroneously  said  to  have  beco  instituted  by  Tar- 
^uinius  Superbus,  in  commemoration  of  the  al- 
banee  between  ^  Remans  and  Latins.  It  ia 
true,  bowcTcr,  that  the  festival  was  raised  into 
one  of  much  greater  hnportaoce  when  Rome 
became  the  head  of  the  league  *,  for  it  was  now 
a  festival  o^rnmon  ^>oth  to  Ronie  an-l  Latium, 
and  served  to  unite  the  two  nations  by  a  reli- 
gious bond.  Having  thus  become  a  Roman  as 
well  as  a  I<nfin  festival,  it  f^ontinued  to  be  eeKv 
brated  by  the  Romans  after  the  dissolution  of 
the  Latin  league.  Vid.JJict.  of  Ani^9at,VwKUL 
The  chief  mogUtrate  in  eaeh  Latin  town  appears 
to  have  borne  the  title  of  dictat<»r.  lie  was 
elected  annually,  but  might  be  re-elected  at  the 
close  of  his  year  of  ofbee.  Even  in  the  time 
of  Cicero  wo  find  dictators  in  the  Latin  towns, 
as,  for  instance,  in  Lanuvium.  (Oic,  pro  MIL, 
10).  In  every  Latin  town  there  was  also  a  sen* 
ate  and  a  popular  assembly,  but  the  exact  na> 
ture  of  their  powers  is  unknown.  The  old  Latin 
towns  were  built  for  the  most  part  on  isolated 
hills,  the  sides  of  which  were  made  by  art  very 
steep  and  almost  inacceseible.  Tiiey  were 
surroonded  walls  buiit  of  great  po'lygooal 
stones,  flie  remtdna  of  wUdi  stiU  exette  onr 
astonishment  On  the  conquest  of  the  Latins 
in  840,  several  of  the  Latin  towns,  such  as  La- 
nuvium, Arieia,  Nomentnm,  Pedam,  and  Tn»> 
eulum,  received  the  Roman  franchi.se.  All  tbo 
other  towns  became  Roman  Socii,  and  are  mco- 
tkmed  ia  history  mider  ttie  general  name  of  No 
mrn  I.al'niiim  or  Lntini.  The  Romans,  however, 
grante«l  to  them  from  time  to  time  certain  rights 
and  privileges,  which  the  other  Socii  did  not 
enjoy ;  and,  in  particular,  they  founded  many 
colonies,  consisting  of  Latins,  in  various  parts 
of  Italy.  These  Latin  colonies  formed  %  part 
of  the  Xomcn  Latimim,  although  they  were  not 
situated  in  Latium.     Thus  the  Latini  cam« 
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•vwtaany  to  boU  m  mtIud  ftatoi  inttrnwdiBto 

between  that  of  Roman  citizens  and  pcragrinL 
{¥or  detaiist  vid.  Ifict.  of  Ant.,  art.  Latixl) 

LftniiooB  Sinus  (6  AoTfuKdc  xo/.TOf),  a  gulf 
on  tlie  coast  of  loniu,  iu  Ami  Minur,  into  wiudi 
tb«  River  Mjeander  fell,  uamed  fruia  ALuuut 
LataWMt  irUbh  orerinogi  it  Its  vidth  from 
Mn**^Wt  whieb  stood  uu  its  southern  side,  to' 
Ffnli^vw  about  thirty  etadia.^  Tbroi^h  the 
9lukDg«8  clfeot«d  oa  Hub  ooast  bj  the  llModer, 
tlic  i^ulf  h  DOW  ao  inlaiMl  lake^  oalled  Akeet- 
Ctiai  or  Ufo--Bag»i. 

Latmvs  (Aur/iuf ;  now  JiamU  di  Falatia),  a 
mouotain  in  Caria,  extending  in  a  toutheaBtcm 
direction  from  its  commencement  on  the  south- 
ern side  uf  tile  Ma'audcr,  northeast  of  Miletus 
and  the  Sinus  Latniicus.  It  was  the  inytholug- 
ical  aeene  of  the  story  of  Luna  and  Eudymiou. 
who  ii  hcDce  called  by  tlic  lioman  poets  "  Lal- 
miua  heros"  and  "LatmiiM  venatorf  be  bad 
a  tem})le  on  the  monntnin,  and  ft  OtTMn  io  ita 
•idu  was  bhown  as  hia  grave. 

Latobrigi,  a  people  in  Gallia  Belgica,  who 
nri'  iiicntioued,  along  with  the  Tulingi  and  Rau- 
rad,  ad  neighbors  of  the  UelvetiL  Thev  prob- 
ably dwdt  near  the  aonvaae  <»f  the  Rum^  in 
Switzerland. 

JLatOna.    Vid.  Lcra 

LatSpSus  (AaromXtc :  nam  at  Bkmeh),  a  dty 

of  l'i)}M'r  Kgypt,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Nile, 
betwct  u  Tliebe^  aud  Apollonopolis  ;  tho  seat  of 
the  wuiijhip  of  the  Nile-fish  called  latoi,  which 
was  tlie  symUil  of  the  goddess  JSmth,  vhgm  the 
Greeks  identified  v.  ith  Athena. 

LatovIoi,  a  |>eople  in  the  souUiwest  of  Tau- 
Dunia,  on  the  Bayer  SaTu^  in  tibe  modem  lUyria 
and  Croatia. 

Latro,  M.  PoRi  k's,  a  celebrated  Roman  rhet- 
orician in  the  reign  of  Augustua,  wm  A  Spaniard 
bv  birth,  and  a  friend  and  contemporary  of  the 
elder  Seneea,  b^  whom  be  is  freaucutij  meo- 
tiooed.  His  school  was  one  of  the  moat  fre- 
quented at  Rome,  and  he  numbered  among  his 
pupils  the  Poet  Ovid.  Ue  died  B.C.  4.  Many 
mooeni  wiiten  sappoae  thai  be  was  the  anlbor 
of  the  Declamations  of  Sallnst  agamst  Cioero, 
and  of  Cioero  against  Sallost 

[LMmoms  Hons  (Adnfonc},  a  moonlaiD  ef 
Bruttium,  near  Crotoa] 

LaurkIovm  or  LauoiIcvm  (now  Lorek,  near 
£n4),  a  stroittfly  fortified  town  on  the  Danube, 
III  Norictmi  Kipeose,  the  head-quarters  of  the 
ieootid  legion,  and  the  station  of  a  Roman  flcetk 

LAtRKNTXA,  AccA.    Vid.  AocA  Laurkntia. 

Laouailoi  Ltdou  FldLyoiML 

Laurentitm  (T>niirens,  -ntis  :  now  C<uale  di 
Copocotia,  not  I'aterTio),  one  of  the  most  ancient  | 
towns  4rf  Latium,  waa  dtnatod  on  a  height  be- 1 
tween  Ostia  and  Ardcn,  not  far  from  the  Bca. 
and  was  surrounded  by  a  grove  of  laurels,  from  [ 
whibh  the  place  was  supposed  to  hare  derived 
its  Bime.    According  to  Virgil,  it  was  tho  resi- 
dence of  Xing  Latious  and  tiie  capital  of  Lati- ; 
am ;  and  it  is  eertain  tiiat  it  waa  a  plaoe  of  im*  > 
portance  in  the  time  of  tlio  Roman  kiitt;s,  as  it 
a  meotioDed  in  the  trea^  ooadttded  between 
Rome  nd  Oarthage  in  ROL  509.  TIm  joopgerl 
Pliny  and  tho  Kmperor  Commodus  bad  villas 
at  Laurentom,  which  appears  to  have  been  a 
healthT  plaoe.  notwithstanding  the  marshes  ini 
lh«iMj{Uborhood.  These  manbea  iopplied  thAl 
4^ 


tahtes  of  tlu>  Romans  with  excellent  buan.  la 

the  time  «.f  tli-.-  Atitonines  Laurentom  was njhd 
with  Lavuiiutu.  U\>u\  u  hich  it  was  only  its aaiei 
distant)  so  that  the  two  formed  ealy  oas  tovi^ 
which  was  called  L-\LROLAViNn-M,  and  its 
habitants  were  named  Laureotes  Lavioatca 

Lamucrixcs  Portcb,  a  haibor  of 
the  rood  from  Ponulonia  to  Co«a. 

LADailcuM.    Vid  Lait&kaocm. 

liAvaiun  {Kavpiov,  AavpttovY  a  mooBbm  k 
the  south  of  Attica,  a  htUe  north  of  the  PivmoD- 
torimn  Sunium,  celebrated  for  its  silver  mioei, 
wludi  in  eariy  thnee  ware  so  prodoctiTe  thu 
everv  Athenian  citizen  received  anousllj  ten 
dracLmoi.  On  the  ad\nce  of  Themistocle!^,  tbe 
Athenians  applied  this  money  to  equip  twu 
hundred  triremes  shortly  before  the  iorama 
of  Xerxes.  In  tho  lime  of  Xenophon  the  pr^ 
duce  of  the  mines  avus  one  huudrwi  toidiu. 
The^  gradually  became  leas  and  less  productive 
and  in  the  time  of  Strabo  they  yielded  noUsq^ 

[LAiraOLAVINIUM.     Vid  LAVaXItTL] 

Laurox  (now  Ltmryf,  west  of  Xucar  m  Vaka- 
cia),  a  t<*wu  in  tho  cast  of  Hispunia  Tarracocai- 
sis,  near  the  sea  aud  the  Kiver  Socro^  oel«brat- 
ed  on  account  of  its  siege  by  8ertoriiM»sBjlss 
the  place  whore  Cu.  IVnnpey,  the  yooogv;W 
put  to  death  after  the  battle  of  Honda. 

LJLro  (Aoof :  Aoivof),  a  Greek  dty  in  "Laeamt 
situated  near  the  mouth  of  thi;  River  Lau*, 
which  formed  the  boundary  between  Locsuis 
and  Bmttiam.  It  was  fomKied  by  tiie  SybaritMi 
after  their  own  city  had  Ijcen  taken  bv  tbe  io* 
habitants  of  Croton,  B.C.  510,  but  it  had  diiap- 
peared  in  the  time  of  Pliny.  The  gull  iato 
which  the  River  Laos  flowed  was  afis  ssDal 
the  Gulf  of  Laua. 

Laus  PosirKii  (now  Lodi  Vecchio),  a  l<iwu  ia 
Gallia  Cisalpmo,  nortfnrest  of  PUceotia,  sod 
southeast  of  Mediolanum.  It  was  founded  by 
the  Boii,  and  was  afterword  made  a  muoicipiiua 

Sr  Pompeius  Strabo^  the  fiither  of  Pompni 
Bgnus,  whence  it  was  called  by  his  name. 
LAxnxn.  L  Son  of  Mescotuis»  iaog  of  lbs 
EtraaeMM^alaiD  hj  iEneaa^l  Son  efirinitar 
and  brother  of  Ilia,  killed  by  ArauUus. 

LAVstLM,  a  Tillage  of  tbe  Volsei  in  iM&m, 
in  a  nunw  pass  between  Iteradna  and  FadL 
Lavkr.na,  the  Roman  goddess  of  thieves  and 
impostors.  A  grove  was  saered  to  her  oo  Um 
Via  Salaria,  and  she  bad  an  altar  near  the  Paris 
Laveitudis,  which  derived  its  i 
LavIcvm.    Vid  Lawcttm. 
LAvbdA,  daughter  of  Latin  us  and  Amats,' 
betrothed  to  Turous  {vid  Tur.nls),  but  was  aft* 
erward  given  in  marrinfT''  to  ^Eneas,  by  whoB 
she  becoiue  tho  mother  ul  ^Encas  Silvius. 

LATbtiirif  (Laviniensis  :  now  Fratiea),  m  » 
cicnt  town  of  Latium,  three  miles  fri>m  the  B«S 
and  six  miles  east  of  Iiaurcntum,  on  the  Vis 
Appia,  and  near  the  Rirer  Numieas,  which  di- 
vided its  territ<iry  fi-om  that  of  Ardea.  It  i?6aiJ 
to  have  been  fi>unded  by  iSoeas,  and  to  bara 
beeaealled  LaTiniam  inbeaor  of  his  wifii  It^ 
vinia,  the  dau^^litor  of  Latintis.  It  possessed  t 
temple  of  Venus»  oununoo  to  all  the  Latiaa,  of 
wUA  the  inhabitants  of  Ardea  had  the  or«- 
flight  It  was  at  Lavioium  that  the  king  Titot 
Tatius  was  said  to  have  been  morderdL  !>■ 
▼inium  was  at  a  later  tine  laitod  wHk 
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I  or  Laii  (Aa(a(,  Aai^oi).  a  people  uf  Col 
•his,  south  of  the  I'hnsia. 

£X^  (oow  probably  Puma  or  JPiatunta),  u 
tttall  Uaiid  in  tfa*  MNitiMm  pwi  of  Ui«  i£geao 
Sean 

£Lkades  (Acu'dvc)^  »(>u  of  Afttacus,  according 
to  ApoUodorus  slew  Eteodes  at  the  attack  on 
Thebes,  while  iEsohylus  makes  EtauolM  to 
have  fallen  bj  the  baud  of  Mogarcua.] 

Lkj»a  (AteivaX  Ml  Athenian  heticru,  beloved 
by  Ari»toglton  or  Hnrmtnliufl.  Ou  tlie  miinler 
of  Uipparohua  she  wan  pul  to  the  turture ;  but 
dbe  died  undor  her  kufieringt  vithoat  nuildag 
any  disclosure,  and,  if  we  may  believe  one  ac- 
count, she  bit  off  her  tongue  that  do  secret 
0ii|^  Im  wrung  ftnoi  her.  The  Athenians  hon- 
ored her  meiiiory  greatly,  and,  in  particular,  by 
a  br«)Dze  statue  of  a  lioness  (Afoiva)  without  a 
U^nguc,  in  the  vestibule  of  the  Acropolis. 

[itsaoain  Uklaypof),  aoo  of  Olauoon,  OM  of 
the  eommaaomv  of  tho  AtlMoiant  in  the  at- 
teropt  t<i  culuuize  Ampbipolis,  B.C.  465,  perish- 
ed in  a  battle  with  the  iWoiaoa  at  Praoeapua 
orDatiHi] 

Leanukr  {.Ke'iavdfto^  or  \cavSpog),  the  famous 
jfuutb  of  Abydue,  who  was  in  love  with  Merit, 
tbfl  prieiteM  of  Yeoua  (Aphrodite)  in  8eettM» 
and  swum  every  night  across  the  Hellespont  to 
TUkit  ber,  and  roturued  before  daybreak.  Ooce 
daring  a  stormy  night  he  perished  in  the  waTea. 
Ktxt  morning  Lis  corpse  was  washed  on  the 
ci>ast  uf  8cetu9,  whereupon  Hero  threw  herself 
SOto  the  sea.  This  story  is  the  subject  of  the 
p>em  of  MuKPUs,  eutitled  De  Amore  IJeni*  et 
Leandri  {yid.  Muiuccs),  and  is  also  mentioned 
by  Ovid  {Her^  zviii,  19)  and  Virgil  (G^Miyw  iiii 

LjL».Rcui'ii  (Aiop^of).  1.  VkI.  Atuamas. — 2. 
Of  Kbcgium,  one  of  those  Dcedalean  artists  who 
stand  on  the  confioes  of  the  mythical  and  bis- 
turical  periods,  and  about  whom  we  have  ex- 
tremely uncertain  information.  One  account 
made  him  a  jpupU  of  Dodaluik  another  of  Dipce- 
nos  and  SeyUis. 

LxBAPfiA  {\ttd6tia  :  now  Livadhia),  a  towu 
in  BcBotia,  west  of  the  Lake  Copais^  between 
OuMvote  and  Mooot  Hdieon,  at  the  foot  of  a 
n.>ck  from  which  the  River  llercyna  flows,  lu 
a  care  of  this  rook,  close  to  the  town,  was  the 
nelebtnted  ornda  of  Tropbooius,  to  vUdi  the 
idaea  owed  its  importauce. 

[Lkbaa  [ht^aui),  an  ancient  city  in  Upper 
Maeedotiia,  mentioned  only  by  Herodotus  (vilL, 
137)  ;  not  a  trace  of  it  uow  exists.] 

LlafiDoa  {Aiiedoi :  hctidioi),  one  of  the  twelve 
dtiea  of  tlM  Ionian  ooofederacy,  in  Asia  Minor, 
stood  on  thi-  coast  of  Lydia,  between  Colophon 
and  Teos,  niuety  stadia  east  of  the  promoutory 
of  Myunnesus.  It  was  said  to  bare  been  built 
at  the  time  of  the  Ionian  migration,  on  the  site 
of  au  earlier  Cariuu  city ;  and  it  fluuriHhed, 
^efly  by  commerce,  until  Lysimachus  trans- 
planted most  of  its  inhabitants  to  Ephesus. 
r<ear  it  were  some  mineral  springs,  which  still 
exist  near  WMmtOi  bot  no  traoet  remain  of  the 
city  itselt 

Lisfix  or  LisfKA  (A;^,  Ar^/va),  a  townoD 
the  southern  coast  of  Crete,  uiuety  stadia  south 
naat  of  Oortyoa,  of  which  it  was  n^garded  as 
tba  harltor   U  powasMd  %  wdabnted  tonple 


Lramnmi  {tJMhrx  noir  LtUtha),  an 

in  the  yEgajun  Sea,  one  of  the  Sporad.,-?,  west 
of  Calymna,  east  of  Amoi;gos,  and  north  of  Aa- 
typalea. 

LECHiCCM  {rb  Kcxaiov  :  Arxn'or),  one  of  the 
two  harbors  of  Corinth,  with  which  it  was  con- 
nected by  two  long  walls.  It  was  twelve  stadia 
from  Corinth,  was  situated  on  the  Corinthian 
(rulf,  and  received  all  the  ships  which  caina 
from  Italy  and  Sicily.  It  possessed  a  templa 
i  f  Neptune  (PoseidooX  was  iMDoe  wax* 
named  Lechosus. 

IiBoniii  (rd  anr        Baba  or  S.  i/o- 

rfc),  the  southwestern  promontory  of  the  Tn)n(l, 
is  formed  where  the  western  extremity  of  Blount 
Ida  juts  out  into  tbo  sea,  opposite  to  the  north- 
ern side  of  the  island  of  Lesboa.  It  was  the 
southern  limit  of  the  Troad;  and,  under  the 
Byzantine  emperors,  the  oorthem  limit  of  the 
provinea  of  Aaia  An  altar  was  shown  here  in 
StraboVi  time^  whieb  mm  aaid  to  have  been 

erected  by  AgMBCmDOn  iD  tl«  tvalTt  «lii«f  goda 

of  Qreeoe. 

LiDA  {\ji6a\  daughter  of  niettins,  wbenea 

she  is  cullod  JTieniia*,  and  wife  of  Tyinlan  u<, 
kins  of  Sparta.  One  night  she  embraced 
both  by  her  bnshand  and  by  Jupiter  (2^us) ;  by 
the  former  slie  became  the  mother  of  Caftor 
and  Clyttemueetra,  by  the  latter  of  Follux  and 
Helena.  Aeeording  to  Homer  (Od,  zi,  298X 
both  Castor  and  Pollux  were  sons  of  l^dareoa 
and  Leda,  while  Helena  is  described  as  a  daqgli* 
tcr  of  Japiter  (Zeus).  Other  traditions  rerarw 
the  Bt4)ry,  making  Castor  and  Pollux  the  sons 
of  Jupiter  (Zeus),  and  Helena  the  daughter  of 
Tyudareus.  According  to  the  common  legend, 
Jupiter  (Zeus)  visited  Leda  in  the  form  of  a 
swan  ;  and  she  brought  fortli  two  eggs,  from 
the  oue  of  which  issued  Helena,  an<.'  lr<>m  tijo 
other  Castor  and  Pollux.  The  visit  of  Ju])iter 
(ZcuB^  to  Leda  in  the  form  of  a  swan  was  fre- 
quently represented  by  ancient  artists.  The 
Roman  poeta  sometimea  eall  Helena  Ledma.  and 
Castor  iad  Pbllox  ZM  DH. 

Lkdox  (A/Juv),  a  town  iu  Phocis,  uorthweafc 
of  Tilboreai  the  birth-place  of  Fhilomeius,  tba 
eommandar  of  th«  Phomam  in  the  Saarad  war; 
it  was  destroyed  iu  tliis  war. 

Leous  or  Lkoum  (now  Le*  or  Le»,  near  Mont- 
pellier)^  a  small  rtrer  in  Gallia  Narboncnsii. 

LiiQM  {A>iyni  or  A^jff),  n  people  on  the  south- 
em  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  beluogiog  to  the 
same  raoe  as  the  cfadusil  A  hraneb  of  them 
was  found  by  the  Romans  in  the  northern 
mountains  of  Albania,  at  the  time  uf  Pompey'a 
ex|)ediliun  into  those  regions. 

Leoio  Skitima  Gkmi.na  (now  Lcoti).  a  town  in 
Ilispatiia  Tarrucoueusis,  iu  the  country  of,  the 
Asturcs,  which  was  orif^naUj  tiie  baad-qnarlen 

of  the  legion  so  called. 

L>;irL!i  (A//<rofi  son  of  Alector  or  Akctrjoo 
by  Cleobule,  and  Cither  of  Fmeleus,  was  oaa 
of  the  Argonauts,  and  eommaiMled  the  BoBth 
Uans  in  the  war  against  Troy. 

LxLAMTVS  Campus  (rd  Ar/Xavrov  rredlw),  a 
nlain  in  Euboea,  between  Eretria  and  CbsJds, 
for  the-  possession  of  whieh  these  two  cities 
often  couteudcd.  It  contained  warm  springs 
and  mines  of  iron  and  ooppar,  but  waa  sukyeei 
to  frequent  earthqaakea 

UuflB  {AiMjft(\  an  aaeient  raoe  wbieb  !»• 

427 
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from  the  Toleaoie 


They  are  I  appears  to  have 

of  Lomnos,  which  possess'^*!  iti  nntiquity  a  rot- 


habited  Greece  before  the  Hellenes. 

frequeutly  mentioned  along  with  (he  Pelasgians 

aa  the  most  anfient  inhabitants  of  Greece,  cano  called  Motychltt^  (Muor\/oc).  Thg  iaUaj 
Sume  writers  erruueuusly  ideotUy  them  with  { still  bears  traces  uf  having  been  subject  to  thi 
tlje  IM.iPt'iHtifl,  but  their  character  and  habits  action  if  volcanic  fire,  though  the  vulonnn  bai 
were  esseuLialiy  different :  the  Pelaseians  were  i  long  since  disappeared.  The  most  ancient  in- 
a  peaeafal  and  agriealtural  people,  whereas  tbe  habitants  of  LemmM,  aeeorfiog  to  Bemer, 
Leii(gee  were  a  warlike  and  migratory  race. 'the  Thracian  Sinliea;  a  name,  however,  which 
Hmj  appear  to  have  first  taken  possession  of  probably  oaly  signifies  robbers  (£tvrtef,  fron 
the  eoaats  and  the  {akukb  of  Oreeos^  tad  after-  aivofiaij.  Wmb  the  Argocuniti  unded  at  Ln 
ward  to  liave  prnetrated  into  the  interior.  Pi-  nos,  they  arc  saiJ  to  have  fuuud  it  iohabitsd 
racy  was  probubly  their  chief  oooupation ;  and  .  only  by  women,  who  had  murdered  all  thdr 
tbnr  are  repreaented  at  the  aneeelote  of  the  husbands,  and  bad  draeen  as  tiiefa-  oaeeo  Hrp- 
TelMMMUlB  and  the  Taphians.  who  sailed  us  far  '  sipylc,  the  dniighter  of  Thous.  the  Idng  of  tlM 
M  FhcBoidiii  and  were  ^utorious  for  their  pira- 1  island.  Vid.  Mtsiftu:  Some  of  the  Argo- 
eies.  Tbe  ooosts  of  Araamaoia  and  JBbcXk  ap- 1  nants  setfled  here,  and  beeame  by  tbe  Lemnisa 
pear  to  have  been  inhabited  by  Leieges  at  the  ,  women  the  fathers  of  the  Minya,  tbe  later  io- 
earliest  times,  and  from  thence  tliey  spread  habitants  of  tbe  island.  Tbe  Minvx  are  i&id 
over  other  parts  of  Greece.  Thus  we  find  them  ;  o  have  been  driven  out  of  the  isbuid  by  tlte 
in  Hioeia  and  Loeris,  in  Boaotia,  in  Megaria,  in  Pekagians^  who  Ind  been  expelled  from  ' 
Laconia,  wliicli  is  snid  to  hjive  been  more  an- 
ciently called  Lelegiji,  in  Elis,  in  Eubtpa,  iu  sev- 
eral of  the  islands  of  the  i£g:eau  Sea,  and  also 
on  the  coasts  of  Asia  Jliuor,  in  Caria,  Ionia, 
aud  the  south  of  Troas.  The  origin  of  the  Lei- 
eges is  uncertain.  Many  of  the  ancieuts  con- 
nected them  with  tlie  Oarians,  and  accordini,' 
to  Hemdotus  (i,  171),  the  Leieges  were  the  i  by  (he  wives,  ixmnian  i>*m^  became  a  proTsri) 
•ame  aa  tbe  Carians ;  but  whether  there  was  in  Greece  ibr  all  atro<dons  seta  Lemoos  wm 
any  real  connection  between  these  people  enu  afterward  confintTcd  bv  one  of  th«  f,'t'u<'r3ls  of 


These  Pelasgians  are  further  said  to  have  car 
ried  away  from  Attica  some  Athenian  women; 
but,  as  the  children  of  these  women  dMjMed 
their  half-brothers,  born*  of  Pdasgian  women, 
the  Pelagians  murdered  U'th  ll  tiu  aDtl  their 
children.  In  eouseqnence  of  this  zttrtcity,  nod 
of  the  forfner  min-der  of  the  Lemnian  huabaodl 


Darius;  but  Miitiades  Jelivered  il  frum  tie  ^e^ 
eianSk  and  nade  H  eobjeet  to  Athens,  in  wbow 
power  it  remaitK'd  for  a  long  time.  Pliny  speab 
of  a  remarkable  labynotb  at  JLeroiws,  but  w 
traces  of  it  bare  been  discovered  by  modm 
travellers.  The  principal  production  of  tbe  isl- 
and was  a  red  earth  culled  terra  Lemnia  oxngU- 
lata,  whidi  was  employed  by  the  aodent  pbja- 
cians  as  a  remedy  for  wounds  and  tbe  biles  uf 
serpents,  and  which  is  still  much  valued  b^  tbe 
Turks  and  Greeks  for  its  supposed  medtousl 
virtues. 

Leho-vIa,  one  of  the  country  tribes. of  Rome^ 
named  after  a  village  Leniuniuin,  situated  oo 
the  Via  Latina,  before  the  Porta  Cnpeua. 

LKMovicF.<*,  a  peoplu  in  Gallia  Aquitnnica,  be- 
tweeu  the  Bitunges  aud  Arverui,  wb<ise  cbief 
town  was  Augustoritum,  sobseqoeaUy  esDsd 
Lemovice?,  the  modem  Limoges. 

LEMovii,  a  people  of  Germany,  meuliooed 
along  with  the  Hugii,  who  inhabited  the  thoNi 
of  tlie  Baltio  in  tlie  rnodorn  Pomeninia. 

LuiCaE.'^  the  spectres  ur  spirits  uf  the  desd. 
8(Hne  writers  describe  I<eniures  as  the  commoa 
name  for  all  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  aud  divide 
est  islands  iu  the  Mga^an  Sea,  was  situated  |  them  into  two  classes ;  the  Laret,  or  tbe  wuli 
nenrij  midway  between  Mount  Athos  and  the  of  good  men,  and  the  Larva,  or  the  smds  sf 
Hellespont,  and  about  twenty-two  miles  south-  wicked  men.  Put  the  commcm  idea  wss  tlut 
west  of  Imbme.  Its  area  is  about  one  hundred  |  the  Lcmuret  and  Larva  were  tbe  same.  IVf 
and  forty-seven  square  miles.  In  tbe  eariiest  were  said  to  wander  about  at  nisht  as  speetn^ 
times  it  appears  to  have  contained  only  one  ]  mid  to  toniuut  and  frighten  the  living.  In 
town,  which  bore  the  same  name  as  tbe  uland 
(Horn.,  11^  xiv.,  299) ;  but  at  a  later  {period  we 
read  of  two  towns,  Myriuu  (now  Falceo  Caxtro) 
on  the  west  of  the  island,  and  Hepha?8tia  or 
Hephscstias  (near  Rapanidi)  on  the  northwest, 
with  a  harbor.  Lemoos  was  sacred  to  Hephois- 
tus  (Vulcan),  who  is  .=nid  t.>  Imve  fall'-ii  here 
when  2^us  (Jupiter)  huilcd  liirn  down  from 
l^ympna    Hence  the  workshop  of  the  god  is 


oui  be  determined.  Ibe  name  of  the  Leieges 
was  derived,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  an- 

ci'  iits,  from  an  ancestor  Lelex,  who  is  culled 
kuig  either  of  Megaris  or  of  Lacedtemon.  Ao- 
cording  to  some  traditions,  this  Lelex  came 
from  Egypt,  auii  was  tluj  ■ion  of  Neptune  (P(»ei- 
dou)  and  Libya :  but  the  i<)gyptiau  origb  of  Uie 
pe«iple  waa  evidently  an  invention  of  later  times. 
The  Lelegt  s  must  be  regarded  as  a  branch  of 
the  great  ludo-Germooic  race,  who  became 
gradually  incorporated  with  the  Hellenes,  aud 
thus  ceased  to  exist  as  an  independent  people. 
Lelex.    Vid.  Leleoes. 

Lemaxnus  or  Lemanus  Lacts  (now  Lake  of 
Qmtim),  a  large  lake  formed  by  tbe  River  Rhod- 
anus,  was  tho  bmiiidary  !)etwe('ti  the  old  Roman 
province  in  Gaul  atid  the  laud  of  tbe  HelvcUL 
Its  greatest  length  is  fifty*five  miles,  and  Its 
greatest  breadth  six  miles. 

[Lbmakus  Poaxvs,  a  harbor  on  the  southern 
aonst  of  Britaiq»  direoUy  south  of  Dnrovemum, 
and  sanpoaed  to  oorrespond  to  the  modem 
Lymne^ 

Lncios  (A^/ivof :  A^ftviof,  fem.  ^tfftPtSc :  now 

Sfalhnene,  {.  c,  e'lc  riiv  Ar^uynv).  one  of  the  larg 


order  to  propitiate  them,  the  Romans  celebnr 
ted  the  festival  of  tbe  ttmuralia  or  Lmmit 

Vtd.  Diet,  of  Antiq^  a.  v. 

L^sxca  (A^vaioc),  a  surname  of  BsedW 
(Dionysus),  derived  from  X^vof,  the  wine-pr«i 
or  the  vintage. 

Lf:NTi.\  (now  JAtu),  a  town  in  Korieuoi,  oo 

the  Danube. 

Lextie.\se.s,  a  tribe  of  tbe  Alcmanni.  vho 


MOMtmieB  placed  in  this  island.  Tbe  legend  i  lived  on  tbe  northern  shore  of  tbe  Lseus  ftift- 
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wliow  (now  Lait  •fOoruiuMi^  b  ifat  modtm 

Li^o,  CiBSitxifics,  a  follower  of  M.  Antoo^. 

of  AiiloBy*t  Mven  afnurbo  eoauiw- 
■ODers  {sfpt'inviratun)  in  B.C.  44,  for  apportion- 
Lag  the  Campaauia  nod  Leontiae  kads,  whence 
Cicero  terms  hhn  iKmsot  JIoKm. 

Ixsrttvcn,  CoaxfiiJcs,  one  of  the  haughtiest 
patnciaa  familiee  at  Kome ;  ao  that  Cicero  coins 
ib€  words  AppietoMm^  LeidutiUu  to  express  the 
(qualities  of  the  ariBtocratic  party  {adFam^ 
ill,  7).  The  name  was  derived  from  hm,  like 
(Seero  from  ctoer.  1.  L.,  consul  B.C.  le- 
ptem  the  CaiidiM  campaign  321,  and  dictator 
320,  when  he  avenged  tne  di5<^aco  of  the  Fur- 
enis  CaudiiMe.  This  was  indeed  disputed  ( Lir^ 
1ft);  Imk  his  d«M«odtDto  at  least  ebumed 
the  h'-»nor  for  him,  by  assuming  the  a£^omen  of 
Caudiaus. — %  JL,  suroamed  Caudinus,  pontifex 
mndmiii,  and  eomal  S8V,  'wliai  be  tarittmphed 
over  the  Ligurion^.  IIo  died  '213. — ^^.  P.,  sur- 
oamed CAUburvs,  senred  with  P.  iScipio  in  tipaiii 
110^  prwlor  t04,  one  of  the  ten  ambaaaadon 
sani  to  Philip  of  Macedon  196. — 1.  P.,  praitor 
nSi«dl J  214,  and  continued  in  his  province  for 
the  twt>  following  years.  In  189  be  waa  one 
ef  teo  ambaasadora  sent  into  Asia  after  the 
•tibmissioQ  of  Antioehus. — 6.  Ch,,  qusoator  212, 
curule  tedile  204,  consul  201,  and  proooosal  in 
Hither  Spain  199.— 6b  Lb,  fwietor  in  Sardinia  211, 
socceedeu  Scipio  as  proconsul  in  Spain,  where 
be  remained  fur  eleven  years,  and  on  his  return 
waa  oolj  allowed  an  ovation,  becanaa  ba  only 
held  pntex^nsular  rank.  He  was  consul  199,  and 
the  Mxt  year  prooooaul  in  GaoL — 7.  L.,  curule 
adOa  16S.  eooaol  166^  eenaor  147.— 8.  P.,  enrola 
with  Scipio  Nasica  169>  consul  Ptiffectus 
4X  Domitius  162,  the  eleotion  of  the  former 
boi^  declared  ioflbitaaL  He  beeaBM 
priuc«ps  senatus,  and  must  have  lived  to  a  good 
oki  age,  since  ho  was  wounded  in  the  contest 
with  O.  Oracchtts  in  121. — 9.  P.,  aumamed 
8BBA,  tha  inan  of  chief  note  in  Catiline's  crew. 

was  quaestor  to  Sulla  in  81 :  bcf<»re  him  and 
L  Triarius,  Verres  hail  to  give  an  account  of 
the  moaevs  be  had  nodTad  as  qotestor  in  Cisal- 
pine (JauL  He  was  soon  after  himself  cnlle<i 
to  account  for  the  same  matter,  but  was  ac- 
qaHted.  It  is  said  that  he  got  his  cognomen  of 
.Stmt  ffitm  his  conduet  on  this  occasion ;  for 
when  Sulla  called  him  to  account,  he  answer- 
ad  hf  aooKifblly  putting  out  liia  **  ]lk«  boys," 
says  Plntareb.  "  when  t)icy  make  a  blunder  in 

eying  at  balL"  Other  persons,  however,  bad 
ne  the  name  belbre,  one  perhaps  el  the  Len- 
tulus  family.  In  75  he  was  prtetor ;  and  Hor- 
tennas,  pleading  before  such  a  judge,  had  no 
dUlcolty  in  proetnine  the  acquittal  of  Terentius 
Tarro  when  accused  of  extortion.  In  71  be 
waa  consul  But  in  the  next  yoar  he  was  eject- 
ed from  the  senate,  with  sixty-three  others,  for 
infamotu  life  and  manners.  It  was  this,  pr(jl> 
ably.  tb.nt  led  him  to  join  Catiline  rind  his  en-w. 
From  his  distii^ished  birth  and  high  rank  ho 
adcolatad  on  becoming  chief  of  the  conspiracy ; 
and  a  prophecy  of  the  Sibylline  books  was  ap- 
plied bv  flattering  haruapicea  to  him.  Three 
Obrodn  were  to  nda  Room,  and  h«  waa  tiia 
ttdrd  after  Sulla  aud  Ciona;  the  twentiofh  year 
iHar  the  burning  of  the  Oapitol,  etc,  waa  to  be 
iM  to  ttM  dty.  To  gain  power,  and  rteorar 


LENTULUfib  OO&NELIUa 

plaoe  in  the  aenate,  be  became  pnaCor 
in  C)?>.    When  Catiline  quitted  the  city  fiir  Etru- 
riii,  Lentulus  was  left  as  chief  of  the  bome  oon 
spirators,  and  his  breaidntion  jirobably  sared 

the  city  fiom  bein<2;  fired,  for  it  was  by  his 
over-caution  that  the  negotiation  with  the  am- 
baeaadora  of  liw  AUobr^fea  was  entered  into : 
these  un.Htable  allies  revealed  tlie  secret  bj  the 
consul  Cicero,  who  directed  them  to  feign  oouir 
pliance  with  the  conspiratois'  wishes,  and  thns 
to  obtain  written  doemnenta  which  might  be 
brought  in  evidence  against  them.  The  well- 
known  Benuel  will  be  found  undtr  the  life  of 
Catiline.  Lentulns  was  deposed  from  the  pr»- 
torshiji,  and  was  strangled  in  the  Capitoline 
prison  on  the  6th  of  I^scember  His  atepeon 
Antony  pretended  that  Oioero  refbaed  to  deliver 
up  his  corpse  for  burial. —  U>.  P.,  .sumamcd  Srix- 
THER.  He  receive'^  this  nicknauie  from  his  re- 
sembhmeeto  the  ai*tor  Spintfaer.  Onsar  eoai« 
nionly  calls  him  by  Ibis  name :  not  so  Cicero ; 
but  there  eould  be  no  barm  in  it,  for  he  used  it 
on  Us  eoiOB  when  proprietor  in  Spain,  simply  to 
distinguish  himself  from  the  many  of  the  same 
family ;  and  his  son  bore  it  after  fiim.  He  wa» 
curule  tedilo  in  63,  the  year  of  Cicero's  eonsnl- 
ship,  and  was  intrustea  with  the  care  of  the 
apprehended  conspirator,  P.  Sura  No.  9^ 

liis  games  were  long  remembered  for  their 
splendor;  hot  bis  toga,  edged  with  Tynan  pur> 
pie,  gave  offence.  Ho  was  pnetor  in  60,  aud  by 
Cffisar's  interests  he  obtained  Hither  Spain  for 
Us  next  year^i  provinoe^  where  be  remained 
into  part  of  58.  In  57  he  was  c^imsul,  which 
dignity  he  also  obtained  by  Casar's  support  In 
Ms  eonsnlabip  he  moved  for  the  immediate  re> 
call  of  Cicero,  brought  over  hii?  collea^juo  Mc- 
tellus  Nepos  to  the  same  views,  and  his  senr- 
fees  were  gratefully  aeknowledged  br  CSeero 
Now,  therefore,  notwitlistanding  hi.s  obligationa 
to  Csear,  be  had  openly  taken  part  with  the 
ariBtocracy.  He  reeetreid  Oilieia  as  his  prov^ 
inee^  but  be  attempted  in  vain  to  obtain  a  de- 
cree of  the  senate  cnarginc:  him  with  the  oflSee 
of  restoring  l*tolcmy  Aulotes,  the  exiled  king 
of  Egypt  He  remained  as  proconsul  in  Cilicia 
frr'm  56  till  July,  63,  and  obtained  a  triumph, 
though  not  till  61.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war  in  49  he  joined  the  Pompeian  party. 
He  fell  into  Caesar's  hands  at  Curfiuiun\,  but 
was  dismissed  bv  the  latter  uninjured.  He  then 
joined  FtompeylnOreeee:  and  after  the  battle 
of  Pharsalia,  he  followed  Pompoy  to  Ki^n  pt,  and 
got  safe  to  Rhodes. — 11.  P.,  suruamed  Srui- 
tim,  son  of  Noi  10,  followed  Pninpey's  for- 
times  with  his  father.  He  was  pardoned  by 
CsBsar,  and  returned  to  Italy.  In  45  he  was 
divorced  from  his  abatxloned  wife,  Ifetdla. 
(Comp.  Hor..  Sn-nu,  ii,  8,  289.)  Aflcr  the  mop- 
der  of  Caesar  (44)  he  joined  the  conspmitorsi 
He  serve<l  with  Cassius  against  Rhodes  ;  with 
Brutes  b  L^cia. — 12^  C.f.,  sumamed  Clodi- 
AHUS,  a  Claudius  a<loptod  into  the  Lentulus  fiin>- 
ily.  He  was  consul  in  72  with  L.  Gellius  I'ubli- 
oola.  In  ttie  war  with  Spartacus  both  be  and 
his  colleague  were  defeated,  but  after  their  e<>f>- 
solsfaip.  With  the  same  ooUeague  he  held  the 
eensorship  hi  70,  and  deeled  sfatty-tbree  mem* 
bers  from  the  senate  nr  Infamous  life,  among 
whom  were  Lentulus  Snm  {rid.  No.  9)  aud  0. 
Anloiiiai^  afterward  OSeero's  eoUcag  je  a  the 
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Yet  Um  mi^orifef  oi  tboM  expelled 
were  acquitted  by  the  courts,  and  restored ;  and 
LentuluB  supported  the  Mauiliaa  law,  appoint- 
ing PomiMj  to  the  wiminaiid  agaiost  llitbra- 
dates.    As  nn  orator  he  coDceale<l  bis  want  of 
talent  hj  great  skill  and  art,  and  bj  agood  voice. 
—IS.  Ia,  cnnMHiMd  Caus,  appeared  io  61  m  the 
chit'f  accuser  of  P.  Clodius   for  violating  tlie 
mysteries  of  the  Bona  Dea.    Id  68  Jm  was  prw- 
tur,  and  in  49  ooatal  with  Gliwoenai.  He 
was  raised  to  the  oonaulsbip  in  oone<K}uence  of 
his  being  a  knowr.  enemy  of  Coiear.    He  did  all 
be  oould  to  excite  his  wavering  paKy  to  take 
arms  aud  meet  Ca»ar :  lit-  callea  Cicero  cow- 
anily  ;  blamed  him  fur  ft-ekin!:^  a  triiiinj>h  at 
such  u  time  ;  urged  war  at  auy  price,  in  tlic 
hope,  says  Cosar  {B.C\  I,  4),  of  retrieving  his 
ruini'tl  fjrtunef,  urn!   becoming  auoth<r  Sulla. 
It  was  maiuly  at  Leutulus's  iusti^tion  that 
the  violeot  measuree  passed  the  eeoate  eaily 
io  the  year,  which  gave  the  tnbunes  a  pretence 
for  flying  to  Caesar  at  Kavenoa.   Ue  himself 
fled  nam  tiie  city  at  the  approndi  oi  Caeanr, 
and  afterward  crt«sed  over  to  Greece.  After 
the  battle  of  Pharsalia  be  fled  to  Kgypt,aud 
nrrired  tiiere  the  daj  nfto*  Pompcy's  murder. 
On  landing  be  was  apprehended  by  yi>ung  Ptole- 
my's miuisters,  aud  put  to  death  m  prisoa — 14. 
Ll,  sumamed  Nioxa,  flameo  of  Mars.   In  67  be 
was  one  of  the  priests  to  whom  was  referred 
the  question  whether  the  site  of  Ciceiob  house 
was  cousecrated  ground.    lu  56  he  was  one  of 
the  judgea  in  tlie  eaae  of  P.  Sextius,  and  he  died 
in  the  same  year,  much  praised  by  Cicero. — 15. 
It^  sua  of  tke  last,  aud  alsc  flameu  of  Mars. 
Hedefeodei  M.  SeMirof  in  54,  wh^n  accused 
of  extortior.    he  a'^Misod  (fabitjins  of  high  trea- 
sou  about  the  same  time,  but  was  suspected  of 
eoUoskm.  In  the  Phflippiee  he  ia  mentiooed  aa 
a   friend  of  Antony's, — 16.  CossUR,  Punianied 
QjcTuucua,  consul  iiO.  1,  was  seat  into  Africa 
b  AJ>.  6,  where  he  defeated  the  Oatoli ;  benee 
his  surname.    Ou  the  accession  of  Tiberius,  A. 
D.  14,  be  aooompaoied  Drusus,  who  was  sent 
to  quell  the  mutmy  of  ttie  legions  in  Pannonia. 
He  died  25,  at  a  very  great  age,  leaving  behind 
him   an   honorable  reputation. — 17.  Cn,  sur- 
named  GiSTVLicua,  son  of  the  last,  eoosul  A. 
D.  26.   lie  afterward  had  the  command  of  the 
legions  of  Upper  Germany  for  ten  years,  aud 
was  very  popular  among  the  trooj)s.    lu  39  be 
was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Caligub,  who  foul- 
ed lus  influence  with  the  soldiers.    He  was  an 
historian  aud  a  poet ;  but  we  have  only  three 
lines  of  bis  poems  extant,  unlaw  he  is  the  author 
of  nine  epigrams  in  the  Greek  AnthologJ,  in- 
■eribed  with  the  name  of  Usetulicus. 

Lao  dr  Lson  (Aeuv).  1.  iUao  called  LnommBi 
{.\rui'!ST}r),  of  Ilcraclca  on  the  Pontus,  disciple 
of  Plato^  was  one  of  the  oonspiratort  who,  with 
their  hader  CIncra,  assassinated  deardms,  ty- 
rant of  Htraelea.  B.O.  363.-2.  Of  Byzimtium. 
a  rhetorician  and  historical  writer  of  the  age  of 
Philip  and  Alexander  the  Great — 8.  Diacouus 
or  the  Deacon,  Bysantiue  historian  of  Uie  tenth 
eentury.  His  history,  in  teu  books,  includes 
tbe  period  from  the  Cretan  expedition  of  Ni- 
aephorus  Pbocas,  in  the  reign  of  tbe  Emperor 
R4>manu»  II.,  A.D.  959,  to  the  death  of  Jouuues 
L  i^isce«,  [tin.  The  style  of  Leo  is  vicious : 
he  emploja  imnmal  andT  Inappropriate  worda 


(many  of  them  borrowed  from  Homer,  AgiUhm 

the  historian,  and  the  Septuagint),  in  tbe  pUee 
of  simple  and  common  ones;  aud  he  abouodftis 
tautological  phwwMb    Ba  history,  kowmr,  ■ 
a  valuable  oontec?ry)rary  record  of  a  stirriw 
time,  honestly  aaa  fearletisly  whUeo.  M/m 
for  the  first  time  VfHiieb  Faris»  iai&-4Qn» 
maticus,  one  of  the  continuators  of  ByaolM 
I  history  from  tbe  period  when  Theopbaucs  bsm 
I  ofl^    His  work,  entitled  (^knmo^aphia,  extiadi 
from  the  accession  of  Le<.)  V.  iht-  Araieniii, 
818,  to  the  death  of  iiumaous  Lecapeoiu, 
Edited  with  Theophanes  by  Comb^  Pant, 
1655 ;  [reprinted  in  the  eoUection  of  the  Brzia- 
tine  Historians  with  an  emended  text  by  M- 
kcr,  IJouu.,  Ib42.] — 5.  Archbishop  of  I'htmr 
lonica,  an  eminent  Byzantine  {uliloBopher  aod 
ecclesiastic  of  the  ninth  century.    His  w.rb 
are  lost,  but  he  is  frequently  meutiuDed  io  knua 
of  the  highest  praise  by  the  Byzaatioe  vritcn, 
especially  for  his  knowledge  of  geometry  and 
astronomy.— 6.  Mageiitenus»  a  eomfflcototor  u> 
Aristotle,  flouririied  during  the  first  half  of  tk 
fourteeuth  century.    He  was  a  monk,  and  after- 
ward arobbijibop  of  My  tileoe.    Seversl  ol  )m 
eommentariee  on  Arirtotle  are  extant,  ami  bsvi 
been  published. — T.  Leo  was  also  tbe  name  of 
six  Byaautine  emperors.   Of  thes«^  Leo  VL,  nr 
named  the  philosopher,  who  replied  8M-911, 
is  celebrated  in  the  history  of  the  later  Gradk 
literature.   He  wrote  a  treatise  on  Ore^  ts^ 
tics,  seventeen   oracles,  thirty-three  oratiooit 
and  several  other  works,  which  are  still  cxtaot 
He  is  aljuj  c»  l«'})rutc(l  io  the  history  of  legisls^ 
tion.    As  the  Latin  lauguage  had  long  ceated 
to  be  the  official  language  of  the  Esrtem  em- 
pire, Basil,  the  father  of  Leo,  had  fornix]  Kii 
ratrtlv  executed  tbe  phm  of  issuing  an  autbonwd 
Grew  venion  of  Jnitmian'a  legisUtioa  Tlii 
plan  was  carried  out  by  Leo.   The  Greek 
sion  is  known  under  tbe  title  of  BootAuol 
Ttlieic,  or,  shortly,  BwtXuuX;  fai  Litb  MK- 
ca,  which  means  "Imperial  C-n.-tit  ;ti"ns'' 
"  hnwa,"    It  ia  divided  into  sixtv  buoki,  sub- 
divided faito  titiee.  and  oontains  the  hMm, 
the  Digest,  the  Co»lex,  and  the  Novellae ;  and 
likewise  such  constitutions  as  were  iasoed Jbv 
the  successors  of  Justinian  down  to  LsoVt 
There  are,  however,  nmny  laws  of  the  Digest 
omitted  in  tJie  Basilica,  which  coDtaiii,  oo  the 
other  hand,  a  considerable  number  of  laws  cr 
extracta  from  ancient  jurists  which  are  not  ia 
the  Digest    The  publication  of  this  aiit!x>rii«l 
body  of  law  in  the  Ureek  language  led  to  \ht 
gradual  disuse  of  tiie  original  eoaiiiletiwii  sf 
Justiman  in  the  East    But  the  Roman  law  wai 
thus  more  firmly  eatablisbed  in  Eastern  Europe 
and  Western  ijia,  where  it  hao  naiBlaiDsd  »• 
self  among  the  Greek  populatiou  to  tho  jir^^t^t 
day.   The  best  edition  of  the  BcuHicn  i*  lb« 
one  now  publishing  by  Heimbach,  Lips,  181^ 
sea. 

LeobOtes.    Vid.  Labota&  ^ 
[Leocedes  {^KtuK^drjO  SOD  of  Phidoo.  Fia 
Phi  DON.] 

[Leoihares  {\euxupTi^\  an  Atbenino  staUisg 
and  sculptor,  was  one  of  the  great  artists 
later  Athenian  school,  at  the  heoii  of  whil* 
were  Scopas  and  Praxiteles.  He  fli  urished  • 
C.  352-838.  Tho  master-piece  of  LeoihsiJ 
to  hava  baai  Ui  elatna  ef  ths  np  « 
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Oaojmede.  The  original  work  was  ia  bronze. 
Of  Uie  fxtaii^  copies  in  marble,  the  best  is  ooe, 
half  the  MM  of  ofBf  in  Um  Mnseo  Pio-01«men- 
tioa 

LcoodafcK  {ktwipiov),  a  ilirifM  in  Athens,  in 

the  Ceramicvis,  erecte<l  in  honor  of  the  daiigh- 
jtn  of  Leoa.   Hipparcbus  was  murdered  here. 

LiMiCAS  (AttMfiat^  ft  Mngnfabad  Attie 
•rat'M-.  was  c(hiont<Mi  in  the  school  of  boomtea, 
tod  ]*  greatij  praised  by  itSsehinea. 

[LtroDAMAS  {AmSdftaA  one  of  tiio  Theban 
chitftjiins  who  defende*!  Tlieb(M  nijfiinst  tlio 
attack  of  the  Argiyea;  he  alew  ii%i&leuB»  and 
irii  Umaelf  dain  hf  AIcbmboo.] 

[Leov  (Afov).  a  village  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  Sicily,  near  Syracuse,  occapied  by  both  the 
Atfaeniana  and  the  Romans  in  their  respective 
operations  against  that  city.] 

[Leodes  {AetuSij^),  son  of  d^ops,  one  of  the 
Eoiton  of  Penelope,  hated  by  the  rest  as  an  un- 
wrle-'ine  wamer;  he  was  slain  by  Ulyssea.] 

Lvo\Ic\.  n  town  of  the  Edetaoi  in  the  west 
of  Hi?paiiiu  I'arraooDensiai. 

JiEONiDAs  (AlttvMor).  1.  I.  King  of  Sparta 
B.C.  491-4^0,  was  one  of  the  sons  of  Anaxan- 
drkies  by  bis  tirst  wife,  and,  according  to  some 
aaeoBBti^  waa  twin-brother  to  Cleorobrotus. 
He  roeceedcd  his  half-brother  Cleomenes  I., 
EC.  491,  bis  elder  brother  Dorieus  also  having 
nreTiooriy  died  When  Oreeee  waa  isvaded 
W  Xerxes,  480,  Leonidas  was  sent  with  a  small 
ansy  to  make  a  stand  aminat  the  eneonr  at  the 
pass  of  Tbennopyte.  'Hie  nonber  <Mr  mi  army 
M  variously  stated :  accorditii^  to  ITerodotus,  it 
anooDted  to  somewhat  more  than  five  thousand 
■MB.  of  wheiB  tiiree  faoBdred  were  Spartans ; 
in  all  prohability,  the  regular  band  of  (*<)  called) 
kmighu  {iimei^jf.  The  Peraiana  in  vaiu  attempt- 
ed to  fonM  their  way  through  the  paie  of  Ther- 
nsopjl^E.  They  were  driven  back  by  Leonidas 
DBd  bis  gallant  buid  with  immense  slaughter. 
At  leugth  the  Malian  Ephialtes  betrayed  the 
iDouutain  path  of  tlie  Anopea  to  the  iVrsiaus, 
vlto  were  thus  able  to  fall  upon  the  rear  of  the 
Oreeka.  When  it  became  known  to  Leonidua 
that  the  Persians  were  crossing  the  mountain, 
he  di*mii»*ed  nil  the  oflicr  Greeks  except  the 
Thespi&u  aiid  iheban  forces,  declaring  tout  he 
■ad  tha  Spartans  under  his  command  moat 
needs  rwmnin  in  the  post  they  had  been  pent  to 
goard.  Then,  k)efure  tiie  body  of  Persians,  w  ho 
Vtre  crossing  the  mountain  under  Hydames. 
eovld  arrive  to  attack  him  in  the  rear,  lie  ad- 
fKWed  from  the  narrow  pass  and  charged  tlie 
ttjrriads  of  the  coemy  with  hia  handful  of  troops, 
hop^ileft^  now  of  preserving  their  lives,  and  anx- 
Mis  voly  to  sell  them  dearlv.  In  the  desperate 
bnttfe  vhieh  'aoaoed,  LeooiAn  himaelf  fell  eooa 
K\*  \¥Hly  was  rescued  by  the  Greeks,  after  a 
Ttuleot  struggle.  On  the  hiUock  in  the  pass, 
where  the  remnant  of  the  Oreela  made  ueir 
last  stand,  a  lion  of  stone  wus  »et  up  in  his 
hooor/->3.  IL  King  of  Sparta,  WHS  6on  of  tlie 
Mfeor  Oteonymna.  He  anted  as  gnardian  to 
his  iufdtkt  relative,  Areus  II.,  on  whose  death 
he  aaeaoded  the  throne,  about  256.  Being  op- 
pnad  to  the  projected  reforms  of  his  oontem* 
porary,  Asia  Iv'.,  he  waa  deposed,  and  the  tlirone 
waa  tranaferred  to  hin  son-in-law  Cleonibrotiis ; 

waa  soon  afterward  recalled,  and  caused 
4sw  to  b*  pot  to  death,  Ma  He  died  about 


286,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Cleomenre 
III. — 3.  A  kinsman  of  Olympiaa,  the  mother  qf 

Alexander  the  Great,  was  intrusted  with  the 
main  superioteudeuce  of  Alexander^a  education 
in  hia  earlier  years,  before  he  be«ame  the  pupil 
of  Aristotle.  Leonidas  was  a  man  of  austere 
character,  and  trained  the  young  priooe  in  hardy 
and  self-denying  habita  They  were  two  ei' 
eelleut  cooks  (said  Alexander  afterward)  with 
which  Leonidaa  had  fumiahed  him — a  nightt 
mareb  to  season  hb  breakfiut,  and  a  scanty 
breakfast  to  season  his  dinner. — i.  Of  Taien- 
tuni,  the  author  of  upward  of  ooe  hundred  epi- 
grams m  the  Done  dialect  His  epigrams  form- 
ed a  part  of  the  Garland  of  Meleager.  They 
are  chiefly  inscriptions  for  dedicatory  offerings 
and  works  of  art,  and,  though  not  of  a  very  liigh 
order  of  poetry,  are  usuallv  pleasing,  ingenious, 
and  in  good  taste.  Leonidas  probably  liveil  in 
the  time  of  Pyrrhus.— 6.  Of  Alexaodrea,  al'o  an 
epigruuiMitio  poet,  flourished  under  Nero  and 
Vespasian.  In  the  Greek  Anthology,  forty  three 
epigrams  are  ascribed  to  him :  they  are  of  a 
very  low  order  of  merit 

Leonnatls  {\roi-i  ('iro'),  1.  A  Macedonian  of 
Pella,  one  of  Alexunders  most  distinguished 
officers.  His  father's  name  is  variously  given^ 
as  Aoteas,  Atithes,  Onasus.  and  Eunus.  He 
saved  Alexauder'a  hfe  in  ludia  in  the  assault  on 
the  city  of  the  Hali  After  the  death  of  Alexan- 
der (B.C.  323).  he  obtained  the  satrapy  of  the 
Lesser  or  Hellespootine  Phrygia,  and  m  the  fol- 
lowing y  ear  he  crossed  over  mto  Bnrope,  to  aa- 
sist  Autinater  against  the  Greeks;  but  he  was 
defeated  bv  the  Athenians  and  their  ailiea,  and 
fell  in  battle,!— [8.  Another  oflleer  in  the  service 
of  Alexander,  a  native  of  iEgae,  and  son  of  An 
tipater. — 3.  A  Macedonian  officer  in  the  service 
of  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  who  saved  the  Itfe 
of  that  mooarob  at  the  battle  of  Henide%  KO, 

280.] 

[LsonvMim  (hnvopioi),  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Gauls  in  weir  invasion  of  liaesdoitta  and 

the  adjacent  countries.] 

[Leonteus  (AeovTtwf),  son  of  Coroous,  le<l  the 
Lapithzc  to  Troy  in  forty  ships;  one  of  the  com 
batauts  at  the  funeral  games  in  honor  of  Pn> 
troclua]  • 

LxontIaoks  (AeovTiudtif).  1.  A  Theban,  com- 
manded at  Thermopyke  the  forces  supplieil  by 
Thebes  to  the  Grecian  army,  B.C.  4bu.— 2.  A 
Theban,  assisted  the  Spartans  in  seising  the 
Cadmea,  or  citadel  4if  Thebes,  in  382.  lie  woe 
slain  by  I'elopidas  in  379,  when  the  Thebau  <^x 
iles  recovered  possession  of  the  Oadmcai 

LKONTi.M  (oi  Aeoi-rh'ni  ;  Arnvrlio^  :  now  I^n- 
tini),  a  town  in  the  east  uf  SioiW,  abuut  live 
miles  from  the  esa,  northwest  of  Syraeose,  ««■ 
situated  upon  the  small  river  Lis^us.  It  was 
built  upon  two  hilts,  which  were  separated  from 
one  another  by  a  valley,  in  whioh  were  the  fo> 
rum,  the  stiiate  hou-'e,  and  the  otlier  public 
buildings,  while  the  temples  and  the  private 
houses  occupied  the  \tx\&.  The  rich  plains 
north  of  the  eity.  called  Leontini  Campi.  were 
some  uf  the  must  fertile  in  Sicily,  and  produced 
abundant  crop!  of  must  excellent' wheat  Le 
outini  was  founded  by  Chalcidiaos  frum  NaxoR, 
B.C.  T3U,  only  six  years  after  the  foundation  i  f 
Naxoe  itself.  It  never  attained  much  puliticul 
importanoe  in  eonaequenea  of  its  pranmitr  to 
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fijraeiise,  to  which  it  moo  became  Bubject,  and 
whose  fortunes  it  shared.  At  a  later  time  it 
juiu«:d  the  CartbogiuioDft,  and  was,  in  ooose- 

?aeooe,  taken  and  plimdered  by  the  RomuM. 
'txlor  the  Roiiinti!^  it  sunk  into  inajgDifiOMMe. 
Gurgiiui  wus  a  uutive  of  Lcoutioi. 

Leontrs  {AeovTic)t  ooe  of  the  ten  Attio  tribes 
formed  by  Ciisthone*.  and  deriving  iU  mme 
iroin  the  hero  Leoa.    I'hL  Lkoh-J 

Laomfoif  (Asjvrtov),  an  AUmomo  hetera,  the 
dieciple  and  nii?tro?5  of  Epicurus,  wrote  a  trea- 
tise agaiusl  Theuphrafitus.  bhe  had  a  daughter, 
DanaS.  who  was  alao  ao  heteim  of  aoma  noto- 
riety. 

IjeomtIitm  (AeuvTiov),  a  town  in  Achaia,  be- 
tween Fham  and  iiilgium. 

LeOXTOPOI.IS    (Af  OVTOTToXlf,    Acul'TUV  7rf5?./f). 

1.  A  oi^  in  the  Delta  of  Egypt  south  of 
TlunvliB,  and  northwest  of  Athribia^  waa  the 

capital  of  the  Nomos  Leoutopoli and  proba- 
bly of  late  foundation,  as  no  writer  before  titrabo 
mentions  it   Its  site  ia  oncertaia — 2.  Vid.  Ni- 

CEPlmi;  1  L  M. 

Lhoi  au'ion,  t.    Simonides,  the  aon  of  X<eo- 

prepea. 

Lkos  (Aewf),  ooe  of  the  heroea  apooymi  of 
the  Athenians,  said  to  have  been  a  eon  of  Or- 

i>heii&.  Tlie  phyle  or  tribe  of  Leoutis  derived 
ts  name  from  him.  Once,  when  Athens  was 
suffering  from  famine  or  plague,  the  Delphic 
oracle  demanded  that  the  daughters  of  Leos 
should  be  aaerifieed,  and  the  father  complied 
with  the  command  of  the  oracle.  The  maidens 
were  afterward  liuuored  by  the  Athemana,  who 
ereeted  the  LeoeorUm  (from  Aeuf  and  nopat)  to 
them,  llioir  namca  WOW  Pnudthea,  Theope, 
and  Eubule. 

Laoaraima  (AmotflMyr),  an  Atfcenian  eom* 
mnnder  of  the  combined  Oroek  army  in  the 
1  tarn  tan  war.  In  the  year  after  the  death  of 
Alexander  (B.O.  82S).  he  defeated  Antipater 
near  Therniopyhe ;  Autipater  thereupon  threw 
himself  into  the  small  town  of  Lamia.  Leos 
thenea  pressed  the  8ieg;e  with  the  utmost  vigor, 
but  was  killed  by  a  blow  from  a  btooe.  llis 
loss  was  mourned  by  the  Athenians  as  a  public 
calamity.  He  was  honorad  with  a  public  burial 
in  the  Oerumiou»,  and  hia  funeral  oratioo  was 
pronounced  by  Hyperides. 

LEuTvctiloKJi  (Ae<jn<xiSj}C,  AevTvxiiriC,  He- 
tod%  I.  King  of  Sparta,  B.C.  491-469.  He 
aomroaodeil  tlx-  (iiock  fleet  in  479,  and  defeated 
the  Persians  nt  ttie  battle  uf  Mycale.  Ue  was 
afterward  sent  with  an  army  into  Thesaaly  to 
punish  those  who  bad  ."ided  with  the  Persians ; 
but)  in  consequence  of  his  accepting  the  bribes 
of  the  AleoarUa.  he  waa  brought  to  trial  on  his 
return  home,  and  went  into  exile  to  Tegea,  469, 
where  he  died.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  grand- 1 
aon,  Ardiidamns  It — S.  Orandaon  of  Archida-| 
mus  If.,  am!  sou  of  Agis  II.  There  was,  how- 
ever, some  suspicion  that  he  was,  in  realiu,  the 
fruit  of  an  intrigue  of  Akibiades  with  TuncDa, 
the  queen  of  Agis  ;  in  cousequeuce  of  which  he 
was  ejududed  from  the  throne,  mainly  through 
the  infloenee  of  Lysander,  and  his  nncle,  Agesi- 
luus  IL  was  substituted  in  his  rmtm. 

Xdwinus  iEMiLlus,  a  distinguished  patrician 
fiimily.    1.  M.,  sdile  B.C.  192 ;  prietor  191, 
with  Sicily  as  his  province ;  consul  187,  when 
he  defeated  the  Ltgurtans}  pontifez  manmna 
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180;  censor  179  with  M.  FuUius  NoUBor;  ad 
consul  a  second  time  175.  lie  was  six  timn 
chosen  by  the  censors  princeps  seualus.  aud  b< 
died  162,  full  of  years  and  honors.  Lepidus  the 
triumvir  is  calh  d  by  Cicoro  {I'hil.  xiii,  7)  Ux 


pronepo*  of  this  Lepidua ;  but  he  would  

more  probaUy  to  have  been  his  aim^ot, « 
gfreat-grcat-grandson. — 2.  M..  consul  137,  tar- 
tied  on  war  in  8paiu  against  the  Vaoeai,  bol 
unsuccessfully.  Smce  he  had  attaaiked  die  ?m 
ca?i  in  opposition  to  the  express  orders  of  tlw 
senate,  he  was  deprived  of  his  commaod,  sad 
condemned  to  pay  a  fine.  He  waa  a  ma  sf 
cducatiou  and  refined  taste.  Cicero,  who  lad 
read  his  speeches,  speaks  of  him  as  the  great«t 
ontlor  of  bb  age.  He  helped  to  ferm  the  i^le 
of  Tibt  rius  Gracchus  and  C.  Carbo,  who  irert 
accustomed  to  listen  to  him  with  great  carv- 
8.  11,  the  fisther  of  the  triumvir,  was  praetsr  fa 
Sicily  in  81,  where  he  earned  a  c'n.iracter  hj 
his  oppressions  only  second  to  that  of  Verrei 
In  the  civil  wan  between  Harius  and  SulU  he 
bclonijed  at  first  to  the  party  of  the  hitter,  but 
he  afterward  came  forward  as  a  leader  of  tie 
popular  party.  In  his  consulAhip,  78,  be  tt- 
temuted  to  rescind  the  laws  of  Sulla,  vbo  hid 
lately  died,  but  he  was  opposed  by  his  oulk-agoe 
Cutuius,  who  received  the  powerful  support  of 
Pompqr.  In  the  fbUowins  year  (77)  Lepidui 
took  up  arms  and  marched  against  Uome.  He 
was  defeated  by  Pompey  and  Calulus,  uudtx 
the  walls  of  the  city,  m  the  Campus  Mjirtius, 
and  was  obliged  to  tiikc  to  flight  Fiwliog  it 
iuipofistble  to  hold  his  ground  in  Italy,  Lepidta 
sailed  with  the  remainder  of  fail  fwees  to  Ss^ 
dinia ;  but  repulsed  evrn  in  thii^  islaud  by  the 
proprietor,  he  died  bhortlv  aftei  ward  uf  du^io 
and  sorrow,  which  is  aaia  to  have  been  ioenii> 
t'd  by  the  discovery  of  his  wife's  infidtli^/— 
4.  Mam,.  Buruamed  LnriAXva,  because  hs  1m> 
lunged  originally  to  tiie  Livia  geni,  eoond  Vl, 
belonged  to  the  aristocratical  jmrty,  uod  vu 
one  of  the  influential  perMMis  who  prersiled 
upon  SuUa  to  apare  the  ufe  of  the  youog  Juliw 
Cicsar. — 6.  Il,coraol  66,  with  L.  Volcutus  Tid- 
lus,  the  same  year  in  which  Cicero  was  praetur. 
He  belonged  to  the  aristocratical  party,  but  aa 
the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  m  49.  be  re> 
tired  t<j  his  Formitm  villa  to  watch  tlie  progre>» 
of  eveuts. — 6.  L.  .diuiwus  Pauu  s.  son  of  5a 
3,  and  brother  of  M,  Lofridus,  the  tmuuvir.  Btt 
sumajne  of  I'uulus  was  probably  given  liiin  by 
his  father,  in  honor  of  the  celebrated  iEmilius 
Paulus,  the  concjueror  of  Macedonia:  but,  since 
he  belonged  to  ttie  family  of  the  Lepidi,  and  no', 
to  that  of  the  Pauli,  he  u  inserted  iu  this  plsv>e, 
and  nut  under  Paoutbl  iEmilina  Panlos  did 
not  follow  U)e  example  of  his  father,  but  cwn- 
meuced  his  pubho  career  by  supportiug  the  sni> 
toeratieal  party.  Hia  first  publie  art  was  At 
accusation  of  Catiliue  in  63.  Ue  was  quwt*»r 
iu  Macedonia  69 ;  ndile  66 ;  prstor  6S ;  and 
consul  60,  along  with  M.  Ghmdini  IfareillDi 
Paulus  WHS  raised  to  the  consulship  on  sccouat 
of  his  being  ooe  of  the  meet  determined  so*- 
mies  of  CMar,  but  Cteaar  gained  Idm  orsr  ts 
his  side ,  by  a  bribe  of  fifteeu  hundred  taleotc, 
which  be  is  said  to  have  expeuded  on  ths  eOB* 
pletion  of  a  magnificent  basilica  whiofa  he  hi' 
commenced  iu  his  tudileship.  After  the  inurdet 
ol  Goaar  (UJ^  Paulut  joined  theacMlorial  p«r 
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tj.   He  WM  one  of  tfi*  MBrtow  ^riw  declared 

M.  Lepidus  n  public  eaemy  on  account  of  his 
hariD^  joined  Antooy ;  and.  accordingly,  when 
ttt  tnumrirat*  -wm  fonned,  his  name  wub  set 
down  first  in  tlip  pri'sorij'tion  list  h\  h'S  own 
brother.  1'he  soldiera,  howt-ver,  who  were  ap- 
ponrted  to  kill  him,  aUoved  bim  to  escape.  He 
passed  o-^er  to  Brutus  in  Asia,  nnd  after  the 
dealb  of  the  Utter  repaired  to  Miletus.  Here 
h»  NBMuned,  and  rtratad  to  m  to  RooM^  ■]• 
though  he  waa  pardoned  by  Sie  triumrirs. — 7. 
M.  JufQJva  Lmotn,  the  Tkivjctib,  brother  of 
the  iMt  Ob  tlM  Vrnhrag  oat  of  the  cifU  m 
(49).  Lipidlie,  who  was  then  proctor,  MHMd 
Cesar'*  pwtyi  wad  as  the  eoaauls  had  fled 
vilh  Bompof  Ikoiii  Italy,  Lepidui,  aa  praetor, 
▼as  the  higheit  magistrate  remaining  in  Italy. 
Danng  Cnaar's  alwence  io  Spain,  Lepidus  pre- 
MmI  at  the  oomitia  in  xrhicb  the  former  was 
■ppobted  dictator.  In  the  following  year  (48) 
he  received  the  province  of  Nearer  Spain.  On 
his  return  to  Rome  in  47,  Csesar  gnuited  him 
a  triumph,  and  made  biro  his  magister  equitum ; 
aufl  in  the  next  year  (46),  bis  colleague  in  the 
cwisulship.  In  -i-k  he  received  from  Caesar  the 
mrenuneDt  of  Narbonese  Gaul  and  Nearer 
Spain,  but  had  not  quitted  the  neit,'liV>)i  hoo<l  of 
iUmie  at  the  time  of  the  dictator's  death,  liav- 
ia^  the  conunnnd  of  an  army  near  the  city,  he 
was  abli'  to  render  M.  Autony  efficient  assist- 
aaee;  and  the  latter,  in  consequenee,  allowed 
Lqpidm  lo  be  dioaeo  poatifex  naxumii,  -whi^ 
dignity  ha  l  become  vncant  bv  Caesar's  death. 
Lqiidus  soon  afterward  repaired  to  his  provio* 
est  of  Oanl  and  Spaia  Ho  ramaioed  nootral 
in  the  struggle  between  Antony  and  the  senate ; 
boi  be  sabsequeDtlv  joiiMd  Aotaoy,  wheo  the 
ktior  fled  to  him  m  OwA  after  Ida  defeat  at 
Ibtina.  Tliid  was  in  the  end  of  May,  43 ;  and 
the  news  reached  Rome,  the  senate  pro- 
Lepidus  a  publie  eoamj.  In  the  au- 
Lepidne  and  Aotooy  eraasod  the  Alps  at 
Mm  bead  of  a  powerful  army.  Octavianus  (aft- 
erward Augustus)  joined  them ;  and  in  the 
moath  of  October  the  celebttrtiad  triumvirate  was 
formed,  by  ■wl)ioh  the  R'»man  world  was  divid- 
ed between  Octavianus,  Antony,  and  Lepidus. 
VU.  fn  129,  b  In  49  Lepidus  remained  io  Italy 
as  consul,  while  the  two  other  triumvirs  pros- 
c-cutrd  the  war  against  Brutus  aud  Uusaius. 
Ib  the  firceh  dirisioo  of  the  provinoes  after  the 
battle  ol  Philippi,  Lepidus  received  Africa, 
where  he  remamed  till  86.  In  this  year  Oc- 
taviaoaa  aommoaad  him. to  Sieily  to  assist  him 
m  the  war  against  Sextus  Ponipoy.  Lepidus 
obeyed,  but,  tired  of  being  treated  as  a  subur- 
dhata^  ho  rawlfwi  to  aiako  an  t&oii  to  aequire 
Sicily  for  himself  and  to  regain  his  lost  {xiwer. 
He  was  easily  subdued  by  Ootariaoos,  who 
ifpared  fail  UCs,  bat  doprirad  Urn  of  hia  trium- 
nratf.  his  amiy,  and  his  provinces,  and  com- 
manded that  be  should  live  at  Ciroeii,  under 
■voffianoa.  Ho  aUovod  hhn,  howovar, 
his  dignity  of  pontifez  mazimus.  He 
B.G.  18.  Augustus  soooeeded  him  as 
pootifex  mazimtis.  Lepidas  traa  f^tid  of  eaae 
sod  repose,  and  it  is  not  improbbble  that  he 
peei cased  abilities  capable  of  effeetiog  much 
than  be  ever  did. — 8.  Fauuib  JSmitivs 
of  No.  6,  with  vhom  ha  is  fre- 
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given  by  the  ancient  writers,  .^Smiliua  PmuM^ 
or  Panln^  ^'Einiliux,  ov  uEin'dius  Lepidus  Paulw, 
but  J-'atUuH  jEmiliui  Lepidut  seems  to  be  tho 
most  correct  form.  He  probably  fled  with  his 
fiither  to  Brutus,  but  ho  afterward  made  his 
peace  with  tbe  triumvirs.  He  aceompauied 
Octavianus  in  bis  campaign  against  Sex.  Pom- 
I>ey  in  Sicily  in  In  34  be  was  consul  suf- 
fectus.  In  22  he  was  censor  with  L.  Munatiua 
FlaBeni,  and  died  while  holding  this  dignity.^ 
9.  .^Emilics  Lepidus,  son  of  the  triumvir 
(No.  7)  and  Junia,  formed  a  oonspiraoy  in  80 
t»  the  purpose  of  uaaeainatii^  (Mtavnuraa  «d 
hia  return  to  Rome  after  tlie  battle  uf  Actium. 
Haseeoas,  who  had  charge  of  the  city,  became 
acquainted  with  the  plot,  seiaed  Lepidus,  and 
scut  him  to  Octavianus  in  the  Eaati  who  pat 
him  to  death.  His  fiither  was  ignorant  of  the 
conspiracy,  but  his  mother  was  privy  to  it 
Lepidna  was  married  twice:  his  fint  wife  was 
Antonia,  the  daughter  <if  tlic  triumvir,  and  his 
second  Scrvilia,  who  put  lux  end  to  her  life  by 
swallowing  burning  coals  when  tile  conspir- 
acy of  her  husband  was  discovered. — 10.  Q. 
-iEwruus  Lei'Idus,  consul  in  21  with  M.  LoUius. 
(Hi>r,  i,  20,  28.) — 11.  L.  .^luus  Paulcs, 
soil  of  No.  8  and  Cornelia,  married  Julia,  the 
graud-daughter  of  Augustus.  Vid.  Julia,  No.  6. 
Panlua  ia  tborefnro  called  the  properur  of  An* 
gust  us.  He  was  consul  A.D.  1.  with  C.  Ciesar, 
his  wife's  brother.  He  entered  into  a  coospir- 
aey  agauiat  Angtwtiu,  of  the  particulara  of 
which  wq  are  not  infirraefl— r_'.  M.  /Emilics 
Lkpious,  brother  of  the  last»  consul  AJ).  6 
with  h.  Ammtitu.  He  lived  oo  the  moat  inti- 
mate  terms  with  Augustus,  who  employed  him 
in  the  war  against  the  Dalmatians  in  A.D.  9, 
After  the  death  of  Augustus,  he  waa  also  held 
iu  high  esteem  by  Tiberius — 1.'^.  M.  ^Emjuus 
Lepidus,  ooosul  with  T.  Statilius  Taurus  in 
A.D.  11,  moat  be  carefully  distinguished  frnn 
tlie  last  In  A.D.  21  he  obtained  the  province 
of  Asia. — 14.  .^Miijus  Lepidus,  the  son  of  No. 
11  and  Julia,  the  grand-daughter  of  Augustus, 
and  consequently  the  great-grandson  of  Augus- 
tus. He  was  one  of  the  minions  of  the  Eniper- 
or  Caligula,  with  whom  he  had  the  most  shame- 
ful oonnectioa  He  nHuniad  Drusilla,  tba  Stf 
vorito  sister  of  the  emperor;  but  he  was,  uot- 
withstanding,  put  to  death  by  Cahguk,  A.D.  39. 

LxPDRii^  a  people  inhabiting  the  Alps,  in 
whose  country  Ca?9ar  places  the  sources  of  the 
Rhioe,  aud  .Pliny  the  sources  of  the  Rhone. 
They  dwelt  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  St. 
Gothurd  and  the  Simplon,  toward  the  Jyogo 
Maggior^  and  their  name  is  still  retained  in 
the  v<d  Zeweniiita.  Their  chief  town  waa  Oa- 
cela  (now  Domo  (TOssola). 

Lvaia  (Ae]r/>ea)  daughter  of  Pyrgeui^  from 
whom  the  town  of  Lepremn  b  EUa  was  aild  to 
bavo  derived  its  name.  Vid.  Lepeeum.  An- 
other tradition  derived  the  name  from  Lepreu% 
a  Sdo  of  OaoBOD,  Olaaeoo,  or  Pyi^eus,  by  Aa- 
tydamia.  He  was  a  grands^jn  of  Neptune  (Po- 
seidon), aud  a  rival  of  Hercules  both  io  hia 
strength  and  hia  powera  of  eating,  bat  ha  waa 
conquered  and  slain  by  the  ktter.  Hia  tonb 
was  believed  to  exist  in  Phigalia. 

LKFaiux  (Afirpeov,  Atirpeo^:  Aeirpednn :  now 
SirwiUi),  a  town  of  Elia  in  Tripbylia,  situated 
Ibrty  atad^  (ram  tha  aaa,  waa  said  to  have  baao 
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ted«]  in  (ite  time  of  Thcieoi  by  Wnjmu 

imn  Lemnos.    After  the   Mcsseniau  nuns  it 
VM  subdued  bj  the  £le«os  with  the  aid  of 
Sparta:  bat  H  raooTCKd  it*  indepemkiiee  in 
the  PelopoDDCsian  war,  aiid  was  assisted 
the  Spartam  aminst  Elia.  At  the  time  of  the 
Acfaiean  league  it  iraa  rabfeet  to  EUa. 
rLKPBKCS  (Aewpevf).    Vtd,  I.ei  iu:a.] 
Lkfta,       a  natire  of  Galea  ia  Campaoia, 
and  prafeetus  fabrAm  to  Ofeero  in  OQiela,  B.C. 
n,   Ue  ioioed  the  Pompeian  party  io  the  civil 
war,  and  ia  frequently  mcnticiiea  ia  Cioero'B 
lettera. 

Lkptiicb  (Awrrt'i^f).  1.  A  Syracoaao,  eoo 
of  Hermocrates,  and  bri)lhor  of  Dionysius  the 
Elder,  tyrant  of  Syracuse.  He  commanded  bis 
broUien  fleet  in  the  war  aniiost  tho  Cartha- 
ginians, B.C.  397,  but  W!i9  defeated  by  Mago 
with  great  loea.  In  890  be  waa  sent  by  DionyB- 
ina  With  a  fleet  to  the  aMiBtance  of  the  Luca- 
aiaiM  against  the  Italian  Qreeks.  Some  time 
afterward  he  gave  offence  to  the  jealous  tem- 
of  Am  t^niit  by  g^iving  one  of  Ua  daogh- 
m  marriage  to  PmlistuB,  without  any  pre- 
I  intimatioo  to  Diooyaiua^  and  oo  this  ac- 
ooont  he  waa  banMied  fnm  SynMwe,  together 
with  Philistua.  He  thereupon  retired  to  Thurii, 
but  was  anbaequeotly  reealled  by  Diooysiua  to 
Syraeme  Here  ha  waa  completely  relnatated 
in  bis  former  faror,  and  obtaintMl  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Dionystua  b  marriage.  In  388 
be  again  took  an  aetire  part  in  the  war  against 
the  Carthngitiians,  and  commanded  the  light 
wing  of  the  Syracusan  army  in  the  battle  near 
Oroninm,  in  whieb  he  was 'killed. — 2.  A  Svra- 
cunao,  who  joined  with  Galippus  io  expelling 
the  garrison  of  the  younger  Dionysius  from 
Rhegium,  851.  Soon  afterward  he  assBssin- 
ated  Galippus,  and  then  crossed  over  to  Sicily, 
where  he  made  himself  tyrant  of  ApoU'mia  ami 
Eiigyuuj.  He  was  expelled  in  common  with 
ttia  other  tyrants  by  Tnnoleon:  but  his  life 
was  spared,  and  he  was  sent  into  exile  at 
Corinth,  942. — 8.  An  Athenian,  known  only  m 
the  pvopoaer  of  a  law  taking  away  all  special 
exemptions  fn)m  the  burden  of  public  rhargcB 
{uTtXeiai  Tuv  XeiTovpytuv),  against  which  the 
eclebrated  oration  or  Demoatiienes  is  directed, 
usually  known  as  the  oration  agaiuat  Leptines. 
This  speech  was  delivered  856;  and  the  law 
Duet  MTe  been  passed  abore  a  year  before, 
SB  we  are  told  that  the  lapse  of  more  than  that 
period  had  already  exemcKted  Leptiaes  from  all 
peraonal  reaponsibffit^.  uenee  the  ellbrta  of 
Demoslhenea  were  directefl  solely  to  the  re- 
peal of  the  law,  not  tu  the  puniahtneot  of  its 
propoeer.  Hb  aiguments  were  iueeaiafal,  and 
the  law  was  repealed. — 1.  A  Syrian  Greek,  who 
asaaasinatad  with  his  own  tuuid,  at  Laodioeo, 
On.  Oetavins,  the  chief  of  the  Roman  deputies, 
who  had  been  sent  into  Syria,  162.  Demetrius 
caused  Leptioes  to  be  seized,  and  sent  as  a 
prisoner  to  Rome;  but  the  senate  refused  to 
receive  him,  being  desirooa  to  liiil'fe  lUa 
eause  of  complaint  as  a  public  fjnevanee. 

Lams  (ArTrn'f)  1.  Leftu  Magna  or  Neapo- 
Ua  AtnTi^  fteyuXri,  NeairoAif)^  a  city  on  the 
coast  of  Northern  Africa,  between  the  Syrtes, 
eaal  of  Abrutunum,  and  west  of  the  mouth  of 
tlM  litde  river  Cinvp%  waa  a  FhcBoician  col- 
ony, with  a  flourisbmir  ■mnMtee^  though  it 
4a4 


•0  haiber.    With  Abwtwa  m| 

(Ea  it  fotmed  the  African  Tripolis.   The  Ro- 
mans  made  it  a  colony :  it  was  the  birth-pissi 
of  the  Emperor  Septimina  Severaa;  and  it  eoe- 
tinued  to  flourish  till  A.D.  366,  when  it  wns  al 
moet  ruined  by  an  attack  from  a  Libyaa  tiibi 
Justinian  did  eomethhig  toward  ita  rMtwitiM 
but  the  Arabian  invasion  completed  its  deitn» 
tioo.   Ita  mine  are  still  con8iderable.~2.  Lir 
TI8  Ifakoa  or  Futa  {Aem-lc  v  fitKpd  ruios  at 
LamtaX,  usually  called  simply  Leptis,  a  Phoeoi 
cian  colony  on  the  coast  of  Byzacium,  in  Nortli^ 
era  Africa,  between  Hadrumetum  and  Thsp 
sub:  an  important  place  under  both  tiia  Ow 
thaginians  and  the  Romans. 

Lerina  (now  St,  Honorat),  an  island  off  Um 
coa^  of  Gallia  Narbonenaii^  opposite  ABfifislii 
(now  Antibrt). 

LxaNA  or  Lek.ve  {Aipvij),  a  district  in  Argo- 
lis,  not  £ar  from  Ai^oe.  in  wlneh  waa  a  nanfc 
and  a  small  river  of  the  same  name.  It  wm 
celebrated  as  the  place  where  Hercules  killed 
the  Lemean  Hydra.    Vid.  p.  357,  a. 

T>KEo  (now  St.  Marguerite),  a  small  idai 
off  the  coast  of  Gallia  Narbooeosisi 

Liaoa  (A^pof :  Afy»f\,  a  email  island,  one  «f 
the  Sporades,  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Si- 
nus lassios,  on  the  coast  of  Caria.  Its  '  '  ~ 
itmila,  who  eame  originally  from  Milctni 
a  bad  character.  Besides  a  citv  of  the  eame 
name,  it  had  io  it  a  temple  of  Diaoa  (ArtemiBi 
where  the  tranafBrmatioo  of  tlie  aistcn  of  Hsf 
en£^er  into  Ciuinea-fowls  was  said  to  have  taken 
place,  in  memory  of  which  Guioea-fowk  were 
kept  in  the  eourt  of  that  temple. 

LksbOkax  (AeetfwMi^  1.  Son  of  Potamoa 
of  Mytileoe,  a  phMosopber  and  sophist  m  As 
time  of  Augustus.  Ue  was  the  fatner  of  Pala> 
moo,  the  teacher  and  friend  of  the  Emperor  fi 
berius.  Lesbonax  wrote  several  political  ora- 
tions, of  which  two  have  come  down  to  vt, 
one  entitled  inpl  rov  iroXifun/  Koptv&iuv.  md 
the  other  irpoTpe-rrriKd^  Xoyof.  both  of  which  sre 
not  unsuccessful  imitations  of  the  Attic  orakit 
of  the  best  times.  They  are  printed  hi  the  esl* 
lections  of  the  Greek  orators  {vid  DrMosraf- 
Kcs),  aud  separately  by  Orelli,  Lipa^  lb2a— 
2.  A  Greek  grammarian,  ef  noeertam  agt^  b^ 
later  than  No.  l.tiie  author  of  an  extant  work  oo 

grammatical  figures  {irtpl  arwumv),  published 
y  Valdnnaerin  Ua  e£Ui  (iTAmBMa^ 

Lksbos  (A'c-^or:  AicCior,  Lesbto:  now  ifj^- 
time,  MeUUnU  the  largest^  and  tv  the  UMBt 
important,  of  the  aaianda  of  the  JBf^  aloaf 
the  c^)ast  of  Asia  Minor,  lay  opp>site  tn  the 
Gulf  of  Adramyttium,  off  the  ooaat  of  iUpt*^ 
the  direction  of  ita  lc^;tb  bcioff  OMthwest  and 
southeast  It  is  intersected  by  lofty  niuiuit- 
aina,  aud  indented  with  larce  liays,  the  cbisf 
of  which,  on  the  western  aide,  runs  mora  thsa 
half  way  aerosa  the  istand.  It  had  three  chief 
headlands,  Argeoum,  on  the  northeast,  Sign- 
um  on  the-  weat,  and  Malea  on  the  south.  Ill 
▼alleya  were  vtiy  fertile,  e^adaUv  in  ths 
oortMro  part,  near  Me  hymna;  and  it  pro- 
duced cum,  oil,  and  wine  renowned  iur  its  ex- 
cellenaai  la  early  times  it  was  called  by  nr 
riouB  names,  the  chief  of  which  were  iMa 
Pelasgia,  Mytanis,  and  Macaria :  the  late  Gr««k 
writers  called  it  Mytil«Mi  hem  its  chief  ei^i 
and  ihia  name  haa  been  uwinfad  to  aedam 
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Hie  m*Mt  reputed  inlMUtaiiti  were 

ins ;  the  next,  an  Ionian  colony,  ■vvlm 
mn«ud  to  have  s«Ule<l  it  in  two  ffeoeratious 
bcfcre  the  Trman  war ;  lastly,  at  iSe  time  of 

^rcat  jEohc  migration  (one  hundred  and 
ffair^  years  after  the  Trojan  war,  aooording 
to  tbe  BTthieal  ehronology),  the  ialand  -was 
eoloniaed  by  .^liana,  who  finadid  iu  it  an 
Hexapolis,  eonaistitif;;  of  the  six  cities,  Myti- 
leoe,  Methymna,  Eresus,  Pyrrha,  Antissa,  and 
Aridbe,  afterward  reduced  to  five  throogli  tlie 
destructiUn  <if  Atisho  V)v  tli*^  Mt  thymnsans. 
The  Julians  of  Leslx^s  afterward  founded 
aomeruus  settlemeote  along  the  coast  of  the 
Tri>;id  and  in  tlie  ree^ion  of  Mount  Idn,  and  at 
oDe  lime  a  great  part  of  the  Troad  eeems  tu 
have  beeo  subject  to  Lesboib  The  chief  facte 
in  the  history  of  the  island  are  connected  with 
its  principal  city,  Mytilene,  which  was  the 
MM  of  lae  stouggles  between  the  nobles  and 
the  oommouA,  in  wliioh  A  Letts  and  Pittacxs 
took  part.  At  the  time  of  the  Peloponneaiaa 
WW  Xeeboe  was  snbieet  to  Athens.  After 
vaiious  ehangcii,  it  foil  under  the  power  of 
MitbraUates,  and  passed  from  him  to  the  Ko- 
■ans.  The  istana  is  most  important  in  tiie 
early  history  of  Greece,  as  the  native  region 
of  toe  .^Uan  school  of  Wrio  poetry.  It  was 
liie  Imth-plaoe  of  the  araneian  and  poet  Tu- 
FANDsa,  of  the  lyric  poets  Alc^ub,  Safpuo, 
sad  others,  and  of  the  dithyrauibic  poet  Arion. 
Other  forms  of  literature  and  philosophy  early 
and  loog  flourished  io  it :  the  sage  ami  states- 
man PiTTACt'.-i,  the  historians  HKi.LANicrs  nud 
The<.»phaucd,  and  the  philosophers  Theophras- 
tas  and  Phaniaa,  were  all  Lesbians. 

Lf-botiiemis  {\ea6oOefitc).  a  etutnaiy  of  an- 
oojI.  date,  and  a  native  of  Lesbos. 

Lasciia  or  Leschbvs  (Aeop/f,  Ataxeuc),  one 
of  tbe  so-called  cyclic  poets,  son  of  iEschylinus, 
a  native  of  Pyrrha,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Myt- 
ins^  and  hence  called  a  Mytilencan  or  a  lies- 
hian.    He  flourished  about  B.C.  708,  and  was 


lUy  regarded  as  the  author  of  the  Little  11 
M  CUi^  ^  iXdtmuw  or  lAidf  fUMpd),  though 
this  poem  was  also  ascribed  to  various  other 
poeta.  It  consisted  of  four  books,  and  was  io- 
tMdtd  as  a  supplement  to  tbe  Homerie  lUad. 
ftfdated  the  t  v..ut3  after  the  death  of  Hector, 
flbe  fite  of  Ajax,  the  exploits  of  Fhiloctetea, 
HeoptolemoB,  and  Ulysses,  and  tin  final  cap- 
ture and  destruction  of  Troy,  which  part  of  the 
poem  was  called  The  deairueiicn  of  Troy  (  iX- 
Hw  nipoti).  There  was  no  unity  m  the  poem, 
caeept  that  of  historioal  and  dirooologiaal  suo- 
eesvioD.  Hence  Aristole  remarks  that  tbe  little 
Ilind  fumiiihed  materials  fur  eight  tragedies, 
while  only  oue  conid  be  baaed  upon  tba  jOttad  or 
OdvMey  of  Homer. 

fLiasa  (Af/CTffa :  ruins  at  Lycurio),  a  village 
ef  Argolis,  eastward  from  Art;os,  chi  the  west- 
ern confines  of  tlie  territory  of  I-pidauruB,  and 
St  the  base  of  Mount  Arachnoius :  it  coutumed 
A  temple  of  Minerva  (Athemi).] 

[Lktandeos,  a  small  island  of  the  ^Ei^oan  Sea, 
classed  among  the  Cyclades,  lying  near  Gyarus.] 
liRB^oa  (AifAsiOf).   1.  A  river  of  Ionia,  io 
^ia  Minor,  flowing  south  past  Ma^uesia  iuto 
tbe  Meander. — 2.  A  river  in  the  south  of  Crete, 
It  GoHyna^IL  FidL  LanwK, 
;(  ^\  Vbm  penwiiflnation  of  oUivioo^ 


r  eaDed  by  Hesiod  a  daughter  of  Bria  A  nrer 

in  the  lower  world  was  likewise  called  Laltek 
The  sottls  of  the  departed  drank  of  this  river, 
and  tbnt  limt  all  they  had  said  or  done  in 
the  upper  wond ;  [and,  according  to  Virgil  (-dSk, 
vl,  713).  the  souis  destined  by  the  Fates  to  in 
habit  new  bodies  on  earth  aiso  drank  of  its 
waters,  to  remoTa  the  ranembranee  of  the  jf^a 
of  Elysium.] 

Lkths,  a  river  in  Spain.  Vid.  Lim.«a, 
Lftto  (Ai7r(j),  called  LatOma  by  the  liomana, 
is  described  by  Hesiod  as  a  daughter  of  the 
Titan  Coius  and  Phc&be,  a  sister  of  Asteria,  and 
tbe  mother  of  Apollo  and  Diana  (Artemis)  by 
Jupiter  (Zeus),  to  whom  she  was  married  be- 
fore Juno  (Hera).  Homer  likewise  calls  her 
the  mother  of  Afwllo  nod  Diana  (Artemis)  by 
Jupiter  (Zeus) ;  he  menlions  her  in  the  etory 
of  Niobe,  who  paid  so  dearly  fur  her  conduct 
toward  Latona  (Leto)  {vid.  I^on),  and  be  alao 
describes  her  as  the  friend  of  the  Trojans  it>  tlia 
war  with  the  Greeks.  In  later  wnters  these 
elements  of  her  story  are  Tarionaly  embeUisb- 
ed,  for  (Ik'V  do  not  describe  bar  aa  the  lawful 
wife  of  Jupiter  (Zeus),  but  merely  as  his  mis- 
tress, who  was  perseeoted  by  Juno  ^Hera)  during 
her  pregnancy.  All  the  world  being  afraid  of 
receiving  Latona  (Leto)  on  account  of  Jono 
(HeraX  she  wandered  about  till  she  came  to 
Delos,  which  was  then  a  floating  island,  and 
bore  the  name  of  Asteria  or  Ortygia.  Svhen 
Latona  (Leto)  arrived  there,  Jupiter  (Zeus)  fas- 
tened it  by  adamantine  chiint  to  the  Dottom  of 
the  sea,  that  it  might  be  a  seeure  resting  plaee 
for  his  beloved,  and  here  she  gave  birth  to  Apollo 
and  Diana  (Artemis).  The  trniiitioo  is  also  re- 
lated with  various  other  modificntions.  Some 
said  that  Jupiter  (Zeus)  changed  Latoua  (Leto) 
into  a  quail  {bpTv\),  and  that  in  this  state  sha 
arrived  iu  the  floating  islaud,  which  was  hence 
called  Ortygia.  Others  related  that  Jupiter 
(2>us)  was  enamored  with  Asteria,  but  that  abc^ 
being  metiiJnorphosed  into  a  biixl,  flew  across 
the  sea ;  that  she  was  then  chaosed  iuto  a  ruck, 
which  ibr  a  Imw  time  lay  under  tiie  anrfieo 
of  the  sea;  ana  that  this  rock  arose  from  the 
waters  and  received  Latona  (Leto)  when  she 
was  porsned  by  Python.  Latona  (Leto)  waa 
generally  worshipped  only  in  conjunction  with 
her  children.  DeJos  was  the  chief  seat  of  her 
worship.  Va.  AvocLo.  It  b  probable  that  tha 
naiue  of  Leto  belongs  to  the  same  cIhab  of  worda 
as  the  Oreek  P.^;^  and  the  Latin  lotto.  Lelo 
would  tbelirefbre  signify  "  the  obscure'*  or  *  eoo- 
cealed,"  not  as  a  physical  power,  but  as  a  di- 
vinity yet  quiescent  and  invisible,  from  whom 
issued  the  visible  divinity  with  all  bis  splendor 
end  briliiancv.  Thb  Tiew  is  supported  by  the 
account  of  her  genealogy  given  by  H^isiod 
From  their  mother  Apollo  is  frequently  called 
Leto'itu  or  Latoiu*^  and  ArtaaqU  (iKaan)  LtMa, 

LetoU,  LatoU,  or  JLato'e. 

LcucA  {tH  AtvKu),  town  at  the  extremity  of 
the  lapygian  promontory  in  Calabria,  wttb  • 
fetid  fountain,  under  which  the  j^iants  who  were 
vanquished  by  Hercules  are  said  to  have  been 
buried.  TbaprosMBteiy  ia  still  aalltd  Ok^di 

Leuea, 

Lkuoadu.    Vid  LxuoAal 
iMOOMt  Lamu  (Aetetu,  Acmcii;  now  Lifl^u 
small  town  on  tbe  aoaat  of  Ionia,  iu  Asia  IfiMr 
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near  Pbocaa,  built  by  the  Persian  general  Ta- ' 
iiuM  in  B.C.  352,  aud  remarkable  as  the  Bceae 
of  the  battle  between  the  cuuaul  LiciniuB  Cras- 
MM  and  Ariatooicua  in  131.  | 
Leccas  or  Lki-cadIa  [Arf/ca'c  An^xadta  :  An-- 
Kd6to(:  uow  iSanla  Mauraj,  au  island  in  the 
loDian  Sea,  off  the  western  coast  of  Acamania, 
about  twenty  miles  in  length,  and  from  five  to  i 
eight  miles  iu  breadth.   It  has  derived  its  name 
from  the  Bumeroot  ealeareous  hills  which  cover 
its  surface.    It  was  originally  united  to  the 
main  land  at  its  northeastern  extremity  by  a 
narrow  iathmae.  Homer  speaks  of  it  as  a  )>«□• 
mauLi  and  mentions  its  well-fortified  town  ^.V'e- 
rictu  ^^imuMs).   It  was  at  that  time  inhabited 
by  the  TBlebiMDB  and  Ldegea.  Siibeeqnontly 
the  Corintliiaiia  under  Cypselus,  between  BLOL 
665  aud  625,  founded  a  new  town,  called  LtU" 
«8«,  in  the  northeaat  of  the  eoontiy,  near  tiie 
ihthiuus,  iu  which  they  settled  ouc  thouiiaud  of 
their  citiaent,  and  to  which  they  removed  the 
iahaliiUuta  of  Nerieua.  whioh  1^  a  Uttie  to  tbe 
vcat  of  the  uow  town.    The  Corinthians  also 
cut  a  canal  through  the  isthmus,  and  thus  oon* 
verted  tbe  peuiosuia  into  an  island.   This  canal 
was  afterwai'd  filled  up  by  deposits  of  sand;  and 
in  the  Pelo]x>nuestan  war  it  was  no  longer  avail- 
able, for  ships,  which  duriug  that  period  were 
OODTcyed  scross  the  isthmus  on  more  than  oue 
occasion  (Thuc,  iii^  81  ;  iv.,  8).    The  cunul  was 
opcued  iigutu  by  tbe  llouiaus.    At  preseut  tbu 
cbanuel  is  dry  in  some  parts,  and  has  from  three 
to  four  feet  of  water  m  others.    The  town  of 
Leucud  was  a  place  of  importance,  aud  during  I 
the  war  betw^ien  Philip  and  the  Romana  was  at  | 
the  hnad  of  the  Auaruauiau  league,  and  tbe 
place  where  the  mcetn^s  of  tbe  league  were 
held.   It  was,  in  aooiMaeooa,  taken  and  plun- 
dered by  the  Romans,  B.C.  197.    The  remains 
of  this  town  are  still  to  be  seea    The  other 
towna  in  the  island  were  JBdhmimmm  {'EXX6/ie- 
vov)  on  the  southeastern  coast,  and  Phara  («tapu) 
on  the  southwestern  coast.    At  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  island,  opposite  Cephallenia,  was 
the  celebrated  promoutory,  variously  called  Leu- 
uUf  MeucdUUt  MeuciUet,  or  Itcuodte  (uow  Cape 
Ihteato)t  on  whidi  was  a  temple  of  Apollo,  who 
heuce  bad  the  surname  of  Leucadius.    At  the 
annual  festival  of  the  god  it  was  the  custom  to 
east  down  a  criminal  from  this  promontory  into 
the  sea  :  to  break  his  fall,  binls  of  all  kinds  wara 
attached  to  him,  aitd  if  he  reached  the  sea  un- 
injured, boats  were  ready  to  pick  him  up.  This 
•ppaaia  to  have  been  an  expiatory  rite  ;  and  it 

?;ave  rise  to  the  well  known  story  that  lovers 
eaped  from  this  rock  iu  order  to  seek  relief 
from  the  pao^  of  love.  Thus  Sappho  is  said 
to  have  leaped  down  from  this  rock  when  in 
love  with  Phaoo;  but  this  well  kuowu  story 
ranlsbes  at  tha  fint  approach  of  criticism. 
fLKDOiASIA  (AevKoaia).  Vid.  Leucosia.] 
(LsDOATaa  (now  Akrita),  also  called  Ackitas, 
a  promontory  of  Bithynia,  west  of  Nioomedia.] 

Lecce  {AcvKtj).  1.  An  island  in  the  Euxiuc 
Sea,  near  the  mouth  of  the  fiorrsthenes,  sacred 
to  Achilles.  FiidL  '^"^fam  Dboiim^[2.  A 
small  island  od  the  eastern  ooastnf  Ctarti^  aouth 
of  the  Promontory  ltanom.1 

AflXB  Ucswl 'A«r| :  MW  At  Osofvt^^ 
*  roadstead  «f  ThnM^  «q  Um  Fny 


a  town 
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[Lkcce  Come  (Arvx^  Ku/ot)^  ft  fortified  piiail 
in  the  north  of  Arabia  Felix,  on  the  Arabical 
Sinus,  whidi  serred  as  a  depdt  for  goods  Mot 
to  Petra  and  Northern  Arabia.] 

Lelci,  a  people  in  the  southeast  of  Oallis  B«]- 
gieu,  tiouth  of  the  Mediomatrici,  betweeu  Um 
Matrona  and  Mosella.    Thdr  ohiaf  tsvi 
Tullum  (now  Toull 

Lklci  Mo.MEii,  called  by  the  Romsos  Albt 
Moutes,  a  range  of  mooBtahM  in  tha  mtk  4 
Crete.    Vid.  Albi  Mo.ntks. 

Leucii*1'K    Vid.  Alcatbok. 

LEOCirPiDBS  {AevKimrii^),  L  e^  Phmbt  tut 
Uilalra,  the  daughters  of  Leucippus.  TIi-'t 
were  priestesses  of  Minerva  (Athena)  sod  Di- 
ana ( Artamis),  and  betrothed  to  Idas  and 
ceus,  the  soua  of  Aphareus  ;  but  Castor  and 
Pollux,  bett^  charmed  with  their  beauty,  csr 
lied  tiMm  off  and  married  them. 

Lkccippus  [\tLKi~rror).  1.  Son  of  (EDomaul 
for  detailk  vid,  DarHxa. — 2.  Son  of  Pericres 
and  Goivo|mone^  brother  of  Aphareos,  sod  prioee 
of  the  Messenians,  was  one  of  the  Calvdoiii.Ao 
hunters.  By  his  wife  Philodice  he  had  tiro 
daughters,  Phoebe  and  Hilaira,  usually  eslled 
Lkogippii)K8. — 3.  A  Grecian  philosopher,  tbe 
founder  u{  the  atomic  theonr  of  the  uocieot 
nhilosuphy,  which  was  more  udly  devdoped  bj 
Deniocritus.  Where  and  when  he  wss  bon 
wo  have  uo  data  f  r  dooidin£^.  Miletus,  Ablera. 
and  Elea  have  becu  assigued  as  his  birth-place; 
the  first,  aj^Mirently,  for  no  other  reason  thto 
that  it  was  the  birth-place  of  several  natural 
philosophers;  the  second,  because  Democritut 
came  from  that  town;  the  third,  because  be 
was  looked  upon  as  a  disciple  of  tbe  Elcatic 
school  The  period  when  be  lived  is  equailj 
uncertain.  He  ia  called  the  taaaher  of  Oobm- 
ritus,  the  disciple  of  Parmenides,  or  aceordii^ 
to  other  accounts,  of  Zeno,  of  Melissus,  nav. 
eren  of  Pythagoraa  With  rcfard  to  fab  pbilu- 
sophical  system  it  is  impospiblo  to  spfak  with 
oertain^,  since  the  writers  who  meuUoQ  bisi 
eiliier  mentioo  htm  in  eonjuietion  tritii  DaBoe> 
ritua,  or  attribute  to  him  doctr  in-  =  which  are  m 
like  manner  attributed  to  Democritus.  Fid  Dfr 
Mooamm. 

LnjooN  (AdNKw).  1.  Son  of  Neptune  (Posei- 
don) or  Atbamas  and  Themisto,  end  father  of 
Erythrus  and  Evippe. — 2.  A  powerful  king  of 
Bosporus,  who  reigned  B.C.  393-353.  He  wsi 
in  close  alliance  with  the  Athenians,  whom  hs 
suppUed  with  com  in  great  abundance,  aad 
who,  in  ratnm  for  his  services,  admitted  Um 
and  his  som  to  the  citizenship  t>f  Athens. — t 
An  Atiieoian  i>oct,  uf  the  old  comedy,  a  coo- 
tampcffiaty  and  rival  of  Aristophaoes.  [A  frs|- 
meat  preserved  in  Uesychius  is  given  in  Msr- 
neke's  (hmic  Grctc.  Fragm^  vol  i.,  a  42SJ. 

Lanodaiim  (lLtvK6mm\  a  plaea  m  the  idnl 
of  Chios.    (Thuc,  viii,  24.) 

Lxuodada  (AevKOfoiy),  daughter  of  ^linyss. 
osnally  eallad  Leuoippe.    VUL  Auutbok. 

LEucorKTBA  {.KtvKQireTpa :  now  Capr  df^ 
Armi),  a  promoutory  in  the  southwest  uf  firut- 
tinm,  on  the  SieiUan  Straits,  and  a  frvvilii 
south  of  Rhegium,  to  whose  territory  it  behM|^ 
ed.  It  was  regarded  by  the  ancient  writsn  M 
the  termination  of  the  ApemiDes,  and  if  diM 
its  name  from  the  white  color  of  its 

LsoooriiaTint.    FidL  LairooraaTa. 
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(AevKS^c).  1.  A  city  of  Oftria, 
ID  the  plain  of  the  Moaoder,  doee  to  a  curious 
iake  or  warm  water,  and  having  a  renowned 
trmple  of  Diana  (Artemis)  Leuoopbryne.—- 2.  A 
mrae  given  to  ih»  idud  of  Tmuim,  froBH  its 
white  cfiflTs. 

LnxMl^iA  oi  LtccASiA  (uow  Piana),  a  amall 
iilaod  in  the  south  of  the  Gulf  of  Psstum,  off 
the  coast  f'f  Lucania,  and  opposite  the  Prom<>n- 
Ujty  Po?idiunj,  said  to  nave  beeu  called  after 
,  one  of  the  Siram. 

Lxccil^i'ai  {KtVK6<Tvpoi,  i.  o.,  WJiiie  Si/riaiu), 
waa  a  some  earlv  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  the 
MwWtMito  of  ()appadoda,  wlio  ««ro  of  the 
Syrian  race,  in  c>  ntindiatinction  to  the  Syrian 
knbea  of  a  darker  color  beyood  the  Taurus. 
Afterwrnrd,  -wImo  Cappadooea 
con.mnn  name  for  the  pti  ple  of  Southern  Cap- 
padocia,  the  word  Leucosvri  waa  applied  ape* 
cttealhf  to  the  people  in  ue  nortli  or  the  eemh 
try  (auorwanl  !'•  ntus)  cii  the  coast  of  the  Eux- 
ioc,  beiweta  the  rivers  Halys  and  Iris :  those 
an  tbo  Wlnto  Syriana  of  Xenophoa  {Anab^  \\ 
6).  After  the  Macedonian  eooquMt  tiw  nwne 
appears  to  have  fallen  into  disuse. 

LnjcdTBiA  (Atvaotfia),  a  marine  goddass,  was 
previously  loo^  liM  wih  of  AthiHUM.  For  de- 
|ail!«.  virl.  ArnAVAg. 

Leixxttuoe,  daughtor  of  the  Babylonian  king 
Ordiamaa  ood  Eo^mome,  waa  beloved  by  Apol- 
lo. Her  amonr  was  betrayed  by  the  jealous 
CljUa  to  her  fiither,  who  buried  her  alive ; 
vtMraopoo  Apollo  metamorphosed  hiT  ioto  an 
incense  shrub.  Leucothoo  is  in  mndo  Viitera 
Mily  another  form  for  Leucothea. 

IdBVonu  (rd  eArrpa :  now  Zefkm  or  Lefkra). 
I.  A  small  totrn  in  Ikeotia,  on  the  road  from 
PlatJBSB  to  Tbespio!,  memorable  for  the  victory 
vbidi  Spomiooedaa  aod  tbo  Thobnt  hero  gain- 
ed over  Cl«  onibrotu8  and  tbo  8patHI%  &C. 
I71^[2.  F»<i  Ltoctkum.] 

Lnvmw  (Aeftrrpov>  1.  Or  LnoimA  (now 
IyJlro\  a  town  in  Messenia,  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Messenian  Gulf,  betweoD  Cardamyla  and 
Thalama,  on  the  small  riTer  Paminiir  Hio 
Spntans  and  Messcnians  disputed  fur  the  pos- 
MMoo  of  it — 2.  A  small  town  io  Adiaia,  de- 
peodent  on  Rhypaj. 

[Ljrccc8(Ac&roc)  a  companion  of  Ulynu  in 
the  Trojan  war.  slain  by  Autiphus,] 

[LiccvAMAs  {XevKvavia^),  a  small  river  of 
Elift,  that  flows  from  Mount  Pholo^  and  emp- 
ties into  the  Alnhr  us.    On  its  bunks  waa  a  tem- 
ple of  Bacchus  (Diouvbus)  Leucyanitea.J 

Loorfi  or  Lkxobii,  a  people  in  Gallia  Lng- 
dODCnda^OO  the  Ocean,  ^vt?f'^  of  moutli  of 
ftt  ScqaaDA.  llicir  capital  was  Noviomagus 
(now  iMtm). 

LiBA  (7  M6a),  a  city  of  ItaopotMBta,  betnroen 
5iiibia  and  the  T^ria. 

LnaiilDB  {hMvtnty,  %  dialiBgiiiibed  QrttA 
V'phis^  and  till  torioian,  was  bom  at  Antioch, ! 
on  the  Oroutes,  about  AJ).  814.  Ue  studied  at  | 
Atticoi,  wboro  bo  bnblbod  as  ardent  lovo  for| 
flie  great  classical  ■writers  of  Greece;  and  he 
afterward  set  up  a  privato  school  of  rhetoric  at  j 
OoDttantinopIc,  wUai  was  attei^ed  by  so  large  j 
a  nuu.btr  of  pupils  that  the  classes  of  the  pub-  < 
ho  proferfiors  were  completely  deserted.  The  ! 
Irtter,  io  revenge,  cbarsed  Libamua  with  being  , 
ft  iMKlfian,  iDd  ofalMMd  Ub  aqpaUoo  ftomj 


Constantinople  about  346.  He  then  weift  to 
Nicomedia,  vbcn  he  Uught  with  aqiml  Mieccss, 

but  also  drew  upon  himself  \n  equal  degree  of 
malice  from  his  oppjui-nta.    After  a  stay  of  five 
years  at  Nicomedia,  he  was  recalled  to  Con- 
stantinople.   Eventually  he  took  up  his  abode 
at  AuLioch,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  life.    Here  he  recdved  the  gniatiat  marks 
of  favor  from  the  Emperor  Julian.  f?62.    In  the 
reign  of  Y^alens  he  waa  at  first  persecuted,  but 
he  afterward  aaeeccdod  in  wmniDg  the  favor  of 
that  monarch  al?o.    Tlje  Emperor  Tlieodosius 
likewise  showed  him  marka  of  respect,  but  hia 
enjoymaot  of  life  waa  dntorbed  by  m  boaltb,  bj 
misfortunes  in  his  family,  and  more  especially 
by  the  disputea  io  which  he  was  incessantly  in- 
▼olTod,  partly  with  riral  aophists,  and  partly 
with  the  prefects.    It  can  mit,  however,  be  de- 
nied, that  he  himself  was  as  much  to  blame  aa 
hia  opponents,  ftr  ho  appeara  to  have  provoked 
them  Dy  his  (}iltmlona  disposition,  and  by  the 
pride  and  vanity  which  every  where  appear  in 
nis  orations,  and  which  led  him  to  interfere  in 
political  questions  which  it  would  have  been 
wiser  to  have  left  alone.    He  was  the  teacher 
of  St  Basil  and  Chrysostom,  with  whom  he  al- 
ways kept  up  a  friemlly  connectioii.  The  year 
of  his  death  is  unccrlam,  but  from  one  of  his 
epistles  it  is  evident  that  he  was  alive  in  391, 
and  it  is  probable  that  he  died  a  few  years  after, 
in  the  reign  of  Arcadiud.    The  extant  works  of 
Libanius  are,  1.  Models  for  rhetorical  exerciaea 
(n/ooyv^aa;^i^v»  iropodery/umi).    2.  Oratkma 
(Aoyoi),  sixty- seven  in  number.    8.  Declama- 
tions (MeA^roi),  t.     orations  on  fictitious  sub- 
jects, and  dotmptM)m<riF  tmiow  lilnds,  fifty  in 
number.   4.  A  life  of  Demosthenes,  and  argu- 
menta  to  the  spoedica  of  the  same  orator.  6. 
Lottan  CBmorojUQ,  of  wbidi  a  very  large  num> 
ber  is  still  extant    ^lany  of  these  lettei-s  are 
extremely  intoreating,  being  addressed  to  tho 
moat  amincot  men  of  Ida  Hmo,  fitcfa  aa  tbo  Em- 
peror Julian,  Atliauasius,  Basil,  Gregory  of  Nvs- 
•a,  Chrysoatom,  and  others.    The  style  of  li- 
buina  b  mparior  to  thnt  of  tbo  othor  rbetori> 
cians  of  the  fourth  century.    He  tot»k  the  best 
oratura  of  the  classic  age  as  his  models,  and  we 
can  often  see  in  him  the  disciple  and  happy  imi- 
tator of  Demosthenes  ;  but  he  it  oot  alwaya 
able  to  rise  above  the  spirit  of  his  age,  and  we 
rarelv  find  m  him  that  natural  simplicity  which 
constitutes  the  great  charm  of  the  b««t  Attio 
orators.    His  diction  is  a  curious  mixture  of 
the  pure  old  Attic  with  what  may  be  termed 
modem.   Moreover,  it  is  ovidnit  that,  Uke  all 
other  rhetoricians,  he  is  more  concerned  about 
tlie  form  than  the  substance.    As  far  as  the 
history  of  his  age  is  ooncemed,  soma  of  bis  ora* 
tiona,  and  still  more  \m  epistles,  are  of  great 
value,  such  as  t^e  oration  in  which  he  relates 
lAo  OTonta  of  hia  own  life,  the  eulogiea  on  Coq> 
stantius  and  Coostans,  the  orations  on  JuUao, 
several  orations  describing  the  condition  of  Aa^  * 
tioeh,  and  thoao  wfaidi  lio  wroto  against  hia  pto> 
fcssional  and  political  opponents.   There  is  no 
oompleto  edition  of  all  the  works  of  Libaoiua. 
TIm  Mtt  editioQ  of  the  orationa  and  doeUHDlr 
tions  is  by  Reiske.  Altenburg.  1791-97,  4  v^ 
8vo,  and  the  best  edition  of  the  epiatlea  ia  bj 
Wolf;  Amaterdam,  17S8.  Ad. 
Uaimn  (A  A{6awof,  rd  AKat  '  i  :  HokLib* 
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AIJUD,  L  the  WMte  Mountain :  now  JtM  Lib- 
turn),  a  lolly  and  stce;)  mountain  range  on  the 
OODDDCS  of  Syria  nud  Palestine,  dividing  Phoe 
Dio«  from  Ccele  Syria.  It  extends  fr^m  above 
Sidon,  about  latitude  83^"  north,  in  a  direction 
north-nortbeast  as  far  as  about  latitude  34 1", 
ltd  highest  Bummit«  are  covered  u'ith  perpetual 
•now ;  its  sides  were  in  ancient  timea  olotbed 
■with  forests  of  cedars,  of  which  only  scattered 
trees  uow  remain,  and  on  its  lower  slopes  grow 
yfion,  figs,  mulberries,  and  other  fruits :  its 
wines  were  highly  celebrated  in  ancient  times. 
It  is  ooDsiderably  lower  than  the  opposite  range 
of  AmtUBAmM.  lb  tiie  Smptores  the  word 
Lebanon  is  used  for  both  ranges,  and  f<'r  either 
of  them;  but  io  claaaioal  authors  the  names 
libaouB  and  AntiKbaoot  are  dktiiMtiTa  tenua. 
being  applied  to  flia  WMtam  aod  Miteni  taogM 
respectively. 

LiaaBWA  or  LnKvmm,  a  town  of  Uguria,  on 
ttts  Via  Aurelia,  northwest  of  Genua. 

LiBBnfHA,  JiUBKMTiNA,  LuBENTLA,  a  sunuune 
of  Veous  amobg  the  Bomaos,  by  whieh  she  is 
described  as  tho  goddcis  of  MaRMU  plaaaora  (dea 
imdini$). 

LfBOi,  or  LiBEK  Patke,  a  name  frequently 
^ven  by  the  R/)niao  poati  to  the  Om^  Bacchus 
or  Dionysus,  who  was  accordiugly  regarded  as 
identical  with  the  Italian  Liber.  But  the  ^od 
LiBKa  and  the  goddasi  LnaaA  were  ancient 
Italian  iliviiiitifs.  presiding  over  the  cultivation 
of  tlie  viue  and  the  fertility  of  the  fields.  Hence 
fhej  were  worshipped  eren  io  early  times  in 
ooojuoction  with  Ceres.  A  tetnple  to  these 
three  divinities  was  vowed  by  the  dictator  A. 
Poetuniius  in  B.C.  496,  aod  was  built  near  the 
Circus  Flaniinius;  it  was  afterward  restored 
by  Augustus,  and  dedicated  by  Tiberius.  The 
name  Liber  is  probaUj  aooiMetad  willi  Utmtn, 
Heuce  Sen  ecu  says,  Ztfrw  dictut  est  quia  liberat 
tervitio  curarum  animi  ;  while  otJiers,  who  were 
•▼ideody  tfaidking  of  tba  Oraak  Baedraa,  9omA 
in  fho  nnme  an  allusion  to  licentious  drinking 
ami  speakine.  Poets  usually  called  him  Libtr 
Paitr,  tlio  lattar  word  baiog  Tory  eommoiily 
added  by  the  Italians  to  the  names  of  gotU. 
The  female  Iib«ra  was  identified  by  the  Ro- 
nam  witii  Om  or  PhMerpina,  ttw  daiwfatar  of 
Demeter  (Ceres);  whence  Cieero  earn  Liber 
and  Libera  children  of  Go^;  wbareas  Ovid 
oalls  Ariadne  Libera.  The  fIntiTal  of  the  Libe- 
ralta  was  celebrated  by  tha  Romans  ara^  jear 
OO  the  17  th  of  March. 

LnaaA.    Vid.  Luxa. 

eiff^f*-—    FidL  Airrosmtvs  Libebau&] 
asBTAB,  the  persofiificalion  of  Liberty,  was 
wvrsbipped  at  Rome  jis  a  divinity.   A  temple 
was  erected  to  her  on  the  ATaaUae  by  Tib. 
Sempronius  Orncchus.    Auother  was  built  by 
Olodius  on  tl>e  spot  where  Ci(^ro's  bouse  had 
stood.   A  third  was  erected  after  Oiart  vio> 
tones  io  Spain.    From  these  temples  we  must 
distingaish  the  Atrium  Libertatis,  which  was  in 
the  north  of  the  forum,  toward  tba  QtririnaLl 
This  buihling,  under  the  republic,  served  as  an 
offiee  of  the  cemors,  and  also  contained  tables 
viih  Itiwa  iBMribad  itpoii  them.  It  waa  rebuilt  < 
hj  Asioios  Pollio,  and  then  became  the  reposi- 
tory of  the  first  public  library  at  Home.  Liber-  i 
tai  u usually  represaotad  hi  worln  of  art  aa a! 
vUh  the  pilaoik  tha  ajmbol  of  lib«rtr,l 
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or  a  wreath  of  laurel.  Sometimes  she  appean 
holding  the  Phrygian  cap  in  bar  band. 

LlBETHRinra.      Vid.  LiBCTHRrM. 

LiBETUEiusMoNS  {t6  Aifj/jUpwi'  upo^),  amooDl 
ain  in  Boeotia,  a  bnoeb  of  Mount  H^eoo.  hhf 
stadia  from  Coronea,  pyossessing  a  grotto  of  ^ 
Libetbnun  nymphs,  adorned  with  their  ttahiM^ 
and  twolbnotaius  Libfthria*  and  Pttra. 

LiBETHRUM  {\ri^6fHn-,  Tu  AetfhjBpa,  rH  Af^jj 
dpa),  an  ancient  Thracian  Uiwn  in  Pieria  in  Utt 
edooia,  on  the  slope  of  Olympus,  and  soodnral 
of  Dium,  where  Orpheus  is  .«aid  to  h.ivc  liv^ 
This  town  and  the  surrounding  country  vets 
sacred  to  tho  Mnsca,  who  wera  hooes  siDil 
lAblthT'ldes  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  woniuB 
of  the  Muses  under  this  nama  was  tran«£HiM 
ftom  this  place  to  BoBolia. 

[L1BI.SSOX13  TuRRis  [Sl^'lcguvo^  rri'p-^or).  a  ^itr 

OD  tba  northern  ooast  of  Sardinia,  and,  accordiD| 
to  PKbt,  tha  only  Ronan  colony  in  the  IiIhm: 

probably  the  usual  landing  place  for  ships  com- 
ing from  Corsica.  Its  ruins  are  now  seen  00  s 
height  near  a  harbor  which  still  bears  the  ism 
forto  Torrtt.] 

LiarrlxA,  an  ancient  Italian  divinity,  irbo  wai 
identified  by  the  later  Romans  sometimes  witk 
Persephone  (Proserpina),  00  account  of  her  e«> 
nection  with  the  dead  and  their  hiii  inl.  andeoos- 
times  with  Aphrodite  (V  euus).    The  littler  was 

ErobaUy  tba  aansaqnence  of  etymological  speea- 
itious  on  the  name  of  Libit ioa,  which  people 
connected  with  libido.  Her  temple  at  Rome 
was  a  repodituty  of  every  thing  necessary  iv 
burials,  and  persona  might  there  either  buy  or 
hire  those  thmgs.  Hence  a  persoo  uudertakiaf 
the  burial  of  a  persoo  (an  undertaker)  was  «t& 
ed  libitinarius,  and  his  businesa  tibitina ;  heucf 
the  expressions  lUntiHtan  exeretn  or  /aetre,  sad 

IfUlilM /Wttat  4MIS  SH^Mltel;  1 

not  all  be  buried.  It  is  related  that  King  Ser 
vius  Tollius,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  aombff 
of  daalH  ardanad  that  for  avery  pfnem  vhs 

died,  a  piece  of  money  should  bo  vJopositcd  in 
the  temple  of  Libitinia.  Owing  to  this  ocnoeo- 
tioD  of  LiUtiDa  with  tb*  daad,  Bomaa  posli 
frequently  employ  hir  nama  in  tha  mm  of 
death  itsel£ 

LiBO,  Soataoidfcs,  a  plebeian  iamify.  I.  L, 
tribune  of  the  plebs,  B.O.  149,  accused  Ser. 
Sulpieios  Oalba  on  account  of  the  outra^ 
which  he  had  committed  agairut  the  Luuta- 
uiiuis.  Vid,  OaUA,  No.  6.  It  was  perhaps  this 
Libo  who  consecrated  the  Puteal  Scribonianum 
or  Puieal  lAbotUs,  of  which  we  so  frequently 
read  in  ancient  writers.  Hm  Futeal  wu  M 
inclosed  place  in  the  forum,  near  the  Arcui 
Fabiaous,  and  was  so  called  from  its  being  oneo 
atthatop^likaapatealorweU.  ItanMinuil 
there  was  only  one  such  puteal  at  Rome,  and 
not  two,  as  is  generally  beUeved.  It  was  dedi 
oated  in  yery  ancient  times  either  on  accomt 
of  the  whetstone  of  the  augur  Xavius  (conip 
Li  v.,  i.,  36),  or  because  the  spot  had  been  struck 
by  ligl^ine;  it  was  subsequently  repaired  aod 
re-dedicated  by  Libo,  who  erected  in  its  neigh- 
borhood a  tribunal  for  the  prieUir,  in  coose 
quenoa  of  whiiih  the  plaoa  was  frequented  \n 
persons  who  had  lawsuits,  such  ixs  moDev  lead' 
ers  and  the  like.  (Comp.  Uor,  Hoi,  ti.,6,36; 
£pi$t^  L,  19, 8.)— 2.  L,  Oa  frth«^<]a«  «f  fin. 
Poapqr,  tba  MB  of  Baopfy  tha  Ontk  OaAi 
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WdiUByMitol  tU  flhflwAr  io49]M  naturaUj; 
tided  with  Pompey,  and  was  ititriKstod  with  the 
command  of  Etruruu   Shortly  afterward  he  ac- 
«umpaztt#d  Pompej  to  6re«ee,  and       ttotiyely  | 

eaga^^ed  in  the  war  that  ensued.  On  the  death  [ 
of  Biboloi  (48)  ho  had  tha  chief  command  of 
tht  Pompcua  UmL  In  tlie  dvfl  wan  wlndi 
iullowed  CsBftar's  death,  he  followed  the  fortunes 
of  his  aoD-ia-law  Sex.  Pompey.  Xu  40  Octari- 
aaaa  married  hia  alBter  ScriDooia,  and  thid  mar- 
ril^  WM  followed  by  a  peace  betWMS  tbt  tri- 
mfin  and  Pompey  (39).  Whco  the  war  was 
rtaawed  in  86,  Libo  for  a  time  coDtiuued  with 
'Fompev,  but,  seeing  his  eaoM  bo])clcds,  he  de- 
serted bira  in  the  following  jwr.  InMbdWM 
eonsul  with  M.  Antony. 

Lno«  {AiSuv),  au  £leau,  the  architect  of  the 
great  temple  of  Jupiter  {7.em)  in  the  Altk  At 
Olrmpta,  ilounahed  about  KU.  4^0. 

[Lmta  {AiBapa),  a  toiWD  of  Hm  Oarpetani, 
iame  as  the  ^bc&a  ^q.  v.)  of  Li^y  l 

Loo,  «  QaUio  Inbe  in  QaUia  Cispadaoa,  U> , 
wboB  At  tvWDt  of  Brizia  and  Yerooa  formerly  | 
beloDged,  from  which  they  were  expelled  by  the 
Cenomani,    They  are  probably  the  same  people 
whom  w«  alterward  find  in  the  neighborhood 
of  VeroelljB  under  the  name  of  Lebecu  or  Libicl 

LiBCRNiA,  a  district  of  Illyrieun\,  along  the 
eoast  of  ilie  Adriatic  Sea,  «'us  separated  from 
I^tria  on  the  northwest  by  the  River  Arsia,  and  j 
fn»m  Dalmatia  on  the  soutli  by  the  River  Titius, ' 
thus  correspoodiug  to  the  western  pai  t  of  Croa- 
tia and  the  nortibem  put  of  Um  modem  JDol- 
maiia.  The  country  is  mountainous  and  unpro- 
ductive, and  ito  inhabitants,  the  Libubmi,  aup- 
poried  tbemadrea  diiefly  by  oMnmeree  aad  hat- 
igalion.  Ther  were  celt-brated  at  a  very  early 
p"nod  aa  bold  and  skillful  sailors,  and  they  ap- 
pear to  htn  bees  d>e  first  people  who  had  tibe 
away  of  the  waters  of  the  Adriatic.  They  took 
MMeMioa  of  moat  of  the  isUnds  of  thia  sea  as 
nr  M  Ooreyra,  and  had  aettlements  erw  od  tiie 
opposite  coast  of  It'Uy.  Their  ships  were  re- 
markable for  their  swift  sailing,  and  hence  ves- 
sels built  after  the  same  model  were  called 
Libttmic(e  or  Libuma  navtt.  It  was  to  l|gbt 
Tesijela  of  this  description  that  Auf^ustus  was ' 
mainly  indebted  fur  his  victory  over  Antony's 
fiact  at  the  battle  of  Actium.  The  Libumiana  | 
were  the  first  Illyrian  people  who  8ubniitf»>d  to  ' 
tbe  Romans.  Being  hard  pressed  by  the  lapydes 
OQ  the  north  and  hy  loe  DalmatianB  oo  the 
south,  they  sought  the  protectiM  of  Rome  at  a 
oomporativeljr  early  period.  HcDOe  we  find  that 
many  of  their  towns  were  immnnes,  or  exempt 
from  taxes.  The  islands  off  the  coast  were 
reckoned  a  part  of  Libumia,  and  are  known  by 
the  genera]  name  JUhmnidm  otIAimmiea  In- 
•oka.    Vtd.  Illtkioum. 

Liaf  A  {AtCv^),  daughter  of  Epapbus  and  Mem- 
phii,  from  whom  Lib\'a  (Africa)  is  said  to  have 
OflriTed  ita  name.  By  Neptune  (i>os<  idon)  she 
became  the  mother  of  Alienor,  Belus,  uiul  Lelex. 

LiBVA  {AiCvj] :  \i6v£i,  Libyes).  1.  The  Greek 
name  for  the  oontinADt  of  Africa  in  general 
Vi  l  Araici. — 2.  L.  iTFERioa  )\.  fi  hro^)*  the 
whole  interior  of  Africa,  as  distinguished  from 
the  well-known  fegiooc  on  the  northern  and 
northeastern  coasts. —  8.  Libya,  specifically,  or 
LiBT A  NoMos  {AMnif  vo/ioc),  a  district  of  North* 
MO  AIHoA»  batweeo  E^^pt  and  Mmuaam,  w 


called  beeanse  it  onoe  formed  an  Egypliaii  Hi»> 

mos.    It  is  sometimes  called  Libya  Exterior. 

LiBYci  MoMT£a  (rd  Aifivxdv  6po( :  now  Jebel 
Selstlfh),  the  MO^  of  monntMiia  whidi  fan 
the  western  margm  of  the  raSUj  of  the  Nilci 
Vid.  JQavrrua. 

UnfoDir  Hark  (rd  Aifcicdv  irlAovof)^  the  pari 
of  the  Mediterranean  between  tne  ialud  of 
Crete  and  the  northern  coast  of  Afri<». 

LuTPBoaricss  {AiSv^ivutec,  Atio^vixec),  a 
term  applied  to  tibe  people  of  those  parts  of 
Northern  Africa  in  which  the  Phcenicians  had 
founded  colonies,  and  especially  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  I'hoDnician  cities  on  tbe  couet  of  the 
Carthaginian  territory :  it  is  derived  from  the 
fact  that  these  people  were  a  mixed  race  of  the 
Libyan  natives  witii  the  Phoenician  settlera. 

LiBTSSA  {\i6vaaa :  now  Jlerekeh  ?  according 
to  Leake,  MaUum),  a  town  of  Bithynia,  in  Asia 
Minor,  on  the  northern  eoast  of  the  Sinus  Asta- 
cenus,  west  of  Nicomedia,  celebrated  as  the 
place  where  the  tomb  of  Hi^nnih«i  ^as  to  be 
seen. 

Lic.viics  or  LicATii,  a  people  of  Vindelicia,  on 
the  eastern  bauk  of  the  River  Licus  or  Lida 
(now  Lich\  one  of  the  fiercest  of  the  Vindeli-. 
cian  tribes. 

LiCHADEs  {Aixude^'.  i\ow  Fonti cones!),  three 
small  islands  between  Eubcea  and  the  coast  of 
Locris.  called  ScarpfaUy  Oareia,  and  Fhooa»k 
Vid.  LicHAS,  No.  1. 

LicuAs  (At^of).  1.  An  attendant  on  Hercules, 
brought  his  master  the  poisoned  garment  which 
destroj^ed  the  liero.  (Vid  p.  859,  a.)  Her- 
cules, m  acfuish  and  wrath,  threw  Lichaa  into 
the  sea,  and  the  Lieha<fian  islands  were  bdier- 
ed  to  have  derive*!  their  name  from  him. — 2.  A 
Spartan,  son  of  Arce»ilaus,  was  proxenus  of 
Argoe,  and  is  frequently  mentiooed  hi  the  Pet 
oponnesiau  war.  He  wiVi  famou-s  throughout 
Qreeoe  for  bis  hospitality,  especially  iu  hia  en* 
tertahmeBt  of  ttrangers  at  the  Gynmopndin. 

Liou  or  Licus.    KtdL  Lioates. 

LicinIa.  1.  A  Vestal  virgin,  accused  of  in- 
cest, together  with  two  other  Vestals,  vEmilia 
and  Muda,  B.0. 114.  L.  Metellu.s  the  pontifez 
maximus,  condemned  .^Emilia,  but  acquitted  Li- 
ciuia  and  Marcia.  The  ac<^uittal  of  the  two 
last  caused  such  dissatisfactKMi  that  the  people 
apjxiinted  L.  Cas.Hiu.s  Longinus  to  investigate 
the  matter,  and  he  condemned  both  Licinia  and 
Maroia.— S.  Wife  of  G.  Semproniua  OnMMhni^ 
the  celebrated  tribune. — 3.  Daughter  of  CraMOa 
tbe  orator,  and  wife  of  the  younger  Mariua, 

LtomlA  Onn»  a  oalebrated  plebeian  home^ 
to  whicli  V>elonged  0.  lieinius  Calvus  Stolo^ 
whose  exertions  threw  open  the  consulship  to 
the  plehaina  Ito  most  «fistfa^niihed  fuSBm 
at  a  later  time  were  those  of  CaAaiDa,  XiUcuL- 
Lcs,  and  Mcrxma.  There  were  likewise  numer- 
ous other  surnames  in  the  gens,  whidi  are  also 
given  in  their  proper  places. 

LiriNirs.  1.  C.'  LiciNirs  C.^Lvrs,  sumamod 
Stolo,  which  he  derived,  it  is  Baid,  from  the 
care  with  which  he  dug  up  the  shoots  that  sprang 
up  from  the  rtH>t8  of  his  vines.  He  Ijronglit  the 
contest  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians  to 
a  happy  terminatioii«aDd  Htm  heeame  tiie  flrand* 
er  of  Rome's  greatness.  He  was  tribime  of 
the  people  from  &0.  876  to  367,  and  was  faith- 
fiilly  supported  in  hie  eiiartisiw  }ij  hb  eollMfM 
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L  S«xtirA  The  laws  which  ho  pniposed  were : 
L  That  io  future  do  more  ooosular  tribuoes 
ifaould  be  appointed,  but  lhai  oonsub  ■hoold  be 
tfected,  one  of  whom  should  always  be  a  ple- 
beiuL  i.  Th«t  uo  ooe  should  poMCM  more 
tbaa  five  hundred  jugera  of  the  pubUe  land,  or 
keep  upon  it  more  than  one  hundred  head  of 
large  and  fire  huudred  of  small  cattle.  3.  A 
law  regulating  the  ailaira  bettreeo  debtor  and 
creditor.  4.  That  the  Sibyllim  boob  ehonld  be 
intrusted  to  a  college  of  ten  men  (decemviri), 
half  of  whom  should  be  plebci;iU9.  These  ro- 
gatioiis  were  pawed  after  a  moet  vehement  op- 
position on  the  part  of  tlie  patricians,  and  L. 
iSextius  was  the  tirst  plebeian  who  obtained  the 
eooeulahip^  9M,  "Umim  Umidf  wm  eleeled 
twice  to  the  consulship,  S64  nnd  361.  Some 
jears  later  he  was  aocuaed  by  M.  Popiliua 
Lnoas  of  hftving'  tmegreaied  his  own  brw  re- 
specting the  amount  of  public  laud  which  n  per- 
son might  possess.  He  was  condemned  and 
■enfaneed  to  pay  a  heavy  fine. — 2.  G.  Licnnos 
Maceb,  ^  aoDaiist  and  an  orator,  was  a  man 
of  prff>t<^>riaD  dignity,  who,  when  impeached  (66) 
of  extortion  by  Cicero,  finding  that  the  verdict 
was  against  him,  forthwith  committed  suicide 
befori'  th«^  fornuilitieH  »(f  tlie  trial  were  com- 
pleted, and  thus  averted  the  dishonor  and  loss 
whieh  would  have  been  entailed  upon  his  fiunily 
by  a  public  coudenmation  and  by  the  coufisca- 
tiiOD  of  property  which  it  involved.  His  AnnaUt 
mmaneoota  with  the  rery  origin  of  the  city, 
and  extended  to  twenty -one-books  at  least ;  but 
how  far  ho  brought  down  his  history  is  un- 
known^-4.  0.  LvomM  MAon  Oaitvb,  eon  of 
the  la.st,  a  di?tina:uished  orator  and  poet,  was 
bom  in  82,  and  died  about  47  or  46,  in  ois  thirty- 
fifth  or  tfair^r«xth  Tear.  Hii  moot  celebrated 
oration  was  uclivered  against  Vatinius,  who  was 
defended  by  Cicero,  when  he  was  only  twenty- 
seven  years  of  age.  So  powerful  was  the  ef- 
fect produced  by  this  speech,  that  the  nccr.sed 
•tarted  up  in  the  midst  of  the  pleadiDt;,  mid  paa- 
ifenatelv  exclaimed,  "  Rogn  vos,  judicc:?^.  num, 
lite  JheitiM  eet,  ideo  me  damnari  oporteatf 
His  porms  were  full  of  wit  Rru\  grace,  nnd  po?- 
sessed  sufficient  merit  to  be  classed  by  the  an- 
eieots  with  thoee  of  Oatullus.  His  elegies,  espe- 
cially that  on  the  untimely  death  of  hifs  mis- 
tress Quintilia,  have  been  w^armly  extolled  by 
OitnOni,  Propertius,  and  Ovid.  CM^nt  was 
remarkable  for  the  shortness  of  his  ?tatiire,  and 
henoe  the  vehement  action  in  which  he  in- 
dn1g«d  wfaHe  pleading  was  in  such  luAerous 
contrast  with  his  insignificant  person,  that  even 
his  friend  Catullus  has  not  been  able  to  resist 
a  Joke,  and  has  presented  him  to  us  as  the 
SnlapiitiuBi  disertmn,"  <*11m  aloqnent  Turn 
Thumb." 

LiciNius,  Roman  emperor  AJ).  807-824, 
^irtioee  full  name  was  Fimurs  Wucram  Oats- 
aius  Valeers  LirmAXus  JjIcimus.  He  was 
a  Dacian  peasant  by  birth,  and  the  early  friend 
and  companion  in  arms  of  the  Emperor  Gale- 
rius,  by  whom  he  was  raisetl  to  the  rank  of  Au- 

Kstus,  and  invested  with  the  command  of  the 
yrian  provinoes  at  Oarmentum,  on  the  lllh 
of  November,  A.D.  307.  Fpon  {ho  death  cf 
Oalerius  in  811,  be  ooooluded  a  peaceful  u» 
nitpmmA  with  MAzmnnni  IL,  hi  virtoe  of 
wMi  lha  Hallcspoat  sad  tha  Bosporui^wwe 


to  form  the  boundnyof  the  two  einpir«&  In 
313  he  married  at  Hilan,  Constantia,  the  siitsr 
of  Constaatbe,  and  in  the  same  year  eel  eat  ts 

encounter  Maiiiiiiuus,  who  had  invnilcti  his  do- 
miniunsi.  Maximinus  was  defeated  by  lidniai 
near  Heradea,  and  died  a  few  mom  Bfl» 
ward  at  Tarsua.  Licinios  and  ConstantiBi 
were  now  the  only  emperors,  and  each  wti 
anxious  to  obtain  the  undivided  sovereign^. 
Aocordingly,  wsr  broke  out  between  tbeni  ■ 
816.  Licinius  was  defeateti  at  Cihalis  in  Pa* 
nooia,  and  afterward  at  Adriauoph',  bdo  vts 
compelled  to  purehase  peace  by  ceding  to  Coa- 
st an  tine  Grco<'f\  Mace<lonia,  and  IllyriciarL 
This  peace  la&ted  about  nine  years,  at  the  eod  d 
whieh  time  hostifities  wero  renewed.  The  emt 
battle  of  Adrianoplc  (Jtily,  323).  fol]o%ve.l  In  th< 
reduction  of  Byxaotiuml  and  a  socuDd  great 
▼ietorr  uMtirM  near  Chaleedon  (Septembo*), 
placed  Licinius  at  the  mercy  of  ('<  n^tantint-, 
who,  although  he  spared  his  life  for  the  moment, 
and  merely  sentenced  him  to  an  hoBoraMs 
prisonmcnt  at  Thessalouica,  soon  found  a  ca^ 
venieut  pretext  for  putting  him  to  death.  324. 

LicIncs.  1.  A  Gaul  by  birth,  was  taken  prif- 
oner  in  war,  and  became  a  slave  of  JuUas  Ce- 
sar, whose  confidence  he  gained  so  much  n*  to 
be  made  his  dispensator  or  steward.  Cs'sar 
gave  him  his  firoMom.  He  also  gaiacii  th« 
favor  of  Augustus,  who  appoiutetl  him,  in  BC. 
15,  governor  of  his  native  country,  Gaui.  By 
the  plunder  of  Gad  and  by  other  meam  he  se- 
quired  enormous  wcnUhi  and  hence  hi>  D8in«  ie 
ibrequently  coupled  with  that  of  Crassus.  Hf 
lived  to  see  the  reign  of  TlhcihM^nwbsh 
ber  (/o»i*or)  Licinus  spokso  of  by  Horsee  (Art 
PceLy  sol)  must  havo  been  a  dmimnt  pm«a 
from  the  preceding,  althou^  identtf  ed  %  fl» 
Scholiast — 3.  ClOdIus  Lk  incs.  a  Roman  ao- 
nalist,  who  lived  about  the  bogionipg  of  tlM 
first  century  B.C.,  wrote  the  history  of  Rfflsa 
from  its  capture  by  the  Gauls  to  lus  own  time. 
This  riodius  is  frequently  confounded  with  % 
Claudius  Quadrigarina.  Vid.  QuadbigawtSw— 
4*  Li  PoBcfrs  LiciNUS.  plebeian  ledile  210.  and 
prrrtor  when  he  obtained  Cisalpine  Gaul 
as  his  province. — 6.  L.  Poaaus  Licwus.  prator 
198,  with  Sardinia  as  his  province,  and  consd 
184,  when  he  carried  on  war  against  the  Ligu- 
rians. — 6.  Poaoros  Iiiciwus,  ao  ancieot  fiouiSD 
poet,  who  probably  Hved  in  the  Istter  psit  of 
the  second  century  B.C. 

iLicvs,  a  river'  of  Viudelicia.  Vid.  lacAiza] 
jonnif  A,  spoken  of  by  Horaee  {Otm^  iC 
12. 13.  *eq),  is  probably  the  ssme  m  lamtm, 
the  wife  of  Meeceoas. 

LicYMNit's  {KiKVftvto^),  1.  Son  of  Elsctiyiia 
and  the  Phrygian  slave  ICdca,  and  cooseqaal^ 
ly  half-brother  of  AlcmcDe.  He  was  manied 
to  Perimetle,  by  \\  honi  he  bccaoie  the  father  ef 
Q?onu8,  Argeus,  and  ilclns.  He  was  a  iHeod 
of  Ilciculcfi.  whoae  son  Tlepoleraus  flcvr  him, 
according  to  some  uuiutcntionally,  and  accord- 
ing to  others  in  |i  fit  of  anger.— 2.  Of  Chios,  fc 
distinguished  dithyrnmbic  poet,  of  uncertain 
date.  Some  writers  pUioe  him  before  Simoo- 
ides ;  but  it  u  perhaps  mors  liltely  that  be  be- 
l..n:;«Hl  to  the  later  Athenian  dithyrambic  Fcbool 
about  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  B.C.— 3.  Of 
Sidly,  a  ihetorieian.  the  pupQ  of  Ooigii%  m 
tiieteaeher  of  Bahis. 
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LioE  (A/d)}),  a  mountain  of  Caria,  above  Pe- 


LigarIcs,  was  legate,  in  Africa,  of  C.  Con- 
■dtos  Longus,  who  left  him  in  command  of  the 
proTince,  BCL  M.  Kext  year  (49)  ligarius  re- 
fii,'neil  the  govcrnmpnt  of  the  pmvince  into  the 
Lauds  of  L.  Atlius  Varud.  Lij^arius  fought  un- 
der Varna  ag^ainst  Curio  in  49,  and  uijaiust 
Coeaar  himself  in  46.  After  the  battle  of  'ITiflp- 
sns,  Ligarius  was  taken  prisoner  nC  Adrume- 
tom  ;  tea  life  was  sparkl,  but  be  mm  baniahed 
bj  CflBsar.  Meantime,  a  public  aeeiwation  was 
brooght  against  Ligarius  by  Q.  .£liu8  Tubero. 
The  case  was  pleaded  before  Cccsar  himself  in 
the  ibrum.  Cicero  defended  Ligarius  in  a 
speech,  still  extant,  in*  which  be  maintains  that 
Ili^iarius  had  as  much  claims  to  the  mercy  of 
Omar,  «a  Tubero  and  Cioero  himaelt  Lua- 
lin  was  pardoned  hf  Omm,  wbo  was  ob  3m 

point  of  Sftting  out  for  the  Sjinnieb  war.  The 
speech  which  Cicero  deUvered  in  bis  dtftlMe 
was  cabset^ueutly  pubHriied.  and  was  mmh  ad- 
mired.  Ligarius  joined  the  conspirators  \rho 
assasunated  C«esar  in  44.  Ligarius  atxi  his 
two  farailien  perMied  in  flie  proaeriptioo  of  Hie 
triamrirs  in  4". 

[LioftA,  a  daughter  of  Kerens  and  Doria,  one 
ef  the  nym]>h8  in  the  train  of  Cyrene.] 

I^GEB  or  Liuiais  (now  Leire),  one  of  the 
Ivgeet  rivtrs  iu  Oaul,  rises  in  Mount  Cerenna, 
flows  throogh  tbe  tenitoriee  of  the  Arfeni. 
iEdui,  and  Camutes.  and  falls  into  the  ocean 
between  the  territories  of  the  Namnetes  and 
Fictonea. 

LiGCRiA  (//  Xi-^i'frriKrj,  fj  KiyvOTivfj),  fi  district 
of  Italy,  was,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  bounded 
on  the  west  by  tbe  river  Varus  end  the  Mari- 
time Alj>«,  which  separated  it  from  Trnn«;alj)ino 
Gaul,  on  the  southeast  by  the  Kiver  Macra, 
which  separated  it  from  Ltniria,  on  the  north 
bv  the  RiTer  Po,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Mare 
L^osticum.  The  country  is  very  mountainous 
and  unprodnctive,  as  the  Maritime  Alps  and  the 
Apennmes  run  through  the  greater  part  of  it 
Ine  mountains  rim  almost  down  to  the  coast, 
leering  only  space  sufficient  for  a  road,  which 
tcined  the  hi^j^hway  from  Italy  to  the  south  of 
OaoL  Tbe  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants 
vie  the  rearing  anil  feeding  of  cattle.  The 
mcroiM  Ibreete  on  the  mountains  produced 
oedleat  timber,  which,  with  tbe  other  pro- 
ducts of  th*'  country,  was  exported  from  Genua, 
the  principal  town  of  the  countir.  Tbe  iuliab- 
ftenSi  were  eeOed  hj  tbe  Oreeki  Liofn  (At- 
TVff)  and  LiotstIki  (Atp  rrrn  ' /'),  and  by  the  Ro- 
fluuM  LioOAce  (sioig.  XAgut,  more  rardj  Liaur). 
Ihej  were  in  euly  times  a  powerftd  ttnd  widely- 
extended  people  ;  but  tlifir  origin  i«  uncertain, 
some  writers  supposing  them  to  be  Celts,  others 
Iberians,  and  otners,  agun,  of  the  eeme  raee  ea 
the  Sit'ulians,  or  most  ancient  inhahitariU  of 
Italy.  It  is  certain  that  the  Ligurians  at  one 
tine  ioheUted  tbe  soatbem  eoast  of  Oenl,  as 
wdl  M  the  country  afterward  called  Liguria, 
and  that  they  had  jxwscBsiou  of  the  whole  eoast 
frtjin  til.'  mouth  of  the  Rhone  to  Ffm  in  Etru- 
ria.  The  Grr^ks  pnibrililv  became  acquainted 
with  theui  tirst  from  the  Samiaos  and  I'bocse- 
Mi,  who  visited  their  eoasts  for  tlie»  purposes  of 
eommcrc..  nn  l  fo  }>«>w<  rful  wore  they  consid- 
ered at  UiiK  lime,  ihut  Hvsiod  names  them,  along 


'  with  the  Scythians  ami  Ethiopians,  as  one  of 
j  the  chief  people  of  tlie  earth.  Tradition  alsc 
related  that  Hercules  fought  with  the  Ligurians 
on  the  plain  of  stones  near  Ma«silia;  and  eveu 
I  a  writer  so  late  as  Eratosthenes  gave  tlie  mune 
of  Ligystice  to  the  whole  of  the  western  pen* 
insula  of  Europe.  So  widely  were  they  beuer- 
ed  to  be  spteed,  that  the  Ligyes  in  Qermany  end 
Asia  were  sumweed  to  be  a  branch  of  the  same 
people.  The  Ligurian  tribes  were  divided  by 
the  Romans  into  Liauret  TVatualpini  and  Cital- 
pinL  The  tribes  which  inhabited  tbe  Maritime 
Alps  were  called  in  general  Alpini,  and  also  C'a* 
pifiati  or  ComaH,  from  their  custom  of  allowing 
their  hair  to  grow  long.  Tbe  tribes  which  in- 
habited the  Apennines  were  called  Montani. 
The  names  of  the  principal  tribes  were  :  on  the 
western  side  of  tbe  Alps,  tbe  SaLne  or  Saixo* 
Tn,  Omm,  aad  Daoum ;  «Q  tfie  eestem  side 
of  tbe  Alps,  the  Intemelii,  iNOAmfi,  an;!  Api'aM 
near  tbe  eoeatk  the  Vaoiknki,  Saumbi,  and  Tad- 
mm  on  the  upper  eenrie  of  Hie  Po,  and  Hm 
L  evi  and  Marisci  north  of  the  Pa  TTie  Liguri- 
ans were  small  of  etnton^  bat  strong,  active, 
and  breve.  In  early  times  they  served  as  mcr 

ccTiari.  s  in  the  armies  of  the  Carthaginian?, 
and  subsequently  thev  carried  on  a  lo^g  and 
flwoe  straggle  wifli  we  Romans.  TMr  ooon- 
try  was  invaded  for  the  first  time  by  the  Ro- 
mans in  B.C.  238  ;  but  it  was  not  till'  after  the 
terminatioa  of  the  seoood  Ponie  war,  and  the 
defeat  of  Philip  and  Antioehus,  that  the  Romans 
were  able  to  devote  their  energies  to  the  suIk 
jugation  of  Liguria.  It  wae  many  years,  how* 
ever,  before  the  whole  country  was  finally  sub- 
dued. Whole  tribes,  such  as  the  Apuani,  were 
transplanted  to  BamnioRi,  and  their  place  eup- 

SUed  by  Roman  colonists.  The  eouDtrv  was 
ivided  between  the  provinces  of  Gallia  ifarbo* 
nensis  and  Gallia  Cisalpina;  and  in  <Im  time 
of  Augustus  and  of  the  succeeding  emperors, 
tbe  tribes  iu  the  mountains  were  place<l  under 
the  government  of  an  imperial  procurat<ir,  called 
Procurator  or  Praftetu*  Alpium  Menitimarum. 

LiGusTicuu  Mabk,  the  name  originally  of  the 
whole  sea  south  of  Gaul  and  of  the  Df»rthw(-t 
of  Italy,  but  subeequently  only  the  eastern  part 
of  this  sea,  or  the  Oulf  of  Otnoa,  whence  later 
writers  .speak  only  of  a  Sinus  Ligusticus. 

fLiOTKS  (Aiyvcf),  tlie  inlaabitaDte  of  L^nrian 
VIA  Lravau.] 

Lu..f:\  {.Vi/.aia:  At?.auvf  ),  an  ancient  tOWD  io 
Phoda,  near  the  sooroee  of  the  CephisniL 

lATBJtrar  (Ai^^fonnr :  now  Jforas/a),  a  town 
in  the  west  of  Sicily,  with  an  excellent  harbor, 
situated  on  a  promontory  of  the  same  name 
(now  Cap«  Boo  or  dl  JfaieafoV  vppOfitiB  to  the 
I'mmontorium  Hennreum  or  Mercurii  (now  Cape 
Bon)  in  Africa,  the  sp«<oe  between  the  two  be- 
iofl  Ihm  ehorteet  disteaee  between  CKdIy  and 
Africa.  Tlie  town  of  Lilybrcum  was  founded 
by  the  Cartha^ious  about  B.C.  897,  and  was 
made  tibe  principal  Carthaginian  fortress  in  Sici- 
ly. It  was  Rurroundorl  hy  iimsfive  wftlls  and  by 
a  trench  sixty  feet  wide  and  forty  feet  deep. 
On  the  destruction  of  Selinne  in  249,  tbe  iiduib> 
I  itants  of  the  latter  city  were  transplanted  to 
Lilyboium,  which  thus  became  still  more  pow- 
I  erfuL  Lilyb«Bum  was  besieged  by  the  Romans 
in  the  first  Punic  war,  Imt  they  were  unable  to 
1  take  it ;  and  they  only  obtained  possession  of 
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it  bj  Um  Umt^  of  peocii  Under  the  RomaiM 
lilybfDum  contmued  to  be  a  place  of  importance. 
At  Martaloy  which  occupies  onlj  the  soutbeni 
half  of  the  MOMot  towDb  thtre  aro  the  rains  of 
a  Roman  aqnadoeti  and  ft  «fev  other  aaeieot 
remaiae. 

Lot ju,  Lmu,  Lmiiw,  fouow  (now  Idma),  a 

river  in  Gallxcia  in  Spain,  between  the  Durius 
aaU  the  iiiniui,  which  flowed  into  the  AUantic 
Oeeaa  It  ynm  alio  ealled  the  rirer  of  Forgct- 

fidness  (6  r/jg  XijOrjc,  Mumen  Oblivionis) ;  ami  it 
ii  laid  to  ha?e  beea  $o  called  beeauae  the  Tur- 
dlidi  and  theOelti  on  one  oooukn  loet  here 

th^ir  commander,  and  forgot  the  object  of  their 
expedition.  This  legend  wn«  so  geoeraUj  be- 
lieved that  it  was  with  ditiieulty  that  Bratus 
Callaieua  could  induce  hid  eoldiors  to  cross  the 
river  when  he  invaded  Gallacia,  B.C.  13G.  Ou 
the  banka  of  this  river  dwelt  u  smuii  tribe  called 
Lixici. 

LtMiTEs  RoMANi,  tho  Dame  of  a  continuous 
eeries  of  lortilications,  consisting  of  castles, 
walls,  earthen  ramparts,  and  the  like,  whioli  the 
Romans  erected  along  the  Rhine  and  the  Dan- 
ube, to  protect  their  poeeessious  from  the  at- 
tacks of  the  Oermaaa. 

htuvM  (Alfivai,  Aifxvaioi^).  1.  A  town  h  M 
•enia,  on  the  frontiers  of  Laoonia,  witb  9  U'  Jiple  , 
of  Diana  (Artemis),  who  waa  h«nee  lonaraed  | 
Limnatis.  Tliis  temple  'vas  oomm^Jl  to  the 
people  of  both  oouutric« ;  'jkI  the  outrage  which 
the  Meateniea  7o>ith  i^ininttCed  agaiaet  aome 
Lacedsmoniau  n)aideus.  who  were  sacrificing 
at  this  temple,  was  the  occasion  of  the  first 
MeMenian  war.  Limnat  was  situated  in  the 
Ager  DentheliatiB,  \v]ii(  li  Jii^triot  was  a  subject 
of  ooOstant  dispute  bctwefu  the  Laeedmmoni- 
aus  ^d  Messcuians  after  tiic  re-establishmcut 
of  the  Messenian  independence  by  EpamiDOli- 
daa. — 2.  A  town  in  the  Thracian  Chersonesus 
on  the  Hellespont^  nut  far  from  Sestus,  founded 
by  the  liilfeieMr-3.  Vi<L  SrAara. 

LiifN^  {Aifivaia:  Aifiiaio^).  a  town  in  the 
north  of  Acaruauia,  un  tlic  road  from  Aigoa 
Amphiloehicum  to  Stratos,  and  near  the  Am* 
bracian  GuU^  on  which  it  had  a  harbor. 

lamtMk,  LiMNMTEB,.  LiMN£o£Mt8  {Aiuva'ui 
(of),  Ai/wyr^f  (ifX  AiftvriYevtj(),  i  e,  inbabiting 
or  bora  in  a  lake  or  niar^^h,  a  Rumame  of  sev- 
eral divioitiee  who  were  belicTcU  cither  to  have 
sprung  from  a  lake,  or  who  had  tbdr  temples 
Ot  .ir  a  lake.  Hence  wc  find  this  suruiuiie  given 
to  Bacchus  (Dionysus)  at  Athena,  and  to  Diana 
(Artemb)  at  yanona  plaeea 

LiUO.XUlL      lid.  PiCTONKS. 

LucvaA  (rtk  Aifivpa  :  ruins  north  of  Pintka  /), 
a  city  in  the  southeast  of  Lycia,  on  the  River 
LiHYHua,  twenty  ilnoKft  from  its  mouth. 

LiMi^Brs  (.It/iwpof :  now  Phineka  f),  a  river  of 
Lycia,  flowing  iuto  the  bay  west  of  the  Sacrum 
PromMitorinm  (now  Pkineka  Bay) :  navigable 
as  far  up  n«  Limvra.  Tho  i  tcout  trnvellci-s 
ditfer  as  to  whether  the  prct^vuL  Uivcr  Phiiuka 
ie  the  LimTrus  or  its  tributary  the  Arycandus. 

Ltndum  (now  Lincoln),  a  t«)\vn  of  the  Coritaiii 
in  liritaio,  oo  the  road  from  L<>tidiiiiuiu  to  Kbor- 
acum,  and  a  Romah  colony.  The  modem  uaiue 
jAncoln  has  been  formed  out  of  Litithim  Culuuia. 

LiNDUs  (Aivdof :  Aivdtof :  ruins  at  Lindo)^  on 
the  eastern  eide  of  the  island  of  Bho<ki,  was 
ane  of  the  most  anoient  Dorian  odkndea  on  the 
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Aaiatio  ooast  It  is  mentioned  by  Boner  {R 
ii.,  656),  with  its  kindred  cities  laljsos  and  Cs 
mirtia.  These  three  cities,  with  Cos,  CoiJui,  and 
HalicamaMus,  tatmtd  the  original  hexapolii^  ii 
the  southwestern  corner  of  Asia  Minor.  Lin. 
dus  stood  upon  a  mountain  in  a  district  abound- 
ii^  in  vinee  and  figs,  and  had  two  edebnted 
temples,  one  of  Minerva  (Athfinl.  Mirii:ui...l 
Aivoia,  and  one  of  Hercules.  It  waa  th«  Urtb- 
laee  of  Oleobulni^  one  of  the  eeven  wise  nua 
t  retained  much  of  its  consequericc  even  after 
the  foundation  of  Rhodes.  loacriptions  of  tomt 
importanoe  hare  lately  been  fbona  in  its  Acrop- 
olis. 

LaNcdNES.  L  A  powerful  people  b  Trao- 
I  alpine  Gaul,  whoeo  territory  extended  fmm  lu 
•  fiK)t  of  Mount  Vogesus  and  the  sources  of  tbt 
Milt loiiii  anil  Mx^o,  north  as  fjir  as  the  Treviri, 
aud  soutii  uo  fur  as  the  Sequaxii,  fiom  vboa 
they  were  aeparatcd  by  the  River  Arar.  "Da 
Emperor  Clho  gave  thctn  the  Roman  fmochisft 
Therr  chi'i'  town  was  AndematuuDum,  a^te^ 
ward  Lingooee  (now  Langret). — 2.  A  brandi 
of  the  above-mentioned  people,  who  migrat<il 
mlo  Cisalpine  Gaul  along  with  the  Boii,  and 
shared  the  fortunes  of  the  latter.  Ftdl  Boo: 
Thev  dwelt  east  of  the  Boii,  as  far  :i3  tl)e  AdlV 
atic  bea,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Raveooa. 

LmimnnL   FmL  LrnotmnL 

Linus  (A/vof),  the  personificAtinn  (  f  a  dii^ps 
or  lamentation,  and  therefore  deseribed  as  a  aoa 
of  Apollo  by  a  Mnae  (Calliope  or  Pnautts 
or  Cnalciope),  or  of  Amphimarus  by  Urania. 
Both  Ai^os  and  Thebes  claimed  the  hooor  d 
his  birtk  An  Argivo  tradition  related  ttat 
Linus  was  exposed  by  his  mother  after  bis  birth, 
and  was  brought  up  by  shepherds,  but  was  aft- 
terwanl  torn  to  pieces  by  dogs.  Psanjatlw'* 
grief  at  the  oceurrenco  betrayed  lur  nusfortuM 
to  her  fatlicr,  who  condeiuncd  her  to  death. 
Apollo,  iudif^tiant  at  the  father's  cruelly,  visiUsd 
Argos  with  a  plague ;  and,  in  obedience  to  as 
oi-acle,  the  Argives  endeavored  to  pP'pifiate 
Psamathe  and  Linus  by  means  of  sacrincts. 
Matrons  and  virgins  sang  dirges  which  were 
called  ?.a'ot.  Acc<irdirif^  !<•  a  iTcpotian  tradition, 
Linus  was  killed  by  Apollo  because  he  bad  veo- 
tured  upon  a  mniieal  eonteat  with  the  god ;  ttd 
every  year  before  sacriflees  wore  offered  to  the 
Muses,  a  funeral  eaeritice  w^as  offered  to  bim, 
aud  dirges  {7.ivoi)  were  sung  in  hit  honor.  So 
tomb  was  claimed  bv  Ar;;os  and  by  Tlicbe«,  and 
likewise  bv  Chalcis  in  LubflBa.  It  is  prvbabl/ 
owing  to  tne  difficulty  of  reoonciling  toe  Wkt- 
ent  mvthuaes  about  Linus  that  the  Tbebaoi 
thought  it  necessarv  to  distinguish  betweea  aa 
earlier  and  later  Linus;  the  latter  is  nid  t» 
haTe  instructed  Hercules  in  inusic,  but  to  bare 
been  killed  by  the  hero.  In  the  time  of  tho 
Alexandtine  grammarians,  Linus  waa  coMidaf 
ed  as  the  author  of  ajxjcryphal  works,  in  whidi 
tl)o  exploits  of  Bacchui  (Diooyans)  wcro  do- 
scribed. 

[Liocams  {.KnoKpiro^).  1.  Son  of  Arisbsa. 
a  Grevk.  ;-lain  by  iflneas.— 2.  Son  of  EaoBOi; 
one  of  the  8uit<.»i-8  of  Penelope] 

LipXaa  and  LiPAaiinn  Iksoub.   FU  ab* 

LI.K. 


 ^.^  ,  .   ul  Ciiicia, 

flowing  paat^oioi,  Yderinag  ita  naae  ften  Ihi 
unetooui  eharaoter  of  ila  wateiaj 


LiPAAis  (Atiro^tfJ,  a  small  river 
itBol 
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[Lttixia  {Ainufof),  a,  city  oo  the  ooest  of 
Onmm,  in  Haoetlooia.] 

LiQC^TTiA  (uow  />ii.»mfa),  a  river  io  Venetia, 
io  the  Dorth  uf  Italy,  betwe«D  Altioum  andii^oa- 
Mcdfau  wKioli  lbw«d  into  the  8intt  Tajgw- 

tboa. 

[LiuoPK,  au  oceao  Dympb,  who  became  by 
O^birai  tiM  mother  of  the  bMoKftd  Httdo- 
•o&] 

UMa  (uow  CfariffUa$w),  more<Bi]cieQtly  called 
Oum  or  Olavd,  006  of  Ihe  prindpu  tinn 
in  central  Italy,  rises  in  the  Apenniues  west  of 
Luke  Jr'ueiuua,  fluv*  lirst  llirough  the  territory 
of  tho  Maru  in  »  Mmtheartmrly  direolwD,  fben 
•outhiredt  near  Sora,  aud  at  last  flmvs 
tutu  the  iiioua  OaietauuA  aear  Min* 
fbrmin^  th«  boundwy  between  Latfrnn 
ftod  Canipanio.  Its  stream  was  slu^gislj,  whence 
Um  "  Lins  quieta  aqua'  of  Horace  tVann^  i,  81). 

LmOB  (AMTffof :  Aimrto^,  Aiaaevc).  1.  (Now 
AUmo),  a  town  io  the  south  uf  Dalmatia,  at  the 
mouUi  of  the  River  Driluu,  founded  by  Dionys- 
ius  of  Syracuse,  B.C.  885.  It  was  situated  on 
a  hill  near  tiw  eeHl»  and  possessed  a  •tron^Iy 
fortified  acropolis,  called  AcBoussi's,  which 
vis  ouosidered  impregouble.  Tlie  town  after- 
Wind  fell  into  the  baods  of  the  lUyriana,  and 
tru  eventually  colonized  by  the  Konians. — 2. 
A  Hoall  river  m  Thrace,  west  of  the  Hebrua. 

Lma  (now  B.- AnatopUa).  a  town  of  tiie  8a- 
biiKs,  south  of  Reate,  is  said  to  have  been  the 
•spiul  of  the  Aburigiaes,  from  whioh  they  were 
drma  oat  the  tteUnee,  who  attaded  them 
in  tlie  Dtghr. 

Lnijia  Suva  (now  Siiva  di  Luae\  a  large 
fmit  on  the  Apcfninei.  in  Oiaalpme  Oaul, 
southeast  of  Mutiiia,  in  wliich  the  ^**»*""**  WCM 
defeated  by  the  Oauls,  B.C.  216. 

Lmaj^^  «ir  Luitbbsum  (now  Patria),  a  town 
00  the  coast  of  Campania,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Hirer  Chuiins  or  Glanis,  which  io  the  lower 
mrt  of  its  course  lakes  the  name  of  Liteu.nus 
(■•V  Patria  or  Clanio),  aod  which  flows  through 
a  marsh  to  the  north  of  the  town  called  Literna 
Palcb.  The  town  was  made  a  Roman  colony 
ftO.  IM,  and  was  re-oolouized  by  Augustus.  It 
was  to  tbii  place  that  the  elder  Scipio  Africanus 
retired  when  the  tribuocs  attempted  to  brioff 
Mm  to  trial,  and  here  be  is  eaid  to  hare  died 
Hil  lomb  was  shown  at  Literimm ;  but  some 
■ultMned  that  he  was  buried  in  the  family 
•epalchre  near  tlie  Porta  Oapcna  at  Rome 

[LrTERNua.    Vii,  LiTEaNCM.] 

iavia.  1.  Staler  of  M.  Liviiw  Druioi,  the 
Mkbrated  tribune,  RO.  91,  wai  married  firrt 

M.  Porcius  Cato,  by  whoui  she  had  Cato  Uti- 
«eQMi  and  aubaequently  to  Q.  Servilius  Ciepio, 
wbom  ehe  bad  a  daughter,  Servilia,  the 
Bother  of  M.  Brutus,  who  killed  Cesar. — 2. 
LiviA  DauHiLLA,  the  daughter  of  Livius  Drusus 
Claodianus  (vid  Dausua,  No.  8).  was  married 
frit  to  Tibk  Olaodins  Nero,  and  afterward  to 
Augustus,  who  compelled  her  husband  to  di- 
Torce  her,  B.C.  38.  She  had  already  borne  ber 
hnshaod  one  son,  the  future  emperor  Tlberini» 
sad  at  tbo  time  of  her  marriage  with  Augustus 
was  gix  niuutba  pregnant  with  another,  who 
tobeequeotly  received  the  name  of  Dmsna  She 
atver  had  any  cliildren  by  Anirustn?,  but  she 
lilained  bis  affections  till  his  death.  It  was 
giMralljr  bdkvad  that  she  amiMd  a  Onar 


and  L.  Cx^ar,  the  two  grandsons  of  AuguKus^ 
to  be  poisoned,  in  order  to  leoure  the  eneece 

sion  for  her  own  children  ;  and  she  was  even 
suspected  of  having  hastened  the  death  of  Au- 
gustus. On  the  accession  of  her  son  Tiberin 
to  the  throne,  she  at  first  attempted  to  gain  as 
equal  share  in  the  government ;  but  this  the 
Jenlooa  temper  of  Ttberins  wouM  not  brook. 
He  commanded  her  to  retire  altogether  from 
public  affiun,  aod  soon  dispbyed  even  hatred  to- 
ward ber.  Wiien  ehe  «m  on  ber  deatinbed  be 
refused  to  visit  her.  She  died  in  A.D.  29.  at  the 
age  of  eiffhtv-two  or  eighty-six.  Tiberius  took  no 
part  ia  tbe  ftmend  ritie^  and  forbade  ber  eooM> 
cration,  which  had  been  proposed  by  the  senate 
— S.  Or  IjxmAAt  the  dam^bter  of  Drusus  sonior 
and  Aatooia,  and  tbe  wife  of  Drueus  junior,  the 
SOD  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius.  She  was  seduc- 
ed by  Sejanus,  who  persuaded  her  to  poison  her 
husband,  AJ).  23.  Her  guilt  was  not  discovw- 
ed  till  the  fall  of  Sijanus  ei^lit  years  afterward, 
31. — 3.  Julia  Lirn.T.x,  daughter  of  Qermanieu 
and  Agrippina.     Vid.  Julia,  No.  7. 

LivLa  QENa,  plebeitti,  but  one  of  tlic  moot 
illustrious  houses  among  the  Kornuu  nobility, 
llie  Livii  obtained  eight  consubliip.^,  two  cen- 
eorships,  three  triumphs,  a  dictatorship,  and  a 
mastership  of  the  horse.  The  most  distinguish* 
ed  families  are  those  of  Drubub  and  Sauxatos. 

Lnrioa;  T.,  the  Roman  hietorian,  was  bom  al 
Patavimn  (now  Padua),  in  the  north  of  Italy, 
B.C.  69.  The  greater  part  of  his  life  appears 
to  have  been  spent  at  Roroe^  but  be  returned  to 
his  native  town  before  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened at  the  age  of  eeTeoty-eij^  in  the  fourth 
year  of  T!beriui»  A.IX  IT.  we  know  tbat  be 
was  married,  and  that  he  had  at  least  two  chil- 
dren, a  son  and  a  daughter,  married  to  U  Ma- 
gius,  a  rbetoriciaa  His  literary  talents  secured 
the  patronage  and  friendship  of  Augustus ;  he 
became  a  person  of  ccmsideration  at  court,  and 
by  his  advice  Claudius,  afterward  emperor,  was 
induced  in  early  life  to  attempt  historical  oom- 
positi<jn ;  but  there  \%  no  ground  for  the  nssel^ 
tion  that  Livy  acted  as  preceptor  to  the  young 
prince.  Rfentnally  his  re|>utat3oo  rose  so  high 
aud  became  so  widely  diffused,  tliat  a  Spaniard 
travelled  from  Cadiz  to  liome  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  beholding  him,  and,  having  gratified 
his  curiosity  in  this  one  particular,  immediately 
returned  borne.  Tbe  great  and  only  extant 
work  of  Livy  is  a  Sstorj  of  Rome,  termed  by 
himself  Annales  (xliii.,  13),  extending  fr»m  the 
foundation  uf  the  city  to  the  death  of  Drusus, 
B.O.  9,  comprised  in  one  hundred  and  forty-two 
books.  Of  these  thiily-five  have  dosceuded  to 
us ;  but  of  the  whole,  with  the  exception  of  two^ 
we  possese  Epitomet,  wbidi  must  bare  been 
drawn  up  by  one  who  was  well  acquainted  with 
his  subject'  By  some  they  have  been  ascribed 
to  Livy  himself  by  others  to  Florus ;  but  there 
is  nothing  in  the  language  or  context  to  war 
rant  either  of  these  conclusions,  and  oxt.^rnal 
evidence  is  altogether  wautin<j.  From  the  cir 
oumstance  that  a  short  introduction  or  prefaoi 
is  found  at  the  beginning  of  books  one,  twenlr 
one,  and  thirty-one,  iuid  that  'ouch  of  these  marks 
die  eommenoement  of  au  important  epochs  tlia 
whole  work  baa  been  divided  into  decadft,  con- 
taining ten  books  each ;  but  the  grammarians 
Friseian  and  Oiomedss^  vbo  quote  repeatsdlj 
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from  jptttfcohr  booki^  n&w  ■Utide  to  aoy  such 

distribution.    The  commencement  of  book  forty- 
one  u  lost,  but  there  ia  oertaioij  do  remarkable 
erUs  at  tiiis  pluce  whSA  iarmMatM  one  part 
of  the  argument  in  lavor  of  the  antiquity  of^  the 
ArraugemeaL  The  firit  decade  (book*  ooe  U> 
ten)  ie  eolirB.  It  embnoee  flw  pwiod  from  flie 
fiiuudatiun  of  the  city  to  the  year  B.C.  294, 
when  the  lubiugatioo  of  the  Samnitee  mav  be 
eaid  to  faare  dmo  completed.  The  aeoood  de- 
eade  (books  eleven  to  twenty)  i«  altogether  lost 
It  embraced  the  period  from  294  to  219,  com- 
prisiug  an  account,  among  other  matters,  of  the 
invasion  of  Pyrrhus  and  of  tlie  first  Punic  war. 
The  third  decade  (books  twcuty-one  to  thirty) 
is  entire.    It  embraces  the  period  from  219  to 
201,  comprehending  the  whole  of  the  second 
Punio  war.    The  fourth  decade  (bf)<)k8  thirty- 
one  to  forty)  is  entire,  and  also  one  half  of  the 
fifth  (book*  forty-one  to  forty  five.)  llMio  fif* 
teen  books  einbruce  the  period  fixnn  201  to  167, 
and  develop  the  progress  of  the  Boman  arms 
hi  Cilalpine  Oani,  b  Maeedmda,  Oreeee,  and 
Asia,  ending  with  Uie  triiHn{)h  uf  ^niilius  Fan* 
lue.  Of  tLe  remainiug  books  nothing  remaina 
txeept  UMomiderable  fragments,  the  moat  not- 
ablo  being  a  few  chapters  of  the  ninety-first 
book,  oooeeming  the  fortunes  of  Sertoriua. 
The  eompoeitioD  of  sudi  a  vast  woric  neces- 
sarily occupied  many  years;  and  we  find  indi- 
cations which  throw  some  light  upon  the  epochs 
when  different  sections  were  composed.  Thus, 
in  book  first  (c.  19),  it  is  stated  that  the  temple 
of  Jauua  had  been  cU)Sc'd  twice  only  siuco  tlio 
zeign  uf  Numu,  for  the  fiist  time  in  the  consul- 
ship of  T.  Manliua  (B.C.  2S5),  a  few  years  after 
the  termination  of  the  first  Punic  war ;  for  the 
second  time  by  Augustus  Caesar,  after  the  bat- 
tie  of  Actium,  in  M.  But      know  that  it  was 
shut  ngaiu  by  Augustus,  after  theoeoqucst  of 
the  Cantabrians,  in  26 ;  and  henoe  it  ia  evident 
that  the  fixst  book  must  hava  been  written  be> 
twcon  tlio  years  29  nnd  25.    Moreover,  since 
the  last  book  contained  an  acoount  of  the  death 
of  Drnsua^  it  is  evident  that  the  taak  mnat  have 
been  spread  over  scvoutceu  years,  and  probably 
occupied  a  much  longer  time.    The  style  of 
livy  may  be  pronounoed  abnost  faultless.  The 
narrative  flows  on  in  a  ealm,  bat  strong  cur- 
rent; the  diction  di.<«plays   richness  without 
haaTineu,  and   simplicity  without  tameuess. 
There  is,  morever,  a  distinctness  of  outline 
and  a  warmth  c)f  colorinrj  in  all  his  delincntion« 
whether  of  living  men  in  action,  or  of  tlungs 
inanimate,  whieh  naver  fail  to  call  up  the  whole 
scene  before  our  eye*.    In  judging  of  tho  merits 
of  Li  vy  as  an  historian,  we  are  bound  to  ascer- 
tain, if  possible,  the  end  which  he  proposed  to 
himself.    No  one  wlio  rends  Livy  with  attention 
can  suppose  that  he  ever  conceived  the  piviect 
of  dnwing  up  a  eritieal  history  of  Borne.  His 
am  was  to  otrer  to  his  countrymen  a  clear  and 
pleauug  nairative,  which,  while  it  gratified  their 
vanity,  should  oootau  no  starfling  improbabili* 
ties  Dur  gross  amplifications.    To  effect  this  pur- 
pose, he  studied  with  care  the  writings  of  some 
of  hia  more  eelebillted  predecessors  on  Roman 
Listory.    Where  his  authorities  were  in  accord- 
ance with  each  other,  he  generally  rested  satis- 
flad  with  tiiis  agreement ;  where  their  testimony 
was  iiTaeoociluble,  ha  was  oootant  to  point  oat 
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their  want  of  harmmy,  and  oeesnoodly  to  <Ar 

an   opinion  of  their  comparative  cre(HbilitT. 
But  in  no  case  did  he  ever  dream  of  ssccadiiMr 
to       Ibuntahi  liaad  Ha  nam  attemptod  Is 
test  the  accuracy  of  his  autJiorities  by  ezaaiii> 
ing  monuments  of  remote  anti^oity,'  of  wliA 
not  a  few  ware  aeeeeriUa  to  crfrj  failiaKtHt 
of  the  metropolis.    Thus  it  is  perfectly  dw 
that  he  had  never  read  the  L^es  Refue^  aor 
the  Gommeotafies  of  Sarriua  TnllioB,  nor  ctcd 
the  Licinian  Rogations ;  and  that  he  bad  m- 
er  oonaultcd  the  vast  collection  of  decrees  of 
the  senate,  ordinances  of  the  plebs,  treatict 
and  other  state  papers,  which  were  presenred 
in  the  city.   Nay,  more,  he  did  not  c<'tt5u!t  ev« 
all  the  authors  to  whom  he  might  have  resorted 
with  advantage,  such  as  the  Annals  nod  Anti- 
quities of  Vai  ro,  and  the  Origines  of  Cato.  Aod 
even  those  writers  whose  authority  he  followed 
he  did  not  QiO  in  tha  most  judicious  rnaooer. 
He  seems  to  have  performed  bis  task  piccw-eiL 
A  small  section  was  taken  in  hand,  ditfereut  s^ 
aoonts  wore  eomparcd,  and  tiia  oMt  jDhwHii 
was  adopted  :  the  same  •  system  was  auMRd  tl 
Id  the  sucoeeding  portions,  so  that  ea^  e» 
stdared  by  itself  wfthont  raferenee  to  tts  rat; 
•was   executed  with  care ;  but  the  witnesses 
who  were  rejected  in  ooe  place  were  sdoutted 
in  another,  without  aufiaicnt  attSDlloa  bdv 
paid  to  the  dependence  and  the  eonneetioo  of 
the  events.     Hence  the  numerous  cootndifr 
tions  and  inconsistencies  which  have  brco  de- 
tected by  sharp-eyed  oritieai  Other  mistAkei 
also  are  found  m  abundance,  arising  from  bis 
want  of  unv  Ihiu^  like  practical  knowledge  of 
the  world,  irom  lua  never  having  acquired  sua 
the  elements  of  the  military  art,  of  jurispm- 
deuce,  or  of  political  eoonomv|  and,  above  all, 
from  hia  ainguuur  ignoraoea  of  geography.  Bat 
while  we  lully  acknowledge  these  defects  b 
Livy,  we  cannot  admit  that  his  general  good 
feitb  haa        been  impugned  with  any  drav 
of  justice.    We  are  assured  (Tacit,  Aun^  ir, 
84)  that  he  waa  fair  and  liberal  upon  uiatten  of 
oootemporary  hiatmy ;  wa  know  that  be  pnu- 
cd  Casbius  and  Bnitus,  that  his  oharader  of 
Cicero  waa  a  high  eulcigiam,  and  that  he  spoka 
BO  warmly  of  the  unaneuiasfbl  leader  in  tts 
great  civil  war,  that  he  waa  sportively  stjled  a 
Pompeian  by  Auguatua.    It  is  true  that,  ia  re* 
counting  the  domestic  strife  which  sgitated  fta 
republic  for  nearly  two  centuries,  be  represents 
the  plebeians  and  their  leaders  in  the  most  no- 
favorable  light    But  this  arose,  not  from  soy 
wish  to  pervert  Um  truth,  bnt  from  igDoriocs 
of  the  exfict  relation  of  the  contending  partie*. 
It  is  maujfcst  that  be  never  can  separate  in  his 
own  mind  the  spirited  plebeians  of  the  infant 
commonwtaltli  from  the  base  and  venal  rabble 
which  thronged  the  forum  in  the  days  of  Man« 
tod  Cieero ;  while,  in  like  manner,  he  eoaMni 
those  bold  and  honest  tribunes,  who  were  the 
ohampiuoa  of  liberty,  with  auch  men  as  Sstur 
nioua  or  Snlpicius,  Olodios  or  Yatintaa  Thm 
remaina  one  tojtic  to  which  we  must  adTert. 
We  are  told  by  (^otilian  (l,  6,  §  66;  vu^lj 
8)  that  Asinius  PDUte  bad  remarked  a  «Ji* 
PatawiUif  in  Livy.   Scholars  have  gi^en  tb«n- 
selves  a  vast  deal  of  trouble  to  discor^r  what 
this  term  may  iodi^iate,  and  Tarieos  bypotbestf 
bava  bew  pffoponndad  i  but  if  than  isaiDif  tiv 
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m  the  story,  it  u  evidcot  that  PoUiu  must  have 
intended  to  ecimirt  some  provincial  peculiari- 
ties of  azpressioD,  whieh  ve,  at  all  events,  are 
b  no  pontioo  to  detect  The  beat  edition  of 
IdTy  is  bj  Drakenborch,  Logd.  Bat,  1788-46, 
7  ^(tk.  4to.  There  is  also  a  valuable  edition, 
BOW  fci  «oarM  of  publication,  by  Alcbe&ki, 
Bcnil  .  8vo,  1841,  tcq. 

Livlcs  AxDEosiicua.    Vid  Axoaoxiom. 

Lnc  LixA.  lam  (Ati,  M^a,  Aifof :  now  Al- 
Arai»h).  a  city  on  the  weftoro  coiist  of  Maur«- 
tania  iWitadia,  io  Africa,  at  the  mouth  of  a 
livtrof  m atfiM muse !  HwwapIaMof  lomo 
eommereial  importance. 

Loou  {Aimpot)^  sometimes  called  Loc»«iga» 
hf  tlM  BornvM,  the  bhaWtaBta  of  Lootn 
A'  *:  .  V),  were  an  ancient  people  in  Greece,  de- 
scended from  the  Lel^es^  with  which  some 
BoUaaio  tribM  -wtre  iBtomiiigled  at  a  Toy 
early  peno<l.    Tlicv  were,  however,  in  Homer's 
time  regarded  as  Helleaee ;  and,  acoordiw  to 
traditioii,  even  Dvoealioii,  tho  feondep  ef  IIm 
Hellenic  mec,  was  said  to  have  lived  in  Locrii^ 
in  the  time  of  Opus  ox  CywM.    In  historioal 
times  the  Locrians  waro  davkled  iato  two  d»> 
tinot  tribes,  diflfering  frt>m  one  another  in  cus- 
iimii,  liabitA,  and  civilizatioa    Of  these,  the 
Eastern  I>ocrians,  called  Epionamidii  and  Opun- 
tii,  wh<^>  dwelt  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Greece, 
opp>4ite  the  island  of  Euboea,  were  the  more 
ancient  and  more  civilised,  while  the  Western 
I-'wriani*   called  Ozolai,  who  dwelt  on  the  Ci>- 
nuliiiiUi  (lulf,  were  a  colony  of  the  former,  and 
were  more  barbarous.    Homer  mentioos  only 
the  Eaatem  Locrians.    At  n  Inter  time  there 
was  no  connocliou  between  the  Enstern  and 
WaMem  I»orians ;  and  io  kha  Pelopoonesiaa ' 
war  w^e  find  the  former  siding  with  the  Spar* 
tans,  and  the  latter  vrith  tho  Athenians.  1. 
Eastern  Locais,  extended  from  Thessaly  and 
tha  {Mss  of  ThermopylxB  aloni^  the  coast  to  the 
fktmtiers  of  Boeotia,  and  was  bounded  by  Dori» 
and  Phocis  on  the  west    It  was  a  fertile  and  I 
wcU-ctUtirated  oooutry.    The  northern  part| 
waa  inhabited  by  the  Locai  Encw&MlDli  ('ETTi- ' 
nr^fiidiot),  who  derived  their  name  fr«>m  Mount 
OoomiSb  The  southam  part  waa  inhabited  by 
Local  Otvnib  (Dintmot),  who  derived . 
fliair  name  from  their  priuciunl  town,  Opus.  1 
TIm  two  tribes  were  separated  by  Dapbous,  a 
■ma]]  slip  of  land,  wliieh  at  one  ttme  Mooged 
to  Pluiois.    Thesi'  two  tribes  iirc  fi  vi^uciiTly  coii- 
fiounded  with  one  another ;  and  ancient  writers 
MBctimea  m%  tba  name  eitlNr  of  BpienonidHI 
or  of  Opuntii  alone,  when  botb  tribes  are  in- 
tended.  The  Epicnemidii  wera  Ibr  a  loqg  time 
■oljeel  to  Ibe  Pboeian%  and  were  Inelnded  wa- 
der the  name  of  the  latter  people,  whence  the 
name  of  the  Opuntii  occurs  more  frequently  in 
Greek  bistorr.— 2.  WssnaM  Iiooui^  or  tbe 
eoontry  of  the  Locai  07.6lm  {'O^ohit),  was 
bunnded  uu  the  north  by  Doris,  on  the  west  by 
uBtolia,  on  the  east  by  Phocis,  and  on  tbe  south 
by  the  Coririthiuu  Gulf    The  origin  of  the  name 
of  Ozoke  is  uncertain.    The  ancients  derived 
it  either  from  tbe  uodreeaed  skins  worn  by  the 
inhabitants,  or  from  o'fu',  "  to  smell,"  on  aoooont 
of  the  great  quantity  of  asphodtl  that  grew  in 
their  country,  or  from  the  ateuch  arising  firom  i 
Biineral  sprmgs,  beneath  which  the  centaur 
Neasus  is  said  to  have  beoi  buried,   llie  coun- 


try is  mountainous,  and  fur  the  moat  part  ttnpr<^ 
ductive.  Mount  Cornx  from  iBtolia,  and  Uouufc 
Paroasaus  from  PhociH,  occupy  the  ijreater  part 
of  it  The  Locri  Ozolte,  rc.-»eniliied  their  neigh* 
bors,  the  .^toliaus,  both  in  their  predatory  babito 
and  in  their  mode  of  warfare.  Tlx  y  were  <li 
vided  into  several  tribes,  and  are  deseiibed  by 
Tliucydides  as  a  rude  and  Uirbanms  people^ 
even  in  tbe  time  of  the  Pelopunucsian  war. 
From  B.C.  816  tiiey  belonged  to  the  .Ji^toliuu 
league.    Their  chief  town  was  Auruisaa. 

IxKau  Efuxfuyiui  {AoKpoi  'F.iri^e^vptoi :  now 
Mott9  tk  J9unano),  one  of  the  most  ancient 
Greek  cities  in  I»wer  Italy,  wu^  situated  in  the 
southeast  of  Bruttium,  north  of  the  promontorjr 
of  Zephyrium,  fnm  wbloh  it  was  said  to  hare 
derived  its  suruame  Epize[)liyrii,  though  otli.  rn 
suppose  this  name  given  to  the  place  simply 
bMMue  il  by  to  Ibe  west  of  Orceeei  It  waa 
founded  by  the  Locrians  from  Greece,  B.C.  CS3. 
Strobu  expressly  says  that  it  was  founded  by 
tbe  OaoUe,  and  not  by  tbe  Opmitii,  aa  most  wri> 
ten  related  ;  but  his  stateir.cnt  Is  not  so  prob- 
alde  aa  the  common  one.  The  inhabitants  re- 
garded themselves  as  deseeodanto  of  Ajaz 
Oilem  ;  and  na  lie  refilled  at  the  town  of  Naryx 
among  the  Opuntii,  tlie  poets  gave  the  name  of 
Narycia  to  Locris  (Ov,  MH^  vr^  706),  and 
called  the  founders  of  the  town  the  Xari/iii  Lo- 
cri (Virg.,  ui>'n.,  iii,  399).  For  tlie  same  l  easuu, 
the  pitch  of  Bruttium  is  frequently  called  Nary- 
cia (V:r^',  'r^^rg^  ii.,  438).  Locri  wjis  cele- 
brated for  the  excellence  of  its  laws,  which 
were  drawn  up  by  21aleucuB  soon  after  the  foon' 
datiou  of  the  city.  Vid.  Zalu  (  rs,  Tii'-  town 
enjoyed  great  prosperity  down  to  tbe  tunc  of 
tbe  younger  Diouyeius,  who  resided  here  for 
some  years  after  his  expulsion  from  Syracuse, 
and  committed  the  greatest  atrocities  against 
the  inhabitants.  It  suffered  mudi  in  the  wara 
against  Pyrrbus^  and  in  tbe  second  I'uuic  war. 
The  Romans  nllf>wed  it  to  retain  its  freedom 
and  its  own  eoni«titution,  which  was  dcmocrat- 
ical ;  but  it  gradually  sunk  in  importance^  and 
is  rarely  mentioned  k  later  timea  Near  ^ 
town  was  an  anricnt  and  wcaltby  temple  of 
Pn>serpina.  • 

[LocauB  (Aoxpof),  son  of  Phyaefni  and  grand* 
Son  «if  Ar\iiiliirtyou,  l>.'cunic  by  Cubya  the  father 
of  Locrus,  the  mythical  anceator  of  tbe  Loori 
Gaols.] 

LiO(rsTA,  or,  more  correctly,  Lrrv  >ta,  a  wom- 
an celebrated  for  iter  »kiil  in  eouooctiug  ^isousi 
She  waa  employed  by  Ai^ripnina  in  pouotdng 
the  Emperor  CUudiusi,  and  by  Nero  for  dispatch- 
ing Britauuicus,  She  was  rewarded  bv  liero 
witb  ample  eatatea,  but  under  the  ^peror 
Gulba  she  was  fjDBOiited  With  otfioT  maleflMtoiii 
of  JSeros  reign. 

LoLLiA  PadUx^  grand-daughter  of  M.  Lolliua» 
mentioned  below,  and  heiress  of  his  immense 
wealth.  She  was  married  tu  C.  Memmius  Reg- 
ulna;  bot^  on  the  repm-t  of  her  grandmothers 
beauty,  the  Enipeiin-  Culi^^ula  sent  fur  ber,  di 
vorced  her  from  her  Jiusbojid,  and  niiuried  her, 
but  soon  divorced  her  again  After  Claudiua 
had  put  to  death  his  \vifc  M«8«nlina,  LoUiu  was 
one  of  the  candidates  for  tbe  vacaucy,  but  hbe 
waa  put  to  death  by  means  of  Agrippiun. 

LoluAnos  (AoAA^avof),  a  eelibiiited  Oi-'.  h 
sophist  in  the  time  uf  Hadrian  and  Autouiuus 
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Piiu,  yn»  a  wAn  «t  EpliMiu»'  and  taqglit  al 

Athens. 

LoLiius.  1.  M.  LoLLius  PAUoXmn,  tribune 
of  the  pUbs  B.G.  71,  and  an  aetiva  opponent  of 
the  aristi^racy. — 2.  M.  LoLurs,  consul  21,  and 
govcruor  of  Gaul  in  16.  He  was  defeated  by 
Bome  German  tribes  who  had  crossed  the  Rhine. 
LtjlliiiR  w.MB  flubspquently  Appointed  by  Augus- 
tus as  tutor  to  his  ffraudsun,  0.  Cffisar,  whom 
be  aeeompanied  to  tbe  Ea^t,  B.C.  2.  Here  he 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  C.  Caesar,  and  is  said, 
in  cousequence,  to  have  put  an  end  to  bis  life 
by  poison.  Horaea  addreaaad  an  Oda  (ir,,  9) 
to  I.ol!in<'.  mid  two  Eputlea  (i,  %  18)  to  tbe 
tldest  son  of  Lolliua. 

LoNDRdbir,  alao  aallad  Ommm  LoronmnaB, 
LcNDiNicjt,  (II  LoNDixuM  (uow  Loiulon),  the  cap- 
ital of  tbe  UanUi  in  fintaioi  was  situated  on  toe 
amflMfo  bank  tiia  ItiiiaMa,  in  tiia  modarn 
SomSmtarkt  though  it  afterward  spread  over  the 
other  side  of  the  river.  It  is  not  mentioned  by 
CflBsar,  probably  because  his  line  of  march  led 
bimia  a  different  direction;  and  its  name  first 
occurs  in  the  roitni  of  Nero,  when  it  is  spoken 
of  as  a  flouridliiug  and  populous  town,  much 
fraqnented  by  maNbaats,  lUthough  neither  a 
Roman  colony  nor  a  munlcipium.  On  the  re- 
volt of  the  Britous  under  Boadicea,  A.D.  02,  the 
Roman  goveiDor  SaatoainB  FanUooa  abaiHluui  d 
Ijoudiuium  to  the  enemy,  who  massacred  tbe 
inhabitants  and  plundered  the  towa  Ytom  the 
effeets  of  tbia  davaitatioo  it  gmdoally  raoover- 
ed,  nud  it  nppenrs  again  as  an  important  place 
in  the  reign  of  Antoninos  Pins.  It  was  sur- 
roauded  witb  a  wall  and  ditoh  by  Oooatantina 
the  Great  or  Tbeodosiua,  tfia  Roman  governor 
of  Britain ;  and  about  tbia  tfana  it  was  distio- 
goished  by  the  anrnama  of  Augtt^,  wbaoee 
some  writers  have  eonjactui  ed  that  it  was  then 
made  a  coloov.  Londmium  had  now  extended 
aa  mnab  oo  tba  nortbwn  bank  of  the  Thames, 
that  it  waa  called  at  this  period  a  town  of  the 
TVinobantes,  from  which  we  mnv  infer  that  the 
new  quarter  was  both  larger  aud  more  mipulous 
tbaa  tba  old  part  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
itTar.  The  wall  built  by  Constantino  or  The- 
odoaius  was  uu  the  uorthcru  side  of  the  river, 
and  ia  ooojectored  to  hare  commanoed  at  a  fort 
BCar  the  present  site  of  the  tower,  and  to  have 
bam  eontiuued  along  the  Mioories,  to  Cripple- 
gate,  Newgate,  and  Ludgate.  London  waa  the 
central  point,  from  which  all  the  Roman  roads 
ki  Britian  divei^ed.  It  possessed  a  MiUiarivm 
Arnnmtf  from  wUeb  tba  milaa  oo  (ha  roads 
were  nansbared  ;  and  a  fragment  of  this  Milli;\ 
Hum,  tba  aalabrated  London  Stone,  may  be  seen 
afflxad  ta  flaa  wall  of  Sabit  8wiliib*a  Ohareb  in 
Cannon  Street  This  is  akiaal  tlM  only  monu- 
ment of  the  Roman  Loodintum  still  extant  with 
the  eKception  of  coios,  tesselated  pavements, 
and  the  like,  which  bava  bean  Iband  Imriad  od- 
der  the  ground. 

LottoXkus  (now  Saint  Lucia),  a  river  in  the 
northeast  of  Sicily,  between  Mylas  and  Tyndaris, 
on  tbe  banks  of  which  HicraQ  gained  n  victory 
over  the  llameriioes. 

LoNobraa,  a  diafiognished  Graak  pUloiopher 
and  grammarian  of  the  third  century  of  our  era. 
His  original  name  seems  to  liave  been  Dioovs- 
hiB ;  but  ba  also  bora  fba  waaa  of  JKaatgiaMM 
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ttu«  Longinxa,  probably  because  he  or  aM 
of  his  ancestors  bad  received  the  Roman  fr&c 
chise  through  the  influence  of  some  Cuaiui 
Looginus.  The  place  of  his  birth  is  uooertsb; 
he  was  brought  up  with  care  by  his  uw!? 
Pronto,  who  taught  rhetoric  at  Atheos,  vbeaee 
it  has  been  conjeotnred  that  he  waaaaativsif 
that  city.  He  afterward  visited  many  coantriti. 
uud  became  acquainted  with  all  the  iUuitrioQi 
philosophers  of  bis  age,  such  as  Ammoeiai  8i» 
cas,  Origen,  the  disciple  of  Ammonius.  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  Christian  writer,  riotioia, 
and  Amdioab  Ha  waa  a  pupil  of  the  two  fbnacr, 
and  was  an  adherent  of  the  rlatonie  phiiosopJjT, 
but  instead  of  fbUowio^  blindly  the  qr^tcmof 
Ammoobis,  ba  want  to  tfia  Ibonti^  baikd,  mk 
made  himself  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  vorki 
of  Plata  his  return  to  Athens  be  opaai 
a  adiool,  wludh  waa  attended  by  muawaa 
pupils,  among  whom  the  must  celebrated  vu 
Porphyry.  He  seems  to  have  taught  philoiopbj 
and  cntioism,  as  well  as  rhatorie  and  gnunmir; 
and  the  extent  of  his  iaformation  was  so  great, 
that  be  was  called  "a  living  Ubrary"  nod"! 
walking  rauseimi."  After  spendiog  a  ooosid- 
erable  part  of  bis  Ufa  it  Athens  be  went  to  Ua 
iMist,  wlicre  he  became  acquainted  wiili  Zeotv 
bia  of  Palmyra,  who  made  nim  her  teacher  of 
Greek  literature.  On  the  death  of  her  hi»baod 
Odeuathus,  Looginus  became  her  priocipal  ad- 
viser. It  was  mainly  through  his  advice  Uiat 
she  threw  off  bar  alMgbuiaa  to  tba  Boanaca* 
pire.  On  her  capture  by  Aurelian  in  273, 1/)o- 
ginus  was  put  to  death  by  tbe  emperor.  Loo- 
gisua  was  nnqaaationably  tba  greaMbt  |Ukif 
phcr  of  his  a^o.  He  was  a  man  of  excellenl 
sense,  sound  judgment^  and  extensive  koovl- 
edge.  BSm  work  on  Hi*  BMinu  {Utpi  v^)^ 
a  great  part  of  which  is  still  extant,  sarpaaies 
in  oratorical  power  every  thing  writtca  iftcr 
the  time  of  the  Oreek  orators.  There  is  Sams' 
ly  any  work  in  the  range  of  ancient  literatvt 
which,  independent  of  its  excelleuce  yf  styk, 
contains  su  many  exquisite  remarks  upon  ora- 
tory, poetry,  and  good  taste  in  geocriU.  Tbe 
best  edition  of  this  work  is  by  Weinke,  Lip«, 
1809,  8vo,  reprinted  in  London,  1820.  Loogi- 
nus wrote  many  other  works,  baib  rfaetorioal 
and  philoaophicM,  all  of  which  have  periabaiL 

Loiiaima,  Casaios.    Vtd.  Cassius. 

LoHOoaaBoi.    VH,  LavMBaanL 

LoxGu LA  (Lon;^ulanus  :  now  Boon  Ripoio\% 
town  of  the  in  Latium,  not  fax  from  Co- 

rioli,  and  balongiog  to  tba  territory  af  Aaliaa. 
but  destroyed  by  the  Romans  at  an  early  perio-l. 

LoMOoa  (Adyjrof  i  a  Oreek  sophist^  of  noeer- 
taia  data,  bat  not  aarilar  than  ibafcaHhorttHi 
century  of  our  e»,  is  the  author  of  an  erotie 
work,  entitled  HoutevuMv  tuv  /card  Aa^tv  saH 
XXoTv,  or  PatioraUa  de  Daphnide  H  CUce,^ 
ten  in  pleasing  and  elegant  prose.  The  beit 
editions  are  by  Villoison,  Pans,  1778 ; 
Lips.,  1803  ;  and  Passow,  Lips.,  1811. 

[Lo:»ous  .^STUARIOM  (Aoyyof  dofvatf).  a  bay 
of  Britannia  Barbara,  on  tbe  waitani  aoaitk  as* 
lAnnhe  Loch  in  ScoUaodJ 

LdpAnCsA  {honaMam'.  naw  Xasyafiin).  M 
island  in  the  Mediterranean,  between  Mehti 
(now  Malta)  aud  (he  ooast  of  By  zauiuoi  in  Afriea 

Loaiiniar  Loniii  a  laaall  plaee  ai  Etransi 
with  an  fanparial  tiHa.  twalra  miles  Bortk«^ 
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OD  the  Vk  AnreUa,  wlm  AatooimM  f  ww  bounded  on  the  north  by  Campania  and 

brought  up.  and  where  he  died  Samniom,  on  the  east  by  Apulia  and  the  Golf 


1^U9  was  DrougUt  up, 
LusYMA  (rd  Aupvfta :  ruin*  at  Apklheki},  a 
flo  the  aoollMra  eottt  of  Oaria«  eloM  to  the 

pmnoutory  of  Cyno«!«orna  (now  Cape  Aloupo), 
•pponte  to  laiysus  in  KJiodee^  the  space  be 
tmtm  tbo  tiro  min^  about  tike  ebortent  distance 
between  Rhodes  and  the  coast  of  Caria. 

Lons,  a  nymph,  who,  to  escape  the  embraces 
«l  Ariapus,  was  m«tamoq>bosed  into  a  tree, 
tailed  after  her  Lotuai   (Or,  Met^  \x.,  347.) 

L(ir6PBi.at{Auro<^yot,l  e^lotuM-eaters).  IIo- 
Bwr,  in  the  Odytep^  represents  Ulyss^  aa  com- 
ing in  his  wandenog^  to  a  coast  inhabited  by  a 
people  who  fed  upon  a  fruit  called  lotus,  the 
taste  of  which  was  sq  delicious  that  every  one 


of  Tarentum,  on  the  south  by  Bruttium.  nnd  on 
the  west  by  the  Tyrrhene  Sea,  thus  corrt- spoud- 
fur  the  most  part,  to  the  modem  provinoet 
of  Principaio,  Citcriore,  and  Basilicata,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.  It  was  separated  from 
Campania  by  the  River  Snaraa,  and  from  Bmt* 
tium  by  the  River  Laus.  nnd  it  extended  nhw* 
the  Gulf  of  Tarentum  from  lliurii  to  Metapou- 
tnm.  Th%  eomitry  is  mountaiDoaB,  as  the  Ap- 
enninos  run  through  the  greater  part  of  it ;  but 
toward  the  Galf  of  Tarentum  there  is  an  exten* 
siT«  nod  fertile  plaia  Loeania  was  oelebnited 
for  its  excellent  pastures  (Hor,  Kp^  i.,  28),  and 
its  oxen  Were  the  finest  and  laigest  in  Italy. 


Who  ate  it  lost  aU  wish  to  ntam  to  bis  naUve  Hence  the  elephant  was  at  first  by  tlJe 

poTjMtry.  but  desired  to  remain  there  with  the  Romans  a  Lueaninn  ox  {Luras  has).    The  swine. 


Lotojjhagi.  and  to  eat  the  lotus  {OcL,  ix,  94). 
Afterwara,  in  historical  timea^  the  Greeks  found 
that  the  people  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa, 
between  the  6yrtc0,  and  especiaillj  about  the 
Lesser  Syrtis,  used  to  a  great  ezteol,  as  an  ar- 
ticle of  f».»ctl,  the  fruit  of  a  plant,  which  they 


00.1).    The  swine. 


also,  were  Teiy  good ;  and  a  peculiar  kind  of 
sausages  was  eefebrated  at  Rome  under  the 
name  of  Lucanira.  The  coast  of  Lucania  WM 
inhabited  chiefly  by  Greeks,  whose  cities  were 
numerous  and  flourishing.  The  most  import- 
ant were  MiTAFOtrnTic,  HmAOUEa,  Thubii,  BnE- 


identUiea  with  the  lotus  of  Homer,  and  they !  entcm,  Elka  or  Yt.xa.k,  Posidowia  or  V.r^viL 
eaUed  tbeee  peoole  Lotophagi.  To  thb  day.  The  interior  of  the  country  was  originally  in- 
the  mhabilante  of  the  same  part  of  the  coast  of  habited  by  the  Ofaooee  and  GSootottlML  Hie 


Tmuu  aixi  Tripoli  eat  the  fruit  of  the  plant 
vUeh  is  supposed  to  be  flie  lotns  of  Ibe  an- 

•rot'?,  and  drink  a  wine  made  from  it^  juice, 
aa  the  luietent  Lotophagi  are  also  said  to  have 
Tbia  plant,  the  ZUyphu  IsAit  of  the 


Lucanions  proper  were  Snmnites,  a  bmve  and 
warlike  race,  who  left  their  mother-country  «nd 
settled  both  in  Lnoania  and  Bruttium.  They 
not  only  expelled  or  Bnb<Jued  the  CEnotrians, 
but  they  gradually  acquired  pogseesion  of  moet 


k.tar)i5ts  [ot  jujvhe-tret),  is  a  tif.caiy  branching  of  the  Greek  cities  on  the  ooast  They  are  first 
itau^i^  fruit  <rf  the  size  of  a  wild  plum,  of  |  mentioned  in  I?  C.  396  as  the  allies  of^the  elder 
a  lifiw  TBolor  and  a  aweeUsh  taste.  The  an- 1  Dionysius  in  his  war  against  ThuriL  They 
<aent  geographers  also  place  the  Lotophagi  in  |  weM  eobdned  by  the  RomaM  after  Pmbne  bad 
the  large  island  of  Meniux  or  Lotophagitin  (now  left  ytalv,  Rofnre  the  second  Punic  war  tlieir 
Mah),  adjao«it  to  this  coast  They  earned  ,  forces  consisted  of  thirty  thousand  foot  and  three 
CO  a  commercial  intercourse  with  nd  |  tfaooMnd  bone ;  bat  in  the  eomve  of  this  wiir 

■with  the  intenor  of  Africa  by  the  very  same  their  countrv  was  repeatedly  Im'ci  waatOb  and 
«ravau  routes  which  are  used  to  the  present  ^  never  reeove'red  iU  former  prosperity. 
*?•  -    . .       ,  *  A    „    .      ^    LrroXiros,  M.  Ainr^toa,  wmny  eaUed  LtroAir, 

UixlAS  (Ao^ac),  a  surname  of  Apollo,  denv-  a  Roman  poet,  whs  born  at  Corduba  in  Spain, 
ed  by  some  from  his  mtncate  and  ambiguous  1  aJ).  89.   His  father  was  h.  Annieua  Mel  la,  a 
(^«X  but  better  from  ^iyttv,  aa  the  brother  of  U  Scneea,  Oe  philosopher.  Luoan 
mbet  or  interpreter  of  Jupifer  (/eus).  carried  to  Rome  at  an  earlv  age,  where  hia 

Uko  (Ao^w),  daughter  of  Boreas,  one  of  the  j  eduoaaon  was  superintended  by  the  most  em i- 
H^borean  maideoo.  wbo  brought  the  wor-  j  neot  preceptors  of  the  day.  His  talents  devel- 
ihip  of  Diana  (Artemis)  to  Delos,  Tvhence  the  oped  themaolvea  at  a  verv  earlv  agn,  and  ex- 
"^*\*fcilS#^  **  *  •umame  of  Diana  (Ar-  cited  such  general  admiration  ns  to  awaken  the 
tCBie)heraa£  jealousy  of  Nero,  who,  unable  to  brook  com  pe- 

U  a,  also  called  Lua  mater  or  Lua  Satur.xi,  tition,  forbade  him  to  recite  in  public.  Stung 
le  of  the  early  It^ian  divinities,  whose  wor-  to  the  quick  by  this  prohibition.  Lucan  embarked 
•p  wma  forgotten  in  later  times.  It  may  be 
that  *he  was  the  eanie  aa  Opa,  the  wife  of  Sat- 
Wii\  but  all  we  know  of  her  is,  that  sometimes 


wemt  tatoi  fnm  a  defeated  enemy  were 
dedicated  to  her,  and  burned  is  a  iMrifiee^  with 
a  ^cw  of  aTerting  calamity. 


in  the  tamous  ctjnspiraey  of  Piao,  waa  betrayed, 
and  by  a  pronii'e  of  pardon,  was  induced  to 
turn  informer.  He  began  by  den<Mineiiig  his 
own  mother  Aeilia  (or  Atilia),  and  then  reveal- 
ed tlie  rest  of  hia  aoeompliees  without  reaerre 
But  he  received  a  traitor's  rewnrd.    After  the 


hacA  (Loesnaie :  now  Lucca\  a  ligunan  city  1  more  important  victims  had  beeu  dispatched, 
uj  Upper  Italy,  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines  and  |  the  emperor  issued  the  mandate  for  the  death 
entlM  River  Ausus,  northeast  of  Pie®.  It  was  „f  Lucan,  who.  finding  escape  hopcle  9«.  causeij 
iMlBded  in  Etruria  by  Augustus,  but  in  the  his  veins  to  be  opened.  When,  frxmi  the  rapid 
tHM  of  Jabaa  OMar  it  waa  the  most  southerly  effusion  orblood,lie  feU  bis  extremitiee  beeom- 
Oty  in  Liguna,  and  belonged  to  Oisalpme  Gaul,  ing  chill  he  began  to  repeat  aloud  sonte  ver!ie«^ 
It  was  made  a  Riiman  colony  li.C.  177.  The ,  wbioh  he  had  once  composed,  deseriptive  of  a 
■Bpbitbeatre  of  Looca  may  still  be  aeeo  at  the  |  womided  soldier  perishing  by  a  like'deoth.  and. 
■odem  town  m  a  state  of  toleruble  preserva-  with  these  lines  upon  his  lips,  expired.  A.D.  66. 
tioo,  and  iU  great  sire  proves  the  importance  io  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  bis  age.  Lucan 
mA  popiUousueae  of  Uie  ancient  city.  wrote  various  poems,  the  tities  or  which  are 

IaotaU(LiMlmis)b  a  dwtnei  m  Lower  Ita^, !  presMrrwi,  bat  tba  only  eitant  pro<luelioQ  is  ao 
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beroic  poeia^  in  fan  books,  eotitled  PhanaUot 

iu  which  the  prog^reea  of  the  etrugjjle  between 
Cwsur  ood  Porapey  is  fullj  detailed,  the  eveots, 
eommeneing  with  the  passage  of  the  Rubicon, 
being  arranged  in  regular  chronoln^rieul  order. 
The  teutb  book  is  imperfect,  and  Uie  Darrative 
break*  off  abruptly  io  tha  middU  of  the  Alex- 
andrean  war,  but  we  know  not  whether  the  con- 


tribaa  of  the  Callaioi  or  Odlnai,  on  Umimi4i 

era  coast  of  Hispania  Tarraeooensis,  deritii 
their  name  from  their  town  Luoiia  Augusti 

LucEXTVH  (now  Alicante),  a  iovfn  Vt  Ilie0» 
tcstaui,  on  the  coast  of  Higpmia  TarracuneMk 
LucERiA  (Lucerinus :  now  Lucerajf  somttinw 
called  NooraU,  •  tmrn  in  Apulia,  oo  the  bsHn 
of  Saniiiiuni,  southwest  of  Arpi,  was  situated  ca 


oluaioQ  haa  been  lust,  or  wlietber  the  author!  <^  steep  hill,  aod  poMesaed  au  anciefit  teo^ 
«ver  oompletod  hk  taak.  Tb«  wbole  of  wbatjof  Minenm.    In  nw  ynr  batwaao  Rom  «d 

We  now  possess  was  certainly  not  coinposetl  at ;  Samniura,  it  was  first  taken  by  the  S.imni|ii 
fhe  aame  time,  for  the  diflierent  parte  do  not  by  (B.C.  821),  and  next  by  the  Eomaoa  (819);  bnt 
any  raanaa  breathe  the  aame  apint  In  Che  ear  having  reToltH|»to  the  Samnitea  in  SHaU  At 

lier  portions  we  find  liberal  sentiments  expressed  ;  inliabitauts  wore  massacred  by  the  Romaic 


in  very  moderate  terms,  accompanied  by  open 
and  jumoat  fnlaome  flattery  of^  Nero ;  but,  as 


and  their  plaoe  aupplied  by  two  tboonodfivt 
hundred  Romn  qoionfafa. .  mring  tha  beooaa 


we  proceed,  the  blessings  uf  freedom  are  lotldly '  "  H«>inati  colony,  it  continued  faithful  to  Kimt 
proclaimed,  and  the  invectives  against  tyranny  j  in  the  second  Fume  war.  In  the  time  of  Au- 
are  couched  in  language  the  most  offensive,  i  gustus  it  bad  declined  greatly  in  prospeiitr; 
evidently  aimed  directly  at  the  emperor.   The  I  but  it  was  still  of  sufficient  importance  io  m 

of  thepMar 


work  contains  ^reat  beauties  and  great  defects. 
It  is  charauterized  by  copious  diction,  lively 
imagination,  and  a  bold  and  masculine  tone  of 
thought ;  but  it  is,  at  the  san;e  time,  disfigured 
by  extravagance,  far-fetched  conceits,  and  un- 
natural similes.  The  best  editions  an  by  On- 
deudorp,  Lugii.  Bat.,  1728;  by  Bnmiann,  1740 ; 
and  by  Weber,  Lips.,  1821-1831. 

Luoimw,  OanuiB.    Vid.  Ooelloi^ 

LtccEius.  1.  L  ,  fin  old  friend  and  neighbor 
of  Cicera  His  name  fre<jueatly  oooura  at  the 
oommanoament  of  Oleero'a  comapondenee  wiUi 

Atticus,  with  whom  Luccoius  had  quarrelled. 
Cicero  attempted  to  reooocile  his  two  frieoda. 
In  BwO.  M  Lnoodna  aeeoied  GatOine;  and  in 
60  be  became  a  candidate  for  the  consulship, 
along  with  Julius  Cseaar,  who  agreed  to  support 
him ;  but  he  loat  his  aleetion  b  oonsequeoee 
of  the  aristocracy  bringing  in  Bibulua  ■■  n 
couuterpoise  to  Caesar's  iufluence.  Lucceiiia 
aeeraa  now  to  ]»▼•  withdrawn  from  public  lite 
and  to  have  devoted  himself  to  literature.  He 
was  chiefly  engaged  in  the  oomposition  of  a 
oootemporaoeous  history  of  Rome,  commenc- 
ing witn  the  Social  or  Marsic  war.  In  66  he 
had  nearly  finished  the  history  of  tlje  Social  and 
of  the  fii-st  Civil  war,  wheu  Cicero  wrote  a  moat 
urgept  letter  to  his  friend,  preasing  him  to  ioa- 
pend  the  thread  of  his  history,  and  to  devote  a 
separate  work  tu  the  period  from  Catiline's  con- 
minwyto  Cieero'a  reeall  from  baniahment  (ci<f 
f'atn^  v.,  12).  Lucceius  promised  compliance 
with  his  request,  but  he  appeara  never  to  have 
written  tba  work.  On  the  bMnking  oat  of  tiia 
civil  war  in  49,  he  espoused  the  side  of  Pom- 
pey.  He  was  subsequently  pardoned  by  Cottar 
and  retomed  to  Roma^  where  heeootaniedto 
live  on  friendly  terma  with  Cicero. — 2.  C,  sur- 
oaiued  Hiaaus,  of  the  Pupinian  tribe,  tribune 
of  the  pleba  68,  propoaed  that  Pompey  should 
be  created  dictator,  in  62  he  was  a  eandid£>te 
with  Cicero  for  the  augurship,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing ^ear  a  caiKlidate  with  M.  Cselius  for  the 
adileship,  but  he  failed  in  both.  On  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  civil  war  iu  49,  he  joined  Pom- , 

pey.   He  was  sent  by  Pompey  as  ambassador  1  he  has  beeu  pointed  in  very  black  colora 
to  Orodesi,  king  of  Parthia,  but  be  was  thrown  eordfaig  to  Soidaa  he  was  anraamed  <A«  Bl»' 
into  prison  by  ihe  Parthi.in  king.    He  was  par- 'pA^mT.  and  was  torn  to  pieces  by  dogs  m  a 
doned  by  C»sar  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia, 
end  rattMnad  to  Bone 


third  century  to  be  the 
of  Apulia. 

LuciAKva  (AovKiavof),  usually  called  Locus, 
a  Qreek  writer,  hnrn  at  SamoAata.  the  cspital 
of  Commageue,  iu  Syria.  Tije  date  of  his  birth 
and  death  is  uncertain ;  but  it  has  been  c>  Dicst- 
ured,  with  much  probability,  that  he  was  bn 
about  A.D.  120,  and  he  probablv  hved  till  to- 
ward the  end  of  thia  oentnry.  We  hnswlhrt 
some  of  his  more  celebrated  works  were  writ- 
ten in  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius.  Lociao's  fu- 
enta  were  poor,  and  he  was  aC  first  apprsnhwd 
to  his  matenial  uncle,  who  was  a  state,  .ry.  He 
afterward  became  an  advocate,  and  prac4oed  at 
Antioeh.  Btkaf^  vmuoetmM  in  vbii  edliig^ 
he  employed  himself  in  writmg  speeches  for 
others  mstead  of  deliveriog  them  himself  Bit 
he  did  not  remain  long  at  Antiodi;  aDd,atn 
early  period  of  his  life,  be  set  out  upon  his  trsf- 
els,  and  visited  the  greater  part  of  Greece,  Itsly, 
and  OauL  At  that  period  it  was  cuatomsry  for 
phofessors  of  the  rhetorical  art  to  proceed  to  dif- 
ferent cities,  where  they  at  trnctea  audiences  br 
their  displays,  much  iu  the  same  manner  ss  ma- 
sidaoB  or  itiuerant  leetorers  in  modem  tiaMa 
He  appears  to  Juive  acquired  a  good  deal  of  moo- 
ey  as  well  as  fame.  Oo  hia  return  to  his  nstire 
country,  probably  about  his  fortieth  year,  b< 
abandoned  the  rhetorical  profession,  the  artifices 
of  which,  he  tells  us,  were  foreign  to  his  tern- 

e>r,  the  natural  enemy  of  deceit  and  preteoM. 
e  now  devoted  most  of  bis  time  to  the  com- 
position of  hia  worka.  Ua  still,  however,  occs- 
sionaliy  travelled ;  for  it  appaart  that  be  wst  ia 
A  chain  and  Ionia  about  the  oh>?c  of  tf.c  Ps^ 
thian  war,  160-166}  on  which  occasioo,  too. 
he  laami  to  hava  vigfted  Olympia,  afld  bdMU 
the  self-immolatioD  of  Peregrinus.  About  tbl 
year  170,  or  a  little  previously,  he  visited  the 
ndM  oraela  of  the  impostor  Alonnder,  m  Pspb* 
lagomia.  Late  in  life  he  obtained  the  ofSiet  of 
procurator  of  part  of  Egypt,  which  oiBce  wai 
probably  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  Empenr 
Oommodua.  The  nature  of  Liman'a  wntioga 
inevitably  procured  him  many  enemies,  by  ^ 


OaixaM^  OM  nf  thn  two  oUaf  that 


punishment  for  his  impiety  ;  but  oo  this  i 
no  reliance  ma  be  plaoea   Other  writen  itit* 


•poMii«Md  ten  Ohriiliaaltf  t  M 
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Aen  V DO  ptoof  in  Bupport  of  this  charge;  and 
tli«  dialogue  entitled  Philopatrit,  which  would 
appe&r  to  prore  that  the  author  had  ooce  been 
a  Christian,  was  certainly  not  written  bj  Luci- 
ao,  and  was  probably  composed  in  the  reign  of 
Julian  the  Apo«tatf.    As  many  as  cifjhty  two 
works  have  oome  down  to  us  under  the  name 
€f  Looiaa;  but  some  of  tiMse  arc  spui-ious. 
The  most  important  of  them  are  his  Dialogries 
They  are  of  very  various  degrees  of  merit,  and 
•re  treated  in  the  greatest  possible  variety  of 
style,*  from  6eri<iii?»n<><3  down  to  the  broadest 
humor  and  butWuery.    Their  subjects  and 
taidsiMj»  too,  vary  ooosidsmblj ;  Ibr,  wbile 
some  tBt%  employed  in  attackins,'  the  heathen 
philosgpliyapa  religion,  others  are  mere  pictures 
sf  maaovrs  witkoot  any  polemio  drift  Our 
limits  only  allow  us  to  mint  ion  a  few  of  the 
more  important  of  these  dialogues.   The  Dia-' 
U>gwi  of  tk»  (hd$,  twenty-dz  tn  mtmber,  <«on- 
«ist  of  short  dramatic  narratives  of  some  of  the 
most  popular  incidents  in  the  heathen  mvtholo- 
gy.  The  reader,  faowerer,  is  goneraUy  left  to 
draw  his  own  conclusions  from  the  story,  the 
aothor  only  takii:^  care  to  put  it  in  the  most 
dmrd  pout  of  -new.    In  the  Jupiter  Convicted 
a  bolder  style  of  attack  is  adopted  ;  and  the 
cynic  proves  to  Jupiter's  face,  that,  every  thing 
being  under  the  dominion  of  fate,  ho  has  no 
power  whatever.   As  this  dialogue  shows  Ju- 
pitfr'-*  "Wjiiit  cf  power,  so  the  Jupiter  ffir  Trarjr- 
iian  i>trikes  at  his  very  existence,  and  that  of 
the  other  deities.    The  Vitarum  Auctio,  or  Sale 
tf  the  Philo*ophrr»,  i«  an  attack  wpon  the  nucient 
phiioeophers.    In  this  humorous  piece  the  heads 
of  the  different  ssets  are  nut  up  to  sale,  Hermes 
\^\iv^  the  auctioneer.    The  Fixhmnnn  is  a  sort 
of  a]K>logy  for  the  preceding  piece,  and  maybe 
icckoced  among  Loeian's  l^t  dtakgiieSb  Tlie 
philosophers  are  represented  ns  having  olitaincd 
a  day's  life  for  the  purpose  of  taking  vengeance 
Qpon  Lneiaii,  wlw  ooafesses  tiiat  m  has  bor- 
rowed the  chief  beauties  of  \m  writinc;s  from 
them.    Tke  Banqtiet,  or  the  Jjapithee,  is  one  of 
lAdan's  most  hnroorons  attadts  oo  tiie  philos- 
ophers.   The  scene  is  a  wedding  feast,  at  which 
a  re^rearatative  of  each  of  the  principal  philo- 
SQiiiM  sects  is  pressnt    A  disenssion  SDsnes, 
wbieh  sets  all  the  philosophers  by  the  ears,  and 
ends  in  a  pitched  battle.   The  IviorinM  is  also 
an  attack  on  philosophic  pride ;  but  its  main 
seopeia  to  satirize  the  Romans,  whose  pmnp, 
vainglory,  and  luxury  are  unfavorably  eotitrasl- 
fd  With  the  simple  habits  of  the  Atlieuians. 
The  more  miscellaneous  class  et  Loeian's  dia- 
logue*, in  which  the  attacks  upon  mythology 
■nd  philosophy  are  not  direct,  but  incidental,  or 
lAdeo  are  mere  pictures  of  manners,  contains 
some  of  his  best    At  the  head  mnst  be  placed 
Itmmtf  which  may,  perhap^  be  regarded  as  Lu- 
dn^s  master-piece   The  JHalopuM  of  the  Dead 
are  perhaps  the  best  known  of  all  Lucijui's 
Works.    The  subject  affords  great  scope  for 
moral  reflectioD,  and  for  satire  oo  flie  Taoity 
of  hnman  pummts.     "Wealth,   power,  beauty, 
■trengtli,  not  fsfgeiting  the  vain  disputations  of 
fhflosopby,  aiferd  the  materials.    Among  the 
modcr^ii*  these  dinlotrues  have  been  imitated  by 
FooteoeUe  and  Lord  Lyttletoa  The  leato-Me- 
•fippntis  in  Loeian's  best  Tsin,  and  nmaatsr 
fftna  of  Arfstophanio  hmMV*   lltnippQi^  dis* 


gusted  with  the  disputes  and  pretensions  of  At 
philosophers,  resolves  oo  a  visit  to  the  svurs,  for 
the  purpose  of  seeing  h.  w  far  their  theories  are 
correct  By  the  mechanical  aid  of  a  piir  of 
wings  he  reaches  the  moon,  and  surveys  theOM 
the  miserable  passions  and  quarrels  of  men. 
iieoce  ho  proceeds  to  Olympus,  and  is  iutro> 
duoed  to  the  Tinmderer  himself  Here  he  it 
witness  of  the  manner  in  which  human  prayers 
are  received  in  heaven.  They  ascend  by  enor- 
mous v«nt4ioleBk  and  heeome  aadible  when  Ja> 
piter  rem<ive3  the  covers.  Jupiter  himself  is 
represented  ns  a  partial  judge,  and  as  inflnenoed 
bjr  the  largeness  of  tiie  rewards  promised  to 
him.  At  the  end  he  pronounces  judgment 
against  the  philoeopbers,  and  tbreatecs  in  four 
days  to  destroy  them  aU.  Okwrtm  is  a  rwf  «le> 
gaut  dialogue,  but  of  a  graver  turn  than  the  pre- 
ceding. Charon  visits  the  eartU  to  see  the 
eourse  of  life  fliere,  and  what  it  is  fh^t  atwajs 
makes  men  weep  when  they  enter  his  boat. 
Mercury  acts  as  his  cicerone.'  Ludao's  merits 
as  a  writer  consist  in  his  knowledge  of  human 
nature ;  his  strong  common  sense ;  the  fertility 
of  his  invention ;  the  raeiness  of  his  humor ; 
and  the  simplicitv  and  Attic  grace  of  his  diction. 
There  was  abundance  to  jusafy  his  attacks  in 
the  systems  against  which  they  were  directed. 
Yet  he  establishes  nuthiug  in  their  stead.  His 
aim  is  only  to  pull  down—to  qpread  a  noiversal 
skepticism.  Nor  were  his  assaults  confined  to 
religion  and  philosophy,  but  extended  to  every 
thing  old  and  venerated,  the  poems  of  Homer 
and  Hesiod,  and  the  history  of  Herodotuf.  The 
best  editions  of  Lucian  are  by  Hemsterbuia  and 
Reits,  Amsl,  1948, 4  Tola.  4to ;  by .  Lehmann, 
Lips.,  1821-1831,  9  vols.  8vo;  and  by  Dindorf, 
with  a  JLatia  version^  but  without  notes,  Parist 
1940, 8va 

LixiKKR  or  PHOsriiSacs  (^ur^opof,  also  by  the 
poets  '£uf^^>of  or  ^at^fopoi),  that  is,  the  bring- 
er  of  light,  is  the  name  of  the  planet  Venns, 

when  seen  in  the  morninj  before  puuri^e.  The 
same  planet  was  called  Jdetpertu,  Vexperugo 
Veaver,  Noeti/er^  or  JIToetemtis,  whsn  it  appearsa 
in  the  heavens  after  SUnset  Lucifer,  as  a  per* 
sonificatioo,  is  called  a  son  of  Astreus  and  Au* 
rora  or  Eos,  of  Cephalus  and  Aurora,  or  of  At* 
las.  By  rhilouis  he  is  said  to  have  been  the 
father  of  Ceyx.  He  is  also  called  the  father  of 
DoKlalion  and  of  the  Hesperides.  Luoifera  is 
also  a  surname  of  several  goddesses  of  ligh^  as 
Diana  (Artemis),  Aurora,  and  Hecate. 

LiciiiuH.  1.  C,  was  born  at  Suessa  of  the 
Aurunci,  B.C.  14S.  He  senrsd  in  the  cavafay 
under  Scipio  in  the  Numantine  war;  lived  upon 
terms  of  llie  closest  familiarity  with  Scipio  arH 
La>lius ;  and  was  either  the  maternal  grand- 
uncle,  or,  which  is  less  probable,  the  maternal 
grandfather  of  Pompey  the  Ureat  He  died  at 
Naples,  108,  in  the  Ibrty-eizth  year  of  his  age. 
Ancient  critics  agree  that,  if  not  absolutely  the 
inventor  of  lioman  satire,  he  was  the  fint  to 
mould  it  into  that  form  which  afterward  roorif* 
ed  full  development  in  the  hands  of  Hi  race, 
Persius,  and  JuvenaL  The  first  of  these  thres^ 
g^eat  masters,  while  he  «easnr«s  ttie  hanh  Ter* 
sification  and  the  slovenly  haste  with  which  Lu- 
dlios  threw  off  his  oompoeitions,  ackoowledgso 
witih  admiration  the  fisrosncss  and  holdntss  of 
Ua  ntlnaka  opon  the  Tiesi  and  follies  of  hk  eoo 
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tnnporariea.  The  Satires  of  LuciliuB  were  di- 
vided into  thirty  books.  Upward  of  eight  hund- 
red fragmeuta  from  these  hjive  been  prcseryed, 
but  the  greatest  number  ooosist  of  isolated  coup- 
lets or  single  line*.  It  ia  clear  from  these  frag- 
meuta Uiut  hiti  reputaliou  At  citustio  pleosautry 
WM  by  no  nicaus  oiuiMrited,  and  that  in  ttMVse- 
ne«i  and  broad  persoiialilica  he  in  no  respect 
fell  short  of  the  iiot  iJt<e  of  the  old  oonied^% 
wbkii  would  seem  U>  huve  been,  to  a  certain 
extent,  his  model  The  frnirmcnta  were  pub- 
lished separately,  by  Frauciscus  Dousa,  Lugd. 
Bat^  4io,  1697,  reprinted  by  the  brothers  Volpi, 
8vo,  Patav,  1786  ;  and,  along  with  Cciiporiniis, 
by  the  two  eons  of  HmTei-conip,  Lugd.  Bat,  Uvo, 
1T4S.—- 2.  LooaiM  Jmnoa,  probably  the  anthm* 
of  an  I'xfant  jiocui  in  six  huinlrod  am!  forty  hex- 
ameters, eotitied  uiUna^  w  hich  exhibits  througb- 
ool  great  oomnaod  of  koguage,  and  oootaiae 
not  a  Uiw  brilliant  pa^sagcvs.  Its  objeot  ia  to 
eamlain  opoo  pbUoeopbioal  priooipUs,  afUr  the 
finiitoD  or  Looretiui,  the  oaiaee  of  the  Tarious 
physical  phenomena  presented  by  the  voloauo. 
Lucilius  Junior  was  the  procurator  of  Sicily, 
and  the  friend  to  whom  Seneca  addresses  his 
Epistles,  bis  Natural  Questions,  and  his  tract  on 
E*rovidence,  and  whom  he  strongly  urges  to 
•elect  this  very  subject  of  .^tua  us  a  theme  for 
his  muse. 

LuciLLA,  Ax.nIa,  daughter  of  M.  Aurelius  and 
the  younger  Faustina,  was  bom  about  A.D.  147. 
She  tied  t<>  the  Emperor  L.  Verus,  and 

afttr  lii.^  diatli  (Itl'.t)  to  Cl.iudiua  Pompeiauus. 
in  183  she  engaged  in  a  \Aui  agaiuht  the  life  of 
her  brother  CiimmodaB,  which  having  been  de- 
tected, she  wan  briiii^hcd  to  the  island  of  Ca- 
prete,  and  there  put  to  deutk 

[Llciluus  (AovjcUXtof),  a  Greek  poet,  who 
published  two  Ivooks  of  o|)i;^rnnis  ;  in  the  Greek 
Autliology  there  are  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
fimr  epigrams  aaeribed  to  him,  but  eome  of  these 
in  certain  MS.S.  are  credited  to  Other  pOOla:  he 
probably  lived  under  Neral 

LvolvA,  the  goddeea  of  fight,  or,  rather,  the 
goddess  tliat  brings  to  light,  ami  hence  the  god- 
dess that  presides  over  the  birth  of  duh&en. 
It  vaa  tbereftira  mad  as  a  aamamo  of  Jnno  and 
Diana.   Lucina  oowaepooded  to  the  Greek  god- 

de«  lUTUTU. 

[LooDrji  Omrnw  (ElXeiOviac  xoPuf,  now  JSl- 
Kab),  a  city  of  the  Thebaid,  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  liile^  with  a  temple  of  Bubastis.] 

[LDCnTB  (AoAiiOf),  oi  Patra>,  a  Greek  writer 
uf  uncertain  date,  author  of  Metamorphotecn 
Idbri  Diverti,  which  aic  now  lost:  Lucian  bor- 
rowed from  him,  and,  at  the  same  time,  ridicukd 
him  in  a  piece  called  from  him  Luonw^] 

Luca&TLA,  the  wife  of  L.  Tarcjuinius  CoUati- 
noe,  whose  rape  by  Sextos  Tarqumius  led  to  the 
dethronement  of  Tarquiniua  Superbus  and  the 
establishment  of  Uie  repuUia  Por  detailik  vidL 
Takqui.mus. 

LDoafiiU  GKKa,  originally  patrician,  but  sub- 
sequently pleheiati  also.    Tlie  surname  of  the 
patrician  Lucreiii  was  Tricipitinut,  one  of  whom, ; 
8|k  Loeretius  TricipiUnns,  the  father  of  Luere- 
tia,  was  elected  consul,  with  L  Junius  Brutus,  on 
the  establishment  of  the  republic,  B.C.  60i).  The 
plebeian  fiuniHee  are  known  by  the  samamee  of  j 
ffmttut,  0/clla,  and  I'espillo,  but  none  of  themia 
of  raffioient  importance  to  reuuire  notice.  , 
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LucaETlus,  a  pleasant  motrntuin  in  the  i 
try  of  the  Sabines,  overhanging  Horses's  vi% 
a  part  of  the  modem  Monte  Gennaro. 

Lvc&mivB  Camm,  T.,  the  Roman  poet, 
specting  whose  pcr8<^>nal  history  our  inibrnfr 
tion  is  both  scanty  and  suspictuus.  The  Eas^ 
bian  Chronicle  fixes  B.01  96  aa  the  date  of  bii 
birth,  adding  that  ho  was  driven  nuid  by  a  hu 
potion,  that  during  hi^  lucid  iutorvaU  Le  cvoh 
poeed  several  works  which  were  revi&ed  by 
Oioero,  and  that  he  perished  by  his  own  hand 
in  his  forty-fourtli  year,  B.C.  62  or  51.  Aaotbec 
ancient  authority  places  bis  death  in  56.  tnm 
what  source  the  tale  about  the  philtre  ouiy  bars 
been  derived,  we  know  not,  but  it  is  not  im 
probaUe  that  the  whole  story  was  in  innotioi 
of  some  enemy  of  the  Epicureans.  Not  a  hist 
is  to  be  found  any  where  which  oorruborates  tiM 
aasertion  with  r^ard  to  the  editorial  Ubois  of 
Cicera  The  work,  which  has  immortalized  the 
name  of  Lucretius,  is  a  philosophical  didactis 
poem,  composed  in  beroie  hezametera,  divided 
into  f^ix  biKjks,  conUiiuing  upward  of  seven  thou- 
sand four  hundred  lines,  addressed  to  C.  Men 
mios  OemeUuB,  who  was  pnetor  in  68,  and  k 
entitled  Dt  Rertan  Xaiura.  It  was  probaU) 
published  about  67  or  66  ;  for,  from  the  way  is 
which  Cicero  speaks  of  it  in  a  letter  to  hit 
brother,  written  in  65,  we  may  condode  that  U 
had  only  recently  appeared.  The  poem  hsi 
been  sometimes  reprcjicnted  as  a  complete  ex 
position  of  the  religious,  moral,  and  pbvsied 
doctrines  of  Ej)icuru3,  but  this  is  far  froinlkutt 
a  correct  description.  Epicurus  niaiutaiuea 
that  the  unhappiness  and  degradatioo  of  van- 
kind  arose  in  a  great  degree  from  the  slavish 
dread  which  they  euterta  iied  of  the  powtrol 
the  gods,  and  from  terror  of  their  wialh;  sal 
the  fundamental  doctrine  of  his  system  vstt, 
that  the  gods,  whose  existence  he  did  not  deny, 
lived  in  the  enjoyment  oi  absolute  peace.  «w 
totally  itiiHfT< nnl  to  the  world  and  its  inbabit- 
anta.  To  prove  this  position,  Epicurus  adopted 
the  atomic  theory  of  Leucippua,  aoeordlog  to 
which  the  material  universe  was  not  created 
by  the  Supreme  Being,  but  was  fionoed  hj[  tb« 
uttloo  of  demeotal  putieles  whidi  Imd  eaitcd 
from  all  ctoniity,  governed  by  certain  simple 
laws.  He  further  sought  to  show  that  all  tboas 
striking  phanottieoa  which  had  been  regarded 
by  the  vulgar  as  direct  manifestations  i  f  divine 
power  were  the  natural  results  of  ordinarv  pro- 
cesses. To  state  clearly  and  develop  fully  the 
leading  principle  of  this  philosophy,  in  such  a 
form  aa  might  render  the  study  attractive  is 
his  countrymen,  was  the  object  of  Lucretina» 
his  work  lieing  eimjily  an  atteiiipt  to  show  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  hiht«>ry  or  actual  coudi 
tion  of  the  world  which  does  iiot  admit  uf  ex- 
planation without  having  recourrie  to  the  active 
mterp>!»iti"n  of  diviue  beings.  The  |>ocm  of 
Lucretius  lias  been  admitted  by  all  luodein 
eritics  to  be  tha  greatest  uf  didaelic  poeaia 
The  most  al«?ttiise  speculations  are  clearlr  ex- 
plained iu  luajesilic  verse,  while  the  subject 
which  in  itself  was  dry  and  doll,  is  culiveoeo  kjf 
digressions  of  mutohlcss  p»wer  and  li-nuir. 
The  best  editious  are  by  Wakefield,  Luml<^ 
1796,  8  TolsL  4tOb  reprinted  at  Glasgow,  1811^ 
4  vols.  8vo  ;  and  by  Forbiger,  Lips.  If lima 

LucaiACs  Lacus,  was  properly  the  mner  pert 
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of  Uie  Sums  Cumanus  or  Puteolanus,  a  bay  on 
th«  coast  of  Campaaia,  between  tiie  promootory 
Misenum  snJ  Puteoli,  runniog  a  considerable 
way  iulaud.  But  at  a  rery  early  period  the 
Loerine  Lake  was  separated  from  tne  remain- 
der  of  the  bay  by  a  diko  oii^Iit  stu'lia  in  length, 
wtncfa  was  probably  formed  originally  by  some 
fitoaio  lAmag^,  tod  was  milMMqiMiiUj  render- 
e<\  mors  complL-to  by  the  work  of  man.  B^ing 
Uitu  separated  from'tbe  rest  of  the  sea,  it  as- 
mmA  tiw  eharmeter  of  an  ndand  lake^  and  is 
therefore  called  Lacus  by  the  Romans.  Its 
waters^  still  remained  salt^  and  were  celebrated 
lir  tiieir  oyster  beds.  Behind  the  Lucrioe  Lake 
was  another  lake  called  Laoto  Avmnui  In 
the  time  of  Augustus,  Agrippa  made  a  comnni 
aieation  between  the  Lake  Averuud  and  the 
Loerine  Lake,  and  also  between  the  Lucrine 
Lak*>  and  the  Sinus  Cumanus.  thus  forming  out 
of  Uio  ihrce  the  celebrated  Julian  Harbor.  The 
Lucrine  Lake  waa  filled  up  by  a  volcanie  emp- 
tioa  in  1638,  when  a  conical  mountain  rose  in 
its  i^ce,  called  Monte  Ifuovo.  The  Avemus 
has  tbas  become  again  a  separate  hSu,  and  no 
trace  of  the  dike  is  lo  be  sesn  in  the  Gidf  of 
PozzuolL 

[Lnonatm^  the  Oadnrean,  deaeribed  bj  Cm- 

sar  as  a  man  of  the  greatest  during,  was  seot 
the  conutry  of  the  Kuteoi  by  Yercif^torix 
M  tiie  breaking  out  of  tiia  great  CWDie  instuN 
rection  in  B.C.  52.  Ho  at  firrt  met  with  great 
SQoeesB,  but  -wm  compelled  by  Crosar's  advance 
ts  TiCfav;  he  was  afterward  defeated  by  C. 
Onimas  Rebilus.] 

LccciJ.L'3,  LiciJflus,  a  celebrated  plebeian 
fiunilv.  1.  L.,  the  grandfather  of  the  conqueror 
of  ilithradates,  waa  consul  B.C.  161,  together 
with  A.  PostuniiiH  Albinus,  and  carried  ou  war 
io  tSpuin  agaiuat  the  \'acca;L — 2.  L.,  son  of  the 
peesdii^.  was  praetor  108,  and  carried  on  war 
■Boec«-s.* fully  against  the  slaves  in  Sicily.  On 
lb  return  to  Rome  he  was  aoousod,  condemned, 
aad  driven  into  exile— 8.  son  of  the  preeed- 
bg,  and  celebrated  as  the  conqueror  of  Mithra- 
(tttes.  He  waa  probably  bom  about  110.  He 
nrred  with  distinetioo  in  the  Harsie  or  Soeial 
Var,aDd  accompanied  Sulla  as  hh  (|ua'>tor  into 
Gneee  and  Asia,  88.  When  Sulla  returned  to 
ndy  after  the  oondasion  of  peace  with  Mithra- 
dit«  in  84,  Lucullus  was  left  behind  in  Asia, 
Vhere  he  remained  till  80.  In  79  he  was  curule 
fciile  wfth  bis  younger  brother  Mareus.  So 
peat  was  the  favor  at  this  time  enjoyed  by 
Lucullus  with  SuUa,  tliat  the  dictator,  on  In? 
death-betl,  not  only  confided  to  him  the  charge 
ol  revising  and  ootreeting  his  Commentaries, 
bat  appointed  him  guardian  of  his  son  Fau»tu«, 
to  the  exclusion  of  Pompejr ;  a  circumstance 
vhteh  is  said  to  hare  first  given  rise  to  the  en- 
oity  aud  jealiMisy  that  ever  afler  subsisted  be- 
tTeca  the  two.  In  77  Lucullus  was  prietor, 
nd  at  the  espiraifaa  of  fins  magistracy  obtain- 
ed the  government  of  Afi  iea,  where  he  distin- 
himself  by  the  justice  of  his  adminis- 
In  74  be  was  eonsol  -with  If.  Auretins 
Ollti.  Ii>  this  year  the  war  with  Mitbrndi.^-  ^ 
IM  renewed,  and  Luotdlus  reon^9{\c 
•Mt  ef  it  He  carried  oo  tins  yrtr  ftr  eight 
^fn  with  great  success.  The  details  are  given 
■der  MiTH&ADATES,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to 
ilsrtiwu  bei'e  tlie  leading  outlines.  Lucullus 


defeated  Mitbradates  with  great  slaughter,  and 
drove  him  out  of  his  here£tary  domoions,  and 
compelled  him  to  lake  refuge  in  Armenia  with 
his  son-in-law  Tigranes  (71).     He  afterward 
invaded  Armenia,  defeated  TtenoMa^  and  took 
his  capital  Tigranocerta  (691   la  the  next  cam- 
paign f68)  he  again  defeatea  the  eombined  forcea 
of  Hittmdates,  and  bdd  aiege  to  RisiblB  f  but 
in  the  spring  of  the  following  year  (67)  a  mutiny 
omooig  his  troops  compelled  him  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Nisibis  and  return  to  Pontus.  Mitb- 
radates  had  already  taken  advantage  of  his  ab- 
sence to  invade  Pontus,  and  had  defeated  his 
lieutenants  Fabius  and  Triarius  in  several  suc- 
cessive netii:>u?.     But  Lucullus,  on  his  arrival) 
was  unable  to  effect  any  thing  again.«t  Mithra- 
dates,  iu  consequence  of  the  mutinous  disposi- 
tion of  his  troops.    The  adversaries  of  Lneui* 
lus  avaikxl  themselves  of  so  favorable  an  occa- 
sion, and  a  decree  was  passed  to  transfer  to 
Acilius  Qlabrio,  one  of  the  consuls  for  tiie  year, 
the  province  of  Bithynia  and  the  command 
against  Mithradatee.   But  Giabrio  was  wholly 
incompetent  for  the  task  assigned  Um ;  en  ar* 
riving  in  Bitliynia,  he  made  do  attempt  to  as- 
some  the  command,  but  ren»ined  quiet  within 
liie  eoofinee  of  the  Romas  pfwinee^  Ifithrar 
dates  nieaiiwliile  ably  avwled  himself  of  this 
position  of  of&ura^  and  LaooJius  had  the  morti* 
neation  of  teeibg  Pontot  and  Cappadobia  oocn- 
pied  by  the  enemy  befora  his  eves,  without  be- 
mg  able  to  stir  a  step  ia  their  defence.  But  it 
was  stOl  more  galling  to  his  MSogi  whetk,  ia 
66,  he  was  called  upon  to  resign  the  command 
to  hi.s  old  rival  Pompey,  who  had  been  appoint- 
ed by  the  Manilian  law  to  supersede  both  him 
and  Qlabrio.   Lueollus  did  not  obtam  his  tri- 
umph till  03,  in  cowequenee  of  the  opposition 
of  his  enemies.    He  was  much  courted  by  the 
aristocratical  party,  who  sought  in  Lucullus  a 
rival  and  antagoni-st  to  Pompey  ;  but,  instead 
of  putting  himself  T)romiuently  forward  as  the 
leader  of  a  party,  he  soon  began  to  withdraw 
gradually  from  pubhc  affairs,  and  devote  him- 
self more  and  more  to  a  life  of  indolence  and 
luxury.   He  died  in  67  or  66.   Previous  to  Ua 
dortth  he  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  complete 
dotage,  so  that  the  management  of  his  anain 
was  eoofined  to  his  bfother  Mareoa.  Tbe  name 
of  Luoulli:ft  h  almost  as  celebrated  for  the  lux- 
uiT  of  his  later  years  as  for  his  vktories  over 
Midiradates.    He  amassed  vast  frwawea  in 
Asia ;  and  these  supplied  him  the  mmmi,  aftw 
his  return  to  Rome,  of  gratifyipg  his  natural 
ta:jte  for  luxury,  together  with  an  ostentatious 
display  of  magnificence.   His  gardens  in  tbe 
immeaiate  suburbs  of  the  city  were  laid  out  in 
a  etylu  of  extraordinary  Hpleuuor ;  but  still  more 
remarkable  were  his  villas  at  Tusculum  and  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Neapohs.    In  the  construc- 
tion of  tbe  latter,  with  its  parks,  fish-ponds,  titc, 
he  had  laid  out  vast  sums  in  euttit^f  through 
hiUs  and  rocks,  and  throwing  out  advanced 
works  into  the  sea.    So  gigantic,  indeed,  was 
the  scale  of  these  labors  far  obfeets  apparently 
so  insignificant,  that  Pompey  called  luui,  in  de- 
rision, the  Koman  Xerxes.  His  feasts  at  Rome 
itself  irere  celebrated  on  a  scale  inorfinate 
magnificence  :  a  single  supper  in  the  hall,  call- 
ed that  of  Apollo^  was  said  to  have  cu«t  the  sum 
of  fifty  thousand  dentru.  Breo  during  his  «am^ 
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Wuigns  the  pleasures  of  the  table  had  not  boen 
HWottea  i  aad  it  ia  w«U  known  that  he  was  the 
ma  fa>  btrodaw  dierriet  into  Italy,  wUeh  he 

had  brought  with  him  from  Cerusus  in  Pontus. 
Lueullus  was  an  eolighteued  patron  of  litera- 
ture, and  had  from  hia  earliest  years  devoted 
mudi  attentioD  to  literary  pureuita.    He  col- 
lected a  valuable  library,  wluch  waa  opened  to 
the  free  use  of  the  literary  publio ;  aud  here  he 
himself  used  to  associate  with  the  Greek  phi- 
losophers and  literati,  and  would  enter  warmly 
into  their  metaphysical  and  philosophical  dis- 
ouaaiona.  Benee  the  picture  drawn  by  Cicero 
at  the  commoiicemont  of  the  Academics  was 
probably,  to  a  certain  extent,  taken  from  the 
rea]i|^.  His  constant  compaiuoo  from  the  time 
of  bis  qutestorship  had  boen  Antiochus  of  Asca- 
Ion,  from  whom  he  imbibed  tlie  precepta  of  the 
Academic  school  of  philosophy,  tO  irUeh  be 
continued  through  life  to  be  attached.    His  pat- 
ronage of  the  poet  Arohiaa  is  we)J^  Imowa  He 
oompoeed  a  history  of  the  Marrfo  'war  in  Greek. 
— i.  L.  or      6on  of  the  preceding  and  of  Ser- 
vilia,  half-sister  of  IL  Cato.  was  a  mere  child 
at  faia  btfaei^  defllh.  His  edneataoD  vas  supers 
intended  by  Cato  and  Cicero.     After  Ca^ar's 
death  he  joined  tht  republican  party,  and  fell 
at  the  battle  of  PWlippi,  42.-5.  iL,  brother  of 
No.  3,  was  iidontedf  by  M.  TEHK.vra-8  Varro 
Locuixca   He  fought  under  Sulla  in  Italy,  82  ; 
WHS  eoriile  «dlle  with  his  brother,  79 ;  praetor, 
77  ;  and  consul,  73.    After  his  cousulship  he 
obtained  the  prorinco  of  Macedonia.    He  car- 
ried on  war  against  the  Daidanians  and  Yie&si, 
and  penetrated  as  far  as  the  Danube.    On  his 
return  to  Rome  he  obtained  a  triumph.  71.  He 
was  a  strong  supporter  of  the  aristocraticul 
arty.     Ue  pronounced  the  fuotnl  omtioil  of 
lis  brother,  but  died  before  the  ooniiiMiieeiinent 
of  the  ci\il  war,  49. 
JjodSwo.    Vid,  Tabqcixicb. 
[Lcccs  occurs  frequently  in  appellationa  of 
places,  from  connection  with  some  grove  in  the 
vieioity.    1.  L.  ANorriiB,  a  grove  in  IOm  terri- 
tory of  the  Marsi,  near  the  Laous  Fucinus.  Vid. 
Akoitia. — 2.  L.  AuofTBTi,  the  second  capital  of 
the  Vocootii,  in  tha  faiierior  of  OalUa  Narbobm- 
ais,  on  the  military  road  leading  from  Mediola- 
Dum  over  the  Cottian  Alps  to  Vienna  and  Lug- 
dnnnm.] 

Lt'DiAS.  Vid.  Ltdias. 
LcoDuivKKBis  Galua.  Vid  Qauajl 
Jjwmtnam  (Lugduoensia).  1.  (2Tow  Lyon), 
the  chief  town  of  Gallia  Lugdun^isis,  situated 
at  the  foot  of  a  hill  at  the  coiSuence  of  the  Arar 
(now  8aSn«)  and  ilie  Rhodanua  (now  Bfume),  is 
paid  to  Imvc  been  founded  by  some  fugitives 
from  the  town  of  Vienna,  further  down  the 
Rhone.  In  the  year  after  Ceesar's  death  (B.C. 
48)  Lugdunum  was  made  a  BooMin  colony  fay 
L.  Munatiua  Plancu?,  and  became  under  Au- 
gustus the  capital  of  the  province  and  the  resi- 
MOOa  of  tfie  Roman  governor.  Being  situated 
on  two  navipable  rivers,  and  being  connected 
with  the  other  parts  of  Qaul  by  roads,  which 
mat  at  tiib  town  as  their  oentral  pdnt,  it  soon 
beonme  a  wealthv  and  populous  place,  and  is 
d'escribed  by  Stra^  as  toe  lai^t  city  in  Gaul 
next  to  NariM.  It  reeared  many  privileges 
from  the  Emperor  Claudius ;  but  it  was  burned 
down  in  the  re«n  of  Ifero.  It  wasw  however, 
4S% 
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soon  rebuilt,  and  continued  to  be  a  place  of 
great  importance  till  AJ>.  197,  when  it  ma 

Elunderea  nod  the  greater  part  of  it  deitnyed 
y  the  soldiers  of  Septimius  Severus,  after  fail 
victoxy  over  his  rival  Albinus  in  the  Deiglib» 
hood  of  the  town.  From  this  blow  it  neve 
covered,  and  was  more  and  more  thtovDiala 
the  shade  by  Vienna.  Lugdunum  pr^ro^ifi  s 
vast  aqueduct,  of  which  the  remoius  mav  ttul 
be  traoed  for  miles,  a  miiit»  «Dd  an  inipenst 
palace,  in  which  Claudius  was  bom,  aod  ii 
which  many  of  the  other  Roman  empcron  r» 
sided  At  the  tongue  of  land  Ik  twc^  n  the  SboM 
and  the  Arar  stood  an  altar  (it  dicated  to  Au- 
gustus by  the  different  states  of  Gaul ;  and  hen 
Cdigula  instituted  oootests  in  ibatorie,  prim 
being  given  to  the  victors,  but  the  mast  ridicu 
louB  punishments  inflicted  on  the  vanqoiiboii 
(Comp.  Jmr.,  1,  44.)  Lugdunnm  is  namoraUi 
in  the  historv  of  the  Christian  Church  as  th« 
seat  of  the  Uahoprio  of  Irenaeus,  aod  on  so 
ooont  of  the  peraeeutions  wbidi  ^e  CfariifiaM 
endured  here  \n  the  second  and  thlrtl  ceuturit^ 
— 2.  L.  BatatOkum  (now  Jjtj/den),  the  chief  town 
<^  the  BfttavL  Fid  Batati. — 8.  Ootmoilini 
(now  SaitU  Btrtrand  de  Comminget),  the  chief 
town  of  the  GoorenaB  in  Aqmtvua.   Fli  Co«- 

VXKJC. 

[LcoDTALunc  (now  CarlisU),  a  plaee  m  tbi 
north  of  Britain,  near  the  wall  of  BadDaa] 
Luna.    Vid.  Skune. 

Luna  (Lunensis  :  now  Zuni)^  an  Etniscaa 
town,  situated  on  the  left,  bank  of  the  Macrt 
about  four  miles  from  the  coast,  originally  f  inn- 
ed  port  of  Liguria,  but  became  the  moat  north- 
erly city  of  Etruria  when  Augustus  extendwJ 
the  botmdariea  of  the  latter  oountry  as  far  a* 
the  Ifaera.  Tba  town  Itadf  was  never  a  pbw 
of  imp<>r1,'inro.  but  it  po8seg?ed  a  lar^e  and 
commodious  harbor  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
caOed  Lxrsjt  Poanrs  (now  €M/  of  Spntiu\  b 
BO.  177  Luna  was  made  a  Roman  ec-lony 
and  two  thousand  Roman  citizens  were  lettlt^ 
there.  In  the  civfl  war  between  Onar  and 
Pom^ey  it  had  sunk  into  utter  decay,  but 
ooiomied  a  few  years  afterward.  Luna  vai 
edebrated  fbr  ita  white  marble,  wlndi  now  takai 
its  naiiio  from  the  neighboring  town  of  Carrara 
The  quarri^  from  which  this  marble  was  <^ 
tained  appear  not  to  have  been  worked  belbra 
the  time  of  Julius  Cssar,  but  it  was  extensivtly 
employed  in  the  public  buildinpn  erected  in  th» 
reign  of  Augustus.  The  wine  and  the  cheefSl 
of  Luoa  also  cofojed  a  high  repntatioD :  some 
of  these  cheeses  are  said  to  have  woi^'hed  ooa 
thousand  pounds.  ITie  ruins  of  Luna  are  feV 
tnd  onimnortant,  eonsiating  of  the  vestigea  flf 
an  amphitiicRtre,  fragmentn  of  columu'^.  <tc. 

LuN.e  Mo.NTEs  (rd  r^f  Jf>.7»7/f  vpof),  a  range 
of  mountains  which  some  of  the  ancient  geo^ 
raphers  believed  to  exist  in  the  interior  of  Africa, 
covered  with  perpetual  snow,  and  oootaioiog 
the  sources  of  the  IHle.    Tbdr  adaal 
ence  is  neither  provetl  nor  disproved, 
r  LcK.«  Poaius.    Vid,  Lc»a.1 
[IjniM  FlMiioirmknnf  (2e!)ih^  dxpov)  1-  ^ 
promontory  on  the  coast  of  Etruria,  pomewhat 
to  the  southeast  of  Luna. — 2.  A  promootory  co 


tiie  weat  coast  of 


I  ert,  in  the  noiirhborhood  of  Cimlra^blli 

i  ifig  to  cthera)  Ct^  Jtoeeo  or  CMmg^} 
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TjonMOA  ftt  Tjojpa,  sb  wMiuut  Itdttn  Ariiuty, 
the  wife  of  Luporcus,  who,  in  tho  ebape  of  a 
•be-woU^  performed  the  office  of  nune  to  Bom- 
idiis  ud  Rfiniii.  Id  wnm  Moomti  dw  it  idflo- 
tified  with  Aoo4  Laobsmtxa,  Um  irife  of  Vam- 
talua. 

Lvmoui,  an  uidaifc  Itdha  cRrlnitTi  irfao 

was  worshipped  by  tlie  phf{)ljcrd8  as  the  pro- 
tector of  their  flocks  againBt  wolvee.  Oa  the 
nortiiian  lide  of  the  nbitiiM  HOI  then  Imd 

been  in  ancient  times  a  cave,  the  saoctuaiy  of 
Lupercus,  surrounded  b^  a  grove^  cootainiug  an 
altar  of  the  god  and  hu  figure  dad  in  a  goat- 
tkin,  just  a*  liis  priftit*,  tlie  I.iijHTci.  Tlie  Ro- 
m*n«  sometimes  ideuUlied  Lupercus  witfi  the 
▲readian  Pan.  Reepeelbi|^  tiM  ftatlTal  cele- 
brated in  liniior  of  Lupercua  and  his  priests,  the 
Luperci,  vid.  Diet,  of  Ant^  art  Lltekcalla  and 

[Li  rKR(f«<,  a  fricu  J  of  the  younger  Pliny,  to 
whum  the  latter  oucasioually  sent  his  oratSoufor 

Ldka.    Vid.  LcFPiA. 

Ldfu  or  Luppi^s,  a  town  in  Calabria,  between 
Brundifflum  and  Uydruntutn. 

LtTPODCiTOM  (now  Ladenburgf),  a  town  in 
Oermany,  on  the  River  Nicer  (now  NfckarX 

LcppiA  or  LcpIa  (dow  Lippe),  a  navigable  riv- 
er in  the  oortltwest  of  Qemuuiy,  which  falls  into 
the  Rhine  at  Weael  in  Westphalia,  and  on  wUdi 
tlM  Romans  built  a  fortress  of  tlie  same  name. 
Tbe  River  Eiiso  (now  Altne)  was  a  tributwry  of 
Hm  Luppia,  and  at  1i>e  ooofloenoe  of  tiieee  two 
rivers  was  tiu'  fnrtr.-^>  of  Allso. 

Lotus,  RuniJua.  1.  1%  consul  with  L,  Ju- 
^  Oanr  Id  B.O.  90,  was  defeated  by  (be 
Mar9i,Midilain  in  battle. — 2.  P.,  tribune  of  the 
plel>ft  66f  and  a  warm  partisan  of  the  aristocra- 
cy. He  was  pnetor  in  49,  and  was  stationed  at 
l^erracina  with  three  cohorts.  He  afterward 
crossed  over  to  Greece. — 3.  i'robably  a  son  of 
tiw  pieeediiy.  the  Dlldior  of  a  ihetoneal  treat> 
we  in  two  books,  entitled  De  Figurh  S'  ut'-ntia- 
non  et  JSlocutionit,  which  appears  to  have  been 
originall J  an  ahridgnMut  or  a  work  hf  Qorgias 
of  Athens,  one  of  tha  preceptors  of  young  M. 
Cicero^  but  which  has  evidently  underguuc  many 
ihugm.  Its  chief  value  is  derived  from  the  nu- 
merous translations  which  it  cntitains  i  f  strikiiii^ 
passages  from  the  works  <>t  Greek  orat«jr3  now 
|(wt  Kdited  by  Kuhuken  along  with  Aquila  and 
Julius  Rutfioiauu<t,  Lugd.  fiat,  1768,  reprinted  by 
Frutscher,  Lips.,  1S31, 

Lt7aoo,  M.  AuKiDifs,  tribune  of  tho  plcbs  B.C. 
61,  the  author  of  a  law  oti  brili,  ry  (/>  Amln(u). 
He  was  the  nmt«'nKil  {^nuidlulher  of  the  Km- 

Sress  livia,  wife  of  Augustus.  He  was  the 
r*t  person  in  Rome  who  fattened  peacocks  for 
vale,  and  he  derived  a  largo  income  from  this 
source.  . 

LvsciMcs,  FABaicics.    Vid.  Fabeictcs. 
[Lcacros  LAvnnos,  a  Latin  comic  poet,  the 
contemporary  and  rival  of  Terence,  woo  mcn- 
tioos  him  Mveral  times  in  the  prologues  to  his 
fdays.] 

rLcsccs,  AirriDirs,  chief  magistrate  at  Fundi, 
tidiculed  by  Horace  on  account  of  the  ridiculous 
and  pompous  drs  he  gave  hfaoMlf  whsn Maoeoas 
and  his  friends  passed  through  PonA  iB  thsiroel- 
abmfesd  ioumey  to  Bmndisinm.] 

ImuiiLk,  LaBiiii&  FULBbmhu. 


[Losnn  QouiTia    Vid.  QuiKTca] 

Ll'sones,  a  tribe  of  the  Celtiberi  in  TflppMiif 
Tarracooeo«%  near  the  eourees  of  the  TugniL 

I«tXtIi»  OatVidb.    Vid.  Catulcs. 

LuTATir.s  Ckiuvi.     Vid,  Cebco. 

LoTSTiA,  or  VMirv  commonly,  JjoixAk.  Psxt* 
nOaoit  (now  Paris),  the  capital  of  the  ParisB 
in  Gallia  Lugduiun.'^i.s,  was  ^i(uato(i  ou  an  island 
in  the  Sequana  (now  Heine),  and  was  connected 
with  tfie  benke  of  the  mer  bf  two  wooden 
bridges.  Under  the  emperors  it  became  a  place 
of  impcntance,  and  the  chief  naval  station  on  the 
Sequaaa.  Here  Jidbn  was  procbfaned  emperor. 
A.D.  360. 

[LcTEVA  (now  Lodh)^  a  city  of  the  Voles 
Areoomid  in  GalHa  Narbcoensis;  dm  «dl«d 

Forum  Neronig.] 

[LuTiA  (Aoir/a),  a  considerable  town  of  the 
Arcvaci  in  Hispania  TarraconensiB,  tihe  site  of 
which  is  not  detennined.] 

[LT.XCS  (Avaioc)^  an  epithet  of  Bacchus  (Dio- 
nysusX  whoftvee  men  from  cares  and  amdety.] 

f.vrABETTCs  (AvKafiTjTTor :  now  St.  Grorijef,  a 
iiiountaiu  in  Attica,  belonging  to  the  range  of 
Pentelicus,  close  to  the  walls  of  Athens  on  the 
nortJicast  of  tho  city,  and  on  the  left  of  the  road 
haditig  to  Mtu'utJiou.  It  is  commonly,  but  er- 
roneously, supposed  that  the  small  hill  north  of 
tho  I*nvx  is  Lycabettus,  and  that  J3L  Qeofge  it 
the  anaent  Anchesmus. 
^  Ltcjcus  {XvKQlot)  or  LvcEim,  a  lofty  monot- 
ain  in  Arcadia,  northwest  of  Megalopolis,  from 
the  summit  of  which  a  great  part  of  the  coun- 
try could  be  gcen.  It  was  one  of  the  chief 
seats  of  the  worship  of  Jupiter  (Zeus),  who  was 
henoe  inmamed  Lycmt*.  Here  was  a  temple 
of  this  god  ;  and  Lere,  nlno,  was  celebrated  the 
festival  of  the  Zj^a  {yid.  Diet,  of  Ant.,*,  v.), 
Pan  was  Ifltewfee  ealled  Lyctcue,  b«sause  he  waa 
bom  anil  had  a  f^anctuary  on  this  mountain. 

LTCAJfBGS.      Vid.  AaCHILOCUCSb 

Lroloir  {Awtdav).  1.  King  of  Areadia,  son  of 

Pelasgus  by  Melibcea  or  Cvllouo.  The  tradition* 
about  Lycaon  represent  Iiim  in  very  different 
lights.  Some  describe  him  u  the  flrat  driUaer 
of  Arcadia,  who  built  the  town  of  Lycosnra, 
and  introduced  tlio  worship  of  Jupiter  (2eus) 
LyciBus.  liut  he  is  more  uiinally  represerteo 
as  an  impious  king,  with  a  large  number  of 
sons  as  impious  as  himsel£  Jupitor  (Zeus) 
visited'  the  earth  in  order  to  punish  them.  The 
god  was  recnpiized  and  worshipped  by  the 
Arcadian  j)eo])le.  Lyc;ion  re^iolveu  to  murder 
him  ;  and,  in  order  to  try  if  he  were  reaUy 
a  god,  served  before  him  a  dish  <tf  huuxan  flesh. 
Jupiter  (Zeus)  pushed  away  the  table  which 
bore  the  horrible  food,  and  the  place  where  thb 
bap|>ened  was  afterward  called  Trai)ezu.'<.  Ly- 
caon and  all  his  sons,  with  the  exception  of  tne 
youngest  (or  eldest),  Nvctimus,  were  killed  hjjr 
Jupiter  (Zeus)  with  a  nash  of  li^'htning,  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  were  changed  into  wolves. 
Collisto,  tho  daughter  of  Lycaon,  is  said  to  have 
been  changed  into  the  oonstollation  of  tho  Boar, 
whence  she  is  called  by  the  poets  Lycaonit  Arc 
toa,  Lycaonia  Arcto*,  or  Lycaonia  Virgo,  or  by 
her  patronymic  i^^eaefits.— [2.  Ruler  in  Ly 
cia.  Other  of  the  enetyrated  Pandarua — 3.  Son 
of  Priam  and  Laoth'K.-,  was  taken  captive  by 
Achilles,  who  sold  him  in  Lemnos ;  he  escaped 
tfMMf^  retnrned  to  Troy,  and  was  ftaUy  eUn 
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bj  Achilles. — 4.  An  nrtisan  of  Coosus  men- 
tMoed  io  tbe  i£oeid  (ix,  804)  as  buviug  made 
•  beavUM  aword  for  lalaa,  whioh  he  gare  to 

Eurjalus.] 

LTCAdniA  (AvjMtovta :  AvKuovef :  part  of  Ka- 
romonX  •  SaltiAt^  of  Asia  Minor,  aadgned,  un- 
der the  Persian  Empire,  to  the  satrapy  of 
Cappadocia,  but  cousidcred  tbe  Gre«k  and 
Roman  geogrraphers  the  aoutfieaatern  port  of 
Phrygia ;  bounded  oti  the  north  by  Gulutin,  ou 
Uie  east  by  Cappadocia,  on  the  south  by  Cilicia 
Aspera,  ou  the  southwest  by  Isiiuria  (which 
was  sometimes  reckoned  as  n  part  of  it)  aud 
by  Phrygia  I'tirttreios,  and  ou  the  northwest  by 
Oreat  Phrj'gia.  Its  b«)uiiilarits,  however,  va- 
tiad  orach  at  dlfiTercut  tmu  s.  It  was  a  joog, 
narrt)w  etrip  (tf  country,  K  nLjtli  extending  iu 
the  direction  of  northwest  uud  soutbeudL  Xcu- 
Opboo»  who  firat  mentions  it,  describes  its  width 
as  extending  east  of  lonuium  (its  chief  city)  to 
the  borders  of  Cappadocia,  a  distance  of  thirty 
MnMaog^  abont  one  hundred  and  ten  iniks. 
It  forms  a  table-land  between  the  Taurus  and 
Uie  mountains  of  Fhrrffia,  deficient  in  tj^od  wa- 
tor,  bnt  abounding  m  flocks  of  sheep.  The  peo- 
ple were,  so  far  as  can  be  traced,  an  aburiginal 
vaee^  speaking  a  laoguiufe  which  is  mentioned 
in  the  il«<t  ^ih*  Apom  as  a  distinet  dialeet 
They  were  warlike,  aud  especially  skilled  iu 
aroherir.  Aft^r  the  overthrow  of  Autiochus  the 
Oreat  the  Romans,  Lycaonia,  which  had  be- 
longed successively  to  Persia  and  to  Syria,  was 
partly  assigned  to  Eumenes  aud  partly  govern- 
ed by  native  ehicftaiuA,  the  last  of  whom,  An- 
tipater,  a  contemporary  of  Cicero,  was  conquer- 
ed by  Amyota«.  king  of  (Jnl.-itia.  tit  wlmso  death, 
iu  li.C.  26,  it  pat^sed,  w  lb  GaliiLia,  lu  the  Ro 
mans,  aud  was  tinully  united  to  the  proviuee  of 
CajipadfK'iii.  Lyeaouia  was  the  chief  teccne  of 
the  Jaborb  of  the  Apostle  Paul  ou  his  iirat  luis- 
iion  to  the  Oentiles  {Aett,  xiv). 

[LvcABftTCS  {AvKilpTjTor),  brother  of  Mieau- 
drius,  tyrant  of  bamos,  the  successor  of  Poly- 
oratea,  was  jptvemor  of  Lenooa  under  the  Per- 
sians, and  died  in  this  oni<  e  ] 

LvofiuM  (rd  AvKciov^  the  name  of  one  of  the 
three  andeot  gymnasia  at  Ath^  called  after 
tlie  temple  of  Apollo  Lyceus  iu  its  neighbor- 
IxHid.  It  was  situated  southeast  of  the  city,  out- 
aide  the  walls,  and  Just  abore  the  River  Uissua. 
Here  the  ix^enuirch  udniiuistcrcd  justice.  It  is 
edebrated  as  the  place  where  Aristotle  and  the 
PeripatctieB  taught. 

Ltc£l*s  (Ai'xnof),  a  surname  of  Apollo,  the 
meaning  of  which  is  not  quite  certain.  Some 
derive  it  from  Tlvko^,  a  wolf,  so  that  it  would 
**  the  wolf-slaver others  from  Xvkti, 
ncconling  to  which  it  would  mean  "  the 
of  light;'  aud  others,  oguiu,  from  the 
7  of  Lyeia. 
LtohnItes.  Vtd.  Lychnidcs. 
LTOBMious,  more  rarely  Ltcuniuium  or  Lvca- 
■  {Avxvtdof,  AvxviduVt  Avxvk  :  Avxvidto^ : 
Aehrita,  Ochrida),  a  town  of  Illyrit  um,  ■was 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  Dessaretii,  but  was  in 
the  poBsessioo  of  the  Romana  as  earlf  aa  Hieir 
war  with  King  Oentius.  It  was  situated  in  the 
interior  of  the  country,  on  a  height  on  the  north 
bMDk  «f  the  Lake  LTcmifTig  {Avprlu^  or  ^  Av;t- 
VtSia  lifivT])  from  whicli  tbo  River  Drilo  rises. 
The  town  was  stroittly  fortiiied,  and  contained 
4^ 
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many  springs  within  its  wall.«.  In  tbf>  MiiidU 
Ages  it  was  the  residence  of  the  Bulgariao  kiio^ 
aiM  was  called  Aekrit  or  Aekrita,  whcnoeili 
niodiTii  uanie. 

hicU  {Ai'Kia  :  Avxiof,  Lycius :  now  Mcit),  s 
small  bnt  most  interesting  district  on  theMaOi 
fide  of  A.-^ia  Minor,  jutting  out  iuto  llie  Sledi- 
terraueau  iu  a  form  approaduDig  to  a  mi^ 
semicircle,  adjaeent  to  parts  <^  Caria  and  Pun- 
phylia  on  the  west  aud  east,  and  ou  the  tjyrth 
to  the  distxict  of  Cibjratis  in  Phrygia,  to  whidi, 
under  the  Byzantine  emperors,  it  was  cuD^d- 
cred  to  beloug.  It  was  bounded  on  the  ourth- 
west  by  the  Uttle  river  Glaucus  and  tk-  ijulf 
of  the  same  name,  on  the  noilhcik^t  by  the 
mountain  called  Cliuax  (the  northern  port  d 
the  same  range  as  that  called  Solyma),  luxl  oo 
the  north  its  natural  boundary  was  the  Tauruj, 
but  its  limits  in  this  direction  were  not  itrictlj 
defined.  The  northeru  p.-irts  of  Lycia  aud  the 
district  of  Cibyiatis  form  together  a  high  table- 
laud,  whioh  is  supported  on  the  oora  by  the 
Taurus,  on  the  ea^t  by  the  mountains  c'iUhI 
iSolyma  {aow  Taltalu  Jjugh),  wbieh.  run  irm 
north  to  sooth  along  tbo  eaatern  eoast  of  Lj6i, 
far  out  into  the  sea,  forming  the  southoastwo 
promoutury  of  Lycia,  called  bacrum  PrumontS' 
rium  (now  Cispe  KMidmia) ;  the  summit  of  tth 
range  is  seven  thousaud  eight  hundred  feet  high, 
and  is  covered  with  eoow  ;*  the  southweetsn 
and  soutfaem  sides  of  this  table-land  are  Cwnad 
bv  the  range  called  £Ia»sicytus  (now  JMm 
JMghfJ  wiiich  runs  southeast  from  tlie  eastcro 
side  or  the  upper  course  of  the  River  Xanihas: 
its  summits  are  about  four  thousaud  fcit  Ligl^ 
and  its  southern  pidc  descends  toward  the  e<s 
in  a  succession  of  terraces,  terminatt  J  by  bold 
cliffy.  The  mountain  system  of  Lycia  iseanf 
|)K;ted  l)y  the  Cnigus,  which  fills  up  the  ff<ac< 
between  tJjc  western  side  of  the  Xauthus  aod 
the  Qulf  of  Olaueus,  and  forms  the  soolhwsil- 
em  promontory  of  Lycia:  its  summits  ar« ncs^ 
Iv  sue  thouAaud  feet  high.  I'he  chief  riven  sri 
the  Zanthus  (now  £cheH-(^kai\  whidi  haiiti 
sources  iu  the  table  laud  south  of  tlie  Taurus, 
aud  flows  from  north  to  south  between  the 
Cragus  and  Massieytos,  and  the  Limyrus,  wUeh 
flows  from  north  to  south  betweco  'the  M&gti- 
cytus  aud  the  6olyma  MountaiuL  The  Tslieyi 
of  these  and  the  amallw  rivets,  and  the  tenaeei 
above  the  eea  in  the  south  of  the  country,  were 
fertile  in  oom^  wiue,  oU,  and  fruits,  sod  the 
mountain  slopes  were  clothed  with  splendid 
cedars,  firs,  and  plaue-trees :  saffron  also  vru 
one  chief  product  of  tljc  land.  The  total  length 
of  the  coast,  from  Tuhuissus  on  the  wt^t  to 
Phaselis  ou  the  easU  including  all  windings,  is 
estimated  by  Strabo  at  orie  tliou«:uid  geven  hun- 
dred and  t^uty  btadia  (uue  huudretJ  aud  sev- 
<nty  iwu  geograpUeal  milesX, while  a  etnught 
liiie  drawn  jicixtf^  the  country,*  as  the  chord  of 
tliis  are,  about  eighty  geographical  miles  in 
length.  The  genernl  gcographieal  structure  of 
the  peninsula  of  Lyciii,  as  connected  with  tbe 
rest  of  Asia  Minor,  bears  oo  little  resemhlsnes 
to  that  of  the  peoinsaU  of  Asia  Minor  ittdim 
connected  with  the  reat  of  Asia.  Acct>rdin:^  to 
the  ti-aditioo  preserved  by  Hetvdotui»  the  moel 
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Xi'Jf),  and  the  earliest  inhabitants  (probably  of 
the  iiyro>ArabiaD  rac«)  were  called  MUve,  and 
•ftenrard  Soljmi:  wifaBequeDtlj  the  TenniUe, 
fit.'.u  Crete,  settleil  in  the  country;  uud  lastly, 
the  Athenian  Lycus,  the  aoa  of  Pandion,  fled 
from  hia  brother  JEgem  to  Ljcia,  and  gKWB  Ui 
OHM  to  tile  country.  Homer,  who  gives  Lycia 
a  prominent  place  io  tho  lliad^  representa  its 
chicluiu^  Glaucus  and  SSarpedon,  as  descended 
inm  the  royal  family  of  Argoe  (ifikriidB)*  he 
doea  not  mention  the  name  of  Milyas ;  and  be 
tpeaka  of  the  Solymi  as  a  warlike  race,  iuhab- 
iiiu2:  the  moantains,  agatoat  whom  the  Greek 
ber  >  H<'llerf>phontes  is  sent  to  fight,  by  his  rela- 
tive the  kiug  of  Lvcia.  Besides  the  legend  of 
BeOerophon  and  UM  ehinuBra,  Lycia  is  the 
leeno  of  ati'tthcr  popiilar  Greek  story,  that  of 
the  Harpies  and  the  daughters  of  Pandarus; 
md  memoriab  of  botii  are  fiNMmd  oo  the 
Lycixin  monuments  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
On  the  whole,  it  is  clear  that  Lycia  was  oolu- 
nbed  by  tbe  HtUedid  fMe(pN>bMily;  from  Orete) 
ftt  a  very  early  period,  ami  that  its  historical 
ababitants  were  Greeks,  though  with  a  mixture 
of  native  blood.  The  eariler  naiiMS  wen  pre- 
served in  the  district  in  the  north  of  tbe  country 
called  Milyoi*,  and  in  the  mountains  called  So- 
lyiua.  The  Lycians  always  kept  the  reputation 
Uiev  have  in  j^OOMT  M  htW  Waniors.  They 
and  the  Ciliciaos  were  the  only  people  west  of 
the  Halys  whom  Croesus  did  not  t-oucjuer,  and 
th'  V  wefe  flie  last  who  resisted  the  Persinn.i. 
Vid.  XA:«Trn  s.  rndt-r  tlio  P<>r-si:ui  cni[)ire  they 
mudt  have  been  a  powerful  maritime  {>eople,  as 
they  fimusbed  fifty  ahipa  to  the  fleet  of  Xerxes. 
After  tbe  Maeedonian  c^mqueht,  Lycia  formed 
port  of  the  byrian  kingdom,  from  which  it  was 
taken  bf  the  Romam  after  <Mr  vietory  orer 
Antiocbus  III.  the  Great,  and  given  to  tho  IU\o- 
dianii  It  waa  soon  restored  to  independence, 
and  fbrned  a  flonririnog  federatkni  of  eities, 
each  having  it.^  own  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  whole  presided  over  by  a  chief 
nagistrate,  oalkd  Awtulpxvc-  Thm  -ww  a  fed- 
(^ral  council,  composed  of  deputies  from  tbe 
twent^'-thrce  dties  of  tbe  federation,  in  which 
the  SIX  chief  cities,  Xanthus,  Patara,  Pbara, 
Oiympu^,  Myra,  and  Tloa,  had  three  votes  each, 
c  rtaiii  l<-*!<<'r  cities  two  each,  and  the  re-t  one 
each  ;  thLs  assembly  determined  matt*  i  »  r<  lat- 
iog  to  the  general  ^uvornmeut  of  the  country, 
and  elected  the  Lyeiarclu-r*,  ns  av.  II  us  the  judi,'fs 
and  the  inferior  magistrates,  iuterual  disscn- 
■kna  at  len^  broke  up  this  cooatitiitton,  and 
the  country  was  united  by  the  empcriir  Clan- 
diuB  to  the  province  of.  PumpbyUa,  from  which 
k  waa  again  aeparated  by  Tbeodoaiua,  vbo 
made  it  a  separate  provinee.  with  Myru  for  its 
capital  Ita  eities  were  numerous  and  flourish- 
bg  (vtdL  tiw  artMea),  and  Ha  people  oelebrated 
for  their  probity.  Tlieir  customs  are  said  to 
have  reoembled  those  both  o(  the  Oarians  and  of 
the  Oretana.  Respecting  tha  iroria  of  art  found 
bv  Mr.  Fellows  in  Lycia,  and  now  in  the  Britiih 
Moaeum.  vid  Xaktbus. 

[Ltctdas  (Avicf()i7c),  an  Athenian,  one  of  the 
council  of  the  five  hundred,  stoned  to  death  by 
his  fellow-eitizeng  because  he  advised  them  to 
listen  to  the  proposals  of  peace  offered  by  Mar- 
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of  Apollo,  V,  ho  was  worshipped  in  several  places 
of  I^cia,  especialiv  at  Patara,  where  he  had  an 
onuue.  Heoee  »•  Zyeia  tortea  are  the  re- 
sponses of  the  oracle  at  Patara  (Virg,  iv, 
346). — 2.  Of  Eleuthersa  in  Boeotia,  a  distinguished 
stataaiT.  tbe  disciple  or  son  of  Myron,  flourished 
about  B.C.  428. 

LrcoMKnEs  {AvKOftfjit]^).  1.  A  king  of  the 
Dolopiuus,  iu  the  island  of  Scyros,  near  Euboeai 
It  was  to  his  court  that  Achilles  was  sent  di^ 
gui;^ed  as  a  maiden  by  bis  mother  Tiieti".  who 
was  anxious  to  prevent  his  going  to  the  Trojan 
war.  Here  Aefailles  became  by  DeidamIa,tiM 
daughter  of  Lycomedes,  the  father  of  Pyrrhus 
or  Neoptolemus.  Lycomedea  treacherously  kill* 
od  Thwona  fay  thrnsting  him  down  a  roeL—i. 
A  celebrated  Arcadian  general,  was  a  native  of 
Mantinea,  and  one  of  the  ohief  fbundera  of  Mega- 
lopolis, B.OL  S70l  He  afterward  allowed  great 
jealousy  of  Thebes,  and  fonned  a  separate  alli- 
ance between  Athens  and  Arcadia  in  Stt6.  Ue 
waa  mnrdered  in  ^o  aame  year,  on  hts  return 
from  Athens,  by  some  Arcadian  exiles. 

[Lyoox  (Avkuv).  1.  Son  of  Uippocoon,  slain 
by  Hercules. — 2.  A  Trojan,  slain  before  Troy 
by  Peneleus.] 

Lyoon  (Avkuv).  1.  An  orator  and  demagc^e 
at  Athena,  was  one  of  the  three  accusers  of 
Hocrates,  and  prepared  the  case  against  him. 
When  the  Atln  niaxis  repente*!  of  their  condem- 
nation of  Socrates,  Ihey  put  Melctus  to  tleath, 
and  banished  AnytAs  and  Lyoon. — 2.  Of  Troa% 
a  distinguished  Penpatetic  philoBopher,  and  the 
disciple  of  Straton,  whom  he  succeeded  as  the 
head  of  the  Peripatetic  school,  B.O.  278.  Ha 
held  that  p<»8t  for  more  than  forty  four  years, 
and  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-four.  lie  eujii^* 
ad  tiio  patronage  of  Attalna  and  Bnmeoea.  a» 
was  celebrated  for  bis  eloquence  ami  for  his 
skill  in  educating  bova  He  wrote  ou  tbe 
boondaries  of  good  and  evil  (Ih  Fimbtm). — [8. 
A  celebrated  comic  actor  of  Scarphea,  who  per- 
formed before  Alexander  tbe  Great,  and  receiv- 
ed from  him  on  one  nwnion  a  preecnt  of  ten 
talents.] 

[Lycophontes  {Avko^6vt^c\  L  Son  of  Au- 
tophonus,  a  Theban,  who,  in  conjunction  with 
Mae<)n,  hiy  in  ambush  with  fifty  men  againat 
Tydeus,  but  was  slain  by  hinu— 2.  A  ^mjaa 
warrior,  slain  by  Teucer.] 

LYcdPHaoN  (AvKotppuvj.  1.  Younger  son  of 
Periauder,  tyrant  of  Connth,  by  his  wife  Me- 
lissa. Fur  details,  vid.  PEaiANDKa. — 2.  A  citixeo 
of  Pbcra;,  where  he  put  down  tbe  goTeranMDt 
of  tho  nobles  and  established  a  tyranny  about 
H.U.  405.  Ue  alterward  endeavored  to  make 
himaelf  maater  of  Um  wbole  of  Tliesaaly,  and 
in  404  he  defeated  the  Larissa^nus  and  oth'^rs  of 
the  Thessaliana  who  opuoeed  him.  Ue  waa 
probably  tba  Alher  of  jabow  of  Fbem.— 9.  A 
son,  apparanUyyOf  Jason,  and  one  of  the  brothers 
of  Thebe,  wifb  of  Alexander,  the  tyrant  of  Fbe- 
rro,  in  wlnao  mnrder  he  took  part,  tcn^ther  wMh 
liis  i^ii^ter  and  bis  two  brothers,  Tisiphouus  and 
Pitholaus,  867.  On  Alexander's  death  the  pow- 
er  appears  to  have  been  wielded  mainly  by  Tl* 
siphonus,  though  Lyoophron  had  an  important 
share  in  the  government.  Lyoophron  succeeded 
to  the  supreme  power  on  the  death  of  Tisipbo* 
nam  bat  in  MS  be  waa  obligad  to  wutmiM. 
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Vhtra  to  Philip,  and  w  ithdraw  from  Thessaly. 

A  gnunmuian  anU  poet,  was  a  native  of 
Ohalditt  Kabiww  and  Bv«d  at  Alazatrfrea,  nn* 
der  Ftolamy  FluiadoIpLus  (B.C.  285-247),  who 
fglnilUKl  to  him  the  arrangement  of  the -works 
of  tfie  oamk  poets  in  the  Alezandreao  library. 
In  the  ezeeutioD  of  this  commission  Lyoonhron 
drew  up  an  extensive  work  on  comedy.  IJoth- 
ing  muru  i&  kuuwu  of  his  life.  Ovid  {IbU,  588) 
•tates  that  he  was  kiUed  by  an  arrow.   As  a 

Ket,  Lycopbron  obtained  a  place  in  llie  Tragic 
eiud.  lie  also  wrote  a  satvric  draua.  But 
the  ool^  one  of  his  poems  which  has  oome  down 
to  us  IS  the  CatKandra  or  Alexandra.  This  is 
Milher  a  tragedy  nor  an  epic  poem,  but  a  long 
iamfaio  BMoologao  of  one  tboosaod  four  buudred 
and  sevcoty-four  rerscs,  in  which  Ca»»aDdra  is 
made  to  orophosy  the  fall  of  Troy,  the  advent- 
ures of  Am  Oredan  and  Trojan  becoet,  with 
numerous  other  mythological  and  historical 
OTSOti^  goi^g  back  as  early  as  the  fables  of  lo 
and  Eivopa,  add  ending  wifh  Alenader  the 
Great.  The  work  has  uo  pretensions  to  poet- 
ical merit.  It  is  simply  a  cumbrous  store  of 
traditiooal  learning.  Its  obscurity  is  prorerhiaL 
Its  author  obtained  the  epithet  of  the  Obtcure 
{oKOTetvur).  Its  stores  or  learning  and  its  ob- 
scurity alike  excited  the  efforts  of  the  ancient 
grammariana,  aeveial  of  whom  wrote  oommont- 
aries  on  the  poem,  'Hie  only  ODO  of  these 
works  which  surviveti  is  the  Scholia  of  Isaac 
and  John  Tsetses,  which  are  far  more  valuable 
tlian  the  poem  itself.  The  best  editions  ar«- 
by  Potter,  Oxoa,  1697,  folio ;  Reichard,  Lips.. 
1788,  S  vok  8to;  and  Baehmain,  lipa,  1888, 

S  vols.  8vo. 

Li  coroLis  (9  AvKuv  nuXtf :  ruins  at  Siout),  a 
«tv  of  Upper  Kgypt,  eo  the  westem  baidc  of  tiie 
Nile,  between  Honnopolis  and  Ptolcmais,  said  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  the  circumstance 
tint  an  iBthiopiao  army  waa  pot  to  flight  near 
it  by  a  pack  or  wolves. 

LrcoRKA  {Avtujpua :  AtMcuyievc,  AvKuptot,  Av- 
KupetTtj^),  an  aooienttown  at  the  foot  of  MiDiint 
Lycorca  (now  Liakura),  which  was  the  south- 
era  of  the  two  peaks  of  Mount  Parnassus.  Vid. 
pAaXAssua.  Hence  Apollo  derived  the  surname 
of  Lyeoreua.  ^  The  town  Lycorea  is  said  to  have 
been  the  residence  of  Deucalion,  and  Delphi  is 
also  reported  to  have  been  colonized  by  it. 

LvoOais.    Vid.  Cttheris. 

Lycortas  f  At'Kopraf),  of  Megalopolis,  was  the 
father  of  Polvbius  the  historian,  and  the  close 
friend  of  PhilupcBmeo,  whose  policy  he  always 
supported.  He  is  first  mentioned,  in  B.C. 
as  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to  Rome  ;  and 
Ua  iMune  oeeort  for  the  hnl  tiiae  in  168^ 

LycosCba  (XvKooovpa  :  AvKoaovptvg :  now  Pa- 
IwkrambavM  or  iiidhirok<utro,uieu:  /Sfo/a), a  town 
hi  the  sooth  of  Areadia,  and  on  the  northweet> 
an  slope  of  Mount  Lycspus,  and  near  the  small 
livec  Plataoiston,  said  by  Pausanias  to  have 
haaafha  aaoit  anoM  tofwn  hi  Qreeeebaad  to 
have  beca  fmndad  laf  Lymoa,  the  aon  ojf  Peks- 


Lrona  (AArrof:  Avktioc),  sometimes  called 
Ltttl'b  (Avrrof),  an  important  town  in  the  cast 
of  Crete,  southeast  of  Coosus,  was  utuated  on 
a  height  of  Mount  Argasus,  eighty  stadia  from 
the  coastk  Its  harbor  was  cidled  Chersoncsus. 
It  waa  one  of  the  moat  anoient  eitiea  hi  the 
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island,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  Iliad.  It  inu 
generally  oonsideied  to  be  a  Spartsa  cokoT. 
and  its  failiahitanta  were  edefanled  §»  tlnh 
bravery.  At  a  later  time  it  was  concjutrod  and 
destroyed  by  the  CDoeiaos,  but  it  was  afterwstd 
rebuilt,  and  waa  eadant  m  the  eereotii  eeatury  «f 
our  era. 

Lrocaocs  {AvKoGpryot).  1.  Son  of  Dryss,  sod 
king  of  che  £dooes  io  Thraee.  He  is  famoot 
for  hie  Mrsecutioo  of  Dionysus  (Bacchus)  sul 
his  worsnip  in  Thraoe.  Hom<  r  rt  lutes  tkit,  in 
order  to  escape  from  Lycurgus,  Bucchus  (Dio- 
nysus) leaped  into  the  sea,  where  he  was  kiodlj 
rfCfivt'<l  by  Thetis;  and  that  Jupiter  (ZtusJ 
thercujx^n  \)linded  the  impious  king,  wiio  uiea 
soon  afterward,  hated  by  the  immortal  goda 
This  etory  has  received  many  additions  frmn 
later  poets  and  mytlKigraphers.  tiome  relate 
that  Medina  (Diooyens),  00  fab  expeditiaoB» 
carno  to  the  kingdom  of  Lycurgus,  but  vaa 
expelled  by  the  impious  king.  Tbereopoo  tb« 
god  drove  Lycurgus  mad,  m  wUeih  eoaatke  hi 
killed  his  son  Dr^-as,  and  also  hewed  cff  tm  of 
his  Ifig^  supposmg  that  he  was  cutting  dowD 
▼mee.  The  eotmtrf  now  prodnoed  no  frdik; 
and  the  oraolo  declaring  tnat  fertility  kIiouIcI 
not  be  restored  unless  Lyeurgus  were  killed, 
the  Edonlans  carried  him  to  Mount  Psogaeui, 
where  he  was  torn  to  pi*  .  .  3  by  horses.  Afr 
cording  to  Sopliocles  {Anitf/^  Lycurgta 
was  entombed  ui  a  rock. — '1.  King  io  Arcadis, 
son  of  Aleus  and  Ke^era,  brother  of  Oflphiiai 
and  .A  uge,  husband  of  Cleophile,  Eurynome,  or 
Antiuoe,  and  father  of  Aucujus,  Epochus,  Am- 
phidamas,  and  lasus.  Lycurgus  killed  Ai» 
thous,  who  used  to  fight  with  a  club.  Lycur^ 
bequeathed  tliis  dub  to  his  slave  EreuthalioQ, 
laa  aona  having  died  before  hmir— 8.  Son  ol 
Pronnx  and  brother  of  Amphithea,  the  wife  ot 
Adrastus.  He  took  part  in  the  war  of  the  Serei 
agaioit  Tbebce,  and  fought  with  AmpUaram 
lie  is  mentioned  amonjj^  those  whom  .Jiwulapius 
oaUed  to  life  again  after  their  death.— 4.  Kiuof 
Neraea,  eon  of  Fberea  and  Paridymene^  hrolMr 
of  Admctus,  husband  of  Ewjdiee  or  A^qlh^thH^ 
and  father  of  Opheltes. 

LYcuaaua  1.  The  Spartan  Is^dator.  Of 
his  pMaowd  history  wa  have  no  eertain  into' 
mation ;  and  there  are  such  diserspaacics  re- 
specting him  in  the  ancient  writers,  that  msay 
modem  critics  hava  denied  hb  laal  adilseoa 
altogether.  The  more  generally  received  ac- 
count about  him  was  as  follows :  LycuiTgus  was 
the  son  of  Eunomus,  king  of  Sparta,  and  brothsr 
of  Polydectcs.  The  latter  sticceede*!  his  fathor 
as  king  of  Sparta,  and  afterward  died,  leariog 
hie  queen  wttti  dnkL  The  ambitioas  wcsasa 
proposed  to  Lyoinc-us  to  destroy  her  off?])rin^ 

I if  he  would  share  the  throne  with  her.  He 
eeemingly  cooeented ;  hnt  when  she  had  ^vea 
'  birth  to  a  son  (Charilaus),  he  openly  pn^cl.uinfd 
him  king,  and  as  next  of  kin  adted  as  bis  |puu-d- 
iaq.  But,  to  aToid  all  ea^iieieD  of  anSlioai 
designs,  with  which  the  opix>iiite  party  cliarjred 
him,  Lycurgus  left  Sparta,  and  set  out  00  his 
celebrated  travels,  which  have  been  magmfisd 
to  a  fiibulous  extent  He  is  said  to  have  vi^it- 
e«l  CvL'te.  and  there  to  have  studied  the  wiss 
1  laws  of  Minos.  Next  he  went  to  loela  ttA 
Egypt,  and  is  reported  to  have  penetrated  iats 
1  Libya,  Iberii^  and  even  Indiib  ia  loaia  ha  ii 
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«y  to  hrre  net  cMber  wKh  Homer  Unieel( 

or  at  Ica.-'t  "flritJi  the  Hoiiierii-  poems,  which  he 
iotroduced  iuto  the  mother  country.  The  re< 
tan  of  Lycurgus  to  Sparta  mm  haSM  hy  all 
partk-s.  Sparta  wa^i  iu  a  stiite  of  auarohy  and 
UventiousoeM,  aad  he  was  considered  aa  the 
man  who  alone  eonld  eura  fhe  growing  iKMaaes 
of  tilt?  st:it«.  He  undertook  the  task ;  vet,  be- 
fore ht  6et  to  work,  he  strengthened  luinself 
vitii  the  authority  of  the  Delphio  oracle,  and 
with  a  strong  frnhj  of  influential  men  at  Sparta. 
The  rt  f  »rra  seems  not  to  have  bt'cn  carried  al- 
togeUicr  fxAceably.  The  new  division  of  the 
lud  among  the  eitiscns  must  have  Tiolated 
maay  existing  interests.  But  all  opposition 
vat  oTerbome,  and  the  whole  constitution,  mil- 
iiBryaDd  civiU  was  remodelled.  Alter  Lyear- 
gu9  had  obtainetl  for  his  institutions  an  Hppix)v- 
jBf  orsde  of  the  national  god  of  Delphi,  he  ex- 
alted a  prcMBiao  fluNa  tiie  people  not  to  make 
aoT  alteration  in  his  laws  before  his  return. 
Aod  DOW  he  left  8parta  to  finish  his  life  in  vol- 
vlvy  caAe,  in  onier  that  hie  eoantrymcn  might 
be  bound  by  their  outh  to  pre^*crve  his  oon.sti- 
tntioo  ioriolate  foroTer.  Wuere  and  how  he 
died  nobody  eudd  telL  Ha  Yaniriied  from  the 
tilth  like  a  god,  leaving  no  traces  behind  but 
his  fpirit;  and  he  was  honored  as  a  god  at 
Sparti  with  a  t«mple  and  yearly  sacrifices  down 
h  the  latest  times.  Hie  date  of  Lycurgus  is 
nriously  L'ivon,  but  it  is  impoMible  to  place  it 
b^r  tliuii  B.C.  825.  Lycurgus  was  regarded 
throogh  all  subsequent  ages  as  the  legislator 
of  Sparta,  and  therefore  nlmogt  all  the  Spartan 
iutitutions  were  ascribed  to  him  as  their  author. 
Ve  tbcrsfbre  propoM  to  give  here  a  sketch  of 
th«  Spartan  constitution,  ref^rrit^  for  details  to 
tbtJUicL  of  Aniiq,;  though  we  must  not  imag- 
hi  that  ttua  eonatitutfan  waa  entirety  the  work 
of  Lycurg-iis.  The  Spartan  constitution  was 
«(  a  mixe<i  nature :  the  mooarohical  principle 
«M  icpieaentad  hy  ttie  kinga,  the  amtoeracy 
bv  the  fefuate,  and  Uic  doniocM-aticil  rl.  iuont  by 
ths  aMembly  <rf  the  people,  and  subeeouently  by 
ftcir  rcpeaentaliTfe,  uie  ephora  The  kings 
kki  originally  to  perform  the  common  functions 
of  the  kings  of  the  heroic  age.  They  were 
high  priesta,  judges,  and  leaders  in  war ;  but  in 
lit  of  thaae  departoMDta  tbvr  ware  in  eourse 
f{  time  supencdod  more  nr  low.  As  judj^of* 
they  reUiiuod  only  a  pai-ticular  branch  of  juris- 
dMoo,  that  referriq;  to  the  euccessMO  of  prap- 
0tf.  As  military  ooTtimnnder-',  thoy  were  re- 
•feieted  and  watched  by  comuiissiuncrA  sent  by 
the  senate  ;  tiw  functions  of  high  priest  were 
eart-iiled  least,  perhaps  b^'  im^f  least  obnoxious. 
In  compensation  for  the  loss  of  power,  the  kings 
cojoyed  greai^  hooon,  kaUi  dnringf  their  life  and 
ifter  their  deatli.  Still  the  principle  of  mon- 
iitlijr  waa  Tery  weak  among  the  Spartans.  The 
ooveia  of  the  eenato  were  tery  important :  they 
lad  the  right  of  originating  and  discussing  all 
Masorea  before  they  oould  be  submitted  to  the 
deeWonof  tbe  popular  anambly;  they  had,  m 
ccvjuQction  with  the  ephors,  to  watoh  over  the 
doe  observanee'  of  the  laws  and  institutions  ; 
sad  they  were  judges  in  all  criminal  case<>, ' 


without  beiag  bouKlby  any  written  code.  For 
all  this  they  were  not  ro«f)on'5ible,  holding  their 
sttee  fur  bfe.    But  with  all  thciw  powers,  the 

4dm  fMSMd  no  nil  ariatooMy.  Hmj  irtra 


•not  theien  alflMr  f>r  property  tjnalifieatMo  or 

for  noble  birth.  The  senate  was  open  to  tha 
Doorest  eitiBen,  wlio^  daring  aizty  years,  had 
been  obedient  to  llie  han  and  lealona  in  the 

performance  of  his  duties.  ITio  moss  of  the 
people,  that  is,  the  Spartans  of  pure  Doric  de- 
scent, formed  the  sovereign  power  of  the  state. 
The  popular  assembly  consisted  of  every  Spar- 
tan of  thirty  years  of  age  and  of  uiiblt'rni.-hed 
character  ;  only  those  were  excluded  wiio  had 
not  tfia  means  of  oontributio^  their  portion  to 
the  BVi^^itia.  Tlicy  met  at  stated  times,  to  de- 
cide uu  ail  im])uitaiit  questioiw  brought  before 
them,  after  a  previous  discussion  in  the  senate. 
They  luul  no  right  of  amendment,  but  only  that 
of  simple  approval  or  rejection,  which  was  given 
in  the  mdcet  form  possible,  by  shouting.  Tha 
p<>])ular  assembly,  however,  had  neither  fre- 
quent nor  very  important  occasions  for  directly 
azcfi»%  their  sovereign  powar.  Their  ehiel 
activity  consisted  in  delegating  it;  hence  arose 
the  importance  of  tl>e  ephors,  who  were  the 
repreientatiTea  of  the  popidar  element  of  tiie 
constitution.  The  ephoi-s  answer  in  every  ch:\r- 
actcriatio  feature  to  the  Koman  tribunes  of  the 
people.  Tbdr  origin  waa  loet  in  obecurity  and 
uisiguifioancc ;  but  at  the  end  they  engrossed 
the  whole  power  of  the  state.  With  reference 
to  their  subjects,  the  few  Spartans  formed  a 
most  decided  aristocracy.  On  the  conquest  of 
Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorian?,  part  of  the  an- 
cient iubabitaut-s  of  the  country,  under  name 
of  the  Jferfoci,  were  allowed,  indeed,  to  retain 
their  personal  libeity,  but  lost  all  eivil  ri;^ht«>, 
and  were  obliged  to  pay  to  the  btute  a  rent  for 
the  land  that  was  left  them.  But  a  great  part 
of  the  old  inhabitants  were  redueed  to  a  slate 
of  perfect  siavety,  different  from  tliat  of  tlie 
abma  of  Athena  and  Some,  and  more  limHar 
to  tha  villanagc  of  the  feudal  ages.  These  were 
called  MeioU,  They  were  allotted  with  patches 
of  land  to  individfial  membere  of  the  mlioff 
class.  They  tilln!  the  land,  and  paid  a  fixed 
rent  to  their  nuutcrt,  not|  as  the  periceci,  to  the 
stata  Tha  ntmiher  of  theaa  nuaeraUe  ereat* 
urcs  was  large.  They  were  treated  with  tbe 
utmost  cruelty  by  tbe  Spartans,  and  were  fre- 
quently put  to  death  by  their  oppressors.  The 
Spartana  Ibimed,  aa  it  were,  an  army  of  invad- 
ers in  an  enemy's  countiy,  their  city  was  a 
camp,  and  every  man  a  soldier.  At  Sparlii,  the 
citizen  only  exists  for  the  state ;  he  hiul  no 
interest  but  the  state's,  and  no  property  but 
what  belonged  to  the  state.  It  was  a  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  oonstitutioo,  that  all  tSA- 
zcns  were  entitled  to  the  enjoyment  of  an  equal 
.portion  of  the  common  proper^.  This  waa 
done  in  order  to  aaea«  to  ttM  oommoowealth 
a  I.iri^e  number  of  eitizens  and  soldiers,  free 
from  labor  for  their  sustenance^  and  able  to  de- 
vote their  whole  thne  to  wariike  cxeroiMa,  in 
order  thus  to  keep  up  the  osconilent'y  of  Spaitft 
over  her  periceei  and  uelots.  The  Spartans  wera 
to  bo  warriow,  and  nothing  bnt  wan-iors.  There- 
fore., not  only  all  meehanical  labor  was  thought 
to  d^rade  them ;  not  only  was  husbandry  de- 
spisad  and  neglected,  and  commerce  prevented, 
or  at  least  impeded,  by  prohibitive  laws  and  by 
tbe  use  of  iron  ractney,  but  also  the  nobler  arts 
and  sciences  were  so  effectually  stifled,  that 
Snartniiftblnkintbahfatoryof  thoarti  and 
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liktntore  of  Greece.  The  state  took  care  of  a 
Spaiiau  from  his  cradle  to  his  grave,  and  super- 
iDt^ded  his  education  iu  the  miDutest  poiDts. 
Tliid  wus  not  confined  to  his  youth,  but  cxtend- 
eii  throughout  liis  whole  life.  The  sygKitin,  or, 
fii  Uiey  ■were  culled  ut  Sparta,  phiditia,  the  com- 
mon meals,  may  be  regardad  as  an  educational 
institution;  for  at  tlie«e  nioals  subjtyts  of  gou- 
eral  iuteri-st  were  discussed  and  poliUcal  (lues- 
tMNi*  debated.  The  youths  and  ooys  used  to 
«at  separately  from  the  rii»-n.  in  their  own  divi- 
tkom. — 2.  A  LaceduimoDian,  v^ho,  though  Dot 
of  tb«  royal  blood,  was  cboseu  king  in  RO. 
220.  together  -mth  Agesipniia  III.,  nftrr  the 
death  of  CleocMnea.  It  vraa  not  lotu  before  be 
deposed  fab  eoUengue  and  made  famndf  eole 
povrrcign,  though  under  the  control  of  the 
eohorL  He  carried  oo  war  against  PliUip  Y. 
of  Maoedon  and  the  AdMnuH.  He  ^ed  aboot 
210,  and  Maclmnidiis  then  made  himself  tyrant. 

Au  AtUc  orator,  bod  of  Ljcophroo,  who 
beloQged  to  the  noble  familj  of  the  £t«obutadie, 
w^as  bora  ut  Athens  ulK>ut  fi.C.  896.  He  was 
a  disciple  of  Plato  and  Isocrates.  In  public  life 
he  wns  a  warm  supporter  of  the  policj  of  De- 
mosiheue?,  and  was  univenallj  adu^ted  to  be 
one  of  the  most  virtuous  citizens  and  upright 
statesmen  of  his  age.  Ue  was  thrice  appointed 
UaTiiicu  or  manager  of  the  publie  rerenue,  and 
held  this  ofTi-'o  each  time  for  five  years,  begin- 
t)iii;j^  wiUi  :;3T.  Ue  discharged  the  duties  of 
this  office  with  such  ability  imd  integrity,  that 
he  raised  the  j)ublie  revenue  tothe  sum  of  twplve 
hundred  talents.  One  of  hit  laws  enacted  that 
bronze  statues  should  be  ereeted  to  iEschylus, 
Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  and  that  copies  of 
their  tragedies  should  be  preserved  in  the  pub- 
lie  arehiTM.  He  oAeo  appeared  ae  a  raeeesa- 
ful  accuser  in  the  Athenian  courts,  but  he  him- 
•eif  was  as  often  accused  by  others,  though  he 
alwaja  etweeeded  in  sileneiD^  hb  eoemieB.  He 
died  while  holding  the  oflicc  of  president  of  the 
'  theatre  of  Dioo^sus  in  S23.  A  fragment  of  an 
inscription,  eootuning  an  account  of  his  admin- 
istration of  the  finances,  is  still  extant  There 
were  fifteen  orations  of  Lycurgus  extant  in  an- 
tiquity ;  but  only  one  has  come  down  to  us  en- 
tire^ the  oration  against  Leocrates,  which  was 
delivered  in  330.  The  style  is  noble  and  grand, 
but  neither  elegant  nor  pleasing.  The  oration 
it  printed  in  the  various  collections  of  the  Attic 
orators.  [Separately  by  A.  (r.  Jiccker,  Magde- 
burg, 1821 ;  and  by  Mictzner,  BerUu,  1836.  The 
fragments  of  his  other  orations  are  ooUaeted 
by  Kiej.)*ling.  Li/ciinji  Drprnl,  Oratt.  JPWyimilfti, 
Halle,  1847.J     Vid.  i)>JtosTH£Ni£8. 

Ltcm  (A^icor).  1.  Son  of  Neptone  (Peeei- 
doo)  and  Oelcno,  who  was  transferred  by  his 
ftuer  to  the  islands  of  the  blessed  By  Alcy- 
one, the  litter  of  Oelono,  Neptune  (Poeeidoo) 
VK'got  Hyrieus,  the  fatlier  of  Uie  f  llowini:. — 2. 
Bon  of  Hvrieus  and  Clonio.  and  brother  of  Nyo- 
tent.  Polydorus,  king  of  Thebes,  married  the 
daughter  of  Nvcteus,  by  whom  ho  had  a  son, 
Jjabdacus  ;  and  on  his  death  he  left  the  gov- 
ernment of  Thebes  and  the  guardianship  of 
Labdacus  to  his  fiitber>in-law.  Nycteus  after- 
ward fell  in  battle  agaiupt  Ej>>peus.  kinu^  <>f  Si- 
eyoo,  who  had  carried  away  iiis  beautiful  daugh- 
tef  ABtiofM.  Lycus  succeeded  hit  brother  in 
tiM  fovemnent  of  Tbebea  awl  io  (he  fuardiaii- 
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ship  of  Labdacus.  He  surrendered  tht  |m 
dom  to  Labdacus  when  the  latter  had  grovim 
On  the  death  of  Labdacus,  soc>n  aficnraid,  lif- 
cus  again  succeeded  to  the  goveromeot  of 
Thebes,  and  undertook  the  guardianship  of 
LaiiLS,  the  son  of  Labdacus.  Lycus  marched 
against  Epopeut,  whom  he  put  to  death  [w 
eordinc^  to  otlier  accounts,  Epopeus  fell  in  th« 
war  with  Nycteus),  and  he  carried  avav  Afltis 
pe  to  Thebes.  She  was  treated  with  t£e  ^fwl 
est  cruelty  by  Dirce,  the  wife  of  T.vcus ;  in  re- 
venge for  which,  her  sons  by  Jupiter  (ZaaL 
Amphion  and  Zethus,  afterward  put  to  dott 
both  Lycus  and  Dirce,  Vid.  Axpuion.— 3.  S-jq 
of  JNo.  2.  or,  according  to  others,  too  of  licp* 
tone  (Foeddon),  wna  alto  king  of  TUbtt,  h 
the  nbaeiice  of  Herotdes.  Lycus  attempted  to 
kill  his  wile  Megara  and  her  children,  hot  vai 
afterward  pot  to  death  by  Hermilei<-^  SMof 
Pandion,  and  biother  of  ^geus,  Nisus,  ud 
Pallas.  Ue  was  expelled  by  Jllgeus*  sod  took 
refuge  in  the  country  of  tiie  Termili,  which  vai 
called  Lycia  after  him.  He  was  honored  at 
Athens  as  a  hero,  and  the  Lyceum  derived  iti 
name  from  him.  He  is  said  to  have  iotrodoeed 
the  Eleusinian  myateriea  into  Andanis  in  Mei- 
seuio.  He  is  sometime*,  also,  described  aa  as 
ancient  prophet,  and  the  family  of  the  Lycome 
da«,  at  Athens,  traced  their  name  and  oivio 
from  him. — 5.  Son  of  Daseylus,  and  kiotf  of  the 
Mariaudyniaus,  who  received  ilercules  and  th« 
Aiigooauts  with  hoepitality. — [6.  A  c<>ra])Boioo 
of  .iEneas  in  bis  voyage  from  Troy  to  Italy :  he 
was  slain  by  Turuus  iu  Italy.] — 7.  Of  Hh(|;i- 
um,  the  fttber,  real  w  adoptive,  of  the  poet  Ly 
cophron,  w  as  an  historical  writer  in  the  tint  et 
Demetrius  Phalereus. 
LvooB  (A^MofX  the  name  of  tertnl 

which  arc  s.-iid  to  be  so  called  fimm  the  VUUilS^ 
oeity  of  their  current  1.  (Now  i^)*  auttti 
river  of  Bithyuia,  falhug  into  the  eta  toolh  «f 
Hcraclea  Pontica. — 2.  (Now  Genn'n'h  Choi), 
a  oontideraUe  river  of  Poutus,  rising  ia  the 
monntaint  on  the  nortti  of  Aimeoia  Mmor,  ibiI 
flowing  west  into  the  Iris  at  Eupatoria.— 3. 
(Now  Choruk-Su),  a  considerable  river  of  Fhiyg> 
ia,  flowing  from  east  to  west  past  Coloaw  sad 
Laodicea  into  the  M^ennder. — i.  (Now  Xahr^l- 
Kelb),  n  n'ver  of  Phojnieia,  falling  into  tL€  m 
north  of  Berytus. — 6.  (Now  Great  Zab  or  I'/m- 
ISu),  a  river  of  Assyria,  rising  in  the  niouoUioi 
on  the  south  of  Armenia,  and  flowing;  south- 
west into  the  Tigris,  just  below  Larit^  (aov 
Nimroud),  It  is  undoubtedly  the  line  it  Ik 
Zabatus  of  Xenophon. 

Ltoda  (ra  Avdtia,  it  Av66ij :  now  Lud).  a  town 
of  Fltleetine^  oootheatt  of  Joppa  and  noiiliwest 
of  Jerusalem,  at  the  junction  of  si-vonil  rcadi 
wliich  lead  from  the  tea-eoast^  was  destroyed 
by  the  Romant  in  the  Jewith  war,  but  ttoa  A 
er  rebuilt,  utnl  called  Diospolis. 

[Ltiik  (Avtivk  the  wife  or  miitrttt  of  th«  poU 
AntimatfaoB.  dowlT  beloved  by  Um:  ht 
ed  her  to  Lydia,  but  she  appears  to  have  died 
early,  and  the  poet  sought  to  allay  his  S'*^'^ 
the  composition  of  an  ^egy,  whioh  ht  MMi 
from  her,  L^.^ 

^.\l'\K  {Xv&ia  :  Lydus),  a  distiict  of 

Asia  Minor,  iu  the  middle  of  the  western  ride  «f 
the  peninsula,  between  Mysia  on  the  norlL  aoJ 
Oana  on  tho  wuoOk  •bA  betweto  Aqrgia  m 
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ho  east  anrl  tbe  ^-Ef^ean  Sea  on  the  west  Ite 
poundaiies  varied  to  much  tJt,  diifereot  times 
thit  tfwf  am  not  be  d«Mrib«d  irith  any  ap- 
proach to  exactDoss  till  we  come  to  the  time 
of  the  Bflouo  rule  over  Western  Asia.  At  that 
time  the  omthera  henoAuf,  lofwani  Myeia,  was 
the  nu^e  of  mountains  which  form  the  nortiiem 
maigin  of  the  ralley  of  the  Hermus,  called  Sar* 
dene,  a  aouthwestera  branch  of  the  Phrvg^ian 
CUpa^i  Um  eftstern  boancbrjr,  toward  Phryg- 
il^  was  an  imaginary  line  ;  and  the  southern 
bouDdary,  towuni  Curia,  wuts  the  liiver  Moiao- 
dw,  or,  •ecordin<;  to  Bome  authoritiei,  the  range 
nf  mountain?  which,  under  the  name  of  Messo- 
gis  (now  JCattane  Dagk),  forms  the  northern 
■uipD  of  the  Talley  of  ue  Msander,  and  is  a 
Dorthwestem  prolongation  of  the  Taurus.  Ki"om 
tbe  eastern  part  of  this  ranige^  io  the  soutbeast- 
in  eoffner  of  Lydia,  uotber  brandiee  off  to  the 
northwest,  and  rmis  to  the  west  far  out  into  the 
M^fM  Se%  where  it  Ibrms  tbe  peninsula  oppo- 
site to  tiie  itfaod  of  Ohioa.  TUs  ehaiD,  wlSeh 
u  called  Tmolus  (now  KisUja  3fusa  Darfh),  di- 
ridee  Lydia  into  two  unequal  valleys,  of  which 
the  sottthera  and  smaller  is  watered  by  the  Kiv- 
wCayoSE,  and  the  northern  forms  tb«  gmt 
plain  of  the  IIkrmi's  :  tlifse  valleys  are  very 
beautiful  and  fertile,  imd  that  of  the  Hermus, 
■HHmisllj.  is  one  of  the  most  delicious  regions 
of  the  earth.    The  eastern  part  of  Lydiii,  and 
the  adjacent  portion  of  Phry^ia,  about  the  up- 
per coarse  of  the  Hermus  ■na  its  tributaries,  is 
la  elevated  plain,  showinn^  traces  of  volcanic 
action,  and  hence  called  Cataoecaum^nc  (xara- 
icaev^i^).  In  the  boondaries  of  Lydia,  as  just 
deeenbed,  the  strip  f>f  coast  belonging  to  Ioma  ' 
■  iiefaided,  but  the  name  is  sometimes  used  in 
aiMnower  signifiaUion,  so  m  to  enlnde  looiA 
In  swly  tiriics  the  country  had  another  name, 
KadBfat  ^Maoptf,  Mcuoviaj^  by  which  alone  it  is 
knswn  to  BDmer ;  ud  tihls  name  was  alfcei^ 
vvd  applied  specifically  to  tbe  eastern  and 
•oQthem  part  of  Lydia,  and  then,  in  oontradis- 
tiuetiaQ  to  it^  the  name  Lydia  was  used  for  the 
Mrihwlani  pnirt   In  the  mythical  legends, 
th«>  common  name  of  the  people  and  country, 
Lydi  and  Lydia,  is  derived  from  Lydus,  the  sun 
of  Atys^  the  fin*  king.   The  Lydians  appear  to 
hare  been  a  race  closely  connected  with  the 
Oahuus  and  the  Mysians,  with  whom  they  ob- 
MTved  a  common  worship  in  the  temple  of  Jn- 
pitcr  (Zeus)  Carina  at  Mylasa :  they  also  prac- 
ticed tbe  worship  of  Cybele  and  other  Phrygian 
•Mtoma  AmidttM  uneeitidotiei      the  early 
kgends,  it  is  clear  that  Lydia  was  a  very  early 
wt  of  Asiatic  civilisation,  and  that  it  exerted  a 
V«T  important  mflwenea  on  the  OrecAoL  The 
tydian  monarchy,  wUeh  was  f.mnded  at  Sar- 
<u  before  the  time  of  authentic  history,  grew 
up  into  an  empire,  under  wfaieh  tbe  many  dif- 
ferent tribes  of  A.«ia  Elinor  west  of  the  River 
Hslji  were  for  the  lirst  time  united.  Tradition 
■oitiooed  three  dynasties  of  kings :  the  Atyil- 
da^  which  ended  (aooording  to  Uie  backward 
pr«mputation3  of  chronoli>ger»)  about  B.C.  1221  ; 
U>e  Heraciidffi,  which  reigned  live  hundred  and 
ftre  years,  dowt.  to  716;  and  tha  Mennnids, 
Me  hundred  and   sixty  years,  down   t«3  556. 
€kihr  the  last  dynasty  can  he  safely  regarded 
m  hMorieal,  and  the  (abukras  element  has  a 
Im^pbM  Ib  tlw  dottik  of  th«r  hblBij:  thsir 


'names  and  computed  dates  were:  (1.)  Groas, 
B.C.  716-078  ;  (2.)  Aanta,  67»-62»;  (8.)  Sadi- 
ATTis,  620-41? ;  (4.)  ALTATm,  617-660  ; 
Crobos,  5G0  (or  earlier)-540  ;  under  whose 
names  an  account  is  given  of  tbe  rise  of  the 
Lydian  empire  in  Asia  Minor,  and  of  its  over- 
throw by  the  Persians  under  Cyrus.  Un(kr 
these  kin^  the  L^'dians  appear  to  have  Leeu  a 
highly  civilized,  mdustrious,  and  weaitiiy  peo- 
ple, pnotioiBig  agriculture,  oommeroe,  and  ifian- 
ufacturcs.  and  acquainted  with  various  arts ; 
and  cxoi'ciaing,  Uirough  their  intercourse  with 
the  Qreeks  of  Ionia,  an  iniftortaut  inflaenee  on 

the  progress  of  Greet:  civilizati"ti.  Amono;  the 
inventions  or  improvements  which  the  Greeks 
are  sakl  to  haye  derived  from  them  were  tiie 
weaving  and  dyeing  of  fine  fabrics  ;  various 
processes  of  mctailursy;  tbe  use  of  gold  and 
•ihrer  money,  which  ^  Lydiaoe  are  said  first 
to  have  coined,  the  former  from  the  gold  found 
on  Tmolus  and  from  the  golden  sands  of  the 
Pactolus ;  and  varions  metriosl  and  musical 
improvements,  cspeeially  the  scale  or  mode  of 
music  called  the  Lj^ian,  and  the  fonn  of  the 
lyre  called  the  magadis.  (  TiJ.  Did.  of  Antig., 
art  Mlsica.)  The  Lydians  had,  also,  pubuc 
games  similar  to  those  of  the  Greeks.  Their 
high  civilization,  however,  was  combined  with 
a  lax  morality,  and,  after  the  Persian  oonquestk 
when  they  were  forbi'Mcn  hy  Cyrus  to  carrT 
arms,  they  sank  gradually  into  a  by -word  for  ei- 
femiuate  luxuriousuess,  and  their  very  name 
and  langua::;e  had  almost  eiilirdy  disappeared 
by  the  couunenccmcnt  of  our  era.  Under  the 
Peraiaofl^  Lydut  and  Myaia  Ibmed  tbe  seooad 
satrapy.  After  the  Macdonian  cou(^uo.«t,  Lydia 
bcloi^'ed  first  to  the  kings  of  Syria,  and  next 
(after  tbe  defeat  of  Antio^uB  the  Great  by  the 
Romans)  to  those  of  Perganius,  and  so  passed, 
by  tbe  bequest  of  Attalus  JUL,  to  tbe  Romans, 
tmder  whom  it  formed  part  of  the  proyince  of 
Asia. 

LvuIapks  (Avdiditic),  ^  citizen  of  Megalopo- 
lis, who,  though  of  an  obscure  family,  raised 
himself  to  the  sovereignty  of  his  native  city 
about  B.C.  2i4.  In  2'.ii  he  voluntiirily  abdica- 
ted the  sovereignty,  and  periuitted  Megulo|«»lis 
to  join  the  Achaim  league  as  a  free  Bt«te. 
He  was  elected  several  times  general  of  the 
Acha'au  league,  and  became  a  formidable  rival 
to  Aratus.  He  fell  b  batUe  against  Cleome- 
nes,  226. 

LvDi.\8  or  LcniAS  {Avdiac,  Ion.  Avditjc,  Ao» 
cJtof :  now  Karatif^ak  or  Mavrmero),  a  river  in 
Mncedonia,  ri-^fs  in  Eorda'a,  pas.-ios  Edepsa, 
and,  after  flowing  through  the  lake  on  which 
Pelia  is  ntttated,  foils  mto  tbe  Asdus  a  abort 
distance  from  the  Tliermaic  Gulf.  Tn  the  up- 
cr  part  of  its  course  it  is  called  the  iuordouui 
iver  {^EopdaiKd^  Trora/xof)  by  Arrioa  Herodo- 
tus (vii.,  127),  by  iiiistuke,  makes  the  Lydiaa 
unite  with  the  Ualiacmon,  the  latter  of  wUdi 
is  weet  of  the  former. 

Lyous  {Avdu^),  son  of  Atys  and  Callithca,  and 
brother  of  Tyrrbenus,  said  to  haye  been  the 
mythical  ancestor  of  the  Lydians. 

Lydhs,  JoAN>'r.s  LAt'aE.vTii's,  was  bom  at 
Philadelphia,  in  Lydia  (whence  he  is  called  Ly- 
dus ur  the  Lydian),  in  A.D.  490.  lie  held  ya* 
nous  publio  offices,  and  lived  to  an  advanced 
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ifemibm  Lih'r,  of  wliich  there  arc  two  epHo- 
nuB,  ur  6UU)umriu«,  aod  a  frogmcDt  extant  2. 
'Heflt^fixS^t  t.  T.  X.,DeMaffistratibtuJ{eipublica 
Romaiur.  3.  Tltpl  Stocrrj/xnuv,  De  O^tfutiK  Tlio 
work  J)e  Meiuibut  ia  aa  bislorical  oommenlarj 
00  the  Romu  calendar,  wHli  aa  BMoant  of  tM 
various  fostivuk,  derived  Trom  a  great  number 
of  autboritiea,  most  of  which  have  perished. 
Of  the  two  •anmariee  of  fUs  enrions  worlc,  the 
larger  one  is  bj  all  imkDowD  hand,  the  shorter 
oue  bjr  Maximos  PUinudes.  The  work  Ih  Ma- 
gittratibm  was  thought  to  havA  perished,  but 
was  discovered  by  Villoisoii  in  the  suburbs  of 
CousUiutinoplc,  in  ITi^o.  The  best  oditioo  of 
tliese  works  is  b^-  Ik-kktr,  Bvun,  1837. 

LvGDAMi.s  (Arjf'o/itf).  1.  Of  Naxo*,  a  di»tln- 
jjui>hod  leader  of  the  |x>pular  party  of  the  island 
lu  the  struggle  with  the  oli'^archy.    He  con- 

a tiered  the  latter,  and  obtained  thereby  the 
lief  power  in  the  state.  He  a-s.^isted  Pisistra- 
tua  in  bi»  third  return  to  Athens ;  but,  during 
lib  alweooe,  hb  cnemiea  tmn  to  biTe  got  tbe 
noper  hand  again ;  for  Pisistratus  afterward 
•nodued  the  i«luid,  and  made  Ljgdamis  tyrant 
of  it,  about  RO.  540.  lb  6SS  be  litisted  Vclj- 
crates  in  obtaining  the  tyranny  of  Samos. — 2. 
Father  of  Artemisia,  queen  of  Holicamassus, 
the  contemporary  of  Xerxes. — 3.  Tyrant  of  Hal- 
ioarna&sus,  the  son  of  PLsindelis,  and  tlic  grand- 
son of  Artemi^iii.  'Hie  historian  IIcnKlotiis  is 
ioid  to  have  taken  on  aelive  part  in  delivering 
Us  natiTO  dty  ham  the  tyranny  of  thb  I^rgda- 
tnis. 

Lyoii  ur  i^ioii,  un  importuot  people  in  Ger- 
many, between  the  Viadus  (now  Oder)  and  the 
Vistula,  in  the  niodorn  StUiia  and  Posen,  wore 
bounded  bv  the  iiurgundiooea  on  the  nortli,  the 
Ooths  on  w»  «iit»  the  Baatara»  and  Oai  on  the 
w«  st.  and  the  Marsing^',  Silinfj.T,  and  Senniones 
OQ  the  south.  Thev  were  divided  into  several 
tribes,  the  ehlef  <«  which  were  Hie  Hanhni, 
Duni,  Elysii,  Burii,  Arii,  Xaliarvali,  and  lli  lvc- 
ouQffi.  They  first  appear  in  history  as  mem- 
bers of  tiie  great  Marcomannic  league  formed 
b^  Maroboduus  in  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and 
liberius.  In  the  third  century  pome  of  the 
Lygii  migrated  with  the  Burguudiiuiti  westward, 
and  settled  in  the  eomitry  bordering  on  tbe 
Rhine. 

[LvorNfs  (AOyivof),  a  river  of  Thrace  in  the 
territory  of  the  Triballi,  anptying  mto  the  Pon- 
tus  Euxiuus.] 

[Ltmaz  {Ai'ua^),  a  small  river  in  the  south- 
west 9t  Areama,  wMeh  emptiee  into  the  Neda 
near  PhigalC'a.] 

Ly»cs8TI8  {AvyHtjoTts),  a  district  in  the  south- 
west flC  Ifoeedama,  norch  of  Ibe  River  Erigoo, 
and  upon  tlie  frontiers  of  Illvria.  Its  inhabit- 
ants, the  LTNCESTiK,  were  Illyriaos,  and  were 
origiuallv  an  independent  |K^(»ple,  who  were 
govomed  by  their  nwn  princes,  said  to  be  de- 
scended from  the  faniiiy  of  the  Bacchiada?. 
The  Lyncestffi  appear  to  Imve  become  subject 
to  Macedonia  bv  a  marriage  between  the  roy- 
al families  of  the  two  countries.  Tlie  Hnoi<^i;t 
capital  of  the  country  was  Lyncus  (17  AvyKO^), 
though  HaftAOLKA,  at  a  later  time,  beoame  the 
chief  town  in  the  district  Near  Lyncus  was  a 
river,  the  waters  of  which  are  said  to  have  been 
•i  intoxicatit^  aa  wine.  (Ot„  JM,  nr.,  S89.) 

Lwona  (  ai  >Aru().  L  One  of  tbe  tttj  mm 
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of  .£gyptuB,  whose  hfe  was  saved  }iv  1.;,  ^;f^ 
Hypermnestra,  when  all  his  other  bruUien  vcn 
mnrdered  by  tiie  dang^tet  of  Dwaaa  «  Hmv 

wedding  night  ViJ,  ^'cyptt's.  Dauaas  tW^ 
upon  kept  Hypermnestra  in  strict  ooofioenMDt, 
but  waa  allepward  pvemilcd  npon  to  gire  W 
to  Lynceus,  who  succeeded  him  on  tl)«  thnat 
of  Aisoe.  Acoordioff  to  a  different  legernj.  W 
eeus  slew  Danans  and  all  the  usters  of  lijperm 
neetra  hi  revenge  for  his  brothers.  Lyocen 
was  succeeded  as  king  of  Ar^^os  by  his  m 
Abas. — 2.  Son  of  Aphareus  and  Areoe,  soii 
brottwr  of  Idas,  was  one  of  the  Ai^suta,  lai 
famoTis  for  his  keen  Bit^ht.  Hi'  i:«  nb-j  nua- 
ti(<ned  among  the  Calydoniun  buQter»,  soJ  vu 
slain  by  PoUux.  For  details  i(i[is<liil|  Ui 
'  death,  vid.  p.  b. — [3.  A  Troiaa  eompsrion 
of  .^neas,  slain  by  Tumus  in  Itaiy.}— 4.  Of  Ss- 
mos,  the  disdple  oif  Theophraatas,  and  tte  tntt- 
cr  of  the  historian  Duria,  was  a  contfiDjwnur 
of  Menander,  and  his  rival  m  comic  jpoeby.  lit 
aarrived  If  enaader,  upon  wbm  be  wrote  t 
book.  He  eeoms  to  have  been  more  tlistii)- 
guished  as  a  grammariaa  and  historian  tban  ai 
a  comio  poet 

hnmrn,  king  of  Scytliia,  or,  according  to  oth- 
ers, of  Sicfly,  endeavored  to  murder  Triptole 
mus,  who  came  to  him  pith  the  gifts  of  Ccrei 
(Demcter),  but  ha  was  ■MtUMMpuosd  faytb 
goddess  into  a  Ivnx, 

[Ly.ncus  (AtjAOf),  capital  of  Lyucestii.  Fii 
LYNcnns.] 

LvnrfiA  or  Lyb<  .'dm  (Avphfla,  Aipxtim),  t 
small  town  in  Avgolis,  situated  on  a  monnUiD 
of  the  same  namei 

Lyknk'^'-i  s  {\vp^'^](Ja6r),  a  town  in  tlic  inte- 
rior of  Mv^ia,  in  Asia  Minor,  frequentlj  mea- 
tioned  br  Homer  :  dcatrajed  beftiettstiMsf 

Strabo. 

LTaaxDEa  (Avooydpof),  a  Spartan,  vat  of 
semle  origm,  or,  at  least,  the  oApring  of  1 

marriage  between  a  freeman  and  a  w<«iuan  of 
inferior  condition.   He  obtained  the  citiMmk^ 
and  became  one  of  the  most  distii^niilMd  sr 
the  Spartan  generals  and  dipk>matist&  lo  EC. 
407,  ho  was  aent  out  to  succeed  Cratesippifk' 
in  the  command  of  the  fleet  off  the  cua^li 
Asia  Minor.     He  fixed  his  bead-qaartm  at 
E{>hesus,  and  soon  obtained  great  iuflueow,  not 
only  with  the  Greek  cities,  but  also  with  Cyna. 
who  supplied  him  with  large  anma  ef  bmi^^ 
pay  his  sailors.    Next  year,  406,  he  wrs  «»■ 
ceeded  by  Callicratidaa.   In  one  year  tb«  rep 
ntatian  md  inioeuee  of  Lyaander  had  hKom 
BO  great  tliat  Cyrus  and  the  Spartan  in 
Asia  requested  the  Laced samon taps  to  sppoiot 
Lvsander  again  to  the  oommaiid  ef  tlis  wA 
The  I,aceda;monian  law.  however,  chcl  Oftt  al 
low  the  office  of  admiral  to  be  held  tvics  by  tiM 
same  person  ;  and,  accordingly,  Araea  was  Mlt 
out  m  405  as  the  nominal  commsnder^lHlMC 
while  Lysander,  virtually  invested  with  tbs  n 
preme  direction  of  affairs,  had  the  titk  of  vkfr 
admiral  {hrtffToXetr),   In  tbii  year  he  bropgfat 
the  Peloponncpian  war  to  a  eonduMoo  by  tha 
defeat  and  capture  of  the  Athenian  fleet  rf 
iEgoepotami  Only  eight  Athsnian  ships  ma<k 
their  cBcapo  under  thi>  oonnnnnd  of  C<iooa  Ha 
afterward  flailed  to  Athens,  and  in  the  spring  of 
404  the  city  capituhited  ;  the  lat§  valb  fld 
tbt' IbctttoMioan  ef  thn  Plim  wwt  dMtNfii 
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lad  an  oUgwrdiioal  fom  of  govenimeot  eetab- 

Ikbed,  koowu  by  the  name  of  the  Thirty  Ty- 
raiita.  Lywuider  wa«  now  by  fkr  the  most  pow- 
erful mao  in  (i  recce,  aud  he  diiplayed  more 
tbaa  the  luual  prule  anU  liaughtioeu  which  dis- 
tjqgokhed  the  Spartmi  coniniandera  io  foreign 
wtriefc  He  was  passionately  fond  of  praise, 
and  took  care  timt  hi.s  exploits  bIiouIiI  bo  cole- 
Uated  by  the  moet  illustrious  poets  of  his  time. 
Hb  ahrays  kept  the  poet  GhoMiluB  io  lui  ret- 
iflue,  and  his  praises  were  also  eung  by  Antiio- 
t^otf  Afltimnchua  of  Colophon,  aod  Nioeratus 
dBumim,  He  wm the  tint <ir  th* Orvdn to 
wbma  Greek  cities  erected  altars  as  to  a  go<l, 
Ifced  aacrifice%  aod  oelelmit«d  festivals,  liis 
'  pow«  imi  tmbitioii  eaoMd  tiie  Spartan  gov- 
^ninunt  unoatiiiies'*,  and,  accordingly,  the  cj^h- 
ure  recalled  him  fivm  Asia  Minor,  to  which  he 
iad  again  repaired,  and  for  some  years  kept  him 
without  any  public  employment  On  the  death 
ff  Asps  IL  m  397,  he  Bccured  tiie  PU''^:es9ion 
lur  ^Vge&ilaus,  the  birothcr  of  Agi;»,  iu  up|)ositiun 
to  Leutydudea,  tlie  reputed  son  of  the  latter. 
H.>  did  not  receive  from  Agesilaus  the  {^[ratitude 
U  had  expected.  Ue  was  one  of  the  members 
of  the  eoimd^  thirty  in  mmlMr,  which  was  ap- 
pointed to  accompany  the  new  king  in  his  ex- 
iadttiflo  into  A«ia  in  396.  Agesilaus  purposely 
*firt«i  ftU  bis  dcd^n,  and  reftind  ftU  the 
&Tort  which  he  a.«ked.  Ou  his  return  to  Sj)ar- 
tt,  Lyiander  reaoived  to  bring  aboot  the  clmngo 
hihaA  long  meditated  in  the  Spartan  eoutita- 
tia^bty  abolishing  hereditaiy  icyaltyi  and  mak- 
throne  elective.    He  ia  said  to  have  at- 


tanpted  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  ^ods  in 
livor  of  his  sclieme,  and  to  have  tried  m  suc- 
oetsioo  the  onkcles  of  Delphi.  Doduna,  and  Ju- 
piter (Zeus)  Armuon,  but  witiwut  euccess.  He 
aNs  Dot  seem  to  have  TaBtured  upon  any  overt 
Id,  and  his  enterprise  w:  «  <-'iifc  isliort  by  his 
dsatb  b  the  following  yeai".  On  the  breaking 
out  of  the  li<jL>utinn  war  in  896^  Lysander  was 
•lai'  d  at  the  head  of  »)no  army  aud  the  king 
t  iiimuias  at  tho  head  of  another.  Lysander 
■Kched  agahwt  Halfaitaa,  and  peiUMd  in  battle 
vaAa  the  walls,  895. 

LtUHDUA  (Avfftfvd/ia),  datigbter  of  Ptolemy 
SaktadSnr^rdiaa^  the  daogfaterof  Antipater. 
ftl  was  married  first  to  Alexander,  tho  son  of 


UMMder,  kins  of  Macedonia,  and  after  bia 
^Mdi  to  AgaSiodea,  the  loo  of  LTdmadnm 
AAar  the  murder  of  her  second  husband,  B.C. 
Mi  (aid  AaaxBOGLss,  No.  8X  she  fled  to  Asia, 
■d  Dcwiigfat  ftflsistance  from  Seleuens.  The 
latter,  b  consequence,  marched  against  Lysim- 
adma,  who  was  defcatkl  and  slain  in  battle,  281. 

LnaidAs  (Avaaviac).  1.  Tetrarch  of  Abi- 
laa^  waa  put  t<j  death  by  Antony  to  gratify 
Gkepatra,  KC.  36  —2.  A  descendant  of  the  last. 
«1m>  waa  ttitrai-ch  of  Abilene  at  the  time  wb^ 
•w  Satioar  antand  upon  fab  minirtrT  (Luke, 

«po-  ™_y,a« 

[LnaxLas  (Avoavtcf),  a  Greek  grammarian, 
of  Cyrene,  aotlior  of  a  work  irip2  lofiSomtdif, 
s  lid.t^  speaka  of  hnn  as  the  inatnwtor  «f  Em- 

u«thaQea.J 

(Lnuna,  aa  Bpieorean  lAiloaopher  of  Ath- 
ens, icMa  of  the  celebrated  pnilosophcr  Phipdrus, 
Motflmponury  with  Cioero.  who  attacks  bis  ap- 
|«taMit  by  Anisnj  aa  a  judge.] 

WEi»(Aiwter)k  1.  AnAttiaQnlor,iraabin 


at  Athens  B.C.  458.   He  was  the  son  of  Oeph^ 

lus,  who  was  a  native  of  Syracuse,  and  had  tak* 
en  up  his  abode  at  Athens  ou  the  invitation  of 
Pericles.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  Lyeias  and  his 
brothers  joined  the  Athenians  who  went  as  col- 
onists to  Thurii  iu  Italy,  443.  lie  there  com- 
pleted hii  education  under  the  instruction  of  two 
8yracusans,  Ti.-ias  and  Nieias.  He  afterward 
enjoyed  great  esteem  among  the  Thurians,  and 
seema  to  liaTe  taken  part  in  (he  admidstratioii 
of  the  city.  After  the  fkfoat  of  the  Athenians 
in  Sicily,  be  was  expelled  by  the  Spartan  par> 
ty  fnm  Tborii  aa  a  partiaan  of  the  Athen&na. 

He  now  retnrn.'d  t^)  Athens,  ill.  During  the 
rule  of  the  Thirty  Tvrants  (404),  be  was  looked 
upon  aa  an  enemy  of  the  government,  his  ^arge 
property  was  confiscated,  and  he  was  thrown 
mto  prison  ;  but  he  escaped,  and  took  refuge  at 
Megara.  He  joined  Thrasybulus  and  the  ex- 
iles, and,  in  onler  to  render  them  effectual  as- 
sistJince,  he  sacrificed  all  that  remained  of  his 
fortune,  lie  gave  tlie  patriots  two  thousand 
drachmas  aod  two  hundred  alueldi*,  luxl  engaged 
a  band  of  throe  luindred  mereenarii  s.  Thrasyl*- 
ulus  procured  him  the  Atheuiau  franchise,  which 
be  had  not  poaseased  hitherto^  sinoe  he  waa  the 
son  of  a  foreigner;  but  lie  was  afterward  de 
prived  of  this  right  because  it  had  been  confer- 
red wMieint  a  probaleuma.  Henoefimrth  he  lived 
at  Athens  as  an  isoteles,  oeenpyiiii;  himself,  a* 
it  appears,  solely  with  writing  judicial  speeches 
fbr  ethers,  and  died  in  8f  8,  attne  age  of  eighty. 
Lysias  wrote  a  great  number  of  orations,  and 
among  those  which  were  current  under  bis 
name,  the  ancirat  critics  reckoned  two  hnnd- 
red  and  thirty  as  genuine.  Of  these,  thirty*fira 
only  are  extant,  and  even  some  of  th^e  are  in- 
complete, aud  others  are  probably  »puriouf. 
Most  of  these  orations  were  composed  after  his 
return  from  Thurii  to  Athens.  The  only  on« 
which  ho  delivered  himsell  la  that  against  £ru 
toetbenei^  408.  The  language  of  Lyaaa  ia  par 
fectly  pure,  and  may  l>e  regarded  as  one  of  tht 
best  spccimeus  of  the  Attic  idiom.  All  the  an- 
cient writers  agreed  that  hia  orationB  were  dia- 
tinguishc-d  by  trraee  and  elegance.  Hia  style  ia 
always  clear  and  hieid,  and  bis  delineations  of 
eharaeter  atriking  and  traeto  lUt.  Hm  om 
tions  of  Lysiaa  are  contjiined  in  the  adlaotions 
of  the  AtUo  orators  Vid.  DuioaTBam.  The 
beat  wpante  e^tkMoa  are  bj  I\ieitieh,  Lips., 
1829  ;  and  by  Franr,  Mooae.,  1881. — [2.  One  of 
tho  Athenian  generals  at  the  battle  of  the  Ar> 
ginusa)  islands :  on  his  return  to  Athens  be  was 
accused  of  having  neglected  to  carry  off  the 
bodies  of  the  dt  ad,  was  condemned  and  exe- 
cuted.— 3.  A  goucral  und  minister  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes*  who  was  charged  with  the  proeecu* 
tion  of  the  war  ntrainst  the  Jowk,  bat  his  armies 
were  totally  defeut<  d  hy  Judas  Maccuboiusj  he 
aabaeqneatly  compt  llt  d  Maecabsus  to  retire  to 
Jerusalem,  and  there  slnit  him  up,  till  the  ap- 

J roach  of  his  rival,  Philip,  made  him  grant  the 
ewB  favorable  terms.  Ljnaa  subscoueotly  fiett 
into  the  himth  of  the  young  prince  Demetrius, 
whom  he  had  opposed,  and  waa  by  him  put  to 
death.] 

[Ltsicles  (AvoiKlr/r).'  1.  Sent  out  by  tho 
Atneoians  with  four  colleagues,  in  command  of 
twelve  sUpa,  ftp  nmag  money  among  the  al> 
Ua^  BUO  488.  He  waa  attacked,  in  an  espadl- 

461 
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limt  op  tbe  plain  of  the  Mceaodor,  by  some  Oa- 
riana  and  Sainijins  of  Anaea,  and  fell,  with  iimny 
of  liu  mea. — 2.  Ooe  of  tbe  commandtre  of  Uie 
Albfldu  aimj  at  tbe  battla  of  ChoeroDeA,  B.C. 
838,  was  siibso<ni*'ntly  condemned  to  desUl  OO 
the  aceusatioo  of  tbe  orator  Lycurguc] 

LniMAariA  or  4a  (  Awrt/xax'ta,  Av<rtftdx^  • 
Avatfiaxet'r).  1.  (Now  Eksemil,)  an  important 
(uwu  OQ  the  Dortbeast  of  tbe  Uulf  of  Melas,  and 
«n  the  isdMDttt  eonneetin;  the  TfaraeiBB  Ghero 
WWHIIMi  iritli  tbe  main  land,  was  founded  B.C. 
sot  liraimacbus,  who  removed  to  bis  new 
dtrf  the  greater  part  of  the  inbabitanto  of  tbe 
neighboring  town  of  Cardia.  It  waa  subse- 
quently destroyed  by  tbe  Tbraciaos,  but  was 
restored  by  Antiochus  the  Great  Under  tbe 
Romans  it  greatly  declined  ;  hut  Justinian  built 
a  strong  foi-ti"eft»  on  (lif  H{x>t,  \vhi<'h  he  called 
HicxAMiurx  ('E^ufii'/.iui).  doubtle«>8  from  tlje 
width  <>{  tlx.'  isUiinusi,  under  which  name  it  ism«i- 
tioneii  in  the  Middle  A'^es. — 2.  A  town  in  the 
southwe««t  of  ^ii^tolia,  near  i'leurou,  situated  ou  a 
lake  of  the  some  name^  wbidi  was  laore  aneieotr 
ly  called  Hytlra, 

LtsikIchus  {Avcifiaxo^),  king  of  Thrace,  was 
«  Maeedoaian  1^  birtb,  sod  ene  of  Akanmdcr'B 
geivrals,  but  of  mean  origin,  hie  father  Agath- 
oclos  baviog  been  origiuaUy  a  Penest  or  serf  in 
SieUy.  He  was  early  dietu^^nisbed  fbr  bis  mi- 
dtunted  ct>ur«<?i\  m  well  lu*  for  his  great  activ- 
ity and  streofftb  of  body.    We  are  (old  by 
CurCins  that  Xyrimadras,  wbea  huotnig  In  Syr- 
id,  hiui  killed  a  lion  of  immcosc  eize  single- 
banded  ;  and  this  circumstance  that  writer  re- 
gards as  tbe  origin  of  a  fable  grayely  related  by 
BUiny  authors,  tbat^  on  aocoont  of  some  offence, 
Lysimaehus  had  been  shut  up  by  order  of  Alox- 
ander  in  tbe  same  den  with  a  lion ;  but,  though 
UDtrmed,  bad  aneeeeded  in  destroying  tbe  ani- 
mal, and  was  pardoned  by  the  kmg  in  consid- 
eration of  his  courage.    In  tbe  division  of  tbe 
provinces  after  the  death  of  Alesander  (&0. 
H23),  nirace.  and  the  neigh l»ring  countries  as 
far  as  tbe  Danube,  were  assigned  to  Lysima- 
eboBi   For  some  years  be  was  aofikely  engaged 
in  war  witli  the  warlike  barbariiuis  that  l>ordcr- 
e<l  his  province  oo  tbe  north.    At  leiigth,  in  316, 
bo  joined  tbe  league  wUeb  Ptolemy,  Seleaens,- 
and  Ctissander  had  formed  against  Autigonus, 
but  be  tlid  not  take  any  active  part  in  the  war 
ftv  tome  lime.  !&i  806  lie  tctolc  tbe  title  of  king, 
wben  it  was  assumed  by  Antigouus,  Ptolemy, 
Seleucus,  and  Cassander.    In  802  Lysimaehus 
crossed  over  into  Asia  Minor  to  oppose  Antigo- 
nus,  while  Seleucus  also  a<]vance<l  against  the 
Inttor  from  the  Kast.     In  801  Lypinmehus  and 
Seleucus  elTected  a  junction,  and  gained  a  dc- 
eirire  rictoiy  at  Ipsoa  over  Antigonus  and  bis 
son   Demetrius.     Aiitigonxis  fell  on  the  field, 
and  l>emetrius  becjimo  a  fugitive.     Tbe  con- 
querors divided  between  them  the  dominions 
of  the  vanquished,  and  Lysimaehus  obtained  for 
bis  share  siu  th&t  part  of  Asia  Minor  extendiqg 
from  tbe  BdleiiMOt  and  the  ^Egean  to  die  beart 
of  Phrygia.      In  291  Lysimaehus  crossed  the 
Danube  and  penetrated  into  tbe  beart  of  tbe 
eoontiy  of  tbe  Oetn ;  bat  be  was  reduced  to 
the  greatest  distress  by  want  of  provbions,  and 
was  ultimately  eompclied  to  surrender  with  bis 
wbok'  anoj.    Dromichates,  king  of  tbe  Getie, 
'  bfan  witbth6«lnoitg«eRiiilj,  nd  n> 


stored  him  to  liberty.  Si  i88  Lybimachogi 
with  Itolemy,  Seleucus.  and  l'yrrh\:s  b  a  am 
moo  league  against  Demetrius,  who  had  fv 
some  years  bMO  bi  pomamioii  of  Mseedeab, 
and  was  now  prepanng  to  march  into  Aiia. 
Next  year,  287,  Lyajuadios  and  J^rirbua  w 
vaded  Maeedoiua.  Dametriai  wm  almtdeed 
by  his  own  troops,  and  was  compelled  to  M*k 
safety  in  flight.  Pvnbus  for  a  time  obbuBai 
poesession  of  tbe  Haoedodao  Haaat,  bat  hi 
was  eii|>elled  by  Lysimaehus  in  28*>,  hpk^ 
achus  was  now  in  possession  of  all  tbe  doom 
ioMi  iii  Emopetbat  bad  fcitned  part  ef  the  MiM- 
donian  monarchy,  as  well  oe  of  tiie  gmter  part 
of  Asia  Minor.  He  remained  in  aodifrtorbtd 
possession  of  these  vast  dominions  till  ahnrtlr 
before  bis  death.  His  downfall 
by  a  dark  domestic  tragedy.  His  wife  Ar?!r» 
daughter  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  had  long  batvd  L«f 
step^n  Agathoeles,  and  at  length,  by  falie 
cusations,  induced  Lysimaehus  to  fnit  In?  «on  to 
death.  This  bloody  deed  alienated  tli«  mindi 
of  his  subjects  and  many  cities  of  Asia  bnki 
out  into  open  revolt  Lysandra,  the  widow  cf 
Agathoeles,  fled  with  her  children  to  the  court  of 
SeUoeiiB,  wbo  fiwtbwitb  invaded  the  dsanBim 
of  Lysunachus.  The  two  mooarcbs  met  iotbe 
pUin  of  Corus  (Uorupe^oo),  and  Lyiiaisdini 
Ml  in  tbe  battle  that  enaned,  RO.  281.  Be  «« 
in  his  eightieth  year  at  the  time  of  hiK  death. 
Lysimaehus  fouoded  Ltsimacbu,  oo  the  Eii- 
lespont,  and  also  enlarged  and  rebdlt  aaDjodMr 
cities. 

LTfiiifELlA  (17  AvatftiXeia  ?Jfiv^),  a  marsh  oesr 
Syracuse  in  Sicily,  probably  the  same  m  tbe 
marsh  more  anciently  called  Syraco^  frem  wfaidi 
the  town  oi  BynuniM  ia  said  to  bave  doived  iti 

uamsb 

LTsXndl  (Amwoi;  :  now  AtfeUtn  f),  a  tswB  il 
Pisidia,  souui  of  the  I^ake  Asz-nnia. 

LraiPPrs  (Ave* n-n-Of ).  1.  Of  Sicyon,  one  of  th« 
most  dietingaished  Greek  atatoaries,  was  a  ood- 
teraporary  of  Alexander  the  Great  Orij,nna]lT 
a  simple  workman  in  bronze  {fabcr  wraniuj, he 
rose  to  tbt  enioteee  wfaieb  be  aftervaid  sb> 

tained  \tj  tbe  direct  study  of  nature.  He  r^ 
jected  tiia  laat  remains  of  tbe  old  conveotiooal 
ruleo  wfaieb  the  eaiir  artistafblkrwed.  b  lii 
imitation  of  nature  tne  ideal  anp<'.'it  :=  aim  ?t  t  ^ 
have  vanished,  or  perbape  it  should  rather  be 
said  that  be  aimed  to  idealize  merely  Aanas 
bMiuty.  He  made  statues  of  gods,  it  is  trw; 
but  even  in  this  field  of  art  his  favorite  subject 
was  the  human  hero  Hercules while  his  por- 
traits  seem  to  have  been  tlie  datf  fooDdstiaB 
of  his  fame.  The  works  of  Ly?ipp"«  are  ssidls 
have  amounted  to  the  enormous  nuuiWr  of  cos 
thousand  five  hundred  lliej  were  almost  sQ, 
if  not  all,  in  bronze ;  in  consequence  of  which,  woe 
of  them  are  extant  He  made  statues  of  Alex* 
ander  at  all  periods  of  life,  and  m  many  diAr 
ent  positions.  Alexander's  edict  is  well  krx>wT». 
that  no  ooe  should  paint  him  but  Apelles,  uhj 
no  one  make  bis  atatne  but  Lysippus.  Tbe  mott 
celebrated  of  tiicse  statues  wjis  that  in  vliici 
Alexander  was  represented  with  a  lanoe,  viuch 
was  eonwiered  aa  a  MKief  eounMUiiaa  te  lit 
j)icture  of  Alexander  wielding  a  thunderbolt  oy 
Apelles. — [2.  A  Laeedwnonian,  b^i^^^Jl^ 
time  at  Epitolium  io  Bii :  be  davwMid  W 
SUBBtenitaiy,  ■adoompdiad  tfaonto  «•» 
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XAOQABA 


RO.  iM^^  Ad  AtcmcKb^  •  «Nai«  po«t 

of  the  <jM  comedy,  gained  th«  first  prize  B.C. 
4jM :  a  few  frafmento  of  bis  oomedic*  are  pre- 
Mffv«d  iD  Meiaeke,  Fra^  Omit*  &num^  ^  L, 

p.  431-3,  fttlit  minor.] 

Ltsk  (Aiatf),  an  enuneat  Pvthagoreao  philofl- 
opher,  wbri,  driven  oat  of  ItoTf  in  the  penecu- 
tlOO  of  biii  sect,  bot«»ok  liinim  lf  to  TheWs,  and 
b60am«  the  teacher  uf  Kpatiiiuuiiduj»,  by  whom 
1m  vaa  hdd  io  the  highest  e«teein. 

L  vsis,  a  ri  ver  of  Oaria,  Mil/  BMiilifliied  by  lArj 
(xxxviiL,  lb). 

>  of  Sioyoa,  the  brother  of  Ljsip- 
I A  iCtfuary,  and  dcToted  himself  to  the 
_  of  portraiL&.  He  waa  the  first  who  took 
a  cast7>f  the  humati  faoe  io  gypsum ;  nd  Ifum 
this  mould  he  prodiicod ^opiMD/ poiniilglilto it 
melted  wax. 

[Lyao.  1.  A  Sicilian  of  rank  at  Lilybnum, 

guuder«d  by  Verres  while  prstor  of  Sjoilf  in 
C.  73-71.— a.  A  nativoof  Patns,  an  intr — 
fr-iend  of  Ciccr«j's,  who  iutriuted  to  his 
TulliiM  Tiro  during  his  iliooas  at  that 

oeived  grMi  rttintioB  tenA  both  Tlio  and  Ci- 

LooBA    Avcrpa,  ri  A^orpa :  rnunprobalily 

^Jbnd'Ujh,  called  Bin  Bir  Kilistch),  a.  city  of 
OQ  the  ooufines  of  Isauria^  celebrated 
tfoMM  of  the  pNMlMDg  of  FmI  and 
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Macm  {HuKiu}.   1.  A  poople  on  the  eastern 
,  of  Arabia  FeUx,  intAwuyiUMrat  Mftmal^ 

2.  An  iijland  pcojilo  of  I.iliya,  in  the  Rorrio  Syr- 
tica,  Lbiit  i&f  the  part  of  ^iortheru  Africa  between 
theSyrtMk 

Macalla,  a  tf)wn  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Brut- 
tiuia,  which  was  said  to  possess  tlie  toiub  and  a 
MiMtaarj  of  Philoctetes. 

Mac.Xr  or  Mac-arkis  (MnVap  or  Ma/tapn'f). 
1.  bou  of  Helios  (or  Criuaciw)  and  lihudos,  fled 
fron  Bhodes  to  Lesbos  aA«r  tho  murder  of 
TetMges. — 2.  Son  of  /Kolus.  I'i7.  ('a vice. — 
i.  Sou  of  JuAou  anvl  vMcdea,  also  cull<  d  JSIuriue- 
rus  or  Momi'Tiis. — [4.  One  of  the  Lupitlup,  elaw 
Um  centaur  Krigi lupus  nt  tlio  nuptiaU  ■>('  Tirith- 
OOa— 6.  Of  2<i'cricus,  ouc  of  tho  couipauious  of 
Ulrsses.] 

llAGAaU  {UMupU),  danghtfff  of  HorenlM  and 

Deaanira. 

MACAaf A  (UMopla).  A  poctioal  nama  of  aev- 
ml  ialaixls,  auoh  as  Lesbos,  IUMdes,and  Ornrns. 

JkA  island  in  the  south^  part  of  the  Sinus 
AialiaiM  (now  JM  Sta),  off  the  aoMt  of  the 
Tkvriod|7tnk 

Muauam  (Uaitupiog),  a  Spartan,  was  one  of 
tta  three  commanders  of  the  I'eloponnesiau 
fticoe  sent  to  aid  the  i£tolians  io  the  reduction 
of  Kaopactus,  RO.  489,  vhioK  hovefar,  was 
saved  by  Deuio^t  tu  u.>s ;  ha  was  aftanrard  abun 
at  the  battle  of  Ulpoi. 

Mmoumi  (Hdotafarot),  the  deseendanls  of 
the  tuuily  of  the  heroic  Judits  Maccnbi  or  Mac- 
cabeus, a  surname  which  he  obtained  fipom  bis 
glofioQs  Tietofise.  (Ftan  tiie  Hebrav  mattoA, 
"  n  h.nrnmer.")  They  were  also  called  Asaino- 
{'Aaa/iuvaioi),  from  Asamooaeus,  or  Chas- 
the  great-giMNtttffaar  «l  MittalWaib  the 


fkOier  «f  Jatfaa  Mawgalaws,  or.  in  a 

form,  Amnomti  or  Uatnionia.  This  family  first 
obtained  distinction  from  tho  attempts  which 
were  made  hf  Antioehna  IT.  EpiphaMs»  Ung  of 

Syria,  to  Too\  out  the  worship  I'f  JchcTah,  and 
lutroduce  the  Greek  religion  among  the  inhab- 
itants of  Judtea.  Antiochus  publisMd  an  edid^ 
wliich  enjoiued  unilMnnity  of  worship  thmii^'h- 
oul  his  dumiuious.  At  Motiio,  a  town  not  tar 
from  Lydda,  Uved  Mattathias,  a  man  of  the 
piiistly  line  atnl  .>f  deep  religious  fcclinij,  wlio 
mill  live  fons  iu  tbo  vigor  of  their  days,  John, 
Siai 'U,  JutliLx,  Klcazar,  and  Jouatlian.  When 
tho  uliioor  of  the  Syrian  kin^  vitiit^jd  Modin  to 
enforce  obedience  to  the  royal  odiet,  Mattathias 
not  only  refused  to  desert  the  religiou  i>f  his 
forefathers,  but  with  his  own  hand  struck  dead 
the  first  renegade  who  attempted  to  offer  sacri- 
fice on  the  heathen  altar.  He  then  put  to  death 
the  king's  officer,  and  retired  to  the  mountains 
with  hu  five  sous  (B.C.  167).  Their  number.* 
daily  increased  ;  and  as  opfMrtunities  occurred 
they  issued  (ram  their  mounlain  fastnesses,  cm 
off  detaohmeiiti  of  the  Syrian  army,  destroyod 
heathen  altars,  and  resUjred  in  iiuiuy  places  ll.e 
synagogues  and  the  open  worship  of  the  JewiA'i 
reUgtoa  Unthm  a  um  mootlw  tiie  tositrre> 
tion  at  Mo«lin  had  grown  into  a  war  for  national 
indepeudeooe.  But  the  toils  of  such  a  wai 
were  too  nradi  for  the  aged  frame  of  Mattathisj^ 
who  died  iu  tiio  first  year  of  the  revolt,  leaving 
thu  conduct  of  it  to  Juda%  his  third  son.  1.  Ju* 
OAS,  who  assumed  the  awname  of  Maoeabasus, 
as  has  been  mentioned  above,  carried  on  ih'i 
war  with  the  same  prudence  and  energy  with 
which  it  had  been  eornmnneed.  After  meeting 
with  great  Buccesii,  li.?  at  Ieti«;th  fell  in  batilo 
against  tho  forces  of  JDeUietrius  1.  Soter,  100. 
Ue  was  succeeded  in  the  command  by  his  broth  - 
er, — 2.  JoNATUAN,  who  tnainUiined  Uie  cause  (vf 
Jewish  iudejHsudenoe  willi  equal  vigor  and  suc- 
cess, and  became  raeognizea  as  high-priest  of 
the  Jew«.  He  was  put  to  death  by  T,  v{ih«)a, 
the  minister  of  Antiochus  V  L,  who  iri.aebci'- 
ously  got  him  bto  his  power,  144.  Jotuitiioo 
was  succeeded  in  the  high-priestbootl  by  hie 
brother, — 3.  Smox,  who  was  the  most  fortunate 
of  the  sons  of  Mattathias,  and  under  whose  gov- 
erauicut  the  country  became  virtually  indepeud* 
«nt  of  Syria.  He  was  murdered  by  his  son-in- 
law  I'tuleniy,  the  governor  of  Jericho,  together 
with  twouf  his  sons,  Judas  and  Mattathias.  135. 
His  other  son,  Joamies  Hyrcanus,  escaped,  and 
succeeded  his  faUier. — I.  Joannes  Uvklanus  I, 
was  high-nriest  136-100.  Me  did  not  assume 
the  title  of  king,  but  was  to  all  btenti  and  pur- 
poses an  indepeiuleut  nionateli.  Vid.  Hvuca- 
MU8.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Aristobu- 
los  L— ft.  Awa««win.a8  I,  was  the  first  of  the 
Maccabees  who  iLHsunied  the  kingly  title,  which 
was  hooceibrth  borne  by  his  sucoessorsL  His 
reign  hutsd  only  a  year,  106-10&  Vid,  Aais- 
TonuLL's.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,— 
g.  AxKZANOKa  JANMiKua,  who  reigned  lOfr-78. 
Vid.  AucxAKOKB,  p.  4,%  h.  He  waa  weeeeded 
by  hi?  widow, — 7.  an'dra,  whn  !ij)pMiitif»d 

her  BOO  Hyrcanus  XL  to  the  priesthood,  and  held 
the  supreme  power  78-99.  On  \m  deaUi  in  the 
latter  yejir,  her  swjn, — 8.  Hyrcani's  II.,  obtained 
the  kingdom,  6i>,  but  was  supplanted  almost  im- 
madiata^  aftamid  hy  hia  bcoUit-       "  — 
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fOBDlOB  IL,  'who  obtaiucd  tbe  throne  68.  Vld. 
AanrroBCTLca.  For  Uie  remainder  of  the  history 
of  the  home  of  the  Maccabees,  vid.  Htrcaxuc  II. 
and  UuooEs  L 

MACKDtiXlA  (Ma/cfffoi'f'a  :  Ma\cd(>vff),  a  rmm- 
try  ia  Europe,  north  of  Greece,  which  is  huid  U> 
have  derived  its  name  fh)m  an  ancient  King 
Macorlon,  a  son  of  Jupiter  (Zt-us)  and  Thyia,  a 
duu>;liter  of  DcucaUou.    The  uamc  lirst  occurs 
fai  Uerodotus,  but  its  nmro  uuciout  form  appears 
to  have  hcvti  J/a/'^^im  (MaKt  rtn);  and,  accord- 
ingly, the  Macedonians  are  sometimes  called 
Mae«U».     The  oouotrj  ia  said  to  hare  been 
originally  nnincd  Emathia.   The  bouiularieA  of 
Macedonia  diifered  at  different  periods.    In  the 
time  of  Herodotm  tiie  name  MaeedomU  desig- 
nated only  the  country  t^)  the  south  and  west 
of  the  River  Ljdias.  '  The  boundaries  of  the 
andeiit  Maoedoiriaii  mooarehy,  before  tfae  time 
of  rhilip,  the  father  of  Alexander,  were  on  the 
•outb  Olympus  and  the  Cambunian  Mountains, 
whieh  separated  It  from  Thessidy  and  £pirus, 
on  tlie  east  the  River  Strymon,  w£iich  separatc<i 
it  from  Thrace,  and  on  the  north  and  west  D- 
lyria  and  Pseonia,  from  which  it  was  divided  by 
nowelMefined  limita.  Macedonia  was  greatly 
eolar'^'ed  br  the  conquests  of  Pliilip.    }!.'  added 
to  hi!«  kingdom  Paiouia  on  the  north,  so  tlwt  tlie 
monntiuiis  Scordw  and  Orbelue  now  aeparat«d 
it  frofji  Mojsia  ;  a  part  of  Thrao<»  on  the  east  as 
far  OA  the  Kiver  Ncstus,  which  Thracian  didtrict 
was  usually  called  Macedonia  a^jeeta  ;  tbe  pen- 
insula  Chalcidice  on   the  south ;  and  on  the 
west  a  iMirt  of  lUyria,  a*  far  as  the  Lake  Lych- 
nitifl^  Od  tile  eonqiieet  of  the  ooontrv  by  the 
Ilnnian!«,  B.C.  168,  Macedonia  was  divided'  into 
four  dibtriots,  which  were  quite  independent  of 
one  anotiiCT :  1.  The  country  between  the  Stry- 
mon and  the  Xt -tin,  with  a  part  of  Tliruce  oiujt 
of  the  Nestus,  as  far  as  tbe  HebruB»  and  also 
hielndiiif  the  territory  of  Heraelea  Sinlioa  and 
BiHultiee,  west  of  the  Strymon  ;  the  O^lbal  of 
thia  district  was  Ampliipolis.    2.  Tbe  country 
between  the  Strymon  and  the  Axius,  exclusive 
of  those  parts  already  named,  but  including 
Ch.'ileidice ;  the  capital  Thesi«alonica.     3.  The 
country  between  the  Axius  and  I'eneus ;  the 
eapitaf  Fella.    4.  The  mountainous  country  in 
the  west ;  the  capitiil    I*.'Ia:,'oi)ia.      After  the' 
oouquest  of  tlie   Achajaus  in  140,  Macedonia 
waa  formed  into  m  Roniao  province,  and  1'hcs- 
ealy  and  lUyria  were  incorporated  with  it;  but, 
ut  the  same  time,  the  district  east  of  the  Xestus 
was  again  aasiffoed  to  Thrace.    The  Roman 
province    of   ^faeedotlia  ftceordingly  extended 
nom  tbe  A^at^  to  tlie  Adriatic  Seas,  and  was 
bounded  on  the  louth  by  the  provinoe  of  Adiaia. 
It  was  originally  {jovcrned  by  a  pror,,iHiil  ;  it 
was  made  bj  Tiberius  one  of  the  provinces  of 
the  Oasear;  bat  it  was  reettwed  to  tiie  ienate 
by  Claudius.    Macedonia  may  be  deserilMd  as 
a  large  jilain,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  lofty 
mountauM,     Through  thif  plain,  however,  run 
many  smaller  ranges  of  mountains,  between 
which  are  wide  and  fertile  valleys,  extending 
from  Uie  coast  far  into  the  iulei  ioi-.    The  chief 
mountains  were  Sooaous  or  ScAaous,  on  the 
northwestern  frontier,  toward  lllyria  and  Dar- 
dania  ;   further   eai*t,   Orbki.is  and  ScoMlUB, 
which  sepnraled  it  from  M<C'!<ia  ;  and  RbodoR, 
whiob  extended  frna  Soomius  ia  a  •oatheaifr> 
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eriy  direction,  forming  tbe  boundarv  betv««i 
Macedonia  and  Thrace.  On  the  sA>j{h.'n}  h  i^ 
tier  were  the  Oaionnni  Motes  and  ULvaru. 
Hie  chief  rivers  were  in  the  direetiaQ  of  «■! 
to  wcist,  the  Nestl's,  the  Stutmox,  th<^  Axun 
the  largest  of  all,  the  Lldiaj}  or  Lvdias,  aud  Um 
Hauacmo.v.  The  great  bulk  of  tb<>  iobH^ 
ants  of  Macetlonia  consisted  of  TL Miuti  aaj 
Illyriau  tribes.  At  an  early  period  some  tirtek 
tribes  settled  ia  the  southern  part  of  the  nam- 
try.  They  are  said  to  have  come  from  Arp^ 
and  tu  have  been  led  by  Gauaues,  Aeropui,  mi 
Perdiccas,  the  three  sons  of  TMseaos  tai  Ba»> 
clid.  iVrdiccftH,  the  youngest  of  the  bntthai^ 
wad  looked  upon  as  tlie  founder  of  the  Useiih 
nian  monarchy.  A  hter  traditiun,  howevw, » 
garded  Carantis,  who  was  alao  a  Heraclid  bm 
Argoe,  as  tbe  founder  of  the  mooarofay.  TbcM 
Greek  aettlers  intermarried  witii  tiie  origiosl 
inhabitants  of  the  country.  Thtditieet  which 
they  spoke  was  akin  to  the  Doric,  bat  it  eao- 
tained  many  barbarous  words  and  forms  -  sod 
the  Macedonians  were  aooordii^ly  never  ic* 
garded  by  the  other  Qreeks  as  genuine  Hcllcfle*. 
Moreover,  it  was  only  in  the  south  of  Maceaouis 
that  the  Greek  language  was  spoken ;  in  tin 
north  and  northwest  of  the  country  the  lllrnnn 
tribes  continued  to  speak  their  own  lau^x,'' . 
and  to  preserve  their  anoiflnt  habits  snd  «■»• 
toms.  \  .  ry  little  is  known  of  the  hi;t  .iv  •  t 
ilaotdouia  till  the  reign  of  Amyntas  L,  »iw 
was  a  contemporary  of  Darius  Hystaspis ;  hot 
frt)ni  th.nt  time  their  histjry  is  more  or  Ua  in- 
timately connected  with  that  of  Greece;,  uU  «t 
lengtii  Philip,  the  &tiier  of  Alenadcr  the  Qm^ 
l)ccame  the  virtual  master  of  tile  whole  of 
Greece.  Tbe  ouoquests  of  Aletnnder,  ext«oJ- 
ed  tiia  Msoetikniao  snpremaej  ofver  a  great  fui 
of  Asia  ;  antl  the  Macoduniun  kings  c<.»oUnued  tu 
exercise  their  sovereignty  over  Greece  till  tli« 
conquest  of  PttMos  by  ^  Romans,  168,  brougiit 
Uie  Macedonian  niouai'chy  to  a  close.  Thedetaik 
of  the  Macedonian  history  are  given  is  the  lira 
of  the  separate  Idogs. 

Macella  (now  Macrllaro),  a  small  fortified 
town  in  the  west  of  Sicily,  southeast  of  S5<ge«U. 

Macxe,  Muiilvfk  1.  A  Konuui  poet,  s  ostiTe 
of  VeraiMW  died  In  A^iu  RC.  16.  He  wrote  s 
YtoQxn  or  j>oenis  tipin  birds,  snakes,  and medidosl 
pluutd,  lu  luiiiuiiuu,  it  Would  appear,  of  thi 
Theriaca  of  Ifioander.  (Ov,  7ri«r,  iv,  lo.  4i) 
The  Work  now  extant,  entitled  "  ^Emilius  Mscef 
de  licrbaruui  Virtutibus,"  belongs  to  tbe  Middle 
Ages. —  2.  We  must  carefully  distinguish  from 
/Emilius  Maeer  of  Verona,  a  {x-ct  Macer.  vbo 
wrote  on  the  Trujao  war,  and  who  must  hare 
been  alire  hi  A.D.  IS,  sines  he  is  addrissiii  tf 
Ovid  in  that  year  {cx-Ponf.,  ii,  10,  J).— 8.  A 
Roman  jurist^  who  lived  in  the  re^  of  Ala- 
ander  Severus.  He  wrote  several  wens,  uxtrseM 
fi"om  Aviii.'h  are  g^iven  in  the  Digest 

Macju,  CLoniud,  was  governor  of  AErios  It 
Nen/s  death,  A.D.  68,  when  he  laid  efadm  Istb 
thnnie.  He  was  murdered  at  the  itistigatioo 
of  Galba  by  the  prooorstor  Trebooias  Osni- 
anus.  t 

Maoib^  Lnaiiioa.   FidL  Lranmis. 

Mackstvs  {^uKTjrrro^ :  now  Simaul-Sti,  ssd 
lower  iiu$ugherii),  a  courtiderable  river  of  Mya*. 
rises  in  the  northwest  of  Phrygia,  and  ^o^* 
north  (hrot^h  Mjaia  into  the  Rbjadaoaa  It 
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MACHiEREUS. 

m  probably  the  Mine  river  whfadi  Poljliiiw  (t., 

77)  Calls  Me^istus  (M^^i^rrof). 

£M.\cH.«:RKt'8  (Maxatpevc),  son  of  Dstas  of 
Dalphi,  is  said  to  have  tlain  NeoptolemoSr  the 
aoa  of  Achilles,  in  a  quaml  about  the  eaerift- 
del  meat  at  Delphi.] 

MAenmm09{Uaxatpo9f:  M<^i/)fnvf),  a  strong 
border  fortress  in  the  south  of  Peraea,  in  Pales- 
tine, on  the  confines  of  the  Nabathaei :  a  strong- 
hold of  the  Sicarii  in  the  Jewiah  war.  AtraiS- 
tion  made  it  the  plaee  where  John  the  Baptist 
was  beheaded. 

MACRAtrTDAS,  tyrant  of  Laoedemon,  succeed* 
ed  Lycur<|U3  about  IJ.C  210.  Like  his  prede- 
eessor.  he  had  no  hereditary  title  to  the  crown, 
but  raled  by  the  swords  of  his  mercenaries 
alone.  He  was  defeated  and  slain  in  battle  by 
Philopcemeo,  the  general  of  the  Achwan  leagne, 

10  207. 

MiCRAON  (Mav'^'^>  )•  son  of  iBseolapios,  was 
married  to  Antich  a,  tht*  daufrhtrrof  Diorlrs.  by 
vbom  he  became  the  lather  of  Uorgasus,  Nico- 
maehns,  Alexanor,  Sphjrrus,  and  Polemocrates. 
Tojether  with  his  brother  Podalirius,  he  went 
to  Troy  with  thirty  ships,  commanding  the  men 
who  oame  flma  Trieoa,  Itbome,  and  (Bebalia. 
In  this  war  he  acted  as  tlie  surgeon  of  the 
Greeks,  and  also  distinguished  himself  in  battle. 
Be  was  himself  woanmd  by  Paris,  hot  waa  car- 
ried from  the  field  by  Nestor.  Later  writers 
mention  him  as  one  of  the  Greek  heroes  who 
were  concealed  in  the  wooden  horse,  and  he  is 
said  to  have  cured  Philoctetes.  He  was  killed 
by  Eorypylus,  the  son  of  Telephus,  and  he  re- 
ceived divine  honors  at  Gerenia,  in  Messenia. 

[MACKsass  (Maxdpti(\  son  of  Mithradates  the 
Great,  was  appointed  by  his  father  kin^  of  Bos- 
■sras.  After  the  repeated  defeats  of  Mithradates 
ly  the  Romans,  Machares  proved  a  traitor,  and 
•ent  supplies  to  Lucullus :  his  father,  though 
hard  pressed  by  the  Roman  troops,  marched 
•gamst  Machares,  and  the  latter  pot  himself  to 
d^th  to  avoi4  fiilliag  into  hi*  enragad  Ihthar's 
hands.] 

MAOHLfss  (9i6x!Lwf\  a  people  of  Libya,  near 

the  I^tophagi,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Lake 

Ttitoa,  in  what  was  afterward  called  Africa 

^ —  - « 

nvpna. 

MicHo.v  (Mtixov),  of  Corinth  or  Sicyon,  a 
•omic  poet,  flourished  at  Alexandrea,  where  be 
gave  instructions  respecting  comedy  to  the 
grammarian  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium.  [Two 
or  three  fragments  remain,  which  are  given  by 
Meineke,  Fragm.  Comic.  Grac.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  1133- 
4,  edit,  minor.] 

MxcrsTrs  or  Macistum  (MuKcrrof,  Mukkttov. 
UoKioTiof),  an  ancient  town  of  Elis  in  Triphylia, 
aertiwaat  of  Lepreom,  originally  called  Plata- 
nistus  (muiiMHUie^),  and  fonaded  by  the  Cau- 
cooes. 

HiOOBioA  {UwofMa :  now  Meeem),  a  olty  in 

the  wp3l  of  Arabia  Felix  ;  probably  the  sacred 
city  of  the  Arabs,  even  before  the  time  of  Mo-  i 
hnnned,  and  the  seat  of  the  worship  of  Alitat  | 
sr  AUtta  under  the  emblem  of  a  meteoric  stone. 

Hacba  (now  Ma^ra),  a  small  river  rising  in 
the  Apennines  and  ilowing  into  the  Lignrian 
Sea  near  Luna,  whicli.  from  tlie  time  of  Au- 
gustus, formed  the  boundary  between  Liguria 
andSbmia. 

MacKiANcs,  one  of  the  thhiy  tgFranla,  a  di»> 
3i 


MACROBIUa 

'  tinguished  general,  who  aeeoroponled  Valorfar 

in  hi*  expedition  against  th(>  Persians,  A  D. 
i  260.   On  the  capture  of  that  monarch,  Maori* 
I  anus  was  proelaimed  emperor,  together  with 
I  his  two  son.s  Macrianus  and  Quietus.    Ilt^  as- 
1  signed  the  management  of  affairs  in  the  East 
I  to  Qoiettts,  and  set  oat  with  the  younger  Mac- 
rianus for  Italy.    They  were  encountered  *y 
Aureolus  on  the  confines  of  Thrace  and  lllyria, 
defeated  and  slain,         Quietus  was  shortly 
afterward  slain  in  the  East  by  Odenathus. 
Macki  Campi.    Vid.  Campi  Macrt. 
MaosInus,  M.  Opilius  Sbvkrus,  Roman  em- 
peror, April,  A.D.  217-June,  218.   He  was  bom 
at  Cssarea  in  Mauretania,  of  humble  parents, 
A.D.  164,  and  rose  at  length  to  be  praefect  of  the 
prietorians  under  Caracalla.   He  accompanied 
Caracalla  in  his  expedition  against  the  Parthi- 
ans,  and  was  proclaimed  emperor  after  the  death 
of  Caracalla,  whom  he  had  caused  to  be  assas- 
sinated.   He  conferred  the  title  of  Ciesar  upon 
bis  son  Diadumenianus,  and  at  the  same  tmie 
gained  great  popularity  by  repealing  some  oh- 
noxious  taxes.    But  in  the  course  of  the  same 
year  he  was  defeated  with  great  loss  by  the 
Paithians,  and  was  obliged  to  retire  into  Syria. 
While  here,  his  soldiers,  with  whom  he  had  be- 
come unpopular  by  enforcing  among  them  order 
and  discipline,  were  easily  sedooed  from  their 
allegiance,  and  proclaimed  Elagabalus  as  em- 
peror.  With  the  troops  which  remained  faith- 
ful to  him,  Macrinus  marched  against  the  usurp- 
er, but  was  defeated,  and  fled  in  disguise.  He 
was  shortly  afterward  seized  in  Chalcedon,  and 
put  to  djiath,  after  a  reign  of  fourteen  months. 

[Maoris  (Ma^/>^^),  another  name  Ibf  the  isl- 
and Helena.    Vid.  Helena.] 

M.u  Ro,  NiKvius  SERTORiue.  &  favorite  of  the 
Emperor  Tiberius,  was  emptoyed  to  arrest  tlie 
powerful  Sejanus  in  .\.D.  31.  On  the  death  of 
the  latter  he  was  made  prxfcct  of  the  prKtori- 
ans,  an  ofllce  which  he  continued  to  hold  tar 
the  remainder  of  Tiberius's  reiq;n  and  during 
the  earlier  part  of  Caligula's.  Macro  was  as 
omel  as  Sejanus.  He  laid  infbrmations ;  he 
presided  at  the  raek  ;  and  he  lent  himself  to  the 
moat  savage  caprices  of  Tiberius  doriogthe 
last  and  worst  period  of  his  goyemment.  jDur* 
ing  the  lifetime  of  Tiberius  he  paid  court  to  the 
young  Caligula ;  and  he  promoted  an  intrigue 
between  hu  wife  Ennia  and  the  young  prince. 
It  was  rumored  that  Macro  shortened  the  last 
moments  of  Tiberius  by  stifling  him  with  the 
bedding  as  he  recovered  unexpectedly  from  a 
swoon.  But  Caligula  soon  became  jealous  of 
Macro,  and  compelled  him  to  kill  himself  with 
his  wife  and  children,  38. 

MacrobIi  {MaKp66iot,  i.  e.,  Loftfr-Hved),  an 
iflthiopian  people  in  Africa,  placed  by  Herodotus 

iiit,  17)  on  the  shores  of  the  Southern  Ocean, 
t  is  in  Tain  to  attempt  their  aocorate  identifi- 
cation with  any  known  people. 

MacsobIos,  the  grammarian,  whose  full  name 
was  Amkrmu*  AvrtUw  Tl«odomi*  Jfaeroftiat. 
All  we  know  about  him  is  that  he  lived  in  tha 
age  of  Honorios  and  Tbeodosius,  that  he  was 
probably  a  Greek,  and  that  he  had  a  son  named 
Eustathius.  He  states  in  the  pre&ce  to  his 
Saturnalia  that  Latin  was  t<i  him  a  foreign 
tongue,  and  heneo  we  may  fairly  conclude  that 
ha  waa  a  Orsak  bjbirth,  more  espeeially  aa  «• 
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flad  namerous  Greek  idioms  in  his  style.  He  > 
was  probably  a  pagau.  Ilia  extant  works  are,  i 
1.  Saturnaliorum  Conviviorum,  Libri  VII ,  con-  | 
sislinjj  of  a  series  of  dissertations  on  history, 
m>lholoay,  crilicism,  and  various  points  of  an-  | 
ttquarian  research,  supposed  to  have  been  de- 
livered durine  the  holidays  of  the  Saturnalia  at  ' 
the  house  of  Vetlius  Pra^textalus.  who  was  in- 
vested with  ihe  highest  offices  of  state  under 
Valentinian  and  Valens.  The  form  of  the  work 
is  avowedly  copied  from  the  dialogues  of  Plato, 
especially  the  Banqaet:  ia  substaace  it  bears  a 
strong  respinl)lance  to  the  Noctcs  Alticte  of  A. 
Gellius.  The  first  book  treats  of  the  festivals 
Satomtm  and  Janas,  of  the  Roman  calendar, 
Ac.  The  second  hook  commences  with  a  col- 
lection of  bon  mots,  ascribed  to  the  inuat  cele- 
brated wits  of  antiquity ;  to  these  are  appended 
a  series  of  essays  on  matters  connected  with 
the  pleasures  of  the  table.  The  four  following  , 
books  arc  devoted  to  criticisms  on  Virgil.  The 
aevcnth  book  ia  of  a  mere  miscellaneous  char- 
acter than  the  preceding.  2.  CommentariuM  ex 
Cicerone  in  Somntum  Sctpionis,  a  tract  much 
atttdied  during  the  Middle  Ages.  The  Dream 
of  Scipio,  contained  in  the  sixth  book  of  Cic- 
ero's De  Ilepublica,  is  taken  as  a  text,  which 
suggests  a  aooceasion  of  disooaiiea  on  the 
physical  constitution  of  the  universe,  according 
to  tlie  views  of  the  New  Platonists,  together 
with  Botioes  of  aomo  of  thefa*  peculiar  tenets 

on  mind  as  well  as  matter.  3.  De  Dijfercntiis 
et  SocielaitbuM  Graci  Latinique  Verbif  a  treatise 
purely  grammatiea],  of  whiob  only  an  abridg- 
ment is  extant,  compiled  hy  a  cf  *ain  Joannes. 
The  best  editions  of  the  works  A  Macrobius 
are  by  Gronoyius,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1670,  and  by 
Zennius,  Lips  ,  1774:  [the  first  volume  of  a 
new  and  more  copious  critical  edition  was  pub- 
lished at  Quedlinburg  and  Leipzig,  1843,  edited 
by  Lttd.  Jantis.] 

Macrones  (MaKpwvff),  a  powerful  and  war- 
like Caucasian  people  on  the  northeastern  shore 
of  the  Pontus  Euxinus. 

M actorTum  {hlaxTupiOV :  Maxru/Myof),  a  tOWB 

ID  the  south  of  Sicily,  near  Gela. 

Mac^nU  (MaKwla :  MwnmCfy,  a  town  in  the 
south  of  ^'Etolia,  near  the  mountain  Tapbiaaans, 
east  of  Calydon  and  the  Evenus. 

[Madavba  or  MAavavs  (UMtmpoc),  a  towa 
in  northern  Numidia,  near  Tagaate,  not  to  be 
confounded  with  Msoaosa.] 

MADUwfTJB  (Uaittofirnt,  HodiiTvol'oc,  Uadiiivol : 
in  the  Old  Testament,  Midianim),  a  powerful 
nomad  people  in  the  south  of  Arabia  Petrsa, 
about  the  bead  of  the  Red  Sea.  They  carried 
on  a  caravan  trade  between  Arabia  and  Egypt, 
and  were  troublesome  enemies  of  the  Israelites 
until  they  were  conquered  by  Gideon.  I'hey 
do  not  appear  in  hiotoiy  aAer  the  Ba^lonish 
captivity. 

[Madyas  (Madvac,  Ion.  Madmif),  a  king  of  the 
S^tbians,  under  whom  tb&y  overran  Asia  and 
advanced  as  far  as  Egypt:  ho  ia  called  by 
Strabo  Ioantuvrsob.] 

MADfros  (ICddvrof :  Madvrtof :  DOW  JUito), 
a  sea-port  town  on  the  Thracian  Cherfonesus 

MiKANOER  (Mumrdpof:  oow Menderck  or  AlKtH- 
i*T^  or  Boyuk-Menderekf  i  O.,  tk§  Otmt  Mn- 
dcrdi,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Little  Mcndcrrh, 
libe  aucicnt  CaysierX  has  its  source  in  the 


mountain  called  Aulocrenas,  above  Cela:na>,  ia 
the  south  of  Phrygia,  close  to  the  source  of  ibe 
M anyas,  which  iomed  lately  joins  it.   VuL.  Ck- 
vxsm.    It  flows  in  a  general  western directioi, 
with  various  changes  of  dtreciioa,  but  OD  Ihi 
whole  with  a  slight  inclination  to  tbs  aoa^ 
After  leaving  Phrygia,  it  flows  parallel  to  Mount 
Messogis,  on  its  southern  side,  foroung  ibi 
boundary  between  Lydia  and  Caria,  aad  at  IM 
falls  into  the  Icarian  Sea  between  Myus  and 
Priene.   Its  whole  ienjjth  is  above  one  luiDdraA 
and  aeventy  geographical  miles.  The  Maifr> 
der  IS  deep,  but  narrow,  and  very  turbii!,  and 
therefore  not  navigable  far  up.  Its  upper  coars4 
lies  ohieiy  tbroogh  elevated  plains,  and  paitl) 
in  a  deep  rocl^y  valley  ;  its  lower  course,  foi 
the  last  one  hundred  and  ten  miles,  is  througk 
a  beautiful  wide  plain,  through  which  it  fluwt 
in  those  numerous  w  indings  that  have  msdeilt 
name  a  descriptive  verb  (tomeamier),  and  which 
it  oAen  inundates.   The  alteration  made  in  ib« 
coast  about  its  mouth  by  its  alluvial  deposit  mi 
observed  by  the  ancients,  and  it  has  been  coo- 
tinually  going  on.    Vid.  Latmicus  Sikdi  aail 
Miletus.  The  tributaries  of  the  Meandsrvsn^ 
on  the  ri^^ht  or  northern  side,  the  Marqfis, 
Cludrus,  IxHiixus,  and  Gaeson,  and  on  the  lei 
or  aoathern  side,  the  Obrimaa,  I^cus,  Harpi> 
sue,  and  another  Marsyas.  As  a  god,M»  ;indcr 
is  described  as  the  father  of  the  nymph  C)  we, 
who  was  the  uotber  of  Oanaaa.  Heaee  the 
latter  is  called  tqr  Ofid  (JTct,  iz^  611)  Ifa* 
driut  juvenit. 

[MjBAHDBtos  (If at^vdptof),  aecretaiyloPDlf- 
cratcs,  tyrant  of  Samns,  through  whose  treach- 
ery or  incompetency  Polycrates  was  induced  to 
plaoe  hinMelf  in  the  power  of  Oroetea,  and  wai 
by  him  put  to  death.  Moeandrius,  upon  this,  re- 
tained in  his  own  hands  the  tyranny,  until  the 
advance  of  the  Persians  under  Otanes  to  place 
Syloaon*  brother  of  Polycrates,  on  the  throne, 
when  he  capitulated  :  having  brought  about  the 
assassination  of  the  chief  Persians,  be  made  hia 
escape  to  Sparta ;  the  epiiori,  hoVever,  buiA* 
ed  him  from  the  Peloponnesus.] 

MiBciNAs,  C.  CiLHios,  was  born  some  ttme 
between  B.C.  73  and  63 ;  and  we  learn  froB 
Horace  {Carm..  iv.,  II)  that  his  hirtli-daywM 
the  thirteenth  of  April.  His  family,  though  be- 
longing wholly  to  the  equestrian  order,  waief 
high  antiquity  ami  honor,  and  traced  its  descent 
from  the.  Lucumonet  of  Etruria.  His  patenMd 
anoestors,  the  Cffim,  are  nentiooed  by  Livy  (i^ 
3,  5)  a.s  having  attained  great  power  and  wealth 
at  Arreliuro  about  B.C.  301.  The  matenial 
braneb  of  the  famfly  was  likewise  of  EtrmetB 
origin,  and  it  was  from  them  that  the  name 
of  Maecenas  was  derived,  it  being  customaij 
among  the  Etruscans  to  assume  the  DodM*! 
as  well  as  the  father's  name.  It  is  in  allusioo 
to  this  circumstance  that  Horace  (Sal.,  1,6,3) 
uieuiiona  both  his  avus  nuUemut  aifueftcUtrmt 
as  baring  been  diatingniibed  by  commanding 
numerous  legions  ;  a  passage,  by  the  way.  from 
whicli  we  are  not  to  infer  that  the  ancestors  of 
Maecenas  bad  ever  led  the  Roman  kgions.  Al- 
thouph  it  is  unknown  where  Maecenas  received 
his  education,  it  must  duubUess  have  been  a 
earefol  ooo.  We  Iram  fWm  Boraoe  that  bi 
W  as  versed  both  in  C,  reck  and  Roman  literature; 
and  his  taste  for  literary  puraulta  was  sbova. 
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loi  only  by  hits  patronage  cf  the  moat  eminent 
poets  of  his  licne,  but  also  by  several  pcrform- 
aoces  of  his  own,  botli  in  verse  atid  prose.  It 
has  been  conjectured  that  he  t^ecamc  acquaint- 
ed with  Augustus  at  Apullonia  before  the  death 
of  Julius  Csesar  ;  but  he  is  mentioned  for  the 
first  time  in  B.C.  40,  and  A^om  this  year  his 
name  constantly  occurs  as  one  of  the  chief 
friends  and  nninisters  of  Augustus.  Thus  we 
iod  him  employed  in  B.C.  37  in  negotiating 
with  Antony ;  and  it  was  probably  on  this  oc- 
casion that  Horace  accompanied  him  to  Brun- 
diaium.  a  Journey  which  he  has  described  in 
the  fiAh  satire  of  the  first  book.  During  the 
war  with  Antony,  which  was  brought  to  a  close 
by  the  battle  of  Actiura,  Maecenas  remained  at 
Rome,  being  intrusted  with  the  administration 
of  the  civil  affairs  of  Italy.  During  this  lime 
be  suppressed  the  conspiracy  of  the  younger 
Lepidus.  Maecenas  was  not  present  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Actium,  as  some  critics  have  supposed  ; 
and  the  first  epodc  of  Horace  probably  docs  not 
relate  at  all  to  Actium,  but  to  the  Sicilian  ex- 
pedition against  Scxtus  Pompeius.  On  the  re- 
torn  of  Augustus  from  Actium,  Maecenas  en- 
joyed a  greater  share  of  his  favor  than  ever, 
aad.ia  conjuDction  with  Agrippa,  had  the  man- 
agement of  all  public  affairs.  It  is  related  that 
Aagustus  at  this  time  took  counsel  with  Agrip- 
pa and  Ma?cenas  respecting  the  expediency  of 
restoring  the  republic  ;  that  Agrippa  advised 
him  to  pursue  that  course,  but  that  Maecenas 
strongly  urged  liim  tu  establish  the  empire. 
For  many  years  Maecenas  continued  to  preserve 
the  uninterrupted  favor  of  Augustus;  but,  be- 
tween B.C.  21  and  IC,  a  coolness,  to  say  the 
least,  had  sprung  up  between  the  emperor  and 
his  faithful  nk-inister,  and  after  the  latter  year 
he  retired  ent  irely  from  public  life.  The  cause 
of  this  estrangement  is  envdoped  in  doubt. 
Dion  Cassias  positively  attributes  it  to  an  in- 
trigue carried  on  by  Augustus  with  Terentia, 
Uecenas's  wife.  Maecenas  died  B.C.  8,  and 
was  buried  on  the  Esquiline.  He  left  no  chil- 
dren, and  he  bequeathed  his  property  to  Augus- 
tas. Mscenas  had  amassed  an  enormous  for- 
taae.  He  had  purcha.sed  a  tract  of  ground  on 
the  Esquiline  Hill,  which  had  formerly  served 
as  a  burial-place  for  tho  lower  orders.  (Hor., 
Sit.,  i ,  8,  7.)  Here  ho  had  planted  a  garden, 
and  buUt  a  bouse,  remarkable  for  its  loftiness, 
on  account  of  a  tower  by  which  it  was  sur- 
mounted, and  from  the  top  of  which  Nero  is 
said  to  have  afterward  contemplated  the  burn- 
ing of  Rome.  In  this  residence  he  seems  to 
have  passed  the  greater  part  of  liis  time,  and 
to  have  visited  the  country  but  seldom.  His 
fiouse  was  tho  rendezvous  of  all  the  wits  of 
Rome;  and  whoever  could  contribute  to  tho 
amusement  of  the  company  was  always  wel- 
come to  a  seat  at  his  table.  But  his  really  in- 
timate friends  consisted  of  the  greatest  gen- 
iuses and  most  learned  men  of  Rome  ;  and  if 
it  was  from  his  universal  inclination  toward 
meo  of  talent  that  he  obtained  the  reputation 
of  a  literary  patron,  it  was  by  lus  friendship  for 
such  poets  as  Virgil  and  Horace  that  he  de- 
served it.  Virgil  was  indebted  to  him  for  the 
recovery  of  his  farm,  which  had  been  appro- 
priated by  the  soldiery  in  the  division  of  lands 
>n  B  C.  41 ;  and  it  was  at  the  request  of  Mk- 


>  cenas  that  he  undertook  the  Georgict,  the  most 
finished  of  all  his  poems.  To  Horace  he  was  a 
still  greater  benefactor.  He  presented  him  wiin 
the  means  of  a  comfortable  subsistence,  a  farm 
in  the  Sabine  country.  If  the  estate  was  but 
a  moderate  one,  we  learn  from  Horace  himseU* 
that  the  bounty  of  Maecenas  was  regulated  by 
his  own  contented  views,  and  not  by  his  pa> 
tron's  want  of  generosity.  (Carm.,  iii.,  16, 38.) 
Of  Maecenas's  own  literary  productions  only  a 
few  frai/ments  exist.  From  these,  however, 
and  from  the  notices  which  we  find  of  his  wrir- 
ings  in  ancient  authors,  we  are  led  to  think  that 

'  we  have  not  suffered  any  great  loss  by  their 
destruction  ;  for,  although  a  good  judge  of  lit* 

I  erary  merit  in  others,  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  an  author  of  much  taste  himself.  In 

I  his  way  of  life  Maecenas  was  addicted  to  every 
species  of  luxury.    Wo  find  several  allusions 

j  in  the  ancient  authors  to  the  effeminacy  of  his 
dress.  Ho  was  fond  of  theatrical  entertain- 
ments, especially  pantomimes,  as  may  be  in- 

I  ferred  from  his  patronage  of  Bathyllus,  the  eel- 
ebratcd  dancer,  who  was  a  freedman  of  his. 
That  moderation  of  character  which  led  him  to 

I  be  content  with  his  equestrian  rank,  probably 
arose  from  his  love  of  ease  and  luxury,  or  it 

'  might  have  been  tho  result  of  more  prudent  and 
politic  views.  As  a  politician,  the  principal 
trait  in  his  cliaractor  was  fidelity  to  his  master, 
and  the  main  end  of  all  his  cares  was  tho  con- 
solidation of  the  empire ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  he  recommended  Augustus  to  put  no  check 

I  on  the  free  expression  of  public  opinion,  and, 
above  all,  to  avoid  that  cruelty  which  for  so 

I  many  years  had  stained  the  Roman  annals  with 
blood. 

MiScTus  Tarpa.    Vid.  Tarpa. 

M/CoIcA  (Ma<dtK9),  the  country  of  the  Msdi. 
a  powerful  people  in  the  west  of  Thrace,  on  tho 
western  bank  of  the  Str}'mon,  and  the  southera 
slope  of  Mount  Scomius.  They  frequently  made 
I  inroads  into  tho  country  of  the  Macedonians,  tiU 
at  length  they  were  conquered  by  the  latter  peo^ 
pie,  and  their  land  incorporated  with  Macedonia, 
of  which  it  formed  the  northeastern  district. 

M^LiDs,  Sp.,  the  richest  of  the  plebeiai^ 
knights,  employed  bis  fortune  in  buying  up  corn 
in  Etruria  in  the  great  famine  at  Rome  in  B.C. 
440.  This  corn  he  sold  to  tho  poor  at  a  sntuU 
price,  or  distributed  it  gratuitously.  Such  Iib« 
erality  gained  him  the  favor  of  the  plebeians, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  exposed  him  to  the  hatred 
of  the  ruling  class.  Accordingly,  in  the  follow-* 
ing  year  he  was  accused  of  having  formed  a 
conspiracy  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  the  king- 
ly power.  Thereupon  Cincinnatus  was  appoint- 
ed dictator,  and  C.  Servilius  Ahala  the  master 
of  the  horse.  Maelius  was  summoned  to  appear 
before  tho  tribunal  of  the  dictator ;  but  as  he 
refused  to  go,  Ahala,  with  an  armed  band  of 
patrician  youths,  rushed  into  the  crowd  and 
slew  him.  His  property  was  confiscated,  and 
bis  house  pulled  down ;  its  vacant  site,  whicb 
was  called  the  ^qutmalium,  continued  to  sub- 
sequent ages  a  memorial  of  his  fate.  Later 
ages  fully  believed  the  story  of  Mselius's  con- 
spiracy, and  Cicero  repeatedly  praises  tho  glori- 
ous deed  of  Ahala.  But  his  guilt  is  very  doubt- 
ful. None  of  the  alleged  accomplices  of  Mae- 
lius were  punished  ;  and  Ahala  was  brought  to 
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trial,  and  only  Mcaped  coaderonatioa  by  a  vol- 
untary  exile. 

Mjbnaca  {MatvuKii),  a  town  in  the  south  of 
Hi«tpania  Bn>tica,  on  the  mast,  tho  most  west- 
erly colony  of  the  Phoca;ans. 

Manaors  (Mrtjv«(5ff),  a  name  of  the  Bac- 
chantes, from  finifnfiai,  "to  be  mad,'*  bpcause 
they  were  phrensied  in  the  worship  of  Dionysus 
or  Bacchns. 

M^NAi.rs  (to  Ma/raAfU'  Of  Maivn}.iov  f>pO(; : 
now  Roinon),  a  mountain  in  Arcadia,  which  ex- 
tended from  Megalopolis  toTei^,  was  cele- 
brated as  thn  favorite  hntint  of  \hp  pod  Pan. 
From  this  mountain  the  surrounding  country 
was  caHed  MitnSlia  (UatvaXa);  and  on  the 
mountain  was  a  town  Mctnalus  TIip  mountain 
was  so  celebrated  that  the  Roman  poets  fre- 
ottently  use  the  adjectiTes  M<tnalht9  and  Manor 
Ub  as  equivalent  to  Arcadian 

M/EX1C8.  1.  C  ,  consul  B.C.  338,  with  L.  Fu- 
rius  Camillus.  The  two  consuls  completed  the 
subjugation  of  Latium ;  they  were  both  reward- 
ed with  a  triumph  ;  and  equestrian  statues  were 
erected  to  their  honor  in  the  forum.  The  statue 
of  Mxnius  was  placed  upon  a  column,  whieh  is 
spoken  of  by  later  writers  under  the  name  of 
Columna  Mama,  and  which  appears  to  have 
stood  near  the  end  of  the  forum,  on  the  Capi- 
loline.  Mff'niiis  was  dictator  in  320.  and  cen- 
ter in  318.  In  his  censorship  he  allowed  bal- 
conies to  be  added  to  the  various  buildings  sur- 
rounding the  fonim,  in  order  that  the  spectators 
miffht  obtain  more  room  for  beholding  the  games 
wmdi  were  ochibHed  in  the  forum ;  and  these 
balconies  were  called  after  him  Mctniana  (sc. 
«d(/id«).— 8.  The  proposer  of  the  law,  about 
986,  which  required  the  pattea  to  give  their 
sanction  to  the  election  of  tlie  magistrates  be- 
fore they  bad  been  elected,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  confer,  or  agree  to  oonfer,  the  irtiperfnm  on 
the  person  whom  the  comitia  should  elect  — 3. 
A  contemporary  of  Lucilius,  was  a  great  spend- 
thrift, who  squandered  all  his  property,  and  aft- 
erward  supported  himself  by  playing  the  buffoon. 
He  possessed  a  house  in  the  forum,  which  Cato 
in  his  censorship  (184)  purchased  of  him,  for 
the  purpose  of  building  the  ba^tea  POrcia. 
Some  of  the  scholiasts  on  Horace  ridiculously 
relate,  that  when  Mecnius  sold  his  house,  he  re- 
served for  himself  one  column,  the  Columna 
Ma?nia,  from  which  he  built  a  balcony,  that  he 
might  thence  witness  the  games.  The  true 
origin  of  the  Columna  Mttni*,  and  of  the  balco- 
nies called  Meniana,  has  been  explained  above. 
(Hor.,  SaL,  i.,  1,  101 ;  i.,  3,  31 ;  i.,  15, 

MvKNORA,  a  town  in  the  southeast  of  Hispania 
Bctica,  near  the  coast,  situated  on  a  river  of 
the  same  name,  and  tweWe  miles  east  ofMalaca. 

BIaiwos.  Vid.  Mosvus  ] 
mxtn  {^aluv).  1.  Son  of  Heemon  of  Thebes. 
Be  and  Lycophontes  were  the  leaders  of  the 
band  that  lay  in  ambush  against  Tydeus,  in  the 
war  of  the  Seven  against  Thebes.  Meeon  was 
the  only  one  whose  life  was  spared  by  Tydeus. 
Mason,  in  return,  buried  Tydeus  when  the  latter 
was  slain. — 2.  Husband  of  Dindyme,  the  moth- 
er of  Cybele  — [3.  A  Latin  warrior,  who  was 
wounded  by  ^.neh»  in  the  waXB  bctweeo  ^DCas 
and  Turnus  in  Italy  ] 
M^dNlA.    Vid.  Lycia. 


MjBdnioBs  (Maiev/d^f),  t.  r.,  Horoer,  etthn 
becanae  he  was  a  aon  or  M«on,  or  because  be 
was  a  native  of  ^f  a  onia,  the  ancient  nans 
Lydia.  Hence  he  is  also  called  Maonius  tmu, 
and  his  poems  the  Maonite  eharta,  or  Main^m 
eamun.  M.«dMs  also  occurs  as  a  surname  of 
Omphale,  and  of  Arachne,  becwise  both  «eie 
Lydians.  ' 

YAmlotm.    Vid.  M.T,oTis  Palcs. 

MjEotis  Palu«  {fi  Ma/uTic  ?.///r;/ :  now  .^?aof 
Azov),  an  inland  sea  on  the  borders  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  north  of  the  Pootoa  Baxhras  (oow 
Black  Sea),  with  which  it  communicates  hy  the 
BospoBus  CiMMBRii7s.  Its  form  may  be  (te- 
scribed  roughly  as  a  triangle,  with  its  Tsitex  « 
its  northeastern  extremity,  where  it  receives 
the  waters  of  the  great  river  Tanal8(Dow  Am): 
it  discharges  its  superfluous  water  by  a  eonstnt 
current  into  the  Euxinc.  The  ancients  had  very 
vague  notions  of  its  true  form  aod  size :  the  ear- 
lier geographers  thought  tl»t  both  it  and  the 
Caspian  Sea  were  guns  of  the  great  Northem 
Ocean.  The  Scythian  tribes  on  its  banks  were 
called  hy  the  collective  name  of  Msotae  or  Ms6- 
tici  (Uaiurai ,  MatttriKot)-  The  sea  had  ilao  the 
names  of  Cimmerium  or  Bosporicum  Mare. 
.Kschylus  {Prom.^  731)  applies  the  name  of 
Maeotic  Strait  to  the  Cimmerian  Bospona  (si* 

Atjv'  MotortA-ov). 

M.ARA  {}Aalpa).  1.  Tho  dog  of  Icarius,  the 
father  of  Erigone.  Vid,  Iciaivs,  Na  1.— 1 
Daughter  of  Proetus  and  Antca,  a  companion  of 
Diana  (Artemis),  by  whom  she  was  killed,  aAa 
she  had  become  by  Jupiter  (Z^a)  the  neihir 
of  Lornis.  Others  state  that  she  died  a  vir^n. 
— 3.  Daughter  of  Atlas,  was  married  to  Teg^ 
atee,  the  son  of  Lyoaon.  tomb  was  shows 
both  at  Tegea  and  Mantinca  in  Arcadia 

Mjbsa,  Julia,  sister-in-law  of  Septiouas  Se> 
Tens,  aunt  of  Caracalla,  and  grandmother  «f 
Elagabalus  and  Alexander  Scvcms.  She  was 
a  native  of  Emeaa  in  Syria,  and  seems,  after 
the  elevation  of  Septimioa  ScTerus,  the  basbud 
of  her  sister  Julia  Domna,  to  have  lived  at  the 
imperial  court  until  the  death  of  Caracalla,  and 
to  have  accumulated  great  wealth.  She  con- 
trived tndencuted  the  plot  which  transferred 
the  supreme  power  from  Macrinus  to  her  grand- 
son El  AO  AB  ALUS.  When  she  foresaw  the  down- 
fall of  the  latter,  ahe  prevailed  on  hhn  to  adopt 
his  cousin  Alexanpek  Sfveri  s.  By  Severtis 
she  was  always  treated  with  the  greatest  re- 
spect ;  she  enjoyed  the  title  of  Augusta  daiing 
her  life,  and  received  divioe  honon  after  her 
death. 

MjBvTes.    Va.  Bavivs. 

Maqara,  a  mountain  in  OdatiB,  ten  Rowa 
miles  east  of  Ancyra. 

Maoas  (Mdyof),  king  of  Cyrene,  was  a  step* 
son  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  being  the  offspring  of 
Berenice  by  a  former  marriage.  He  wis  a 
Macedonian  by  birih ;  and  he  seems  to  bate 
accompanied  his  mother  to  EfD'pt,  where  he 
soon  rose  to  a  hich  place  in  the  favor  of  Ptole- 
my. In  B.C.  30S  he  was  appointed  by  tfalt 
monarch  to  the  command  of  the  expedition  des* 
tined  for  the  recovery  of  Cyrene  after  the  death 
of  Ophelias.  The  enterprise  was  completely 
successful/and  Magas  obtained  from  bis  step- 
father the  government  of  the  province.  At  first 
lie  ruled  over  the  province  only  as  a  depeodeocr 
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«fEg]rpl»  bat  after  the  death  of  Ptoleiny  Soter 

Ue  not  (»nly  assumed  the  character  of  an  inde- 
pendent monarch,  but  evca  made  war  un  the 
liof  of  Egypt.  He  married  Apama,  daughter 
of  A  ntiochus  Soter,  by  whom  he  had  a  dauphtcr, 
Berenice,  afterward  the  wiie  of  Ptoleaay  Kuer- 
gftes.  He  died  S58. 

[NftfliiAUA  (Mu)'Ja?.a:  Ma^daXrjvor,  probably 

tbe  Old  Testameat  Migdal-El :  now  El-Meydel), 
a  Tillafe  of  Palestine,  on  the  Sea  of  Qalilee. 
ptobably  on  the  western  8liore»  where  the  mod- 
ern El-Meydel  stands.] 

MAODdLUM  (Mu^doAov,  }Aay6uXov  :  in  the  Old 
Testament,  Migdol),  a  city  of  Lower  Egypt, 
near  the  northeastern  frontier,  about  twelve 
miles  southwest  of  Pclusiuin:  where  Pharaoh 
Necho  defeated  the  Syriaiia,  accofding  to  He- 
rodotas  (ii ,  159). 

Magetobria  (now  Moigtt  de  Brote,  on  the 
Sme).  a  town  on  the  western  frontleri  of  the 
Seqiiani,  near  which  the  Gauls  were  defeated 
br  the  Gerraana  shortly  before  Cesar's  arrival 
IiGmiL 

Mjci  (MiiyoO.  the  name  of  the  order  of  priosts 
and  religious  teachers  among  the  Medes  and 
Pmians,  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Persian 
word  rji/2;'-,  morr,  or  mitijh,  i.  c  ,  a  priest.  There 
h  strong  evidence  that  a  class  similar  to  the 
Migi,  SM  in  some  cases  bearing  the  same  name, 
•listed  amorii;  other  Eastern  nations,  especially 
the  Chaldeans  of  Babylon  ;  nor  is  it  at  all  prob- 
lUe  that  either  the  Magi,  or  their  religion,  were 
•f  itrictly  Median  or  Peraiaa  origin  ;  but,  in 
classical  literature,  they  are  presented  to  us 
almost  excluaively  in  connection  with  Medo- 
Bmiao  history.  Herodotus  represents  them 
as  one  of  the  si.v  tribes  into  which  the  Median 
people  were  divided.  Under  the  Median  em- 
pre,  before  tbe  supremacy  passed  to  the  Per- 
sians, they  were  so  clo.sely  conneeteti  with  the 
tlirooe,  and  bad  so  great  an  influence  in  the 
■tile,  that  they  evidently  retafaied  tbeir  posi- 
tioa  after  the  revolution ;  and  they  had  power 
eooBgh  to  be  almost  successful  in  tbe  attempt 
Ibef  made  to  ovevArofr  the  Persian  dynasty 
after  the  death  of  Cambyscs,  l)y  puttinii  forward 
OBc  of  their  own  number  as  a  pretender  to  tbe 
tkrone,  alleging  that  he  was  ^nerdis,  the  son 
•f  Cyrus,  who  had  been  put  to  death  by  his 
brother  Cambyses.  It  is  clear  that  this  was  a 
plot  to  restore  the  Median  supremacy ;  but 
vhether  it  arose  from  mere  ambition,  or  from 
inj  diminution  of  the  power  of  the  Ma^i  under 
the  vigorous  government  of  Cyrus,  can  not  be 
Mid  widi  certainty.  The  defeat  of  this  Magian 
flOospiracy  by  Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes  and 
Ike  other  Persian  nobles  was  followed  by  a  gen- 
•nlnassacre  of  thf^  Magi,  ix^ieh  was  celebrated 
by  an  annual  festival  (ra  Mayo<^wia),  during 
which  no  Magian  was  permitted  to  appear  in 
psktte.  Still  their  position  as  the  only  ministers 
of  religion  remained  unaltered.  The  hrcakiritj 
op  of  tbe  Persian  empire  must  have  greatly 
amied  their  oondition ;  hot  they  still  oontinne 
to  appear  in  histon,'  down  to  the  titiio  of  the 
hter  Roman  eowire.  Tbe  *'  wise  men"  who 
ens  fipom  the  East  to  Jerosalem  at  the  time 
•four  Saviour's  birth  were  Magi  (jidyn  is  their 
■aaie  in  tbe  original,  MaU.^  ii.,  1).  Simon,  who 
hsi  deoeived  the  people  of  Samaria  before 
fUBpyreaeiiedtothimiil^'.  viu-).«jA  Elyiaas, 


MAGNENTItm. 

who  tried  to  hinder  the  oonversioa  of  Sergiiis 

Paulus  at  Cyprus  (Act*,  xiii.),  are  both  called 
Magians ;  but  in  these  cases  tbe  words  ftuytn 
and  iiayeiav  are  used  in  a  secondary  sense,  for 

a  person  who  pretends  to  the  wisdom,  or  pr.n:- 
tices  the  arts  of  the  Magi.  This  use  of  ihe 
name  oeeors  very  eariy  among  the  Greeks,  and 
from  it  we  get  our  word  magic  (ft  nayiKi),  i.  e., 
the  art  or  science  of  the  Magi).  The  constitu- 
tion of  the  Magi  as  an  order  is  ascribed  by  tra- 
dition to  Zoroastres,  or  Zoroaster  as  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  called  him,  the  Zarathustra  ot'  lUe 
Zendiivcbta  (the  sacred  books  of  the  ancient 
Persians),  and  the  Zerdnsbt  of  the  modern  Per 
sians  ;  but  wlicther  he  w'as  their  founder,  theij 
reformer,  or  the  mythical  representative  of  llieir 
unknown  origin,  can  not  be  decided.  He  is  said 
to  have  restored  the  true  knowledge  of  the  su- 
preme good  principle  (Ormuzd),  and  to  have 
taught  his  worship  to  the  Magi,  whom  he  divid- 
ed into  three  classes,  learners,  masters,  and  -per- 
Jecl  scholar*.  Tliey  alone  could  teach  the  truths 
and  perform  the  ceremonies  of  religion,  foretell 
the  future,  interpret  dreams  and  omen.s,  and  as- 
certain the  will  of  Ormuzd  by  the  arts  of  divi- 
nation.  They  had  three  chief  methods  of  divi- 
nation, by  calling  up  the  dead,  by  cups  or  disheSt 
and  by  waters.  The  forms  of  worship  and  div- 
ination were  strictly  defined,  and  were  handed 
down  among  the  Magi  by  tradition.  Like  all 
early  priestliood.s,  they  seem  to  have  been  the 
sole  p<j5iiessors  of  all  the  science  of  their  age. 
To  he  instructed  in  their  learning  waa  esteemed 
the  highest  of  privileges,  and  was  permitted, 
with  rare  exceptions,  to  none  but  the  prince.s 
of  the  royal  fiunily.  Their  learning  became  cel- 
ebrated at  an  early  period  in  Greece,  l)y  tbe 
name  of  fidyeia,  and  was  mado  the  subject  of 
speculation  by  the  philosophers,  whose  knowl- 
edge of  it  seems,  ht)wevcr,  to  Iiave  been  very 
limited ;  while  their  high  pretensions,  and  the 
tricks  by  which  their  knowledge  of  science  en- 
abled them  to  impose  upon  tlie  ignorant,  soon 
attached  to  their  name  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  that  bad  meaning  which  is  still  com- 
monly connected  with  the  words  derived  from 
it.  Besides  being  priests  and  men  of  learning, 
the  Magi  appear  to  have  discharged  judicial 
functions. 

[Magius,  Decios,  one  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed men  at  Capua  in  the  time  of  the  second  Pu- 
nic war,  and  leader  of  the  Roman  party  in^tluU 
town  in  opposition  to  Hannibal  :  on  the  surreo* 
der  of  the  town  Hannibal  required  him  to  be  da> 
livered  up  to  him  ] 

Maon<  Gh.kcia.'    Vid  Gr.«cia. 
MaC.NA  .MATtR.      Vid.  RUBA. 

MaghbntIos,  Roman  emperor  in  the  West, 

A  D.  3.50-3.53,  whose  full  name  was  Fi.avios 
PoPiLiUB  Maonentius.  Ho  was  a  German  by 
birth,  and  after  serving  as  a  common  soldier 
was  eventually  intrusted  by  Constan.s,  the  son 
of  Coostantine  the  Great,  veilh  the  command  of 
the  Jovian  and  Herculian  battalions  who  had 
replaced  the  ancient  prsetorian  guards  when  the 
empire  was  remodelled  by  Diocletian.  He  avail- 
ed himself  of  his  position  to  organize  a  conspbr- 
aey  a;,'ainst  the  weak  and  profligate  Constans, 
who  was  put  to  death  by  his  emissaries.  Mag- 
nentins  thereupon  was  acknowledged  as  emper> 
}r  io  aU  tbe  Western  provinces  except  lUyria, 
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•^nereVatniiiohad  assumod  the  purple.  Con- 
«tantius  harried  from  the  frontier  of  Persia  to 
crush  the  usurpers.  Vetranio  submitted  to  Con- 
stantiuii  at  Sardica  in  December,  350.  Mag- 
ll»»iitiii«t  WAS  first  defratrd  by  (^onstantius  at  the 
•anguiiiary  battle  of  Mursa  on  the  Dravc,  m  the 
aQiumn  of  851,  and  was  obliged  to  fly  into  GauL 
He  Was  defeatfd  a  spcond  time  in  the  passes 
of  the  Gottian  Alps,  and  put  an  end  to  his  own 
lUb  about  the  middle  of  Augoat,  363.  Magnen- 
tins  Waa  a  man  of  commanding  stature  and 
great  bodily  strength ;  but  not  one  spark  of 
▼irtne  relieved  the  Mackneaa  of  his  career  as  a 
sovcroign.  The  power  whic-h  he  obtained  by 
treachery  and  murder  iic  raaiotained  by  exlor* 
tint  and  eraelty. 

M  agnes  (Ma)T;?f),  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  earlier  Athenian  comic  poets  of  the  old  i 
eomedy,  was  a  native  of  the  demus  of  Icaria  or  I 
Icarius  in  Attica.  He  flourished  B.C.  460  and 
onward,  and  died  at  an  advanced  age,  shortly 
before  the  representation  of  the  Knights  of  Aris- 
tophanes, that  ia,  in  433.  (Aristoph.,  Equit., 
52^)  His  plays  containr<!  a  great  deal  of  coarse 
hnflboncry.  [A  few  fragments  of  his  plays  are 
collected  by  Meineke,  Fragm.  Com.  Grac.,  vol. 
i.,  p.  5-6.] 

Maonbsia  {^layvjioia :  Muyv^f,  pi.  Uayv^rei). 
1.  The  moat  easterly  district  of  Thessaly,  was  a 

long,  narrow  slip  of  country,  extending  from  the 
Peneus  on  the  north  to  the  Pagasean  Gulf  on 
the  aoittb,  and  bounded  on  the  weat  by  tlie  great 
Theasalian  plain.  It  was  a  mountainous  coun- 
try, as  it  comprehended  the  Mounts  Ossa  and 
Pelion.  Its  inhabitants,  the  Magnates,  are  aaid 
to  have  founded  the  two  cities  in  Asia  mention- 
ed below.>-2.  M.  AD  SiPiLUM  (M.  irpof  ItitvTn^ 
or  M  Stir^Xv :  ruins  at  Manissa),  a  city  in  the 
northwest  of  Lydia,  in  Asia  Minor,  at  the  foot 
of  the  northwest  declivity  of  Mount  Sipylus, 
and  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Hermus,  is  famous 
in  history  as  the  scene  of  the  victory  gained  by 
the  two  Scipios  over  .\ntiochu9  the  Great,  which 
secured  to  the  Romans  the  empire  of  the  East, 
B.C.  190.  After  the  Mithradatic  war,  the  Ro- 
mans made  it  a  libera  civitas.  It  suffered,  with 
other  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  from  the  great  earth- 
quake in  the  reign  of  Tiberioa ;  but  it  was  atill 
a  place  of  importance  in  the  fifth  century.— 3. 
M.  AD  MiCANoaoM  (M.  1^  trpof  Ma(ttp()pv>f  M.  ini 
UatapSp^ :  iiilna  at  lnek-batar\  a  ei^  in  the 
southwest  of  I,ydia,  in  .\sia  Minor,  was  situated 
on  the  River  Lethaeus,  a  northern  tributary  of 
the  Meander.  It  waa  destroyed  by  the  Cim- 
merians (probably  about  n.C  7OO)  and  rebuilt 
by  eotoniata  from  Miletus,  that  it  became  an 
Ionian  city  by  race  aa  weU  as  position.  It  was 
one  of  the  cities  given  to  Themislocles  by  Ar- 
taxerxes.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  temple  of 
Artemis  Leucophryne,  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful in  Asia  Minor,  the  luins  of  which  atill  exiat. 

Maovopoms  (Mayi'oro^/f).  or  Eup.*toria  Mao- 
Nopoi.is,  a  city  of  Pontus,  in  Asia  Minor,  near 
the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Lyons  and  Iris,  he- 
gun  by  Mithradates  Eupator  and  finished  by 
Pompey,  but  probably  destroyed  before  very 
long. 

[.Maonl'9  P0RTU8.  1.  (Sow  Gulf  of  Almena),  a 
harbor  of  Hispania  Beticai  on  the  Iberian  Gulf, 
between  Abdera  and  the  proraontoiy  Charide> 
Bitta.— s.  (Mryof  Aui^),  ■  hirbor  on  th«  weal 
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of  the  north  coast  of  Hiapanla  Tarraconensrs 
among  the  Callaici  Lacenses.— 3.  {Ucyn^  h 
ftiiv),  a  haven  on  the  south  coast  of  Britain,  o|>- 
posite  the  island  Vcctis  (now  UU  of 
now  probably  the  Gulf  of  Porlsmonlk  ] 

[Magnus  Sinus  (6  uiyac  KoArof,  now  Gulf 
of  ^m),  the  great  gulf  on  the  east  ooastof  b> 
dia  extra  Gannrem,  or  the  Chersonesiis  Amtt, 
separating  this  from  the  opposite  coast  of  tbe 
Stnae.] 

Mago  (Slt't yen  ).  1.  A  Carthaginian,  said  to 
have  been  the  founder  of  the  mililar}-  poverof 
that  city,  by  introdncing  a  re^lar  diseipllai 
and  organization  into  lier  nmiies.  He  lov- 
ished  f  rom  B.G.  650  to  500,  and  was  pfsbdiy 
the  fiither  of  flastlnihal,  who  waa  iMa  ia  fhi 
battle  against  Oclo  at  Ilimera.  VUL  ViMair 
CAB,  No.  1. — 2.  Commander  of  the  Cinha^oiaD 
fleet  ttnder  Hinilco  in  the  war  against.Dionjs- 
ins.  .39fi.  When  Hlmflco^  returned  to  Africt 
after  the  disastrous  tern>Tn^tion  of  the  expedi- 
tion, .Mago  appears  to  liave  been  invested  with 
the  chief  command  in  Sicily.  He  carried  on  the 
war  with  Dionyshis,  but  in  302  was  rotnpetled 
to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace,  by  which  ht-  aban- 
doned  his  allies  the  Sicilians  to  the  power  of  Ko- 
nysin.s.  In  3Sn  he  aprain  invaded  Sicily,  but  was 
defeated  by  Dionysius  and  slain  in  battte.-.). 
Commanderof  the  Carthaginian  army  hi  Siei^ia 

344.  He  as'sisted  Iliceta^:  in  the  \v:>r  n^afflslH- 
muleon ;  but,  becoming  apprehensive  of  treach- 
ery, he  Bailed  away  to  Carthaee.  Here  tie  fiat 
an  end  to  his  own  life,  to  avoid  a  worse  fate  at 
the  hands  of  his  countrymen,  who  nevertheleas 
crucified  his  lifeless  body— 4.  Son  of  Hamiktr 
Barca,  and  youngest  brother  of  the  famoasl^ 
nibal.  He  accompanied  Hannibal  to  Italj.iad 
afler  the  battle  of  Canna;  (216)  carried  the  aews 
nf  tins  great  victory  to  Carthage;  but,  instead 
of  returning  to  Italy,  he  was  sent  into  Spsis 
with  a  considerable  force  to  the  support  of  Ws 
other  brother  Hasdrubal,  who  was  hard  pressed 
by  the  two  Scipios  (215).  He  continued  in  this 
c«)untry  for  many  years  ;  and  af\er  his  brother 
Hasdrubal  quitted  Spain  in  208,  in  order  to 
march  to  the  assistance  of  Hannibal  in  Italy, 
the  command  in  Spain  devolved  upon  hini  asd 
upon  Hasdrub*!,  the  ion  of  Ofooo.  After  tbdr 
decisive  defeat  by  Scipio  at  Silpia  in  206,  Mago 
retired  to  Gades,  and  subsequently  oasscd  the 
winter  in  the  lesser  of  the  BalMrte  Miadi, 
where  the  inemfiry  of  his  sojourn  is  still  pre- 
served in  the  name  of  the  celebrated  hartor, 
Portoa  Magonis,  or  Port  Mgkon.  Early  in  tbe 
'  cnsninor  summer  (205)  Mago  landed  in  I.iiiurit, 
I  where  he  surprised  the  town  of  Genoa.  Hen 
I  he  maintained  himself  for  two  years,  bnthilil 
he  was  defeated  with  great  loss,  in  Cisalpine 
Gaul  by  Quint  ilius  Varus,  and  was  himself  se- 
verely wounded.  Shortly  afterward  he  em- 
barked his  troops  in  order  to  return  in  XU'Xi, 
but  he  died  of  his  wound  bi'fore  reaching  Africa- 
Cornelius  Nepos,  in  opposition  to  al!  other  au- 
thorities, representa  Mago  aa  aorviving  the  hat. 
tie  of  Zama,  and  says  that  he  perished  in  a  ship- 
wreck, or  was  assassinated  by  his  slaves— 5 
Sumamed  the  Samnitp,  was  one  of  the  chief  of 
ficers  of  Hannibal  in  Italy,  where  he  held  for  a 
considerable  time  the  chief  command  in  Drat- 
tiofn.--6.  Commander  «if  the  garriaon  of^New 
Caithage  when  that  ci^  waa  takei  Iqrfli^vi* 
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MAGONIS  FORTUS. 

Africanus,  S09.  Mago  was  sent  a  prisoner  to 
Rtime.— 7.  A  Cartbagioian  of  uncertain  date, 
•Ah<i  uTote  a  work  upon  affriculiure  in  the  Pu- 
«iic  iaPijiiage,  in  tweniy-eight  books.  So  great 
wa?  the  reputation  of  this  work  even  at  Ron)e, 
ll'^l  after  the  destruction  of  Carfli;i;r'\  the  son- 
ate  onicred  that  it  should  be  translated  into 
Latin  lif  competent  persons,  at  the  bead  of 
whom  was  D.  Silanus  It  was  subsequently 
translated  into  Greek,  thouuh  with  some  abridg- 
luetit  and  atteration,  by  Casaiua  Dionjraioa  or 
Ctica.  Mago*s  precepts  on  auriculinral  matters 
are  continually  cited  by  the  Roman  writers  on 
tbnee  subjects  in  tenns  of  the  highest  eonuMn* 
daiion 

Maoonis  Pobtvs.    Vid.  Maoo,  No.  4. 
BfiooirriXcinf.    Vid.  MoooimAcirx. 

[Maorada  (now  Urumea,  or,  according  to  oth- 
ers, Btdaitsoa),  a  small  river  on  the  norlhera 
coast  6f  Hispania  Tarraconensis  ] 

MinARBAL  (Maup^ac),  son  of  Himilco,  and  one 
of  the  most  (iistiiisuishcd  otTicors  of  Hannibal 
in  the  second  I'uuic  war.  He  is  first  mention- 
ed at  the  siege  of  Sagantum.  Afler  the  battle 
of  Cannae  he  urged  Hannibal  to  push  on  at  once 
with  his  cavalry  upon  Rome  itself;  and  on  the 
fsfbsal  of  his  commander,  he  is  said  to  have  ob- 
served, that  Hannibal  knew  indeed  how  to  gain 
f  ictories,  but  not  how  to  use  them. 

Maia  (tfafo  or  M«ti^),  daughter  of  Atlas  and 
Fleiooe.  was  the  eldest  of  the  Pleiades,  and  the 
motl  beautiful  of  the  seven  sisters.  In  a  grotto 
ef  Bftent  CyUene  hi  Arcadia  she  became  by  Jo- 
piler  (Zeus)  the  mother  of  ^^crrury  (Hermes). 
Areas,  the  son  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  by  Callisto, 
WIS  giv  en  to  her  to  be  reared.  Vid.  Pliiadbs. 
llaia  was  likewise  the  name  of  a  divinity  wor- 
shipped at  Rome,  who  was  also  called  Maje.sta. 
She  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  Vulcan, 
and  was  regarded  by  aome  as  the  wifb  of  that 
god,  though  it  seems  for  no  other  reason  but 
because  a  pne^t  of  Vulcan  offered  a  sacriiiue  to 
ber  oo  the  first  of  May.  In  the  popular  super- 
•titkM  of  latter  times  she  was  identified  with 
Mail,  the  daughter  of  Atlas. 

MjLioniiiffos.  JilLTos  VALiaios,  Roman  em- 
peror in  tlie  West.  A  D.  457—461,  was  raised  to 
tbe  empire  by  Ricimer.  His  reign  was  chiefly 
eeeapied  in  making  prepanrtiona  to  invade  the 
Tandals  in  Africa ;  but  the  immense  fleet  which 
-he  bad  collected  for  this  purpose  in  the  harbor 
of  New  Carthage  in  Spain  was  destroyed  by  the 
Vandals  in  460.  Thereupon  he  concluded  a 
peace  with  Genseric.  His  activity  and  popu- 
larity excited  the  jealousy  of  Ricimer,  who  com- 
pelled him  to  ■bdieate,  and  then  pot  an  end  to 
his  life. 

Majuma.    Vid.  CoirsTANTiA,  No.  3. 

MaIiIca  (now  Malaga),  an  important  town  on 
the  coast  of  Hispania  Hani'^a,  and  on  a  river  of 
the  same  name  (now  Guadalmcdma),  was  found- 
ed by  the  Pheenicians^  and-  has  alwaya  been  a 
flourishing  place  of  commeine  tnm  the  eailieat 
times  to  tbe  present  day. 

MAijitAa.   Ftd.  MAbnaa. 

Mu.ANGA  (M<i7.ayxaX  a  city  of  India,  probably 
the  modern  Madra*. 

Malcvos  (MuXxof)-  1-  Of Philadelphta  in  Syr- 
ia ;  a  Byzantine  hi.storian  and  rhetorician,  wrote 
a  history  of  tbe  empire  from  A.D.  474  to  480, 
«Cip|iioh  we  have  Maie  eitracts,  publiahed  along 


UAMERCns, 

with  Dcxippns  by  Bekker  and  Niebu!»r,  Bonn, 
I8S9. — (2.  King  of  Arabia  Petraea,  was  contem- 
porary with  Herod  the  Great,  who  fled  to  him 
lor  refuge  when  he  was  driven  out  of  Jerusa- 
lem by  Anti},'onuH  and  the  Parthians,  B.C.  40. 
Tins  was  probably  the  same  Malchus  who  is 
mentioned  by  Hirtius  as  sending  an  auxiliary 
force  of  cavalry  to  Ccaar  in  Eg3rpt.] 

.M»t.KA  (Ma/  n  t'lKfin  :  now  Cupr  .Uuria),  thO 

southern  proinonlory  of  the  island  of  Lesbos. 

MaiJa  (MaXfa  or  MaJiiai :  now  Capt  8l.  An» 
gelt)  or  Maho  di  St.  Ariurin],  a  promontory  on 
the  southeast  of  Laconia,  separating  the  Argolic 
and  Laconfe  Golfii ;  the  pessage  round  it  waa 
much  dreaded  by  sailors.  Here  was  a  temple 
of  Apollo,  who  hence  bore  the  surname  MaUdtet. 

Malxlab  or  Malalas,  Joamnks  ('ludvptj^  6 
MdXiXa  or  VlahiXa),  a  native  of  Antioch,  and  a 
Byzantine  historian,  lived  shortly  after  Justin- 
ian the  Great.  The  word  MalaUs  signifies  in 
Syriao  an  orator.  He  wrote  a  chronicle  of  uni- 
versal history  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to 
the  reif^n  of  Justinian  inclusive.  Edited  by  Din 
dorf,  Bonn,  1831. 

Malknk.  {yinlijvr)),  a  city  of  Myaia,  only  men* 
tioned  by  Herodotus  (vi.,  29). 

[MALavawnm.    VU.  BcnaTairrvM.] 

MalIacus  SiNi's  (M<7?.m*ror  KoAffof  :  now  Bay 
of  ZeituiiL  a  narrow  bay  in  the  south  of  Tbes- 
saly,  ninmng  west  from  the  northwest  point  of 
the  island  of  Eubcea.  On  one  side  of  it  is  the 
Pass  of  Thermopyle.  It  derived  its  name  from 
the  Malienaes,  who  dwelt  on  its  shores.  It  is 
sometimes  called  the  Lamiacus  •S/nux^  from  the 
town  of  Lamia  in  its  neighborhood. 

Malis  (Ma^iV  Ionic  and  Attic  Mj/Ai;  yff : 
MoXut'c  or  yirjXtev^,  Maliensis,  a  district  in  the 
south  of  Thessaly,  on  the  shores  of  the  Malia* 
cus  Sinus,  and  opposite  the  northwest  point  of 
the  island  of  Euboea.  It  extended  as  far  as  the 
Pass  of  Thermopylae.  Its  inhabiianl-s,  i)ie  Ma- 
lians,  were  Dorians,  and  belonged  to  the  ^la- 
phictyonic  league. 

Mali.i  (MaA?.oO.  an  Indian  people  on  both 
sides  of  the  Hvdbaotes:  tneir  capital  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  en  tbe  aite  of  the  celebrated 
fortress  of  MooUan. 

Mallus  (MuAAdf),  a  very  ancient  city  of  Ci- 
lioia,  on  a  bill  a  little  east  of  the  mouth  of  the 
River  Pyramu?,  was  said  to  have  been  founded 
at  tbe  time  of  tbe  Trojan  war  by  Mopsus  and 
AmphUoehns.  It  had  a  port  called  Magarsa. 

[MAi.tETAs  (M(i?.ui7Gi-),  a  small  river  of  .Arca- 
dia, on  which  Orchomenus  foimded  the  colony 
Methydrium] 

Malvoihbnsis,  a  celebrated  patrician  family 
of  tbe  Cornelia  gens  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
republic,  the  members  of  which  frequently  held 
the  consulship.  It  disappears  from  history  be- 
fore the  time  of  the  Samnite  ware. 

MaLVa.      Vid.  MULUCHA. 

Mam.>:a.  Jllia.  a  native  of  Emesa  in  Syria, 
was  daughter  of  Julia  Maesa,  and  mother  of 
Alexander  Sevcrus.  She  was  a  woman  of  in- 
tegrity and  virtue,  and  brought  np  her  son  with 
the  utmost  care  She  was  put  to  death  by  the 
soldiers  along  with  iter  son,  A.D.  235. 

MAKaaoos.  1.  Son  of  King  Numa  accord* 
ing  to  one  tradition,  and  son  of  Mars  and  Sil- 
via according  to  another. — 2.  Tvrant  of  Cata- 
na,  when  Timokon  bwded  in  Sicfly,  B.G.M4 
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MAMERCUS. 


MAXES. 


After  his  defeat  by  Timoleon  he  fled  to  Messa- 
na,  and  took  refuse  with  Hippon,  tyrant  of  that 
ci^.  But  when  Timoleon  laid  siege  to  Messa- 
na,  Hippon  took  to  flight,  and  Mamercus  sur- 
rendered, stipulating  only  for  a  regular  trial  be- 
fore the  Syracasans.  But  as  soon  as  he  was 
brought  into  the  assembly  of  the  peoplo  thorc, 
he  was  condemned  by  acclamation,  and  exe- 
cuted like  a  common  maleftctor. 

Mahkrccs  or  Mamkrcivps,  ^Mii.Ttrs,  a  dis- 
tinguished patrician  family  which  professed  to 
deriTC  its  name  from  Mamercos  in  the  reign  of 
Numa.  1.  L  .  thrice  consul,  namely.  H  P 
476,  473.-2.  Tib.,  twice  consul,  470  and  467. 
—8.  Maw.,  thrice  dictator,  4S7,  4S3.  and  436. 
In  his  fir.st  dictatorship  he  carrird  on  war  against 
the  Vcientines  and  FideoK.  Lar Tolumnius,  the 
king  of  Veil,  is  said  to  hare  been  killed  in  sin- 

f ie  combat  in  this  year  by  Cornelius  Cossns. 
n  his  second  dictatorship  .^milius  carried  a 
law  limiting  to  eighteen  months  the  duration  of 
the  censorship,  which  had  formerly  lasted  for 
five  years.  This  measure  was  received  with 
great  approbation  by  the  people ;  but  the  cen- 
aoin  then  in  office  were  so  enraged  at  it  that 
tliey  removed  him  from  his  tribe,  and  reduced 
him  to  the  condition  of  an  terarian. — 4.  L.,  a 
distinguished  general  in  the  Saronite  wars,  was 
twice  consul,  341  snd  329,  and  onc^  dictator, 
885.  In  his  second  consuUhip  ho  took  Priver- 
nam,  and  hence  recehred  the  snmame  of  Pri- 
vcrnas 

Mamers,  the  Oscan  name  of  the  god  Mars. 

MAMBtTim.    Vid.  MassAWA. 

Mamertit  M  (Mamcrtini),  a  town  in  Bruttium, 
of  uncertain  site,  founded  by  a  band  of  Sam- 
nftee,  who  had  left  their  mother  oonntry  under 
the  protection  of  Maroera  or  Man  to  aeek  a  new 
home. 

MamIlIa  Gbk8,  plebeian,  was  originally  a  dis- 
tinguished- family  in  Tusculum.  They  traced 
-th^r  name  and  origin  to  Mamilia,  the  daui^hter 
of  Telegonus,  the  founder  of  Tusculum,  and  the 
•on  of  Utyasas  and  the  goddess  Circe.  It  was 
to  a  mehiber  of  this  family.  Oetriviiis  Mamiliiis, 
that  Tanjuinius  betrothed  hia  daughter ;  and  on 
hia  expulsion  from  Rome  he  took  refuge  with 
bis  .son-in-law.  who,  according  to  the  beautiful 
lay  preserved  by  Livy,  roused  the  Latin  people 
against  the  inftnt  republiCv  and  perished  in  the 
great  battle  at  the  Lake  Regillus.  In  B.C.  486, 
the  Roman  citizenship  was  given  to  L.  Mamtt- 
ros,  the  diotator  of  ISisenlom,  beeavse  he  had 
two  years  before  marched  to  the  as.sistance  of 
the  city  when  it  was  attacked  by  Heidonioa. 
The  gens  was  divided  into  three  nn^ee.  Lim- 
etanuM,  Tumnx^,  and  Viru/uf,  hot  none  of  then 
became  of  much  importance. 

Mammula,  the  name  of  a  patrician  family  of 
the  Cornelia  gens,  which  never  became  of  noeh 
importance  in  the  state 

Manurius  Vkturius.    Vid.  Vkturius. 

MAMonaA,  a  Roman  eqaeMbon  at  Formie, 
was  the  commander  of  the  engineers  (pr(r/cctus 
Jabrum)  in  Julius  Caesar's  army  in  Gaul.  He 
anaaeed  great  riches,  the  greater  part  of  which, 
however,  he  owed  to  Caesar's  liberality.  He 
was  the  lirst  person  at  Rome  who  covered  all 
the  walls  of  bis  hoaae  witii  layers  of  maiUe, 
snd  also  the  first  all  of  the  columns  in  whose 
house  x»ere  made  of  solid  marble.  He  wasl 
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violently  attacked  Catullus  in  his  poems,  whc 
cslled  him  deeoetor  Formiantis.  Mamurra  seems 
to  have  been  alive  in  the  time  of  HerMe^vks 
calls  Formiae,  in  ridicule,  Mamurrtntn  nrhi 
(Sat.,  i.,  5,  37),  from  which  we  may  mfer  Ibat 
his  name  had  become  a  by-word  of  eooleiBpt 

[MANASTAnAI,.       Vid.  MaSTAX AB*L.l 

MancIa,  llKLvua.a  Roman  orator  about  B.C 
90^  who  was  remarkably  oflf,  and  whose  nam 
is  recorded  chiefly  in  consequence  of  a  langh 
being  raised  against  him  on  account  of  his  de- 
formity by  C.  Jttlios  Caesar  Strabo,  who  wn  op- 
posed to  him  on  one  occasion  in  some  law>u:t 

Mancinus,  HosTiLius.  1.  A.)  was  prctor  or- 
banns  B.C.  180,  and  consul  170,  when  be  bid 
the  conduct  of  the  war  against  Perseus,  king  of 
Macedonia.  He  remained  in  Greece  for  part  of 
the  next  year  (169)  as  prooonsol. — ^9.  L.,  was 
legate  of  the  consul  L.  Calpurnius  Pi80(14S)in 
the  siege  of  Carthage,  in  the  third  Punic  war. 
He  was  consul  145. — 3.  C  consul  137,  had  the 
conduct  of  the  war  against  Numantia.  He  was 
defeated  by  the  Numantines,  and  purchased  the 
safety  of  the  remainder  of  his  army  by  making 
a  peace  with  the  Numantines.  The  senate  re- 
fused to  recognize  it,  and  went  through  tbe 
hypocritical  ceremony  of  delivering  him  over  to 
the  enemy  by  means  of  the  fetiales.  This  wm 
done  with  the  consent  of  Mancinus,  but  the  en- 
emy refused  to  accept  him.  On  his  return  to 
Rome  Mancinus  took  bis  seat  in  the  sensis  si 
heretofore,  but  was  violently  expelled  from  it 
by  the  tribune  P.  Rutilius,  on  the  ground  that 
he  had  lost  hia  eititenship.  As  the  enemy  hal 
not  received  him.  it  was  a  disputed  question 
whether  he  was  a  citizen  or  not  by  tbe  Jti 
Foa^hmmn  (vid.  Diet,  of  Ant.,  $.  v.  Pomnnst- 
nil),  but  the  belter  opinion  was  tbat  he  had  lost 
his  civic  rights,  and  they  were  accordingly  re> 
stored  to  him  by  a  lex. 

[MANcomvH  (now  Manchester),  a  city  of  the 
Brigantes  in  Britannia,  on  the  road  from  CIioo 
venta  to  Mediolanum.] 

Manda.ne.    Vtd.  Cyrcs. 

[MANnEi.A  (now  Bardela).  a  village  to  the 
southeast  of  Cures,  near  which  stood  Horace's 
Sabine  viUa.] 

[Mandfocles  (Mai'fV"'c?.'7r).  an  architect  of 
Samos,  who  constructed  the  bridge  on  wbicfa 
Darius  led  hia  aivqr  over  tlie  TbrsciBn  Boips 
rus :  he  also  made  •  pointing  oomBenontuf 
this  labor,  j 

MamonTos.    Vid.  Timiati.is. 

MANURurlcM,  Mandropcs.  or  Mandrupolh 
(lIavd^i>iroA(r).  a  town  in  the  south  of  Pbrygis, 
on  the  Lake  Oaralitis. 

MANnnBH,  a  people  in  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  in 
the  modem  Burgmndy,  whose  chief  tows  waa 
Alksta. 

MandurIa  {}dav6vpiov  in  Plut.  :  now  Catal 
NuoTo),  a  town  in  Calabria,  on  the  road  from 
Tarentum  to  Hydruntum,  and  near  a  small  lake, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  always  full  to  tbe 
edge,  whatever  water  was  added  to  or  taken 
from  it.  Here  Archidamus  HI.,  king  of  Sparta, 
was  defeated  and  slsin  in  battle  bjr  the  Il6i» 
plans  and  Lucanians,  BC  338. 

Manks,  the  general  name  by  which  the  Ro- 
mans designated  the  sooli  of  the  depsrted ;  M 
as  it  is  a  natural  tendency  to  consider  the  sools 
of  departed  friends  aa  blessed  spirits,  the  Maoea 
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were  irffard»*d  as  gods,  and  were  worshipped 
With  divine  liuiiurs.  Hence  on  Roman  sepul- 
cbiw  wu  find  D.  M.  S.,  that  ia,  Ufa  Mtmibus 
Sacrum.  r««i.  Lakks.  At  certain  seasons,  which 
were  looked  upon  aa  aacred  days  (Jeria  deni- 
t<diM%  aacriiiccs  were  oflered  to  the  epirits  of 
the  departed.  An  annual  festival,  which  be- 
Jooged  to  all  the  Manes  in  general,  was  cele- 
bcated  on  the  nineteenth  of  Febraary,  under  the 
name  I'f  Ffralui  or  VamitaUa,  because  it  was 
Uie  duly  oi  cUUdren  and  heirs  to  oU'er  aacritices 
to  the  shades  of  their  parenta  and  benefactors. 

Maxktko  (SLavifh'.x-  or  MaiM^^>: ),  an  Egyptian 
piiest  of  the  town  of  ^ebeooytus,  who  lived  in 
the  reign  of  the  first  Ptolemy.  He  was  the  first 
Egyptian  who  gave  in  the  Greek  language  an 
account  of  the  rehgion  and  history  of  his  coun- 
try. He  baaed  his  information  u|Ktn  the  ancient 
mrks  of  the  Egyptians  themselves,  and  more 
especially  upon  their  sacred  books.  The  work 
ia  which  he  gave  an  account  of  the  theology  of 
Ihe  Egyptians,  and  of  the  origin  of  the  gods  and 
the  world,  bore  the  title  of  'Yuv  •^vtikuv  'Ert- 
rofif.  liis  historical  work  was  entitled  a  Hit- 
imff  Egypt.  It  was  divided  into  three  parts 
or  IxKtks  The  rir.«;t  contained  the  history  of 
the  country  previous  to  the  thirty  dynasties,  or 
«hat  nay  be  termed  tlie  mythology  of  Egypt, 
lid  also  of  the  first  dynasties.  The  si  rond 
ipMMd  with  the  eleventh,  tweUlh,  and  conclu- 
M  with  the  nineteenth  dynasty.  The  third 
l^tatbe  history  of  the  rcmainiiifi  eleven  dynas- 
Ueiyaad  conclude  with  an  account  of  Necta- 
labas,  the  last  of  the  native  Egyptian  kings. 
He  work  of  Manetho  ia  lost ;  but  a  list  of  the 
dynasties  is  preserved  in  Julius  Africanus  and 
Eusebius  (most  correct  in  the  Armenian  ver- 
aioo),who»  however,  has  introduced  various  in- 
terpolations. According  to  the  calculation  of 
Manetho,  the  thirty  dynasties,  beginning  with 
Menes,  filled  a  period  of  three  thousand  five 
hundred  and  fifty-five  years.  The  lists  of  the 
li|ypiian  kings  aad  the  duration  of  their  sev- 
enl  reifna  yrnn  nadoobtediy  deriTed  by  him 
&om  genuine  documents,  and  tlieir  correctness, 
ao^  as  they  are  not  interpolated,  is  said  to  be 
esaflnned  by  the  hierogiyphio  tnaeripliona  oo 
the  monuments.  There  exists  an  astrolojjical 
pom,  eoUtled  'AfforcA<oyiarMa»  in  six  books, 
«hidi  bears  the  name  of  Manetho ;  bat  this 
MSmiaapurious,  and  can  not  have  been  written 
Mm  the  tifih  century  of  our  era.  Edited  by 
Alt  and  Rigler,  Cologne.  1832. 

Ma.mia,  a  formidable  Italian,  probably  Etru.s- 
can,  divinity  of  the  lower  world,  called  the  moth- 
er of  the  Manes  or  Lares.  The  festival  of  the 
CsBpitaUa  was  celebrated  as  a  ptopiliatioii  to 
Mania  in  common  with  the  Lares. 

MANiLtoa.  1.  M.,  was  consul  B.C.  149,  the 
int  yssr  of  the  third  Punio  war,  and  oarried  on 
war  against  Carthage.  He  was  celebrated  as 
a  jurist,  and  is  one  of  the  speakers  in  Cicero's 
Jk  Rtpubiiea  (i.,  19).-.S.  C,  tribose  of  the 
plebs  D  r\  60,  proposed  the  law  granting  to 
Pompey  the  command  of  the  war  against  Mith- 
ndaiss  sad  Tifranea,  and  the  fovemment  of 
the  provinces  of  Asia,  Cilicia,  and  Bithynia. 
This  bill  was  warmly  opposed  by  Q.  Catolus, 
Q.  Borteasina,  and  the  leaders  of  the  ariatoerat- 
ical  parly,  but  was  supported  by  Cicero  in  an 
sntioii  which  has  come  down  to  ua.  At  the 


end  of  his  year  Manilius  was  brought  to  trial  hj 
the  anstocraiical  party,  and  was  condemned ; 
but  we  do  not  know  of  what  olfenoe  he  waff 
accused. — 3  Also  called  .Manlius  or  M.tLi.iL-s, 
a  iloman  poet  of  uncertain  age,  but  is  conjeciur 
ed  to  have  lired  in  the  time  of  Augnatua.  He 
is  the  author  of  an  astrological  poem  in  five 
books,  entitled  Attranomica.  'i'ho  style  of  thia 
poem  ia  extremely  faulty,  being  harsh  and  ob> 
scure,  and  abounding  in  repetitions  and  in  forced 
metaphors.  But  the  aitf  faor  seema  to  have  con- 
aulted  the  best  anthoritiea,  and  tohava  adopted 
their  moat  sagacious  views.  Tho  beat  editkm 
is  by  Bentley,  Lond.,  173d. 

Manlia  Gbns,  an  ancient  and  celebrated  patri- 
cian gens  at  Rome.  The  chief  families  were 
those  of  AciniNf  9,  Torquatl's,  and  Vulso. 

ManuJL.na  (Mav>.iava  :  ruins  at  MiUana).  1. 
A  city  of  importance  in  Mauretama  (.  aesariensis, 
where  one  of  Pompey's  sons  died. — [2.  A  city 
ofEtruria,  on  the  road  leading  from  Home  ove- 
the  Alpes  Maritime  to  Arelate :  it  eonesponds 
to  the  modern  Magliana,  near  Siena. ^ 

Manuus,  M.,  consul  B.C.  892,  took  refine  • 
the  Capitol  when  Rome  waa  taken  by  theGsota 
in  390.  One  night,  when  the  Gauls  endeavored 
to  ascend  the  Capitol,  Manlius  was  roused  from 
his  sleep  by  the  eaekling  of  hia  geese ;  eoUeot^ 
ing  lia.stily  a  hody  of  men,  he  succeeded  in  driv- 
ing back  the  enemy,  who  had  just  reached  ths 
summit  of  the  hHI.  From  this  heroic  deed  hH 
is  said  to  have  received  the  surname  of  Capj 
TOLiNus.  in  395  he  defended  the  cause  of  the 
plebeians,  who  Vjrere  Mifilbring  aoTerely  from 
their  debts,  and  ih>m  the  harsh  and  cruel  treat- 
ment of  their  patrician  creditors.  The  patri* 
cians  accused  him  of  aspiring  to  royal  power, 
and  he  was  thrown  into  prison  by  the  dietalor 
Cornelius  Cossus.  Tlu-  plebeians  put  on  mourn 
ing  for  their  champion,  and  were  read^'  to  taki* 
up  arms  in  his  beb^f.  The  patricians,  in  alarm, 
liberated  Manlius ;  but  this  act  of  concessioi* 
only  made  him  bolder,  and  ho  now  did  not 
acniple  to  instigate  the  plebeiana  to  i^n  vio-^ 
lence.  In  the  following  year  the  patricians 
charged  him  with  high  treason,  and  brought  him 
befiwe  the  people  aasemhled  in  the  Oampoa  Mar- 
tius ;  but  as  the  Capitol  which  had  once  been 
saved  by  him  could  be  seen  from  this  place,  the 
eoort  waa  removed  to  the  Pttrtelmian  grove,  ont- 
side  the  Porta  Nomentana.  Here  Manlius  was 
condemned,  and  the  tribunes  threw  him  down 
the  Tarpeian  Rook.  The  members  of  the  Man- 
ila gens  accordingly  resolved  that  none  of  them 
should  ever  bear  in  future  the  pnenomen  of 
Marcus. 

Mannus,  a  son  of  Tuiaco,  was  regarded  by 
the  annii  nt  Germans,  along  with  his  father,  aa 
the  founders  of  their  race.  They  further  as- 
scribed  to  Mannus  three  sons,  ihmi  whom  the 
three  tribes  of  the  Ingsvoncs,  Heimlooes,  and 
Istffivones  derived  their  names. 

MANTiiiTA  pALt;s.'   Vid.  Absissa  Paivs. 

Maxtikea  (Mavr/ma :  Movrjvfvf:  now  Pa- 
UopoU),  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  important 
towoa  in  Arcadia,  situated  on  the  aniaB  river 
Ophis,  near  tho  centre  of  the  eastern  frontier  of 
the  country.  It  is  celebrated  in  history  for  the 
great  battle  fought  under  its  walls  between  the 
Spartans  and  Thcbans,  in  which  Epaminondas 
fell*  U.Q.  362.  According  to  tradition,  Manti 
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Ufa  was  foiindod  by  Mantinrus,  the  son  of  Ly-  ' 
caon,  but  it  waa  formed  in  reality  out  of  the  i 
union  of  Ibor  or  five  hamlets.  Till  the  founda- 
tion (if  Megalopolis,  il  was  the  largest  city  in  ' 
Arcadia,  and  it  long  exercised  a  kind  of  suprem- 
aey  over  the  other  Arcadian  towns ;  tnit  in  the  ! 
P(  loponnesian  war  the  Spartans  attacked  the 
city,  asd  destroyed  it  by  turning  tlie  waters  of 
the  Ophis  against  its  walls,  which  were  built  of  I 
bricks.    After  the  battle  of  r.cuctra  the  city  re-  ' 
covered  its  independence.    At  a  later  period  it 
joined  the  Achsan  league, but,  notwiihstunding,  1 
formed  a  dose  connection  with  its  old  eoemj 
Sparta,  in  consequence  of  which  it  was  severely  ' 

{lunished  by  Aratus,  who  put  to  death  its  lead-  [ 
ng  citisens  and  sold  the  rest  of  its  inhabitants  I 
as  slaves.    It  never  recovered  the  efl'ccts  (if 
this  blow.    Its  name  was  now  changed  into 
Antigonia,  in  honor  of  Antigonus  Doson,  who  i 
had  assisted  i\ratus  in  his  campaign  against  the 
town.   The  Emperor  Hadrian  restored  to  the  . 
place  its  ancient  appellation,  and  ^Irailt  part  of 
it  in  honor  of  his  favorite  Antinous.  the  Bithyn-  ' 
ian,  who  derived  his  family  from  Mantinea.  | 
[MAimwoaoM  Omnen  (Mavrlvtatf  ir6Xtc,  very  j 
probably  the  mo(!ern  liastia),  a  place  in  (^irsica 
on  the  northwest  coast,  east  of  the  Kiver  Ya- 1 
brias.]  | 
[MAtmrnavs  {}/lavTidco^),  an  Athenian,'  the  ; 
companion  of  Alcibiades  in  bia  escape  from  Sar- . 
dis  B  C.  411 :  in  B.C.  408  he  was  one  of  the 
ambassadors  sent  from  Athens  to  Darius ;  but ' 
be  and  his  colleagues  were  given  up  to  Cyrus, 
and  kept  in  custody  three  years.] 

Mantior  (Mavr/of),  son  of  Melampos,  and 
brother  of  Antiphatcs.    Vid.  Melampus 

Manto  (Mafr<j,  -off)  1.  Daughter  of  the 
Tbeban  soothsayer  Tiresias,  was  herself  proph- 
etess of  the  Ismenian  Apollo  at  Thebes.  After 
the  capture  of  Thebes  by  the  Epigoni,  she  was 
sent  to  Delphi  with  other  captives,  as  an  oibr- 
ing  to  Apollo,  and  there  became  the  prophetess 
of  this  god.  Apollo  afterward  sent  her  and  her 
eonipaniont  to  Asia,  where  they  founded  the 
sanctuary  of  Apollo  near  the  place  where  the 
town  of  Colophon  was  afterward  built.  Kha- 
dua,  a  Cretan,  who  had  settled  there,  married 
Manto,  and  became  by  her  the  father  of  Mopsus. 
According  to  Euripides,  she  bad  previously  be- 
come the  mother  of  Amphilochus  and  Tisiphone, 
by  AlcmKon,  the  leader  of  the  Epigoni.  Being 
a  prophetess  of  Apollo,  she  is  also  called  Daphne, 
i.  e.,  the  laurel  virgin.— 2.  Daughter  of  Hercu- 
les, was  likewise  a  prophetess,  and  the  person 
from  whom  the  town  of  Mantua  received  its 
name.   (Virg.,  ^En..  x.,  199.) 

Makt6a  (Mantuinus  :  now  Jlfan/ua).  1.  A 
town  in  Gallia Transpadana,  on  an  island  in  the 
River  Mincius,  t;-as  not  a  place  of  importance, 
bat  ia  celebrated  because  Virgil,  who  was  bom 
at  the  neighboring  village  of  Andes,  regarded 
Mantua  as  bis  birth-place.  It  was  origmallv  an 
Etruscan  city,  and  is  said  to  have  derived  ita 
name  from  Manto.  the  daughter  of  Tiresias. — 
[2.  Now  probably  Mondtyarjt  a  town  of  the  Car- 
petani  in  Hispania  Tsmooaensis,  by  some  er- 
roneously regarded  as  Madrid  ] 

Masacaitda  {raUaputtavia :  now  Samarkand), 
the  capital  of  the  Persian  province  of  Sogdiana. 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  country,  was  seventy 
atedis  (seven  geographical  miles)  in  circoit.  it 


was  here  that  Alexander  the  Great  kffled  Ih 

friend  Clitov. 
MaraphTi  (Mopfif  ioi),  one  of  ths  three  utUot 

tribes  of  the  Persians,  standing,  with  thslb^ 
pii,  next  in  honor  to  the  Pasargads. 

[Masatba  {MupaBat  now  ilfztlafe*,  a  usaB 
town  of  Arcadia,  at  the  sources  of  the  Dupha* 
gus,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Gortys.] 

MasathbsIdm  {Mapadijaioi'),  a  town  oo  tbe 
coast  of  Ionia,  between  Epliesus  and  Neapolis: 
it  belonged  to  the  Samians,  who  exchanged  it 
with  the  Ephestans  for  Neapolis,  which  1^ 
nearer  to  their  island.  Tbe  modern  Seal*  Fm 
marks  the  site  of  one  of  these  towaa,bttt  itii 
doubtful  which. 

MaSathon  (JAapaduv :  MopaOuMOf),  a  dam 
in  Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Lcontis,  was 
situated  near  a  bay  on  the  eastern  cuasi  of  At- 
tica, twenty-two  miles  from  Athens  by  one 
road,  and  twenty-six  miles  by  another  It  orie- 
inally  belonged  to  the  Attic  tetrapolts,  and  a 
aaid  to  have  derived  ita  name  (torn  tbe  ben>}la>> 
athon.  This  hero,  according  to  one  acconat, 
was  the  son  of  Epopeus,  king  of  Sicyon,  wbo^ 
having  been  expelled  flrom  Pefopoanesubf  Ike 
violence  of  his  father,  settled  in  Attica;  while, 
according  to  another  account,  he  was  ao  Arca- 
dian, who  took  part  in  the  expeditioa  of  the 
TyndaridjE  against  Attica,  and  dcvotrd  him- 
self to  death  before  the  battle.  Tbe  site  of  the 
ancient  town  of  Marathon  was  probeblj  not  at 
the  mo<lern  village  of  Maralkon,  but  at  a  place 
called  Vrann,  a  little  to  the  south  of  Marathon. 
Marathon  was  situated  in  a  plain,  which  ex- 
tends along  the  sea-shore,  abirat  six  niiks  m 
length,  and  from  three  miles  to  one  mile  and  a 
half  in  breadth.  It  is  surrounded  on  the  other 
three  sides  by  rocky  hills  and  rasged  moeot- 
ains.  Two  marshes  bound  the  extrpmity  of 
the  plain ;  the  northern  is  more  thau  a  square 
mile  In  extent,  bat  tbe  aoathem  is  much  small- 
er, and  is  almost  dry  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
great  heats.  Through  the  centre  of  tbe  plaia 
rona  a  small  brook.  In  this  plain  was  nogte 
the  celebrated  battle  between  the  Persians  and 
Athenians,  B.C.  490.  The  Persians  were  diavn 
up  on  the  plain,  and  the  Athenians  en  eoae 
portion  of  the  high  ground  above  the  plain ,  but 
the  exact  ground  occupied  by  the  two  anniei 
can  not  be  identified,  notwithstanding  the  te> 
veatigaliona  of  modern  travellers.  The  tumu- 
lus raised  over  the  Athenians  who  fell  in  the 
battle  is  still  to  be  seen. 

MAKATHrs  (Mapo^of),  an  important  city  on  the 
coast  of  Phoenicia,  opposite  to  Aradus  and  near 
Antaradus  :  it  was  destroyed  by  the  people  of 
Aradus  in  the  time  of  the  Syrian  Idng,  Aliens* 
der  Balas,  a  little  before  B.C.  IM. 

[Ma  BATH  USA  (Mopu^uaa).  1.  A  small  island 
of  tbe  iEgenn  Sea,  oo  tbe  coast  of  Ionia,  tesr 
Clazomenae. — 2  A  city  in  the  western  part  of 
Crete ;  according  to  Hoeck,  pn^bly  on  tbe 
Promontevinm  Drepanum.] 

MARHFi.t, 1.  Daiighterof  C.  Marcellusand 
OcUvia,  the  sister  of  Augustus.  She  was  thnc« 
married :  flrst  to  M.  y^wanins  Agripps,  vie 
separated  from  her  in  B.C.  21,  in  order  to  marry 
Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus ;  sccoodl^to 
Julna  Antonius,  the  son  of  the  triumvir,  bywB 
she  had  a  son  Lueius  ;  thirdly,  to  Sc.xtns  Ap- 
puloios,  oonaul  A.D.  U,  by  whom  she  had  i 
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lauj^hter,  Appulcia  Varilia — 2  Wifo  of  the  poet 
Martial,  to  whom  he  has  addressed  two  epi- 
grams (xii.,  21,  31).  She  was  a  native  of  Spain, 
and  brought  him  as  her  dowry  an  estate.  As 
Martial  was  married  previously  to  Cleopatra, 
be  espoused  Marcella  probably  after  bis  return 
to  SptiA  about  A  D.  96. 

.MarcbllIhits,  the  author  of  the  lifeof  Tbu- 
cydides.    I'id,  Thccydides. 

Makcellcs,  CLACDtus,  an  illustrious  plebeiaii 
family.  1.  M  ,  celebrated  as  five  times  consul, 
and  the  conqueror  of  Syracuse.  In  his  first  con- 
•idship^  B.C.  982,  .Marcellas  and  his  colleague 
conquered  the  Insubrians  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and 
took  their  capital  Mediolanum.  Marcellus  dis- 
tingaisbed  himoelf  by  slaying  in  battle  with  his 
own  hand  Brilomartus  or  Viridomarus.  the  king 
of  tb€  enemy,  whose  spoils  be  afterward  dedi- 
cated as  spolU  opima  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Ferelrius.  This  was  tlie  third  ami  last  in>^tance 
to  Roman  history  in  which  such  an  offering  was 
Bude.  Tn  216  Marcellus  was  appointed  prstor, 
and  rendered  important  service  to  the  Roman 
cause  in  the  south  of  Italy  after  the  disastrous 
battle  of  CannsB.  In  215  be  remained  in  the 
mth  of  Italy,  with  the  title  of  proconaal.  In 
th"  course  of  the  aame  year  he  was  elected 
cunsul  in  ihe  place  of  Postumius  Albinus,  who 
hid  been  killed  in  Cisal|rfne  Oatil ;  but  as  the 
lenate  declared  that  the  omens  were  unfavor^ 
able,  Marcellus  resigned  tbe  consulship.  In 
S14  Marcellus  was  consul  a  third  line,  and  still 
continued  in  the  south  of  Italy,  where  he  ear- 
ned on  the  war  with  ability,  but  without  ob< 
tiining  any  decisire  lesolts.  In  the  ennimer 
of  this  year  he  was  sent  into  Sicily,  since  the 
party  £iivorable  to  the  Cartbagioians  had  ob- 
liioM  the  upper  band  in  many  of  the  cities  in 
the  island.  After  taking  Leontini,  he  proceed- 
ed to  lay  siege  to  Syracuse,  both  by  sea  and 
land.  His  attacks  were  vigopus  and  unremit* 
ting ;  bat,  though  he  brought  many  powerful 
military  engine3  aj^ainst  the  walls,  these  were 
rendered  wholly  unavailing  by  the  superior  skill 
and  science  of  .\rchimcdes,  who  directed  those 
of  iho  besieged.  Marcellus  was  at  last  com- 
peWcA  to  give  up  all  hopes  of  carrying  the  city 
br  open  foroe,  and  to  turn  the  siege  into  a  block- 
a  !e.  It  was  not  till  312  that  he  obtained  pon- 
sesaion  of  the  plaoe.  It  was  given  up  to  plun- 
der, aad  Aiehimedea  wasone  of  the  inhabitants 
slain  by  tlie  Roman  soldiers.  The  booty  found 
a  the  captured  city  was  immense ;  and  Mar- 
sellQs  also  earried  off  many  of  the  works  of 
an  with  which  the  city  had  been  adorned,  to 
grace  tlie  temples  at  Rome.  This  was  tbe  hrst 
Mtuee  of  a  practiee  which  afterward  became 
SBIMIMal  In  210  hp  was  consul  a  fourth  time, 
ukT  again  had  the  conduct  of  the  war  against 
Hannibal.  He  fought  a  battle  with  the  Cartha- 
ginian general  near  Numistro  in  Lucania,  but 
without  any  decisive  result.  In  209  he  retain- 
ed tbe  command  of  his  army  with  the  rank  of 
IfoeoMDi.  In  308  he  was  consnl  for  the  fifth 
time.  He  and  his  colleague  were  defeated  by 
Hannibal  near  Veuusia,  and  Marcellus  himself 
was  slain  in  the  battle.  He  was  buried  with 
ill  due  honors  by  order  of  Hannibal.  Marcel- 
las  appears  to  have  been  a  rude,  stern  soldier, 
bnve  and  daring  to  ezeeas,  but  harsh,  nnyield- 
iagi  and  eraeL  The  grMt  praises  betunrad 
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upon  Marcellus  by  the  Roman  histonans  are 
certainly  undeserved,  and  probably  found  thcii 
way  into  history  from  his  funeral  oration  by  hu 
son,  which  was  used  as  an  authority  by  some 
of  the  earlier  annalists.— 2.  M.,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, accompanied  his  father  as  military  tnb- 
ane  in  208,  and  was  present  with  him  at  thn 
time  of  his  death.  In  201  he  was  trilyine  of 
the  people ;  in  200,  curule  iedile ;  in  1 98,  prtctor ; 
and  in  IM,  eonsoL  In  his  consulship  he  carried 
on  the  war  against  the  Insubrians  and  Boii  in 
Cisalpine  Gaul.  He  was  censor  in  189. — 3.  M., 
consul  183.  carried  on  the  war  against  the  Li- 
gurians. — 4.  M.,  son  of  No.  2,  was  thrice  consul, 
first  in  166,  when  he  A^ned  a  victory  over  the 
Alpine  tribes  of  the  Oaals;  secondly  in  156, 
when  he  defeated  the  Ligurians  ;  and  ttiirtily  in 
152,  when  be  carried  on  the  war  against  the 
Celtifoeriana  in  Spain.  In  149  he  was  aeot 
ambassador  to  Masinissa,  king  of  Numidia*  but 
was  shipwrecked  on  the  voyage,  and  perished. 
—6.  M.,  an  intimate  friend  of  Cicero,  is  first 
mentioned  as  curule  eedilc  with  P.  Clodins  in 
56.  He  was  consul  in  51.  and  showed  himself 
a  bitter  enemy  to  Cssar.  Among  other  ways 
in  which  he  displayed  bin  enmity,  he  caused  • 
citizen  of  Comum  to  be  scourged,  in  order  to 
sliow  his  contempt  for  the  privileges  lately  be- 
stowed by  Cassar  upon  that  colony.  But  the 
animosity  of  Marcellus  did  not  blind  him  to  the 
imprudence  of  forcing  on  a  war  for  which  hia 
party  was  nnprepared ;  aad  at  the  beginning  of 
49  lie  in  vain  surrgested  the  necessity  of  mak- 
ing levies  of  troops,  belbra  any  open  steps  were 
taSen  against  Gsaar.  His  adTice  was  orcN 
ruled,  and  he  was  among  the  first  to  fly  from 
Rome  and  Italy.  After  the  battle  of  Pbarsalia 
(48)  he  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  prolonging 
the  contest,  and  withdrew  to  Mytilene,  where 
be  gave  himself  up  to  the  pursuits  of  rhetoric 
and  philosophy.  Marcellus  himself  was  un- 
willing to  sue  to  the  conqueror  for  forgiveness, 
but  his  friends  at  Rome  were  not  backward  in 
their  exertions  for  that  purpose.  At  length,  in 
46,  in  a  full  assembly  of  the  senate,  C.  Mar- 
cellus. the  cousin  of  the  exile,  threw  himself  at 
Caesar's  feet  to  implore  the  pardon  of  his  kins- 
man, and  his  example  was  followed  by  the 
whole  body  of  tbe  assembly.  CKsar  yielded  to 
this  demonstration  of  opinion,  and  Marcellus 
was  declared  to  be  forgiven.  Cicero  ttwrenpoa 
returned  thanks  to  Cassar,  in  the  oration  Pr» 
Marcello,  which  has  come  down  to  us.  Marcel 
loa  set  001  on  his  return ;  but  he  was  nrarder 
ed  at  the  Piraeus  by  one  of  his  own  attendants, 
P,  Magiys  Chilo. — 6.  C,  brother  of  the  preoe^ 
ing,  was  coneol 49.  He  ia  eonatantly  cenfonnd- 
ed  with  his  cousin,  C.  MaieellQs  (No.  S\  w  ho 
was  consul  in  50.  He  accompanied  his  col- 
league, Lentulus,  in  his  flight  from  Rome,  and 
eventually  crossed  over  to  Greece.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  (48)  he  commanded  part  of  Pom- 
pey's  fleet  ;  but  this  is  the  last  we  hear  of  him. 
— 7.  C.,  uncle  of  the  two  preceding,  wa.s  p^a^ 
tor  in  80,  and  afterward  succeeded  M.  Lepidus 
in  tbe  government  of  Sicily.  His  administra- 
tion of  tbe  province  is  frequently  praised  by 
Cicero  in  his  speeches  against  Verres.  as  af- 
fording the  most  striking  contrast  to  that  of  the 
aoenaed.  MareeUoa  bimsAlf  was  present  oo 
UM  ocQtaioaf  ta  ono  of  tha  judges  of  Yanm. 
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—8  C,  son  of  the  preceding,  and  first  cousin 
of  M.  MarceUus  (No.  6),  whom  he  succeeded  in 
the  eonsutehip,  60.  He  enjoyed  the  frfendsUp 
of  Cicero  from  an  early  afre,  and  attached  him- 
self to  the  party  of  Pompey,  notwithstanding 
his  connection  with  Cesar  by  his  marriage 
with  Oetavia.  In  his  consulship  he  was  the  ad- 
vocate i>f  all  the  most  violent  measures  against 
(ksMT ;  but  when  the  war  actually  broke  out, 
be  displayed  tlic  utmost  timidity  and  helpless- 
ness. He  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  join 
the  Pompeian  party  in  Greece  ;  and  after  much 
hesitation,  he  at  length  determined  to  remain  in 
Italy.  He  readily  obtained  the  forgiveness  of 
Cffisar,  and  thus  was  able  to  intercede  with  the 
dictator  in  favor  of  his  cousin,  M.  Marcellns 
(No.  5).  He  must  have  lived  till  near  the  close 
of  41,  aa  bis  widow,  Octavia,  was  pregnant  by 
him  when  betrothed  to  Antony  in  the  following 
year. — 9.  M  ,  son  of  the  precedinrr  and  of  Oc- 
tavia, the  daughter  of  C.  Octavius  and  sister  of 
Aagustos,  was  bom  in  43.  As  early  as  89  he 
was  betrothed  in  marriage  to  the  daughter  of 
Sextus  Ponapeyi  but  the  marriage  never  took 
place,  as  Pompey*s  death  in  9B  removed  the  oc- 
casion for  it.  Augustus,  who  had  probably  des- 
tined the  young  Marcellus  as  his  successor, 
adopted  him  as  his  son  in  25,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  gave  him  bis  daughter  Julia  in  marriage. 
In  23  he  was  curule  aedile,  but  in  the  autumn 
of  the  same  year  he  was  attacked  tiy  the  disease 
of  which  he  died  shortly  after  at  Baiae,  notviith- 
ptanding  all  the  skill  and  care  of  the  celebrated 
physician  Antonius  Musa.  He  was  in  the  twen- 
tieth year  of  his  a^  and  was  thought  to  have 
given  so  miich  promise  of  llttnre  excellence 
that  his  death  was  mourned  as  a  public  calam- 

;  and  the  frief  of  Augustns,  as  well  as  that 
of  liis  mother  Octavia,  was  for  a  time  unbound- 
ed. Augustus  himself  pronounced  the  funeral 
oration  over  bis  remaina,  which  were  deposited 
in  the  mausoleum  lately  erected  for  the  Julian 
family.  At  a  aubaequent  period  (14)  Augustus 
dedicated  in  his  name  the  magnificent  theatre 
near  the  Forum  Olitorium,  of  which  the  re- 
mains are  still  visible.  But  the  most  durable 
monument  to  the  memory  of  Marcellus  is  to  be 
found  in  the  well-known  passage  of  Virgil  (JEn.y 
vi  ,  RRO-886),  which  must  have  been  recited  to 
Augustus  and  Octavia  before  the  end  of  22. — 
10.  M.,  called  by  Cicero,  for  distinction's  sake, 
the  father  of  .'Eserninus  {Brut.,  36),  served  un- 
der Marius  in  Gaul  in  102.  and  as  one  of  the 
lieutenants  of  L.  JuHne  Omar  in  the  Marsle 
war,  90 — 11.  }\\.  Ci.Aumrs  Marcellus  ^Eskr- 
maus,  son  or  grandson  of  No.  10,  quaestor  in 
Spain  hi  49,  under  Q.  Casshis  Longinos,  took 
part  in  the  mutiny  of  the  soldiers  against  Cas- 
sius.  — 12.  P.  CoBNBuos  LawTVLUt  Mabcel- 
umrt,  son  of  No.  10,  mast  have  been  adopted 
by  one  of  the  Corndii  I^fnluli.  He  was  one 
of  Pompey's  lieutenants  in  the  war  against  the 
piratea,  B.C.  67.— 13.  Ck.  Cornelius  LaiiTCLtri 
Marcellinus,  sonof  the  preceding,  w^s  praetor 
69,  after  which  he  governed  the  province  of 
Syria  for  nearly  two  years,  and  was  consul  56, 
when  he  showed  himself  a  friend  of  the  iristo- 
cratical  party,  and  oppoaed  all  tiie  moaaiiwa  of 
the  triumvirate. 

MAacKLLVS,  EprTus,  born  of  an  obscure  fam- 
ibr  at  Capua,  rose  by  bta  ontonoal  talents  to 
476 
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distinction  at  Rome  in  the  reigns  of  ClaucJius, 
Nero,  and  Vespasian.  He  was  one  of  the  pan* 
cipal  delatora  under  N«ro,  and  aceased  xautf 
of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  his  time.  He 
was  brought  to  trial  in  the  reign  of  Vcspa^iaa. 
but  was  acquitted,  and  enjoyed  the  patronage 
and  favor  of  this  otnperor  as  well.  In  A.D.tl, 
however,  he  was  convicted  of  having  takea  part 
in  the  conspiracy  of  Alienus  Cscina,aiid  there, 
fore  put  an  end  to  his  own  life. 

MARcEM.rs,  Nonius,  a  Latin  grammarian, the 
author  of  an  important  treatise,  entitled  IH 
Campendkua  Doetrim  per  Litteras  ad  FiUam, 
sometimes,  hut  erroneously,  called  De  /V,.;in,. 
taie  Sermoms.  lie  must  have  lived  betweea 
the  second  and  sixth  centuries  of  theCliriillM 
era.  His  work  is  divided  into  eiphieen  chap- 
ters, but  of  these  the  first  twelve  are  in  realitj 
separate  treatises  on  diflhreot  giranraiatkal  nib* 
jects.  The  last  six  are  in  the  style  tiftlir  Ono- 
maaticon  of  Julias  Pollux,,  each  coniamiog  a 
series  of  technical  terms  in  some  one  depart* 
ment.  The  whole  work  contains  numerous 
quotations  from  the  earlier  I,atin  writers.  Tbe 
best  edition  is  1^  Gerlach  and  Roth,  Bsta.  1841 

Marcellus  Sipktes,  a  native  of  Side  in  Pam- 
phylia,  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Hadrian  aod  Anto- 
ninus Pius,  A.D.  117-161.  He  wrote  a  long 
medical  poem  in  Greek  hexameter  verse,  oott. 
sisting  of  forty-two  books,  of  which  two  frag- 
ments remain,  [add  are  found  in  the  Corfiu 
Poetarum  of  Mafttnire.] 

Marckllus,  Ui.i  irs,  a  jurist,  lived  under  Ao- 
toninus  Pius  and  M.  Aurelius.  He  is  oflea 
cited  in  the  Digest. 

MAacTi.  1.  Wife  of  M.  Regulus,  who  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Carthaginians.— 3.  Wifo 
of  M.  Cato  Uticensis,  daughter  of  L.  Maieiu 
Philippus,  consul  B.C.  56.  It  wns  abont  M 
tliat  Cato  is  related  to  have  ceded  her  to  In 
friend  Q.  Hortenaios,  with  the  approbstion  of 
her  father.  She  continued  to  live  with  Hor- 
tensius  till  the  death  of  tbe  latter  ia  60.  aftet 
which  she  retnmed  to  Cato.--9.  Wiie  of  Fibiii 
Maximus,  the  friend  of  Augustus,  learned  from 
her  husb.ind  the  secret  visit  of  the  emperor  to 
his  grandson  Agrippa,  and  informed  Liviaoi'it, 
in  consequence  of  which  she  became  Uie  cause 
of  her  husband's  death,  A.D.  13  or  U.  She  ii 
mentioned  on  two  or  three  occasions  by  Ovid, 
— i.  Daughter  of  Cremotius  Cordus.  Vid  Coi- 
Dus  — The  favorite  concubine  of  Comraodos, 
organized  the  plot  by  which  the  emperor  perish- 
ed. Fti.  CojfMODvt.  She  subsequently  becant 
the  wife  of  Eclectus,  his  chamberlain,  also  a 
conspirator,  and  was  eventually  put  to  death  bj 
Julianns,  along  with  LBtua,  who  das  had  tMS 
actively  engaged  in  the  plot. 

[Marcia  Aqua,  a  Roman  aqoedoot  oomroeoc* 
ed  by  the  prstor  Marciua  Rex  146  B.C.,  sad  Ci^ 
ishcil  by  tiini  in  the  following  year,  his  term  of 
office  having  been  renewed  for  that  purpose,  ft 
passed  near  Tibur,  and  through  tbe  eooatiTai 
the  Peligni  and  Marsi,  and  supplied  RoBSViB 
its  best  water:  vid.  Roma  p.  768b.] 

MarcIa  Gens,  claimed  to  oe  descended  fkM 
Ancus  Marefan,  the  fourth  king  of  Rome.  VU. 
Ancub  Marcuh.  Hence  one  of  its  famiiieiMb' 
sequeotly  assumed  the  name  of  Rex.  and  ttB 
heads  of  Nuraa  Pompilius  and  Ancus  .Munnus 
wnmplacedttpon  Iheooinsof  theJdarcii.  BMt 
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aoln'ithstaiuliDff  these  claims  to  such  high  an« 
tiquiiy,  no  pttncbos  of  tbia  name,  with  the  ex> 
eeptloa  of  Ooriolantui,  are  mentioiied  in  the  ear- 

ly  hi>!ory  of  the  republic  {rid  Cokioi.anl's)  ; 
diid  ki  was  not  till  after  the  enaciincnt  of  the 
Efieinian  laws  that  any  member  of  the  aena  ob' 
tain^d  the  consiiMii;i  The  names  of  Uie  most 
dietinguished  faiuilies  arc  Cknsokinvs,  Philip* 
pvs,  Rbz,  and  Roruos. 

.Nf  iRri.iNA,  the  sisttT  of  Trajan,  and  mother 
«)f  Matidia,  who  waa  the  mother  of  Sabina,  the 
wife  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian. 

MiRci iNOPoi.is  (MapMni  ttvnoXt^),  an  import- 
ant city  m  the  intL-nur  of  iMoesia  Inlonur,  west 
of  Odessus,  founded  by  Trajan,  and  named  after 
his  sister  Marciana  It  was  «.ituatrd  on  the  high 
load  from  Cunstantmople  to  the  Danube.  It 
aobseqnently  became  the  capital  of  the  Dulga- 
rians,  who  called  it  PnsthLira  (UftindXuda), 
whence  its  modern  name  Prcsthlair,  but  the 
Greeks  still  call  it  Mmreaufvli. 

Marciajius.  1  Emperor  of  the  East  A  D. 
450-457,  was  a  native  of  Thrace  or  Illyricum, 
and  served  fur  many  years  as  a  common  soldier 
in  the  imperial  army.  Of  his  early  history  wc 
have  only  a  few  particulars  ;  but  he  had  attain- 
ed sach  distinction  at  the  death  of  Theodosius 
II.  in  450,  that  the  widow  of  the  latter,  the  cel- 
ebrated Puleheria,  offered  her  hand  and  the  im- 
perial title  to  Marcian,  who  thus  became  Em- 
peror of  tbe  £ast.  Marcian  was  a  man  of  res- 
diitkNi  and  brarery ;  and  when  Attila  sent  to 
demand  the  tribute  which  the  younger  Theodo- 
sius had  engaged  to  pay  annually,  the  emperor 
nemly  replied,  •«I  \am  htm  lot  Attila,  but  no 
gold."  Attila  swore  vengeance ;  but  he  first 
ioraded  the  Western  Empire,  and  his  death, 
two  yean  afterward,  aavea  thi*  East  In  451 
Marcian  assembled  the  council  of  CMialcedon,  in 
Which  the  doctrines  of  the  Eutychians  were  con- 
tamed.  He  died  in  487,  and  was  sQOoeeded 
by  Leo. — 2.  Of  Hcradca  in  Pontus,  a  Greek 

Orapher,  of  uncertain  date,  but  who  perhaps 
in  the  fiflh  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
He  wrote  a  work  in  prose,  entitled  A  Periplus 
of  the  External  Sea,  both  eastern  and  western, 
and  of  the  largest  Islands  in  it.**  The  External 
Sea  ho  used  in  opposition  to  the  Mediterranean. 
This  work  was  in  two  hooks ;  of  which  the  fur- 
flwr,  on  the  East  and  South  Seas,  has  come 
down  to  us  entire  ;  but  of  the  latter,  which 
treated  of  the  West  and  North  Seas,  we  pos- 
ieaa  only  the  three  last  chapters  on  Africa,  and 
a  mutilated  one  on  the  distance  from  Rome  to 
the  principal  cities  in  the  world.  In  this  work 
he  chiefly  follows  Ptolemy.  Ho  also  made  an 
epitome  of  the  Peripius  of.Xrtemidorus  of  Eph- 
esus  (vid.  Abtemidori-s,  No  4),  of  which  we 
possess  the  introduction,  and  the  periplus  of 
Pontus,  Bithynia,  and  I'aphlaKonia  Marcianus 
likewise  published  an  cdiiion  of  .Vknippus  with 
additions  and  corrections.  KiiI.Menippus.  The 
works  of  Marcianus  are  edited  by  Hudson,  in 
the  Gcographi  Graci  Minorca,  and  separately  by 
Heffinanii,  ATemaat  Periplus,  &o.,  Lips  ,  I8ii. 

MARciiirvs,.<£i.Ios,  a  Roman  jurist,  who  lived 
under  Caracalla  and  Alexander  Severus.  His 
works  are  frequently  cited  in  the  Digest. 
Makcukl's  Capklla.    Vtd.  Capklla. 
MarcIus,  an  Italian  seer,  whose  prophetic 
I  (CsmiM  Jiraeae}  were  llmt  diseover- 


ed  by  M.  Atilius,  the  pra;tor,  in  B.C.  213.  They 
were  written  in  Latm,  and  two  extracts  from 
them  are  giren  by  Livy,  one  containing  a  proph- 
ecy of  the  defeat  of  the  Romans  at  r,inn;t'.  and 
the  second,  commanding  the  institution  uf  tkie 
Lttdi  Apolltnaree.  The  Mareian  prophecies 
were  subsequently  preserved  in  the  Capitol 
with  the  Sibylline  books.  Some  writers  men- 
tion only  one  person  of  this  name,  hut*othen 
speak  of  two  brothers,  the  Marcii. 

MarcIl's.    Vid.  Marcia  Gsms. 

[Marcodurum  (now  Duren),  a  eity  <^  tha 
Ubii  in  Ticrmania  Infcridr  ] 

Makcom.\xni.  that  i^i,  men  uf  the  mark  or  boi 
der,  a  powerful  German  people  of  the  Suene 
race,  originally  dwelt  in  tire  southwest  of  Ger 
many,  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Main  ;  but  under  the  guidance 
of  their  chieftain  .Marobodiius,  who  had  t>een 
brought  up  at  the  court  of  Augustus,  they  mi- 
grated int9  the  land  of  the  HotJ,  a  Celtio  race, 
who  inhabited  Bohemia  and  part  of  Bavaria. 
Here  they  settled  after  subduing  the  Bou,  and 
founded  a  powerful  kingdom,  which  extended 
south  as  far  as  the  Danube.  Vid  Maroboooob. 
At  a  later  time,  the  Marcomanni,  in  coiquno* 
tion  with  the  Quadi  nnd  other  German  tribes, 
carried  on  a  long  and  bloody  war  with  the  Em- 
peror M.  Aurelius,  which  lasted  during  the  great- 
er part  of  his  reign,  and  was  only  brought  to  a 
conclusion  by  his  son  Commodus  purchasing 
peace  of  the  barbarians  as  soon  as  be  ascended 
the  throne,  A  D  180. 

MUaniNB  or  MAsnvsiu  (Map<Hn^i  Mspdwfv^X 
a  dtstrfet  of  Penia,  extending  north  from  Tao- 
cene  to  the  western  frontier  and  to  the  sca- 
ooast.  It  aeema  to  have  taken  its  name  from 
sooM  branch  of  the  great  people  called  Mardi  or 
.\mardi,  who  are  found  in  various  parts  of  west- 
ern and  central  Asia ;  for  example,  in  Arme- 
nia, Media,  Margtana,  and,  under  the  aane  Arm 
of  name  as  those  in  Persis.  in  Sogdiam. 

Mardi.    Vtd.  .\xabdi,  Mabobhr. 

MiaDSMlus  (Mapd&wK),  a  diatfngvlalied  Per- 
sian, was  the  son  of  Gobryas,  and  the  son  in- 
law of  Darius  Hystaspis.  In  B.C.  492  he  was 
sent  by  Darina  with  a  hirge  armament  to  pun- 
ish Erctria  and  Athens  for  the  aid  they  had 
given  to  the  lonians.  But  his  expedition  was 
an  entire  firilure.  Hia  fleet  was  destroyed  by  a 
storm  ofTMniint  Athos,  and  the  grcnicr  part  ol 
his  land  forces  was  destroyed  on  his  passage 
through  Macedonia  by  the  Biygians,  a  Thra- 
cian  tribe.  In  eonscfpicnce  of  his  failure,  he 
was  superseded  in  tiie  command  by  Datis  and 
Arta[>hernea,  4i80.  On  the  accession  of  Xerxes, 
Mardonius  waa  one  of  the  chief  instipators  of 
the  expedition  against  Greece,  with  the  gov 
ernment  of  which  he  hopei*  to  be  invested  aftoi 
its  conquest ;  and  he  was  appointeil  one  of  the 
generals  uf  the  land  army.  After  the  battle  of 
Saiainia  (480)  he  i)ecanie  alarmed  for  the  OOB- 
seqtMnoes  of  the  advice  he  had  given,  and  per- 
suaded Xerxes  to  return  home  with  the  rest 
of  the  army,  leaving  three  hundred  thousand 
men  under  his  command  for  the  subjugation  of 
Greece.  He  was  defeated  in  the  following  yeai 
(470  B.C.),  near  Plataee,  by  the  combined  Oraek 
forces  under  the  command  of  Pauaaniaa,  tad 
was  slain  in  the  battle. 

Msaoos.   VU.  AM4ftDVs. 
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MARDYENE. 

If  AROTEKK,  MARnrim.    Vid.  Mardeivb. 

MiRiA,  -KA,  'lA  {iAafiir],  Mapeia,  Mapia:  Mo- 
Mwr^r,  Mareota :  ruins  at  Marioutk),  a  town  of 
Lower  E^vpt,  in  the  district  of  Mareotis,  on  the 
•ouihern  side  oflhc  Lake  Mareoiia,  at  the  mouth 
of  a  canal. 

Mar*6tis  (Mopfurtf)-  L  Also  called  Mapr- 
4»r^^  Noftoi,  a  district  of  Lower  Egypt,  on  the 
extreme  nortliw<»t,  on  the  borders  of  the  Lib- 
yre  Xdiiios  :  it  produced  good  wine. — 2.  A  town 
in  liie  interior  of  the  Libyae  Nomoa,  between 
Oasis  of  Aromon  tod  the  Oasis  Minor. 

^^Ml^;^)rIs  or  MvRgAOr  (-ia)  Lu  t-s  (7  Muprw- 
r(f,  Mope^'a,  Mopia  A^vf :  now  iiirkct-Martoulhf 
or  Bl-kreit)^  a  eonsMerable  lake  in  the  north- 
west of  Lower  Efiypt,  separated  from  llie  Med- 
iterranean by  the  neck  of  land  on  which  Alex- 
andrea  stood,  and  supplied  with  water  by  the 
Canopic  branch  of  the  Nile,  and  by  canals.  It 
was  less  than  three  hundred  stadia  (thirty  geo- 
graphical miles)  long,  and  more  than  pne  h\xnd- 
iedaodfi(fy«M«.  It  was  surrounded  with  vines, 
palms,  and  papyrus.  It  seWed  as  the  port  of 
Alexandrea  for  vessels  navigating  the  Nile. 

Mlass  (Muprc),  a  people  of  Asia*  on  the  north- 
em  coa.st  of  the  Euxine,  who  served  in  the  army 
of  Xerxes,  being  equipped  with  hcimets  of  wick- 
er-work, leathern  ahtelds,  and  javelins. 

Maresa,  Markscha  (Ma^od,  Mapura,  Maptff- 
VM,  liap€axd :  probably  ruins  southeast  of  Beit 
JiMm),  an  aneient  fortiese  of  Paleatioe,  in  the 
south  of  Judsa,  of  some  importance  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  early  kings  of  Judah  and  of  the  Mac- 
ewaes.  The  Paithians  bad  destroyed  it  before 
the  time  of  Euscbius ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
its  ruins  contributed  to  the  erection  of  the  city 
of  Eleotheiopolis  (now  B4eU  Jibriu),  which  was 
afterward  built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Beeto* 
gabra,  two  Roman  miles  northwest  of  Marosa. 

Marescha.    Vtd.  Maresa. 

Marqiana  (ii  Mapytav^:  the  southern  part  of 
Khiva,  southwest  part  of  Bokhara,  and  north- 
east part  of  Khorassan),  a  province  of  the  an- 
cient Persian  empire,  and  afterward  of  the  Gre- 
co-Syrian, Parthian,  and  Persian  kingdoms  in 
Central  Asia,  north  of  the  mountains  called 
Sariphi  (now  Okm)t  a  part  of  the  chain  of  the 
Indian  Caacasus,  which  divided  it  from  Aria ; 
and  bounded  on  the  east  by  liactriana,  on  the 
northoiat  and  north  by  the  Hirer  Oxoa,  whieh 
divided  it  from  Sogdiana  and  Scythia,  and  on 
the  west  bv  Uyrcaoia.  It  received  its  name 
from  tlie  River  Margus  (now  Moergrhab),  which 
flows  tiURNteh  it,  from  soutlieast  to  northwest, 
and  ia  loil  In  the  sands  ol  the  Desert  of  Khiva. 
On  this  mer,  near  its  termination,  stood  the 
capital  of  the  district,  Antiochia  Margiana  (now 
Meru).  With  the  exception  of  the  districts 
round  this  and  the  minor  rivers,  which  produced 
enelleot  wine,  the  country  was  for  the  most 
part  a  sandy  desert.  Its  chief  inhabitants  were 
the  Durbices,  rami,  Tapuri,  and  branches  of 
the  great  tribes  1^  the  Massag ettt,  DalMs,  and 
Mardi.  The  country  became  known  to  the 
Greeks  by  the  expeditions  of  Alexander  and 
Antiodraa  I.,  the  first  of  whom  founded,  and 
the  aeoond  rebuilt,  Antiochia  ;  and  the  Romans 
of  the  age  of  Augustus  obtained  further  infor- 
ni^tion  about  it  from  the  ratoraod  captivee  who 
had  been  taken  bytlie  FutliiMMandhadieaided 
at  Antioohia. 
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MARiUS. 

I  MAtoiTts.  Vid.  HoMESDi,  p.  378,  a. 
I  Maroom  or  Marous.  a  fortified  place  n\  Ms. 
sia  Superior,  west  of  Viniinacium,  situated  on 
the  River  Margus  (now  Morara),  at  its  conflu- 
ence with  the  Danube.  Here  Diucletiao  gained 
a  deoiaive  victory  over  Carinus.  The  Rtiw 
Marjius,  which  is  one  of  the  sonihern  iributi. 
ries  of  the  Danube,  rises  in  Mount  Oflieluj. 
j     Makcus.     Vid.  .Margiana. 

Maria.     Vid.  Mark.a,  MAatOtlS. 
Mariaba.    Vid.  Saba. 
M AsiAMKA  (Ma/mi^,  -fd/nr,  •t^fmr),  a  eityet 
Ctplc-Syria,  some  miles  wrst  of  Emesa,  assign- 
ed by  Alexander  the  Great  to  the  tenUoi;  of 
Aradna. 

Mariamne.    Vid.  Heropcs. 
Mariamne  Tusris,  a  tower  at  JenualcBi 
I  built  by  Herod  the  Great. 

[Mariana  (Mapmv^),  a  colony  established  by 
I  C.  Marius  on  the  east  coast  of  Corsica,  thc  .<^. 
I  ond  chief  city  of  the  island,  with  a  good  har- 
I  bor :  its  ruins  still  exist  at  the  mouth  of  the 
{  Goh  (the  ancient  Tavola),  in  a  district  alU 
the  plain  oi  Mariana.'^ 

Marian.*:  Foss/e.    Vtd.  Foma. 
Mariandyni  {yLapiav6v\  o'i),  an  ancient  people 
I  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  northern  coast,  east  bf 
I  the  River  Sangarius,  in  the  northeast  pert  of 
Uithynia.    With  respect  to  their  ethnical  affin- 
[  iiies,  it  seems  doubtful  whether  they  were  cos 
I  neoted  with  thoTbraeian  tribes  (tbeTbyni  uA 
Bithyni)  on  the  west,  or  the  PaphIai,'onians  '»n 
the  east  \  but  the  latter  appears  the  morepro(» 
able. 

Marianl's  Mon8  (now  Sierra  .Varfw),  a 
mountain  in  Hispania  Basticaf  properly  only  a 
western'  oflhhoot  of  the  Orospeda.  The  eait* 
crn  part  of  it  was  called  Saltus  Castuloncnais, 
and  derived  its  name  from  the  town  of  Castulo. 

Ma  RICA,  a  Latin  nymph,  the  mother  of  Ls> 
tinus  by  Faunas,  was  woflibipped  by  the  tnhib- 
itants  of  Minturnae  in  a  grove  on  the  River  Li* 
ris.  Hence  the  country  round  Miuturnc  '» 
called  by  Horace  (Cam.,  iil,  17,  7)  JMm 
lilora. 

Marinus  Qiapivoi).  1.  Of  Tvre,  a  Greek 
geographer,  who  lived  hi  the  middle  of  the  asB> 

ond  centur}'  of  the  Christian  era,  and  was  tb« 
immediate  predecessor  of  Ptolrany.  Manniu 
waa  nndonbtedly  the  founder  of  Bttfhenatied 
geography  in  antiquity  ;  and  Ptolemy  based  bit 
whole  work  upon  that  of  Marinus.   Vtd.  I'toip 
%nMo:  The  ehief  merit  of  Marines  was.  tlit 
he  put  an  end  to  the  uncertainty  that  bad  hitlw 
erto  prevailed  respecting  the  positions  of  plaoNi 
by  assigning  to  each  its  latitude  and  longitada 
—2.  of  Flavia  Neapolis,  in  Palestine,  a  philos- 
opher  and  rhetorician,  was  the  pupil  aod  Mie* 
'  cessor  of  I^oclus,  whose  life  be  wrote,  a  woil 
'  which  is  still  extant,  ediled  by  DoliMUiiti 
I  Lips.,  1814. 

MASisos  (now  Marosch\  called  Mabis  (Ma* 
j  P<r)  by-Herodotas,  a  river  of  Dacia,  which,  ao> 
cording  to  the  ancient  writers,  falls  into  thf>  Dan 
,  ube,  but  which  in  reality  (alls  into  the  Tk<M 
I  and,  along  with  thb  river,  into  the  Daoobe. 

Maiiitima,  a  sea-port  town  of  the  .\vstiQl,ill 
<  a  Roman  colony  in  Gallia  Narbonensis. 

MAifos.  1.  C,  the  celebrated  Roman,  «1is 
!  was  seven  times  consul,  was  born  in  B C  167, 
1  near  Aipinom,  of  an  obacure  aod  bumble  famiij. 
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His  faUiPr's  name  was  C.  Marius,  and  his  moth* 
flr**  FuJcinia  ;  and  bis  parents,  as  well  as  Mari- 
w  himsrif,  W0TO  oRents  of  the  noble  plebeian 
bouse  of  the  Herennii.    So  indigent,  indeed,  is 
the  family  represented  to  havo  brcn,  that  young 
Marius  is  said  to  have  worked  as  a  common 
peasant  for  wigea,  bfilbm  he  mMnA  the  ranks 
of  the  Roman  army    (Comp.  Jut.,  vlii.,  246  ) 
The  meanness  of  bis  origm  has  probably  been 
somewhat  exaggerated  ;  but,  at  all  events,  he 
distinguished  himself  so  much  by  his  valor  at 
(be  siege  of  Numantia  in  Spain  (134)  as  to  at- 
met  the  notice  of  Soipio  Afrieanaa,  who  ia  aaid 
to  have  foretold  his  future  greatness.  His  name 
does  not  occur  again  for  fifteen  years  ;  but  in 
119  he  was  elected  tribeae  of  the  pleba,  when 
be  was  thirty-eight  years  of  age.    In  this  office 
he  came  forward  as  a  popular  leader,  and  pro- 
poaed  ■  law  to  give  greater  fteedom  to  the  peo- 
ple at  the  elections ;  and  when  the  senate  at- 
iMBpted  to  overawe  him,  he  commanded  one 
of  hia  oflieere  to  eany  the  conmil  Metellns  to 
prison.    He  now  brcanie  a  marked  man,  and 
the  ariatocracy  opposed  bim  with  aU  their  might. 
He  loot  his  efeetion  to  the  edileahip,  and  with 
difficulty  obtained  the  praetorsbip ;  but  he  ac- 
quired influence  and  importance  by  his  marriage 
with  Julia,  the  sister  of  C.  Julius  Cassar,  who 
was  the  father  of  tbefiitOfe  ruler  of  Rome.  In 
lO**  Marius  crossed  over  into  .Africa  as  lefrate 
of  trie  conaol  Q.  Metellus.    Here,  m  tlic  war 
apinst  Jugnrtba,  the  military  genius  of  Marius 
had  ample  opportunity  of  displaying  itself,  and 
be  was  soon  regarded  as  the  most  distinguish- 
ed officer  in  the  army.   He  alao  ingfratiated 
himself  with  the  soldiers,  who  praised  him  in 
the  highest  terms  in  their  letters  to  their  fricnda 
It  Rome.  Hia  popularity  beenne  so  great  that 
he  resolved  to  return  to  Rome,  and  become  at 
ODce  a  candidate  for  the  consulship ;  bat  it  waa 
with  great  diAenlty  that  he  ohtahied  firooi  Me* 
IdBna  permission  to  leave  Africa.    On  his  arri- 
val it  Rome  he  was  elected  coDaai  with  an 
talhaaimn  which  bore  down  all  oppoaition  be- 
fine  it ;  and  he  received  from  the  people  the 
piavince  of  Numidia,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
war  againet  Jagnrtha  (107).   On  hie  retam  to 
iVumidia  he  carried  on  the  war  with  great  vigor ; 
and  in  the  following  year  (106)  Jugurtha  was 
eurrendered  to  him  by  the  treachery  of  Bocchus, 
iHif  of  llanretania.    Ftd.  Jooortha.  Marius 
«ent  his  quaestor  Sulla  to  receive  the  Numidian 
i.'.ng  from  Bocchua.    This  circumstance  sowed 
the  seeds  of  the  peraonal  hatred  which  after- 
ward existed  between  Marius  and  Sulla,  since 
the  enemies  of  Marius  claimed  for  Sulla  the 
merit  of  bnoging  the  war  to  a  close  by  obtain- 
ing possession  of  the  person  of  Jupnrlha.  Mean- 
tune  Italy  was  threatened  by  a  vast  horde  of 
barbariMM«  who  had  migrated  fWm  the  north 
of  Germany    The  two  leading  nations  of  which 
consisted  were  oailed  Cimbh  and  Teutoni, 
Ihe  former  of  whom  are  anppoeed  to  hare  been 
CdlB,  and  the  latter  Gauls.  To  these  two  great 
ncea  were  added  the  Ambronea,  and  some  of 
the  Swiaa  tribee,  aneh  aa  the  Tigarini.  The 
whole  host  is  said  to  have  contained  three  hund- 
red thousand  fighting  men,  beaidea  a  much 
larger  namber  of  women  and  ehOdien.  They 
had  defeated  one  Roman  army  aAer  another, 
and  it  appeared  that  nothing  could  chedi  their 
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progieas.  Tlie  utmost  alarm  prevailed  through- 
out Italy  ;  all  party  quarrels  were  .  hushed. 
Every  one  felt  that  Marius  was  the  only  man 
capable  of  saving  the  state,  and  he  was  accord- 
mgly  elected  consul  a  second  time  during  his 
absence  in  Africa.    Marius  entered  Rome  in 
triumph  on  the  first  of  January,  101,  the  first 
day  (if  his  second  consnlship.    Meanwhile,  the 
threatened  danger  was  fur  a  while  averted.  In- 
stead of  crossing  the  Alpe,the  (  inibri  marched 
into  Spain,  which  they  ravaged  fur  the  next  two 
or  three  years.    But  as  the  return  of  the  bar- 
bariana  waa  eonatantly  expected,  Marina  waa 
elected  consul  a  third  time  in  103,  and  a  f  )iirth 
time  in  102.   In  the  latter  of  these  years  the 
CinibrI  retnmed  into  Gaol.  The  berbariana 
now  divided  their  forces.    The  Pimbri  marched 
round  the  northern  foot  of  the  Al{)s,  m  order  to 
enter  Italy  by  the  northeast,  eroeaing  the  Tyro- 
Icse  Alps  by  the  defiles  of  Tridentum  (now 
TretU).  The  Teutoni  and  Ambronea,  on  the 
other  hand,  mardied  against  Marinst  who  had 
taken  up  a  position  in  a  furiified  camp  on  the 
Rhone.   The  decisive  battle  was  fought  near 
Aquae  Sextie  (now  Aix).    The  carnage  was 
dreadful.   The  whole  nation  was  annihilated, 
for  those  who  did  not  fall  in  the  battle  put  an 
end  to  their  own  lives.    The  Cimbri,  meantime, 
had  forced  their  way  into  Italy.   Marius  was 
elected  consul  a  fiftli  time  (lOl).  and  joined  ilie 
proconsul  Catulus  in  the  north  of  Italy.  The 
two  generals  gained  a  great  victory  over  the 
enemy  on  a  plain  called  theCampi  Raudii,  near 
Verceilae  (now  Vercelli).    The  Cimbri  met  with 
the  same  nte  aa  the  Teutoni ;  the  whole  nation 
was  destroyed.    Marius  was  received  at  Rome 
with  unprecedented  hooora.   He  was  bailed  aa 
the  aavieor^f  the  atate ;  hie  name  waa  coupled 
with  the  gods  in  the  libations  and  at  banquets, 
and  be  received  the  title  of  third  founder  of 
Rome.  Hitherto  tiie  eareer  of  Marhia  had  been 
a  i;lnrion.=3  one  ;  btit  the  remainder  of  his  life  is 
full  of  horrors,  and  brings  out  the  worst  featuree 
of  hia  character.  In  mder  to  aeoore  the  eon- 
aniakip  the  sixth  time,  he  entered  into  close  con- 
nection with  two  of  the  worst  demagogues  that 
ever  appeared  at  Rome,  Satnmfnna  ano  Qtancta. 
He  gained  hia  object,  and  was  consul  a  sixth 
time  in  100.   In  this  year  ho  drove  into  exile 
his  old  enemy  Metellus ;  and  shortly  aflerward, 
when  Saturninus  and  Glaucia  took  op  arma 
against  the  state,  Marius  crushed  the  insurrec 
\  tion  by  command  of  the  senate.    Fid.  Satuhni- 
j  NCR.    His  conduct  in  this  affair  was  greatly 
'  blamed  by  the  people,  who  looked  upon  bin)  as 
;  a  traitor  to  his  former  friends.    For  the  ne.xi 
few  years  Marina  took  little  part  in  public  affairs. 
He  possessed  none  of  the  qunlifieutions  wbieh 
were  necessary  to  maintain  iniiucnce  in  the 
atnte  daring  a  time  of  peaoe,  heinf  an  nnlette^ 
ed  soldier,  rude  in  manners,  andarrogaqt  in  con- 
duct.  The  Social  war  again  called  him  into 
aotive  serriee  (M).  He  aenred  as  legate  of  the 
consul  P.  Ktitilins  Lupu.s  ;  and  aflcr  the  latter 
had  fallen  in  battle,  he  defeated  the  Marsi  in 
two  sooeessive  engagemente.  Mariua  waa  now 
sixty-8(  ven,  and  bis  liody  had  grown  stout  and 
unv^ieidy ;  but  be  waa  atiU  aa  greedy  of  honor 
and  disttnetion  as  he  had  ever  oeen.  He  had 
,  set  his  heart  ujKjn  obtaining  tbo  command  of 
i  the  war  against  Mithradatca,  which  the  senate 
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Had  bestowed  ufyon  the  consul  Sulla  at  the  end 
of  the  Social  war  (88).  In  order  to  gain  his  ob- 
ject. Maiius  allied  himself  to  the  tribune  P. 
Sulpicius  Hufus,  who  brought  forward  a  law  for 
distributing  the  Italian  allies,  who  had  just  ob- 
tained the  Roman  fraochiae,  among  all  the  Ro- 
man tribos.  As  those  new  citizens  greatly  ex- 
ceeded the  old  citizens  in  number,  they  would, 
of  course,  be  able  to  ( arry  whatever  tbej|ileased 
in  cumitia.  The  law  was  carried,  notwith- 
atandmg  the  violent  opposition  of  the  consuls ; 
and  the  trfliea,  in  which  the  new  ettiiena  now 
bad  the  majority,  appointed  Marius  to  the  com- 
•  mand  of  the  war  against  Mithradates.  Sulla 
fled  to  hit  army,  which  was  stationed  at  Nola ; 
and  when  Marius  sent  thither  two  military  trili- 
unes  to  take  the  command  of  the  troops,  .Sulla 
not  only  refused  to  surrender  the  command,  but 
marched  upon  Rome  at  the  head  of  his  army- 
Marius  was  now  obliged  to  take  to  flight.  Alter 
wandering  along  the  coast  of  Latium,  and  en- 
countering terrible  sulferings  and  privations, 
wliich  he  bore  with  unflinching  fortitude,  he 
was  at  length  taken  prisoner  in  the  marshes 
formed  by  the  River  Liris,  near  Minturnae.  The 
mairistrates  of  this  place  resolved  to  put  him  to 
dcaili,  in  accordance  with  a  command  which 
Sulla  had  sent  to  all  the  towns  in  Italy.  A 
Gallic  or  Cimbrian  soldier  undertook  to  carry 
their  sentence  into  efllcct,  and  with  a  drawn 
sword  entered  the  apartment  where  Marius  was 
confined.  The  part  of  the  room  in  which  Ma- 
rius lay  was  in  the  shade ;  and  to  the  frightened 
barbarian  the  eyes  of  Marina  seemed  to  dart  oat 
fire,  and  from  the  darkness  a  terrible  voice  ex- 
claimed, "  Man,  durst  thou  murder  C.  Marius  1" 
The  barbarian  fmmedutely  threw  down  his 
aword,  and  rushed  out  of  the  house  6iraii,'ht- 
way  there  was  a  revulsion  of  feeling  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Mfntnmv.  They  got  ready  a 
sh!(i,  and  placed  Marius  on  board.  He  reached 
Ainca  in  safety,  and  landed  at  Carthage ;  but 
he  had  scarcely  put  his  foot  on  shore  before  the 
Roman  governor  sent  an  officer  to  bid  him  leave 
the  country.  This  last  blow  almost  unmanned 
Marius ;  his  only  reply  was,  "  Tell  the  pre- 
tor  that  you  have  seen  C.  Marius  a  fugitive  sit- 
ting  on  the  ruins  of  Carthage."  Soon  after- 
ward Marius  was  joined  by  his  son,  and  they 
took  refuge  in  the  island  of  Cercina.  During 
this  time  a  revolution  had  taken  place  at  Rome, 
in  consequence  of  which  Marius  was  enabled 
to  return  to  Italy.  The  Gonsol  Cinna  (87),  who 
belonged  to  the  Marian  party,  had  been  driven 
out  of  Rome  by  bis  colleague  OctaTius,  and  had 
subsequently  been  deprivM  by  the  senate  of  the 
consulate.  Cinna  collected  an  army,  and  re- 
solved to  recover  bis  honors  by  force  of  arms. 
As  soon  as  Marina  beard  of  these  ehanves,  he 
left  Africa,  and  joined  Cinna  in  Italy.  Alarius 
and  Cinna  now  laid  siege  to  Home.  The  failure 
of  proTisions  compelled  the  senate  to  yield,  and 
Marius  and  Cinna  entered  Rome  as  conquerors. 
The  most  frightful  scenes  followed.  The  guards 
of  Marius  stabbed  every  one  whom  he  did  not 
salute,  and  the  streets  ran  with  the  blood  of  the 
noblest  of  the  Roman  aristocracy.  Among  the 
victims  of  his  vengeance  were  the  great  orator 
M.  Antonius  and  his  former  colleague  Q.  Catu- 
lus.  Without  going  throniih  the  form  of  an 
election,  .Marius  and  Ciuna  named  themselves 
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consuls  for  the  following  year  (86).  But  \w  did 
not  long  enjoy  the  honor:  he  was  nuw  m  tut 
seventy-first  year ;  his  body  was  worn  out  If 
the  fatigues  and  sufferings  he  had  recently  un- 
dergone ;  and  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  bis  coa- 
aolahip  he  died  of  an  attack  of  pleurisy,  aftit 
seven  days'  illness — 2.  C,  the  son  of  the  pre- 
cedin<7,  but  only  by  adoption.  He  followed  ii 
the  footsteps  of  his  father,  and  was  eqoilly 
tinguished  by  merciless  severity  a^ain^t  his 

1  enemies.  lie  was  consul  in  82,  when  be  w«a 
twenty-seven  yeara  of  age.  In  thw  year  hs 
was  defeated  by  Sulla  near  Sacri|)ortus  on  the 
frontiers  of  Latium,  whereupon  he  look  refu^ 
in  the  strongly-lbrtifled  town  of  PnraMls. 
Here  he  was  besieged  for  some  time ;  but  aftct 
i>uila's great  victory  at  the  Colline  gate  of  Roat 
over  Pontios  TelMinns,  Maries  pot  an  ead  te 

I  his  own  life,  aAcr  making  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  escape. — 3.  The  false  Marius.  YU. 
Amatius. — [4.  M.  GBATiDismTs  Mamo».  son  of 
M.  Gratidius,  but  adopted  by  one  of  the  Msna 
gens,  probably  a  brother  of  the  celebralai  Ma- 
rius :  he  was  a  popular  speaker,  and  in  bigk 
favor  with  the  people.  During  the  pnaerip* 
tions  of  Sulla  he  was  killed  by  Catiline  in  i 
brutal  maouer,  and  bis  head  was  carried  in  tri- 
omph  through  the  city.}— 6.  M.  Aokilic*  Ma- 
Hii's,  one  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  was  the  fourth 
of  the  usurpers  who  in  succession  ruled  Gaul, 
in  defiance  of  Gallienot.  H6  feigned  oaljr  tee 
or  three  days,  but  there  are  coins  of  his  extaoL 
— 6.  Maeius  Celsos.  Vid.  Celsos.— 7.  MiU* 
«•  MAxtavs,  a  Roman  hiatorian,  who  ii  repeal. 

{  edly  cited  by  the  Augustan  historians  n* 
probably  flourished  under  Alexander  Scvenu, 
and  appeare  to  luiTe  written  the  biographies  of 
the  Roman  emperors,  beginning  with  Trajan 

I  and  ending,  with  Elagabalus. — 8.  Masic*  Mkb- 

'  CATOR,  an  eedesfastieal  writer,  distingaisbed  « 
a  zealous  antaconi.st  of  the  P('lat:tans  nml  She 
iS'estorians.  He  appears  to  have  comoienced 
his  literary  career  during  the  pontificate  of  Zo8t> 
mus,  A.D.  418,  at  Rome,  and  he  afterward  re- 
paired to  Constantinople.  Mercator  seems  on- 
doubtediy  to  have  been  a  layman,  but  we  tre 
ignorant  of  eveiy  oircumstance  connected  with 
his  origin  and  personal  history.  The  works  of 
Mercator  refer  exclusively  to  the  Peiagian  and 
Nestorian  henaies,  and  consist,  for  the  nioit 
part,  of  passages  extracted  and  translated  from 
the  chief  Greek  authorities.  The  best  cduioa 
is  by  Baluse,  Pfer.,  1684. 

Marmarica  (f]  ^iapfiapiK^  :  Manuap'^ai:  now 
eattern  purt  of  Tripoli  and  norlhwiiUrn  fart  of 
Egypt),  a  diatriel  of  Northern  Afiriea,  betm 
Cyrenaica  and  Egypt,  but  by  some  andeat  ge> 
ograpbers  reckoned  as  a  part  of  CyrenBiea,inid 
by  others  as  a  part  of  Kgypt ;  while  othew, 
arjnin,  call  only  the  western  part  of  it,  from  the 
borders  of  Cyrenaica  to  the  Catabathmus  Ma^ 
nus,  by  the  name  of  Marroariea,  and  the  eait* 
ern  part,  from  the  Catabathmus  .Magnus  to  the 
Sinus  Plintbinetes,  Libyas  Nomos.  Inlaod  it 
extended  as  far  as  the  Oasis  of  Anmon.  It 
was,  for  the  most  part,  a  sandy  desert,  inter- 
sected with  low  ranges  of  hills.  Its  iobabit* 
ants  were  called  by  the  general  name  of  Mw* 
maridav  Their  chief  trmes  were  the 
rnaehida'  and  Giligammap  on  the  coast,  and  lU 
IS'asamones  and  Aug  lie  in  the  interior. 
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RfAKHASlkrM  (Uofiiiiipunf:  Uof^ftipuK'.  now 

Marmari),  ■  plac«>  on  thp  sonthwrstpm  coast 
of  EutKMt  with  a  temple  of  Apollo  Marmarias, 
■ad  eeM>rated  marble  qnarriee,  whieh  belonged 

to  Carysttis. 

MaKO,  VlKCIt.lL'S.      Vld.  VlRGILIUfl. 

MarobodOus,  the  Latinized  form  of  the  Ger- 
man Mardod,  king  uf  the  Marromanni,  was  a 
Sucvian  by  birth,  and  was  born  about  B.C.  18. 
He  was  sent  in  his  boyhood  with  oihor  host- 
ages to  Rome,  where  he  attracted  the  notice 
o?  Aagustos,  and  received  a  liberal  education. 
AAer  his  return  to  his  native  country  ho  suc- 
ceeded in  establishinfT  a  powerful  kingdom  in 
central  Germany,  along  the  northern  bank  of 
the  Danube,  from  Rp<it  nsborg  nearly  to  the  bor- 
ders of  Hunfary,  and  which  stretched  far  into 
tiie  hiterior.  His  power  excited  the  jealousy 
of  Aufp'stiis,  wlio  liad  (Ictpniiiiicd  lo  •..-nd  a  for- 
midable army  to  mvade  his  dominions ;  but  the 
rerolt  of  the  Pannoniaos  and  Dahnattana  (A  D. 
6)  prevented  the  emperor  from  carrying  his  de- 
sign into  effect.  Maroboduus  eventually  be- 
enme  an  object  of  anapicion  to  the  other  Ger- 
man tribes,  and  was  at  length  px[»rllrd  from 
bis  dominions  by  Catualda,  a  chief  of  the  Go- 
thones.  abent  A.D.  19.  He  took  fefiij|e  fn  Italy, 
where  Tiberius  allowed  him  to  remain,  and  he 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  at  Ravenna. 
He  died  ia  85,  at  the  age  of  fifty-three  yeara. 

Maro!»  (Mapuv).  1.  .Son  of  Evanthcs,  and 
grandson  of  Bacchus  (Dionysus)  and  Ariadne, 
priest  of  Apollo  at  Maronea  in  Thrace.  He  was 
the  hero  of  sweet  wine,  and  is  mentioned 
•mon?  the  companions  of  Bacchus  (Dionysus). 

ra.  One  of  the  brave  Spartan  band  who  foof^t 
ana  fen  with  Lconidas  at  Thermopylae.] 

MAaowEA  (Mapoi  tm  :  MapuveiTt}(  :  now  Ma- 
ngua),  a  town  on  the  southern  coast  of  Thrace, 
Mtoated  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Lake  Js- 
nails  and  on  the  River  Sthenas,  more  anciently 
enlled  Ortagurea.  It  belonged  originally  to  the 
Cicones,  but  afterward  received  colonists  from 
Chios.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  excellent  wine, 
which  even  Homer  mentions. 

Mari'kssa  (MnpTTTjaaa),  daughter  of  Evenoa 
and  .\lcippe.    For  details,  rid.  Idas. 

.M ARPES8A  (Mapmytrffa),  a  mountain  in  Paros, 
from  w^hich  the  celebrated  Parian  marble  was 
obtained.  Hence  Virgil  (.E«.,  vi.,  471)  speaks 
of  Marpisia  eautea. 

[Marpbssus  (Mopirj;ff<TOf),  a  city  of  Troas,  be- 
longing to  the  territory  of  Lampsacus,  the  na- 
tive city  of  one  of  the  Sibyls  ] 

Mabrocini,  a  brave  and  warlike  people  in 
Italy  of  the  Sabellian  race,  occupying  a  narrow 
slip  of  country  alonij  the  ri;:lit  bank  of  the  River 
Atemoa,  and  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Ves- 
tini,  on  the  weet  bf  the  PeHgni  and  Marai,  on 
the  south  by  the  Frentani,  and  on  the  east  by 
the  Adriatic  Sea.  Their  chief  town  was  Tbatb, 
and  at  the  month  of  the  Atemns  they  poeaeea- 
ed,  in  common  with  the  Vestini.  the  sca-port 
ATBBifUM.  Along  with  the  Marsi,  Peligni,  and 
the  ether  Sabdiian  tribea,  they  foaght  against 
Rome  ;  and,  together  with  tin  ni,  they  submit- 
ted to  the  Romans  in  B.C.  304,  and  concluded 
•  peaee  with  the  republie- 

IliBBOvIi'M  or  MAi'.rvir'M     1.  (Now  Ben- 
§ttUo)t  the  chief  town  uf  the  Marsi  (who  are 
HMtelbn  oalled  gau  Mtntm,  Viif .» Mn.,  rii., 
31 


750),  situated  on  tho  eastern  bank  of  the  Laht 

Fucinus,  and  «>n  the  road  between  Corfinium 
and  Alba  Fucenlia — 2.  (Now  Morro),  an  an- 
cient town  of  the  Aborigines  in  the  country  of 
tho  Sabine.s.  not  to  be  ooofounded  with  the  Mar* 
.sic  Marruvium. 

M  AK.x,  an  ancient  Roman  god,  wllOWaaatan 
early  period  identified  by  the  Romans  with  the 
Greek  Ares,  or  the  god  delighting  in  bloody 
war.  Vid.  Abk«.  The  name  of  the  god  in  Die 
Sabino  and  Oscan  was  Mamers ;  and  Mars  it- 
self is  a  contraction  of  Mavers  or  Mavors.  Next 
to  Jupiter,  Mars  enjoyed  the  highest  Imnors  at 
Rome.  He  is  frequently  designated  as  Father 
Mars,  whence  the  forms  Marspiter  and  Maspiter, 
analogous  to  Jupiter.  Jupiter,  Mars,  and  l^ui- 
rinus  were  the  three  tutelary  divinities  of  Rome, 
to  each  of  whom  King  Noma  appointed  a  fla- 
mm.  He  was  worshipped  at  I'  lnie  the  god 
of  war,  and  war  itself  was  frequently  designat- 
ed by  the  name  of  Mara.  Hie  priests,  the  Salii, 
danced  in  full  armor,  and  the  place  dedicated 
to  warlike  exercises  was  called  after  his  name 
( c,i  mpH9  Marthu).  But.  being  the  fhtber  of  the 
Romans,  Mars  was  also  the  protector  of  the 
most  honorable  pursuit,  t.  e.,  agriculture ;  and 
under  tlie  name  of  Silvanos,  he  waa  worship 
ped  as  the  guardian  of  cattle.  Mars  was  also 
identified  with  Quirinus,  who  was  the  deity 
watehing  over  the  Roman  eitiaene  in  their  oivfl 
eapacity  as  Quirites.  Thus  Mar.s  appears  un- 
der three  aspects.  As  the  warlike  god,  he  was 
called  Ontdhu* ;  as  the  rustic  god,  be  was  call* 
ed  Sihanus;  while,  in  his  relation  lo  the  state, 
he  bore  the  name  of  Quirinvt.  His  wife  was 
called  Nerta  or  .Vm«iie,  the  feminine  of  i\cro, 
which  in  tneSahine  language  signified  "strong  " 
The  wolf  and  the  wood|jecker  {ptcujt)  were  sa- 
cred to  Mars.  Numerous  temples  were  dedicat- 
ed t(i  him  at  Rome,  the  most  important  of  which 
wa.s  that  outside  the  Porta  Capcna,  on  the  Ap- 
pian  road,  and  that  of  Mars  Ultor,  which  wai 
built  by  Augustus  in  the  forum. 

[MAiisAnt,  a  people  in  Gallia  Bclgica,  on  one 
of  the  islands  formed  by  tho  Rhine,  which  first 
became  known  to  the  Romans  through  the  war 
with  Civilis.] 

Marsi.  1.  A  brave  and  warlike  people  of  the 
Sabellian  race,  dwelt  in  the  centre  of  Italy,  in 
the  high  land  earroanded  by  the  moontains  of 
the  .\pennines,  in  which  the  Lake  Fucinus  is 
situated.  Along  with  their  neighbors  the  Pe- 
ligni, MarmeinC  dtc,  they  con^uded  a  peaee 
with  Rome,  D  C  304  Their  bravery  was  pro- , 
verbial ;  and  they  were  the  prime  movers  ol 
the  celebrated  war  waged  against  Rome  by  the 
Socii  or  Italian  allies  in  order  to  obtain  tho  Ro- 
man franchise,  and  which  is  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Maraie  or  Social  war.  Their  chief  town 
was  Marrcvii  m  The  Marsi  appear  to  have 
been  acquainted  with  the  medicinal  propertiea 
of  aereral  of  the  plants  growing  upon  their 
mountains,  and  to  have  employed  them  as  rem- 
edies against  the  bites  of  serpents,  and  in  other 
eaaea.  Hence  they  were  regarded  as  magi- 
cians, and  were  said  to  be  descended  from  a 
son  of  Circe.  Others,  again,  derived  iheir  ori- 
gin from  the  Phrygian  Marsyaa  aimply  on  ac- 
count of  the  re?pinblance  of  the  name — 2.  A 
people  in  Germany,  appear  to  have  dwell  orig 
tUOy  on  botb  baaka  of  the  £ms.  and  to 
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fcren  only  a  tribe  of  the  Chcriisdi,  allhouph  Tac- 
Uus  makes  them  one  of  the  most  ancient  tribes 
in  Germany.  They  joined  the  Cherusci  in  the 
war  against  the  Romans,  which  terminated  in 
the  defeat  of  Varus,  but  they  were  subsequently 
driven  fnto  the  interior  of  the  country  by  Ger- 
maniciis. 

MiBuoift,  a  people  in  the  southeast  of  Ger- 
many,  of  Suevio  extraction. 

Makscs,  Di»Mi Til  h,  a  Roman  poet  of  tho  Au- 
gustan age.  He  wrote  poems  of  various  kinds, 
but  his  epigrams  were  the  most  celebrated  of 
his  productions.  Hence  he  is  frequently  men- 
tioned by  Martial,  who  speaks  of  him  m  terms 
of  the  highest  admiration.  He  wrote  a  beauti- 
ful epitaph  on  Tibollna,  vdiicfa  baa  come  down 
to  us. 

Marsyas  (^yiapavof).  1.  A  mylholuyi<'al  per- 
sonage, connected' with  the  earliest  period  of 
Greeli  music.  He  is  variously  calleil  the  son 
of  Hyagnis,  or  of  (Eagrus,  or  of  Olympus. 
Some  make  him  a  satyr,  others  a  peasant.  AH 
apreo  in  j)hrin2;  him  in  Phry^ia  The  follow- 
ing is  the  outline  of  his  story  :  Minerva  (Athena) 
having,  while  playing  the  flute,  seen  the  reflec- 
tion nf  herself  in  water,  and  observed  the  dis- 
tortion of  her  features,  threw  away  the  instru- 
ment in  disgust.  It  was  picked  up  by  Marsyas, 
who  no  sooner  began  to  blow  through  it,  than 
the  flute,  having  once  been  inspired  by  the 
breath  of  a  goddess,  emitted  of  its  own  accord 
the  most  beautiful  strains.  Elated  by  his  suc- 
cess. Marsyas  was  rash  enough  to  challenge 
ApoUo  to  a  musical  contest,  the  conditions  of 
which  were  that  the  victor  should  do  what  he 
pleased  with  the  vanquished.  The  Muses,  or, 
according  to  others,  the  Nyssans,  *were  the 
umpires.  ApoUo  played  upon  the  cithara,  and 
Mar.syas  upon  the  flute  ;  and  it  was  not  till  the 
furuior  added  las  voice  to  the  music  of  his  lyre 
that  the  contest  was  decided  in  hia  fiiTor.  As 
a  just  punishment  for  the  prcsiimption  of  Mar- 
syas, ApoUo  bound  him  to  a  tree,  and  flayed 
him  alive.  Hia  blood  was  the  source  of  the 
River  Marsyas,  and  Apollo  hung  up  his  .skin  in 
the  cave  out  of  which  that  river  flows.  His 
flutes  (for,  according  to  some,  the  inttmment 
on  which  he  played  was  the  double  fliitn)  wore 
carried  by  the  River  Marsyas  into  the  Msean- 
der,  and  again  emerging  in  the  Aeopus,  were 
thrown  on  land  by  it  in  tlic  Sicyonian  territory, 
and  were  dedicated  to  ApoUo  in  bis  temple  at 
Sieyon.  The  ftble  evidently  refera  to  die  strug- 
gle between  the  citharcedic  and  auloedic  styles 
of  music,  of  which  the  former  was  connected 
with  the  worship  of  ApoUo  among  the  Dorians, 
and  the  latter  with  the  orgiastic  rites  of  Cybele 
in  Phrygia.  In  the  fora  of  ancient  cities  there 
was  frequently  placed  a  statue  of  Marsyas, 
which  was  probably  intended  to  hold  forth  an 
example  of  the  severe  punishment  of  arrogant 
presumption.  Tho  statue  of  Marsyas  in  the 
Ibram  of  Rome  is  well  known  by  the  allusions 
of  Horace  (Sat.,  i.,  6,  120),  Juvenal  (ix  ,  1,2), 
and  Martial  (ii.,  64,  7). — 3.  A  Greek  historian, 
was  the  son  of  Peiriander,  a  native  of  Pella  in 
Macedof.ia,  a  contemporary  of  Alexander,  with 
whom  he  is  said  to  have  been  educated.  His 
principal  work  was  a  histoiy  of  Maeedonia,  in 
ten  books,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  wars 
of  Alexander.   He  also  wrote  other  *vorks,  the 


titles  of  which  are  given  by  Suidas  — 3  Of 
Philippi,  commonly  called  the  younger,  to  dis' 
tinguish  him  from  the  preceding,  was  also  a 
Greek  historian  The  period  at  which  he  fluur- 
ished  is  uncertain :  the  earliest  writers  by  whuoi 
he  ia  eited  are  Pliny  and  Athenaos. 

Marsyas  (Map'Trcf).  1.  .\  small  and  npij 
river  of  Phrygia,  a  tributary  of  the  Mcaod^ 
took  Its  rise,  aoeording  toXenophon,  in  the  pil> 
ace  of  the  Persian  kings  at  Cela-na?,  heneaih  iht 
Acropolis,  and  fell  into  the  Meander  oulauie  U 
the  city.  Pliny,  however,  states  that  its  soom 
was  in  the  valley  called  Aulocrone,  about  les 
miles  from  Apamea  Cibotus  C^hich  city  waam 
or  nesr  the  site  of  Celcnae),  and  that  after  t 
subterraneous  course  it  first  came  out  to  ligjlt 
at  Apamea.  Colonel  Leake  reconciles  these 
statements  by  the  natural  explanation  that 
place  where  the  river  first  broke  forth  from  ito 
subterraneous  course  was  regarded  as  its  inie 
origin.  Tradition  ascribed  its  name  to  the  fa. 
ble  of  Marsyas. — 2.  (Now  CAinsr-Ciu),  a con- 
siilera!)lc  river  of  Caria,  having  its  source  in  thf 
district  called  Idrias,  flowing  northwest  and 
north  through  the  middle  of  Caria.  past  Sus* 
tonicea  and  Alabnnda.and  falling  into  the  south- 
ern side  of  the  Maeander  nearly  opposite  to 
TraOes.— 8.  In  Syria,  a  small  tnbnlaiy  of  flie 
Orontes,  into  which  it  falls  on  the  eastern  side, 
near  Apamea. — 4.  A  name  given  to  the  eiuo- 
sive  plain  in  Syria  through  wludi  the  tipper 
course  of  the  Orontes  flows,  lying  between  the 
ranges  of  Casius  and  Lebanon,  sod  readiiig 
from  Apamea  on  the  north  toLaMloeaadIJ» 
num  on  the  south. 

Martialis.  1.  M.  ValkrIcs,  the  epigram- 
matic poet,  was  born  at  BilbUis  in  Spaia  in  the 
third  year  of  Claudius,  A.D.  41.  1^  osms  Is 
Rome  in  tho  thirteenth  year  of  Nero.  66;  mi 
alter  residing  in  the  metropolis  thirty-five  yem, 
he  returned  to  the  place  of  his  birth  io  the  third 
year  of  Trajnn,  100.  He  lived  there  for  upwanl 
of  three  years  ut  least,  on  the  property  ol  bis 
wife,  a  lady  named  Mare^la,  whom  he  seems 
to  have  married  after  hia  return  to  Biibilis  His 
death  can  not  have  taken  place  before  104.  Hu 
flime  was  extended,  and  his  books  mtntmt^ 
soupht  for,  not  only  in  tlic  city,  hut  almoin  G?.'il, 
Germany,  and  Britain ;  he  secured  the  patron- 
age of  the  emperors  Titus  and  Domitian,  oh. 
taincd  hy  liis  inniioncc  the  freedom  of  the  state 
lor  several  of  his  friends,  and  received  fur  bun 
self,  although  apparently  without  ftmily.  the 
privileges  accorded  to  those  who  were  the  fa- 
thers of  three  children  (jut  trium  /t^orttm).  to- 
gether with  the  rank  of  tribuous  and  the  righti 
of  the  equestrian  Older.  His  eircumstaQces  ap- 
pear to  have  beon  easy  during  his  residence  al 
Home,  fur  lie  had  a  mansion  in  the  city  whose 
situation  he  describes,  and  a  suburban  villa  near 
Nomcnlum,  to  which  he  frequently  alludes  with 
pride.  The  extant  works  of  Martial  coosist  of 
a  colleetion  of  abort  poems,  all  indnded  usdei 
the  general  appellation  Epifjrammaia,  upwarJ 
of  fifteen  hundred  in  number,  divided  laiu  four- 
teen bo<^  Hiose  wUeih  form  the  two  lal 
books,  usually  distinguished  ro.';|)ectivcly  n.*  Xt 
nia  and  ApophortUit  amounting  to  three  buoil- 
red  and  tny,  consist  of  distiehs,  desoriplive  d 
a  vast  variety  of  small  objerts.  chiefly  arlidfS 
of  food  or  clothing,  such  as  were  usuaMy 
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••presents  among  friends  daring  the  Satarna- 
lit,  nod  on  otli>  r  fosiive  occasions.  In  addition 
to  the  above,  nearly  all  the  printed  copies  ia- 
dode  thiitjr«tliree  epigrams,  formiBg  a  book 
apart  trom  the  rest,  which  has  been  commonly 
known  as  Ltbcr  dc  Speclacults,  because  the  con- 
tents relate  to  the  shows  exhibited  by  Titus 
ind  Domitian,  but  then;  is  no  ancient  authority 
for  the  title.  The  diOerent  books  were  collect- 
ed nod  pablMied  by  the  aothor,  sometimes  sin- 
riy  and  sometimes  several  at  one  time.  The 
LtUr  dc  Upectacults  and  the  first  nine  books  of 
the  regalar  series  involve  a  great  nnmber  of 
historical  allusions,  extending  from  the  ganu  s 
of  Titus  (80)  down  to  the  return  of  Domiiian 
fhxn  the  Sarmatian  expedition  in  January,  94. 
All  these  books  were  composed  at  Rome  ex- 
cept the  third,  which  was  written  during  a  tour 
ia  Gallia  Tugata.  The  tenth  book  was  publish- 
ed twice  :  the  first  edition  was  given  hastily  to 
the  world ;  the  second,  tliat  which  we  now  read 
(x.,2),  celebrates  the  arrival  ot  Trajan  at  Hume, 
after  his  accession  to  the  throne  (99).  The  elev- 
eath  book  seems  to  have  been  published  at 
Home  early  in  lUO,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year 
be  retamad  to  Bilbilis.  After  keeping  silence 
for  three  years  (xii  .'procem.),  the  twdfih  book 
was  dispatched  from  liilbilis  to  Rome  (xii.,  3, 
IS),  and  must  therefore  be  assigned  to  104. 
Books  xiii.  and  xiv.,  Xrnia  and  Apophorela, 
were  written  chiefly  under  Domitian,  although 
tha  oompoaitioQ  may  have  been  ^iread  over 
the  holidays  of  many  years.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  word  Epigram^  which  originally  denoted 
simply  an  inscription,  was,  in  process  of  time, 
a{^ied  to  any  brief  metrical  ofTusion,  w^hat- 
ever  the  subject  might  be,  or  whatever  the 
fefm  under  whidi  it  was  presented.  Martial, 
however,  first  placed  the  epigram  upon  the  nar- 
row basis  which  it  now  occupies,  and  from  his 
time  the  term  has  been  in  a  great  measure  re- 
stricted to  denote  a  short  poem,  in  whieh  all 
the  thoughts  and  expressions  converge  to  one 
sbarp  pomt,  which  forms  the  termination  of  the 
piece.  Martiars  epigrama  are  distinguished  by 
sin:j'ilar  fertility  of  imagination,  prodigious  flow 
of  Wit,  and  delicate  felicity  of  language  ;  and 
from  DO  sooroe  do  we  derive  more  oopious  in- 
formation on  the  national  customs  and  social 
habits  of  the  Romans  during  the  first  century 
«C  the  empire.  Bat,  however  ranch  we  may 
admire  the  genius  of  the  author,  wc  feel  no  re- 
ipect  for  the  character  of  the  man.  The  servU- 
tff  of  adidatioii  with  whi«>h  he  loads  Domitian, 
proves  that  he  was  a  courtier  of  the  lowest 
class  i  and  his  works  are  defiled  by  the  most 
estd-blooded  filth,  too  clearly  denoting  habitual 
impurity  ofthouglit,  combined  with  habitual  im- 
purity of  expression.  The  best  edition  is  by 
Khneidewinn,  Cirem.,  1812  —2.  Garoiuus,  a 
Jtoman  historian,  and  a  contemporary  of  Alex- 
ander Severus,  who  is  cited  by  Vopiscus.  There 
ts  extant  a  short  fragment  on  veterinary  uur- 
fsnr  beanng  the  name  of  Gargilios  Martialis  ; 
ana  Angelo  Mai  discovered  on  a  palimpsest  in 
the  royal  library  at  Naples  part  of  a  work  De 
■  also  ascribed  to  Gargilius  Martialis; 

but  whether  Gargilius  Martialis  the  Iiorlieul- 
torist,  and  Q^ilUis  Martialis  the  veterinarian, 
are  aOy  o#  mifUn  of  them,  the  same,  or  aU  dif- 
Jhieot^pifaooiteai  eao  not  be  determined. 


MA8DIISSA. 

[MAvnANira.    Fid.  Makcianub.] 

Maktimanus,  was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of 
Ceesar  by  Licinius  when  he  was  making  prep* 
arations  fox  the  last  struggle  against  Conatao* 
tine.  After  the  defeat  of  Licinius,  Martiniamia 
was  put  to  death  by  Coostantine,  A.D.  323. 

MabtIos  Oampos.    YU.  Oampvs  Maktivs. 

M  vHTYRopoLis  (Maprvpo7ro?.tf :  now  Meia  Far- 
ckin),  a  city  of  Sophene,  in  Armenia  Major,  on 
the  River  Nymphus,  a  tribntavy  of  the  Tigris ; 
under  Justinian,  a  strong  fortress,  aod  the  ree- 
idence  of  the  first  Dux  Armenie. 

Maivllos,  O.  Snoltrs,  tribune  of  the  plebs 
B f  11,  removed,  in  conjunction  with  his  col- 
league  L.  Cssetius  Flavus,  the  diadem  which 
had  been  placed  upon  the  statue  of  C.  Julius 
Caesar,  and  attempted  to  bring  to  trial  tlie  per- 
sons  who  had  saluted  the  dictator  as  king.  Ctr. 
sar,  in  consequence,  deprived  him  of  the  tnb  i- 
nate,  and  expelled  him  from  the  senate. 

[Maris  (now  Marosch),  mentioned  by  Tac 
itus  as  a  tributary  of  the  Danube  on  the  north, 
probably  the  same  as  the  Mabisits.] 

Maruvium.    Vld.  Marrovium. 

[Masada  (Maaada),  a  fortress  on  the  shore  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  built  by  Jonathan  Maccabsos, 
and  afterward  greatly  strengthened  by  Herod, 
as  a  place  of  refuge  for  himsel£  It  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romtme  after  the  o^itore  of  Jen- 
saiem,  the  garrison  haviag  devoted  themeelvea 
to  self-destruction.] 

Maboas  (Mdffiraf,  Mooxdc:  DOW  Waiif^Se' 
la),  an  nasicrn  tributary  of  the  Euphrates  in 
Mesopotamia,  mentioned  only  by  Xenophon  (An- 
ab.,\.,  6),  who  deseribea  it  as  eorroonding  the 
eity  of  Corsote,  and  as  being  thirty-five  para- 
sangs  from  the  Chaboras.  It  appears  to  be  the 
same  river  as  the  Saoooras  of  Ptolemy. 

Masks  (Mucr;/^  :  Maa^Tio^),  a  town  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Argoiia,  the  harbor  of  Her- 
mione. 

Masinissa  {Maooavaaoij^),  king  of  the  Nu- 
midians,  was  the  son  of  Gala,  king  of  the  Mas- 
sylians,  the  easternmost  of  the  two  great  tribes 
into  which  the  Nnmidians  wore  at  that  time  di* 
vidcd ;  but  ho  was  brought  up  at  Carthage, 
where  he  appears  to  have  received  an  educa- 
tion superior  to  that  usual  among  bia  ooontry* 
msn.  In  B.C.  213  the  Carthaginians  persuaded 
Gala  to  declare  war  against  Syphax,  king  of 
the  neighboring  trit>e  of  the  MassMylians,  who 
had  lately  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Rome. 
Masioissa  was  appointed  by  bis  father  to  com- 
mand the  invading  force,  with  whieh  he  attaolt* 
ed  and  totally  defeated  Syphax.  In  the  next 
year  (212)  Masioissa  crossed  over  into  Spain, 
and  supported  the  Oarthapnian  genends  Uiere 
with  a  large  body  of  Numidian  horse.  He 
fought  on  the  side  of  the  Carthaginians  foi 
some  years ;  but  after  their  great  defeat  by 
Scipio  in  206,  he  secretly  promised  the  latter  to 
support  the  Romans  as  soon  as  they  should 
send  an  army  into  Africa.  In  his  desertion  ol 
the  Carthaginians  he  is  said  to  have  been  also 
actuated  liy  resentment  against  Hasdrubal,  who 
had  previously  betrothed  to  him  his  beautiful 
daughter  Sophonisba,  but  violated  his  engage* 
ment  in  order  to  bestow  tier  hand  upon  Syphax. 
During  the  absence  of  Masinissa  in  Spain  his 
father  Gala  had  died,  and  the  throne  had  beea 
aeiaed  by  a  usuiper;  but  Ifaainissa.  on  Itie  n- 
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mni,  Mon  expeHed  the  usurper  and  obtained  I 

possession  of  the  kingdom.  He  was  now  at- 
tacked by  Syphax  and  the  Carthaginians,  who 
were  anxious  to  crush  him  before  he  ooald  re- 
cpjve  assistance  from  Rome.  He  was  repeat- 
edly defeated  by  Syphax  and  bis  generals,  and 
with  diflleolty  eeeaped  Ailing  into  the  hands  of 
his  *»nernic8.  But  the  arrival  of  Scipio  in  Af- 
rica (204)  soon  changed  the  posture  of  affairs. 
He  instantly  joined  the  Roman  general,  and  ren* 
dercd  the  most  important  services  to  him  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  war.  He  to<^k  a  proni' 
inent  part  in  the  defbat  of  the  eombined  forces 
of  Syphax  and  Hasdrubal,  and,  in  conjunction 
with  Lxlius,  he  reduced  Cirta,  the  capital  of 
Syphax.  Among  the  captives  that  fell  into 
their  hands  on  this  occasion  was  Sophonisba, 
the  wife  of  Syphax,  and  the  same  who  had  been 
formerly  promised  in  marriage  to  Masinissa 
himself.  The  story  of  his  hasty  marriage  with 
her.  and  its  tragical  termination,  is  related  else- 
where. Vul.  SoPHONisuA.  In  the  decisive  bat- 
tle of  Zama  (202).  Masinissa  commanded  the 
cavalry  of  the  right  wing,  and  contributed  in  no 
'aimUl  degree  to  the  successful  result  of  the  day. 
On  the  conclusion  of  the  6nal  peace  between 
Rome  and  Carthage,  ho  was  rewarded  with  the 
ereater  part  of  the  territories  which  had  bc> 
longed  to  Syphax,  in  addition  to  his  hereditary 
dotnininns.  For  the  next  fifty  years  Masinissa 
reigned  in  peace,  though  constantly  making  ag- 
gieasions  upon  the  Carthaginian  territory.  At 
length,  in  150,  he  declared  open  war  again.st  Car- 
tilage, and  these  hostilities  led  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  third  Punic  war.  Masinissa  died  in  the 
second  year  of  the  war,  148.  On  hi.s  death-bed 
he  had  sent  for  Scipio  Africanus  the  younger, 
at  that  time  serving  in  Africa  as  a  military  trib- 
une, but  he  expired  before  his  arrival,  leaving 
it  to  the  young  officer  to  settle  the  affairs  of  his 
kingdom.  He  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  nine- 
ty, having  retained  in  an  extraordinary  degree 
his  bodily  strength  and  activity  to  ttie  last,  so 
that  in  the  war  against  the  Carthaginians,  only 
two  years  before,  he  not  only  commanded  his 
army  in  person,  but  was  able  to  go  through  all 
his  military  exercises  with  the  agility  and  vig- 
or of  a  young  man.  His  character  has  been  ex- 
tolled by  the  Roman  writers  far  beyond  his  true 
merits.  He  possessed,  indeed,  unconquerable 
energy  and  fortitude ;  but  he  waa  ftithless  to 
the  Carthaginians  as  soon  as  fortune  began  to 
turn  against  them;  and  though  he  aderward 
oontinned  steady  to  the  cause  of  the  Romans, 
it  was  because  he  found  it  uniformly  his  inter- 
est to  do  so.  He  was  the  father  of  a  very  nu- 
merous ftmily;  but  it  appears  that  three  only 
of  his  Iciritimate  sons  survived  him,  Micipsa, 
Mastanabal,  and  Gulussa.  Between  these  three 
the  kingdom  was  portioned  out  by  Scipio,  ac- 
cording to  the  dying  directions  of  the  old  king. 

[Mabistes  (Maaiarij^),  son  of  Darius  and 
Atossa,  accompanied  his  brother  Xerxes  in  his 
expedition  against  Greece.] 

[Masistius  (MaaloTio^),  commander  of  the 
cavalry  in  the  army  of  Xerxes  in  the  invasion 
of  OiMoe,  distinguished  for  bin  bravery  and 
commanding  appearance ;  he  was  slain  in  a 
skirmish  before  the  battle  of  PlatKae  :  the 
Greeks,  says  Herodotus  (is.,  90),  o^led  Uai 
Maciatius  (Ma^^mor).] 
484 


MasTvs  Moms  (rd  Uaotov  jpof :  now  Karaj^ 

Diii^-h),  a  mountain  chain  in  the  north  of  Meso- 
potamia, between  the  upper  course  of  the  Ti- 
gris and  the  Euphrates,  running  from  the  isak 
chain  of  the  Taunis  southeast  along  the  bonier 
of  Mygdonia. 

Maso,  C.  PArfsios,  consul  B.C.  8Sl,caniel 
on  war  against  the  Corsicans,  whom  he  sub. 
dued ;  and  from  the  booty  obtained  id  this  wai, 
he  dedicated  a  temple  to  Pons.  Maso  via  thi 
maternal  grandfather  of  Scipio  AfricaDiia  111 
younger,  ^  daughter  Papiria  marrying  /Eaii 
lus  Paulus. 

[Masi'ii  (M<mT<oi),  mentioned  by  Heroilotni 
as  one  of  the  ntost  distinguished  races  of  the 
Persian  nation.] 

M.\ss.i,  D.ebTits  or  BcBius,  was  accused  by 
Pliny  the  younger  and  Herenoius  Senecio  of 
plundering  the  province  of  Bstica,  of  which  he 
had  been  governor,  A.D.  93.  He  was  coDdecnn- 
cd,  but  escaped  punishment  by  the  favor  of  Do- 
mitian  ;  and  from  tins  time  he  became  one  of 
the  infonners  and  favorites  of  the  tyrant. 

[Massa  (Miiffoa)  or  Masasat  (Ma^acr  lr)  1  A 
river  on  the  west  coast  of  Libya  Interior,  north, 
ward  of  the  stream  Daradu^. — 2.  M.  Veteb.«». 
SIS,  a  city  of  Etruria,  northeast  of  Populonium 
and  northwest  of  Kusellze,  perhaps  the  modem 

M.issjBsf LI  or  "11    Fid.  MiuasTiKU,  Ni* 

MAasXoA  (to  Mdffwya),  the  capital  cityofthe 

Indian  people  Assacevi. 

Massaobta  (Moffaay^roi),  awild  and  warlike 
people  of  Central  Asia,  in  Scytfaia  intra  InniiB, 
north  of  the  Jaxartes  (the  Araxes  of  IlrrouQ 
tus)  and  the  Sea  of  Aral,  and  on  the  peninsu- 
la between  thia  lake  and  the  Caspian.  Their 
country  corresponds  to  that  of  the  Kirghiz  Tar- 
tart  in  the  north  of  Independent  Tarfary.  Some 
of  the  ancient  geographers  give  them  a  greater 
extent  toward  the  southeast,  and  Herodottis  ap- 
pears to  include  under  the  name  all  the  nomad 
tribes  of  Asia  east  of  the  Caspian.  They  ap 
pear  to  have  heen  of  the  Turkoman  race ;  their 
manners  and  customs  resembled  those  of  the 
Scythians  in  general ;  but  they  bad  some  pecu- 
liarities, such  as  the  killing  and  eatiag  oftbeir 
aged  people.  Their  chief  appearance  in  an- 
cient history  is  in  connection  with  the  expedi- 
tion undertaken  against  them  hy  Cyrus  the 
Great,  in  which  Cyroa  was  defeated  aadalaia 
Vid.  Cyros. 

[Massala,  a  city  of  the  Homeritc,  on  Ifce 
southern  coast  of  Arabia  Felix.] 

[Massauoticom  Ostium.    VuL  Rhooakq*.] 

MAssAin  (MemovoO,  a  people  ofladia  islia 
Gangcm.on  the  lower  coniae  of  the  Iodai,B6ir 
the  island  of  Pattalene. 

[MA98ico8,an  Etrurian  prince,  who  came  wfft 
one  thousand  men  from  Clusiura  and  Cosa  to 
the  aid  of  JSneaa  in  bis  war  with  Turous  ia 
Italy.] 

Massicos  Moms,  a  mountain  in  the  northwest 
of  Campania,  near  the  frontiers  of  Latium, 
ebrated  for  its  excellent  wine,  the  prodoce  Of 
the  vineyards  on  the  southern  slope  of  the 
mountain.  The  celebrated  Falernian  wine  cans 
from  the  eastern  side  of  this  mountain. 

MAtSlcfTVS  or  MaSSIC* TES  (Ma?<«l  fw)i 

of  the  prindpal  mountain  chaina  of  Lvm. 
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IIassIlIa  (SlaaaaXia  :  JAaaaaXtanff,  Massili- 
•nwt:  now  MarteillcM),  a  Greek  city  in  Gallia 
Narbonensis,  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean, 
in  the  country  of  the  Salyt-s.  It  was  situated 
on  a  proiuoototj,  whicti  was  connected  with 
the  main  land  hf  a  narrow  isthmus,  and  was 
w.i^Iied  on  three  sides  by  the  sea  Its  excel- 
lent harbor,  called  Lae^doti,  was  formed  by  a 
•mall  tnlot  of  the  sea,  aboat  half  a  mile  long  and 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad.  This  harbor  had  only 
a  aarrow  opening,  and  before  it  lay  an  ialand 
where  ships  had  good  amHiorage.  Maaidlia  was 
founded  by  the  Phoca-nins  of  Asia  Minor  aboul 
B.C.  and  soon  became  a  very  flouriabing 
eity.  It  extended  its  dominion  over  the  barba* 
reus  tribes  in  its  neighborhood,  and  planted  sev- 
eral colonies  on  the  coast  of  Gaul  and  Spain, 
■Qch  aa  Aimrous,  Niojia,  and  EMPoatoM.  Ito 
naval  power  and  commercial  (greatness  soon 
excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Uartbafimians,  who 
made  war  upon  the  city,  but  the  Suisailians  not 
only  maintained  their  indopen<irnce,  but  defeat- 
ed the  Carthaginians  in  a  sea-fight.  At  an  early 
pcfiod  they  cultivated  the  friendship  of  the  Ro- 
mans, to  whom  they  always  continued  faithful 
allies.  Accordingly,  wtien  the  southeast  corner 
of  Gaul  was  made  a  Roman  province,  the  Ro. 
roans  allowed  Massilia  to  retain  its  independ- 
ence and  Its  own  constitution.  This  constitu- 
tioo  was  aristocratic.  The  city  was  governed 
by  a  senate  of  six  hundred  persons  called  Tiniu- 
chi.  From  these  were  selected  fiAecn  presi- 
dents, who  formed  a  sort  of  committee  for  car- 
rying on  the  ordinary  business  of  the  povern- 
raent,  and  three  of  these  were  intrusted  with 
the  executive  power.  Tho  inhabitants  retain- 
ed the  religious  rites  of  their  mother  country, 
and  they  cultivated  with  especial  reverence  the 
worship  of  the  Ephcsian  Artemis  or  Diana. 
Massilia  was  for  many  centuries  one  of  the 
moat  important  commercial  cities  in  the  an- 
cient world.  In  the  civil  war  between  Cesar 
and  Pompey  (B.C.  49)  it  espoused  tho  cause  of 
Ibe  latter,  hot  after  a  protracted  siege,  in  which 
it  lost  its  fleet,  it  was  obliged  to  submit  to  Cae- 
sar. From  the  effects  of  this  blow  it  nc  ver  fully 
reeorered.  Its  inhabitants  had  long  paid  atten- 
tion to  literature  and  pliilosophy  ;  and  under 
the  early  emperors  it  became  one  of  the  chief 
•eata  of  teaming,  to  which  the  aons  of  many  fl- 
lustrious  Romans  resorted  to  complete  their 
studies.  Tlie  modern  MarteiUet  occupies  tho 
•ite  of  the  ancient  town,  but  contains  no  re- 
mains of  ancient  buildings 

Massiva.  1.  A  Numidian,  grandson  of  Gala, 
idngof  the  Maaaylians,  and  nephew  of  Masinis- 
63,  wliom  he  aecompanicd  into  Spain. — 2.  Son 
of  Gulussa,  and  grandson  of  Masimssa,  was  as- 
aansioated  at  Rome  by  order  of  Ju<:Lirtba  be- 
cause he  had  pat  in  hia  claim  to  the  lungdom  of 
Numidia. 

[MASsooaABA,  a  aoo  of  Masinissa,  kingof  Nn^ 
midia,  by  a  concubine.    VuL  Dasar.] 

MASsORica  Sabinos.    Vid.  Sabinvs. 

MASsf  LI  or  -ii.    Vid.  Maokbtania,  NtMnnA. 

Mastaitabai.  or  Manastabai^  the  youngest  of 
the  three  legitimate  sons  of  Masinissa,  between 
whom  the  kintjdom  of  Numidia  was  divided  by 
Scipio  after  the  death  of  the  aged  king  (B  C. 
.  148).  He  died  befma  Ua  brother  Micipsa,  and 
1*^  two  aooii  Jngoftha  and  Oauda. 


Mastadba  (rd  MAeravpa :  now  ruins  of  Mat- 
taura-Kalui)t  a  city  of  I^dia,  on  the  borders  of 
Caria,  near  Nysa. 

[Mastor  (M(iarwp).  1.  Father ofLycophroa 
of  Cytbera.— 2.  Father  of  the  diviner  Uali- 
therses,  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey.] 

MtsTRAMKLA,  a  towu  ou  the  southern  coast 
of  Gallia  Narbooensis,  east  of  the  Rhone,  and 
a  lake  of  the  same  name,  called  by  Mela  Atat- 
icorum  atagnum. 

MastOsIa.  1.  The  southwest  point  of  lbs 
Thracian  Chersonesus,  opposite  Sigeum.<^.  A 
mountain  of  l.ydia,  on  tte  aoaUiem  alope  of 
which  Smyrna  lay. 

Matbrwos.  CitbiatTos,  a  Roman  Thetorieiao 
and  tragic  poet,  one  of  the  speakers  in  thdiKs* 
logus  de  Oraiortiu*  ascribed  to  Tacitus. 

Matbbnds  Fiaatcos.    Vid.  Pibhicob. 

Matho  1.  One  of  the  leaders  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian mercenaries  in  their  war  against  Car- 
thage, after  the  conelnaion  of  the  first  Paolo 
war,  B  C  211.  He  was  eventually  taken  pris- 
oner  and  put  to  death. — 2.  A  pompous,  bluster- 
ing advocate,  ridiculed  by  Juvenal  and  Martial 

Matho,  PoMPofjirs  1  M'  ,  consul  D  C.  233, 
carried  on  war  against  the  Sardinians,  whom 
he  defeated.  In  S17  he  was  magiater  equitum, 
in  216  praetor,  and  in  21.5  proprietor  in  Cisal- 
pine Gaul. — 2.  M.,  brotticr  of  the  preceding, 
consul  231,  also  carried  on  war  against  the  Sar- 
dinians. Ho  was  likewi!»e  pra?tor  in  217.  He 
died  in  204. — 8.  M  .  probably  sun  of  No.  3,  cdile 
206,  and  pra;tor  204,  with  Sicily  as  his  province. 

MatiaNa  {Manavrj,  Mariapol,  -tfvv,  -iivoi,  He- 
rod.), the  southwesternmost  district  of  Media 
Atropatenc,  along  the  mountains  separatinj/ 
Media  from  Assyria,  which  were  also  called 
Matiant.  The  great  salt  lake  of  Spaura  (Marc 
Qvi/  /.tfivT] :  now  Lake  of  Umii)  was  in  this  dis- 
trict. Herodotus  also  mentions  a  people  on  the 
Halys  in  Asia  Minor  by  the  name  of  Matieni. 

^I^Ti^■t'!),  a  mountain  in  Aptili.i  ruiuun_'  out 
into  the  sea,  was  one  of  the  olTshoots  of  Mount 
Garganaa,  and  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Hor- 
ace in  conaeqoence  of  hia  being  a  native  of 
Apulia. 

Mati  BOO  (now  jrefon),  a  town  of  the  iBdui 

in  flallia  I.u^'diinensi.s,  on  flie  Arar,  and  on  the 
road  from  Lugdunum  to  Augustodunum. 

MatIus  CALviNA,  C,  a  Roman  eqaes,  snd  a 
friend  of  ("ti'^ar  and  Cicero.  After  Caesar's 
deatti  he  e.sj)uu$ed  the  side  of  Octavianus,  with 
whom  he  became  very  intimate.  (This  is  prob- 
ably the  same  C.  Matins  who  tran-slainl  the 
Iliad  into  Latin  verse,  and  wu.s  tiie  aulliur  of 
several  other  worka.  Matius  also  wrote  Mim- 
iambi,"  which  were  as  celebrated  as  hia  trans* 
lation  of  the  Iliad,  and  paid  great  attention  to 
economies  and  agriculture.  He  also  wrote  a 
work  on  the  whole  art  and  science  of  cookery, 
in  three  books,  entitled  respectively  Cocum,  C«- 
tanus,  Salmagariu*.  The  fragments  are  given 
by  Bothe,  Poet.  Seen.  Lat.  Vet.,  vol.  vl,  p.  36ft- 
368  :  and  by  Zeli,  Stuttgard,  1829.] 

Matron  (Marpoi/).  of  Pilana,  a  celebrated  wri- 
ter of  parodies  upon  Hoofer,  probably  lived  a 
little  before  the  time  of  Philip  of  Mscedon. 

Matr^na  (now  Marne),  a  river  in  Gaul,  which 
formed  the  boundary  between  Gallia  ^ufdunen- 
sis  and  Delgiea,  and  which  falls  into  the  8a- 
qoana  a  Uttla  aoath  of  Puia. 
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MattTaci,  a  people  in  Gennany,  who  dwelt  on  corresponded  to  the  later  district  of  Maoretanii 
the  eastern  baDk  of  the  Rhine,  between  the  i  Tingiiana,  and  to  the  modern  empire  of  ^(fa- 
Main  and  the  Labn,  and  were  a  branch  of  tii«  neeo,  except  that  the  latter  extends  fartki 


Chatii.  They  were  subdued  by  ilic  Romans, 
who,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  had  furtresbes 
sod  eilver  mines  fai  their  country.  After  the 
death  of  Nrro  they  revolted  against  the  Ro- 
mans, and  took  part  with  the  Chatti  and  other 
German  tribes  in  the  siege  of  Mognntiaeam. 


south  ;  the  ancient  boundary  on  the  ?outli  \raj 
the  Atlas.  The  Romans  first  became  acquaint- 
ed with  the  country  during  the  war  with  Jogv^ 
lha,  B.C.  106  :  of  their  relations  with  it  till  ii 
became  a  Roman  province,  about  33,  an  accoooi 
Is  given  under  Bocomrs.  During  this  period 
the  kingdom  of  Mauretania  had  been  increased 


From  this  time  they  disa[)pear  from  history 
and  their  country  was  subscoucntly  inhabited  i  by  the  addition  of  the  western  part  of  ^'unudii, 
ay  the  Alemanni.    Their  ehtef  towns  were  as  far  as  Saldc,  whieb  JuUns  Cesar  bestimsd 

Aqiuc  Mattiacae  (now  Wusladen),  and  Mattia-  '  on  Bogud,  as  a  reward  for  his  services  in  the 


cum  (now  Marlnirg),  which  most  not  be  con- 
founded with  Mattium,  the  capital  of  the  Chatti. 

Mattium  (now  Maderi),  the  chief  town  of  the 
Chatti,  situated  on  the  Adrana  (now  Eier),  was 
destroyed  by  Gerraanicns. 

MATeTA,  coimnoiily  called  Matku  Matvta,  is 
usually  eunsidfved  as  the  goddess  of  the  dawn 
of  morumg,  and  iwr  name  is  considered  to  be 
connected  with  maturus  or  rn , /  i  -i us.  It  seems, 
however,  to  be  well  attested  that  Matuta  was 
only  a  surname  of  Juno  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  < 
the  name  is  connected  with  mater,  so  that  Ma- ! 
ter  Matuta  is  an  analn^rons  expression  with 
Hoatus  Hostilius,  Faunus  Fatuus,  Aius  Locuti- 
oa,  and  others.  Her  festival,  the  Matralia,  was 
celebrated  on  the  1  Ith  of  June  {vid.  Did.  of  Ant., 
art.  Matbaua).  The  Koniaos  identified  Matuta 
with  the  Oreelt  Leucothea.  A  temple  was  dedi- 
cated to  Matuta  at  Rome  by  King  Servius,  and 
was  restored  by  the  dictator  CamiUus,  aAer  the 
taking  of  Veil.  There  was  also  a  temple  of 
Matuta  at  Satricum. 

Mausetania  or  MauritanLi  Viavpovaia: 
Uavpoiotoi,  Mavpot,  Mauri),  the  westernmost  of 
the  principal  divisions  of  Northern  Africa,  lay 
between  the  Atlantic  on  the  west,  the  Mediter- 
ranean on  the  north.  Numidia  oa  the  east,  and 
Otetulia  on  the  south ;  but  the  districts  em- 
braced under  the  names  of  Mauretania  and  Nu- 
midia respectively  were  of  very  different  extent 
at  difllrent  periods.  The  earliest  known  in- 
habitants of  all  Northern  Africa  west  of  the 
Syrtea  were  the  Ga«tulians,  who  were  displaced 
and  driven  inland  by  tribes  of  Asiatic  origin, 
who  are  found  in  the  earliest  historical  ac- 
counts, settled  along  the  northern  coast  under 
various  names ;  their  chief  tribes  being  the 
Mauri  or  Maurusii,  west  of  the  River  Malva  or 
Malucha  (now  Mututa  or  Mohalou) ;  thence  the 
Massaesylii  to  (or  nearly  to)  the  River  Ampsaga 
(now  Wady-el-Kehir),  and  the  Massylii  between 
the  Ampsaga  and  the  Tusca  (now  WWy-Zam), 
the  western  boandaiy  of  the  Carthaginian  ter* 
ritory.  Of  these  people,  the  Mauri,  who  pos- 
sessed a  greater  breadth  of  fertile  country  be- 
tween  the  Atlas  and  the  coasts,  seem  to  have 

apjiliiMl  thcmsrlvfs  more  to  the  settled  pursuits 
of  agriculture  than  Uieir  kindred  neighbors  on 
the  east,  whose  nnsettled  warlike  hwlts  were 
moreover  confirmed  by  their  greater  exposure 
to  the  intrusions  of  the  Phoenician  settlers. 
Hence  arose  a  difference,  which  the  Greeks 
marked  by  applying  the  general  name  of  fioftd- 
6t(  to  the  tribes  between  the  Malva  and  the 
Tusca ;  whence  came  the  Roman  names  of 
Numidia  for  the  district,  and  Numidae  for  its 
people.  ViiZ.  NeMiDiA.  Thus  Mauretania  was 
at  first  only  the  country  west  of  the  Malva,  and 
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African  war.  A  new  arrangement  was  made 
iriiout  36,  when  Angnstns  gave  Maoretania  to 

Juba  II.,  in  exchange  for  his  paternal  kingdom 
of  Numidia.  Upon  the  murder  of  Juba's  mo, 
Ptolemaeus,  by  Caligula  (A.D.  40),  Manretanis 
became  finally  a  Roman  province,  and  Mas  for* 
mally  constituted  as  such  by  Claudius,  who 
added  to  it  nearly  half  of  what  was  still  left  of 
Numidia,  namely,  as  far  as  the  .\mpsaga,  and 
divided  it  into  two  parts,  of  which  ilie  western 
was  called  Tingitana,  from  us  capital  Tings 
(now  Tangier),  and  the  eastern  Ccsaricnsi5, 
from  its  capital  .lulia  Capsarea  (now  Zcrtfuil). 
the  boundary  between  them  bcini;  the  River 
Malva,  the  old  limit  of  the  kingdom  of  Boe> 
ehus  I.  The  latter  corresponded  to  the  wsst- 
ern  and  central  part  of  the  modern  regeacy  (and 
now  Prenefa  colony)  of  Algien.  These  "  Mao- 
retani:p  duas"  were  governed  by  an  equestrian 
procurator.  In  the  later  division  of  the  mfiik 
under  Diocletian  and  Conatantine,  the  easten 
part  of  M.  Cffisariensis,  from  Saldae  to  the  .Amp- 
saga, was  erected  into  a  new  province,  and  call 
ed  M.  SHifettsis,  ftom  the  iolaiid  town  of  Sitii 
(now  Sriif);  at  the  same  time^the  western 
province,  M.  Tingitana,  seems  to  have  been 
placed  under  the  same  government  as  Spain,  so 
that  we  still  find  mention  of  the  "  .Mauretanis 
duae,"  meaning  now,  however,  Ca'sarienais  and 
Sitifensis.  From  A.D.  429  to  534  Mauretania 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Vandals,  and  in  650 
and  the  following  years  it  was  conquered  by  the 
Arabs.  Its  ancient  inhabitants  stdl  exist 
powerful  tribes  in  Maroceo  and  Algier,  undei 
the  names  of  Brrhers,  Schillus,  Kalylfs,  and  Tsa- 
nk*.  Its  chief  physical  features  are  described 
under  Apbioa  and  Atlas.  Under  the  later  Ro- 
man emperors  it  was  remarkablsfor  the  gmt 
number  of  its  episcopal  sees. 

MaOSI.     Vid.  MAVBBTAiriA. 

MAt'RK  liNus,  Junius,  a  Roman  jurist,  lived 
under  Antoninus  Pius  (A.D.  188-161).  Hit 
works  ara  cited  a  few  times  in  the  Digest 

MaITbIous.  Jc.vlus.  an  intimate  friend  of  Plioy, 
was  tanished  by  Domitian,  but  recalled  from  ex- 
ile by  Nerva. 

M  uTRiTANH.    Vid.  Maurstaivia. 

MaUBUS,  TbBBMTIANOS.     Vid.  TKBSNXUSCt. 

MAVBOsn.    Vid.  Maubbtania. 

Mausolus  (Mataw^.of  or  MawfiffoAof),  king  of 
Caria,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Hecatonmus,  vb«n 
he  succeeded  in  the  sovereignty  B.C.  877.  Fa 
362  he  took  part  in  the  general  revolt  nf  t!ip 
satraps  against  .\rtaxerxca  Mnemon,  and  avaii- 
ed  himself  of  that  opportunity  to  extend  Mi 
dominions.  In  368  he  joined  with  the  Kho0- 
ans  and  others  in  the  war  waged  by  U»ot« 
against  the  Athenians,  known  by  the  oaoie  « 
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the  Social  war.  Ha  Hcd  in  35d,  learing  no 
children,  and  was  succeoded  by  his  wife  and 
Mater  Arteroiaia.  The  extravagant  grief  of  the 
iatler  for  his  death,  and  the  honora  she  paid  to 
his  mpmor\' — especially  l)y  thf  eroctinn  of  the 
eosiiy  monument,  which  was  called  frura  him 
Ike  Maaaoleam— are  lelMed  elsewhere.  Ftrf. 
Amnutau. 

IfAVoaa.    Vid,  Mars. 

Maxivrttrs,  Roman  emperor  A.D. 
whose  full  name  was  M  Auremcs  VAi.F.Kioa 
MaxBirrios.  He  waa  the  son  of  Maximianos 
and  Eotmpia,  and  receired  In  marriage  the 
daughter  of  Galrrius  ;  but  he  was  passed  over 
in  the  division  of  the  empire  which  followed  the 
abdication  of  his  fhther  and  Diodetian  in  A.D. 
805  nti'is,  however,  did  not  tamely  ac- 

quiesce in  this  arrangement,  and,  bein«T  support- 
ed by  the  prctorian  troops,  who  had  been  re- 
cently deprived  of  their  excluaiye  privilr<Tes,  he 
was  proclaimed  emperor  at  Rome  in  306.  He 
saramoned  his  father,  Maximianas,  from  his  re- 
tirement in  Lucania,  who  again  assumed  the 
parple.  The  military  abilities  of  Maximiamis 
were  of  great  service  to  his  son,  who  was  of 
ildoh  nt  and  dissolute  habits.  Maximianus 
compelled  the  Caesar  Scverus,  who  had  marr^h- 
cd  upon  Rome,  to  retreat  in  haste  to  Ravenna, 
and  soon  afterward  put  the  latter  to  death  when 
he  had  treacherously  got  him  into  his  power 
(SOT).  The  Emperor  Galeriua  now  marched  in 
person  against  Rome,  bat  Maximianas  compel- 
led him  likewise  to  retreat.  Maxontiiis,  relieved 
from  these  imminent  danffera,  proceeded  to  dis- 
cmangle himself  from  the  control  whieh  his 
£ithcr  sought  to  rxfrcise,  and  siircffdcd  in 
driving  him  from  his  court.  Soon  allerward 
Maxenthis  crossed  over  to  Africa,  whieh  he  rar- 
ag'cd  with  fii  r^  nnd  aword,  boraiise  it  had  sub- 
mitted to  the  mdepeadent  authority  of  a  certain 
Alexander.  Upon  bis  retam  to  Rome  Maxen- 
tias  openly  aspired  to  dominion  over  all  the 
Western  provmces ;  and  soon  afterward  de- 
clared war  against  Constantine,  alleging,  as  a 
pretext,  that  the  latter  had  put  to  death  his 
father  Maximianus.  He  began  to  make  prepa- 
rations to  pass  into  Gaul ;  but  Constantino  an- 
ticipated his  movements,  and  invaded  Italy. 
The  stni^gle  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  de- 
feat of  Maxontius  at  ,Saxa  Rubra,  near  Rome, 
October  27th,  312.  Maxenttus  tried  to  escape 
over  the  Milvian  bridge  into  Rome,  but  perished 
io  the  river.  Maxentiua  is  represented  by  all ' 
Ualoriane  as  a  monster  of  rapacity,  eroelty,  and 
lost.  Tho  only  favored  rlass  was  thn  militar>', 
vpoQ  whom  he  depended  for  safety ;  and  in  or- 
der to  aeeore  their  devotion  and  to  gratify  his 
own  passion."?.  n!l  liis  other  subjects  were  made 
the  victims  of  the  roost  revolting  licentiousness, 
■nd  mined  by  the  most  grinding  exactions. 

M  vin.uA,  a  town  in  Hispania  Baetica,  where 
bncks  were  made  so  light  as  to  swim  upon  wa- 
ter.   Vid.  CALBNTOIf. 

MixlHA  CinsaiBiisis.    Yii.  BatTimna,  {> 
146.  b. 

MAxiviAiforSus,  previously  called  PoRSOLia, 
a  town  in  Til  race,  on  the  Via  Egnatia,  east  of 
Abdt  ra,  probably  the  same  place  as  the  town 
called  .Mosynopolis  (Moauvoi^jroXif)  by  the  liy- 
taotine  writers 
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Testament.  Hadad  Rimmon),acit7ofPalatliiM» 
in  the  valley  of  Megiddo^a  little  to  the  aontf 

west  of  Megiddo. 
Maximianus.    I.  Roomn  empCTOT  A.D.  t86- 

305,  whose  ftill  name  was  Afin  i.Ti  s  Vai.r- 
RIDS  .Maximiako*.  He  waa  born  of  humble  pa 
rents  in  Panoonist  and  had  scqoired  eaeh  ftme 
by  his  spfviros  in  the  army,  that  Diocletian  se 
looted  this  rough  soldier  for  his  colleague,  as 
one  whose  ahilftiee  were  likely  to  prove  vaHta* 
Ue  in  the  distuhed  .state  of  public  aff  airs,  and 
teordiogly  created  him  first  Cesar  (265),  and 
then  Aagostos  (286),  conferring  at  the  same 
time  the  honorary  appellation  of  i^ereu/tu«,  while 
be  himself  assumed  that  of  Joviua,  The  sub- 
sequent history  of  Maximian  has  been  fully  de- 
tailed in  former  articles.  Vid.  Diocletianus, 
CoNSTANTiNt  s  I.,  MAXBirriirs.  It  is  sufficient 
to  relate  here,  that  after  having  been  reluctant- 
ly compelled  to  abdicate,  at  Milan  (306),  he  was 
again  invested  with  the  imperial  title  by  his  son 
Maxentius,  in  the  following  year  (306).  to  whom 
he  rendered  the  most  important  services  in  the 
war  with  Sevenis  and  Halerius  Having  been 
expelled  from  Roinu  shortly  afterward  by  his 
son,  he  took  refuge  in  Gaul  with  Constantine^ 
to  wlioin  he  hnil  previously  given  his  daughter 
Fausta  in  marriage  Here  he  again  attempted 
to  resume  the  imperial  crown,  hot  was  euily 
deposed  by  Constantine  (308)  Two  years  aft- 
erward, he  endeavored  to  induce  bis  daughter 
Fanata  to  destroy  her  hnshand,  and  was,  in  ooa> 
sequence,  (*(vtiip(  lied  by  Constantine  to  pot  an 
end  to  his  own  life. — II.,  Roman  emperor  A.  D 
806-311,  nsnalty  called  OAtaatvs.  Hia  itui 
name  was  Malkuu-?  Valerius  Maxi.miancs. 
He  was  born  near  Sardica  in  Dacia,  and  waa 
the  son  of  a  shepherd.  He  rose  from  the  ranks 
to  the  highest  coiniiiand.s  in  the  army,  and  was 
appointed  Caesar  by  Diocletiao.  along  with  Con- 
stantias  Chlorns,  in  t9S.  At  the  same  time  he 
wa.s  adopted  by  Diocletian,  whose  daughter  Va- 
leria be  received  io  marriage,  and  was  intrust- 
ed with  the  command  of  lllyria  and  Thrace. 
In  297  he  undertook  an  expedition  against  the 
Persian  monarch  Narees,  in  which  he  was  un- 
successful, but  in  the  following  year  (298)  he 
defeated  Narses  with  great  alaoghter,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  conclude  a  peace.  Upon  the  ah- 
dication  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian  (305),  Ga- 
lerios  beonne  Augnstus  or  eiaperoff.  In  807  he 
made  an  tmsuccessful  attempt  to  recover  Italy, 
which  bad  owned  the  authority  of  the  usurper 
Maxentius.  Vid.  Maxaimtrs.  HediedinSlI, 
of  the  disgusting  disease  known  in  modern 
times  by  the  name  of  morbus  pediculoaus.  He 
waa  a  emel  perseentor  of  the  Christiana ;  md 
it  was  at  his  instigation  that  Diocletian  is.sued 
the  fatal  ordinance  (303),  which  fur  so  many 
years  deloged  the  worid  with  innocent  Mood. 

Maiimim  s.  I.,  Roman  emperor  A  D  235- 
S3tt,  whose  full  name  was  C.  Jolios  Vbbus  Max> 
imirvs.  He  was  boril  In  a  village  on  the  eoB> 
fine.s  of  Thrace,  of  harbarian  parentage,  his  father 
being  a  Qotb,  and  his  mother  a  German  firoa 
the  tribe  of  the  Alani.  Brought  up  as  a  8bep» 
herd,  he  attracted  the  attention  of  Septimiua 
Severus  by  his  gigantic  stature  and  marvellous 
feats  of  strength,  and  waa  permitted  to  enter  the 
army.  He  eventually  rose  to  the  highest  rank 
iatheaervicei  and  on  the  murder  of  Alexander 
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flevenisby  the  mutinoua  troops  in  Gaul  (235), 
be  was  proclaimed  emperor.  He  immediately 
bestowed  the  titte  of  Csrtir  oo  bis  son  Maxi- 

mus  During  the  three  years  of  his  reign  he 
carried  on  war  against  the  Germans  with  suc- 
eeee;  but  bis  goTeminent  was  ehareeterfted  bgr 

a  degree  of  oppression  and  sanguinary  excess 
bitherto  unexampled.  The  Koman  world  be- 
ettne  at  lenj^h  tfred  of  this  monster.  The 
senate  and  the  provinces  {gladly  acknowledged 
the  two  Gordiani,  who  had  been  proclaimed  em- 
perors  in  Africa ;  and  after  their  death  the 
Moate  itself  proclaimed  Maximus  and  Balbinus 
emperors  (238).  As  soon  as  Maxirninus  heard 
of  the  elevation  of  the  Gordians,  he  hastened 
ftom  his  winter-quarters  at  Sirmium.  Haviag 
crossed  the  Alps,  ho  laid  siofje  to  Aqnileia,  and 
Was  there  slain  by  his  own  isoUliers,  along  with  , 
bis  son  Maximus,  in  April.  The  most  extraor- 
dinary tales  are  related  of  the  physical  powers 
of  Maxirninus,  which  seem  to  have  been  almost 
iooredible.  His  beight  exceeded  eigbt  feet. 
Tho  circumference  of  his  thumb  was  equal  to 
that  of  a  woman's  wrist,  so  that  the  bracelet  of 
bit  wife  served  him  Ibr  a  ring.  It  is  said  that 
bo  was  able  single-handed  to  dra?  a  loaded 
wagon,  cottid  with  his  fist  knock  out  the  grin-  i 
ders,  and  with  a  kick  break  the  leg  of  a  horse ;  | 
while  his  appetite  was  such,  that  in  one  day  he 
oould  eat  ibrtjr  pounda  of  meat,  and  drink  an 
■mpbora  of  wine.— TT.,  Roman  emperor  805- 
314,  originally  called  Daza,  and  subsequently 
Oalbeios  Valerius  Maxixinos.  .He  was  tho 
nephew  of  Galerius  by  a  sister,  and  in  early  life 
followed  the  occupation  of  a  shepherd  in  his  na> 
live  lllyria.  Having  entered  the  army,  he  rose 
to  the  highest  rank  in  the  service  ;  and  upon 
the  abdication  of  Diocletian  in  305,  he  was  | 
adopted  by  Valerius,  and  received  the  title  of  ! 
Caesar.  lu  308  Galerius  gave  him  the  title  of 
Auf  ustas ;  and  on  the  death  of  the  latter  in  311, 
Maximinus  and  Licinius  divided  the  East  be- 
tween them.  In  313  Maximinus  attacked  the 
dominions  of  Liclnios,  who  had  gone  to  Milan 
Ibr  the  paiposa  of  receiving  in  marriage  the 
sister  of  Constantine.  He  was,  however,  de- 
Ibated  bjr  Lioioius  near  Heraelea,  and  M  to 
Tarsus,  where  he  soon  after  died.  Maximinus 
possessed  no  military  talents.  He  owed  his 
elevation  to  bis  (bmily  oonneotion.  He  sur- 
passed all  his  contemporaries  in  the  proflicncy 
of  bis  private  life,  in  the  general  cruelty  of  bis 
adminiatration,  and  in  the  farkRw  hatred  with 
Wbioh  he  persecuted  the  Christians. 

llAZiMua.  1.  Of  Ephesus  or  Smyrna,  one  of 
tbe  teachers  of  the  Emperor  Julian,  to  whom  he 
was  introduced  by  ^desius.  Maximus  was  a 
philoaopber  of  the  New  Platonic  school,  and, 
m»  many  othera  of  that  school,  both  believed 
in  and  practiced  maj|;io.  It  is  said  that  Julian, 
through  his  persuasion,  was  induced  to  abjure 
Christianity.  On  the  aoeession  of  Julian,  Max- 
imus wss  held  in  bigb  Ubnor  at  the  court,  and 
accompanied  the  emperor  on  his  fatal  expedi- 
tion against  the  Persians,  whicii  he  had  proph- 
aated  would  be  suoeesaAll.  In  864  he  was  ac- 
cused of  having  caused  by  sorcery  the  illness 
of  the  iilmperors  Valens  and  Valentinian,  and 
waa  thrown  into  prison,  where  be  was  exposed  j 
to  cruel  tortures.  He  owed  his  liberation  to 
Uie  philosopher  Themistius.  In  371  Maximus  I 
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was  accused  of  taking  part  in  a  conspiraer 
agaiQst  Valens,  and  was  put  to  death.~8.  Qi 
Epims,  or  perhaps  of  Byzantium,  was  dMis 
instructor  of  the  Emperor  Julian  in  philosophy 
and  heathen  theolo^.  He  wrote  in  Greek,  i)^ 
nuetuhU^ut  Oppotihomkmt^  poUisbed  by  H.  Ste* 
phanus,  Paris,  1554,  appended  to  the  edition  <4 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  as  well  as  otbcr 
works. 

MaxTmos,  Fabii  s.  1.  Q.  Fabivs  Maiijici 
RuLLiANOs,  was  tbe  son  of  M.  Fabius  Ambos- 
tus,  consal  B.C.  860.  Fabios  was  master  of  the 
horse  to  the  dictator  L.  Pajjirius  Cursor  in  325, 
whose  anger  ho  incurred  by  giving  battle  to  the 
Samnitea  daring  the  dictator's  absence,  aod 
contrary  to  bis  orders.  Victory  availed  Fabioi 
nothing  in  exculpation.  A  hasty  flight  to  Rome, 
where  the  senate,  the  people,  and  his  age4 
father  interceded  for  him  with  Papirius,  bar^ 
rescued  his  life,  but  could  not  avert  Id?  dr<^ra- 
dation  from  office.  In  '6'Z'2,  Fabius  obiauied  bis 
first  consulship.  It  was  the  second  year  of  lbs 
second  Samnite  war,  and  Fabius  was  the  most 
eminent  of  the  Roman  generals  in  that  lung  aad 
arduous  struggle  for  tM  empire  of  Italy.  T«l 
nearly  all  atiihentic  traces  are  lost  of  the  seat 
and  circumstances  of  his  numerous  campai^ 
His  defoats  have  been  suppressed  or  exteaoit 
cd.  and  the  achievements  of  others  ascribed  to 
him  alone.  In  315  be  was  dictator,  aad  was 
completely  defeated  by  theSamnitesatLaotde 
In  310  he  was  consul  for  the  second  lime,  aod 
carried  on  tbe  war  against  the  Etniscaos.  la 
308  he  was  consul  a  third  time,  and  is  uid  to 
have  defeated  the  Samnites  and  Umbriaos.  Bb 
was  censor  in  304,  when  he  seems  to  havecoo- 
fuied  the  libertini  to  the  four  city  tribes,  and  to 
have  increased  the  politieal  importance  of  tbs 
equites.  In  297  he  was  consul  for  the  fifth  time, 
and  in  296  fur  the  sixth  time.  In  the  latter 
year  be  commanded  at  the  great  battle  of  Sea- 
tinum,  when  the  combined  armies  of  the  Sam- 
nites, Gauls,  Etruscans,  and  Umbrians  were 
defeated  by  the  Romans. — ^3.  Q.  Fabios  Mazi> 
MC8  GuRGEs,  or  thc  Glutton,  from  the  dissolute* 
ness  of  his  youth,  son  of  tbe  last  His  matuis 
manhood  atoned  for  bis  early  irregalarities. 
lie  waa  consul  292,  and  was  completely  defeat- 
ed by  tbe  Pentrian  Samnites.  He  ese^ied  de^ 
radation  from  tbe  conanlate  only  tliroagh  to 
father's  ofTer  to  serve  as  his  lieutenant  for  the 
remainder  of  tbe  war.  In  a  second  battle  tlis 
consol  retrieved  his  reputation,  aod  was 
warded  with  a  triumph,  of  which  thc  most  re- 
markable feature  waa  old  Fabius  riding  boaiilr 
his  son's  chariot.  He  was  consul  the  seeoai 
time  276.  Shortly  afterward  he  went  as  legs- 
tus  from  the  senate  to  Ptolemy  PhiladelpbuSi 
king  of  Egypt.  He  was  consul  a  third  time. 
265.— S.Q.  Fabics  Maximcs,  with  thcagnomens 
Vekrccosus,  from  a  wart  on  bis  upper  lip,  On- 
cula,  or  thc  Lamb,  from  the  mildness  or  apatky 
of  his  temper,  and  Ccnctator,  from  his  caution 
ip  war,  was  grandson  of  Fabius  Gtir^fs  He 
vas  consul  for  the  first  time  233,  when  Liguria 
was  his  provineo  s  censor  330 ;  consal  a  sec- 
ond time  228;  opposed  the  agrarian  law  of  C. 
I  laminius  227 ;  was  dictator  for  boldiog  the 
comitia  in  tSl ;  aad  ia  SIS  was  legates  fim 
the  senate  to  Carthage,  to  drmand  reparatioB 
for  the  attack  on  Saguotum.  io  217,  launedi* 
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moiy  aft.  r  iho  defeat  at  Tlira.symcnus,  Fabitis  [ 
waa  appomted  dtctaior.  From  this  period,  so 
lonj;  as  the  war  with  Hannibal  was  merely  de- 
fensive?. PaUot  became  the  leading  man  at 
Rome.  On  taking  the  field  be  laid  down  a  sim- 
ple and  immntaUe  plan  of  action.  He  avoided 
■II  direct  enct)unter  with  the  enemy  ;  moved 
hit  camp  from  highland  to  highland,  where  the 
Numidian  hone  and  Spanish  mfimtrjoonld  not 
Ibllovv  him ;  watched  Hannibal's  movements 
with  unrelajcmg  vigilance,  and  cut  off  bis  strag- 
glers and  foragers.  His  inelosara  of  Htnnihal 
in  oMo  of  the  upland  valleys  between  Cales  and 
tbu  V'ultumus,  and  the  Carthaetniau's  adroit 
escape  by  driving  oxen  with  hiazing  Afolt 
fixed  to  their  horns  up  the  hill-sides,  are  well- 
known  facts.  liut  at  Rome  and  in  his  own 
camp  the  caution  of  Fabins  was  misinterpreted ; 
and  the  people,  in  consequence,  divided  the  com- 
mand between  him  and  M.  Minucius  Rufus,  his 
master  of  the  horse.  Minucius  was  speedily 
entrappc  d.  and  would  have  been  destroyed  by 
Hanuibal  tiad  not  Fabius  generously  liastened 
to  his  resctie.  Fabius  was  consul  for  the  third  I 
time  in  215,  and  for  the  fourth  time  in  214.  In 
3)3  he  served  as  legatus  to  his  own  son,  Q. 
FUnoa,  consul  in  that  year,  and  an  anecdote  is 
preaenrcd  which  exemplifies  the  strictness  of  ' 
the  Roman  discipline.  On  entering  the  camp 
at  Suessula,  Fabius  advanced  on  horseback  to 
greet  bis  son.  He  was  passing  the  lictors  when 
the  consul  sternly  hade  him  dismount.  "  My 
son,*'  exclaimed  the  elder  Fabius,  alightint;,  "  I 
wisUed  to  see  whether  you  would  remember 
thit  yoa  were  consul."  Fabius  was  consul  for 
the  Mh  time  in  809,  in  which  year  he  retook 
Tnrentnm.  Id  the  ekwing  yean  of  the  second 
Ponle  wir  Fabins  appears  to  less  advantage. 
The  war  had  become  a<^gressive  under  a  new  * 
tmoe  of  generals.  Fabius  disapproved  of  the 
new  taettea ;  he  dreaded  the  pditieil  anprem- 
acy  of  Scipio,  and  was  his  uncomprombiog  op- 

Sonent  m  bis  scheme  of  invading  Africa.  He 
led  in  908.— 4.  Q.  Fabivs  Mixinos,  elder  son 
of  the  preceding,  was  prmtor  214,  and  consul 
813.  He  was  legattis  to  the  consul  M.  Livius 
Salifiator  807.  He  died  soon  after  this  period, 
and  his  funeral  oration  was  pronounced  by  his 
father. — 5.  Q.  Fabius  Maximos  i£MiUANus,  was 
by  Mrth  the  ddeat  son  of  L.  .firoilins'Paulus, 
the  conqtieror  of  Perseus,  and  was  adopted  by 
No.  3.  Fabius  served  under  his  father  (^rail- 
ins)  in  the  Macedonian  war,  168,  and  was  dis- 
patched by  him  to  Rome  with  the  news  of  his 
victory  at  Pydna.  He  was  praetor  in  Sicily  14!j 
-148,  and  consul  in  146.  Spain  was  bis  prov- 
ince, where  he  encountered,  and  at  lenRih  de- 
feated Viriatbus.   Fabius  was  the  pupil  and 

Satron  of  the  biatorian  Polybius.— 6.  Q.  Fabios 
Iaximus  Allobeooiccs,  son  of  the  last.  He 
was  consul  121 ;  and  ho  derived  his  surname 
fiom  the  victory  which  he  gained  in  this  year 
over  the  Allobroges  and  their  ally,  Bituttus, 
king  of  the  Arvemi  in  Gaul.  He  was  censor  in 
108.  He  was  an  orator  and  a  man  of  letters. 
—  7.  Q.  Fabids  Maximui  Sbbviuanus,  was 
adopted  from  the  gens  Servilia  by  No.  5.  He 
wmm  uterine  brother  of  Cn.  Servilius  Caepiu, 
consul  in  141.  He  himself  was  consul  in  142, 
when  he  carried  on  war  with  Yiriatbna. 
IfAxim  »•  MASirvs  Ci.8Ma«s»  Roman  empeinr 


A  D  3S3-389,  in  Gaul,  Britain,  and  Spain,  waa 
a  native  uf  Spain.  He  was  proclaimed  emperor 
by  the  legions  in  Britain  in  383,  and  forthwith 
crossed  over  to  rjaul  to  oppose  Gralian,  who 
was  defeated  by  Maximus,  and  was  shortly  aft- 
erward put  to  death.  Theodosina  Anind  ft  ex- 
pedient to  recogTiizo  .Maximus  as  emperor  of 
Gaul,  Britain,  and  Spain,  in  order  to  secure 
Yalentinian  in  the  possession  of  Italy.  Maxi- 
mus, hnwevrr,  aspired  to  the  undivicied  cmpirf* 
of  the  West,  and  accordingly,  in  387,  he  mvaded 
Italy  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army.  Valen- 
lininn  was  unable  to  resist  him,  and  fled  toTho 
odosius  m  tbe  East.  Theodosios  forthwith  prr: 
pared  to  avenge  his  colleague.  In  888  he  fhroet2 
his  way  throurjh  t!ie  Noric  -\lp3,  which  had  been 
guarded  by  the  troops  of  Maximus,  and  shortly 
afterward  took  the  city  of  Aqoileia  by  storm; 
and  there  put  Maximus  to  death  Victor,  the 
son  of  .Maximus,  was  defeated  and  slain  in 
Gaul  by  Arbogatcw,  the  general  of  Theodoehra. 

MtxiMus,  Petrohius,  Roman  emperor  A.D. 
455,  belonged  to  a  noble  Roman  family,  and  en- 
joyed some  of  the  highest  officea  of  slate  under 
Honorius  and  Valcntinian  HI.  Inconsequence 
of  the  violence  olTered  to  his  wife  by  Valentin- 
iaii,Maxima8  formed  a  conspiracy  against  this 
emperor,  who  was  assassinated,  and  MaximUB 
himself  proclauncd  emperor  in  his  stead.  Hia' 
reign,  however,  lasted  only  two  or  three  months. 
Having  forced  Eudoxia,  the  widow  uf  Valentin;- 
ian,  to  marry  him,  she  resolved  to  avenpe  the 
death  of  her  former  husband,  and  accordingly 
Genseric  was  invited  to  invade  Italy.  When 
Genseric  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber, 
Maximus  prepared  to  fly  from  Rome,  but  was 
slain  by  a  band  of  Burgundian  mercenaries, 
commanded  by  some  old  officers  of  Yalentinian. 

Maximus  Planudks.     Vtd.  Planudes. 

MaxImos  Trsios,  a  native  of  Tyre,  a  Greek 
ibetorician  and  Platonfe  phllosophor,  lived  dnr- 
ing  the  reigns  of  the  Antonines  and  of  Com- 
modus.  Some  writers  suppose  that  be  was  one 
of  the  tutors  of  M.  Anrelina ;  but  it  la  mora 
prnh  ible  that  he  was  a  dlflferent  person  from 
Claudius  Maximus,  the  Stoic,  who  was  tb« 
tator  of  this  'emperor.  Maxtaraa  Tsnriaa  ap- 
pears to  have  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
in  Greece,  but  bo  visited  Rome  once  or  twice. 
There  are  extant  forty-one  Dissertations  (Ate- 
7J^ttr  or  A6yoi)  of  Maximus  Tyrius  on  theolo:^ 
ical,  ethical,  and  other  philosophical  subjects, 
written  in  an  easy  and  pleasing  style,  bnt  not 
characterized  by  itiuch  depth  of  thought.  The 
best  edition  is  by  Rciske,  Lips  ,  1774-6,8  vols. 
8vo. 

Maximus,  ValkrIus.    Vid,  VAbaaiOS. 

MaxOla.    Vid.  Adis. 

MAxfEs  (Mafvff),  a  people  of  Northern  Af- 
rica, on  the  coast  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  River  Triton,  who  claimed 
descent  from  the  Trojans.  They  allowed  their 
hair  to  grow  only  on  tlfe  left  side  of  tbe  head, 
and  they  painted  their  hodiea  with  vermilion ; 
customs  still  preserved  bf  aonw  tiibaa  in  the 
same  regions. 

MasIoa.    TU.  OiBBABBA,  No.  1. 

[Maz.«U8  (MaCat'of)  1.  Satrap  of  Cilicia, 
Who,  with  Belesys,  satrap  of  Syria,  made  bead 
agaioat  tba  fotolted  Fhamoiaiia  in  the  reigii  of 
Oehoib  while  tbe  hai«r  was  nmparing  to  manii 
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■painst  ihom  —2  A  Persian  oflRcer  under  Da-  ' 
hus.  seat  tu  guard  the  pasaaj/e  of  the  Euphrates 
on  the  approach  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  he 
briiavrd  subsequently  with  jircal  bravery  at  the 
battle  of  Gaugamela,  in  which  he  commanded 
the  Peraian  cavalry.  After  tiie  flight  of  Darius 
he  retired  to  Babylon,  but  surrendered  himself 
to  Alexander,  who  appointed  him  satrap  of 
Babylon  B.C.  881.: 

Mazaba  (Mas''/;'^ :  MaCapafof:  now  Mazzara), 

a  town  on  the  western  coast  of  Sicily,  situated 
on  a  rirer  of  the  aaoie  name,  between  Ltly- 

baciim  and  Selinus,  and  founded  by  the  latter 
city,  was  taken  by  the  Romans  in  the  first  Punic 
war. 

[Mazakes  (Ma(dpT]c),  a  Median  officer  in  the 
service  of  Cyrus  the  Great ;  he  compelled  the 
Lydians  to  submit  to  the  terms  imposed  on  them 
lij  Cyrus  at  the  suggestion  of  Crcesus,  and  re- 
duced and  enslaved  the  city  of  Priene  ] 

Mazicks  (M«C<Kfc).  a  people  of  Northern  Af- 
rica, in  Mauretania  Ciesarien8ia,on  the  southern 
slope  of  Mount  Zalaru.s.  They,  as  well  as  the 
Maxtbs,  are  thought  to  be  the  ancestors  of  the 
Ama*irgk9. 

[MiccisTErs  (Mry/rtfTretV).  1.  A  son  of  Talaus 
and  Lystroache,  brother  of  Adrastus,  and  father 
ef  Eoryaloa  of  Thebee.— S.  A  eos  of  E^oe, 
and  one  of  the  companions  of  Teooer  at  TiOf, 
was  slain  by  Polydamas.] 

MsoTaeaiTA  {MijKv6epvn:  VriKvCepvato^ :  now 
MtUvo),  a  town  of  Macedonia  in  Clialcidice,  at 
the  head  of  the  Toronaio  Gulf,  east  of  Olynthus, 
of  wUdi  it  wte  the  sea-port  From  this  town 
part  of  the  Toronaic  Gulf  Was  aabeeqneiitjy 
called  Sinna  Mecybcrnieus. 

Mboaba  (MffdaCa),  a  city  of  Peraea  in  Pales- 
tine. 

MicriAMA,  .Mkdma,  or  Mksma,  a  Greek  town  on 
the  western  coast  of  Bruttium,  founded  by  the 
Loerians,  with  a  celelmted  fimntain  and  a  har- 
bor called  Emporium 

MioAUBA,  Ao  Medi^ra,  or  Amedkra  (ruins  at 
Ayedrah),  a  flourishing  city  of  Northern  AfKca, 
on  the  borders  of  Numidia  and  Byzacrna,  be- 
tween Lares  and  Theveate ;  a  Roman  colony, 
and  the  Mith-plaoe  of  Appnleioa.' 

Medea  (M^Seta),  daurfhtcr  of -fl6tes,  king  of 
Colchis,  bythe  Oceanid  idyia,  or,  according  to 
ethera,hf  neeate,  the  daughter  of  Peieea.  She 
was  cclebraiprl  for  her  skill  in  magic.  The  priii- 
oipal  parts  of  her  atoiy  are  given  under  Abstb- 
TUB.  AmaoiTAtrr^,  and  Jabow.  It  is  eoiReieiit  to 
state  here  that,  when  Jason  came  to  Colchis  to 
fetch  the  golden  fleece,  she  fell  in  love  with  the 
hero,  assisted  him  in  accomplishing  the  object 
for  which  he  bad  visited  Colchis,  and  aAerward 
fled  with  him  as  his  wife  to  Greece  ;  that,  hav- 
ing been  deserted  by  Jason  for  the  youthful 
daughter  of  Creoo,  king  of  Corinth,  eho  took 
fearful  vengeance  upon  her  faithless  spouse  by 
murdering  the  two  children  which  she  had  had 
by  him,  and  1^  doatiojnng  his  young  wife  by  a 
poisoned  garment ;  and  that  she  then  fled  to 
Athens  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  winged  dragons. 
So  fhr  iwr  story  has  been  related  elsewhere. 
At  Athens  she  is  said  to  have  married  King 
^geus,  or  to  have  been  beloved  by  Siaypbus. 
Jnpiter  (Zeus)  hhneelf  ia  eaid  to  have  sned  for 
her,  but  in  vain,  because  Medea  dreaded  the 
anger  of  Juno  (Hei») ;  and  the  latter  rewarded 


her  by  promisin?  immortality  to  her  childrea. 
Her  children  are,  accorJin^  lo  some  &ccouot«, 
Mermerus,  Pbene*  or  Thessalus,  Akineset, 
and  Tisander ;  accordinj;  to  others,  she  bad 
seven  sons  and  seven  daughters,  whde  oihen 
mention  only  two  children.  Mediw  (sons  ed 
him  I'olyxcnus)  and  Eriopis.or  one  son  Argu? 
Respecting  her  flight  from  Corinth  there  are 
different  traditiona.  Some  aay,  as  we  lemnk 
cd  above,  that  she  fled  to  Athens,  and  married 
.£gcus,  but  when  it  was  discovered  that  liie 
had  laid  enarea  for  Theaeua,  she  escaped  aid 
went  to  Asia,  the  inhabitanis  of  wlnrh  were 
called  aAer  her  Medes.   Others  relate  tbat  ihi 
first  Hed  fVom  Corinth  to  Heicoles  at  Tbctes, 
who  had  promised  her  his  aaaiataoce  nhile  yet 
in  Colchis,  in  case  of  Jason  being  anfaiibful  to 
her.  She  cured  Hercules,  who  was  seized  with 
madness ;  and,  as  he  could  not  afiurd  her  thi 
assistance  he  had  promised,  she  went  to  Athens. 
She  is  said  to  have  given  birth  to  her  soo  Me- 
dus  afler  her  arrival  ia  Asia,  where  sbe  M 
married  a  kinjr ;  whereas  others  state  that  her 
son  Medus  accompanied  her  from  Athens  to 
Colchis,  where  her  aon  alew  Perscs,  and  re- 
stored her  father  /E<*tes  to  his  kingdom.  The 
restoration  of  ^Eetes,  however,  is  attributed  bj 
aORM  to  Jaeoo,  who  accompanied  Medea  n 
Colchis.    At  length  Medea  is  said  to  have  be- 
come immortal,  to  have  been  honored  witk  di> 
▼ine  worship,  and  to  hare  married  AehiUsB  ii 
Elysium. 

MiDEON  (Medwv :  U»de6pio{\  1.  Or  Msbmji 
(now  K«tuna),  a  town  In  the  interior  of  k» 

nania,  near  the  road  which  led  from  LiniDai 
to  Stratos.— 2.  A  town  on  the  coast  of  Pbodi, 
near  Anticyra,  destroyed  in  the  sacred  war,  and 
never  rebuilt  —3.  Ananeient  town  in  Boeotia, 
mentioned  by  Homer,  situated  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Piicenicuti,  near  Onchestua  and  the  Lake 

Gopaie  4  a  town  of  the  Labeates  n  Nn* 

tia,  near  Scodra. 

MeoIa  (9  Uijiia  :  hl^doc,  Medus),  an  import 
ant  ooontiyofWeatetn  Asia,  occupying  the  ex. 
treme  west  of  the  great  table-land  of  /r,jn.  and 
lying  between  Armenia  on  the  north  and  nonb- 
weat,  Aaayria  and  Snaiana  on  the  west  Mi 
southwest,  Persia  on  the  south,  the  irreat  de?- 
ert  of  Aria  on  the  eaat,  and  Parthia.  Hyrcama, 
and  the'Gaapian  on  the  northeast.  Its  booidi* 
rie.s  were,  on  the  north  the  Araxes.  on  the  west 
and  southwest  the  range  of  moantaios  called 
Zagros  and  Paradioatras  (now  Mvmtm*  tf 
KuriuloMMd  Lcniristan),  which  divided  it  from 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  valley,  on  the  east 
the  desert,  and  on  the  northeast  the  Caspii 
Montes  (now  Elburz  Mountains),  the  country  be- 
tween whifh  and  the  Caspian,  though  reckoosd 
as  a  part  of  Media,  was  possessed  bythe  Gsfae, 
Mardi,  and  other  independent  tribes.  Media  tbu 
corresponded  nearly  to  the  modern  province  cf 
Irak  Ajemi.  It  was  for  the  most  part  a  lintile 
country,  prodneing  wine,  ifs,  eiaages,  and  cit- 
rons, and  honey,  and  supporting  an  excellent 
breed  of  horses.  It  was  well  peopled,  and  waf 
altogether  ana  of  the  laoat  lni]iailaot  prorioeea 
of  the  ancient  Persian  empire.  After  the  .Mac- 
edonian conquest  it  was  divided  into  two  parts. 
Great  Media  (i^  fieyaXii  If^dfa)  and  Atropateoe. 
Vid.  Atropatkne.  The  earliest  history  of  .Me- 
dia ia  involved  in  much  obscurity,  tierodotiu 
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m  l  Ctrsias  (in  Diodoras)  give  different  chro- 
nologies fur  its  early  kings.  Ctesias  makes  As- 
SACKS  the  founder  of  the  monarchy,  aboat  B.C. 
0IS,  and  reckons  eight  kings  from  him  to  the 
ovenhrow  of  the  kingdom  by  Cyrus.  Herodo- 
tus reckons  only  four  kings  of  Media,  namely, 
I.  Dkiocss,  B.0. 710-657;  3.  Phiaoktcs,  657- 
633  ;  3.  Cyaiarks,  635-595  ;  5.  Astyagks,  695- 
560.  The  last  king  was  dethroned  by  a  revolu- 
tion, which  transferred  the  supremacy  to  the 
Persians,  who  had  formerly  been  the  subordinate 
people  m  the  united  Medo«Persian  empire.  Vid. 
Ortvs.  The  Medes  made  more  than  one  at- 
tempt  to  regain  their  snpremacy ;  the  osurpa- 
tioD  of  iheMagian  Pscudo-Smerdis  was  no  doubt 
ladi  IB  attempt  (mi.  Mici) ;  and  another  oo- 
eamd  ia  the  rei^rn  of  Darius  H  ,  when  the 
Ifadca  mrolted,  but  were  soon  subdued  (B.C. 
40B).  With  tha  net  of  the  Persian  empire, 
Media  fell  imdar  the  power  of  Alexander ;  it 
next  formed  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Se- 
leucidc,  from  whom  it  was  conquered  by  the 
Parihians  in  the  second  century  B.C.,  from  which 
time  it  belonged  to  the  Parthian,  and  then  to 
tbe  later  Persian  empire.  The  people  of  Me- 
dia were  a  branch  of  the  Imio-Germanic  fam- 
ily, and  nearly  allied  to  the  Persians  ;  their  Ian- 
roage  was  a  dialect  of  the  Zend,  and  their  re- 
l^theMsgian.  They  called  themselves  Arii, 
which,  like  the  native  name  of  the  Persians 
(Artci).  means  noble.  They  were  divided,  ac- 
eMding  to  Herodotua,  into  six  tribes,  the  Buns, 
Ptoataceni,  Struchaics,  Arizanti,  Budii,  and 
lf^i.  In-  the  early  period  of  their  history  they 
wm  eminent  warnors,  especially  as  horsei- ' 
archers  ;  but  the  long  prevalfiice  of  peace, 
wealth,  and  luxury  reduced  them  to  a  by-word 
far  effecninaojr.  ft  i»  important  to  notice  the 
an  of  the  names  Mkdus  and  Mbdi  by  the  Ro- 
ma poets  for  tbe  nations  of  Asia  east  of  the 
Tigris  in  general,  and  the  Parthians  in  partic- 
olar. 

Mkoi.c  Mc'RUS  (to  yi7j(^iar  Kn^oi'iievni)  Tflxor), 
an  artilicial  wall  which  ran  from  the  Euphrates 
10  the  Tigris,  at  the  point  where  they  approach 
nearest,  a  little  above  33-'  north  latitude,  and 
divide  Mesopotamia  from  Babylonia.  It  is  de- 
seribed  bf  Xeoophoa  (ilnst.,  ii.,  4)  as  being 
twenty  parasangs  lon^,  one  hundred  feet  high, 
sad  tweiuy  tbidc,  and  as  built  of  baked  bricks, 
eeroented  with  asphalt.  Its  ereetion  was  aa- 
cnbed  to  Semiramis.  and  hence  it  WSS  ako 
called  rd  2e/itpu^(d«f  diaretxiafia. 

MsMOLAiTOM  (Medioianensts),  more  fireqaent- 
I7  called  by  Greek  writers  MediolanIom  (Medio- 
ittPiov),  tbe  name  of  several  cities  founded  by 
tbe  Celts.  1.  (Now  Milan),  the  capital  of  the 
hnobres  in  Gallia  Transpadana,  was  situated 
iaan  extensive  plain  between  the  rivers  Tici- 
•Bs  and  Addua.  It  was  taken  by  the  Romans 
&C.  SS2,  and  afterward  became  both  a  muni- 
cipiam  and  a  colony.  On  the  new  division  of 
the  empire  made  by  Diocletian,  it  became  the 
vnOdence  of  bis  colleague  Mazimianua,  and  oon- 
tinned  to  be  the  usual  residence  of  the  emper- 
ors of  tbe  West  till  the  irruption  of  Attila,  who 
tMk  and  piondered  the  town,  iodaeed  them  to 
transfer  the  seat  of  government  to  the  more 
strongly-fortihed  town  of  Ravenna.  Mediola- 
at  this  time  one  of  the  first  eitiea  of 
tt  poaaeiaed  aa  imperial  nrint,  and 


was  the  scat  of  an  archbishopric.  Tt  is  cele- 
brated in  ecclesiastical  history  as  the  see  of  SL 
Ambrose.  On  the  fall  of  the  Western  empire^ 
it  became  the  residence  of  Theodoric  the  Great 
and  the  capital  of  the  Ostrogothic  kingdom,  and 
surpassed  even  Rome  itself  in  populi>U!>ness 
and  prosperity.  It  reeeived  a  fearful  blow  in 
A  D  539,  when,  in  consequence  of  bavini.'  sided 
with  Belisanus,  it  was  taken  by  the  Goths  un- 
der Vitigea,  a  gireat  pan  of  it  destmjred,  and  ila 
inhabitants  put  to  the  sword.  It,  however,  grad- 
ually recovered  from  the  elfects  of  this  blow, 
and  was  a  place  of  importance  under  the  Lom- 
bards, wfiose  rapiial,  however,  wa$  Pavia  The 
modern  Milan  contains  no  remains  of  antiquity, 
with  the  exeeplfon  of  sixteen  handsome  flnted 
pilL-irs  near  the  Church  of  S.  Lorenxo  — 2. 
(Now  Samlet),  a  town  of  the  Santones  in  Aqui- 
tania,  northeast  of  the  DMNith  of  the  Gammna; 
subsequently  called  Santones  aAer  the  people, 
whence  its  modern  name. — 3.  (Now  Ck&tea* 
Meillan),  a  town  of  the  Biloriges  Cubi  in  Aqui- 
tania,  northeast  of  the  town  last  mentioned.— 
4.  (Now  Evreux),  a  town  of  the  Aulerci  Ebu 
roviccs  in  the  north  of  Gallia  Lugdunensis. 
sooth  of  the  Seqtiana,  on  the  rohd  from  Rotom- 
agus  to  Lutetia  Parisiorom  ;  subsequently  call 
ed  Civitas  Ebroicorum,  whence  its  modern 
name.— 5.  A  town  of  the  Seguaiani  in  the  south 
of  Gallia  Luii^dunensis — 6.  A  town  in  Gallia 
Belgica,  on  the  road  from  Colonia  Trajana  to 
Colonia  Agrippina. 

MFDinMATRin,  a  people  in  the  southeast  of 
Gallia  Belgica,  on  tho  Mosella,  south  of  the  Tre* 
▼iri.  Therr  territory  originally  extended  to  the 
Rhine,  but  in  the  time  of  Ausu^tus  they  had 
been  driven  from  the  banks  of  this  river  ^  the 
Vangiones,  Nemetes,  and  other  German  tribes. 
Their  ohief  town  was  Divodurum  (now  ilf(/r) 

MBDlTBRRAtviOM  MaRB.   Ktr/.  InTBRNUM MaRB. 

Meditrina.  a  Roman  divinity  of  the  art  of 
healing,  in  Whose  honor  the  festival  of  the  Med- 
ilrinalia  was  celebrated  in  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber.   (Vid.  Diet,  of  Ant.,  art.  MEniTRm.\LiA.) 

[Medii-.s  {Mr'jdio}),  son  of  Onythemi.s,  a  native 
of  Larissa  in  'rhea.saly,  and  a  friend  of  .Alexan- 
der the  Great,  whom  lie  accompanied  in  his  ex- 
pedition into  India.  After  the  death  of  Alex« 
andrr  ho  espoused  the  side  of  .Xnii'^onus,  and 
was  ono  of  his  most  useful  and  successful  naval 
ofBoers.^ 

Medma.     Vid.  Mepama, 

MsodiooB  or  Mbduacds,  a  river  in  Venetia,  in 
tho  north  of  Italy,  ftmned  by  the  onion  of  two 
rivers,  tho  Medoacna  Migor  (now  Hrrnta)  and 
Medoacus  Minor  (now  BuekMione),  whioh  fatb 
into  the  Adriatic  Sea  near  Edron,  the  haitorof 
Patavium. 

MKnoBRioA  (now  Marvao,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Portugal),  a  town  in  Lusitaniat  on  the  road  from 
Emerita  to  Scalabis. 

MKOorcs.     V'ii.  Amadocob. 

Mkdon  )    1.  Son  of  Oileus,  and  broth- 

er of  the  lesser  Ajax,  fought  against  Troy,  and 
was  slain  by  /Eneas.— 2.  Son  of  Codrus  Vii. 
Codrcs. — [3.  A  herald  in  the  house  of  Ulysses, 
in  the  anite  of  the  anitors,  disclosed  to  Penelope 
the  danger  of  her  son  Telemachu.s,  and  was  on 
this  account  preserved  by  the  latter  when  the 
anitora  were  antfo.— 4.  Son  of  Pyladee  and  Elee* 
tia.— 6.  A  LaeedMBoniao  statuary,  brother  of 
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Doryclcidas,  and  the  disciple  of  Dipcenas  and 
Scyllts,  made  the  gold  and  ivory  statue  of  Mi- 
nerva (Atheoa)  in  the  Henemn  at  Olympia.] 

Mkdijli,  a  people  in  Aquitania,  on  the  coast  of 
the  ocean,  boutu  of  the  mouth  of  the  Garumoa, 
ia  the  modern  Meioe.  Then  were  exeellent 
oysters  found  on  their  shores 

MsDuLu,  a  people  on  the  eastern  frontier  of 
OalHi  Narboneiiaie  end  in  the  Maritime  Alpe, 
in  whose  country  the  Druentia  (now  Durance) 
and  Duria  (now  Doria  Minor)  took  their  rise. 

MidollIa  (MedolUnna:  now  8t.  Angela),  a 
colony  of  Alba,  ia  the  land  of  tlie  Sabines,  was 
situated  between  the  Tiber  and  the  Anio,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Coroiculum  and  Ameriola. 
Tarquinius  Priscus  incorporated  tiieir  territory 
with  the  lioman  state. 

Medullinus,  Furius,  an  ancient  patrician 
family  at  Rome,  the  members  of  which  held  the 
highest  officea  of  atate  in  tbe  early  timea  of  the 
republic. 

Mbddllus,  a  mountain  in  Hi^ania  Tarraco- 

nensis,  near  the  Minius. 

Medos,  a  son  of  Medea.    V^d.  MsoaA. 

Mbdus  (M^doc :  now  Farumr  or  Sckamior),  a 
amall  river  of  Persia,  flowintj  from  the  confines 
•f  Media  and  &Uing  into  the  Araxes  (now  Bend- 
JSmtr)  near  PetaefNilia. 

Medusa.    Vid.  Gorooves. 

MaoABAZui  or  Mboabysus.  1.  One  of  the 
seven  Peivian  nobles  who  eonapired  against  the 
inagian  Smer;lis,  B.C.  521.  Darius  left  himbe- 
tiind  with  an  army  in  Europe  when  he  himself 
recrosaed  the  Hellespont  on  his  return  from 
Scythia,  606.  Megabazus  subdued  Perinthna 
and  the  other  cities  on  the  Hellespont  and  alon^ 
the  coast  of  Thrace. — 3.  Son  of  Zopyrus,  and 
grandson  of  the  above,  waa  one  of  the  com- 
manders in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  4S0.  He  after- 
ward commanded  the  army  sent  agamst  the 
Athenians  in  Egypt,  458. 

Mtfi.ici.Ks  (MfyaK^'/f).  1.  \  name  borne  by 
several  of  the  Athenian  family  of  the  Aicmee- 
ootde.  The  moat  important  of  theee  waa  the 
Megacles  who  put  to  death  Cylon  and  his  ad- 
herents after  they  had  taken  refuge  at  the  altar 
of  Minerva  {Athene),  B.C.  61S.  Vid.  Gtloit. 
— £8.  Son  of  .-Xlcmccon,  son-in-law  of  Clisthenes, 
leaiier  of  the  Alcmeonide  in  the  time  of  Solon. 
At  first  he  waa  opposed  to  Pisiatratna,  and  ex- 
pelled him  from  Atht  ns  ;  but  afterward  he  be- 
eame  reconciled  to  him,  gave  him  his  daughter 
Ccesyra  in  marriage,  and  assisted  in  his  resto- 
iJttion  to  Athens.  Pisistratus  not  having  treat- 
ed his  wife  in  a  proper  manner,  Megacles  re- 
sented the  affront,  and  again  drove  the  former 
out  of  Athens  :  with  the  aid  of  large  sums  from 
theThcban.s  and  other  states,  Pisistratus  again 
raised  an  army,  defeated  his  opponents,  and 
4rove  Megaelea  and  the  partiaans  of  the  Alc- 
niKonidaj  into  exile  ] — 3.  A  Syracusan,  brother 
of  Dion,  and  brother-in-law  of  the  elder  Dio- 
■yaina.  He  aooompanidd  Dioo  in  hia  fi%ht  from 
Syracuse,  358,  and  alkerwaid  retomad  with  hhn 
to  Sicily. 

MwMtiA.   Vid.  Eewirycs. 

Mgoalia  or  Mboarib,  a  small  idaod  in  the 
Tj^rrbene  Sea,  opposite  Neapolia. 

UeyaXoTThHrij^).    1.  (Now  Sinano  or  Sinanu), 
the  most  recent  but  the  moat  important  of  the 
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cities  of  Arcadia,  was  founded  on  the  ndvicp  (,f 
Epaminondas,  aflar  the  battle  of  Lcucira.  B  C. 
371,  and  was  formed  out  of  the  inhabitants  of 
thirty- eight  villages.  It  was  situated  in  th? 
district  .Msenalia.  near  the  frontiers  of  Me^. 
nia,  on  the  River  Helisson,  whiohfiowedthnMgh 
the  city,  dividing  it  into  nearly  two  equal  pam. 
It  stood  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  town  Ore». 
tion  or  Oreatia,  waa  fifty  stadia  (six  mfles  h 
circumference,  and  contained,  when  it  wasbs. 
sieged  by  Polysperchon,  about  filleeo  tbousui 
men  e^hle  of  bearinf  arma,  whieh  wooli  give 
us  a  population  of  about  seventy  thousand  in- 
habitanta.  Megalopolis  waa  for  a  time  subject 
to  the  Maoedoniaoa,  hot  aoon  irftor  the  deMk 
of  Alexander  the  Great  it  was  governed  bj  a 
series  of  native  tyrants,  the  last  of  whom,  Ljd- 
iades,  voluntarily  resigned  the  government  and 
united  the  city  to  the  Achean  league,  6.0.234. 
It  became,  in  consequence,  opposed  to  Sparta, 
and  was  taken  and  plundered  by  Cleoroenea, 
who  either  killed  or  drove  into  banishment  all 
its  inhabitants,  and  destroyed  a  great  part  of  tlie 
city,  222.  After  the  battle  of  Sellasia  in  the 
following  year  it  was  restored  by  Philopamea, 
who  again  collected  its  inhabitants,  but  it  never 
recovered  its  former  prosperity,  and  gradualljr 
sunk  Into  inslgnifieanoe.  Philopmnea  sad  the 
historian  Polyhius  were  natives  of  Megalopolis. 
The  ruins  of  its  theatre,  once  the  largeai  u 
Greece,  are  the  only  remains  of  tha  aaeiaia 
town  to  be  seen  '^^  the  village  of  Sinano.— 2  \ 
town  in  Carta,  t  c^  Apurodisus. — 3.  A  town 
in  Pontua.  Vid.  Sbbastia.^.  A  town  io  the 
north  of  Africa,  waa  a  Carthaginian  citjr  in  the 
interior  of  Byzacena,  in  a  beautiful  situation; 
it  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  troop*  of 
Agathocles. 

MKG.tNiRA  ( Mr)  4 ve(pa),  wife  Of  Celeoa,  oas- 
aliy  called  Mi^tanika. 

[Mboanitas  (MeyofiTOf),  a  small  riter  of 
Achaia,  in  the  territory  of  .^gium,  flovt  iott 
the  sea  west  of  that  city.] 

McoAnirnina  (MeyairtfiApr).  1.  Son  of  Pne- 
tus,  father  of  Anaxagoras  and  Iphianira,  and 
king  of  Argos.  He  exchanged  his  dominion  for 
that  of  Persena,  so  that  the  latter  reeeived 
Tiryns  instead  of  Argos.— 2.  Son  of  Menelaus 
by  an  ^tolian  slave,  Pieris  or  Teridafi.  Mene- 
lane  hronght  ahont  a  marriage  between  Msfi- 
penthes  and  a  daughter  of  .\lector.  .\ccordint; 
to  a  Rhodian  tradition,  Megapeotbes,  alter  the 
death  of  his  father,  expelled  Helen  from  Argoa, 
who  theranpnn  fled  to  Pelyxo  at  Rhodes. 

[Mko  «PHERNBs(Mrya^/myf),  a  Fenian  satrap 
put  to  death  by  Cyrus  on  the  charge  of  baring 
conspired  against  that  prince.] 

Mkoara  (Mf)dpa),  daughter  of  Creon,  king  of 
Thebes,  and  wife  of  Hercules.    Vid.  p.  856,  b. 

MialBA  (tA  UiyofM,  to  Lat.  Megsra,  -m,  and 
pi.  Megara,  -orum  :  Meynptvc  Megarensis).  1. 
(Now  Megara),  the  capital  of  Mkoabis,  waa  ail* 
uated  ei^t  atadia  (one  mileXfrom  the  sea  op- 
posite the  island  Salamis,  about  twenty-six 
miles  from  Athens  and  thirty-one  miles  from 
Oorinth.  It  omiaialed  ef  three  parts:  l.pe 
ancient  Pelasgian  citadel,  called  Caria,  said  W 
have  been  built  by  Gar,  the  son  of  fborooeua, 
whieh  waa  aitnated  on  a  hiU  ueithWMt  ef  tka 
later  city.  This  citadel  contained  the  ancient 
and  celebrated  Megmrm  {fifttfw)  or  tenple  U 
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Ceres  (Deraeter).  from  which  the  town  is  sup- 
poeed  to  hare  derived  its  name.  2.  The  mod- 
ern eitsdel,  mtnted  on  a  hiw«r  MB  to  the  tou^ 

west  of  the  precedinj»,  and  called  Alcathous, 
from  Its  reputed  founder  Alcathous,  son  of  Fe- 
tops.  S.  Tlie  town  properly  so  called,  sUvated 
at  the  fool  of  the  two  citadels,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  tbe  Pelopidae  under  Alcathous,  and 
■obeeqaently  enlarged  by  a  Done  oolonj  under 
Atethee  and  Athemenr-s  at  the  tune  of  Codrus. 
it  appears  to  bave  been  originally  called  Poltch- 
w  ( Wo'Alxvn).  The  town  contained  many  public 
baildibgs.  which  are  described  at  length  by  Pau- 
aaaiaa.    Its  sea-port  was  Nt»aa  (fiiaata),  which 
was  connected  with  Megara  by  two  walls,  eight 
Madia  in  length,  huilt  by  tbe^Athenians  when 
thpy  had  possession  of  Megara.  B.C.  461-446. 
Nis^ea  ts  said  to  have  been  built  by  Nisiis,  the 
■MOf  Pandion;  and  the  inhabitants  of  .Megara 
an  aometimes  called  Nissan  Mcgarians  [oi 
KiM&M  Meyapeig)  tu  distinguish  them  from  the 
HybUean  Megariane  (ol  'TSXaiot  Utynptlg)  in 
Sicily.    In  front  of  Nisa\i  lay  the  small  island 
Mtnoa  (Mivua),  which  added  greatly  to  the  secu- 
rity ef  the  harlior.  lo  the  moat  anoient  timee 
Mo^ra  and  the  surronndiDf  eountry  was  inhab- 
ited by  Lele^es.  It  aidiaeqaeDtly  became  an- 
araed  to  Attioa;  and  Megaria  formed  one  of 
the  four  ancient  divisions  of  Attiea.    It  was 
next  cooqaered  by  the  Dorians,  and  waa  for  a 
tine  aobjeet  to  Corinth ;  bat  it  finally  aaaerted 
il3  independence,  and  rapidly  became  a  wealthy 
sod  powerful  city.    To  none  of  these  events 
ma  any  date  be  assigned  with  certainty.  Its 
power  at  an  early  period  is  attested  by  the  flour- 
iahing  colonies  which  it  founded,  of  which  Se- 
iyntbria,  Gtialcedon,  and  Byzantium,  and  tlie 
QybtaeaD  Megara  in  Sicily,  were  the  most  im- 
portant   Its  navy  was  a  mateh  for  that  of 
Atheos,  with  which  it  contested  tbe  island  of 
Sdaaiis;  and  it  was  not  till  ai4dr  a  long  strug- 
gle that  the  Athenians  succeeded  in  olitaining 
possession  of  this  island.   The  governuicnt  was 
arigiaally  an  ariatooraqr,  as  in  most  of  the  Doric 
cities ;  but  Theagenes,  who  put  himself  at  the 
bead  of  the  popular  parly,  obtained  the  supreme 
fawar  abont  B.0. 6S0.  Theagenea  waa  after- 
ward expelled,  and  a  dcuiocratical  form  of 
fOTemment  established.    After  the  Persian 
vars,  Megara  waa  for  aome  time  at  war  with 
Corinth,  and  was  thus  led  to  form  an  alliance 
Will)  Athens,  and  to  receive  an  Athenian  gar- 
nsoQ  into  the  city,  461  ;  but  the  oligarchical 
party  having  got  the  upper  hand,  the  Athenians 
were  expelled,  441.    Megara  is  not  often  men- 
iooed  after  this  period.    It  was  taken  and  its  { 
valb  destroyed  by  Demetrioa  Poliorcetes  ;  it  i 
was  taken  again  by  the  Romans  under  Q.  Me-  I 
leiiua  ;  and  in  the  time  of  Augustus  it  had  ceas- 
ed lo  be  a  place  of  importance.    Megara  is  cel- 
ebrated in  the  hi.story  of  philosophy  as  the  seat 
of  a  pbUoaophical  school,  usually  culled  the  Me- 
fttiaa,  which  waa  founded  by  Eadid,  a  native 
if  the  city,  and  a  di.sciplc  of  Socrates.  Vid. 
~      »as,  No.  3.   There  are  no  remains  of  any 
)  of  the  ancient  city  of  Megara.— tt.  A 
•  town  in  Sicily,  on  the  eastern  coast,  north  of 
Sjracuae,  founded  by  Dorians  frum  Megara  in 
Graece^  B.C.  788,  on  the  aite  of  a  amafi  town 
Ilybia,  and  hence  called  Mcuara  Hybi..^:a,  and 
tia  iababitants  Megarenaea  Uyblsi  {Mtjfaptig 
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'TBlaioi).  From  the  time  of  Gclnn  it  belonged 
to  Syracuse.  It  was  taken  and  plundered  by 
the  Komana  in  the  aeeond  Punic  war,  and  tibm 
that  time  sunk  into  insignificanee,  but  it  is  still 
mentioned  by  Cicero  under  the  name  of  Megaris. 

MkoIbbus  (Mcyapevc),  son  of  Oncheatus,  also 
called  a  son  of  Neptune  (Poseidon)  and  CEnoi)e, 
of  Uippomenea,  of  Apollo,  or  of  ^i^cus.  He 
waa  a  brother  of  Abrote.  the  wife  of  N  isns,  k  i  np 
of  Megara,  and  the  father  of  Evippus,  Timalcus. 
Hippomenes,  and  Evschme.  Megara  iaaaid  lb 
have  derived  its  name  from  him. 

Meoaris  (ff  Meyapi^  or  r;  Mryapix^,  sc.  yi>),  • 
small  district  in  Greece,  between  the  (?orinthia» 
and  ^arouic  gulls,  originally  reckoned  part  of 
Uellaa  pn^er,  but  Mmeqoently  included  in  tbe 
Peloponnesus.  It  was  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Bceotia,  on  the  east  and  northeast  by  Attica, 
and  on  the  south  by  the  territory  of  Corinth. 
It  contained  about  seven  hundred  and  twenty 
square  miles.  The  country  was  very  mounts 
ainoua ;  and  itaonly  fiiain  waa  the  one  in  which 
the  city  of  Megara  was  situated.  It  was  sep- 
arated from  Bceotia  by  Mount  Cithaeron,  and 
from  Attiea  by  the  monntalna  called  the  Horna 
(tu  Kipara),  on  account  of  their  two  projecting 
summits.  The  CEnean  Mountains  extended 
throngh  the  greater  part  of  the  oonntry,  and 
formed  its  southern  boundary  toward  Corinth. 
There  are  two  roads  through  theae  mountaina 
from  Crorinth,  one  called  the  Scironian  pas^ 
which  ran  along  the  Saronic  Gulf,  passed  by 
Croramyon  and  Megara,  and  was  the  direct  road 
from  Corinth  to  Athens ;  tbe  other  ran  along  the 
Corinthian  Gulf,  paaeed  by  Geranea  and  Pega, 
and  was  the  road  from  Corinth  into  Bceotia. 
The  only  town  of  importance  in  Moguns  waa 
its  capital  Megara.   KkL  Meoara. 

MKOASTiiitffKs  {yiryaadivrj^),  a  Greek  writer, 
who  was  sent  by  iSuleucus  Nicator  as  ambassa- 
dor to  Sandracottua,  king  of  tbe  Praaii,  where 
he  resided  some  lime  Tie  wrote  a  work  on 
Ind^a,  in  four  books,  enlilled  Indica  (ru  'Ivdixu), 
to  which  later  Greek  writera  were  chiefly  in* 
debted  for  their  accounts  of  the  country.  [The 
fragments  of  Megasthenes  have  been  collected 
by  Schwanbecfc,  MegaHk.  Fragm^t  dec,  Bonn, 
1846  ;  and  by  Muller»  iRaf.'  Orac.  Pragm.t  vol 
ii.,D.  397-439.] 

MaoKs  (Mey;7f  )^son  of  Phylena,  and  grandson 
of  Augeas,  was  one  of  the  .suitora  of  Helen,  and 
led  his  bauds  from  Duiicbium  and  the  Echina- 
dea  against  Troy. 

Meoipdo  (Ma)f(J(Jw,  MayfJci  :  now  Lejjun  ?), 
a  considerable  city  of  Palestine,  on  the  Hiver 
Kishon,  in  a  valley  of  the  same  name,  which 
formed  a  part  of  the  great  plain  of  Jezreel  or 
Esdraelon,  on  the  eonfine.s  of  Galilee  and  Sanw 
na.  U  was  a  residence  of  the  Cuiiaanitiah 
kings  before  the  conquest  of  Palestine  by  the 
Jews.  It  was  fortified  by  Solomon.  It  was 
probably  the  same  place  which  was  called  Lkoio 
under  the  Romans. 

[Meuis  r.i  (yityiarrj),  an  island  on  tlie  coast  of 
Lycia,  between  lihodes  and  the  Cheiiduniua  isl> 
ands,  with  a  city  of  the  aame  name,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Straho,  was  alao  called  Ciatheno. 
Vid.  CI8T4BNB,  No.  2.] 

McoistIni,  a  people  of  Armenia,  in  the  di8> 
trict  of  Sophcne,  near  the  Euphrates.] 

[Mboistias  {Utyiariof)  of  Acarnania,  tbe 
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race  of  Mrlampus,  a  celebrated  seer,  ibo^tf  ftod 
fell  at  the  battle  of  Thermopylae.] 

%fn»A,  rifer.    FmL  Mslla. 

Mela,  Fabius,  a  Roman  jurist,  who  is  often 
cited  io  tUe  DieeaH,  probably  lived  in  the  time 
of  AntoniniM  Piaa. 

Mkla  or  Melt-a,  M.  ANN.ri  s.  the  youngest 
«OQ  of  M.  AnoKUs  Seneca  the  rbetorictan,  and 
brother  of  L.  Seneca  the  phQoaopher,  and  Gallio. 
By  his  wife  Acilia  he  had  at  least  one  son,  the 
celebrated  Lucao.  Afler  Lucan'a  death,  A.D. 
66,  Mela  laid  claim  to  his  property ;  and  as  he 
was  rich,  he  was  accused  of  being  privy  to 
Pi8o*8  conspiracy,  and  anticipated  a  certain  sen- 
(eoce  by  suicide. 

MsLAt  Pom  ro  Nits,  the  first  Roman  author 
who  composed  a  formal  treatise  upon  Heogra- 
phy,  was  a  native  of  Spain,  and  probacy  flour- 
lalked  under  the  Emperor  Claudius.  His  work 
ie  entitled  De  Situ  Orbts  Lihri  III.  It  contains 
a  brief  description  of  the  whole  world  as  known 
to  the  Romans.  The  text  is  often  corrupt,  but 
the  style  is  .simple,  and  the  I^tinity  is  pure  ; 
and  although  every  thing  is  compressed  within 
the  nanoweet  limits,  we  find  the  monotony  of 
the  catalogue  occasionally  diversified  by  ani- 
mated  and  pleasing  pictures.  The  best  edition 
is  by  Tttdraeko,  seven  parts,  8vo,  Lips.,  1807. 

Melasma  Acra  (7  }>W.aiva  uKpa).  1.  (Now 
Kart  Bumu,  which  means  the  same  as  the 
Greek  name,  i.  e.,  the  Block  Capt),  the  north- 
western promontory  of  the  great  peninsula  of 
Ionia :  formed  by  Mount  Mimas  ;  celebrated  for 
the  millstones  hewn  from  it. — 2.  (Now  Cap€ 
8tn  Nicolo),  the  northwestern  promontory  of 
the  island  of  Chios. — 3.  (Now  Kara  Bumu),  a 
promontory  of  Bithynia,  a  little  east  of  the  Bos- 
porus, between  the  rivers  Rhebas  and  Artanes ; 
also  called  Ka'klvaKpov  and  Bidwiac  Hxpov. 

Mkljkum  {UeXoivai  :  HeXatvtv[).  1.  Or  Me- 
tMKiM  (UekMftttt^  a  town  fn  the  west  of  Ar- 
cadia, on  the  Alphcus,  northwest  of  Buphagium, 
and  aotttheast  of  Herea.— 3.  A  demus  in  Atlica, 
on  the  Irontien  of  B<eotia,  belonging  to  tin  tribe 
Antiodiis. 

ICslaxbTcm  (Me>Mft6iov),  a  town  of  Thessaly 
in  Pdasgiotis,  belonging  to  the  territory  of  Sco- 
tussa. 

Melampus  (Mf/.J/iToi'f).  1.  Son  of  Amjrthaon 
by  Idomene,  or,  according  to  others,  by  Aglaia 
or  Rbodope,  and  a  brother  of  Bias.  He  was 
looked  upon  by  the  ancients  as  the  first  mortal 
w  lio  liad  been  endowed  with  prophetic  powers, 
as  the  person  who  first  practiced  the  medical 
%rt,  and  who  established  the  worship  of  Bac- 
chus (Dionysus)  in  Greece.  He  is  said  to  have 
b^n  married  to  Iphianassa  (others  call  her 
Iphianira  or  Cyrianassa),  by  whom  he  became 
the  father  of  Mantius  and  Aniiphates.  Abas, 
Bias,  Manto^  and  Pronoe  ara  also  eamed  by  some 
writers  as  his  children.  Belbfebis  house  there 
stood  an  oak  tree  containing  a  serpent's  nest. 
The  old  serpents  wero  killed  by  hte  servants, 
but  Melampus  took  care  of  the  young  ones  and 
fed  them  carefully.  One  day,  when  he  was 
asleep,  they  cleaned  his  ears  with  their  tongues. 
On  his  waking,  he  perceived,  to  his  astonish- 
ment, that  he  now  understood  the  language  of 
birds,  and  that  with  their  assistance  be  could 
foretell  the  future.  In  addition  to  this,  he  ac- 
paired  the  power  of  propbeigriof  from  the  vie- 


tims  that  were  offered  to  the  wods ;  and,  after 
having  an  interview  with  Apollo  oo  the  baaki 
of  the  Alpheus,  he  became  a  most  reaowiel 
soothsayer.  During  his  residence  at  Pyloshii 
brother  Bias  was  one  of  the  suitors  for  the  liial 
of  Pero,  the  daaffatnr  ef  Nelena.  the  Inter 
promised  his  daughter  to  the  man  who  should 
bring  him  the  oxen  of  Iphiclus,  which  wen 
guarded  by  a  dog  whore  neithernmi  aor ninil 
could  approach.  .Mrlainpus  unrlert 00k  the  till 
of  procuring  the  oxen  for  his  brother,  althoofh 
he  knew  that  the  thief  woaM  be  caogfat  and 
kept  in  imprisonment  for  a  year,  aAerinMllhl 
was  to  come  into  possession  of  the  oxea 
Things  turned  out  as  he  had  said ;  Melatnpai 
was  thrown  into  prison,  and  in  his  captivity  be 
learned  from  the  wood-worms  that  tiie  buililin:^ 
in  which  be  was  imprisoned  wuuUl  soon  break 
down.  He  accordingly  demanded  to  be  tetmt, 
and  as  Phylacus  and  Iphiclus  thus  became  ac- 
quainted with  bis  prophetic  powers,  they  asked 
him  in  what  manner  Iphidiis,  who  had  aodd* 
dren,  was  to  become  father.  Melampus,  on  th? 
suggestion  of  a  vulture,  advised  Iphiclus  to  take 
the  net  from  the  knife  with  wbwh  PliyhMi 
had  oner  cut  his  son.  and  drink  it  in  watrr  Jur- 
ing  ten  days,  'i'his  was  done,  and  Iphiclus  be- 
oame  the  fbthef  of  Podaroes.  Metanpot  now 
received  the  OXeo  as  a  reward  for  his  eood 
services, drove  them  to  Pylos,  and  thus  gaiiwil 
Pero  for  his  brother.  Afterward  .Melampus  ob- 
tained possession  of  a  third  of  the  kingdora  of 
Argos  in  the  following  manner :  In  the  rcip 
of  Anaxagoras,  king  of  Argos,  tlic  women  of 
the  kingdom  wero  aeised  with  roadDeta,  aad 
roamed  about  the  country  in  a  frantic  state. 
Melampus  cured  them  of  their  phrensy,  oo  con- 
dition that  he  and  his  brother  Biaa  should  re- 
ceive an  equal  share  with  Anaxa^^ras  in  the 
kingdom  of  Argos.  Melampus  and  Bias  ma^ 
ried  the  two  daaghtere  of  Prvtns,  aai  nM 
over  tw  o  thirds  of  Ar^^os. — 2.  The  authoroftwo 
little  Greek  works  still  extant,  entitled  Dninttk 
tx  palpitatume  and  D§  Now  Ofesmtts  Cmmt. 
He  livnl  probably  in  the  third  century  B.C.  d 
.VIexaiidrea.  Both  the  worlis  are  fall  of  miMV 
stitinns  and  abauiditlee.  Bdiled  Iqr  Aaai  ia 
Lis  Scriflant  Pkftiogmmim  Fttensb  AJteaNnii 

1780. 

MELANCHLiKNt  (Mf>.ay;t^otvoO»apeople!l>l|l 
north  of  Sarmatia  Asiatica,  about  the  upptf 
course  of  the  River  TanaYs  (now  Z)f>n),  reseiB' 
bling  the  Scythians  in  manners,  though  of  • 
different  race.  Their  Greek  name  was  dsrifsl 
from  their  dark  clothing. 

[Melandbpta  (MfPuzvdeirroi)  or  MELANnir.* 
QUXaufStmCU  a  people  of  Thrace,  ia  the  mount- 
ains northwest  of  Byzantiom,  atongtheeosatof 
the  Pontos  £uxinusO 

[MsLAirnvs  (MeXovrvf).  1.  Son  of  ApoDOi 
king  of  the  Dryopcs,  was  a  famous  ateher;  ha 
obtained  from  Perieres,  king  of  Memeaia,  a 
town  whidi  he  named  after  hn  wMi  OSehsHt.-  • 
2.  Father  of  Amphimedon  in  Ithaca.] 

MELAiriPPK(M*XaviirTn7).  1.  Daughter  of  OJj» 
ron,  also  called  Evippe.  Being  with  fkSMwf 
ifiolus,  she  fled  to  Mount  Pelion  ;  and  in  order  • 
that  her  condition  micht  not  become  known, ihe 
prayed  to  be  metamorphosed  into  a  niaie.  l^ 
ana  (Artemis)  granted  her  prayer,  and  in  m 
fona  of  a  bono  aha  was  placed  amooff  Um  r 
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Aauihtt  ftoeount  describes  her  metamorphosis 
as  a  punishment  for  liaving  despised  Diana  (Ar- 
temis), or  for  having  divulged  the  counsels  of 
thegoda  — [2  A  queen  of  the  Amazons,  taken 
captive  by  Hercules  ;  she  obtained  her  fraedom 
tfy  surrendering  her  girdle  to  the  hero. 

McLAinppfoM  (MeXaMir«€Arc)«  of  Melos,  a  cel- 
ebrated lyric  poet  in  the  department  of  the  d  ithy- 
■mb.  Ue  flourished  about  B.C.  440,  and  iived 
fer  tone  tiaw  at  tte  OMitof  Pevdioen,  of  Ma- 
cedonia, and  there  died.  His  high  reputation 
m  a  poet  is  intimated  by  Xenopkon,  who  makes 
Avislodeniiui  giTo  him  the  first  |dtee  among 
dilhyrambic  poets,  by  the  side  of  Homer.  Soph- 
odM,  Poijrdetns,  and  Zeuxis,  as  the  chief  mas- 
taia  la  ttoir  napeelive  arts ;  and  by  Plutarch, 
who  mentions  him,  with  Simonides  and  Eurip- 
ides, as  among  the  most  distinguished  masters 
of  music.  Several  verses  of  his  poetry  are  still 
preserved.  Vid.  Bergk,  Poet.  Lyr.  Grac. ,  p.  847- 
850.  Somn  writers,  following  the  authority  of 
Suidas,  make  two  poets  of  this  name. 

.Melamippos  (MeJUiminraf).  I.  Son  of  Aataooa 
of  Thebes,  who,  in  the  attack  of  the  Seven  on 
bis  native  city,  slew  Tydeus  and  Mecisteus. 
His  tomb  was  shown  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Thebes,  on  the  road  to  Chalcis  — [3.  A  Trojan, 
aiaio  by  Teucer. — 3.  Another  Trojan  warrior, 
NB  of  HioetaoB,  afadii  by  Antikchafl.— 4.  An- 
other Trojan  warrior,  slain  by  Patroclus. — 5.  A 
aoo  of  TlQeseus  and  Periguoe,  gained  the  prize 
IB  raaaiiag  at  the  games  celebrated  bf  the  Epig* 
mi  after  the  capture  of  Thebes  ] 

MbLAI«0G^TL'I.I.      Vtd.  GiETULIA. 

MiLANTHius  {MtXdvdiof).  1.  Also  called  Me- 
lantbeus,  son  of  Dolius,  was  a  goat-herd  of 
Ulysses,  who  sided  with  the  suitors  of  Penelope, 
and  was  killed  by  Ulysses.— 3.  An  Athenian 
tragic  poet,  of  whom  little  is  known  beyond  the 
attacks  made  on  him  by  Aristophanes  and  the 
oUicr  comic  poets.  The  most  important  pas- 
Mge  respecting  him  is  in  the  Peace  of  Arlstoph- 
tn€s  (796,  Ac  ).  He  was  celebrated  for  his 
wtt,  of  which  several  specimens  are  preserved 
byPhitarcb.  —  3.  Or  Melantbus,  an  eminent 
Greek  painter  of  the  Sicyonian  school,  was  con- 
temporary with  Apelles  (B.C.  332),  with  whom 
hs  itodled  under  Pamphilas.  He  was  one  of 
the  best  colorists  of  all  the  Greek  painters  — 
[1  Leader  of  the  twenty  ships  sent  by  the  Athe- 
aiuato  ihe  aid  of  Artetagoras  of  Miletm  in  his 
revolt  against  the  Persian  government  ] 

MsLAiTTRios  (Hehtvdio^,  now  probably  Melet- 
Jma),  a  river  of  Pontus,  in  Asia  Minor,  east 
of  the  Promontorium  Jasonhim  the  boundary 
between  Pootus  Polemoniacas  and  Pontus  Ca^ 
padocius. 

[Melantuo  (MfAat'du),  daughter  of  Dolius, 
lister  of  the  goat-herd  Melanthius  (vid.  MKr.  AN- 
mvs),  female  attendant  upon  Penelope,  was 
pot  to  death  by  Utjases  beeaose  she  had  aided 
the  suitors.] 

Mklartuus  or  MBLANTHioa  {M.ekavOo().  1. 
One  of  theNelidn,  and  king  of  Messenia,  whence 
hs  was  driven  out  by  the  Heraclidse,  on  their 
saaquest  of  the  Peloponnesus ;  and,  following 
^  taalmetions  of  the  Delphio  oraole,  tool 
nilgB  HI  Attica.  In  a  war  between  the  .Mlie- 
iiana  aadBceotiaoa,  Xanthus,  theBceotian  king, 
itallengad  Tjiynuntes,  king  of  Athena  aad  the 
Iwt  «C  the  Ttosida,  to  singlo  ootabat  Thy- 


MELEAOER. 

moetes  declined  the  challenge  on  the  ground  of 
a(te  and  infirmity.  So  ran  the  story,  which 
strove  afterward  to  disguise  the  violent  change 
of  dynasty;  and  Melantbus  undertook  it  on 
condition  of  being  rewarded  with  the  throne  in 
the  event  of  success.  He  slew  Xanthus,  and 
became  king,  to  the  exclosioo  of  the  Tbesids. 
According  to  Pausanias,  the  conqueror  of  Xan* 
thus  was  Andropompus,  the  father  of  Melan* 
thus ;  aeowding  to  Ariatotle,  it  was  Codrue, 
his  son — [2.  One  of  the  Tyrrhenian  pirates, 
who  wished  to  carry  off  Uacchus  (Dionysus), 
but  were  changed  into  dolphins.] 

[Mklas  (Me7.nf).  1.  A  son  of  Phrixus  and 
Cbalciope,  married  £uryclea.  by  whom  be  be< 
came  fhther  of  Hyperes.— 9.  A  son  of  Porthaon 
and  Euryte,  and  brother  of  Q^neus.] 

Melis  (M^Aof),  the  name  of  several  rivers, 
whose  waters  were  of  a  dark  color.  I.  (Now 
Mauro  Nero  or  Mauro  Potamo),  a  small  river  in 
Baotia,  which  rises  seven  stzdia  north  of  Or- 
choincnus,  becomes  navigable  almost  from  us 
source,  flows  between  Orcbomenus  and  Asple- 
don.  and  loses  the  greater  part  of  its  waters 
in  the  marshes  connected  with  I..akc  Copais. 
A  small  portion  of  its  waters  fell  in  ancient 
limes  into  the  River  Ccphisus. — 2.  A  river  o* 
Thessalv,  in  the  district  Malis,  flows  near  Hera 
elea  and  Traohls,  and  falls  iitfo  the  Maliac  Qotf. 
—3.  A  river  of  Thessaly  in  Phthiotis,  falls  into 
the  Apidanus. — 4.  A  river  of  Thrace,  flows  firs 
southwest,  then  northwest,  and  falls  north  of 
Cardia  into  the  Melas  .Sinus. — 5.  A  river  in  the 
northeast  of  Sioi^,  which  flows  into  the  sea  be- 
tween Mylas  and  Nanlochns,  through  ezoellent 
meadows,  in  whieh  the  oxen  of  the  sun  are 
said  to  have  fed. — 6.  (Now  Manaugat-Su),  a 
navigable  river,  lifly  stadia  (hve  geographical 
miles)  east  of  Side,  was  the  boundary  between 
Pamphylia  and  Cilicia. — 7.  (Now  Kara-Su,  i.  e,, 
tke  Black  liivcr),  in  Cappadocia,  rises  in  Mount 
Argmis,  flows  past  Msnea,  and,  after  forming 
a  succession  of  morasses,  falls  into  the  Halys, 
and  not  (as  Strabo  says)  into  the  Euphrates. 

MsLAS  SiNDB  (M^Aap  ndXiToc'  now  Gulf  of 
Saroe),  a  gulf  of  the  iEgaean  Sea,  between  the 
coast  of  Thrace  on  the  northwest  and  the  Thra- 
chin  Chenonesus  on  the  southeast,  into  whidi 
the  River  Melas  flows. 

Mkldi  or  MKLD4t,  a  people  in  Gallia  Lugdu- 
nensis,  on  the  borders  of  Belgiea,  and  upon  the 
River  Sequana  (now  Srine),  in  whose  territor,* 
Caesar  built  forty  ships  for  his  expedition  against 
Britain. 

Mklkaorb  (MeAf'aypof).  1  Son  of  CEneus 
and  Altheea,  the  daughter  of  Thestius,  husband 
of  Cleopatra,  and  father  of  Polydora.  Others 
C^hhn  a  son  of  Mars  (Ares)  and  Althsa.  He 
was  one  oi'  the  most  famous  ^^^tolian  heroes  of 
Calydon,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  skill 
in  throwing  the  javelin.  He  took  part  in  the 
Argonautic  expedition.  On  liis  return  home, 
the  fields  of  Calydon  were  laid  waste  by  a  mon- 
strous boar,  whieh  Diana  (Artemis)  had  aent 
against  the  country  as  a  punishment,  because 
CEneus,  the  king  of  the  place,  once  neglected 
to  o^  up  a  sacrifice  to  the  goddess.  No  one 
dared  encounter  the  terrible  animal,  till  at  length 
Melcager,  with  a  band  of  other  heroes,  went  out 
to  hunt  the  boar.  He  slew  the  animal :  but  the 
I  Calydoaiaaa  aad  Onretes  euarrelled  about  the 
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held  au'l  h'tdfi,  and  at  length  wapcd  open  war 

apinst  each  other.    The  Calydonians  were 
w^rs  Tielorioiu,  so  long  is  Meleager  went 
out  with  them.    Bat  when  his  mother  Altheea 
pronounced  a  curse  upon  b'tn,  enraged  at  the 
death  of  ber  bratberwho  hac  Alleii  in  the  fight, 
Meleager  stayed  at  homo  wi  h  his  wife  Cleopa- 
tra.  The  Curetea  now  began  to  press  Calydon 
vety  bard.  It  was  in  Tain  tba|  the  old  men  of 
the  town  made  him  the  most  hrilliant  promises* 
If  he  would  again  join  in  the  Ught,  and  that  his 
Ather,  his  sisters,  and  his  mother  supplicated 
bim.   At  length,  however,  he  yielded  to  the 
prayers  of  his  wifo  Cleopatra :  he  put  tht;  Cu- 
retea to  flight,  but  he  never  returned  home,  for 
the  Erinnys,  who  had  heard  the  curse  of  his 
mother,  ovrrtook  him.    Sueh  is  the  mnjc  an- 
cient form  of  ilic  legend,  as  we  find  it  in  Homer. 
(//.,  ix.,  687,  teg.)   In  the  later  traditions  Me- 
leager collects  the  heroes  from  all  [larts  of 
Greece  to  join  him  in  the  hunt.  Among  others 
was  the  ftir  maiden  Atalanta :  but  the  heroes  | 
refused  to  liunt  with  her.  until  MrleajjfT,  who 
was  in  love  with  ber,  overcame  their  opposition. 
Atalanta  gave  the  animal  the  first  wound,  which 
was  at  length  slain  hy  Mrlrncrcr.    He  present- 
{h1  the  bide  to  Atalanta,  but  the  sons  of  Tties- 
tius  took  it  fVom  her,  whereupon  Meleager  in  a 
rage  slew  them.  This,  however,  waa  tte  cause 
of  bis  own  death,  which  came  to  pass  in  the  I 
following  way.    When  he  was  seven  dJiys  old 
the  Moers  appeared,  declaring  that  the  boy 
would  die  as  soon  as  the  piroc  of  wood  which 
was  burning  on  the  hearth  should  be  consumed. 
Althaea,  upon  hearing  this,  extinguished  the  fire- 
brand, and  concealed  it  in  a  chest.  Meleager 
himself  became  invulnerable  ;  but  after  he  had 
killed  the  brothers  of  his  mother,  she  lighted 
the  piece  of  wood,  and  Meleager  died.  Althiea, 
too  late  repenting  of  what  she  had  done,  put  an 
end  to  her  life ;  and  Cleopatra  died  of  grief. 
The  sistfrs  of  Meleager  wept  uncea.singly  after 
his  death,  until  Diana  (Artemis)  changed  them 
into  Guinea-hens  (fteXeayp(Sec),  which  were 
transferred  to  the  island  of  Lcros.    Even  in 
this  condition  they  mourned  during  a  certain 
part  of  the  year  for  their  brother.    Two  of 
them,  Gorge  and  Deiaoira,  through  the  media- 
tion of  Bacchus  (Dionysus),  wcr#  not  meta- 
morphosed—2.  Son  of  Neoptolemus,  a  Mace- 
donian offircr  in  the  service  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  : 
(B.C.  323)  Meleager  resisted  the  claims  of  Per-  ! 
diccas  to  the  regency,  and  was  eventually  aaso- ' 
ciated  with  the  latter  in  this  ofRce.    Shortly  I 
afterward,  however,  he  was  put  to  death  by 
orderofPerdiccas.— (8.  Oommanderofasquad- 1 
ron  of  cavalry  in  the  army  of  Alexander  the 
Great  at  the  battle  of  Arbela.   He  was  after- 
Ward  slain  in  an  inaurreetion  against  the  ofli- 
rcrs  left  by  Antigonus  in  the  government  of 
Media.] — i.  Son  of.Eucrates,  the  celebrated  | 
writer  and  eolleetor  of  epigrain.<^,  was  a  native 
of  Gadara  in  Palestine,  and  lived  about  B.C. 
60.    There  arc  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  of 
his  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  written  . 
in  a  good  Greek  style,  though  somewhat  affect- 
ed, and  distinguished  by  sophistic  arnmr>n  and  ' 
amatory  fancy.  An  account  of  his  collticlion  of 
epigrams  is  given  under  Plamudbs. 
[Mblks  ( A^f ),  a  small  stream  of  looia  flow- 
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ing  by  Smyrna,  on  the  banks  of  which  Homer 
is  said  to  have  been  bom ;  (according  to  anciUi 
er  aeopnntp  be  eempoaed  hia  poems  ia  a 

to  at  its  source)  tnd  hence  was  called  Mel^ 
sigen^  {iUXiiotyip^) :  from  this  also  was  |^ 
rived  the  pbraae  MeUtta  dmrtm  in  Hbolii 

Another  account  makes  Meles,  the  godof!kii 
1  stream,  to  have  been  the  father  of  Homer  ] 

[MsLBSAitoci  (MrXi7aavdpof),  an  Atheniap 
'  general,  who  was  sent  out  with  six  ships  in  ihfl 
i  year  430  B.C.  against  Caria  and  I^cisi  iieUis 
battle  in  Lycia.] 

[Melesippus  (MeA^aijnrof),  a  Lacedemonian, 
one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to  Athens  B.C. 
A'i'Z,  and  again  the  next  year  to  demaiul  the 
restoration  of  the  independence  of  the  Gnek 
states,  but  without  success  ] 

MsLETUS  or  MSLITUS  (McA>7rof  :  McAtrof).  ao 

obseore  tragie  poet,  hot  notorious  as  ooe  of  the 

accusers  of  Socrates,  was  an  Athenian,  of  the 
Pitthean  demus.  }{e  is  represented  by  Plato 
and  Ariatophanea  and  their  aehoHasts  as  s  iiri|id 
and  licentious  poet,  and  a  worthless  and  profli- 
gate man.  In  the  accusation  of  Socrates  it  was 
Meletua  who  laid  the  indidment  before  the 
archon  Basileus ;  hut,  in  reality,  he  \ias  the 
most  insignificant  of  the  accusers ;  and,  accont* 
ing  to  one  account,  he  waa  bribed  by  Anrtai 
and  Lycon  to  talce  part  in  the  a  flair  Soon  aflrr 
the  death  of  Soorstes,  the  Athenians  repented 
of  their  injustice,  and  Meletus  was  stoned  to 
death  as  one  of  the  aolbon  9/[  their  folly. 

•Mki.ia  (Mf?.fa).  a  nymph,daoghter of Occanos, 
became  by  Inachus  the  mother  of  Phoruneus 
and  i£gialeus  or  Pegeaa ;  and  by  Silenos  the 
mother  of  the  centaur  Pholus ;  and  bv  .Nep- 
tune (Poseidon)  of  Amycus.  She  was  earned 
oir  by  ApoDo,  and  becMM  bjr  him  the  modier 
of  Ismenius  and  of  the  sccrTenerus.  Shei»'ai 
worshipped  in  the  Ismenium,  the  saoctoaij  of 
Apollo,  near  Thebes.   In  the  plural  fom,  Ike 

McUiT  or  Meltadfi  (Mf?.i'a/,  MrXiodir)  are  Ibs 
nymphs  who,  along  with  the  Gifuites  ml 
Erinnyes,  sprang  from  the  drops  of  Mood  tbtt 
fell  from  Ccelus  (Uranus)  and  were  received  by 
Terra  (Gaea).  The  nymphs  that  nursed  Jopiter 
(Zeus)  are  likewise  called  Melic. 

Mklibcea  (Mf?.<Com  :  Mf?.(6ocvf).  1  .\  town 
on  the  coast  of  Tlipst^aly,  in  Magnesia,  between 
Mount  Ossa  and  Mount  Pelion,  is  said  to  hare 
been  built  by  Magnes,  and  to  have  been  named 
Melihtra  in  honor  of  his  wife.  It  is  mrni  oned 
by  Homer  as  belonging  to  the  domunons  of 
Philoetetea,  who  ia  hence  called  hf  Virgil  {JEn-. 
iii.,  401)  dux  Metihmta.  It  was  celebrated  fw 
its  purple  dye.  (Lncrat.,  ii.,  4iW ;  Virg..  iSs-. 
V ,  35!.)— S.  A  small  ialand  at  the  moslhor  *t 
River  Orontcs,  in  Syria. 
Mklicbbtes.  VU.  Palacmon. 
[M  cLtttoraAOf  (M«a»»oftyoi, "  MOIet-eatert^ 
a  Thracian  people  on  the  coast  of  Salmy.^ossn.'*, 
whom  the  Greeks  named  after  their  chief  artick 
of  food,  not  knowing  their  real  name  ] 

Mklissa  (MrAtotra).  1 .  A  nymph  said  to  hate 
discovered  the  use  of  honey,  and  from  wksiD 
bees  were  l)elicved  to  have  received  iheifnm* 
ijtataaat).  There  can  be  no  doubt,  howcvfr.  | 
that  the  name  really  came  from  fiiXt,  honey, 
and  was  hence  given  to  nymphs.  According 
to  some  traditions,  bees  were  nymphs  nieia- 
morpboaed.   Hence  the  nxrophs  who  ted  lk« 
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mfanl  Japiter  (Zeus)  with  honey  are  called  Me- 
hass. — 2.  The  name  of  priestesses  in  general, 
bat  more  especially  of  the  priestesses  of  Ceres 
(Demeter),  Proserpina  (Persephone),  Apollo, 
and  Diana  (Artemis).— 3.  Wife  of  Periander, 
tyrant  of  Coribth,  and  daughter  of  Procles, 
tyrant  of  Epidanms,  waa  alaia  bj  her  haatend. 
Yid.  PBKUitPER 

[Mblissa  {MtAiaaa),  a  village  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Phrfi^ia  Magna,  between  Synnada  and 
Metropolis,  with  the  tomb  of  Alcibiades,  where, 
at  Hadrian's  order,  a  atatae  waa  erected  to 
him  of  Paiiao  nwrUe  and  aaeriicea  aDnttally 
Iffered  ] 

Miussva  (MeAMrffOf).  1.  Of  Samos,  aGreek 
^ilniii|<inr,  tha  aon  of  Ithagenes,  was,  accord- 

Vig  to  the  common  arrcninf,  the  commander  of  ! 
the  fleet  opposed  to  Pencics,  B  C  440.    But  ho  | 
ii  not  mentioaed  by  Thucydides,  and  ought 
probably  tn  be  placed  much  earlier,  as  he  is  said  I 
(0  hare  boea  connected  with  Heraclitus,  and  i 
10 hare  been  a  disciple  of  Patmenidea.   It  ap-  ' 
pears  from  the  fragments  of  his  work,  which 
was  written  in  prose,  and  in  the  Ionic  ilialect, 
that  he  adopted  the  doctrines  of  the  Eleaiics. 
— i.  A  Latin  grammarian  and  a  comic  poet, 
vas  a  freedman  of  Maecenas,  and  waa  intrusted 
by  Augustus  with  the  arrangement  of  the  li- 
liary  in  the  portico  of  Octavia. 

Mrlita  or  Melitf.  (Mrlirrj  :  'S[r'>ATn7or,  Meli-  t 

ieasis).   1.  (Now  Malta),  an  island  in  the  Medi- 
tmnean  Sea,  aitnated  ftfty-eight  miles  from 
the  nearest  point  of  Sicily,  an(I  one  hundred 
aod  seveot^-nine  miles  from  the  nearest  point 
af  Aftiea.    Its  greateec  length  ia  aeventeen 
miles  and  a  quarter,  and  its  greatest  breadth 
Bioenulea  andaqoarter.   The  ialand  wajs  first 
nloniMl  Injr  the  Pbonief  ana*  who  need  k  aa  a 
fhce  of  refuge  for  their  .ships,  on  account  of  its 
■eellent  harbora.  It  aflerward  paaaed  into  the 
Mb  ef  tlM  Cartiiaginians,  hot  was  taken  pos- 
—ion  of  bf  the  Romans  in  the  second  Punic 
war,  and  annexed  to  the  province  of  Sicily,  j 
The  Romans,  howorer,  appear  to  have  neglect-  ■ 
•d  the  island,  and  it  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  as 
a  frequent  resort  of  pirates.    It  contained  a 
town  of  the  same  name,  founded  by  the  Cartha- 
|^iiiss»  and  two  eeWnated  temples,  one  of 
fcno  on  a  promontory  near  the  town,  and  an- 
other of  Hercules  in  the  southeast  of  the  island, 
it  ii  eslehrnted  in  sacred  history  as  the  island 
on  which  the  Ajystle  Paul  waa  shipwrecked ; 
though  some  writers  erroneously  auppoao  that  i 
fhs  apoafle  was  shipwreoked  on  the  island  of  | 
the  same  name  off  the  Illyrian  coast.   The  in- 
habitants manuiisciared  fine  cloth,  which  waa  i 
hnwch  lequcnt  at  Reo».  Thejr  also  exported  I 
a  considorable  quantity  of  honey  ;  and  from 
this  island,  according  to  some  authoritiea,  came  i 
tthM  Mdiiai,  the  favorite  lap-dogs  of  the  I 
Koaan  ladies,  though  other  writers  make  them  | 
Cine  from  the  island  off  the  Illyrian  coast. — 2. 
(Now  Mdeda),  a  small  island  in  the  Adriatic  j 
Sea,  off  the  coast  of  Iliyria  (Dalmatia),  north- 
west of  Epidaunis.  —  3.  A  demus  in  Attica, 
which  also  formed  part  of  the  city  of  Athens, 
was  situated  south  of  the  inner  Ceramicus,  and  j 
probably  included  the  hill  of  the  Museum.  It 
was  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  a  nymph  . 
Hdite.  with  whom  Henndes  was  in  love,  and 
jl  iherefure  eontahted  a  teinflo  ef  thia  god.  1 
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One  of  the  gates  of  Athens  was  called  the  lb 

litian  gate,  because  it  led  to  this  demus.  ViA. 
p.  122,  b. — 4.  A  lake  in  ^£tolia,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Achelous,  belonging  to  the  territory  of 
the  town  CEniadae. 

McLiTiCA,  Melitea,  or  Mbutia  (McXxroia, 
Mf  A/reta,  MeAirto :  MrAcfWftfr),  a  town  of  Thsa- 
saly,  in  Phthiotis,  on  the  northern  slope  of 
Mount  Othrya,  and  near  the  River  Enipeua.  It 
is  said  to  have  heen  ealled  Pyrrba  In  more  an* 
cient  times,  and  the  sepulchre  of  HeUen  wna 
abown  in  ita  market-place. 

Mitfra  (Me^/r^).  1.  A  nymph,  one  of  the 
Nereides,  a  daughter  of  Nereusand  Doris. — [2. 
A  Naiad,  daughter  of  the  river-god  .{:gsus,  be- 
oame  bjr  Herenles  mother  of  Hyllus,  in  the 
land  of  the  Phaeacians  ] 

Melitenb  (McAirQv?),  a  district  of  Armenia 
Minor,  between  the  Anti-Taurus  and  the  Eu- 
phrates, celebrated  for  ita  fertility,  and  esp^ 
cially  for  its  fruit-trees,  oil.  and  wine.  It  pos- 
sessed no  great  town  until  the  lirst  century  of 
our  era,  when  a  city,  alao  ealled  Melitene  (now 
Malatiyah)  was  built  on  a  tributary  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  near  that  river  itself,  probably  on 
the  site  of  a  very  ancient  ftnt.  This  beeame 
a  place  of  considerable  importance  ;  the  centre 
of  several  roads  ;  the  station,  under  Titua,  of 
the  twelAh  legion ;  and,  in  the  later  division  of 
the  provinces,  the  capital  of  Armenia  Secunda. 
In  A.D.  677  it  waa  the  acene  of  a  vie  toiy  gam- 
ed by  the  Romans  over  the  Persians  under 
Chosroes  1. 

MiuTo  (Mf  A^ruv),  a  Christian  write**  of  con- 
siderable eminence,  was  bishop  of  Sardea  in  tbt 
reign  of  M.  Aurelius,  to  whom  he  presented  aa 
Apology  for  the  Christiana.  Of  his  nimierotta 
works  only  fragments  are  extant. 

Mki.h  or  Mki.a  (now  Mella),  a  river  in  Gallia 
Traospadana,  which  flows  by  Brixia  and  falls 
into  the  Ollins  (now  Oglio). 

MkllarIa.  1.  A  town  of  the  Bastuli  in  His- 
pania  Bastica,  between  Belon  and  Caipe,  on  the 
road  from  Gades  to  Malaca. — 2.  A  town  in  the 
aame  province,  considerably  north  of  the  for- 
mer, on  the  road  from  Corduba  to  Emerita 

Mblodvnlm  (now  Mclun),  a  town  of  the  Se- 
nones  in  Gallia  Logdunensia,  on  an  Island  ef 
the  Sequana  {now  Srinr),  and  on  the  rond  ftooi 
Agendicum  to  Lutctia  Parisiorum. 

MiLos  (M^Xor:  WiXtof:  now  MUo\  an  Isl* 
and  in  the  ..Cgean  Sea,  and  the  most  westeily 
of  the  group  of  the  Cycladea,  whence  it  waa 
called  Zepkyria  by  Aristotle.  It  is  about  sev- 
enty miles  north  of  the  coast  of  Crete,  and  six- 
ty-five east  of  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus.  Ita 
length  is  aboot  firarteen  miles  firom  esst  to 
west,  and  its  breadth  about  eight  miles  It  con- 
taina  on  the  north  a  deep  bay,  which  forms  an 
excellent  harbor,  and  on  which  was  situated 
town,  bearing  the  same  name  as  the  island 
The  island  is  of  volcanic  origin ;  it  contains  hot 
springs,  and  mines  of  sulphur  and  alum.  Its 
aoil  is  very  fertile,  and  it  produced  in  antiquity, 
as  it  does  at  present,  abundance  of  com,  oU, 
wine,  6cc.  It  was  first  colonized  by  the  Phoe- 
nicians, who  are  said  to  have  called  it  ByhluM 
or  ByhliB,  after  the  Phcpnician  town  Byblus.  It 
wa.H  afterward  colonized  by  Lacedaemonians,  or 
at  leait  bj  Dorians }  and  ooosdtaoently  in  the 
Pahiponiiflaian  war  it  anbraeed  the  aida  of 
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fllparta.  In  B.C.  486  the  Atheoiaas  made  an 
nosQccessful  ettaek  upon  fhe  idand;  Irat  in  416 

ihey  obtained  possession  of  the  town  after  a 
siege  of  several  months,  whereupon  they  killed 
adl  the  adult  males,  sold  the  women  and  chil- 
dren as  slaves,  and  peopled  the  island  by  an 
Athenian  colony.  Melos  was  the  birth-place  of 
Diaguras,  the  atheist,  whence  Aristophanes  calls 
Socrates  also  the  Melian. 

Mblpomene  {MO.rrofiii'T)),  i.  f.,  the  singing 
goddess,  one  of  the  nine  Muses,  who  presided 
OTer  Tragedy.    Vid.  Mvsjk. 

[MEi.rt'M  (now  ^fclza),  a  city  of  Gallia  Trans- 
padana,  in  the  territory  of  the  Insubres.] 

[MiLsos  (BOW  JVkreM),  a  flmall  stream  in  the 
territory  of  the  Asturrs,  in  Hispania  Tarraco- 
nensis,  flowing  into  the  Oceaoua  Cantabhcua, 
weet  ofFlavioDOTla.] 

MemIni,  a  people  in  Gallia  Narboncnsis,  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  Druentia,  whose  chief 
town  was  Gaipentoraete  (now  Carpcnira*). 

Mkmmia  Gens,  a  plebeian  house  at  Rome, 
whose  members  do  not  occur  in  history  before 
B.C.  173,  but  who  pretended  to  be  descended 
from  the  IVqfaa  Mnaathaaa.  (Viig^  JBm.,  r. 

117.) 

MKMMit-9.  1.  C,  tribune  of  the  plebs  B.C. 
Ill,  was  an  ardent  opponent  of  the  oligarehicai 
party  at  Rome  durinij  the  Jiigurlhine  war. 
Amonff  the  nobles  impeached  by  Memmius 
were  X.  Calpumius  Beatia  and  M.  ^Emilius 
Scaurus.  Memmius  was  slain  by  ilie  mob  of 
Saturnious  and  Glaucia,  while  a  candidate  for 
the  coneoMiip  in  100.— 3.  C.  Msiiinvs  Gcmbl- 
1.1-5,  tribune  of  the  plcbs  66,  curule  anlile  60, 
and  pra:tor  68.  He  belonged  at  that  time  to 
the  Senatorian  party,  ainee  he  inpeaehed  P. 
Vatinius,  opposed  P.  Clodius,  and  was  vehe- 
ment in  his  invectives  against  JuUua  Cssar. 
Bnt  before  be  eompeled  for  the  consatship,  64, 
he  had  been  rfroricilod  to  Caesar,  who  support- 
ed hun  with  ail  his  interest.  Memmius,  how- 
ever, again  oflTended  Ctesar  by  revealing  a  cer- 
tain coalition  with  bis  opponents  at  the  oomitia. 
He  was  impeached  for  ambitus,  and,  receivin<T 
nu  aid  from  Cxsar,  withdrew  from  Rouic  tu 
Mytilene,  where  he  was  living  in  the  year  of 
Cicero's  proconsulate.  Memmius  married  Faiis- 
ta,  a  daughter  of  the  dictator  Sulla,  whom  he 
divorced  after  having  by  her  at  least  one  son, 
C  Memmius.  Vtd.  No.  3  He  was  eminent  both 
in  literature  and  in  eloquence.  Lucretius  ded- 
iealedhiapoem,Dei;erumiVa<»ra,tobim.  He 
wa.s  a  man  of  profligate  character,  and  wrote 
indecent  poems.— 3.  CMbhmius,  son  of  the 
pveoeding,  waa  tribune  of  the  pleba  64,  when 
he  prosecuted  A.  Gabinius  for  malversation  in 
his  province  of  Syria,  and  Domitiua  Calvinus 
for  ambitna  at  bia  eonaalar  eomitfa.  Memmioa 
was  step-son  of  T.  Annius  Milo,  who  married 
his  mother  Fauata  after  her  divorce.  He  was 
eonaul  snflfectns  34.-4.  P.  Memmics  Rsgulub, 
consul  suffectus  A.D.  31,  afterward  prefect  of 
Macedonia  and  Achaia.  He  was  the  husband 
of  Lollia  Paulina,  and  was  compelled  by  Caligu- 
la to  divorce  her. 

Mkmmon  (Bfi^^vcjv).  I.  The  beautiful  son  of 
Tithonos  and  Eos  (.\urora),  and  brother  of  £ma> 
thion .  He  is  rarely  mentioned  by  HoBMr,  and 
must  be  regarded  essenli.illy  as  a  post-Homeric 
hero.   According  to  these  later  traditicna,  he 


was  a  prince  of  the  .Ethiopians,  who  catne  t« 
the  aauatanee  of  his  ancle  Priam,  for  Tiihoiuo 
and  Priam  were  half-brothers,  beiog  both  sons 
of  Laomedon  by  different  mothers.  Respecting 
his  expedition  to  Troy  there  are  diirtreot  le* 
gends.   According  to  some,  Melnnon  the  ^thi. 
opian  first  went  to  Egypt,  thence  to  Suaa.  and 
thence  to  Troy.  At  Susa,  which  had  beeofguni. 
ed  by  Titbonns,  .Memnon  built  the  aeropolii^ 
which  was  called  after  liiin  the  Memnonrum 
According  to  others,  Tithonus  was  the  govero* 
or  of  a  Fisraian  provinoe  and  the  laverile  of 
Tcutamus  ;  and  Memnon  obtained  the  com- 
mand of  a  lar^e  host  of  .Ethiopians  and  Soaaoi 
to  anoeor  Pnam.  Memnon  came  to  the  «n 
in  armor  made  for  him  by  Vulcan  (Hephaestus), 
He  slew  Antilochus,  the  son  of  ^^eslor,  but  waa 
himaelf  alain  by  Achillea  after  a  long  and  fierce 
combat.    While  the  two  heroes  were  fighting, 
Jupiter  (Zeus)  weighed  their  fates,  and  the  scale 
containing  Memnon's  sank.   His  mother  wai 
inconsolable  at  his  death.   She  wept  for  bin 
every  morning ;  and  the  dew-drops  of  the  morn- 
ing are  the  tears  of  Aurora  (Eos).   To  soothe 
the  grief  of  his  mother,  Jupiter  (Zeus)  caused 
a  number  of  birds  to  issue  out  of  the  funeral 
pile,  on  which  the  body  of  Meumoa  was  bum- 
ing,  which,  after  flying  thiiee  around  the  burn- 
ing pile,  divided  into  two  separate  bodies,  uh  oh 
fought  so  fiercely  that  half  of  ttiem  feU  liuwu 
upon  the  ashea  of  the  hero,  and  thna  fomod  a 
funeral  sacrifice  for  him.    Theao  birds  vers 
called  MemnonuUst  and,  according  to  a  sum; 
oarrent  on  the  HeOeapbnt,  they  Tinted  erv) 
year  the  tornb  of  the  hero.    At  the  entreatia 
of  Aurora  (Eos),  JupijLer  (Zeus)  conferred  im* 
mortality  upon  Memnon.  At  a  eomiMiativily 
late  period,  the  Greeks  gave  the  name  of  Mem- 
non to  the  coloesal  statue  to  the  neigbbotbood 
of  Thebea,  wbieh  wiaasid  to  giTO  forthisoud 
like  the  snafipiog  aaonder  of  a  chord  when  it 
was  struck  by  the  first  rays  of  the  rising  sua. 
Although  tho  Greeks  gave  this  name  to  lia 
statue,  they  were  well  aware  tliat  the  Egyptian 
did  not  call  the  Statue  Memnon,  but  A menophts. 
This  figure  was  made  of  black  btone,  in  a  ait> 
ting  posture,  with  itafoet  close  together,  wdthe 
haii(]s  leaning  on  the  aeat   Several  very  in* 
genioua  conjectiiiea  have  l>een  propoaoded  re- 
apeeting  the  aUeged  meaning  ot  the  to-called 
statoe  of  Memnon.    Some  liavc  asserted  that 
it  served  for  astronomical  purposes,  and  oihen 
that  it  had  refereooe  to  the  mystie  wenhip  of 
the  sun  and  light,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  tho  statue  represented  notlung  else  tbao 
the  Egyptian  king  Amenophis.— 9.  Aaativeof 
Rhodes,  joined  Artabazus,  satrap  of  Lower 
Pbrygia,  who  bad  married  ius  sister,  in  his  re- 
volt against  Darius  Ochoa.  When  foitaee  d^ 
serted  the  insurgents,  they  fled  to  the  court  of 
Philip.    Mentor,  the  brother  of  MenuMN^  bMlg 
high  in  favor  with  Darius,  interceded  on  behitt 
of  Artabasna  and  Memnon,  who  were  pardoned 
and  again  received  into  favor.   On  the  dealh 
of  Mentor,  Memnon,  who  possessed  great  mili- 
tary skill  and  experience,  succeeded  him  in  ha 
authority,  which  extended  over  all  the  western 
coast  of  Asia  Minor  (about  D.C.  336).  Wbea 
Alexander  hivaded  Aaia,  Memnon  defeated 
Halicamassus  against  .Alexander  until  it  wai 
no  longer  poeaible  to  hold  out ;  he  then  coils'^ 
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ed  an  army  and  a  fleet,  with  the  desien  of  carry- 
in?  the  war  into  Greece,  but  died  abMytilene  in 
SXi,  before  he  could  carry  his  plan  into  execu- 
tion. His  death  was  an  irreparable  loss  to  the 
Persian  cause,  for  Rcvoral  (Jreek  states  were 
prepared  to  join  him  had  he  carried  the  war  into 
Gfteee.— 3.  Anative  of  Heraclea  Pontica,  wrote 
alarge  work  on  the  history  of  that  city.  Of  how 
many  books  it  consisted,  we  do  not  know.  Pho- 
tlos  had  read  from  the  ninth  lo  the  sixteenth 
iaolosive,  of  w  hich  portion  he  has  made  a  tol- 
enUy  copious  abetraet.  The  first  eight  books 
hs  had  net  nad,  and  he  speaka  of  other  hooks 
after  the  sixteenth.  The  ninth  book  began  with 
ao  account  of  the  tyrant  Clearcbus,  the  disciple 
•r  Phto  and  laoerates,  and  the  sixteenth  book 
came  down  to  the  tirno  of  Julius  Ctesar,  after 
the  latter  had  obtained  the  supreme  power. 
The  work  waa  probably  written  in  the  time  of 
AMUtus,  and  certainly  not  later  than  the  time 
of  Hadrian  or  the  Antonines.  The  Excerpta 
of  Photius  are  published  separately  by  Orelli, 
Upa.,  1816 

McjiNd.vrux  and  -n  CSlruvnvtinv,  Mtftvdveia), 
were  oanw.-s  applied  by  tlie  Greeks  to  certain 
my  ancient  buildings  and  monnments  in  Egypt 
and  Asia,  which  they  supposed  to  have  been 
erected  l.y  or  in  honor  of  Mbmnon.  1.  The 
most  ee'.ebrated  of  these  was  a  great  temple  at 
Thebes,  described  by  Strabo,  and  commonly 
ideittided  t»y  modem  trayellers  with  the  mag- 
iittKBt  mins  of  the  temple  of  Remeses  the 
Grcit.  at  Western  Thebes,  or,  as  it  is  usually 
ea)ied,  the  tooab  of  Osymandyas,  frgm  its  agree- 
Mat  with  the  deseription  of  that  monmnent  giv- 
Ctt.by  Diodorus  There  are,  however,  strong 
poonds  for  supposing  that  the  true  Memnoni- 
BM,  daseribed  by  Strabo,  stood  behind  the  two 
•olossal  sitting  statues  on  the  plain  of  Tliebcs, 
OBC  of  which  is  clearly  the  vocal  statue  of  Mem- 
aoo,  and  that  it  has  entirely  disappeared. — 2 
yd  Abydoa,  No.  2. — 3.  Tbeehadd  of  Susa  was 
90  called,  and  its  erection  was  ascnDod  to  the 
Memnon  who  appears  in  the  legends  of  the  Tro- 
jao  war;  bat  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
this  connpct  ion  of  Memnon  with  the  Persian  cap- 
ital existed  before  the  Persian  conquest  of  Egypt. 

MBxrais  ( Mffi^ic,  Mrv^;  hi  the  Old  Testament, 
Moph :  Ueu^crrjr,  Memphitos  :  now  mins  at  Menjf 
aod  Mctrahenny),  a  great  city  of  Egypt,  second 
ia  importanoe  onlyloThsbas,  after  the  IhU  of  | 
whi'^h  it  became  the  capital  of  the  whole  country, 
a  position  which  it  had  previously  shared  with 
TMes.  It  was  of  nnknown  antiquity,  its  fbmd- 
ation  being  ascribed  to  Mcnr?.  It  stood  on  the 
loft  (western)  bank  of  the  Niie,  about  ten  miles 
iftove  the  Pyramids  r^Httk,  near  the  northern 
limit  of  the  Heplanomis.  or  Middle  Egypt,  a 
■ome  of  which  (Me^^/riyf)  was  named  after  the 
eity.  It  was  connected  by  canals  with  the  lakes 
of  Mceris  and  Marcotis,  and  was  the  great  centre 
of  the  commerce  of  Egypt  until  the  I'ersian  con- 
Matt  (B.C.  624),  when  Cainbyses  partially  de- 
Mjiyed  the  city.  After  the  foundation  of  Alex- 
:^jpiwa  it  sank  into  insignificance,  and  was  iinal- 
TtBatroyed  at  the  Arab  conquest  in  the  sev- 
eoth  century.   In  the  time  of  its  spl<>ndor  it  is 
Jridto  have  been  one  hundred  and  fitly  stadia 
■^fcomference,  and  half  a  day's  journey  in 
every  direction.  Of  the  splendid  boildinga  with 
■hieh  ii  wae  adoraed,  the  chief  were  the  peiaea 


of  the  Pharaohs  ;  the  terople-palaoe  of  thefod* 
bull  Apis  ;  the  temple  of  Serapis,  with  its  ave- 
nue of  sphinxes,  now  covered  by  the  sand  of  the 
desert ;  and  the  temple  ofVoloan  (HephaBstna)* 
the  Egyptian  Phtha,  of  whose  worship  Mcm[)hi8 
was  the  chief  seat.  The  ruins  of  this  temple, 
and  of  other  buildings,  sttl  eover  a  large  por> 
tion  of  the  plain  between  the  Nile  and  the  west> 
ern  range  of  hills  which  skirt  its  valley. 

Maw  jtN  OM  or  Hmnm  (Menenfais,  Gic. ,  Menani- 
nus,  Plin.,  but  on  coins  Menasnus  :  now  Mineo\ 
a  town  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily,  south  of 
Hybia,  the  birth-plaee  and  reaidenee  of  the  Si- 
ct  lian  chief  Ducctius,  who  was  long  a  formida- 
ble enemy  of  the  Greek  cities  in  Sicily.  Vid. 
DucsTioB.    On  his  fall  the  town  lost  all  its  im 
portance. 
Me.valippcs.    Vid.  Mkhnippps. 
Menander  (M^avdpoc),  of  Athens,  the  most 
distinguished  poet  of  the  New  Coinedy,  waa 
the  son  ofDiopithe.s  and  Hogesistrate,  and  flour- 
ished in  the  time  of  the  successors  of  Alexan- 
der. He  was  bom  B  C.  342.   His  ftlher,  Dio- 
pithes,  commanded  the  Athenian  forces  on  the 
Hellespont  in  the  year  of  bis  son's  birth.  Alex 
is,  the  comic  poet,  was  the  Qnoie  efMeaandsr 
on  the  father's  side  ;  and  we  may  naturaHy  sup- 
pose that  the  young  Menander  derived  from  his 
nncle  his  taate  <br  the  eomie  drama,  and  waa 
instructed  by  him  in  its  rules  of  composition. 
His  character  must  have  bees- greatly  influenced 
by  his  intimaoy  with  Theophrasttis  and  Efrfen- 
rus,  of  whom  the  former  was  his  teacher  and 
the  latter  bis  intimate  friend.   His  taste  and 
sympathies  were  altogether  with  the  philosophy 
of  Epicurus  ;  and  in  an  epigram  he  declared 
that  *'as  Themistocles  rescued  Greece  from 
slavery,  so  Epionrus  firom  unreason."  From 
Theophrastus,  on  the  other  hand,  he  most  have 
derived  much  of  that  skill  in  the  discrimination 
of  character  which  we  so  much  admire  in  the 
Characteres  of  the  philosopher,' and  which  form- 
ed the  great  charm  of  the  comedies  of  Mcnan* 
der.    His  master's  attention  to  external  ele- 
gance and  comfort  be  iKrt  eely  imitated,  bat,  aa 
was  natural  in  a  man  of  an  elegant  person,  a 
joyous  spirit,  and  a  serene  and  easy  temper,  he 
carried  it  to  the  extreme  of  loxarf  and  effem- 
ina^y.  The  moral  character  of  Menander  is  de- 
fended by  modem  writers  against  the  asper- 
sions of  Soidaa  and  others.  Tbos  nnieh  is  cer- 
tain, that  his  comedies  contain  nothing  oflTens- 
ive,  at  least  to  the  taste  of  his  own  and  the  fol- 
lowing ages,  none  of  the  purest,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, as  they  were  frequently  acted  at  private 
banquets.   Of  the  actual  events  of  his  life  we 
know  hot  littie.  He  enjoyed  the  fHendship  of 
Demetrius  Phalereus,  whose  attention  was  first 
drawn  to  him  by  admiration  of  bis  works.  Ptol- 
emy, the  son  of  Lagus,  was  also  one  of  his  ad- 
mirers ;  and  he  invited  the  poet  to  his  court  at 
Alexandrea,  but  Menander  seems  to  have  de- 
clined the  proflfered  honor.   He  died  at  Athens 
B.C.  291,  at  the  age  of  51,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  drowned  while  swimming  in  the  harbor  of 
Piraeus.    Notwithstanding  Menander's  fame  as 
a  poet,  his  public  dramatic  career  WiaMtMni- 
nently  successful ;  for,  though  he  composed  up- 
ward of  one  hundred  comedies,  he  gained  the 
prize  onhr  eight  times.  Hie  pwfcwiiee  fat  ele* 
gaBt  exiabiiioiia  of  clunwter  above  eeane  jeau 
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iBg  OltJ  have  been  the  reason  why  he  was  not  i 
■0  great  a  fdvunte  u  iih  the  common  people  as 
his  fmnoipal  rival,  Philemon,  who  is  said,  more- 
oTer,  to  hare  used  unfair  means  of  gaining 
popularity.  Menand^r  appears  to  have  borae 
the  popular  neglect  rery  lightly,  in  (ho  oon- 
sciousness  of  his  superiority ;  and  once  when 
he  happened  to  meet  Philemon,  he  is  said  to  | 
have  asked  him,  "  Pray,  Philemon,  do  not  you 
bhish  when  you  gain  a  victory  over  me  1"  The 
neglect  of  Menander's  contemporaries  has  been 
amply  compensated  hy  his  posthumous  fame. 
HiH  comedies  retained  their  place  on  the  stage 
down  to  the  time  of  Plutarch,  and  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  antiquity  placed  him  at  the 
head  of  the  New  Comedy,  and  on  an  equality 
with  the  great  masters  of  the  various  kinds  of 
poetry.  His  comedies  were  imitated  by  the  Ro- 
man dramatists,  particularly  by  Terence,  who 
was  little  more  than  a  translator  of  Mcnander. 
But  we  can  not  form,  from  any  one  play  of  Ter- 
enoe,  a  fiUr  notion  of  the  oomsponding  plaj  of 
Menandcr,  as  the  Roman  poet  frequently  com- 
pressed two  of  Menander's  plays  into  one.  It 
was  this  mixing  up  of  different  plays  that  Ctt* 
sar  pointed  to  by  the  phrase  0  dimidiate  Menan- 
der,  in  the  epigram  which  be  wrote  upon  Ter- 
eoee.  Of  Menandor**  oomedies  only  fragments 
are  extant.  The  best  edition  of  them  is  by  Mci- 
neke,  in  his  FragmetUa  Comuorum  Gracorum, 
Berol.,  1841. 

[MauANDER  (Mfi  avfJpof).  1.  An  Athenian  of- 
flper  in  the  Sicilian  expedition,  associated  in  the 
supreme  command  with  Nicias,  toward  the  end 
of  the  year  B.C.  414  :  he  afterward  served  with 
Alcibiades  against  Pharnabazus,  and  was  one 
of  the  oommandera  attiie  disastrous  battle  of 
iEgos-potami  — 2.  King  of  Baclria,  was  one  of 
the  most  powerful  of  all  the  Greek  rulers  of 
that  country,  and  one  of  those  who  made  the 
most  extensive  conquLbts  in  India,  reaching  be- 
yond the  Hypanistir  Sutlai). — 3.  Surnamed  Pro- 
tector, a  Greek  writer  of  Byzantium  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  sixth  centory.  He  wrote  a  history 
of  the  Eastern  empire  from  A.D.  6o9  to  682  in 
eight  books,  of  which  considerable  extracts 
iMive  been  preserved  in  the  **  Eclogs  Legation- 
um"  attributed  to  Constantinus  Porphyrogeni- 
'  tus  £ditedbyBekkerandNiebuhr,Bonn,1830.J 

Menafia  (Mevair/a),  a  oity  of  Baetrisna,  on 
the  River  Zariaspis 

MsNAPii,  a  powerful  people  in  tbe  north  of 
Gallia  Belgiea,  originally  dwelt  on  both  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  but  were  afterward  driven  out  of 
their  possessions  on  tbe  right  bank  by  the  Usi- 
petes  and  Tenehteri,  and  inhabitod  only  the  left 
bank  near  its  mouth,  and  west  of  the  Mosa. 
Their  country  was  covered  with  forests  and 
twaraps.  They  had  a  fortress  on  the  Mosa 
called  Castellum  Menapiorum  (now  Kuael). 

MsHAa  (MiTvuf),  also  called  MENdnoRus  (ilrt- 
v6Supoi)  by  Appian,  a  freedman  of  Pompey  the 
Great,  was  one  of  the  principal  commanders  of 
the  fleet  of  Sextus  Pompey  in  his  war  against 
Octaviaous  and  Antony,  B.C.  40.  In  '6^  he 
tried  in  vain  to  dissuade  his  master  from  con- 
cluding a  peace  with  Octavianus  and  Antony ; 
and,  at  an  entertamment  given  to  them  by  Sex- 
tan on  board  Ma  ibip  at  Misemim,  Menaa  aog- 
gested  to  him  to  cut  the  cables  of  the  vessel, 
and,  running  it  out  to  sea,  dispatch  both  his 


rivals.  The  treacherous  proposal,  however,  wai 
rejected  by  Pompey.  On  the  breakuig  out  of 
the  war  again  in  38,  Menaa  deseiled  Pbinpey 
and  went  over  to  Octavianus,  In  3fi  hn  return 
ed  to  his  old  master's  service ;  but  in  the  count 
of  the  same  year  be  again  played  tbe  ^tmnm, 
and  joined  Octavianus.  In  35  he  accompanied 
Octavianus  in  tbe  Pannonian  campaign,  aod 
was  slain  at  tbo  siego  of  Siaela.  Aceoidiag  to 
the  old  scholiasts,  this  Menaa  ia  the  person  so 
vehemently  attacked  by  Horaoa  in  bis  foortJi 
epode.  This  statement  has  been  called  Id  qoes* 
tion  by  many  modern  commentaton;  botthair 
arguments  are  far  from  satisfactory. 

Mends  or  Mbivd.a  (UMhj,  MevdoToc),  a  towi 
on  tbe  western  coast  of  the  Macedonian  penis* 
sula  Pellene  and  on  the  Thermaic  Gulf,  wa^  • 
colony  of  the  Eretrians,  and  was  celebrated  fox 
lis  wine.  It  was  for  some  time  a  pisoe  of  oob> 
siderable  importance,  but  waa  niined  Ij  ths 
foundation  uf  Cassandrea. 

MBNDBs(Mrv<^f  :  Mev(5i7fftof :  ruins  near  Jf«* 
tarieh),  a  considerable  city  of  the  Delta  of  Eg}  pt. 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  Lake  of  Tanis  (oovr 
Memakk)^  and  on  the  bank  of  one  of  the  kam 
arms  of  the  Nile,  named  after  it  yievd^otovarif§: 
the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Mssoss. 

MawscLSs  (MatuXK).  1.  Of  Baioe  ia  Gy- 
rene, an  historian  of  uncertain  date.— 2.  Of.\la- 
baoda,  a  celebrated  rhetorician,  lie  and  tut 
brother  Hiaroelea  tanght  Theiotie  at  Rbotab 
where  thoontorlL  AntODianheaidtbea^abatf 
B.C.  04. 

MiiraoBlTBs  {UevtKpdTfK)'   !•  A  SyriBaMRi 

physician  at  the  court  of  Philip,  king  of  Mace- 
don,  B  C.  359-336.  He  made  himself  ndicu 
lous  by  callinghimself**  Jupiter,*'  andaaaomiag 
divine  honors.  There  is  a  tale  that  be  was  ia- 
vitcd  one  day  by  Philip  to  a  magnificent  eater* 
tainment,  where  the  other  guests  were  sump* 
tuously  fed,  while  he  hinoMMf  had  nothing  but 
incense  and  libations,  as  not  being  subject  to 
the  human  infirmity  of  hunger.  He  was  at  first 
pleased  with  his  reception,  but  afterward  paw 
ceivinji  the  joke,  and  finding  that  no  mort  sub- 
stantial food  was  oU'ered  him,  be  left  tbe  partj 
in  disgust. — 3.  Tiaaaios  Claodios  Msaioas- 
TEs,  a  physician  mentioned  by  Galen,  compoeed 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  medical  woA% 
of  wbieh  only  a  few  fragments  lemaia. 

Mknepemus  (Mft't(5j7/iOf),  a  Greek  pbUosopher, 
was  a  native  of  Eretria,  and,  tboufb  of  nobis 
Urtb,  waa  poor,  and  worked  fiir  a  fivelibooi 
either  as  a  builderor  as  a  tent-maker  Accord- 
ing to  one  atory,  he  seised  the  opiwrtuaiiy 
forded  by  his  being  sent  on  oome  military  serf^ 
ice  to  Mega R A  to  hear  Plato,  and  abandoned 
the  army  to  addict  himself  to  phiiosopby ;  but 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  he  wasoideDoo^ 
to  have  heard  Plato  before  the  death  of  ttie 
latter.  According  to  another  story,  be  9pd  bis 
friend  Asclepiades  got  their  li  velihoodas  miUeia, 
working  during  the  night,  that  they  m^hl  bare 
leisure  for  philosophy  in  the  day.  Tbe  two 
friends  afterward  became  disciples  ofStilpoil 
Megara.  From  Megara  they  went  to  Elis,  and 
placed  themselves  under  the  instruction  of 
some  disciples  of  Phaedo.  On  his  return  to 
Eretrialfenedemna  established  a  school  of  phi- 
losophy, which  was  called  the  Eretrian.  Hs 
did  not,  howeveri  confine  himself  to  pbikwopbi- 
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mI  pursuits,  but  took  an  active  part  in  fhepolit- 

'C9\  aflairs  of  his  native  city,  and  camo  to  ho 
tb^  leading  man  in  the  state.  Ho  went  on  vari- 
WN  embassies  to  Lysimachua,  Demetrfna,  and 
Otl*ers  ;  but,  being  suspectei!  nf  tlic  trcafherotis 
iafeoiion  of  betraying  £retria  into  the  power  of 
Antigonna,  he  quitt^  his  native  eitjr  seeretly, 
and  took  refii-^o  with  Anti<^onus  in  Asia.  Here 
be  starved  himself  to  death  in  the  seveDty->fourtb 
year  of  his  age,  probably  about  B.C.  S77.  Of 
the  philosophy  of  Menedcmus  little  is  known, 
except  tbat  it  cloaely  resembled  that  of  the  Me- 
garian  sebool.    Vid.  Eoclidbs,  No.  S. 

Mekelai  or  -fs,  PoHTUs  (MeveXuioi  Atfitjv, 
MfjfAaof  :  now  Marsa-Toubrouk,  or  Ras-el- 
MUhrl),  an  ancient  city  on  the  coast  of  Mar- 
inarica,  in  Northern  Africa,  founded,  according 
to  tradition,  by  Mcnclaus.  It  is  rrmarkable  in 
iiiAiory  as  the  place  where  Agesilau.s  died. 

IfSNBLAioM  (MrvcP.cilov),  a  mountain  in  La- 
conia,  souihrast  of  Sparta,  near  Therapne,  on 
which  the  heroum  of  Menelaus  was  situated,  the 
foundations  of  which  temple  were  discoTered 
io  the  year  18:U. 

MsNELit's  (MeveAaof,  MevePt^uf,  or  Meve^af). 
t.  Son  of  Plisthenes  or  Atieos,  and  yonngtr 
brother  of  Agamemnon.  His  early  life  is  re- 
lated ander  Aoambmnon.  he  was  king  of  La- 
eedvmoo,  and  married  to  the  beautiAiT  Helen, 
bv  whom  he  l>f  (  "atne  the  fatlier  of  Ilcrmione. 
When  Helen  had  been  carried  off  by  Paris,  Men- 
elans  and  Ulysses  sailed  to  Troy  in  order  to 
demand  h«r  restitution.  Menolaus  was  hospi- 
tably treated  by  Antenor,  but  the  journey  was 
of  DO  arail ;  and  the  Trojan  Antimachua  even 
advised  his  fellow-citizens  to  kill  Menelaus  and 
Ulysses.  Thereupon  Menelaus  and  his  brother 
A^memnon  resolved  to  maiy:h  against  Troy 
with  all  the  forces  that  Greece  coald  muster. 
Agamemnon  was  rhosen  the  commander-in- 
duef  In  the  Trojan  war  Menelaus  was  under 
fte  special  protection  of  Juno  (Hera)  and  Mi- 
■enra  (Athena),  and  distinguished  himself  by 
his  bravery  in  battle.  He  killed  many  illustri- 
oos  Trojans,  and  would  have  slain  Paris  also 
in  sin<:!e  combat,  had  not  the  latter  been  carried 
off  by  Venas  (Aphrodite)  in  a  cloud.  Menelaus 
vasone  of  the  hemes  ooneealed  in  the  wooden 
horse  ;  and  as  soon  as  Troy  was  taken,  he  and 
Ulysses  hastened  to  the  bouse  of  Deipbobus, 
vim  had  married  Helen  after  the  death  of  Paris, 
and  put  him  to  death  in  a  barbarous  manner. 
Ueoelana  is  said  to  have  been  secretly  intro- 
dneed  into  the  chamber  of  Deiphobos  by  Helen, 
who  thus  became  reconciled  to  lirr  former  hus- 
band. He  was  among  the  first  that  sailed  away 
than  Troy,  accompanied  by  his  wife  Helen  and 
Nestor ;  but  he  was  eight  years  wandering  about 
the  sborea  of  the  Mediterranean  before  he 
raached  home.  He  arrived  at  Sparta  on  the 
very  day  on  which  Orestes  was  engaged  in 
burying  Clytsmnestra  and  JCgisthus.  Hence- 
forward he  lived  with  Helen  at  Sparta  in  peace 
and  wealth,  and  his  palace  shone  in  its  splendor 
like  the  sun  or  the  moon.  When  Tclrniachus 
visited  Sparta  to  inquire  after  his  father,  Mene- 
laus was  solemnizing  the  marriage  of  his  daugh- 
ter Herminne  with  Neopiolemus,  and  of  his  son 
Megapenthes  with  a  daughter  of  Alector.  In 
llMnHfliiierie  poems  MeneTans  is  described  as  a 
■nofai  athlelie  fignre;  he  spoke  lUtIo,  bat 


MENESTHEUS. 

what  he  said  was  always  impressire ;  he  was 

brave  and  courageous,  but  milder  than  A^'a- 
uiemnon,  intelligent  and  hospitable.  Accord- 
ing to  the  prophecy  of  Protens  in  the  Odyssey, 
Menelaus  and  Helen  were  not  to  die,  but  the 
gods  were  to  conduct  them  to  Elyaium.  Ac- 
cording  to  a  later  tradition,  he  and  Helen  went 
to  the  Taurians,  where  they  were  sacrificed  by 
Iphigenia  to  Diana  (Artemis).  Menelaus  was 
worshipped  as  a  hero  at  Therapne,  where  his 
tomb  and  that  of  Helen  were  shown.  Respect- 
ing the  tale  that  Helen  never  went  to  Troy,  but 
waa  detained  in  Egypt,  vid.  Heuena.— 2.  Son 
of  Lagus,  and  brother  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  hehl 
possession  of  Cyprus  for  his  brother,  but  was 
defeated  and  driven  out  of  the  island  by  Deme- 
trius Polioicetes.  B.C.  306.— 3  A  Greek  mathe- 
matician,  a  native  of  Alexandrea,  the  author  of 
an  extant  treatise  in  three  books,  on  the  Sphere. 
He  made  some  astronomical  observations  at 
Rome  in  the  first  year  of  the  Emperor  Tr^an, 
A  D.  98. 

MaifSLivs  (Mrv/Aaof),  a  city  of  Lower  Egypt, 
on  the  Cnnopie  branch  of  tlic  Nile,  named  after 
the  brother  of  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagus.  It 
was  made  the  capital  of  the  district  tetween 
the  lakes  <si  Moeris  and  Maieotia  (i^dr  Mew* 
Aolri^c). 

MamciiTvs  LawItcs.  I .  AoatPPA, consul  B.C. 

503,  conquered  the  Sabines.  It  was  owin^  to 
his  mediation  that  the  first  great  rupture  bo> 
tween  the  patriehins  and  plebeians,  when  the 
latter  seceded  to  the  Sacred  Mount,  was  brought 
to  a  happy  and  peaceful  termination  in  493 . 
and  it  was  upon  this  occasion  he  is  said  to  have 
related  to  the  plebeians  his  well-known  fable 
of  the  belly  and  its  members — 2.  T.,  consul 
477,  was  defeated  by  the  Etruscans.  He  had 
previously  allowed  the  Fabii  to  be  destroyed  by 
the  Kirnscans,  although  he  might  have  assisted 
them  with  his  army.  For  this  act  of  treachery 
he  was  brought  to  trial  by  the  tribunes  and  con 
demned  to  pay  a  fine.  He  took  his  punishment 
so  much  to  heart,  that  ho  shut  himself  up  in 
his  house  and  died  of  grief 

Mexks  {yijjvnr),  first  king  of  Egypt,  according 
to  the  traditions  of  the  Egyptians  themselves. 
Herodotus  records  of  him  tbat  he  built  Mem- 
phis on  a  piece  of  ground  which  he  had  rescued 
from  the  river  by  turning  it  from  its  formei 
course,  and  erected  therdii  a  magnifioeiit  tem- 
pie  to  Hephaestus  (Phthah).  Diodoru*  tells  us 
that  he  introduced  into  Egypt  the  worship  of 
the  gods  arid  the  practice  of  saciUlces,  as  well 
as  a  more  elegant  and  luxurious  sMe  of  living. 
That  he  was  a  conqueror,  like  other  founders 
of  kingdoms,  We  learn  from  an  extract  fVom 
Manetho  preserved  by  Eusebius.  By  Marsliam 
and  others  he  has  been  identified  with  the  Miz- 
raim  of  Scripture.  According  to  some  accounta 
he  was  killed  by  a  hippopotamus. 

Menesthki  PoRTt;9  (now  Puerto  de  S.  Maria), 
a  harbor  in  Hispania  Bactica,  not  far  from  Gades, 
with  an  oracle  of  Mcnestheus,  who  is  said  la 
some  legends  to  have  settled  in  Spain. 

[Menesthks  {Mti>iaOr](;),  a  Greek  warrior  at 
the  siege  of  Troy,  slain  by  Hector.] 

Menestheits  (MfvffT^fVf).  1.  Son  of  Peteus, 
an  Athenian  king,  who  led  the  Athenians  against 
'^roy,  and  surpassed  all  other  mortals  in  arrang- 
ing the  war-oiMds  and  men  for  battle.  With 
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the  assistance  of  the  Tvndarids,  he  is  said  to  ' 
have  driven  Thescub  from  his  kiiigduiu. — 2  Son 
of  Ipbicratea,  the  famous  Athenian  general,  by 
the  diiiichier  of  Cotys,  kinp  of  Thrace.  He 
married  the  daughter  of  Timotheus ;  and  in 
356  was  chosen  commander  in  the  Social  war. 
his  father  and  his  father-in-law  hcin?  appointed 
to  aid  bim  with  their  counsel  and  experience.  1 
They  were  all  three  impeached  by  their  col- 
league,  Ciuhes,  for  alkgcd  niiscoiKhict  and 
Ueactaery  in  the  campaign  ;  but  Iphicrates  and 
MenestheoB  were  acquitted. 

[MbmsSWUS  (Mfj'f-CTfljof).  1.  Son  of  ArrT- 
tbou8,kiog  of  Arne  in  Boeotia,  was  alaiu  by  Par- 
is.—2.  Son  of  Spercbius  or  of  Boms  and  Poly- 
doru,  nephew  of  Acbilles,  a  leader  of  the  Myr- 
midons before  Troy  ] 

[Mknkstr  atus  (  Mf I'f'orparof  ),  a  sculptor, 
whose  Hercules  and  Hecate  were  greatly  ad- 
mi  r*^d.  The  latter  stood  in  the  opi^thodomus 
of  the  temple  of  Diana  (Artemis)  at  luphesus, 
and  was  made  of  marble  of  such  brillianey  that 
it  was  necessary  to  warn  beboldera  to  abadc 
their  eyes,  says  Pliny.] 

[MawuBirDS  (Mev(^evo(),  an  Athenian,  son  of 
Demoplion,  was  a  disciple  of  Socrates,  and  is 
introduced  by  Plato  as  one  of  the  interlocutors 
in  the  dialogaea  Lyaia  and  Menexenns.1 

MfiNiNX  or  LoToPHAGiTis,  sftcrward  Girha 
(M$v(>fi  Auro^aytrif,  AuroAayuv  v^ao{  :  now 
Jerhah),  a  eonsiderablB  island,  dose  to  the  coast 
of  Africa  Propria,  at  the  southeastern  extremity 
of  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  with  tfiro  cities,  Meninx 
(now  Menaz)  on  the  northeast,  and  Girba,  or 
Gcrra,  on  the  southwest  It  was  the  birth-place 
of  the  emperors  Vibius  Gallus  and  Volusianus. 

Menippb  (Mevlnnf)),  daughter  of  Orion  and 
Bister  of  Metioche.  These  two  sisters  put  them- 
selves to  death  of  tiieir  own  accord  in  order  to 
propitiate  the  two  Krinnyes,  who  had  visited 
Aonia  with  a  plague.  They  were  metamorph- 
osed by  Proserpina  (Persephone)  and  Pluto 
(Hades)  into  comets,  and  the  Aonians  erected 
to  them  a  aanotnary  near  Orohomenos. 

Mkviiti's  (W^viTfro^).  1.  A  cynic  philosopher, 
and  originally  a  slave,  was  a  native  of  Gadara 
in  CoBle-l^rria.  He  seems  to  have  heen  t  hml1^ 
er  of  Diogenes,  and  flourished  about  B.C.  60. 
He  amasMd  great  wealth  as  a  usurer  {^/ttpoda- 
Mi9r4r)»  hat  was  cheated  ont  of  it  aU,  and  com- 
mitted suicide.  We  sre  told  that  he  wrote  noth- 
ing ieiiqwi  but  that  hia  booka  were  full  of  jests ; 
whence  it  would  appear  that  he  was  one  of 
those  cynic  philosophers  who  threw  all  their 
teaching  into  a  aatihcal  form.  In  this  charac^ 
ter  he  is  aeTeral  times  introdnced  by  Lucian. 
His  works  are  now  entirely  lost ;  but  we  have 
considerable  fragments  of  Yarro's  Satune  Me- 
nippea,  written  in  imitation  of  Menippus. — [2. 
Of  Stratonice,  a  Garian  by  birth,  was  the  most 
accomplished  orator  of  his  time  in  all  Asia. 
Cnero,  who  heard  hun,  puts  him  almost  on  a 
lewtH  with  the  Attic  orators. — 3.  Of  Pergamus, 
a  geographer,  lived  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and 
wrote  a  HcpinTiov^  r^f  ivrof  i^oAarr^f,  of  which 
an  abridgment  was  made  hj  Manianus,  and  of 
which  some  fracmoaita  U9  pNterved,  Yid. 
Mabcianvs.] 

Mbnsis,  a  city  of  Adiabane,  in  Asayria,  only 
mentioned  by  Curtius  (▼.,  I). 

IMbmodobos  (H^vodupof).    Vtd.  Mbnas.J 

sot 


Men5d5tc8  {^tlrjvoAnrnr).  a  physician  of  NicO' 
media  in  Bithynia,  who  was  a  pupil  of  Antio 
chus  of  Laodicca,  and  tutor  to  Hersdotos  ot 
Tarsus  ;  he  belonged  to  the  medical  spct  of  the 
Einpirici,  and  hved  probably  about  Uie  begu- 
ning  of  the  aecond  oentniy  after  Ghriit 

Mkncj^cel'8  (MtvotKtLx).  1.  A  Theban,  grand* 
son  of  Pentheus,  and  father  of  Hippooooie, 
casta,  and  Creon.— S.  Grandson  of  Uie  iorna; 
and  son  of  Creon.  He  put  iin  end  to  his  life 
because  Tiresias  bad  declared  that  bis  death 
would  bring  victory  to  hia  country,  when  tke 
seven  Argive  heroes  marched  against  Thebes 
His  tomb  was  shown  at  Thebes  near  the  Nd* 
tian  gate. 

[.\lKNf>:TEs.  1  Pilot  of  the  ship  of  GyaSiidw 
threw  him  overboard  for  having  delayed  his  rr^ 
sel  in  the  race  at  the  celebration  of  the  games 
in  honor  of  Anchises. — 3.  All  ArcadMB  «!• 
fought  on  the  side  of  i£nea8  ia  Italy,  aad  wm 
slain  by  Turnus  J 

MkxotIos  (Utvoirio^).  1.  Son  of  lapetm 
and  Clymene  or  Asia,  and  brother  of  Atlas, 
I'rometheus,  and  Epimetheus.  He  was  killed 
by  Jupiter  (Zeus)  with  a  flash  of  lightning  ia 
the  battle  with  the  Titans,  and  was  hurled  into 
Tartarus. — 2.  Son  of  Actor  and  i£gioa,  but- 
hand  of  Fdymele  or  Stiienele,  and  Ather  oTFih 
trocIu-=5,  who  is  hence  called  Mtnatiaits.  After 
Patroclus  had  slain  the  son  of  Amphidatoai, 
Menestiua  fled  with  him  to  Peleos  in  Flitfaji, 
and  had  him  educated  there 

[Mbnoh  (iUvw^  1.  A  Trojan  warrior  sliia 
by  Leoatena.— t.  A  eitiien  of  Phamhii  in 
Thessaly,  who  aided  the  Atbeniaas  at  Eioo 
with  twelve  talents  and  two  hundred  borsemeo 
raised  by  himself  from  his  own  penests,  and 
was  rew  arded  lor  these  services  with  the  free- 
dom of  Uie  city.] — 3.  AThessalian  adventurer, 
was  one  of  the  generals  of  the  Greek  merceaa- 
ries  in  the  army  of  Gyrus  the  Younger  wbea 
the  latter  marched  into  Upper  Asia  anainst  his 
brother  Artaxerxes,  B.G.  401.  AAer  the  de^ib 
of  Cyrus  he  was  apprehended  along  with  tto 
other  Greek  generals  by  Tissapherne?,  and  was 
put  to  death  by  hngoring  tortures,  which  lasted 
fat  a  wiiole  year.  Hia  character  is  diawn  ii 
the  blackest  colors  by  Xenophon  He  is  tks 
same  aa  the  Menoa  introduced  in  the  dialogne 
of  Plato,  which  heara  his  name. 

Mens,  a  personification  of  mind.  worshippf>d 
by  the  Romans.  She  Itad  a  sanctuary  ou  tbo 
Capitol ;  and  tba  object  of  her  wenhip  «'a% 
that  the  citizeoa  night  alwaya  be  galded  by  a 
right  spirit. 

[Mewtes  (M6/n;c).  1  •  Leader  of  lbs  CioBBei, 
under  whose  form  Apollo  encouraf^ed  Hector  to 
prevent  Menelaus  carrying  oiT  the  smior  of 
Euphorbus.— 2.  Son  of  Ancbislus.  lesderofth* 
Taphisns,  guest-friend  of  Ulysses  Minerva  as 
suroed  his  form  when  she  appeared  to  Tekm 
achus  to  arouse  him  to  go  in  search  of  theak- 
i  sent  Ulysses  ] 

Mentjcsa  (Mentcsanus).  1.  Surnamed  Bi*- 
TiA,  a  town  of  the  Oretani  in  Hisfiania  Tarraov 
nensis,  on  the  road  from  Castulo  to  Cartba?o 
pijova.— 2.  A  small  town  of  the  Bastuli  io  ue 
south  of  Hispania  Ba^tica. 

Mbstob  (mvTup).  1.  Son  of  AloininB,  and 
a  faithful  friend  of  Ulysses,  [to  whom  the  latt« 
confided  the  sapenriswn  of  bis  household  when 
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letting  out  for  Troy.    Minerva  assumed  his  I  tity,  and,  instead  of  the  caducais,  used  a  sacred 
fbrm  to  give  inatructions  to  the  young  Telem-  branch  as  the  emUem  of  peace.  The  resem 
achus.  and  accompanied  him  as  Mentor  to  the  !  blance  betwren  Mercurius  and  Hcrmos  is  in 
coartof  Nestor.— 2.  Fathefof  Imbrius  of  Caria,  |  deed  very  shght,  and  their  identification  is  a 
«bo  fought  OB  the  side  of  the  Trojans,  is  called  proof  of  the  thoaghtleee  inilnner  in  whfeh  the 
by  Homer  "rich  in  horses  "]— 3.  A  Greek  of   Romans  acted  in  this  respect.    Vid.  Hkrmks. 
Rbodea,  who,  with  his  brother  Memnon,  reo-      Mercurius  Trismeoistus.     Vid.  Hesmks 
dered  aetiTe  aasiatance  to  Artabazas.  When  TaisMvaisTVa. 

thf?  latter  found  himself  compelled  to  take  ref-  MerTowm  (lHqpctfvvOi  ^  Cretan  hero,  son  of 
uge  at  the  court  of  Philip,  Mentor  entered  the  i  Molus,  who,  conjointly  with  Idomeneus,  led  the 
serriee  of  Neetanabis,  king  of  Egypt.  He  was  i  Cretans  in  eighty  sh  ips  a  cratnst  Troy.  He  was 
«f  nt  to  the  assistance  of  Tcnnes,  kmg  of  Sidon,  one  of  the  bravest  heroes  in  the  Trojan  war, 
in  his  revolt  against  Darius  Ochus ;  and  when  and  usually  acted  together  with  his  friend  Ido- 
Tennes  went  OTor  to  the  Persians,  Mentor  was  mcneus.  Later  traditions  relate  that  on  his 
taken  into  the  aerriee  of  Darius.  He  rose  rap-  !  way  homeward  he  was  thrown  on  the  coast  of 
idly  in  the  favor  of  Darius,  and  eventually  re-  '  Sicily,  where  ho  was  received  by  the  Cretans 
ceived  a  satrapy,  including  all  the  western  who  had  settled  there  ;  whereas,  according  to 
coast  of  Asia  Minor.  His  influence  with  Da-  others,  he  returned  safely  to  Crete,  and  was 
rim  enabled  him  to  procure  tiie  pardon  of  his  hurled  and  worshipped  as  a  hero^  together  with 
broilier  Meirmon.  He  died  in  possession  of  his  Idomeneus,  at  Cnosus. 
sitnpy.  and  was  soeceeded  by  his  brother  Mem*  MESMiatrs  (Mipfigpof).  1.  Son  of  Jason  and 
son  y'td.  Memvov  — 4  The  most  celebrated  Medea,  also  called  Macareus  or  Mormorus,  was 
silver  chaser  among  the  Greeks,  who  must  have  murdered,  together  with  his  brother  Pheres,  by 
foorfshed  before  B.C.  856.  His  works  were  his  mother  at  Corinth.— 2.  Son  of  Pheres,  and 
vases  and  cups,  whidl  were  most  highly  prised  grandson  of  Jnson  and  Medea —[3.  A  Trojan, 
by  the  liomans.  slain  by  Antilocbus.— 4.  A  Centaur,  slain  at  the 

(UsirrSBKa  {Mhnpef),  a  people  on  the  coast  nuptials  of  Pirithoas.] 
ef  Liburnia,  in  the  district  Mentorice  (Mn  ro-  Me4MB8SVS  Or  MvRMEssrs  (filepfiTjaao^,  Mvp- 
iuf);  they  also  possessed  the  islands  situated  firiaaoc),  also  written  Marmessus  and  Marpbs- 
on  this  coast  in  the  Adriatie  cdled  ''Insnls  I  ses,  a  town  of  Mysia.  io  the  territory  of  Larop- 
Mentoriders"  {Mcvroptdef!)^  now  probably  VegHat  |  sacus,  not  far  from  Poliehna,  the  native  piaoe 
Arhe,  Ckevso,  »Scc.]  ^  i  of  a  sibyl. 

[Menyi-lcs  (MrwWof).  1.  A  Macedonian,  ap- I  ^Mer.mn'ad.t:  {'Mep/ivddat),  a  Lydian  family, 
pointed  to  command  the  Macedonian  garrison  which,  on  the  murder  of  Candaules  by  Gyges, 
in  Munyi-hia  after  the  Lamiac  war,  B.C.  322.  succeeded  the  Her.iclida'  on  the  throne  of  Lyd- 
Hc  «Ms  a  jiist  man,  and  on  friendly  terms  with  ia,  and  held  it  for  five  gencraiions,  about  716- 
PhocK.n  He  was  replaced  by  Nicanor,  B.C.  516  B.C.  The  sovereigns  of  this  family  were 
319.  on  the  death  of  Antipater  — 2  Of  Alaban-  Gyges,  Ardys,  Sadyattes,  Alyattes,  and  Ores- 
da,  auibassadoi  to  Rome  in  B.C.  162,  from  Ptol-  aus.] 

any  VT.  Phtlometor,  to  plead  his  cause  against  |    MsaosAVOSs,  FtATYtrs,  a  general  and  a  poet, 

his  younger  brother  Physcon :  his  nii«s<ion,  how-  whose  merits  are  recorded  in  an  inscription  op 
ever,  was  unsuccessful.  While  at  Home,  he,  the  base  of  a  statue  dug  up  in  the  Ulpian  forum 
irith  Polybias,  aided  in  eflheting  the  escape  of  |  at  Rome  in  the  yesr  1819  or  1813.  We  learn 
ttie  Syrian  prince  Demetrius.!  from  the  inscription  that  the  statue  was  erect- 

Mbrcurii  Promontoriom.  Fti.  HaaiuBVM.  .  ed  in  A.D.  435.  Some  fragments  of  the  poems 
MtacHlaftrs,  a  Roman  divinity  of  commerce  |  of  Merobandes  were  dtsoovered  by  Niebuhr 
and  prn.  The  character  of  the  pod  is  clear  npnn  a  palimpsest  belonijing  to  the  monastery 
firom  his  name,  which  is  connected  with  merx  of  St.  Gall,  and  were  published  by  him  at  Bonn, 
SSd  HUTCSTt.  A  temple  was  bnOt  to  him  as  i  1823,  [and  again  in  1884 ;  they  are  also  print- 
early  as  B  C.  495,  near  the  CircttS  Maximus  ;  cd  in  a  volume  of  the  Corpus  Script.  Byzant., 
IQ  altar  of  the  god  existed  near  the  Porta  Ca-  with  Corippus,  edited  by  Bekker,  Bonn,  1836.] 
pent,  by  the  side  of  a  well ;  and  in  later  times  Meroe  [yiepiij :  now  ports  of  JVii&ta  and  Sen* 
a  temple  seems  to  have  been  budt  on  the  same  nar),  the  island,  so  called,  and  almost  an  isl* 
•pot  Under  the  name  of  the  ill-willed  {malcp-  and  in  reality,  formed  by  the  rivers  Astapus 
o/m),  he  had  a  statue  in  what  was  called  the  •  (now  Blue  Nile)  and  Astaboras  (now  Atbarah), 
9ieu9  t^rhut  or  the  sober  street,  in  which  no  |  and  the  pwtion  of  the  Nile  between  their 
•bops  were  allowed  to  be  kept,  and  milk  was  mouths,  was  a  district  of  ^Ethiopia.  Its  capital, 
offered  to  him  there  instead  of  wine.  This  also  called  Meroc,  stood  near  the  northern  point 
statae  Imd  a  purse  in  its  hand,  to  indicate  his  of  the  island,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile, 
fhnctions.  His  festival  was  celebrated  on  the  below  the  modern  Shendi/,  where  the  plain,  near 
twenty-fiAh  of  May,  and  chiefly  by  merchants,  the  village  of  Assour,  is  covered  with  ruins  of 
srho  iIm  ▼isited  the  weD  near  the  Porta  Gape- 1  temples,  pyramids,  and  other  works  in  a  style 
■a, to  which  magic  powers  were  ascribed;  and  '  closf  ly  resembling  the  Egyptian.  Standing  in 
with  water  from  that  well  they  used  to  sprinkle  '  a  fertile  district,  rich  in  timber  and  minerals, 
HMnsdves  awl  their  merchandise,  that  they  '  at  the  Ibot  of  the  highlands  of  itfrytstSMt,  and  at 
■right  be  purified,  and  yield  a  large  profit.  The  '  the  junction  of  two  great  rivers,  MeroP  became, 
Komans  of  later  times  identified  .Mercurius,  the  I  at  a  very  early  period,  a  chief  emporium  for  the 
patron  of  merchants  and  tradespeople,  with  the  trade  between  Egypt,  Northern  AfHca.  JEthU 
Greek  Hermes,  and  transferred  all  the  attri-  opia,  Arabia,  and  India,  and  the  capital  of  a 
bules  and  myths  of  the  latter  to  the  former.  The  powerful  state.  The  government  was  a  hie- 
Petiales,  bowerer,  nerer  recognized  the  ide»>  t  randiical  monarchy,  entirely  in  the  handa  oft 
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li^m  CMte  of  priesta,  who  choM  a  Ung  from 
amone:  themselves, bound  him  to  govern  accord- 
ing 10  their  laws,  and  put  him  to  death  when 
theychoM;  until  King  Ergamenes  (about  B.C. 
300)  threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  prirsts.  whom 
he  massacred,  and  converted  his  kingdom  into 
an  absolute  monarchy.  The  priests  of  Meroe 
were  closely  cnnnerted  in  origin  and  customs 
with  those  of  Egypt ;  and,  according  to  some 
traditions,  tha  latter  sprang  from  the  former, 
and  they  from  India;  hut  the  settlement  of  this 
point  involves  an  important  ethnical  question, 
which  lies  beyond  the  limits  of  this  book.  For 
further  details  respecting  the  kingdom  of  Mcro(^, 
ptd.  MTRioru.  Meroi  had  a  celebrated  oracle 
of  Ammon. 

Merosc  Lacus.    FiJ.  Semkcronitis. 

Mer5pk  (idepdir^).  I .  One  of  the  Heltades  or 
sisters  of  Phaethon. — 2.  Daughter  of  Atlas,  one 
of  the  Pleiades,  and  wife  of  Sisyphus  of  Corinth, 
by  whom  she  became  the  niotbrr  of  niaiictis. 
In  the  constellation  of  tlie  i'leiades  she  is  the 
seventh  and  the  least  visible  star,  beeauae  she 
is  ashamed  of  having  had  intereouree  with  a 
morul  man.— 3.  Daughter  of  Cypsclus,  wife  of 
Cresphontes,  ind  mother  of  .fpytoa.  For  de- 
tails, vid.  it^rvTrs. 

Mbbops  (M^po^).  1.  King  of  the  island  of 
Cos,  hnsband  of  the  njrmph  Ethemea.  lind  fa- 
ther of  Eumchis.  II is  wift;  was  killed  by  Diana 
(Artemis)  because  she  had  neglected  to  worship 
that  goddess.  Merops,  in  oraer  to  rejoin  his 
wife,  wished  to  make  away  with  himself,  but 
Juno  (Hera)  changed  him  yito  an  eagle,  whom 
she  planed  among  the  stars. — t.  King  of  the 
-Etiiiopians,  by  whose  wife.  Clymene,  Helios 
became  ttie  father  of  Phaethon.— 3.  King  of 
Rbyndacus,  on  the  Hellespont,  also  called  Ma- 
car  or  Macareus,  was  a  celebrated  soothsayer, 
and  father  of  Cliie,  Arisbe,  Amphius,  and  .\dras- 
tus.— [4.  A  Trojan,  companion  of  .<Eneas,  slain 
by  Tiirnus  in  Italy.] 

MuKut.A.  L.  CoRNBuufl,  was  flamen  dialis, 
and,  on  the  deposition  of  L  Cinna  in  B.C.  87, 
was  elected  consul  in  his  place.  On  the  cap- 
tore  of  Rome  by  Marius  and  Cinna  at  tlic  close 
of  the  same  year,  Merula  put  an  end  to  his  own 
life  in  order  to  escape  the  hands  oi  the  execu- 
tion er. 

Mesambbu  (Heaafi6pin:  now  Buthehr)^  a peD> 
insula  on  the  eoost  of  Persis,  near  the  Riter 

Padargus. 

Mbscubla  {UtaxiTM :  probably  near  Bonah), 
t  large  city  on  the  coast  of  Northern  Africa, 
■aid  to  have  been  founded  by  Greeks  returning 
from  the  Trojan  war.  It  was  talcen  by  Euma- 
dms,  the  lieutenant  of  Aaathocles. 

IIbsbmbria  (Mr(r;;/i£pta,  Herod.  Mcaafi6plrj :  Me. 
eindptavot).  1.  (Now  Missivria  or  Mcssuri),  a 
eelebrated  town  of  Thrace  on  the  Pontus  Eux- 
inus,  an  !  it  the  foot  of  Mount  Haemus,  founded 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Chalcetion  and  fiyzatui-  i 
um  in  the  time  of  Darius  Hy.staspis,  and  licnee 
ealled  a  oolony  of  Megara,  since  those  two 
towns  were  founded  by  the  Megarians. — 2.  A 
town  in  Thrace,  but  of  much  less  importance, 
on  the  coast  of  theiBgesn  Sea,  and  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Ciconcs,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Lissus,  and  the  most  westerly  of  the  Samothra- 
eian  settlementa  oo  the  main  laod. 

If  isBXB  ( Mctfvvv,  1. JffdfaBMh,  a  uune  fifeii 
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to  that  part  of  Babylonia  which  consisted  of  (he 
great  island  formed  by  the  Euphrates,  the  Ti- 
gris, and  the  Royal  Canal,  and  contained,  there- 
fore, the  greater  part  of  Babylonia. 

Mesoa  or  Messoa.    Vid.  SwAMfA 

Mesoqis.    Vtd.  Mks-sogis. 

MssoMiDBB  (Meanuiidrji:),  a  ]3rric  andepigrui 
matie  poet  under  Hadrian  and  the  Antonines, 
was  a  native  of  Crete,  and  a  freedman  of  Ha. 
drian,  whose  fhvorite  Antinous  he  celebrated  it 
a  poem  A  salary,  which  he  had  received  from 
Hadrian,  was  diminished  by  Antoninus  Ptoa. 
Three  poeme  of  hia  are  preaenred  in  the  Giedt 
Anthology. 

MisoPOTialA  {Hiaonorofiia,  Keo^  ruv  irora- 
ftup :  in  tha  (Md  Testanant,  Aram  Nahuiiii^ 
I.  e.,  Syrimhthpecn  the  Rimrss  LA'A',  MtffOTor^ 
fiia  Ivplac :  now  Al-Jtaira^  i-  e.,  TAc  Xikiii),  t 
district  of  Western  Asia,  named  from  its  posi- 
tion between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  <^ 
which  rivers  the  former  divided  it  from  Syrir 
and  .\rabia  on  the  west,  the  latter  from  Assyria 
on  the  east :  on  the  north  it  was  separated  froa 
Armenia  by  a  branch  of  the  Taurus,  called  Ma- 
sius,  and  on  the  .south  from  Babylonia  by  tbe 
Median  Wall.  The  name  was  first  used  by  tha 
Greeks  in  the  time  of  the  Seleucidse.  In  earlier 
times  tl.?  country  was  reckoned  a  part,  some- 
times of  Sj*ria,  and  sometimes  of  Asqnia.  Ifar 
in  the  division  of  the  Persian  empire  was  it 
recognized  as  a  distinct  country,  but  it  belonged 
to  ttie  satmpy  of  Babylonia.  Eicepting  the 
mountainous  region  on  the  north  and  north- 
east, formed  by  the  chain  of  Masios,  and  iU 
prolongation  parallel  to  the  Tigris,  the  eoontiy 
formed  a  vast  plain,  broken  by  few  hills,  weD 
watered  by  rivers  and  canals,  and  very  fertile, 
except  in  the  southern  part,  which  was  more 
like  the  Arabian  Desert  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Euphrates.  Besides  corn,  and  fruits,  and 
spices  (e.  g.,  the  amomum),  it,produced  fine  tim- 
ber and  supported  large  herds  of  cattls;  iothe 
southern,  or  desert  part,  there  were  numerons 
wild  animals,  such  as  wild  asses,  gazelles,  os> 
triehea,  and  lions.  Its  chief  mineral  products 
were  naphtha  and  jet.  The  northern  part  of 
Mesopotamia  was  divided  into  the  districts  of 
Mtodonia  and  Osboevb.  It  belonge<!  success- 
ively  to  the  Assyrian.  Babylonian,  Persian, 
Macedonian,  Syro  Urecian,  Parthian,  and  later 
Persiao  empirea.  In  a  wider  erase,  tha  um 
is  sometimes  applied  to  the  whole  countiy  be- 
tween the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris. 

MbsfVla  {h  yUaxOM:  mine  at  JToiiyoHmtli 
opposite  to  Mosul,  Layard  •  others  give  differ- 
ent sites  for  it),  a  city  of  Assyria,  on  the  east- 
em  side  of  the  Tigris,  which  Xenophon  {Anah., 
iii.,  4)  mentions  as  having  been  formerly  a  throat 
city,  inhabited  by  Medes,  but  in  bis  time  faliea 
to  decay.  It  had  a  wall  six  parasangs  in  ei^ 
cuit,  composed  of  two  parts,  namely,  a  base  fif- 
ty feet  thick  and  fifty  high,  of  polished  atone, 
full  of  shells  (the  limestone  of  llie  country), 
upon  which  was  built  a  brick  wall  fifty  feet 
thick  and  one  hundred  high.  It  had  served,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  as  the  refuge  for  the  Me- 
dian queen  when  the  Persians  overthrew  the 
empire  of  the  Medes.  and  it  resisted  all  the  ef 
forts  of  the  Persian  iung  to  take  it,  until  a  ttuui' 
d«r  atom  ftighieiied  the  iiibabltaoteinloaM^ 
leader. 
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Mkma  OU90a,  Ittffov :  loir  JCmijw).  a  town 
and  harbor  ia Laeonia,  omt  TiBiMnim  Pnunon- 

toiiuin. 

MntAvlTlim  or  -Tet  (Utooaktrnv^t  Mratfa> 

lam?:  MccaaCurai),  a  sniaJl  district  on  the 
lOOtbeaftterD  margin  of  the  Tigris  and  £u- 
fluilesvailey,  on  the  borders  of  Media,  Persia, 
aaiSostaiia,  reckoned  soroetimea  to  Perais  and 
lOaMtiines  to  Susiana  The  name  seems  to  be 
toifed  from  the  mounuiu  passes  m  the  dis- 
trict. 

Mkssala  or  Messalla,  the  name  of  a  distin- 
'fttished  family  of  the  Valeria  gens  al  Roiue. 
They  appear  for  the  first  time  on  the  consular 
Fasti  m  B.C.  263.  and  for  the  last  in  A  I).  506. 
1.  M'.  V'alerios  Mazimds  Corvinus  Messala, 
VIS  oonsul  B.C.  363,  and,  in  oonjanetioo  with 
his  collea^e  M.  Otacilius.  carried  on  the  war 
mh  $ucce88  against  the  Carthaginians  in  Sic- 
tf.  The  two  oonsttls  eoooladed  a  peaco  widi 
Hieron  In  conscqiicncr  of  his  rrIicvin<T  Mes- 
Moa,  be  obiatued  the  cognomea  of  Messala. 
Hiatriamph  waa  diatingnislied  bf  two  remark- 
tble  monuments  of  his  victory — hy  a  pictorial 
representation  of  a  battle  with  the  ^Sicilian  and 
Fuie  annies,  which  he  placed  in  the  Curia 
Hostitia,  and  by  a  sun-dial  (horolsginm),  from 
Ite  booty  of  Catana,  which  was  set  up  on  a  col- 
HDO  behind  the  rostra  in  the  forum.  Messala 
was  censor  in  252.-2.  M.  VALSBiaa  MaasALA, 
aODsul  226. — 3.  M.  Valeru-3  Mkssala,  pra-lor 
paregnous  194,  and  consul  188,  when  he  had 
lha province  of  Ligaria.— 4.  M.  Valbeius  Mks- 
atUtOonsul  161,  and  censor  154. — 5.  M.  V'ale- 
Bvs  IUmala  i«IioBB,  praetor  63,  oonsul  61, 
aai  eeasor  66.  He  beiong«d  to  the  ariatoen^ 
cal  party.  He  married  a  sister  of  tlie  orator  Q. 
Uoitensiua,  by  whom  he  had  at  least  one  son. 
— 1 M.  VALniva  MaasALA,  aoa  of  the  preced- 
in?;  consul  53;  belonged,  like  his  father,  to 
Uie  anstocraticai  j^rty ;  but  in  consequence, 
fnbaMjr,  of  Ua  enmity  to  Pompey,  he  joined 
Csfsar  in  the  civil  war,  and  served  under  him 
io  Africa.  He  waa  in  high  repute  for  his  skill 
ia  augury,  on  which  science  he  wrote. — 7.  M. 
ViLBtius  MxssALA  CoBviNus,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  partly  educated  at  Athens,  where 
probably  began  his  intimacy  with  Horace  and 
L  Bibolas.  After  Caesar's  death  (44)  ho  joined 
thf  republican  party,  and  attached  himself  espe- 
cially to  Cassius,  whom,  long  after,  when  ho 
tad  beeome  the  friend  of  Angnatus,  he  was  ac- 
customed to  call  "  my  general."  Messala  was 
proscribed ;  but  since  his  kinsmen  proved  his 
abaenee  firoca  Rone  at  tiie  time  of  CBaai'a  aa- 
laseination.  the  triumvirs  erased  his  name  from 
tiie  Ust,  and  offered  turn  security  for  his  person 
aad  property.  Meaaaia,  however,  rejected  their 
offers,  followed  Cassius  into  Asia,  and  at  Phi- 
^tfif  in  the  &nt  day's  battle,  turned  Augustus's 
MM,  Stormed  hie  earop,  and  narrovrfy  miaaed 
likinsr  him  prisoner.  After  the  deatli  of  Drutus 
and  Cassius,  Messala,  with  a  numerous  body 
of  fhfitives,  took  refuge  in  the  island  of  Tha- 
•08.  His  followers,  though  defeated,  were  not 
disorganized,  and  offered  him  the  comr^and. 
Bat  he  induced  them  to  accept  honorable  terms 
fnun  Antony,  to  whom  he  attached  himaelf  un- 
til Cleopatra's  influence  made  his  ruin  certain 
ud  easy  to  be  foreseen.  Messala  then  again 
■haiigad  bie  peiiy,  nd  aer? ed  AacoBtua  eAeU 


ively  in  Siefly,  86 ;  againat  the  flAaaiana,  e 

mountain  tribe  lying  between  the  Graian  and 
the  Pennine  Alps,  34 ;  and  at  Actinm,  31.  A 
decree  of  Uie  aenate  had  abrogated  Antony's 
consulship  for  31,  and  Messala  was  appointed 
to  the  vacant  place.  He  was  proconsul  of  Aqui- 
tania  in  28-27,  and  obtained  a  triumph  for  his 
reduction  of  that  province.  Shortly  before  or 
immediately  after  liis  administration  of  Aquita- 
nia,  Messaia  held  a  prefecture  in  Asia  Minor. 
He  waa  depated  by  the  senate,  probably  in  30, 
to  ejreet  Auiru'^tus  with  the  title  of  •*  Pater 
I'atria; ;"  and  the  upciting  of  his  address  on  that 
occasion  is  preaorved  by  Suetonius.  During 
the  disturbancrs  at  the  coinitia  in  27,  Aujiustua 
nominated  Messala  to  the  revived  olhce  of  war- 
den of  the  city ;  but  he  leaigned  it  in  a  few 
days.  Messala  soon  afterward  withdrew  fiotn 
all  pubUc  employments  except  his  augurship, 
to  whieh  Angoatua  had  apeeially  appointed  him, 
although,  at  tho  time  of  his  admission,  there 
was  no  vacancy  in  the  augural  coUege.  About 
two  years  before  hia  death,  which  happened 
about  the  middle  of  Augustus's  reign,  B.C  3  to 
A.D.  3,  Messala's  memory  failed  him,  and  be 
often  could  not  recall  his  own  name.  His  tomb 
was  of  remarkable  splendor.  Messala  was  aa 
much  distinguished  in  the  literary  as  in  the  po- 
litical world  of  liuiuc.  He  was  a  patron  of 
learning  and  the  arte,  and  waa  bioaaelf  an  bia* 
torian,  a  poet,  a  grammarian,  and  an  orator. 
He  wrote  commentaries  on  the  civil  wars  after 
Ceesar'a  death,  and  a  genealogical  virorli,  De 
Romania  FarnUns.  The  treatise,  however,  De 
Progemt  Augiutit  which  sometimes  accompa- 
irfea  Entropiua  anu  the  minor  Roman  hiatoriain^ 
is  the  forgery  of  a  much  later  age.  Messala^ 
poems  were  of  a  satirical  or  even  liccnttooa 
diaraeter.  Hia  writings  as  a  grammarian  were 
numerous  and  minute,  comprising  treatises  on 
collocation  and  lexicography,  and  on  the  pow- 
ers and  usee  of  aingle  lettera.  Hia  eloqoenoe 
reflected  the  character  of  his  age.  More  smooth 
and  correct  than  vigorous  or  original,  he  per- 
suaded rather  than  convinced,  and  conciliated 
rather  than  persuaded.  His  health  was  feeble, 
and  the  promniia  of  his  speeches  generally  plead- 
ed indisposition  and  solicited  indulgence.  He 
mostly  took  the  defendant*a  aide,  and  was  fre- 
quently associated  in  causes  with  C.  Asinius 
Pollio.  He  recommended  and  practiced  trans- 
lation from  the  Greek  oratora ;  and  his  veraion 
of  the  Phryne  of  Hyperides  was  thought  to  ex- 
hibit remarkable  skill  in  either  language.  His 
p<rfitieal  eninenee,  the  wealth  he  inherited  or 
acquired  in  the  civil  wars,  and  the  favor  of  An- 
tony and  Augustus,  rendered  Messala  one  of 
the  principal  peraona  <^biaage,  and  an  efl^tive 
pat  ron  of  its  literature.  His  friendship  for  Hor- 
ace and  hia  intimacy  with  TibuUus  are  well 
known  In  the  elegiea  of  the  latter  poet,  the 
name  of  Messala  is  continually  intrrduced. 
The  dedication  of  the  Ciris,  a  doubtful  v'ork,  ia 
not  sufficient  proof  of  his  friendship  wfth  Yfr* 
gil ;  but  the  companion  of '<  Plotius  and  Yarius, 
of  .MKcenas  and  Octavius"  (Hor.,  Sat.,  i.,  10, 
81),  can  not  well  have  been  unknown  to  the 
author  of  the  Eclogues  and  Georgics.  He  di- 
rected Ovid's  early  studies  («  Pont.,  iv.,  16), 
and  Tiberius  sought  his  acquaintance  in  early 
nanbood,  and  took  bim  fat  bia  model  in  elo 
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qoenfle.—- 8.  M.  Valeriits  Mk^esala  Bakbatos 
Appiancs,  was  consul  B.C.  12,  and  died  in  his 
year  of  olfiro.  He  was  the  latlicr  (or  grand- 
father) of  th*  KnipreMMeaMlina.— 9.  L.  Valc- 
Rit's  Me!!sai,a  VoLEsfs,  consul  A.D.  T),  and  afl- 
erward  proconsul  of  Asia,  where  his  crueliits 
drew  on  him  Che  anger  of  Aagustaa  and  a  con- 
demnatory dccrcp  from  the  senate — 10.  L.  Vip- 
sTAtrct  Mbssala,  legionary  tribune  in  VesjMi- 
tiaii*s  army,  A.D.  70,  was  brother  of  AquOiaa 
Regulus,  the  notorious  drlator  in  Donaitian's 
reign.  He  is  one  of  Tacitus's  authorities  for 
thtf  hfatoiy  of  the  ehrfl  war  after  Galbt'a  death, 
and  a  principal  interlocutor  in  the  dialogue  Jh 
Oratmht*  ascribed  to  Tacitus. 

MesflALfiTA.  1.  StatilTa,  frand-daoghterofT. 
Statilius  Taurus,  consul  A.D.  11,  was  the  tliird 
wife  of  the  Emperor  Nero,  who  married  her  in 
A.D.  66.  She  had  previously  espoused  Atticus 
Vestinus,  whom  Nero  put  to  death  without  ac- 
cusation or  trial,  merely  that  ho  mitrht  marry 
Messalioa. — 2.  Valkkia,  dauuhter  of  M.  Vale- 
rioa  Messala  Barbatus  and  nf  Domitia  Lepida, 
was  the  third  wife  of  the  Kmperor  Claudius, 
She  married  Claudius,  to  whom  she  was  previ- 
ously related,  before  his  accession  to  the  em- 
pire. Her  profligacy  and  licentiousness  were 
notorious ;  and  the  absence  of  virtue  was  not 
eoneealed  bjr  a  lingering  sense  of  riiame  or  even 
by  a  specious  veil  of  drrorum.  She  was  as 
cruel  as  she  was  profliffale ;  and  many  meca- 
bem  of  the  most  inastnooa  fiimilies  of  Rome 
were  sacrificed  to  her  fears  or  her  hatred.  She 
long  exercised  an  unbounded  empire  over  her 
weak  husband,  who  alone  was  ignorant  of  her 
infidelities.  For  some  time  she  was  supported 
in  her  career  of  crime  by  the  freedmen  of  Clau- 
dius ;  but  when  Narcissus,  the  most  powerful 
of  the  emperor's  freedmen,  perceived  that  he 
sliould  probably  fall  a  victim  to  Messalina's  in- 
trigues, be  determined  to  gel  rid  of  her.  The 
inaami  IbOj  of  Messalina  furnished  the  means 
of  her  own  destruction.  Having  conceived  a 
violent  passion  lor  a  handsome  Roman  youth, 
C.  Silius,  she  publicly  married  him,  with  all  tlie 
rites  of  a  legal  eonnul)inm,  during  the  absence 
of  Claudius  at  Ostia,  A.D.  48.  Narcissus  per- 
suaded the  emperor  that  Silius  and  Messalina 
would  not  have  dared  such  an  outrage  had  they 
aot  determined  also  to  deprive  him  of  empire 
lad  lil^  Olandiue  wavered  long,  and  at  length 
Naroisant  himself  issued  Messalina's  deaih- 
wamnt.  She  was  put  to  death  by  a  tribune  of 
the  guards  ra  the  gardens  of  Lucullus. 

[Mi:  S8  u.ivrs.M.  V'alekics  Catili.ds,  govern- 
or of  the  Libyan  Pentapolis  in  the  reigns  of 
Vespasian  and  Titus,  where  he  treated  the  Jew- 
ish provincials  with  extreme  cruelty:  he  WIS 
afterward  a  delator  under  Domitian.] 

MBS8iNA(Mf<T?7<u'a  Dor.,  MfOffjjiv/y :  Meaedvio( : 
now  Mettina),  a  celebrated  town  on  the  north- 
eastern coast  of  Sicily,  on  the  strap's  separat- 
ing Italy  from  this  island,  which  are  here  about 
four  milea  Inoad.  The  Romans  called  the  town 
Mcssana,  act'ording  to  its  Doric  pronunciation, 
but  Mestene  was  its  more  usual  name  among 
the  Greeks.  It  was  originally  a  town  of  the 
Siceli,  and  was  called  Zahi  i.k  {ZdyK^r}),  or  a 
sickle,  on  account  of  the  shape  of  Its  harbor, 
wbtob  Is  formed  by  a  singular  curve  of  sand 
The  fint  Qnek  ooloiwts  wei«» 
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f  aeoording  to  Thuejdides.  pirates  fion  theCU 
cidian  town  of  Cumae  in  Italy,  who  were  joineo 
by  Chalcidians  from  Eubcea,  and,  accordtn|to 
Strabo,  by  Naxians  ;  but  these  two  aeeoimii 
are  not  contradictory,  for  since  Naxos  in  Sicily 
was  also  a  colony  from  Chalcis,  we  may  ean^ 
suppose  that  the  Naxians  joined  (hs other CW- 
cidians  in  the  foundation  of  the  town.  Zande 
soon  became  so  powerful  that  it  founded  the 
town  of  Himera,  about  B.C.  648.   After  the 
capture  of  Miletus  by  the  Persian.'^,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Zancle  invited  the  lontans,  ubo  had 
been  expelled  flpom  their  native  eoantry.  toaet. 
tie  on  their  "beautiful  coast"        (^v-  ,  lit- 
rod.,  vi.,  82),  and  a  number  of  Saui4iu  and 
other  lonie  GvsriBs  aeeepted  their  ofl^.  Oi 
landing  in  tto  south  of  Italy,  they  were  per- 
suaded by  Anaxilas,  tyrant  of  Rhegium,  to  take 
possession  of  Zancle  during  the  absence  of 
Scythes,  the  tyrant  of  the  city,  who  was  (a> 
gaged  in  the  siege  of  some  other  Sicilian  towi. 
But  their  treachery  was  snon  punished;  ia 
Anaxilas  himself  shortly  afXerward  drove  die 
Samians  out  of/ancle,  and  made  himself  mas 
ter  of  the  town,  the  name  of  which  he  changed 
into  Messana  or  Mestene,  both  because  he  via 
himself  a  Messenian,  and  because  he  transfer- 
red to  the  place  a  body  of  Messenians  from 
Rhegium.   Anaxllaa  died  476 ;  and,  aboal  1m 
years  afterward  (466),  his  sons  were  drivr  n  oi:t 
of  Messana  and  Rhegium,  and  republican  gov. 
emmenta  established  In  these  cHieB.  Mcmbi 
now  enjoyed  great  pro5?perity  for  seven!  years, 
and,  in  consequence  of  its  excellent  harbor  and 
advantageous  position.  It  became  a  piue  of 
great  commercial  importance.    But  in  396  it 
was  taken  by  the  Carthaginians,  whodestn^ 
the  town  because  they  saw  that  they  ahosld 
be  unable  to  maintain  so  distant  a  possession 
against  the  power  of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse. 
Dionysius  began  to  rebuil4  it  in  the  same  year, 
and,  besides  collecting  the  remains  of  the  fi» 
mer  population,  he  added  a  number  of  I.orrians. 
Messenians,  and  others,  so  that  its  inhabiunts 
were  of  a  very  mixed  kind.   After  tbetaaialh 
ment  of  the  younger  Dionysius.  Messana  was 
for  a  short  time  free,  but  it  fell  into  the  poser 
of  Agathoeles  about        Among  the  meice- 
narics  of  this  tyrant  were  a  number  of  ManMr» 
tini.  an  Osoan  people  from  Campania,  wboW 
been  aent  ftom  home  under  the  pniMetion  «f 
tho  god  Mamers  or  Mars  to  seek  their  fortune 
in  other  lands.   These  Mamertini  were  quir- 
tered  in  Messana ;  and,  after  the  deatli  «f 
Agathoeles  (282),  they  made  themselves  maj- 
ters  of  the  town,  killed  the  male  inbabilaata, 
and  took  possession  of  their  wives,  their  oMt 
dren,  and  their  property.   The  town  was  now 
called  Mamertixa.  and  the  inhabitants  Masu- 
Ti.vi ;  but  its  ancient  name  uf  Messana  cosUii' 
ed  to  be  in  more  general  use.  The  new  ii« 
habitants  could  not  lay  aside  their  old  predatoiy 
habits,  and,  in  consequence,  bp(  aiue  mtrdted 
in  a  war  with  Hieron  of  Syracuse,  who  dpfeai- 
ed  them  in  several  battles,  and  would  probaWy 
have  conquered  the  town  had  not  the  Carthi- 
ginitilS  come  Hi  to  the  sM  of  the  Mamertiai. 
and,  under  tho  pretext  of  assisting  them,  taken 
possession  of  their  citadel.    The  Mamertiii 
had,  It  the  same  time,  applied  to  Oe  Rootfi 
for  hdp^  who  gladly  availed  tiMMSIfM  of  *i 
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apportonity  to  obtain  a  footing  in  Sicily.  Thus 
Uessana  was  tbe  immediate  cause  of  the  first 
Piniie  war,  S64.  Tbe  Mamertiiii  expelled  the 
Cirthapinian  garrison,  and  received  tbe  Ro 
Bioa,  in  whose  power  Measana  remained  till 
the  bitest  times.  There  are  eoareely  any  re- 

inaioa  of  the  ancient  city  at  Messina. 

lIutiPiA  (Meaaairto).  1.  The  Greek  name 
ofCAiAiKtA. — S.  (Nov  AfMMtrna),  a  towo  in 
Calabria,  between  Uria  and  Baindisium. 

MaasirtOM  (ro  Heaadniov  dpo^),  a  mountain 
is  Bootia,  on  the  eaatem  coast,  near  the  town 
Anihcdon,  from  which  Mcssaptts  is  said  to  have 
tailed  to  the  south  of  Italy 

MsssAPas  (iiiaaaTTos),  a  BcBotian,  from  whom 
Messapia,  in  the  sooth  of  Italy,  was  believed  to 
have  derived  its  name. 

[MtssE  (M/aa^,  now  Massa),  a  town  and  har- 
bor of  Laconia,  nearTaenariim  Promontorium.] 

[Messei«!  (Meamjtr).  1.  A  cekbralcd  fountain 
ioPberx  in  Thessaly.— 2.  A  fountain  near  The- 
npae  in  Laconia.] 

MtttENE  {Mtnerrjvri),  daughter  of  Trinpas,  and 
wife  of  Polycaun,  whom  she  induced  to  take 
ponesBion  of  the  eoontry  whieh  was  called  after 
her,  Mcs-rnia.  She  is  also  said  to  have  intro- 
ilttctd  tltere  the  worship  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  and 
tb»  mysteries  of  the  great  goddess  of  Eleosis. 

Mt.ssEJiE  {}X.eaai^vTi  :  hleaa^vio^)  1.  (Now 
JUrrmatt),  the  later  capital  of  Mesaenia,  was 
fbooded  by  Epaminondas  B.C.  369,  and  com- 
pleted and  fortified  within  the  space  of  eighty- 
five  days.  It  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
■teep  bill  of  Ithome,  which  was  so  celebrated 
IS  a  fortress  in  the  history  of  the  Messeoian 
wars,  and  which  now  fornipd  the  acropolis  of 
the  new  city.  Messene  was  one  of  the  moat 
tbODsly  fortified  cities  of  Greece.  It  was  sur- 
rmmZ-i]  hv  massive  walls  huili  entirely  of  stone, 
aaii  ilanked  with  numerous  towers.  There  are 
HiU  eoBsiderable  remains  of  some  of  these 
towers,  as  well  as  the  foundations  of  the  walls, 
and  of  several  public  buildings.  They  are  de- 
•eribed  by  a  modem  traveller  as  "built  of  the 
most  regular  kind  of  masonr)',  and  formed  of 
Urge  atones  fitted  together  with  great  accura- 
cy.^* The  northern  gate  of  tbe  city  is  also  ex- 
tan:,  and  op0DS  into  a  circular  court,  sixty-two 
feel  in  diameter.  The  city  was  supplied  with 
mter  from  a  foantahi  calwd  Clepsydra,  which 
ii  atin  a  fine  spring,  from  which  the  modem 
TiOsfe  of  itfavranuUt  derives  its  name,  meaning 
Black  Spring,  or,  literally,  Black  Eye. — 2.  Vid. 

McssaNa. 

Messeniv  (Wcfjarivia  :  Meaa^vtor),  a  country 
ia  Peloponnesus,  l)ounded  on  the  east  by  Lacu- 
iii,eB  the  north  by  Elis  and  ilrcadia,  aad  oo 
tbe  south  and  west  by  the  sea  It  was  sepa- 
rated from  Laconia  by  Mount  Taygelus ;  but 
part  of  the  western  slope  of  Taygetus  belonged 
to  Laconia ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the 
exact  boundaries  between  the  two  countries,  as 
Aey  were  dMbreot  at  difibrent  periods.  In  the 
most  ancient  times  the  River  Nedon  formed  the 
txNuidary  between  Messenia  and  Laconia  to- 
•vdtbesea;  hot  Passanias  places  tin  firontier 
iMArther  east,  at  a  woody  hollow  callrd  Chtrri- 
■ktvaaty  sladia  south  of  Abia.  The  River  Ne- 
ds fiiimed  tbe  nordiera  bonndary  between  Mes- 
•enia  and  EUs.  The  area  of  Messenia  is  about 
'  tbooaaod  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  square 
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miles.  It  was  for  the  most  part  a  mountainons 
country,  and  contained  only  two  plains  of  any 
extent,  io  the  north  tbe  plain  of  Sunyelerw,  and 
in  the  south  a  still  larger  plain, through  which 
the  Pamisus  flowed,  and  which  was  called  Mor 
ewria  or  the  Blessed,  on  aoeonnt  of  its  great 
fertility.  There  were,  however,  many  smaller 
valleys  among  the  mountains ;  and  the  country 
was  moch  less  niL'ged  and  far  more  productive 
than  the  neighborinir  Laconia.  Hence  Messe- 
nia is  described  by  Pausanias  as  the  most  fer> 
tile  country  in  Peloponnesus ;  and  it  is  praised 
by  Euripides  on  account  of  its  climate,  whiob 
was  neither  ton  rold  in  winter  nor  too  hot  in 
summer.  The  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Mes- 
senia were  Leleges,  intermingled  with  Argives. 
Acronling  to  tradition,  Polycaon,  the  younger 
son  of  Lelex,  married  the  Argive  Messcoe,  a 
daughter  of  Triopas,  and  named  the  country 
Messene  in  honor  of  his  wife.  This  is  the  name 
by  which  it  is  called  in  Homer,  who  does  not 
use  the  form  Messenia.  Five  genentions  aft- 
erward iEolians  settled  in  thr  country,  under 
the  guidance  of  Perieres,  a  son  of  i£olua.  His 
son  Apbareus  gave  a  booie  to  Nolens,  who  had 
been  driven  out  of  Thessaly,  and  who  founded 
the  town  of  Pylos,  which  became  tbe  capital  of 
an  independent  sovereignty.  For  a  long  time 
there  was  properly  no  Mes.scnian  kingdom.  The 
western  part  of  the  land  belonged  to  the  domin- 
ions of  the  Neleid  princes  of  Pylos,  of  whom 
Nestor  was  the  most  celebrated,  and  the  east- 
ern to  the  Lacedemonian  monarchy.  Thus  it 
appears  to  have  remained  till  the  conquest  of 
Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians,  when  Mesaenis 
fell  to  the  share  of  Cresphontcs,  who  destroyed 
the  kingdom  of  Pylos,  and  united  the  whole 
country  under  his  sway.  The  raling  dass  were 
now  Dorians,  and  they  continued  to  speak  the 
purest  Doric  down  to  the  latest  times.  The 
Spartans  soon  coveted  the  more  fertile  territory 
of  their  brother  Dorians  ;  and  after  many  dis- 
putes between  tbe  two  nations,  and  various  in- 
roads into  each  other's  territories,  open  war  at 
length  br()l<n  out.  This  war,  called  the  first 
Messenian  war,  lasted  twenty  years,  B.C.  743- 
723;  and  notvrithstanding  the  ganint  resist- 
ance of  the  Messenian  king,  Ahstodcmus.  the 
Messenians  were  obliged  to  aubmit  to  the  Spar 
tans  after  the  capture  of  tbetr  fbrtress  Itboma, 
and  to  become  their  .subjects.  Vid.  Abistods- 
MUB.  After  bearing  the  yoke  thirty-eight  years, 
the  Messenians  again  took  up  arms  under  their 
heroic  leader  Aristomenes.  Vid.  Arwtomk.nes. 
The  second  Messenian  war  lasted  seventeen 
years,  B.C.  685-668,  and  terminated  with  the 
conquest  of  Ira  and  the  complete  subjugation 
of  the  countr)'.  Most  of  the  Messenians  emi 
grated  to  foreign  countries,  and  those  who  re 
mained  behind  were  reduced  to  the  condition 
of  Helots  or  serfs.  In  this  state  they  remained 
till  464,  when  the  Messenians  and  other  Helots 
took  advantage  of  the  devastation  occasioned 
by  the  great  earthquake  at  Sparta,  to  rise  against 
their  oppressors.  This  third  Messenian  war 
lasted  ten  years,  404-486,  and  ended  by  the 
Messenians  surrendering  Ithome  to  the  Spar- 
tans on  condition  of  their  being  allowed  a  free 
departure  ftom  Peloponnesus.  They  settled  at 
Naupactus  on  the  Corinthian  Gulf  opposite  Po 
1  loponoesus,  which  town  the  Athenians  bad  )ate> 
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ty  taken  from  the  Locri  Ozolae,  and  gladly 
granled  to  such  deadly  enemies  of  Sparta.  At 
the  condoaion  of  the  Peloponneaiaa  war  (404), 
die  unfortunate  Mcsspnians  were  obliged  to 
leare  Naupactus  and  take  refuge  in  Italy,  Sicily, 
and  other  eoantries;  bat  when  the  supremacy 
of  Sparta  was  overthrown  by  the  battle  of  Leuc- 
tra,  Epaminondus  resolved  to  restore  the  inde- 
pendence of  Messenia.  He  accordingly  gath- 
ered together  the  Mcssenian  exiles  from  the 
Tarious  lands  in  which  they  were  scattered; 
nnd  in  the  eomner  of  999  he  founded  the  town 
of  Messonc  at  the  fn<it  of  Ntount  Ilhomo.  Vid 
Messknb.  Messenia  was  never  again  subdued 
by  the  Spartans,  and  it  maintained  its  independ- 
ence till  thr  conquest  of  the  Achmne  and  the 
rest  of  Greece  by  the  Romans,  146. 

[MKSsKinXcrs  Stwvs  (MeatnjviaKo^  KoAn-of, 
now  Gulf  of  Curnn).  a  larije  gulf  or  bay,  wash- 
ing the  southern  shore  of  Messenia,  and  extend- 
ing from  the  promontory  Acritas  on  the  west 
to  the  promontory  Thyrides  on  the  east,  or.  ac- 
cordiog  to  others,  to  Cape  Tfenanis  ;  the  north- 
ern part  was  also  called  Corona^us  from  the  city 
CoRONB.  and  its  southern  Asina^usfrom  the  city 
AstNr,  though  Strabo  makes  this  mother  appelp 
latton  for  the  whole  gulf] 

fMBssnrs,  C,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  B.C. 
5fi,  when  he  brought  in  a  bill  for  Cicero's  recall 
from  exile.  In  the  same  year  the  Messian  law, 
bj  the  aame  tribune,  aeaigned  extraordinary 
powers  to  Cn.  Pompcy.  Cicero  defended  Mes- 
aina  #hea  be  was  recalled  from  a  legatio,  and 
attacked  by  the  Gesarian  party.  Meeaiua  aft> 
crward  appears  as  an  adherent  of  Caesar's, 
whose  troops  he  introduced  into  Acilla,  a  town 
in  Africa.] 

[Mkssius  Cl0lBnni-9,  an  ugly  and  disfigured 
Oscan,  whoae  wordy  war  with  the  runaway 
alaTC  Sarmentua  ia  humorously  described  by 
Horace  in  hia  Brandiaiaa  jmuosf  (Stu.t  t,  6, 
49-69).] 

[Mersiob  Vectkjs,  a  Volscian,  who,  in  B.C. 
431,  distinguiabad  himaalf  ia  battle  asidnat  tha 

Romans] 

[Mesthleii  {M/(rOA;?f),  son  of  Pylacmenes  and 
the  nymph  Gygsa,  leader  of  the  Msonians, 
came  with  his  brotlier  Antipbua  to  the  aid  of 
the  Trojans  ] 

Mestlbta  (MrorXj/ra),  a  eity  of  Iberia,  in 
Asia,  j)robably  on  the  River  Cyrus. 

[Mkstoe  (Mi79Tup).  1.  Son  of  Peraeus  and 
Andromeda,  and  Atber  of  Hippothoe.<-4.  One 
of  the  sons  of  Priam  ] 

Mbbtba  (M^aTpa)t  daughter  of  Eryaicbthon, 
and  grand-daughter  of  Triopas,  wbenoe  ahe 
called  Triopds  by  Ovid.  She  was  sold  by  her 
hungry  father,  that  he  might  obtain  the  means 
of  aatisfying  hia  hunger.  In  order  to  eacape 
from  slavery,  she  prayed  to  Nepture  (Poseidon), 
Who  loved  her,  and  who  conferred  upon  her  the 
power  of  metamorphosing  herself  whenever 
she  was  sold. 

Mecyla,  a  town  of  Pontus,  in  Asia  Minor, oh 
the  road  from  Tavium  to  Comana. 

[METAaOK.    Vid.  Mbtapontum  ] 

[^^KTABOB  (M^ro^of).  1.  Son  of  Sisyphus, 
fruiu  whom  the  town  of  Metapontum  in  Italy 
waa  believed  to  have  derived  ita  naaM.— t.  Fitf. 

|,METAaBKBB  (Meroy^^f)*    1-  ^  Atlienian 
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comic  poet  of  the  old  comedy,  contempt rarr 
with  Aristophanes  ;  the  few  fragments  remauj. 
ing  of  his  plays  are  given  by  Meineke,  Fr§fm 
Comic.  Grac  ,vo\.  i.,  p.  424-427,  edit,  rninor^ 
2.  An  architect,  son  of  Chersiphron.  Vtd  Cbm- 
siPHRON. — 3.  An  Athenian  architect  in  the  tins 
of  Pericles,  was  engaged  with  Curipbus  and 
Ictmus  and  Xenocles  m  the  ereciioo  of  tlte 
great  temple  at  Elenaiai} 

METAGONiTls  (MerayuvTrtc :  Mfra)'uvtTai,  Me- 
tagoniUe),  a  name  applied  to  the  Qorthen  cout 
or  Manretania  Tingitana  (now  Mmeet),  b^ 
twncn  the  Fretum  Gadiia  nuTn  and  thp  R,xri 
Mulucha ;  derived  probably  from  the  Canto- 
ginian  eoloniea  (jteTayuvta)  settled  ikog  it 
There  was  at  some  point  of  this  coast  a  prom 
ontory  called  Metagonium  orMetagoBites,pnk 
ably  the  aame  aa  Rnaaadir  (now  ltcn4>IMr,qi 
Capo  Tres  Forcas.) 

MbtaoonTom.    Vid.  Mbtaooititis. 

MsTALLiNVM  or  MbtbllIotm  (Metallincnsii: 
now  Mcddlin),  a  Roman  colony  in  Lusitaniati 
the  -\nas.  not  far  from  Augusta  Emerita. 

Metaniha  (Mfrdvf<pa).  wife  of  Celeos,  ud 
mother  of  Triptolemus,  received  Ceres  (Dene- 
ter)  on  her  arrival  in  .\ttica.  Paiisaatu  alb 
her  Megansra.    For  details,  nd.  CELii^t. 

MaxAraaASTBs,  Symeon  {Ivfituv  6  iitratpao' 
nyc).  a  celebrated  Byzantine  writer,  lived  in  the 
ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  and  held  maoj  high 
offieea  at  the  Bynmtine  eonrt  Hii  Mraans 
Mctaphrastes  was  given  to  him  on  account  of 
his  having  oompu.^^d  a  celebrated  parapbraie 
of  the  livee  of  the  eninta.  Besides  Ua  Mbtr 
worli.s,  lie  wrote  a  Byzantine  history,  entii!ed 
Anmlcs,  beginning  with  the  Emperor  Leo  Ar* 
menoa,  A.D.  818,  and  finishing  with  RoaiUM, 
the  son  of  Constantinc  Porphjrrogea^ Mb 
Edited  by  Bekker,  Bonn,  1838. 

MbtapontIvx,  called  MsTAPoimTM  by  the  K» 
man*  (MerarrdvTiov  :  MeroTovnof,  MetaponlS- 
nus :  now  Torre  di  Mare),  a  celebrated  Greek 
city  in  the  south  of  Italy,  on  the  TaTentiBeGoM; 
and  on  the  eaatern  coast  of  Lucania,  is  said  to 
have  been  originally  called  Metabum  (HiraSm). 
I'here  were  various  traditions  respecting  its 
foundation,  all  of  which  pofait  to  its  high  aiU* 
quity,  but  from  which  we  can  not  gather  any 
certain  information  on  the  subject  It  is  said 
to  have  been  afterward  deatroyed  by  the  Saut- 
nites,  and  to  have  been  repeopled  by  a  colony 
of  Achaeans,  who  had  been  mvited  for  that  par- 
poaebytbeinhabitantaofSybarii.  Hanoeitii 
called  by  Livy  an  Achaan  town,  and  is  regard- 
ed by  some  writera  aa  a  colony  from  Sybaris. 
It  fell  into  the  handa  of  the  Ronaas  with  the 
other  Greek  cities  in  the  south  of  Italy  in  the 
war  against  Pyrrhus,  but  it  revolted  to  Ilao- 
nibal  after  the  battle  of  Cann«.  Fm  the  iom 
of  the  second  Punic  war  it  disappears  from  his- 
tory, and  was  m  ruins  in  the  time  of  Pauaaniu. 

[Metaris  ifisTDAKiDM  (Meropif  tkx'^*^^ 
The  Wash),  an  estuary  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Britannia  Komana,  between  the  mouUis  ol  lite 
Tamesa  and  the  Abus  ] 

MavAoaoii.    Vid.  Mbtacrus,  No  2. 

Metaprub.  I.  (Now  Metaro),  a  small  rif« 
in  Umbria,  flowing  into  the  .\driatic  Sea,  bli 
rendered  memorable  by  the  defeat  and  death  pf 
Hasdrubal,  the  brother  of  Hannihal,  on  ilsbaafc* 
B.C.  807.— a.  (Now  Marro),  a  river  oa  the  ei* 
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meoist  nf  nnittiom. at  whose  moQlh 
lovnol  Metaunan. 

(MrriLis  {MeTjjXlc,  now  probably  Faumh),  a 
ifttcc  in  Lower  Egypt,  betwern  the  Holbitenc 
mm!  Sebennytic  mouths  of  the  Nile,  capitul  of 
the  Metrites  Nomos  (Mcrj/^.tVi/f  No/i6i).] 

MtTBLLl.      Vid.  C,ECIt>U. 

MrrsLLcs,  a  distinguished  plebeian  family 
of  the  CKCilia  gens  at  Rome.  1.  L.  Gjkcilios 
MmiitVB»  consul  B.C.  251,  carried  on  the  war 
in  Sieily  against  the  Carthaginians.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  be  gained  a  great  victory  over  iias- 
drubal,  the  Carthaginian  general.  The  ele- 
phants which  he  took  in  this  battle  were  exhib- 
ited in  bis  triumph  at  Rome.  Metellus  was 
eonid  a  Mcond  time  in  SM9,  and  was  elected 
pontifpt  maxiroas  in  243,  nnd  held  this  difrnity 
for  twenty-two  years.  He  must,  therefore, 
live  died  shortly  before  the  eommeacement  of 
tfie  second  Pnnie  war.  In  241  he  rescued  the 
Palladium  when  the  temple  of  Yesta  was  on 
but  ket  bis  sight  in  ooiueqiienee.  He  was 
dictator  in  224,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the 
cQsiitta. — ^8.  Q.  CiBciLios  Mstellds,  son  of  the 
pKcedfaif  ,  WHS  plebeian  edile  909,  enrale  edile 
CO'?,  sen-ed  in  the  amiy  of  the  consul  Claudius 
Nero  a07,  and  was  one  of  the  legates  sent  to 
Bmbo  to  coDTey  the  joyful  news  of  the  defeat 
xod  death  of  Hasdrubal ;  and  was  consul  with 
L  Veturias  Philo,  206.  In  his  consulship  he 
and  bif  colleague  carried  on  the  war  against 
HiBBibal  in  Bruttiam,  when  be  remained  as 
proconsul  durint:  the  following  year.  In  205  he 
was  dictator  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  co- 
■Hia.  Metdhia  aovrived  the  second  Punic 
war  many  years,  and  was  employed  in  several 
pobbccommisaioDS. — 3.  Q.  Cmciuob  Metbllvs 
NAOioeimms,  aoB  of  the  last,  waa  prtttor  148, 
■d  eanried  on  war  in  Macedonia  against  the 
■nper  Aadriscoa,  whom  hu  defeated  and  took 
friMNwr.  H«  next  tmrned  his  arma  against  the 
Aeteaos,  whom  he  defeated  at  the  beginning 
cf  146.  On  bis  return  to  Rome  in  146,  he  tn> 
luaphed,  and  received  the  anmame  of  Maoe- 
dooicuB.  Metellus  was  consul  in  143,  and  re- 
onved  the  province  of  Nearer  Spain,  where  be 
orried  on  the  war  with  success  for  two  years 
agUMC  the  Celtiberi.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Q.  Pompeios  in  141.  Metellus  was  censor  131. 
He  died  115,  full  of  years  and  honors.  He  is 
fteqoently  quoted  by  the  ancient  writers  as  an 
extraordinary  instance  of  human  felicity.  He 
bad  filled  ail  the  highest  offices  of  the  state 
viih  reputation  and  glory*  and  was  carried  to 
Ike  fimeral  pile  by  four  sons,  three  of  whom 
bad  obtained  the  consulship  id  his  lifetime,  while 
tke  fourth  waa  a  eandldate  fiir  the  oSee  at  the 
time  of  his  death — 4.  L  C.i^cti.iu8  Metellcs 
Citvos,  brother  of  the  last,  consul  143. — 5.  Q. 
C^enjva  Mbthllos  BAi.*Aaiovt,  eldeet  son  of 
Noil^Was  consul  123,  when  he  subdued  the  in- 
iwhitaite  of  the  Balearic  islands,  and  received, 
iBeon«M|Qeoee,  the  anmame  of  BatoarMoa.  He 
via  cenaor  120.  —  6.  L.  C.«ciLiaa  lbTRLi.us 
BuvEKAToa,  second  son  of  No.  3,  baa  been  fre- 
qoently  confounded  with  MeteUoa  Dalmaticus, 
consul  119  (No.  9).  Metellus  Diadematus  re- 
ceived the  latter  surname  from  his  wearing  for 
a  long  time  a  bandage  round  his  forehead,  in 
eoosequence  of  an  nleer.  He  was  consul  117. 
x*?.  M.  CjHaLUM  llaTau.o«,  tbinl  son  of  Ho. 


8.  was  consul  115,  the  year  in  whiHi  his  Tither 
died.  In  1 14  he  was  sent  mto  Sardinia  as  pro- 
consul, and  soppreaaed  an  insnrreetion  in  the 
island,  in  consequence  of  which  hn  obtained  a 
triumph  in  113  on  the  same  day  as  his  brother 
Caprarhia.— 8.  C.  Cacilivs  MarBLLOs  CAPaA- 
Kn  s,  fourth  son  of  No.  3.  The  origin  of  his 
surname  is  quite  uncertain.  He  was  consul 
113,  and  carried  on  war  in  .Macedonia  against 
the  Thraciana,  whom  he  auhdued.  He  obtain- 
ed a  triumph,  in  consequence,  in  the  same  year 
and  on  the  same  day  with  his  brother  Marcus. 
He  waa  censor  102  witb  bin  eonabi  Afotellua 
Numidicus. — 9.  L  C.T.cii,ir«  Mktki.t.cs  Dal- 
maticus, elder  son  of  No.  4,  and  frequently  con- 
founded, as  hdn  been  already  remarked,  witb 
Diadematus  (No.  6).  was  consul  119.  when  he 
subdued  the  Dalmatians,  and  obtained,  in  coo- 
sequence,  the  surname  Dahnaticoa.  He  was 
censor  with  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  in  HA^ 
and  he  was  also  poutifex  maxuuus.  He  waa> 
afire  in  100,  when  he  ia  mentioned  aa  one  of 
the  senators  of  high  rank  who  took  up  arma 
against  Saturnious. — 10.  Q.  Cjbciliub  MsTSbLva 
NoMimcvs,  younger  aon  of  No.  4,  waa  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  members  of  his  family. 
The  character  of  Metellus  stood  very  high 
among  his  contemporaries ;  in  an  age  of  grow* 
log  corruption  his  personal  integrity  remained 
unsullied ;  and  he  was  distinguished  for  his 
abilities  in  war  and  peace.  He  w^as  one  of  the 
chief  leaders  of  the  aristocratieai  party  at  Roroe^ 
He  was  consul  109,  and  carried  on  the  war 
against  Jugurtha  in  Numidia  with  ^at  suc- 
cess. Ftii.  JutiUKTHA.  He  remained  m  Numid- 
ia  during  the  following  year  as  proconsul ;  but, 
as  he  was  unable  to  bring  the  war  to  a  conclu- 
sion, his  legate  C.  Marina  industrioualy  oiroo- 
lated  reports  in  the  camp  and  the  city  that  Me- 
tellus designedly  protracted  the  war  lor  the  pur- 
poae  of  oontinuing  in  ttie  eommawL  Theao 
rumors  had  the  desired  effect  Marius  was 
raised  to  the  consubhip,  Numidia  was  assigned 
to  bim  aa  bia  pfOTtnoe,  and  Metellna  aaw  the 
iMMWr  of  finishing  the  war  snatched  from  his 
graap.  Vii.  Mabius.  On  bia  return  to  Rome 
in  107  be  waa  reoeiTod  witb  the  grealeat  honor. 
He  celebrated  a  splendid  triumph,  and  received 
the  surname  of  Numidicus.  In  102  he  was 
censor  with  his  cousin  Metellus  Caprarius.  In 
100  the  tribune  Saturninus  and  Marius  reaolved 
to  ruin  Metellus.  Saturninus  proposed  an  agra- 
rian law,  to  which  he  added  Uic  clause  that  the 
senate  should  awear  obedience  to  it,  within  five 
days  after  its  enactment,  and  that  whosoever 
should  refuse  to  do  so  should  be  expelled  the 
senate,  and  pay  a  heavy  fine.  Metellus  refused 
to  take  the  ohth,  and  was  therefore  expelled 
the  senate ;  but  baturninus,  not  content  with 
this,  broagbt  forwatd  a  biU  to  poniab  bim  wilb 
exile,  Tlic  friends  of  .Metellus  were  ready  to 
take  up  arms  in  his  defence ;  but  Metellus  quit- 
ted the  eity,  and  mtiied  to  Rbodea,  when  bo 
bore  his  misfortune  with  great  calmness.  He 
was,  however,  recalled  to  Rome  in  the  follow* 
ing  year  (99)  on  the  proposition  of  the  trtbono 
Q.  Calidtus.  The  orations  of  .Metellus  are  spoken 
of  with  praise  by  Cicero,  and  they  continued  to 
be  read  with  admiration  in  the  time  of  Pronto. 
— 11.  Q.  C^Eciuos  MrrsLLos  Nkpos,  son  of 
Balearictta  (No.  b),  and  giaiidaoo  of  Maoedoai* 
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•u  (No.  S),  appears  to  have  received  the  sar- 
ntme  of  Nepos  becaase  he  was  the  eldest 
^Tiindson  of  the  latter.  Metellus  Nepos  exert- 
ed himself  in  obtaining  the  recall  of  his  kins- 
man Metellus  Nuinidicus  from  banisltinent  in 
99.  and  was  conaul  in  96  with  T.  Didius.  In 
l!i:s  V 'ar  the  two  consuls  carried  the  lex  Cae- 
cilut  lJulia. — 12.  Q.  CjEcilius  Metellcs  Pics, 
BOB  of  Numidieos  (No.  10),  received  the  sur- 
name of  Piu''  on  .tcfoiint  of  the  love  which  he 
displayed  for  his  father  when  be  besought  the 
people  to  leeall  him  fnm  hanishment  in  99. 
He  was  praetor  89,  ami  was  onr  of  tho  com- 
manders 10  the  Marsic  or  Social  war.  He  was 
still  in  arms  in  87,  proeaeoting  the  war  against 
the  Samnitcs.  whr-n  Marius  landed  in  Italy  and 
joined  the  consul  Gtnna.  The  senate,  in  alarm, 
sommoned  Metellos  to  Rome ;  but,  as  he  was  on* 
able  to  defend  the  city  as^airist  Marius  and  Cinna, 
be  crosced  over  to  Africa.  Aller  remaining  in 
Afrioa  three  years,  he  returned  to  Italy  and 
join-jj  Sulla,  who  also  returned  to  Italy  in  83. 
In  tlic  war  which  followed  against  the  Marian 
paily,  Metellus  was  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful ('f  Sulla's  generals,  and  gained  several  im- 
portant victories  both  in  TJmbria  and  in  Cis- 
alpine Gaul.  In  60,  Metellus  was  consul  with 
Sula  himself;  and  in  the  following  year  (79) 
he  went  as  proconsul  into  Spain,  in  order  to 
prost.-cute  the  war  against  Sertorius,  who  ad- 
hered  to  the  Marian  party.  Hera  he  remained 
for  the  next  eight  years,  and  found  it  so  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  any  advantages  over  Sertorius, 
that  the  senate  sent  Poropey  to  his  assistance 
with  proconsular  power  and  another  array.  Ser- 
toritts,  however,  was  a  match  for  them  both, 
and  would  probably  have  eontinaed  to  defy  all 
the  efforts  of  Metellus  and  Pompey,  if  lie  had 
not  been  mardered  by  Perpcma  and  his  friends 
io  71.  Va.  Sbbtobics.  Metellus  was  pontifex 
maximus,  and,  as  he  was  succeeded  in  this  dig- 
nity by  Julius  Cesar  in  63,  he  mnst  have  died 
either  in  this  year  or  at  the  end  of  the  preced- 
iag. — 18.  Q.  Cjkcilius  METF.r.Lus  Cblbb,  elder 
son  of  Nepos  (No.  11).  In  66  ho  served  as  lej^. 
ate  in  the  army  of  Pompey  in  Asia,  and  was 
traitor  in  63,  the  year  in  which  Cicero  was  eon- 
8ul.  During  his  year  of  office  ho  an"ordcd  warm 
and  efficient  support  to  the  aristocratical  party. 
He  prsrented  the  ooadamoalioii  of  O.  lUMrins 
by  removing  the  military  flag  from  the  Janicu- 
lum.  He  co-operated  with  Cicero  in  opposing 
the  schemes  of  OstQine ;  and,  when  the  latter 
left  the  city  to  make  war  upon  the  republic,  Me- 
tellus had  the  charae  of  the  Picentioe  and  Se- 
nonian  distriets.  of  blocking  up  the  passes  he 
prevented  Catiline  froih  crossing  the  Apennines 
and  penetrating  into  Gaul,  and  thus  compelled 
him  to  tarn  round  and  face  Antonius,  who  was 
marching  against  him  from  Etruria.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  62,  Metellus  went  with  the  title  of 
proconsul  into  the  province  of  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
which  Cicero  had  relinquished  because  he  was 
unwilling  to  leave  the  <Jity.  In  60  Metellus  was 
consul  with  L.  Aliranius,  and  opposed  all  the  ef- 
Arta  of  bis  colleagoe  to  obtain  the  ntUicatioo 
of  Pompey's  acts  in  Asia,  and  an  assigrftnent  of 
lands  for  his  soldiers.  He  died  in  69,  and  it 
was  suspected  that  be  bad  been  poisoned  by  bis 
wife  Clodia.  with  whom  he  lived  on  the  most 
anhappy  terms,  and  who  was  a  woman  of  the 


u.most  profligacy.— 14.  Q.  Ceciucs  MtTrtLw 
Nepos,  younger  son  of  the  elder  Nepos  ;N..  nj. 
He  served  as  legate  of  Pompey  in  the  war  asaimt 
the  pirates  and  in  Anih  from  67  to  fii  He  re 
turned  to  Rome  in  G3  m  order  to  become  a  can- 
didate for  the  tribunate,  that  he  might  thereby 
favor  the  views  of  Pompey.  His  election  'ku 
opposed  by  the  aristocracy,  but  wiiboui  succm. 
His  year  of  office  was  a  stormy  one.  Oseof 
his  first  acts  in  enterinrr  upon  his  office  on  the 
tenth  of  December,  63,  was  a  violent  attack 
upon  Cicero.  He  maintained  that  the  UMni  irin 
had  condemned  Roman  citizens  without  a  bear- 
ing  ought  not  to  be  heard  himself,  and  accord, 
ingly  prevented  Cicero  frmo  addressing  the  ^ 
pie  on  the  last  day  of  his  consulship,  and  only 
allowed  him  to  take  the  usual  oath,  wbereajMi 
Cicero  swore  that  he  bad  sared  the  Mtft  !■ 

1  the  following  year  (62)  Metellus  broueht  for- 
ward a  bill  to  summon  Pompey,  with  bis  ansr. 
to  Rome,  in  order  to  restore  peace,  but,  on  ibe 
day  on  which  the  bill  was  to  be  read,  the  tws 

I  parties  came  to  open  blows,  and  Metelhis  ms 
obliged  to  take  to  flight.  He  repaired  to  Pom- 
pey,  wttb  whom  be  returned  to  Rome  in  61  He 
was  prjptor  in  60,  and  consul  in  57  wjth  P. 
Lentulus  Spiother.  Notwiih»tau(itng  bi&  pre 
vious  enmity  with  Cicero,  he  did  not  oppose  his 
recall  from  exile.  In  56  Metellus  administered 
the  province  of  Nearer  iipain,  where  be  earned 
on  war  against  the  Vaeetfi.  He  ditd  it  BS. 
Metellus  did  not  adhere  strictly  to  thepolincal 
principles  of  bis  family.  He  did  not  aoii|iott 
the  aristocracy  like  bis  brother ;  nsr,  «b  lit 
other  hand,  can  he  be  said  to  have  been  a  lead- 
er of  the  democracy.  He  was,  in  fact,  little 
more  than  a  serrant  of  Pompey,  and,  weonlinf  | 
to  his  bidding,  at  one  time  opposed  and  at  an- 
other supported  Cicero.— 15.  Q.  CsauoeMs*  , 
TELLus  Pios  Scipio,  the  adopted  son  of  Melil*  I 
Ins  Pins  (No.  12).  He  was  the  son  of  P.  Scipio 
Xa.sica,  prmtor  94.  Hence  his  name  is  given  , 
in  various  forms.  Sometimes  he  is  called  P.  | 
Scipio  Nasica,  sometimes  Q  Metellus  Scipio, 
and  sometimes  simply  Scipio  or  Metellus.  He 
was  thbune  of  the  plebs  in  59,  and  was  a  can- 
did^ Ibr  fhe  consulship  along  with  Flsalin 
Hypsffus  and  Milo  in  53.  He  was  siipi*ortP<! 
by  the  Clodian  mob,  since  he  was  opposed  to 
Milo,  but,  in  consequence  ef  the  disturbanoes 
in  the  city,  the  comitia  could  not  be  held  for  the 
election  of  consuls.  After  the  murder  of  Clo- 
dins  at  the  beginning  of  68,  Pompey  was  dad- 
ed  sole  consul.  In  the  course  of  the  same  yer 
Pompey  married  Cornelia,  the  daughter  of  Sc^- 
io,  and  on  the  first  of  August  he  mads  hit  ut 
ther<in-law  his  coUeagne  in  the  consulship 
Scipio  showed  his  gratitude  by  using  every  ef- 
fort to  destroy  the  power  of  Casar  and  strength- 
en thai  ef  Pdmpey.  He  took  an  active  part  in 
all  the  proceedings  which  1(  d  to  the  brfiikiBg 
out  of  the  civil  war  in  4  J,  and,  in  the  divisios 
of  the  provinces,  made  among  the  Pompeian 
party,  he  obtained  Syria,  to  which  he  hastened 
without  delay.  After  plundering  the  province 
in  the  most  nnmeieiAi]  msnner,  hs  crossed  over 
into  Greece  in  48  to  join  Pompey.  He  com- 
manded the  centre  of  the  Pompeian  army  at  t^ 
battle  of  Pbarsalia.  After  the  loss  of  the  Mtl0 
he  fled,  first  to  Corcy-a  and  then  to  Africa, 
where  oe  received  ths  chief  commaod  of  ^ 
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rompeian  troops.  He  was  deieated  by  Cesar 
It  the  dteisive  battle  ofThapsua  in  46.  He  at- 
tempted ti)  escape  by  sea,  but  his  squadron  hav- 
ing been  overpowered  by  P.  Sittius,  be  put  aa 
end  to  his  own  life.  MeteUus  Scipio  never  eX' 
hibited  any  proofs  of  striking  abilities  either  in 
war  or  in  peace.  In  public  he  showed  himself 
cruel,  vindictive,  and  oppressive ;  in  private  he 
VIS  mean,  avaricious,  and  licentious,  even  be- 
yond most  «jf  his  contemporaries. — Ifi.  Q.  C.e- 
auvi  .McTELLus  Crkticus,  was  consul  69,  and 
earned  on  waraaainat  Crete,  which  he  anbdued 
in  the  course  of  three  years.  lie  returned  to 
Rome  in  66,  but  was  unable  to  obtain  a  triumph  i 
iflCODBequence  of  the  opposition  ofPompejr,  to  | 
whom  he  had  refused  to  surrender  his  com- 
Buod  in  Crete,  which  Pompey  had  claimed  in 
fjilaeof  the  Oabinian  law,  which  had  given  him  ^ 
thesapreme  command  in  thn  whole  of  the  Mcd- 
iterraoean.  MeteUus,  however,  would  not  re-  i 
frnjoish  his  claim  to  a  triumph,  and  according- 
ly resolved  to  wait  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
dUf  tUl  more  favorably  circumstances.  Ho  was 
m  before  the  eit^r  in  63,  when  the  conspiracy 
of  Catiline  broke  out.  He  was  sent  into  Apu- 
lia to  prevent  an  apprehended  rising  of  the 
ahtes  ;  and  in  the  following  year,  6'.J,  after  the 
death  of  Catiline,  he  was  at  length  permitted  to 
make  his  triumphal  entrance  into  Rome,  and 
received  the  surname  of  Creticus.  MeteUus,  as 
US  to  be  expected,  joined  the  aristocracy  in 
their  opposition  to  Pompoy,  and  succeeded  in 
preventing  the  latter  from  obtaining  the  ratili- 
cMioa  oThis  acts  in  Asia.^!?.  L.  OiBciLivs 
Metei.lcs,  brother  of  the  last,  was  pr:etor  71, 
aad  as  proprstor  succeeded  Verres  in  the  gov- 
emineot  of  Sicily  in  70.  He  defeated  the  pi- 
ntea,  and  compelled  them  to  leave  the  i.sland. 
ilia  administration  is  praised  by  Cicero ;  but  be 
KveitbelesB  attempted,  in  conjunction  with  hia 
llOthers,  to  shield  Verres  from  jii.stice.  lie 
VIS  coosu|l  68  with  Q.  Marcius  licx,  but  died 
at  Ihe  beginning  of  the  year.— 18.  M.  Caciuus 
Mbteulps,  brother  of  the  two  last,  was  prsetor 
69,  in  the  same  year  that  hia  eldest  brother  was 
coasuL  Tlie  loi  gave  him  the  presidency  in 
the  court  <ic  pccuniis  repelundts,  and  Verres  Was 
rery  anxious  that  his  trial  should  come  on  be- 
ftne  MeteUus.  — 19.  L.  Cbcilius  Mktklld^ 
Cunoos,  was  tribune  of  the  jdebs  49,  and  a 
wain  supporter  of  the  ari.stocracy.  He  did  not  j 
flf  ftom  Rome  with  Pompey  and  the  rest  of  his  ! 
party ;  and  he  attempted  to  prevent  Cesar  from 
taking  possession  of  tho  sacred  trcasunr',  and  [ 
oQjy  gave  way  upon  being  threatened  with  death. 

MxraiiTA.    rid.  Marnoim,  No.  4. 

Mktharme  {Mi6upuT]),  daughter  of  King  Pyg- 
malion, and  wife  of  Cinyras.    Vid.  Cinysas. 

nimioDxvs  (MeM^MrXanmamed  Patarensis, 
aoo  sometimes  Eubl'lus  or  Eubulius,  succcsy- 
tfdv  bishop  of  Olympus  and  Patara  in  Lycia, 
ad  Tjrre  in  Phtenieia,  lived  in  the  third,  and 
died  at  the  beginning  of  the  fonrth  century.  Ho 
^  a  man  of  great  learning  and  exemplary  pi- 
ety ;  and  wrote  several  works,  most  of  which 
are  extant,  and  were  published  ooUeetiveiy  by 
Combefis,  Paris,  IGU,  folio.] 

[McTHoN  (Mc&uv),akmsman  of  Orpheus,  from 
«hom  the  Thracian  town  of  Methone  was  be- 
lieved to  have  derived  its  name.] 

McTBoaa  (Mct/  wvij :  iietiuvaiof).    1.  Or  Mo- 


TBoNB  {Ma&ui^i  now  Modon),  a  town  at  the 
southweat  comer  of  Messenia,  with  an  excel 

lent  harbor,  protected  from  the  sea  by  a  reef  of 
rocks,  of  wliich  the  largest  was  called  Mothon 
The  ancients  regarded  Methone  as  the  Pedasus 
of  Homer.  After  the  conquest  of  Messenia  it 
became  one  of  the  Lacedaemonian  harbors,  and 
is  mentioned  as  such  in  the  Peloponnesian  v  ar. 
The  Emperor  Trajan  conferred  several  privi- 
lei^esiipnn  the  city. — 2.  (Elfulherokhnrt).  a  drovk 
town  in  Macedonia,  on  the  Theruiaic  Gulf,  forty 
Stadia  oortlieast  of  Pydna,  was  founded  by  the 
Eretrians.  and  is  eelebratod  from  Philip  having 
lost  an  eye  at  the  siege  of  the  place.  AAer  its 
capture  by  Philip  it  was  destroyed,  bot  was  anb- 
sequently  rebuilt,  and  is  mentioned  by  Strabo 
as  one  of  the  towns  of  Macedonia. — 3.  A  town 
in  Thessaly  mentioned  by  Homer,  bnt  doea  not 
occur  in  historical  times.  The  ancients  placed 
it  in  Magnesia. — 1.  Or  Mbtuama  (Me^ai'a :  now 
Methana  or  Aftloiw),  an  ancient  town  in  Argo> 
lis,  situated  on  a  peninsula  of  the  same  name, 
opposite  the  island  of  JSgina.  The  peninsula 
runs  a  considerable  way  into  the  sea,  and  is 
connected  with  the  main  land  by  a  narrow  isth- 
mus, lying  between  the  towns  of  Trcpzen  and 
Epidaurus.  The  town  of  Methana  lay  at  the 
foot  of  a  mountain  of  volcanic  origin. 

Mkthora  l^UOopa,  Mof'oi'pa  fj  rwf  Odjv  :  now 
Malra,  the  sacred  city  of  Krishna),  a  city  of  In- 
dia intra  Gangem,  on  the  River  Jomanea  (now 
Jumna),  in  the  territory  of  the  Surasena;,  a 
tribe  subject  to  the  Prasii.  It  was  a  great  seat 
of  the  worship  of  the  Indian  god  whom  the 
Greeks  identified  with  Hereoles. 

[Metmydrium  {lU06iptav)^  a  small  town  of 
Arcadia,  on  the  road  from  Olyrnpia  to  Oroho- 
menus,  deriving  its  name  from  the  circumstance 
of  its  being  buUt  on  a  steep  cuSUivittn  the  wa- 
ter* of  MakBtas  and  Myiaon.] 

Methvmva  {t]  lArjOvfjiva,  Mt^'/iya,  the  former 
generally  in  the  best  writers;  also  on  coins  the 
iEotie  fonn  MdAiyiva:  Mi79v/ivaIof,  VU9v/jivnTo^ : 
now  Moliw),  the  second  city  of  Lesbos,  stood  at 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  island,  and  had  a 
good  harbor.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  mu- 
sician and  dithyrambic  poet  Arion,  and  of  the 
historian  Hellanicus.  The  celebrated  Lesbian 
wine  grew  in  its  neighborhood.  In  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war  it  remained  fltithfnl  to  Athena, 
even  durin^,'  the  great  Lesbian  revolt  {vid.  Mvti- 
lene)  :  afterward  it  was  sacked  by  the  Spartans 
(B.C.  406),  and  never  quite  recovered  ita  proa- 
perity. 

[Mandcaus  (M^n'o^of).  1.  Son  of  MUtiades, 
eaptnred  by  the  Phoenieiana,  and  taken  to  the 

Persian  court.  Darius  did  him  no  injury,  but 
conferred  many  favors  on  him,  and  gave  him  a 
Persian  lady  in  marriage,  by  whom  he  had  chil- 
dren,  who  were  held  in  estimation  among  the 
Persians. — 2.  An  Athenian  orator,  a  contem- 
porary and  fKend  of  Peridea,  for  whom  he  often 
spoke  in  the  assembly  at  Athen5^.] 

Mbtion  {UijtIuv),  aoft  of  Erecbtheus  and 
Praxithea,  and  husband  of  Alcippe.  Hia  sons, 
the  Metionidae,  expelled  their  cousin  Pandion 
from  his  kingdom  of  Athens,  but  were  them- 
selves afterward  expelled  by  the  sons  of  Pan- 
dion. 

Metis  (Mr/nf),  the  personification  of  pru- 
dence, is  described  as  a  daughter  of  Oceanua 

all 
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•nd  Tethys,  and  the  first  wife  of  Jupiter  (Zeos). 
Afraid  lest  she  should  give  birth  to  a  child  wiser 
and  more  powerful  than  himself,  Jupiter  (Zeus) 
devoured  her  in  the  hrst  monili  of  her  pregnan- 
cy. Afterward  be  gave  birth  to  Minerva  (Athe- 
po),  who  sprang  from  his  head.    Vid.  p.  120,  b. 

[M  ETiscus,  charioteer  of  Turnus,  ejected  from 
bis  place  by  Juturna,  who  guided  the  ehutot 
hcr.^olf,  when  Turnus  was  about  to  eogtge 
suiulo  combat  with  ^aeas.] 

MbtIvs.    Vid.  Marnvs. 

Metox  (Mrrtj! ),  an  nstronomer  of  Athens, 
who,  in  coojunction  witii  Euctemon,  introduced 
the  cycle  of  nineteen  years,  by  whieh  lie  ad- 
justed  ih'-  course  of  the  sun  and  moon,  since 
he  had  observed  that  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  lonar  months  correspond  Tery  nearly  to 
nineteen  solar  years.  The  commencement  of 
this  cycle  has  been  placed  B.C.  438.  We  have 
no  details  of  Meton's  life,  with  the  exception 
that  his  father's  name  was  Pausanias,  and  that 
he  feigned  insanity  to  avoid  sailinfj  for  Sicily 
in  the  ill-fated  expedition  of  which  he  is  stated 
to  have  had  an  evil  presentiment. 

[Mktopk  (MeruiTTj).  1.  A  daughter  of  the 
Arcadian  river-god  Ladon,  was  married  to  Aso- 
pus,  and  became  the  mother  of  Thebe. — 2.  Wife 
of  the  river- god  Sangarius,  and  mother  of  Hec- 
uba, the  wife  of  Friam.] 

[Mbtopvs  (M^wiror).  a  Pythagorean  of  Meta> 
pontum  ;  author  of  a  work  on  virtue,  some  ex- 
tracts ixom  which  have  been  preserved  by  8io- 
tous,  and  are  giwm  among  the  Pythagorean 
fragments  in  Oak  's  Opuscula  Mythologies  ] 

[Mbtbobius  {UtrpoCio^),  an  actor  who  per- 
formed in  women's  parts,  a  great  fhTorite  of  the 
dictator  Sulla.] 

MBTRdDoKos  {MifTpdSopof).  1.  Of  Cos,  son 
of  Epicharmus,  and  grandson  of  Thyrsus.  Like 
several  of  that  family,  he  addicted  himself  partly 
to  the  study  of  the  Pythagorean  philosophy, 
partly  to  the  science  of  medicine.  He  wrote  a 
treatise  upon  the  works  of  Epicharmna.  He 
nourished  about  B  C.  460. — 2.  Of  Lampsacus,  a 
contemporary  and  friend  of  Anaxagoras.  He 
wrote  on  Homer,  the  leading  feature  of  his  sys- 
tem of  interpretation  heinij  that  the  deities  and 
stories  m  Homer  were  to  be  understood  as  alle- 
gorical modea  of  tefneseoting  physical  powers 
and  phenomena.  He  died  464. — 3.  Of  Chios, 
a  disciple  of  Democritus,  or,  according  to  other 
aeoounte,  of  Nessns  of  Ghioe,  flonrished  about 
330.  lie  was  a  pliilosopher  of  considerable  rep- 
utation, and  professed  the  doctrines  of  the  skep- 
tics in  their  fnllest  sense.  He  also  studied,  if 
he  did  not  practice,  medicine,  on  which  he  wrote 
a  good  deal.  Ho  was  the  instructor  of  Hippoc- 
rates and  Anaxarchus. — 4.  A  native  of  Lamp- 
aacus  or  Athens,  was  the  moot  distinguished  of 
the  disciples  of  J'picurus,  with  whom  he  lived 
on  terms  of  the  closest  friendship.  He  died 
977«  in  the  fiAy-third  year  of  his  age,  seven 
years  before  Epicurus,  who  would  have  appoint- 
ed him  his  successor  bad  he  survived  him. 
The  philoeophy  cf  Metrodoms  appears  to  have 
been  of  a  more  grossly  sensual  kind  tlian  that 
of  Epicurus.  Perfect  happiness,  according  to 
Cicero*e  aeoonnt,  be  made  to  consist 'in  having 
a  well  constituted  body.  He  found  fault  with 
his  brother  Tuaocrates  for  not  admitting  that 
tlie  belly  waa  the  test  and  meaaoro  of  evtnr 


thing  that  pertained  to  a  happy  life  He  _ 
the  author  of  several  works  quoted  by  the  as* 
cicnt  writers. — 5.  Of  Scepsis,  a  philosopher,  whc 
was  raised  to  a  position  of  great  influence  and 
tract  by  Mithradates  Eupator,  being  appoialed 
supreme  judge  without  appeal  even  to  the  king. 
Subsequently  he  was  led  to  desert  bis  allegi- 
ance, when  sent  by  Mithradates  on  an  enlisaif 
to  Tiirranes,  king  of  Armenia.  Tigrancs  sent 
him  back  to  Mithradates,  but  he  died  oa  tin 
road.  According  to  some  accounts,  he  wn  di^ 
patched  by  order  of  the  kinj:;  according  to 
others,  be  died  of  disease.  He  is  treqaeBtlj 
mentioned  by  Cicero :  he  eeems  to  have  bees 
particul;irly  cclehratcd  for  hi.s  powers  of  mem- 
ory. In  consequence  of  bis  hostility  to  tbello- 
mans,  he  was  snroamed  the  1tommi-hater.'-$ 
Of  Stratonicc  in  Cana,  wa.s  at  first  a  diK-iple 
of  the  school  of  Epicurus,  but  afierwan'  at- 
tached himself  to  Carneades.  He  flouri&hed 
about  110. 

[METBOPHAircB  (Mi/rpodovj/f ),  a  general  of 
Mithradates  the  Great,  who  sent  him  with  ai 
army  into  Greece  to  support  Archelaus,  B.GL 
87.  He  reduced  Eubopa  and  some  other  places, 
but  wa.s  defeated  by  the  Roman  general  Brat* 
tins  Sura,] 

M»:trop6u8  {MijTpdnoXif).  1.  The  most  an- 
cient capital  of  Pbrygia,  but  in  historical  time9 
an  inconsiderable  place.  Its  position  is  donliU 
ful  Some  identify  it  with  A  fimim-Kara-Wmr 
near  the  centre  of  Great  Pbrygia,  which  agrees 
weU  enough  widi  the  position  of  the  Campus 
Metropolitanus  of  Livy  (xxxviii .  while 
others  find  it  in  the  ruins  at  Fismtsh-Kakm  ia 
the  north  of  Phrygia,  and  suppose  a  secosd 
Metropolis  in  the  south  as  that  to  which  the 
Campus  Metropolitanus  belonged.— 2.  la  Ljiiia 
nruins  at  Turbali),  a  city  in  the  plain  of  As 
Cayster,  between  Ephesus  and  Sm)7na,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  stadia  from  the  former,  and 
two  hundred  from  the  latter.  There  were  other 
cities  of  Asia  so  called,  but  they  are  eitiier  no- 
important,  or  better  known  by  othrr  names, 
such  as  Ancyra,  Bostra,  Csesarea  in  rale^tioe, 
Edessa,  and  others. — 3.  (Now  Kattri),  a  town 
of  Thcssaly  in  Hi.stia?oti8,  near  the  Pcnen?,  and 
between  Guinpbi  and  Pharsalus,  formed  by  the 
union  of  several  email  towns,  to  which  It  home 
also  belon^^rd. — 4.  A  town  of  Acarnania  in  the 
district  Amphilocbia,  between  the  .imbraciao 
Gnlf  and  the  River  Achdons. 

Metrou.m,  afle^^vard  Ai'li  a  (Mf;r,i<joT',cn  coiM 
U^Tpofy  AvAia,  AvAo/a),  a  city  of  Bitbynta. 

MarrTcs  or  MrtTvB.  1.  CvarfoB.  YU.Cn' 
Tins.  —  2.  FuKFF.TiLs,  dictator  of  .\lba  in  the 
reign  of  Tullus  Hostilius,  third  king  of  Aome. 
After  the  combat  between  the  Honlii  tm 
Curiatii  had  determined  the  sapreniacy  of  tbs 
Romans,  Mettius  w  da  summoned  to  aid  fboi 
in  a  war  with  Fidena;  and  the  Veientines.  Ot 
the  field  of  battle  Mettius  drew  off  bu  AUnuu 
to  the  hills,  and  awaited  the  issue  of  the  bitde. 
On  the  following  day  the  .\lban8  were  sH 
prived  of  their  arms,  and  Mettius  himself,  as 
the  punishmer  of  his  treachery,  was  torn  asui* 
der  by  chariots  driven  in  opposite  directions. 

Mbtolvw,  the  chief  town  of  the  lapydw  in 
Illyricum,  was  near  the  frontiers  of  Ltbumia, 
and  was  situated  on  two  peaks  of  a  steep  mouot* 
tin.   Angnatna  nearly  loat  hfa  GA  it 
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toff  tlUt  plaee,  the  inhabitants  of  which  fought 
against  hun  with  the  most  desperate  courage. 

Mbvanu  (Mevaoas,  atia:  now  Bevagna),  an 
udeot  eitjr  in  the  interior  of  Umbria,  on  the 

Ri?er  Tinea,  was  situated  on  the  road  from 
Kome  to  Ancuna,  in  a  very  fertile  country,  and 
WM  eeMmted  for  its  breed  of  beautiful  white 
oxen.  It  was  a  strongly-fortified  place,  though 
its  walls  were  built  only  of  brick.  According 
to  mmb  aeeoants.  Propertius  was  a  native  of 
tilts  place. 

Mcasirrivs  {Ueaivuof),  king  of  the  Tyrrhe- 
aiiaa  or  EinimM,  at  Cnre  or  Agylla*  waa  ex* 

pelledby  his  subjects  on  account  of  his  cruelty, 
iod  took  refuge  with  Turous,  king  of  the  Katu- 
Giai^  iflioni  ne  aaateted  in  tbe  war  against 
JEacaa  aad  the  Trojans.  Mezontius  and  liis 
son  Lansns  were  slain  in  battle  by  JEaetiS. 
This  is  the  accoant  of  Virgil.  Livy  aiM  IHonys- 
im,  itowever,  say  nothing  about  the  expulsion 
ef  Mexentius  from  Ca;re,  but  represent  him  as 
in  ally  of  Turnus,  and  relate  that  i£neas  dis- 
misared  during  the  battle  against  the  Rutu> 
lians  and  Etruscans  at  Lanuvium.  Dionysins 
idds  tbat  Ascanius  was  besieged  by  Mezentius 
and  Lausus ;  that  the  besieged  in  a  sally  by 
night  slew  Lausus,  and  then  concluded  a  peace 
with  Mezentius,  who  from  henceforth  cuntinu- 
6d  to  be  their  ally. 

[.Uicciort  (MikkIuv),  a  painter,  mentioned  by 
Lociaa  as  a  disciple  of  Zeuxis.] 

MieiFSA  (MM/y>ar).  king  of  Numidia,  the  eld- 
est of  the  sons  of  Masinissa.  After  the  death 
of  the  latter  (H  C  148),  tbe  sovereign  power 
«as(Kvide<i  by  .scipio  between  Mieipea  and  his 
two  brothers,  Gulussa  and  Mastanabal,  in  such 
a  maoner  tbat  the  possession  of  Cirta,  the  ca|>- 
ilal  of  Nnnidia,  together  with  the  financial  ad- 
ministration of  the  kingdom,  fell  to  the  share 
of  Micipsa.  It  was  not  lung,  however,  before 
the  death  of  both  his  brothers  left  him  in  pos- 
sesion of  the  undivided  sovereignty  of  Numid- 
ia,  which  he  held  from  that  tittm  without  in- 
t^roption  till  his  death.  He  died  in  118,  leav- 
ilf  tbe  kingdom  to  his  two  sons,  Adherbal  and 
Hiempsal,  and  their  adopted  brother  .TucrnTii  a. 

MicoM  {HUuv),  of  Athens,  sou  of  i^hanochus, 
«■  a  vmy  distinguished  painter  and  statuary, 
contemporary  with  Polygnotus,  about  B  C.  460. 

[KicTTHus  (Mixu^O*  Bon  of  Cbcerus,  was  at 
kk  a  atere  in  thn  senriee  of  Anaxilaa,  ^yrant 
of  Rhegium,  but  gradually  rose  to  so  high  a 
place  in  tbe  confidence  of  his  master,  that  the 
■ttsr,  at  his  death  (B.C.  476),  left  him  guardian 
of  bis  infant  sons,  and  regent  until  they  attain- 
ed their  majority.  He  discharged  his  duty,  and 
tttbe  proper  time  resigned  the  sovereignty  into 
tbe  hands  of  tbe  young  princes,  set  out  for 
Greece,  and  settled  at  Tegea,  where  hcf  resided 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.] 

MiDAKux  (tAidutiov),  a  city  of  Phrygia  Epicte- 
tus,  between  Dorylaeum  and  Prs'^inns  ,  the  plaee 
where  Sextus  Pompeius  waa  captured  by  the 
troops  of  Antonys  B.C.  35. 

Midas  (MMnf),  son  of  Gordius  and  Cybele,  is 
aid  to  havo  been  a  wealthy  but  effeminate  king 
fif  Plnyfia,  a  papil  of  Orpheus,  and  a  great 
Mton  of  the  worship  of  Bacchus  (Dionysus), 
ffit  wealth  u  alluded  to  in  a  story  connected 
frith  hin  chiUbood,  for  it  ia  said  that  while  a 
ehOd,  ante  oaitied  gmina  of  wheat  into  bin 


mouth,  to  indicate  that  one  day  he  should  oo 
the  richest  of  all  mortals.  Midas  was  intro- 
duced into  the  Satyric  drama  of  the  Greeks, 
and  was  represented  with  the  ears  of  a  satyr, 
wfjich  were  afterward  lengthened  into  the  ears 
of  an  ass.  He  is  said  to  have  built  the  tuwn 
of  Ancyra,  and  as  king  of  Phrygia  he  is  called 

Berecynthius  heros  (Ov  .  Mf^t  ,  xi.,  106).  There 
arc  several  stories  connected  with  Midas,  of 
which  the  following  are  the  most  oelebratad. 
1.  .Silcnu.g,  the  companion  and  teacher  of  Bac- 
chus (Dionysus),  had  gone  astray  in  a  state  of 
intoxication,  and  was  caught  by  country  pi  npie 
in  the  rose  gardens  of  Midas.    He  was  bound 
with  wreaths  of  lluwers  and  led  before  the  king. 
These  gardens  were  in  Macedonia,  near  Mount 
Bcrmion  or  Bromion,  where  Midas  was  king 
of  the  Briges,  with  whom  be  aAerward  emi- 
grated to  Asia,  where  their  name  was  changed 
into  Phryges.    Midas  received  Silenus  kindly ; 
and,  after  treating  him  with  hospitality,  he  led 
him  back  to  Bacchus  (Dionysus),  who  allowed 
Midas  to  ask  a  favor  of  him.  Midas,  in  his  folly, 
desired  that  all  things  which  he  touched  should 
be  changed  into  gold.    1  he  request  was  grant- 
ed; bnt  as  even  the  food  which  he  touched  be* 
came  gold,  he  implored  the  god  to  take  his  favor 
back.  Bacchus  (Diony.sus)  accordingly  ordered 
him  to  bathe  in  the  source  of  Pactolus,  near 
Mount  Tmolus.    This  hath  saved  Midas,  but 
the  river  from  that  time  bad  an  abundance  of 
gold  in  its  eand.— 4.  Midas,  who  waa  himself 
related  to  the  race  of  Satyrs,  once  had  a  visit 
from  a  Satyr,  who  indulged  in  all  kinds  of  jokes 
at  the  king*8  expense.  Therenpon  Midas  mix 
cd  wine  in  a  well ;  and  when  the  Satyr  had 
drank  of  it,  he  fell  asleej»  and  was  caught.  his 
well  of  Midas  was  at  drflhrent  times  a&s.gned 
to  different  localities.    Xenophon  {Anab.,  i.,  3, 
^  13)  places  it  in  the  neighborhood  of  Thym- 
brium  and  Tyraeum,  and  Pausanias  at  Ancyra. — 
3.  Once,  when  Pan  and  Apollo  were  engaged  in 
a  musical  contest  on  the  flute  and  lyre,  Midas 
was  chosen  to  decide  between  them.    The  king 
decided  in  favor  of  Pan.  whereupon  Apollo 
changed  his  ears  into  tho.se  of  an  ass.  Midas 
contrived  to  conceal  them  under  his  Phrygian 
cap,  but  the  servant  who  need  to  cut  his  hair 
discovered  them.  The  secret  so  much  harassed 
this  man,  tbat,  as  he  could  not  betray  it  to  a 
hnman  being,  he  dng  a  hoi*  hi  the  earth,  and 
whispered  into  it,    King  Midas  has  ass's  ears." 
He  then  filled  the  hole  up  again,  and  his  heart 
was  relieved.   Bnt  en  the  same  apot  a  reed 
grew  up,  which  in  its  whispers  betrayed  the 
secret.  Midas  is  said  to  have  killed  himself  by 
drinking  the  hlood  of  an  ox. 

MiuiiA  or  MiDEA  (M((5f  («,  Mtdt'a  :  M/r5fdrj?f),  a 
town  in  Argolis,  of  uncertain  site,  is  said  to 
have  been  originally  called  Persepolis,  because 
it  bad  been  fortified  by  Perseus.  It  waa  de> 
stroyed  by  the  Argives. 

MtDUNITJB.      Vtd.  MADlANITiC. 

MioiAS  (Mnd/af  ),  an  Athenian  of  wealth  and 
influence,  was  a  violent  enemy  of  Demosthenes 
the  orator.  In  B.C.  354  .Midias  assaulted  De- 
mosthenes when  he  was  discharging  the  dntiea 
of  Chorcgus.  during:  the  celebration  of  the  great 
Dionysia.  Demosthenes  brought  an  accusation 
againstjMidiaa;  bnt  the  speech  whieh  he  wmtn 
tot  the  ocoaaioo,  and  which  ia  extant,  waa  aarer 
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delivered,  since  Demosthenes  dropped  the  ac- 
cusation in  consequence  of  his  receiving  the 
wun  of  thirty  inin«. 

MiK7.  V  {Mie^a  :  Mte^cv^),  a  town  of  Macedonia 
in  Ematbia,  southwest  of  Pella,  and  not  far  from 
the  frontiers  of  Tbessaly. 

[MirtoNR  M  (Mr;ui  tov),  a  place  in  or  near  the 
itland  Cranae  in  Laconia,  where  Venus  (Aph- 
rodite), henoe  called  MigonRis  {MtyoviTt^),  had 
a  temple  ] 

MiLANioN  (Hei'/xtvluv),  son  of  Amphidaroas, 
tad  huabaod  of  Atalanta.  *  For  details,  vid.  Ata- 

LAHTA. 

MtLirlMus  (Mi?LijT6Tro7  ic :  novr  MuhtUich  or 
Hamandi  t  mins),  a  city  of  Mysia,  in  Aaia  Minor, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  River  Rhyndacas  and 
Macestus,  and  somewhat  east  of  the  lake  which 
was  named  after  it,  Lacvs  Milktopolitis  {MiXti- 
TonoXiuf  'klfiir^  :  now  Lake  of  Maniyas).  This 
lake,  which  was  also  called  Artynia,  lies  some 
miles  west  of  the  larger  lake  of  Apolionia  (now 

Mlt^KTOPOUB.      Vid.  BoRYSTHENKS. 

MiLETL  s  (M/>.i;toc),  son  of  Apollo  and  Ana  of 
Crete.  Being  beloved  by  Minos  and  Sarpcdon, 
he  attached  himself  to  the  latter,  and  fled  from 
Minos  to  Asia,  where  he  built  the  city  of  Mile- 
tus. Ovid  (A/el.,  ix.,  44S)  calb  him  a  son  of 
Apollo  and  DeTone,  and  hence  Dcjonides. 

MiLKTDs  {iAu.TjTor,  Dor.  ^tWXaro^ :  MtTi^fTiof, 
andoBiMOrtptions,  MciP.vcrtoc :  Milesius).  1 .  One 
of  the  greatest  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  belonged 
territorially  to  Caria  and  politically  to  Ionia, 
being  the  soothernrooat  of  the  twelve  cities  of 
the  Ionian  confederacy.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Homer  as  a  Carian  city ;  and  one  of  its  early 
names,  IjeiegeTs,  is  a  sign  that  the  Lelcges  also 
formed  a  part  ofits  population.  Its  first  Greek 
colonists  were  said  to  have  been  Cretans  who 
were' expelled  by  Minos ;  the  next  were  led  to 
it  by  Neleus  at  the  time  of  the  so-called  Ionic 
migration.  Its  name  waa  derived  from  the 
nytbleal  leader  of  the  Cretan  eolonista,  Mile- 
tus :  it  was  also  called  Pitvusa  {Uirx'ovaa)  and 
Anaotobia  {'AvoKTopla).  The  city  stood  upon 
the  sonthem  headland  of  the  Sinoe  Latmfcus, 
opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ma;ander,  and  po.s- 
scssed  four  distinct  harbors,  protected  by  a 
group  of  islets,  called  Lade,  Premleena,  and 
Perno.  The  city  wall  inclosed  two  distinct 
towns,  called  the  outer  and  the  inner ;  the  lat- 
t«r,  which  waa  also  called  Old  Miletus,  stood 
upon  an  eminence  overhanging  the  sea,  and 
was  of  great  strength.  Its  territory  extended 
on  both  sides  of  the  Meander,  as  far  apparently 
as  the  promontories  of  Mycale  on  the  north  and 
Posidium  on  the  south.  It  was  rich  in  flocks  ; 
and  the  city  was  celebrated  for  its  woollen  fab- 
rics, the  IftfefM  velUra.  At  a  very  enrlj  period 
H  became  a  f^reat  maritime  state,  extend  in  its 
commerce  throughout  the  Mediterranean,  and 
oven  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  but  more 
especially  in  the  direction  of  the  Eiixine,  along 
the  shore  of  which  tiic  Milesians  planted  sev- 
erd  important  colonics,  such  as  Cyzicus,  Si- 
rope,  Abydos.  Istropolis,  Tomi.  Olhia  or  Borys- 
then(^,  ApoUonia,  Odessus,  and  Panticap«um. 
Naucratis  in  Egypt  was  also  a  colony  of  Mile- 
tna.  It  also  occupies  a  high  place  in  the  early 
Matory  «f  Greek  literature,  as  the  birth-place 
of  the  ^iloaophma  Thalea,  Anaxtoaandor,  aad 
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Anaxiracnes,  and  of  the  historians  Cadmus  aij 
Hecatsus.  After  the  rise  of  the  Lj^iaa  omnw 
arcby.  Miletus,  by  ita  naval  strength,  rsiaM 
the  attacks  of  Alyattes  and  Sadyattesforeleten 
years,  but  fell  before  Croesus,  whose  saoom 
may  perhaps  be  aaeribed  to  the  iatenfais  fts> 
tions  which  for  a  long  time  weakened  the  citj. 
With  the  rest  of  Ionia,  it  was  ooomiereii  k| 
Harpagoa,  the  general  of  Cym  in  B.C.  Kl; 
and  under  the  dominion  of  the  Pcrsinns  it  s  il] 
retained  its  prosperity  till  the  sreat  Ionian  ' 
volt,  of  whieh  Miletos  waa  rae  centre  {id. 
.'\ristacok  AS,  HisTi.«:i;8),  and  after  the  sappre^ 
ston  of  which  it  was  destroyed  by  tbe  PenuM 
(B.C.  494).  It  Teoovered  aolBeient  impoituei 
to.  opposo  a  vain  rcsi.stance  to  Alexaader  tlie 
Great,  which  brought  upon  it  a  second  niio. 
Under  the  Roman  empire  ft  atill  appears  as  a 
place  of  some  consequence,  until  its  final  de> 
struction  by  the  Turks.  Its  ruins  are  difficult 
to  diacover,  on  account  of  the  great  chaogs 
made  in  the  coast  by  the  River  Msander.  Vti 
Mjkandbr.  They  are  usually  supposed  tu  be 
those  at  the  wretched  village  of  P(Uatia,  on  ibe 
soatiiera  bank  of  the  Menderek,  a  little  abova 
its  present  mouth  ;  but  Forbiger  has  slmwn 
that  these  are  more  probably  the  ruins  of  Mvis, 
and  that  those  of  Miletus  are  buried  inalalse 
formed  by  the  Mnulerrh  at  the  foot  of  Moonl 
Latmus. — [2.  A  city  of  Crete,  not  far  fromLp 
toa,  whence  the  arat  aettlera  of  the  loaiBallw* 
tus  are  said  to  have  come.] 

Miticiius,  a  Phoenician  god,  represented  u 
the  son  of  aaatyr  and  of  the  nymph  Myrice,  and 
with  horns  on  his  head.    (Sil  Ital.,  iii,  103  ) 

Miucuus  {iieikixot),  a  small  river  in  Aclian, 
which  flowed  by  the  town  of  Patne,  and  « tail 
to  have  been  originally  called  AmUchus  ['Suil- 
^txo()  on  account  of  the  human  victims  sacri- 
ficed on  ita  banka  to  Diana  (Artemis). 

[Mii.icHf.s,  a  freedman  of  Flavius  Scaevinna, 
gave  Nero  the  first  information  of  Piso's  coa* 
spiracy  in  A.D.  66.  Miliehna  was  liboal^  » 
warded  by  the  emperor,  and  assumed  IhB Mr> 
name  of  Soter  or  the  Preserver.} 

MiLo  or  MiLow  (liau¥).  1 .  Of  Grataai,  m 
of  Diotimus,  an  athlete,  famous  for  his  oxtraor- 
dtoaiy  bodily  atrengtb.  He  was  six  times  vi^ 
tor  in  wreauinf  at  the  Olympic  games,  ud  m 
often  at  the  Pyihian  ;  l)Ut.  havin^^  entered  the 
lists  at  Olympia  a  seventh  time,  he  was  worsied 
by  the  superior  agility  of  his  adversary.  By 
these  successes  he  obtained  great  distinction 
among  his  countrymen,  so  that  be  was  even  ap- 
pointed to  command  the  army  whirii  defeaMd 
the  Sybarites,  B.C.  511.  Many  stories  are  w- 
lated  by  ancient  writers  of  Milo's  extraordjaaij 
feats  of  strength ;  such  as  his  carrying  a  liwftf 
of  four  years  old  on  hia  shoulders  through  tbe 
siadiiim  at  Olympia,  and  afterNvard  eatiflg  the 
whole  of  It  in  a  single  day.  The  mode  «  hi* 
death  is  thus  related  :  as  he  was  passing  through 
a  forest  when  enfeebled  by  ajje,  he  saw  the 
trunk  of  a  tree  which  had  been  partially  sjilil 
open  by  woodcutters,  and  attempted  to  rend  it 
further,  hut  the  wood  closed  upon  his  hand»,*Bd 
thus  held  him  fast,  in  which  state  he  was  attich» 
ed  and  devoured  by  wolves —2  A  general  io 
the  service  of  Pyrrhus.  king  of  Epirtis,  who  seat 
him  forward  with  a  body  of  troops  to  ganitoa 
the  cdtadel  of  Tmntina  profkoi  to  kia  «i* 
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•tffvri  in  Tttif .  When  Pjrrrlms  Anally  quitted 

that  country  nnrl  withdrew  intn  Epiriis,  he  still 
leA  Milo  m  chargo  of  the  citadel  of  Tarentam, 
together  with  his  ton  Helenas.— r^.  Of  BevoM, 
an  officer  in  thn  army  of  Pprsens.  with  which 
be  opposed  the  Roman  consul  P.  Licinius  Cras- 
•osRC.  171.  He  is  mentioned  again  as  holding 
M  important  command  under  Perseus,  just  be- 
Hm  the  battle  of  Pydna,  B.C.  166.  He  aficr- 
wtui  proved  a  traitor,  and  surrendered  the  for- 
tiess  of  Beroea  into  the  hands  of  the  Roman 
ceneral  Paullus  .Cmilius.] — 4.  T.  AxnIcs  Milo 
FAPiinAiros,  was  the  son  of  C.  Papius  Cebus 
and  Aonia,  and  was  adopted  by  his  niaternnl 
grrandfather  T.  Annius  Luscus.  He  was  burn 
at  Laauyium,  of  which  place  he  was  in  B.O.  AS 
dictator  or  chief  magistrate.  Milo  was  a  man 
of  a  daring  and  unscrupulous  character ;  and  as 
kn  was  deeply  in  debt,  he  resolved  to  obtain  a 
wealthy  province.  For  this  purpose  he  con- 
nected himself  with  the  aristocracy.  As  tribune 
of  the  plcbs,  B  C.  57,  he  took  an  active  part  in 
obtaining  Cicero's  recall  from  exile,  and  from 
this  time  he  carried  on  a  fierce  and  memorable 
contest  with  P  Clodius.  In  63  Milo  was  can- 
ilidata  for  the  consulship,  and  Clodius  for  the 
pigtorsliiy  of  the  ensaing  year.  Each  of  the 
candidates  kept  n  gsnf  of  gladiators,  and  there 
were  freqotnt  oombtts  between  the  rival  ruf- 
flmn  in  the  straets  of  Rome.  At  length,  on  the 
twentieth  of  January,  52,  Milo  and  Clodius  met 
apparently  by  accident  at  Bovilis  on  the  Appian 
toad.  An  uDray  ensaed  between  their  Iblfow- 
ers,  in  which  Clodius  was  slain  At  Rome  such 
tumults  followed  upon  the  burial  of  Clodius,  that 
Pompey  was  appointed  Mile  eonenl  in  order  to 
restore  order  to  the  state.  Pompey  immediate- 
ly brought  forward  Tarions  laws  in  connection 
with  the  late  distmbenees.  As  soon  as  these 
were  passed,  Milo  was  fbnnnDy  acmsed  All 
Pompey 's  influence  was  directed  against  hitn ; 
bat  Milo  was  not  withoot  hope,  sinee  the  higher 
aristocracy,  from  jralorisy  of  Pompey,  supported 
hiai,  and  Cicero  undertook  his  defence.  His 
trial  opened  on  the  fonith  of  April,  63.  He  was 
impeached  on  three  cotmts — de  Vi,  de  Ambitu, 
or  bribery,  and  de  SodalUiis,  or  illegal  interfer- 
ence with  the  freodom  of  elections.  L.  Domi- 
tius  .\hcnobarbu9,  a  consular,  was  appoint<-(l 
qacsUor  by  a  special  law  of  Pompey's,  and  all 
RonM  and  thousands  ofspeetators  from  Italy 
thronged  the  forum  and  its  avenues.  But  Milo's 
chances  of  acquittal  were  wholly  marred  by  the 
virulence  of  his  adversaries,  iHio  insnlted  and 
obstructed  the  witnesses,  the  process,  and  the 
oonductors  of  the  defence.  Pompey  availed 
luBiaeifcNf  these  disorders  to  line  the  forum  and 
itn  encompassini?  hills  with  soldiers.  Cicero 
was  intimidated,  and  Milo  was  condemned. 
Had  he  even  been  acquitted  on  the  first  count, 
d*  Vi,  the  two  other  charges  of  bribery  and  con- 
spiracy awaited  him.  He  therefore  went  into 
exile.  Cicero,  who  could  not  deliver,  re-wrote 
and  expanded  the  defence  of  Milo — the  extant 
oration — and  sent  it  to  him  at  Marseilles.  Milo 
remaifced,  "I  am  glad  this  was  not  spoken, 
sinoe  I  most  bnTO  been  acquitted,  and  then  had 
•ever  known  the  delicate  flavor  of  these  MBr« 
neilles  imillets  "  Caesar  refused  to  recall  Milo 
firom  exile  in  49,  when  he  pennitted  many  of 
the  other  ezttes  to  ratnnt.  In  the  fi»Howjnt 


year  (48),  M.  <Mhis,  the  praitor,  had,  daring 

Caesar's  absence,  promulgated  a  bill  for  the  ad- 
justment of  debts.  Needing  desperate  allies, 
Ovlfns  aoeordingly  faivited  MOo  to  Italy,  as  the 

fittest  tool  for  his  purposes.  At  the  head  of  a 
band  of  criminals  and  run-away  slaves,  Milo  ap- 
peared in  the  soatii  of  Italy,  hot  was  opposed  by 
the  praptor  Q  Pedius,  and  slain  under  the  wall's 

i  of  an  obscure  fort  in  the  district  of  Tbarii.  Milb, 

I  in  67,  married  Fansta,  a  daughter  of  ttie  dieta- 
tor  Sulla.  She  proved  a  faithle-w  wife,  and  Sal- 
lust,  the  historian,  was  soundly  scourged  by 
Milo  for  an  intrigue  with  her. 

[Mtt.TAs  (M(7,rnf),  a  Tliessalian,  a  contempo- 

I  rary  of  Plato,  spoken  of  l>y  Plutarch  as  a  seer, 
and  a  follower  of  the  Platonic  philosophy  :  he 
served  in  the  army  of  Dion  against  Dionysius 

I  the  younger,  and  encouraged  the  troops  when 

I  alarmed  by  an  eclipse.] 

'  Mii.TiADKs  (M(?.rju(?j7f).  1.  Son  of  Cypselus, 
,  was  a  man  of  considerable  distinction  in  Athens 
I  in  the  time  of  Pisistratus.  The  Doloneians,  n 
I  Thracian  tribe  dwelling  in  the  Chersonesus, 
I  being  hard  pressed  in  war  by  the  Ahsinthians, 
applied  to  the  Delphic  oracle  for  advice,  and 
were  directed  to  admit  a  colony  led  by  the  man 
who  should  be  the  first  to  entertain  them  aftei 
they  left  the  temple.  This  wa.s  Militiades,  who, 
eager  to  escape  from  the  rule  of  Pisistratus^ 
gladly  took  the  lead  of  a  colony  nnder  the  sane* 
tion  of  the  oracle,  and  became  tyrant  of  the 
Cbersonesiis,  which  he  fortified  by  a  wall  built 
across  its  isthnras.  In  a  war  with  the  people 
of  Lampsaeus  he  was  taken  prisoner,  but  was 
set  at  liberty  on  the  demand  of  Croesus.  He 
died  without  Iraving  any  children,  and  his  sot- 
ereignty  passed  into  the  hands  of  Rte^.i^rnrns, 
the  son  of  bis  half-brother  Cimoo.  Sacrifices 
and  games  were  institnted  in  his  honor,  in  whioh 
no  Lamp.<'acene  was  suffered  to  take  part — 2. 
Son  of  Cimon  and  brother  of  Stesagoras,  be- 
came tyrant  of  the  Cheraonesos  on  the  deaUi 
of  the  latter,  being  sent  out  by  Pisistratus  from 
Athens  to  take  possession  of  the  vacant  inherit- 
ance. By  a  stratagem  he  got  the  chief  men  of 
the  riiersonesus  into  his  power  and  threw  them 
into  prison,  and  took  a  force  of  mercenaries  into 
his  pay.  In  order  to  strengthen  his  position 
still  more,  he  married  Hcgesipyla,  the  daughter 
of  a  Thracian  prince  named  Olorus.  He  joined 
Darius  Hystaspis  on  his  expedition  against  tlie  * 
Scythians,  and  was  left  with  the  other  Greeks 
in  charge  of  the  bridge  over  the  Danube.  When 
the  appointed  time  had  eipApad,  and  Darius  had 
not  returned,  Miltiades  recommended  the  Greeks 
to  destroy  the  bridge  and  leave  Darius  to  his 
fate.  Some  time  after  the  expedition  of  Darius, 
an  inroad  of  the  Scythians  drove  Miltiades  from 
his  possessions ;  but  after  the  enemy  had  re- 
tired, the  Doloneians  brought  him  back.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  between  this  period  and  his 
withdrawal  to  Athens  that  Miltiades  conquered 
and  expelled  the  Pelasgian  inhabitants  of  I^m- 
nos  and  Imbros,  and  subjected  the  islands  to  the 
dominion  of  Attica.  Lemnos  and  Imhros  be- 
longed to  the  Persian  dominions  ;  and  it  in  [trcth- 
able  that  this  encroachment  on  the  Persian  pos- 
■earions  was  the  eanae  wMrii  drswnpon  Mii^ 
titden  the  hostility  of  Darius,  and  led  him  to  fly. 
ftom  the  Cbersonesus  when  the  Pboeoiciao 
fleet  appvoMlied  after  Uie  anbjogation  oTlnnin 
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JHiltiades  reached  Athens  ianlisty,  hut  his  eld- 
est son  Metiochus  fell  into  the  bands  of  the 
Pendans.  At  Athens  Miltiades  was  anaigned. 

as  beini:  amenable  to  the  penalties  enacted 
against  lyxAaay,  but  was  acquitted.  Wiien  At- 
tica was  threatened  with  invasion  by  the  Per- 
sians under  Datis  and  Artaphernes,  Miltiades 
was  chosen  one  of  the  tea  generals.  Miltiades, 
by  his  arguments,  induced  the  polemafchCallim- 
aciius  to  give  the  casting  vole  in  favor  of  risk- 
ing a  battle  with  the  enemy,  the  opinions  of  the. 
ten  generals  being  equally  divided.  Miltiades 
waited  till  his  turn  eaine,  and  tlx  n  drew  his 
army  up  in  battle  anay  on  the  ever-memorable 
field  of  Marathon.  Kti.  Marathow.  AHerthe 
defeat  of  the  Persians  Miltiades  endeavored  to 
urge  the  Athenians  to  measures  of  retaliatiottt 
and  induced  them  to  intrust  to  htm  an  arma- 
ment of  seventy  ships,  without  knowing  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  designed.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  attack  the  island  of  Paros,  for  the 
purpose  of  gratifying  a  private  enmity.  His 
attacks,  however,  were  unsuccessful ;  and  after 
receiving  a  dangerous  hurt  in  the  leg  while 
penetrating  into  a  sacred  inelOBure  on  some 
superstitious  errand,  he  was  compelled  to  raise 
the  siege  and  return  to  Athens,  wlicre  he  was 
impeached  by  Xanthqqius  for  having  deceived 
the  people  His  wound  had  turned  into  a  gan- 
grene, and  being  unable  to  plead  his  cause  in 
person,  he  was  brooght  into  court  on  a  couch, 
his  brother  Tisagoras  conductinc^  his  defence 
for  him.  lie  was  condemned  ;  but  on  the 
gvoandof  his  services  to  the  state,  the  penalty 
was  commuted  to  a  fine  of  My  talents,  the 
cost  of  the  equipment  of  the  armament.  Being 
unable  to  pay  this,  he  was  thrown  into  pris- 
on, where  he  not  long  after  died  of  his  wound. 
The  fine  was  subsequently  paid  by  his  son  Ci- 
mon. 

[MiLTo  (MtXro),  the  name  of  the  favorite  mis- 
tress of  Cyrus,  aAorward  called  Aspasia.  VuL 
Astasia,  No.  S.] 

[MiLTOCYTHKS  (hliXTOKiSr)^),  a  Thniciau  offi- 
cer in  the  army  of  the  youuger  Cyrus,  who, 
after  the  death  of  Cyma,  abandoned  the  Oteeka 
and  went  over  with  about  thirty  cavalry  and 
three  hundred  iniantry  to  the  side  of  the  king.J 

MilVIvs  Pons.    VU.  Roma. 

MiLYAs  (r)  MiP.i-uf :  MiP.i'at,  MilyaO,  was  orig- 
inally the  name  of  all  Lycia ;  but  it  was  after- 
ward applied  to  the  high  table-land  in  the  north 
of  Lycia,  between  the  Cadmus  and  the  Taurus, 
and  extending  considerai^y  into  Pisidia.  Its 
people  aeem  to  have  been  the  deaeendanta  of 
the  original  inhabitants  of  Lycia.  It  contained 
a  city  of  the  same  name.  After  the  defeat  of 
Antiochos  the  Great,  the  Romans  gave  it  to  Eu- 
nancs,  king  of  Pergamus,  but  its  real  govern- 
ment seems  to  have  been  in  tJae  hands  (u  Pisid- 
ian  princes. 

MiMALLoN  (SLmd?.hjv),  pi.  MiMALLSaas,  the 
Macedonian  name  of  the  Bacchantes,  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  of  Bacchic  Amazons.  Ovid  (Ars 
Am.,  L,  Ml)  uses  the  form  Mimallonides. 

Mimas  (Mt/xoc).  1.  A  giant,  said  to  have  been 
killed  by  Mars  (Ares),  or  by  Juptter  (Zeus),  with 
a  flash  of  lightning.  The  iaiaad  of  Prochyte, 
^ncar  Sicily,  was  believed  to  rest  upon  his  body. 
— [2.  Son  of  .£olus,  icing  of  i£uli8,  and  father 
of  Hippotes — 3.  Soo  of  Ajpycna  tod  Theanob 


was  bom  on  the  same  night  as  Paris,  went  will 
iEoeas  to  Italy,  where  be  was  slain  by  lines- 
tins. — 4.  A  Bebiyoiaai  dain  by  FoOox  doriDg 
the  .\rgonautic  expedition  ] 

rMixAs  MoN8  (Htftof).  1.  A  mountaio  chain 
of  Iooia«  a  braneh  of  Meant  Tknolns,  extending 
toward  the  sea,  and  forming  the  three  promoo- 
toriesCoryceum  (now  Aorsiw),  ArgeDnuai(Mni 
Capt  Bfane),  and  Mdttna  (now  JTsra  Jiknni).. 
2.  A  mountain  chain  of  Thrace,  which  iniitcj 
itself  with  Mount  Kbodope,  menUooed  onlu  ^ 
Silins  ItaUena.] 

MmmaMOs  (M/>vfp/iOf),  a  celebrated  c'-iac 
poet,  was  generally  calted  a  Colophoniao,  bat 
was  properly  a  native  of  Smyrna,  and  wu  ds> 
scended  from  those  Colophon ians  who  recon- 
quered Smyrna  from  the  JEiolians.  He  floahsb* 
ed  horn  about  B.C.  684  to  000.  He  was  •  ooo. 
temporary  of  Solon,  who,  in  an  extant  fragDeot 
of  one  of  bis  poems,  addresses  him  as  still  Unnf 
Only  a  few  fragments  of  the  compositiocu  k 
Mimnermus  have  come  down  to  us.  They  bo* 
long  chiefly  to  a  poem  entitled  iVanno,  and  ars 
addressed  to  the  flute-player  of  that  name.  The 
compositions  of  Mimnermus  form  an  epoch  ii 
the  history  of  elegiac  poetry.  Before  his  time 
the  elegy  had  been  devoted  chiefly  either  to 
warlike  or  national,  or  to  convivial  and  jojpsBi 
subjects.  Archilochus  had,  indeed,  occasion- 
ally employed  the  elegy  for  strains  of  lameau- 
tion,  but  Mimnermus  was  the  first  who  ^ilea> 
atically  made  it  the  vehicle  for  plainiivp,  moum. 
ful,  and  erotic  strains.  The  mstabdiiy  of  Lumao 
happiness,  tiie  helplessness  of  man,  the  cam 
and  miseries  to  which  life  is  exposed,  the  brief 
season  that  man  has  to  enjoy  himself  u,  the 
wretchedness  of  old  age,  are  phuetivdy  dwelt 
upon  by  him,  while  love  is  held  up  as  the  only 
consolation  that  men  possess,  life  not  being 
worth-having  when  ft  can  bo  longer  be  eajojrei 
The  latter  topic  was  most  frequently  dweh 
upon,  and  as  an  erotic  poet  he  was  held  la  high 
estimation  in  antiquity.  (Hor.,  Evist.,  iL,  X 
100  )  The  fragments  are  pobliBlMd  sepuaMf 
by  Bacti,  Lips:,  1829. 

MiHiBi  (MiMiiM),  one  of  the  chief  eoaw» 
ties  of  Arabia,  dwelt  on  the  western  coast  of 
Arabia  if  elix,  and  in  the  interior  of  the  peou- 
aula,  and.  carried  ot  •  tafge  trade  hi  ipMi,ii> 
oense,  and  the  other  wodacts  of  the  land. 

MiMAS  Sawajbl  iJtUtmc  Z««erAi)i  a  £Mtii 
Babylonia,  built  is  the  tine  ef  the  lator  BflOM 
empire,  on  the  site  of  Bsieiioia,  nhkh  the  Be* 
mans  had  destroyed. 

Miifcios  (Mincio),  a  river  in  GaDlaTfaos^ 
dana,  flows  through  the  Lake  Benacus  (nowi«- 
go  di  GardA),  and  lalla  into  the  Po  a  liitis  be 
low  Mantua. 

MiNDARtiB  (MivSapoc),  a  Lacedemonian,  sac- 
ceeded  Astyochus  in  the  commend  of  tiie  Lace- 
daemonian fleet,  B.C.  411.  He  was  deftatid 
and  slain  in  battle  by  the  AtheniiH  nesrpjfr 
icus  in  the  following  year. 

MiNSRTA,  called  Atubna  by  the  Greeks.  Tie 
Greek  goddess  is  apakea  of  la  a  Mparate  arti- 
cle.  Vtd.  Atheita.  Minerva  was  one  of  the 
great  Roman  divinities.  Her  name  seenstobe 
of  the  same  root  as  menM ;  and  she  is  acoord' 
ingly  the  thinking,  calculating,  and  inveotivs 
power  personified.  Jupiter  was  the  first,  Joaa 
tha  aeeond,  and  MiiNmt  Cto  third  io  ihi  iM> 
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tar  of  the  OspitoniM  dirinities.   Tanioin,  the 

son  of  Demaratiis,  was  believed  to  have  united 
the  three  divinities  in  one  commoo  teraple,  and 
hence,  when  tefnaca  were  pnfmnA  for  the  gods, 
these  three  always  went  together.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Jupiter,  and  is  said  to  have  some* 
tiowt  wielded  the  theadeiboHe  of  her  father. 
As  Minerva  was  a  virgin  divinity,  and  her  fa- 
ther the  aopreme  god,  the  Romana  easily  iden- 
Med  her  with  the  Oieek  Athraa,  and  aeeord- 
indy  all  the  attrihntes  nf  Athena  were  gradual- 
ly uaosferred  to  the  Komao  Minerva.   But  we 
eeetae  eeteelfee  at  pteaent  to  thoae  wMeh  were 
peculiar  to  the  Roman  goddess.    Being  a  maid- 
en goddess,  her  sacrifices  coDsisted  of  calves 
wlieh  had  not  borne  the  yoke.    She  is  said 
to  have  invented  numbers;  and  it  is  added 
that  the  law  respecting  the  driving  in  of  the 
aanaal  nnil  wae  lor  thie  reason  attached  to  the 
tcniple  of  Minerva.    She  was  worshipped  as 
Uie  patroness  of  ail  the  arts  and  trades,  and 
it  her  fiMCiral  she  was  parttcalarly  invoked  by 
all  who  desired  to  distinguish  themselves  in  any 
art  or  craft,  such  as  painting,  poetry,  the  art  of 
teacfaiog,  naedicine,  dyeing,  spinning,  weaving, 
and  the  like.    This  character  of  the  goddess 
nay  be  perceived  also  from  the  proverbs  "  to  do 
a  thing  fin^i  Minerva,''  i.  e.,  to  do  a  thing  in 
•awkward  nr  clumsy  manner ;  and  «tw  Miiur- 
M%  of  a  stupid  person  who  presumed  to  set 
li|ht  an  intelligent  one.    Minerva,  however, 
Wis  the  patroness,  not  only  of  females,  on 
whom  she  conferred  skill  in  sowing,  spinning, 
weaving,  <5cc.,  but  she  also  guided  men  in  the 
dufeis  of  war,  where  viotoiy  ia  gained  by 
canning,  prudence,  courage,  and  perseverance. 
Heoce  stxe  was  represented  with  a  helmet, 
AWl,  and  a  eoat  of  mail :  and  the  booty  made 
ifi  war  wa-s  frequently  dedicated  to  her.  Miner- 
va was  farther  believed  to  be  the  inventor  of 
Hmeal  incitnittients,  eapeeially  wind  inatra- 
ments,  the  use  of  which  was  very  important  in 
leligioas  worship,  and  which  were  accordingly 
•ahjaeted  to  a  aort  of  porification  every  year  on 
the  last  day  of  the  festival  of  Minerva.  This 
ftalival  lasted  five  days,  from  tbo  nineteenth 
ta  the  twenty-third  of  March,  and  waa  eaBed 
Qutn^uatrus,  because  it  began  on  the  fiAh  day 
after  the  ides  of  the  month.   This  number  of 
iff  waa  not  aoeldental,  for  we  are  told  that 
the  number  five  was  sacred  to  Minerva.  The 
nott  aoeient  temple  of  Minerva  at  Home  was 
piabably  that  on  the  Capitol ;  another  exieted 
on  the  Avcntine,  and  she  had  a  chapel  at  the 
loot  of  the  Calian  UUl,  where  ahe  bore  the  sur- 
■me  of  Capta. 

Mixenv,*:  Arx  or  MinekvTum (now  Castro),  a 
lill  on  the  coast  of  Calabria,  where  JSoeas  ia 
nU  to  have  landed. 

MimsBv.v,  PROMONTdBicjc  (now  Punta  della 
CtmfvicUa  or  delta  Minerva),  a  rocky  promon- 
iNy  in  Campania,  running  out  a  long  way  into 
the  sea,  six  miles  southeast  of  Surrentom,  on 
whose  sammit  was  a  temple  of  Minerva,  which 
VIS  said  to  have  been  built  by  Ulysses,  and 
which  was  still  standing  in  the  time  of  Seneca. 
Here  the  Sirens  are  reported  to  have  dwelt. 
The  Greeks  regarded  it  as  the  northwestern 
keandary  of  CEnotria. 

Mijifo  (now  Mi^none),  a  small  river  in  Etru- 
ia,  which  rises  near  Satrium,  and  falls  into  the  ^ 


MIM08. 

Tfrriiene  Sea  between  GraTiaess  and  Centnn 

CeWx. 

MinIus  (now  Minho)f  a  river  in  the  north- 
weet  of  Spain,  riaea  in  the  Gantabrian  Mount- 
ains in  the  north  of  Gallfccia,  and  falls  into  the 
ocean.  It  was  also  called  Benis,  and  derived 
ite  name  of  Mintoe  Atnn  the  minium  or  vermtl 
ion  carried  down  by  its  waters 

MiNOA  (Mivua.).  1.  A  small  island  in  the 
SaiWBfo  Onlf,  off  the  eoaat  of  Megaris,  and  op 
posite  a  promontory  of  the  same  name,  was 
united  to  the  main  land  by  a  bridge,  and  form- 
ed, with  the  promootoiy,  the  harbor  of  Nisaea. 
Vid.  p.  493. — 2  A  town  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
I^aconia,  and  on  a  promontory  of  the  same  name, 
northeast  of  Epidaurus  Limera.— 3.  A  town  on 
the  western  part  of  the  northern  coast  of  Crete, 
between  the  promontories  Drepanum  and  Psa- 
cum.— 4.  A  town  on  the  eastern  part  of  the 
northern  coast  of  Crete,  belonging  to  the  terri- 
tory  of  Lyctus,  and  situated  on  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  island — 5.  A  town  in  Sicily.  Vid. 

HCRACLEA  MiNOA. 

[MiNOiDEs  IssvLjK  {Mivfjtdtr  'Sijaof),  small 
islands  in  the  southern  part  of  the  .<£gean,  furin- 
ing  a  portion  of  the  Cyeladea,  joat  north  of 

Crete] 

Minos  (MxVuf).  1.  Son  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  and 
Europa,  brother  of  Rhadamanthys,  was  the  king 
and  h^'iflator  of  Crete.  After  his  death  he  be- 
came  one  of  the  judges  of  the  shades  in  Hades. 
He  waa  tlie  ftUier  of  Deucalion  and  Ariadne  ; 
and,  according  to  Apollodorus,  the  brother  of 
Sarpedon.  Some  traditions  relate  that  Minos 
married  Itone.  danghter  of  Lyctius,  by  whom 
he  had  a  son,  Lycastus,  and  that  the  latter  be- 
came,  by  Ida,  the  daughter  of  Corybas,  the  fa« 
ther  of  another  liOnos.  But  it  should  be  ob- 
served t!iat  Ilomer  and  Hesiod  know  only  of 
one  Minos,  the  ruler  of  Cnosus,  and  the  son 
and  friend  of  Jupiter  (Zens),  and  that  they  re- 
late nearly  the  same  thinj^s  about  him  which 
later  traditions  assign  to  a  second  Minos,  the 
grandeon  of  the  former.  In  thie  ease,  as  in 
many  other  mythical  traditions,  a  rationalistic 
criticism  attempted  to  solve  contradictions  and 
dtfSenltiea  in  tlie  atoriea  abont  a  peiaon  by  as- 
suming  that  the  contradictory  accounts  must 
refer  to  two  different  personages.—3.  Grand- 
son of  the  fbtmer,  and  a  son  of  Lyeaetua  and 
Ida,  was  likewise  a  kin^j  and  lawgiver  of  Crete. 
He  is  described  as  the  husband  of  Pasiphae,  a 
daughter  of  Hdios ;  and  as  the  fattier  of  Ca- 
treus,  Deucalion,  Glaucus,  Androgeos.  Aealle, 
Xenodice,  Ariadne,  and  Phaedra.  AAer  the 
death  of  Aaterius,  Minoe  aimed  at  the  suprem- 
acy of  Crete,  and  declared  that  it  was  destined 
to  him  by  the  gods ;  in  proof  of  which,  he  assert- 
ed that  the  gods  always  answered  his  prayers. 
Accordingly,  as  he  was  offering  up  a  sacrifice 
to  Neptune  (Poseidon),  he  prayed  that  a  bull 
might  come  forth  from  Itie  sea,  and  promfaed  to 
sacrifice  the  animal.  The  bull  appeared,  and 
Minos  became  king  of  Crete.  (Others  say  that 
Minos  disputed  the  government  with  his  broth- 
er Sarpedon,  and  conquered.)  But  Minos,  who 
admired  the  beauty  of  the  bull,  did  not  sacriHce 
him,  and  substituted  another  in  his  place.  Nep* 
tone  (Poseidon)  therefore  rendered  the  bull  fa  • 
rious,  and  made  Pasipha»*  conceive  a  pasifion 
for  the  animal.   Daedalus  enabled  Pasiphae  to 
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fratif>  her  passion,  and  slie  became  by  the  bull 
Uie  mother  of  the  Miootaurus,  a  monster  with 
a  hnnuin  body  aDd  a  hnira  bead,  or,  aeooidinff 
to  others,  with  a  bull's  body  and  a  human  lieacT 
Tha  moQCter  was  kept  in  the  labyrioth  at  Cno- 
torn,  ooostitieted  bf  Daedalas.  Dadaloa  fled 
from  Crete  to  escape  the  wrath  of  Minos,  and 
took  refuse  ia  Sicily.  Miooe  followed  him  to 
Sicily,  and  waa  there  slain  by  Cocaine  and"bia 
daughters.  Minos  is  further  said  to  have  di- 
vided Crete  into  three  parts,  and  to  have  ruled 
niae  years.  The  CrataM  traced  their  legal  and 
political  institutions  to  Mioos.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  instructed  in  the  art  of  law-giving  by 
Jupiter  (Zeus)  himself;  and  the  Spartan  Ly- 
curgus  was  believed  to  have  taken  the  legisla- 
tion of  Minos  as  his  model.  In  his  time  Crete 
was  a  powerful  maritime  state ;  and  Minos  not 
only  cheeked  the  piratical  pursuits  of  his  con- 
temporaries, but  made  himself  masit  r  of  the 
Greek  islands  of  the  .£gcan.  The  most  an- 
oient  leganda  deaeribe  M  inos  aa  a  joat  and  wise 
law-giver,  whereas  the  later  accounts  repre- 
aent  him  as  an  unjust  and  cruel  tyrant.  In  or- 
der to  avenge  the  wrong  done  to  hia  aoo  (aid. 
Andkooeok)  at  Athens,  he  made  war  against 
the  Athenians  and  Mcgarians.  He  subdued 
M^ara,  and  conpaUad  tha  Athenians  either 
every  year  or  every  nine  years  to  send  him  as 
a  tribute  seven  youths  and  seven  maidens,  who 
ware  devouiad  ia  the  labyrinth  by  the  Minotau- 
rus.    The  monster  was  slain  by  Tbcaeoi. 

MiNOTAURUS.  Kid.MlNOS. 

MiNTiiA  (MiVA^),  a  daa^tar  of  Cocytua,  be- 
loved by  Hades,  was  metamorphosed  by  Ceres 
(Demeter)  or  Proserpina  (Persephone)  into  a 
plant  called  after  her  mmj/la,  or  mint.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  Fylos  there  was  a  hil!  called 
after  her,  and  at  ita  foot  there  was  a  temple  of 
noto  (Hadeay,  and  a  gnwe  of  Cena  (Damatar). 

MiNTHK  (M<r^;;  :  now  Vunulm),  a  aKNUltaill 

of  £lis  in  Tnphylia,  near  Pyloa. 
Mnrrvaw A  (Mintamenaia :  now  TVajetta),  an 

important  town  in  Latiuui,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Campania,  was  situated  on  the  Appia  Via,  and 
on  both  banka  of  the  Liria,  and  near  tiia  month 
of  this  river.  It  was  an  ancient  town  of  the 
Ausonea  or  Attnuci,  but  aurrendared  to  the  RO' 
mana  of  ita  own  accord,  and  Taeaivad  a  Roman 
colony  B.C.  296.  It  was  subsequently  recol- 
ooized  by  Julius  Cassar.  In  its  neighborhood 
waa  a  grore  aaered  to  the  nymph  Marica,  and 
al.«o  extcn.sive  marshes  {FaluJr.s  Mmturnetuet), 
formed  by  the  overflowing  of  the  River  Liria, 
im  which  Marius  was  taken  prisoner.  Vid,  p. 
4M,  a.  The  neighborhood  of  Mintumae  pro- 
duced good  wine.  There  are  the  ruins  of  an 
amphitheatre  and  of  an  aqueduct  at  the  modern 
Traietta. 

[MiNDcu,  one  of  the  vestal  priestesses  in 
B.C.  337.  Her  passion  for  gay  attire  made  her 
conduct  suspected.  On  inquiry,  suspicion  was 
justified,  and  Minucia  was  buried  alive.] 

MiNucuNus  {MivovKiavof).  1.  A  Greek  rhet- 
orician, waa  a  oontamporary  of  tha  celebrated 
rhetorician  Hermopenes  of  Tarsus  (flourished 
A.D.  170),  with  whom  he  was  at  variance. — 2. 
An  Athenian,  the  aon  of  Nicagoras,  was  also  a 
Greek  rhetorician,  and  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Galiienus  (A.D. 260-268).  He  was  the  author 
of  aavarai  rhetorioal  woiltSi  and  a  poetloo  of  bia 
AJ8 
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Tix^fj  ^TirnpiK^  is  extant,  and  is  published iaihl 
ninth  volume  of  Walx's  Hhetores  Grtta. 

MiNvcToa  Aoaaainva.   VU.  Aoavamss. 

MiKCcluB  BasIcos.  Fid.BAauva. 

MiNDcioa  Roroa.  1.  M.,  eonaol  B.C.SI1, 
when  he  earried  on  war  agatnat  the  Iitrim 
In  217  he  was  niagistcr  equitau  tO  ^dictator 
Q.  Fabius  Maxtmus.  The  cantions  pohcy  of 
Fabina  diapleaaed  Minoeioa;  and  aeeordin^, 
when  Fabius  was  called  away  to  Rome.  Mina- 
ciua  disobeyed  the  positive  commands  of  the 
dictator,  and  risked  a  battle  witt  a  portion  of 
Hannibal's  troops.  He  w  as  forf.tiate  enou^ 
to  gain  a  victory  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  be 
became  so  popular  at  Rome  that  a  bill  was  paac- 
ed  giving  him  equal  military  power  with  ibe 
dictator.  The  Roman  army  was  now  divided, 
and  each  portion  encamped  separately  under  lU 
own  general.  Anxious  for  distinction.  .Mins. 
cius  eagerly  accepted  a  battle  which  was  offer- 
ed  him  by  Hannibal,  but  was  defeated,  aac  \m 
troops  were  only  saved  from  total  destructioa 
by  the  timely  arrival  of  Fabius  with  all  bis  forces. 
Thereupon  Minucius  generously  acknowledged 
his  error,  gave  up  his  separate  commaod,  ani 
placed  himself  again  under  the  authority  of  the 
dictator.  He  fell  at  the  battle  of  Cannae  is 
the  following  year. — 2.  Q.,  plebeian  atdde  201, 
pra-tor  200,  and  consul  197,  when  he  carried  on 
war  against  the  Boa  with  success.  In  ISd  he 
was  one  of  tha  tan  commissioners  sent  into 
Asia  after  the  conquest  of  Antinchus  iheGrfal; 
and  in  183  he  was  one  of  the  three  ambassadoia 
sent  into  Gaul. — 8.  M.,  praetor  197.— 4  M.,  irk- 
une  of  the  plebs  121,  brought  forward  a  bill  to 
repeal  the  laws  of  C.  Gracchus.  This  Marcw 
Minucius  and  hia  hrothar  Qnintna  ate  mentioa- 
ed  as  arbiters  between  the  inhabitants  of  (Jm  ia 
and  the  Viturii,  in  a  veiy  inleresiing  inscn^h 
tkiB  whi^  waa  diaoovared  ia  the  year  IfiM^ 
about  ten  mile.s  from  the  modern  city  of  Genoa. 
—6.  Q.,  consul  1 10,  obtained  Macedooia  m  tui 
province,  carried  on  war  with  aaooeas  Sfaiiat 
the  barbarians  in  Thrace,  and  triumphed  on  bis 
return  to  Rome.  He  perpetuated  the  meiDoiy 
of  hia  triumph  by  batldinf  the  Pwtieas  Miifr 
cia,  near  thi-  Circus  Flaninius. 

MiNDcius  P'elix.    l  td.  Faux. 

Un^tM  (Mivvat),  an  aneiaot  Greek  laee, «h» 
originally  dwelt  in  Thessaly.  lolcos.  in  Thes- 
saly,  was  one  of  their  most  ancientseats.  Their 
ancestal  hero,  Minyas,  is  said  to  have  aiigratsd 
from  Thessaly  into  the  north  of  Boeotia,  and 
thero  to  have  established  the  empire  of  the 
Minyae,  with  the  capital  of  Orchomenoa.  YiL 
OacHOMBNOs.  As  the  tircaler  part  of  the  .\rgO 
nauts  were  descended  from  the  Miayc.  ib0 
are  themselves  called  Minyae.  The  deaoea* 
ante  of  the  .\rgonauts  founded  a  ookmyin  I.^- 
nos  calli  tl  .Minyte.  Thence  they  proceeded  10 
Elis  Triphylia,  and  to  the  island  ul  Thera. 

MiNi^AS  {}Aivva(%  aoo  of  Chryses,  and  ibe  u 
cestral  hero  of  the  race  of  tlie  .V!iny«.  The 
counts  of  his  genealogy  vary  very  much  in  tbi 
different  traditions,  for  mnno  call  him  a  soo 
of  Orchomcnus  or  Eieocles,  oilier."*  of  Neptaas 
(Poseidon),  Aleus,  Mars  (Ares),  Sisyphus,  «r 
Halmus.  He  is  further  called  the  husband  of 
Tritoirenia.  Clytodora.  or  Phannsyra  Orchome- 
nus,  Presboo,  Aihaoias,  Diochthondas,  Eteodj- 
nava,  Faiic]iyiiiaaa.Leaoi|q|ia,  AiiiMMiw 
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dMliM  Of  AtoHlioS*  m  BBMiClMicd  m  Ub  difl- 

dren  Hi3  tomb  was  shown  at  Orchomenos  in 
Bceotia.    A  daughter  of  Minyas  was  called 

iy  ,  I,  32 

MiROBRioA.  1.  A  town  of  the  Celtici  Id  Lu- 
itaiiia,  on  the  ootat  of  the  ocean. — ^8.  A  IUk 

man  municipium  in  the  territory  of  theTurduli, 
in  Hispania  Baeiica,  on  the  road  from  Lmerita 
to  CcMniQfiioUi. 

MitiENt-M  (now  Punta  di  Miseno),  a  promon- 
loiy  in  Campania,  south  of  Cume,  said  to  have 
derived  ita  name  ftom  Mioemo,  the  oompenioii 
and  trumpeter  of  .fJnoas,  who  was  drowned  and 
buried  here.  The  bay  formed  by  this  promon> 
toty  woo  eooverted  by  Aogostao  into  an  exeol* 
lent  harbor,  and  was  made  the  prim^ipal  station 
of  the  Roman  fleet  on  the  Tyrrhene  Sea.  A 
lourn  sprang  np  anmnd  the  hofbor,  and  here  the 
admiral  of  the  fleet  usually  resided.  The  in- 
bahitanta  were  called  Misenates  and  Miscncn- 
sea.  The  Roman  nobles  had  previously  built 
villas  on  tlu3  coast.  Hero  was  the  villa  of  C. 
Marius,  which  was  purchased  by  Lucullua,  and 
which  afterward  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Emperor  Tiberius,  who  died  at  this  place. 

[MisENUs  {Wltarivdc).  1.  A  companion  of  Ulys- 
•es.--2.  Pilot  of  the  fleet  of  .£neas ;  according 
to  Virgii,  at  first  a  companion  and  trumpeter  of 
Hector,  aaerwavd  foUowed^neas  to  Italy.  Ktd. 
MisKiruM.} 

MisiTHKDs,  the  father-in-law  of  the  Emperor 
Gordian  III.,  who  married  his  dauphtor  Sabinia 
TranquiUma  in  A.D.  241.  Misithcus  wa^  a  man 
of  learning,  virtue,  and  Ability.  Ho  wao  op- 
pointed  by  his  son-in-law  praefect  of  the  preeto- 
rians,  and  effected  many  important  reforms  in 
the  royal  hooodiold.  He  accompanied  Gordian 
in  ht.s  pxpedition  against  the  Persians,  whom  he 
df^ioated ;  but  in  the  course  of  this  war  he  was 
cut  off^ther  by  diaoooo  or  hy  the  treaeliory  of 
his  successor  Philippus,  243 

MithbadItes  or  Mithridates  (fiiBpaddrin  or 
Mi<twd»Tiyf)t  a  eommon  name  among  the  Modes 
and  Persians,  derived  from  Mitra  or  Mithra,  the 
Persiao  name  for  the  sun,  and  the  rout  da^  sig- 
Bifying  •«  to  give.**  Mithnidaies  wooM  there- 
fore mean,  "  given  by  the  sun."  [The  form 
Mithradates,  which  is  found  on  coins,  is  more 
comet  tban  MithridaleB,  tboagh  the  latter  is 
the  usual  one  in  Greek  writers  ]  1.  I.  King, 
or,  more  properly,  satrap  of  Pont4s.  was  son  of 
AiioboiMBOo  I.,  aod  woo  oaoeeeded  by  AriohaV' 
BOes  11. ,  about  B.C.  363  The  kings  of  Poutus 
diimed  to  be  liooaliy  descended  from  one  of 
llie  oeven  Feniaao  who  had  eonapired  against 
the  Ma^i,  and  who  was  subsequently  establish- 
ed by  Dariua  Uystaspia  in  the  government  of 
fSbb  coentyieo  bordeifng  on  the  Eoxine  Sea, 
Very  little  is  known  of  their  history  until  after 
the  fall  of  the  Persian  empire. — 2.  II.  King  of 
FontUB  (337-303),  succeeded  his  father  Ariobar- 
zanes  11.,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  independ- 
ent kingdom  of  Pontus.  After  the  death  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  be  was  for  a  time  subject 
to  Antigonus ;  but  during'  the  war  betweoo  the 
■oeeessurs  of  Alexander,  he  succeeded  in  es- 
tablishing his  independence.  He  died  at  the 
■go  of  84.— S.  III.  King  of  Pontus  (302-266), 
son  and  successor  of  the  preceding  He  en- 
larged his  paternal  dominions  by  tite  ac(|ui8i- 


tton  of  great  ftat  of  Oappodocia  and  Paphlag» 

nia.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ariobar- 
zanes  III. — i.  IV.  King  of  Pontus  (about  240* 
190),  oon  and  snccessor  of  Ariebamnoo  HI. 

He  gave  his  daughter  Laodice  in  marriage  to 
Antioebus  111.  He  was  succeeded  by  bis  soa 
Pharaaoee  I^.  Y.  King  of  Pontoo  (about  IftS- 

120),  surnamed  Eueroetes,  son  and  successor 
of  Pharnaces  I.  He  was  the  first  of  the  kiogo 
of  POtttoa  vrho  made  an  alliaDee  wiA  the  Re- 

mans,  whom  he  assisted  in  the  third  Punic  war 
and  in  the  war  against  Ari&tonicus  (131-129) 
He  was  assassfitated  at  Sinope  by  a  conspiracy 
among  his  own  imniodiatc  attendants. — 6.  VI. 

of  Pontus  (120-63),  surnamed  EopAToa, 
alio  DioivTsiro,  hot  more  oonunonly  the  G  biat, 
wao  the  son  and  successor  of  the  preceding, 
and  was  only  eleven  years  old  at  the  period  of 
his  accession.  We  have  very  imperfect  infor> 
mation  concerning  the  earlier  years  of  his  reign* 
and  much  of  what  has  been  transmitted  to  ui 
wears  a  very  suspicious  aspect.  We  are  told 
that  immediately  on  ascending  the  throne  he  * 
found  himself  assailed  by  tlic  desians  of  his 
guardians,  but  Uiat  he  succeeded  in  eluding  all 
their  machinationa,  partly  by  dioplaying  a  cour- 
age and  address  in  warlike  exercises  beyond 
his  years,  partly  by  the  use  of  antidotes  against 
poison,  to  which  he  began  thus  early  to  accuo> 
torn  himself.  In  order  to  evade  the  designs 
against  his  life,  be  also  devoted  much  of  his 
time  to  hunting,  and  took  refuge  in  the  reiaoC* 
est  and  most  iinfif  iiucnted  regions,  under  pre- 
tence of  pursumg  the  pleasures  of  the  chase. 
Whatever  truth  there  moy  be  in  these  aeoounts, 
it  is  certain  that  when  he  attained  to  manhood 
he  was  not  only  endowed  with  consummate 
skill  in  all  martial  exercises,  and  possessed  of 
a  bodily  frame  inured  to  all  hardships,  as  well 
as  a  spirit  to  brave  every  danger,  but  bis  nat- 
urally vigorous  intellect  had  been  improved  bf 
careful  culture.  As  a  boy,  he  had  been  brought 
up  at  Sinope,  where  he  had  probably  received 
the  elementa  of  a  Greek  education  *,  and  so 
powerful  was  his  memory,  that  he  is  said  to 
have  learned  not  less  than  twenty-live  laogua* 
gea,  and  to  have  beee  able,  in  the  days  of  hte 
preatr.st  power.,  to  transact  business  with  the 
deputies  of  every  tribe  subject  to  bis  rule  in 
their  own  peculiar  dialeet.  The  flrot  stepo  of 
his  career  were  marked  by  blood.  He  is  said 
to  have  murdered  his  mother,  to  whom  a  share 
in  the  royal  authority  had  been  left  hy  Mithra- 
dates Euergetes  ;  and  this  was  followed  by  the 
assassination  of  his  brother.  In  the  early  part 
of  his  reign  he  oobdoed  the  barbarian  tribes  be* 
twcen  the  Euxine  and  the  confines  of  Armenia, 
including  the  whole  of  Colchis  and  the  province 
called  I^jsser  Armenia,  and  even  extended  his 
conquests  beyond  the  Caucasus.  He  assisted 
Parisadus,  king  of  the  Bosporus,  against  the 
Sarmatians  and  Roxolani,  and  rendered  the 
whole  of  the  Tauric  Chersonese  tributary  to  his 
kingdom.  After  the  death  of  Parisades,  the 
kingdom  of  Bosporus  itself  was  incorporated 
with  his  dominions.  He  was  now  in  posses- 
sion  of  such  great  power  that  he  began  to  deem 
himself  equal  to  a  contest  with  Rome  itself. 
Many  causes  of  dissension  had  already  arisen 
between  them,  but  Mithradates  liad  hitherto 
submitted  to  the  mandates  of  Rome.  Even 
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•fter  expettng  Ariobarzanes  from  Cappadocia, 
and  Nicomedes  from  Bitbyaia  in  90,  he  offered 
no  resistance  to  the  Rmnans  when  they  re* 
stored  these  monarchs  to  their  kingdom.  But 
when  Nicoraedes,  urged  by  the  Roman  legates, 
invaded  the  territories  of  Mithradates,  the  lat- 
-tar  made  praparations  for  immediate  hostilities. 
His  success  was  rapid  and  strikinnr.  In  88  he 
drove  Ariobarzanes  out  of  Cappadocia,  and  Nic- 
wnedes  out  of  Bithynia,  defeated  the  Roman 
generals  who  had  supported  the  latter,  made 
llilliself  master  of  Phrygia  and  Galatia,  and  at 
laal  of  the  Roman  province  of  Asia.  During 
the  winter  he  issuod  the  sanguinar\'  order  to 
aJl  the  cities  of  Asia  to  put  to  death,  on  the 
Mme  day,  all  the  Roman  and  Italian  citizens 
who  were  to  be  found  within  their  walls.  So 
batefol  had  the  Romans  rendered  themselves, 
tiiat  these  commands  were  obejned  with  alao- 
rity  by  almost  all  the  cities  of  Asia,  and  eighty 
thousand  Romans  and  Italians  are  said  to  tiave 
perished  in  tbia  ftarfiil  maaaaare.  Meantinie 
Sulla  had  received  the  eommand  of  the  war 
against  Mithradates,  and  crossed  over  into 
Oreeoe  in  87.  Mithradateap  kowerar,  had  m» 
solved  not  to  await  the  Romanafal  Asia,  but  had 
already  sent  his  general  Aidielna  into  Greece 
at  the  head  of  a  poweifol  anny.  The  war  proved 
unfavorable  to  the  kinjr.  Archelans  was  twice 
defeated  by  h>uUa  with  immense  loss  nearCbae- 
nmea,  and  Orehomenoa  In  Boeotia  (86).  Abont 
the  same  time  Mithradates  was  himself  defeat- 
fld  in  Asia  by  Fimbria.  Vtd.  Fimbria.  These 
diaaetera  led  him  to  ao«  finr  peace,  wbMi  flhilla 
was  willing  to  grant,  because  he  was  anxious 
to  return  to  Italy,  which  was  entirely  in  the 
bands  of  bia  enemiea.  Mlthradatea  consented 
to  altandon  all  his  eonqucsts  in  Asi.i,  to  pay  a 
aum  of  two  thousand  talents,  and  to  surrender 
to  the  Roroana  a  fleet  of  aaventy  ships.  Thus 
terminated  the  first  Mithradatic  war(84).  Short- 
ly afterward  Murena,  who  had  been  left  in  com- 
mand of  Asia  by  Salla,  invaded  the  dominions 
of  Mithradates  (83),  under  the  flimsy  pretext 
that  the  king  had  not  yet  evacuated  the  whole 
of  Cappadocia.  In  Iho  following  year  (82)  Mu- 
rena renewed  his  hostile  incursions,  but  was 
defeated  by  Mithradates  on  the  banks  of  the 
River  Halys.  But  shortly  afterward  .Murena 
TCceived  peremptory  orders  Ikom  Bulla  to  de- 
sist from  hostilities;  in  consequence  of  which, 
peace  was  again  restored.  This  is  usually  call- 
ad  the  aecond  Mithradatie  war.  Mitbradates. 
however,  was  well  aware  that  the  peace  be- 
tween him  and  Rome  was  in  fact  a  mere  sus- 
•panaion  of  hostilitiaa,and  that  the  repubUc  would 
never  suffer  the  massacre  of  her  citizens  in  Asia 
to  remain  ultimately  unpunished.  No  formal 
treaty  waa  evar  concwded  between  MMiradstes 
and  the  Roman  senate ;  and  the  kintr  had  in  vain 
endeavored  to  obtain  the  ratilication  of  the 
tarme  agreed  on  between  hfm  and  Svlla.  The 
death  of  Nicomedes  III  ,  king  of  Bithynia,  at 
the  beginning  of  74,  brought  matters  to  a  crisis. 
That  tnonareh  left  bia  dominions  by  will  to  the 
Roman  people  ;  and  Bithynia  was  accnrdin<,'ly 
declared  a  Roman  province ;  but  Mitbradates 
•aaarted  that  the  lata  king  had  left  a  legitimate 
800  by  his  wife  Nysa,  whose  preteoaiona  he  im- 
modiately  prepared  to  support  by  bia  arms.  He 
had  empldry  ed  tb»  laat  few  yMia  in  forming  a 
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powerful  army,  armed  and  disciplined  in  the  Ro- 
man manner;  and  he  now  took  the  &eld  wuh 
one  bnndred  and  twenty  thonaand  ftot  soldiers, 
sixteen  thousand  horse,  and  a  vast  number  of 
barbarian  auxiliaries.  This  was  the  commence- 
ment of  the  third  Mithradatic  war.  The  two 
Roman  consuls,  Luc-ullus  and  Cutta,  were  on- 
able  to  oppose  bis  first  irruption.  He  traversed 
Bithynia  without  encountering  any  resistaoce ; 
and  when  at  length  Cotta  ventured  to  give  hint 
battle  under  the  walls  of  Chalcedon.  the  consul 
was  totally  defeated  both  by  sea  and  land,  hinh- 
radates  then  proceeded  to  lay  aiafa  to  Cysieat 
both  hy  sea  and  land.  Lucullus  marched  to  the 
reliei  ot  the  city,  cut  off  the  king's  suppli^.  and 
eventually  compelled  htm  to  raise  the  siefs 
early  in  73.  On  his  retreat  Mithradates  suf- 
fered great  loss,  and  eventually  took  refuge  la 
PoQtna.  Hitber  Lnenlioa  ftallowed  him  io  the 
next  year.  The  new  army  which  the  king  had 
collected  was  entirely  defeated  by  the  Roman 
general;  aodMitliraitalaa,daa|iairingofoppoB. 
ing  the  further  progress  of  Locullus,  took  ref- 
uge in  the  dominions  of  his  son-in-law  Tipaae^ 
tha  kingof  Aimania.  Tigranaa  at  flntAaaal 


no  disposition  to  attempt  the  restoration  of  bit 
father-in-law ;  but  beins  ofiended  at  the  banil^ 
ty  condoet  of  Appioa  Cwndina,  whm  Laeuhi 
had  sent  to  demauid  tlM  surrender  of  Mithra* 
dates,  the  Armeiyaa  Idng  not  only  refused  thii 
request,  but  determined  to  prepare  ibr  wwlh 
the  Romans  Accordingly,  m  69,  Lucullus 
marched  into  Armenia,  defeated  Tigraaes  and 
Mithradates  nenr  Tigranooetta,  and  m  ib»  next 
year  (68)  again  defeated  the  allied  monarchs 
n^Artazata.  The  Ronoaa  general  then  tuned 
aaido  into  Meaopolania,  ana  laid  aiege  to  Ni^ 
ibis.  Here  the  Roman  soldiers  broke  out  into 
open  mutiny,  and  demanded  to  be  led  home; 
and  Lucnllos  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege,  aid 
return  to  Asia  Minor.  Meanwhile  Mithradates 
had  taken  advantage  of  the  absence  of  Lucol* 
lus  to  invade  Pontus  at  the  head  of  a  larfB 
army.-  He  defeated  Fabius  and  Triarius,  to 
whom  the  defence  of  Pontus  had  been  commit- 
ted ;  and  when  Lucullus  returned  to  Pootos, 
he  was  unable  to  resume  the  offensive  in  con- 
sequence of  the  mutinous  spirit  of  his  own  sol- 
diers. Mithradates  was  thus  able,  before  the 
close  of  67,  to  regain  possession  of  the  greater 
part  of  his  hereditary  dominions.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  (56)  tho  conduct  of  the  war  was  jq- 
trusted  to  Pompay.  HaatiUties  were  reannad 
with  greater  vigor  than  ever.  Mithradates  was 
oblig«l  to  retire  before  the  Romans,  but  was  sax* 
priaad  and  defeated  by  Pompey ;  and  aa  Tign* 
nes  now  refused  to  admit  him  into  his  own  do- 
minions, be  resolved  to  plunge  with  bis  small 
army  into  the  baart  of  CaMiia,  and  tiience  maka 
his  way  to  the  Palus  Meotis  and  the  Cimme- 
rian Bosporus.  Arduous  as  this  enterprise  ap- 
peared, it  waa  aneoeaaftiMy  aeeomplidMd;  aii 
he  at  length  established  himself  without  oppo- 
sition at  Panticapcum,  the  capital  of  Bosporus. 
He  bad  now  nothing  to  (bar  from  tbe  parsuit  of 
Pompey,  who  turned  his  arms  first  against  Ti- 
granes,  and  afterward  against  Syria.  Unable 
to  obtain  peaoe  firom  Pompey,  except  he  wwild 
come  in  person  to  make  his  submission,  Mith- 
radates conceived  the  daring  project  of  marcb^ 
ing  round  the  northern  andi 
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Ibe  Euxine,  through  the  wild  tribes  of  the  Sar- 
■iMiaiw  and  Getc,  and  frntimg  gatlmml  nNnd 

his  standard  all  these  barbarous  nation;:,  to  pen- 
etrate into  Italy  itself.  But  meanwhile  disaf- 
iwllon  had  made  rapid  pngntm  among  hta  fol- 
lowers. His  son  Phamaces  at  lenrrth  openly  re-  ' 
belled  against  him.  He  was  joined  both  by  the 
iiMe  vmy  and  the  citizens  of  Panttcapeeum. 
who  unanimously  proclaimed  him  kin<f ;  and 
Mitbradates,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  a  strong 
tower,  saw  that  no  choice  remained  to  him  but 
death  or  captivity.  Hereupon  he  took  poison, 
which  he  constantly  carried  with  him  ;  but  bllB 
constitution  had  been  so  long  inured  to  antidotes 
that  it  did  not  produee  the  desired  effeei,  and  he 
was  compelled  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  one  of 
his  Oauiish  mercenaries  to  dispatch  him  with 
his  sword.  He  died  in  63.  His  body  was  sent 
by  Pharnaces  to  Pompey  at  Amisus,  as  a  icken 
of  his  aoboiiaaion ;  bat  the  conqueror  canaed  it 
to  be  interred  with  regal  honors  in  the  sepul- 
ehre  of  his  forefathers  at  Sinope.  Ho  was  sixty- 
eight  or  sixty-nine  years  old  at  the  tine  of  his  \ 
death,  and  bad  reigned  fifty-scTen  years,  of 
which  twenty-five  had  been  occapied,  with  only 
a  few  brief  intervals,  in  one  continued  straggle 
against  the  Roman  power.  The  estimation  in 
which  he  was  held  by  his  adversaries  is  the 
strongest  testimony  to  his  great  abilities :  Cice- 
ro caUs  him  the  greatest  of  all  kings  after  Alex- 
ander, and  in  another  passa^re  says  that  he  was 
a  noore  formidable  opponent  than  any  other 
Bonarch  whom  the  Roman  anus  bad  yet  en- 
oounteiad.  —7.  Khm  of  PaHbia.  Tid.  Ar  sa- 
cks, 6.  9, 13. — 8.  Of  Pcrgamus,  son  of  Menodo- 
tus ;  but  his  mother  having  had  an  amour  with 
If  ithrtdalea  tho  Oraat,  bo  ww  seiierally  loeikod 
upon  a.s  in  reality  the  son  of  that  monarch. 
The  lung  himself  bestowed  great  care  on  bis 
odoeatijo ;  and  ho  appaavo  as  early  as  64  to 
have  r\(  rfi.srd  the  cfiirf  control  over  the  affairs 
of  his  native  city.  At  a  subsequent  period  he 
aemd  nnder  JnKos  Ooaar  in  the  Alexandrean 
war  (4S) ;  and  after  the  defeat  of  Pharnaces  in 
the  following  year  (47),  Caesar  bestowed  upon 
Mtthradataa  the  kingdom  of  the  Do8]>oru8,  and 
also  the  tetrarchy  of  the  Galatian.s  But  the 
kingdon^  of  the  Bosporus  still  remained  to  be 
won,  for  Aaandor,  who  bad  lovolted  against 
Pharnaces,  was.  in  fact,  master  of  the  whole 
country,  and  Mithradatcs  having  attempted  to 
aafcpel  Aaander,  was  defeated  and  slain. 

MlT!!R.\DATIS  RjiGIO  {^AtdplduTOV  &  dis- 

trict of  Sarmatia  Asiatica,  on  the  western  side 
air  the  Rivor  Rha  (now  Wolga),  so  called  be- 
cause it  was  the  place  of  refuge  of  the  laat 
Mithradatcs,  in  the  rcign  of  Claudius. 

MiTURAB  (Mi6pa(),  the  god  of  the  sun  among 
the  Persians.  About  the  time  of  the  Roman 
emperors  his  worship  was  introduced  at  Rome, 
MM  thence  spread  overall  parts  of  the  empire. 
The  pod  is  commonly  represented  as  a  hand- 
some youtht  wearing  the  Phrygian  cap  and  at- 
tivat  and  kneeling  on  a  bull  which  is  thrown  on 
the  ^ound,  and  whose  throat  he  is  cutting. 
The  bull  IS  at  the  same  time  attacked  by  a  dog, 
AMrpent,  and  a  scorpion.  This  group  appears 
freqaently  among  ancient  works  of  art,  and  a 
ftoe  specimen  is  preserved  in  the  British  Mu- 
•earn. 

f MinamAtiOM  (HiipMTtw),  a  moontain  for* 
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trees  in  the  territory  of  the  Trocmi,  on  the  boi 
den  of  Galatia  and  Pontas.] 

[MlTHROBARZANEs  CShOpo^japO'ivrjr ).  1.  F> 
ther- in-law  of  Datames,  whom  he  joined  in  h\m 
revolt  from  the  Persian  king,  bat  afterwani 
'  bavin?  deserted  with  his  troops,  he  was  slain 
by  Datanics. — 2.  General  of  the  Cappadocian 
forces  in  the  Persian  army  at  tbo  bmn  of  Ibe 
Granicus,  where  he  lost  his  life. — 3  A  rreneral 
of  Tigranes,  was  sent  to  oppose  the  Romans 
nnder  LucoUns,  bat  was  dofi»ted  and  slain  by 
them] 

[MiTvs,  a  river  of  Macedonia,  north  of  the 
Haliacmon,  emptied  into  tboThennaienaSinn8.j 

MiTVLK.VE.      Vid.  MvTM.K.Vf:. 

[Mnasalcas  {Mvaad?.Ka^),  an  epigrammatic 
poet  of  Sioyonia,  under  whose  name  eighteen 
epigrams  are  given  in  Bruock'a  Analecta.  Hia 
date  is  uncertain.] 

Mnaseas  (Mvaa^of),  of  Potara  in  Lycia,  not 
of  Paira^  in  Achaia,  was  a  pnpil  of  Kratosthe- 
ncs,  and  a  grammarian  of  considerable  celeb-  ^ 
!  rity.  He  wrote  two  works,  one  of  a  chorograph- 
ical  description,  entitled  Periplus  (Ilrp/r^ovf), 
and  the  other  a  collection  of  oracles  given  at 
Delphi. 

(MNA8ippc8(Mia<T/n'Trof),  a  Spartan  naval  com- 
mander; led  the  Spartan  fleet  of  sixty  ships 
against  Corcyra,  B.C.  373.  He  was  at  first  suc- 
cessful, but,  having  relaxed  his  vigilaace,  be 
waa  defeated  and  slain  by  the  Gorcyreans.] 

Mnrme  (Mi'Tj/iri),  i.  e.,  memory,  one  nf  the 
three  Muaes  who  were  in  early  times  worship- 
ped at  Asera  fn  Boeotia.  There  seems  to  have 
been  also  a  tradition  that  Mneme  was  the  moth- 
er of  the  Muses,  for  Uvid  {Mtt.^  268)  calls 
them  Mnemonides;  unless  tbia  be  only  an 
abridged  form  for  the  daughters  of  Mnemo^ne. 
Vid.  MosA 

MmtMSsf  Ki  (Mt>i7//(wtfvi7),t.  ff.,  memory,  daugh 
ter  of  Uranus,  and  one  of  the  Titanides,  became 
by  Jupiter  (Zeus)  the  mother  of  the  Muses. 

MuBSARORes  (Hv^epxor).  1.  Son  of  Eo- 
phron  or  Euthyphron.  and  father  of  Pythagoras. 
He  was  generally  believed  not  to  have  been  of 
purely  Greek  origin.  According  to  some  ac- 
connts,  he  belonged  to  the  Tyrrhenians  of  Lcm- 
nos  and  Imbros,  and  is  said  to  have  been  an 
engraver  of  rings.  Accordingtootberaccounts, 
the  name  of  the  father  of  Pythatroras  was  Mar- 
macus,  whose  father  Hippasus  came  from  Phlius 
—t,  Orand.'^nn  of  the  preceding,  and  aon  of  Fy« 
thagonis  and  Theano.  According  to  some  ac- 
counts he  succeeded  Aristsus  as  president  of 
the  Pythagor(  an  .school. — 3.  A  Stoic  philoso- 
pher, a  disciple  of  Panirtiufi,  flourished  aboui 
B.C.  110,  and  taught  at  Athens.  Among  hit 
pupils  was  Antiochus  of  Ascalon. 

SInkhicles  (Ml  j;tTiK?.^f  1,  one  of  the  great  Athe- 
nian artists  of  the  age  of  Pericles,  was  the  archi- 
tect of  the  Propiflam  of  the  Acropolis,  tlie  build- 
ing of  which  occupied  five  years,  B.C.  437-433 
It  is  said  that,  during  the  progress  of  the  work, 
he  fell  from  the  summit  of  the  building,  and 
was  supposed  to  be  mortally  injured,  but  waa 
cured  a  herb  which  Minerva  (Athena)  show- 
ed to  Pericles  in  a  dream. 

[MifEsiLdcHOs  {UvijelJiMXOtr  1-  One  of  the 
thirty  tyrants  at  Athens.— 3.  Son  of  Euripides 
by  fJho^rile,  whose  father  was  al.so  called  Mne- 
sifoohus,  is  aahl  to  haTO  been  an  actor ;  he  is 
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Baid  also  to  have  aided  Emipidet  in  the  oon- 

pusttion  of  bis  tragedies  ] 
[Mncsimacros  {MvTiaifiaxo^),  ft  eomiopoet  of 

Che  widdle  comedy,  .some  tragmenls  of  whose 
plays  are  sliU  exlanl,  and  are  given  by  Meineke, 
Fntgm.  Came,  Ortpe.^  toL  ii.,  p.  787-798,  edit, 
minor.] 

[MnbsithIobs  (Mv«ai^(idf  r),  one  of  the  thirty 
tyrants  at  Atbeos.] 

Mnesithkus  (Mv^ffttfrof),  a  phy.sician,  was  a 
native  of  Athens,  and  lived  probably  in  the 
fourth  century  B.C.,  as  he  is  quoted  by  the 
con>ic  poet  Alexis.  He  enjoyed  a  great  repu- 
tation, and  i«  irequently  meoUoDed  by  Gaien 
and  others. 

M NK8TCR  (My^n;^).  a  celebrated  pantomime 
actor  in  the  reiens  of  Caligula  and  Claudius, 
was  also  one  of  the  lovers  of  the  Empress  Mes- 
aalina,  and  was  pot  to  death  upon  the  rain  of 

the  lattor. 

Mnkstuecs,  u  Trojan,  who  accompanied 
^neas  to  Italy,  and  is  said  to  have  heen  the  an- 
cestral hero  of  the  Mcmniii. 

[M NEVIS  (Mvei><f}.  the  namo  of  the  sacred 
hull  worshipped  at  Heliopolia.   Vid.  HauofO' 

Uf.  No.  2  ] 

MoABiTis  (MiiNz5tnf,  Mo^a :  "kluaCiTat,  Moabt- 
tm :  in  the  Old  Testament,  Moab,  fur  both  coun- 
tiy  and  people),  a  district  of  Arabia  Pelrsea, 
eul  of  the  Dead  Sea,  from  the  River  Arnon 
(now  Wady-el-Mojib,  the  boundary  between  Pal- 
estine run!  .\rabia)  on  the  north,  to  Zoar,  near 
the  south  cud  uf  the  Dead  Sea,  on  the  south, 
hetween  the  Amoritea  on  the  north,  the  Midi- 
anitcs  on  tlie  ensf,  and  the  Edomitcs  on  the 
south,  that  IS,  before  the  Israelitish  conquest  of 
Canaan.  At  an  earlier  period,  the  eoantry  of 
Moah  had  extended  northward,  beyond  the 
northern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  along  the 
eastern  hank  of  the  Jordan,  aa  fhr  aa  the  River 
Jabbok,  but  it  had  been  wrested  from  them  by 
the  Amoriles.  The  plains  east  of  the  Jordan 
were,  however,  still  called  the  plaina  of  Moab. 
The  ,\Toabiies  were  left  undisturbed  by  the  Is- 
raelites on  their  inarch  to  Canaan ;  but  Balak, 
king  of  Moab,  through  fear  of  the  Israelites,  did 
what  he  (  (nild  to  harm  them,  first  by  his  vain 
attempt  to  induce  the  prophet  Balaam  to  curse 
the  people  whom  a  divine  impulse  (hroed  him 
to  bless,  and  then  by  seducing  them  to  worship 
Baal-Peor.  Hence  the  hereditary  enmity  be- 
iween  the  Israelites  and  Moabites,  and  the 
threatenings  denounced  a;^ain.si  Muab  by  \he 
Hebrew  prophets.  In  the  time  of  the  Judges 
they  subdued  the  southern  part  of  the  Jewish 
territory,  witli  the  assistance  of  the  Ammonites 
and  Amalckites,  and  held  it  fur  eighteen  years 
(Judges,  iii.,  13,  foil.).  They  were  conquered 
by  David,  after  the  partition  of  whose  kingdom 
they  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  They 
revolted  after  the  death  of  Ahab  (B.C.  896),  and 
appear  to  have  become  virtually  independent ; 
and  after  the  ten  tribes  had  been  carried  into 
captivity,  the  Moabites  seem  to  have  recovered 
the  northern  part  of  iIkmp  original  teirilaiT'. 
They  were  subdued  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  with 
other  nations  bordering  on  Palestine,  very  soon 
after  the  Bal^looiaii  conquest  of  Judaea,  after 
which  they  scarcely  appear  as  a  distinct  nation, 
but,  after  a  few  references  to  theiii,  ihey  disap- 

DMT  in  the  general  nanoe  Of  the  Anbiana.  The 
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name  Moabitis,  however,  was  still  applied  tothi 
district  of  Arabia,  between  the  Arnon  (the  sootb. 
em  fVontier  of  Pcnsa,  or  Pilestine  east  of  the 
Jordan),  and  the  Nabathsi,  in  the  roountaiuof 
Seir.  The  Moabites  were  a  kindred  race  witk 
the  Hebrews,  being  descended  ttovn  Moab,  the 
son  of  Lot  They  worshipped  Baal- Peer  and 
Chemosh  with  most  licentious  rites,  and  xhr^ 
sometimes  offbred  bvman  sacrifices  Thtir 
govemnien!  was  monarchical  They  wereorif. 
inally  a  pastoral  people ;  bat  the  excessive  fer* 
tility  of  their  country,  which  is  a  mountaioooi 
tract  intefsected  with  rich  valleys  and  ninB» 
ous  streams,  led  them  to  diligence  and  sxitwn 
in  agriculture.  The  frequent  ruins  of  tcwns 
and  traces  of  paved  roads,  which  still  cover  the 
fare  of  the  country,  show  how  populous  and 
prosperous  it  was.  The  chief  city,  As  or  Rta- 
B.iTH-MoAB,  afterward  ABEopout  (now  niinsat 
Rahba),  waa  about  tweiity*five  milsa  Madttf 
the  Arnon. 

[MoAoms,  tyrant  of  the  Cibyrates,  in  Up^ 
Phrygia,  made  himself  conspictions  hv  his  en- 
mity to  Home  during  the  war  wiih  Anuochoi 
the  Great,  for  which  he  was  condemned  bj  the 
consul  Manlius  Vulso  to  pay  a  heavy  fine  ] 

[MocA  (MoKo,  now  Mocka\  a  city  of  Arabia 
FctrM,  whidi,  under  the  Roman  sopreaMej^ 
was  regarded  as  a  lioly  city,  and  had  its  ovn 
laws  ;  coins  of  this  city  of  the  time  of  the  As- 
ton ines  and  Septimios  Severoaaie  sUttsilistl 

.MonEsTiNus,  IlERF.KvTfs,  3  Roman juHst.  and 
a  pupil  of  Ulpian,  flourished  in  the  reigos  of  Al- 
exaMer  Seveva,  MaxinUmis,  and  thsDei<iim, 
AJ).  SSS-S44.  He  taught  law  to  the  yoonger 
Biaximinus.  Thoo|[h  Modestlnus  is  the  latest 
of  the  great  Roman  jurista,  he  ranka  amoegthe 
most  aistingui:^!l^d  There  are  three  hundred 
and  forty-five  excerpts  in  the  Digest  from  bis 
writings,  the  titles  of  whwh  show  Um  sUbbI 
and  variety  of  his  labors. 

MooBSTcsi  a  military  writer,  the  author  of  a 
lAUUm*  i*  VoeMu  gst  JKIilsrts,  aMwimJ  ti 
the  Emperor  Tacitus,  A.D.  275.  It  is  very  brieC 
and  presents  no  features  of  interest  Priatsd 
in  all  the  chief  eolloolieM  8eripi»m  if  Mt 
Militari. 

M oDici  A  (now  ifoasa),  a  town  in  Gallia  TraBt> 
padana,  on  the  Riv«r  LaflrtNToa,  noith  of  Medto' 

lanum  (now  Milan),  where  Thcodoric  built  a 

Klaoe,  and  TheodoUnda,  queen  of  the  Lana^ 
rds,  a  aplendid  church,  whieh  sUH  esatnai 
many  of  the  precious  gifts  of  this  queen. 

MoDiN  (Mode/v,  'ttlv^  or  uir),  a  httle  viUage 
on  a  mountain  north  of  Lydda  orDiospoli8,ca 
the  extreme  northwest  of  Judsa,  celebrated  as 
the  native  place  of  the  Maccabeaa  iiuaily.  Its 
exact  site  is  uncertain. 

MacMVs,  Motma,  Msinrs,  or  Menck  (now 
Main),  a  river  in  Germany,  which  rises  in  the 
Sudeti  Montes,  flows  through  the  territory  of 
the  Hermonduri  and  the  Agri  decumates  of  the 
Romans,  and  lalla  into  the  Rhine  oppoaitaMo- 
guutiacum. 

UmtiK.  {Moipai),  called  Pabcjb  by  tbe  Ro- 
roans,  the  Fates.  Mara  properly  signifies  "t 
share,  and  as  a  person ibcaiion  ••the  deity 
assigoa  to  every  man  his  fate  or  his  share  " 
Homer  usually  speaks  of  one  Moera,  andonij 
once  mc'uiious  the  Mara  in  the  plural  (Ii.,  xxiv.» 

.98).  IB  Ma  poeaw  Mm  It  Ala 


«1iteli,  It  Ibe  MrCb  of  nan,  tpiu  eat  IIM  Ihratd  I 
of  his  Aitnre  life,  follows  his  steps,  and  directs  ' 
Ule  coiweqiiencea  of  bis  usttons  acoordiog  to 
the  eoonad  of  the  godi.  But  the  penonmea- 

tion  of  his  Moera  is  not  rninplote  ;  for  he  men- 
tions DO  particular  appearance  of  the  ooddess, 
no  attribniea,  and  no  paientafo.  Hia  Mota  is 
therefore  quite  synonymous  with  ^ta  {Alaa). 
In  Hesiod  the  personification  of  the  Mcerse  is 
eeaipiete.  He  eaUs  them  daughters  of  Jupiter  I 
(Zens)  and  Themis,  and  makes  them  three  iti 
mmber,  viz.,  Clotho,  or  the  spinning  fate ; , 
LAcaasii,  or  the  one  who  assigns  to  man  hia 
fate ;  and  Atropob,  or  the  fate  that  can  not  bo 
avoided.   Later  writers  differ  in  their  genealogy 
of  the  McersB  from  that  of  Hesiod ;  thus  they  j 
are  called  chiidrnn  of  f:rebus  and  Night,  of  Sat-  j 
urn  (Cronos)  and  Night,  of  Terra  (Ge)  and  Oce- 
•naa,  or  lastly  of  Ananke  or  Necessity.  The 
character  and  nature  of  the  Moere  are  different- 
ly described  at  different  times  and  by  different 
authors.   Sometimes  they  appear  as  divinities 
of  fate  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  and  some- 
tunes  only  as  allegorical  divinities  of  the  dura- 
tion of  human  life.   In  the  former  chanMar 
they  take  care  that  the  fate  assipned  to  every 
being  by  etcrnai  laws  may  take  its  course  with- 
out obstruction  ;  and  Jupiter  (Zeus),  as  well  as 
the  other  gods  and  men,  must  submit  to  them. 
They  assign  to  the  Erinnyes,  who  inflict  the 
punishment  for  evil  deeds,  their  proper  funo- 
tiooa ;  and  with  them  they  direct  fate  acoord- 
ing  to  the  laws  of  necessity,  whence  they  are 
■ocnetimcs  called  the  sisters  of  ^he  Erinnyes. 
Tbeae  grave  and  mighty  soddesses  woi^  repre- 
•ented  by  the  earliest  artists  with  staffs  or  scep- 
tres, the  symbol  of  dominion     The  Ma?rae,  as 
the  divinities  of  the  duration  of  human  life, 
whieh  ia  deterroioed  hy  the  two  pointa  of  birth 
and  of  death,  are  conceived  cither  as  goddesses 
of  birth  or  as  goddesses  of  death,  and  hence 
their  namher  was  two,  aa  at  Delphi,  and  waa 
subsequently  increased  to  three.  The  distribu- 
tion of  the  functions  among  the  three  was  not 
•trietly  oboenred,  for  we  aonwtfanea  find  aU 
three  described  as  spinning,  although  this  should 
be  the  function  of  Clotho  alone,  who  is,  more- 
over, often  mentioned  alone  aa  the  repreeenta- 
tivr  of  all     As  goddesses  of  birth,  who  spin 
the  thread  of  the  beginning  of  life,  and  even 
prophesy  the  fate  of  the  neviy  bom,  they  are 
mentioned  along  with  Ilithyia,  who  is  called 
their  companion.  The  symbol  with  which  they, 
or  mher  Clotho  alone,  are  repreaented  to  in- 
dicate this  function,  is  a  spindle,  and  the  idea 
implied  in  it  was  carried  out  so  far,  that  some- 
times we  read  of  their  bieaking  or  cutting  off 
the  thread  when  life  ia  to  end.    Being  goddess- 
es of  fate,  they  must  necessarily  know  the  fu- 
tara,  whieh  at  times  they  reveal,  and  thus  be- 
come prophetic  divinities.    As  goddesses  of 
death,  they  appear  together  with  the  Keres  and 
the  infernal  Erinnyes,  with  whom  they  are  even 
confounded.    For  the  same  reason  they,  along 
with  the  Charites,  lead  Persephone  out  of  the 
kNrer  .world  into  the  regions  of  light.   The  va- 
ifous  epithets  which  poets  apply  to  the  Moers 
gtnerally  refer  to  the  severity,  inflexibility,  and 
aaoinnana  of  fate.    They  bad  sanctuaries  in 
naoy  parts  of  Greece.   The  poets  sometimes 
describe  them  as  aged  and  hideous  women,  and 


•van  aa  lanw^  to  tediemo  the  alow  marcfli  of 

fate  ;  but  in  works  of  art  they  are  represented 
as  grave  maidens,  with  diflferent  attributes,  via., 
Clotho  with  a  aplndle  or  n  rail  (the  boolc  of  fate) ; 
Lachesis  pointinfj  with  a  staff  to  the  globe  ;  and 
Atropos  with  a  pair  of  scales,  or  a  sun-dial,  or 
a  entting  inatmraent. 

McFRis  or  Myris  (Mofprr.  Mi'pif),  a  king  of 
Egypt,  who,  Herodotus  tells  us,  reigned  some 
nine  hnndred  years  before  hia  own  visit  to  that 
rountr>',  which  seems  to  have  been  about  B.C. 
450.  We  hear  of  Mtcris  that  he  formed  the 
lake  known  hy  his  name,  and  joined  it  fay  n 
canal  to  the  Nile,  in  order  to  receive  the  watera 
of  the  river  when  they  were  superabundant,  and 
to  supply  the  defect  when  they  did  not  Tiao  attf* 
ficicntly.  Tn  the  lake  he  built  two  pyiamida,  Ott 
each  of  whicli  was  a  stono  statue,  seated  on  a 
throne,  and  intended  to  repnaent  binaelf  and 
his  wife. 

McKBis  (Woi'pif),  commonly  called  Mckris  j\t- 
TI018TA,  a  distinguished  grammarian,  the  author 
of  a  work  still  extant,  entitled  At^ei^  WttikoI, 
though  the  title  varies  somewhat  in  different 
manuscripts.  Of  the  personal  history  of  the 
author  nothing  is  known.  He  is  conjectured  to 
have  lived  about  the  end  of  the  second  century 
after  Christ.  His  treatise  is  a  sort  of  compar- 
ison  of  the  Attic  with  other  Greek  dialects, 
consisting  of  a  list  of  Attic  words  and  exprea- 
sions,  which  are  illustrated  by  those  of  other 
dialects,  especially  the  common  Greek.  Edited 
by  Pierson,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1769  ;  [reprinted  with 
.some  additions  by  Koch,  Lips.,  :  and  by 
Bckker  with  Harpocration,  Berlin,  1833.] 

M<KRi8  Lacos  (Mo/ptoc  or  Mo/ptdoc  ^ifivti : 
now  Birkei-fl-Kcroiin),  a  great  lake  on  the  west- 
ern sido  of  the  Nile,  in  Middle  Egypt,  used  for 
the  reception  and  aobaeqaent  diatribntioo  of  a 
part  of  the  overflow  of  the  Nile.  It  was  believ- 
ed by  the  ancients  to  have  been  dug  by  King 
Moeris ;  bnt  it  is  really  n  natural,  and  not  aa 
artificial  lake. 

Macao  (Moi/mI*)  or  Mrso  (Mupw),  a  poetess 
of  Bynntinm,  wife  of  Andromaehoa,  aurnamed 
Philologus,  and  mother  of  the  grammarian  and 
tragic  poet  Homerua,  lived  about  B.C.  300. 
She  wrote  epic,  elegine,aad  lyric  poems. 

MfERocLEs  (MoipoxX^c),  an  Athenian  orator, 
a  native  of  Saiamis,  waa  a  contemporary  of  De- 
mosthenes, and,  like  bin,  an  opponent  of  Philip 
and  Alexander. 

McEsiA.  called  by  the  Greeks  MvsIa  {Mvrla, 
also  U.  V  iv  B<p6«f,  to  dlatingaiah  it  from  My- 

sia  in  Asia),  a  country  of  Europe,  was  b<)nn(!(<d 
on  the  south  by  Mount  Ha  taus,  winch  separated 
it  fiom  Thraoa,  and  by  Mount  Orbelus  and  Soor- 
dus,  which  separated  it  from  Macedonia,  on  the 
west  by  ..Mount  Scordus  and  the  rivers  Drinus 
and  Sav'us,  which  separated  it  from  Illyricum 
and  Pannonia,  on  the  north  by  the  Danube, 
which  separated  it  from  Dacia.  and  on  the  east 
by  the  Pontus  Kuxinus,  thus  corresponding  to 
the  present  Scrrta  and  Bulgaria.  This  country 
was  subdued  in  the  reign  of  Augustun,  but  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  formally  con.stitutfd  a 
Roman  province  till  the  comuieneeinent  of  the 
reign  of  Tiberias.  It  was  onuiually  only  one 
province,  but  was  afterward  formed  into  two 
provinces  (probably  after  the  con<)uest  of  Dacia 
by  Tri^ao),  called  Mittia  Superior  and  JfotM 
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h^eriort  the  former  boinff  the  western,  md  ths 
latter  the  eastern  half  of  the  ooontiy,  and  aapa- 
rated  flrnn  eaeh  other  by  the  Rirer  Oeht  iii  or 

Ciabrus,  a  tributary  of  the  Danube  When  An* 
relian  sorrendered  Dacia  to  the  barbariaMi  aad 
lenHived  the  mhabitanta  of  that  prorinee  to  the 
aontliof  the  Danube,  the  middle  part  of  Mo^sia 
was  eaUcd  Dacia  Aurdiani ;  and  this  new  prov- 
ince was  divided  into  Dneim  Ripenw,  the  dittriet 
along  the  Danube,  and  Dacia  Interior,  the  district 
south  of  the  latter  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  Ma- 
cedonia. In  the  reign  ofValens,  some  of  the 
Goths  crossed  the  Danube  and  settled  in  Moesia. 
These  Goths  are  sometimes  called  iMoeso-Goths, 
and  it  was  for  their  use  that  Ulphilas  translated 
the  Scriptures  into  Gothic  about  tho  middle  of 
the  fourth  century.  The  original  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  called  M(£si  by  the  llomans,  and 
Mvsi  (Uvaoi)  by  the  Greeks,  were  a  Thracian 
race,  and  were  divided  into  several  tribeSf  auch 
as  the  Tribalm,  Peuciki,  <kc.  * 

MoooNTiAcuM,  MoGONTiACDir,  or  KaooiitiX' 
cvM  (now  }faif!z  or  Mayenee),  a  town  on  the 
IcH  bank  of  the  Rliine,  opposite  the  mouth  of 
the  River  Moenus  (now  Main),  was  aitaated  in 
the  territory  of  the  Vangiones.  and  was  subse- 
quently the  capital  of  the  province  of  Germania 
Prima.   It  was  a  Roman  municipiom,  and  was 
founded,  or  at  least  enlarged  and  fortified,  by 
Drusus.   It  was  alwaja  occupied  by  a  strong 
Roman  garrison,  and  eontinued  to  tiie  downfhU 
of  the  empire  to  ho  one  of  the  ^ef  Roman  for- 
tresses on  the  Hhme. 
MoLiStra.    VH.  Mouewts. 
MoLioxEs  or  Moi.irisTn.K  iybDJnvr^,  Mn?.iove, 
UoXiovidat),  that  is,  Eurytoa  and  Cteatus,  so 
called  after  their  mother  Molione.  They  are 
also  called  Acton'da  or  Aetorione  ^AKToptuve), 
after  their  reputed  father  Actor,  the  husband  i 
of  Molione,  though  they  were  generally  regard- , 
c(I  as  the  sons  of  Neptune  (Poseidon).    Ac- 1 
cording  to  a  late  tradition,  they  were  bom  out : 
of  an  egg ;  and  it  is  further  stated  that  their  | 
bodies  grew  together,  so  that  they  had  only  one 
body,  but  two  heads,  four  arms,  and  four  legs,  j 
Homer  mentions  none  of  these  extraordinary  j 
circumstances  ;  and,  according  to  him,  the  Mo- 
liones,  when  yet  boys,  took  part  in  an  expedi- 
tion of  the  Epeans  against  Nelcus  and  the  Pyli-  | 
ana.   They  are  represented  as  nephews  of  Au- 
geas,  king  of  the  Epeans     When  Hercules  | 
marclied  against  Augeas,  itic  latter  intrusted 
the  conduct  of  the  war  to  the  Moliones  ;  but, 
as  Hercules  was  taken  ill,  he  concluded  peace 
with  Augeas,  whereupon  his  army  was  attacked 
and  defeated  hy  the  Molionidae.   In  order  to 
take  vengeanee,  he  afterward  slew  them  near 
Cleone,  on  the  frontiers  of  Argolis,  when  they 
had  been  aent  from  Elis  to  sacrifice  at  the  l.sth- 
mian  games  on  behalf  of  the  town.    The  Mo- 
liones arc  mentioned  as  conquerors  of  Nestor 
in  the  chariot  race,  and  aa  having  taken  imrt  in 
the  C.ilydoriian  hunt.    Cteatus  was  the  father 
of  Ainphmiachus  by  Theronice,  and  Eurytos  of 
Tbalpina  by  Theraphone.  Their  eons.  Amphim- 
tchtis  and  Tha1piti«.  Ird  the  Epeans  to  Troy. 

MoLo,  surname  of  ApoUonius,  the  rhetorician 
of  Rhodes.    Fttf.  AroLtomos,  No.  9. 

Motor  HATH.      Vtd.  McMTHA 

[MoLois  {MoX6tii)t  a  little  river  in  Boeotia, 
near  Plates  on  the  banka  of  whiob  atood  a 

an 


MONA. 

temple  or  the  Eleasinian  Ceres,  alUidrd  It  h 
the  description  of  the  battle  of  Platcc.j 
[MotMwnva  (MUtpxot),  the  mythical  fousl. 

er  of  Molorchia,  near  Nemea,  entertained  Her- 
coles  when  he  went  against  the  Nemean  iion.] 
MoLOsst  (MeloovsO.  a  people  in  Epirus,  wbo 
inhabited  a  narrow  slip  of  eountry,  called  after 
them  MoLOSBU  {hLojiooala)  or  Molossis,  which 
extended  from  the  Aoos,  along  the  west^m 
bank  of  the  Arachthus,  as  far  as  the  Ambracta 
Qulf.  The  Molossi  were  a  Greek  people,  who 
claimed  descent  from  MoloBsns,  the  son  of  ^ 
rhus  (Neoptolemus)  and  Andromache,  and  ire 
said  to  have  emigrated  from  Thessaly  into 
Epirus,  under  the  guidance  of  Pyrrbus  hnnself 
In  their  new  abodes  they  intermingled  with  tte 
original  inhabitants  of  the  land  and  with  the 
neighboring  lUyrian  tribes,  in  conseqaence  of 
which  they  were  regarded  by  the  other  Greeks 
as  half  barbarians.  They  were,  however,  hj 
far  the  most  powerful  people  in  Epirus,  and 
their  kings  gradually  estODded  tbeir  dofninion 
over  the  whole  of  the  country.  The  first  of 
their  kings,  who  took  the  title  of  King  of  Epi- 
rus, was  Alexander,  who  perished  in  ItaljrB.C. 
326  !'((/  Epircs.  The  ancient  capital  of  the 
Molossi  was  Passaroiv,  but  Anbbacia  aftenrard 
became  their  chief  town,  and  the  rwideoce  of 
their  kings.  The  Molossian  hounds  were cele* 
bratetl  in  antiquity,  and  were  much  prised  far 
hunting. 

[MoLosscs  (MoJ.offffor),  son  offjvltnnt, 
Andromache.    ) .  /  Molobsi.J 
[MotrAmA  (Me%«radCe).  an  AmatOB,  dsv Aa* 

tiope,  agother  Amazon,  who  had  married  111* 
sens,  and  was  herself  slain  by  Theseus.] 
[MoLcs  (MoXor),  son  of  I>eacalion,aDdMM 

of  Merioncs  (Horn  )  accord  in?  to  a  Cretan 
legend,  son  of  Minos,  and  brother  of  Deuca- 
lion.] 

MoLYCRtUM  {Mo7.VKfiflWt  SlSO  Ho'/.vupua,  N»> 

Xwtpta :  MiokvMfHOf,  Mo^v«pKvr,  Mohftpauf),  t 
town  hi  the  moot  aootheriy  part  of  iEtolii,  it 

the  entrance  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  gare  the 
name  of  Rhium  Molycrium  {'Piov  UoXitpw)  to 
the  neighboring  promontory  of  Antirrtiiom.  ft 
was  founded  by  the  Corinthians,  but  was  aAer 
ward  taken  possession  of  by  the  yEtolians. 

MoMRMPHis  (Mu^f/idcc:  novr  Patumf-Khel,  01 
Manouf-el  SeJfli,  i.  e.,  Lmeer  Mempkit),  the  cap- 
ital of  the  Nomos  Monicmphitcs  in  I..o»er 
Egypt,  stood  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Lake 
Mareotis. 

MoMt's  (Mrjuof),  the  god  of  mockery  and  ccB- 
sure,  is  not  mentioned  by  Homer,  but  is  called 
in  Heaiod  the  son  of  Night.  Thus  he  is  said  to 
have  epppiired  in  the  man  formed  by  Vulwin 
(HephKstus),  that  a  little  door  bad  not  been  leA 
in  his  breast,  so  as  to  enable  one  to  Mt  iilt 
his  seeret  thoughts 

MoNA  {novi  Anglesey),  an  island  off  the  coast 
of  the  Ordovioes  in  Britain,  was  one  of  ibe 
chief  seats  of  the  Druids  It  was  invadrd  by 
Suetonius  Paulinus  A.D.  61,  and  was  conquer- 
ed by  Agrieola,  TO.  Cesar  {B.  9.,  v.,  IS)  e^ 
roneously  describes  this  island  as  half  «av  be- 
tween Britannia  and  Hibernia.  Heoce  a  baa 
been  anpposed  by  some  eritiea  that  the  Mmi 

of  Capsar  is  the  Isle  of  Ma>j  ;  hnl  it  is  mors 
probable  that  he  received  a  false  report  respect* 
ing  the  real  pooitioa  of  Mooa,  cspeciiJIy  timt 


MOM.«S£S. 

all  other  ancient  writers  give  the  name  of  Mona 
to  ibe  UU  of  AttgUsejf,  and  ibe  name  of  ibe 
htter  islaad  is  likely  to  bive  been  nentaoned 
to  CiTsar  on  account  of  its  odsbriij  in  OODOeO- 
tioa  with  the  Druids. 

MoiTAttt.  1.  A  BBrtbiao  general,  mentioned 
by  Horace  (Carm.,  iii.,  6,  9),  ia  probably  the 
same  aa  Surenaa,  the  geneni  of  Orodea,  wbo 
defeated  Craasus.— 3.  A  Pirtbian  noble,  wbo 
tioscrted  to  Antony  and  urged  him  to  invade 
Paribia,  but  soon  aAerwanl  returned  to  the 
Pnitbian  king  Pbnates.— S.  A  general  of  tbe 
Parthian  king,  Vologesee  I.,  in  tbe  reign  of 
hero. 

MonapIa  or  MoNABiivA  (now  Isle  of  Man),  an 
island  between  Britannia  and  Hibernia. 

MoNDA  or  MuNDA  (now  Mondcgo),  a  river  on 
ibe  western  coast  of  .Spam,  wliich  flows  into 
tbe  ocean  between  tbe  Tagus  and  Durius. 

MowiTA,  a  surname  of  Juno  amons:  the  Ro- 
mans, by  which  she  was  characterized  as  the 
protectress  of  money.  Under  this  name  she 
bad  a  temple  on  the  Capitoline,  in  which  there 
was  at  the  same  iimo  tbe  mint,  just  as  the  pub- 
lie  treasury  was  In  tbe  temple  of  Saturn.  The 
temple  had  been  vowed  by  the  dictator  L.  Furius 
in  a  battle  against  the  Aurunci,  and  was  erect- 
ed on  tbe  spot  where  tbe  bouse  of  M.  Manlius 
Capitolinus  had  stood.  Moneta  signifu  s  the 
miut ;  but  some  writers  found  such  a  meaning 
tooptain.  Thus  LiviusAndroniensneed  Moneta 
is  a  translation  o(  Mnrmoxynr  {^Ai  Tjunavvr,),  and 
tiltts  wade  her  the  mother  uf  the  Muses  or  Ca- 
mene.  Cioero  relates  tbat,  during  an  earth- 
quake, a  voice  was  hcnrd  issuinfr'froin  the  tem- 
ple of  Juno  on  tbe  Capitol,  and  admonisbmg 
(awHou)  Uiat  a  pregnant  sow  abonld  be  enerP 
ficoi!.  A  somewhat  more  pn/ij.ible  reason  for 
the  name  is  given  by  Suidas,  though  he  assigns 
it  to  too  late  a  time.  In  the  war  with  Pyrrhus 
and  the  Tarcntines,  he  says,  il.u  llomans,  being 
io  want  of  money,  prayeid  to  Juno,  and  were 
told  by  the  goddeaa  that  money  woold  not  be 
wanting  to  them  so  long  as  they  would  fight 
with  the  arma  of  justice.  As  the  Romans  by 
experience  foond  tbe  truth  of  tbe  words  of  Juno, 
they  called  her  Juno  Moneta.  Her  feiliTal  was 
eelcbrated  on  the  first  of  June. 

MomIma  (Mov(>i7),  a  Greek  woman,  either  of 
Stratonicea,  in  Ionia,  or  of  Miletus,  was  the 
wife  of  Mitbradates,  but  was  put  to  death  by 
order  of  this  monarch  when  ho  fled  into  Armo- 
■in,  B.C.  72. 

MOXOJCI    PoRTUS,    also    HsRCtlLIS  MONCECI 

PosTus  (now  Monaco),  a  port-town  on  the  coast 
of  Ligaria.  between  Nicaea  and  Albinm  lateme- 
lium,  founded  by  the  Massilians,  was  situated 
on  a  promontory  (hence  tbe  arx  MonaCi  of  Virg., 
JEn  ,  vi.,  801>,  and  poasessed  a  temple  of  Her- 
2ulea  Moncccus,  from  whom  the  place  df rived 
its  name.  The  harbor,  though  small  and  e.\- 
to  the  aontbeastem  wind,  was  of  import- 
as  it  wan  the  only  one  nn  this  pan  oif  the 
of  laguna. 

Monrinus,  OvbtIos,  was  exiled  by  Nero  A.  D. 

67,  but  was  soon  afterward  recalled  ;tt  his  fa> 
tber's  petition.  On  tbe  accession  of  V  espasian, 
he  ▼ehemently  nttadied  in  the  aenate  the  noto- 
rious delator  Aquilitis  Regulus.  If  the  same 
peraon  with  tbe  Curtius  Muntanus  satirized  by 
JBMaal  (IT.,  107,  131 ;  zL,  34),  Monta»M  in 
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later  life  sullied  the  fair  reputation  he  enjoved 
in  youth  ;  for  Juvenal  describes  him  as  a  coipu^ 
lent  epicure,  a  parasite  of  Domitian,  and  a  hack- 
neyed declaimer. 

[MoNTANus,  Julius,  a  versihcr  of  some  re- 
pute in  the  reign  of  Tiberios,  and  one  of  the 
emperor's  private  friends  ] 

MoNTANcs,  VoLTiicMus,ao  oratoraud  declainn* 
er  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  Prom  his  propen* 
siiy  to  refine  upon  thought  and  diction,  he  waa 
named  the  Ovid"  of  the  rhetorical  schools. 
He  was  convicted  on  a  charge  of  majestas,  and 
died  an  exile  in  the  Balearic  islands,  A  D.  23. 

MopsiA  or  Mopsopu,  an  ancient  name  of  Pam- 
phylia,  derived  from  Mopsus,  the  mythical  lead- 
er of  certain  Greeks  wbo  were  supposed  to  have 
settled  in  Pamphylia,  as  also  in  Cdiciu  and 
Syria,  aAcr  the  Trojun  war,  and  whose  name 
appears  more  than  once  in  the  geogr^hieal 
names  in  Cilicia.  (  Vid.  e.  g.  MoraocBBHB,  Mop- 

St'ESTlA.)  • 

MopsiuM  (Mo^tov  :  M(Ji!/jof),  a  town  of  Thes- 
saly  in  Pelasgiotis,  situated  on  a  hill  of  tbO 
same  name,  between  Ten»pe  and  Larusa. 

MoPsucRKNB  (Mo^ov  upTivT]  or  Kpt/vai,  i.e.,  the 
Spring  of  Mopsus),  a  city  of  Cdicia  Campcstris, 
on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Taurus,  and  twel?e 
Roman  miles  ftom  Tarsus,  was  the  place  where 
the  Emperor  Constantius  died,  A.D,  364. 

MopsuESTiA  (Mo^ov  iauoj  hLo^ovearia,  i.  e., 
ihe  Hearth  of  Mopsut^  also  U6fcv  iroAif  and 
Mot/'oc :  MuL  fdrvf."  Mamistra,  in  the  Middle 
Ages :  now  Mestu)^  an  important  city  of  Cihcia 
Campestris,  on  both  banw  of  the  River  Py^ 
amus,  twelve  Roman  miles  from  its  mouth,  or 
tbe  road  (torn  Tarsus  to  Issus,  in  the  beautifn* 
^n  eaUed  *AX$[av  wtdtov,  was  a  chita*  H- 
Mrs  under  the  Romans.  The  two  parts  of  th* 
city  were  coonecied  by  a  handsome  bridge  buib 
by  Gonetaotiua  over  the  Pyramua.  In  eodeeif 
astical  history,  it  is  notable  as  Ihe  birtli>plaoc 
of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia. 

Mopsvi  (Mo^oc).  1.  Son  of  Ampyx  or  Am- 
pycus  by  the  nymph  Chloris.  Being  a  seer,  be 
was  also  called  a  son  of  Apollo  by  Himantis. 
He  was  one  of  tbe  Lapitbtt  of  GBcfaafia  or  Ti- 
tKron  (Thessaly),  and  took  part  in  the  combat 
at  the  wedding  of  Pirithoos.  He  was  one  of 
tbe  Calydonian  hunters,  and  also  one  of  the 
Argonauts,  and  was  a  famous  prophet  among 
tbe  Argonauts.  He  died  in  Libya  of  the  bite 
of  a  anake,  and  was  buried  there  by  the  Argo- 
nauts. He  was  afterward  worshipped  as  an 
oracular  hero. — 2.  Son  of  Apollo  and  Manto,  the 
daughter  of  Tiresias,  and  also  a  celebrated  seer. 
He  contended  in  prophecy  with  Calcbas  at  Col- 
ophon, and  showed  himself  superior  to  the  Int- 
ter  in  prophetic  power.  Vul  Calciias.  lie 
was  bebeved  to  have  founded  Mallos  in  Cilicia, 
in  conjunction  with  the  seer  Anjphilochus.  A 
dispute  arose  between  the  two  seers  respecting 
the  possession  of  tbe  town,  and  both  fell  in 
combat  by  each  other's  hand.  Mopsus  had  an 
oracle  at  Mallos,  whicli  existed  as  late  as  the 
time  of  Strabo. 

MoROANTlt'M,  MORGANTINA.MORUANTI  A,  MoK 

(IBNTIA  {MopyuvTiov,  idopyavTivii  *  MopyatfTivoff 
Murgentinos),  a  town  in  Sicily  founded  by  the 
Morgctea,  after  they  had  been  driven  out  of 
Ital^  by  the  CLnotrians.  According  to  Livy 
(zxir.,  37),  this  oily  was  attoalAd  on  the  eaa^ 
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ern  cotstt  probably  at  the  mouth  of  the  Symw-  i 
thus;  ba^  aocordiog  to  other  writers,  it  was 
aitaaied  in  tba  intanor  of  the  island,  southeast 
of  Agyrium,  and  near  the  Symsethus.  The 
neiffhbonng  country  produced  good  wine. 

Mototras  {U6pyifTt(\  an  aneient  people  in 
the  south  of  Italy  According  to  Strabo  they 
dwelt  in  the  neighborhood  of  Khegiuoi,  but,  be- 
io;  driven  out  of  Italy  by  the  CBnotriana,  orooa- 
ed  ovrr  to  Sicily,  and  there  founded  the  town 
of  Morgantmm.  According  to  Dionysius  of 
Haliearnaaana,  Morgea  waa  the  auooeaaor  of 
the  CEnotrian  king  [talus,  and  hospitably  re- 
ceived Siculus,  who  bad  been  driven  out  of  Lati- 
wn  by  the  Alrarigines,  in  oonaeqaenee  of  whieb 
tiie  earlier  CEnotrians  were  called  Italictes,  Mor- 
ftttt,  and  Siculi.  According  to  this  account, 
tlie  Morgetes  ought  to  be  r^rdad  aa  a  branch 
of  the  Qflnotrians. 

Momu  or  Mobua  {Uupiov  6pos)t  a  momitain 
of  Judaea,  within  tha  eity  of  Jemaalaiii,  on  the 
summit  of  which  the  tampla  waa  bailt.  Vid. 

JaXOSALEM. 

[MOBICAMBB  iEsTOABIUM  (UoptKdftSri  elfxvoif), 
now  Moreeambe  Bay),  an  estuaiy  OT  bay  on  the 

Western  coast  of  Britannia.] 

MoRiMRXE  {Wopi/iev^),  the  northwestern  dis- 
trict of  Cappadocia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Halys, 
assigned  under  the  Romans  to  Galatia.  Its 
meadows  were  entirely  devoted  to  the  feeding 
of  cattle. 

MdRiNi,  a  people  in  Gallia  Bclgica,  west  of 
the  Nervi:  and  Menapii.  and  the  most  northerly 
people  in  all  Gaul,  whence  Virgil  calls  them 
extremi  hominum  (^Bn.,  viii.,  727).  They  dwelt 
on  the  coast,  opposite  Britain,  and  at  the  nar- 
rowest part  of  the  4diannel  between  Gaul  and 
Britain,  which  is  hence  sometimes  called  Fre- 
turn  Monnorum  or  Morinum.  They  were  a  brave 
and  warlike  people.  Their  country  was  cov- 
ered with  woods  and  marshea.  I^eir  princi- 
pal town  waa  Gesobiacum. 

[MoarrAMiva,  brother  of  CaTarinna,  king  of 
the  Senones  at  the  arrival  of  Ceesar  in  Gaul.] 

MoBios  (Mup(of),  a  small  river  in  Bceotia,  a 
aoothem  trflHilnry  of  the  Gephiraa,  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Thurion,  near  ChRronea. 

MoRMo  {Mopflu,  also  Mo/ytoAvx^,  MfluiioAvx- 
•Zov),  a  female  spectre,  witti  whieb  the  Greeka 
Qsed  to  frighten  children. 

MoRPHBus  (Itopfevf),  the  aon  of  Sleep,  and 
the  god  of  dreama.  The  name  aignffiea  the 
fashioner  or  moulder,  because  he  shaped  or 
formed  the  dreams  which  appeared  to  the 
aleeper. 

Mobs,  called  Thanatos  (Ouiarof)  by  the 
Greeks,  the  god  of  death.  In  the  Homeric  po- 
ems Death  does  not  appear  as  a  distinct  divin- 
ity,  though  he  is  described  as  the  brother  of 
Sleep,  together  with  whom  he  carries  the  body 
of  Sarpedon  from  the  field  of  battle  to  the  coun- 
try of  the  Lycians.  In  Hesiod  he  is  a  aon  of 
Night  and  a  hrottier  of  Ker  and  Sleep,  and 
Death  and  Sleep  reside  in  the  lower  world.  In 
the  Alcestia  of  Euripidea,  where  Death  comes 
upon  the  stage,  he  appears  as  an  austere  priest 
of  Hades  m  a  dark  robe  and  with  the  sacrificial 
avoid,  with  which  he  cuts  off  a  look  of  a  dying 
person,  and  devotes  it  to  the  lower  world.  On 
the  whole,  later  poets  describe  Death  as  a  sad 
or  terrillo  being  (Bofat,  Carm..  L,  4,  It ;  Sti., 


1  ii.,  1,  57) ;  hut  the  best  artists  of  the  OrrfVs, 
avoiding  any  thing  that  might  be  displesstog, 
abandoned  the  ideia  suggested  to  them  bf  He 
poets,  and  represented  Death  under  a  more 
pleasing  aspect.  On  the  chest  of  CypMiiu, 
Night  waa  represented  with  two  boj«,aneUMk 
and  the  other  white ;  and  at  Sparta  tlmaWMi 
statues  of  both  Death  and  Sleep.  Balh  voi 
usnally  repreaented  aa  alomberingyoa^  otm 
genii  with  torches  turned  upside  down  Th^re 
are  traces  of  sacrifices  having  been  aSavi 
to  Death,  bet  no  templea  are  mentioaed  nqr 
where. 

£MoB8iMU8  (M6/}ff</<of ),  son  of  Philocle«,  and 
brother  of  Melanthioa,  a  tragic  poet,  wha  is 
well  as  his  brother,  was  made  the  object  of  the 
bitterest  attacks  of  Aristophanes,  od  account 
,  of  both  hia  doll  and  lifeleea  poetry  and  bis  de- 
based character.] 

MoBYCHus  {M6pvx(K)t  a  tragic  poet,  a  coo- 
temporary  of  Aristophanes,  noted  especiaUjfar 
his  gluttony  and  effeminacy. 

[MoBTs  (Mopvf ),  son  of  Hippotion,  a  Phnrgi. 
an,  slain  by  Meriones  at  the  siege  of  Troj  ] 

MosA  (now  Maas  or  Meuse),%  river  in  GaBil 
Belgica,  rises  in  Mount  Vogesus,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Lingones,  flows  first  northeast  aai 
then  northwest,  and  falls  into  thaTaUNiar 
western  branch  of  the  Rhine. 

MoscHA  (MfitT^a  :  now  Muscat),  an  iroportaat 
sea-port  on  the  northeastern  coast  of  AaMl 
Felix,  northwest  of  Syaprus,  tlie  easternmost 
promontory  of  the  peninsula  (now  Rat  ti-h«i); 
a  chief  empofhun  Ibr  the  trade  betwaea  Iiiii 
and  Arabia. 

Mosciii  {}A6ffxoi),  a  people  of  Asia,  whose  tw- 
ritory  (9  Mwrxut^,  Moaehomm  Tractus)  fonnei 
originally  the  southern  part  of  Colchis,  but,  at 
the  time  of  Augustus,  was  divided  between  Col- 
chis, Iberia,  and  Armenia. 

MoscHici  M0WTE8  or  -IccB  Monb  (rd  M^it^i- 
«a  :  now  Metjidi)t  a  range  of  moofitaios  ex- 
teadbg  aoiith  and  aonthweat  from  ika  aniR 
chain  of  the  Caucasus  to  that  of  the  .Vnti  Taii- 
rus,  and  forming  the  bonndaiy  betweea  Cokba 
and  Iberia:  naoMd  after  itm  Mosoat,  wfcoda* 
among  them.  Though  lofty,  tliey  were  well 
wooded  to  the  summit,  and  their  k)wer  slopes 
were  planted  with  vinea. 

MoscHioN  (Moaxii-iv),  a  Greek  physician,  the 
author  of  a  short  Greek  treatise  •'On  feoak 
Diseases,*'  is  supposed  to  havelfved  io  tlie  be- 
ginning of  the  second  century  after  Christ.  HM 
work  is  edited  by  Dewez,  Vicnn.,  1793. 

M0BCHU8  (fAonxof),  of  Syracuse,  a  gramaM* 
rian  and  bucolic  poet,  lived  about  B  C  C50 
Suidas  sa^s  that  he  was  acquainted  with  Ans- 
tarchus.  According  to  this  statement,  his  Mb 
ought  to  be  plaoed  later;  but  he  calls  himself  a 
pupil  of  Bion  in  the  idyl  in  which  be  bewBik 
the  death  of  the  latter.  Vid.  Bios.  TbifSti* 
four  of  his  idyls  extant  He  writes  with  ele- 
franee  and  liveliness;  but  he  is  inferior  to  Bioe, 
and  comes  still  further  behind  Theocritos.  Hit 
atyla  labors  under  an  excess  of  pohsh  and  or- 
nament. For  editions,  vid.  BioH,  (aad  adit,l7 
Hermann,  Leipzig,  1849.] 

MosBLLA  (now  Mottl  or  IMIr),  a  river  ia 
Gallia  Belgica,  rises  in  Mount  Vogesus,  flows 
northeast  through  the  territories  of  the  Trerin, 
md  Ana  into  tte  Rhino  at  OMdM«(i^ 
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Cohlen:)  This  river  forms  the  tol^eet  of  ■  de- 
•cnpuve  poem  by  Ausoniaa.  •* 

MosTKxi  {MooTJivol,  MSortva,  Metwn^,  Mv<r> 
fi^),  .1  city  nf  Lydia,  ia  the  Ilyrcaniaii  plain, 
■ootbeast  of  Tbyatirat  was  one  of  the  cities  of 
Atit  Minor  destiofed  by  the  great  avUiquake 
cf  A.D.  17.   Its  eoiM  are  natnerons. 

MMTcai.ua.    VU.  Lbxnos. 

MoanvcBor  (Maotfpouroi,  MoaavvMKot),  or  Mo- 
trm  or  Mossyni  (Mu^n  vo/,  Mocavvoi),  a  people 
00  the  Doitbem  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  in  Pontus, 
•Wt  «f  the  Chalybes  and  the  city  of  Cerasus, 
cdabnted  for  their  warlike  spirit  and  savage 
customs,  which  are  described  by  Xenophon 
(Andb ,  ir.,  4;  v.,  4).  Their  name  was  derived 
from  the  conical  wooden  boniM  in  which  they 
dwelt.  Their  government  was  very  curiotis  : 
a  lung  chosen  by  them  was  strictly  guarded  ui 
aiMHwe  higher  than  the  nrt»  and  maintained  at 
the  public  cost ;  but  as  soon  as  he  displeased 
tbo  couimons,  they  literally  stopped  the  sup- 
plies, and  starved  him  to  deoth. 

MOTHUNK       Vid.  MeTRONB. 

MoTvcA  {MoTovKa :  Mutyccnsis :  now  Modi- 
mV  ft^lowa  in  the  south  of  Sicily,  WMt  of  the 
promontory  Pachymis  and  near  the  sources  of 
the  River  Motychanus  (now  Fiume  dt  Hagusa). 
Siaee  both  Gieero  and  Pliny  call  the  inhabit- 
ants  Matycenses,  it  is  probable  that  Mutyca  is 
the  more  correct  form  of  the  name.  This  town 
■MHt  not  be  ooofiMmded  with*  the  more  oete- 
bralcd  Motya. 

MoTVA  (Morv^ :  Morvatof ),  an  ancient  town 
B  the  aorthwett  of  Sfofly,  sittiated  on  a  omall 
island  (now  hola  di  Mezzo)  only  six  stadia  from 
Ibe  coast,  with  which  it  was  connected  by  a 
■Die.  ftwaefonndedbythePhonieiananithe 
territory  of  the  Elymi.  It  possessed  a  pnod 
barbor,  and  was  in  early  times  one  of  the  most 
fkmriahinf  dtiei  of  SieOy.  It  afterward  peeaed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  was  taken 
from  them  by  Dionyatoa  of  Syracuse,  and  was 
inally  captured  by  the  Carthaginian  general 
Bimiloo,  who  transplanted  all  its  inhabitants  to 
town  of  Lilybasum,  which  he  had  founded 
ia  its  neighborhood  B.C.,  497.  From  this  time 
it  diaappears  from  history. 

MoTTOHiNCS.     Vid.  MoTCCA. 

MdciA,  daogfater  of  Q.  Mucins  Scaevola,  the 
augur,  consul  B.C.  95,  was  married  to  Cn.  Pom- 
pey,  by  whom  she  had  two  sons,  Cneius  and 
Sextus,  and  a  daughter,  Pompeia.  She  was  di- 
vorced by  Pomp^  in  63.  She  next  married  M. 
fmilios  Scaums,  a  step-son  of  thn  dictator 
Sulla.  In  39  Mucia  went  to  Sicily  to  mediate 
between  her  son  Sextos  Pompey  and  Augnatus. 
She  was  living  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Ac- 
tium,  31.  Augustus  treated  her  with  great  rc- 
apecL 

Mtjciiwos.  I.  P.  LiciirTcs  Crassus  Divks 
Mlcumos,  was  the  son  of  P.  Mucius  ScKvola, 
and  was  adopted  by  P.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives. 
He  was  consul  B  C.  131,  and  carried  on  the  war 
against  Aristonicus  in  Asia,  but  was  defeated 
Igr  the  latter.  He  aneoeeded  Scipio  Nasica  as 
pontifex  maximus.  He  was  distinguished  both 
as  aa  orator  and  a  lawyer. — 2.  LiciMios  Mucu- 
m$,  three  timea  eooaal,  in  A.D.  5S,  70,  and  75. 
OnNero'a  death  in  68,  Mucianus  had  the  com- 
■md  of  the  province  of  Syria,  and  he  rendered 
iflflioBf  lid  to  Vetpaiiui  wImo  the  latter  m- 


solved  to  seize  the  imperial  throne  As  soon 
as  Vespasian  was  proclaimed  emperor,  Mucia- 
nna  set  out  for  Europe  to  oppose  Vitellius ;  but 

the  Vitellians  were  entirely  defeated  by  Anto- 
niua  Primus  {vid.  Primus),  before  Mucianus  cn^ 
tered  Italy.  Antonios,  however,  had  to  sur« 
render  all  pourr  into  the  hands  of  Mucianus, 
upon  the  arrival  of  the  latter  at  liome.  Mucia- 
nus was  an  orator  and  a  historian.  His  pow 
ers  of  oratory  are  greatly  praised  by  Tacitoa. 
He  made  a  collection  of  the  specchf  .s  of  the  re- 
publican period,  which  he  published  in  eleven 
books  of  Acta  and  three  of  Epistohc.  The  snlv 
ject  of  his  lustor>'  is  not  mentioned,  but  it  ap« 
pears  to  have  treated  chiefly  of  the  East. 

Mucius  Sc.f.v,M.\.    Vul.  Sc^vobA. 

MuoiLLA  (MugiUanua),  a  town  in  Latium,  near 
Corioli,  from  which  a  family  of  the  Papirii  prob- 
ably derived  their  name  Mugillanos. 

MuucIbbr,  a  surname  of  Vulcan,  which  seems 
to  have  been  given  to  him  as  an  euphemism,  that 
be  might  not  consume  the  habitations  and  prop- 
erty of  men,  but  might  kindly  aid  them  in  their 
pursuits.  It  occurs  frequently  in  the  Latin 
poets. 

[McLius  {}Aovlior).  1 .  Son-in-law  of  Augeaa, 
and  husband  of  Agamede,  slain  by  Nestor.— 41. 
Name  of  two  noble  Trojans,  of  wtom  one  wae 
slain  by  Patroclus,  the  other  by  Achilles. — 3. 
Herald  and  attendant  of  the  suitor  Amphino- 
mus  of  Dnliehinm.] 

Mn.ucHA,  Malta,  or  MoLoritATri  (M<SAo;^;oO; 
now  Wad  el  Mulioia,  or  MohaUntf  or  Sourb-(m' 
Btrt^  Ae  largest  river  of  Manrstania,  riaii^  in 
the  Atlas,  and  flowing  north  by  east  into  the 
Gulf  of  MeliUah,  has  been  sucoessively  the 
boundary  between  the  Manri  and  the  Maean- 
sylii,  Mauretania  and  Numidia,  MauretaniaTin- 
gitana  and  Mauretania  Ccsariensia,  Morocco 
and  Algier.  Oompara  VUmnrAwu. 

MuMxios.  I.  L.,  tribuno  of  the  plebs  B.C. 
187,  and  prstor  177. — 2.  L.,  surnamed  Achai- 
ovs,  oon  of  the  latt,  was  pvwtor  164,  when 'be 
carried  on  the  war  successfully  in  further  Spain 
against  the  Lusitanians.  He  was  consul  in  146, 
when  he  won  for  tdmaelf  the  surname  of  Aeha* 
icus  by  the  conquest  of  Greece  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Roman  province  of  Achaia. 
After  defeating  the  army  of  the  Achaean  league 
at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  he  entered  Corinth 
without  opposition.  The  city  was  burned,  razed 
and  abandoned  to  pillage ;  the  native  Corinth- 
ians were  sold  Ihr  akiYea,  and  the  rarest  speci- 
mens of  Grecian  art  were  given  up  to  thfl 
rapacity  of  an  ignorant  conqueror.  Polybius 
the  historian  saw  Roman  soldiers  playing  at 
dranphts  upon  the  far-famed  picture  of  Bacchu;* 
(Dionysus)  by  Aristides;  and  Muininius  him 
self  was  so  unconscious  of  the  roal  value  of 
his  prize,  that  ho  sold  the  rarer  works  of  paint 
ing,  sculpture,  and  carving  to  the  King  of  Per- 
gamus,  and  exacted  aecurities  from  the  ma^tera 
of  vessels  who  conveyed  the  remainder  to  Italy 
to  replace  by  equivalents  any  picture  or  statue 
lost  or  injured  in  the  passage.  He  remained  in 
Greece  tluring  the  greater  part  of  145  with  the 
title  of  proconsul.  He  arranged  the  Hscai  and 
municipal  constitution  of  the  newly4UMinired 
province,  and  won  the  confidence  and  esteem 
of  the  provincials  by  his  integrity,  justice,  and 
eqiianimity.  He  tnimi|4ied  in  146.  He  wae 
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censor  in  143  with  Scipio  Africanus  the  yoon- 
gcr.  The  political  opinions  of  Mummius  in- 
clined to  the  popalar  side. — 3.  Sr.,  brother  of 
the  preceding,  and  his  legatus  at  Corinth  in 
14C-145,  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  younger 
Scipio  Africanus.  In  political  opinions  Spurius 
was  opposed  to  his  brother  Lucius,  and  was  a 
high  aristocrat.  He  composed  ethical  and  satir- 
ic^ tifitaliM,  which  were  extant  in  Cicero's  age, 
«nd  were  probably  in  the  style  which  Horace 
afterward  cultivated  so  successfully. 

MoNirios  Plancus.    Vid.  Plancos. 

Mdhda.  1.  A  Roman  colony  and  an  important 
town  in  Hispania  Baetica,  situated  on  a  small 
river,  and  celebrated  on  account  of  two  battles 
fought  in  its  neighborhood,  the  victory  of  Cn. 
Scipio  over  the  Carthaginians  in  B.C.  316,  and 
the  important  Tictory  of  Julias  Cesar  over  the 
sons  of  Pomppy  in  1.5.  The  town  had  fallen 
\aio  decay  as  early  as  the  time  of  Pliny.  The 
sits  of  tho  Mieisot  town  is  maslljr  aappooed  to 
be  the  modern  village  of  Monda,  southwest  of 
Malasa  \  but  Munda  was  more  probably  in  the 
neigwNiriiood  ef  Cordova,  end  there  are  rains 
of  ancient  walls  and  towers  between  Martoa, 
Alcandete,  JBspejo,  and  Bena  which  are  con- 
jeetared  to  be  the  remsins  of  Monda.—-*.  A 
river.    Vul.  Monda. 

MumrcuU  (Mavyv;);ta),  a  hill  in  the  peninsula 
of  Piraeas,  wMeh  formed  the  citadel  of  the  ports 
of  .Vihcns.  It  was  strongly  fortified,  and  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  Athenian  history.  At  its 
foot  lay  the  harbor  of  Mnnychia,  one  of  the 
three  harbors  in  the  peninsula  of  Pira;u.s,  forti- 
fied by  Themistocles.  The  names  of  these 
three  harbors  were  Piraeus,  Zea,  and  Manychia. 
Tlio  last  was  the  smallest  and  the  most  easter- 
ly of  the  three,  and  is  called  at  the  present  day 
Pkanari :  Zen  was  situated  between  Pireeus  and 
Munychia.  Most  topographers  have  erroneous- 
ly supposed  Pkanari  to  be  Phaleron,  and  Zea  to 
be  Munychia.  The  entrance  to  the  harbor  of  i 
Munychia  was  very  narrow,  and  could  be  closed 
by  a  chain.  The  hill  of  Munychia  contained 
several  public  buildings.  Of  these  the  most 
important  were,  (1  )  A  temple  of  I^anft  (Arte- 
mis) Munychia,  in  which  persons  accused  of 
crimes  against  the  state  took  refuge  :  (2.)  The 
Bendideura,  the  sanctuary  of  the  Thracian  Ar- 
temis Bendis,  in  whose  honor  the  festival  of 
the  Bendidea  was  celebrated  :  (3.)  The  theatre 
on  the  northwestern  slope  of  the  hill,  ia  which 
the  assemfaiUee  of  the  peopto  wen  aonietiiiies 
held. 

MoboTa,  MvBTiA,  or  Moatf  a,  a  samame  of 

Venus  at  Rome,  where  she  had  a  chapel  in  the 
circus,  with  a  statue.  This  surname,  which  is 
said  to  be  the  same  as  Myrtea  (firom  mifrhut  a 
myrtle),  was  believed  to  indicate  the  fondness 
of  the  goddess  for  the  myrtle  tree.  In  ancient 
times  there  is  said  to  have  been  a  myrtle  grove 
in  the  front  Of  bar  dispel  at  the  foot  of  the 
Aventine. 

Mvseos,  L.  SrATina,  was  Cesar's  Icgatus 

B.C.  4R,  and  pnetor  45.  He  went  into  Svria 
ader  his  year  of  office  expired ;  and  after  Cee- 
e8r*s  desth  became  an  active  supporter  of  the 
republican  party.  Cassius  appointed  him  pre- 
fect of  the  fleet.  Ader  the  ruin  of  tlie  republi- 
ean  party  at  PbiMppi  in  43,  Murcus  went  over 
to  SextnsBompqriaSieaj.  Here  he  was  aa- 
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sassinated  by  Pompey's  order  at  the  insti^ioi 
of  his  freedroan  Menaa^  to  whom  Murctu  had 
borne  himself  loftily. 

Mdrena,  LiciNiOB.  The  name  Murena,  which 
is  the  proper  wav  of  writing  the  word,  not  Mo. 
raena,  is  said  to  have  been  given  in  consequeaea 
of  one  of  the  family  havin?  a  ^eat  likini'  for 
the  lamprey  (murena),  and  budding  tanks  (vna. 
ria)  for  them.  1.  P.,  a  man  of  some  liieitry 
knowledge,  lost  his  life  in  the  wars  of  Marius 
and  Sulla,  B.C.  83. — 2.  L.,  brother  of  the  pre. 
ceding,  served  under  Sulla  in  Greece,  is  lit 
Mithradatic  war.  After  Sulla  had  rnadn  peace 
with  Mithradates  (84),  Murena  was  left  as  pro- 
prater  ia  Asia.  Anxious  for  distiaettoo,  Mwfr. 
na  sought  a  quanel  with  Mithradates ;  and  atler 
carrying  on  the  war  for  two  years,  was  atlenglh 
compelled  by  the  striet  orders  of  Salhi  to  Mop 
hostilities.  Vid.  p.  530,  a.  Murena  retarned 
to  Rome,  and  had  a  triumph  in  81.  He  proht* 
Uy  died  soon  after. — 3.  L.,  sob  of  lbs  tat, 
served  under  his  father  in  the  second  Mithra- 
datic  war,  and  also  under  LucuUus  in  the  Uuni 
Mithiadatie  war.  In  W  he  was  pniter,  in  M 
propraetor  of  Gallia  Cisalpine,  and  in  63  was 
elected  consul  with  D.  Juoios  Silanos.  Senrin 
Sulpicias,  an  onsoceessfnl  eaa<>idBt«,  inatilBlii 
a  prosecution  against  Murena  for  bribenr  (m- 
bituM)^  and  be  was  supported  in  the  matter  lij 
M.  Poreina  Cato,  Cn.  Puetamins,  and  Ssrvin 
Sulpicius  the  younger.  Murena  was  defended 
by  Q.  Uortensius,  M.  TuUius  Cicsro,  who  wm 
then  eonani,  and  M.  Llehiina  Craaina.  The 
speech  of  Cicero,  which  is  extant,  was  deliver- 
ed in  the  latter  part  of  November.  The  orator 
handled  his  subject  skillfully,  by  makin^r  merry 
with  the  formulae  and  the  practice  of  the  law- 
yers, to  which  class  Sulpicius  belonged,  and 
with  the  paradoxes  of  the  Stoics,  to  wbxh  wd 
Cato  had  attached  himself  Murena  was  ac- 
quitted, and  was  consul  in  the  followint;  ytar. 
I  62. — 4.  A.  Tkrentiub  V'akbo  Mubena,  probably 
the  son  of  the  preoedta^*  was  adopted  by  \.  Te- 
rentius  Varro,  whose  name  he  took,  according 
to  the  custom  in  such  cases.  In  the  civil  wars 
he  is  said  to  have  lost  lus  property,  and  C.  Pro- 
culeius,  a  Roman  equcs,  is  said  to  havp  iriven 
hiin  a  share  of  hi.s  own  property.  TiUa  Procu- 
leius  is  called  the  brother  of  Varro,  bat,  if  ws 
take  the  words  of  Horace  literally  (Ctfrm.,  ii., 
2),  Procoleius  had  more  than  one  brother.  It 
is  conjectured  that  this  Proculeins  was  a  son 
of  the  hrotlier  of  No.  3,  who  had  been  adopted 
by  one  Proculeius.  This  would  make  Proco- 
wins  the  eonehi  of  Tarm  It  was  ooaawa 
enough  amonp  the  Romans  to  call  cousins  by 
the  name  of  brothers  {/rater  pairueiu  and/ro/rr). 
In  W  Mnrena  snbdned  tbe  Salassi  fai  tbs  Alps, 
and  founded  the  townof  Augusta  (now, <oi<a)  in 
their  territory.  He  was  consul  safiectus  la  2S. 
In  8S  he  was  involved  in  the  eonspirasyef  Ju- 
nius Caepio,  and  was  condemned  to  death  and 
execttled,  notwithstanding  tbe  ioteroessioQ  of 
ProeuMus  and  Terantb,  the  sister  of  MaiCBi. 
Horace  (Carm.,  ii.,  10)  addresses  Murena  by  th« 
name  of  Licioius,  and  probably  intended  to  give 
Urn  some  advice  as  to  being  more  eaotioai  it 
his  speech  and  conduct. 

MoBOjiNTiA.    1.  Ku{.  MoBSAarioji.  —  2.  A 
town  in  Samnium  of  unosftaia  aUSi 
Meaau,  a  towa  in  HispaBia  Baiic^oa 
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^ntiers  of  Tarracooeons,  and  mthe  xoad  fhm 

Acci  to  Malaga. 
MvRiDfhrvM  or  MoKtnuifoii  (now  Doreheater), 

called  Di  xitM  by  Ptolrtny,  the  capital  of  tl:e 
Purotriges  in  the  south  of  Bhtaia.  At  DtnrcJus- 
IKr  tbere  are  renaiiM  of  the  walle  and  the  am* 
■hithcatre  of  the  ancient  town. 

pioaaJlNos.  a  companion  of  Turoua,  slain  by 
£neaa  in  Italy  ] 

MuBSA  or  McBsu  (now  Esseck,  capital  of  Sla- 
vonia),  an  important  town  id  Pannonia  inferior, 
aitnated  on  the  DravDs,  not  far  from  its  junction 
with  the  Danube,  was  a  Roman  colony  founded 
bj  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  and  was  the  residence 
of  the  governor  of  Lower  Pannonia.  Here  Mag- 
ncntioa  was  delhaied  by  Conalanttua  II.,  A.D. 
351. 

MosssLLA,  or  MoRBA  Minor,  a  town  in  Pan- 
Donia  Inferior*  onlj  ten  niilea  weat  of  the  great 
llarsa. 

Mc«,  Dbcics.    Vid.  Decius. 

MusA,  Antonius,  a  celebrated  physician  at 
Rome  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 
He  was  brother  to  Euphorbus,  the  physician  to 
King  Juba,  and  was  himself  the  physician  to  the 
Emperor  Augustus.  He  had  been  oriirinally  a 
slave.  When  the  emperor  was  seriously  ill,  and 
had  been  made  worse  by  a  hot  regimen  and 
treatment,  B.C.  23,  Anlonius  Musa  succeeded 
in  restoring  him  to  health  by  means  of  cold 
buhing  and  coding  drinka,  for  which  service 
he  received  from  Augustus  and  the  senate  a 
large  sum  of  money  and  the  permission  (b  wear 
a  gold  ring,  and  also  had  a  statue  erected  in  his 
honor  near  that  nf  .K?ru!apiiis  by  public  sub- 
scription. He  seems  to  have  been  attached  to 
this  mode  oTtreatment,  to  which  Horace  allndes 
(Epist ,  i.,  15,  3),  but  failed  when  he  applied  it 
to  the  case  of  M.  Marcellus,  who  died  under  his 
care  a  fow  moothe  after  the  reeovery  of  An- 
pis^tus,  23.  He  wrote  several  pharmaceutical 
works,  which  are  frequently  quoted  by  Galen, 
hot  of  whieh  nothiog  except  a  few  fragments 
remain.  There  are,  however,  two  short  Latin 
medical  works  ascribed  to  Antonius  Musa,  but 
these  are  aoiTeraally  considered  to  be  spartona. 

Ml  or  MuzA  (Motcxa,  Moiy«  :  now  probably 
MauMJudt  north  otMokha)^  a  celebrated  port  of 
Anahia  Felix,  on  the  western  coast,  near  ita 
southern  extremity,  or.  in  other  words,  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Med  Sea,  near  the  J^raiit 
9f  Ai-el'Mandeb. 

Musi£  (.Movoat).  the  Muses,  were,  according 
to  the  carhest  writers,  the  inspiring  goddesses 
of  song,  and,  according  to  later  notions,  divini- 
ties presiding  over  the  diflerent  kinds  of  poetry, 
and  over  the  arts  and  sciences.  They  were 
originally  regarded  as  the  oymphs  of  inspiring 
weUs.  near  which  they  were  worshipped,  and 
they  bore  difh  rent  names  in  different  places, 
.^ntll  the  Tiiraco-BtBotian  worship  of  the  nine 
Muses  spread  from  Boeotia  over  Other  parts  of 
Greece,  and  ultimately  became  generally  estab- 
lished.   1.  Genealogy  of  the  Muaet.    The  most 

eaimnon  notion  was  that  they  were  the  daugh- 
ters of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  an<i  Mnemosyne,  and  born 
m  Plena,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Olympus.  Some 
call  ihem  the  daughters  of  Coelus  (Uranus)  and 
Terra  (Gaea),  and  others  daughters  of  Pierus 
and  Antiope,  or  of  Apollo,  or  of  Jupiter  (Zeus) 
aad  nnaia,  or  of  Jopiter  (Zeiia>  and  ItoDtta, 
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IMobably  a  mere  translation  of  Mnemosyne  ar 
Mneme,  whence  they  are  called  Mnemonide*,  or 
of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  and  Mmerva,  or,  lastly,  of 
.Klher  and  Terra(Ga  a)  — 2  Number  of  the  Mu- 
tes. Originally  there  were  three  Muses  wor- 
shipped on  Mount  Helicon  in  Boeotia,  namely, 
Melete  (meditation),  Mneme  (memory),  and  Amde 
(sopg).  Three  Muses  also  were  recognized  at 
Sicyon  and  at  Delphi.  As  daughters  of  Jupiter 
(Zeus)  and  Plusia  we  find  mention  of  fuur  Mu- 
ses, viz.,  Thelzmoe  (the  heart  delighting),  Aotde 
(song),  Areke  (beginning),  and  Melete.  Some 
accounts,  in  which  they  are  called  daughters  of 
Pierus,  mention  seven  Muses,  viz .  MIo,  Tri- 
tme,  Asopo,  Heptapora,  Achelois,  Ttpoplo,  and 
Rhodia ;  and  others,  lastly,  mention  eight,  which 
is  also  said  to  have  been  the  number  recognized 
at  Athens.  At  length,  however,  the  number 
nine  became  eatablidied  throughont  all  Greece. 
Homer  sometimes  mentions  Musa  only  in  the 
singular,  and  sometunes  Musa:  in  the  plural,  and 
once  only  he  spedca  of  nine  Mnaea,  though  with- 
out  mentioning  any  of  their  names.  Hesiod  is 
the  first  who  stales  the  names  of  all  the  nme, 
and  these  nine  names  became  the  usual  ooea. 
They  are  Clio,  Euterpe,  Thalm,  Melpomene^ 
Terpsichore,  Erato,  rolymrua  or  Folyhymma^ 
Urania,  and  CaUiove. — 3.  Natmn  cud  eikorwltr 
of  the  Muses.  In  Homer's  poems,  they  are  the 
goddesses  of  song  and  poetry,  and  live  m  Olym 
poa.  There  they  aiog  the  festive  songs  at  the 
repast  of  the  immortals.  They  brinn;  before  the 
mind  of  the  mortal  poet  the  events  which  he 
haa  to  relate,  and  confer  upon  him  the  gift  of 
song.  The  earliest  poets  in  their  itivooation  of 
the  Muse  or  Muses  were  perfectly  sincere,  and 
actually  belieyed  in  their  being  inspired  by  the 
goddesses  ;  but  in  later  times  the  invocation  of 
the  Muses  was  a  mere  formal  imitation  of  the 
early  poeta.  Tbamyrts,  who  presQmed  to  excel 
the  Muses,  was  deprived  by  them  of  the  gift 
they  had  bestowed  on  him,  and  punished  with 
blindneaa.  The  Sirens,  who  likewise  ventnred 
upon  a  contest  with  them,  were  deprived  of  the 
feathers  of  their  wings,  and  the  Muses  put  them 
on  their  own  persona  as  omaments.  The  nine 
daughters  of  Pierus,  who  presumed  to  rival  the 
Musea,  were  metamorphoaed  into  birds.  Since 
poeta  and  bards  derired  their  power  ftom  the 
Muses,  they  are  frequently  called  either  their 
disciples  or  sons.  Thus  Linus  is  called  a  son 
of  Amphiroarus  and  Urania,  or  of  Apollo  and 
Calliope,  or  Terpsichore  ;  Hyacinthus  a  son  of 
Pierus  and  Clio ;  Orpheus  a  son  of  Calliope  or 
Clio,  and  Thamyris  a  son  of  Erato.  These  and 
a  few  others  are  the  cases  in  which  the  Mnaea 
are  described  as  mothers ;  but  the  more  gener- 
al idea  was,  that,  like  other  nymphs,  they  were 
virgio  divinities.  Being  goddesses  of  song, 
they  were  naturally  connected  with  Apollo,  the 
god  of  the  lyre,  who,  like  liiem,  iiiistructs  the 
bards,  and  is  mentioned  along  with  them  even 
by  Homer.  In  later  times  Apollo  is  placed  in 
very  close  connection  with  the  Muses,  for  he 
is  described  aa  the  leader  of  the  choir  of  the 
Muses  by  the  surname  M!i.^a!,'r(e.<t  [Mnvaayetrit). 
A  further  feature  lu  the  character  of  the  MuaSS 
is  their  prophetic  power,  which  belongs  to  them, 
partly  because  they  were  regarded  as  in.spiring 
nymphs,  and  partly  because  of  their  connection 
with  the  profriietio  god  of  De^i.  Henee  the? 
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mstracted,  for  examplr,  Aristaeiis  in  the  art  of  ' 
prophecy.    As  the  Alust's  loved  to  dwell  on 
Mount  Helicon,  they  were  naturally  associated  | 
with  H  irr^hiis  (Dionysus)  and  dramatic  poetry, 
and  hence  tbey  are  described  as  the  compan-  > 
knis,  playmates,  or  norses  of  Bacchus  (Diony- 
BUS).    The  worship  of  the  Muses  point;^  origi- 
nally to  Thrace  and  Pieria  about  Mount  Oiym-  I 
pas,  whence  it  was  introduced  into  Basotia ;  and  ' 
the  ramrs  of"  iriountains,  grottoes,  and  wells, 
eoonecied  with  their  worship  in  the  north,  were 
likewise  transferred  to  the  sooth.  Near  Mount 
Helirnn.  K|)liia!trs  and  Otus  are  said  to  have 
offered  the  tirst  sacrifices  to  them.  In  the  same 
place  there  was  a  sanctuary  with  flieir  Btatnes, 
the  sacred  wells  Aganippe  and  Hippocreno,  and 
on  Mount  Libethrion,  which  is  connected  with 
HeUoon.  there  was  n  sacred  grotto  of  the  Mo- 
ses.    Pienis,  a  Macedonian,  is  said  to  have 
kteen  the  first  who  introduced  the  worship  of 
the  ntiir  Moses,  fVom  Thrace  to  Thespiae,  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Helicon.    There  they  had  a  tem- 
ple and  statues,  and  the  Thespians  celebrated  a 
■olenin  ftatiTal  of  tin  Mosee  on  Moont  Helicon, 
called  Musca.    Mount  Parnassus  was  lilcewise 
sacred  to  them,  with  the  Castalian  spring,  near 
which  they  bad  a  temple.  The  sacrifices  offhr- 
cd  to  the  Muses  consisted  of  libations  of  water 
or  milk,  and  of  honey.   The  various  surnames 
by  which  they  are  designated  by  the  poets  are 
for  the  most  part  derived  from  the  places  which 
were  sacred  to  them  or  in  which  they  were 
worshipped,  while  some  are  descriptive  of  the 
sweetness  of  their  songs. — 4.  Rrprcscmationa  of 
tk*  Mute*  in  vorkt  of  art.    In  the  roost  ancient 
works  of  art  we  find  only  three  Muses,  and  their 
attributes  are  musical  instruments,  such  as  the 
fiute,  the  lyre,  or  the  barbiton.    Later  artists 
save  to  each  of  the  nine  sisters  different  attri- 
butes as  well  as  different  attitudes.    1 .  Calliope, 
the  Muse  of  epic  poetry,  appears  with  a  tablet 
and  stylus,  and  sometimes  with  a  roll  of  paper ; 
%.  Clio,  the  Muaa  of  history,  appeals  in  a  aittuiff 
attitude,  with  an  open  roll  of  pap<»r,  or  an  open 
chest  of  books ;  3.  Euterpe,  the  Muse  of  lyric 
poetry,  with  a  flute ;  4.  Melpomene,  the  Muse  of 
tragedy,  with  a  tragic  masK,  the  club  of  Hercu- 
les, or  a  sword ;  her  head  is  surrounded  with 
vine  leaves,  and  she  wears  the  oothomos;  ft. 
Terpsichore,  the  Muse  Of  choral  dance  and  song, 
appears  with  the  lyre  and  the  plectrum  ;  6.  Era- 
lit  the  Muse  of  erotic  poetry  and  mimic  imita- 
tion, sometimes  also  has  the  lyre  ;  7.  Polymma 
or  J'olyhymnia,  the  Muse  of  the  sublime  hymn, 
oaoally  iqipears  without  any  attribote,  in  a  pen- 
sive or  meditating  attitude  ;  8.  rrcnJa,  (he  Muse 
of  astronomy,  with  a  staff  pointing  to  a  globe ; 
9.  TAsfis,  the  Moae  of  comedy  and  of  merry  or 
idyllic  poetry,  appears  with  a  comic  mask,  a 
shepherd's  stafi^  or  a  wreath  of  ivy.  iSomo- 
limee  the  Mnaee  are  teen  with  finthero  on  their 
heads,  alluding  to  their  contest  with  the  Sirens. 

Musisvs  {Uovaaios).  1.  A  semi-mythological 
penonage,  to  he  elaned  wifhOlen,  Orpheus,  and 
Pamphus.  He  was  regarded  as  the  author  of 
various  poetical  compoeitioos,  especially  as  con- 
nected with  the  mystic  rites  of  Ceres  (Demetcr) 
at  Eleusis,  over  which  the  legend  represented 
him  as  presidiog  in  the  time  of  Uercoles.  He 
WM  leputed  to  belong  to  the  ftoiilj  of  the  Eu- 
molpidK,  being  the  eon  ofEumoljnia  and  Selene. 
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In  other  variations  of  the  myth  hr  was  le«8  dcf- 
iniiuiy  called  a  Thracian.  According  to  oih«T 
legends,  be  was  the  son  of  Orpheus,  of  whon 
he  was  generally  considered  as  the  itniia'.orand 
disciple.  Some  accounts  gave  hun  a  wife  be 
ioce  and  a  son  Eumolpus.  There  was  a  tia^t 
tion  that  the  Museum  in  Pinpus  hnrr  tliat  rime 
from  having  been  the  place  where  Muscusvai 
buried.  Among  the  numerous  coropoiiti«ii«. 
tributed  to  him  by  the  ancient.-i,  tbe  mostccl^ 
brated  were  his  Oracle*.  OnoniacrUusk,  a  the 
time  of  the  Pisistratids,  made  it  his  boaMi 
to  collect  and  arrange  the  oracles  that  pasted 
under  the  name  of  Musaeus,  and  was  baaiihcd 
by  Hipparehna  ftr  intetpohting  in  tbecolleedgi 
uraolfs  of  his  own  making. — 2.  A  grammarian, 
the  author  of  the  celebrated  poem  on  the  knret 
of  Hero  and  Lmnder.  Noining  is  known  of 
the  personal  history  of  the  writrr ;  bm  it  is 
certain  that  the  poem  is  a  late  prodoctjoo. 
Some  eriticB  suppose  that  the  antilior  did  mI 
live  earlier  than  the  fifth  century  of  our  rr. 
Edited  by  Passow,  Lips.,  1810 ;  and  by  Scbae- 
fcr.  Lips.,  18S5. 

MCSAOBTES.  Vtd.tiliVBJE. 

MusoMius  RoFDs,  C,  a  celebrated  Stoic  phi- 
losopher, was  the  eon  of  a  Roman  eqoes,  lai 

was  banished  by  Nero  to  the  island  of  Grim 
in  A.  D.  66,  under  the  pretext  of  his  haviof  ben 
privy  to  the  oonspiraey  of  Pino.  Re  leSmnl 
from  exile  on  the  accession  of  Galba,  and  seenu 
to  have  been  held  in  high  estimation  by  V«ipi> 
sian,  >ts  he  was  allowed  to  remain  at  Roiie 
when  the  other  philosophers  were  banished 
from  the  citv.  Musonius  wrote  varioos  pbik>> 
sopbical  works,  all  of  which  have  perished. 

MusTi  (.Movdrnir),  a  town  in  the  CarlhaginijB 
territory  (Zeugitana),  near  the  River  Bagradas, 
on  the  road  from  Carthage  to  Sicca  Veneria. 
Here  Regnloa  killed  an  enormous  serpent 

MuTHUL,  a  river  of  Numidia,  the  boundary 
,  between  the  kingdoms  of  Jugurtba  and  Adher- 
bal.  It  in  probi^  the  aaM  an  the  Hsmoft* 

TC8. 

[Mdtilux,  a  fortified  place  in  Gallia  Cispt- 
dana,  between  the  rivers  Gabellas  and  Scul 
tenna,  anaweriag  piobaUy  to  the  moden  Hi 

dole] 

MuTiLus,  C.  Pap!os,  one  of  the  principal  S«ai> 
nite  generals  in  the  Marsic  war.  B  C  'i(»-f'J 

MoTiWA  (Mutinenais :  now  Modena),  an  im- 
portant town  in  Gallia  Ciepadsaa,  on  the  ht?h 
road  from  Mediolanum  to  the  south  of  I'  ily, 
was  originally  a  Celtic  town,  and  was  the  linst 
plaee  which  the  Romans  took  away  from  the 
Boii.  It  is  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  Punic  war  (B.C.  218)  under  the  aaaie 
of  ifofiiM,  an  a  Ibrttfled  plaee  inhAUicd  by  the 
Komans ;  but  it  was  not  till  183  that  il  was 
made  a  Koman  colony.  Mntina  is  celebrated 
in  the  history  of  the  oiTil  war  alter  Omacf* 
death.  Decimus  Urutus  was  besieged  hereby 
M.  Aotonius  from  December,  44,  to  April,  43 : 
and  nnder  iu  waHs  the  battles  were  fbugbt  in 
which  the  consuls  Hirtius  and  Pansa  pcri>hed. 
Hence  this  war  was  called  the  ^ciiatm  <V«i>> 
nena*.  The  best  wool  In  all  Italy  cans  Ami 


the  neighborhood  of  Mntina. 

[MtTiNBs  (Movrivof,  or  Mmtomc,  Polyb.>,« 
I  Lybio-Pbcenician,  an  active  and 
1  Hannibal,  adeotod  by  hin  to  lake  I 


MirruNUs. 

Itefljr  aAer  the  death  of  HSppoerates.  He  prov- 
ed a  source  of  preat  annoyance  to  the  Romans, 
and  baiiled  all  iheir  efforts  to  capture  or  subdue 
km;  but  at  length,  havini^  been  superseded 
through  the  jealousy  of  H.Tnno,  he  betrayed 
Agn^entuin  into  the  hands  ol  tlic  Romans,  who 
nwsided  him  with  the  rights  of  ciiiMiishiii, 
and  bestowed  other  honors  on  him  ] 

McToicvs  or  McTiNus,  was  among  the  Ko< 
mns  the  same  aa  the  phallus,  or  Priapus,  among 
the  Greeks,  and  was  believed  to  be  the  most 
powerful  averter  of  demons,  and  of  all  evil  that 
rwdted  ftmn  pride,  boastAifaiess,  and  the  like. 

[Mt'TTCA.      Vltf.  MoTl'(  \  ] 

[Muiiais  {Uoviipif  or  Mov^ovpi^ :  now  Mird- 
^y,  a  port  of  the  dielrict  Limyriet,  on  the 

west  const  of  In(?ia  intra  Gangem,  five  hundred 
stadia  (^ty  geographical  miles)  east  of  Tyndis, 
irtMie  VMoelB  Qstiany  landed.] 

MfclLX  {MvKaXrj :  now  Samsun'),  a  mountain 
in  the  aoutb  of  Ionia  in  Asia  Minor,  north  of 
lha  month  of  the  Meander.  It  ftma  the  weet* 
em  extremity  of  Mount  Messogis,  and  nins  far 
Mt  into  the  sea,  opposite  to  Samos,  forming  a 
dorp  promontory,  whidi  waa  ealtod  Mycale  or 
Trogilium  (TpL>}t?.tov,  Tnu^i'/.tov  now  Cape  S. 
Mtna).  This  cape  and  the  southeast  promon- 
tory of  Samoa  (Posidoohmi)  overlap  one  an- 
other, and  the  two  tongues  of  land  arc  separat- 
ed by  a  strait  only  seven  stadia  (little  more  than 
three  fourths  of  a  mile)  in  width,  which  ia  re- 
nowned in  Greek  history  as  the  scene  of  the 
Tictory  gained  over  the  Persian  fleet  by  I^o- 
ty^es  and  Xanthippus,  B.C.  479.  There 
NCfflia  to  have  been  a  city  of  the  same  name 
on  or  near  the  promontory  On  the  northern 
side  of  the  promontory,  near  Priene,  was  the 
peat  temple  of  Neptune  (Poseidon),  which  was 
the  place  of  meeting  Sat  the  Paokniio  featival 
aad  Amphictyony. 

MToaiMfoa  (MmcaJUfaw^ :  MvKaX^oawf)^  an 
ancient  and  important  city  m  Bcpotia,  mention- 
ed by  Homer,  was  situated  on  the  road  from 
AaBa  to  Thebes.  In  B.C.  418  some  Thracian 
■ercenaries  in  the  pay  of  Athens  surprised  and 
■Kked  the  town,  and  butchered  the  inhabitants. 
From  this  blow  it  never  reoovered,  and  was  in 
rains  in  the  time  of  Pausanias.  It  pos8es.«?ed  a 
oeldirated  temple  of  Cerea  (Demeter),  who  was 
knee  Miiuamed  Myaaleaaia. 

KTc£?r^,  sometimes  Mytenk  {Mvx^vai,  Mt>- 
MpK^vaiof:  now  A'arvoto),  an  ancient 
lawn  te  Argolis,  rtoot  aix  mOea  norHieaat  of 
Argos,  is  situated  on  a  hill  at  the  head  of  a  nar- 
row vallej,  and  is  hence  described  by  Homer 
a  **fn  a  recess  {ftvx<f>)  of  the  Argive  land:** 
hence  the  etymolorry  of  the  name,  Myecntc  is 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Perseus,  and  waa 
aabsequently  the  firrorite  reaMenee  of  the  Pe- 
bpidae.  During  the  reipn  of  Agamemnon  it 
Via  regarded  as  the  first  city  in  all  Greece, 
bat  after  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus  by  the 
Dorians  it  ceased  to  bo  a  place  of  importance. 
It  still,  however,  continued  an  independent  town 
tin  B.C.  468,  when  it  was  attacked  by  the  Ar- 

Evcs,  whose  hatred  tlie  Mycenasans  are  said  to 
ive  incurred  by  the  part  they  took  in  the  Per- 
sian war  in  favor  of  the  Greek  cause.  The 
massive  walls  of  Mycenie  resisted  all  the  at- 
tacks of  the  Argives  ;  but  the  inhabitants  were 
at  length  compelled  by  famine  to  abauduu  their 
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town.   They  effected  their  aaeape  without  • 

surrender,  and  took  refutre,  some  at  Cleona?, 
some  in  Acbaia,  and  others  m  Macedonia,  My- 
oma waa  now  destroyed  bf  tho  Arfhrea  and 
was  never  rebuilt ;  but  there  arc  still  numerous 
remains  of  the  ancient  city,  which,  on  account 
of  their  antiquity  and  grandear*  ara  some  of 
the  most  interesting  in  all  Greece    Of  these 

1  the  most  remarkable  are  the  subterranean  vault, 
eommonly  called  tiie  oTVaaaiiiyof  Atreii8,**bat 

I  which  was  more  probably  a  sepulelnei  and  the 
Gate  of  Lions,  so  called  from  two  Uona  aculp- 

I  tored  orer  the  gate. 

Mycknk  {MvK^vTi),  daughter  of  Inachus  and 
Wife  of  Arestor,  from  whom  the  town  of  My- 
eene  waa  believed  to  have  derived  Ita  name : 
the  true  etymology  of  the  name  is  given  above. 

MvcBsiNOs  or  Mkcubbinus  (Mvicrptv0(,  Uexe- 
ptyof%  BOA  of  CheopB,  king  of  Egypt,  snoeeedei 
his  uncle  Chephren  on  the  throne  His  con- 
duct formed  a  strong  contraat  to  that  of  his  fa- 

I  ther  and  onde,  being  a8.ml!d  and  jnat  aa  thehra 
had  been  tyrannical.  On  the  death  of  his  daii<;h- 
ter,  he  placed  hercorpee  within  the  hollow  bodv 
of  a  woodan  eow,  whieh  waa  corered  with  goto . 
Herodotus  tells  us  that  it  was  still  to  be  seen 
at  Sals  in  his  time.  We  further  hear  of  My- 
eerinns  that,  being  warned  by  an  oracle  that  he 
should  die  at  the  end  of  six  years,  because  he 
had  been  a  gentle  ruler  and  had  not  wreaked 
the  Tcngeance  of  the  gods  on  Eg3rpt,  he  gave 
himself  up  to  revelry,  and  strove  to  double  his 
allotted  time  by  turning  night  into  day.  He 
began  to  build  a  pyramid,  but  died  before  it 
was  finished.  It  was  smaller  than  those  of 
Cheops  and  Chephren,  and,  according  to  Herod- 
otus, was  wrongly  ascribed  by  some  to  the 
Greek  hetaera  Rhodopis. 

[MvcHcs  (Mi'xot),  a  harbor  in  the  east  of 
Phocis,  on  the  Crissuean  Gulf,  probably  Iho  mod- 
em Zaittza] 

[Mvci  (Mi'/coO,  a  people  of  .\sia,  belonging  to 
the  fourteenth  satrapy  of  the  Persian  empire.] 

Myc5j»U8  (Mv/covof :  Mrif<ii'tof  :  nOW  Jfyeono), 
a  small  island  in  the  ..t^gean  Sea,  one  of  the 
Cyclades,  southeast  of  Tenos  and  east  of  Delos, 
never  attained  any  importance  in  history,  but  ia 
celebrated  in  mythology  as  one  of  the  places 
where  the  giants  were  defeated  by  Hercules. 
The  island  waa  poor  and  unproductive,  and  ita 
inhabitants  were  rapacious.  It  contained  two 
towns,  a  promontory  called  Phorhia^  and  a 
moantain  named  Dmtuttu.  The  large  nnm- 
ber  of  bald  persons  in  this  island  was  consid- 
ered worthy  of  record  by  several  ancient  writ- 
era. 

[MvnoN  (MvJwv).  1.  Son  of  Atymnius.  char- 
ioteer of  PyUemenea,  a  Tirajan  warrior,  slain  by 
Antilochna.— S.  Another  IVoJan  warrior,  alafn 
by  Achilles  ] 

[MracraoBiTBs  Nomos  (Mvex^cplr^f  vcytdf) 
a  tract  of  Lower  Egypt,  oppoaita  tha  ei^  of 
Bubastis,  on  an  island,  and  pnMbly  80  oalled 
from  a  city  Myecphoris.] 

Myodon  (Mv^^uv).  1.  Son  of  Aemon,  a  Phryg- 
ian king,  who  fought  with  Olreus  and  Priam 
against  the  Amazons,  and  from  whom  aome  of 
the  Phrygians  are  said  to  have  been  edied  Myg- 
donians.  He  had  a  son  Corcebus,  who  is  hence 
called  Myi:donide$.—\2.  King  of  the  Bebrycians, 
brother  ul  Amycus,  slain  by  Hercules  when  o« 
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his  cxpeditioa  after  the  girdle  of  the  Amazon  | 

Hippolyte] 

Myodonia  (Mvydovls:  yivySovec)-  1-  A  dis-  i 
%t\cI  in  the  east  of  Macedonia,  bordering  on  the  j 
Tbermaic  Gulf  and  the  Chalcidic  peninsula. 
Its  people  were  of  Thracian  origin. — 2.  A  dis- 
trict in  the  north  of  Asia  Minor,  between  Mount 
Olympus  and  the  coast,  in  the  east  of  Mysia  and 
the  west  ofDiihynia,  named  after  the  Thracian 
people  Mygdones,  who  formed  a  settlement 
here,  but  were  afterward  subdued  by  the  Bi- 
thyni. — 3.  The  northeastern  district  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, between  Mount  Mastus  and  the  Chabo- 
ras,  which  divided  U  from  Osrof  ne.  From  its 
great  fertility,  it  was  also  called  Anthemiuia 
C Avde/iovola).  The  name  of  Myijdonia  was  first 
introduced  after  the  Macedonian  conquests  :  in 
the  passage  of  Xenoplion  {Amab-t  it.,  3),  aome- 
times  cited  to  prove  the  contraiy,  the  true  read* 
ing  is  Hapddvioif  not  MvydoviOL. 

{MtovSmvn  (MvyMvior :  now  probably  Jakh- 
jakhah).  an  eastern  tributary  of  the  Cliaboras, 
flowing  by  the  walls  of  Nisibis.  Vtd.  Abobbuas.] 

Mtia  (M«2a),  dangfater  of  Pythagoras  and 
Theano,  and  wife  of  Milo  of  Crotona.  A  let- 
ter, addressed  to  a  certain  Phyllis,  is  extant 
nnder  her  name. 

MvLiK  (MwAa/ :  Mi  ?.a£oc  MvT.atTrji:).  1 .  ( Now 
Meiagzo)t  a  town  on  the  eas^m  part  of  the 
northern  coast  of  Sicily,  sitnaied  on  a  promon- 
•x)ry  running  out  far  into  the  sea,  with  a  harbor 
and  a  citadel  it  was  founded  by  Zancle  (Mes- 
sana),  and  eontlnned  snhjeet  to  the  latter  city. 
It  was  off  Mylte  that  Agrippa  defeated  the  fleet 
of  Sextus  PompeiuB,  B.C.  36.-- 3.  A  town  of 
Thesraly,  in  Magnesia,  of  uncertain  site. 

MvbASA  or  Mylassa  (ra  Mv?.aaa,  }lvXaaaa  : 
MuXacrrvf :  now  Melasto,  ruios),  a  very  ancient 
and  flourishing  inland  city  of  Caria,  lay  eighty 
stadia  (eight  geographical  miles)  from  the  coast 
at  the  Gulf  of  lassus,  in  a  fertile  plain,  on  and 
at  the  foot  of  an  isolated  rock  of  beautiful  white 
marble,  which  furnished  the  material  for  the 
splendid  temples  and  other  public  bnildinss  of 
the  city.  The  most  important  of  these  build- 
ings was  the  great  national  temple  of  Jupiter 
(Zeus)  Carius  or  Osaj^on  Vul  C  khw  Mylasa 
was  the  birth-place  and  capital  of  Hkcatomnus. 
Under  the  Romans  it  was  made  a  free  city.  In 
the  civil  wars  it  was  taken  and  partly  destroy- 
ed by  Labienus.  Its  remains  are  very  exten- 
aiTOt  and  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
(Zeus)  are  supposed  to  have  been  found  on  the 
rock  which  formed  the  Acropolis  of  the  ancient 
oity. 

MvNDUs  (Mi'iiJof  :  YAvvStor  :  now  probably 
Port  Gunuihiu,  ruins),  a  Dorian  colony  on  tlie 
ooaat  of  Caria,  in  Asia  Minor,  fonnded  by  set* 
tiers  from  Troezene,  probably  on  the  site  of  an 
old  town  of  the  Lelegcs,  which  continued  to 
axiat  nnder  the  name  of  PalomyBdns.  Myn- 
dus  stood  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  same 
peninsula  on  which  Halicarnassus  stood.  It 
was  not  one  of  the  eitiea  of  the  Dofrian  Hexapo  - 
lis,  bat  never  beoune  a  plaoe  of  mncb  import- 
ance. 

[Mtnbs  (M^c).  eon  of  Enenoa  of  Lymessus, 

husband  of  Briseis,  slain  by  Achilles,  who  car- 
lied  off  oaptive  his  beautiful  widow,  the  occa- 
aiiHi  of  the  quarrel  between  him  and  Agamem- 
■on.] 
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MYdn  or  MvdnlA  (M^,  Mvovm :  Mvovr^^ 
a  town  of  the  Loeri  Oeohe.  situated  on  a  con- 
siderable height  thirty  stadia  from  Arnphtaaa, 
and  in  one  of  Ihe  passes  which  kd  frontiEuilii 

into  Phocis,  x 
Myonkesus  {Mvow^ao^  :  now  Caft  HjfptSi), 
a  promontory  of  Ionia,  with  a  town  and  a  littlf 
island  of  the  same  name,  south  of  Teos  and 
w^est  of  Lebedus,  and  forming  the  northerv 
headland  of  the  Gulf  of  Ephesus.  Here  th* 
Romans,  under  the  prsetor  L.  iCmilius,  gained 
a  great  naval  victory  over  Antiochiis  the QflBM^ 
B.C.  190 

Mf  08  HoRMos  (o  Mwof  opfiO(,  i.e.,  Moutt-ftni, 
or,  as  others  render  it,  MtueU'port,  for  ii 
also  the  Greek  for  muscle,  and  this  shell-fish  is 
very  common  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Red 
Sea),  afterward  YaiiaBis  PosToe  ('A^poArft 
ftp^of),  an  important  sea-port  town  of  U|ifier 
Egypt,  built  by  Ptolemy  11.  Pbiladelpbos  so  i 
promontory  of  the  same  name,  six  or  nvei 
days'  journey  from  Coptos  Some  of  theb«t 
modem  geographers  identify  the  port  with  Am- 
Mtr  (letitode  26»  ifK),  which  is  sUll  aa  ioipMt. 
ant  port  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  place  of  em- 
barkation for  the  caravan  to  Mecca.  Kt$im 
Ilea  due  eaet  of  Coptos,  and  is  eoaaeeted  vift 
it  by  a  valley,  which  contains  traces  of  an  an- 
cient road,  and  which  still  forms  the  route  of 
the  Meeoa  caravan.  At  the  village  of  Ah- 
Shaar,  near  Kosscir,  are  extensive  ruins,  which 
are  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  the  town  of 
MyoB  Hormos.  Others,  however,  place  it  a 
degree  further  north,  in  latitade97*  iVttff^ 
site  the  Jaffatine  islands. 

MvsA  or  MraoN  <t^  and  97  Mvpa,  Mi;pcir: 
Mvpevf :  now  ^fl/ra,  Grk.,  Dembre,  Turk.,  ruins), 
one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Lycia,  and,  under  the 
later  Roman  empire,  the  capital  of  the  province, 
was  built  on  a  rock  twenty  stadia  (two  geo- 
graphical miles)  from  the  sea,  and  had  a  put 
called  Andriaca  {"AvdpioK^).  St.  Paal  tooctaed 
here  oa  bfs  ▼(qrage  aa  a  pneooer  to  Rome,  M)i 
the  passage  where  this  is  mentioned  (Acu, 
xxvii.,  5,  6)  affords  incidental  proof  that  the 
place  was  then  an  important  sea-port.  There 
are  still  mar^nificent  ruins  of  the  eitj,  in  |l8lt 
part  hewn  out  uf  the  rock. 

[Mtrcinus  (UipKiiHK),  a  small  dty  and  for- 
tress of  Thrare,  on  the  Strymon,  founded  br 
the  Milesian  Histiieus,  with  the  consent  of  Da- 
rius, as  the  capital  of  a  small  principality  in 
these  regions :  it  fell,  however,  into  the  hands 
of  the  Edoni,  who  made  it  their  capital  and  the 
residence  of  their  princea.] 

MvRiANnnrs  {Mvpiavdpof),  a  Phoenician  col- 
ony in  Syria,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Gulf 
of  Isans,  a  day's  jonmey  fWm  the  Cdieiaa 
Gate.s  It  probably  stood  a  little  south  of  .Mex- 
andrea,  at  a  spot  where  there  are  ruins.  He- 
rodotus calls  the  Gulf  of  Isras  i  Mapiov^u^ 
x6?.T0f,  a  name  evidently  derived  from  tUi 
place,  with  a  slight  variation  of  form. 

Mraicds  (Mvpixoi-f ),  a  city  on  the  ooMt  <■ 
Troas,  opposite  to  Tencdos. 

Myrina  (17  Mvp/va,  or  Mibtvo,  Mvp<»^M»> 
pivv  :  M  rpi  r  at  Of ) .  1 .  ( NoW  Acwbrltl  f),  a  VBiy 
ancient  and  strongly  foriifif  tl  eiiy  on  the  west- 
ern coast  of  Mvsia,  founded,  according  to  mjth- 
ical  tradition,  by  Myrinua  or  Inr  the  Anana 
llyrina,  and  ooloiiiMd  I7  tbe.£oljani,  of  vM 
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eoBfcderacy  it  lormed  a  member.  It  was  also 
eaUed  Smyrna,  and,  under  the  Roman  empire, 
Sefaaetopolis :  it  was  made  by  the  Romans  a 
mtitrnM  libera.  It  was  destroyed  by  earthquakes 
nder  I'lberius  and  Tngan,  but  each  tunc  re- 
built. It  was  the  birth-plaee  of  the  epigram- 
matic poet  Agathias.— 2.  Vid.  Lemnos. 

[MtbIiia  (Mi^va),  an  Amazon,  said  to  have 
given  name  to  the  city  Mybina,  No.  1 :  she  is 
mentioned  in  the  Iliad  (ii.,  814).] 

MrsLBA  {llvpXeia  :  MvpArdyof :  ruins  at  Ama- 
ftfU,  a  little  distance  inland  from  Mudanieh),  a 
city  of  Bithynia,  not  far  from  Prusa,  founded  by 
the  Colophonians,  and  almost  rebuilt  by  Prusias 
I.,  who  called  it  Apamba  aAer  his  wife.  The 
Romans  eoloniBed  it  ttnder  Joliiu  Casar  and 
Aagu«tus. 

MYRMEciuEa  {MvpfiT)Kt6^c),  2i  sculptor  and  en- 
graver, of  Miletas  or  Athens,  is  generally  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  Callicrates,  like  whom 
he  was  celebrated  for  the  minuteness  uf  his 
woritt.  Vt(i.  Callicsatcs.  His  works  in  ivory 
are  so  small  that  they  could  scarcely  be  aeen 
without  placing  them  on  black  hair. 

MtrmbcIum  (Mvpfi^Ktw)t  a  Si^hian  or  Cim- 
merian town  of  the  Chcrsoncsus  Taurica,  sit- 
uated on  a  promontory  ol  iho  same  name  at  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  Bospoms,  opposite  the 
Achillcum  in  Asia. 

MtRMiDON  (Mt'^/ifJuf),  son  of  Jupiter  (Zeus) 
aad  Earymedosa,  daughter  of  CUtos,  whom  Ju- 
piter (Zeus)  deceived  m  the  disguise  of  an  ant. 
Her  son  was  for  this  reason  called  Myrmidon 
(from  ^rapynyf,  an  anty,  and  was  regarded  as  the 
tocestor  of  the  Myrmidons  in  Thessaly.  He 
vas  married  to  Pisidice,  by  whom  he  became 
As  ftther  of  Antipbns  and  Actor. 

MtrmIdonks  (Mi'p^£cJ(}i»if),an  Achsean  race  in 
Phtbiotia  in  Thessaly,  whom  AeUUes  ruled  over, 
aad  who  aeeompaniM  this  hero  to  Troj.  They 
are  said  to  have  inhabited  originally  the  island 
of  i£gina,  and  to  liave  emipated  with  Peleus 
into  Ttieaaaly ;  hot  modem  eritlcs,  on  the  con- 
trary, suppose  that  a  colony  of  them  emigrated 
from  Ttieaaaly  into  ^Egina.  The  Myrmidonea 
disappear  from  history  at  a  later  period.  The 
ancients  derived  their  name  either  from  a  myth- 
ical ancestor  Myrmidon,  or  from  tiie  ante  (/a/p- 
fnntf)  in  ^gina,  which  were  fabled  to  bare 
been  metamorphosed  into  men  in  the  time  of 
i£acas.    Vid.  iEAOos. 

Slrap  (Mvpu).  FtiL  Mqbbo.] 
Tn«a  (Mvpuv).  1.  Tyrant  of  Sicyon,  the 
6lher  4>f  Aiistonymus.  and  grandfather  of  Clis- 
tbenea.  He  gained  the  victory  at  Olympia  in 
the  eikariot-race  in  B.C.  648  —2.  One  of  the 
nost  ocdebrated  of  the  Greek  statuaries,  and 
also  a  sculptor  and  engraver,  was  born  at  Eleu- 
tberic,  in  Bceotia,  about  480.  He  is  also  call- 
ed an  Athenian,  because  Eleuthera:  had  been 
admitted  to  the  Athenian  franchise.  Ho  was 
the  disciple  of  Ageladas,  the  feUow«di8ciple  of 
Polyclctus,  and  a  younger  contemporary  of 
Phidias.  He  flourished  about  431,  the  time  of 
the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  The 
chief  characteristic  of  Myron  seems  to  have 
been  his  power  of  expressing  a  great  variety 
of  forma.  Not  content  with  the  human  figuri; 
in  its  most  difficult  and  momentary  attitudes, 
be  directed  his  art  toward  various  other  aui- 
nialBk  and  be  seems  to  have  been  the  flist  gieat 


artist  who  did  so.  His  great  works  were  neaiy 
ly  all  in  bronze.  The  most  celebrated  of  his 
statnea  were  bis  DiMoMus  and  his  Cow.  Of 

his  Discobolus  there  are  several  marble  copies  in 
existence.  It  is  true  that  we  can  not  prove  by 
testimony  that  any  of  these  alleged  copies  were 
really  taken  from  Myron's  work,  or  from  imita- 
tions of  it ;  but  the  resemblance  between  them, 
the  fame  of  the  original,  and  the  well-knowa 
frequency  of  the  practice  of  maJcing  audi  nmiw 
ble  copies  of  celebrated  bronzes,  all  concur  to 
put  the  question  beyond  reasonable  doubt.  Of 
these  copies  we  possess  one  in  theTownkj 
Gallery  of  the  British  Mii.senm,  which  was 
found  in  the  grounds  of  Hadrian's  Tiburtine 
Villa  in  1791.  The  Cow  of  Myron  api)ears  to 
have  been  a  perfect  work  of  its  kind.  It  was 
celebrated  in  many  popular  verses,  and  the 
Greek  Anthology  still  contains  no  less  than 
thirty-six  epigrams  upon  it.  The  Cow  was  rep- 
resented as  lowing,  and  the  statue  was  placed 
on  a  marble  base,  in  the  centre  of  the  largest 
open  place  in  Athens,  where  it  still  stood  in  the 
time  of  Cicero.  In  the  time  of  Pausaniaa  it 
was  no  longer  there ;  it  meat  have  been  re- 
moved to  Rome,  where  it  was  still  to  be  seen 
in  the  temple  of  Peace  in  the  time  of  Pro- 
copitts — 3.  Of  Priene,  the  author  of  an  bistor- 
ical  account  of  the  first  Mcssenian  war.  proba- 
bly lived  not  earlier  than  the  third  century  B.C 
MvBoiflDBs  (M«|ptfv/Arr),  a  dtUlfbl  and  aue- 
cessfiil  Athenian  general.  In  B  C.  457  he  de- 
feated the  Corinthians  who  had  invaded  Me* 
garis,  and  in  4M  be  defeated  the  Beeotiana  at 
CEnophyta. 

Mybbha  (MijyS^)  or  Sktriia,  daughter  of  Gin* 
yraa  and  mother  of  Adonis.  For  details,  mi 

Adonis. 

MyRRHXNtiis  {Uv^ivovs :  Mti^vovatof ),  a  d( . 
mns  on  the  eastern  oosst  of  Attics,  belonging 

to  the  tribe  Pandioni.s,  a  little  south  of  the  prom- 
ontory Cyooaura.  It  is  said  to  havo  been  built 
by  a  hero  Golnnnts,  and  it  contained  a  temple 
of  Diana  (Artemis)  Colainis. 

Myasibus  {Mvpoikos),  1.  VuL  Camdaolbb.— 
9.  A  Greek  nistoiical  writer  of  nnoertain  data, 
a  native  of  Lesbos,  from  whom  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnasaus  borrowed  a  part  of  bis  account 
of  the  Pehisgians. 

MybsInus.    Vid.  Myrtuntium. 

Myrtilis,  a  town  of  the  Turdetani,  on  the 
Anas  in  Lusitania,  possessing  the  Jus  Latii. 

MyrtIlus  (MvpriXoc),  son  of  Mercury  (Her- 
mes) by  Cleobule,  Clytia,  Phaetbusa.  or  Myrto. 
He  was  the  charioteer  of  (Enomaus,  king  of 
Elis,  whom  he  betrayed  when  I 'clops  contend- 
ed with  his  master  in  the  chariot-race.  He  was 
afterward  thrown  into  the  sea  by  Pelops  near 
Geraestus  in  Eubcea ;  and  that  part  of  the 
..£gean  is  said  to  have  thenceforth  been  called 
after  him  the  Myrtoan  Sea.  Vtd.  CEno.uau», 
Pibops.  At  tbe  moment  he  expired  he  pro> 
nounced  a  curse  upon  the  house  of  Pelope, 
which  was  henceforward  tormented  by  the 
Erinnyea.  His  flrtber  placed  Urn  among  tbe 
stars  as  auriga. 

.Myrtis  (Mvpnf),  a  lyric  poetess,  a  native  of 
Anthedon  in  Bmolia.  She  was  reported  to  have 
been  the  instructress  of  Pindar,  and  to  have 
contended  with  him  for  the  palm  of  superiority. 
This  is  alluded  to  in  an  ettant  fiagroent  of  Co- 
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rinna.  There  went  elatoea  io  honor  of  her  in 
various  pari*  of  Or»««se. 

(MvBTO  (Mvpru).  1.  Daughter  of  Aristides, 
the  graodaoo  of  Aristides  the  Just,  married,  ac- 
cording to  one  aeooant,  by  Socrates  while  Xan- 
thippe  was  living.  Boeokh  thinks  sho  was  his 
first  wife. — 2.  Vtd.  Myrtodm  Mabi  ] 

Myrtoum  Mark  {to  Mvpruov  iriXayo^),  the 
part  of  the  i£gean  Sea  south  of  Eubcea,  Atti-  i 
ca,  and  Argohs,  which  derived  its  name  from 
the  small  island  Myrtus,  though  others  suppose 
it  to  coma  from  iVIyrtilus,  whom  Pelops  threw 
into  this  sea,  or  from  the  maidon  Myrto 

MvBTUNTiuM  (}/Lvprovvriou :  Muproiatof),  call- 
ed MyksTnds  (Mvptftvof)  in  Homer,  a  town  of  the 
Epcans  in  Elis,  on  the  road  from  EliatoDyme. 

Myrtus.    Vid.  Myrtoum  Mare. 

Mts  (M4(),  an  artist  in  the  tureutic  depart- 
ment, engraved  the  battle  of  the  Lapithae  and 
the  Centaurs  and  other  figures  on  *^e  shield  of 
Phidiaa'a  colossal  bron-m  siutue  of  Minerva 
(Athena)  Pronuichos  in  the  Acrojiolis  of  Alb- 
ens.  He  is  mentiuncd  as  one  of  the  must  dis- 
tinguished engravers  by  several  ancient  writers. 

Myscelus  (Mi'CTKeAof  or  MvaKt?.?in^),  a  native 
of  Achaia,  and,  according  to  Ovid  (Mtiam.,  xv., 
1),  an  Heraclid,  and  the  son  of  an  Argive  named 
Alemon.  He  founded  Croton  in  Italy,  D  C.  710, 
in  accordance  with  the  Delphic  oracle. .  The  or- 
acle had  commanded  him  to  bnild  a  city  where 
he  should  find  rain  with  fine  weather.  For  a 
long  time  he  thought  it  impossible  to  fulfill  the 
command  of  the  oracle,  Uu  at  length  he  tbnnd 
in  Italy  a  beautiful  woman  in  tears  ;  whereupon 
he  perceived  that  the  oracle  was  accomplished, 
and  straightw^r  fiwuded  Croton  on  the  spot 

Mysi  (>fv(joi),  one  of  the  Thracian  tribes  who 
seem  to  have  crossed  over  Iroro  Europe  into 
Asia  Minor  before  reeorded  history  begins. 
They  appear  to  be  the  .same  people  as  the  M(Esi 
(in  (ireek  also  Uvaoi),  on  the  banks  of  the  Dan- 
abe.  Vii.  Manx,  They  stand  in  cloee  con- 
nection with  the  Teucri.  These  two  communi- 
ties appear  to  have  moTcd  from  the  banks  of 
the  Strymon  to  the  southeast  of  Thrace,  forc- 
ing' the  Bilhyni  over  tlie  Thracian  Bosporus 
into  Asia,  and  then  to  have  crossed  over  into 
Asia  themselves,  by  way  of  the  Thracian  Bos- 
porus,  and  to  have  settled  on  the  southeastern 
shore  of  the  Propontis,  as  far  west  as  the  River 
Rhyndaous  (the  rest  of  the  Asiatic  coast  of  the 
Propontis  and  the  Hellespont  being  occupied  by 
Phrygians),  and  also  in  the  eastern  and  south- 
em  parts  of  the  district  afterward  called  Mysia, 
in  the  mountains  called  Olympus  and  Temnus, 
and  on  the  southern  side  of  Ida.  The  Teu- 
crians  obtained  a  permanent  fooling  also  on  the 
northern  side  of  Ida,  in  the  Troad.  Being  after- 
ward driven  westward  over  the  Rliyndactis  by 
the  Bithynians,  and  hemmed  in  on  the  west  and 
north  hy  the  iEolian  colonies,  the  Mysiaos  may 
be  regarded  as  about  shut  up  within  the  ranges 
of  Ida  and  Olympus  on  the  north  and  northeast, 
and  Temnas  on  the  south.  They  were  a  sim- 
ple pastoral  people,  low  in  the  scale  of  civiliza- 
tion. Their  language  and  religion  bore  a  strong 
resemblance  to  those  of  their  neighbors,  the 
Phrygians  and  Lydians,  who  were  of  the  same 
Thracian  origin  as  themselves,  and  hence  arose 
the  error,  which  is  found  in  Herodotus,  of  de- 
liTiog  them  directly  from  tho  Lardlana. 
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western  district  of  Anado'i),  a  district  of  Asia 
Minor,  called,  also,  the  Asiatic  Mysia  (Htcia  f 
'Aoiai^),  in  eontrwlistinetion  to  Moesia  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube.    Originally  it  meant  of 
course  the  territory  of  the  Mysi,  but  in  the 
usual  division  of  Asia  Minor,  as  settled  un<ler 
Augustus,  it  occupied  the  whole  of  the  nonk* 
western  corner  of  the  peninsula,  between  the 
Hellespont  on  the  northwest ;  the  Propontis  oa 
the  north ;  the  River  Rhyndacus  and  Moatt 
Olympus  on  the  east,  which  divided  it  from  Bf- 
iliynia  and  Phrygia  ;  Mount  Temnus,  and  u 
imaginary  line  drawn  from  Tetnnus  to  the 
southern  side  of  tlic  Kla"itic  Gulf  on  the  sooih, 
'vherc  it  bordered  upon  Lydia,  and  the  »Cgeao 
Sea  on  the  west.    It  was  subdivided  into  fire 
parts  :  (1  )  Mysia  Minor  (M.  7  (jtKfxl),  alon^ihe 
northern  coast.    (2.)  Mvsia  Major  (M.  >;  ^i- 
yuXr)\  the  southeastern  inland  region,  with  a 
small  prirtion  of  the  coast  between  the  Troad 
and  the  .^olic  settlements  about  the  Llaluc 
Gulf.  (3.)  Tboas  (r;  TpuuO-  norihiwsieni 
angle,  between  tbe.r^'tan  and  llf  llespnnt.  airl 
the  southern  coast  along  the  fuol  of  Ida  (4.) 
.£ous  w  JEouA{k  JdoMf  or  AIoAia),  the  south, 
em  part  of  the  western  cosst,  around  the  KU- 
Itic  Gulf,  where  the  chief  cities  of  the  JBoliu 
confederacy  were  planted,  but  applied  in  a  wider 
sense  to  the  western  coast  in  general    .\nd  (5.) 
Tkdturanu  (9  TnOpavia),  the  south wu>lero  ao- 
Igle  b^weenTemnua  and  the  borders  of  Ljidii, 
where,  in  very  early  times,  Teuihras  was  .'•aid 
to  have  established  a  Mysian  kingdom,  Mbich 
was  only  subdued  by  the  Icings  of  Lydia;  thf 
part  was  also  called  Pergamene,  from  the  cel- 
ebrated city  of  Pkroamus,  which  stood  io  it 
This  account  applies  to  the  time  of  the  tuAf 
Roman  empire  ;  the  extent  of  Mysia,  and  its 
subdivisions,  varied  greatly  at  other  tunes.  In 
the  heroic  ages  we  find  the  great  Teueriaa  noa* 
archy  of  Troy  in  the  northwest  of  the  country, 
and  the  Phrygians  along  the  ilelieqxwt;  m  to 
the  Mysians,  who  appear  as  allies  of  ilieTrs> 
jans,  it  is  not  clear  whether  tlu  y  are  Europeans 
or  Asiatics.   The  Mysia  of  the  legends  respect- 
ing Telephus  is  the  Teuihranian  kingdom  is  the 
south,  only  with  a  wider  extent  than  the  later 
Teuthrania.    Under  the  Persian  empire,  tke 
northwestern  portion,  which  was  still  oecopled 
in  part  by  Phrygians,  but  chiefly  by  .tnlim  i^et- 
tlements,  was  called  Phrygia  Mioor,  and  by  the 
Greeks  Hei.lespontcs.    Mysia  was  the  regioa 
south  of  the  chain  of  Ida,  and  both  fonued, 
with  Lydia,  the  second  satrapy.  In  the  divisiw 
of  the  empire  of  Alexander  the  Great,  My«» 
fell,  with  Thrace,  to  the  share  of  Lysiiuachus, 
B.C.  311,  after  whose  defeat  and  death,  in  281. 
it  became  a  part  of  the  Greco-Syrian  kingd  tm, 
with  the  exception  of  the  southwestern  portioD, 
w  here  Plideia^rus  founded  the  kingdom  of  Pm- 
OAMLs  (280),  to  w  hich  kingdom  the  whole  of 
Mysia  was  assigned,  together  w  ith  Lydia,  Phop- 
ia,  Caria,  Lycia,  Pisidia,  and  Pamphylia,  aUer 
the  defeat  of  Antiochus  the  Great  by  the  lU^ 
mans  in  190.  With  the  rest  of  the  Uatd'  "'  ^' 
Pergamus.  Mysia  fell  to  the  Romans  in  183  g 
the  bequest  of  Attains  III.,  and  formed  pat  of 
theproHnoo  of  Asia.  Under  the  later  empire 
Mysia  lormed  a  aepaiata  proeansulvpfovuM 
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wider  the  name  of  Hellespootaa.  The  country 
was  for  the  most  part  mountainous,  its  chief 
cbaios  being  those  of  Ida,  Olympus,  and  Tem- 
Mot,  which  are  terminal  branches  of  the  north- 
wpstern  part  of  tlio  Taurus  chain,  and  the  union 
ol  which  fortiis  the  elevated  land  of  southeastern 
Ifywa.  Their  prolongations  into  the  om  form 
several  important  bays  and  capes  ;  namely, 
auiOQ^  the  former,  the  great  Gulf  of  Adraroyt- 
tit^m  ^now  Adramytti),  which  cuts  off  Lesbos 
from  the  continent,  and  the  Sinus  ElaTticus 
(DOW  Gulf  of  Chandelt)',  and,  among  the  latter, 
Sigeum  (now  Cape  Yeniek$ri)wliA  Lactam  (now 
Cupe  Baha).  at  the  northwestern  and  southwest- 
em  extremities  of  the  Troad,  and  Cane  (now 
Cape  CoUmi)  and  Hydria  (now  FakU),  the  north- 
ern and  southern  headlands  oflho  ElaTtic  Gulf, 
lis  rivers  are  numerous ;  some  of  them  consider- 
able, in  proportion  to  the  site  of  the  oonntiy,  and 
some  of  first-rate  importance  in  history  and  po- 
etry :  the  chief  of  them,  beginning  on  the  eaat, 
woe  RanrDActrs  and  KiCBsTirs,  TAasivs,  M9M' 
res,  Gbawiccs.  RiioDius,  S1M018,  and  Scaman- 
MB,  Satnois,  £tsiio8,  and  Caicus.  The  tribes 
of  tiM  eootttiy,  besides  the  general  appellations 
mentioned  above,  were  known  by  the  following 
distinctive  names  :  the  Oiympieni  or  Olympeni 
(X>Xvftirij}vol,  *0?.vuTrrivoi),  inthedlitrictof  Olym- 
p^'rif,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Olympus  ;  next  to 
them,  on  the  south  and  west,  and  occupying  the 
peater  part  of  Mysia  Proper,  the  Abrett«ni,  who 
had  a  native  divinity  called  by  the  Greeks  Zrv{- 
'ACprmjvd^  ;  the  Trimenthuritee,  the  Penta- 
demitie,  and  the  Mysomaceddnes,  all  in  the  re- 
gion of  Mount  Temnus. 

Mrslus  (now  Bers^ama),  a  tributary  of  the 
River  Caicus  in  Mysia,  or  rather  the  upper  part 
of  the  Galena  itad^  bad  ila  aonxoe  in  Meant 
Temnus. 

Mtso»  (Mvffw),  of  Chens,  a  village  either  in 
Lacoaia  or  on  Mount  CBta,  ia  enumerated  by 
Plato  as  one  of  the  aeven  aagea,  in  place  of 

Periander. 

Mtstia,  a  town  in  the  southeast  of  Bmttium, 
a  little  above  the  Promontorium  Cocintum. 

MfTlLENB  or  MiTYLENE  {iivTlX^Vt},  Mtrv^^V?  : 

the  former  is  the  ancient  form,  and  the  one  usu- 
ally found  on  coins  and  inscriptions;  the  latter 
is  aoiuetimes  found  on  inscriptions,  and  is  the 
eoeunoner  form  in  MSS.  :  MvnXijva^oc,  Mityle- 
naeus  :  Mytilcne  or  Mctdin),  the  chief  city  of 
Lesbos,  stood  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island 
opposite  the  eoaat  of  Lesbos,  npon  a  promontory 
which  was  once  an  island,  and  both  sides  of 
which  formed  excellent  harbors.  Its  first  foun- 
dadott  ie  aaeribed  to  Oaitene  and  Pelaagiana. 
It  was  early  colonized  by  the  ^Eolians  rid. 
Luaos.  Important  hints  respecting  its  politi- 
cal hirtoiy  are  fhmiahed  hy  the  flragmenta  of 
the  poetry  of  Alcaeus,  whence  (ami  from  other 
aoorcea)  it  seems  that,  aAer  the  rule  and  over- 
throw of  a  aeriea  of  tyranta,  the  eity  waa  nearly 
ruined  by  the  bitter  hatred  and  conflicts  of  the 
ftctiona  of  the  nobles  and  the  people,  till  Pitta- 
coa  was  appointed  to  a  aort  of  dieutorahip,  and 
the  nobles  were  expelled.  Vul.  \\.v.y.vs,  Pit- 
TACQs.  Meanwhile,  the  city  had  grown  to  great 
importance  as  a  naval  power,  and  had  fimoded 
colonics  on  the  coasts  of  Mysia  and  Thrace.  •  At 
the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  B.C.,  the 
aotaesaion  of  one  of  these  colonies,  Sigeum  at 


the  mouth  of  the  Helleapeoti  Was  disputed  te 

war  between  the  Mytilenaeans  and  Athenians, 
and  assigned  to  the  latter  by  the  award  of  Peri- 
ander,  tyrant  of  CoriiMh.  Among  the  other  col 
onies  of  Mytilene  were  Achilleum,  Assos,  An- 
tandrus,  6cc.  Mytilene  submitted  to  the  Per- 
sians after  the  conquest  of  Ionia  and  ./Eolia,  and 
furnished  contingents  to  the  expeditions  of 
Cambyses  against  Egypt  and  of  Darius  against 
Scythia.  It  was  active  in  the  Ionian  revott, 
after  the  failure  of  which  it  a^ain  became  euh> 
ject  to  Persia,  and  took  part  in  the  expeditioa 
of  Xerxea  againat  Oreeoe.  After  the  Hsraian 
war  it  formed  an  alliance  with  Athens,  and  re- 
mained one  of  the  most  important  members  of 
the  Athenian  eenfidafaqr,  tetaininf  ita  inde- 
pendence till  the  fourth  year  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war,  B.C.  428,  when  it  headed  a  revolt  of 
the  greater  part  of  Leaboe,  the  progreaa  and 
suppression  of  which  forms  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting episodes  in  the  history  of  the  Pelopon- 
neaian  war.  {VU,  the  Hiatoriea  of  Greece  ) 
This  event  destroyed  the  power  of  Mytilene. 
Ita  aubeequent  fortunea  can  not  be  related  in 
detail  here.  It  ^11  under  the  power  of  the  Ro- 
mans  after  the  Mithradatic  war.  Respecting 
its  important  position  to  Greek  literary  historvi 
vid.  Lksbos. 

MrmsTRATUM.    FiW.  Amestratus. 

Myos  (Mvodf :  Mvo^tnof:  ruins  at  Palatia), 
the  least  city  of  the  Ionian  confederacy,  stood 
in  Caria,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Mieander, 
thirty  stadia  from  its  mouth,  and  very  near  Mi- 
letus. Its  original  site  was  probably  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river ;  hot  ita  aite  gradually  be- 
came an  unhealthy  marsh  ;  and  by  the  time  of 
Augustus  it  was  so  deserted  by  its  iohabitanta 
that  the  few  who  remained  were  reckoned  aa 
oitixena  of  MUetna. 

N. 

Naabda  (Noupda),  a  town  of  Babylonia, 
chiefly  inhabited  by  Jewa,  and  with  a  Jewlah 

academy. 

Naakmalcha  or  NahbmalCBa  (Naap/ia/'.;(af, 
liapfia7i.xa(,  e.,  the  King* 9  Owtalt  6  fiaaiXeiot 
T:oTaii6q,r]  Baatl^.i Kf]  /'nSprf,  flumen  regium :  Nahr- 
al-Malk  or  Ne  Gruel  Metek),  the  greatest  of  the 
canals  connecting  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris, 
was  situated  near  the  northern  limit  of  Babylo- 
nia, a  little  south  of  the  Median  Wall,  in  latitude 
83<^  V  ahont  Its  formation  waa  ascribed  to  n 
governor  named  Gobares.  It  was  repaired  upon 
the  building  of  iSeleucia  at  ila  junction  with  the 
Tigris  by  Selenena  Niealor.  and  again  under  the 
Roman  emperors  Trajan,  Sevema,  and  Julian. 

NabaUa.    Vid.  Navaua. 

NABAasIwas  (Natep{tfvar>,  a  Penian,  eenapfa'* 
rd  along  with  Bessus,  against  Darioa,  the  last 
1  king  of  Persia.  He  waa  pardoned  by  Alex- 
ander. 

'     Nabat^t.1,  N.Tn.iTiiJlt  (SaSaratoi,  "SafjnTai  :  in 

the  Old  Testament,  Nebaioth),  an  Arabian  peo- 
ple, deeeended  fhmi  the  eldeat  aon  of  lahmaSl, 
had  thrir  original  abodes  in  the  northwestern 
I  part  of  the  Arabian  peninsula,  east  and  south- 
eaat  of  the  Moabitea  and  Edomitea,  who  dwelt 
'  on  the  cast  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  in  the  mount- 
1  aina  reaching  from  it  to  the  Persian  Galf.  In 
I  the  ohangna  elfteted  among  the  tribea  of  thean 
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legions  by  the  Babylonian  conquest  of  Judsa, 
the  Nabatbsans  extended  west  into  the  Sina- 
Ttic  peninsula  and  the  territoiyof  the  Edomites, 
while  the  latter  took  possession  of  the  south  of 
Judtea  (rrrf.  Idlm.ei)  ;  and  hence  the  Nabath»- 
aiis  ()1  Greek  and  Roman  history  occupied  near- 
ly itic  whole  of  Arabia  Pctra;a,  alnnp  the  north- 
eastern coast  ol"  the  Red  Sea.  on  butli  sides  of 
the  ^tanitic  Gulf,  and  in  the  Idumsean  Mount- 
ains (Mountains  of  Seir),  where  they  had  their 
celebrated  rock-licwo  capital,  Petra.  At  first 
Ihey  wete  a  roving  ptttoim  people ;  but,  as  their 
poeition  gave  them  the  command  of  the  trade 
between  Arabia  and  the  west,  they  prosecuted 
thtt  trade  with  great  enersy,  establishiDg  reg- 
alar  caravans  between  Leuce  Come,  a  port  of 
the  Red  Sea,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Ara- 
bia, and  the  port  of  Rhtnoeolora  (now  El-Arith) 
on  the  Mediterranean,  upon  the  frontiers  of  Pal- 
eatine  and  Jblgypt.  Sustained  by  this  trathc,  a 
powerftal  monarehy  grew  up,  which  resisted  all 
the  attacks  of  the  Greek  kings  of  Syria,  and 
which,  sometimes  at  least,  extended  its  power 
M  for  north  ae  Syria.  Tlitie,  in  the  reign  of 
Caligula,  even  after  the  Nahatlirrans  had  nom- 
ioaii^  submitted  to  Rome,  we  hnd  even  Damas- 
eoa  m  poeeesaion  of  an  ethnar^  of  **  Aretaa  the 
king,"  i.  f  ..  of  the  Nabatha^an  Arabs  :  the  usual 
name?  of  these  kings  were  Aretas  and  Obodas. 
Under  Augnstoa  tlra  Nabathseana  are  fonnd,  as 
nominal  subjects  of  the  Roman  empire,  assist- 
ing iElius  Gallue  in  bis  expedition  into  Arabia 
Felix,  through  which,  and  throuah  the  journey 
of  Athenodorus  to  Petra,  Strabo  derived  import- 
ant information.  Under  Trajan  the  Nabathae- 
ana  were  eonqnered  by  A.  Cornelius  Palma,  and 
Arabia  Petrya  became  a  Roman  province,  A.D. 
105-107.  In  the  fourth  century  it  was  consid- 
ered a  part  of  Palestine,  and  formed  the  diocese 
of  a  metropoliiaii,  whose  see  was  at  Petra.  The 
Mohammedan  conquest  finally  overthrew  the 
power  of  theNabathsans,  which  had  been  long 
declining :  their  country  soon  became  a  haunt 
of  the  wandering  Arabs  of  the  Desert,  and  their 
very  name  disappeared. 

Nabis  (Nd^if),  succeeded  in  making  himself 
tyrant  of  Lacedsemon  on  the  death  of  Machani- 
das,  B.C.  207.  He  carried  the  licence  of  tyran- 
ny to  the  furthest  poaaible  e.xtent  All  persons 
possessed  of  property  were  suhjcctcd  to  inces- 
sant exactions,  and  the  most  cruel  tortures  if 
thqr  did  not  aocceed  in  satisfying  his  rapacity. 
One  of  his  engines  of  torture  resembled  the 
maiden  uf  more  recent  times;  it  was  a  figure 
leoenibling  his  wife  Apega,  so  constructed  as  to 
clasp  the  victim  and  pierce  him  to  death  with 
the  nails  with  which  the  arms  and  bcsoni  of  the 
figure  were  atndded.  The  money  which  he  got 
by  these  means  and  by  the  pluntlcr  of  the  tem- 
ples enabled  him  to  raise  a  large  body  of  mer- 
eenaries,  whom  he  selected  from  among  the 
most  abandoned  and  reckless  villains  With 
these  forces  he  was  able  to  extend  his  sway 
over  a  oonniderable  part  of  Fek»ponneeus;  but 
his  further  progress  was  checked  by  Flamininus, 
who,  after  a  short  campaign,  compelled  him  to 
soe  for  peaoe  (198).  The  tyrant,  however,  waa 
allowed  to  retain  the  sovereignty  of  Sparta,  and 
soon  after  the  departure  of  Flamininus  from 
Oreeea  he  feaumed  hoatUitiea.  He  was  oppos- 
ed by  Phtopsman,  the  general  of  the  AehMO 


I  league ;  and  though  Nabis  met  at  first  witk 
I  some  aoecees,  he  waa  eventnally  defeated  by 

Philopccmcii,  and  was  soon  afterward  assassin* 
ated  by  some  .^toliaos  who  bad  been  seat  is 
his  assistance  (192). 

Nabowassar  (Na6ovu(7apof),  king  ofBabyloo, 
whose  accession  to  the  throne  was  fixed  upoo 
by  the  Babylonian  astronomers  as  the  era  fron 
which  they  began  their  calealations.  Thiiat 
is  called  the  Era  of  Nabonassar.  It  coirnnenced 
on  the  twenty-sixth  of  February,  B  C.  747. 

Nabrissa  or  Nebrissa  (now  Lehrija),  sor- 
named  Veneria,  a  town  of  the  Turdetani  in  Hi|. 
pania  Baetica,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Bstis. 

Nacolia  {fioKoXeia  or  -ia,  or  Naxu^ta:  dov 
Sidi£:hnsi),  a  town  of  Phrygia  Epictetas,  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  River  Thymbrius,  bctwea 
Dorylsum  and  Cotyaeuro,  was  the  place  when 
the  Emperor  Valena  defeated  hie  rival  fn» 
pius,  A.D.  366. 

[Njsbis  or  Nans  (Nijdir,  now  NevM),  a  liw 
on  the  western  coast  of  Hispania  Tarracoeea* 
sis,  between  the  Durius  and  the  Minius.J 

NisnfA,!.  e.,  a  dirge  or  lamentation,  dumtol 
at  funerals,  was  personified  at  Rome  an  l  wor- 
shipped as  a  goddess.  She  bad  a  chapel  outsida 
the  walls  of  the  city,  near  the  porta  Vinisdii. 

N.T.vius,  Cm  ,  an  ancient  Roman  poet,  of 
whose  life  few  particulars  have  been  reoordei 
He  waa  probably  a  native  of  Campania,  and  wn 
horn  somewhere  between  B  C.  271  and  264. 
He  appears  to  have  come  to  Rome  early,  aad 
he  prodoeed  his  first  play  in  SS5.  He  was  it* 
tached  to  the  plebeian  party  ;  and,  w  ith  the 
licence  of  the  old  Attic  comedy,  he  made  Uis 
stage  a  vehicle  for  his  attacks  upon  ti  e  tristo* 
cracy.  He  attacked  Scipio  and  the  Metelli ;  bat 
ho  was  indicted  by  Q.  M etellus  and  thrown  into 
prison,  to  which  circumstance  Plaatus  aOodei 
in  his  Miles  Gloriosus  (ii.,  S,  66).  While  in 
prison  he  composed  two  plays,  the  Hariolvt  and 
Leon,  in  which  he  recanted  his  previous  iniputa> 
tions,  and  thereby  obtained  his  release  throogh 
the  tribunes  of  the  people.  His  repeotance, 
however,  did  not  last  long,  and  be  was  sooo 
compelled  to  expiate  a  new  ofience  by  exile. 
He  retired  to  Utica  ;  and  it  was  here,  probably, 
that  he  wrote  his  poem  on  the  first  Punic  war; 
and  here  it  is  certain  that  he  died,  either  in  204 
or  202.  Naevius  was  both  an  epic  and  a  dra- 
matic poet.  Of  his  epic  poem  on  the  first  Pa- 
.nie  war  a  few  fragments  are  still  extant  It 
was  written  in  the  old  Saturnian  metre;  for 
Enniiis,  who  introduced  the  hexameter  ainoDg 
the  Romans,  was  not  brought  to  Rome  litt  aftsr 
the  banishment  of  Ncevius.  The  poem  appcan 
to  have  opened  with  the  story  of  iEneas's  Righi 
from  lYary^hiaviait  to  Carthage  and  amour  with 
Dido,  together  with  other  legends  connected 
with  the  early  history  both  of  Carthage  and  of 
Rome.  It  was  eztenaiv^  copied  boA  ky  Bh 
nius  and  Virgil.  The  latter  author  took  many 
passages  from  it,  partieolndy  the  descnptwn 
of  the  atorm  in  the  first  iEnOM,  the  speseh  with 
which  ..Eneas  consoles  his  comjmnio'i'  an'*  th« 
address  of  Venus  to  Jupiter.  His  or  .mauc 
writings  eompriaed  both  tragedies  an  1  inte- 
dies,  most  of  which  were  taken  from  the  Gnt  t 
Even  m  the  Augustan  age  Ncvms  was  still  a 
fiivorite  with  the  ndmiiera  of  tbe  genuine  oM 
•ehool  of  Roman  poetiy,  and  the  lines  of  lii^ 
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(Ep.f  ii.,  1,  53)  show  that  his  works,  if  not 
so  much  read  as  formerly,  were  still  fresh  in 
the  iiitMQorics  men.  The  best  edition  of  the 
fragments  of  Nevios  is  by  KIttssmsii,  8ro,  Jena, 

Ni£viL's  Skrtokii  s  Macso.    Vid.  Macro. 
[Naoab  A  (Sa-.aon),  a  city  of  the  diatriet  of 

riorvi'a  id  India  iiitrii  (Jarmpin,  near  thn  con- 
liueiice  ol  the  Uopheii  and  Chuaspcs  ;  the  same, 

prabsUy*  as  Nysa.    Vul.  Nysa,  No.  i  ] 

N*H  ARv  vLt,  a  tribe  of  the  Lvirii  in  Germany, 
probably  dwcit  on  the  bnnks  ol  the  Vistula.  lu 
tkeir  country  was  a  grove  sacred  to  the  wor- 
ship (<f  two  divinities  called  Alcos.  whomTac- 
Uus  cudipares  with  Castor  and  Pollux. 

NtSMALCH  A .      Vtd.  Na ABMAI.OMA. 

NuvuKs.    Ki*/.  Xymph.t. 
Mitjf  (^Saiv :  now  Aatn),  a  city  of  Galilee, 
mlh  of  Mount  Tabor.   {Luke,  vii.,  11.) 

NaIsus,  NaIssl  s.  or  N.'Esns  {^airrur,  yninaor, 
Nai04rof :  now  Nusa),  an  important  town  of 
Upper  MoBsia,  situated  on  an  eastern  tributary 
of  the  Margus,  nnd  celebrated  as  the  birth-placf! 
of  Constantine  the  Great.  It  was  enlarged  and 
beautilied  by  Conatattline*  was  destroyed  by 
.\t(ila,  but  was  rebailt  and  fortified  by  Joatin- 
iu. 

(Nauadus  {Ndfiado^oTliafiaSric,  nowtheiV<r- 
•    jadrfatX  *  " "  ^ " I ^Ta ble  river  of  India  intra  Gan- 

ri,riauig  10  Moos  Vmdius,  and  emptying  into 
StDos  Baryeaaenus.  ] 
Najinbt.k  or  i^fAMNETEs,  a  people  on  theweat- 
em  coast  of  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  on  the  north- 
ern bank  of  the  Liger,  which  separated  them 
from  Aquitania.  Their  chief  town  was  Condi- 
fiocum.  afterward  Namnetes  (now  Nantes). 

Namosa,  Adfidujs,  a  Roman  jurist,  one  of 
the  niunerous  pupils  of  Senrins  Snipicias. 

fiAHTVlTM  or  Nantuateb,  a  people  in  the 
ioatbcast  of  Gallia  Belgica,  between  the  Hhoda- 
Bus  and  the  Rbenus,  and  at  the  eastern  eztvem- 
itj  of  the  Lacus  Lemanas. 
KkPJiLjE.  Vtd.  Nymphs. 
Natabis,  a  northern  tributary  of  the  Dannbe : 
Ito  modern  name  is  uncertain. 

Uafatx  {Ndrzara  :  probably  ruins  at  El-Kabt 
at  the  great  bend  of  the  Nile  to  the  aoathweat, 
between  the  fourth  and  fifth  cataracts),  the  cap- 
ital of  au  J;)thiopian  kingdom  north  of  that  of 
Hera^,  waa  the  soutbemmoet  point  reaehed  by 
Petronius,  under  .Augustus.  Its  sovereigns 
were  females,  bearing  the  title  of  Candace; 
md  through  a  minister  of  one  of  them,  Chris- 
tianity was  introduced  into  ..f^thiopia  in  the 
ipostoLic  age  (Acl«,  viii.,  27).  This  custom  of 
fboale  government  has  been  eontinoed  to  onr 
own  limes  in  the  neighboring  kingdom  of  Shen- 
In  the  reign  of  Nero,  N8[>ata  was  only  a 
maU  town. 

Napoca  or  Napuca  (Napocrnsis  or  Napaeen- 
MX  a  Roman  colony  in  Dacia,  on  the  high  rsad 
MHng  through  the  oountry  between  PataTisaa 

and  Optatiana. 

Nas  (now  iV«r«),  a  river  in  central  Italy,  riaea 
ia  Mount  FtsceUns,  on  the  fhmtiere  of  umhria 

and  Piceniim,flow8  in  a  southwesterly  direction, 
fonnine  the  boundary  between  Umbria  and  the 
had  of  the  Sabini,  and  after  reeelTing  the  Veli- 
naa  (now  Velmo)  and  Tolenus  (now  Turano), 
nd  passing  by  loteranma  and  Narnia,  falls  into 
the  Tiber  not  (ar  from  Oorioulum.  It  waa  cel- 


ebrated for  its  sulphureous  waters  and  white 
color  {nUpkurea  Nor  aiiui  aqua,  Virg.,  JEm.,  vii., 
517). 

NaraggIra  (Hofmyapa :  ruins  at  the  modern 
Kassir  Jebir),  one  of  the  most  important  inland 
cities  of  Numidia,  between  Ttiagura  and  Sicca 
Veneria,  was  the  scene  of  Scipio's  celebrated 
interview  witl^ Hannibal  before  the  battle  of 
Zuina. 

Narbo  MartIos.  at  a  later  time  Narbona 

(Narbonensiy; :  now  Xarbonnc),  a  town  in  the 
south  of  Gaul,  and  the  capital  of  the  Roman 
province  of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  was  situated 
on  the  River  Atax  (now  Audc),  also  called  Nar- 
bo, and  at  the  head  of  the  Lake  Rubresus  or 
Rubrensls  (also  called  Narbonitis),  which  was 
connected  with  the  sea  by  a  canal.  By  this 
means  the  town,  which  waii  twelve  miles  from 
the  ooaat,  was  made  a  aea-port.  It  waa  a  very 
ancient  place,  and  is  supposed  to  liave  horn 
originally  called  Atax.  It  was  made  a  Roman 
colony  by  the  consul  Q.  Mareius  or  Marthia, 
B  C.  IIH,  and  hence  received  the  surname  .Mar- 
tius  i  and  it  was  the  first  colony  founded  by  the 
Romans  in  Oaul.  Julius  Caeaar  also  settled 
here  the  veterans  of  the  tenth  legion,  whence  it 
received  the  name  of  Golonia  Decumanonim. 
It  was  a  handaome  and  populona  town,  the  res- 
idence of  the  Roman  governor  of  the  province, 
and  a  place  of  great  commercial  importance. 
The  coaat  was  celebrated  for  its  exoellent  oys- 
ters. There  are  scarcely  any  vestiges  of  the 
ancient  town,  but  there  are  atiU  remaiaa  of  the 
canal. 

NAasOMBMsis  GallTa.    Vtd.  Gallia. 

Naroisscs  (Ntipxjffffof)  1.  A  beautiful  youth, 
son  of  the  river-god  Ccphisus  and  the  nymph 
Liriope  of  Thespia:.  He  waa  wholly  inacceas- 
ible  to  the  feeling  of  love  ;  and  the  nymph 
Echo,  who  was  enamored  of  him,  died  of  grief 
Kid.  Echo.  One  of  his  rejected  lovers,  how. 
ever,  prayed  to  Nemesis  to  punish  him  for  his 
unfeeling  heart.  Nemesis  accordingly  caused 
Narcissus  to  see  his  own  image  reflected  in  a 
fountain,  and  to  become  enamored  of  it.  But, 
as  he  could  not  approach  this  object,  he  grad 
nally  pined  away,  and  his  corpse  was  meta 
morphosed  into  the  flower  which  bears  his 
name. — 2.  A  freedman  and  secretary  of  the 
Emperor  Claudius,  over  whom  he  possessed  un- 
bounded influence.  He  long  connived  at  tho 
irregularities  of  Messalina;  but,  fearing  that 
the  empieaa  meditated  hia  death,  he  betrayed 
to  Claudius  her  marriage  with  (3.  Siliu.?.  and 
obtained  the  order  for  her  eieontioo,  A.D.  48. 
After  the  mnrder  of  Clandius,  Narciaaue  waa 
put  to  death  by  command  of  A;;ri;>;)ina,  54.  He 
had  amassed  an  enormous  fortune,  amounting, 
it  la  said,  to  400.000,000  aeateroes,  a  little  over 
1^13,500,000  of  our  money.— 3  A  celebrated  ath- 
lete, who  strangled  the  Emperor  Commodua, 
19S.  He  waa  afterward  ezpoaed  to  theVone 
by  the  Emperor  Sevcrus. 

Nasisci,  a  small  but  brave  people  in  the 
aooth  of  Germany,  of  the  Suevle  race,  dweir 
west  of  the  Marcomanni  and  east  of  the  Her 
munduri,  and  extended  from  the  Sudeti  Montea 
on  the  north  to  the  Dannbe  on  the  aonth,  thua 
inhabiting  part  of  the  Uvpcr  PelalAi#<e  and  thi 
country  of  the  Fichtelgehrge. 

Narmalcha.    Vid.  N«  abmamba. 


NARNIA. 


NAUPACTUS. 


"NarnTa  (Namiensis  :  now  iVami),  a  town  in 
Uiubria,  situated  on  a  lofty  bill  on  Um  southern 
bank  of  the  River  Nar,  originally  called  Nsqm- 
wuM,  was  made  a  Homan  colony  B  C  299,  when 
*ts  name  was  changed  into  Narnia,  ader  the 
"iver .  This  town  was  atrongljr  liofftifed  by  na- 
lire,  bciiiL'  arrcssihlr  only  on  the  eastern  and 
'vtiiterii  sides.  On  the  westeni  side  it  could  | 
only  he  approached  by  a  very  lofty  bridge  which 
Anjitistu^-  built  over  the  river.  ' 

N  Ago,  sometimes  Nab  (now  Narenia)^  a  river 
in  Dalmatia,  which  rtsea  in  Mount  Alhios,  and 
falls  into  the  .Adriatic  Sia 

Naroka,  a  Roman  colony  in  Dalmatia,  situa- 
ted on  the  River  Naro,  some  miles  from  the  sea, 
^nd  on  the  road  to  Dyrrhachiuni. 

Nasbbb,  king  of  Persia.    Vtd.  SAfAWam. 

Nakbcb  (Nup(n7c),  a*  celebrated  general  and 
staif  Lilian  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  was  a  ru- 
nuch    lie  put  an  end  to  the  Gothic  dominion 
in  Italy  by  two  briltiant  campaigns,  A.D.  552, 
063,  and  annexed  Italy  again  to  the  Byzantine 
empire.    He  was  rewarded  by  Justinian  with  i 
the  government  of  the  country,  which  he  held  j 
for  many  years.    He  was  deprived  of  this  office 
by  Justin,  the  successor  of  Justinian,  where- ! 
upon  he  invited  the  Langobards  to  invade  Italy.  | 
His  invitation  was  eagerly  accepted  by  their 
king  .\lhoin  ;  but  it  is  said  that  Narsrs  soon 
after  repehtod  of  his  conduct,  and  died  of  grief  j 
at  Rome  shortly  after  the  Langobards  haderaaa- 
cd  the  Alfts  f.')r>S)  Nrirses  was  ninety<Aveyean  I 
of  age  ai  lilt'  utile  ol  lits  death. 

NarthacIdx  (NapduKcov),  a  town  in  Thessa- 
ly,  on  MottBt  Narthaciua,  aonthweat  of  Pbar- 
salus.  .  I 

Nabyx,  also  NARf  cos  or  Nar^ciom  (Nd^, 
fiupvKn^,  SnovKiov  :  fiafivKtor,  fiapvKaio^ :  now 
Taiandu  or  Taianli),  a  town  of  the  Locri  Opun- 
:ii  on  the  Euboean  Sea,  the  reputed  birth-place 
of  .\jax,  son  of  Oileus,  who  is  henre  called  Na- 
ryciut  kerot.  Since  Locri  Epizephyru,  in  the 
sooth  of  Italy,  daimed  to  be  a  ecdony  from  Na- 
r>x  in  Greece,  we  find  the  town  of  Locri  called  ' 
,  Karycta  by  the  poets,  and  the  pitch  of  Brutuum 
also  named  JVarvda. 

Nasamones  {TSaanituvrc),  a  powerful  but  rav- 
age Libyan  people,  who  dwelt  originally  on  the 
shores  of  the  Great  Syrtis,  Iml  were  driven  in- 
land  by  ttic  rjrcck  settlers  of  ('yrcnaica,  and  aft- 
erward by  the  Humans.  An  interestmg  account 
of  Iheir  manners  and  enstoma  is  given  Sy  Herod- 
otus (iv.,  172),  who  also  tells  (ii.,  32)  a  curious 
•toiy  respecting  an  expedition  beyond  the  Lib- 
yan Desert,  ondertaken  by  five  Nasaroooian 
youths,  the  result  of  which  was  certain  import- 
ant information  concerning  the  interior  of  Af- 
riea.    VU.  Nteaia. 

Nasica,  Scipio.    Vtd.  Scipio. 

Nabidik.sus.  a  wealthy  (^m/im)  Romaot  who 
gave  a  supper  to  Mnconas,  Which  Horace  rid- 
icul^  in  the  eighth  satire  of  his  second  book. 
U  appears  from  v.  68  that  Rufus  waa  the  cog- 
nomen of  Naaidienns. 

N A 810108,  Q.  or  r,.,  was  sent  by  Pompey,  in 
B.C.  49,  with  a  fleet  of  sixteen  ships  to  reheve 
Maasilia  when  it  was  besieged  by  D.  Brntua.  He 
wasdefcatodby  Brutus,  and  fled  to  Africa,  where 
be  had  the  command  of  the  Pompeian  fleet.  He 
•erred  in  Sicily  under  Sextus  Pompey,  whom 
be  deserted  in  35.  He  joined  Antony,  andcom*  1 


manded  part  of  bia  fleet  in  tbe  war  with  Oebii 

vianus,  31. 

Naso,  OviDius.    Vid.  Ovmiiii. 

[Nastes  (Nu<7r77c),  <:on  of  Nomion,  laaivof 
the  Carians  before  Troy.] 

[Nasda,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Sncti  ii 
their  irruption  into  Ganl  about  thetinssfOa 
sar's  arrival  in  that  countiyj 

Nasvs  or  Nasos.   Ftd.  KEmkom, 

[Xatiio  (No0w),  a  nomos  of  lyower  Eml 
probably  the  same  as  the  one  called  llMvr  av 
Ptolemy,  between  the  Buairitie  and  BabMie 
mouth-s  nf  i!ic  Nile  ] 

Natiio  (now  iYo/Mtmc),  a  small  river  in  Vpoe- 
tia,  in  the  north  of  Italy,  whieh  flows  by  Aqoi- 
leia,  and  falls  into  the  Sinus  Tergesiinus. 

Natta  or  Nacca,  "  a  fuller,"  the  name  of  u 
ancient  family  of  the  Pinaria  gens.  The  Natu 
satirized  by  Horace  (Sat.,  i.,  6, 124)  for  his  dirtj 
meanoeaa  was  probably  a  member  of  the  noble 
Pinarian  family,  and  therefora  attacked  by  ibe 
poet  for  such  conduct. 

[Naosolus  (lSav6oAoi\  king  of  Tanagra.  one 
of  the  Argonaota,  father  of  Iphitus,  who  u 
hence  called  'SavMUAtK  in  Homer.] 

[Naocmdes  (N<2VKXr<()i7c,  Dor.  -tHof).  1.  A 
Platsan,  the  leader  of  the  faction  who  ionied 
and  opened  the  gates  for  thcThcbans  wboseind 
upon  PlataeseD.C.  431  — 2  One  of  the  tw  o  Spar-  • 
tan  ephors  sent  with  the  king  Pausanias  laio 
Attica,  B.C.  403.  at  the  time  when  the  Atli^ 
nians  were  hard  pressed  by  I.ysand'  r .  he  cor- 
dially co-operated  with  I'ausanias  lur  iii-feating 
the  designs  of  Lysander.] 

Naccrates  (Nat;*tpdTj7f ),  of  Erythrs,  a  Greek 
rhetorician,  and  a  disciple  of  Isocrales,  is  meD- 
tinned  among  the  orators  who  competed  (fi.C. 
3.52)  for  ttic  prize  ofTcred  by  Artemisia  for  the 
best  funeral  oration  delivered  over  Mausolus. 

NaocrItis  (NovitpaTjf  :  NevKpon'niff :  rums 
at  the  modern  Sa-el-Hadjar),  a  city  in  the  DelU 
of  Egypt,  in  the  Nomus  of  :Sa'is,  on  the  castera 
hank  of  the  Canopic  branch  of  the  Nile,  which 
was  hence  called  also  Naucraticuiii  Oslium 
It  was  a  colony  of  the  Milesians,  fouaded  prob- 
ably in  the  reign  of  Amaais,  aboot  B.C.  550,  aod 
remained  a  pure  Greek  city.  It  was  the  only 
place  in  Egypt  where  Greeks  were  pemuttedU) 
settle  and  trade.  Aftar  Ibe  Greek  and  Rsona 
conquests  it  continued  •  place  of  great  pro.sper- 
iiy  and  luxury,  and  wan  oelebrat«l  for  itA  wor- 
abip  of  Aphrodite.  It  was  the  tiitbflies  of 
Athenxus,  Lyceas,.  Phylaicbn^  Po^yaiaranit 
and  Julius  Pollux. 

NADotoas  (NovirvdvfX  an  Aigive  sbitoaiy, 
son  of  Mothon,  and  brother  and  teaihrr  ofPtd* 
ycletus  11.  of  Argos,  flourished  B.C.  420. 

NAOtSonoa  {naSkoxoiy>  that  is,  a  plaeewhae 
ship.s  ran  anclior.  1.  A  naval  station  on  the 
eastern  part  of  the  northern  coast  of  Sicily,  be- 
tween Myls  and  the  prmnoatory  Petorai:  [it 
was  between  .Mylae  and  Naulochus  that  Sextus 
Poropev  was  do  fc  a  ted  by  the  fleet  of  Octarui* 
nna  under  Agrippa.  j— S.  A  amaOlriaBd  offCM 
near  the  promontory  Sanimoniuni  — 3  A  Mill 
station  belonging  lo  Meseiubria  in  Thraoti 

NaumachIus  (Nav/«a<of),  a  6nODiopMl»<^ 
uncertain  age,  some  Of  whoee  veiWS.tIV  fW* 
served  by  Stobsus. 

Naopactus  (SaittoKTOi :  NovsaciMr  • 
htfmo),  an  noeient  aiidfirovfly-lhitiMtvn 


NAUPLIA. 


of  the  l.ocri  Ozolae,  near  the  promontory  Antir- 
rtiium,  possessing  the  largest  aod  best  barber 
M  the  whole  of  the  oortbera  coast  of  the  Co> 
rinthian  Golf.  It  is  stiid  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  the  Ueraclidc  having  here  built  the 
Beet  wHb  whieh  tliey  croaaed  over  to  the  Pel- 
oponnesus.  After  the  Persian  wars  it  fell  into 
the  power  of  the  Atheoians,  who  settled  here 
the  Meeaeniana  who  had  been  compelled  to 
leave  their  country  at  the  end  of  the  third  Mes- 
seoian  war,  B.C.  45^ ;  and  during  the  Pelopon- 
aetiaii  war  it'  was  the  head^qoaitere  of  the 
Athenians  in  all  thrir  operations  a^'ainst  the 
west  of  Greece.  At  the  end  of  the  Pcloponne> 
aian  wir  the  Meaaentana  were  <^liged  to  leaTe 
Naopactus,  which  passed  into  the  hands  first  of 
the  Locrians  and  afterward  of  the  Acbaeana. 
It  was  given  by  Philip,  with  the  greater  pwrt  of 
the  Locrian  territory,  to  .Ktolia.  but  it  uraatgain 
assigneil  to  Locris     the  Romana. 

yfixmlk  (NopirX/e:  VwirXigSr:  now  Nau- 
tliP  port  of  Argos,  situateil  on  llic  .Saronic 
Gull,  was  never  a  place  of  importaace  in  an- 
tiquity, and  was  fn  rains  in  the  time  of  Pausa- 
Bias.  The  inhabitants  had  been  expelled  by 
tiie  Argives  as  early  as  the  second  Mcssenian 
war  on  suspicion  of  favoring  the  Spartans,  who, 
in  consequence,  settled  theiu  at  Methone  in 
Messenia.  At  the  present  day  Naupliaisone  of 
the  must  important  cities  in  Greece. 

Nacpuus  (Nai;;rP.<oc)  1.  Of  AfgQS»  eOB  of 
Neptune  (Poseidon)  and  Amymone,  a  famous 
oarigator,  and  the  founder  of  the  town  of  r^'au- 
|ilia.<— 2.  Son  of  Clytoneus,  was  one  of  tha  Ar- 
gonauts, and  a  descendant  of  the  preceding — 3. 
KiQg  of  Euboea,  and  father  of  Palamedes,  CEai, 
and  Nausimedon,  by  Ctymeoe.  O^os  had 
given  his  daughter  Clymenc  and  her  sister  A6- 
rope  to  Nauphus  to  be  earned  to  a  foreign  land ; 
bat  NaupUne  murried  Clymene,  and  gate  Airope 
to  Plisthenes,  who  became  by  her  the  father  of 
Agamemnon  and  Mcnelaus.  His  son  Paiamedes 
kad  been  eondemned  to  death  by  the  Oraeka 
during  the  siece  of  Troy  ;  and  as  Nauplius  con- 
aidered  his  condemnation  to  be  an  act  of  in- 
jHHee,  he  watebed  for  the  retora  (tf  the  Ofedcs, 
mi  as  they  approached  the  coast  of  Eubcea  be 
lighted  torcbea  on  the  dangerous  promontory  of 
dphniena.  The  eailors,  tboe  miignided,  snf> 
fi  r  d  shipwreck,  and  perished  is  tlM  WkVetor 
bjr  liie  sword  of  Nauplius. 

Naarreanre  (now  Oh«r  or  Upper  Ltt^aeh),  an 
aaeient  and  important  commercial  town  of  the 
Tvmsci,  situated  on  the  River  Nauportus  (now 
Uiimek\  a  tributary  of  the  ftiTiia,  in  Pannonia 
Sapcrior.  The  town  foil  into  decay  after  the 
foundation  of  ^Emona  (now  LaHMh},  which  was 
ealjr  Meen  nilea  ftom  It  The  name  of  Nan- 
portus  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
ArgOBaota  having  sailed  up  the  Danube  and  the 
flavns  lo  this  place,  and  here  built  the  town  ; 
and  it  is  added  that  they  afterward  carried  their 
ships  across  the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic  Sea,  where 
they  again  embarked.  This  legend,  like  many 
others,  probabljr  owm  ita  0ri^  to  a  pieea  of 
l»ad  etymology. 

NacsIcaa  {SavoiKua),  daughter  of  Alcinous, 
king  of  the  Pheacians,  and  Arete,  who  con- 
dnoted  Ulysses  to  the  court  of  her  fiuher  when 
ke  was  shipwrecked  on  the  coast. 

^AisicLBa  (NoMudllrX  oot  of  the  mora  in- 


fluential  popular  leaders  of  Athens  in  the  time 
of  Philip,  leader  of  an  army  sent  by  the  Atbe- 
niana  to  idd  the  Phooiane ;  at  first  on  friendlj 

terms  with  .Eschines,  but  aflerward  battling  on 
the  side  of  the  patriuts,  and  alter  the  disaster 
of  GhBronea,  stepping  into  the  plaea  of  Demoa- 

thenes] 

NAUsiTHoua  (S^vaitioos),  aon  of  Neptune  (Po> 
aeidon)  and  Peribcea,  the  daughter  of  Enryme- 

don,  was  the  father  of  .Mcinoua  and  Rhexcnor, 
and  king  of  the  Phsacians,  whom  he  led  from 
Hyperia  in  Thrinaeia  to  the  island  of  Seheria, 
in  order  to  esc.ipe  from  the  Cyclopes. 

[Naostathmds  (Savaradfiof).  1.  A  port^town 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily,  north  of  Promon- 
torium  Pachynum.  —  2.  A  jx)rt-town  on  the 
Pontus  Euxinus,  or,  rather,  on  a  salt  lake  join- 
ed  to  the  aea  (now  Hamaadi  Ghuul).  —  Z.  A 
port  in  CjrenaiM,  between  ErTtbnun and  Apol- 
lonia.j 

Naotaca  (SavratM :  now.  Ndiakeb  or  AmA), 
a  city  of  Sogdiana.  near  the  Quia,  toward  the 

eastern  part  of  its  course. 

Nautks.    Vid.  Nautia  Gens. 

Naotia  Gens,  an  ancient  patrician  genSi 
claimed  to  bo  descended  from  Nautes,  one  of 
the  companions  of  /Eneas,  who  was  said  to 
have  brought  with  him  the  Palladium  from 
Troy,  which  was  placed  under  tlie  care  of  the 
Nautii  at  Rome.  The  Nautii,  all  of  whom  were 
surnamed  Rutili,  frequently  held  the  highest  of- 
fices of  state  in  the  early  times  of  the  republic, 
but,  like  many  uf  the  other  ancient  gentes,  they 
disappear  Unnh  hiatorjr  about  the  time  of  the 
Samnite  wars. 

Nava  (now  Nahe),  a  western  tributary  of  the 
Rhine  in  Gaol,  wluth  falla  into  tto  Rhine  at  the 
modern  Bingen. 

NataUa  or  NabaUa,  a  river  on  the  northern 
coast  of  GeiflHUiy,  mentioned  by  Taeitoa,  prob> 
ably  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Rlnnc. 

Navios,  Attus,  a  renowned  augur  in  the  time 
of  Tarquiniua  Prisons.  Thia  kiof  proposed  to 
double  the  number  of  the  equestrian  centuries, 
and  to  name  the  three  new  ones  after  himself 
and  two  of  his  friends,  but  was  opposed  by  Na- 
vius  because  Romulus  had  originally  arranged 
the  equites  under  the  sanction  of  the  auspices, 
and  eoBseqaently  no  alteratitm  eoald  be  made 
in  them  without  the  same  sanction.  The  tale 
then  goes  on  to  say  that  Tanjuiniua  thereupon 
commanded  hfan  to  divine  whether  what  he  waa 
thinkinjT  of  in  his  mind  could  be  done,  and  that 
when  Navius,  aller  consulting  the  heavens,  de- 
elared  that  it  eoold,  the  king  held  out  a  whet- 
stone and  a  razor  to  cut  it  with.  Navius  im- 
mediately cut  it.  His  statue  was  placed  in  the 
eomitiam,  on  the  steps  of  the  aenata-hoose,  the 
place  wliere  the  miracle  had  been  wrought,  and 
beside  the  statue  the  whetstone  was  preserved. 
Attus  Navios  aaeroa  to  be  the  best  orthography, 
making  Attus  an  oU!  prsenornen,  though  wefre* 
quently  hnd  the  name  written  Attius. 

Nazos  (Nafof  :  Nuf<of).  1.  (Now  Naxia\  n 
island  in  the  iEgean  Sea,  and  the  largest  of  the 
Cyclades,  is  situated  nearly  half  way  between 
ths  coasts  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  It  la 
about  eighteen  miles  in  length  and  twelve  io 
breadth.  It  was  very  feriile  in  antiquity,  as  it 
is  in  the  present  day,  producing  an  abundance 
of  corn,  wine,  oil*  and  fniit  It  was  especiallr 
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NAXUANA. 


NEAPOUS. 


•elebrated  for  iu  wine,  and  hence  plays  a  prom* 
ineDt  part  in  the  legends  about  Baoehns  (Dio- 
Wgfau»f.  Here  the  god  is  sai<5  to  have  found 
Ariadne  after  she  bad  been  deserted  by  Tbe- 
aeae.  The  marble  of  the  island  was  also  much 

Krizrd,  and  was  considered  equal  to  the  Parian, 
laxos  18  frequently  called  Vta  {Aia)  by  the 
poets,  whieh  was  one  of  its  aneient  names.  It 

was  likewise  (mIIci!  S'lO'i^yle  {'Erpoyyv?.ri)  on 

account  of  its  round  sUape/and  JJionysias  o- 
Mwridc)  from  its  connection  with  the  worship  of 

Dionysus  (Bacchus)  It  is  said  to  have  been 
originally  inhabited  by  Thraciaos  and  then  by 
Carians,  and  to  have  derired  its  name  from  a 
Carian  chief,  Naxos.  In  the  historical  age  it 
was  inhabited  by  lonians,  who  had  emigrated 
from  Athens.  Naxos  was  conquered  by  Pisis- 
tratus,  who  established  Lygdamis  as  tyrant  of 
the  island  about  B.C.  640.  The  Persians  in 
601  attempted,  at  the  suggestion  of  Aristagoras, 
to  subdue  Naxos  ;  and  upon  the  failure  of  their 
attempt,  Aristagoras,  fearing  punishment,  in- 
duced the  Ionian  cities  to  revolt  from  Persia. 
In  490  the  Persians,  under  Datis  and  Artaphcr- 
MS,  conquered  Naxos,  and  reduced  the  inhabit- 
ants to  slavery.  The  Naxians  recovered  their 
independence  aAer  the  battle  of  Salamis  (480). 
They  were  the  first  of  the  allied  slates  whom 
the  Athenians  reduced  to  subjection  (471),  after 
which  time  they  are  rarely  mentioned  in  his* 
tnry.  The  chief  town  of  the  island  was  also 
called  Naxos ;  and  we  also  have  mcniioa  of  the 
small  towns  of  Trag«a  and  Lestadee.  —  3.  A 
Greek  city  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily,  south 
of  Mount  Taurus,  was  founded  B.C.  735  by  the 
Chaleidians  of  Enbtta,  and  was  the  first  Greek 
colony  established  in  the  idtnd.  It  grew  so 
rapidly  in  power  that  in  only  five  or  six  years 
niter  its  foundation  it  sent  colonies  to  Catena 
and  Lcontini.  It  was  for  a  time  subject  to 
Hieronymus,  tyrant  of  Gela ;  but  it  aoon  recov- 
ered  its  independenee,  carried  on  a  snooessfiil 
war  against  Mcssana,  and  was  subsequently 
an  ally  of  the  Athenians  against  Syracuse.  In 
403  the  town  was  taken  by  Diunysias  of  Syra- 
cuse and  destroyed.  Nearly  tlliy  years  after- 
ward (368)  the  remains  of  the  I^axiana  acatter- 
ed  over  Sicily  were  eollected  by  Andromachus, 
anil  a  new  city  was  founded  on  Mount  Taurus, 
to  which  the  name  of  Tauromenium  waa  given. 
Vid.  TAtJROMBinoM. 

Naxi  ANv  (Nafovava :  now  Nakthnan),  a  city 
of  Armenia  Major,  on  the  Araxea,  near  the  con- 
fines of  Media. 

Nazabsth,  NAtABA  (SodopiBt  or  -ir,  or  -4 : 
Jia^apalo^,  ^aCupalo^,  Nazarenus,  Nazareus : 
now  en-Nasirah),  a  city  of  Palestine,  in  Galilee, 
•onth  of  Cana,  on  a  hill  in  the  midst  of  the 
rancre  of  mountains  north  of  the  plain  of  £a- 
dra^lon. 

(Nasabics,  a  Latin  rhetorician,  who  taught 
eloquence  at  Bordeaux  in  the  first  half  of  the 
fourth  century  A  D.  He  was  author  of  a  pane- 
gyric on  Constantino,  deliTcred  before  the  Ca:- 
sara  Crispus  and  Constantine,  which  is  pub- 
lished in  the  Panegyrici  VeteTC9.'\ 

Nazianzos  (NaCtavCof :  NoCmivCvi^)*  S  city  of 
Cl^padocia,  on  the  road  from  ArchclaTs  to  Ty- 
ana,  celebrated  as  the  diocese  of  the  Father  of 
the  Church,  Oregoty  Nasinmen.  Its  site  is 
doubtful. 
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NbuEba  (Niatpa),  the  name  of  serera!  nynipbs, 
and  also  of  sevenl  maidens  msntioned  the 

poets. 

Nb^thus  (StatBof :  now  Nicto),  a  rirer  is 
Bmttiom,  in  the  south  of  Italy,  ftUhif  into  He 

Tarentine  Gulf  a  little  north  of  Croton,  Here 
the  captive  Trojan  women  are  said  to  kave 
homed  the  ahips  of  the  Greeka. 

[Nkalces,  a  friend  of  Tiirrius,  slow  Saliai 
in  the  wars  between  Turnus  and  JSjubu  ii 
Italy.] 

Neai.cks  (N"r-;?.,v;7f),  a  painter  who ioniiihil 
in  the  time  of  Aratua,  B  C.  245. 

NBATroHlA  (Neov^rm :  TMeav6pti^,  pi  ),  itowa 
of  ilic  Troad,  upon  the  Hellespont,  probably  u 
.^lian  colony.  By  the  time  of  Auguatnt  it  bd 
disappeared. 

Neaxthes  (Neuv^^c),  of  Cyzicus,  lived  about 
B.C.  241.  and  waa  a  disciple  of  the  Milesian  Phi- 
liscus,  who  himaelf  had  been  a  disciple  of  Isoc- 
rates  He  was  a  mlnminons  writer,  piia^ilif 
of  history. 

NEiruLls  (NcuTToAif  :  Nfa7ro/.ir/;c,  Nc^poliU* 
nus).  I.  In  Europe.  I .  (Now  Napoh  or 
a  city  in  Campania  in  Italy,  on  the  westera 
slope  of  Mount  Vesuvius  and  on  the  River  ^ 
bethns,  waa  founded  by  the  Chaleidians  of  0|. 
mre,  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  place  called  P»»- 
THE.Noi'K  (Uapdn'omj),  after  the  Siren  of  that 
name.  Hence  wc  find  the  town  called  Partb» 
ope  by  Virgil  and  Ovid.  The  year  of  the  fjun- 
dation  of  Neapolis  is  not  recorded.  It  was  call 
ed  the  "New  Cit;..**  because  it  was  regarte 
simply  as  a  new  quarter  of  the  neii^hborinjcit^ 
of  (3um8e.  When  the  town  is  first  pieQUuaed 
in  Roman  history,  it  consisted  of  two  parts, 
Tided  from  each  other  l^jr  n  wall,  and  called  re- 
spectively Palaeopolia  and  NeapoUs.  Thi»din- 
aion  probably  aroae  after  the  eaptore  of  Came 
hy  the  Samnites,  when  a  large  number  of  the 
Cumaeans  took  refuge  in  the  city  tbey  bid 
founded;  whereupon  the  old  quarterwaaeriisi 
Palseopolis.and  the  new  quarter,  built  to  accom- 
modate the  new  inhabitants,  was  named  Neapo- 
lis. There  has  been  a  dispute  res  pe  eling  the 
site  of  these  two  qurirters  ;  hut  it  is  pn;b,ihle 
that  Palaeopolia  was  situated  on  the  western 
aide,  near  the  harbor,  and  NeapoHi  on  the  cut* 
em  side,  near  the  River  Sebeihus.  In  B  C. 
327  the  town  was  taken  by  the  Samnites,  and  in 
390  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Roniaas, 
who  allowed  it.  however,  to  retain  its  Greek 
constitution.  At  a  later  period  it  became  a 
mnnicipium,  and  finally  a  Roman  colony.  Under 
the  Romans  the  two  quarters  of  the  city  were 
united,  and  the  name  of  Pa  I  fpopolis  disappeared. 
It  continued  tu  be  a  prosperous  and  floarishing 
place  titt  the  time  of  tbo  empire ;  and  its  beau- 
tiful scenery,  and  the  luxurious  life  of  its  Greek 
population,  made  it  a  favorite  residence  with 
many  Of  the  Romans.  In  the  reign  of  Titos 
the  city  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  but 
was  rebuilt  by  this  emperor  in  the  Roman  style. 
The  modern  city  of  Naples  does  not  stand  on 
exactly  the  same  site  as  Neapolis.  The  ancient 
city  extended  further  east  than  tbo  modem  city, 
aince  the  former  was  situated  on  the  SebeUun, 
whereas  the  latter  does  not  reach  so  far  as  the 
Fiume  ddla  MadaUna ;  but  the  modern  ctty.  Oft 
the  other  hand,  extends  ftirther  north  and  we« 
tbm  Che  tncimit  OMi  ainee  the  iritad  of  M^ff 
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ns,  on  which  the  Casttl  dtl  Ovo  now  stands, 
was  ailuaied  lo  anctcnt  titnea  t»ciween  Pausily* 
pom  and  Neapolis.  In  the  neighborhood  of 
Nt'apolis  there  werr  w;irm  fiaths.  the  celcbmtcd 
Villa  uf  Lucuilus,  and  the  villa  Pausilvpi  or  Pau- 
•tlypam,  bequeathed  by  Yediua  PoUto  to  Au- 
gustus, and  wliich  has  given  its  name  to  the 
celebrated  grotto  of  Foailippo  between  Naples 
and  Pmxaolif  at  the  entrance  of  which  the  tomb 
*fVirpil  is  still  shown. — 2  A  part  of  Syracuse. 
Vid.  SvRAcusiK. — 3.  (Now  Aa/io/t),  a  to  wo  on 
the  western  coast  of  the  island  of  Sardinia, 
celebrated  fur  its  warm  baths. — 4.  (Now  Ka- 
taUo),  a  sea-port  town  in  Thrace,  subsequently 
Macedonia  adjecta,  on  the  Strymonie  Gulf,  be- 
tween the  Strymon  and  Nessus. — II.  In  Asia 
tnd  Africa.  1.  (Now  Scala  Nuova,  or  near  it), 
a  small  Ionian  city  on  the  coast  of  Lydia,  north 
of  Mycale  and  southwest  of  Ephesus.  The 
Ephesians,  to  whom  it  at  first  belonged,  ex- 
changed it  with  the  Samians  for  Marathesium. 
— S,  3.  Two  towns  of  Caria,  the  one  near  Har- 
pasa,  the  other  on  the  coast,  perhaps  the  new 
town  of  Myndus.— 4  (Ruins  at  Tutiiuk!),  in 
Pisidia,  soath  of  Antioch  ;  afterward  reckooed 
to  Galatia.  —  5.  In  Palestine,  the  Svchkm  or 
^iCHxB.  of  Scripture  (Sv^^/i*  ^vxap,  lui/io, 
Joseph. :  now  JVaUmj),  one  of  the  most  ancient 
cities  of  Samaria,  stood  in  the  narrow  valley 
between  Mounts  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  and  was  the 
friigious  capital  of  the  Samaritans,  whose  tem- 
ple was  built  upon  Mount  Gcrizim.  This  tem- 
ple was  destroyed  by  John  Hyrcanus,  B.C.  Viit. 
Ita  full  name,  nnder  the  Romans,  was  Flavia 
N'eapolis.  It  was  the  birth  place  of  Justin  Mar- 
tjr.  —  6.  A  small  town  of  Babylonia,  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  Eofdirates,  opposite  to  the 
opening  of  the  King's  Canal.— 7  In  E','ypt.  Vid. 
Cmmu, — 8.  In  Norlbern  Africa,  on  the  western 
eoast  of  the  Qreat  Syrtls/by  some  identified 
with  Leptis  Magna,  by  others  with  the  modern 
IVt^t.— 9.  (Now  Ifabai)t  a  very  ancient  Phoe- 
aioaa  colony,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Zeugi- 
tana,  near  the  northern  extremity  of  the  great 
gplf  which  was  called  after  it  Smus  Neapoli- 
taaos  (now  Gulf  of  Htmmamet).  Under  the  Ro- 
mans it  w;is  a  libera  dfitas,  and,  according  to 
Ptolemy,  a  colony. 

NtAicHiTs  (Siapxof).  I .  A  distiogiiished  friend 
and  ofliccr  of  Alexander,  was  a  native  of  Crete, 
but  settled  at  Ampbipolis.   He  appears  to  have 
occupied  a  prominent  position  at  the  court  of 
Philip,  by  whom  he  was  banished  for  participat- 
isf  in  the  intrigues  of  Alexander.    ARer  the 
doth  of  Philip  be  was  recalled,  and  treated 
with  the  utmost  distinction  by  Alexander.  Ho 
accompanied  the  king  to  Asia ;  and  in  B.C.  325, 
he  was  intrusted  by  Alexander  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  ileet  which  be  had  canted  to  be 
constructed  on  the  Hydaspes.    Upon  reaching 
the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  Alexander  resolved  tu 
send  round  bis  ships  by  sea  from  thence  to  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  he  gladly  accepted  the  ufTor 
of  Nearchos  to  undertake  ihu  command  uf  the 
last  dnring  this  long  and  perilous  navigation,  j 
Nearchos  set  out  on  the  twenty-first  of  Sep- 
tonber,  32G,  and  arrived  at  Susa  in  safety  m  i 
February,  335.    He  was  rewarded  with  a  crown  j 
of  gold  for  his  distinguished  services,  and,  at 
the  saine  time,  obtained  in  marriage  a  daughter  1 
«f  thdRbodiao  Mentor  and  of  Baiaine,  to  whom  I 
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Alexander  himself  had  bc*n  previously  mar 
ried.  in  the  division  of  the  provinces  after  the 
death  of  Alexaoder,  he  received  the  goTern> 
nifnt  of  I,ycia  and  Pamphylia.  which  he  held  as 
subordinate  to  Antigonus.  In  317  be  accom- 
panied Antigoous  in  his  march  against  Eume- 
nes,  and  in  'M\  hv  is  mr.nliuncd  aii^ain  as  one 
of  the  generals  of  .Antigonus.  Nearcbus  left  9 
history  of  the  voyage,  the  substance  of  whiek 
has  been  preserved  to  us  by  Arrian,  who  hai 
derived  from  it  the  whole  of  the  latter  part  of 
his  «•  Indies." — [S.  A  Pythagorean  philosophei 
of  Tarcntum  ;  he  adhered  to  the  Roman  cause 
in  the  second  Punic  war,  notwithstanding  the 
defection  of  his  countrymen,  and  was  on  friend- 
ly terms  with  Cato  the  censor,  who  lived  in  his 
house  after  the  recapture  of  Tarentum  by  Fa* 
bius  Maximus,  B.C.  209  ] 

Nebo,  a  mountain  of  Palestine,  on  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  Jordan,  opposite  to  Jericho,  waa 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  range  called  Abarim. 
It  was  on  a  summit  of  this  moontaiiit  oalled 
Pisgah,  that  Moses  died. 

[NSBRlSSA.     Vid.  Nabrissa.] 

NasaooBs  Months,  the  principal  chain  (»f 
mountains  in  Sicily,  running  through  the  wlioie 
of  tbo  island,  and  a  continuation  of  the  Apen- 
nines. 

Neco  or  Necho  (NfKwf,  Nf;t<jf.  Nfxavf,  Nf- 
xai^(,  Nfyau),  son  of  Psarometichus,  whom  ho 
succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Egypt  in  B.C.  617. 
His  reign  was  marked  by  considt  rahle  energy 
and  enterprise.  He  began  to  dig  the  canal  in- 
tended to  connect  the  Nile  with  the  Arabian 
Gulf;  but  he  desisted  from  the  work,  according 
to  Herodotus,  on  being  warned  by  an  oracle  that 
he  was  constructing  it  only  for  the  use  of  the 
barbarian  invader  But  the  greatest  and  most 
interesting  enterprise  with  which  his  name  is 
eimneeted  is  the  eireiimnavlgation  of  Africa  1^ 
the  Phoenicians  in  his  service,  who  set  sail 
from  the  Arabian  GuU^  aud,  accomplisbiog  the 
voyage  in  somewhat  more  than  two  years,  en- 
tered the  Mediterranean,  and  returned  to  Egypl 
tbrouflh  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  His  military 
expeditions  were  distinguished  at  first  by  bril- 
liant success,  which  was  followed,  however,  by 
the  most  rapid  and  signal  reverses.  On  his 
march  againat  the  Babylonians  and  Medes,  whoso 
joint  forces  had  recently  destroyed  Nineveh,  he 
was  met  at  Magdoius  (Mcgiddo)  by  Josiah,  king 
of  Judah,  who  was  a'vassal  of  Babylon.  In  the 
battle  wiiich  ensued,  Josiah  was  defeated  and 
mortally  wounded,  and  Necho  advanced  to  the 
Euphrates,  where  he  conquered  the  Babylonians, 
and  took  Carchemish  or  Ciroesinm,  where  be 
appears  to  have  establi.shcd  a  garrison.  After 
the  battle  at  Megiddo  he  took  the  town  of  Cad- 
ytis,  probably  Jerusalem.  In  606  Nebuchad- 
nezzar attacked  Carchemish,  defeated  Nrcbo, 
and  would  appear  also  to  have  invaded  Kgypt 
itself.  In  601  Necho  died,  after  a  reign  of  six- 
teen years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Psam- 
mis  or  Psammuthis. 

NectanIbis,  Neotanicbus,  or  Nectankobs 
{^eKTuvaCic,  Nf/truve^of,  ^i£KTavi6rj^).  1.  King 
of  Egypt,  the  lirst  of  the  three  sovereigns  of  the 
Sebennito  dynasty,  succeeded  Nepheriteson  tho 
throne  about  B.C.  371,  and  in  the  following  year 
successfully  resisted  the  invasion  of  the  Persiaa 
foroe  under  Fiianuibaiiia  tnd  Iphierateo.  H» 
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died  after  a  reign  of  ten  years,  and  was  sao- 
ceeded  by  Tachos.— t.  The  nepbew  of  Taohos, 

deprived  the  latter  of  the  sovereignty  in  361, 
with  the  assistance  of  Agesilaus.  For  some 
time  he  defeated  all  the  attempts  of  Artaxcrxes 
III.  (Oohus)  to  recover  Egypt,  but  he  was  at 
length  defeated  himself,  and,  despairing  of  mak- 
ing any  further  resistance,  he  fled  to  .Ethiopia, 
S60.  Nectanabis  was  the  third  king  of  the  Se- 
bennitc  flyn.isty.  and  the  last  native  S.Mrereign 
who  ever  ruled  m  Egypt. 

NiDA  (Hiia :  now  Buzi),  a  river  in  Pelopon- 
nesus, risns  in  Arcadia  in  Mount  r«^rausion,  a 
branch  of  .Mount  Eycajus,  and  falls  into  the 
Ionian  Sea  a(\cr  forming  the  bonndaiy  between 
Arcadia  and  MesseniSi  and  between  Meesenia 
and  £lis. 

Nboba  or  Nbokana  (rd  Neypova:  now  El- 
f^okra,  north  of  Marrh),  a  ci^  of  Arabia  Felix, 
destroyed  by  Jillius  Galius. 

rNnoa  (Nvlov).    VU.  Ithaca.I 

JfiLEtTR  (ST]Xt<<g).  1.  Son  of  Tyro,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Salmoneus.  Neptune  (Poseidon)  once  i 
nsited  Tyro  in  the  form  of  the  rtrer-god  Eni]>> 
ens,  and  she  became  by  him  the  mother  of  Pelias 
and  Neleus.  To  conceal  her  shame,  she  exposed 
the  two  boys,  bnt  they  were  fbnnd  and  reared  by  ' 
some  countrymen.  They  subsequently  learned  ' 
their  parentage  ;  and  alter  the  death  of  Creth- 
eus,  king  uf  lolcos,  who  had  married  their  moth- 
er, they  seized  the  throne  of  lulco?,  excluding 
^on,  the  son  of  Gretbeus  and  Tyro ;  butPeiias 
soon  atfterward  ei^lled  hia  brother,  and  thns 
became  sole  king:  theienpWlNcIcus  went  with 
Melampus  and  Bias  to  I7I08,  which  bis  uncle 
Apharens  gare  to  him,  and  of  which  he  thns  be- 
came kin<^'.  Several  towns  of  this  name  claim- 
«d  the  honor  of  being  the  city  of  Neleus  or  of  his 
ton  Nestor,  such  as  Pylos  in  Messenia,  Pylos  in 
£lie,  and  Pylos  in  Tripbylia ;  the  last  of  which 
is  probably  the  one  mentioned  by  Homer  in  con- 
nection with  Neleus  and  Nestor.  Neleus  was 
married  to  OhklriB,  a  daughter  of  Amphion  of 
Orchomenos,  accordinj^  to  Homer,  and  a  Theban 
woman  according  to  others.  By  her  he  became 
the  fiither  of  Nestor,  Chromius,  Periclymenus, 
and  Pero,  though  he  had  in  all  twelve  sons. 
When  Hercules  had  killed  Iphitus,  ho  went  to 
Neleus  to  be  purified  ;  but  Neleus,  who  was  a 
friend  of  Eurj'tus,  the  father  of  Iphitus,  refused 
to  grant  the  request  of  Hercules.  In  order  to 
take  vengeance,  Hercules  afterward  marched 
against  Pylos,  and  slew  all  the  sons  of  Neleus, 
with  the  exception  of  Nestor:  some  later  writ- 
ers add  that  Nelena  himself  was  also  killed. 
Neleus  was  now  attacked,  and  his  dominions 
plundered  by  Augeas,  lung  of  the  Epeans  ;  but 
the  attaeike  of  the  btter  were  repelled  Iqr  Nes- 
tor. The  descendants  of  Neleus,  the  NelldsB, 
were  eventually  expelled  from  tbeir  kingdom  by 
the  Heraelids,  and  migrated  for  the  most  part 
to  Athens. — 2.  The  younger  son  of  Codrus,  dis- 
puted the  right  of  his  elder  brother  Medon  to  the 
erown  on  aocoont  of  bis  lameness,  anfl  when  the 
Delphic  oracle  declared  in  favor  of  Medon,  he 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  colonists  who 
migrated  to  Ionia,  and  himself  fbnnded  Miletus. 
His  son  ./Epytus  headed  the  colonists  who  set- 
tled in  Priene.  Another  son  headed  a  body  of 
settlers  who  re-enforced  the  inhabitants  of  la- 
sm,  after  they  had  lost  n  graat  nonber  of  their 
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citizens  in  a  war  with  the  Carians.— 3.  Of  Seep, 
sis,  the  son  of  Coriseus,  was  a  disciple  ofAru. 
totie  and  Theophrastus,  the  latter  of  whom  he* 
queathed  to  him  his  library,  and  appointed  him 
one  of  his  executors.  The  history  ofihewnl. 
ings  of  Aristotle,  as  connected  with  Neleosiii 
his  heirs,  is  related  elsewhere  (p.  102.  b). 

Nelides,  NklkIadrs,  and  Neleicb  (Nij>Ut%, 
'StilrjidStjr,  N>7?.r/(oc).  patronymics  ofNdiiw»lf 
which  either  Nestor,  the  son  of  Neleus,  or  Aa> 
tilochus,  his  grandson,  is  designated. 

Nkmaosus  (Nemausensis :  now  Nismea\tm 
of  the  most  important  towns  of  Gallia  Narba- 
nensis,  was  the  capital  of  the  Arecomici  andi 
Roman  eolony.  It  was  situated  inland  east  of 
the  Rhone,  on  the  high  road  from  Italy  to  Spain, 
and  on  the  southern  slope  of  Mons  Cevenoa.  It 
was  celebrated  aa  the  place  from  which  the  Afr 
ily  ofthe  Anlonines  came.  Thouch  rarely  men- 
tioned by  ancient  writers,  the  Roman  remuM 
MtNitmeSf  which  are  some  of  the  most  psrfeet 
north  of  the  Alps,  prove  that  the  ancient  Ne- 
maustts  was  a  large  and  flounsbing  citjr.  Of 
these  remains  the  moot  important  are  the  aB> 
phitheatre,  tha  ^faison  Carree,  a  name  given  to  a 
beautiful  Gorinthian  temple,  and  tbe  magniticeat 
aqoedoet,  now  called  Pont  iu  Gvi^  eoaiiitHv 
of  three  rows  of  arches,  raised  one  above  the 
other,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  in  height. 

NXwCa  (Seftiay  Ion.  Ve/ifi}),  a  valley  in  Arf» 
lis,  between  Cleonee  and  Pliliu?,  cckbrated  in 
mythical  storY  as  tbe  place  where  Uercoles &l«w 
the  Nemean  non.  Vid.  p.  356,  b.  In  tbii  fil> 
ley  there  was  a  splendid  temple  of  .Tiipitrr(Zeai) 
Nemeus  surrounded  by  a  sacred  grove,  io  vhiA 
the  Nemean  rames  were  celebrated  every  sditf 
year.    Vid,  Diet,  of  Antiq.,  art.  Neme-i. 

NemcsIanus,  M.  Adrkucs  OlvmpIcs,  a  Ro- 
man poet,  probably  a  natire  of  Africa,  flourished 
at  the  court  of  the  Emperor  Cams  (A.D.  S83), 
carried  off  the  prize  in  all  the  poetical  contests 
of  the  day,  and  was  esteemed  second  to  the 
youthful  prince  Nomerianus  alone,  who  honored 
him  so  far  as  to  permit  him  to  dispute,  and  to 
yield  to  him  the  palm  of  verse.  We  are  told  that 
Nemesianos  was  the  atithor  of  poems  upon  fislh 
ing,  bunting,  and  aquatics,  all  of  which  hare  per- 
ished with  the  exception  of  a  fragment  of  the 
€ffn9getica,  extending  to  three  hundred  and 
twenty-five  hexameter  lines,  which,  in  so  far  as 
neatness  and  purity  of  expression  are  concern- 
ed, in  some  degree  justifies  the  admiration  of 
his  contemporaries.  The  best  edition  cf  this 
fragment  is  by  Stem,  published  along  with  Ura- 
tins  Faliseas,  Hal.  Sax.,  1889. 

Nemksis  {'Snirntr),  a  Grcck  goddess,  is  most 
commonly  described  as  a  daughter  of  Night, 
though  some  can  her  a  daughter  of  Erstas  «r 
of  Oceanus.  She  is  a  personification  of  the  mor- 
al reverence  for  law,  ofthe  natural  fear  of  com 
mitting  a  culpable  aetkm,  and  heoeeefei» 
seicnce.  In  later  writers,  as  Herodotus  and 
Pindar,  Nemeais  measures  out  bappineaa  ai^ 
ttnhtppMMitoiBortalB;  and  hewiM»iiHMH 
with  too  many  or  too  frequent  pifls  of  fortmie, 
is  Tinted  by  her  with  losses  and  sufieriooja 
order  that  he  may  beeoDftbMMe.  msMM 
arose  from  a  belief  that  Ae  gods  were  envions 
of  excessive  human  happiness.  Nemesis  was 
thus  a  check  qpon  extravagant  Ikfuil  tmUxm 
npOBiBMbf 'neb^orPortune;  wtAinmm 
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Mca  lastly  arnsc  that  of  her  bein^  an  avenging 
tad  punishing  fate,  who,  like  Justice  (Dike)  and 
IkeErinnyes,  sooner  or  later  oirertakM  the  reek- 
lese  sinner  She  is  frequently  mentioned  under 
Ike  Miroames  ol  Adra8Ua(m(<.  Adrastu,  No.  8), 
•ad  Rhamnoaia  or  Rbamnusis,  the  latter  of 
which  she  derived  from  tho  town  of  Rhamnus 
io  Attica,  where  she  had  a  celebrated  sanctua- 
ry. She  was  usually  represented  in  works  of 
art  as  a  virgia  divinity :  in  tho  more  ancient 
works  she  seems  to  have  resembled  Aphrodite 
(Venus),  whereas  in  the  later  ones  she  was  more 
grave  and  serious.  But  there  is  an  allegorical 
tradition  that  Zeus  (Jupiter)  begot  by  Nenirsis 
at  Rhamnus  an  egg,  which  Leda  found,  and  from 
which  Helena  and  th(>  Diosonri  apnag,  whence 
Helena  herself  is  called  Rhamnnsis. 

Naiiisius  (Nr/ueaiof),  the  author  of  a  Greek 
tiaitieo  On  the  Nature  of  Man,  is  called  hiriiop 
ofEmesa,  in  Syria,  and  probably  lived  at  the  end 
of  the  lounh  or  beginning  of  the  hfth  century 
lAer  Christ.  His  treatise  is  an  interesting  phil- 
osophical work,  which  has  generally  been  highly 
praised  by  all  who  have  read  it.  Edited  by  Mat- 
M»Iial«,8vo,  1608. 

NsarrAcux.    Vil  NEvcTocamrA. 

Nbhbtbs  or  KnuiTjtt  a  people  in  Gallia  Bel- 
giei,  00  the  Rhino,  iriwoa  ehiof  town  wnt  N»> 
viomagua,  MbMOMal^NeaMUi  (noir  AtocMr  or 
Sfvu). 

NanroenrwA  orNainTAeo«(noWi(rr«ff),  the 

chief  town  of  the  Atrebatcs  in  Gallia  Belgica, 
sobsequeatlyAtrebati,  whence  its  modem  name. 

Navossaais  laetrs.    VU.  Awuu, 

Nkmossus.    Vid.  Arterki. 

Nioaoi^a.    KmL  AaoBii.ooBVs. 

NaBcssjiaf  A(Nsonii<n^irfa;  N0OKat(raprvr,Ne> 
OBMariensia).  1 .  (Now  Niksar),  the  capital,  un- 
der tho  Roman  empire,  of  Pontus  Polemonia* 
OM,  in  Asia  Minor,  stood  on  the  River  Lycus, 
sixty-three  Roman  miles  cast  of  Amasia.  It 
was  a  aplendid  city,  and  is  famous  in  ecclesi- 
astical history  for  the  council  held  there  in  A.D. 
314  —2.  (Now  Kulat-en-Nejur  ?  ruins),  a  fortress 
established  by  Justinian,  on  the  Euphrates,  in 
the  district  of  Syria  called  Chalybonitis. 

Nb6.<«  (N^(jv  :  Neuviof,  Nruvoiof),  an  ancient 
town  in  Phocis  at  the  eastern  foot  of  Mount  Ti- 
tborea,  a  branch  of  Mount  Parnassus,  was  eighty 
MUafromDelphi  across  the  mountains.  Neon 
was  destroyed  by  the  Persians  under  Xerxes,  but 
was  subsequently  rebuilt,  and  named  TiTadaiA 
(TiSopia :  TiOopei  f:)  after  tho  moimtain  on  wMeh 
it  was  situated.  The  new  town,  however,  was 
not  on  exactly  the  same  site  as  the  ancient  one. 
Tithorea  was  situated  at  the  modem  VelUxa,  and 
Noon  at  PaUa-Fiva,  between  four  and  five  miles 
north  of  Velitaa.  Tithorea  was  destroyed  in  the 
fleered  war,  and  was  again  rebuilt,  hot  remainod 
in  unimportant,  though  fortified  place. 

NsovTicBos  {Niov  Teixof,  i.  e.,  New  Wall).  1. 
(Wowiliaadt^  one  of  the  twelve  dtieooTjBo- 
lis,  on  the  coast  of  Mysia,  in  Asia  Minor,  stood 
on  the  northern  aide  of  the  Uermus,  on  the  slope 
efMonat  Snrdone,  thir^aladia  inland  frem 
rissa.  One  tradition  makes  it  older  than  Cyme ; 
kat  the  more  probable  account  is  that  it  was  bu  ill 
bf  the  jgoHanaof  Oywo  as  a  ihrtiosB  against  the 
Pelas^^ians  of  Larissa— 2.  Albftonthooooetof 
Thrace,  near  the  Cberaonesoa. 

ViiPiOiJm  (NseardAiyMf ).  1.  Akoedied 


NEOPTOLEMUS. 

!  Pykrhus,  son  of  Achilles  and  DeidamTs,  thO 
daughter  of  Lycomedes ;  according  to  snnio,  he 
was  a  son  of  Achilles  and  Iphigenia,  and  ader 
the  sacrifice  of  his  mother  was  carried  by  his 
father  to  the  island  of  Scyros.  The  name  of 
Pyrrhus  is  said  to  have  been  given  to  hirn  by 
Lycomedes  because  he  had  fair  (nT/i^)hnir,  or 
because  Achilles,  while  disguised  as  a  girl,  had 
borne  the  name  of  Pyrrha.  He  was  called  Ne- 
optolemus,  that  is,  yuung  or  late  warri()r,  either 
because  he  had  fought  in  early  youth,  or  bp- 
cause  he  had  come  late  to  Troy.  From  ins  fa- 
ther he  is  somethnoa  called  AchUUcs,  and  from 
his  grandfather  or  great-grandfather,  Pclniex  and 
Aiuiidct.  Neo|itolemus  was  brought  up  m  Scy- 
ros in  the  pala(-(>  of  Lycomedes,  and  was  fetcned 
from  thence  by  T  Jlyssca  to  join  the  (Jreeks  in  the 
w^ar  against  Troy,  because  it  had  been  prophe- 
sied HelenQa  that  Neoptolonna  and  Philoo> 
tetes  were  necessary  for  the  capture  of  Troy. 
At  Troy  Neoptolemus  showed  himself  worthy 
of  his  great  fiitlwr.  He  waa  one  of  the  beroea 
concealed  in  the  wooden  horse.  At  the  capture 
of  the  city  he  killed  Priam  at  the  sacred  hearth 
of  Jopiter  (Zona),  and  eaerifioed  PelTxena  to  tho 
spirit  of  his  father.  When  the  Trojan  captives 
were  distriboted  among  the  cooqaerors,  An> 
dwwnaehe,  tho  widow  w  Heetor,  wis  giren  to 
Neoptolemus,  and  by  her  he  became  the  father 
of  Molossus,  Pielus,  Pergamus,  and  Amphialos. 
Respecting  bia  retnre  lirom  Troy  and  the  aoheo* 
quent  events  of  his  life,  the  traditions  differ. 
It  is  related  that  Nemtolemns  ^tunied  home  by 
land,  beeaneo  ho  had  been  foiowai  ued  by  Helo* 
nus  of  tho  dangers  which  the  Greeks  would  haro 
to  encounter  at  sea.  According  to  Homer,  Ne> 
optolemos  lived  in  Phthia,  the  kingdom  of  hia 
father,  and  here  he  married  Hermione,  whom 
her  father  Menelaus  sent  to  him  from  Sparta. 
According  to  others,  Neoptolemus  himself  went 
to  Sparta  to  receive  Hermione,  because  he  had 
bean]  a  report  that  she  was  betrothed  to  Ores- 
tes. Most  writers  relate  that  he  sbsndoned  hia 
native  kingdom  of  Phthia;  and  settled  in  Epiros, 
where  be  became  the  ancestor  of  the  Molossian 
kings.  Shortly  after  his  marriage  with  Hermi- 
one, Neoptolemus  went  to  Delphi,  where  ho  was 
murdered ;  but  the  reason  of  his  visiting  Del- 
phi, as  well  as  the  person  by  w  hoiu  ho  was  slain, 
are  differently  related.  Some  say  he  went  to 
plunder  the  temple  of  Apollo,  others  to  prrsent 
part  of  the  Trojan  booty  as  an  ofTonhg  to  the 
god,  and  others,  again,  to  consult  the  god  about 
the  means  of  obtaining  children  by  Hermione. 
Some  relate  that  he  was  slain  at  the  instigation 
of  Orestes,  who  was  angry  at  being  deprived  of 
Hermione,  and  others,  by  the  priest  of  the  tem- 
ple, or  by  Machaereus,  the  son  of  Daetas.  His 
body  waa  bmied  al  Delphi,  and  be  was  wor* 
shipped  there  as  a  hero. — 2.  I.  King  of  Epirus, 
was  son  of  Alceus  I .  and  father  of  Alexander 
I.,  and  of  Ohrmpiaa,  the  nrather  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  Neoptolemus  reigned  in  conjunc- 
tion with  bia  brother  Arymbas  or  Arrybas  till 
bia  death,  abontB.C.  8tO.«-S.  II.  King  of  Epirus, 
son  of  .Mcxandcr  I.,  and  grandson  of  the  preced- 
ing. At  his  father's  death  in  336  he  was  prob- 
ably a  mere  infiat,  and  bia  pralenaiona  to  tho 
throne  were  passed  over  in  favor  of /Eacides, 
It  was  not  till  308  that  the  Epirots,  ukiog  ad- 
vnitagf  oCthn  ahneaea  of  ^nboa,  the  aon  of 
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^lacidcs.  rose  in  insurrection  against  Mm,  and  ' 
set  u[)  >,'<Miptolenius  in  his  stead.    The  latter  ' 
rc'igued  fur  the  space  of  six  years,  but  was 
obliged  to  share  the  throne  with  P)  rrhus  in  296. 
He  was  shortly  afterward  assassinated  by  I'yr- 
rliitt. — 4.  A  Macedonian  otficer  of  Alexander  the  j 
Great,  alter  whose  death  he  obtained  the  pov- 1 
ernment  of  Armenia.   In  321  he  revolted  from 
Perdiccai,  and  joined  Crateras,  bat  he  was  de- 
feated by  Eumenes,  and  was  slain  in  battle  by 
the  haoda  of  the  latter.— 5.  A  general  of  Mith- 
radatea,  and  brother  of  Arehelaua — 6.  An  Athe- 
nian  tragedian,  who  performed  at  the  pames  at 
which  Philip  of  Macedon  was  slain,  336.-7.  Of 
Faros,  a  Greek  grammarian  of  anoeitain  date, 
wrote  several  worlui  qaoted  bjAtbenttiia  and 
the  scboiiaAta. 

NSriTB,  Nara  or  Ncpkt  (Nepesinna:  now 
AV/ii),  an  ancient  town  of  Etruria.  but  not  one 
of  the  twelve  cities,  was  situated  near  the  saltus 
Cuninina,  and  waa  regarded  as  one  of  the  keys 

and  gates  of  Elruria  {clausira  porlaque  Etruria, 
Liv.,  vi.,  9).  It  appears  as  an  ally  of  the  Ro- 
mans at  an  early  period,  soon  after  the  capture 
of  Rome  by  the  Gauls,  and  was  subsequently 
made  a  Roman  colony.  There  arc  still  remains 
atNepi  of  the  walls  of  the  ancient  city. 

NEPHBLa(Ne^M)7),  wife  of  Athamas,  and  moth- 
er of  Phrixus  and  Helle.  Hence  Hcllc  is  called 
Nepheleis  by  Ovid.    For  details,  rid.  Athamas. 

NEPUEUs(Nr^f/'.(V),  a  small  town  and  promon- 
tory on  the  coast  of  Cilicia  Asperat  between 
Anemurium  and  Antiochia. 

Nbpbbris  {N(^fpic),  a  fortified  town  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  Carthage,  on  a  roek 
near  the  coast. 

Nkpos,  CoRNiLfos,  the  contemporary  and 
friend  of  Cicero,  Atticus,  and  CatnlUis,  was 
probably  a  native  of  Verona,  or  of  some  neigh- 
iNirlDg  village,  and  died  durmg  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus. No  other  particulars  with  regard  to 
his  personal  history  have  been  transmitted  to 
Q8.   He  is  known  to  haTe  written  the  fbltowing 

pi;  res,  all  of  whicli  are  now  lost:  1.  Chrayiira, 
an  Kpitome  of  Universal  Histoiy,  probably  in 
three  books,  to  wfaiehCatnUna  appears  to  allude 
in  dedicatinn;  his  poems  to  Corneliu.s  Nepos. 
S.  Extmnlorum  Ltbrit  probably  a  collection  of 
remarkable  sayings  and  doings.  8.  Dt  Vhi» 
Illustribus,  perhaps  the  same  work  as  the  pre- 
ceding, quoted  under  a  different  title.  4.  Vita 
Cieermi*.  6.  Bfiatoltt  «d  Ckertmem.  6.  De 
Hiitoricis.  There  is  still  extant  a  work  entitled 
VUa  ExceUentium  Jmperatorum,  containing  biog- 
raphiea  of  aoTeral  distinguished  eommanders, 
which  is  supposed  by  many  critics  to  have  been 
the  production  of  Cornelius  Nepos.  In  all  MSS., 
however,  tiiia  work  ia  ascribed  to  an  unknown 
iBmiliiia  Probus,  living  under  Thcodosius  at 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century  of  the  Chi^tian 
era,  with  the  exception,  however,  of  the  life  of 
Atticus,  and  the  fragment  of  a  life  of  Cato  the 
Censor,  which  are  expressly  attributed  to  Cor- 
nelius Nepos.  These  two  lives  may  safely  be 
■aaigned  to  Cornelius  Nepos  ;  but  the  Latinity 
of  the  other  biographies  is  such  that  we  can  not 
suppose  them  to  have  been  written  by  a  learned 
contemporary  of  Cicero.  At  the  same  time, 
their  style  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
meretricious  hnery  of  the  later  empire ;  and 
I  it  may  be  coqjeoitirad  tbail  Pnm  abidg- 


ed  the  work  of  Nepos,  and  that  the  biopraphiet, 
as  they  now  exist,  are  in  reality  epitomes  of 
lives  actually  written  by  Nepos.  Tbemostns^ 
fill  erfitions  of  these  lives  are  by  Van  Slarpren, 
8vo,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1773  ;  by  Tzschucke.Svo,  Get- 
ting., 1804 ;  by  Bremi,  8vo,  Zurich,  1810 ;  mi 
by  Roth,  Basil  ,  8vo,  1«41 

Nepos,  Julius,  last  emperor  but  ooe  of  thi 
West,  A.D.  474-476,  was  raised  to  the  tbnat 
by  Leo,  the  empernr  of  the  East  Ncp<i«  rasilj 
deposed  Glycenus,  who  was  regarded  at  Coo- 
stantinople  as  a  nsnrper  (wi.  OLTennm);  hot 
he  was  in  his  turn  deposed  in  the  next  jrarby 
Orestes,  who  proclaimed  his  son  Komulus.  I^^ 
pos  tied  into  Dahnatia,  where  he  was  Uled  li 
480 

NEPOTUNot.  FlavIos  PopiLins,  sen  ^Eutn^ 
pia,  the  half-sister  of  Oonstantfne  the  Orctt, 

was  proclaimed  emperor  at  Rome  in  .\  D.  350, 
but  was  slain  by  Marcellinus,  the  general  of  tlM 
usurper  Magnentius,  after  a  reign  of  tweotj- 
eight  days. 

Nbptqnds,  called  Posbidoh  by  the  Greeki 
The  Greek  god  is  spoken  of  in  a  separate  aiti> 
clo.  Ffrf.  PosEiDoy.  Neptunus  was  the  chief 
marine  divinity  of  the  Romans.  As  the  earlj 
Romans  were  not  a  maritime  people,  the  roariDe 
divinities  are  rarely  mentioned,  and  we  scarcely 
know  with  certainty  what  day  in  the  year  was 
set  apart  as  the  festival  of  Neptunus,  though  it 
seems  to  have  been  the  twenty-third  of  July 
(X  Kal.  Sexl.).  His  temple  stood  in  the  Cam- 
pus Martins,  not  far  from  the  scpia.  At  im  fes- 
tival the  people  formed  tents  {umbra)  of  Ihr 
branches  of  trees,  in  which  they  enjoyed  them- 
selves in  feasting  and  drinking.  Vid.  Ihci  of 
Ant.,  art.  Nbptunalia.  When  a  Ron)an  coin, 
rnander  set  sail  with  a  fleet,  he  first  otferf<1  up 
a  sacrifice  to  Neptunus,  which  was  thrown  inio 
the  sea.  In  the  Roman  poets  Neptunus  is  cm 
pletely  identified  with  the  Greek  Pojpidon, and 
accordingly,  all  the  attributes  of  the  latter  are 
transferred  by  them  to  the  former. 

[NEQininni,  earlier  Dame  of  Nania.  FmL 
Nabnu.] 

NBBA<rtos  Parsoes.  a  Roman  jurist,  who  Kved 

under  Trajan  and  Hadrian.  It  is  said  that  Tra- 
jan sometimes  had  the  design  of  making  Ne- 
ratins  his  cneoeseor  in  plaee  of  Hadrisa.  He 
enjoyed  a  high  reputation  under  Hadrian,  and 
was  one  of  his  consiliarii.  His  works  are  cited 
in  the  Digest. 

Nereis  or  Nereis  {^rjort^,  in  Horn  'Sr:'r,fr'\, 
a  daughter  of  Nereus  and  Dons,  and  used  espe- 
cially in  the  plural,  NrnMots  (Njjprf^ec  N^pft- 
(Jff),  to  indicate  the  fifty  daughters  of  Nereus 
and  Doris.  The  Nereidu  were  the  manoe 
nymphs  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  eontiadistias* 
tion  from  the  Naiades,  or  the  nmphs  of  fi^sb 
water,  and  the  Ouanidu, or  the  nyinpbs^tbe 
great  ocean.  Their  names  are  not  ths  sow  ia 
all  writers ;  one  of  the  most  celebrated  wi» 
Thetis,  the  mother  of  Achilles.  They  aie  de- 
scribed as  lovely  divinities^  dwelling  with  theh 
fatii  r  it  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  were  be- 
lieved  to  be  prrtpitious  to  all  sailors,  and  ««pe» 
cially  to  the  Argon  an  Is.  They  were  worshippil 
in  aeteral  parte  of  Greece,  but  more  espc oiallj 
in  sea-port  towns  The  epithets  given  tbem  bj 
the  poets  refer  partly  to  their  beauty  sod  poitir 
to  their  plaee  of  abode.  Thef  aie  ftavM^** 
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fepres^nted  in  works  of  art,  and  commonly  as 
youthful,  beautiful,  and  naked  maideoB ;  and 
thej  are  often  grouped  with  Tritons  and  other 
marine  beings.  Sometinu  s  they  appear  00 
gems  as  half  maidens  and  half  fishes. 

[Nbieib  {StipijU),  daughter  of  Pyrrhus  I., 
king  of  Epirus,  and  wife  of  Gelon  of  Syracuse, 
to  whom  she  bore  Hieronymus :  she  was  the 
last  surviriog  deaoendant  of  the  royal  house  of 
the  ^Cacida.] 

Nerkips,  a  name  friven  by  the  poets  to  a 
defendant  of  Xertus,  such  as  Phocua  and 

NsKRTtrii  or  Nerititm  (Nerotinus  r  now  Xar- 
h§),%  town  of  the  Salcntini  m  Calabria,  in  ihc 
NOth  of  Italy. 

NsKEcrs  (N)7pnV),  "•^n  of  Oceanus  (Pontus) 
and  Terra  (Ga»a),  and  husband  of  Doris,  by 
Whom  be  became  the  father  of  the  fifly  Nerei- 
des. He  is  described  as  the  wise  and  unerrinf; 
oki  man  of  the  sea,  at  the  bottom  of  which  he 
dNmek.  His  empire  is  the  Mediterranean,  or 
more  particularly  the  .•Epean  Sea,  whence  he  is 
sometuDea  called  the  i£seao.  He  was  believ- 
ed, like  otber  marine  dhrinitieB,  to  haire  the 
power  of  prophesying  the  future  and  of  appear- 
ing to  mortals  in  different  shapes  ;  and  m  the 
•isrjr  of  HevBolee  he  acts  a  pramineat  part,  just 
as  Proteus  in  the  story  of  Menelaus,  and  Glaucus 
IB  thai  oi  the  Argonauts.  Vii^  (JEn.t  ii.,  418) 
mentions  the  tndent  as  hia  attribote,  and  the 
rp;th'Ms  pivon  him  by  the  ports  refer  to  his  old 
age,  bis  kindhness,  and  his  trustworthy  knowl- 
idfs  of  the  ftitare.  In  works  of  art,  Nereos, 
Ifeaoltor  sea-gods,  is  represented  with  pointed 
lea-weeds  taking  the  place  of  hair  in  the  eye* 
brows,  the  diin,  and  the  breast. 

Nisfcca.    Vid.  Lkucas. 

NstiirB,  equivalent  to  Nereis,  a  daughter  of 
Mereos.    Vid.  Nereis. 

Nsaio,  Nbribhe,  or  Neribnis.    Vid.  Mars. 

Nkritdn,  a  mountain  in  Ithaca.    Vid.  Ithaca. 

NxRiTDs,  a  small  rocky  island  near  Ithaea, 
flieasMialjr  aoppoaed  by  aooie  to  be  Ithaca  it* 
Wf 

[Neritl-s  (N/ypirof),  a  son  of  Fterelaus  in 
IthKs,  from  whom  Mount  Neritnni  waa  aaid  to 
kare  derived  its  name.] 

Nkri'cm,  also  called  CeltIcom  (now  Cape  Fin- 
uterre),  a  promontory  in  the  northwest  comer 
of  Spain,  and  in  the  territory  of  the  Nerii,  a 
tnbe  of  the  Celtic  Artabri,  whenee  the  pronion- 
tsry  is  also  called  Ariabrura. 

Nkro.  CLAuints.  Nero  is  said  to  have  sig- 
oi&ed  "  brave"  in  the  Sabine  tongue.  1.  Tib  , 
sae  of  the  four  sons  of  Appius  Claudius  Caucus, 
censor  B  C  312,  from  whom  all  the  Claudii  Ne- 
rones  were  descended. — 3.  C,  a  celebrated  gen- 
«al  in  Uie  aeeood  Punic  war.  He  was  prstor 
S3S,and  waa  sent  into  Spain  to  oppose  Hasdru- 
bal,  who  eluded  his  attack,  and  he  was  succeed- 
sd  by  Seipto  Afirkanaa.  Neio  waa  eooaol  in 
207  with  M.  Livius  Salinator.  Nero  marched 
mto  the  south  of  Italy  against  Hannibal,  whom 
bt  defeated.  He  then  marched  into  the  north 
of  Italy,  effected  a  junction  with  liis  collpaguc 
M.  Livius  in  Picenum,  and  proceeded  to  crush 
Rasdrabal  befbra  hia  brother  Hanoibal  eoold 
come  to  his  assistance.  Hasdrubal  was  defeat- 
ed and  slain  on  the  ^ver  Metaurus.  This  great 
Ittliv^  wtioli  pBBbdbtf  atrad  Romokgave  ahis- 
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trc  to  the  name  of  Nero,  and  oonaearatad  ii 
among  the  recollections  of  the  Romana. 

Quill  drb<  a«.  o  Koma,  Ncronibua, 
TcstiA  .MctaiuWBfllUMaet  Iludrubal 
DcvtctOB.  IIoraL,  Carm.,  tr..  i. 

Nero  was  censor  204,  with  M.  Livius — 3.  Tis., 
praetor  204,  with  Sardinia  for  his\)rovince  ;  and 
consul  202,  when  he  obtained  .Africa  as  his  \  :x)t- 
ince,  but  his  fleet  suffered  so  much  at  sea  that 
he  was  unable  to  join  Setpio  in  Africa. — 4.  Tib., 
served  under  Pompey  in  the  war  ajrainst  the 
pirates,  B.C.  67.  lie  is  probably  the  Tiberius 
Nero  who  recommended  that  the  members  of 
the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  who  had  Jieen  seized, 
should  be  kept  confined  till  Catiline  was  put 
down.— 5.  Tib.,  father  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius, 
was  probably  the  t^on  of  the  last.  He  served  as 
quaestor  under  Ca'sar  (48)  in  the  Alexandrine 
war.  He  aided  with  L.  Antonina  in  the  war  of 
Perusia  (41) ;  and  when  this  town  surrendered, 
he  passed  over  to  Sextus  Pompey  in  Sicily,  and 
sobeeqnently  to  M.  Antony  in  Aeh«a.  On  a 
reconciliation  bcin^  effected  between  .\ntony 
and  Octavianus  at  the  close  of  the  year  (40),  he 
returned  with  his  wife  to  Rome.  Livia,  who 
possessed  great  beauty,  excited  the  passion  of 
Octavianus,  to  whom  she  was  surrendered  by 
her  husband,  being  then  six  months  gone  wito 
child  of  her  seconrl  son  Driisus.  Nero  died 
shortly  after,  and  left  Octavianus  the  tutor  of 
his  two  sons. 

Nkro.  1.  Roman  emperor  A  D.  51-68,  was 
the  son  of  Cn.  Domitius  Abenobarbus,  and  of 
Agrippina,  daughter  of  Germaniena  CsMar^and 
sister  of  Caligula.  Nero's  original  Dime  was 
L.  Doantiut  Ahenobarbut,  but  alter  tt'e  marriage 
of  his  mother  with  her  uncle,  the  Emperor  ClaU' 
dius,  he  was  adopted  by  Claudius  (A.D.  60),  and 
was  called  Nero  Claudius  Ceesar  Drtuua  Ger- 
manieui.  Nero  was  bom  at  Antium  on  the  flf> 
teenth  of  December,  A.D.  37.  Shortly  after  his 
adoption  by  Claudius,  Nero,  being  then  sixteen 
years  of  age,  married  Octavia,  the  daughter  of 
Claudius  and  Messalina  (53).  Among  his  early 
instructprs  was  Seneca.  Nero  had  some  tal- 
ent and  taste.  He  was  fond  of  the  arts,  and 
made  veraes ;  but  he  was  indolent  and  given  to 
pleasure,  and  had  no  inclination  for  laborious 
studies.  On  the  death  of  Claudiu,s  (54),  Agrip- 
pina secured  the  succession  for  her  son,  to  the 
exclusion  of  Britannicus,  the  son  of  Claudius. 
His  mother  wished  to  govern  in  the  name  of 
her  son,  and  her  ambition  was  the  eaoae  of 
Nero's  first  crime.  Jealousy  thus  arose  be- 
tween Nero  and  his  mother,  which  soon  broke 
out  into  a  quarrel,  and  Agrippina  threatened  to 
join  Britannicus  and  raise  him  to  his  father's 
place;  whereupon  Nero  caused  Britannicus  to 
be  poisoned,  at  an  entortainment  where  Agrip- 
pina and  Octavia  were  present  (55).  During 
the  early  part  of  Nero's  reign,  the  guvernnicDi 
of  Rome  waa  in  the  hands  iMf  Seneea,  and  of 
Burrhus,  the  prefect  of  the  prKtorians,  who 
opposed  the  ambitious  designs  of  Agrippina. 
MeairtfaDe  ^  yonng  emperor  mdiilged  bis  itoeii- 
tious  inclinations  without  restraint.  He  neg- 
lected his  wife  for  the  beautiful  but  disaolite 
Poppsa  Sablna,  the  wife  of  Otho.  This  aban- 
doned  woman  aspired  to  become  the  emperor's 
wife;  but  since  she  had  nn  hopes  of  succeeding 
in  her  deaiga  while  Agrippina  lived,  aha  tiaal 
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•Il  her  arts  to  irge  Nero  to  put  bis  mother  to 
death.  Aeeordingly.  in  69.  Agrippint  was  as- 
sassinated by  Nero's  order,  with  the  approba- 
tioQ  at  least  of  Seneca  and  Burriius.  who  saw 
that  the  time  wae  eome  for  the  dettraetion 
rithcr  of  the  mother  or  the  son.    Though  Nero 
bad  no  longer  any  one  to  oppose  bim,  he  felt 
the  punishment  of  his  guilty  eonecieiHse,  and 
said  that  he  was  haunted  by  his  mother's  sper- 
ire.   He  attempted  to  drown  bis  reflections  in 
fresh  riot,  in  which  he  was  encouraged  by  a 
band  of  flatterers.    He  did  not,  however,  imme- 
diately marry  Poppsea,  being  probably  restrain- 
ed by  fear  of  Burrhus  and  Seneca.    Bot  the 
death  of  Burrhus  in  62.  and  the  retircmi  nt  of 
Seneca  from  public  affairs,  which  immediately 
followed,  left  Nero  more  at  liberty.  Accord- 
ingly, he  divorced  his  wife  Octavia,  and  in  eigh- 
teen days  married  Poppaea.    Not  satisfied  with 
putting  away  his  wife,  he  falsely  charged  her 
with  adultery,  and  banished  her  to  the  island  of 
Pandataria,  where  she  was  shortly  after  put  to 
death.    In  64  the  great  fire  at  Rome  happened. 
Its  origin  is  uncertain,  for  it  is  hardly  credible 
that  the  city  was  fired  by  Nero's  order,  as  some 
ancient  writers  assert.    Out  of  the  fourteen 
t^ones  into  which  Rome  was  divided,  three 
were  totally  destrnypd,  and  in  seven  others 
only  a  few  lialf-burned  houses  remained.  The 
mnperor  set  about  rebuilding  the  city  on  an 
improved  plan,  with  wider  streets.    He  found 
money  for  his  purposes  by  acts  of  oppression 
and  violence,  "and  even  templet  were  robbed  of 
their  wealth.    With  these  means  he  began  to 
erect  his  sumptuous  golden  palace,  on  a  scale 
of  magnitude  and  apfendor  which  almost  sur- 
passes belief    The  vestibule  contained  a  colos- 
sal statue  of  himself  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  hlffh.   The  odium  of  the  eonflagration, 
which  the  emperor  could  not  remove  from  him- 
aelf,  he  tried  to  throw  on  the  Christians,  who 
were  then  namerona  in  Rome,  and  many  of 
them  were  put  t(^  a  cruel  death.    The  tyranny 
of  JN'ero  at  last  (65)  led  to  the  organization  of  a 
formidable  conspiracy  against  him,  venally  call- 
ed Pi.so's  conspiracy,  from  the  name  of  one  of 
the  prmcipal  accomplices.   The  plot  was  dis- 
covered, and  many  distinguished  persona  wete 
put  to  death,  among  whom  was  Piso  himself, 
the  poet  Lttcan,  and  the  philosopher  Seneca, 
though  the  latter  appears  to  have  taken  no  part 
in  the  plot.    In  the  same  year,  Poppaea  died  of 
a  kick  which  ber  brutal  husband  gave  her  in  a 
fit  of  passion  when  she  waa  with  child.  Nero 
now  married  StatiliaMessallina    The  history  of 
the  remainder  of  Nero's  reign  is  a  catalogue  of 
his  crimes.   Virtue  in  any  form  was  the  object 
of  his  fear ;  and  almost  every  month  was  mark- 
ed by  the  execution  or  banishment  of  some  dis- 
tinguished man.  Among  his  other  victims  were 
Tlirasca  Pectus  and  Barea  Soranus,  both  men  of 
high  rank,  but  of  spotless  integrity.    In  67  Nero 
paid  a  visit  to  Greece,  and  took  part  in  the  con- 
testa  of  both  the  Olympic  and  Pythian  games. 
He  commenced  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth,  but  the  works  were  afterward  sus- 
pended by  his  own  orders.   While  in  Greece  he 
sent  orders  to  put  to  death  his  faithful  general 
Domitius  Corbulo,  which  the  old  soldier  antici- 
pated by  stabbing  himself.  The  Roman  world 
had  long  been  tired  of  ita  eppieaeor;  and  the 
546 
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storm  at  length  broke  out  in  Gaul,  where  Joloe 
Vindex,  the  governor,  openly  raited  the  stand* 
ard  of  revolt.    His  example  was  fullowed  by 
Galba,  who  was  governor  of  Hispania  Tan*, 
eonentit.  Galba  wat  proehnmed  emperor  bf 
bis  troops,  but  he  only  assumed  the  titlr  of  kga- 
tos  of  the  senate  and  the  Roman  people.  Sovi 
after  these  newt  reaehed  Rome,  Sabiaaa.  vht 
was  praefectus  pranorio  along  with  Tigcllnms, 
persuaded  the  troops  to  proclaim  Galba.  Nen 
waa  inmiediately  deaer^d  He  escaped  fina 
the  palace  at  night  with  a  few  frcedmeo,  ao4 
made  tiis  way  to  a  bouse  about  four  milps  from 
Rome,  wbidi  belonged  to  hit  fteedroan  Pbaoo 
Here  he  gave  himself  a  mortal  wound  wheabi 
heard  the  trampling  of  the  horses  on  which  his 
pursuers  were  mounted.  The  centurion,  on  eo- 
tering,  attempted  to  stop  the  flow  ofbloiod.  bot 
Nero  saying,  "  It  is  too  late.  Is  this  your  fidel- 
ity ?**  expired  with  a  horrid  stare.  Nero's  fng- 
ress  in  crime  is  easily  traced,  and  the  lesson  is 
worth  reading.  Without  a  good  education,  and 
with  no  talent  for  his  high  station,  he  was  placed 
in  a  position  of  danger  from  the  first.  He  was 
sensual,  and  fond  of  idle  display,  and  tbeo  he 
became  greedy  of  money  to  satisfy  bis  expens- 
es ;  he  was  timid,  and,  by  consequeaee,  ha  l» 
came  cruel  when  he  anticipated  danger;  and, 
like  other  murderers,  his  first  crime,  the  poi« 
soning  of  Britannicus,  made  him  capable  of  at* 
other.    But,  contemptible  and  cruel  as  he  was, 
there  are  many  persons  who,  in  the  same  situa- 
tion, might  run  the  same  guilty  career.  He  vm 
only  in  his  thirty-first  year  when  he  died,  and 
he  had  held  the  supreme  power  for  eighiees 
yean  and  eight  months.   He  was  the  hut  of 
the  descendants  of  Julia,  the  sister  of  the  dic- 
tator Caesar.    The  most  important  extenud 
eventa  in  the  reign  of  Nero  were  the  eoaqoeit 
of  Armenia  by  Domitius  Corbulo  (vitf.  CoBBn.o), 
and  the  insurrection  of  tbo  Britons  aoder  Boa- 
dieea,  which  waa  cpielled  by  Saetonios  PidI> 
nus.    Vid.  Pauuhos. — 2.  Eldest  son  of  Gcr- 
manicus  and  Agrippina,  fell  a  victim  to  ibe  am- 
bition of  Sejanot,  who  resolved  to  getiidof 
sons  of  Germanicus  in  order  to  obtain  the  im- 
perial throne  for  bimseU*.   Drusos,  the 
of  Nero,  waa  persuaded  to  teeoad  tbe  dnigai 
of  Sejanus.  in  hopes  that  the  death  of  his  flJer 
brother  would  secure  him  the  succession  to  tbe 
throne.  There  waa  no  difficulty  in  excitiog  tbs 
jealousy  of  Tiberius ;  and,  accordingly,  in  .\  D. 
29,  Nero  was  declared  an  enemy  of  Uie  state, 
was  removed  to  the  island  of  Fontia,  aad  was 
there  either  starved  te  death  or  peiiM 
own  bands. 

Nbrtobrioa.  1.  (Now  VtUra  la  Vieja),  • 
town  in  Hiapania  Boetica,  with  tbe  surname 
Concordia  Julia,  probably  the  same  place  which 
Polybius  calls  (xxxv.,  2)  Ercobrica  CZpKoipi- 
Ka).— 3.  (Now  AlawMX  a  town  of  the  Celtiberi 
in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  en  the  mod  from 
Emerita  to  Cssaraugusta. 

Nebulum,  a  fortified  plaee  tnLneuli,catt» 
Via  Popilia. 

[Nerusii  (Nrpovfftoi).  a  people  among  the  Ah 
pes  Maritime  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  on  the 
coast :  their  capital  was  Vintium  (Ovivrw)] 

Nebva,  Cocceios.  1.  M.,  consul  B.C.  H 
brought  about  the  reconciliation  between  M. 
AntOBina  and  OotaviaBnt»  40,  and    tlie  MOt 
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II  the  Coceeim  mentioned  bj  Horace  (Sat.,  I, 

5,  2S)  — 2.  M..  probably  thn  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, and  grandl'aiher  of  the  £mperor  Nerra. 
He  was  eonsnl  A.D.  SS.  In  33  he  reeotateljr 
starred  himself  to  death,  notwithstanding  the 
entreaties  of  Tiberius,  whose  constant  compan- 
ton  he  was.  He  was  a  celebrated  jarist,  and 
is  often  mentioned  in  the  Digest. — 3.  M.,  the 
son  of  the  last,  and  probably  father  of  the  em- 
peror, was  also  a  celebrated  jurist,  and  is  oflcn 
cited  in  the  Digest  under  the  name  of  Nerva 
Filins.  —  4.  M.,  Roman  emperor  A.D.  96-98, 
was  bom  at  Namia,  in  Umbria,  A.D.  32.  He 
was  consul  with  Vespasian  71,  and  with  Domi- 
tian  90.  On  the  a.s.sassination  of  Domitian  in 
September,  96,  Nerva,  who  had  probably  been 
privy  to  the  conspiracy,  was  declared  emperor 
at  Rome  by  the  people  and  the  soldiers,  and  his 
admtnistration  at  once  restored  traoquillity  to 
the  state .  He  stopped  proceedings  against  those 
who  had  been  accused  of  treason  (majestas), 
and  allowed  many  exiled  persons  to  return  to 
Rome.  The  class  of  iofonnen  were  suppress- 
ed by  penalties,  and  some  were  put  to  death. 
At  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  Nerra 
•wore  that  he  would  put  no  senator  to  death  -, 
•ad  he  kept  his  word,  even  when  a  cnnspiracy 
had  been  formed  a^nst  his  life  by  Calpurnius 
Cranos.  Thongh  Nerva  was  virtooas  and  hu- 
mane, he  did  not  posses.s  munh  energy  and  vig- 
or; and  his  feebleness  was  shown  by  a  mutiny 
ef  the  PrKtorian  soldiers.  The  soldiers 
manded  the  punishment  of  the  assnssin.s  of  Do- 
fflitian,  which  the  emperor  refused.  Though 
his  body  was  feeble,  his  win  was  strong,  and 
he  ofTcrcd  them  his  own  neck,  and  declared  his 
readuiees  to  die.  However,  it  appears  that  the 
soldiers  eflbeted  their  purpose,  and  Nerra  was 
eMiged  to  put  Petronius  Secundus  and  Parthe- 
nias  to  death,  or  to  permit  them  to  be  massa- 
cred by  the  soldiers.  Nenra  felt  his  weakness, 
but  he  showed  his  noble  character  and  his  good 
scDse  by  appointing  as  his  successor  a  man  who 
possessed  both  vigor  and  ability  to  direct  pub- 
lic affairs.  He  adopted  as  his  son  and  success- 
or, without  any  regard  to  his  own  kin,  M.  Ul- 
pius  Trajanus,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  an 
army  in  Gomany.  Nenra  died  suddenly  on  the 
twenty  seventh  of  Janoaiy,  A.D.  98,  at  the  age 
of  sirty-five  years. 

Nebtii,  a  powerful  and  warlike  people  in 
Gallia  Bclcica,  wlioso  territory  extended  from 
the  lUvcr  Sabis  (now  Sambrc)  to  the  ocean,  and 
part  of  which  was  covered  by  the  wood  Ardu- 
enna.  They  were  divided  into  several  smaller 
tnbcs,  the  Centrones,  Grudii,  Levaci,  Pleu- 
moxii,  and  Geiduni.  In  B.C.  58  they  were  de- 
feated by  Csesar  with  such  slaufrhter  tliat  out 
of  sixQT  thousand  men  capable  of  bearing  arms 
only  tr9  handled  were  lea. 

NbsactTum,  a  town  in  Istria,  on  the  River 
Arsia,  taken  by  the  Romans  B.C.  177. 

[Nasju  (N^ffolv,  Horn.),  a  Nereid,  a  eom- 
panion  of  the  nymph  Cyrene.  ] 

Naais  (now  A't«wa),  a  small  island  off  the 
eoast  of  Campania,  between  Poteoli  and  Neapo- 
fis,  and  opposite  Mount  Pausllypus.  This  isl- 
and was  a  favorite  residence  of  some  of  the  Ro- 
man nobles. 

rNcsos  (now  Neso),  a  KuaU  oity In  flw north- 
ern part  of  Eubflea.] 


NbssSnis  (Nftfffuv/ir),  a  lake  in  Thessaly,  a 

little  south  of  the  River  Peneus,  and  northeast 
of  Larissa,  is  in  summer  merely  a  swamp,  but 
in  winter  is  not  only  Ibll  of  water,  but  even 
overflows  its  banks.  Nessonis  and  the  neigh- 
boring Lake  Bcebcis  were  regarded  by  the  an- 
cients as  remains  of  the  vast  lake  which  was 
supposed  to  have  covered  the  whole  of  Thes- 
saly till  an  outlet  was  made  for  Its  watera 
through  the  rocks  of  Tempe. 

Nessus  (N^offof),  a  centaur,  who  carried  De- 
ianira  across  the  River  Evcnns,  but.  attempting 
to  run  away  with  her,  was  shot  by  llcrculus 
with  a  poisoned  arrow,  which  afterward  be- 
came the  cause  of  the  death  of  Hercules.  VuU 
p.  359,  a. 

[Ne88D8  (Hiaaof).    ViJ.  Nestos.] 

Nestor  CSroTup),  kinjr  nf  Pylos,  son  ofXel- 
eusand  Cbloris,  husband  of  Eurydicc,  and  lather 
of  Pjsidicc,  Polycaste,  Perseus,  Strattus,  Are- 
tus,  Echephron,  Pisistratus,  Antilochus,  and 
Tbrasymedes.  Some  relate  that,  after  the 
death  of  Eurydice,  Nestor  married  Anaxtbia, 
the  daughter  of  Atreus,  and  sister  of  .\gam(  m- 
non  ;  but  this  Anaxibia  is  elsewhere  described 
as  the  wife  of  Stropbius  and  the  mother  of  Py- 
lades.  When  Hercules  invaded  the  country  of 
Neleus  and  slew  his  sons,  Nestor  alone  was 
spared,  either  because  he  was  absent  fttrni  Py- 
los,  or  because  he  had  taken  no  part  in  carrying 
off  from  Hercules  the  oxen  of  Geryones.  In 
his  youth  and  early  manhood  Nestor  was  a  dto- 
tinguished  warrior.  He  defeated  both  the  .\r- 
ca£ans  and  Eleaos.  He  took  part  in  the  fight 
of  the  Lapithv  against  the  Centaurs,  and  he  is 
mentioned  among  the  Calydonian  huntrrs  and 
the  Aigonauts.  Although  far  advanced  in  age^ 
he  sailed  with  the  other  Greek  heroes  against 
Troy.  Having  ruled  over  three  generations  of 
men,  bis  advice  and  authority  were  deemed 
equal  to  that  of  the  immortal  gods,  and  he  was 
renowned  for  his  wisdom,  his  justice,  and  hia 
knowledge  of  war.  AAer  the  &U  of  Troy  he 
returned  home,  and  arrived  safely  in  Pyloe. 
where  Jupiter  (Zeus)  granted  to  him  the  full 
enjoyment  of  old  age,  surrounded  by  intelligent 
and  brave  sons.  Various  towns  in  Peloponne- 
sus, of  the  name  of  Pylos,  laid  claim  to  b(  in;,' 
the  city  of  Nestor.   On  this  point,  vid.  p.  542,  a. 

[Nestob  (Nearup),  an  academic  philosopher, 
preceptor  of  Marcellus,  son  of  Octavia.] 

NESTdslDEs  (Searopidn^),  i.  e.,  a  son  of  Nes- 
tor, as  Antilochus  and  .Pisistratus. 

NebtobIus,  a  celebrated  H«resiarch,  was  ap- 
pointed patriarch  of  Constantinople  A  D.  428, 
but,  in  consequence  of  his  heresy,  was  deposed 
at  the  conncil  of  Ephesus,  431.  His  great  op- 
ponent was  Cyril.  Ne.stonus  was  subsequent- 
ly banished  to  one  of  the  oases  in  Egypt,  and 
he  died  in  exile  probabfy  before  450.  Nestorius 
carefully  distinguished  between  the  divine  and 
human  nature  attributed  to  Christ,  and  refused 
to  give  10  the  Virgin  Mary  the  title  of  Tfuolo- 
cut  {^OcoTOKor),  or  "  Mother  of  Cod."  The  opin- 
ions  of  Nestorius  are  still  maintained  by  the 
Nestoriaa  Christians. 

Ne8TU8,  sometimes  Nessus  (NVorof :  now 
called  Mesto  by  the  Greeks.  Karasu  by  the 
Turks),  a  river  lo  Thrace,  which  rises  in  Mount 
Rhodope,  flows  southeast,  and  falls  into  the 
^gean  Sea  west  of  Abdera  and  opposite  the 


Tsi:sus. 


NICAT^OR. 


wand  of  Thaaos.  Tbe  Nestus  fonned  the  eaat- 
ern  boundary  of  Macedoola  fipom  tha  tine  of 

Philip  and  Alexander  the  Gieat 

Nesus.    Vid.  (Eniaojb. 

Netitm  (Netloas:  now  Noio  Anlimta^  near 
Nolo),  a  town  in  Sicily,  souihweat  of  Syracuse, 
and  a  dependency  of  the  latter. 

Neubi  (Nctipot,  NfvpoO.  a  people  of  Sarmalia 
EuropKa,  whom  Heroduius  describes  as  not 
of  Scythian  race,  though  they  followed  Scyth- 
ian custunis.  Having  been  driven  out  from 
their  earlier  abodes  by  a  plague  of  aerpentai 
they  settled  to  the  northwest  of  the  SOOVOM  of 
the  T^  ras  ^now  Dniester).  They  were  esteem- 
ed akiUfnl  m  enchantment. 

Nevirnitm.    Vid.  NovionoNUM,  No.  2. 

Nic^A  (Nt«a<a :  Ne^fatfiJf,  Ntxorvf,  Nicseen- 
aia,  Nicensis).  1.  (Ruins  at  /smifc),  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  cities  of  Asia,  stood  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Lake  Ascania  (now  Izmk) 
in  Bithynia.  Ita  aite  appeara  to  have  been  oc- 
cupied in  very  ancient  times  by  a  town  called 
Atlaea,  and  afterward  by  a  settlement  of  tbe 
Bottisana,  called  Aneore  or  Helicore,  tHiteh 
was  destroyed  by  thfi  Mysians.  Not  long  after 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Antigonus 
bailt  on  the  same  apot  a  city  which  he  named 
after  himself,  Antigonea  ;  but  Lysimachiis  soon 
aAer  changed  tbe  name  into  Nicaea,  in  honor  of 
hia  wife.  Under  the  kinga  of  Bithynia  it  waa 
often  the  royal  residence,  and  it  long  disputed 
with  Nicomedia  the  ranlc  of  capital  of  Bitbynia. 
The  Roman  cmperora  bestowed  upon  it  nnmer- 
ous  honors  and  benefits,  which  are  recorded  on 
Its  coins,  ita  p<wition  at  the  junction  of  sev- 
eral of  the  chief  roada  leading  through  Asia  Mi- 
nor to  Constantinople  made  it  tbe  centre  of  a 
large  traffic.  It  is  very  famous  in  ecclesiastical 
history  aa  the  seat  of  the  great  oecumenical 
council  which  Constantine  convoked  in  A.D. 
325,  chiefly  for  the  decision  of  the  Arian  con- 
troversy, and  which  drew  up  the  Nicene  Creed ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  first  part  of  the  well-known 
creed  so  called,  the  latter  part  of  which  was 
added  by  tbe  Council  of  Constantinople  in  the 
year  881.  The  Council  of  Nice  (as  we  com- 
monly call  it)  also  settled  the  time  of  keeping 
Easter.  A  second  council,  held  here  in  7S7, 
decided  in  favor  of  the  worship  of  imagea.  In 
the  very  year  of  the  great  council,  NicEca  was 
overthrown  by  an  earthquake,  but  it  was  re- 
stored by  the  Emperor  Valens  in  368.  Under 
the  later  emperors  of  the  East,  Nicaea  long 
served  as  the  bulwark  of  Constantinople  against 
tbe  Arabs  and  Turlca :  it  waa  taken  by  the  Sel- 
juks  in  1078,  and  became  the  capital  of  the  Sul- 
tan Soliman ;  it  was  retaken  by  tbe  First  Cru- 
saders in  1097.  After  the  takinf  of  Conatan- 
tinople  by  tbe  Venetians  and  the  Franks,  and 
the  foundation  of  the  Latin  empire  there  in 
ISOi,  the  Greek  emperor,  Theodoma  Laaearte, 
made  Nicaea  the  capital  of  a  separate  kingdom, 
m  which  bis  followers  mamtamed  tbemaelvea 
with  ▼anova  auooeaa  againat  the  Latina  of  Con- 
stantinople on  the  one  side,  and  the  Scljuks  of 
Iconium  on  tbe  other,  and  in  1361  regained 
CenattntiDOiile.  At  length,  in  1330,  Nieea  was 
finally  taken  by  Orchan,  the  son  of  the  founder 
of  tbe  Ottoman  empire,  Otbmao.  Ixnik^  the 
modem  NiCKa«  ia  a  poor  viUafe  of  about  one 
fluiDdnd  houses;  but  the  double  walla  of  the 


ancient  city  still  remain  almost  complete,  ei 
hibiting  four  large  and  two  amall  gates,  iniere 

are  also  the  remains  of  the  two  moles  which 
formed  tbe  harbor  on  tbe  lake,  of  an  aqueduct, 
of  the  theatre,  and  of  tbe  gymnasium ;  in  thii 
last  edifice,  we  arc  told,  there  was  a  point  from 
which  all  the  four  gates  were  visible,  so  great 
was  the  regularity  with  which  the  city  was 
built —2.  (Now  Ntlab),  a  city  of  India,  od  tbe 
borders  of  the  Paropamisadse,  on  the  west  of 
the  River  Cophen. — 3.  (Now  probably  ruin«  at 
Dmvpoor),  a  city  of  India,  on  the  River  Hjda» 
pes  (now  Jdum),  built  by  Alexander  to  com- 
memorate his  victory  over  Porus  — 4.  A  fort- 
ress of  the  Epicnemidian  Locrians  on  the  m, 
near  the  Pass  of  Thermopylaf*,  which  it  com- 
manded. From  Its  important  position,  it  ii 
often  mentioned  in  the  ware  of  Greece  wiA 
Macedonia  and  with  the  Romans  In  the  for- 
mer, iia  betrayal  to  PhiUp  by  the  Thraciao  dj- 
nast  Phalaecus  led  to  the  termination  d'tbeSik 
cred  war,  B.C.  346  ;  and  after  various  changci, 
it  is  found,  at  the  time  of  the  wars  with  Roma^ 
in  the  handa  of  the  ,£toliana — 5.  In  IWjnt 
Vid.  Nici.\.— 6  An  ancient  name  of  Mariana  in 
Corsica.— 7.  (Now  iVu»a,  JS'ice),  a  city  oo  tbe 
eoaat  of  Liguria,  a  little  eaat  of  the  RiTer  Yir; 
a  colony  of  Massilia,  and  subject  to  that  ciij; 
hence  it  was  considered  as  belonging  to  Gaul, 
though  it  waa  just  beyond  the  frontier.  It  Cm 
became  important  as  a  stronghold  of  tbe  Chr»- 
tian  xeiigion,  which  was  preadied  there  bj  Us- 
urioa  at  an  early  period. 

NicANDER  (X(/»Q»f\,jrtr).  1  Kinff  of  Sparta, 
son  of  Cbarilaus,  and  father  of  Tbeopompui, 
reigned  about  B.C.  809-770.— 2.  A  Greek  poet, 
grammarian,  and  physician,  was  a  native  of 
Claros,  near  Colophon  in  Ionia,  whence  be  ii 
frequently  called  a  Colophonian.  He  succeeded 
his  father  as  one  of  the  hereditary-  priests  of 
Apollo  Clarius  lie  appears  to  have  flourished 
about  B.C.  185-135.  Of  the  numerous  works 
of  Nicander  only  two  poems  are  extant,  cot 
entitled  Theriaca  (QijptaKu),  which  consists  of 
nearly  one  thousand  hexameter  lines,  and  treats 
of  venomooa  animala  and  tbe  wounds  ioHidsd 
by  them,  and  another  entitled  AUzipharmact 
^'AM^i^upfiaKa),  which  consists  of  more  than 
Biz  hundred  hexameter  lines,  and  treats  of  poi- 
sons and  their  antidotes.  Among  the  ancient?, 
his  authority  in  all  matters  relating  tu  loxiool- 
ogy  aeema  to  have  been  considered  high.  Hia 
works  are  frequently  quoted  by  Pliny,  Galen, 
and  other  ancient  writers.  His  stjle  is  harsh 
and  obeottie ;  and  hia  woika  are  now  scarcely 
ever  read  as  poems,  and  arc  only  consulted  by 
those  who  are  interested  in  pomts  of  zoological 
and  medical  antiquitiea.  The  bait  edition  is  bj 
Schneider,  who  published  the  AleTtpharmauiM 
1792,  UaliB,  and  the  Thcriaia  in  1816.  Lips. 

NiOAVoa  (NtK&pup).  1 .  Son  of  Paimeowa,  • 
distinguished  officer  in  the  service  of  Alexan- 
der, died  during  tbe  king's  advance  into  Bac- 
tria,  B.C.  880.— t.  A  Ifaoedonian  ofioer,  wb^ 
in  the  division  of  the  provinces  aAer  the  death 
of  Ferdiccaa  (321).  obtained  tbe  goTcmment  of 
Cappadocia.  He  attached  hnntelf  to  the  ptr^ 
of  Antigonus,  who  made  him  governor  of  Medii 
and  the  adjoining  provinces,  which  be  codUd^ 
ed  to  hold  until  312,  when  he  waa  defrivMof 
them  Iqr  Selenan— 8.  A  MietdoBiM  fliMi 


mOARCHOS. 


onder  Cassander,  by  whom  he  was  secretly  dis- 
patched, immediately  on  the  death  of  Antipater, 
319,  to  take  the  command  of  the  Macedoni- 
an garrison  at  Munyehia.  Nicanor  arrired  at 
Ath(?ns  before  the  news  of  Antipatcr's  death, 
aod  thus  readily  obtained  possession  of  the 
Ibrtrew.  Soon  afterward  he  surprised  the  Pi- 
rsos  also,  and  placed  both  fortresses  in  the 
hands  of  Cassander  on  the  arrival  of  the  latter 
fn  Attica  in  318.  Nicanor  was  afterward  dis- 
patched by  Cassander  with  a  fleet  to  the  Hel- 
lespont, where  he  sained  a  victory  over  the  ad- 
Brintof  Polysperomm.  On  his  return  to  Athens 
he  incurred  the  sospicion  of  Cassandrr,  and 
was  put  to  death.— ^4.  Sarn^ed  the  Elephant, 
a  general  onder  Phflip  Y.  of  Macedonia,  who 
invaded  Attica  with  an  army  just  before  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  between  Philip  and  the 
Roomw,  B.C.  900 :  he  aleo  eommanded  the  rear* 
goard  of  Philip's  army  at  the  battle  of  Cynos- 
orphalae,  B.C.  197. — 6.  Son  of  Patroclus,  sent 
by  Lysiaa,  the  regent  of  Syria  during  the  ab- 
sence of  Antiochus  IV.,  to  reduce  the  revolted 
Jews.  He  was  completely  defeated  and  slain 
by  Jodas  Maoeabcoa,  B.C.  IM.— 6.  Arialolle'a 
adopted  son,  destined  by  the  philosopbsr  tO  be 
his  soD-io-law. — 7.  A  celebrated  grammarian, 
fired  daring  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  A.D.  127. 
His  labors  were  chiefly  devoted  to  punctuation, 
and  hence  be  was  nicknamed  ^riynarla^.] 

NtcABCHos  (SUapxoO-  [1.  An  Arcadian  offl- 
eer  in  the  Greek  army  of  the  younger  Cyrus : 
after  the  defeat  and  death  of  Cyrus,  he  aban- 
doned the  Greeks,  and  went  over  to  the  Per- 
aiau  with  abont  twenty  of  his  men  ]— 2.  The 
author  of  thirty-eight  epigrams  in  the  Greek 
Anttioioi^y,  appears  to  have  lived  at  Rome  near 
Ae  beginiung  of  the  aeoond  centaiy  of  the 
Christian  era. 

NicJLtor,  SELKrccs.    Vid.  .Selkocus. 

NicB  (NIK17).  called  VictobIa  by  the  Romans, 
the  jfiddcss  of  victory,  is  described  as  a  daugh- 
ter of  Pallas  and  Styx,  and  as  a  sister  of  Zelus 
(teal).  Crato8(strangth),  and  Bia  (force).  When 
Jujiurr  (Zens)  commenced  fighting  against  the 
Titans,  and  called  upon  the  gods  for  assistance, 
Niee  and  her  two  sisters  were  the  flrst  who 
came  forward,  and  Jupiter  (Zeus)  was  so  pleas- 
ed wUb  their  readiness,  that  be  caused  them 
ewtr  after  to  Kto  with  him  in  Olympus.  Nice 
had  a  celebrated  temple  on  the  acropolis  of 
Athens,  which  is  still  extant  and  in  excellent 
piesei  ration.  She  is  often  seen  represented  in 
ancient  works  of  art,  especially  with  other  di- 
vinities, such  as  Jupiter  (Zeus)  and  Minerva 
(Athena),  and  with  conquering  heroes  wtnise 
Bor?es  she  guides.  In  her  appearance  she  re- 
lemliles  Minerva  (Athena),  bat  has  wings,  and 
carries  a  palm  or  a  wreath,  and  ia  en^ged  in 
raising  a  trophy,  or  in  inscribing  the  Victory  of 
the  conqueror  on  a  shield. 

NicEPHOHfcM  (Ni/ci;0opiov).  1.  (Saw  Rakkah), 
•  fortified  town  of  .Mesopotamia,  on  the  Eu- 
phrates, near  the  mouth  of  the  River  Bilecha 
(now  el  Behkh),  and  due  south  of  E^lessa,  hnOt 
by  order  of  Alexander,  and  probably  completed 
under  Seleucus.  It  is  doubtless  the  same  place 
as  the  Callinicoi  of  CaixinIcum  (KnXA/vixof 
or  -ov),  the  fortifications  of  which  were  repaired 
by  Justinian.  Its  name  was  again  changed  to 
LaondrOLis,  when  it  was  adorned  with  fresh 


hnildings  by  the  Emperor  Leo.— 2.  A  fortreaa 
on  the  Propontis,  belonfing  to  tlie  teiritoiy  of 

Pergamas. 

NioiraSalrs  (^mn^pio^),  a  river  of  Armenia 
Major,  on  which  Tij^ranes  built  his  residence 
TioRANocERTA-  It  was  a  tributary  of  the  Up- 
per Tigris;  probably  identical  with  the  Ccw. 
TRITE9,  or  a  small  tributary  of  it. 

NicKFHdacs  (Niff^^pof).  1.  Callistos  Xan- 
TROPtTLos,  the  anther  of  the  Eeclesiastieal  His- 
tory, was  born  in  the  latter  part  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  died  about  1450.  His  £o- 
desiastical  Hiatoiy  was  originally  in  twenty- 
three  books,  of  which  there  are  eighteen  ex- 
tant, extending  from  the  birth  of  Christ  down 
to  the  death  of  the  tyrant  Phocas  hi  610.  Al- 
though Nicephoru.s  com()iled  from  the  works 
of  his  predecessors,  he  entirely  remodelled  his 
materials,  and  his  style  is  vastly  superior  to* 
that  of  his  contemporaries.  Edited  by  Ducsus, 
I  Paris,  1690,  3  vols.  folio.~2.  Grrooras.  VU. 
QavooaAS. — 9.  Patbiascha,  originally  the  no- 
tary or  chief  secretary  of  state  to  the  Emperor 
I  Constantino  V.  Copronymus,  subsequently  re- 
I  tired  into  a  convent,  and  was  raised  to  the  pSp 
triarchate  of  Constantinople  in  806.  He  was 
deposed  in  815,  and  died  in  828.  Several  of 
his  works  have  come  down  to  us,  of  which  the 
most  important  is  entitled  Brtwarium  Histori- 
cum,  a  Byzantine  history,  extending  from  60t 
to  770.  This  is  one  of  the  best  works  of  the 
Hvzantine  period.  Edited  by  Petavios,  Paris, 
1610,  [and  by  Bckkcr,  Bonn,  1837]. 

Nicer  (now  Neckar),  a  river  in  Germany  fall- 
ing into  the  Rhine  at  the  modern  Mannheim. 

NicERATus  (Xtw^yparof).  1.  Father  of  Nicias, 
the  celebrated  Athenian  general. — 2.  Son  of 
Nicias,  put  to  death  by  the  thirty  tyrants,  to 
whom  his  great  wealth  was  no  doubt  a  tempta- 
tion.— 3.  A  Greek  writer  on  plants,  one  of  the 
followers  of  Asclepiades  of  Bithynia. 

NiCRTAB  (NtK^rof).  1.  AcoMi.vATus,  also  Call- 
ed CnoinATRs,  because  he  was  a  native  of 
Chonoi,  forroeriy  Colosss,  in  Phrygia,  one  of 
the  most  important  Byzantine  historians,  lived 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  aod  the  former 
half  of  the  thirteenth  centnriM.  He  held  im- 
portant public  oflices  at  Constantinople,  and 
was  present  at  the  capture  of  the  city  by  the 
Latins  in  1904,  of  whicm  he  has  giTen  na  a  nith- 
ful  description.  Ho  escaped  to  Nicaea,  where 
he  died  about  1216.  The  histoiy  of  Nicetas 
consists  of  ten  distinct  works,  each  of  whieli 
contains  one  or  more  books,  of  which  there  are 
twenty-one,  giving  the  history  of  the  emperors 
from  1118  to  ISM.  The  best  edition  is  by 

Bekkrr,  Bonn,  1835. —2  Ecoenmanm-.s,  lived 
probably  toward  the  end  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, and  wrote  "The  History  of  the  Lives  of 
Drusilla  and  Chariclcs,"  wliich  is  tfie  worst  of 
all  the  Greek  romances  that  have  come  down 
to  ns.  Tt  was  published  for  the  fint  time  by 
Boissonadc,  Paris,  1819,  2  vols. 

NiciA  (now  Enza  1),  a  tribotaiy  of  the  Po  ia 
OaTlia  Cisalpina. 

[Nit  iA,  a  place  on  the  borders  of  Macedonia 
and  lUyria,  between  Lychnidas  and  Heraclea, 
the  same  as  Nicaea,  No.  5.] 

NiciAs  (N«c/of)  I.  A  celebrated  Atheniat 
general  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  was  the 
son  of  Niceratus,  from  wbiuu  he  inherited  a 
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/arge  fortune.  His  property  was  valued  at  one 
hundred  talents.  From  this  cause,  combined 
with  liis  unambitious  character,  and  his  aver- 
sion to  all  dangerous  innovations,  he  was  natu- 
rally brought  mlo  connection  with  the  aristo- 
eratical  portion  of  his  fellow-  c  i  t  i  ze  ns .  He  was 
sevtMal  times  associated  with  Pericles  as  slrat- 
egus,  and  his  great  prudence  and  high  charac- 
ter gained  for  him  considerable  influence.  On 
the  death  of  Pericles  he  came  forward  more 
Openly  iis  the  opponent  of  Clcon.  and  ttie  other 
demagogues  of  Athens;  but,  from  his  military 
reputation,  the  mildness  of  hi.s  character,  and 
the  liberal  use  which  he  made  of  liis  great 
wealth,  he  was  looked  upon  with  respect  by  all 
classrs  of  the  citi/.rris  His  timidity  led  him 
to  buy  off  the  attacks  of  the  sycophants.  He 
was  a  man  of  strong  religious  feeling,  and  Ar- 
iRtoi)hanes  ridicuirs  liim  in  the  Eipiitrs  for  his 
timidity  and  superstition.  His  characteristic 
caution  was  the  distinguishing  feature  of  his 
military  career;  and  his  military  operations 
were  almost  always  successful.  -  He  fre<)uently 
commanded  the  Athenian  armies  during  the 
earlier  years  of  the  Poloponncsian  war  After 
the  death  of  Cleon  (li  C.  422)  he  exerted  all  bis 
influence  to  bring  about  a  peace,  which  was 
concluded  in  the  ftdlowing  year  (421).  For  the 
next  few  years  Nicias  used  all  bis  efforts  to  in- 
duce the  Athenians  to  presenre  the  peace,  and 
was  constantly  opposed  by  Alcibiades,  who  had 
now  become  the  leader  of  the  popular  party, 
fn  415  the  Athenians  resolved  on  sending  their 
great  expedition  to  ,Sicily,  and  appointed  N'icias 
with  Alcibiades  and  Lamachus  to  the  command. 
Nicias  disapproved  of  the  expedition  altogeth- 
er, and  did  all  that  he  could  to  divert  the  Atheni- 
ans from  this  course.  But  his  representations 
produced  no  effect,  and  he  set  sail  for  Sicily 
with  his  colleagues.  Alcibiades  was  soon  aft- 
erward recalled  {vid.  Alcibiadks),  and  the  sole 
command  was  thus  virtually  leit  in  the  hands 
of  Niciaa.  His  early  operations  vvera  attended 
with  success.  He  defeated  the  Syracusans  in 
the  auiunui,  and  employed  the  winter  in  se- 
curing the  co-operation  of  several  of  the  Greek 
cities,  and  of  tlie  Siculian  tribes  in  the  i.sland. 
In  the  spring  of  next  year  he  renewed  his  at- 
tacks upon  Syracuse;  be  aocceeded  in  seizing 
on  Epipoloe,  and  commenced  the  circumvalla- 
tion  of  Syracuse.  About  this  time  Lamachus 
was  slain  In  a  skirmish  under  the  walls.  All 
the  attempts  of  the  Syracusans  to  stop  the  cir- 
cuiuvallaiion  failed.  The  works  were  nearly 
completed,  and  the  doom  of  Syracuse  aeemed 
scaled,  when  (;yli[)pus,  the  Spartan,  arrived  in 
Sicily.  Ytd.  Gylippos.  The  tide  of  success 
now  turned,  and  Niciaa  found  himself  obliged 
to  send  to  .Uhcns  for  re-enforcements,  and  re- 
quested, at  the  same  time,  that  another  com- 
mander might  be  sent  to  supply  his  place,  as 
his  feeble  health  rendered  him  unequal  to  the 
discharge  of  bis  duties.  The  Athenians  voted 
re-enforoenienta,  which  were  ^aoed  under  the 
command  of  Demosthenes  and  EurymedOD;  but 
tbey  would  not  allow  Ntcias  to  resign  hte  com- 
mand. Bemoathenes,  upon  his  arrival  in  Sicily 
(413),  made  a  vigorous  effort  to  recover  Epipo- 
Iw,  which  the  Athenians  had  lost.  He  was 
nearly  successful,  but  was  finally  driven  back 
with  aevere  loan.  Demoatbeoea  now  deemed 
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any  further  attempts  against  the  city  bt^kst, 
and  therefore  proposed  to  abandon  the  siege 
and  return  to  Athens.  To  this  Nicias  would 
not  consent.  He  professed  to  stand  in  dread 
of  the  Athenians  at  home ;  but  he  appears  M 
have  had  reasons  for  belteTing  tbai  a  pn^ 
among  the  Syracusans  themselves  were  likely, 
in  no  long  time,  to  facihtaie  the  reductioaof 
the  city.  But  meantime  fteah  anooora  nmi 
for  the  Syracusans  ;  sickness  was  making  rat- 
ages  among  the  Athenian  troops,  and  at  kogtk 
Nicias  himself  saw  the  necessity  of  retreitiag. 
Secret  orders  were  ffiven  that  every  thing 
should  be  in  readiness  for  departure,  ubeo  aa 
eclipse  of  the  moon  happened.  Tbecredakm 
superstition  of  Nicias  led  to  the  total  dcsiruc- 
tion  of  the  Athenian  armament.  The  sootb* 
sayers  interpreted  the  event  as  an  injooeiioa 
from  the  gods  that  they  should  not  rtireat  be- 
fore the  next  full  moon,  and  JS'icias  rcsolule(j 
determined  to  abide  by  their  decision.  The 
Syracusans  resolved  to  bring  the  enemy  to  an 
ensageiDcnt,  and,  in  a  decisive  naval  battle, 
defeated  the  Athenians.  They  were  now  nut- 
ters  of  the  harbor,  and  the  Athenians  were  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  making  a  desperate 
eflbrt  to  eacape.  The  Athenians  were  agiia 
decisively  defeated  ;  and  having  thus  lost  their 
fleet,  they  were  obliged  to  retreat  by  laai 
They  were  pursued  1^  the  enemy,  and  vera 
finally  compelled  to  sunender.  Both  Nicias 
and  Demosthenes  were  put  to  death  by  the 
Syracusans.— '8.  The  physician  of  Pyrrbus,  king 
of  Epirus,  w  ho  offered  to  the  Roman  consul  to 
poison  the  king  for  a  certain  reward.  FabnciM 
not  only  rejected  his  base  otkx  with  indigna- 
tion, but  immediately  sent  him  back  toPyirim 
with  notice  of  his  treachery.  Ho  is  sometimes, 
but  erroneously,  called  Cineas.  —  3.  A  Coan 
grammarian,  who  lived  at  Rome  in  the  time 
of  Cicero,  with  whom  he  was  intimate  —4  .\ 
celebrated  Athenian  painter,  flourished  about 
B.  C  320.  Ho  was  the  most  distinguished  dii. 
ciple  of  Euphranor.  His  works  seem  to  have 
been  all  painted  in  encaustic.  One  of  his  great- 
est paintings  was  a  representation  of  the  infer- 
nal regions  as  described  by  Homer.  He  nfus- 
cd  to  sell  this  picture  to  Ptolemy,  although  the 
price  offered  for  it  was  sixty  talents. 

[NicirpE  (N/xfTzr/).  1.  A  daughter  of  Pclops, 
and  the  wile  of  Slbenelus. — 2.  A  daughter  of 
Thespioa,  the  mother  of  Antinaehas  by  Her* 
culcs  ] 

[Nicippus  (Nutn-irof).  1.  A  native  ofCo8« 
who  finally  made  himself  tyrant  of  the  island  .^ 
2  One  of  the  ephors  of  the  Meswniana  in  B.C. 

220.] 

NicocnZaas  (Niiro;rd/M7c),  an  Athenian  poet 
of  the  Old  Comedy,  the  son  of  Philonidcs.  w  as 
contemporary  with  Aristophanes.  [Tbe  frag- 
menta  of  his  conedies  are  eollocled  in  Ifeiscte^ 
Fragm.  Cmk,  Orttc^  ToL  i,  |i.  465-468,  ediL 
minor.] 

NicocLKs  (N(Kox?./;r ).  1 .  King  of  Salamis  ia 
Cyprus,  son  of  Evagoras,  whmn  Le  succeedcfl 
B'C.  374.  Isocrates  addressed  bim  a  loo|  MB 
egyric  upon  his  father's  virtues,  fbr  whiraNIo- 
oeles  rewarded  the  orator  with  the  ma^'oificent 
present  of  twenty  talents.  Scarcely  any  par* 
ticulara  are  known  of  the  reign  of  Nieaoes 
He  ia  slid  to  have  periabed  by  n  TioIentdMlb 
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but  neither  the  period  nor  circumstances  of  this 
evoni  are  recorded. — 3.  Prince  or  ruler  of  Pa- 
phu3.  in  Cyprus,  during  the  period  which  fol- 
lowed the  death  of  Alexander.  He  was  at  first 
one  of  those  who  took  part  with  Ptolemy  afrainst 
Antigonus  ;  but,  having  subsequently  entered 
iotu  secret  negotiations  with  Antigonus,  he  was 
compelled  by  Ptolemy  to  put  an  end  to  his  own 
life,  B.C.  310.— 3.  Tyrant  of  Sicyon,  was  de- 
posed by  Aratus,  after  a  reign  of  only  four 
months.  B  C.  25i  —[4  Of  Soli,  an  ofScer  in  the 
army  of  Alexander  the  Great. — 5.  An  Athenian, 
put  to  death  with  his  friend  Phocion,  B  C.  318. 
As  he  had  always  been  a  warm  friend  to  him, 
he  begged  of  Phucion,  as  a  last  fayor,  to  be  al- 
lowed to  driok  the  poieon  before  his  illustrious 
friend,  a  reqoesl  which  Phocion  unwilliogly 
conceded.] 

(NicocRATBs  (Nutweptfrvr).    1.  A  natf?e  of 

Cyprus,  collected  an  extensive  library  at  a  very 
earijr  period.->2.  Archon  of  Athens.  B.C.  333.] 

NicooBioir  (NiMirp^),  king  of  Salainia,  in 
Cyprus,  at  the  time  of  Alfxamier's  expedition 
into  Asia.  AAer  the  death  of  Alexander  he 
took  port  with  Ptolemy  against  Antigonus.  and 
was  intrusted  by  Ptolrmy  with  the  chief  com- 
mand over  the  whole  island.  Nicocreon  is  said 
10  bave  ordered  the  philoeopher  Anaxarebns  to 
be  poaoded  to  death  in  a  stone  mortar,  in  rc- 
teoge  for  an  insult  which  the  latter  had  offered 
the  king  wbeo  he  Tieited  Alexander  at  Tyre. 

Mmolavs  Ckaloocoiidtus.    Ktd.  Cbamo- 

COITOTLKS. 

NioolIvs  Daxasck mrs,  a  Greek  historian,  and 
an  intimate  friend  both  of  Herod  the  Great  and 
of  Augustus.  He  was,  as  his  name  indicates,  a 
native  of  Damascus,  and  a  son  of  Antipater  and 
Stratonice.  He  received  an  excellent  educa- 
tion, and  he  carried  on  his  philo-sophical  studies 
in  common  with  Herod,  at  whobc  court  ho  re- 
sided. In  B.C.  13  he  accompanied  Herod  on  a 
▼iait  to  Augustus  at  Rome,  on  which  occasion 
Augustus  made  Nicolaus  a  present  of  the  finest 
fruit  of  the  palm-tree,  which  the  emperor  called 
Nuolai — a  name  by  which  it  continued  to  be 
known  down  to  the  Middle  Ages.  N  icolaus  rose 
ao  high  in  the  tvnr  of  Angastns  that  he  wis 
on  more  than  one  occasion  of  great  service  to 
Herod,  when  the  emperor  was  incensed  against 
the  latter.  NicolaiM  wrote  a  larfe  nnmber  of 
works,  of  which  the  most  important  were,  1.  A 
life  of  himself,  of  which  a  considerable  portion 
is  still  extant  %.  A  anirenal  historjr,  which 
consisted  of  one  hundred  and  forty-four  books, 
of  which  we  have  only  a  few  fragments.  3.  A  life 
«f  Angaatns,  fVom  which  we  have  some  extracts 
Bade  by  command  of  Conslantine  Porphyrogen- 
itoa.  He  also  wrote  commentaries  on  Aris- 
totle, and  other  phUeeophieal  works,  and  waa 
the  author  of  several  tragedies  and  comedies  -. 
Stobeus  has  preserved  a  fragment  of  one  of  bis 
eomediee,  extending  to  forty-four  lines.  The 
best  edition  of  his  fragments  is  by  Oitlli,  Lips., 
im. 

NicomIchus  ifiiKoftaxof).  1.  Father  of  Aris- 
totle. Vid.  p.  100.  a.— 2  Son  of  Aristotle  by  the 
slave  Herpyllis.  He  was  himself  a  philosopher, 
and  wrote  some  philosophical  works.  A  portion 
of  Aristotle's  writings  bears  the  name  of  .Ytco- 
machean  Ethics,  but  why  we  can  not  tell ;  wheth- 
er the  iather  so  named  them,  as  a  memunal  of 
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his  affection  for  his  young  son,  or  whether  Ihey 
derived  their  title  from  beinrr  afterward  edited 
and  commented  on  by  Nicomachus. — 3.  Called 
Gera*enu»t  from  his  mtiTS  pisee,  Gerasa.  in 
,\rahia,  was  a  Pythagorean,  and  the  writer  of  a 
life  of  Pythagoras,  now  lost.  His  date  is  infer* 
red  from  his  mention  of  ThruyUns,  who  lived 
under  Tiheriiis  He  wrote  on  arithmetic  and 
music  ;  and  two  of  his  works  on  these  subjects 
are  still  extant.  The  work  on  arithmetic  was 
printed  byWcchel,  Pans,  153^  ;  also,  after  the 
Theologumcna  AnthmiUca,  attributed  to  larobli- 
chus,  Lips.,  1817.  The  work  on  music  was 
printed  by  Meursius,  in  his  onlliction,  Lugd.  Bat., 
1616,  and  in  the  collection  of  Meibomius,  Amst., 
IMS. — 4.  Of  Thebes,  a  celebrated  painter,  was 
the  eld(>r  brother  and  teacher  of  the  great  painter 
Aristides.  He  flourished  B.C.  360,  and  onward 
He  was  an  elder  contemporary  of  Apelles  and 
Protogenes.  He  is  frequrntly  mentioned  by  the 
ancient  writers  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise. 
Cicero  says  that  in  his  works,  as  well  as  hi 
those  ofEchion,  Protogenes,  and  .Apelles,  eveij 
thing  was  already  perfect.    {BruttUf  180 

NicSsisKs  ( .\  I K  ourjdtic).  1 . 1.  King  of  Btthyn. 
ia,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Zipoetes,  whom  he 
succeeded,  B.C.  278.  With  the  assistance  of 
the  Oanis,  whom  ho  invited  into  Asia,  he  de- 
feated and  put  to  death  his  brother  Zipcetes,  who 
had  for  some  time  held  the  independent  sover- 
eignty of  a  considerable  part  of  Bithynia.  The 
rest  of  his  reign  appears  to  have  been  undis- 
turbed, and  under  his  sway  Bithynia  rose  to  a 
high  degree  of  power  and  prosperity.  He  found- 
ed the  city  of  Nicomedia,  which  he  made  the 
capital  of  his  kinj^dom.  The  lenijth  ofhis  reign 
is  uncertain,  but  he  probably  died  about  S.'K). 
He  was  auceeeded  bj  his  son  Zielab.— 2.  11. 
Surnamed  Epiph^nes,  king  of  Bithynia,  reigned 
B  C.  149-91.  He  was  the  son  and  successor  of 
Prusiaa  11.,  and  fourth  in  descent  from  the  pre* 
ceding.  He  was  brouglit  up  at  Home,  where  he 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  favor  of  the  senate. 
Prusiaa,  in  consequence,  became  jealous  ofhis 
son,  and  sent  secret  instructions  for  his  assas- 
sination. The  plot  was  revealed  to  Nieoniedes. 
who  therenpon  returned  to  Asia,  and  declared 
open  war  against  his  father.  Prusias  was  de- 
serted by  his  subjects,  and  was  put  to  death  by 
order  of  his  son,  149.  Of  the  long  and  tranquil 
reign  of  Nicomedes,  few  events  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  us.  He  courted  the  friendship  of  the 
Romans,  whom  he  assisted  In  the  war  against 
Aristonicus,  131.  He  subsequently  obtained 
possession  of  Paphlagonia,  and  attempted  to 
gain  Cappadocia,  by  marrying  Laodiee,  the  wid- 
ow  of  .\riarathes  VI.  He  was,  however,  ex- 
pelled from  Cappadocia  by  Mithradates ;  and  he 
was  also  compelled  by  the  Romans  to  abandon 
Paphlagonia,  when  they  deprived  Mithradates 
of  Cappadocia. — 3.  III.  Surnamed  PmLOFAToa, 
king  of  Bithynia  (91-74),  son  and  sneeessorof 
Nicomedes  II.  Immediately  after  his  acorssion 
he  was  expelled  by  Mithradates,  who  set  op 
against  him  his  brother  Soerates  -,  but  he  was 
restored  by  the  Romans  in  the  following  year 
(90).  At  the  instigation  of  the  Romans,  Nico- 
medes now  proceMed  to  attack  the  dominions 
of  Mithradates,  who  expelled  him  a  second  time 
from  his  kingdom  (88).  This  was  the  immedi- 
ate occaiion  of  the  first  Mithradatic  war;  ai  lbs 
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conclusion  of  wbieh  (84)  NicoDLsdes  was  again 
reinstated  in  bis  kingdom.  He  reigned  nearly 
ten  years  after  this  second  restoration.  He  died 
at. the  beginning  of  74,  and  having  no  children, 
by  bis  will  beqaeatbed  his  kingdom  to  tiie  Ho- 
nan  people. 

toftvitcw.  now  niins  9%Ltwd  or  Jtnikmtiy,  a 

celebrated  rity  of  Bithynia,  in  Asia  Minor,  built 
by  King  Xs'icomedes  I.  (B.C.  264),  at  the  north- 
eastern corner  of  the  Sinos  Astaeenus  (now 
Gulf  of  Izmid  :  compare  Astaci  s).  It  was  the 
chief  residence  of  the  kings  of  Bithynia,  and  it 
•000  became  one  of  the  most  splendid  cities  of 
the  then  known  world.  Under  the  Romans  it 
was  a  colony,  and  a  favorite  residence  of  sev- 
eral of  the  later  emperors,  especially  of  Diocle- 
tian and  Constantine  the  Great.  Tliough  re- 
peatedly injured  by  earthquakrs,  it  w  as  always 
restored  by  the  munificence  of  the  emperors. 
Like  its  neighbor  and  rival,  Nicjba,  it  occupies 
an  important  place  in  the  wars  against  the 
Turks ;  but  it  is  still  more  memorable  m  his- 
tory as  the  scene  of  Hannibal's  death.  It  was 
the  birth  place  of  the  historian  Arrian. 

[NicoN  (NiKuv).  I.  A  Tarentinc,  who  be- 
trayed his  native  city  to  Hannibal  during  the 
second  Punic  war,  15  C  212.  The  Romans  hav- 
ing subsequently  taken  Tarentum  by  surprise, 
NicoD  fell  bravely  fighting  in  defence  of  the 
city — 2.  A  leader  of  the  Cilician  pirates,  who 
was  taken  prisoner  by  JP.  Servilius  Isauricus. — 
3.  A  comic  poet,  probably  of  the  new  comedy : 
a  fragment  of  one  of  his  comedies  is  given  by 
Memeke,  Fragm.  Comic.  Grttc.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  1176, 
edit  minor.— 4.  An  architect  and  geometri- 
cian of  Porgamus  in  Mysia,  the  father  of  the 
physician  Galen  :  be  was  a  learned  and  accom- 
pliahed  man,  and  anperintended  in  person  the 
education  of  his  distinguished  son  ] 

NicoNiA  or  NtcoKioM,  a  town  in  Scyttiia,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Tjrras  (now  Dmt$ttr). 

NicoPHOK  and  Nicophron  (Siko^uv,  NikS- 
ffiuv),  an  Athenian  comic  poet,  son  of  Theron, 
and  a  contemporary  of  Ariatopbanes  at  the  close 
of  his  career.  [The  fragments  of  his  comedies 
are  collected  by  Meineke,  Fragm.  Comk,  Grac., 
vol.  i.,  p.  488-47S,  edit,  minor.] 

NicoroLis  (NMdfl-oA(f :  NuteirojUriTf,  Nicopo- 
Utinus).  1.  (Ruins  at  PaUoprevyza),  a  city  at 
the  Bonthweatem  extremity  of  £:piru8,  on  the 
point  of  land  which  forms  the  northern  side  of 
the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Ambracia,  opposite 
to  Actium.  It  was  built  by  Augustus  in  memory 
of  the  battle  of  Actinm,  and  was  peopled  from 
Ambracia,  Anactorium.  and  other  neighboring 
cities,  and  also  with  settlers  from  ^ttolia.  Au- 
MMus  also  built  a  tcmpla  of  Apollo  on  a  neigh- 
boring lull,  and  founded  games  in  honor  of  the 
god,  which  were  held  every  fifth  year.  The 
city  was  received  into  the  Amphictyonic  league 
in  place  of  the  Dolopes.  It  is  spoken  of  both  as 
a  libera  civitas  and  as  a  colony.  It  bad  a  con- 
aidarable  coromeroe  and  ezteneiTC  fisheries.  It 
was  made  the  capital  ofEpirus  by  Constantine, 
and  Its  buildings  were  restored  both  by  Julian 
and  by  Justinian.— t.  (Now  iVtMPoii),  a  city  of 
McBsia  Inferior,  on  the  Danube,  built  by  Trajan 
ID  memory  of  a  victory  over  the  Daoians,  and 
•elebrated  aa  the  aoene  of  the  great  deUnt  of  tte 
Baagariana  and  Fnmka  by  the  Sultan  B^jaiat, 


on  the  28tb  of  September,  1396.— 8.  (Now  ft. 
deres,  or  Devrigni  ?),  a  ei^  of  Armenia  Ifiaor, 

on  or  near  the  Lycns,  and  not  far  from  the 
sources  of  the  Halys,  founded  by  Pompey  os  tbi 
spot  where  he  gained  hiafiiatirietoryo?erMiib> 

radates  :  a  flourishing  place  in  the  time  of  .\a. 
gustus :  restored  by  Justinian. — 4.  A  ciij  u  the 
northeaatem  comer  of  Cillcia,  near  the  junctira 
of  the  Taurus  and  Amanus  — [5.  Or  Ejuiicj, 
a  city  of  Palestine.  YtdL  Kmmaus.]— ii.  (Nov 
Kars,  Kiauerat  Of  Cat#r*t  CMstU,  rains),  a  citj 
of  Lower  Egypt,  about  two  or  three  miles  ent 
of  Alexandrea,  on  the  canal  between  .Meian* 
drea  and  Canopus,  waa  bailt  by  Augustus  lo 
memory  of  his  last  victory  over  Antoniw. 
Here  also,  as  at  Nicopolis  opposite  to  Actium, 
Augustus  founded  a  temple  of  Apollo,  wit^ 
games  every  fifth  year.  Not  being  mrntioatd 
after  the  time  of  the  first  Cassars,  it  would  sera: 
to  have  become  a  mere  suburb  of  Alexandrea. 

[NicosTB^n  {SiKOOTpdnj).    Vid.  CiMM.] 

[N1CO8TRATU8  {'NiKooTparor).  1  An  .AtheDian 
general,  son  of  Diitrephes,  w  as  a  colleague  of 
Nicias  at  the  capture  of  Cythera ;  fell  in  Inttlc 
against  Agis  near  Mantinea.— 2.  An  Argite, 
possessed  extraordinary  strength  ort>od)',  and 
waadiatinguishcd  also  for  pmdence  in  council; 
was  sent  by  the  Arrives  with  a  body  of  ihree 
thousand  men  to  aid  the  i'ersiaa  king  Danui 
Ochoa  againat  Egypt.] 

NicoBTR.iTLrs  (Nt«6<7rp«rofV  1-  The  youngif>$l 
of  the  three  suns  of  Aristophanes,  was  biotwU 
a  comic  poet.  Hie  playa  belonged  both  ts  the 
middle  and  tho  new  comedy.  [The  fragineaU 
of  bis  comedies  are  collected  by  Meineke,  Fngm 
Comie.  Grae.,  vol.  i.,  p.  g89-640,  edit  miaor^ 
2.  A  tragic  actor,  flourished  before  B.C.  420] 

[NicoTsaA,  a  city  of  BrutUum,  on  a  mouataia 
not  far  ftom  the  aea,  on  the  roadkadag  flw 
Capua  to  theFntnMi8ionlnm,betwaeaYieiDi 
MalliaB.J 

NiOKXR,  Nieia,  or  Niaats  {K'tyeip,  'Slytp,  t 
compounded  form  of  the  word  Geir  or  Cir,  wluch 
seems  to  be  a  native  African  term  for  a  mer  u 
general),  changed,  by  aconffaaion  which  waitbt 
more  easily  made  on  account  of  the  cok)roflhe 
people  of  the  region,  into  the  Latin  wordNisBii 
a  great  river  of  Ethiopia  Interior,  wbieh  noi* 
ern  usage  has  identified  with  the  hrer  eiOed 
Joli-ba  (L  e..  Great  River)  and  Quona  (or,ntiier, 
K(neara)t  in  Weatern  Africa.  As  early  as  the 
time  of  Herodotna,  we  find  an  authentic  state- 
ment concerning  a  river  of  the  interior  of  Libya, 
which  is  evidently  identical  both  witbtbe  Nigeir 
of  most  of  the  ancient  geographers,  and  with 
the  Quorra.  He  tells  us  (ii.,  82)  thatfiveyooaf 
men  of  the  Aasamones,  a  Libyan  people  on  the 
Great  Syrtis,  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa, 
started  to  explore  the  desert  parts  of  Libya; 
that,  aAer  crossing  the  inhabited  part,  and  tbe 
region  of  the  wild  beasts,  they  journeyed  many 
days  through  the  Desert  toward  the  west,  till 
they  came  to  a  plain  where  fruiu trees  grew; 
and  as  they  ate  the  finit,  they  we»  aaiud  by 
sonic  little  black  men,  whose  language  they 
could  not  understand,  who  led  them  througk 
great  marshes  to  n  etl^,  inhabited  by  tbe  saflis 
sort  of  little  black  men,  who  were  all  enchanten; 
and  a  great  river  flowed  by  tbe  city  from  west 

I  toeaal,  and  ia  it  then  wen  crocodiles. 

I  rodoliie,  like  hie  iatenaata,  loimed  fiem  tto 
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eoarse  of  ihe  river,  and  from  tho  crocodiles  in  [ 
it,  that  It  waa  tlie  iS'iie ;  but  it  can  hardly  be 
toy  riter  but  the  Qmorrm ;  and  that  the  city  was 
Timbuctoo  is  far  more  probable  than  not.  The 
opinioa  that  the  Niger  was  a  westera  braocb 
4M  the  Nile  preTailM  very  generally  in  ancient 
times,  but  by  no  means  univorr^ally.   Pliny  gives 
Uie  same  account  in  a  very  confused  manner, 
and  makes  the  Nigris  (as  he  calls  it)  the  iMund- 
Siy  between  Northern  Africa  and  -Ttliiopia. 
Ptolemy,  however,  who  evidently  had  new 
sources  of  information  respecting  the  interior  of 
Africa,  makes  the  Nigeir  rise  not  far  from  its 
real  source  (allowing  lor  the  imperfect  observa- 
tioos  on  which  his  numerical  latitudes  and  longi- 
tades  are  founded),  and  follow  a  direction  not 
very  different  from  what  that  of  ihe  Joh-ha  and 
Quona  would  be,  if  we  suppose  that  the  Ztrmi, 
Koji,  and  Yco  form  an  unbroken  communication 
between  the  Quorra  and  the  Lake  Trhml  But 
Ptolemy  adds,  what  the  most  recent  discoveries 
render  a  very  remarkable  Statement,  that  a 
branch  of  the  Nit^'cir  communiralcs  with  the 
Lake  Libya  (AiCv;/).  which  he  places  in  IG^  30' 
north  latitude,  and  35^  east  longitude  (t.  e.,  from 
the  Fortunate  Islands  =  17"  from  Greenwich). 
This  IS  almost  exactly  the  position  of  Lake  Tchad; 
and,  if  the  T^adda  really  flows  out  of  this  lake, 
it  will  represent  the  branch  of  the  Nigeir  spoken 
of  by  Ptolemy,  whose  informants,  however,  seem 
le  have  iuTerted  the  tfrrtefion  of  its  stream.  It 
is  further  remarkable  that  Ptolemy  places  on  the 
Nigeir  a  city  named  Thamoodocana  in  the  exact 
position  of  TVm^Mefos,  and  that  the  length  of  the 
river,  computed  from  his  position,  agrees  very 
nearly  with  its  real  length.   The  error  of  con- 
Meting  the  Niger  and  the  Nile  revived  aAer 
the  time  of  Ptolemy,  and  has  only  been  eX' 
ploded  by  veiy  recent  discoveries. 

NtcKs,  C.  PBscBMifios,  was  governor  of  Syria 
inring  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Coinmodus, 
on  whose  death  he  was  saluted  emperor  by  the 
legions  in  the  East,  A.D.  193 ;  but  in  the  follow- 
ing year  he  was  defeated  and  put  to  death  by 
Septimius  Severus.  Many  anecdotes  have  been 
preserved  of  the  firmness  with  which  Niger 
enforced  the  most  rigid  dtsci|dine  among  his 
troops;  but  he  preserved  his  popularity  by  the 
impariiality  which  he  displayed,  and  by  the  ex- 
aoiple  of  frugality,  temperance,  and  hardy  en- 
durance of  which  he  exhibited  in  his  own 
person. 

NiolBA  (Niyttpa,  Ptol.  :  now  Jennth  ?),  a  city 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  River  Nigeir,  and  the 
capital  of  the  Niokitje. 

NioRiT^  or-ETE8  (N(ypfrai,Niypira<  Aifl;on^ff, 
Hiypv'i^),  the  northernmost  of  the  .t^ihiopian 
(i  e.,  Negro)  communities  of  Central  Africa, 
dwelt  ahoat  the  Nigeir,  ia  the  great  plain  of 

Stmdan. 

NiGsiTis  Lacds  (Niyplrir  A^v?),  a  lake  in  the 
iacerlor  of  Afirioa,  out  of  whimi  Ptolemy  repre- 

sents  the  River  Nigeir  as  flowing.  He  places  it 
about  at  the  true  source  of  the  Nigeir  (t.  c,  the 
/oK-te) ;  hot  it  is  not  yet  discovered  whether 
the  river  has  its  source  in  a  lake.  Some  mod- 
em geographers  identify  it  with  the  Lake  Debo, 
anothwest  otTimHetoo. 

NltcPOLis  or  Nii.ua  (Sel7.ov  TfjAif,  NftAof),  a 
eity  of  the  Heptanomia,  or  Middle  Egypt,  in  the 
Nomos  HeracleopoUtss,  was  built  on  an  island 


[  in  the  Nile,  twenty  geographical  miles  northeast 
of  Heracleopolis.  There  was  a  temple  here  ia 
which,  as  throaghoat  Egypt,  the  River  Nile  wss 
worshipped  as  a  god. 

NiLOs  {6  UtiXoct  derived  probably  from  a  word 
which  still  exists  in  the  old  dislects  of  Indis, 
Nilas,  i.  e.,  black,  and  sometimes  called  MrAof 
by  the  Greeks :  NnAof  occurs  first  in  Hesiod ; 
Homer  calls  the  river  Alyvjrroj-:  now  NiUt 
Arab.  Bahr-Nil,  or  simply  Bahr,  i.  e.,  the  River : 
the  modern  names  of  its  upper  course,  in  Nubia 
and  Abyssinia,  are  various).  This  river,  one 
of  the  most  important  in  the  world,  flows  through 
a  channel  which  forms  a  sort  of  cleft  extending 
north  and  south  through  the  high  rocky  and 
sandy  land  of  Northeastern  Africa.  Its  west- 
ern or  main  branch  ha.s  not  yet  been  traced  to 
its  source,  but  it  has  been  followed  up  to  a  point 
in  49  42'  north  latitude,  and  30°  56'  east  longi- 
tude, where  it  is  a  rapid  mountain  stream,  mn- 
ning  at  the  rate  of  six  knots  an  hour  over  n 
rocky  bed,  free  from  alluvial  soil.  After  a  eooier 
in  the  general  direction  of  north-northeast  as 
far  as  a  place  called  Khartumt  in  16''  34'  north 
latitude,  and  9S9  SV  east  longitude,  this  river, 
which  is  called  the  liahr-cl-Abiad,  i.  e..  White 
Rivert  receives  another  large  river,  the  Bahr- 
el'Azrtki  I  e.,  B/m  River,  tto  soarces  of  vrhich 
are  in  the  highlands  of  Abyssinia,  about  11** 
north  latitude,  and  37<^  east  longitude :  this  is 
the  middle  branch  of  the  Nile  system,  the  As- 
T-vPus  of  the  ancients.  The  third,  or  eastern 
branch,  called  Tacuzze,  the  Abtabosas  of  the 
ancients,  rises  also  in  the  highlands  of  itiys- 
sinia,  in  about  1 1'*  40'  north  latitude,  and  39"* 
40'  east  longitude,  and  joins  the  Nile  (t.  e.,  the 
main  stream  formed  by  the  union  of  the  AHai 
and  the  Azrck),  in  l^^  W  north  latitude,  and 
about  34^  5'  east  longitude  :  the  point  of  junc> 
tion  was  the  apex  of  toe  island  of  Msrob.  Here 
the  united  river  is  about  two  miles  broad. 
Hence  it  flows  through  Nubia,  in  a  magnificent 
rocky  valley,  falling  over  six  cataracts,  the 
northernmost  of  which,  called  the  First  cataract 
(i.  e.,  to  a  person  going  up  the  river),  is  and  has 
always  been  the  southern  boundary  of  Egypt. 
Of  its  course  from  this  point  to  its  junction 
with  tiie  Mediterranean,  a  sufficient  general  de- 
scription lias  been  given  under  iEovpTus  (p. 
17,  a.).  The  branches  into  which  it  parted  at  the 
southern  point  of  the  Delta  were,  in  ancient 
times,  three  in  number,  and  these  again  parted 
into  seven,  of  which,  Herodotus  tells  us,  five 
were  natural  and  two  artificial  These  seven 
mouths  were  nearly  all  named  irom  cities  which 
stood  apon  tiiem :  they  were  called,  proceeding 
from  east  to  west,  the  Pelusiac,  the  Tanitic  or 
Saitic,  the  Mendesian,  the  Phatnitic,  or  Path" 
metic,  or  Bucolic,  theSebennytic,  the  Bolbitic  or 
Bolbiline,  and  the  Canobic  or  Canopic.  Through 
the  alteiations  caused  by  the  alluvial  deposits 
of  the  river,  they  have  now  all  shifted  their  po- 
sitions, or  dwindled  into  little  channels,  except 
two,  and  these  are  much  dimiuisbed  ;  namely, 
the  DssHsr  month  on  the  ewt,  and  the  JtosefM 
mouth  on  the  west.  Of  the  "anals  connected 
with  the  NUe  in  the  Delta,  the  must  celebrated 
were  tito  Oanobio,  which  connected  the  Ganobio 
mouth  with  the  Lake  Mareotis  and  with  Alex- 
andrea,  and  that  of  Ptolemy  (afterward  called 
that  of  Trajan),  whiehoonnected  the  Ntteattbt 
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begintting  of  Che  Delta  with  the  Bay  of  Hero- 
Bftulis  at  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea:  the  foriua- 
tiun  of  the  latter  is  ascribed  to  KingNecbo,  and 
its  repair  and  improTement  snceesaiTely  to  Da- 
rius the  son  of  Hystaspcs,  Ptolemy  I'hiladol- 
pbus,  and  Trajan.  That  the  Delta,  and,  indeed, 
the  whole  alluvial  soil  of  Egypt  has  been  creat- 
ed by  the  Nile,  can  not  be  doiibtod  ;  but  the 
preaent  amall  rate  of  deposit  proves  that  the 
formation  must  hate  been  made  long  before  the 
historical  period.  The  periodical  rise  of  the 
river  has  been  spoken  of  under  ^oyptos.  It 
is  caused  by  the  tropical  raina  on  the  highlands 
in  v^liich  it  rises.  The  best  ancient  accounts, 
preserved  by  Ptolemy,  place  its  source  in  a 
range  of  mountains  in  Centra!  Africa,  called 
the  Mountains  of  the  Moon  ;  and  the  moat  re- 
cent information  points  to  a  range  of  mount- 
ains a  little  north  of  the  equator,  called  Jebel- 
el'Kumri,  or  the  Blue  Mountain,  as  containing 
the  probable  sources  of  the  Ifnhr  Abiad.  The 
ancient  Egyptians  deified  the  Ailc,  and  took  the 
otmoat  caie  to  praaerre  ita  water  from  poUn- 
tion 

[iNii.L8  (Nfi?.of).  the  god  of  the  River  Nile 
in  Egypt,  said  to  have  been  a  son  of  Oceanus 
and  Tethys,  and  father  of  Memphis  and  Chione. 
Pmdar  culls  him  a  son  of  Saturn  (Cronus).] 

NiNus,  the  reputed  founder  of  the  city  of 
Ninus  or  Ninevrh  An  account  of  his  exploits 
is  given  under  Semiramis,  his  wife,  whose  name 
waa  ODore  celebrated.    Vid.  SanaAms. 

NiNus,  NiNiVE  (NtVof,  less  correctly  Ntvof : 
in  the  Old  Testament,  Nineveh,  LXXTNivfif?, 
Vivevi :  Nfvioc.  Ninitltae,  pi  ),  the  capital  of  the 
great  Assyrian  monarchy,  and  one  of  tlie  most 
ancient  cities  in  the  world,  stood  on  the  east- 
em  aide  of  the  Tigrto,  at  the  upper  part  of  ita 
course,  in  the  district  of  Aturia.  The  accounts 
of  its  foundation  and  history  are  as  various  as 
those  reapeeting  the  Aaajrrian  monarchy  in  gen- 
eral. Vid.  Assyria.  The  Greek  and  Roman 
writers  ascribe  its  foundation  to  Ninus ;  but  in 
the  book  of  Oenetit  (x.,  11)  we  are  told,  imme- 
diately aflcr  the  'mention  of  the  kingdom  of 
Nimrod  and  his  foundation  ol  Uabel  and  other 
citiea  in  Shinar  (t.  e.,  Babylon),  that  **ont  of 
that  land  went  forth  Asshur"  (or  otherwise, 
**  he — i.  e.t  Nimrod — went  forth  into  Assyria"), 
"  and  bttilded  Ninereh."  There  is  no  further 
mention  of  Nineveh  in  Scripture  till  the  reign 
of  Jeroboam  II.,  about  B.C.  835,  when  the  proph- 
et Jonah  waa  commissioned  to  preach  repent- 
ance to  its  inhabitants.  It  is  then  described  as 
*•  an  exceeding  great  city,  of  three  days'  jour- 
ney," and  as  containing  "  more  than  one  hund- 
red and  twenty  thousand  persons  that  can  not 
discern  between  their  right  haml  and  their  loft 
hand,"  which,  if  this  phrase  refers  to  children, 
woald  repre.sent  a  population  of  aix  hundred 
thousand  souls.  The  other  passapes,  in  which 
the  Hebrew  prophets  denounce  ruin  against  it, 
bear  witness  to  its  size,  wealth,  and  luxury,  and 
the  latest  of  them  {Zcph  ,  ii-,  13)  is  dated  only 
a  few  years  before  the  hnal  destruction  of  the 
city,  which  was  effected  by  the  Medes  and 
Babylonians  about  B  C.  606.  It  is  said  by 
StraUo  to  have  been  larger  than  liabylon,  and 
Diodorua  deacribes  it  as  an  oblong  quadrangle 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  stadia  by  ninety,  mak- 
ing the  circuit  of  ilie  walls  four  hundred  and 
864 


eighty  stadia  (more  than  fi  f  t  y  -  fi  ve  statute  nilM)  | 

if  so,  the  city  was  twice  as  large  as  London  to» 
gether  with  its  suburbs.    In  judging  of  tbeM 
statements,  not  only  most  allowaoee  be  Btlt 
for  the  immense  space  occnpipd  hy  palacrs  and 
temples,  but  also  for  the  Oriental  mode  of  baild* 
ing  a  city,  eo  aa  to  fnelnde  large  gardem  ni 
other  open  spaces  within  the  walls.  Thewalh 
of  Nineveh  are  described  as  one  hundred  feet 
high,  and  thick  enough  to  allow  three  chariati 
to  pass  each  other  on  them  ;  with  fiftee  n  hand 
red  towers,  two  hundred  feet  in  height.  Tho 
city  is  said  to  hare  been  entirely  destroyed  by 
fire  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Medes  and  Baby- 
lonians, about  B.C.  606 ;  and  freauent  allasioos 
occur  to  ita  deadats  atate.  tTnder  the  Romat 
empire,  however,  wa  again  meet  with  ttiSf 
Nineve,  in  the  district  of  Adiabcne,  mentioned 
by  Tacitna,  and  again  by  Ammianus  Marcel- 
linus,  and  a  mediaeval  historian  of  the  thirteenth  • 
century  mentions  a  fort  of  the  same  name ;  hut 
statements  like  these  must  refer  to  some  later 
place  built  among  or  near  the  ruins  of  the  an- 
cient Nineveh.    Thu.«',  of  all  t!ie  ^reat  (Mi.  s  of 
the  world,  none  was  thought  to  have  been  more 
utterly  lost  than  the  capital  of  the  most  aocieat 
of  the  great  monarch  irs.    Tradition  pointed  out 
a  few  shapeless  mounds  opposite  ilfofv/, oo  tlie 
Upper  Tigris,  as  all  that  remaiaed  of  Nioetrch; 
and  a  few  fragments  ofmasonry  were  occasion- 
ally dug  up  there,  and  elsewhere  in  Assjha, 
bearing  inscriptions  in  an  almoatnnkoowiclM^ 
acter,  called,  from  its  shape,  cuneiform  nr  ar- 
row-headed.  Within  the  last  ten  years,  bow- 
ever,  those  ahapeleaa  mounds  hare  been  alioai 
to  contain  the  remains  of  fjreat  palace?,  on  the 
walls  of  which  the  scenes  of  Assyriaa  Ufe  aod 
the  reoorda  of  Assyrian  conqneate  are  rndp* 
tured ;  while  the  efforts  which  had  loof  Ma 
made  to  decipher  tho  cuneiform  ioso^tiOH 
found  in  Pereia  and  Babylonia,  aawdl  asAi> 
syrin,  liavr  born  so  far  successful  as  to  make  it 
probable  that  we  may  soon  read  the  reconls  of 
Assyrian  hiatory  from  her  own  moRameots.  It 
is  as  yet  premature  to  form  definite  conclujions 
to  any  great  extent.    The  results  oi  Major 
Rawlitiaon*a  atody  of  the  euneifiimi  inseiipilcM 
df  Assyria  are  only  in  process  of  publication. 
The  excavations  conducted  by  Dr.  Lajard  aod 
M.  Botta  have  brought  to  light  tbe  scotptaied 
remains  of  immense  palaces,  not  only  at  the 
traditional  site  of  Nineveh,  namely,  Koui/unjtk 
and  Nebbi-Yunus,  opposite  to  Motul,  sad  at 
Khorsabad,  about  ten  miles  to  the  north  north- 
cast,  but  also  in  a  mound  eighteen  miles  lower 
down  the  river,  in  the  tongue  of  land  bctweei 
the  Tifris  and  the  Great  Zab,  which  still  bears 
the  name  of  Nimroud ;  and  it  is  clear  that  iheii 
remains  belong  to  different  periods,  embracing 
the  reoorda  of  two  diatinet  dyaasties,  exteodinf 
over  several  generations,  none  of  which  ««  be 
later  than  B.C.  606,  while  some  of  them  pwb« 
ably  belong  to  a  period  at  least  as  aocieot  it 
the  thirteenth,  and  pf^rhaps  even  the  fifteenth 
century  B.C.    There  are  other  mounds  of  niina 
as  yet  unexplored.   Which  of  these  ruins  eor- 
rpspond  to  the  true  site  of  Nineveh,  or  whether 
(as  Dr.  Layard  suggests)  that  vast  ciiy  may 
have  extended  aU  the  way  along  the  Tigrts  tim 
Kcin/unjik  to  Nimronrl  and  to  a  corrr-ponding 
1  breadth  no.nheast  of  the  river,  as  far  aa  Aior 
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•ahU,  are  questions  stdl  undek  diseosskm. 

Meanwhilo,  the  sttiily  of  the  monumonta  and 
inscriptions  thus  di^icuvcTcd  must  soon  throw 
Ireiih  light  on  the  whole  subject.  Some  spleo- 
di  !  fragments  of  sculpture,  obtained  by  Dr.  Lay- 
ard  fruin  i^tmroud^  are  now  to  be  seen  in  the 
fintish  Museum. 

NiNT AS  son  of  Ninas  and  Somira- 

mis.    Vtd.  Si:miramis. 

NioBK  (NioCti).  1.  Daughter  of  Phoroneus, 
and  by  Zeus  the  mother  of  Argus  and  Pelasgus. 
— ^2.  Daughter  of  Tantalus  by  the  Pleiad  Tay- 
gi^le  or  the  Hyad  Dione.  She  was  the  sister 
o(  Pelops,  and  the  wift;  of  Amphion,  kincr  of 
Thebes,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  | 
six  sons  and  six  daughters.  Being  proud  of  the 
number  of  her  children,  she  deemed  herself  su-  j 
perior  to  Latona  (Leto),  who  had  given  birth  to 
only  two  clfildren.  Apollo  and  Diana  (Arte-  j 
mis),  indignant  at  such  presumption,  slew  all  i 
her  children  with  their  arrows.  For  nine  days 
their  bodies  lay  in  their  blood  without  any  one 
burying  them,  for  Jupiter  (2^us)  bad  changed 
the  people  into  stones ;  bat  on  the  tenth  day 
the  gods  themselves  buried  them.  Niobe  her- 
ael(  who  had  gone  to  Mount  Sipylos,  was  met- 
amorphosed into  alone,  and  even  thus  contin- 
ued to  feel  the  misfortune  with  whicli  the  gods 
had  Ttsited  her.  This  is  the  Homeric  story, 
which  later  writers  have  greatly  modified  snd 
enlarged.  The  niimlK.'r  and  names  of  the  chd- 
dreo  uf  Siobe  vary  vei7  much  in  the  diflerent 
accounts ;  for  whae  Homer  states  that  their 
number  was  twelve,  llesiod  and  others  men- 
tioned twenty,  Aicman  only  six,  Sappho  eight> 
een,  and  Herodotos  four;  but  the  most  eommon< 
ly  received  number  in  later  times  nppcnrs  to  tiave 
been  fourteen,  namely,  seven  sons  and  seven 
daughters.  Aeoording  to  Homer,  all  the  chil* 
flren  of  Xiobo  fell  by  the  arrows  of  Apollo  and 
Diana  (Artemis);  but  later  writers  stale  that 
one  of  her  sona,  Amphion  or  Amydas,  and  one 
of  her  daughters,  Melibcea,  were  saved,  but  that 
Meliboca,  having  turned  pale  with  terror  at  the 
n^ht  of  her  dying  brothers  and  sisters,  was 
afterward  called  Chloris.  The  time  and  place 
at  which  the  children  of  Niobe  were  destroyed 
are  likewise  stated  differently.  According  to 
Homer,  they  peri.shed  in  their  mother's  house. 
Accordinsj  to  Ovid,  the  st)ii.s  were  slain  while 
thej  were  cnpfagcd  in  gymnastic  exercises  in  a 
plain  ncarTliebr3,  and  the  daiii;hters  during  the 
funeral  of  their  brolJiers.  Others,  agam,  trans- 
fer the  scene  to  Lydia,  or  make  Niobe,  after  the 
death  of  her  children,  go  from  Thrbe'*  to  Lydia, 
to  her  father  Tantalus  on  Mount  Sipyius,  where 
Ji4»ilar(Zeu8),  at  her  own  request,  metamorph- 
osed her  into  a  stone,  which  during  the  sum- 
mer always  ahcd  tears  In  the  time  of  Pau- 
aanias  people  still  fancied  they  could  see  the 
petrified  figure  of  Niobe  on  Mount  Sipyius.  The 
tomb  of  the  children  of  Niobe,  however,  was 
shown  at  Thebes.  The  story  of  Niobe  and  her 
children  was  frequently  taken  as  a  subject  by 
ancient  artists.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  ancient  works  of  art  still  extant  is  the  group 
of  Niobe  and  her  children,  which  filled  the  pedi- 
ment of  the  temple  of  Apollo  Soeianns  at  Rome, 
and  which  was  discovered  at  Rome  in  the  year 
158J.  This  group  is  now  at  Florence,  and  coo- 
ai&ts  of  the  mother,  who  bolda  her  younger 
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daogfacer  on  her  kneea,  and  tfriitaen  atalMa 

of  her  sons  and  dauirhters,  besides  a  figure 
usually  called  the  paidagogus  of  the  childrea 
The  RooMfiB  themselTes  were  nnoenain  wbetl^ 
er  thegnapwaatbdworkofSeqwaorPnxift* 

eles. 

NiPRATSs  (4  Nifdrvf,  i.  e.,  8ne»-mottntttim, 

now  Balan),  a  mountain  chain  of  Armenia,  form- 
ing an  eastern  prolongation  of  the  Taurus  from 
where  it  is  crossed  by  the  Euphrates  toward 
the  Lake  of  Van,  before  reaching  which  it  turns 
to  the  south,  and  approaches  the  Tigris  below 
Tigranocerta  ;  thus  surrounding  on  the  north 
and  cast  the  basin  of  the*  highest  course  of  the 
Tigris  (which  is  inclosed  on  the  south  and 
southwest  by  Mount  Masius),  and  dividing  it 
from  the  valley  of  the  Arsanias  (now  Murad)  or 
southern  branch  of  the  Kuphrates.  The  con 
tinuation  of  Mount  Niphates  '.o  the  southeast 
along  the  eastern  mar£rin  of  the  Tii^ns  valley, 
is  formed  by  the  mountains  of  ilie  Cariluchi 
(now  Mountain*  of  Kurdistan). 
•  [Niphates  (Ni^ur^f),  one  of  the  Persian  gen- 
erals at  the  battle  of  the  Granicus.] 

NiRBos  (N(prvc),  son  of  Charopus  and  Aglala* 
was,  next  to  Achilles,  the  handsomest  among 
the  Greeks  at  Troy.  He  came  from  the  island 
of  Syme  (between  Rhodes  and  Cnidiis).  Later 
writers  relate  that  he  was  slain  by  Eurypylus 
or  ^ness. 

[Nisi  or  Nissa.     Vid.  NtSA.] 

Ni&SA.    Vid.  MssAaA. 

NisAA,  Vwm,  Nisjnrs  Cawos  (Nfeois,  Ni* 

aaioi,  TO  Siumnv  m^toy),  these  names  an  found 
in  the  Greek  and  Homan  writers  used  fur  vari- 
ous plaeea  on  the  sooth  and  southesst  of  th« 
Caspian  :  thus  one  writer  mentions  a  city  Ni'-.i-a 
in  Margiana,  and  another  a  people  Niski  m 
the  north  of  Aria ;  but  moal  apply  the  term  Ni- 
sfcan  Plain  to  a  plain  in  the  north  of  Great  Me- 
dia, near  Khagie,  the  pasture  ground  of  a  great 
number  of  horses  of  the  finest  breed,  which  sup- 
plied ibe  studs  of  the  king  and  nobles  of  Persia, 
li  seems  not  unlikely  that  this  breed  of  horses 
was  called  Nissan  from  their  original  home  in 
Mar^'iana{a  district  famous  for  its  horses),  and 
thai  the  Nisa;an  plain  received  Us  name  from 
the  horses  kept  in  it. 

Nislni.«i  {yiiaifjir  :  'Stacfinvo^).  1.  Also  Axrro- 
cHiA  MvoDONi^.  (in  the  Old  Testament,  Aram 
Zobal  ruins  near  iVuiiitii),  a  celebrated  city  of 
Mesopotamia,  and  the  capital  of  the  district  of 
Mygiiooia.  stood  on  the  Kiver  Mygdonius  (now 
iVaAr-a/-  A/uali),  thirty-seven  Roman  miles  south- 
west of  Tigranocerta,  in  a  very  frrtilc  district. 
It  was  the  centre  of  a  consideral>le  trade,  and 
was  of  great  importance  as  a  military  post.  In 
the  successive  wars  between  the  Romans  and 
Tigranes,  the  Parthians,  and  the  Persians,  it 
was  several  times  taken  and  retaken,  until  at 
last  it  fell  into  the  liands  of  the  Persians  in  the 
reign  of  Jovian. — S.  A  city  of  Aria,  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Paropamisus. 

Nisus  (Hiaoc)-  1.  King  of  Megara,  was  son 
of  Pandion  and  Pylia,  brother  of  Mgcns,  Pallas, 
and  Lyciis,  and  husband  of  Abrote,  by  whom  ho 
became  the  father  of  Scylla.  When  Me|»ra 
was  besieged  by  Minos,  Scylla,  who  ted  llilen 
in  love  with  Minos,  pulled  out  the  purple  or 
golden  hair  which  grew  on  the  top  of  ller  fa- 
tlMi*!  h«ad»  and  on  wUeii  Ui  lifo  dapendod 
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Kiitia  thereupon  died,  and  Minos  obtained  pos- 
■essioQ  of  Uie  citj,  Muioa,  boweYer,  was  so 
horrified  at  thi  condoet  of  tiie  miiiatanl  daugh- 
ter, that  beoidcred  Scylla  to  be  fastened  to  the 
poop  of  bis  i^ip,  and  afterward  drowned  her  in 
the  Saronic  Gulf.  According  to  others,  Minoa 
Teft  Megara  in  disgust ;  Scylla  Icapod  into  the 
sea,  and  swam  after  his  ship ;  but  her  father, 
who  had  been  changed  into  a  sea-eagle  (AoIub- 
ifiM),  pounced  down  upon  her,  whereupon  she 
was  mrtamorphosed  into  cither  a  fish  or  a  bird 
called  Ciris.  Scylla,  the  daughter  of  Nisus,  is 
aometimea  confounded  by  the  poets  with  Scylla, 
the  daughter  of  Phorcus.  Hence  the  latter  is 
soinrtimes  erroneously  called  Niseia  Virgo,  and 
Nixag.  Vii.  80TI.1.A.  Nisipa,  the  port  town 
of  Mt  fjara,  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  Nisus,  anil  the  promontory  ol  Scyilaum 
from  his  daughter. — 2.  Son  of  Hyrtacua,  and  a 
friend  of  Eur>'alus.  The  two  friends  accom- 
panied j£neas  to  Italy,  and  perished  in  a  night 
attack  against  the  Rutulian  camp.— [3.  A  noble 
Diilichian,  son  of  AiBtoa,  and  ooe  of  tbe  auilon 
of  Penelope.] 

NisYKos  (filavpoc-  now  Niken)t  a  amall  isl- 
and in  the  Carpathian  Sea,  a  little  distance  ofT 
the  promontoiT  of  Caria  called  Triopmm,  of  a 
imrod  fynOi  w^iy  atadia  (eight  geograpbical 
miles)  in  circuit,  and  composed  01  lofty  rorks, 
the  highest  being  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
ftet  high.  Ita  Toleaaio  nature  gave  rise  to  Che 
fable  respecting  its  origin,  thai  Neptune  (Posei- 
don) tore  it  off  tbe  neighboring  island  of  Cos  to 
hurl  H  opon  the  giant  Ptiljbotea  It  waa  eele- 
brated  for  its  warm  springs,  wine,  and  mill- 
atones.  Its  capital,  of  tbe  aame  name,  stood  on 
the  northweat  of  the  Jaland,  where  eonaidenble 
ruins  of  its  Acropolis  remain  Its  first  inhabit- 
ants are  aaid  to  have  been  Carians ;  but  already 
in  the  herole  age  it  bad  receiTed  a  Dorian  popu- 
lation, like  other  islands  near  it,  with  which  it  is 
mentioned  by  Homer  as  sending  troops  to  the 
Greeks.  It  Teeeived  other  Dorian  settlements 
in  the  historical  age.  At  the  time  of  the  Per- 
sian war,  it  belonged  to  the  Carian  queen  Arte- 
misia ;  it  next  became  a  tributary  ally  of  Athens : 
though  transferred  to  the  Spartan  alliance  by  the 
issue  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  it  was  recovered 
for  Athens  by  the  victory  at  Cnidus,  B.C.  394. 
After  the  victory  of  the  Romans  over  Anliochus 
the  Great,  it  was  assigned  to  Rhodes,  and,  with 
the  rest  of  the  Ilhodian  republic,  was  united  to 
the  Roman  empire  about  B.C.  70. 

[NiTETis  (Ni'r»7rtf),  a  daughter  of  Apries,  the 
Egyptian  king,  who  was  driven  from  his  throne 
by  Amasis ;  Cambyses  having  demanded  of 
Am.isis  his  daughter  in  marriage,  the  latter  sent 
to  him  Nitetis,  having  passed  her  off  as  his  own 
daughter.  Anotiwr  aeeomt,  referred  to  by 
Herodotus  as  incorrect,  makes  Cyrus  to  have 
sought  Nitetis  in  marriage,  and  to  have  been  by 
her  the  fhther  of  Cambyaea.] 

NiTionKiurs,  a  Celtic  people  in  Gallia  Aqui- 
tanica,  between  tbe  Garumna  and  the  Liger, 
whoee  fighting  force  oonaiated  of  flte  thooaand 
men  Their  diief  town  waa  Annnroa  (now 
Agcn). 

fIrrdoBis  (N/rrnqMc).  1.  A  qaeen. of  Babylon, 
mentioned  by  Herodotoa,  who  ascribes  to  her 
many  imporunt  works  at  Babylon  and  its  vicin- 
ity. It  w  snppoaed  by  mqet  aaedem  writeia 


that  she  was  the  wife  of  Nebuchadneiiar,  ao^ 
the  mother  or  grandmother  of  Labynetm  or  Bel. 
shazzar,  the  Unt  Uof  of  Babyloa.— s.  A  qaf«o 

of  Egypt,  was  elected  to  the  sovereignty  in  plaw 
of  ber  brother,  whom  the  Egyptians  had  idlid 
In  order  to  take  rerenge  upon  tbe  rourderrn  or 
her  brother,  she  built  a  very  long  chamber  andv 
ground,  and  when  it  was  finished  invited  to  a 
banquet  in  it  those  of  the  Egyptians  who  had 
had  a  principal  share  in  the  murder  While 
they  were  engaged  in  the  banquet,  she  let  ia 
upon  them  the  waters  of  the  Nile  by  means  of 
a  large  concealed  pipe,  and  drowned  then  al, 
and  then,  in  order  to  escape  punishment,  threw 
herself  into  a  chamber  full  of  ashes.  Tbit  11 
the  account  of  Herodotoa.  We  learn  franvUNr 
authorities  that  she  was  a  celebrated  personaje 
in  Egyptian  legends.  She  is  said  to  have  buiH 
tbe  third  pyramid,  by  which  we  are  to  ondpr- 
stand  that  she  finished  the  third  pyramid,  which 
had  been  conmienccd  by  Myccrmus.  Modera 
writers  make  her  the  last  sovereign  oftbeidxtk 
dynasty,  and  state  that  she  reigned  six  years  in 
place  other  murdered  husband  (not  ber  brother, 
aa  Herodotus  states),  whose  name  was  MMdn* 
6phis.  The  latter  is  supposed  to  be  the  son  of 
grandson  of  tbe  Mceris  of  tbe  Greeks  aod  Ro- 
mans. 

Nitri.t:,  NiTBAHliK  ("Strplai,  N/rpio,  N/rpaic: 
now  Birktt-tl-Duarah)y  tbe  celebrated  nitm 
lakee  in  Lower  Egypt,  which  Vief  ia  a  rdl^N 
the  southwe.stern  margin  of  the  Delta,  and  pvB 
to  the  surrouDdiK^  istricttbe  nameofHtrytwrii 
or  the  No^  Nirp(un7c,  and  to  the  inliMiiii, 
whose  chief  occupation  was  the  eitrsclion  of 
the  natron  fnm  the  lakea»the  aaoMofNiipiwm. 
Thia  diatriet  waa  the  efaief  Beat  af  the  iwilHp 
of  Serapis,  and  the  only  ^aee  ia  E|]rpt  itae 
sheep  were  sacrificed. 

[NiVAiiu  (i.  e..  Snow  Itlanl,  now  probaMy 
Teneriffe),  one  of  the  Fortunatae  Insuls.  q  v  ] 

Nizi  Dir,  a  general  term,  applied  by  tbe  Ro- 
mans to  those  divinities  who  wen  bfltfmd  10 
assist  women  in  child-birth. 

[NoAS.    Vid.  Noes.] 

NobTlTob,  FoLvius,  plebeians.  This  ftniflf 
was  originally  called  Pjetinos,  and  tbe  ranic  of 
Nobilior  was  first  assumed  by  No.  1,  to  indicate 
that  he  was  more  noble  than  any  others  of  tto 
name.  1.  Ser.,  consul  D  C  255,  with  M.  iEmil- 
ius  Paulus,  about  the  middle  of  tbe  first  Punic 
war.  The  two  consuls  were  sent  to  Africa,  to 
bring  oflTthe  aunrivors  of  the  army  of  Reguhw. 
On  their  way  to  .\frica  they  gained  a  naval  vic- 
tory over  the  Carthaginians  ;  but  on  their  re- 
turn to  Italy  they  were  wrecked  tfthe  coast 
of  Sicily,  and  most  of  their  ships  were  destroy- 
ed.— 2.  M.,  grandson  of  the  preceding,  corole 
aedile  195.  praetor  193,  when  be  defeated  the 
Celtiberi  in  Spain,  and  took  the  to;»n  of  Tol^ 
turn ;  and  consul  189,  when  be  received  the  coo- 
doet  of  the  war  against  the  ^Etolians.  He  took 
the  town  of  Ambracia,  and  compelled  the  -Kto- 
lians  to  sue  for  peace.  On  bis  return  to  Rome 
in  187,  he  eelebrated  a  most  apiendid  trionpk. 
In  179  he  was  censor  with  M.  i€miliiis  Lepidut, 
the  pontifex  raaximus.  Fulvius  Nohilior  had  a 
taste  for  literatnre  aod  art :  he  was  a  patmn  of 
the  poet  Ennius.  who  accompanied  him  in  his 
iEiolian  campaign ;  aod  be  belonged  that 
party  among  theKoBua  BflhhewbaweRMe 
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iuelng  into  the  city  a  taste  for  Greek  literature 
and  refiaeiaeot.  He  was,  therefore,  attacked  by 
Cato  the  censor,  wbo  made  merry  with  hie  name, 

calling  him  uml'ilior  instead  of  nolilior.  Fulvi- 
U8,  io  bis  ceDsorship,  erected  a  temple  to  Her- 
cules and  the  Muses  in  the  Ctreiia  Flaminius,  as 
an  inilication  that  the  state  ougiit  to  cultivate 
tlM:  liberal  arts ;  and  be  adorned  it  with  the 
paiatiDgs  and  atatnes  which  be  had  brought 
from  Greece  upon  his  conquest  of  .Etolia. — 

3.  M.,  son  of  No.  2,  tribune  of  the  plebs  171 ; 
nnde  sdtl)  166,  the  year  in  which  the  Andria 
of  Terence  was  performed  ;  and  consul  159. — 

4.  Q.,  also  aoo  of^^'o.  3,  consul  153,  when  he  bad 
the  condQCt  of  the  war  against  the  Celtiberi  in 
Spain,  by  whom  he  was  defeated  with  great  loss. 
He  was  censor  in  136.  He  inherited  his  father's 
tove  for  literature :  he  presented  the  poet  Kn- 
Bios  with  the  Roman  franchise  when  he  waa  a 
triamrir  for  founding  a  colony. 

•  [N(£OA  (No/ya),  a  marituiie  city  of  the 
.\stares  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  on  the 
River  Melaua,  and  on  the  bordem  of  the  Can- 
tabri.] 

[NoiMow .  1 .  A  Lycian  warrior,  slain  by  Ulys- 
les  before  Troy. — 2.  Son  of  Piironiiis,  an  Ithacan, 
who  save  his  vessel  to  Telemachus  for  his  in- 
iMdM  vograge  in  search  of  Ulysses.-— 3.  A  Tro- 
jan warrior,  comptnkitt  of  iSoeM  in  Italy,  alain 
bjf  Turnus.] 

[Net*  (N^,  Hdt.),  or  Noas  (Val.  Fltoe.)»  e 

eauthcrn  tributary  of  the  later  in  Thrace.] 

NoLA  (Nolanus :  n(fw  iYoia),  one  of  the  most 
•Miaat  towna  in  Campuiat  tWMty-one  Roman 
miles  southeast  of  Capua,  on  the  road  from  that 
flaee  to  Nucena,  was  founded  by  the  Ausoni- 
am,  tat  altnrwaid  ftU  into  the  baade  of  the 
Tyrrheni  (Etruscans),  whence  some  writers  call 
itan£trusc«ac^y.  In  B.C.  327,  Nola  waa  auf^ 
iaienily  powerfiil  to  eend  two  thfwsand  eoMieri 
to  the  assistance  ofNeapolis  In  313  the  town 
vas  taken  by  the  Romana.  It  remained  faith- 
lU  to  the  Rcmiane  even  after  the  batHe  of  Oan- 
niB.  when  the  other  Campanian  towns  revolted 
lollaanibal ;  and  it  was  allowed,  in  consequence, 
to  lelain  its  own  constitution  as  an  ally  of  the 
Romans.  In  the  Social  war  it  fell  into  the 
^ds  of  the  confederates,  and  when  taken  by 
Sella  it  was  burned  to  the  ground  by  the  Sam- 
Aite  garrison.  It  waa  afterward  rebuilt,  and 
waa  made  a  Roman  colony  by  Vespasian.  The 
EiDperor  Augustus  died  at  Nola.  In  the  neigh< 
borbood  of  the  town  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
Caiopanian  vases  have  been  found  in  modern 
times.  According  to  an  ecclesiastical  tradition, 
ebnrcb  bells  were  invented  at  Nola,  and  were 
keoce  called  Campana. 

[NoMADBS.      Vtd.  NCMIDIA.] 

NoKEMTANus,  meotionod  hf  Horace  as  pro. 
Terbially  noted  for  extravagance  and  a  riotous 
OMxle  of  living.  The  scholiasts  tell  us  that  his 
idl  name  was  L.  Caaaina  Nomentanus. 

NowBWTCM  (Nomentanus  :  now  La  Mentana). 
aoginaily  a  Latin  town  founded  by  Alba,  but 
■neqoMitly  a  Sabine  town,  fourteen  (Roman) 
miles  from  Rome,  from  which  the  ViaNomeyi- 
<tfia  (more  anciently  Via  Ficulenais)  and  the 
JWfa  iVbnumaiw  at  Roma  deriTed  their  name. 
The  neighborhood  of  tiM  town  waa  edebiated 
lor  its  wine. 

'KUU  <M  li6fua)t  t  moootaia  in  Aieadia,  on 


the  frontiers  of  Laconia,  is  said  tobavadenvfli 
its  name  from  a  nymph  Nomia. 

[NomoH  i^ofuup),  of  CSaiia,  ftlher  of  Amphfr 
machus  and  Naatea,  who  led  the  Cariaaa  to  tk$ 

Trojan  war.] 
Nftalvs  (Noftto^),  a  surname  of  divinities  pnv 

tccting  the  pastures  and  shepherds,  such  aa 
Apollo,  Pan,  Mercury  (Hermes),  and  Aristicus. 

NoNACRis  (Novaxptf :  NwMiicpaxri^f,  Nuvairpi- 
evc),  a  town  in  the  north  of  Arcadia,  northwest 
of  Pbeneus,  waa  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains, 
in  which  the  River  Styx  took  its  origin.  The 
town  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  No- 
nacris,  the  wife  of  Lycaon.  From  this  towa 
Mercury  (Hermes)  is  called  Nonacnaiu,  £  ven- 
der Nonacrius,  Atalanta  Nonacriat  and  Callisto 
Nonacrina  Virgo,  in  the  general  aenoe  of  Ar- 
cadian. 

NonIOS  MAROaLLVB.     Vid.  MaBOBLIiOS. 

NoHIUS  SCFKIfAS.      Vld.  SuFEN.tS. 

[NoNNosus  (N<ivvo(TOf ),  a  Byzantine  historian 
and  ambassador,  aent  on  an  embassy  to  the 
i£thiopians,  Saracens,  Ac.  by  the  Emperor  Jus- 
tinian I. ;  on  his  return  he  wrote  an  account  of 
his  embassy,  of  which  an  abridgment  was  made 
by  Photius,  and  still  exists  ;  edited  by  Niebuhr 
and  Bekker,  with  Dexippus,  Eunapius,  «kc., 
Bonn,  18S9.j 

NoNNos  (Nowoc).  1.  A  Greek  poet,  was  a 
native  of  Panopolis  in  Egypt,  and  lived  in  the 
sixth  centmry  of  the  Chriatiao  era.  Respeoting 
his  life  nothing  is  known,  except  that  he  was  a 
Christian.  He  is  the  author  of  an  enormous 
opto  poem,  wMeh  baa  eome  down  to  na  under 

the  name  of  Dionysiaca  or  Bassarica  {AtowotaKd 
or  BaaaapiKd)t  and  which  consists  of  forty-eighl 
booke.  The  work  haa  no  literary  merit ;  Ump 
style  is  bombastic  and  inflated ;  and  the  inci- 
denta  are  patched  together  with  little  or  no  co 
beranee.  Edtted  by  Orsfe,  Lips.,  1819-I8M, 
2  vols.  8vo.  Nonnus  also  made  a  paraphrase 
of  the  gonel  of  St.  John  in  hexameter  verse, 
wfaieh  »  meewiae  extant  Edited  by  Heineinii, 
Lugd.  Bat.,  1627 :  [and  by  Passow,  Leipzig, 
1834.]— 2.  THEOPHAms  Noiciros,  a  Greek  med 
ical  writer  who  lived  in  tiie  tenth  century  after 
Christ.  His  work  i.s  entitled  a  "  Compendium 
of  the  whole  Medical  art,"  and  is  compiled  from 
previous  writere.  Edited  by  Bernard,  GothsB  el 
Amstel.,  1794, 1795,  2  vols. 

NoBA  (to  Nwpo!  Nupov^f,  Norensis).  1.  (Now 
Torre  Forcadizo),  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  Sar- 
dinia, founded  by  Iberian  settlers  under  Norax. 
stood  on  the  coast  of  the  Sinus  Caralitanus, 
thirty-two  Roman  miles  southwest  of  Caralis.— 
2.  A  mountain  fortress  of  Cappadocia,  on  the 
borders  of  Lycaonia,  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
Taurus,  noted  for  the  siege  sustained  in  it  by 
Eumenes  against  Anligonus  for  a  whole  winter. 
In  the  time  of  Strabo,  who  calls  it  Nripoaaaoc,  it 
was  the  treasury  of  Sisinas,  a  pretender  to  the 
throne  of  Cappadocia. 

[Norax  (Nw/)af),  son  of  Mercoiy  (Hermea) 
and  Eurylhea.    Vid.  Nora.] 

NotBA  (Norbanenais,  Norbanus).  1.  (Now 
Norma),  a  Strongly  fortified  town  in  Lalium.  on 
the  slope  of  the  Volscian  .Mountains,  and  near 
the  Booroea  of  the  Nymphans,  originally  be- 
longed to  the  Latin  and  subsequently  to  tht 
Volscian  league.  Aa  early  as  B.C.  492  the  Ro- 
mana fonndad  a  oolony  at  Notba.  It  espoused 


ftORBANUS. 


NOVIPDUNUM. 


the  cause  of  Marias  in  the  civil  war,  and  was 
destroyed  by  fire  by  its  own  inhabitants,  when 
it  was  taken  by  one  of  Sulla's  generals.  There 
are  still  remains  of  polygonal  walls,  and  a  sub- 
terraneous passage  at  Norma. — 2.  Surnamed 
C4:8AREA  (now  Alcantara),  a  Roman  colony  in 
Losilania,  on  the  led  bank  of  the  Tagus,  north- 
west of  Augusu  Emerita.  The  bridge  built  by 
order  of  Trajan  over  the  Tagus  at  this  place  is 
still  extant.  It  is  six  hundred  feet  long  by 
twenty-eight  wide,  and  contains  six  arches. 

NoBBANcs,  C,  tribune  of  the  plebs  B.C.  95, 
when  he  accused  Q.  Servilius  Cspioof  majes* 
tas,  but  was  him«elf  accused  of  the  same  crime 
in  the  fniluvving  year,  on  account  of  disturbances 
which  took  plaoa  at  tbe  trial  of  Cappio.  In  90 
or  89,  Norbanus  was  prjctor  in  Sicily  durinrr  the 
Marbie  war ;  and  in  the  civil  wars  he  espoused 
the  Marian  party.  He  was  consul  in  83,  when  he 
was  defeated  by  Sulla  near  Capua.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  82,  he  joined  the  consul  Carbo  in 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  but  their  united  forces  were  en- 
tirely  defeated  by  Metellus  Pius.  Norbanus  es- 
caped from  Italy  and  fled  to  Rhodes,  where  be 
put  an  end  to  his  lilii,  when  hie  pemoo  waa  de- 
manded by  Sulla. 

NoBBANUs  Flaccds.    Vid.  Flaccds. 

NoattA  (Nupr/eia  :  now  Xcumarkt  in  Styria), 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  Taurisci  or  Norici  in 
Noricum,  from  which  the  whole  country  proba- 
bly derived  its  name.  It  was  aitnated  m  tbe 
crntro  of  Noricum,  a  little  south  of  the  River 
Murms,  and  on  tbe  road  from  Virunum  to  Ovila- 
ba.  It  is  celebrated  as  the  place  Where  Carbo 
was  defeated  by  the  Cimbri,  B.C.  113.  It  was 
besieged  by  the  Boii  ia  the  time  of  Julius  Cssar. 
(C«s.,  B.  0.1  L,  6.) 

NoRiccy,  a  Roman  province  south  of  the 
Danube,  which  probably  derived  its  name  from 
the  town  of  Nobha,  waa  bennded  on  tiio  north 
by  the  Danube,  on  the  west  by  Raetia  and  Vin- 
delicia,  on  the  east  by  Panaonia,  and  on  the 
■outh  by  Pannonia  and  Italj.  It  was  separated 
from  Ra  tia  and  Vindelicia  by  the  River  .Kntis 
(now  inn),  from  Pannonia  on  the  east  by  Moos 
Getiaa,  and  tram  Pannonia  and  Italy  on  the 
south  by  the  River  Savu.s,  the  Alpes  Carnicae, 
and  Mona  Ocra.  It  thus  correaponda  to  the 
greater  part  of  Styria  and  Oarinm,  tnd  a  part 
of  Austria,  Bavaria,  and  Salzburg.  Noricum 
was  a  mountainooa  country,  for  it  waa  not  only 
■nrronnded  nn  tiie  aooth  and  wat  by  tnoont- 
ains,  but  one  of  the  main  branches  of  the  Alps, 
the  ALFKsNoaicjK  (in  the  neighborhood  of  Salz- 
burg), ran  right  through  the  prorfnee.  In  thoee 
mountains  a  large  quantity  of  excellent  iron 
was  found ;  and  the  Noric  swords  were  cele- 
brated in  antiquity.  Gold  also  is  said  to  have 
been  found  in  the  mountains  in  ancient  times. 
Ilie  inhabitants  of  the  country  were  Celts,  di- 
Tided  into  several  tribes,  of  which  the  Tanriaci, 
also  called  Norici,  after  their  capital  Noreia, 
were  the  most  important  They  were  conquer- 
ed by  the  Romans  toward  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Augustus,  aAer  the  subjugation  of  Rstia  by 
Tibcrtus  and  Drusus,  and  their  country  was 
formed  into  a  Roman  province.  In  the  later 
division  of  the  Roman  empire  into  smaller  prov- 
inces, Noricum  was  formed  into  two  provinces, 
Karienm  RtpentCt  along  the  bank  of  tbe  Danube, 
and  Noricum  MtHurrmam,  aeptnted  fimn  the 


former  by  the  mountains  which  divide  Austrii 
and  Styria :  they  both  belonged  to  the  diocean 
of  Illyrieam  and  the  prefbetnre  of  Italy. 

NoBTiA  or  NuRTiA,  an  Etruscan  divinity, 
worshipped  at  Volsinii,  where  a  nail  was  driven 
every  year  into  tbe  wall  of  ber  temple,  for  tbe 
purpose  of  marking  the  number  of  years. 

Nossis,  a  Greek  poetess,  of  Locri  in  Italy, 
lived  about  B.C.  310,  and  is  the  author  of  twelve 
epigrams  of  conaiderable  benn^  in  the  Onek 
Anthology. 

[NoTicM  (Nonov).  1.  The  port  of  Colophon. 
Vtd.  Colophon. — 2.  A  city  in  the  island  Ca- 
lydna.  which  lay  near  Rliodes. — 3.  (Now  Misttn 
Head),  a  promontory  of  liibernia,  the  southwest 
point  of  tbe  island.] 

NOTOB.      Vid.  Al'STER. 

NovabIa  (Novarcnsis  :  now  JS'arara),  a  town 
in  Gflilis  Tlranapadana,  situated  on  a  river  of 
the  same  name  (now  Gogna),  and  on  the  road 
from  Mediolanum  to  Vercellae,  subsequently  a 
Roman  municipium. 

NovATiANcs,  a  heretic,  who  insisted  upon  the 
perpetual  exclusion  from  the  Church  of  all 
Cll^l^tlans  who  had  fallen  away  from  the  faith 
under  the  terrors  of  persecution.  On  the  elec- 
tion of  Cornelius  to  tbe  sec  of  Rome,  A.D.  251, 
Novatianna  waa  oonaecrated  bishop  of  a  rival 
parly,  but  was  condemned  by  the  council  held 
in  the  autumn  of  tbe  same  year.  After  a  vain 
stru^lle  to  maintain  hia  position,  he  was  obliged 
to  give  way,  and  became  the  founder  of  a  new 
sect,  who  from  liim  derived  the  name  of  Nova> 
tians.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  individaail 
who  first  proclaimed  these  doctrines  was  not 
Novatianus,  but  an  African  presbyter  under 
Cyprian,  named  Nomtna.  Hence  nmdi  eott> 
fusion  has  arisen  between  Ncrains  and  Novaii- 
anus,  who  ought,  however,  to  be  carefully  dia> 
tinguiahed.  A  isw  ofUm  works  of  Ndratiaiiai 
are  extant.  The  best  edition  of  them  in  hf 
Jackson,  Lond.,  1738. 

NotITVS.     Vid.  NOVATIAHVS. 

NovensTles  or  NovensTdzs  Dii,  Roman  godn 
whose  name  ia  probably  compoeed  of  novcaol 
ifuUUtt  and  tiieiefere  a^nillea  the  new  godn  in 
opposition  to  the  Indigelet,  or  old  native  divin- 
itiea.  It  waa  customaiy  ainong  the  Romans, 
afler  the  oonqoest  of  n  nelghMiuif  town,  to 
carry  its  godatoRome^andthweeatwiiiah  thair 
worahipw 

Novisfow  (now  JVimw),  a  Ibrtifled  town  of 

the  Ubii  on  the  Rhine,  and  on  the  road  lending 
from  Colonia  Agrippina  (now  Cologiu)  to  Caa 
tm  Telera  (now  Junten).  The  fortlfieationa  of 
this  place  were  restored  by  Julian  in  A.D.  359. 

NovioDDirvM,  a  name  given  to  many  Celtio 
places  from  their  being  situated  on  a  hill  (Jun). 
1.  (Now  Nouan),  a  town  of  the  Bituriges  Cubi 
in  Gallia  Aquitanica,  east  of  their  capiul  .\vaiw 
icum.  — a.  (Now  Nevers),  a  town  of  the  .£dai 
in  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  on  the  road  from  Ao- 
gustodunum  to  Lutetia,  and  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Niveris  and  the  Liger,  whence  it  waa 
subsequently  called  Nevirnum,  and  thus  ac- 
quired its  modem  name. — 3.  A  town  of  the 
Suessones  in  Gallia  Belgica,  probably  the  same 
as  .\ugusta  Sueasonum.  Vid.  Augusta,  No. 
6. — 4.  (Now  Nion),  a  town  of  the  Helvetii  in 
Gallia  Belgica,  on  tbe  northern  bank  of  the 
Lmkis  LBBUuinsiWwiBido  n  f{iifPifft  ookM^f  bf 


NOYIOIHAOUS. 

Mills  Cssar,  B.C.  46.  under  the  name  of  Celo- 
oia  Equestria. — 5.  (Now  Itaezi)t  a  fortress  in 
Ifesia  Inferior,  on  the  Danube,  near  which  Va* 
kns  built  his  bridge  of  boats  across  the  Danube 
ia  bis  campaiga  against  the  Goths. 

Novioviovs  or  Naoiuovs.   1.  (Now  Co*- 1 
Ulnan  de  Mcdoc),  a  town  of  the  Biturigcs  Vi- 
Tisci  in  Gallia  Aquitaniea,  northwest  of  Burdi- 
pla.— 2.  A  town  of  the  Tricastini  in  Gallia 
Narbonensis,  probably  the  modern  iVt«iif ,  though 
mne  suppose  it  to  be  the  same  place  as  Au- 
foata  Tricastinomm  (now  Aoutie). — 3.  (Now 
Bfiru),  the  capital  of  the  Nemetes.   Vid.  Nem- 
»TEs.— 4.  (Now  Ncumapen),  a  town  of  the  Tre- 
▼iri  in  Gallia  Belgica,  on  the  Mosclla. — 5.  (Now 
Nimw€gen)t  a  town  of  the  Batavi. — [6.  (Ruins 
■ear  Lisieui),  a  port  of  the  Lexovii  or  Lexuhii, 
a  small  comnmnity  belonging  to  the  Arecomici 
m Gallia  Lugdunensis,  between  the  Uger  (now 
Loire)  and  Sequana  (now  Scinf).'\ 

Noviua,  Q.,  a  celebrated  writer  of  Atellane 
piajra,  a  eontemporary  of  the  diolalor  Solla. 

NowM  CoMUM.  KMLGomni. 

[Nox.    Vid.  Nyx.1 

NoBA  Palus  (Nov6a  Uitvri :  now  fMrobably  L. 
Fittreh,  in  Dar  Zaleh),  a  lake  in  Central  Africa, 
receiving  the  great  river  Gir,  according  to  Ptol- 
emy, who  places  it  in  16P  north  laUtnde,  and 
40^  east  longitude  (=22°  from  Greenwich). 

NasiB,  NoiJBi  (Novfioi,  Novfotoi),  an  African 
^ople.  who  ere  foond  in  two  piacM,  nnmeiy, 
about  the  Lake  Nosa«  and  also  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile  north  of  Meroe.  that  is,  in  the  north 
eeotrd  pnrt  of  NiMm  t  the  latter  were  govern- 
ed by  princes  of  their  own,  independent  of 
Merofi.  By  the  reign  of  Diocletian  they  had 
advanced  northward  ae  ftr  as  the  ftontunr  of 
Egypt. 

NocitU  (Nucerinus).  1.  Sumamed  Alfa- 
tnxA  (now  Nhetn),  a  town  in  Gampania,  on 
Ihe'Samus  (now  Samo),  and  on  the  Via  Appia, 
southeast  of  Nola,  and  nine  (Roman)  miles  from 
the  coest,  was  taJcen  by  the  Romans  in  the  Sam- 
nite  wars,  and  was  again  taken  by  Hannibal 
alter  the  battle  of  Cannae,  when  it  was  burned 
io  the  ground.  It  was  subsequently  rebuilt,  and 
both  Augustus  and  Nero  planted  here  colonies 
of  veterans.  Pompeii  was  used  as  the  harbor 
of  Noceria.  —  2.  Surnamed  Cakkllaria  (now 
ffocera)^  a  town  in  the  interior  of  Umbria,  on  the 
Via  Flaminia. — 3.  (Now  Luxzara),  a  small  town 
in  Gallia  Cispadana,  on  the  Po,  northeast  of 
Brixellom.— 4w  ▲  town  in  Apulia,  more  oomctly 
called  LccBHiA. 

[NoDiaM  (So66uv),  a  settlement  of  the  Minyae 
ia  Elis,  eariy  deatroyed  by  the  Eleans.] 

NriTH0!»Es,  a  people  of  Germany,  dwelling 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Albis  (now  Elbe),  south- 
vest  of  the  Saxonea,  and  north  of  the  Lango- 
bardi,  in  the  ■oothoaatem  poit  of  the  modern 

MeckUnburg. 

NcMA  MabcTus.  1.  An  intimate  friend  of 
Nnma  Pompilius,  whom  he  is  said  to  have  ac- 
eompanied  to  Rome,  where  Numa  made  him 
the  drst  ponttfes  BMiimus.  Marcius  aspired 
to  the  kingly  dit^nity  on  the  death  of  Pompilius, 
and  be  starved  himself  to  death  on  the  election 
•f  Ttolloa  Hoetilina^.  Son  of  4be  pieoeding, 
is  said  to  have  married  Pompilia.  the  daughter 
af  Noma  Pompilius,  and  to  have  become  by  her 
linftther  of  AnenaMaioioa.  NamaMaieioa 


MUM£NIU& 

was  appointed  \(j  Ttalina  Hottilits  prsleocaa 

urbt. 

Noma  Povni.Tirs,  the  second  king  of  Rome, 

who  belongs  to  legend  and  not  to  lii.-^tory.  He 
was  a  native  of  Cures  in  the  Sabine  country, 
and  waa  elected  king  one  year  after  the  death 
of  Rnmiilus.  when  the  peo[)Ie  became  tired  of 
the  interregnum  of  the  senate.  He  was  re- 
nowned for  his  wisdom  and  his  piety  ;  and  it 
was  generally  believed  that  he  had  derived  his 
knowledge  from  Pythagoras.  His  reign  was 
long  and  peaceful,  and  he  devoted  his  chief  care 
to  the  establishment  of  religion  among  his  rude 
subjects.  He  was  instructed  by  the  Camena 
Egeria,  who  visited  him  in  a  grove  near  Rome, 
and  who  honored  him  with  her  love.  He  waa 
revered  by  the  Romans  as  the  author  of  their 
whole  religious  worship.  It  was  he  who  first 
appointed  the  pontiffs,  the  augurs,  the  flamens, 
the  virgins  of  Vesta,  and  the  Salii.  He  found- 
ed the  temple  of  Janus,  which  remained  always 
shut  during  his  reign.  The  length  of  his  reign 
is  stated  differently.  Livy  makes  it  forty-three 
years  ;  Polybius  and  Cicero  thirty-nine  years. 
The  sacred  books  of  Numa,  in  whieh  he  pre- 
scribed all  the  religious  ritos  and  ceremonies, 
were  said  to  have  been  buried  near  him  in  a 
separate  tomb,  and  to  have  been  diaoovered  by 
accident  five  hundred  years  afterward,  in  B.C. 
181.  They  were  carried  to  the  city  praetor 
Petilina,  and  were  Iband  to  eonriat  of  twelve 
or  seven  books  in  Latin  on  eccliiiaBtical  l;nv, 
and  the  same  number  of  books  In  Greek  on 
philosophy:  tiM  latter  were  homed  on  the 
mand  of  the  senate,  but  the  former  were  care- 
fully preserved.  The  story  of  the  discovery 
of  these  books  la  evidently  a  forgery ;  and  the 
books,  which  were  ascribed  to  Numa,  and  which 
were  extant  at  a  later  time,  were  evidently 
nothing  more  than  wofha  eontaining  an  aoeount 
of  the  ceremonial  of  the  Roman  religion. 

Ndmama  (now  Vnuauk  Dutrutta),  a  town  in 
Picenum,  on  the  road  leadhig  fnm  Anoona  to 
Aternum,  along  the  coast,  was  founded  by  the 
SicuU,  and  was  subsequently  a  municipium. 

NvKAHTiA  (Numantlnus :  ruins  near  Vuentt 
de  Don  Ouarray),  the  capital  of  the  Arevaca?  or 
Arevaci  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  and  the 
most  important  town  in  all  Celtiberia,  was  sit- 
uated near  the  sources  of  the  Durius,  on  a  small 
tributary  of  this  river,  and  on  the  road  leading 
from  Astorica  to  Cxsaraugusta.  It  was  strong- 
ly fortified  by  nature,  being  built  on  a  steep  and 
precipitous,  though  not  lofty  hill,  and  accessible 
by  only  one  path,  which  was  defended  by  ditches 
and  palisades.  It  was  twenty«lhur  stadia  in 
circumference,  but  was  not  surrounded  by  rrjr. 
ular  walls,  which  the  natural  strength  uf  its 
position  rendered  unnecessary.  It  was  long 
the  head-quarters  of  the  Celtiborians  in  thcii 
wars  with  the  Romans ;  and  its  protracted  siege 
and  final  deebruetion  by  Seipio  Aftieanns  tbo 
younger  (B  C.  133)  is  one  of  the  most  memor- 
able events  in  the  early  history  of  Spain. 

[NuMANus  RsKOLua,  a  Rntultenvmrrior,  broth- 
er-in-law of  Turnus,  slain  by  Ascanius  ] 

NoxKNios  (Nov/<^vtof),  of  Apamea  in  Syria, 
a  Pythagoreo- Platonic  philosopher,  who  waa 
highly  esteemed  by  Plotinus  and  his  school,  as 
well  as  by  Origen.  He  probably  belongs  to  the 
age  of  the  Antoninea.  Biaohieeftwaatotraof 
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Ift«  doctiines  of  Plato  up  to  Pythagoras,  and,  at 
llie  same  time,  to  show  that  they  were  not  at 
variance  with  the  dogmas  and  mysteries  of  the 
Brahmins,  Jews,  Magi,  and  Ejjyptians  Con- 
siderable fragments  of  bis  works  have  been 
prcsenred  byEoaebias,  in  his  Pr&pmOw  Etan- 

gehca. 

NoxbuIkos,  M.  Aoreuob*  the  jounger  of 
the  two  sons  of  the  Emperor  Cains,  who  ae< 

c:n^paniod  bis  father  in  the  expedition  against 
t&e  Persians,  A.D.  283.  After  the  death  of  )iis 
ftther,  whie^  happened  in  the  same  year,  Nu- 
mcrianus  was  acknowlrdged  as  joint  emperor 
with  bis  brother  Carinus.  The  army,  alarmed 
by  the  fate  of  Cams,  who  was  straw  dead  by 
lightning,  compelled  Numerianus  to  retreat  to- 
ward Europe.  During  the  greater  part  of  the 
march,  which  lasted  for  eight  months,  he  was 
confined  to  his  litter  by  an  affection  of  the  eyes ; 
but  the  suspicions  of  the  soldiers  having  become 
excited,  they  at  length  forced  their  way  into  the 
imperial  tent,  and  discovered  the  dead  body  of 
their  prince.  Arrius  A  per,  prKfect  of  the  pne- 
tnrians,  and  father-in-law  of  the  deceased,  was 
arraigned  of  the  murder  in  a  military  eonncil, 
held  at  Chalcedon,  and,  without  being  permit- 
ted to  speak  in  liis  own  defence,  was  stabbed 
to  the  heart  by  Diocletian,  whom  the  troops  had 
already  proclaimed  emperor.   Yid.  DtocLan- 

NuMicIos  or  Noaicos  (now  Numico),  a  small 
river  in  Latium,  flowing  into  the  Tyrrhene  Sea 
near  Ardea,  on  the  banks  of  which  was  the 
tomb  of  MiomB,  whom  the  inliabitanta  called 
Jnpiter  Indiges. 

[NoMicms,  Tib.  1.  Tribune  of  the  plebs  B.C. 
MO,  was,  wtUi  his  coHeagoe  Q.  Melius,  given 
over  to  the  Samnites  when  the  Romans  resolv- 
ed not  to  adhere  to  the  peace  made  at  Caudium. 
Ak?  colleague  of  Mclras  is  ealled  by  Livy  L. 
Julius,  and  not  Nuinieins. — 2.  A  person  to 
whom  Horace  addresses  the  sixth  epistle  of  his 
first  book :  otherwise  nnknown.)  * 

[NcMiDA  Plotids.  a  friend  of  Horace,  who 
addresses  to  him  one  of  his  odes  (bk.  L,  36), 
to  celebrate  his  safe  arrival  in  Italy,  after  a 
campaign  against  the  Cantabri  in  Spain.] 

NdaiDlA  (HovftiiLa,  if  Hofiadia  and  NoftadiK^ : 
N(vud<-,  Numlda,  pi.  Ho/idde^  or  No/iddff  Alfvect 
NomidaB  :  now  Algier),  a  country  of  Northern 
Africa,  which,  in  its  original  extent,  was  divid- 
ed from  Mauretania  on  the  west  by  the  River 
Malva  or  Mulucha,  and  on  the  east  from  the 
,  territory  of  Carthage  (afterward  the  Roman 
province  of  Africa)  by  the  River  Tusca .  its 
DOrtheni  boundary  was  the  Mediterranean,  and 
on  the  south  it  extended  indefinitely  toward  the 
chain  of  the  Great  Atlas  and  the  country  of  the 
Oetuli.  Intersected  by  the  chain  of  the  Less- 
er Atlas,  and  watered  by  the  streams  running 
down  from  it,  it  abounded  in  fine  pastures,  which 
were  early  taken  poaaession  of  by  wandering 
tribes  of  Asiatic  origin,  who.  from  their  occu- 
pation as  herdsmen,  were  called  by  the  Greeks, 
here  as  etoeWhere,  If oynider,  and  thfa  name  waa 
perpetuated  in  that  of  the  country.  A  sufficient 
account  of  these  tribes,  and  of  their  connection 
with  their  neighbors  on  the  west,  is  given  un- 
der Macretavi  a.  The  fertility  of  the  country, 
inviting  to  agriculture,  gradually  gave  a  some- 
wbH  mora  aettlod  eharacter  to  me  people ;  and, 


'  at  their  first  appearance  in  Roman  history,  w« 
find  their  two  great  tribes,  the  Massylian  ud 
the  Kbnanaylians,  formiag  two  monarebia, 
which  were  united  into  one  under  Masiniasa, 
B.C.  201.  For  the  historical  deUils.  wL  Mai- 
tmss  A.  On  Masinitsa%  death  in  148,  his  kia|. 
dom  was  divided,  by  his  dying  directions,  be* 
tween  his  three  sons,  Micipsa,  Mastanabal,  aal 
Onlnasa ;  bat  it  was  soon  rennited  aoder  Mi. 
ripsi,  in  ronscqucnrc  of  the  death  of  both  his 
brothers.  His  death  in  118  was  spcedJj  fol- 
lowed by  the  tisnrpation  of  Jagurtha,  an  k- 
count  of  which  and  of  the  ensuing  war  with  the 
Romans  is  given  under  Jooobthi.  On  theds 
feat  of  Jngartha  in  106.  the  conntry  heam 
virtually  subject  to  the  Romans,  botthey|Nr- 
mitted  the  family  of  Masinissa  to  govern  it,  wHk 
the  royal  title  (vid.  Hiempsal,  No.  S  ;  Jcia,  Na 
1),  until  B.C.  46,  when  Juba,  who  had  espoused 
the  cause  of  Pompey  in  the  civil  wars,  w  as  de- 
feated and  dethroned  by  Jalius  Ciesar,  aod 
Nomidia  was  made  a  Roman  province.  It 
seems  to  have  been  about  the  same  time  or  a 
little  later,  under  Augustus,  that  the  wesiem 
part  of  the  countiy  was  tatten  imn  Numida 
and  added  to  Mattreta:*^  *,  as  far  east  asSaMr 
In  B.C.  30  Augustus  restored  Juba  II.  to  his 
ftttbei'a  kingdom  of  Numidia ;  but  in  B.C.  IS 
be  astchanpred  it  for  Mauretania,  and  Nomidia, 
that  is,  the  country  between  Saldse  on  the  west 
and  the  Tusca  on  the  east,  became  a  RoBtt 
province.  It  was  again  diminished  by  near  a 
half  under  Claudius  (vid.  Maubbtaitu)  ;  and 
heneelbrtb,  nntil  the  Arab  conquest,  the  woa- 
torial  province  of  Numidia  denotes  the  district 
between  the  River  Ampsaga  on  the  west  and 
the  Tosoa  on  the  east;  ita  osi^  was  ChU 
(now  Covsfantinrfi).  The  country,  in  its  later 
restricted  limits,  is  olten  distinguished  by  the 
n  ame  of  New  Namfdia  or  Nomfdui  Proper. '  The 
Numidians  arc  celebrated  in  military  historyu 
famishing  the  best  light  cavalry  to  the  an^ 
first  of  Carthage,  and  afterward  of  Rone. 

[NuMinicus,  the  agnomen  ofQ,  Metellnsforha 
success  in  Numidia.    Vid.  Metellus,  No.  10.] 

NimVofDOs  8nvvs  (iiovfii6iKd(  K6Xro(:  now 
Bay  of  Storah),  the  great  gulf  east  of  Promoo- 
tormm  Tretom  (now  Seven  Capea),  oo  the  noitk 
of  Numidia. 

[NuMistAirus  (Sovfiiotavof),  an  eminent  phy* 
sician  at  Corinth,  whose  lectures  Galen  attended 
about  A.D.  150,  having  gone  to  Orintb  fbrttat 
purpose.  He  was,  according  to  Cralen,  the  most 
celebrated  of  all  the  pupils  of  Qnintus,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  especially  by  his  anatomietf 
knowledge.] 

tNpMTSTDs.  P.  1  ■  One  of  the  two  chief  magis- 
trates of  the  Latins,  B.C.  340,  and  principal  com- 
mander in  the  Latin  war. — 2.  C.  pretorB.C 
177,  obtained  Sicily  as  his  province  —3.  T.,  of 
Tarquinii,  waa  one  of  the  ten  comrnissiooers 
sent  into  Macedonia  B.C.  167,  to  regulate  iH 
affairs  after  its  conquest  by  PaulIuSiErailius  — 
4.  N  Tiro,  is  branded  by  Cicero  as  one  of  the 
cijt-throota  emplc^  by  M.  Anioohii  the  tii> 
umvir.] 

NoMxsTBO  (Nomistranus),  a  town  inioeiBi^ 
near  the  ftontfers  of  Apalia. 

NcmTtor.    Firf.  Romulcs. 

[NomroB,  son  of  Pborcus,  a  warrior  io  the 
amy  of  TiinitMi»  wooadeS  Aokalet.] 
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fNoMiTORifs,  L.  I.  One  of  the  Hre  tribanes 
ft  at  elected  in  \h.o  fomitia  tributa.  B  C  172  — 
2.  P.,  the  matemal  uncle  of  Virginia,  altempled 
to  resist  the  iniquitous  sentence  of  the  decem- 
▼ir  Appius  Claiidiiis,  and  was  elected  tribune  of 
the  plc6s  upon  the  expulsion  of  the  deceiuTir, 
B  C.  449  —3.  Q.  Namitorius  Pullus.  ^Fngfh 
Ik,  betrayed  his  native  town  to  the  Roman  pre- 
tor  L  Opiraius,  B.C.  125,  when  it  rose  in  revolt 
to  obtain  the  Roman  franchise. — 4.  C,  was  a 
distinguished  roan  of  the  aristocratical  pnrty, 
who  was  put  to  death  by  Marius  and  (Jinoa 
wb«B  ttej  eiitani  Roow  at  the  doM  ofB-O. 
18.] 

NokiTa  (NursTnus :  now Norda)  a  town  in  the 
north  of  the  land  of  the  Sabines,  situated  near 
the  sources  of  the  Nar  and  amid  the  Apennines, 
whence  it  is  called  by  Virgil  (.En.,  vii.,  716) 
fripda  Aursia  It  was  llie  btrth-plac©  of  Scr- 
torina  and  of  the  mother  of  Vespasian. 

Nroriit  (Simrritc),  that  is,  Antiope,  daughter 
of  Nycteus,  and  mother  of  AmpliioiiaiidZeilias. 
Vid.  Antiopb,  Nyctkus. 

Ntctko»  (Niwrreuf),  8M  Of  Hyrieiifl  by  the 
iiynipli  C!i>nia.  and  husband  of  Polyxo,  by  whom 
be  became  the  lather  of  Aotiope  i  though,  ao- 
eording  to  others,  Antiope  was  the  daogbter  of 
the  river-god  ,\sopii9  Antiope  was  carried  off 
bjEpopeus,  kingof  iSicyoD ;  wbereupoD  Nycteus, 
wbo  governed  Thebes,  as  the  gaardian  of  Lob- 
dacus,  invaded  Sicyon  with  a  Thoban  army. 
Nycteus  was  defeated,  and  being  severely 
woooded,  he  was  earried  baek  to  Thebes,  where, 
previous  to  his  death,  he  appointed  his  brother 
Lycus  guardian  of  Labdacus,  and  at  the  same 
ttae  required  him  to  take  ▼engeaaea  on  Epo- 
peus.    Vid.  Lvcus. 

NyctIiueiib,  daughter  of  £popeus,  king  of  Le»- 
boa,  or,  aeoording  to  oth^  of  Nyelens.  Par- 
surd  and  di.Hlionorfd  by  her  amorous  father,  she 
concealed  herself  in  the  shade  of  forests,  where 
abe  was  Dletatnofphoaed  by  Minerra  (Athena) 
into  an  owl. 

Nyhph.j:  (Nw^t).  the  name  of  a  numerous 
ebuw  of  female  oivinitiea  of  a  lower  Tank,  though 
they  are  dfsi>:n;itpd  by  the  title  of  Olympian,  are 
called  to  the  meetings  of  the  gods  in  Olympus, 
and  are  deaeribed  as  the  daoffhtefs  of  Jupiter 
(Zeus).  They  may  be  divided  into  two  great 
classes.  The  first  class  embraces  those  wbo 
were  recognised  in  the  worship  of  oalaie.  The 
early  Greeks  saw  in  all  the  phenomena  of  or- 
diaary  nature  some  manifestation  of  the  deity : 
^•ioffi,  riveiB,  grottoes,  trees,  and  mountains, 
a!!  seemed  to  them  fraught  with  life,  and  all 
were  only  the  visible  emb«xliments  of  so  many 
diviM  agents.  The  aalntary  and  beneficent 
powers  of  nature  were  thus  personified,  and  re- 
garded as  so  many  divinities.  The  scconcl  class 
of  ayaqiba  aie  persooifioatioos  of  tribea,  races, 
and  stales,  such  as  Cjrrene,  and  many  others. 
I.  The  nymphs  of  the  first  class  must  again  be 
subdiTided  into  various  species,  according  to  the 
different  parts  of  nature  of  which  they  are  the 
representatives.  1.  Nymphs  of  tht  watery  elc- 
mtmt.  To  these  belong,  first,  the  nymphs  of  the 
ocean,  Oeeamdet  CtlKeavtvat,  ^QKeavidec,  vvft^ai 
§3Uai},  who  were  regarded  as  the  daughters  of 
I ;  and,  neit,  the  nymphs  of  the  Mediter- 
or  inner  ses,  who  were  regarded  as  the 
of  Nereus,  and  hence  were  called 
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Nereides  (fiifpttSet).  '  The  riveie  were  fepra* 

sonted  by  the  Potameiia  {Umrnri'^rc),  who,  M 
local  divmities,  were  nuwd  flAer  their  rima 
as  Acheloides,  Anigridea,  famenideo,  Amniaia- 
des.  Pactolides.    The  nymphs  of  fresh  water, 
whether  of  rivers,  lakes,  brooks,  or  springs, 
were  also  designated  by  the  general  name 
Naiades  (NjyitVf),  though  they  had,  in  addition, 
specific  names  (Kp^voAu,  U^yaiai,  'EA^Mvcyioi, 
Aiftvariitft  or  Ai^n^ddrr)-  Even  the  rirera  of 
the  lower  regions  were  described  as  having 
their  nymphs ;  hence  we  read  of  Nympiue  tn- 
f*nim  fobidiM  and  AvenuJeg,    Many  of  tbeae 
nympha  preside  over  waters  or  springs  which 
were  beOeved  to  inspire  those  who  drank  o! 
them.   The  nymphs  themselves  were,  there- 
fore, thought  to  be  endowed  with  prophetic 
power,  and  to  inspire  men  with  the  same,  and 
to  confer  upon  them  the  gift  of  poetry.  Htmoa 
all  persons  in  a  slate  of  rapture,  such  as  seers, 
poets,  madmen,  «5cc.,  were  said  to  be  caught  by 
the  nymphs  {wfi^oX^irroi,  in  Lat.  lymphati,  lym* 
pkMtiei).   As  water  is  necessary  to  feed  all  veg- 
etation as  well  as  all  living  beings,  the  water- 
nymphs  frequently  appear  in  connection  with 
higher  divinities,  as,  for  example,  with  Apollo, 
the  prophetic  god  and  the  protector  of  herds  and 
flocks  :  with  Diana  (.\rtemi8},  the  huntress  and 
the  protectress  of  game,  who  was  herself  orig- 
inally an  Arcadian  nymph  ;  with  Mercury  (Her- 
mes), the  fructifying  god  of  flocks  ;  with  Bac- 
chus (Dionysus) ;  and  with  Pan,  the  Sileni  and 
Satyrs,  whom  they  join  in  their  Bacchic  rev- 
els  and  dances. — 2.  Nymphs  of  mountains  and 
grottoes,  called  OrMdr^COpeiddtf,  'Opod^oidcr), 
DOt  swBctimea  akm  by  names  deriTed  flom 
the  particular  mountains  they  inhabited  (e.g., 
Ki0aipuvi6e(,  flijAtddec  Kopvxuii).— 3.  Nya^ha 
of forests,  groves,  and  glens,  were  befiered  some 
times  to  appear  tn  and  frit,diten  scditary  travel- 
lers.  They  are  desiffoated  by  the  names  'AX> 
aiftSsft  T^iftitpoi,  AvAttvtddtft  and  Nairai'at.<» 
4.  Nymphs  of  trees  were  believed  to  die  togelher 
with  the  trees  which  had  been  their  abode,  and 
witbwhkdithejhadoomeiatoexMtenee.  Tliey 
were  called  DryadMand  Hamadryades  (ApvriJff, 
Wna6p%id6ti  or  'A^pvddec),  from  opif,  which  sig- 
nifiea  aoc  only  an  oak,  but  any  wild-growing 
lofty  tree  ;  for  the  nymphs  of  fruit-trees  were 
called  Meltdes  (M^^cf,  also  il^XtddtSf  'EvtfoiU- 
drc  or  'AfiafLiiXidet).   Tbtif  aoom  tO  bo  Of  Ar- 
radian  ori^'in,  and  never  appear  together  with 
any  of  the  great  gods.   II.  The  aecond  class  of 
nymphs,  who  were  oonaeeled  with  certain  raeaa 
or  localities  {Si'^tdm  -^^'MmO,  usually  have  a 
name  derived  from  the  places  with  which  they 
are  associated,  as  Nysiades,  Dodonidea,  Lam- 
niK.    The  sacrifices  offered  to  nymphs  usually 
consisted  of  goats,  lambs,  nulk,  and  oil,  but 
nc  vcr  of  wine.  Hiey  were  wimdiipped  ia  many 
parts  of  Greece,  especially  near  springs,  groves, 
and  grottoes.    They  are  represented  in  worka 
of  art  as  beautiful  maidens,  either  quite  naked 
or  only  half  covered.   Later  poets  sometimaa 
describe  them  as  having  sea-colored  hair. 

NvMPHvBDM  (Hvft^ov,  i.  e.,  Nymph's  abode). 
I.  A  mountain,  with  perhaps  a  village,  by  the 
River  Aous,  near  Apollonia,  in  lUyricum.-^ 
2  .\  port  and  promontory  on  the  coast  of  Illyri- 
cum,  three  Roman  miles  from  Lissud. — 3.  ( Now 
Cspe  Ghiorgi),  the  southwestern  promontory  ol 
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Acie  or  Athns.  in  Chalcidirr. — 4.  A  sca-port 
town  of  the  Cheraonesiis  Taurica  (now  Crimea), 
on  the  Ciroroeriao  Busporus,  twenty-five  stadia 
(two  and  a  half  geographical  miles)  from  Panti-  i 
capeum. — 5.  A  place  on  ihc  coast  of  Bithynia, 
thirty  stadia  (three  googr.iphieal  miles)  west  of 
Ihp  niouth  of  the  River  Oxines. — 6.  A  place  in 
Ciltcia,  between  Celenderis  and  Soloe. 

NvMPiiiCua  {Nvfi^ato().  1.  (Now  Ninfa  or 
URM^d),  a  small  river  of  Latium,  falling  into  the 
sea  above  Astura ;  of  some  note  as  contributing 
to  the  formation  of  the  Pomptine  Marshes.  It 
now  no  longer  reaches  the  sea,  but  falls  into  a 
little  lake,  called  Larr"  lii  Monaci  — 2.  A  harbor 
on  the  western  side  of  the  island  of  Sardinia, 
between  the  Promontorium  Mercurii  and  the 
town  ofTillium  — 3.  Also  called  NvmphIus  (now 
Batiiimfa),  a  small  river  of  Sopbene  in  Armenia, 
A  tributary  of  the  Upper  Tigris,  flowing  from 
north  to  south  past  Martyropolis,  in  the  valley 
between  Mons  Niphates  and  Mons  Masius. 

NvMPnolos  SasInvs,  commander  of  the  fnre- 
tOfian  troops,  together  with  Tigellinus,  toward 
thelatter  end  of  Nero's  reign.  On  the  death  of 
Nere,  A.D.  68,  he  attempted  to  seize  the  throne, 
but  wa.s  murdered  by  the  friends  of  Galba. 

NvMPHu  (Nt;/<^ir)T  son  of  Xenagoras.  a  native 
of  the  Pontie  Heraelea,  lived  about  B.C.  S60. 
He  was  a  person  of  distinction  in  his  native 
land,  as  well  as  a  historical  writer  of  some  note. 
He  wrote  a  wortc  on  Alexander  and  bis  suc- 
cessors in  twenty-four  books,  and  also  a  history 
of  Heraclea  in  thirteen  books.  [The  fragments 
of  Nyrophis  are  collected  by  J.C.OreUrin  hta 
edition  of  Memnon,  Leipzig,  1816,  p.  95-102, 
and  by  C.  MiiUer,  Friurm.  Grac.  Hut.,  vol.  iii., 
p.  1W6.1 

NvMPHODoRus  (Ni'/[i^o(!tj/)Of).  1.  A  Greek  his- 
.  orian  of  AmphipoUs,  of  uncertain  date,  the  au- 
koT  of  a  won  on  the  Laws  or  Customs  of  Asia 
(Ndftifia  'Affiaf),  rid.  at  end  of  No.  S. — 2.  Of 
Syracuse,  lilcowise  a  historian,  seems  to  have 
lived  about  the  time  of  Philip  and  Alexander  the 
Great.  He  wrote  a  Periplus  of  Asia,  and  a  work 
on  Sicily.  [The  fragments  of  these  works  are 
given  by  Mtiller,  Frmgm.  Grac.  Hut.,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
375-381  ;  Miiller  considers  the  eslatence  of 
No.  1  doubtful,  and  adduces  some  arguments  to 
show  that  these  works  are  by  one  and  the  same 
author,  viz.,  the  Nympbodorus  of  Syracuse.] 

[NvMPHODdRus  (N'«/i(>6(Jtjpof),  a  citizen  of  .\b- 
dera,  whose  sister  married  Sitalces,  king  of 
Thrace.  The  Athenians,  who  had  previously 
regarded  Nymphodonis  as  their  enemy,  made 
him  their  proxenus  in  B.C.  431,  and,  through 
his  mediation,  obtained  the  alliance  of  Sitalces. 
He  also  subsequently  testified  his  friendship  for 
the  Athenians  by  several  other  acts  of  kmdness, 
and  thus  did  them  good  service.} 

[NtsA  orNvssA  (N't'craor  Nicm)    1.  A  queen 
of  Bithynia,  wife  of  Niconiedcs  II.,  and  mother 
of  Nioomedes  III.— 2.  A  sister  of  Mithradates 
tbe  Great,  who  w.is  taken  prisoner  by  Lumllus 
atCabira,  and  thus  escaped  the  fate  of  the  other 
sisters  and  wives  of  tbe  king,  who  were  put  to  I 
death  shortly  after  at  Pharnacia. — 3.  A  daughter  ' 
of  Mithradatea  the  Great,  wlio  had  been  betrothed 
to  tiM  Kfnf  of  Cyimn,  but  aoeompanied  her  fa- 1 
ther  in  his  flight  to  the  kint^dom  of  Bosporus,  | 
where  she  ultimately  shared  his  fate,  putting  an  ' 
•ad  to  her  life  by  puiauo,  B.O.  ft.] 
MS 
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Nf«A  or  NvpSA  (NvTa,  Svn&n).  WSS  IhS  |^ 

gendary  scene  of  the  nurture  uf  D.icrhus  rDto- 
nysus),  whence  the  name  was  applu  fi  lu  mt- 
eral  plaees  which  wt-re  sacred  to  that  go4 
1.  In  India,  in  the  district  of  Gorysa,  at  tbe 
northwestern  corner  of  the  Puvjalj,  near  the 
confluence  of  tbe  Rivers  Cophen  and  Chotspei^ 
probably  the  same  place  as  NagiLra  or  Dinnyso- 
polis  (now  Nagar  or  Naggar).  Near  it  wis  t 
mountain  of  like  name. — 2  A  city  or  mountili 
in  ^Ethiopia. — 3  (Now  Sultan- ffi  tar,  ruins  a  lit- 
tle west  ofNazeli),  a  city  of  Caria,  on  the  somii. 
em  slope  of  Mount  Messogis,  boilton  bolbmln 
of  the  ravine  of  the  brotHc  Eudon,  which  falls 
into  the  Mseaoder.  It  was  said  to  have  beeo 
named  after  the  queen  of  one  of  the  .\Dtiodii, 
having  been  previously  called  .■Mhymbra  arxl 
Pythopolis.— 4.  A  city  of  Cappadocia,  near  tbe 
Halys.  on  the  road  from  CBsarea  to  Ao^: 
the  bishopric  of  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa  — 5.  .\ 
town  m  Thrace,  between  tbe  Rivers  Nestosaod 
Strymon.— 9.  A  town  in  Bootia,  near  Moul 
Helicon. 

NvsjEUs,  Nvsiut,  Ntsbcs,  or  NraifliiiA,  a 
surname  ef  Baochoa  (Bionyaaa),  derived  finn 

Nysa,  a  mountain  or  city  (see  above),  where  the 
god  was  said  to  have  been  brought  up  by  d>  mpbi. 

Nvsafeas  or  NvstXoss,  the  nymphs  dHym, 
who  are  said  to  have  reared  Bacchus  (DionysLs), 
and  whose  names  are  Cissels,  Nysa,  Erato, Ei^ 
phia,  Bromia,  and  Polyhymno. 

Nvx  (Ntif)»  called  Nor  by  the  Romans,  was  a 
personification  of  Night.  Homer  calls  her  tbe 
aabduer  of  gods  and  men,  and  relates  thst  Jopi- 
tcr  (Zeus)  himself atood  in  awe  of  hrr  In  the 
ancient  cosmogonies  Night  is  one  of  tbe  uxy 
(hrst  created  beings,  for  she  is  deseribed  ts  m 
(laughter  of  Chaos,  and  the  sister  of  Erebus,  bv 
whom  she  became  the  mother  of  i£ther  asd 
Hemera.  She  is  further  said  to  have  givenbiiih, 
without  a  husband,  to  Moros,  the  Kercs.  Thana- 
tos,  Hypnos,  Dreams,  Momus,  Oisys,  tbe  Hes- 
perides,  Mceree,  Nemesis,  and  similar  beings. 
In  later  poets,  with  whom  she  is  merely  the  per- 
sonification of  the  darkness  of  night,  sbc  u 
sometimes  described  as  a  winged  goddess,  and 
sometimea  aa  ridiuff  ia  •  chariot,  covered  with 
a  dark  fiarment,  and  accompanied  by  the  start 
m  her  course.  Her  residence  was  la  the  dark* 
nesaofHadea. 

O. 

Oanos  ('Qfiroc  •  no^^'  Fraseolari),  a  small  river 
on  the  southern  coast  of  Sicily,  near  Camanna. 

[Oaraota  {'Odptura,  *Oop6x^a,  or  Ovopojfia: 
now  Dsjiitmf  or  Khithme,  also  Brokhi).  a  large 
and  fertile  island  lymg  off  the  ct»ast  of  Carina- 
nia,  in  the  Persian  Gulf;  in  it  was  found  ibt 
tomb  of  Erythras,  from  whom  the  Erjtlusaa 
Sea  was  fabled  to  have  been  named.] 

Olans  COafi0f\  a  ooosiderable  river  Mo- 
tioned by  Herodotus  as  rising  in  the  country  of 
the  Thyssagetsp,  and  falling  into  tbe  PalusMco* 
tis  {now  8f  of  A  z<m)  eaat  of  theT!im1i<iaw 
Don)  As  there  is  no  river  which  very  well  an- 
swers this  description,  Herodotus  is  sappoaal 
to  refer  to  one  of  the  eastern  tnbonnee  sf  lbs 

Don,  such  as  the  Sal  or  the  Mantjtrh. 

0'k*i%  ('Ooxjtf,  hiaeiu  and  in  later  »7iim 
'OoMft  ia  the  Greek  feiw  of  aa  Qgnrtlra 
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tin  Coptic  ouahe,  an  inhabited  place),  which  WIS 
med  to  denote  an  isUnd  in  the  tea  of  sand  of  the 
great  Libyan  Desert:  the  word  bcrn  adopted 
into  our  language.  The  Oases  are  depressions 
in  the  great  table-land  or  Libya,  prasBrred  from 
the  inroad  of  the  shifting  sands  by  steep  hills  of 
limcetonc  round  them,  and  watered  by  springs, 
whieh  make  them  fertile  and  habitable  With 
the  sabstitulion  of  these  sprinps  for  the  Nile, 
they  closely  resemble  that  greater  depression  in 
the  Libyan  table-land,  the  Valley  of  Egypt.  The 
chief  specific  applications  of  the  word  by  the 
ancient  writers  are  to  ttic  twu  Oases  on  the 
west  of  Egypt,  which  were  taken  possession  of 
by  the  Egyptians  at  an  early  period.  1.  O.^sia 
Minor,  the  I^esser  or  Second  Oasis  {'Oaait 
HtKfid,  or  fi  SevTipa:  now  Wah-el- Bahryeh  or 
Wah'el-Behneta),  lay  west  of  Oxyrynchus,  and 
a  good  day's  journey  from  the  southwestern  end 
of  the  Lake  Mceris.  It  was  reckoned  as  belong- 
ing to  the  Heptanomis,  or  Middle  Eg>-pt,  and 
formed  a  separate  Nomos.— 2.  Oasis  Major,  the 
Greater,  Upper,  or  First  Oasis  ('O.  ntyaXti^  ^ 
fcpuTTi,  {)  5vu  '0.,  and,  in  Herodotus,  irtJXtf  'Oaoic 
and  v^oof  Ma/tup<jv,  now  Wah-el-Kkargeh),  is  de- 
acribed  by  Strabo  as  seven  days'  journey  west 
of  Abgrdoa,  which  applies  to  its  northern  end,  as 
it  eabmdt  over  more  than  l^<>  of  latitade.  It 
Moagecl  to  Upper  Egypt,  and,  like  the  other, 
ftmed  a  distinct  nome:  these  two  nomes  are 
neatioiied  together  as  **dao  Oasitn"  {ol  6vo 
'Oaoirat)  When  the  ancient  writers  use  the 
word  Oasis  alone,  the  Greater  Oasis  roust  gen- 
eralljr  be  nndwatcod.  The  Greater  Oasis  con- 
tains  considerable  ruins  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tian and  Roman  periods.  Between  and  near 
tbeaa  were  other  Oases,  abotil  whfeh  we  learn 
little  or  nothing  from  the  ancient  writers, 
thoQgh  in  one  of  them,  the  Wdi-el-Gharbu  or 
WkA-d-IMJUeft,  tbfaa  dqrs  west  of  the  Greater 
Oasis,  there  are  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  tem- 
inscribed  with  tiie  names  of  Nero  and  of 
Titos.  The  Grrater  Oasis  is  about  level  wHh 
the  valley  of  the  Nile,  the  Lesser  is  about  two 
hmidied  feet  higher  than  the  Nile,  in  nearly 
fbe'  aane  latitode.— a.  A  still  more  eelebrated 
Oasis  than  either  of  these  was  that  called  Am- 
Moir,  Hammon,  Ammoniom,  Uammonis  Osacd- 
&VM,  from  its  being  a  ehlef  aeat  of  the  worship 
and  oracle  of  the  god  Ammon.  It  was  rnlled 
by  the  Arabs  in  the  Middle  Ages  Santanah,  and 
now  5ivaA.  It  is  shoot  fif&en  geographieal 
miles  long,  and  twelve  wide  :  its  chief  town, 
Stwik,  is  m  29^  12'  north  latitude,  and  26^  IT 
eaat  longitude :  its  distance  from  Cairo  is  twelve 
days,  and  from  tlic  northern  coast  about  one 
hundred  and  sixty  statute  miles  :  the  ancients 
reckoned  it  twelve  days  from  Memphis,  and  fire 
days  from  Paraetonium  on  the  nnriliern  coast. 
It  was  inhabited  by  various  Libyan  tribes,  but 
the  ruling  people  were  a  race  kindred  to  the 
./Ethiopians  above  Egypt,  who,  at  a  period  of 
aniinown  antiquity,  had  mtroduced,  probably 
from  MenMI,  the  worship  of  Ammon  :  the  gor- 
rrnment  was  monarchical.  The  Ammonians 
do  nut  appear  to  have  been  subject  to  the  old 
Egyptian  monarchy.  Cambysea,aflweonqQer- 
ing  Egypt  in  B.C.  525,  sent  an  army  against 
ibem,  which  was  overwhelmed  by  the  sands  of 
the  Desert.  In  B  C  331 .  Alexander  the  Great 
vlaited  the  oracle,  which  hailed  him  aa  the  sob 
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of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  Ammon.  The  oracle  was  also 
visited  by  Cato  of  Utiea.  Under  the  Ptolemies 

and  the  Romans  it  was  subject  to  Ef:ypt,  and 
formed  part  of  the  Nomos  Libya.  The  most  re> 
roarfcsble  objects  in  the  Oasis,  besides  the  tem- 
ple of  Ammon,  were  the  palace  of  thr  nnr  iont 
kings,  abundant  springs  of  salt  water  (as  well 
as  fresh)  from  which  ssh  was  made,  and  a  well, 
called  Fons  Solis,  the  water  of  which  was  cold 
at  noon,  and  warm  in  the  morning  and  evening. 
Considerable  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Ammon  are 
still  standing  at  the  town  of  Sitcah.  In  anriont 
times  the  Oasis  had  no  town,  but  the  inhabit- 
ants dwelt  in  scattered  villages.— 4.  In  other 
parts  of  the  Libyan  Desert  there  were  oases 
of  which  the  ancients  had  some  knowledge,  but 
which  they  do  not  mention  by  the  name  of 
Oases,  but  by  their  specific  nameSt  BUCh  aa 
AuoiLA,  PinzANiA,  and  others. 
Oaxes.    Vid.  Oaxus. 

Oaxus  {'Oa^or  :  'Ofifior),  called  Axes  ('.'\foV) 
by  Herodotus,  a  town  in  the  interior  of  Crete, 
on  the  River  Oaxes,  and  near  Eleuthema,  is 
said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Oaxes  oi 
Oaxus,  who  was,  according  to  some  accounts, 
a  son  oi  Acacallis,  the  daughter  of  Minos,  and, 
according  to  others,  a  son  of  Apollo  by  An- 
chialc. 

Obila  (now  Avila),  a  town  of  theYettoBas,  fa 

Hispania  Tarraconensis. 

OBLiTidms  Flumsw.    Vxd.  Lihjba. 

ObrImas  (now  Koja-Chai  or  Sandukli-Chax), 
an  eastern  tributary  of  the  Maeander,  in  Phrygia. 

Obrinoa  (now  Aar),  a  western  tribntanr  of 
the  Rhine,  forming  the  boundary  between  Ger> 
mania  Superior  and  Inferior. 

OssiqccNs,  JdLfni,  the  name  prefixed  to  a 

fragment  entitled  De  Prodigiis  or  Prodiciorum 
labcUtUt  containing  a  record  of  the  phenomena 
dassed  by  tiie  Romans  under  the  general  design 
nation  of  Prodigia  or  Ostenia.  The  series  ex- 
tends in  chronological  order  from  the  cooaul-> 
ship  of  Scipio  and  Laelins.  B.C.  190,  to  the  eon- 
sulship  of  Fabius  and  .Elius,  B  C.  II.  The 
materials  are  derived  in  a  great  measure  from 
Livy,  whose  very  words  are  frequently  employ- 
cd  With  regard  to  the  compiler  we  know 
nothing.  The  style  is  tolerably  pure,  hut  does 
not  bOMSg  to  the  Augustan  ago.  The  best  edi- 
tions are  by  ScheflTer,  Amst.,  1679;  by  Oudcn- 
dorp,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1720;  [and  by  Kapp,  Curiae 
Regn.,  1772.] 

Obucola,  Obucula,  or  Obclcula  (now  Mon- 
clora),  a  town  in  Hispania  Baetica,  on  the  road 
from  Hispalts  to  Emerita  and  Cordoba. 

Obclco  (now  Porcuna),  surnaraed  Po?fT!Fj- 
CIN8B,  a  Roman  municipium  in  Hispania  Bx- 
tica,  three  hundred  stadia  from  Corduba. 

Ocir.EA  ('QxaA/rt,  'QkuX^j?,  also  'iixuP.r m,  'fl^ra- 
"kiai :  'Q/t(]Xrtx)i  ancient  town  in  Bceolia,  be- 
tween Haliartua  and  Alaleoroene,  situated  on 
a  river  of  tfie  same  name  falling  into  the  Lake 
Copais,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  mountam  Tilphu- 
ston. 

[OcALKA  ('Q/fa?.£ia),  daughter  of  Mantineus, 
wife  of  Abas,  and  mother  of  Acrisius  and  Proe- 
tos.] 

[OcciA,  a  vestal  virgin,  who  died  in  the  reign 
of  Tiberius,  A.D.  19,  after  discharging  the  duties 
of  Iwr  priesthood  Ibr  tin  loQ(  period  of  tUf- 
aevenyean.] 
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OoaXwlDM.    Vid.  Nymph-b.  '  opamiaus  (now  Hindoo  Koosh),  accoidinf  » 

OcKANosCD^favor}.  in  iliPfildest  Greek  poets,  i  Strabo,  through  Hyrcaoia,  into  the  Caspian* 
it  the  god  of  the  water  winch  was  believed  to  j  according  to  Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  through  Bac- 
Murround  the  whole  earth,  and  which  was  sup-  ,  tria,  into  the  Oxus.  Some  suppose  it  to  ts 
posed  to  be  the  source  of  all  the  rivers  and  only  another  name  for  the  Oxus  InthePehW 
other  waters  of  the  world.  This  water-god,  in  j  dialect  the  word  denotes  a  river  in  gencnL 
the  Theogony  of  Hesiod,  is  the  son  of  Heaven  [Ocni  s,  a  son  of  Tiberis  and  Manto,  andtke 
and  Earth  (Otpavoc  and  Vnla),  llie  husband  of  reputed  founder  of  Mantua,  which  he  to nid to 
Tethys,  and  the  father  of  all  the  river-cods  and  have  named  after  his  mother.] 
water>n3nnphe  of  Uie  whole  earth.  He  is  in-  I  [OoBAfOicpa),  a  branch  of  the  AlintoNM. 
troduced  in  person  in  the  Prometheus  of  ^Es-  !  cum;  according  to  Strabo,  the  lowest  part  of  the 


chylus.  As  to  the  physical  idea  attached  by  the 
eaily  Greeke  to  the  word,  it  seems  that  they 
regarded  the  earth  as  a  flat  circle,  which  was  en- 
compassed by  a  nver  perpetually  flowing  round 
ft.  and  thie  river  was  Oeeanne.  (Thie  notion 
IS  ridiculed  by  Herodotus  )  Out  of  and  into 
this  river  the  sun  and  the  stars  were  supposed 
to  riae  and  aeC;  and  on  fte  banka  were  the 
abodes  of  the  dead  From  this  notion  itoatu- 
cally  resulted  that,  as  geographical  knowledge 
advanced,  the  name  was  applied  to  the  great 
ouier  waters  of  the  earth,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  inner  sees,  and  especiaUy  to  the  Atlantict 
or  the  eea  withont  the  nUare  of  Heimilee 
l^u  dd?.aTra,  Mare  Extcrius),  as  diatinguished 
from  the  Jieditcrranetin,  or  the  sea  within  that 
limit  hrif  ^^aXa^Ta,  Mare  Internum) ;  and 
thus  the  Atlantic  is  often  called  simply  Ocea- 
nus.  The  epithet  Atlantic  'ArXavntc^  i9d- 
Xo9va,  Herod.,  6  *A.  vSvroc,  Eurip. ;  Atlantt< 
cum  Mare)  was  applied  to  it  from  the  mythical 
position  of  Atlas  being  on  its  shores.  The 
other  great  waters  which  were  denoted  by  the 
same  term  are  deaeribed  under  their  apeeific 
names. 

OciLii  ('OxijXif :  now  GkeL),  a  celebrated 
harbor  and  emporium  at  the  southwestern  point 
of  ArabiaFelix,  jnat  at  tl»e  eotranoe  to  the  Red 
Sea. 


Carnic  Alps,  between  Aquileia  and  Naoportw, 
over  which  a  comnereial  road  paaaed  frm  luljr 
to  the  north  ] 

OcBicuLUMCOcriculanua:  ruins  near  O^/ietb), 
an  important  mnnieipiam  in  Vmhria,  titattod « 
the  Tiber,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Nar.  and 
on  the  Via  Fiaminia,  leading  firom  Rotne  is 
Namia,  dee.  Thme  are  nine  of  aa  aqanlH^ 
an  amphithMtre  and  templea  near  the  ■ndtn 
Otricoli. 

[OcBlmm  PaovoMTOBRniCnow  Capeliuri). 

Vtd.  Damnonii.] 

OcBiaU  or  Oclisia,  mother  of  Senruu  Tol 
Una.  For  details,  vhI.  Touios. 

[OcTACILIfS.       Vld.  OtACII.ICS  ] 

OcTi  vU.  1 .  Sister  of  the  £mperor  Aaguttaa, 
was  married  fimt  to  O.  Mareellne,  eomri,  B.C. 

50,  and  subsequently,  upon  the  death  of  ihe 
latter,  to  Antony,  the  triumvir,  in  40.  Tha 
marriage  was  regarded  as  the  harbinger  of  a 
lasting  peace.  Augustus  was  warmly  attached 
to  his  sister,  and  she  possessed  all  tbe  dianna 
and  virtues  likely  to  aeeore  a  bating  wtwm 
over  the  mind  of  a  husband.  Her  beauty  was 
universally  allowed  to  be  superior  to  that  of 
Cleopatra,  and  her  virtue  was  such  as  to  excite 
admiration  in  an  age  of  growing  lieentioQSBea 
and  corruption.  For  a  time  Antony  seemed  to 
forget  Cleopatra  ;  but  he  soon  became  tired  of 
his  virtuous  wife,  and  upon  his  return  to  the 
East  he  forbade  her  to  follow  him    Wh*  n  at 


OcsLLoa  Looimra,  a  Pythagorean  philoso- 
pher, was  a  native  of  some  Greek  city  in  Lu- 
eania,  bat  we  have  no  particulars  of  his  work.  I  length  the  war  broke  out  between  ADtoov  and 
We  have  atill  extant  under  bis  name  a  consid-  I  Augustus,  Octavia  was  divorced  by  her  hoi 
erable  fraeraent  of  a  work,  entitled,  "On  the  band  ;  but,  instead  of  resenting  the  insolu  she 
Nature  of  the  Whole"  (n-ept  r^f  rov  navrof  had  received  from  him,  she  brougbt  up  with 
fiaioi:),  written  in  the  Ionic  dialMk;  bol  it  is  care  hie  diildren  Iqp  Fnlvia  and  Cleopatra.  Sbi 
much  disputed  whether  it  is  a  genuine  work,  died  B.C.  11,  Octavia  had  five  children,  three 
In  this  work  the  author  maintains  that  tbe 
whole  (to  ird9,_9t  6  tcSafiOi)  had  no  beginning, 
and  will  have  no  end.  Edited  by  Rudolphi, 
Lips.,  1801-8 ;  [and  by  Mullach,  in  tbe  volume 
entitled  Aristotelis  de  Melisso,  Xenophane  et 


by  Marcellus,  a  son  and  two  daughters,  and  two 
Antony^  both  datoghtert.  Her  ion,  M.  Mi^ 

cellus,  was  adopted  by  Augustus,  and  was  des- 
tined to  be  his  sacoeBaor,  but  died  id  23  Vid. 
MABoauvs,  No.  9.  The  deeeendants  of  her 


Gorgia  Disputationes,  &c.,  et  Ocelli  Lucani,  qui  two  daughters  by  Antonios  successively  ruled 


fertur,  de  uoiversa  natura  libello,  Berlin,  1846.] 
OoBLOM.  1.  A  town  in  the  nortbeaat  ot  Ln- 
sitania,  between  the  Tagus  and  the  Durius, 
whose  inhabitants,  tbe  Oi^nses,  also  bore  the 
nameof  lancienaea.— 8.  (Now  Ueeti0wUx$mt\ 
a  town  in  the  Cotlian  Alps,  was  the  last  place 
in  Cisalpine  Gaul  before  entering  the  territories 
eTKinsColtina. 

OcHA  COxTi)t  the  highest  mountain  in  Euboea, 
was  in  the  south  of  the  island,  near  Caiyatua, 
luning  oat  into  the  promontory  Caphareua. 

[OcHEsius  ('0;jij(7tof),  an  .Etolian  prince,  fa- 
ther of  Periphas,  who  was  slain  in  the  Trojan 
war.] 

Oonrs.    Va.  Abtaxbrxes  III. 
OoBos  C^xof,  *i2roc),  a  great  river  of  Central 


the  Roman  world.  The  eUer  of  them  main- 
ed  L.  Domitioe  Alwaobwhoa,  aod  beeuM  tti 

grandmother  of  the  Emperor  Nero ;  the  yom^- 
er  of  them  marri^  Dmena,  tbe  brother  of  tbe 
Emperor  Tiberina,  and  beeame  Ihe  nMlher  cf 
the  Emperor  Claudius,  and  tbe  grandmother  of 
the  Emperor  Caligula.  Vid.  Abtowa  — 8  The 
daughter  of  the  Emperor  dandioa,  by  his  tbirt 
wife,  Valeria  Messalina,  was  bom  aboot  AV 
A%  She  was  at  first  betrothed  br  daodiua  u 
L.  Silanus,  who  put  an  end  to  hie  life,  as  A|np> 
pina  had  destined  Octavia  to  be  tbe  wife  of  her 
son,  afterward  tbe  Emperor  Nera.  She  w» 
married  to  Nero  in  A.D.  S3,  but  was  *^ 
serted  by  her  young  and  profligate  husband  foi 
Poppaea  Sabina.    After  living  with  tbe  Jstierai 


Aaia,  <iowio|  from  the  northern  aide  of  the  Per-  |  his  mistress  for  «ome  time,  be 


Google 


OCTATIARUS. 

cofniie  her  as  kit  leffti  wife :  and  aooordingly, 

he  divorced  Oclavia  on  the  alleged  ground  of 
•lenliiy,  aad  then  married  Popp«a,  A.D.  62. 
SlMMTtly  aftcrwBfd^  Oetarift  ww  nMj  aeenaed 
of  adulter)-,  and  was  baniahed  to  the  little  isl- 
and of  PaDdataria,  where  she  waa  put  to  death. 
Her  utimely  end  excited  general  eommleera- 
tion.  Octavia  is  the  heroine  of  a  trai^edy 
iband  amoDg  the  worka  of  Seneca,  but  the  au- 
iIm  of  whieb  waa  mora  probaUy  Oorialiot  Ma- 
lernus. 

OoTATiiirua.    Vid.  Auooitob. 

Oorivfvt.  1.  dr.,  anroamed  Rtrrus,  quaes- 
tor about  B.C.  230,  may  be  rtf:arded  as  the 
foaoder  of  Uie  famtlr.  The  Octavii  originally 
eame  fnm  the  Voheian  town  of  V^lm,  whera 
•  street  and  an  altar  bore  t!ie  namettf  Octavius. 
— ^  Cii.>  eon  of  ^o.  1,  plebeian  edile  206,  and 
ynetor  M,  when  he  obtained  Sardinia  aa  hia 
province.  He  was  actively  employed  during 
the  remainder  of  the  second  Punic  war,  and  he 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  Zama. — 3.  Cn.,  son 
of  No.  2,  was  pretor  168,  and  had  the  command 
of  the  fleet  in  the  war  against  Perseus.  He 
was  consul  165.  In  162  ho  was  one  of  three 
ambassadors  sent  into  Syria,  but  was  asaaaain- 
ated  at  Laodicea  by  a  Greek  of  tfie  name  of 
Leptines,  at  the  instigation,  as  was  supposed, 
of  Lysias,  the  guardian  of  the  young  king  An- 
titx*hus  V.  A  statue  of  Octavius  was  placed 
m  the  rostra  at  Rome,  where  it  was  in  the  lime 
of  Cicero. — 4.  Cn.,  aon  of  No.  3,  consul  128.— 
5.  M.,  perhaps  younger  son  of  No.  3,  was  the 
colleague  of  Tib.  Gracchus  in  the  tribunate  of 
Ihepleba,  133,  when  he  oppoeed  his  tribunitian 
▼eto  to  the  passing  of  the  a^^rarian  law.  He 
was,  in  consequence,  deposed  from  bis  oilice 
tj  TUk  Gracchus.— 9.  Cn.,  a  sapporter  of  the 
arinlocratical  party,  was  consul  87  with  L. 
Ooroelius  Cinna.  After  Sulla's  departure  from 
Italy,  ia  order  to  eany  on  the  war  agaiott  Mitb- 
ladates,  a  vehement  contest  arose  between  the 
two  consols,  which  ended  in  the  expulsion  of 
Ciina  frsBi  tlie  ef^,  and  bia  being  deprived  of 
the  consulship  Cinna  soon  afterward  returned 
at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  and  accompa- 
nied  by  Marios.  Rome  was  compelled  to  sur- 
render, and  Octavius  was  one  of  the  firrt  Tic- 
timsin  the  massacres  that  followed.  HIs  head 
waa  eat  off  and  aospended  on  the  roBtra.>->7. 
L.,  son  of  No.  G,  consul  75,  died  in  71,  as  pro- 
ooosul  of  Cilicia,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  com« 
anad  of  the  province  by  L.  Lneullus.— 8.  Cir., 
grandson  of  No.  4,  consul  76. — 9.  M.,  son  of  No. 
8,  was  curule  aedile  fiO,  aloag  with  M.  CkIIus. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  tbe  oiVil  war  in  49,  Oc- 
tavius espoused  the  aristocratical  party,  and 
served  as  legate  to  M.  Bibulus,  who  had  the 
supreme  command  of  the  Pompeian  fleet.  After 
the  battle  of  Pharsatia,  Octavius  sailed  to  Illyri- 
cum  ;  but,  having  been  driven  out  of  this  coun- 
try (47)  by  Cssar's  legates,  he  fled  to  Africa. 
He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Actium  (31), 
when  he  commanded  part  of  Antony's  fleet. — 
10.  C,  younger  son  of  No.  1,  and  tlie  ancestor 
of  Augustus,  remained  a  simple  Runan  eques, 
without  attempting  to  rise  any  higher  in  the 
ilaie.— 11.  C,  son  of  No.  10,  and  great-grand- 
father of  Augustus,  lived  in  the  time  of  the  sec- 
ond I'unir  war,  in  which  he  served  as  tribune 
of  lh«  soldiert*    He  was  present  at  tlie  battle 


ODOACER. 

of  OaBMe  (216),  and  waa  one  of  tbe  few  wtie 

survived  the  engagement  —12.  C  ,  son  of  No. 
11,  and  grandfather  of  Augustus,  lived  quietly 
at  his  villa  at  Velitne,  without  aspiring  to  the 
dignities  of  the  Roman  state. — 13.  C,  son  of 
No.  12,  and  father  of  Augustus,  was  praetor  61, 
and  in  the  following  year  succeeded  C.  Anto> 
nius  in  the  government  of  Macedonia,  which  he 
administered  with  equal  integrity  and  energy. 
He  returned  to  ftaiy  in  89,  died  the  follow  ing 
year,  rjM,  at  Nola,  in  Campania,  in  the  very 
same  room  in  which  Augustus  afterward  breath- 
ed his  last.  By  his  second  wife  Atia,  Octavius 
had  a  daughter  and  a  son,  the  latter  of  whom 
was  aubsequently  the  Emperor  Augustus.  Vid. 
AvovvrvB. — 14.  L.,  a  legate  of  Pompey  in  the 
war  against  the  pirates,  67,  was  sent  by  Pom- 
pey into  Crete  to  supersede  Q.  Metellus  in  the 
command  of  the  island ;  but  Metellus  refused 
to  surrender  the  command  to  him.    Yid.  Ma- 

TELLU8,  No.  16. 

OcTAvIua  Balbds.    Vtd.  Balbus. 

OcToouRiTs  (Octodorensis  :  now  Martigny),  a 
town  of  the  Veragri  in  the  count n,'  of  the  Hel- 
vetii,  is  situated  in  a  valley  surrounded  by  lofty 
mountains,  and  on  the  Kiver  Drance,  near  the 
spot  where  it  flows  into  the  Rhone.  The  an- 
cient town,  like  the  modern  one,  was  divided 
by  the  Drance  into  two  parte.  The  inhahitaata 
had  the  Jus  Latii. 

OcTooESA,  a  town  of  the  Ilergetes  in  His- 
pania  Tarraconensis,  near  the  Iberaa,  piobabfy 
south  of  the  Sicoris. 

OcTotoPucs,  a  place  of  uncertain  site,  in  the 
north  of  Thessaly  or  the  south  of  Maoedoaia. 

OcvPETE.    Vtd.  Harpvi.*:. 

Ocf  ROE  CQxvpdij).  I.  One  of  the  daughteia 
of  Oeeanus  and  l^thya.— S.  Daugliter  of  the 
centaur  Chiron,  possessed  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  changed  lotu  a  mare. 

OoanlTHos,  the  ruler  of  Palmyra,  cheeked  the 
victorious  career  of  the  Persians  aAer  the  de- 
feat and  capture  of  Valerian,  A.D.  260,  and  drove 
Sapor  out  of  Syria.  Tn  return  for  these  een^ 
ices,  Gallienus  bestowed  upon  Odenathus  the 
title  of  Augustus.  Odenathus  was  soon  after- 
ward murdered  by  some  of  hto  ralations,  not 
without  the  consent,  it  is  said,  of  his  wife  Ze- 
nobia,  266.    He  was  succeeded  by  Zemobia. 

Ootssva  {'OdT/aaoc.  'OStiaaiTtic,  ^Odtjaaevf).  1. 
(Now  Varna),  also  called  Odvssus  and  Odissus 
at  a  later  time,  a  Greek  town  in  Thracia  (in  tbe 
later  Mcesia  Inferior),  on  the  Pootos  Euziuus. 
nearly  due  east  of  Marcianopolis,  was  founded 
by  the  Milesians  in  the  territory  of  the  Crobyai 
in  the  reign  of  Astyages,  king  of  Media  (B.C. 
594-559).  The  town  possessed  a  good  harbor, 
and  carried  on  an  extensive  commerce. — 2.  A 
sea-port  in  Sarmatia  Europsa,  on  the  north  of 
the  Pontus  Euxinus  and  on  the  River  Sangari- 
us,  west  of  Olbia  and  the  mouth  of  the  Borys- 
thcncs.  It  was  some  distance  northeast  of  the 
modern  Odessa. 

[OniTEs.  1.  A  centaur,  slain  by  Mopsus. — ^3. 
An  /Ethiopian,  slain  by  Clymenus  at  tbe  nup- 
tials of  Perseus.] 

[Onius  {'Odioc).  1.  The  leader  of  the  Hali- 
zones,  who  were  in  alliance  with  the  Trojans, 
was  slain  by  Agamemnon  before  Troy. — 2.  A 
herald  in  the  camp  of  the  Greeks  before  Troy.] 

OuoACKK,  usually  culled  king  of  the  Herul^ 


OUUMANTIGE. 


was  the  leader  of  the  barbarians  who  overthrew 

till'  WesttTii  enipire,  A.D.  476.  lie  took  the 
title  of  king  of  Italy,  and  reigned  till  his  power 
was  overtlirown  by  Theodoric,  kingof  the  Goths. 
Odoucor  was  defeated  in  three  decisive  battles 
by  Tlieodoric  (489-490),  and  then  took  rcfuf^e  in 
Ravenna,  where  he  was  besieged  fur  three  years. 
He  at  last  capitulated  on  condition  that  he  and 
Theodoric  should*  be  joint  VU^^'^  of  Italy  ;  but 
Odoacer  was  soon  aderward  murdered  by  his 
rival. 

OdomantTce  COAouavTtKv),  a  district  in  the 
northeast  of  Macedonia,  between  the  Stryoioo 
and  the  Nestus,  inhabited  by  the  Tbraeiao  tribe 
of  the  Odomanli  or  Odomantrs 

OoRfs/E  {'OSpvaai),  the  must  powerful  people 
in  Thrace,  dwelt,  aceording  to  HerodotllSt  on 
both  sides  of  the  River  Artiscus,  a  tributary  of 
the  Hebrus,  but  also  spread  further  west  over 
the  whde  plain  of  the  Hebrus.  Soon  after  the 
Persian  wars.  Teres,  king  of  the  Odrysae,  ob- 
tained the  sovereignty  over  several  of  the  other 
Threcian  tribes,  and  extended  his  dominions  aa 
for  as  the  Black  Sea  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Sitalces,  who  became  the  master  of  al- 
mott  the  whole  of  Thraee.  His  empire  com- 
prised all  the  territory  from  Abdcra  to  the 
mouths  of  the  Danube,  and  from  Byzantium  to 
the  sonroes  of  the  Strymon ;  tod  it  is  describ- 
ed by  Thucydides  as  tlio  greatest  of  nil  the 
kingdoms  between  the  Ionian  Gulf  and  the 
Eoxine,  both  in  revenue  and  opolenee.  SitaU 
oea  assisted  the  Athenians  in  the  Peloponnc- 
■ian  war  against  Perdiccas,  king  of  Macedonia. 
Vid.  SiTALcts.  He  died  B.C.  484,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  nephew  Seuthes  I.  On  the  death 
of  the  latter,  about  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  the  power  of  the  Odryaa  declined.  For 
the  subeaqnent  history  oftbe  Odiya»,  mil.  Tua- 

CIA. 

[Onnrttis  COdpvaaijc\  a  tributary  of  the 
Rhvndacus,  in  Mysia  ] 

ODTBsiA  (JOdvaoEia),  a  town  of  Hispania  Bk- 
tiea,  situated  north  of  Abdera,amid  the  mount- 
ains of  Tiirtletania,  with  a  temple  of  Minerva 
(Athena),  said  to  have  been  built  by  Odysseus 
(Ulyasffs).  Its  position  is  quite  uncertain.  Some 
of  the  aneienta  supposed  it  to  be  the  aame  as 
Otiairo. 

OoYssvTTi.    Vii.  Ulysses. 

CEa  (  Eoja,  Ptol.  :  (Eensis  :  ruins  at  Tripolil), 
a  city  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  m  the 
Regie  Syrtica  (i.  e.,  between  the  Syrtes).  was 
6ne  of  the  three  cities  of  the  African  Tripolis, 
and,  under  the  Romans,  a  colony  by  the  name 
of  JElia  Augusta  Felix.  It  had  a  mixed  popu- 
lation of  Libyans  and  Sicilians. 

(£a  {Ola),  a  town  in  the  island  of  ^gina, 
twenty  stadia  from  the  capital. 

CEaorus  or  CEaoer  (Olaypof),  king  of  Thrace, 
was  the  father,  by  the  muse  Calliope,  of  Or- 
pheus and  Linus.  Hence  the  sisters  of  Orpheus 
are  called  CEagrides,  in  the  sense  of  the  Muses. 
The  adjective  G^aprms  is  also  used  by  the  poets 
as  equivalent  to  Thracian.  Hence  (Eagrius 
Htrmut,  (Eaprius  Hcbrua,  &C. 

CEanthe  or  CEanthia  {OldvOrj,  Oluvdeia :  Oiav- 
0ev^ :  now  Galaxidhi),  a  town  of  the  Locri  Ozola: 
on  the  coast,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Crissean 

Guir. 

OBaio  or  CEasso  (now  Oyarzun),  a  town  of 
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the  Vascones,  on  the  northern  coast  of  Hispaoia 
Tarraconensis,  situated  on.  a  promontory  ofthi 
same  name,  and  on  the  River  Magrada. 

CEaz  (Otof),  son  of  ^^auplius  and  Clymeae, 
and  brother  of  Palamedes  and  Naosimsdoa. 

[CEbaMDRS,  (Ebalis.    Vtd  CEnxtrrs  ] 

CEball's  (OZfiaP.of).    L  Son  uf  Cynortas,bu»  i 
band  of  Gorgof^aa*  and  father  of  Tynduen^  ! 
Pirene,  and  Arene,  was  king  of  Sparta,  where  be 
was  afterward  honored  wuh  a  bCroum.  Ac- 
cording to  others,  he  was  son  of  f^Briem  ui 
grandson  of  Cynorias,  and  was  married  to  the 
nymph  Batea,  by  whom  he  had  several  childreo. 
The  patronymic  (Ebalidet  is  not  only  applied  Is  i 
his  descendants,  but  to  the  Spartans  geaerallj, 
as  Hyacinthus,  Castor,  Pollux,  dtc.   The  fea»> 
n  i ne  patronymic  (Ebalit  and  the  adjeetive  (Kb.  j 
lius  are  applied  in  the  same  way.  Hence  Held  ' 
is  called  by  the  poets  (Ebalu  and  (EbahaftUa; 
the  city  of  Tarentum  is  termed  CEbaiktn,h^ 
cause  it  was  founded  by  the  Lacedsenionians ; 
and  since  the  Sabines  were,  according  to  one 
tradition,  a  Lacedaemonian  colony,  we  find  Ihl 
Sabine  king  Titus  Taiius  named  (Ehahus  Tjtut^ 
and  the  Sabme  women  Oubaltdcs  mairu.  (Or., 
Fast.,  I,  260 ;  iii.,  830.)~S.  Son  oiTtHoo^^t 
nymph  of  the  stream  Sebethtt8|  nearKiflN^ 
ruled  in  Campania. 

[OBsABBa  (Oi&xpvr).  1.  A  groom  of  Ddim 
Hystaspis,  who  by  a  stratagem  secured  the  Per* 
sian  throne  for  his  master,  after  the  aa6aftuai> 
tion  of  Sroerdia.— S.  Son  of  Megabnoi^  an 
viceroy  of  Dascyleum,  in  Bithynia,  in  the  idgi 
of  Darius  Hystaspis.] 

(EcflALlA  {OixaXta :  Olxahr^c,  Olxakur^). 
1.  A  town  in  Thessaly,  on  the  Peneiis.  neai 
Tricca.— 2.  A  town  in  Thessaly,  beloofiog  lo 
the  territory  ofTrachis.— 3.  A  town  inMesKoii, 
on  the  frontier  of  .\rcadia,  identified  by  Pau 
aaoias  with  Caroi^sium,  by  Strabo  with  AimU 
nia.— 4.  A  town  of  Euhoea,  fn  the  diatriet  Eia 
tria.  The  ancients  were  divided  id  opinioi 
which  of  these  places  was  the  residence  of  £a> 
I  ry  tus.  whom  Hereulea  defeated  and  slew.  The 
original  legend  probably  belonged  to  the  Tlic3- 
saitaa  CEchalia,  and  waa  thence  tran&fen«<i  to 
the  other  towns. 

OBcuHEiflos  {OiKovfilvio^),  bishop  of  Tricca, 
in  Thessaly,  a  Greek  commentator  oo  vahooi 
parts  of  the  New  Testament,  probably  iloorislMd 
about  A.D.  950.  He  has  the  reputation  of  a 
!  judicious  commentator,  careful  in  cotopiiatioo, 
modest  in  offering  his  own  judgnieat,  and  aetl 
in  expression.  Mostofhiscomaunilaiiesweia 
published  at  Paris,  1631. 

QCdipus  (OWtn-ovf),  son  ofLaius  and  Joeaw 
of  Thebes.  The  tragic  fate  of  this  hero  is  mors 
celebrated  than  that  of  any  otlier  legendary  per- 
sonage, on  account  of  the  frequent  use  wbiek 
the  tragic  poets  have  made  of  it.  In  their  handi 
it  underwent  various  changes  and  embeliiali* 
,  menls,  but  the  common  story  ran  as  f»IIo*i: 
Laius,  son  of  Labdacus,  was  king  of  Thebes, 
I  and  hufcband  of  Jocaste,  a  daughter  of  Men*' 
ceus,  and  sister  of  Creon.  An  oracle  had  in- 
formed Laius  that  he  waa  destined  to  perish  b; 
the  hands  of  his  own  son  .\ccordingly,  whw 
Jocaste  gave  birth  to  a  son,  they  pierced  W 
feet,  bound  them  together,  and  e.tposcd  ibe 
child  on  .Mount  Cithieron.  There  he  was  foui^ 
I  by  a  shepherd  of  Kmg  Polybus  of  Connili,  aad 
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CBDIP08. 

mu  ealM  tnm  hia  swollen  feetCEdipas  Hst. 

tag  been  carried  to -the  pahiro.  the  king  and  his 
Vile  Merope  (or  Pehboea)  brought  him  up  as 
their  owa  ebihl.  Onee,  howeTer,  GSdlpas  wu 
taunted  by  a  Corintliian  with  not  being  the 
ling'*  900,  whereupon  he  proceeded  to  Delphi 
to  eonnilt  the  oreefe.  The  oraele  replied  that 
lie  was  destined  to  slay  his  father  and  commit 
jaceat  with  hi«  mother.  Thinking  that  Polybus 
WW  his  flither,  he  resolred  not  to  Tetani  to 
Corinth;  but  on  his  road  between  Delptfi  and 
Dauhs  he  met  his  real  father  Laius.  Poly- 
phontet,  the  charioteer  of  Laius,  bade  CEdipus 
make  way  for  them,  whereupon  a  scuffle  en- 
sued, in  which  (£dipu8  slew  both  Laius  and  his 
charioteer.  In  the  mean  time,  the  celebrated 
Sphinx  had  appeared  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Thebes.  Seated  on  a  rock,  she  put  a  riddle  to 
every  Tbeban  that  passed  by,  and  whoever  was 
unable  to  solve  it  was  killed  by  the  monster. 
This  calamity  induced  the  Thebans  to  prorlaim 
that  whoever  should  deliver  the  country  of  the 
BtkUkX  should  bo  made  king,  and  slioold  re- 
ceive Jocaste  as  his  wife.  CEdipus  came  for- 
ward, and -when  he  approached  the  Splun.x  she 
gave  the  riddle  as  follows :  *'  A  beinc  with  four 
feet  has  two  feel  and  three  feet,  ana  only  one 
voice ;  but  its  feet  vary,  and  when  it  has  most 
it  is  weakest.'*  GBdlpus  solved  the  riddle  bf 
saying  that  it  was  man,  who  in  infancy  crawls 
upon  all  fours,  in  manhood  stands  erect  upon 
two  feet,  aad  In  old  age  safyports  his  tottering 
Imwith  a  staff.  The  Sphinx,  enraged  at  the 
lomioa  of  the  riddle,  thereupon  threw  herself 
down  fiftMB  the  rock.  (Edipus  now  obtained  the 
xingdom  of  Thebes,  and  married  his  mother,  by 
vbom  be  became  the  father  of  £teocle8,  Poljr- 
siees,  Antigone,  and  Tsmene.  In  eonseqnenee 
of  this  incestuous  alliance,  of  which  no  one  was 
aware,  the  country  of  Thebes  was  visited  by  a 
plagtie.  The  oraele,  on  being  oonsulted,  or- 
dered that  the  murderer  of  Laius  should  be  ex- 
pdied.  •  (Edipus  accordingly  pronounced  a  sol- 
emn corse  upon  the  unknown  murderer,  and 
declared  him  an  exile  ;  but  when  he  endeavored 
to  discover  him,  he  was  informed  by  the  seer 
Tiresias  that  he  himself  was  both  the  parricide 
and  the  husband  of  his  mother.  Jocaste  now 
hung  herself,  and  (Edipus  put  out  his  own  eyes 
From  tbis  point  traditions  differ ;  for,  according 
lo  some,  CEdipus  in  hia  blindness  was  expelled 
from  Thebes  by  his  sons  and  brother-in-law,  Cre- 
00,  who  undertook  the  government,  and  he  was 
aseompanied  by  Antigone  in  his  exile  to  Attica ; 
while,  according  to  others,  he  was  imprisoned  by 
hts  sons  at  Thebes,  m  order  that  his  disgrace 
night  remain  coneeaM  flmn  the  eyea  m  the 
World  The  father  now  cursed  his  sons,  who 
■greed  to  rule  over  Thebes  alternately,  but  be- 
came involTcd  in  a  dispnte,  in  consequence  of 
whkh  they  fought  in  single  combat,  and  slew 
eaeh  other.  Hereupon  Creon  succeeded  to  the 
Ibnme,  and  expellea  (Edipos.  After  long  wan- 
dsrings,  (Tdipus  arrived  in  the  grove  of  the  Eii- 
nenidea,  near  Colonus,  in  Attica ;  he  was  there 
booored  by  Theseos  in  hiamiafortone,  and,  ac- 
cording to  an  oracle,  the  Eumcnides  removed 
him  from  the  earth,  and  no  one  was  allowed  to 
approach  his  tomb.  According  to  Homer,  (Edi- 
pus, tormented  by  the  Erinnyos  of  his  mother, 
continued  to  reign  at  Thebes  after  her  death  i 


(ENIBES. 

he  fel.  in  battle,  and  was  honored  at  Thebes 

with  funeral  solemnities. 

[(Enantub  (OtyufA?),  mother  of  Agathocles, 
the  infbmons  minister  of  Ptolemy  Philopator, 
and  of  Agathoclea,  through  whom  she  possessed 
great  influence  with  the  king.  AAer  the  ac- 
cession of  Epiphancs,  she,  with  her  family,  was 
rriven  up  to  the  multitude,  and  Iqr  them  torn  to 
pieces.] 

(EirioN  (Olveuv :  Olveuvevc),  a  sea-port  town 
of  the  Locri  Oiolas,  east  of  Naupactns. 

CEneus  (Oivevf)f  son  of  Portheus,  husband  of 
Althaea,  by  whom  ho  became  the  father  of  Ty- 
deus  and  Meleager,  and  was  thus  the  grandfa- 
ther of  Diomedes.  He  was  king  of  Pleuron  and 
Calydon  in  ^Elolia.  This  is  Homer's  account; 
but,  according  to  later  authorities,  he  was  the 
son  of  Porthaon  and  Euryte,  and  the  father  of 
Toxeus,  whom  he  himself  killed,  Thyrcus  (Phe- 
reus),  Clymenus,  Periphas,  Agelaus,  Meleager, 
Gorge,  Eurymede,  Melanippc,  Mothone,  and 
Dcianira.  His  second  wife  was  Melanippc,  the 
daughter  of  Hipponooa,  by  whom  he  hadTydeoa, 
according  to  some  accounts  ;  though,  accnrding 
to  others,  Tydeus  was  his  son  by  his  own  daugh- 
ter Gorge.  He  is  said  to  have  been  deprived 
of  his  kingdom  by  the  sons  of  his  brother  .\gri- 
us,  who  imprisoned  and  ill  used  him.  He  was 
aobaeqoently  arenged  by  Diomedes,  who  slew 
Agrius  and  his  sons,  and  restored  the  kingdom 
either  to  CEneus  himself,  or  to  his  son-in-law 
Andnsmon,  as  CEneus  waa  too  old.  Diomedea 
took  his  grandfather  with  him  lo  Peloponnesus, 
but  some  of  the  sons,  who  lay  in  ambush,  slew 
the  old  man  near  the  altar  ofTelephna  in  Ar- 
cadia. Diomedes  buried  his  body  at  Argos,  and 
named  the  town  of  (£ooe  after  him.  According 
to  others,  OBnens  lived  to  extreme  old  age  with 
Diomedes  at  .\rf^os,  and  died  a  natural  death. 
Homer  knows  nothing  of  all  this ;  he  merely  ro- 
latea  that  (Bneus  once  neglected  to  sacrifice  to 
Diana  (Artemis),  in  consequence  of  which  she 
sent  a  monstrous  hoar  into  the  territory  of  Ca- 
lydon, which  was  hunted  by  Meleager.  The 
hero  Bcllerophon  was  hospitably  entertained  by 
CEneus,  and  roceired  from  liim  a  costly  girdle 
as  a  present. 

(EttUox  {Olviadai :  now  TVJflftton  or  Trikh- 
ardo),  an  ancient  town  of  Acamania,  situated 
on  the  Achelous,  near  its  mouth,  and  surrounded 
by  marshes  caused  by  the  overflowing  of  the 
river,  which  thus  protected  it  from  hostile  at- 
tacks. It  was  called  in  ancient  times  Kkvsichk 
CEpvaixri),  and  its  inhabitants  ERTsicKiKiC^pv 
(Tixatot) ;  and  it  probably  derived  its  later  name 
from  the  mythical  CEneus,  the  grandfather  of 
Diomedes.  Unlike  the  other  cities  of  Acar* 
nania,  Q^niadfe  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Spar- 
tans in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  At  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  town  was  taken  by 
thCiEtolians,  who  expelled  the  inhabitants;  but 
the  Aetolians  were  expelled  io  their  turn  by 
Philip  v.,  king  of  Macedonia,  who  surrounded 
the  place  with  strong  fortifications.  The  Ro- 
mans restored  the  town  to  the  Acarnanians. 
The  fortreu  Nesna  or  NasDa»  belonging  to  the 
territory  of  CEniadoe,  waa  aitnated  in  a  amall 
lake  near  (£niad«. 

CBffii>ss,a  patronymic  fton(Eneii8,andhenoa 
given  to  Meleager,  the  son  of  CEnCOS,  and  Dio- 
medes, the  grandson  of  CEneus 
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[(£no  iOlvu).    Vtd.  Amv9.} 

(EiroAirPA  orCBmAiTDAiatowD  ofAaiaMioor, 

In  the  northwest  ufPisidia,  OT  tke  diitriot  of 
Citbalia,  subject  to  Cibyra. 

[CEnoatis  {Olvo&rtr),  a  aarname  ofDf8oa(  Ar- 
temis), who  was  worshipped  in  Argolic  CEnoe, 
Where  a  temple  was  said  to  have  been  built  lo 
her  by  Proetus.] 

CEnobaras  {OlvoC'lpnr),  a  tributary  of  the 
Oroatea,  flowiog  through  the  plaia  of  Antioch, 
in  Syria. 

(EsoKiOlvoTj:  Olvoaint:).  1.  A  demus  of  Attica, 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Hippothoontts,  near  Eleu- 
tbere,  on  the  frontiera  of  Boeotia,  frequently 
meotioned  in  the  Peloponoe&ian  war.— 2.  A  de- 
maa  of  Attica,  near  Marathon,  belonging  to  the 
tribe  Aiantis,  and  also  to  the  Tetrapolia. — 8.  A 
fortress  of  the  Corinthians,  on  the  Corinthian 
Gulf,  between  the  promontory  Olmiae  and  the 
frontier  of  Megaris. — 4.  A  town  in  Argolis,  on 
the  Arcadian  frontier,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ar- 
temisitim. — 5.  A  town  in  Elis,  near  the  mouth 
of  tlie  ScUeis. — 6.  A  town  in  the  island  Icarus 
or  Icaria. 

CEnom  u  s  (Oivdfiao^).  1.  King  of  Pisa  in 
Elis,  was  sun  of  Mars  (Ares)  and  Harpinna,  the 
daaghter  of  Asopus,  and  husband  of  the  Pleiad 
Sterope,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Hip- 
podamia.  According  to  others,  he  was  a  son 
ofMars  (Arcs)  and  Sterope,  or  a  son  of  Alxioo. 
An  oracle  h:u\  (Jeclared  that  he  should  perish  by 
the  hands  of  Ins  son-in-law ;  and  aa  hia  horses 
were  swifter  than  thoae  of  any  other  mortal,  he 
declart  d  that  all  who  came  forward  as  suitors 
for  Hippudamia's  hand  should  contend  with  him 
in  the  chariot-race ;  that  whoever  eonqaared 
should  receive  her ;  and  that  whoever  was  con- 
quered should  suffer  death.  The  race-course 
extended  from  Piia  to  the  tdtar  of  Neptune  (Po- 
scidon),  on  the  Corinthian  Isthmus.  The  suitor 
atarted  with  Rippodamia  in  a  chariot,  and  CE no- 
mans  then  haatened  with  hia  awlft  honea  after 
the  lovers.  lie  had  overtaken  and  slain  many 
a  suitor,  when  Pelops,  the  son  of  Taotalua,  came 
to  Piaa.  Pelopa  bribed  Myrtilna,  tiie  oharioteer 
of  OEnomaus,  to  take  out  the  linch-pins  from 
the  wheels  of  his  master'a  chariot,  and  he  re- 
eeived  from  Neptune  (F^oeeidon)  a  golden  char- 
iot and  most  rapid  horses.  In  the  race  which 
followed,  the  chariot  of  CEnomaus  broke  down, 
and  he  fell  out  and  waa  killed.  Thus  Pelops 
obtained  Ilippodamia  and  the  kingdom  of  Pisa. 
There  are  some  variations  in  this  story,  such 
aa  that  OEnomaua  was  himself  in  love  with 
hia  daughter,  and  for  this  reason  slew  her  lov- 
ers.   Myriilus  also  is  said  to  have  loved  Hip- 

Gkiamia,  and,  as  she  favored  the  suit  of  Pe- 
pai  ahe  persuaded  Myrtilus  to  take  the  linch- 
pins out  of  the  wheels  of  her  father's  chariot. 
As  CEnomaus  was  breathing  his  last,  he  pro- 
nounced a  curse  upou  Myrtilus.  This  curse 
had  its  desired  effect ;  for,  as  Pelops  refused  to 
give  to  Myrtilus  the  reward  he  had  promised, 
or  as  Myrtilus  had  attempted  to  diahonor  Hip- 
pudaiiiia,  I'elops  thrust  him  down  from  Cape 
Gertesius.  .Myrtilus,  while  dying,  likewise  pro- 
nounced a  curse  upon  Pelops,  whieh^araa  the 
cause  of  all  the  calamiti(!s  that  afterward  befell 
his  house.  The  tomb  of  Gilnomauswaa  ahown 
on  the  River  Cladeua  in  Elia.  Hia  bouse  wan 
deatroyed  by  lightnini,  and  only  one  pillar  of  it 
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remained  atanding- — [Z.  A  Trojan  hero,  altia  lif 
Idomeneua  before  Troy. — 8.  A  Greejaa  ben, 
slain  by  Hector.] — 4  OfGadara,  a  Cyme  philos- 
opher, who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Uadrtu 
or  aomewhat  laler,  bat  before  Porphyry.  Ba 
wrote  a  work  to  expoaa  Ifae  oracles,  of  which 
considerable  fragmenta  are  preserved  bj  £tt» 
Una.— A.  A  tragic  poet.   VtlL  Dnwaati,  Na  i 

(Enone  {Ohtji't]),  daughter  of  the  river-goo 
Cebren,  and  wife  of  Paris,  before  be  evnd 
off  Heleik   Fid.  Panie. 

(En dan  or  (Enoria,  the  toeiant  naaw  «r 

CEvopBfTA  (ra  Olvo^Ta:  now  fms),  atswi 

in  Bffiotia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Asopus,  and 
on  the  road  from  Tanagra  to  Oropus,  memoir 
able  for  the  Tictory  gained  here  by  the  Atheni* 
ans  over  the  Bceotians,  B.C.  456. 

CENdPioEs  iOl»oniiiK)t  of  Chios,  a  distingoidi- 
ed  astronomer  and  mathematician,  perhapi  a 
contemporary  of  Anaxa^'oras.  CEnopides  d» 
rived  most  of  his  astronomical  knowledge  from 
the  priesta  and  astronomers  of  Egypt,  witli 
whom  he  lived  for  aome  time.  He  obtained 
from  this  source  his  knowledge  of  the  obltquitj 
of  the  ecliptic,  the  discovery  of  which  he  is  said 
to  have  claimed.  The  length  of  the  solar  jear 
was  fixed  by  CEnopides  at  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  days,  and  somewhat  less  than  nios 
hours.  He  is  said  to  have  discovered  Um 
twelfth  and  twenty-third  propositions  of  the 
first  book  of  Euclid,  and  the  qaaiirature  ot  the 
roeniaoua. 

[CEnopia,  anciont  niiBe  of  JB^iaa.  fiL 

JEaittA.} 

(EiffSpioif  (Oivoritjv),  aon  of  Bacchus  (Dio> 
nysus)  and  husband  of  the  nymph  Helice.  bj 
whom  he  became  the  father  of  Thalos,  Eoan- 
then,  Melaa,  Salagua,  Athamaa,  aad  Merope, 
Aerope  or  Hxro.  Some  writers  call  CCnopiaa 
a  son  of  Rhadamanthya  by  Ariadne,  aiid  a 
brother  of  Staphyloa.  From  Crete  be  nugrated 
with  hi.s  sons  to  Chios,  which  Rbadamanthja 
had  assigned  to  him  aa  hia  habitation.  Wbea 
king  of  ChioB,  the  giant  Orion  snad  ftrlbi 
ham!  of  his  daughter  Merope.  As  GEnopion  re- 
fused to  give  her  to  Orion,  the  latter  rioiitfed 
Merope,  whereupon  (Enopion  patoatlaiaFMk 
and  expelled  him  from  the  island.  Orion  went 
to  Lemnoa ;  he  was  afterward  cared  of  hii 
hiindneas,  and  returned  to  Ctaioi  to  taha  v» 
geance  on  OEnopion.  But  the  latter  was  not 
to  be  found  in  Chios,  for  his  friends  hadcoor 
cealed  him  in  the  earth,  so  that  Orioai  bbuI 
to  discover  him,  went  to  Crete. 

GCnotei,  CEnotrTa.     Vid.  iTAtU. 

CEnotkidks,  two  small  islands  in  the  Ty^ 
rhene  Sea,  off  the  coast  of  Lucania,  and  oppKv 
site  the  town  of  £loa  or  Valia  and  the  mootii 
of  the  Helos.  . 

CENoradP^.  ViMLAmoa. 

CEnotbus  (Olwrpoc),  youngest  son  of 
caon,  emigrated  with  a  cokjny  from  Awaiialt 
Italy,  and  gave  the  name  of  (Eaotria  t» 
district  in  which  he  settled.  .  _ 

CEnChi  (Otvovf ;  now  Ktlutna),  a  river  la  Mj 
conia,  riaing  on  the  froaliar  of  Arcadia,  aoa 
flowing  into  the  Eurotas  north  of  Spaw- 
There  was  a  town  of  the  same  narnc  upon  U» 
rifer,  celebrated  for  its  wine. 

(Eiioaac  (OiMteoM,  OMw)-  l-Agm? 
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of  Uhndt  Ijhig  off  the  Molbern  point  of  Me»- 

seoia,  opposite  to  the  port  of  Phofnirus:  the 
two  largest  of  thcin  are  now  called  Sapiema 
wad  Cabrera. — 2.  (Now  6patmadori9r  Bgonutet), 
a  group  of  live  islands  betwaeo  Ohio*  and  tho 
Roast  of  Asia  Minor. 

[(EoBAzus  (Oio^a;of)-  !•  A  Persian,  who, 
when  D.irius  Hystaspis  was  on  the  point  of 
marching  from  Susa  on  his  Scythian  cxpedi- 
tioo,  bcboiiglit  him  to  leave  him  one  of  his  three 
sons,  all  of  whom  were  in  the  army.  Darius 
ordered  them  all  liirec  to  be  put  to  death. — 2. 
Father  of  Siromitres,  who  led  the  Paricanians 
in  the  Greek  expedition  of  Xerxes.— 3  A  noble 
Persian,  who,  when  the  Greek  tleet  appeared 
in  the  Hellespont  after  the  battle  of  Mycale, 
fled  from  Cardia  to  Scstns;  he  afterward  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Thracians,  and  was  by 
them  sachfied  to  their  god  Fleiatorus.] 

£CEoLYCUs  (OldXvKox),  a  son  of  Thcras  of 
Sparta,  and  brother  of  .£geus,  was  honored  at 
Sparta  with  a  berouro.] 

CEoxus  (Oiuv6^),  son  of  Licymnius  of  Midea 
in  Argolis,  first  victor  at  Olympia  in  the  foot- 
race.   He  is  said  to  have  been  killed  at  Sparta 

Sr  the  S0D8  of  Hippocoon,  but  was  avenged  by 
ercules,  wboae  liiosman  be  was,  and  was  hon- 
ored with  a  nMNiBiiMat  soar  tha  taiaple  of  Her- 
colea. 

OiadB  CQepdri),  an  island  in  Bceotia,  ibnnod 
kf  the  River  Asopus,  and  opposite  Plates. 

jXEsAiiCaa,  brother  of  Gala,  king  of  the  Na- 
mttfian  tribe  of  the  MaaayUaoa,  whom  he  aao- 
ccc  (It  d  on  the  throne,  acconHog  lo  the  NOBUd- 
ian  law  of  iaberitanoe.] 

lEteos  (now  I$k$r  or  Bthr),  eaUed  OtcTirt 

fOoxMf)  bj  Thucydidr.'^,  and  Scirs  (2«ioc)  by 

Herodotua,  a  river  ih  McMia,  which  rises  in 
Mount  Scomina  aaoording  to  Thnoydides,  or  in 
Mount  Rliodope  according  to  Pliny,  hut  in  real- 
ity on  the  westera  slope  of  Mount  Hcmus,  and 
flows  into  the  Daoabe  near  a  town  of  the  aame 

oame  'no-.v  Orcszovitz). 

rOBsTBYMNiDEs  Ihsuljb»  a  groop  of  islanda 
rfeti  in  tin  and  copper,  la  the  Slnoa  CEati7mni> 

cus  ;  probably  the  same  with  the  QAasHTUton 
i9-JL)         coast  of  Britannia.  J 

(EsfxA  (Oltf^ :  OUn^ocy,  called  JEufnt. 
[Alavfif))  by  Homer  (//,  viii.,  :)0l),  an  ancient 
town  in  Thrace,  between  the  Sttymon  and  the 
Neatoa,  a  eoloajr  of  the  Thaeiana. 

€Et\  {Olrrj,  Tu  O'lrniuv  n'pcn  :  now  Kata- 
tothra),  a  rugged  pile  of  mountains  in  the  south 
of  Thosaly,  an  eastern  braneh  of  Mount  Pin- 

dns,  exte  nded  south  of  Mount  Othrya  along  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Spercbius  to  the  Maliac 
Gulf  at  Tbermopyln,  thus  forming  the  northern 
barrier  of  Greece.  Straho  and  I,ivy  give  the 
name  of  Callidromus  to  the  eastern  part  of 
(Eta,  an  appellation  which  does  not  occur  in 
Herodotus  and  the  earlier  writers.  Rcf^pecting 
the  pass  of  Mount  CEta,  vid.  Tukkmopyl/e. 
CEta  was  celebrated  in  mythology  as  the  mount- 
aio  on  which  Hercules  burned  himself  to  death. 
From  this  mountain  the  south  of  Thessaly  bor- 
dering on  Phocis  was  called  CEirMA.  (Olrafa), 
and  its  inhabitants  (Erxi  {Oiraloi). 

CEtvlos  (OZrvAof:  Oirv?.io( :  now  VUylo), 
also  called  Tylus  (Tvkof),  an  ancient  town  in 
Laconia.  on  tho  Mrsspnian  Gulf,  south  of  Thal- 
ama.  called  alter  an  Argive  hero  of  this  name. 


OKSUBS. 

[CEvM  {Ctop),  •  nomitahi  ftrtisaa  fn  Mileni 

Locris,  lying  ahere  Opos,  deatroTed  bj  ao 

earthquake.] 
Otblla,  a  men  of  eoand  sense  and  of  a 

straightforward  character,  whom  Horaoe  con- 
trasts with  tho  Stoic  qaacks  of  his  time. 
OrKLLA,  Q.  LoeaiTlos,  orignally  bolonfed  to 

the  Marian  party,  but  deserted  to  SoUa,  who 
appointed  him  to  the  command  of  the  arroj 
employed  in  the  blockade  of  Pneneate,  B.C.  8S 

Ofella  became  a  candidate  for  the  consulship 
in  the  following  year,  although  he  had  not  yet 
been  either  questor  or  prstor,  thus  aotittg  in 
defiance  of  one  of  Sulla's  laws.  He  was,  in 
consequence,  put  to  death  by  Sulla's  orders. 

OpilTos,  a  distinguished  Roman  jurist,  waa 
one  of  the  pupils  of  .Sorvius  Sulpicius.  and  a 
friend  of  Cieero  and  Ca;sar.  His  works  are 
often  cited  in  the  Digest. 

OoLASA  (now  Monte  Chritto),  8  aowU  island 
off  the  coast  of  Etruria. 

OouLNii,  Q.  and  C?i.,  two  brothers,  tribunes 
of  the  plebs  D  C  300,  carried  a  law  by  which 
the  number  of  the  ponittl's  was  increased  from 
four  to  eight,  and  that  of  the  augurs  from  four 
to  nine,  and  which  enacted  that  four  of  tho 
pontiffs  and  five  of  the  augurs  should  be  taken 
from  the  plebs.  Besides  these  eight  pontiflb 
there  waa  the  pontifex  maximus,  who  is  gen- 
erally not  included  when  the  number  of  pontiffs 
is  spoken  of 

OefelA  cayvy^a).  1.  The  mythical  island  of 
Calypso  is  placed  by  Homer  in  the  navel  or  cen- 
tral point  of  the  sea,  far  away  from  all  lands. 
Later  writers  pretended  to  find  it  in  the  Ionian 
Sea,  near  the  promontory  Laciniom,  in  Brut* 
tium.— [2.  Vid.  Oovous.] 

Oof  oDs  or  Oof  oBs  ('Oyvyor),  aootetimea  call* 
ed  a  BoBotian  autochthon,  and  aemetlmee  son 

of  Boeotus,  and  kin;;  of  tho  Hectenes,  is  saio 
to  have  been  the  first  ruler  of  the  territory  ot 
TMni^  which  waa  eaUad  after  him  Ootota. 
In  hie  leiffn  the  waters  of  Lake  Copais  rose 
above  to  banks,  and  inondated  the  whole  val- 
ley of  BflBotla.  This  flood  la  vanally  eaOed 
after  him  tho  Orrygian.  The  name  of  Ogygus 
ia  also  connected  with  Attic  story,  for  in  Attica 
aa  Ogygian  flood  fa  likewise  nentfcmed,  and  he 
is  described  as  the  father  of  the  Attic  hero 
Eieusis,  and  as  the  father  of  Datra,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Oeeaoaa.  Ia  the  Bfeetiaa  tradition  he 
was  the  father  of  Alalcomenia,  Thelxincea,  and 
Aulis.  Bacchus  is  called  Ogyguu  dau  because 
he  ia  aaM  to  bare  baea  born  tt  TMea. 

OoYRis  fOyrpif).  an  island  of  the  Erythraean 
Sea  (now  Indmi  Ouan),  off  the  coast  of  Car- 
mania,  at  a  diataaee  of  two  thousand  stadia 
(Iwo  hundred  geographical  miles),  noted  as  the 
alleged  burial-place  of  the  ancient  king  £ry- 
thraa ;  bat  vid.  OaaACTA. 

OicLss  or  OicLEus  {'OIkX^c,  '0?/tXft>f).  son  ot 
Antiphates,  grandson  of  Melampus,  and  father 
of  Amphiaraus,  of  Argoo.  He  is  also  called  a 
son  of  Amphiaraus,  or  a  son  of  Mantius,  the 
brother  of  Antiphates.  Oicles  accompanied 
Hercules  on  his  expedition  against  Laomedon 
of  Troy,  and  was  there  slain  in  battle.  Ac- 
cording to  other  traditions,  he  returned  home 
from  the  expedition,  and  dwelt  in  Arradiaf 
where  he  was  visited  by  his  grandson  AlcoMB* 
on  and  where  his  tomb  was  shown. 
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OILEUS. 


f  LIZON. 


OiLBua  i'Oikev()t  soa  of  Hod(£docus  and  Lao- 
Dome,  grandson  of  Cyniis,  and  great-grandaon  ! 

of  Opus,  was  a  king  of  ilie  Locrians,  and  mar- 
ried to  Eriopia,  by  whom  he  became  the  father 
of  Ajax,  who  is  hence  called  OilUut  (HRHdet,  '• 
and  Aittx  Ollci.    Oileus  was  also  ihe  fatlier  of 
Medon  by  Ehene.   Ue  is  meatiooed  among  the  i 
Argonaata. 

[OuARiON  or  Olarionlnsis  Insi'la  (now  Olc- 
ronX  an  island  in  the  Sinus  Aquitanicus,  on  the  i 
west  coast  of  Gallia.]  | 

Olba  or  Olde  ('0X6iy).  an  ancient  inland  city 
of  Cilicia,  in  the  mountains  above  Solofi,  and 
between  the  Rivers  Lamus  and  Cydnus.  Its  ' 
foundation  was  ascribed  by  mythical  tradition 
to  Ajax  the  son  of  Tcucer.  whose  alleged  de- 
scendants, the  pnciits  of  the  very  ancient  tem- 
ple of  Jupiter  (Zeus),  once  ruled  over  all  Cilicia 
Aspcra.  In  later  times  it  belonged  to  Isauriat 
and  was  the  sec  of  a  bishop. 

Olbasa  ('OA^o).  1.  A  city  of  Cilicia  As- 
pera,  at  the  foot  of  thr  Taurus,  north  of  Seli- 
nus,  and  northwest  uf  Caybtrus  ;  not  to  be  cun- 
fbanded  with  Olba.— 8.  A  city  in  the  southeast 
of  Lycaonia,  southwest  of  Cybistra,  in  the  dis- 
trict called  Antiochiaoa. — 3.  A  city  m  the  north 
of  Pisidia,  between  Pedneliimis  and  Sdge. 

Olde.    Vid.  Olbi. 

Olbia  ('OAfta).  1.  (Now  probably  Eoubu, 
near  HUre*),  a  colony  of  Maiailia,  on  the  eoMt 

of  Gallia  Narhoncn.sis,  on  a  hill  called  Olbianus, 
east  of  Telo  Martius  (now  Toulon).—%.  (Now 
probably  Terrm  iVbec),  a  revy  ancient  city,  near 
the  northern  end  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  isl- 
and of  Sardinia,  with  the  only  good  harbor  on 
this  coast,  and  therefore  the  nana]  landing- 
place  for  persons  coming  from  Rome.  A  myth- 
ical tradition  ascribed  its  foundation  to  the 
Theapiads.— 8.  In  Bithynia. '  VU.  Astaoob. 
The  Gulf  of  Astacus  was  also  called  from  it 
Sinus  Olbianus. — 4.  A  fortress  on  the  western 
ftontier  of  Pnmphylia,  on  the  ooast,  west  of 
the  River  Catarrhactes ;  not  improbably  on  the 
same  aite  as  the  later  Attai.ul<~A.  Vid,  Bobts* 

THBITBS. 

SOlbius  COX6iO(),  a  river  in  the  north  of  Ar- 
ia, near  Pheneus,  by  the  Aieadiaaa  also 
called  AsoAinos.] 

Oloades,  an  ancient  people  in  HispaniaTar- 
raconensis,  north  of  Carthago  Nova,  near  the 
aoorces  of  the  Anas,  in  a  part  of  the  country 
afterward  inhabited  by  the  Oretani.  They  are 
mentioned  only  in  the  wars  of  the  Carthnsjinians 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Spain.  Hannibai  trans- 
planted aomm  of  the  Olcades  to  Africa.  Their 
chief  towns  were  Althaea  and  Carteia,  the  site 
of  both  of  which  is  uncertain ;  the  latter  place 
ronat  not  be  confoonded  with  the  celebrated 
Cartbia  in  Baetica. 

OuctNioM  (Olciniatffi :  now  Dulcigno)^  an  an- 
cient town  on  the  eoaat  of  ntjrria,  aooUiweat 
of  Scodra,  belonging  to  theterriloiyofGentifls. 
0i.b1bus.  YuL  Ouabob. 
Olbabtbvm.  1.  A  town  of  tiie  Ceaetani,  in 
Hispania.Tarraooncnsis,  on  the  road  from  Der- 
tosa  to  Tarraco,  probably  the  place  from  which 
the  plumhm  (HuMrtntt  derived  its  name.— S. 
A  town  in  Hispania  Bstica,  near  Cades. 

OtsM  CiUqv),  a  mythical  personage,  who  is 
lepieaented  aa  the  eariieal  Oredt  lyric  poet, 
M  the  first  author  of  aacied  hymm  in  hez- 
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ameter  verse,  lie  is  closely  connected  wiQi 
the  worship  of  Apollo,  of  whom,  in  one  legend, 
he  was  made  the  prophf  t.  His  connection  wiih 
Apollo  is  also  marked  by  his  being  eaUed  Hj> 
perborean,  and  one  of  the  establtthers  of  or. 
acles,  thoufjh  tlie  more  common  story  made  him 
a  native  of  Lycta.  Ue  is  said  to  have  settles! 
at  Deles.  His  name  aeema  to  aigntfy  simph 
the  flute-player.  Of  the  ancient  hymns  whi*^ 
went  under  his  name,  Pausanias  mentions  those 
to  Juno  (Hera),  to  Ach«1ii,attd  to  llitbyia;  ti>e 
last  was  in  celebration  of  the  birth  of  ApcBi 
and  Diana  (Artemis). 

[Olenia  Rupes  ('QXtvta  irirpa),  the  Oleniaa 
rock  mentioned  in  the  Iliad  (ii  ,  C17)  ;  acoordii^ 
to  Strabo,  the  summit  of  Mount  ScoUisioAehfr 
ia,  on  tlie  borders  of  Elis.J 

[OLBMNica,  one  of  the  chief  centurions  plac- 
ed in  command  over  the  Frisii ;  by  his  harbiioeis 
he  caused  an  insurrection  of  the  people,  from 
whose  fury  flight  alone  preserved  him,  B.C. S8.] 

OtiNCB  {'Q7.evoc  '.  'DP.fi^of).  1.  An  ancient 
town  in  ^£tolia,  near  New  Pieuron,  andattlK 
foot  of  Mount  Anqmthus,  is  mentioned  b 
Homer,  but  was  destroyed  by  the  .Etolians  al 
an  early  period.— 2.  A  town  m  Acbaia,  betiveeo 
Fatna  and  Dyme,  refused  to  join  the  Aehna 
league  on  its  restoration  in  B.C.  280.  In  the 
time  of  Strabo  the  town  was  deserted.  Tbe 
goat  Amalthaea,  which  sodded  the  ioftot  Jupi- 
ter (Zeus),  is  called  Olenia  captUa  by  the  pfwts, 
either  because  the  goat  was  supposed  to  hare 
been  born  near  the  town  of  (NenoB,  and  to  hifB 
been  subsequently  transferred  to  Crete,  or  b^ 
cause  the  nymph  Amalthea,  to  whom  tbe  gpat 
belonged,  was  a  danghler  of  Otenos. 

Oloabsys  {'OXyaaavc  :  now  A  I- Gez  Ik^h),i 
lofty.  Steep,  and  rugged  mountain  chain  of  Asia 
Minor,  eztendmg  nearly  west  and  east  tbroo^ 
the  east  of  Bithynia.  and  the  centre  of  PaphU- 
gonia  to  the  River  Halys,  nearly  parallel  to  the 
chain  of  Olympus,  of  which  it  may  ba  oomid 
ered  as  a  branch.  Numerous  teaqdn  not 
built  upon  it  by  the  Paphlagonians. 

Oliaroi  CQXiapoc,  'OA^opof :  'Qhaptof :  noV 
Aniiparas),  a  small  island  in  the  Set, 
one  of  the  Cyclades,  west  of  Paros,  originallf 
colonized  by  the  Phoenicians,  is  celebnited  in 
modem  times  for  its  Btalactite  grotto,  vbieiiii 
not  mentioned  by  ancient  writers. 

Olioyktos  ('0?./)T'proc).  a  fortress  in  the 
northeast  of  Arcadia,  on  a  moDotaiDofthenne 
name,  between  Stymphahis  and  Caphyy. 

[Olina  (now  probably  Ome),  a  small  river  in 
the  west  of  Gallia  Lngdnnensis,  between  the 
mouth  of  the  Sequana  and  the  promontory  Go* 
baenm,  flowing  through  the  temiory  oi  the  \T- 
daoaaaM.) 

OlisIpo  (now  Lisbon),  a  town  in  Lusilania, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tagus,  near  lU  mootb, 
and  a  Roman  mnnicipiam  with  tbe  soraame 
Fdieitas  Julia.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  swift 
honea.  Ita  name  is  sometimes  written  Ui.rs- 
BiFBo,  beeanBe  it  waa  aapported  bysoroe  to  have 
been  the  town  which  Ulvsses  was  said  to  have 
founded  in  Spain ;  but  the  town  to  wbicbthi* 
legend  refimvd  waa  sitaaled  in  tbe  nooBlwH 
of  Turdctania. 

OuioN  (OA/Cwf).  a  town  of  Tbessaly,  onihe 
coaal  of  Magnesia  and  on  the  P^gaacn  Gni* 
aeotioiied  hj  HOoMr. 
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OLLIUS. 

OLtit  '  (now  Oi:lia),  a  river  in  Galjia  Trans- 
padana,  Ulh  into  the  Po  southwest  of  Mantua. 

[Okuot.  T.,  the  &tlier  of  Poppm  Sabioa. 
was  put  to  death  toward  the  end  of  the  leign 
of  Tiberius  ] 

Ot«fi«  ('OXfiiai),  a  promontoiy  in  the  terri- 
torjr  of  Corinth,  which  aeparated  the  Corinthian 
and  AlcyoDian  Gulfs. 

[OtJiiDs  ('OAjueidf),  a  small  river  flowing  from 
Helicon,  which  unites  with  the  Permessus 
near  Haliartua,  and  aoon  after  falls  into  Lake 
Copals] 

Oloossow  {'O^oocauv:  'OXooeoovio^ :  now 
EUstona),  a  town  of  the  Perrhaebi  in  Thessaly, 
in  the  district  of  Hestisotis.  Homer  (//.,  it., 
739}  calls  it  •<  white,"  an  epithet  which  it  ob- 
tained, according  to  Strabo,  from  dhe  wh*teneaB 
of  its  soil. 

Olophyzos  ('OXofvfbc^  'OXotftviioc),  a  town 
of  Macedonia,  on  the  peninsula  of  .Mount  Alhos. 

rOtdscs  or  Orolis  {'O?.opoc  or  "OpoXof).  1. 
A  nog  of  Thrace,  whose  daughter,  Hegesipyla, 
was  married  to  Miltiades— 2.  Apparently  grand- 
ton  of  the  above,  and  son  of  Hegesipyla,  was 
probably  the  ofTspring  of  a  second  marriage  con- 
tracted by  her  after  the  death  of  Miltiadee.  This 
Olorus  was  the  father  of  Tuoctoiobs.] 

OtTM  or  Om  COAmu,  'OW:  *OXiniof). 
I.  (Sovr  Arapi),  a  town  of  the  Arophilochi,  in 
icaroania,  on  tbeAmbracianGul^  northwest  of 
Ami  Amphiloehkmm— tl.  A  town  of  the  Loeii 

OlOlB. 

Ot&aos  ('OA<mpof :  'OXoiptof).  1.  A  town  in 
Adiiia,  near  Pelleoe,  on  the  Sicyonian  fiootler. 

— 1  Also  Oloris  I'OXovpif),  called  Doeii/m 
(Mpm)  by  Homer,  a  town  in  Messenia,  south 
oftheRirerNeda. 

0lC:8  {'OAoi'f  :  'OAovvriOf ),  a  town  and  liarbor 
00  the  eastern  coast  of  Crete,  near  the  promon- 
tory of  Zephyrium. 

OlybrIl-8,  Amcius,  Roman  emperor  A. D.  472, 
was  raised  to  this  dignity  by  Ricimer,  who  de- 
posed Anthemios.  He  died  in  the  course  of  the 
same  year,  after  a  reign  of  three  months  and 
thirteen  days.    His  successor  was  Glycbrios. 

Olympsm  E,  and  Olympeni  or  OLYMriiHi  COXvfi- 
'f;yi,  'OXvfiTTiivol,  'OXvftmtjvol),  the  names  of  the 
distnct  about  the  Mjrataa  Oljraipaa,  and  of  its 
iobabitaota. 

Olympu  ('OAf^Tta).  the  name  of  naman  plain 

tnElis,  in  which  the  Olympic  games  were  cele- 
brated. It  was  surrounded  on  tiie  north  and 
•oftheart  by  the  mountains  Cronion  and  Olym- 
pm,  on  the  south  by  the  River  Alpheus,  and  on 
the  west  by  the  River  Cladeus.  In  this  plain 
vas  the  aacrad  grove  of  Jupiter  (Zeus),  called 
Alhs  ('AAric,  an  old  Elean  form  of  u/.ao^,  a 
groTe),  situated  at  the  angle  formed  by  the  con- 
fluence of  the  rivers  Alpheus  and  Cladeoai  and 
three  hundred  stadia  distant  from  the  town  of 
Piaa.  The  Altis  and  its  immediate  neighbor- 
hood were  adorned  with  nameroas  templet, 
statues,  and  publie  buildings,  to  which  the  gen- 
eral appellation  of  Olympia  was  given ;  but  there 
Was  no  town  of  this  name.  Toe  AJtia  waa  aor- 
roanded  by  a  wall.  It  contained  the  following 
tonples  :  1.  The  Olympeum^  or  temple  of  Jupi- 
ter (2Seas)  Olyrofrina,  whieh  waa  the  moat  ode- 
biated  of  all  the  buildings  at  Olympia,  ami  which 
eontuoed  the  master- piece  of  Greek  art,  the  co- 
ttalveofJapiter(Zeus)byPhidiaa.  The 
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stituc  was  made  of  ivory  and  gold,  and  the  god 
was  represented  as  seated  on  a  throne  of  cedar- 
wood,  adorned  with  gold,  ivory,  ebony,  and  pre- 
cious stones.  Vid.  Phidias.  2.  The  Heretum, 
or  temple  of  Hera  (Juno),  which  contained  the 
celebrated  chest  of  Cypselus,  and  was  situated 
north  of  the  Olympiiom.  8.  The  .\fetrdum,  or 
temple  of  the  Mother  of  the  pods.  Tlie  oihei 
public  buildings  in  the  Altis  most  worthy  of  no 
iice  were  the  T^aun,  or  treasuries  of  the  dif 
ferent  states  which  had  sent  dedicatory  offer- 
ings to  the  Olympian  Jupiter  (Zeus),  situated  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Cronion ;  the  ^encs,  m  atatoea 
of  Jupiter  (Zeus),  which  had  been  erected  from 
fines  imposed  upon  those  who  had  been  guilty 
of  fraud  or  other  irregularities  in  the  Olympie 
contests,  and  which  were  placed  nn  a  stone  plat- 
form near  the  Thesauri;  the  I^rutancum,  in 
whieh  the  Olympie  Tictoro  dined  alior  the  con- 
tests had  been  brought  to  a  close ;  the  Bouleu- 
terion,  in  which  all  the  regolatioos  relating  to 
the  games  were  made,  mm  whi6h  eoniaiRed  a 
statue  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  Horcius,  before  which 
the  usual  oaths  were  taken  by  the  judges  and 
the  eooibataata ;  the  PkUhprnm^  a  eireolar  bnild- 
ing  of  brick,  surmounted  with  a  dome,  which 
was  erected  by  Philip  after  the  battle  of  Chas- 
fonea,  and  wUeh  wna  aftontod  near  one  of  the 
gates  of  the  .\ltis,  close  to  the  Prytaneum  ;  the 
B^fpodMmiumf  a  sacred  ioclosure,  erected  in 
honor  of  Hippodaada ;  the  Pehmum,  a  aaered 
inclosure,  erected  in  honor  of  Peiops  The  two 
chief  buildings  oataide  the  Altis  were  the  Stadi- 
um, to  tha  eaat  of  Moont  Cronion,  in  which  the 
gymnastic  games  were  celebrated,  and  the  Hip- 
podromut,  a  little  soatheast  of  the  Stadium,  in 
which  the  chariot-raoea  took  place.  At  the 
place  which  formed  the  connection  between  the 
Stadium  and  Hippodromus,  the  Hellanodics,  oi 
judges  of  the  Olympic  games,  had  their  seats 
For  details,  vid.  Diet,  of  Aniiq.,  arts.  HiprooRo 
Mus  and  Staoiom.  The  Olympic  games  were 
celebrated  from  the  earliest  times  in  Greece, 
and  their  establishment  was  assigned  to  various 
mythical  personages.  There  was  an  interval 
of  four  years  between  each  celebration  of  the 
festival,  which  interval  wu  called  an  Olymphid; 
but  the  Olympiads  were  not  employed  as  a 
chronological  era  till  the  victory  of  Coroebus  in 
the  foot>iMt»  B.C.  776.  An  account  of  the 
Olympic  games  and  of  the  Olympiads  is  given 
in  the  Diet,  of  Antiq  ,  arts.  Olympia  and  Olym- 
pus. 

O1.YMPIAS  {'O'/.v^-rnuQ).  1.  Wife  ofPhilipH., 
king  of  Macedonia,  and  ooother  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  was  the  daughter  of  Neoptolemus  I., 
king  of  Epirus.  She  was  married  to  Philip  13  C. 
358.  The  numerous  amours  of  Philip,  and  the 
paaaionate  and  jealous  character  of  Olympiaa, 
occasioned  frequent  disputes  between  them  ; 
and  when  PhiUp  roamed  Cleopatra,  the  niece 
of  Attains  (337),  Olynpiaa  withdrew  ftom  Mace- 
donia, and  took  refuge  at  the  court  of  her  brother 
Alexander,  king  of  Epirus.  It  was  generally 
hetieved  that  ahe  lent  ber  aapport  to  the  aaaae- 
sination  of  Philip,  336  ;  hot  it  is  hardly  credible 
that  she  evinced  her  approhation  of  that  deed 
in  the  open  manner  aaaerted  by  aorae  writera. 
After  the  death  of  Philip  she  returned  to  .Ma- 
cedonia, where  she  enjoyed  great  mlluence 
tbroafh  the  aiihetion  of  Alaxaoder.  On  the 
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dMth  of  the  latter  (8S8)  8he  witbdrew  from 
Macedonia,  where  ber  enemy  Antipiter  had 

the  undisputed  control  of  affairs,  and  took  ref- 
uge in  Epiras.  Here  she  continued  to  lire,  as 
it  were,  in  exile,  until  the  death  of  Antipater 
(319)  presented  a  new  opening  to  her  ambition. 
She  gave  her  support  to  the  new  regent  Poly- 
sperchon,  in  opposition  to  Cassander,  who  had 
formed  an  alliance  with  Eurydioe  the  wife  of 
Philtp  ArrhidKUs,  the  nominal  king  of  Mace- 
donia. In  317,  Olyropias,  resolving  to  obtain 
the  supreme  power  in  Macedonia,  invaded  that 
country  along  with  Polysperchon,  defeated  Eu- 
rydice  in  battle,  and  put  both  her  and  her  hus- 
Iwnd  to  death.  OlynpiMfbllMMd  np  her  venge- 
ance by  the  execution  of  NIcanor,  the  brother 
of  Cassander,  as  well  as  of  one  hundred  of  his 
Itadmg  partisans  amaof  the  Mnedonian  no- 
bles. Cassander,  who  was  at  that  time  in  the 
Peloponnesus,  hastened  to  turn  hts  arms  against 
Macedonia.  Olympias,  on  hia  approaoh,  threw 
herself  (together  with  Roxana  and  the  young: 
Alexander)  into  Pydna,  where  she  waa  closely 
Moekadedoy  Gaasaader  throoghovl  the  winter. 
At  length,  in  the  sprinp  of  316,  she  was  com- 

KUed  to  surrender  to  Cassander,  who  caused 
r  to  be  put  to  death.  Olympias  was  not  with- 
out something  of  the  grandeur  and  loftiness  of 
spirit  which  (Ustingaiahed  her  son,  bat  her  un- 
governable passions  led  her  to  note  of  aangain- 
ary  cruelty  that  must  forever  disgrace  her  name. 
— i2.  Daughter  of  Pyrrhua  I.,  king  of  £piras» 
and  wifi»  of  her  brother  Alexander  n.  After 
Jus  death  she  assumed  the  regency  of  the  king- 
om  on  behalf  of  her  two  aona,  Pyrrhua  and 
Ptolemy;  and,  in  order  to  strengthen  herself 
against  the  ^Etolians,  gave  her  daurfhter  Phthia 
in  marriege  to  i>eiiietriiis  U.,  kw^  of  Mace- 
dooia.  when  her  sons  had  attained  to  man- 
hood, she  resigned  the  sovereignty  into  the 
hands  of  Pyrrhus,  but  he  did  not  long  retain  it ; 
fbr  both  he  and  his  brother  Ptolemy  were  soon 
rtMiiovod  by  death,  and  Olympias  was  so  deeply 
alfected  by  this  doable  loss  that  abe  soon  after 
died{>f  grief] 

OLYMPidodBcs  COllspinMiiiper).  l.  A  native 
of  Thebes  in  Egypt,  who  lived  in  the  fiRh  cen- 
tury after  Christ.  He  wrote  a  work  in  tweniy- 
Iwo  books  (entitled  'laropiKoi  Adyoi),  which  cora- 
priaed  the  history  of  the  Western  empire  under 
the  reign  of  Honorius,  from  A  D.  407  to  Octo- 
ber, A.U.  426.  Olympiodorus  took  up  the  his- 
tory from  about  the  point  at  which  Eunapiun 
had  coded.  Vid.  Eunapius.  The  original  work 
of  Olympiodnnia  is  lost,  but  an  abridgment  of  it 
has  been  preserved  by  Photius.  After  the  death 
of  Honorius,  Olympiodorus  removed  toByzan- 
thuii,  to  the  court  of  the  Emperor  Theodosius. 
Hierocles  dedicated  to  this  Olympiodorus  his 
work  on  Providence  and  Fate.  Vtd.  Hikrocles. 
Oly mpiodonis  was  a  heathen.  •  [The  fragments 
of  his  history  are  published  in  the  Byzantine 
Historians,  with  Dexippus,  (S&c.,  by  ^Iiebnhr, 
Bonn,  1M9.}— S.  A  peripatetic  philosopher,  who 
taught  at  Alexandrea,  where  Proclus  was  one 
of  his  pupils — 3.  The  last  philosopher  of  celeb- 
rity in  the  Neo>Platooio  eehooi  or  Aienndrea. 
He  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixth  century 
alter  Christ,  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Jus- 
Uaian.  His  liA  ef  Plato»  and  oonmeotMies  on 
•eveial  of  Flato'a  dialognea,  are  scitt 


[Edited  ey  Fr.  Creuzer,  Fraokfoit,  1831  -i 
4.  An  Aristotelie  phflosopher,  the  author  of  a 

commentary  on  the  McteoTolo^ka  of  .\ristoile, 
which  ia  still  extant,  lived  at  Alexandrea  io  the 
latter  half  of  the  sixth  century  after  Christ. 
Like  Simpltcius,  to  whom,  however,  he  i:*  in- 
ferior, he  endeavors  to  reconcde  Plato  and  Ar- 
istotle. 

[Olympiodorus  {'OXvfinoSopoc).  1.  An  Athe- 
nian general,  commanded  a  body  of  three  hund- 
red picked  men  at  the  battle  of  Plataeae.  who 
were  engaged  in  a  service  from  which  all  the 
other  Greeks  shrank. — 2.  An  .\thenian  general, 
who,  when  Athens  was  attacked  by  Cassander, 
compelled  the  latter  to  withdraw  his  forces. 
He  also  subsequently  rid  the  city  of  the  Mace- 
donian garrison  which  Demetrius  had  stationed 
there,  and  successfully  defended  Athena  agaiaat 
Demetrius  himself] 

Olympics  ('OAt/zn-iof),  the  Olympian,  occurs 
as  a  surname  of  Jupiter  (Zeus),  Hercules,  the 
Musrs  (Ohjmpiades),  and,  in  general,  of  all  the 
gods  who  were  believed  to  live  in  Qlyiupus,  in 
oontradistinetion  ftom  the  gods  of  tbe  lower 
world. 

OlympTds  NemssiIkos.    Vid.  Nbkbsiakcs. 
Glymfcs  COXvftxOf),  the  name  of  two  Greek 

musicians,  of  whom  one  is  mythical  and  the 
other  historical.  1.  The  elder  Olympus  belooga 
to  the  nythien]  genealogy  of  Mysian  and  Plnyg' 
ian  flute-players— Ilyagnis,  Marsyas,  Olympos 
— to  each  of  whom  the  invention  of  the  flate 
tras  aseribed,  under  whose  nanee  we  have  the 
mythical  representation  of  the  contest  between 
the  Phrygian  auletic  and  the  Greek  citharoedic 
mneie.  Olympos  was  said  to  have  been  a  na- 
tive of  Mysia,  and  to  have  lived  before  the  Tro- 
jan war.  Olympus  not  nnfre^uently  appears 
on  works  of  art  as  a  lioy,  sometimes  Instructed 
by  Marsyas,  and  sometimes  as  witncs.-iris;  and 
lamenting  his  fate  — 2.  The  true  Olympus  was 
a  Phrygian,  and  perhaps  belonged  to  a  ftmily 
of  native  musicians,  since  he  was  said  to  be  de- 
scended from  the  first  Olympus.  He  flourished 
about  B.C.  660-630.  Though  a  Phrygian  by 
origin,  Olympus  must  be  reckoned  among  the 
Greek  musicians,  for  all  the  accounts  make 
Greece  the  scene  of  his  artistic  activity  ;  and 
he  may  be  considered  as  having  naturalized  in 
Greece  the  music  of  the  flute,  which  had  previ* 
ously  been  almost  peculiar  tu  Phrygia. 

[Olympus  ('OXsyiirsf),  the  physician  in  ordi- 
nary to  Cleopatra,  queen  of  Eg)'pt,  aided  hor  in 
committing  suicide,  B.C.  30.  and  afterward  pul>- 
liabsd  an  account  of  her  death  ] 

Olympos  (•0?.v/zfrof)     I.  In  Europe     I.  (Grk- 
Elymbo,  Turk.  Sematat  Evi^  i.  e.,  Abode  of  tk* 
Celestials).  The  easlem  psri  of  the  great  chain 
of  mountains  which  extends  west  and  cast  from 
tbe  Acroceraunian  promontory  on  the  Adriatic 
to  the  Thermaic  Gulf,  and  which  Ibmed 
northern  boundary  of  ancient  Greece  proper. 
In  a  wide  sense,  the  name  is  sometimes  applied 
to  all  that  part  of  this  freat  chain  which  Ues 
east  of  the  central  range  of  Pindus.  and  which 
,  is  usually  called  the  Cambunian  Mountains ; 
I  but  the  nore  speoMc  and  oiHinary  nee  of  Ae 
name  Olympus  is  to  dcnftte  the  extreme  eastern 
I  part  of  the  chain,  which,  striking  oflT  from  the 
Cambnnian  Metmttittsto  the  sonfhnat,  dcirts 
I  tlM  aonihen  end  of  the  alip  of  oonat  caBed 
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Pieiia.  and  fonns  at  its  termination  the  north-  ] 
era  wall  of  tbe  Yale  of  TuiFa.  Ita  ahape  is 
that  of  a  blunt  oone,  with  its  outline  pictur- 
esquely broken  by  minor  summits ;  its  height 
it  about  oine  tbouaaod  seveo  hundred  feet,  and 
its  chief  summit  is  eorered  with  perpetual  snow. 
From  its  position  as  the  boundary  between 
Thessaly  aiiui  Macedonia,  it  is  sometimes  reck- 
oned to  the  former,  sometimes  to  the  latter. 
In  the  Greek  mythology,  Olympus  was  the  cliief 
seat  of  the  third  dynasty  of  gods,  of  which 
Zeus  (Jupiter)  was  the  head.  It  was  a  really 
local  conception  with  the  early  poets,  to  be  un- 
derstood UteraUy,  and  not  metaphorically»  that 
these  gods 

**Oalb»iBcnry  top 
OfcoldOljiBpasnbdfAtMUJ^air, 

Indeed*  if  Homer  oaes  either  of  the  terms 

'O/.'  urof  and  ovpavoc  mplapliorically,  it  is  the 
latter  that  is  a  metaphor  fur  the  former.  Even 
the  fiAie  of  the  giante  eealinff  heaven  moat  be 
vademood  in  this  sense ;  not  that  they  placed 
Bsyon  and  Oaaa  upon  ikc  top  of  Olympus  to 
naeb  the  still  higher  ktauen,  hot  that  they  piled 
Felion  on  the  top  of  Ossn,  and  both  on  the  low- 
cr  slopes  of  Olympus,  to  scale  the  summit  of 
Olympus  itself,  the  abode  of  the  gods.  Homer 
describes  the  jroils  ns  havinnf  their  several  pal- 
aces on  the  summit  of  Ohrmpus ;  as  spending 
the  day  in  the  palace  of  Zeus  (Jupiter),  round 
whom  they  sit  in  solemn  conclave,  while  the 
joooj^r  gods  dance  before  them,  and  the  Muses 
•otertaia  them  widi  the  lyre  and  song.  They 
are  shut  in  from  the  view  of  men  upon  the  earth 
by  a  wall  of  clouds,  the  gates  of  which  are  kept 
Igr  the  Hoars.   The  same  conceptions  are  found 
in  HesKMl,  and  to  a  great  extent  in  the  later 
poets :  with  whom,  however,  even  as  early  as 
the  lyric  poets  and  the  tragedians,  the  idea  be- 
eooes  less  material,  and  the  real  abode  of  the 
gods  is  gradually  transferred  from  the  summit 
of  Olympus  to  the  vault  of  heaven      <  i  the 
sky)  itself.  This  hitter  is  also  the  oonoeption 
of  the  Roman  poets,  so  far,  at  least,  as  any  defi- 
nite idea  can  be  framed  out  of  their  compound 
of  Homer's  language  with  later  notions. — 2.  A 
hilJ  in  Laconia,  near  Sellasia,  overhanging  the 
River  (Enus. — 3.  Another  name  for  Mount  Ly- 
ecus  is  Arcadia. — fl.  In  Atim.   1.  The  Mvsi an 
Oltmpos  (•0?.i7iT0f  0  Mi'fjtof :  now  f  mAwA 
Dtgk,  AU  Dagk,  Uhxk  Dugh,  and  Kusk-Dagh), 
a  OMin  of  lofty  iBoantains  in  the  nMtbwest  iMT 
Asia  Minor,  forming,  with  Ida,  the  western  part 
of  the  northernmost  line  of  the  roountatn  sys- 
msTthatpeninevla.  IteoEtendsftomjMotto 
SHt  through  the  northeast  of  Mysia  and  the 
SQOthwest  of  BithyniSf  and  tbenoe,  inclining  a 
little  aerthward,  it  first  passes  through  the  oen- 
tre  of  Bithynia,  then  forms  the  boundary  be-  , 
tween  Bithynia  and  Galatia,  and  then  extends 
through  the  south  of  Paphlagonia  to  the  River 
HaJys.    Beyond  the  Halys,  the  mountains  in 
the  north  of  Pontus  form  a  continuation  of  the 
ebsin.— 2.  (Now  Yanar  Do^A),  a  volcano  on  the 
saslero  coast  of  Lycia,  above  the  city  of  Pbo:- 
nica^  (now  Yanar)    The  names  of  the  mount- 
am  and  of  the  city  are  often  interchanged.  Vid. 
Ahmicos. 

OLnrnWS  ('OXwBo^  :  '0?.vv6iiy^ -.  now  Aio 
tUm$»\  ft  town  of  Macedonia  in  Ghalcidioe,  at 


the  head  of  the  Toronaic  Gulf,  aod.at  a  lltttt 

distance  from  the  coast,  between  the  peninsulas 
of  Pallene  and  Sithonia.   It  was  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  Greek  cities  on  the  coast  of  Mao* 
edonia,  though  wo  have  no  record  of  its  foun 
dation.   It  afterward  fell  into  the  hands  of  thf 
Thraciaa  Bottiasi,  v'hen  they  were  expelled  fron 
their  own  country  by  the  Macedonians.  Via 
BoTTi^i.    It  was  taken  by  Ariabazus,  one  oi 
the  generals  of  Xerxes,  who  peopled  it  will 
Chalcidians  from  Torone ;  but  it  owed  its  fjroai 
ness  to  Perdiccas,  who  persuaded  the  inhabit 
ants  of  many  of  the  smaller  towns  in  Chalci 
dice  to  abandon  their  own  abodes  and  setth 
in  Olynthus.    This  happened  about  the  con* 
mencement  of  the  PelopoBaeiiaawar;  and  (Iron 
this  time  Olynthus  appears  as  a  prosperous  and 
flourishinfi  town,  witli  a  populatiun  of  five  thou 
sand  inhabitants  capable  of  bearing  arms.  It 
became  the  head  of  a  confederacy  of  all  the 
Greek  towns  in  this  part  of  Macedonia,  and  it 
long  maintained  its  independence  against  the 
attacks  of  the  Athenians.  Spartans,  and  Mace- 
donians :  but  in  B.G.  379  it  was  compelled  to 
sabmit  to  Sparta,  after  earrying  on  war  with 
this  state  for  four  years.    When  the  supremacy 
of  Sparta  was  destroyed  by  the  Thebans,  Olyn- 
thus  reeovered  its  iodepenVenee,  and  even  re 
'  ceived  an  accession  of  power  from  Philip,  who 
was  anxious  to  make  Olynthus  a  counterpoise 
to  the  iallnenoe  of  Athens  in  the  north  of  the 
JEgean.    Willi  this  view  Philip  gave  Olynthus 
the  territory  of  Potid«a,  after  he  bad  wrested 
this  town  ftom  the  Athenians  in  356.  B^it 
when  he  had  sufficiently  consolulated  his  powoi 
to  be  able  to  set  at  defiance  both  Olynthus  and 
Athens,  he  threw  off  the  mask,  and  laid  siege 
to  the  former  city.    The  Olynthians  earnestly 
besought  Athens  for  assistance,  and  were  warm- 
ly supported  by  Demosthenes  in  his  Olynthiao 
orations;  but  as  the  Athenians  did  not  rendet 
the  city  any  effectual  assistance,  it  was  taken 
and  destroyed  by  Philip,  and  all  its  inhabitant^ 
sold  as  slaves  (347).    Olynthus  was  never  re 
'  stored,  and  the  remnants  of  its  inliabitants 
were  at  a  later  time  transferred  by  Cassander 
to  Gassandrea.   At  the  time  of  its  prosperi^ 
Olynthus  used  the  neighboring  town  of  Macr* 
BERN.!  as  its  sea-port.  * 

[OLYifTHcs  ('Olvvdoc)f  a  sen  of  Herculeaand 
Bolbe,  from  whom  the  town  of  Olynthna  WIS 
believed  to  have  received  its  name.] 

OkX«a  ot^OhIhom  {'Oftwot  'Qjsesev).  1.  A 
celebrated  port  on  the  northeastern  coast  of 
Arabia  Felix,  a  little  above  the  easternmost 
point  of  the  peninenfci,  Piomontorium  Syagtoo 
(now  Basel  Had),  on  a  large  pulf  of  the  same 
name.  The  people  of  tlus  part  of  Arabia  were 
ealled  OhawItvb  {'Ofuurlrai)  or  Ohani,  and  the 
I  name  is  still  prcsrrvrd  in  that  of  the  district, 
Oman. — 8.  (Now  probably  Schatna),  a  sea-port 
town  in  the  east  of  Carmaniai  the  chief  em- 
porium on  that  coast  for  the  trade  betWMll  lo 
dia,  Persia,  and  Arabia. 
OMANiTiB  and  OitSNnic.  Vii.  Ohawa. 
Ombi  {'Ou6ni :  'OfiCiTai :  ruins  at  Koum  Om- 
beu,  i.  e.,  litU  of  Ombou),  the  last  grest  city  of 
Upper  Egypt,  except  Syene,  from  whidi  it  was 
distant  about  thirty  miles,  stood  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Nile,  in  the  Oinbites  Nomos,  and 
was  celebrated  as  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the 
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worship  of  the  crocodile.  Juvenal's  fifteenth 
Mtire  IB  founded  on  a  religious  war  between 
the  people  of  Ombi  and  tboee  of  Tton^n,  who 
hated  the  crocodile  ;  but  as  Tcntym  lias  so 
much  further  down  the  Nile,  with  eevenl  in- 
tervening cities  celebrated,  aa  well  as  Ombi,  for 
crocodilf  worsliip,  critics  have  suspected  an 
error  in  the  names,  and  some  have  proposed  to 
read  Coptos  or  Copton  far  Ombo$  in  85.  It 
seems,  however,  better  to  suppose  that  Jii\  t  nal 
used  the  name  without  reference  to  topograph- 
ical precision.  Opposite  to  Ombi,  on  the  left 
twnk,-waa  the  town  of  Contra-Ombos. 

Omphale  {'Ofi(f>uXii),  daughter  of  the  Lydian 
king  lardanus,  and  wife  ofTmolus,  after  whose 
death  she  undertook  the  goTernment  herself 
When  Hercules,  in  consequence  of  the  murder 
of  Iphitus,  was  afflicted  with  a  serious  disease, 
and  was  informed  by  the  wide  that  be  oonld 
only  be  cured  by  serving  some  one  for  wages 
for  the  space  of  three  years,  Mercury  (Hermes) 
sold  Hercules  to  Omphale.  The  hero  became 
enamored  of  his  mistress,  and,  to  please  her, 
he  is  said  to  have  spun  wool  and  put  on  the 
garments  of  a  woman,  while  Omphueworo  his 
lion's  skin.  She  bore  Heraolee  aetenl  chil> 
dren. 

[OimtAtieir  CO/ifaXlu»y,  a  painter,  was  orig- 
inally the  slave,  and  afterward  the  disciple  of 
Nicias,  the  son  of  Nioomedea.  He  painted  the 
walls  of  the  temple  ofMeeseae  with  figaies  of 

person  a  trcs  celebrated  in  the  nythologieal  lo* 
gends  of  Messenia.] 

OimiALfoii  COft^ahw:  'QbfaAlrw),  •  town 
in  Crete,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cnosos. 

Ok.    Vid.  Helicpolis. 

[OwXtos  ('Ovapof),  a  priest  of  Baoehns  (Dio- 
nysus) in  Naxos,  whom,  according  to  one  ac- 
count, Ariadne  married  after  she  had  been 
abendoned  by  Theseus.} 

OnaTas  ("Oiaraf)  1.  Of  JEgtM,  the  son  of 
Micon,  was  a  distinguished  statuary  and  painter, 
contemporary  with  Polygnotus,  Ageladas,  and 
Hegias.  He  flourished  down  to  about  B.C.  460, 
that  ia,  in  the  age  immediately  preceding  that 
of  Phidias. — [2.  A  Pythagorean  philosopher  of 
Croton,  who  wrote  a  work,  Ilrp^  ^eoO  xai  -detov, 
some  extracts  ftom  which  are  preeenred  by 
Stobsus.]  * 

OttcJK  {'OyKai),  a  village  in  Boeotia,  near 
Thebes,  from  which  one  of  the  gates  of  Thebes 
derived  its  name  ('OvKaiai),  and  which  contain- 
ed a  sanctuary  of  Minerva  (Athena),  who  was 
henee  called  Nfinerva  (Athena)  Onca. 

[Omcbum  {'OyKeiov),  a  place  in  Arcadia,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ladon,  with  a  temple  of  Ceres 
(Demeter)  Erinnys,  said  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  Oncus,  son  of  Apollo,  its  founder  ] 

Oncnsaos  or  Owohismos  ("Oy^rife^or,  'O^- 
yiMKSf :  now  Orchido),  a  sea-port  town  of  Epirus 
HI  Ulwonia,  opposite  the  western  extremity  of 
Coreyra.  The  aneiente  derived  ito  name  fhnn 
Anchises,  whence  it  is  named  by  Dionysius  the 

Harbor  of  Anchises"  (JAyx^^  >^*')-  From 
this  plaee  Gieero  calls  the  wind  UovHng  firom 
Epirus  toward  Italy  OneAefSutts. 

Onchbstcs  COyxn^^  '•  *Oxiitfr<sr)*  An 
nneient  town  of  Boratla,  said  to  nave  been  (bond- 
ed by  Onchestus,  son  of  Neptune  (Poseidon), 
was  aituated  a  little  aouth  of  the  Lake  Copais, 
■oarHaHartne.  Iteoniainedaealabrated 
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pie  and  grove  of  Neptune  (Poseidon),  ird  tji 
the  place  of  meeting  of  the  BoeotiaD  AmpliK- 
tyony.  The  mine  of  this  town  sre  itai  to  be 

seen  on  the  southwestern  slope  of  the  mooit. 
ain  Faga. — 2.  A  river  in  Tbesaaly,  wbichhiei 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Eretria,  and  flowi  by 

Cynoscephalffi,  and  falls  into  tlip  Lak-^  Bohik 
It  is,  perhaps,  the  same  as  theKiverOiMbUnt 
('Ovoxuvof)  mentioned  by  Herodetm. 

ONK«iicRiTr.'»('Oi'>;(T/«ptroc).  aCin ck  historiol 
writer,  who  accompanied  Alexander  on  his  cam- 
paigns in  Asia,  and  wrote  a  history  of  tltfin, 
which  is  frequently  cited  by  later  authors  He 
is  called  by  some  authorities  a  native  of  Astj. 
palea,  and  by  others  of  yEgina.  When  Alex&a. 
der  constructed  his  fleet  on  the  Hyilaspes,  be 
appointed  Onesicritus  chief  pilot  of  the  fle«?t, 
a  post  which  he  held  not  only  during  the  d«. 
aeent  of  the  Indus,  but  throughout  the  roja|e 
from  the  mouth  of  that  river  to  the  Penun 
Gulf,  which  was  conducted  under  the  connnasd 
of  Nearchus.  Though  m  eye-witness  of  oocb 
that  he  described,  it  appears  that  he  intcrmuH 
many  fables  and  falsehoods  with  his  lurraiive, 
so  that  he  earty  fell  into  discredit  as  u  ai. 
thority. 

[Onetor  COvTjTup).  1.  Priest  of  the  Ideal 
Jove  in  Troy  .—3.  Ftther  of  Phrontii,  the  hefem 
man  of  Menelaus.] 

OmKois  or  OBiifois.    Vid.  Osixoit. 

Ortaos  fOmpor)^  the  Dream-God,  «si  a  pa> 
aonification  of  dreams.  According  to  Homer, 
Dreams  dwell  on  the  dark  shores  of  the  west- 
em  Ooeanns,  and  the  deeoHAil  diesns  ense 
through  an  ivory  gate,  while  the  true  ones  issne 
from  a  gate  made  of  horn.  Hesiod  calls  dreams 
the  ehildren  of  night ;  and  Grid,  wlioei]litlMB 
children  of  Sleep,  mentions  three  of  them  by 
name,  viz.*  Morpheus,  Icelus  or  Fbobetor,  tad 
Phantaaoa.  Euripidea  called  iheaisoaisrQni 
(Terra),  and  conceived  them  as  genii  with blMk 
wings. 

O^dBA,  sumaroed  ^btvMx  (now  JMbt). 
1.  A  sea-port  town  of  the  Turdetani  in  Hispa- 
nia  Baetica,  between  the  mouths  of  the  BaKit 
and  Anas,  on  an  lestuary  formed  bytbeRivw 
Luxia.  There  arc  remains  of  a  Roman  aque- 
duct at  Huelta  —[2.  AnothercityofBntiea.il 
the  interior,  near  Corduba.] 

[OifocHdnos  (*0»dx«*Mr).  VH  Oscasnos, 
No.  2  ] 

[Onomaclks  (JOvofiaKX^i)>  ^"  .\thenwunSB* 
eral,  sent  with  Phrynichus  and  Scironides,  B.C. 
412,  to  besiege  Miletus,  but  was  driven  off  by 
the  arrival  of  a  Peloponnesian  fleet:  he  was 
afterward  sent  to  net  against  Chios.  It  was 
probably  this  same  Onomacles  who  SPSS  sss  sf 
the  thirty  tyrants,  B.C.  404.] 

OwohacsTtos  (*0Mi^«piT8r).  an  Atfaeniaa, 
who  occupies  an  intercstine  position  in  the  ht«- 
tory  of  the  early  Greek  religious  poetry.  He 
Hved  about  D.C.a«MM.  He  enjoyed  ihe  mip 
ronage  of  Hipparchus  until  he  was  detedsdlf 
Lasus  of  Hermione  (the  dithyrarobic  poet)  ii 
making  an  interpolation  hi  aa  oradeef  Maiaai. 
for  which  Hipparctius  banished  him.  He  seem* 
to  have  gone  into  Persis,  where  the  Pisistrauds. 
after  their  expnWon  Aeoi  Athens,  took  liia 
again  into  favor,  and  employed  him  Id  pcrsnsdf 
Xerxes  to  engage  in  his  expediiwo  agaias* 
Gicece,  by  reoiiing  to  hiai  all  the  aaeial 
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leles  which  seemed  to  favor  \hr  attempt.  It 
«(»pear8  that  Onomacritus  had  made  a  collection 
tod  arrangement  of  the  oracles  aaerttied  to  Ma- 
sKus.  It  is  further  stated  that  he  made  inter- 
polationa  in  Homer  as  well  as  in  Musoeus,  and 
that  he  was  the  real  author  of  some  of  the 
poems  which  went  under  the  name  of  Orpheus. 

Onomabciius  ('OvS^apxoc),  pcneml  of  the 
Pbocians  in  the  Sacred  war,  succeeded  his 
brother  Philomdiis  in  this  command,  B  C.  353. 
Iq  the  following  year  he  was  defeated  in  Thes- 
laly  by  Philip,  and  perished  in  attempting  to 
reaich  by  swimming  the  Athenian  ships,  which 
were  lying  off  the  shore.  His  body  full  into  the 
Iiandb  oi  i'bilip,  who  caused  it  to  be  crucified 
as  a  punialiinent  for  his  sacrilege. 

[O.voMAtTos  {'Oi-nuaaro<:),  a  confidential  ofli- 
oer  of  i'hilip  V.  of  Macedon,  for  whom  he  held 
Ike  goTernment  of  the  aea-^Mmal  of  Thrace,  and 
whose  instrument  he  \va8  io  muoj  Mts  of  Op- 
pression and  cruelty.] 

Obosawdbk  i'Opdoavdpof),  the  aothorof  aeel- 
ebrtted  work  oo  military  tactics  (entitled  Irpa- 
ffXutdf  XA/o(),  which  is  still  extant.  Ah  sub- 
Mqoent  Greek  and  Roman  wrHeia  on  the  aame 
subject  made  this  work  their  text-book,  and  it 
ii  still  held  in  considerable  estimatioo.  He 
■ppeara  to  have  lived  about  A.D.  60.  In  bis 
Hjle  he  imitated  Xenophdn  with  some  success. 
Edited  by  Schwebel,  Niiroberg,  1761 ;  and  by 
Coiae.  Paris,  ISSt. 

Okc-omathob  {'Ovqv  yvudoc :  now  Elaphoniti), 
aa  island  and  a  promontory  on  the  southern 
eoMt  of  Laeonia,  weat  of  Cape  Malea. 

OadPBis  ('Oi  01  <>((•),  the  capital  of  the  Nomos 
Oaqriiites  io  the  Delta  of  Egypt.  It  site  is  un- 
emtaio,  but  it  was  probably  near  the  middie  of 
the  Delta. 

£0«yTKfl.  a  compaoion  of  JEneas,  slain  by 
TwBOs  in  luly.] 

[Ophklkstbs  {'O^eXianig).  1.  A  Trojan  war- 
rior, slain  by  Teucer. — 2.  A  Paonian  warrior 
in  the  Trojan  ranks,  slain  by  Achillea.] 

OfHELioN  ('C0f?./uv).  an  Athenian  comic  poet, 
proiMbly  of  the  Middle  Comedy,  B  .C.  380.  [The 
few  fragments  of  hia  plays  remamiiur  are  col- 
lected Meineke,  F^agm.  Cmk,  Ormc.,  Tol. 
il.  p.  6!j7-8  edit,  minor] 

Opueulas  i\)ipcXXa(),  of  PcUa  in  Macedonia, 
was  one  of  the  generals  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
after  whose  death  he  followed  the  fortunes  of 
Plolfcmy.  In  B.C.  322  he  conquered  Cyrene 
fevPtoiiemy,  of  which  city  he  held  the  govern- 
ment on  behalf  of  the  Egyptian  king  for  some 
jears.  Bui  soon  after  313  he  threw  off  his  al- 
kgiaoee  to  Ptolemy,  and  eovtlnued  to  govern 
Cyrene  as  an  independent  state  for  nearly  five 
jears.  In  a08  be  formed  an  alliance  with  .\gath- 
•dea,  and  mtitdied  afainat  Carthase  ;  but  he 
was  treacherously  attacked  by  Agathoclea  near 
tbis  city,  aod  was  alaio. 

OrasLTas  CO^THf),  1 .  Alao  oalled  Aacmi- 
■OKDs.  Vid.  AtcHEMOBcs  — 2.  OneoftheTyr- 
iheoian  pirates,  who  attempted  to  carry  off 
Baeeboa  (Dionysua),  and  were  therefinre  net> 
aBOrphosed  into  dolphins. 

[OruKLTios  (JOfikTutf).  \.  A  Trojan  warri- 
or, alain  by  E^ry^Maa.— 9.  A  Grecian  warrior 
before  Troy,  alain  by  Hector.] 

LOraiotiEs  (  O^tudiK),  an  island  of  the  Arab- 
bt»  Sinus,  lying  nff  Berenice,  on  the  eoaatof 


Egypt,  very  rich  in  topaz,  and  therefore  called 
by  Pliny  Topazot ;  now  Zamargat  1] 

OpHioN  ('O^crv).  1.  One  ofthe  oldest  of  the 
Titans,  was  married  to  Eurynomc,  with  whom 
he  ruled  over  Olympus,  but,  being  conquered  by 
Saturn  (Cronos)  and  Rhea,  he  and  Eurynouie 
were  thrown  into  Oceanus  or  Tartarus — 2.  A 
giant,  who  perished  in  the  battle  with  Jupiior 
(Zeus). — 3.  Father  of  the  centaur  Amycus,  who 
is  hence  called  G^^MAiMw. 

OrHioxENsci  or  Ofriknses  ('O^iovfjf.  'O^i- 
et^),  a  people  in  the  northeast  of  .^tolia. 

Ophir  (in  the  Old  Testament,  LXX.,  £ui 
lu^ip,  Zu^po),  a  place  frequently  referred  to 
in  the  Old  Testament  as  provcrbiid  for  its  gold, 
and  to  which  Solomon,  in  conjunction  with 
Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  sent  a  fleet,  which  hrnught 
back  gold,  and  sandal- wood,  and  precious  siuiics. 
These  ships  were  sent  from  Ezion-^ber,  at  the 
head  of  the  Red  Sea,  whence  also  King  Jehosh- 
aphat  built  ships  to  go  to  Ophir  for  gold ;  but 
this  voyage  was  stopped  by  a  shipwreck.  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  that  Ophir  was  on  tlic  shores 
of  the  £rytbraeum  Mare  of  the  ancients,  or  our 
Indian  Ooean.  Among  the  most  plausible  con- 
jectures as  to  its  site  arc,  (1.)  That  it  was  on 
the  coast  of  India,  or  a  name  for  India  itself. 
(2. )  That  it  was  on  the  coast  of  Arabia,  in  which 
case  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  Arahin 
furnished  all  the  articles  of  commerce  which 
were  brooght  from  Ophir,  for  Ophir  may  have 
been  a  great  emporium  ofthe  Indian  and  .\ra- 
bian  trade.  (3.)  That  it  is  not  the  name  of  any 
specific  place,  but  a  general  designation  ibr  the 
countries  (or  any  of  them)  on  the  shores  of  the 
Indian  Ocean,  which  supplied  the  chief  articles 
of  Indian  and  Arabian  commerce. 

Qpiiis  CO^ic)-  1*A  river  in  Arcadia,  which 
flowed  by  Mantinia.— [2.  (Now  Of?),  a  river  of 
Ponttts,  which  formed  the  boundary  between 
the  territory  of  the  Tzani  and  Colchis  ] 

OpniusA  or  Ophiobra  CO^idtvaa,  'Ofioiamtt 
'O^tovaa,  i.  e.,  abounding  in  snakes).  1.  Vid 
PiryuBiB. — 2.  Or  Ophidssa  (now  perhaps  Pala 
nea),  a  town  of  European  Scythia,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tyras  (now  Dniester). — 3.  A  little 
isUind  near  Crete. — 4.  (Now  Afsia  or  Rabbi),  a 
small  island  in  the  Propontis  (now  Sea  of  Mar- 
mora),  off  the  coast  of  Mysia,  northwest  of  Cyz- 
icus,  and  southwest  of  Prooonneana.— 6.  Vid. 
Rhoous. — 6.  Vui.  Tenos. 

[Opulimus  (*O^A</iOf :  now  Kemer  Dagh  or 
Oktar  Dagh,)  a  branch  of  Mount  Paryadres,  in 
Pontus  Proper,  which,  in  connection  with  Lith- 
rus,  northwest  of  Amasea,  bounds  the  large  and 
fertile  district  of  Phananea.) 

OpHRYNit'M  {'Oonvfrinv  :  now  probably  Frm- 
Kevt),  a  small  town  of  iheTruad,  near  the  Lake 
of  Pieleoe,  between  Dardanos  aod  Rhoeteam, 
with  a  grove  consecrated  to  Hector. 
Opici.    Vtd.  0»ci. 
Ortblos  MAcalMos.    Fid.  Macbiitos. 
Opit.trs,  AtiRKi.Tus,  the  freedman  of  an  Epi- 
curean, taught  at  Rome,  first  philosophy,  then 
rhetoric,  and  Anally  gramnrar.   He  gave  up  his 
school  upon  the  condcmnati«)n  of  Rutilius  Rufiis 
(B.C.  92).  whom  he  accompanied  to  Smyrna, 
and  there  the  two  frienda  grew  old  together  in 
the  enjoyment  of  each  other's  society  He 
composed  several  learned  works,  one  of  which, 
Mined  JfMM,  la  ralbrred  to  by  A.  OeUius. 
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OnitfO».  1.  Q.,  consul  B.C.  164|  when  he 
■abdued  some  of  the  Ligurian  tribes  north  of 

the  Alps,  who  had  attacked  Massilia.  He  was 
notorious  in  his  youth  for  his  riotous  living. — 
2.  L.,  son  of  the  procedin?,  was  praetor  125,  in 
\\  li  !  h  year  he  look  FregeUs,  which  had  revolt- 
ed against  the  Romans.  He  belonged  to  the 
high  aristocrat ical  party,  and  was  a  violent  op- 
ponent of  C.  Gracchus.  He  was  OMml in  ISU 
and  took  the  leading  part  in  the  proceedings 
which  ended  in  the  murder  of  Gracchus.  Opim- 
ias  and  his  paity  abused  their  victory  most 
savagely,  and  arc  said  to  have  killed  more  than 
three  hundred  persons.  For  details,  vtd.  p.  334, 
a.  In  the  following  year  (190)  he  was  accused 
of  having  put  Roman  citizens  to  death  without 
trial ;  but  he  was  defended  by  the  consul  C. 
Fapirios  Carbo.  and  was  acqnitted.  lo  119  ba 
was  at  the  head  of  the  commission  which  was 
sent  into  Africa  in  order  to  divide  the  domin* 
ions  of  Micipaa  between  Jngurtlia  and  Adhef- 
oal,  and  was  bribed  by  Jugurtba  to  assign  to 
him  the  better  part  of  the  couatiy.  Three  years 
after  be  waa  condemned  mider  the  law  of  the 
tribune  C.  Mamilius  Limetanus,  bj  which  an 
inquiry  was  made  into  the  conduct  of  all  those 
who  had  leoetTcd  bribes  fhmi  Jagortha.  Opirn* 
ius  went  into  exile  to  Dyrrhachium  in  Epims, 
where  he  lived  for  some  years,  hated  and  in- 
enlted  by  the  people,  and  wbero  he  eventnally 
di(  (!  in  great  poverty.  He  richly  deserved  his 
punishmentt  and  met  with  a  due  recompense 
fbr  bis  cruel  and  ferocious  conduct  toward  C. 
Gracchus  and  his  party.  Cicero,  on  the  con- 
trary, who,  ailer  his  consulship,  had  identified 
himself  with  the  aristocratical  party,  frequently 
laments  the  fate  of  Opimius.  The  year  in  which 
Opimius  was  consul  (Ul^was  remarkable  for 
the  extraordinary  beat  of  the  autumn,  and  thus 
the  vintage  of  this  year  was  of  an  unprecedent- 
ed quality.  This  wine  long  remained  celebrated 
IS  the  Vinum  Opimianum,  and  was  preserved  fur 
an  almost  incredible  space  of  timai 

Oris  {'Hrrtr),  an  important  commercial  city  of 
Assyria,  in  Uic  district  of  ApoUoniatis,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Physcoa  (now  Odomeh)  with 
he  Tigris ;  not  mentioned  huer  than  the  Obiis- 
tian  era. 

OmaaelcH  (Opiterglnus :  now  Oderzo),  a  Ro- 
man colony  in  Venetia,  in  the  north  of  Italy,  on 
the  River  Liqucniia,  near  its  source,  and  on 
the  high  road  from  Aquileia  to  Verona.  In  the 
Marcomannic  war  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Qua- 
di,  but  it  was  rebuilt,  and  aAerward  belonged  to 
the  Exarchate.  From  it  the  neighboring  mount- 
ains were  called  Monies  Opitergini. 

[OriTSs  ('Oir/r9(.)  a  Greek  warrior,  slain  by 
HoBtor  in  the  Trojan  war.] 

[Omimcos,  name  of  three  persons,  two  of 
whom  |rfay  a  prominent  part  in  tbo  oration  of 
CioeTO  for  Cloentios.  1.  Statios  Aisnrs  Orr., 
accused  by  bis  step-son,  A.  Cluentius,  of  having 
attempted  to  procure  his  death  by  poisoning,  fi. 
G.  74 ;  was  condemned.— S.  Ben  «f  the  preecd« 
ing,  accused  Cluentius  in  B.C.  66  of  three  dis- 
tinct acts  of  poisoning. — 3.  C  Oppianicds,  broth- 
er of  No.  1,  said  to  have  been  poisoned  by  him.] 

OpriAN'.s  COirntavof),  the  author  of  two 
Greek  hexameter  poems  still  extant,  one  on 
fishing,  entitled  HdUutka  ('AAtevruca),  and  the 
other  on  hunting,  eotilled  Oyaiysfiai  (Ktw^ys- 
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TUC&).  Modem  critics,  however,  have  shtma 
that  these  two  poems  were  written  by  two  id 
ferent  persons  of  this  name.  1.  TheaMlmsf 
the  Halteutica^  was  born  either  at  Coryrvs  or  at 
Anazarba,  in  Cilicia,  and  flourished  abuui  \.D. 
180.  The  poem  consists  of  about  three  tb«i> 
sand  five  hundred  hexameter  lines,  divided  into 
five  books,  of  which  the  first  two  treat  of  tbe 
natural  history  of  fishes,  and  the  other  three  tl 
the  art  of  fishing — 2  The  author  of  the  Cyw- 
getica,  was  a  native  of  Apamea  or  Pella,  ui  Syr- 
ia, and  flourished  a  little  later  than  Ihe  ofter 
Oppianus,  about  A. D.  206.  His  popm,  which  ii 
addressed  to  the  Emperor  Oaracalla,  couisti 
of  about  two  thousand  one  hundred  benoMlw 
lines,  divided  into  four  books.  The  best editioa 
of  the  two  poems  is  by  Schneider,  Argent,  177S^ 
aiidaeeottaedjtiaa,Iipe^,181S.  There  isalsoa 
prose  paraphrase  of  a  poem  on  hawking  ('Iff*, 
rued)  atthlMited  to  Oppianus,  bat  it  is  doabtAl 
to  which  of  the  two  anthora  of  tUa  nanw  it  Is- 
lonj^s  Some  critics  think  that  the  WBffc  VM 
probably  written  by  Dionysius. 

Oprlos.  I.e.,  tribase  of  the  pleks  B.C.  %% 
carried  a  law  to  curtail  the  expenses  and  ha- 
uries  of  the  Roman  women.  It  enacted  tUt  n 
woman  aboaM  have  more  than  half  ao  tmn 
of  gold,  nor  wear  a  Arcs»  of  different  colnr?,  r.rr 
ride  in  a  carriage  in  the  city,  or  in  aoj  town, 
or  within  a  mile  of  it,  iinleaa  on  acooaat  of  pib> 
lie  sacrifices.  This  law  was  repealed  in  196^ 
notwithstanding  the  vehement  opposilioo  ofdit 
elder  Cato.— 8.  Q. ,  a  Roman  general  in  theMill* 
radatic  war,  B.C.  88,  fell  into  the  hands  ofMitb- 
radatea,  but  waa  aubsequently  surrendered  bj 
the  latter  to  SnOa. — S.  C,  an  intimate  frieitd  or 
C.  Julius  Cesar,  whose  private  aflairs  be  qmh* 
aged  in  conjunction  with  Cornelius  Baibw.  OfK 
pius  was  the  author  of  several  works,  referred 
to  by  the  ancient  writers,  but  all  of  which  bare 
perished.  The  authorship  of  the  histories  of 
the  Alexandrine,  African,  and  Spanish  wan 
was  a  di^nted  point  aa  early  as  the  time  of 
Suetonius,  some  assigning  them  toOppias,aDd 
others  to  Uirtius.  But  the  simiiarii}  id  style 
and  dietioo  between  the  work  on  the  Alexia* 
drine  war  and  the  last  book  of  the  Commenta- 
ries on  the  Gallic  war  leads  to  the  coociuaioo 
that  the  former,  at  all  events,  was  IbeWMkof 
Hirtius  The  hook  on  the  African  war  was 
probably  written  by  Oppius.  He  also  wrote  the 
lives  of  several  diatinguiabed  Romans,  saeb  at 
Scipio  Africanua  the  eldCTt  MaiiUi  PoBfqr, 
and  probably  Caesar. 

Ops,  a  female  Honnv  4fffail]per  plenty  and 
fertility,  as  is  indicated  by  her  name.wlitch  is 
connected  with  opimu*,  muitnttu^  tnopi,  and 
eepM.  She  waa  regardea  aa  the  wtii  of  ta> 
turnus,  and  the  protectress  of  evrry  tfi>ng  con- 
nected with  agriculture.  Her  abode  waa  in  the 
earth,  and  hence  those  who  hivoked  herowd  la 
touch  the  ground.  Her  worship  was  intimately 
connected  with  that  of  her  husband  Satumn^ 
for  abe  had  both  teoiflaa  and  (hnivali  ia  M*' 
mon  with  him ;  but  she  had  likewise  a  ppparate 
sanctuary  on  the  Capitol,  and  in  tlie  vieoa  Ja* 
garius.  noeAr  flom  the  temple  of  Salaniaaik* 
had  an  altar  in  common  with  Ceres  Thofcsti 
vals  of  Ops  are  called  Opatia  and  Opt'*'''^ 
from  her  surname  C<nui»a,  eooiMotaa  wilh  llf 
verbMrars^toaew. 
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[Ops  (  O^X  iOn  of  Pisenor.  and  fallMr  €f  ED- 

nrdea,  the  nurse  of  Telemachus  ] 

Optatcs.  [  1.  a  freedman  of  Tiberius  Claodi* 
■9,  and  priefectus  clauis,  broofht  the  8ear(«M-  | 
rus)  fish  from  the  Carpathian  Sea  to  the  waters 
00  ihe  coast  of  Italy.]— 2.  Bishop  of  Milevi  in 
Nnaiidia,  flourished  under  the  emperors  Valea-  { 
tinian  and  Valens.  He  wrote  a  work,  still  ex- 
tant, against  the  errors  of  the  Donatists,  en- 1 

mtHtiutum.    Edited  by  Dupin,  Paris,  fol  ,  1700.  ' 

Opu«  ("On-ovc,  contraction  of  'Onoeic :  'On- 1 
owTtof).  1 .  <  No  w  TalanitL  or  Toteitfi  f),  the  cap- 
ital of  the  Opuntian  Locrians,  was  situated,  ac-  ' 
cordiog  to  Strabo,  fiAeen  stadia  (not  quite  two 
miles)  ftom  the  sea,  and  aixtj  vtadte  firom  its 
harbor  Cynos  ;  but,  according  to  Livy,  it  was 
only  one  miie  from  the  coast.  It  was  the  birth- 
plMe  of  PatradiM.  The  bay  ofthe  Eobiean  Sea, 
aearthis  town,  was  called  OpunticsSivos.  Ful 
Loc«t.—2.  A  small  town  in  Elis. 

(Opw  COM«0r>.  1.  Son  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  and 
Protogenia,  was  king  of  the  Epcans  and  father 
of  Cambyse.— 2.  Son  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  and 
Oinbyae,  step-sen  of  Looma,  and  grandMB  of 
No  1 :  said  to  haYO  given  name  to  the  Opnntii 
Ucri] 

Ota.   1.  (*0/m),  a  city  ofCannania,  near  the 

bonlf  r-  of  ffcdrosia  — 2.  ('Qpa),  a  city  in  the 
Borthwest  of  India,  near  the  aonrcea  of  the  In- 

Or.«       Vid.  OSITVE. 

OtsBLOs  ('O^fAof),  a  mountain  in  the  north- 
Mt  ef  Maeedonia,  on  the  borders  of  Thrace, 
extends  from  Mount  Rbodope  ahwg  the  StiTmoB 

to  Mount  Pangaeus. 

OiBiLfus  PtrriLLcs,  a  Roman  grammarian 
Md  schoolmaster,  best  known  to  us  froBk  his 
laviOK  been  the  teacher  of  Horace,  who  gives 
Un  the  epithet  o(  plagomt  from  the  severe 
loggings  which  his  pupils  received  from  him. 
(Hor,  Ep.,\i.,  1,  71.)  He  was  a  native  of  Bene- 
veatum.  and  after  serving  as  an  apparitor  of  the 
aagistrates,  and  also  as  a  soldier  in  the  army, 
be  settled  at  Rome  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his 
age,  m  tlie  consulship  of  Cicero,  B.C.  63.  He 
Jtffid  aeMriyt>nc  hundred  years,  bat  lud  loathis 
■emory  Jong  before  his  death. 

[OsuTAiriOM,  a  city  of  .Samnium,  northwest 
tfBeaeveotnm.] 

OndxA,  a  female  Roman  divinity,  was  in- 
voked by  parents  who  had  been  deprived  of 
their  children  and  desired  to  have  ochera,  and 
ilso  in  dangerous  maladies  of  children. 
'  OscADBS  iMSDLiS  (uow  Orkney  and  Shetland 
Mt»)t  a  fnmp  of  several  small  islands  off  the 
lortbern  coast  of  Britain,  with  which  the  Ro- 
first  became  acquainted  when  Agricola 
lond  the  north  of  Britain. 
OKcnSifiNCs  {'Opx'^utvo^  :  'OpxofiivioO.  1. 
iNow  Scnfu)^  an  ancient,  wealthy,  and  power- 
Mi  eity  of  Bootia,  the  capital  of  the  Minyean 
MDpIre  in  the  ante-historical  ages  cf  Greece, 
and  hence  called  by  Homer  the  Mioyeao  Oroho- 
BMnns        MarMMf).  It  waa  aitnated  north- 
west of  the  Lake  Cnpais,  on  the  River  Cephisus, 
aad  was  built  on  the  slope  of  a  bill,  on  the  sum- 
mit of  which  flood  the  aeropoiia.   It  is  said  to 
have  been  originally  called  Andrei*  ('Avdp^jf), 
from  Andieus,  the  son  of  Peneus,  who  eoai- 
mtod  from  thaPanana  in  Theaaajy;  to  hav» 
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been  aftarward  called  PiUifys  (♦Xrv^),  ftom 

Phlegyas,  a  son  of  Mars  (Ares)  and  Chry.'^r  ; 
and  to  have  finally  obtained  its  later  name  irunl 
Orchomenus,  son  of  Jupiter  (Zens)  or  Eteoelea 
and  the  Danaid  Hcsione,  and  father  of  ^!inya3 
This  Orchomenus  was  regarded  as  the  real 
founder  of  the  Minyean  empire,  which,  before 
the  time  ofthe  Trojan  war.  extended  over  tbo 
whole  of  the  west  of  Bceotia.  The  cities  o| 
Coroaea,  Haliartoa,  Lebedea,  and  Cheronea 
were  subject  to  it ;  and  even  Thebes  at  one 
time  was  compelled  to  pay  it  tribute.  It  lost, 
howeTcr,  much  of  its  power  after  its  capture  Iqr 
Hercule.s,  but  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  it 
still  appears  as  a  powerful  city.  Sixty  yeara 
after  tiM  TVojan  war  it  waa  taken  by  ttie  saK>- 
tians,  its  empire  was  completely  destroyed,  and 
it  became  a  member  of  the  Bceotian  league. 
All  this  belongs  to  the  mythical  period.  In  the 
historical  age  it  continued  to  exist  as  an  inde- 
pendent town  till  B.C.  367,  when  it  was  taken  . 
and  destroyed  by  the  Tbebans,  and  Its  inhabit- 
ants murdered  or  sold  as  slaves.  In  order  to 
weaken  Thebes,  it  was  rebuilt  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  Athenians,  but  was  soon  destroyed 
again  by  the  Thebans  ;  and  although  it  waa 
again  restored  by  Philip  in  338,  it  never  re- 
covered its  former  prosperity  ;  and  in  the  time 
of  Strabo  was  in  ruins.  The  most  celebrated 
building  in  Orchomenus  was  the  so-called  treas- 
ury of  Minyas,  but  which,  like  the  similar  monu- 
ment at  iVIycena,  was  more  probably  a  family 
vault  of  the  ancient  heroes  of  the  place.  It 
was  a  circular  vault  of  massive  masonry  em- 
bedded In  the  hill,  with  an  arched  roof,  an'l  bad 
a  side  door  of  entrance.  The  remains  of  this 
building  arc  extant,  and  its  I'urm  may  still  be 
traced,  though  the  whole  of  the  stone-work  of 
the  vault  has  disappeared  OrchomeriUS  pos- 
sessed a  very  ancient  temple  of  the  Charit<8  or 
Graces,  and  here  was  celebrated  in  the  mort 
ancient  times  a  musical  festival,  which  wa>  fre- 
quented by  poets  and  singers  from  all  part»  of 
the  Hellenic  world.  There  was  a  temple  of 
Hercules  seven  stadia  north  ofthe  town,  near 
the  sources  of  the  Htver  Melas.  Orchomenus 
is  memorable  on  account  of  the  great  victory 
which  Sulla  gained  in  its  neighborhood  ovei 
Archclaus,  the  general  of  Mithradates,  B.C.  86 
— 2.  (Now  Kalpaki),  an  ancient  town  of  Arcadia* 
mentioned  by  Homer  with  the  epithet  7roAv/ii;Aof, 
to  disimguish  it  from  the  Minyean  Orchomenus, 
ia  aaid  to  have  been  Ibonded  by  Orcbomenna, 
son  of  Lycaon.  It  was  situated  on  a  hilt  norths 
west  of  Mantinea,  and  its  territory  included  tte 
towns  of  Methydrium,  Theisoa,Teothia,  and  tlw 
Tripoli^.  In  the  Peloponnesian  war  Orchome- 
nus sided  with  Sparta,  and  was  taken  by  the 
Atbeniana.  After  the  battle  «f  Leoctra,  tha 
Orchomenians  did  not  join  the  Arcadian  con- 
federacy in  consequence  of  its  hatred  agaioal 
Mantinea.  In  the  conteata  between  the  Aehi^ 
ana  and  .Etolians,  it  was  taken  successively  by 
Cleomenes  and  Antigonus  Doson,  but  it  event- 
ually beeame  a  member  of  the  Aebsan  leagne. 
— 3.  A  town  on  the  confines  of  Macedonia  and 
Thessaly,  and  hence  aometimes  said  to  belong 
to  the  Ibfmer,  and  aometiaiea  to  the  latter  comi- 
try. 

Orcvs.    Vid.  Hades. 

Oanaaaes  {'Opdtioaot),  a  tribiilaiT  of  tha  later 

tan 
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(now  Danube)  in  Srytb.a,  mrntionedlqr  Hcrodo- 
Iii8,  but  which  can  not  be  identified  with  any 
modern  xvtw. 

ORuovicKt,  a  people  in  the  west  or  Britain, 
opposite  the  island  Mona  (now  Anglesey),  occu- 
pying the  northern  portion  orthe  modern  Wales. 

Oreaoes.    Vid.  NvMrH.f:. 

[Orcsbics  ('Opia6to(),  a  Boeotian  warrior  in 
Ihe  Greek  army  before  Troy,  slain  by  Hector.] 

OxESTiK  COpearai),  a  people  in  the  north  of 
Epirua,  on  the  borders  of  Macedonia,  inhabiting 
the  diatrict  named  afler  them,  Orestis  or  Ores* 
TUB.  They  were  originally  independent,  Init 
were  afterward  subject  to  the  Macedonian  mon- 
archa.  They  were  declared  free  by  the  Romans 
in  their  war  with  Philip.  According  to  the  le- 
gend, they  derived  their  name  from  Orestes, 
who  is  said  to  have  fled  into  this  country  after 
murdering  his  mother,  and  to  haTe  there  found- 
ed the  town  of  Argos  Oresticum. 

Orestes  {'Ofi^arrjO-  1-  Son  of  Agamemnon 
and  Clyta-Mnnestra,  and  brother  of  Chrysothe- 
mis,  Laodicc  (Electra),  and  Iphianassa  (Iphi- 

Senia).  According  to  the  Homeric  account, 
.gamemnon,  on  his  return  ftwn  Troy,  was  mur- 
dered by  .f:gi9thus  and  Clytmrnnestra  before  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  him.  In  the  eighth 
year  after  his  father*!  murder  Orestes  came 
from  Athens  to  Mycenae  and  slew  the  murderer 
of  his  father.  This  simple  story  of  Orestes  baa 
been  enlarged  and  embellished  m  Tarioua  waya 
by  the  tragic  poets.  Thus  it  is  sn\<\  that  at  the 
murder  of  Agamemnon  it  was  intended  to  dis- 
patch Orestea  alao,  Imt  that  by  meana  of  Elec- 
tra he  was  secretly  carried  to  Strophins,  kinrr 
in  Fhocis,  who  was  married  to  Anaxibia,  the 
sister  ctf  Agamemnon.  Aeeording  to  aome. 
Orestes  was  saved  by  his  nurse,  who  allowed 
iBgisibua  to  kill  her  own  child,  supposing  it  to 
be  Oreatea.  In  the  hmne  of  Strophius,  Ores- 
tes grew  up  with  the  kind's  son  Pylades.  with 
whom  he  had  formed  that  close  and  intimate 
friendahip  whieh  has  become  preTeibial.  Being 
frequently  reminded  by  messengers  from  Elec- 
tra of  the  neceaaity  of  avenging  his  father's 
death,  he  eonanlted  the  oraele  of  Delphi,  which 
atrengthencd  him  in  his  plan  Tie  therefore  rr 
paired  in  secret  to  Argos.  Here  be  protended 
to  be  a  measenger  of  Strophius,  who  had  come 
to  annoiinre  the  death  of  Orestes,  and  brought 
the  ashes  of  the  deceaaed.  After  viaiting  hia 
Ather's  tomb,  and  aaerifleing  upon  it  a  lo6k  of 
his  hair,  he  made  himself  known  to  his  sister 
Electra,  and  aooo  afterward  alew  both  .£gi8- 
tbna  and  Olytamneatra  to  the  palace.  Imme- 
diately after  the  murder  of  his  mother  he  waa 
•eiied  with  madnesa.  He  now  fled  from  land 
to  land,  pursued  by  the  Erinnyea  of  his  mother. 
At  length,  by  Apollo's  advice,  he  took  refuge 
with  Minerva  (Athena)  at  Athens.  The  god- 
deaa  afibrded  him  protection,  and  appointed  the 
court  of  the  Areopagus  to  decide  his  fate.  The 
£rinnye8  brought  forward  their  accusation,  and 
Orettea  made  the  command  of  the  Delphic  or- 
acle his  excuse.  Wlwfn  the  court  voted,  and 
was  equally  divided,  Orestes  was  acquitted  by 
the  command  of  Minerva  (.Athena).  According 
to  another  modification  of  the  legend,  Orestea 
eonsulted  Apollo  how  he  could  be  delivered  from 
bia  madness  and  incessant  wandering.  The 
fod advised  him  to  fo  10 Tanria  in  Sqrthia,  and 
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to  fetch  from  that  country  the  image  of  Dian 
(Artemis),  which  was  believed  to  have  fallea 
there  from  heaven,  and  to  cany  it  to  Athens 
Orestes  and  Pylades  accordin<;ly  went  toTio- 
ris,  where  Thoas  waa  king.  On  their  arrival 
they  were  seized  by  the  natives,  in  order  to  be 
sacrificed  to  Diana  (.\rteini.s),  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  country.  But  Iphigenu.  the 
prieateaa  of  Diana  (Artemis),  was  the  sitter  of 
Orestes,  and,  after  recognizing  each  other.  || 
three  eacaped  with  the  statue  of  the  godden. 
After  his  return  to  Peloponnesus,  Orestes  took 
possession  of  his  father's  kingdom  at  Myceoc, 
which  had  been  usurped  by  Aletes  orMciiclJUi 
When  Cylarabes  of  .\rgos  died  without  Ieaviji| 
any  heir,  Orestes  became  king  of  Argo«  ab«i 
The  Laeedscmonians  likewise  made  him  ihnr 
king  of  their  own  accord,  because  thry  prticr- 
red  him,  the  grandaon  of  Tyndareus,  to  Nieo> 
stratus  and  Mejapenihes.  the  sons  of  Mcnf-Ians 
by  a  slave.  '1  he  Arcadians  and  Phocians  lu- 
creased  hia  power  by  allying  themselves  with 
him  He  inarriet!  Hermione,  the  daughter  of 
Menelaus,  and  liecame  by  her  the  father  ofTia- 
amenus  The  story  of  his  marriage  with  Her- 
mione, who  had  previously  been  married  tc 
Neoptolemus,  is  related  elsewhere.  Vid.  Hn- 
MioNE,  NEOPTObEMcs.  Hc  died  of  the  biteol 
a  snake  in  Arcadia,  and  his  body,  in  accordance 
with  an  oraele,  was  afterward  carried  fromTe- 
gea  to  Sparta,  and  there  buried ;  his  boBMM 
said  to  have  been  found,  during  a  truce  in  a  war 
between  the  I^cedsmoniana  and  Tegeaiau, 
under  a  blackamith'a  ahop  in  Tegea.— IR^ 
pent  of  Italy  during  the  short  reign  of  his  infant 
sun  Romulus  Augustulus,  A.D.  47^76.  He 
waa  born  in  Pannonia,  and  served  fiir  torn 
years  under  .Vttila  .  after  whose  death  he  rose 
to  eminence  at  the  lioman  court  Havin|beea 
intrusted  with  the  oommaad  of  an  army  qr^ 
litis  Nepos.  he  deposed  this  emperor,  and  plac- 
ed hia  son  Romulus  Augustulus  on  ibe  throne ; 
but  hi  the  following  year  be  waa  delMied  If 

Odoaerr  and  put  to  death.  Vid.  Odo*c«  — 3 
L.  AuBBLius  OassTBs,  conaul  B.C.  126^reeeiv. 
ed  Sardmia  aa  hia  provinee,  where  be  reania- 
ed  upward  of  three  years.  C.  Gracchus  was 
quaeator  to  Oreatea  in  Sardinia.~4.  Cr.  Aorip- 
lus  OatsTBi.  originally  belonged  to  the  Aarslia 
gens,  whence  hia  surname  of  Orestes,  and  was 
adopted  by  Cn.  Aufidiua,  the  historuo,  when 
the  hitter  waa  an  old  man.  Oreilea  was  Ma* 
sul  71  B  C. 

OBBSTBI7M,ORESTHBUM,Or  ORBrraAU0M('Op- 
Ivrnof,  'Opiadnov,  'Opea6datO¥\  a  lowa  in  IM 
aouth  of  Arcadia,  in  tbo  diatriet  lIcMiia,  aal 
iar  from  Megalopolia. 

ObbstTas.  1.  The  eoontry  oftheOrMl«i 
Vid.  0RE8Ti«.  —  2.  A  name  frequently  given 
by  the  Byxantine  writera  (o  Hadriaoopohs  is 
Thrace. 

Orbstilla,  AorelU.    Vid.  AoaatU 

rOsBSTis.    Vid.  Obesta.]  ^  ^ 

Obbtani,  a  powerful  people  In  the  aoolhwsH 
of  HispaniaTarraconensis,  bounded  on  thesouth 
by  Betica,  on  the  north  by  the  Carpcuni,on  ibe 
west  by  Lusitania,  and  on  the  east  by  theBm* 
tetani ;  their  territory  corresponded  to  the  east- 
em  part  of  Granada,  the  whole  of  La  if"^ 
and  the  western  part  of  Murda.  Their  eUrf 
town  waa  Cabtom. 


Okivt  (*Opeo{- :  'QpelTiK),  a  town  in  the  north 

•f  Euboea,  on  the  River  Callas,  at  the  foot  of 
the  moaouin  Teleihrium,  and  in  the  dwtrict 
HestHBOtio,  was  itoeir originally  called  Hestiea 
or  Histisa.  After  the  Persian  wars,  Orcus,  with 
the  rest  of  Euboea,  became  aabjeot  to  the  Atbe- 
•tans;  bot  on  the  revolt  of  the  istend  fn  B.C. 
446,  Oreus  was  taken  by  Pericles,  its  inhabit- 
•ou  expelled,  and  tb'eir  place  supplied  by  two 
ttMNmand  Atheofana.  Hie  site  of  Oreus  made 
it  an  important  place,  and  its  name  frequently 
occurs  in  the  Grecian  wars  down  to  tbo  diaao* 
vtMHi  of  the  Aehwan  league. 

[ORru  s,  M  ,  a  Roman  cques,  of  the  OHiniein* 
inm  of  Atelia,  was  a  tribune  of  the  soldiers  u 
ir*s  army,  whom  Cicero  strongly  recom* 
'  in  B.C.  59  to  his  brother  QuintlUylrtlO 
then  one  of  Cesar's  legates.] 
Obobt9biz,  the  noblest  and  richest  among 
the  Hehretii,  formed  a  conspiracy  to  obtain  the 
royal  power  B.C.  61,  and  persuaded  his  coun- 
trymen to  emigrate  from  their  own  country. 
Two  years  were  devoted  to  making  the  neces- 
sary preparations  ;  but  the  real  designs  of  Or- 

Sitorix  having  n^eaniimo  transpired,  and  the 
elTetii  having  attempted  to  bring  him  to  trial, 
be  {suddenly  died,  probably,  m  wae  suspected, 
by  tits  own  hands. 

Oeib Alios  ('OpeiSaaioc  or  'Opi6daio^),  an  em- 
inent Greek  medical  writer,  born  about  A.D. 
325,  either  at  Sardis  m  Lydia,  or  at  Pergamus 
in  Mysia.  He  early  acquired  a  great  profes- 
sional reputation  He  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  tbe  Emperor  Julian,  with  whom  he  became 
seqnsiated  several  years  before  Jalian*s  acoes- 
sion  to  the  throne.  He  was  almost  the  only 
person  to  whom  Julian  imparted  the  secret  of 
hie  spostacy  from  Cbriatianily.  He  sccompa- 
nied  Julian  in  his  expedition  against  Persia, 
and  was  with  him  at  tbe  time  of  bis  death,  363. 
The  aaeeeeding  eropemri,  Valentinian  and  Vs- 
lens,  confiscated  the  property  of  Oribsisius,  and 
banished  him.  He  was  afterward  recalled  from 
csiie,MidwaBaliTestle8tt88lttese806.  Of 
the  personal  character  of  Oribasius  we  know 
Htile  or  nothing,  but  it  ia  clear  that  be  was  much 
sttsehed  to  paganism  tnd  to  the  heathen  phi- 
losophy, lie  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Euna- 
pitts,  who  praises  him  very  highly,  and  wroto 
sn  aeeonnt  of  his  life.  We  possess  st  present 
three  works  of  Oribasius :  1 .  Colkcta  Medici- 
mhm  {^ivvayuyai  'larpiKoi),  or  sometimes  Heb- 
itmtumtMUoB  {'Y.MoiAijKovT&M'koi),  which  was 
csn^ilsd  at  the  command  of  Julian,  when  Ori- 
basins  was  still  a  young  man.  It  contains  but 
Kttle  original  matter,  but  is  very  valuable  on 
account  of  the  numerous  extracts  from  writers 
whose  works  are  no  longer  extant.  More  than 
half  of  this  work  is  now  lost,  and  what  remains 
ia  in  some  confusion.  There  is  no  complete 
edition  of  the  work.  2.  An  abridgment  (2vvo- 
^tf)  of  the  former  work,  in  nine  books.  It  was 
Written  thirty  years  after  the  former.  3.  Eu- 
foriala,  or  De  /acUe  Parabilibu*  {tUnopiara),  in 
four  books.  Both  this  and  the  preceding  work 
frere  inteaded  as  manwals  (rf  the  pnetws  of 
Bedicioe. 

OaicuM  or  Okicub  {'QpiKov,  'Qpixoc.  'QpUtoc: 
Bow  Ericho),  an  important  Greek  town  on  the 
coa?t  of  Illyria,  near  the  Cerannian  Mountains 
uLd  ihe  frootiera  of  Epiros    According  to  tra-i 
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dition,  it  was  (bonded  by  the  Eubceans,  who 
were  cast  here  by  a  storm  on  their  return  faun 
Troy ;  but  according  to  another  legend,  it  was 
a  Colchian  colony.    The  town  was  strongly 
fortified,  but  its  harbor  was  not  very  sscors. 
It  was  destroyed  in  the  civil  wars,  but  was  re- 
built by  Herodes  Atticus.   The  turpentine  tree 
(tercbtnthut)  grew  in  the  neighborhood  of  Orioos 
OsioiNKS  ('QpiyivriO,  usually  called  Ohio  en 
one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  early  Chribtian 
writers,  was  born  at  Alexandres  A.D.  186.  He 
received  a  careful  education  from  his  father, 
Leonides,  who  was  a  devout  Christian  ;  and  he 
subsequently  became  a  pupil  of  OlOflMnt  of  Al- 
exandrea.   His  father  having  been  put  to  death 
in  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  in  tbe  tenth 
year  of  Sevema  (109),  Origen  was  reduced  lo 
destitution  ;  whereupon  he  became  a  teacher 
of  grismmar,  and  soon  acquired  a  great  reput««- 
tion.   At  the  same  time  he  gave  instruction  in 
Christianity  to  several  of  the  heathen  ;  and, 
though  only  in  his  eighteenth  year,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  office  of  catechist,  which  was 
vacant  through  the  dispersion  of  the  clergy  con- 
sequent on  the  persecution.  The  young  teach- 
er showed  a  seal  and  self-deoisi  beyond  his 
years.    Deeming  his  profession  as  teacher  of 
grammar  inconsistent  with  his  sacred  work,  he 
gave  it  np;  and  be  lived  on  the  merest  pit- 
tance   His  food  and  his  periods  of  sleep  were 
restricted  wuhio  the  narrowest  limits ;  and  he 
performed  a  stnnge  act  of  sdAmatilstion.  in 
obedience  to  what  he  regarded  as  the  recom- 
mendation of  Christ.   (Matth.,  zix.,  12.)  At  a 
later  time,  however,  be  rqmdiated  this  litersl 
understanding  of  our  Lord's  words.   About  211 
or  212  Origen  visited  Rome,  where  he  made, 
however,  a  very  short  stay.  On  his  retnm  to 
Alexandrea  he  continued  to  discharge  his  dutl^a 
as  catoohiat,  and  to  pursue  his  biblical  studies 
Aboat  916  be  paid  a  visit  to  Cesarea  in  Ihilea* 
tine,  and  about  230  he  travelled  into  Greece. 
Shortly  after  his  return  to  Alexandrea  he  had 
to  enooonter  the  open  enmity  of  Demetrius,  tbe 
bishop  of  the  city.   He  was  first  deprived  of  !us 
office  of  catechist,  and  was  compelled  to  leave 
Alexandres ;  and  Deroetrins  sfterward  procured 
his  degradation  from  the  priesthood  and  his  ex- 
communication.  The  charges  brought  against 
him  are  not  specified ;  but  bis  nnpopularity  ap- 
pears to  have  arisen  from  the  obnoxious  char- 
acter of  some  of  his  opinions,  and  was  increas- 
ed by  the  circumstance  that  even  in  hia  lifetime 
his  writings  were  seriously  corrupted.  Origen 
withdrew  to  Ccsarea  in  Palestine,  where  he  was 
received  with  the  greatest  kindness.  Among 
his  pupils  at  this  place  was  Gregory  Thauma- 
turgus.  who  afterward  became  Ms  panegyrist. 
In  235  Origen  fled  from  Cesarea  in  Palestine, 
and  took  refoge  at  Cesarea  in  Cappadocia, 
where  he  remained  concealed  two  years.  It 
was  subsequent  to  this  that  he  undertook  a  sec- 
ond journey  into  Greece,  tbe  date  of  which  is 
doubtful.  In  the  Decian  persecution  (249-251), 
Origen  was  put  to  the  torture  ;  but,  though  bia 
Ufe  was  spared,  the  sufferings  which  he  under- 
went hastened  his  end.  He  died  in  253  or  254, 
in  his  sixty-ninth  year,  at  Tyre,  in  which  city 
he  was  buried.    The  following  are  the  mos' 
important  of  Origen's  works:  1.  The  Hczapla 
which  consisted  of  six  copies  of  tbe  Old  Testa 
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ranged  in  parallel  columns.  The  first 
•olumn  cuntained  the  Hebrew  text  in  Hebrew 
characters,  the  second  the  same  text  in  Greek 
characters,  the  third  the  version  of  Aquila,  the 
fourth  that  of  Symmachus,  the  fifth  the  Septua- 
gint,  the  sixth  the  version  of  Theodotion.  Be- 
titos  the  eomiiilation  and  arrangement  of  theae 
versions,  Origen  added  marninal  notes,  contain- 
ing, among  other  things,  an  explanation  of  the 
Hebrew  names.  Only  fragments  of  this  valu- 
able work  arc  extant,  the  best  edition  of  which 
is  by  Montfaucon,  Paris,  1714.  2.  EzegetkaL 
workM,  which  comprehend  three  classes:  (1.) 
Tomi,  which  Jerome  renders  Volumina,  contain- 
ing ample  commentaries,  in  which  he  ^ave  full 
■eope  to  hb  imelleot.  (2.)  Scholia,  brief  notes 
on  detached  passages.  (3.)  Homilia,  popular 
expositions,  chiefly  delivered  at  Ca'sarea.  In 
hie  ▼ariOQs  expoettions  Origen  sought  to  ex- 
tract from  the  Sacred  Writings  their  historical, 
mystical  or  prophetical,  and  moral  significance. 
Hli  deeire  of  findfof  eontinaally  a  myatical 
srnsp  lod  him  frequently  into  the  neglect  of  the 
historical  aenee,  and  even  into  the  denial  of  its 
tmtb.  Tbia  eapittl  flmlt  has  at  all  times  fur- 
nished ground  for  depreciating  his  labors,  and 
haa  no  doabt  materially  diminished  their  value : 
it  moat  not,  however,  he  wppoeed  that  his  de- 
nial of  the  historical  truth  of  the  Sacred  Writ- 
ings is  more  than  occasional,  or  that  it  haa  been 
eerried  out  to  the  ftall  extent  whieh  aome  of  his 
accusers  have  charged  upon  him.  3.  De  Prin- 
Mnis  ittepi  oM^uv).  This  work  was  the  great 
OD}eet  of  attan  with  Origen*e  enemiea.  and  the 
source  from  wbidithey  derived  their  chief  evi- 
dence of  hia  variona  alle|^  hereaiea.  It  waa 
divided  into  Ibar  hooka.  Of  thia  work  aome 
fmportant  fragments  arc  extant ;  and  the  Latin 
ftmoa  of  Au&nua  haa  come  down  to  ua  entire ; 
hot  RuHmia  took  gteat  libertlee  with  the  orig- 
inalt  and  the  unfaithfulness  of  his  version  is  de- 
aomced  in  the  strongest  terms  by  Jerome.  4. 
BdkorUtioadMariyrium(Kl(  fiaprvptov  nporpen' 
Ti«of  Aoyof),  or  De  Martyrio  (Ilepi  fiaprvplov), 
written  during  the  peraecation  under  the  Em- 
peror Maximin  (386^388),  and  still  extant.  6. 
Contra  Celtum  Libri  VIII.  (Kara  KiXaov  rd/tot 
i),  atill  extant.  In  this  important  work  Origen 
defends  the  truth  of  Christianity  against  the 
attacks  of  Celsus.  Vtd.  Celsus.  There  is  a 
valuable  work  entitled  Phtlocalia  (*tXo/raX/a), 
which  is  a  compilation  by  Basil  of  Cesarea  and 
hia  friend  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  made  almost 
exclusively  from  the  writings  of  Origen,  of 
which  many  important  fragments  have  been 
thoa  preserved.  Few  writera  have  exercised 
greater  influence  by  the  force  of  their  intellect 
and  the  variety  of  their  attainments  than  Origen, 
or.have  haaa  tlm  oocaaion  of  longer  and  more 
'aorimpnious  disputes.  Of  his  more  distinctive 
tenets',  several  bad  reference  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  TrinitjTt  to  the  eiAject  of  the  iocanation, 
and  to  the  pre-existence  of  Christ's  human  aoul, 
which,  as  wcli  as  the  pre-exiatenoe  of  other  ha- 
Ban  souls,  be  affiraiad.  He  waa  eliarged,  also, 
with  holding  the  corporeity  of  angels,  and  with 
other  errors  aa  to  angels  and  dsemons.  He  held 
thefteedomAfthelitmiaa  wili,andaacribed  to 
roan  a  nature  less  eorrupt  and  depraved  than 
waa  consistent  with  orthodox  views  of  the  op- 
NMioii  of  divine  graoe.  He  held  the  dootriae 
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of  the  universal  restoration  of  the  guilty,  cod* 
ceiviog  that  the  devil  alone  would  tafSa  eteniil 
pnniahment.  The  heat  edition  of  hia  works  it 
by  Delarue.  Paris,  1733-1759,  4  vols,  fol.;  [re. 
printed  in  25  vols.  8vo,  1831-48,  under  tbee^ 
torial  eare  of  Loramataeh.] 

[Obink  ('Of)tturh  now  Dahlaky  in  the  Gulf  (tf 
Maataouak),  an  island  of  the  Sinus  Arabicas,off 
the  coast  of  ^Ethiopia,  in  fbe  Sinus  Adulicus.] 

OaiNois  or  Oningis,  probably  the  same  plaoi 
as  AuRiNK,  a  wealthy  town  in  HiapaataBatic^ 
with  silver  mines,  near  Munda. 

Okion  CQp/uv),  son  of  Hyrieus,  of  H|iii,hi 
Boeotia,  a  handsome  giant  and  hunter,  $ai(!  to 
have  been  called  by  the  Boeotians  CamlcKia 
Once  be  came  to  Chios  (Ophiusa),  and  fell  id 
love  with  Aero  or  Mcrope,  the  daughter  of 
CEnopion  by  the  nymph  Helice.   He  cleared 
the  island  from  wUd  beaata,  and  brought  the 
spoils  of  the  chase  as  presents  to  his  beloved; 
but  as  (Enopion  constantly  deferred  the  mar- 
riage, Orion  once  when  intoxicated  oflered  vio- 
lence to  the  maiden.    CEnopion  now  implored 
the  assistance  of  Bacchus  (Dionysus).  «bo 
oanaed  Orion  to  be  thrown  into  a  deep  sleep  by 
satyrs,  in  which  state  CEnopion  deprived  hia 
of  his  siflht.   Being  informed  by  an  oracle  that 
he  should  recover  bis  sight  if  be  would  go  to> 
ward  the  east  and  expose  his  eye-balls  tc  the 
rays  of  the  rising  sun,  Orioo  followed  the  soBsd 
of  a  Cyelope'  hammer,  went  to  Lemnos,  when 
Vulcan  (Hephsstus)  gave  to  him  Cedalion  as 
his  guide.   Having  recovered  his  sight,  Onoo 
returned  to  Chioe  to  take  veageanee  oe  (Eia> 
pion  ;  but,  as  the  latter  had  been  concealed  by 
hia  friends,  Orion  waa  aoable  to  find  bioi,  aad 
then  prooeeded  to  Crete,  where  he  lived  n  • 
hunter  with  Diana  (Artemis).   The  cause  of 
bis  death,  which  took  place  either  in  Crete  oi 
Chios,  ia  diflhrently  atated.  Aeoording  to  mnm 
Eos  (Aurora),  who  loved  Orion  for  his  beauty, 
carried  him  off,  but  as  tkte  gods  were  aagiy  at 
thia,  Diana  (Artemis)  killed  bitt  with  a>  trrov 
in  Ortygia.    According  to  others,  he  was  be- 
loved by  Diana  (Artemia).  and  ApoUu,  uidig- 
nant  at  hia  aiater'a  affection  fn  haa,  aneiiel 
that  she  was  unable  to  hit  with  her  arrow  a  dt3 
tant  point  which  he  showed  her  in  the  sea.  She 
thereupon  took  aim,  and  hit  it,  but  the  poiot 
waa  the  head  of  Orion,  who  bad  been  swim- 
ming in  the  aea.   A  third  account,  which  tior* 
ace  followa  {Carm.,  ii.,  4,  72),  states  that  be  at- 
tempted to  violate  Artenais  (Diana),  and  was 
killed  by  the  goddess  with  one  of  her  anowa. 
A  fourth  account,  lastly,  states  that  he  boasted 
be  would  conquer  every  animal,and  would  clear 
the  earth  from  all  wild  beasts ;  but  the  earth 
sent  forth  a  scorpion  which  destroyed  him.  JBi* 
colapiua  attempted  to  recall  him  to  life,  bat  wai 
slain  by  Jupiter  (Zeus)  with  a  flash  of  lightning, 
The  accounts  of  his  parentage  and  birth  place 
vary  in  the  diflferent  writers,  for  some  call  hicr 
a  son  of  Neptune  (Poseidon)  and  Euryale,  and 
others  say  that  he  waa  born  of  the  earth,  or  t 
son  of  CEnopioa.  He  ia  further  called  a  Tbe- 
ban  or  Tanagreean,  but  probably  because  Hyria, 
bis  native  place,  sometimes  belonged  to  Tana- 
graandaometimeatoTbehee.  After  hia  death 
Orion  was  placed  among  the  stars,  where  ho 
appears  aa  a  siant  with  a  girdle,  sword,  a  lioa^ 
aUn.  and  a  Soh.  Tlie  eooatdlatioa  of  Orioi 
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wt  at  the  eommencement  of  NoTember,  at  which 

lime  <tor  ins  and  rain  were  frequent ;  henee  he 
is  oAen  called  imbrifer,  nimbosut,  or  eujuomt. 

0«ioN  and  Oivs  ('Qp/uv  and  'Opof),  namea  of 
aeveral  ancient  graoiniarians,  who  are  freqaent- 
I7  confounded  with  each  other.  It  appears, 
however,  that  we  may  distinguish  three  writ- 
t  rt,  of  these  names.  .  1.  ORioN,a  Theban  gram- 
marian, who  taught  at  Cwsnrea  in  the  fifth 
eeotury  after  Christ,  and  is  the  author  of  a  lex- 
icon, still  extant,  publisbeA  hj  SUirz,  Lips., 
1820. — 2.  Ori  s,  of  Miletus,  a  grammarian,  liv- 
ed in  the  second  century  aAer  Christ,  and  was 
the  author  of  the  works  msatloned  by  Soidas. 
• — :3  Okus.  an  Alexandrine  grammarian,  who 
taught  at  Constantinople  not  earlier  than  the 
middle  of  the  Ibarth  century  after  Christ. 

ORtrro.  a  town  in  Pli^^pania,  OD  the  roid  be* 
tween  Gades  and  Hispalis. 

Obit^c,  Horit^,  or  0%m  (*fif>e(rai,  *Qpat)t  a 
people  of  Gedrosia,  who  inhabited  a  district 
on  the  coast  nearly  two  hundred  miles  long, 
aboandin^;  in  wine,  eom,  rice,  and  pslni4reet, 
the  modern  Urboo  on  the  coast  of  Drloochistan. 
Some  of  the  ancient  writers  assert  that  they 
were  of  Indian  origin,  whfle  others  say  that, 
though  they  resembJed  the  Indians  in  many  of 
their  customs,  they  apoke  a  diflerent  language. 

OamiTiA  ('Ope/0via).  1.  Daughter  offirech- 
tbeas,  king  of  Athens,  and  Praxithca.  Once, 
as  she  had  strayed  beyond  the  Kiver  Uissus,  she 
was  sehted  by  Boreas  and  earrfed  offto  Thrace, 
where  she  bore  to  Boreas  Cleopatra,  Chione, 
Zetea,  and  Calais.— [2.  One  of  the  I^'ereids, 
mentioned  in  Homer.] 

[Orii  9  ('Optiof),  son  of  the  Thcssalian  sor- 
ceress Mycale,  one  of  the  Lapitbn,  alain  by 
Orynens  at  the  nuptials  of  Pirithoos.] 

[Okmenium.    Fui  Ormen'us  ] 

OBsiitus  ('Op^rvof).  1.  Son  of  Cercaphus. 
grandson  of  .£olus,  and  father  of  Amyntor,  was 
believed  to  have  founded  the  town  of  Ormeni- 
um,  in  Tbesaaly.  From  him  Amyntor  is  some- 
times called  Ormenides,  and  Astydamia,  his 
graod-daughter,  Ormenis. — [S.  Name  oftwo  Tro- 
jan warriors,  who  were  slain,  the  one  by  Teucer, 
the  other  by  Polypoetes,  in  the  Trojan  war] 

[Onviinoa  Itfoiia(now  Dernejailasi  1),  a  range 
of  mountains  in  the  northeast  of  Biihynia,  term- 
inating in  Promontorium  Posidium,  on  thccoast] 

Ornejb  ['Opveai :  'OpvtdnK),  an  ancient  town 
in  Argolis,  near  the  frontiers  of  the  territory  of 
Phlius,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  stadia  from 
Aifon.  It  was  originally  independent  of  Argos, 
but  was  subdued  by  the  Arglves  in  the  PeIopoa> 
nesian  war,  B.C.  415. 

Oninos  (*Opir«^),  son  of  Erechtheus,  fiither 
of  Pcteus,  and  grandfather  of  Mencstheus ;  from 
him  the  town  of  Orneae  was  believed  to  have 
derived  its  name. 

[Ornytcs  ('Opi'vrof).  1.  An  Arcadian  hero, 
who  led  an  army  from  Teuihis  to  join  the  Greeks 
againat  Troy,  but  during  tb«  stay  at  Aulis  he 
had  a  quarrel  with  Agamemnon,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, led  his  forces  back. — 3.  A  Tyrrhenian, 
eompanton  of  .£neas  in  Italy,  slain  by  Camilla.] 

Oroanda  {'Ofjoni  (^a  :  'Opoav<';vf.  or -<«(jf,  Oro- 
aodensis),  a  mountain  city  of  Pisidia,  southeast 
of  Antioebia,  from  which  the  '*  Oroandiena  trao- 
tus"  obtained  its  name 

Osoi-via  {  Opoauf :  now         the  laigeat  of 


the  minor  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Peraiaa 
Gulf,  formed  the  boandary  between  Susiaaa  and 

Persia. 

Orobi^:  {'OpoCiai)^  a  town  on  the  coaat  of 
Euboea,  not  £ir  from  JEgmt  with  an  ofaele  of 

Apollo. 

[Or OB II,  a  Gallic  people  in  Gallia  Transpa- 
dana.  in  whose  territory,  aeeording  te  Pliny,  uy 
the  cities  Comiim  and  Berpjommn  ] 

Orodks  {'Ofxjdijg),  the  name  of  two  kings  of 
Parthia.    Vid.  Arsacbs,  No.  U,  17. 

Orcktes  ('Opo/rj7f),  a  Persian,  was  made  sa- 
trap of  Sardis  by  Cyrus,  which  government  he 
retained  under  CambysM.  In  B.C.  MS  he  de- 
coyed PoLYCRATKs  into  his  power  by  .'^peeious 
promises,  and  put  him  to  death.  But  being  sus* 
pected  of  aiming  at  the  estabUshmeat  of  an  in- 
dependent sovereignty,  he  wis  bimtelf  pot  to 
death  by  order  of  Darius. 

OaoMTSS  COpivriK)'  1*  (Now  Nchr^Asy}, 
the  largest  river  of  Syria,  has  two  chief  sources 
in  Ccelesyria,  the  one  in  the  Antilibanus,  the 
other  Ihrther  north,  In  the  Libanns;  flows  norUi- 
east  into  a  lake  south  of  Emcsa,  and  thence 
north  past  £piphania  and  Apamea,  till  near  An- 
tioeh,  whero  it  suddenly  sweeps  round  to  dm 
southwest,  and  falls  into  the  sea  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Pieria.  According  to  tradition,  its  ear> 
lier  name  was  Typhon  {Tvfuv),  and  it  was  eaU* 
ed  Orontes  from  the  person  who  first  built  a 
bridge  over  it.-— 2.  A  mountain  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  Caspian,  between  Parthia  and  Hy^ 
cania.^-a  A  people  of  Asqrris,  eastof  Qaugt 
mela. 

[Orontes  ('O^viT^f).  1.  A  Lycian  leader,  an 
ally  of  the  Trojans,  accompanied  .£neas  aftef 
the  fall  of  Troy,  and  perished  by  shipwreck — 
2.  Related  to  the  Persian  royal  family,  accom- 
panied the  younger  Cyrus  sgainst  Artaxerxes. 
having  been  pardoned  by  Cyrus  though  he  had 
revolted  from  him.  He  was  again  convicted  of 
treason  during  the  expedition,  was  tried  by  a 
court-martial,  and  condemned  to  death.  His 
fate  was  never  made  public. — 3.  A  Persian,  sa- 
trap of  Armenia,  married  Rhodoguoe,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Artaxerxes :  be  commanded  one  of  the 
divisions  of  the  king's  army  during  the  retreat 
of  the  ten  thousand  Greeks,  and  was  a  party  to 
the  treacherous  massacre  of  the  Greek  gen- 
erals. He  was  afterward  disgraced  in  conse- 
quence of  mismanaging  the  war  with  Evagoran, 
and  attempting  to  deprive  Tiribazus  of  his  com- 
mand and  his  army.  Vtd.  Tirirazus. — 4.  A 
descendant  of  Hydarncs  (one  of  the  seven  eoSp 
Spirators  against  .Suicrdis  the  .Mafjian),  i.s  men- 
tioned by  Slrabo  as  the  last  Persian  prince  who 
reigned  in  Armenia  before  the  division  of  Hie 
country  by  Antiochus  the  Great  betweeii^two 
of  his  officers,  Artaxiaa  and  Zariadris.l 

Osdpos  ('Qpuir6r :  'Op^f op :  now  Orspe),  a 
town  on  the  eastern  frontiers  of  Bcpotia  and 
Attica,  near  the  Euripua,  originally  belonged  to 
the  Boeotians,  bni  was  at  an  eariy  tfane  seined ' 
by  the  Athenians,  and  was  long  an  object  of 
contention  between  the  two  nations.  At  length, 
after  being  taken  and  roiaken  aeveral  tiaies,  it 
remained  permanently  in  the  hands  of  the  Athe- 
nians, and  is  always  reckoned  by  later  writers 
as  a  town  of  Attiea.  Its  sea-port  waa  Delptiii^ 
ium,  at  the  mouth  of  the  A sopos,  about  one  and 
a  half  miiea  from  the  town. 
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OkosTus,  Pavlvi,  8  Spanish  presbyter,  a  na- 
tive of  Tarragona,  flourished  under  Arcadius 
and  Honorius.  Havins  conceived  a  warm  ad- 
miration for  St.  Anguttine,  be  paaaed  over  into 
Africa  about  A  D.  413.  After  remaining  in 
Africa  about  two  years,  Augustine  sent  him 
into  Syria,  to  oouotoraet  ttra  mtloeoeo  of  Pela- 
gius,  who  had  resided  for  some  years  in  Pales- 
tine. Orosius  found  a  warm  friend  in  Jerome, 
bat  was  anaUe  to  proenrt  the  eondemnation  of 
Pelagius,  and  was  himself  anathematized  by 
John,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  when  he  brought  a 
fennal  charge  against  Pelagttis.  Orosios  8ab«e« 
quently  relumed  to  Africa,  and  there,  it  is  believ- 
ed, died,  but  at  what  period  is  not  known.  The 
mSowing  works  by  Orosios  are  atill  extant.  1. 

Higtoriarum  advcrsus  Papanos  Lihri  VII.,  dedi- 
e^ed  to  St.  Augustine,  at  whose  suggestion  the 
task  was  nndertalceii.  The  pagans  having  been 
accustomed  to  complain  that  the  ruin  of  the 
Roman  empire  must  be  ascribed  to  the  wrath 
of  the  ancient  deities,  whose  worship  had  been 
abandoned,  Orosius,  upon  his  return  from  Pal- 
estine, composed  this  history  to  demonstrate 
that  from  the  earliest  epoch  the  world  had  been 
the  scene  of  calamities  as  great  as  the  Roman 
empire  was  then  suffering.  The  work,  which 
extends  from  the  Creation  down  to  A.D.  417, 
it,  with  exception  of  the  oondoding  portion, 
extracted  from  Justin,  Eutropius,  and  inferior 
second-hand  authorities.  Edited  by  Havercamp, 
Lugd.  Bat.,  1738  and  1767.  2.  JUber  Apologeti- 
CM  de  Arbitrii  Lihertalr,  written  in  Palestine, 
A.D.  415,  appended  to  the  edition  of  the  His- 
tory hy  Haveroamp.  3.  Commoniforium  ad  Au' 
guslinum,  the  earliest  of  the  works  of  Orosius, 
composed  soon  after  his  first  arrival  in  Africa. 

OtospiDA  or  OarospiDA  (now  Sierra  del  Mun- 
do),  itio  highest  range  of  mountains  in  the  cen- 
tre of  Spain,  began  in  the  centre  of  Mount  Idu- 
beda,  ran  first  weal  and  then  south,  and  term- 
inated near  Calpe  at  the  Frrtiim  Hcrculeum. 
It  contained  several  silver  mines,  whence  the 
pert  in  which  the  Betis  rises  was  called  Hoont 
Argentarius,  or  the  Silver  Mountain. 
•  Obphbus  (  Op^evf),  a  mythical  personage, 
was  regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  the  roost  cele- 
brated  of  the  early  poets,  who  lived  before  the 
time  of  Homer.  His  name  does  nut  occur  in 
the  Homeric  or  Heaiodio  poema,  bat  it  already 
had  attained  to  great  celebrity  in  the  lyric  pe- 
riod. There  were  numerous  legends  about  Or- 
pbens,  but  the  oommon  etory  ran  as  follows ; 
Orpheus,  the  son  of  CEagrus  and  Calliope,  lived 
in  Thrace  at  the  period  of  the  Argonauts,  whom 
hb  accompanied  in  their  expedition.  Presented 
with  the  lyre  by  Apollo,  and  instructed  by  the 
Miiaea  in  ita  use,  he  enchanted  with  its  music 
not  only  the  wild  beasts,  bnt  the  trees-and  rocks 
upon  Olympus,  so  that  tlu  y  moved  from  their 
places  to  follow  the  sound  of  bis  golden  harp. 
The  power  of  his  musie  caosed  the  Argonanta 
to  aeek  his  aid,  which  contributed  materially  to 
the  auccess  of  thek-  expedition :  at  the  sound 
of  his  lyre  the  Argo  glided  down  into  the  sea ; 
the  Argonauts  tore  themselves  away  from  the 
pleasures  of  Lemnos ;  the  Symplegades,  or  mov- 
ing rocks,  which  threatened  to  crush  the  ship 
between  them,  were  fixed  in  their  places ;  and 
the  Colchian  dragon,  which  guarded  the  golden 
fleece,  was  lulled  to  sleep :  other  legends  of 
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the  same  kind  may  be  read  in  the  Argonntut, 
which  bears  the  name  of  Or[)bpns  AArr  Ins 
return  from  the  Argonautic  expedilioD  be  took 
up  his  abode  in  a  cave  in  Thrace,  andemfiloy* 
ed  himself  in  tiie  civilization  of  its  wild  inhabit- 
ants. There  is  also  a  legend  of  his  having  ris* 
ited  Egypt.  The  legends  respecting  tlw  Iom 
and  recovery  of  his  wife,  and  his  own  death, 
are  very  various.  His  wife  was  a  nvmph  mmi 
Agriope  or  Eurydfee.  In  the  older  acMmb 
the  cause  of  her  death  is  not  referred  to.  The 
legend  followed  in  the  well-known  pasiageiof 
Virgil  and  Ovid,  which  ascribes  the  detth  of 
Eurydice  to  the  bite  of  a  serpent,  is  no  doubt 
of  high  antiquity ;  but  the  introduction  of  Arii- 
t«eos  into  the  legend  can  not  be  tneed  to  uj 
writer  older  than  Virgil  himself.  BefcUowed 
hia  lost  wife  into  the  abodes  of  Plato  (Bsdn), 
where  the  charms  of  his  lyre  suspended  the 
torments  of  the  damned,  and  won  back  his  wife 
from  the  most  inexorable  of  all  deities;  but  hit 
prayer  was  only  granted  upon  this  condition, 
that  he  should  not  look  back  upon  his  rcstorsi 
wife  till  they  had  arrived  in  the  upper  woikl 
at  the  very  moment  when  they  were  about  to 
pass  the  fatal  bounds,  the  anxiety  of  love  over- 
came the  poet ;  be  looked  round  to  see  thai 
Eurydice  was  following  him,  and  he  beheld  hei 
caught  back  into  the  infernal  regions.  His 
grief  for  the  loss  of  Eurydice  led  bun  to  treat 
with  contempt  the  Thracian  women,  who,  id  re- 
venge, tore  him  to  pieces  under  the  cxcitotncnl 
of  their  Baccl)analian  org'ics  After  his  death 
the  Muses  collected  the  fragments  of  bis  body, 
and  bnried  them  at  Libethra,  at  the  feot  sf 
Olympus,  where  the  nightingale  sang  sweetly 
over  his  grave.  His  head  was  thrown  mlo  tbe 
Hebrus,  down  which  it  rolled  to  the  8ei,aol 
v.as  borne  across  to  Lesbos,  where  the  prave 
in  which  it  was  interred  was  shown  atAniibsa. 
His  lyre  was  also  said  to  have  been  carried  lo 
Lesbos  ;  and  both  traditions  arc  dimply  poet- 
ical expressions  of  the  historical  fact  that  Les* 
bos  waa  the  first  great  seat  of  the  mosic  of  the 
lyre  :  indeed,  Antissa  itself  was  the  birth  plact 
of  Terpander,  the  earliest  historical  musicun. 
The  astronomers  taught  that  the  lyre  of  0^ 
pheus  was  placed  by  Jupiter  (Zeus)  among  the 
stars  at  the  intercession  of  Apolio  and  the  Mo- 
ses. In  these  legends  there  are  sons  pointi 
which  are  sufficiently  clear.  The  invention  of 
music,  in  connection  with  the  services  of  ApoUo 
and  the  Mnsea,  its  first  great  application  to  the 
worship  of  the  gods,  whicli  Orpheus  is  there- 
fore said  to  have  introduced,  its  power  over  the 
passions,  and  the  importance  which  the  Oicdv 
attached  to  the  knowledge  of  it,  as  intimately 
allied  with  the  very  exlatence  of  all  social  orttei 
— are  probably  the  chief  elementary  ideasoftha 
whole  legend.  But  then  comes  in  one  of  the 
dark  features  of  the  Greek  religioD.  in 
the  gods  envy  the  advancement  of  nw  is 
know-ledge  and  civilization,  and  severely puailh 
any  one  who  transgresses  the  bounds  aaaigaM 
to  humanity.  In  a  later  age  the  conlllet  w« 
no  longer  viewed  as  between  the  go<l3  and  man, 
but  between  the  worshippers  of  different  divin- 
ities ;  and  especially  between  Apollo,  the  sym- 
bol of  pure  intellect,  and  Bacchus  (Dionysu?), 
the  deity  of  ti  c  senses;  hence  Orpheus,  the 
servant  of  Apuilo,  falls  a  victim  to  the  jei 
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of  Baccho*  (DtonysuB),  and  the  fury  of  his  wor- 
•hippera. — OqtUeSoeietutMtd  Mysteries.  About 
the  time  of  the  fifst  development  of  Greek  phi- 
losophy, societies  were  Ibrmed,  consisting  of 
persons  called  the  followers  of  Orpheiu  (oi  'Op- 
pttcoi),  who,  under  the  pretended  guidance  of 
Orpheus,  dedicated  themselree  to  the  worship 
of  Bacchus  (Dionysus).  They  performed  the 
rites  of  a  mystical  worship,  but  instead  of  con- 
fining their  notions  to  the  initiated,  they  pub- 
lished them  to  others,  and  committed  thera  to 
literary  works.  The  Bacchus  (Dionysus)  to 
whose  worship  the  Orphic  rites  were  annexed, 
waa  Bacchus  (Dionysus)  Zagreus,  closely  con- 
nected with  Ceres  (Demeter)  and  Cora  (Proser- 
ptna).  The  Orphic  legends  and  poema  related 
m  great  part  to  ihis  Bacchus  (Dionysus),  who 
was  combined,  as  an  infernal  deity,  with  Pluto 
(Hades),  and  upon  whom  the  Orphic  theolo- 
jers  founded  their  hopes  of  the  purification  and 
altimate  immortality  of  the  soul.  But  their 
oiode  of  celebrating  this  worship  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  popular  riles  of  Bacchus.  The 
Oiphic  worshippers  of  Bacchus  did  not  indulge 
im  iiBiestTBiaed  pleasure  and  frantie  enthuai- 
asm,  but  rather  aimed  at  an  ascetic  purity  of 
uie  and  manners.  All  this  part  of  the  mythol- 
ogy of  Orphene,  which  oonnecte  him  with  Bae> 
chus  (Dionysus),  must  be  considered  as  a  later 
ioTention,  quite  irreconcilable  with  the  original 
lefend,  in  whieh  he  is  tiie  senrant  of  Apollo  and 
the  Muses :  but  it  is  almost  hopeless  to  explain 
the  tranaitioo.  Many  poems  ascribed  to  Or- 
pbena  were  enrrent  aa  early  aa  the  tfane  of  the 
Pisistratids.  Fia.  Onomacbitus.  They  are  oft- 
en quoted  by  Plato,  and  the  allusions  to  them 
In  laler  writen  am  very  frequent  The  extant 
poems,  which  bear  the  name  of  Orpheus,  are 
the  forgeries  of  Cbriatian  grammarians  and 
philosophera  of  the  Alezandreaa  adiool ;  bat 
among  the  fragments,  which  form  a  part  of  the 
collection,  are  aome  genuine  remains  of  that 
Orphie  poetry  whieh  waa  known  to  IMato,  and 
which  must  be  assigned  to  the  period  of  Ono- 
macritna,  or  perhaps  a  little  earlier.  The  Or- 
phic Utentnre,  which  in  this  sense  may  be  eaU* 
ed  genuine,  seems  to  hare  included  Hymm,  a 
Tk€O0m^t  OracUs,  dtc  The  apociypbal  pro- 
doetiooa  which  have  eome  down  to  ns  are,  l. 
Argonauiica,  an  epic  poem  in  one  thousand  three 
hundred  and  eighty-four  hexameters,  giving  an 
aoeoont  of  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts.  2. 
Hymns,  eighty-seven  or  eighty-eight  in  num- 
ber, m  hexameters,  evidently  the  productions 
of  the  Neo-PIatonic  school.  3.  Lithica  ( Atdtxd), 
treats  of  properties  of  stones,  both  precious  and 
common,  and  their  uses  in  divination.  4.  Frag- 
ments, chiefly  of  the  Theogony.  It  is  in  this 
claas  that  we  find  the  genuine  remains  of  the 
literature  of  the  early  Orphic  theology,  but  in- 
termingled with  others  of  a  much  later  date. 
The  beat  edition  m  by  Hermann,  Lips.,  180.5. 

[Orphioius  Benionus,  a  legate  of  the  Em- 
peror Olho,  fell  in  the  battle  of  Bedriacum against 
the  troopn  of  Vitcllius,  A  D.  69  ] 

fORs\BARiei  ('Op<yu6ap/f),  a  daughter  of  Mith- 
radates  the  Ureat,  taken  prisoner  by  Pompey, 
•nd  served  to  adorn  his  triumph,  B.C.  61.] 

[OrseTs  {'OpariU),  a  nymph,  mother  by  Hel- 
len  of  ..i:^olus,  Dorus,  and  Xuthus.] 

IObsu^hos  {^OfisSkuxH)-  1.  Son  of  the  river- 
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god  Alpheus  and  of  Telegone,  father  of  IHofllet, 

prince  at  Pherae.  and  guest  friend  of  Ulysses. 
— 2.  Son  of  Diocies,  grandson  of  No.  I ,  accom- 
panied Agamemnon  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  war 
slain  before  Troy  by  ^Eneas — 3.  Son  of  Ido- 
meneus  of  Crete. — 4.  A  Trojan,  who  accom- 
panied .^neas  to  Italy;  he  was  ahdn  by  C» 
milla.] 

[0RTHAooR.ts  {'OpQay6paz).  1.  A  geograph- 
ical writer,  whose  age  is  uncertain:  he  wrote 
a  work  on  India,  and  another  concerning  the 
Red  Sea.— 2.  A  flute-player  of  Thebes ;  accord- 
ing to  Athenseus.  an  inatmetorof  Epaminondas 
in  flute-playing.] 

[Orthe  {'Of)07)),  a  place  in  the  Thessalian 
district  Perrha;bia,  mentioned  in  the  second 
book  of  the  Iliad  ;  auppoaed  by  Strabo  to  be  llM 
Acropolis  of  Phalanna  ] 

OstrTa  {'Opdia,  'Opdlf,  OT  'Opduaia),  a  sur- 
name of  the  Diana  (Artemis)  who  is  also  called 
Iphigcnia  or  Lygodesma,  and  must  be  regarded 
as  the  goddess  of  the  moon.  Her  worship  was 
probably  brought  to  Sparta  from  Lemnos.  It 
was  at  the  altar  of  Diana  (Artemis)  Orthia  that 
Spartan  boys  had  to  undergo  the  flogging  called 

diamastigosia. 

Obthosu  ('Op^am).  1.  A  city  of  Caria,  on 
the  Msander,  with  a  monntain  of  the  same 
name,  where  the  Rhodians  defeated  the  Ca- 
riana,  B.C.  167.— 9.  (Now  Oriosa),  a  city  of 
Phoeniee,  aooth  of  the  month  of  the  Eleuthe> 
rus,  and  twelve  Roman  miles  from  Tripolis. 

Orthrus  COpdfiO()»  the  two-headed  dog  of 
Geryonea,  who  was  begotten  by  lyphon  and 
Echidna,  and  waa  alain  by  Heieales.  Vii.  p. 
358,  a.] 

[Ortoita  (now  OrtoiM  «  JVore),  a  port-town 

of  the  Frentani,  accordin;,'  tn  the  Itineraries  Oft 
the  road  from  Aternum  to  tiistonium.] 

OaTOtPAWA  or  -vm  COprdmraiNi :  now  Cahul  ?>, 
a  considerable  city  of  the  Paropamisadac,  at 
the  sources  of  a  western  tributary  of  the  River 
Goes,  and  at  the  junction  of  three  roads,  one 
leading  north  into  Bactria,  and  the  others  south 
and  east  into  India.  It  was  also  called  Carura 
or  Cabnra. 

Oktyi;ia  {'0,,rv)i'a).  1 ,  The  ancient  name  of 
Delos.  Since  Diana  (Artemis)  and  Apollo  were 
born  at  Delos,  the  poets  sometimes eau  the  goA> 
dess  Ortygia,  and  give  the  nameof  Or/y^^i'^  bores 
to  the  cattle  pastured  by  Apollo.  The  ancienta 
obnnected  the  name  with  Ortyz  {'Oprvf),  a  quail. 
Vid.  p.  435,  b.  —  2.  An  island  near  Syracuse. 
Vid.  SvRACcsjB. — 3.  A  grove  near  Ephesus,  in 
which  the  Ephesians  pretended  that  Apollo  and 
Diana  (Artemis)  were  born.  Hence  Propertius 
calls  the  Cayster,  which  flowed  near  Ephesus, 
Ortygius  Cayster. 

[Orttoius,  a  Rutulian,  one  of  the  waniofb 
on  the  side  of  Turnus  in  his  wars  with  JBumm, 
slain  by  Csneus.] 

Or  I  S.     Vid.  HoROs,  Orio.v. 

[Orc s  CQpoc),  a  Greek  warrior  before  Troy, 

slain  by  Hector.] 

[Orxinbs  ('Opffviyf)  or  Orsiives,  a  noble  and 
wealthy  Persian,  who  traced  his  descent  from 
Cyrus  He  was  present,  and  commanded  a 
portion  of  the  troops  at  Gaugamela.  At  the 
death  of  Phrasaortes  Orxines  assumed  the  sa- 
trapy of  I'ersis,  which  usurpation  was  over- 
looked by  Alnaiider;  bat  h«  was  subsequenUy 
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•iMTged  with  sacrilege,  and  on  this  or  some 
other  gnani  was  crucified  by  Alexander.] 

0«CA.  I.  (Now  Httesca  in  Arragonia),  an  im- 
portant town  of  the  Ilergctcs  and  a  Roman  col- 
ony in  liispaoia  Tarraconensis,  on  the  road  from 
Tarraco  to  Ilerda,  with  silver  mines ;  whence 
Livy  speaks  of  ari^'mtum  Osciense,  though  these 
words  may  perhaps  mean  silver  money  coined 
at  Otica. — 2.  (West  of  Huetcar  in  Granada),  a 
town  of  the  Turdetani  in  HIapuUft  Ballci. 

OscKLA.    Vid.  Lepontii. 

Osci  or  OpIci  {'Ookoi,  'OirtKol),  one  of  the 
most  ancient  tribes  uf  Italy,  inhabited  the  cen- 
tre of  the  peninsula,  from  which  they  had  driven 
out  the  Siculi.  Their  principal  settlement  was 
in  Campania,  bat  we  also  find  thmn  in  parts  of 
Latium  and  Samnium.  They  were  subdued  by 
the  Sabines  and  Tyrrhenians,  and  disappeared 
from  history  at  a  comparatively  eailf  period. 
They  wprf  r.ilird  in  their  own  language  Utkus. 
They  are  Kleniified  by  many  writers  with  the 
Aosones  or  Aurunci ;  hot  others  think  that  the 
latter  is  a  collective  name  for  all  the  people 
dwelling  in  the  plain,  and  that  the  Osci  were  a 
branch  of  the  Avaones.  The  Oscan  language 
was  clnacly  connected  with  the  other  ancient 
Italian  dialects,  out  of  which  the  Latin  language 
waa  formed  ;  and  it  continued  to  be  spolcen  by 
the  people  of  Campania  long  after  the  Oscans 
had  disappeared  as  a  separalejpeople.  A  knowl- 
edge of  it  was  presenred  at  Rome  by  the  Fab- 
ula;  Atellanie,  which  were  a  speeiea  of  iaroe  or 
eomedy  written  in  Oscan. 

Osi,  a  people  in  Oennany,  probably  in  the 
mountains  between  the  sources  of  the  Oder  and 
the  Gran,  wer^,  according  to  Tacitus,  tributary 
to  the  Sarmatians,  and  spoke  the  Phawmian 
language 

OelCKKDA.      Vtd.  OSSIOBRDA. 

[Onmos,  king  oTChislQiiii  >ided  iBaeas  in  his 

wars  with  Turnus  in  Italy  ] 
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which  separated  it  from  Mycdonia  on  the 
and  from  the  rest  uf  MeiM>polamia  on  the  oooth; 
the  Euphrates  divided  it  oo  the  west  end  fMrlk 
west  from  the  Syrian  districts  of  Chnlvhonitis, 
Cyrrhestice,  and  Commageoe ;  and  on  the  north 
it  was  separated  by  Mount Maaive  fironi  Armenia. 
Its  name  was  said  to  be  derived  from  0-n>fs, 
an  Arabian  otiieAain,  who.  in  the  time  of  ibe 
Seleaeldc,  established  over  it  a  petty  principd- 
ity,  with  Ein  ssA  for  its  capital,  which  lasted  tiO 
the  reign  of  Caracalla,  and  respecting  the  his 
tory  of  which,  mi.  AtOAaos. 

[OSROES.      Vid.  OSROKNE  ] 

OssA  i'Oeaa :  now  Jiumm,  l  e.,  tvy-eUi). 
1.  A  celebrated  mountain  in  the  north  of  Msf- 

nesia,  in  Thessaly,  connected  with  Pelion  oa 
the  southeast,  and  divided  from  Olympus  oo  the 
northwest  by  the  Vale  of  Tcmpb.  It  is  one  ef 
the  highest  mountains  in  Greece,  but  much  less 
lofty  than  Olympus.  It  is  mentioned  by  Homer 
in  the  legend  of  the  war  of  the  Giants,  respect- 
ing which,  vid.  Olympds. — [2.  (Now  0$a),  a 
small  river  of  Etruria,  which  empties  into  the 
Tyrrhenian  Sea  between  Promontorium  Tela- 
mon  and  the  city  of  Cosa.] 

Os6ET,  with  the  surname  Conttantia  Ju/m,  a 
town  in  Hispania  Baetica,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Baetia,  opposite  Hispalie. 

OssioERDA  or  OsicBKDA  (Ossigerdcnsis),  a 
town  of  the  Edetani  in  Hispania  TarracoDeo- 
sis,  and  a  Roman  municipimn. 

OssiGi  (now  Maquiz),  a  town  of  the  Turduli 
in  Hispania  Bslica,  on  the  spot  where  the  De- 
tis  first  enters  Betiee. 

OssoKOBA  {now  Estoyt  north  of  Fare),  a  towB 
of  the  Turdetani  in  Lusitliniai  between  the  Tap 
gus  and  Anaa. 

OsTEODEs  ('0(7rfuf5;7f  v^<TOf  :  nov:  A  firur).  an 
island  at  some  distance  from  the  north  coast  of 
Sicily,  opposite  the  town  of  Sott. 

OsTiA  (Ostiensis :  now  Otiia,)  a  town  at  the 


Osiais  {'Oaipii)t  the  great  £gyptlail  divinity,  i  mouth  of  the  River  Tiber,  and  the  harbor  of 

md  hoabaod  of  Isis.  According  to  Herodotus,     —   "  "-^ —  ''"^  " — 

they  were  the  only  divinities  who  were  wor- 
riiipped  by  all  the  Egyptians.  His  Egyptian 
name  is  said  to  have  been  Hysiris,  which  is  In* 
terprelcd  to  mean  "son  of  Isis."  tliough  some 
said  that  it  meant  "  many-eyed."  He  is  said  to 
have  been  originally  king  of  Egypt,  and  to  have 
reclaimed  his  subjects  from  a  barltarous  life  by 
teaching  them  agriculture,  and  enacting  wise 


Rooae,  ftoro  which  it  was  dWant  afauasa 

by  land,  was  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  left 
arm  of  the  river.  It  was  founded  by  Anew 
llareias,  the  ftaitii  kh^rof  RoBie,  wae  a  Roama 

colony,  and  eventually  became  an  imp<^rtant  arid 
flourishing  town.  In  the  civil  wars  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  Marius,  bat  It  waa  esoa  lebollt  wtth 
greater  splendor  than  before.  The  Emperor 
Claudius  constnicted  a  new  and  better  harbor 


laws.    He  afterward  travelled  Into  foreign  I  on  the  right  arm  of  the  Tiber,  which 


lands,  spreading  wherever  he  went  the  bless- 
ings ofciviiiaation.  On  his  return  to  Egypt  he 
was  murdered  hj  his  brother  Typhon.  who  cut 
his  body  into  pieces  and  threw  ihvm  into  ttie 
Nile.  After  a  long  search  Isis  discovered  the 
mangled  remains  of  her  husband,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  her  son  Horus  defeated  Typhon, 
and  recovered  the  sovereign  power,  which  Ty- 
phon had  usurped.    Vid.  Isit. 

[Osiris,  a  friend  of  Turnus,  the  king  of  the 
Rotoli,  slain  by  the  Trojan  Thymbra?us.] 

OsisMli,  a  people  in  Gallia  Lugduncnsis,  at 
the  northwestern  extremity  of  the  coast,  and  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  modem  Quimper  and 
Br«$t. 

OsROBifB  ('Ospoynl:  *Ocpojivoi,  pi.:  now  Pa- 
Mkaltk  of  Orfak),  the  westernmost  of  the  two  por- 
tions into  which  Northern  Mesopotamia  was  di- 
vided by  the  River  Chahmaa  (bow  Kkaim^), 


largcd  and  improved  by  Trajan.  This  new  har- 
bor was  called  simply  Fortu*  Romanut  or  Partma 
Aupttti,  and  around  It  there  sprang  up  a  ioar- 
ishing  town,  also  called  PortuM  (the  inhabitants 
Portuenses).  The  old  town  of  Ostia,  whose 
harbor  had  been  already  partly  filled  up  by  sand, 
now  sank  into  insignificance,  and  only  continued 
to  exist  through  its  salt-works  («altii«},  which 
had  been  established  by  Ancos  Marcios.  The 
ruins  of  Ostia  are  between  two  and  three  miles 
from  the  coast,  as  the  sea  has  gradually  reeoded 
in  consequence  of  the  accumulation  of  sand  de> 
posited  by  the  Tiber. 

Ostia  Nili.    Vid.  NiLcrs. 
[OsToRius  Sabinus.    Vid.  Saritcos.] 
OstorIus  ScapOla.    Vid.  Scapula. 
OsTBA  (Ostrdnus),  a  town  ia  Umbria,  ia  tha 
territory  of  the  Senones. 
(OscBAcuiA  rOoT^Ans).  a  eitf  dealilula'af 
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OTAOnnTS  CRktSOB,  T. 

{ara9ft6(  AwSp^f),  fo  Lower  Egypt,  east 

•f  the  Nile,  on  the  road  from  Rhinocorora  to 
JPahiMOm,  and  not  far  from  Lake  Sirboois.] 

OtACithn  CtAttvt,  T  1.  A  Roman  general 
during  the  second  Punt  war.  was  prictor  B.C. 
S17,  and  aubeequeotly  proprstor  in  Sicily.  In 
tl6  ko  oroMed  over  to  Africa,  and  laM  waste 
tba  Carthaginian  coast.  He  was  prcetor  for  the 
twood  time,  214,  and  his  command  was  pro- 
kNiged  during  the  next  three  yeart.  He  died  In 
Sicily.  211. — [2.  Otacilil's  Cimssis,  one  of 
Pompey'a  officers,  bad  the  command  of  the  town 
efliMOsin  Illyria.  and  cnielly  mardered  two 
hundred  and  twenty  of  Caesar's  soldiers,  who 
bad  surrendered  to  bim  on  the  promise  that  they 
should  be  uninjured.  Shortly  after  this  he  aban- 
doned Lissus,  and  joined  the  natal  hody  of  the 
Pompeian  army.] 

Otacilics  PiLiTcs,  L.,  a  Roman  rhetorician, 
who  opened  a  school  at  Rome  B.C.  81,  was 
originally  a  slave,  but  having  exhibited  talent 
anil  a  love  of  literature,  ho  was  manumitted  by 
Ua  maater.  Cn.  Pompeius  Magnus  was  one  of 
his  pupils,  and  ho  wrote  the  history  of  Pompejf 
and  of  bis  father  likewise. 

Ovlms  COravrjc).  1  •  A  Persian,  son  of  Pbar- 
Bispes,  was  the  first  who  susppctrd  the  impos- 
tare  of  Smerdis  the  Magian,  and  took  the  chief 
part  in  organizing  the  conspiracy  againet  the 
pretender  (B  C.  521).  After  the  accession  of 
Danus  Hyataspis,  be  was  placed  in  command 
of  the  Peraian  force  which  inraded  Samoa  for 
the  purpose  of  plaeinp  Syloson,  brother  of  Poly- 
crates,  in  the  government. — 2.  A  Persian,  son 
efSiaaanies,  sncceeded  Megabyzus  (B.O.  fi06)  in 
the  command  of  the  forces  on  tho  son  coast, 
and  tooli  Byzantiiun,  Cbalcedon.  Antandrus,  and 
Lafapoahrin,  aa  well  aa  tike  iaiends  of  I^mmos 
and  Imbros.  He  was  probably  the  «<ame  Otanea 
»bo  is  mentioned  as  a  son-in-law  of  Darius  Hys- 
laapift,  and  aa  a  general  employed  agahist.the 
revolted  lonians  in  499. 

Or»o,  L.  Roscius,  tribune  of  the  pleba  B.C. 
fr,  was  a  wann  supporter  of  the  aristoeratieal 

Cy-  He  opposed  the  proposal  of  Gabinius  to 
ow  upon  Pompey  the  command  of  the  war 
agaioat  lae  ptraiee:  and  in  the  name  year  he 
proposed  and  carried  tho  law  which  gave  to  the 
a  apeoial  place  at  the  public  spectacles, 
I  rows  or  aeata  {in  quaunordeeim  graiu 
Imt  Mice  ordtnibus),  next  to  the  place  of  the  sen- 
ators, which  was  in  the  orchestra.  This  law 
was  very  unpopular ;  and  in  Cicero's  consulship 
(C3)  there  was  such  a  riot  occasioned  by  the  ob- 
noxioos  measure  that  it  required  ail  hia  elo- 
qoenoe  to  allay  the  agitation. 

Otbo,  SalvIos.  1.  M.,  grandfather  of  the 
Emperor  Otbo,  was  descended  from  an  ancient 
aad  noble  family  of  the  town  of  Ferentinum  in 
Elmria.  His  father  was  a  Roman  eques  ;  his 
mother  was  of  low  origin,  perhaps  even  a  freed- 
woman.  Through  the  influence  of  Livia  Au- 
gusta, in  whose  house  he  had  been  brought  np, 
(Xbo  was  made  a  Roman  senator,  and  eventu- 
ally obtained  the  praetorship,  but  was  not  ad- 
vanced to  any  higher  honor. — 3.  L.,  son  of  the 
preceding,  and  father  of  the  Emperor  Otho,  stood 
so  high  in  the  favor  of  Tiberius,  and  resembled 
this  emperor  so  strongly  in  person,  that  it  was 
•npposod  by  most  that  he  was  his  son.  He  was 
consul  suffectus  in  A.D.  33 ;  was  afterward  pro- 
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I  consul  in  AfHea*;  and  In  4t  waa  sent  into  llfyrf- 

cum,  where  he  restored  discipline  amonir  the 
i  soldiers,  who  had  lately  rebelled  against  Clau- 
dioa.  At  a  later  time  he  detected  a  conspiracy 
which  had  been  formed  against  the  life  of  Clau- 
dius.—3.  L.,  sumamed  Titunds,  elder  son  of 
No.  %  was  consul  St,  and  proconsul  in  Asia  63, 
when  ht'  had  .Virricola  for  his  quaestor.  It  is 
related  to  the  honor  of  the  latter  that  he  was 
not  .4Mrnipted  by  the  example  of  his  superior 
officer,  who  indulged  in  every  kind  of  rapacity. 
On  the  death  of  Galba  in  January,  69,  Titianus 
was  a  second  time  made  consul,  with  his  brother 
Otho,  the  emperor.  On  the  death  of  the  latter, 
he  was  pardoned  by  Vitellius. — 4.  M.,  Roman 
emperor  from  January  IStb  to  .April  16th,  A.D. 
69,  was  the  younger  son  of  iNo.  2.  He  was  born 
in  the  early  part  of  32.  He  was  of  moderate 
stature,  ill  made  in  the  legs,  and  bad  an  cflem* 
inate  appearance.  He  was  one  of  the  compan- 
ions of  Nero  in  his  debaucheries  ;  but  when  the 
emperor  took  possession  ol  his  wife,  the  beauti- 
ful hat  profligate  Poppca  Sabina,  Otbo  was  sent 
as  governor  to  Lusitania,  which  he  administered 
with  credit  during  the  last  ten  years  of  Nero's 
life.  Otho  attached  himself  to  Galba  when  ho 
revolted  against  Nero,  in  the  hope  of  being 
adopted  by  him  and  succeeding  to  the  empire. 
But  when  Galba  adopted  L.  Pfso  on  the  10th  of 
January,  69,  Otho  formed  a  conspiracy  against 
Galba,  and  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  sol 
dtcrs  at  Rome,  who  put  Oalba  to  death.  Mean 
time  Vitellius  had  been  proclaimed  emperor  at 
Cologne  by  the  Gennan  troops  on  the  3d  ol 
January,  and  his  generals  forthwith  set  out  ftnr 
Italy  to  place  their  master  on  the  throne.  When 
these  news  reached  Otho,  he  marched  into  tho 
BorUi  of  Italy  to  oppose  ttie  generals  of  VitellinB. 
The  fortune  of  war  waa  at  first  in  his  favor. 
He  defeated  Cscina,  the  general  of  Vitellius.  in 
more  than  cme  engagement ;  but  hhi  army  was 
subscjiicntly  defeated  in  a  decisive  battle  near 
Bedriacum  by  the  united  forces  of  Cccina  and 
Vatens,  whereupon  he  put  ao  end  to  Us  own  lift 
at  Brizdhun,  in  the  tbirty-aevenlli  year  of  hia 
age. 

OnrafZnva  ('OepvaSri^).    1.  A  patronymie 

given  to  Panthoiis  or  Pantlius,  the  Trojan  priest 
of  ApoUo,  as  the  son  of  Othryas. — Si.  ASpartan, 
one  of  the  three  hundred  aebeted  to  flght  with 
an  equal  number  of  Argives  for  the  posseaaioiL 
of  Thyrea.  Othryades  was  the  only  peraon 
who  aurvlfed  the  battle,  and  was  left  for  dead. 
He  spoiled  the  dead  bodies  of  the  enemy,  and 
remamed  at  his  post,  while  Alcenor  and  Cliro* 
roius,  the  two  surrivore  of  the  Argive  party, 
hastened  home  with  the  news  of  victory,  sup- 
posing that  all  their  opponents  had  been  slain. 
As  the  victory  waa  claimed  by  both  sides,  a 
general  battle  ensued,  in  which  the  Argives 
were  defeated.  Othryades  alow  himself  on  the 
field,  being  ashamed  to  return  to  Sparta  as  the 
one  survivor  of  her  three  hundred  champions. 

[Othryowkos  COdpvovevf),  an  ally  of  Priam, 
from  Cabesus,  was  a  suitor  for  the  hand  of  Cas* 
Sandra,  Priam's  daughter,  and  promised,  in  re- 
turn, to  drive  the  Greeks  from  before  Troy  i  but 
he  was  slain  by  Idomeneus.] 

0th Rvs  COBpvc  :  [now  Goura  or  Kalavothry  1 
the  highest  summit  J?  r(/tf),  according  to  Leake  J), 
a  lofty  ra3ge  of  mountains  in  the  south  of  Tbe» 
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safy,  which  extended  from  Mount  Tymphret- 
IU8,  or  the  most  southerly  part  of  Pindus,  to  the 
eastern  coast  and  the  promontory  between  the 
Pagasaean  Gulf  and  the  northern  point  of  Eu- 
biaa.  It  abut  in  the  great  TheaaaUan  plain  on 
the  aoutb. 

[Otbeus  ('Orpcif),  king  of  Phrygia,  whom 
Priam  aidrd  apainst  t!ie  Amazons  ] 

[Otris,  a  town  of  Babylonia,  south  of  Baby- 
lon, alMVe  the  marshes  of  the  Euphrates  ] 

[OrndrA  {'Orpuin),  a  city  of  Bilhynia,  above 
Lake  Ascania,  said  tu  tiave  derived  its  name 
rrom  Otreoa*  probably  the  same  as  the  town  of 
Phrygia  mentioned  by  Plutarch  iindnr  the  name 
of  Olrya  {'Orpiai)  in  his  life  of  Lucullus  ] 

[OraTimDs  ('Orpvi  ret(),  king  of  Hyde  at  the 
base  of  Mount  Tm<^ua,  iiither  of  Iphition  by  one 
of  the  nymphs.] 

Otos,  and  his  brother  Ephialtbs,  are  bet- 
ter known  by  tlmir  name  of  the  Alindct.  Vid. 
Aloeds. — £3.  Of  Cylleoe,  a  Greek  warrior  at  the 
aiese  of  Troy,  alani  by  Polydamas.] 

OvinTrs  Naj^o,  P.,  the  Roman  poet,  was  born 
at  Sulmo,  in  the  country  of  ihc  Peligni,  on  the 
90th  of Mareh,  B.C.  48.  He  waa  deaeended  from 
an  ant'irnt  rqnrstrian  family,  but  possessing 
only  moderate  wealUi.  He,  as  well  as  his 
brother  Lodos,  who  waa  eocactly  a  year  older 
than  himself,  was  destined  to  be  a  pleader,  and 
received  a  careful  education  to  auaiify  him  for 
that  calling.  He  atodfed  rhetorie  under  Arel- 
lius  Fuscus  and  Purr  ius  Lntro,  and  attained  to 
considerable  proficiency  in  the  art  of  declama- 
tion. Bat  the  bent  of  his  geniua  ahowed  itaelf 
very  early  The  hours  u  liich  should  have  been 
spent  in  the  study  of  jurisprudence  were  em- 
ployed In  cnltiTating  his  poetical  talent  The 
older  Seneea,  who  had  heard  him  declaim,  tells 
as  that  bis  oratory  resembled  a  tdutum  carmen^ 
and  that  any  thing  in  the  way  of  argument  was 
irksome  to  him  His  father  denounced  his  fa- 
vorite pursuit  as  leading  to  inevitable  poverty  ; 
but  the  death  of  his  brother,  at  the  early  age 
of  twenty,  probably  served  in  some  degree  to 
mitigate  his  father's  opposition,  for  the  patri- 
mony which  would  have  been  scanty  for  two 
might  amply  suffice  for  one.  Ovid's  education 
was  completed  at  Athens,  where  he  made  him- 
self thoroughly  master  of  the  Greek  language. 
Afterward  he  travelled  with  the  poet  Macer  in 
Asia  and  Sicily.  It  is  a  disputed  point  wheihcr 
he  ever  actually  practiced  as  an  advocate  after 
his  lelum  to  Rome.  The  picture  Ovid  himself 
dreWB  of  his  weak  constitution  and  indolent 
temper  prevents  us  from  thinking  that  he  ever 
followed  his  pruft  ssion  with  perseverance,  if 
indocd  at  all.  The  same  eauses  deterred  him 
from  entering  the  senate,  though  he  had  put  on 
the  Uuus  davuM  when  he  assumed  the  toga  viri- 
li.t,  a«<  bring  by  birth  entitled  to  aspire  to  the 
bcnaiorial  dignity.  (rr«/.,  iv.,  10, 29.)  Hebe- 
came,  bowever,  one  of  the  TWvmwrt  Capkala ; 
^and  he  was  subsequently  made  one  of  the  Cen- 
tmmviri,  or  judges  who  tried  testamentary  and 
sven  criminal  eaoses ;  and  in  doe  time  he  was 
promoted  to  be  one  of  the  Decemviri,  who  as- 
sembled and  presided  over  the  court  of  the 
Centumviri  Such  is  all  the  soeount  that  can 
be  given  of  Ovid's  business  life.  He  married 
twice  in  earl^  life  at  the  deaire  of  his  parents, 
but  he  apeed4y  divorced  each  of  his  wives  in 
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succession.  The  ro.straint  of  a  wilb  was  hifc> 
some  to  a  man  like  Ovid,  who  was  devoted  to 
gallantry  and  licentious  life.  His  chief  mistreai 
in  the  early  part  of  his  life  was  the  one  whom 
he  celebrates  in  his  poems  under  the  name  of 
Corinna.  If  we  may  belieye  the  testinnony  of 
Sidonius  Apollinaris,  Corinos  was  no  less  a 
personage  than  Julia,  the  accomplished  but 
abandoned  daughter  of  Augustus.  There  are 
hrvt  ral  pasaagss  in  Ovid's  Amorct  which  ren> 
der  the  testimony  of  Sidonius  highly  probable. 
Thus  It  ap|>ear8  that  his  mistress  was  a  mar- 
ried woman,  of  high  rank,  but  profligate  morals  i 
all  which  particulars  will  suit  Julia.  How  long 
Ovid's  connection  with  Connna  lasted  there  are 
no  means  of  deciding ;  but  it  probably  ceased 
before  his  marriage  with  his  third  wife,  wbom 
he  appears  to  have  sincerely  loved.  We  caa 
hardly  phice  his  third  marriage  later  thao  his 
thirtieth  year,  since  a  daughter,  Pcrilla,  was  the 
fruit  of  it  {Tritt.,  iii.,  7,  8),  who  was  grown  up 
and  married  at  the  tioie  of  his  banishmenl. 
Perilla  was  twice  married,  and  had  a  child  by 
each  husband.  Ovid  was  a  grandfather  before 
he  lost  his  Ihther  at  the  age  of  ninety ;  sooa 
after  whose  decease  his  mother  also  died.  Till 
his  fiftieth  year  Ovid  continued  to  reside  at 
Rome,,  wtiare  he  had  a  hoase  near  the  Capitol, 
occasionally  taking  a  trip  to  his  Pelignan  farm. 
He  not  only  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  a  large 
circle  of  distinguished  men,  but  the  regard  and 
favor  of  Augustus  and  the  imperial  famUy.  But 
in  A.D.  9  Ovid  waa  auddenly  commanded  by  aa 
imperial  edict  to  tranaport  himself  to  Tomi,  a 
town  on  the  Euxinc,  near  the  mouths  of  the 
Danube,  on  the  veiy  border  of  the  empire.  Ba 
underwent  no  trial,  and  the  sole  reasoa  Ibr  lus 
banishment  stated  in  the  edict  was  his  having 
published  bis  poem  on  the  Art  of  Love  {Art 
Amatoria).  It  was  not,  however,  an  exsiltumt, 
but  a  reUgatio ;  that  is,  he  was  not  utterly  cut 
off  from  all  hope  of  return,  nor  did  be  lose  his 
citizenship.  The  real  cause  of  his  banishment 
has  long  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  scholars. 
The  publication  of  the  Art  Amatpria  was  cer- 
tainly a  mere  pretext.  The  poem  had  been 
puUishad  naar^  ten  years  previously  ;  and, 
moreover,  whenever  Ovid  alludes  to  that,  the 
ostensible  cauae,  he  invariably  couples  with  it 
another  which  he  mysteriously  coaoMla.  Ae> 
cording  to  some  writers,  the  real  cause  was  his 
inirinue  with  Julia.  But  this  is  sufficiently  re- 
futed by  the  fact  that  Julia  had  heaa  an  eida 
since  B  C  2.  Other  writers  suppose  that  he 
had  been  guilty  of  an  intrigue  with  the  younger 
Julia,  the  daughter  of  the  elder  one  ;  and  uw 
remarkable  fact  that  the  younger  Julia  was  ban- 
ished in  the  same  year  with  Ovid  leads  very 
atraogly  to  the  inference  that  his  fate  waa  m 
some  way  connected  with  hers  But  Ovid  states 
himself  that  his  fault  was  an  involuntary  ooe ; 
and  the  great  dispari^  of  years  between  the 
poet  and  the  younger  Julia  renders  it  improb- 
able that  there  had  been  an  intrigue  betweeo 
tham.  He  may  more  probably  have  baooiaa  aa- 
quainted  with  Julia's  profligacy  by  accident, 
and  by  his  subsequent  conduct,  perhaps,  for  ii^ 
stance,  by  coneesling  it,  hava  given  oAaea  la 
Livia,  or  Augustus,  or  both  Ovid  draws  as 
affecting  picture  of  the  miseries  to  which  ka 
was  a^osad  ia  his  plsfa  of  ezila.  Ha  c«i^ 
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piMm  of  the  ithospitaUe  Mtl,  of  the  wewritj 

of  th«  climate,  and  of  ihc  perils  to  which  he 
was  ex(K>sed,  when  the  barbariana  plundered 
One  MtrroniidiDg  eoontry,  iMnltea  tho  very 
walls  of  Tomi.  In  the  iMItt  abject  terms  he 
•applicatod  Augustus  to  ohtofe  bis  place  of 
bsoishnieat,  •nd  besoaght  his  fHends  to  nse 
their  influence  in  his  behalf.  In  the  midst  uf 
all  bis  misfortanes,  he  sought  some  relief  in  the 
•lereise  of  his  poetical  talents.  Not  only  did 
be  finish  his  Fasti  in  his  exile,  besides  writing 
the  Ibis,  the  Tristia,  Ex  Punio,  Sec  ,  but  he  like- 
wise acquired  the  language  of  the  Getac,  in 
which  he  composed  some  poems  in  honor  of 
Augustus  These  he  publicly  recited,  and  they 
were  received  with  tumultuous  applause  by  the 
Tomitc  With  his  new  fellow-citizens,  indeed, 
he  had  succeeded  in  rendering  himself  highly 
popular,  insomuch  that  they  honored  him  with 
a  decreet  declaring  him  exempt  from  all  public 
burdens.  He  died  at  Tomi  in  the  sixtieth  year 
of  bis  age,  A.D.  18.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
0?id*s  works,  arranfed,  as  fhr  as  possible,  in 

chronological  order:  1.  Amorum  Lihri  IJT ,  the 
earliest  of  the  poet's  works.  According  to  the 
epigram  prefixed,  the  work,  as  we  now  possess 
it,  is  a  second  edition,  revised  and  abridged, 
the  former  one  having  consisted  of  five  books. 
1  Bfi9$dm  ^fferoiAfm,  twenty-one  in  number. 
3  Ar»  Amatoria,  or  De  Arte  Amandi,  written 
about  B.C.  2.  At  the  time  of  Ovid's  banisb- 
awnt  thia  poem  was  ejeeted  flom  the  poblie 
Mbiaries  by  command  of  Augustus.  4.  Remedia 
Amm»t  in  one  book.  6.  Nuxt  the  elegiac  com* 
phiat  of  a  not-tree  respecting  the  in  treatment 
it  receives  flrom  wayfarers,  and  even  from  its 
own  master.  6.  MeUmorpmtm  lAbri  JCV. 
This,  the  greatest  of  Orfd's  poems  in  bulk  and 
pretensions,  appears  to  have  been  written  be- 
tween the  age  of  forty  and  fifty.  It  consists 
of  sQch  legends  or  Ihbles  as  involved  a  trans- 
formation, from  the  Creation  to  the  time  of 
JqUos  Caesar,  the  last  being  that  emperor's 
cban  ge  into  a  star.  It  is  thus  a  sort  of  cyclic 
poena,  made  up  of  distinct  episodes,  but  con- 
nected into  one  narrative  thread  with  much 
skin.  7.  Fastorum  Ltbri  XII ,  of  which  only 
the  first  six  are  extant.  This  work  was  incom- 
plete at  the  time  of  Ovid's  banishment.  In- 
deed, he  had  perhaps  done  little  more  than  col* 
leet  the  materials  for  it ;  fbr  that  the  Ibarth 
book  was  written  in  Pontus  appears  from  verse 
eighty-eighth.  The  Fasti  is  a  sort  of  poetical 
Roman  calendar,  with  its  approfiriate  festivals 
and  mythology,  and  the  substance  was  probably 
taken  in  a  great  measure  from  the  old  Roman 
saoaHsts.  The  work  ahowa  a  good  deal  of 
learning,  but  it  has  been  observed  that  Ovid 
makes  frequent  mistakes  in  his  astronomy,  from 
aeC  nnderslanding  the  hooka  flmBWhi<4i  he  took 
it  9  Tristium  Lihri  V.,  clegics  written  during 
the  first  four  yeara  of  Ovid's  banishment.  They 
are  chiefly  made  np  of  descriptions  of  his  affliot- 
ad  condition,  and  petitions  for  mercy  The 
tenth  elegy  of  the  fourth  book  is  valuable,  as 
eontaining  many  partienlars  of  Ov{d*s  lifii.  9. 
Epistolarum  ex  I'onto  Libri  IV ,  are  al.so  in  the 
elegiac  metre,  and  much  the  same  in  substance 
as  the  Tn$tui,  to  wMdi  they  were  sofaeeqnent. 
ft  must  be  confessed  that  n<,'e  and  ;iiisr.)rtune 
aeem  to* have  damped  Ovid's  gen-.ua  both  in 
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this  and  the  preceding  work.  Even  the  v«rai> 

fication  is  more  slovenly,  and  sOflM  of  tlie  lines 
very  prosaic.  10.  i6u,  a  satire  of  between  six 
hundred  and  seven  hundred  elegiac  verses,  also 
written  in  exile  Tlie  poet  inveighs  in  it  against 
an  enemy  who  had  traduced  him.  Though  thf« 
variety  of  Ovid^s  imprecations  displays  learning 
and  fancy,  the  piece  leaves  the  impression  of 
an  impotent  explosion  of  rage.  The  title  and 
plan  were  borrowed  from  Callimachus.  11. 
CoTuoUuio  ad  Lhiam  AMgutUtm,  is  considered 
by  most  critics  not  to  be  genuine,  though  it  is 
allowed  on  all  bands  to  be  not  unworthy  of 
Ovid's  genioa.  19.  The  Midkmmina  Faciei  and 
Halieutieon  are  mere  fragments,  and  their  gen- 
uineness not  altogether  certain.  Of  his  lost 
works,  the  most  celebrated  was  his  tragedy, 
Mcdca,  of  which  only  two  lines  remain.  That 
Ovid  possessed  a  great  poetical  genius  is  un 
questionable,  whieS  makes  it  the  more  to  be 
regretted  that  it  was  not  always  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  sound  judgment.  He  possessed  great 
vigor  of  flmey,  warmth  of  eokiring,  and  faeilitj 
of  composition  Ovid  has  himself  described  how 
spontaneously  his  verses  flowed  ;  but  the  facil- 
ity of  composition  posseesed  more  charms  fbr 
him  than  the  irksome  but  indispensable  labor 
of  correction  and  retrenchment.  Ovid  was  the 
first  to  depsit  from  that  pore  and  eorreet  taste 

which  characterizes  tfir  nreek  poets,  and  their 
earlier  Latin  imitators.  His  writings  abound 
with  those  fiilee  thooghts  snd  frigid  conceits 
which  wc  find  so  frequently  in  the  Latin  poets  ; 
and  In  this  respect  he  must  be  regarded  as  un- 
antiqne.  The  best  edition  of  Ovid's  eompleto 
works  is  by  Burmann,  Amsterdam,  1727,  4  vols. 
4to.  [Of  the  separate  works,  the  most  useful 
editions  are,  the  Meiumorphoses,  by  Gierig  (cura 
Jalin),  Leipzig,  1831-23,  and  by  Loers,  Leipzig, 
1843  ;  the  Fasti,  by  Merkel.  Berlin,  1841,  and 
by  Keightley,  London,  1848;  the  Tristia,  by 
Loers,  Treves,  1839;  Ars  Amawria  (including 
Heroides,  dtc),  by  Jahn,  Leipzig,  1838;  tbeifo- 
roides,  by  Loers,  Cologne,  1829.] 

[OxATHREs  {'O^adpi]^).  1.  Youngest  son  of 
Darius  II.  by  Parysatis,  brother  of  Artaxerxea 
Mnemon,  was  treated  with  kindness  by  hia 
brother,  and  even  admitted  to  anosaal  honors. 
— 2  Brother  of  Darius  Codomannn.s,  was  dis- 
tinguished fur  his  bravery,  and  took  a  conspic- 
nona  part  in  the  battle  of  Issus,  B.C.  333.  He 
accompanied  Darins  in  his  flight,  but  was  taken 
prisoner  by  Alexander,  who  treated  htm  with 
kindness,  and  gave  him  an  honorable  poet  about 
his  own  person.] 

OxIa  Palos,  is  first  mentioned  distinctly  by 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  as  the  name  of  the  Sea 
of  Aral,  which  the  ancients  in  general  did  not 
distinguish  from  the  Caspian.  When  Ptolemy, 
however,  speaks  of  the  OxiIna  Pai.vs  'OIm- 
avfj  X//iv9)a8asmall  lake  in  the  steppes  of  Sog- 
diana,  he  is  perhaps  following  some  vague  ac* 
oonnt  of  the  separate  existenoe  of  the  See  ef 
Aral,  and  the  same  remark  may  be  applied  to 
Pliny's  account  that  the  source  (instead  of  the 
termination)  of  the  River  Oxus  was  in  a  lake  of 
the  same  name. 

£OxiiB  ('O^etat,  sc.  v^aoi\,  i.  e.,  ImoLiE,  the 
-$001  of  Homer ;  a  group  of  tslands  at  the  month 
of  the  AchehHis,  belonging  to  the  Eobihapbs 
Insula.] 
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MMa,  oa  the  north  of  tbe  Oxus. 

Oxfi  Moms  (t4  'Cfeto,  or  CH^f to,  dpr/ :  now 
probably  /lA-Za/:^).  a  range  of  mountains  be- 
tween the  Rivers  Oxus  aod  Jaxartea  i  tbe  oortb- 
ero  boundary  of  Soj^diana  toward  Seythia. 

0x08  or  Oaxi  s  {'O^oc,  'Qfof  :  now  Jihoun  or 
Amou),  a  great  river  of  Central  Asia,  rose,  ac- 
cording to  some  of  the  ancient  geographers,  on 
tbe  northern  side  of  the  Paropamtsus  Mountains 
(now  Hindoo- Koosh),  and,  according  to  others,  in 
the  Eniodi  Mountains,  and  flowed  northwest, 
forming  the  boundary  between  Sogdiana  on  tbe 
north,  and  Bactria  and  Margiana  on  the  south, 
and  then,  skirting  the  north  of  Hyrcania,  it  fell 
iato  the  Caspian.  Tbe  Jihoun  now  flows  in  to  the 
touthwcstern  corner  of  the  Sea  of  Aral ;  but 
there  arc  t>iill  distinct  traces  of  a  channel  ex- 
tendin>i;  in  a  southwestern  direction  from  the 
Sea  of  Aral  to  the  Caspian,  by  which  at  least  a 
portion,  and  probably  the  whole,  of  the  waters 
of  tbe  Oxus  found  their  way  into  the  Caspian  ; 
and  very  probably  the  Sea  of  Aral  itself  was 
connected  with  the  Caspian  by  this  channel. 
The  ancient  geographers  mention,  as  important 
tributaries  of  the  Oxus,  the  Ochus,  the  M\r- 
OU8,  and  the  Bactrus,  which  are  now  inter- 
cepted by  tbe  sands  of  the  Desert.  The  Oxas 
is  a  broad  and  rapid  river,  navigable  through  a 
considerable  portion  of  its  course.  It  formed, 
m  anoient  timee,  a  ebannel  of  oommeteial  in- 
tercourse between  India  and  Western  .\sia, 
goods  being  brought  down  it  to  the  Caspian, 
and  (benoe  up  the  Cyras  and  aeraea  Araenia 
into  Asia  Minor.  It  occupies  also  an  important 
piioe  in  histoiy,  having  been  in  nearly  all  ages 
tbe  eztramo  boundary  wtweeo  tbe  great  moo- 
archies  of  Southwestern  Asia  and  the  hordes 
which  wander  over  the  central  steppes.  Cynis 
and  Alexander  both  erooaed  it :  bot  tbe  fbrner 
effected  no  permanent  conquests  on  its  north- 
ern side ;  and  the  conquests  of  the  latter  in 
Sogdiana,  though  for  a  time  ifreaerred  under 
the  Bactrian  kings,  were  always  regarded  as 
lying  beyond  the  limits  of  the  civil^d  world, 
and  were  lost  at  tbe  fiiH  of  tiie  Baetrfan  king- 
dom Herodotus  does  not  mention  the  O.vus 
by  name,  but  it  is  supfrased  to  be  the  river 
which  he  calls  Araxes. 

[OxvARTHs  {'Q^v(ipry]<:),  or  Oxastbs  ('0(ap- 
rvf ),  a  Bactrian,  father  of  Roxana,  the  wife  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  He  was  one  of  the  chiefs 
who  accompanied  Bessus  into  Sogdiana.  After 
the  death  of  Bessus,  he  deposited  his  wife  and 
daughters  for  safety  in  a  rock  fortress  in  Sog- 
diana, which  was  deemed  impregnable,  but 
which  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  Alexander. 
AAer  the  espousal  of  Alexander  to  lioxana, 
Oxyartes  made  his  submiaaioB,  and  was  treated 
with  distinction  by  the  conqueror,  and  was  ap- 
pointed satrap  of  the  province  of  Paropamisus, 
or  India  south  of  the  Caucasus,  which  he  con- 
tinued to  hold  ailer  the  death  of  Alexander,  and 
probably  to  the  period  of  his  own  death  some 
years  subsequently.] 

OxvBii,  a  liigurian  people  on  the  coast  of 
Gallia  Narbonensis,  west  of  the  Alps,  and  be- 
tween tbe  FInmen  Argenteom  (now  Argvu) 
and  Antipolis  (now  Antihts).  They  weve neigh- 
bors uf  the  Salluvii  and  Deciates. 
OxTDKAc.v  COfMipMOi),  a  wailke  peopla  of 
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India  intra  Gangem,  in  the  Punjal,  bctveeilto 
Rivers  Hydaspes  (now  Jhdum)  and  Acesiiws 
(now  ChttuA\  in  whose  eapHal  Alexaoder  wv 
wounded.  They  called  themselTes  dMeni. 
ants  of  Bacchus  (Dionysus). 

OzfiVB  {'O^v'ko^)^  tbe  leader  of  tbe  Hcraclids 
in  their  invasion  of  Pclnponnesns,  aodaii^ 
quently  king  of  Elis.    Yid.  p.  354,  b. 

[OxTirris  COfwrof),  son  of  Jognrtha,  vn 
led  napiive,  together  with  his  father,  before  the 
triumphal  car  of  Marius,  B  C.  104  ;  but  hisliie 
was  spared,  and  he  was  placed  in  custodj  at 
Vcnusia,  where  he  remained  till  B.C.  90,  7|mi 
he  was  adorned  with  the  insignia  of  royaltr.to 
gather  around  him  the  Numidians  in  the  M^^moe 
of  the  Roman  general  L.  Ciesar.  The  detiee 
proved  successful,  but  the  sttineqaent  ftlt  iC 
Oxyntas  is  unknown.] 

OxYBMYitcHus  ('OfwpwxafOf :  lablsitMw. 
jeA),  a  city  of  Middle  E<rypt,  on  the  westm 
bank  of  the  canal  which  runs  parallel  lo  tbe 
Nile  on  its  western  side  (now  Bahr  Yu*nf\  It 
was  the  capital  of  the  Nomos  Oxyrhrnchites, 
and  the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  tbe  fiib 
called  oxyrynchas. 

[OzENK  ('OCj7V7,  now  Uzen  or  Ov^ein),  iathe 
time  of  Ptolemy  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  Ia< 
rica,  in  India  intm  Oangem,  and  tbe  resitooe 
of  a  prince  who  bore  the  title  Tiascanas  !i 
carried  on  an  extensive  traffic,  exported  oarxet, 
mynb,  and  fine  cotton  staff,  and  andM  da 
great  commerrial  city  BaiygaB  Witt  dl  tte 
necessaries  of  life,  j 

OsooAaniiWA,  a  eity  of  lieeopotmii,  m  111 
Euphrates,  the  people  of  which  prescrre^l  a  lody 
throne  or  chair  of  stone,  which  tbqr  called Tn> 
jaa*8  judgmeot^eat. 

P. 

PacXris.     Vid.  Hypacvris. 

iPACAKios  DsciHus,  nrocuTaUMT  of  (Toisica  ia 
>.  69,  wished  to  send  a»istaacet»TiMlliai» 

but  was  murdered  by  the  inhabttaita] 

PaGATUNA.    Vtd.  PUBTOU. 

PacoIVs  or  PaccTos  AimocHirs,  a  phyndn 

about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  wbo 
was  a  pupil  of  Philonidea  ofCataoa,  aodhred 
probably  at  Rome.  He  made  a  large  fortune  bj 
the  sale  of  a  certain  medicine  of  h;s  own  inven- 
tion, the  composition  of  which  be  kept  a  pro- 
found secret.  At  his  death  he  left  his  prescrip- 
tion as  a  legacy  to  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  win, 
in  order  to  give  it  as  wide  a  circalatioB  u  pos- 
sible, ordered  a  copy  of  it  to  be  placed  io  ditbe 
public  libraries. 

Paches  (TlatJ/f),  an  Athenian  general  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  took  Mytilene  and  redneed 
Leebos,  B.C.  427.  On  bie  iStnm  to  Athens  he 
was  brought  to  trial  on  some  charge,  and,  per- 
ceiving his  condemnation  to  be  certain,  drea 
bis  sword  and  atabbed  bbaaeif  n  tfas  niiaiMi 
of  his  judges. 

PAcamiast,  Geokoics,  an  important  Byias- 
tine  writer,  was  bora  about  A.D.  1243  at  Ntcsa. 
but  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  at  Con- 
stantinople. He  was  a  priest,  and  opposed  the 
union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Charcbrs  Pa- 
chymeres  wrote  several  works,  the  mo^JP" 
portent  of  whidi  is  a  Byzantine  Mutoty^  ' 
ingai  — 
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PACHYNUa 

Iof0«  and  Andronicus  PalsolofUt  Ibe  elder,  .n 

thirtrni  books.  The  style  is  remarkably  good 
and  pure  (or  the  age.  £dtted  by  Poftsinus, 
Ruuie.  1666-1669,  2  vob.  loL,  uA  by  Bekker, 
Bono,  1835.  2  vols.  8vo. 

Pachynus  or  Pachynux  (now  Capo  Passaro), 
I  promontory  at  the  southeastern  extremity  of 
Sicily,  and  one  of  the  three  promontories  wliich 
ive  to  Sicily  li^  triangular  tigure,  the  other  two 
mg  Pelomm  and  Liljfbmmi.  By  the  side  of 
Pachynus  was  a  bay,  which  was  used  as  a  har- 
bor, and  which  is  called  by  Cicero  Postos  Pi- 
(now  Porto  4i  Feb). 
[Pu  iANCs,  bi.shop  of  Barcelona,  in  Spain, 
llounshed  A.D.  370.    He  was  renowned  lor  his 
flloqaeoee,  and  wrete  leTeral  books,  especially 
one  against  the  Novalians.     His  works  have 
bees  published  by  TUius,  Paris,  1538,  and  in  the 
Biblieth.  Patmm  Maxima.] 

[P.tcinii,  two  generals  of  the  Pompeian  party 
io  Africa  under  Metellus  Scipio,  one  of  whom 
fell  n  the  battle  of  Tegea,  B.C.  46.] 

PacIlcs,  tlie  name  of  a  family  of  the  patrician 
FuTM  gens,  mentioned  in  the  early  history  of 
therepoblie :  [the  most  celebrated  were,  1.  G. 
Ft  Kit  •»  Pacilus  Fcsus,  consul  B  C.  441  with  M'. 
Fapirius  Crassus,  censor  B.C.  435  with  M.  Ge- 
gasios  Macerinus,  and  subsequently  one  of  the 
consular  tribunes  in  B.C.  426. — 2.  C  Flbius  P., 
•on  of  the  preceding,  consul  B.C.  412  with  Q. 
Fabius  Vibulanus  Ambustus. — 3.  C.  Fuiius  P., 
consul  B.C.  251  with  Ii.  Cmnlioa  Melellua  io 
the  first  Punic  war.] 

[Paconiu9,  .M.  1.  A  Roman  knight,  violently 
dispossessed  of  bis  property  by  the  tribune 
Clodius — 2.  M  ,  a  legatus  of  Silanus,  procon- 
sul of  Asia,  was  one  of  his  accusers  in  A.D. 
SS.  Paconius  was  put  to  death  by  Tiberias  on 
a  charge  of  treason  ] 

Pi LORus  (TldKopa^).  I.  Sou  of  Orodes  I.,  king 
of  Parthia  His  history  is  given  under  Absaces, 
No^l4.— 2.KiagofParthia.  Kti.  AasAoss,  Na 
34. 

pACToLua  illaMTvXof:  now  SarmhMt),  a  small 
but  celebrated  river  of  Lydia,  rose  on  the  north- 
ern side  of  Mount  Traulus,  and  flowed  north 
past  Bardis  into  th»  Hermns,  wbieb  it  joined 
thirty  stadia  below  Sardis  The  golden  sands 
of  Paetolus  have  passed  into  a  proverb.  Lydia 
was  loaf  the  CidiforBia  of  the  aneient  world,  its 
streams  forming  so  many  gold  "  washings;"  and 
heooe  the  wealth  of  the  Lydian  kings,  aod  the 
sBsfed  origin  of  gold  money  in  that  ooontry. 
Bat  the  supply  of  gold  was  only  on  the  surface, 
sad  by  the  beginning  of  our  era  it  was  so  far 
«shaiisted  as  not  to  repay  the  trouMe  of  eoUect- 
isg  it. 

PACTf  AS  (Ilacrvaf),  a  Lydian,  who,  on  the 
eonqnest  of  Sardis  (B.C.  046),  was  eharged  by 

Cyrus  with  the  collection  of  the  revenue  of  the 
pioviBce.  When  Cyrus  left  Sardis  on  his  re- 
tarn  to  Ecbatana.  Pactyas  induced  the  Lydians 
ts  revolt  against  Cyrus ;  but  when  an  army  was 
sent  against  him,  he  first  fled  to  Cyme,  then  to 
Mytilene,  and  eventually  to  Chios.  He  was  sur- 
rendered by  the  Chians  to  the  Persians. 

Pactye  {naKTvri :  now  St.  George),  a  town  in 
the  Tbracian  Chersonesus,  on  the  Prupontia, 
thbty^six  stadia  from  Cardia,  to  which  Alcibia- 
des  retired  when  he  was  banished  bj  the  Athe- 
B.C.  407. 


PADUa. 

PactyIoa  (llesrste^),  the  oooDtry  of  the  Pao* 

tyes  (riuKrvfc),  in  the  norlliwest  of  India,  wesi 
of  the  Indus,  and  in  the  thirteenth  satrapy  ol 
the  Persiao  empire,  is  most  probabty  the  north, 
eastern  part  of  A  f::hnnistaTi,  about  JeUalabad. 

[Paculla,  Annia  or  Minia,  a  Campaniao 
woman,  one  of  the  chief  ageota  in  introdocing 
the  worship  of  Bacchus  into  Rome,  B.C.  186  ] 

PacovIus,  M.,  one  of  the  early  iiuman*trage- 
dians,  wae  bom  abont  B.C.  StO,  at  Brandisiam, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  the  sister  of 
Ennius.  Pacuvius  appears  to  liave  been  brought 
up  at  Bmndisinm,  bat  he  afterward  repatoed  to 
Rome.  Here  he  devoted  himself  to  painting 
and  jpoetry,  and  obtained  so  much  distinction  w 
(he  former  art,  that  a  painting  of  bis  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Hercules,  in  the  forum  boarium,  was  re- 
garded as  only  inferior  to  the  celebrated  paint> 
ing  of  Fabins  Pietor.  After  Hviog  many  years 
at  Rome,  for  he  was  still  there  in  his  eightieth 
year,  tte  returned  to  Brundisium  on  account  of 
the  faihne  of  his  health,  and  died  in  his  native 
town,  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age,  B.C.  130. 
We  have  no  further  particulars  of  his  life  save 
that  his  talents  gained  him  the  friendship  of 
La^liiis,  and  that  he  lived  on  the  most  intimate 
terms  with  his  younger  rival  Accius  Pacuvius 
was  universally  allowed  by  the  ancient  writers 
to  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Latia 
tragic  poets.  (Hor  ,  Ep  ,  ii ,  1,  .'sr,  )  He  is  es- 
pecially praised  for  the  loftiness  of  his  thoughts, 
the  vigor  of  his  lai^fMge,  and  the  extent  of  hie 
knowledge  Hence  we  find  the  epithet  doctus 
frequently  applied  to  hmi.  He  was  also  a  favor- 
ite With  the  people,  with  whom  his  verses  con* 
tinued  to  be  esteemed  in  the  time  of  Julius  Ce- 
sar. His  tragedies  were  taken  from  the  grea^ 
Greek  writers;  but  he  did  not  ooitfine  hfanself, 
like  his  predecessors,  to  a  mere  translation  of 
the  latter,  but  worked  up  bis  materials  with 
more  freedom  and  independeat  judgment.  Soew 
of  the  plays  of  Pacuvius  were  not  based  upon 
the  Greek  tragedies,  but  belonged  to  the  clase 
called  PrateztaiOf  ia  wbieb  the  subjects  were 
taken  from  Roman  stor>'.  One  of  these  was 
entitled  Faulus,  which  hail  as  its  hero  L.  .£mil- 
ius  Paulus,  the  concfueror  of  Psrseos,  king  of 
Macedonia.  The  fragments  of  Pacuvius  are 
published  by  Botbe,  Poet.  Lot.  Scente.  Frugm.f 
Lips.,  1884. 

[P\n.i:i  {Uat^alni),  a  rude  nomad  tribe  in 
Northwestern  India  (perhaps  in  the  modem 
Mmb«H  or  Ajmer),  who  Hot  only  ate  raw  teriit 
but  also  devoured  the  sick  ami  old  of  thefar  ewa 

people.] 

Plovs  (now  PeX  the  chief  river  of  Italy,  whcee 

name  is  said  to  have  been  of  Celtic  origin,  and 
to  have  been  given  it  on  account  of  the  pine- 
trees  (in  Celtic  padi)  w  hich  grew  on  fts  banks. 
In  the  Ligurian  language  it  was  called  BMhnrut 
or  BorftNCss.  Almost  all  later  writers  identified 
the  Fadns  with  the  fabulous  Eridanus,  from 
whichamber  was  obtained,  and  hence  the  Roman 
poets  frequently  give  the  nsme  of  Eridanus  to 
the  Padus.  The  reason  of  this  identification 
appears  to  have  been,  that  the  Phceniciatt  ves- 
sels received  at  the  mouths  of  the  Padus  the 
amber  which  had  been  transported  by  land  from 
the  coasts  of  the  Baltic  to  tboao  of  the  Adriatic. 
The  Padus  rises  from  two  springs  on  the  east- 
ern side  of  Mount  Vesulus  (now  Monte  Yt$o)  ia 


PADUSA. 

tlie  Alps,  and  flows  with  a  general  easterly  di- 
rection  through  the  great  plain  of  Ciaalpioe  tiaul, 
wliieh  it  diTides  into  two  parts,  Oaliia  Cispa- 
dana  and  CJallia  Transpadana.  It  receives  nu- 
merous afilueots,  which  drain  the  whole  of  this 
▼att  plain,  deocendihg  from  the  Alps  on  the 
north  and  the  Apennines  on  the  south.  These 
affluents,  increased  in  the  summer  by  the  melt- 
ing of  the  snow  on  the  mountains,  frequently 
bring  down  such  a  large  body  of  water  as  to 
cause  the  Padus  to  overflow  its  banks.  The 
whole  course  of  the  river,  including  its  wind- 
ings,  is  about  four  hundred  and  iifly  miles. 
About  twenty  miles  from  the  sea  the  river  di- 
vides  itself  into  two  main  branches,  of  which 
the  northern  one  was  called  I'adoa  (now  Maettra^ 
1*0  Grande,  or  I'o  dcUc  Fotnori),  and  the  south- 
ern one  Oiana  (now  Vo  d'Artano) ;  and  each  of 
these  now  falls  into  the  Adriatic  by  aeveral 
mouths.  The  ancient  writers  enumerate  seven 
of  these  mouths,  some  of  which  were  canals. 
Thqr  lay  between  Ravenna  and  Altinum,  and 
bore  the  following  names,  according  to  Pliny, 
oeginning  with  the  southern  and  ending  with 
the  Dortheni;  I.  Padusa,  also  called  Augusta 
Fossa,  was  a  canal  diifi  by  Augustus,  which  con- 
nected Ravenna  wiih  the  Po.  2.  Vatrenus,  also 
called  Eridanum  Ostium  pr  Spineticnm  Ostium 
(nowPo  di  Primaro).  from  the  town  of  Spina  at 
its  mouth.  3.  Ostium  Uapraaie  (now  Porto  Jn- 
terito  di  beW  Oehkl).  4.  Ostinm  Sagis  (now  Porto 
di  Mapnaracra).  5.  Olanc  or  Volnnc,  the  south- 
ern main  branch  of  the  river,  mentioned  above, 
ft.  Padoo,  the  northern  main  branch,  subdivided 
into  several  small  branches  called  Ostia  Car- 
bonaria.  7.  Fossce  Philistine,  connecting  the 
fiver,  bjr  means  oftheTaTtanis,  with  the  Atnesis. 

PadL'pa.     Vid  pAnus. 

Pjcan  (llauif,  llat^uv  or  Uaiuv)^  that  is,  "  the 
aealinff,"  is,  aoBording  to  Homer,  the  designa- 
tion ofthe  physician  of  the  Olympian  gods,  who 
heals,  for  example,  the  wounded  Mars  (Ares) 
and  Plato  (Hades).  After  the  tine  of  Homer 
and  Hcsiod,  the  wordPtran  became  a  surname 
of  itscuiapius,  the  god  who  bad  the  power  of 
faealittg.  The  name  was,  however,  used  also 
in  the  more  general  sense  of  deliverer  from  any 
evil  or  calamity,  and  was  thus  applied  to  Apollo 
and  Thanatoe,  or  Death,  who  are  conceived  as 
delivering  men  from  the  pains  and  sorrows  of 
Ufe.  With  regard  to  Apollo  and  Thanatos,  how- 
ever, the  name  may  at  the  same  time  contain  an 
allusion  to  n-a/eiv,  to  atrike,  since  both  are  also 
regarded  as  destroyers.  From  Apollo  himself 
the  name  Pean  was  transferred  to  the  song 
dedicated  to  him,  that  is,  to  hymns  chanted  to 
Apollo  for  the  purpose  of  averting  an  evil,  and 
to  warlike  songs,  which  were  sung  before  or 
daring  a  battle. 

P.KANiA  {llaiavia  :  Uaiaviiv^),  a  demus  in 
Attica,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  Mount  Hyroet- 
tns,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Pandlonia.  It  was 
the  demus  of  the  orator  Demosthenes. 

[Pjbanios  (Ilatdyiof),  the  author  of  a  trans- 
lation of  the  history  of  Eatrophis  into  Greek, 
whose  age  is  uncertain,  but  who  seems  to  have 
lived  not  long  aAer  £utropius  himself.  The 
version  is  printed  in  Havereami^a  asdVcrhcyk'a 
editions  of  Eutropius  ] 

PamImi,  a  people  of  German  origin  in  Gallia 
Bdgiea. 


PiERISADES. 

PjKONKs  (Unlovec),  a  powerful  Thracian  peo- 
ple, who  in  early  times  were  spread  over  a  great 
part  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace.  Aoeordinf  lo 
a  legend  preserved  by  Herodotus,  they  weiccf 
Teucrian  origin  ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that 
they  were  a  branch  of  the  great  PhTTgiao  peo- 
ple, a  portion  of  uiiich  seems  to  have  settled  ia 
Europe.  In  Homer  the  Peonians  appear  at 
allies  of  the  Trojans,  and  are  represented  at 
having  come  from  the  River  Axius.  In  histor- 
ical times  they  inhabited  the  whole  of  the  nonh 
of  Macedonia,  from  the  frontiers  of  Illyria  ts 
some  little  distance  east  of  the  River  Str^'msa. 
Their  country  w^as  called  Pmohia  (naiovia). 
The  PKonians  were  divided  into  several  tribes, 
independent  of  each  other,  and  governed  by 
their  own  chiefs,  though  at  a  later  period  ihcf 
appear  to  have  owned  the  authority  of  one  kinj^. 
The  PMonian  tribes  on  the  lower  course  of  tht 
Strymon  were  subdued  by  tiie  Persians,  D  C 
513,  and  many  of  tliem  were  transplanted  lo 
Phiygia;  hut  the  tribes  in  the  north  uf  \\ie 
country  maintained  their  indeprndrnce  Th-  y 
were  long  troublesome  neighbors  to  the  Mace- 
donian monarchs,  whose  territories  they  fr»> 
quently  invaded  and  plundered  ;  but  they  were 
eventually  subdued  by  Philip,  the  father  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  who  aUowed  them  oevtertbeleH 
to  retain  their  own  monarchs  They  continoed 
to  be  governed  by  their  own  kings  till  a  roach 
later  period,  and  ibeae  kings  were  often  Titta* 
ally  independent  of  the  Macedonian  monardiy. 
Thus  we  read  of  their  king  Audoleon,  whose 
daofrhter  Pynhos  married.  After  the  eooqoest 
of  ^^ncedonia  by  tlic  Romans,  163,  the  pari  of 
Psonia  east  of  the  Axius  formed  the  second, 
and  the  part  of  Paeonia  west  of  the  Axh»  ftnrn 
cd  the  third  of  the  four  districts  into  whiehMa 
cedonia  was  divided  by  the  Romans. 

[P^bSnia  (IlaioWa).    Vii.  Paoitks.] 

[P^oN  (Ilawv).    Vid.  VjRAy  ] 

Pjeonios  (Uotuvtof).  1 .  Of  Ephesus,  ao  arch- 
itect, probably  lived  between  B.C.  430  and  380. 
In  conjunction  with  Demetrius,  he  finally  com- 
pleted the  great  temple  uf  Diana  (.\rtemi8)  at 
Ephesus,  which  Chersiphron  had  begun  ;  and, 
withDaphnis  the  Milesian,  he  began  to  baildat 
Miletus  a  temple  of  Apollo,  of  the  Ionic  order. 
The  latter  was  the  famous  Didtjmtrum,  or  tem- 
ple of  Apollo  DIdymus,  the  ruins  uf  which  are 
still  to  be  seen  near  Miletus  The  former  tem- 
ple, in  which  the  Dranchidae  had  an  oracle  of 
Apollo,  was  burned  at  the  captam  of  Mfletoa 
by  the  army  of  Darius,  498.  The  new  templflh 
which  was  on  a  scale  only  inferior  to  that  d 
Diana  (Artemis),  was  never  UBiabed.  —  S.  Of 
Mende.  in  Thrace,  aatataar7aildaelllplor,A)Q^- 
ished  about  435. 

Pmwlm  (Um&wTiai),  a  PteonHw  people  oo  the 
lower  course  of  the  Strymon  and  the  Angritrs, 
who  were  subdued  by  the  Persians,  and  trans- 
planted to  Phrygia  by  order  of  Darius,  B.C.  nt. 
They  returned  to  their  native  country  with  the 
help  of  Ariatagoras,  600 ;  and  we  find  them  set- 
tled north  of  Momt  PaagMS  in  the  ezpeditic* 
of  Xerxes,  480. 

P.4BB18APBS  or  PaeisIdss  {Utttpufoii^  or  llGpl 
adiktr),  the  name  of  two  kiags  of  Bospoms.  I 
Son  of  Leucon,  succeeded  his  brother  Spartacns 
B.C.  349,  and  reigned  thirty-eight  years.  He 
oootinned  the  aaoM  friendir  vetatioaa   "  ~ 


PiBSTANUS  SINUSl 

AdMntana  whioh  ww  beean  by  his  iSnnerXea- 

con. — 2.  The  last  monarch  of  the  first  dynasty 
that  ruled  in  Bosporus.  The  pressure  of  the 
fleythira  Cribet  iaAmd  Ftisades  to  oede  bte 
sovereignty  to  Mithradatrs  ihf  Grrat  Thr  date 
of  this  ereat  can  not  be  placed  earlier  than  113, 
aor  later  thu  68. 

FjuTlavs  Sunrs.   Vid.  Pastum. 

Fmnvm  (PmlaniisX  called  PosiDdNU  (Ho- 
ntStuPltt :  liontduvidnK)  originally,  was  a  city 
in  Lucania,  situated  between  four  and  five  miles 
sotttbeaat  of  tbe  moath  of  the  Silarua,  aod  near 
the  bay  wbidi  derived  fit  naine  firnn  tbe  Um 
(n(xiet(5oi'/dTi7{'  k6Xtto^,  Paestanus  Sinus :  now 
Gitif  of  Salerno).  Its  origin  is  uncertain,  but 
It  was  probably  in  existence  before  it  was  col- 
oniied  by  the  Sybarites  about  B.C.  6S4.  It 
•000  becaoie  a  powerful  and  flourishiog  city ; 
hat,  after  its  capture  by  the  Lucanians  (between 
43B  aad  424),  it  gradually  lost  the  characteris- 
tics of  a  Greek  city,  and  its  inhabitants  at  length 
ceased  to  speak  tbe  Greek  language.  Its  an- 
dent  name  of  Posidonia  was  probably  changed 
into  that  of  Papstum  at  this  time.  Undrr  the 
sopreinacy  of  tlic  Romans,  who  founded  a  Latm 
eoiony  at  Paestum  about  B.C.  S74,  the  town 
*  gradually  sank  in  importance  ;  and  in  the  time 
of  Augustus  it  is  only  mentioned  on  account  of 
Ihe  beautiful  ruses  grown  In  tbe  aeigbboihood. 
The  ruins  of  Psestum  are  striking  and  niagnifi- 
eeat.  They  consist  of  the  remains  of  walls, 
af  an  amphitheatre,  of  two  ftae  templet,  and  of 
iBOlber  building.  The  two  temples  are  in  the 
Dnric  style,  and  are  some  of  tbe  most  remark- 
able  rains  of  antiquity. 

P^scs  (Haiaof),  a  town  in  the  Troad,  men- 
tioned by  Homer,  but  destroyed  before  the  time 
«f  Strafaoi,  iu  population  bavnif  been  transplant- 
ed to  Lampsacus.  Its  site  was  on  a  river  uf 
dM  aame  name  (now  Btnam-Dere),  between 
Iduapaacvie  and  Pariam. 

P^Tixrs,  the  name  of  a  family  of  theFuIvia 
fna,  which  was  eventually  superseded  by  tbe 
MBM  of  NobQior.   Vid.  Noatuoi. 

TAirvif,  a  cognomen  in  many  Roman  gontrs, 
iigni^  a  person  who  bad  a  alight  cast  m  the 
Cfati  % 

Fares,  MlXv9.  1.  P.,  probably  the  son  of 
Q..£liasP«tns,  a  pontifex.  who  fell  in  the  bat- 
tle of  (^na.  He  was  plebeian  apdile  B.C.  M4, 
praetor  S03,  magister  equitum  202,  and  consul 
201.  In  his  consulship  he  fought  a  battle  with 
tbe  Bou,  and  made  a  treaty  with  the  Ingauoi 
lianiea.  In  199  be  was  censor  artth  P.  fiksipio 
Afncanus.  He  afterward  became  an  augur, 
and  died  174,  during  a  pestilence  at  Rome.  Ho 
iBBwntioned  as  one  of  the  Roman  jurists — 2. 
Six.,  brother  of  the  last,  cunile  anlile  200, 
consul  198,  and  censor  193  with  Cn.  Gethegus. 
Be  was  a  jarist  of  eminence,  and  a  prudent 
man,  whence  he  got  the  cognomen  Catus.  He 
is  described  in  a  line  of  Ennius  as  "  Egregie 
eoedatae  homo  Catus  iGIius  Sextos."  He  is 
enumerated  among  the  old  jurists  who  collect- 
ed or  arranged  the  matter  of  law,  which  be  did 
ia  a  work  entitled  Tripariiu  or  Ju§  JBliamum. 
Tkia  was  a  work  on  the  Twelve  Tables,  which 
ooatained  the  original  text,  an  interpretatiun, 
mi  thaLefb  aetio  eobjolBed.  It  wae  probably 
Mm  first  commenlar}'  written  on  the  Twelve 
%.  Q.«aon  of  No.  1,  waa  elected  augur 


fAcnn. 

1 174  in  idaee  of  bia  Ihther,  aad  was  eoDnd  16T, 
when  he  laid  waete  tbe  territoiy  of  the  Liga-' 

rians. 

PiBTfro,  P.  AvTi&wIos,  was  eleeled  eonenl  for 

B.C.  65  with  P.  Cornelius  Sulla ;  but  he  and 
Sulla  were  accused  of  bribery  by  L.  Aureiiua 
Cotta  and  L.  Manlins  Torquatua,  and  eondemn- 
ed.  Their  election  was  accordingly  declared 
void,  and  their  accusers  were  chosen  coosula 
in  tfieir  stead.  Enrseed  at  bis  disappointment, 
Paetus  conspired  with  Catiline  to  murder  the 
conaula  Cotta  and  Torquatus ;  and  ibis  design 
is  said  to  have  been  frustrated  solely  by  tbe 
impatience  of  Catiline,  who  gave  tbe  signal  pre- 
maturely before  tbe  whole  of  the  conspirators 
had  assembled.  Vid.  Catilina.  Pietus  aAer- 
ward  took  an  active  part  in  the  Catilinarian  con- 
spiracy, which  broke  out  in  Cicero's  consulship, 
63.  After  the  suppression  of  the  conspiracy 
Pstus  was  brought  to  trial  for  the  share  he  had 
had  in  it ;  he  was  condemned,  and  went  into 
exile  to  Epirus,  where  he  was  living  when  Cic- 
ero himself  went  into  banishment  m  58.  Cicero 
was  then  much  alarmed  lest  Pctna  sboold  make 
an  attempt  upon  his  life. 

P4Pros,C.  C^sRNNtus, sometimes  called  Cm- 
soj»rcs,  consul  A.D.  61,  was  sent  by  Nero  in  63 
to  the  assistance  of  Domitius  Corbulo  in  Ar- 
menia. He  was  defeated  by  Vologeses,  king 
of  Partbia,  and  purchased  peace  of  the  Parthi- 
ans  on  the  most  disgraceful  terms.  Ader  the 
secession  of  Vespasrsn  be  wss  appoiated  gov- 
ernor of  Syria,  and  deprived  AntiocbOS  IV., 
king  of  Commagene,  4}(  his  kingdom. 

Parrvs  TasAsiA.    Fitf.  Tbsasba. 

Pao.t:  or  Pko.t:  {Uayal,  Alt.  Urjyai:  Unynlo^: 
now  Psaiho),  a  town  in  Megaris,  a  colony  from 
Megara,  was  situated  at  tbe  eastern  extreniity 
of  the  Aleyonian  Sea,  and  was  thr  most  im- 
portant town  in  the  country  afler  Megara.  It 
possessed  a  good  baibor. 

PAOAS.S,  called  by  the  Romans  P.XgXsa,  -m 
(Uayaoai :  now  Ko/o),  a  town  of  Theaaaly,  on 
tbe  coast  of  Msgnesis,  and  on  the  bay  called 
after  it  Smos  PAOASiCus  or  Paoasicus  (Flay.!- 
etiTtKoc  ffoAirof :  now  Gut/  of  Voto).  It  was  tbe 
port  of  I<rfeoe,  and  afterward  of  Phero.  and  is 
celebrated  in  mytholojry  as  the  place  where  Ja- 
son built  tbe  ship  Argo.  Hence  some  of  tbe  an- 
cients derived  its  name  fromn^Yvvfii ;  but  otbeia 
connected  the  name  with  the  fountains  (iraya{) 
in  the  neighborhood.  The  adjective  Pagasaut 
is  applied  to  Jason  on  account  of  his  building 
the  siliip  Argo,  and  to  Apollo  because  he  had  a 
sanctuary  at  Pagasae.  The  adjective  is  also 
used  in  the  general  sense  of  Thessalian  :  thus 
Alceatis,  tbe  wife  of  Admetns,  is  called  by  Ovid 
Paeattea  conjux. 

[Pioisus,  a  Trojan  warrior,  companion  or 
iGneaa,  slain  by  0«DilIa  in  Italy.] 

Paor.t:  {Ui'iypni:  now  Pagra*^  Bagras,  Bar- 

Sum),  a  city  uf  Syria,  on  tbe  eastern  side  of 
[ount  Amanus,  at  the  foot  of  tbe  pass  called 
by  Ptolemy  the  Syrian  Gates,  on  the  road  be- 
tween Antiocb  and  Alexandrea :  the  scene  uf 
the  battle  betweea  Alexander  Bslas  and  Deme- 
trius Nicator,  B.C.  145 

Paous  (IIuyoc),a  remarkable  conical  hill,  froir 
Ave  baadred  to  oix  hundred  Ibet  bigb,  a  little 
north  of  Smyrna  in  Ionia.  It  was  crowned  with 
a  shrine  of  Neme8i«,and  had  a  celebrated  apriog 
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PKhMuott  (Ua>.a!uui  )  1  Son  of  Athamas 
And  loo,  was  origiDaily  called  Melicertes.  When 
his  motliAr,  who  was  driven  road  by  Jano  (Hera), 
had  ihrovtrn  herself,  with  her  boy,  into  the  sea, 
both  were  changed  into  marine  divinitiesi  Ino 
beeoroliiff  Leneothea,  and  Melioeitea  Pateaion. 
For  details,  rj(f  Athamas.  Accord  in  tr  to  some, 
Melicertes,  after  hts  apotheosis,  was  called  Glau- 
•OS,  wboms,  acoordiog  to  anocher  verafon, 
GIkucus  is  said  to  have  leaped  into  the  sea  from 
Lis  love  of  Mehcertes.  The  body  of  Melicertes, 
according  to  the  eonunoii  trcdition,  was  wadied 
by  iho  waves,  or  carried  by  dolphins  into  the 
port  i>ch()Baus  on  the  Corinthian  isthmus,  or  to 
that  spot  on  the  coast  where  the  altar  of  Paln- 
OOn  subsequently  stood.  There  the  body  was 
found  bv  his  uncle  Sisyphusi  who  ordered  it  to 
be  carried  to  Corinth,  and  on  the  command  of 
the  Nereides  he  instituted  the  Isthmian  games 
and  sacrifices  of  black  bulls  in  honor  of  the  dei* 
ited  Patomon.  In  the  island  of  Tenedoe  it  is 
said  that  children  were  sacrificed  to  him,  and 
the  whole  worship  seems  to  have  bad  something 
gloomy  about  it.  The  Romans  identified  Palas- 
moo  with  their  own  god  Portunus  or  Portum- 
nus.  Vid.  PoBTDNUB. — 3  Q  Remmids  Pauk* 
KON,  a  grammarian  in  the  reigns  of  Tiberius, 
Caligula,  and  Claudius.  He  was  a  native  of 
Vicentia  (now  Viccnza).  in  the  north  of  Italy, 
and  was  originally  a  slave  ;  but  having  been 
manumitted,  be  opened  a  school  at  Rome,  where 
he  became  the  most  celebrated  ^rrammarian  of 
his  time,  thougli  his  moral  character  was  in- 
&mous.  He  is  twice  mentioned  by  Juvenal 
(vi.,  451 ;  vii.,  361).  He  wie  the  UMiter  of 
Quintilian. 

PAL^orSus.    Vid.  Nbapous. 

[PAi.iicPAPHUs  (IlaAajTra^oc).     Vui.  Paphus.] 
iPALJRfUASLva  (near  the  modern  Kranovo  or 
OndMari),  a  |d«ce  in  the  Thessalian  district 
Pelasgiotis.  on  the  eaatem  deeltritj  of  Meant 

Cbalcodonius.] 

pALiKPHlTus  (IXaXa/^rocV  1.  Of  Athens,  a 
mythical  epic  poet  of  the  ante-Homeric  period. 
The  time  at  which  he  lived  is  uncertain,  but  he 
appears  to  have  been  osaally  phieed  after  Phe- 
monoe  (vid.  Phcmonok),  though  some  writers  as- 
signed him  even  an  earlier  date.— 3.  Of  Faros 
or  Priene,  lived  in  the  time  of  Artoxenes. 
Suidas  attributes  to  him  the  work  "  On  Incred- 
ible Tales,"  spoken  of  below.— 3.  Of  Abydus,  an 
historian,  lived  in  the  time  of  Alezaader  the 
Great,  and  is  stated  to  have  been  loved  by  the 
phOoeoiriier  Aristotle — 4.  An  Egyptian  or  Atbe- 
Bian,  and  a  grammarian.  His  most  celebrated 
work  was  entitled  Troica  {TpuU,'i),  which  is 
frequently  referred  to  by  the  ancient  gramma- 
rians. There  is  extant  a  small  work  in  fifty- 
one  sections,  entitled  llaXalipaTor  rrtpl  uztatuv, 
or  Of  Incredible  Tales,"  giving  a  brief  ac- 
count of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  Greek 
legends  It  is  an  abstract  of  a  much  larger 
work,  which  is  lost.  It  was  to  the  original 
werit  to  which  Virgil  refers  ( Cim.  88) :  Docta 
FaUsphatia  testatur  voce  papyrus."  It  is  doubt- 
fill  who  was  the  author  of  this  work ;  but  as  he 
adopts  the  rationalistic  interpretation  of  the 
myths,  he  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  disciple 
of  Euemerus  {vid.  EvEMtsus),  and  may  thus 
have  been  an  Alexandrine  Greek,  and  the 
•wne  person  as  No.  4.  The  best  edition  it  by 
692 


Westermann,  ia ' 
wick,  1843. 

PALjaaos  (noAoipof :  TlaXatptSf),  a  toira  « 
the  coast  of  Acarnania,  near  Leucas 

Paubstk  (now  PaUta),  a  town  of  £|iinia,« 
the  coast  of  Chaonta,  and  a  little  ssMkeffts 
Acroceraunian  Mountaina :  here  Cesar  uindoi 
bis  forces  when  he  crossed  over  to  Greece  to 
carry  on  the  war  against  Pompey. 

PAL.«STixA  {Ha^.aiarivTi,  fj  Tla}.aiaTivii  Ztpt'y. 
IlaAatartvdf,  Palestious,  and  rarely  PaUntio- 
ensis :  now  Psleafine,  or  tkt  Holy  Land),  is  the 
Greek  and  Roman  form  of  the  Hebrew  wort 
which  was  used  to  denote  the  ooantry  e(  tkt 
FhilittiBee,  end  which  was  exteaded  to  ths 
whole  o6unlry.  In  the  Scriptures  it  is  called 
Camaaw,  from  Canaan,  the  son  of  Ham,  wImn 
deseendaatowereito  first  infaabitanto;  theLtn 
or  Israel,  the  Land  or  Promise,  the  Lxnv 
Jbhovah,  and  the  Holy  Lamp.  The  itooiM 
ttsually  called  it  Jodjba,  extending  to  the  vbtle 
country  the  name  of  its  southern  part.  It  wai 
regarded  by  the  Greeks  and  Ilomaos  as  »  pan 
of  Syria.  Its  extant  is  pretty  well  defined  bf 
natural  boundaries,  namely,  the  MediterraDeao 
on  the  west ;  the  mountains  of  Lebaooo  on  the 
north ;  the  Jordan  and  its  lakes  on  the  east,  id 
the  original  extent  of  the  country  as  defineii  id 
the  Old  Testament,  but  in  the  wider  and  tuaal 
extent  of  the  country,  the  Arabian  Desert  vis 
its  boundary  on  the  east ;  and  on  the  south  aod 
southwest,  the  deserts  which  stretch  noth  of 
the  head  of  the  Red  Sea  as  far  as  ihc  Dead  Sea 
and  the  Mediterranean  :  here  it  was  separated 
from  Egypt  by  the  small  stream  called  in  Scrip- 
ture the  River  of  Egypt  (probably  the  brook ^ 
Arish),  which  fell  into  the  Medltenaaeu  it 
Rhinocolura  (now  El-Arith),  the  frontier  town 
of  Egypt.  The  southern  boundary  of  tiie  ter- 
ritory east  of  Jordan  was  the  River  AnMB(aew 
Wady-el-Mojib).  The  extent  of  country  within 
these  limits  was  about  eleven  tbotuand  square 
nUles.  The  political  beundiriss  varied  at  dif- 
ferent periods.  By  the  covenant  of  God  with 
Abraham  (Gen.,  xv.,  18),  the  whole  land  was 
given  to  his  deseeodasta,  fhmlktrmnfSnfi 
to  the  Euphrates;  bat  the  Israelites  never  1^ 
the  faith  or  oourtga  to  take  pennaoent  ponea- 
aion  of  thin  their  tot;  the  nsamt  wffmA 
made  to  the  realization  of  the  promise  wasio 
the  reigns  of  David  aod  Solomon,  wbea  tbe  coo- 
<Hieeteof  the  former  embrMsd  a  hige  part  if 
Syria,  and  the  latter  built  Tadmor  (afterward 
Palmyra)  in  the  Syrian  Desert ;  and,  for «  uiae, 
the  Eaphmtee  seems  to  have  been  thsheiMr 
of  the  kingdom  on  the  northeast  (vuL  S  Sain , 
viii.,  3 ;  I  Chron.,  xviii,  8).  Oa  the  wmJ, 
again,  the  Isradites  never  had  fidl  iMteMHs 
of  the  Mediterranean  coast,  a  strip  of  which, 
north  of  Mount  Carmel,  was  alwi^s  reuioed 
by  the  Pheenieians  <«ul.  Paannci);  aolaaolhr 
portion  in  tbe  southwest  was  held  by  the  Philis- 
tinea,  who  were  independent,  except  duiiof 
brief  intervals.  On  the  south  and  ent,  agas, 
portions  of  thb  land  were  frequently  sobjogaied 
by  the  neighboring  people  of  Amalek,  JUflO^ 
Midian,  Moab,  Ammon,  6cc.  On  the  nsill.ii' 
cept  durinf  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon, 
Padestine  ceased  at  the  southern  eolxaBcea 
the  vaUey  of  Gcelesyria,  and  at  Mount  HaMw 
ABtilibaiws.  IiithepbyeietllNMtiiasflll' 


itiBfl,  the  mott  remariaUe  Aoture  i»  the  de- 
pression which  is  formed  by  the  valloy  of  the 
Joidaa  and  its  lakes  {md.  Joboanbs),  between 
whMi  and  Ibe  MeditemnMii  the  eonntrf  fo  in- 

tersecicd  by  mountains,  chiefly  connected  with 
Ibe  Lebaooa  system,  and  runniog  north  and 
•oath.    Between  these  ranges,  and  between 

Mxe  central  range  and  the  western  coast,  are 
some  comparatively  extensive  plains,  such  as 
thoee  of  Esdraelon  and  Sharon,  and  several 
smaller  valleys ;  in  the  south  of  the  country 
the  mountains  gradually  subside  into  the  rocky 
deserts  of  Arabia  Petrsa.  The  valleys  and 
slopes  of  the  bills  are  extremely  fertile,  and 
were  much  more  so  in  ancient  times,  wh*  n  the 
soil  on  the  mountain  sides  was  preserved  by 
terraces,  whidiaronow  destroyed  through  neg- 
lect or  wantonness.  Tliis  division  of  the  coun- 
try Las  unly  a  few  small  rivers  (besides  mount- 
ain streams),  which  fall  into  the  Mediterranean  : 
the  chief  of  them  are  the  Belus,  just  south  of 
Ptolemais  (now  Acre),  the  Kishoti,  flowing  from 
Mount  Tabor,  through  the  plain  of  Esdraelon, 
and  falling  into  the  /iuy  of  Acre  north  of  Mount 
Carmel,  the  Chorseua,  north  of  Ciesarea,  the 
Kanah,  west  of  Sebaste  (Samaria),  the  Jarfcon, 
north  of  Joppa,  the  Eshcol,  near  Askelon,  and 
the  Besor,  near  Gaza.  On  the  east  of  the  Jor- 
dan, the  land  rises  towafd  the  nekj  deeert  of 
the  Hauran  (the  ancient  Auranitis),  and  the  hills 
bordering  the  Syrian  De9ert,  its  low^er  portion, 
■ear  the  river,  Ibrmin;  rieh  pastures,  watered 
by  the  eastern  tributaries  of  the  Jordan,  the 
ciuef  of  which  are  the  Hieromax,  the  Jabbok, 
■ad  tiM  Amen,  the  last  flowing  into  the  Dead 
Sea.  The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Palestine  were 
the  aoTeral  tribes  of  Caoaanites.  It  is  unneces- 
mj  to  reeoont  in  detaH  those  tfrents  with 
which  we  are  familiar  thrnuj:h  tiK  sacred  his- 
tory :  the  divine  call  of  Abraham  from  Mesopo- 
ttmia  to  li^  as  a  stranger  in  the  land  which 
God  promised  to  his  descendants,  and  the  story 
of  his,  and  his  son'fe,  and  his  grandson's  resi- 
dence in  it  till  Israel  and  his  family  removed 
to  Egypt :  their  retain  and  conquest  of  the  land 
of  Canaan  and  of  the  portion  of  territory  east 
of  the  Jordan,  and  the  partition  of  the  whole 
■MBg  tlHl  twelve  tribes  :  the  contests  with  the 
snrrounding  nations,  and  the  povornment  by 
judges,  till  the  establishiuent  of  tlio  monarchy 
BDder  Saul :  the  eooqnests  of  David,  the  splen- 
did reign  of  Solomon,  and  the  division  of  the 
kingdom  under  Hehobuaui  into  the  kingdom  of 
IstkI,  incladtng  two  thirds  of  the  country  west 
of  Jordan,  and  all  east  of  it,  and  the  kin£:<!om 
of  Judah,  including  the  southern  portion  which 
WM  left,  between  the  Mediterranean  on  the 
west,  and  the  Dead  Sea  and  a  small  extent  of 
Jordan  on  the  east :  and  the  histories  of  these 
two  roooarebies  down  to  their  overthrow  by 
the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians  rr?pcctively. 
The  former  of  these  conquests  made  an  import- 
HC  ehan^c  in  the  popntttiott  of  Palestine  bf 
the  removal  of  the  greater  part  of  the  inhahit- 
uoe  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  the  settle- 
MDt  ia  their  place  of  heathen  nations  firom 
ether  pnrts  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  thus  rc- 
strieting  the  country  occupied  by  the  genuine 
Israelites  within  the  limits  of  the  kingdom  of  | 
Judah  Hence  the  names  of  Judaea  and  Jews 
«9piied  to  the  ooontiy  eod  the  people  to  their  | 
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I  snboecjoent  histoid. 

'  the  mixed  neonle  of 


Between  these  last  anu 

people  of  North  Palestine  a  deadly 
enmity  arose^  the  natural  dislike  of  the  pu*^ 
race  of  Tsrael  to  heathen  foreigners  being  ag. 
gravatcd  by  the  wrongs  they  sufllTcd  from  tijem, 
especially  at  their  return  from  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  and  still  more  by  the  act  of  religious 
usurpation  of  which  the  remnant  of  the  Nurih- 
ern  Israelites  were  guilty  at  a  latnr  period,  in 
setting  up  a  temple  for  themselves  on  Mount 
Gerizim.   Vid.  Samaria.  The  date  assigned  to 
the  Assyrian  conquest  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
is  B.C.  721.    The  remainder  of  the  history  of 
the  kingdom  of  Jndah  (passing  over  its  religious 
history,  which  is  most  important  during  this 
period)  consists  of  alternate  contests  with,  and 
submissions  to,  the  kings  of  Assyria,  Egypt, 
and  Uahylon,  till  the  conquest  of  the  country 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  and  the  removal  of  a  part 
of  its  people  to  Babylonia,  in  598,  and  the  de* 
struction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  temple,  after 
the  rebellion  of  Zedekiah,  in        when  a  still 
larger  portion  of  the  people  were  carried  cap- 
tivf  to  Habylon,  while  others  escaped  to  K;rypt 
In  584,  during  the  siege  of  Tyre,  Nebuchadnez- 
sar  sent  a  fhrther  portion  of  the  Jews  into  cap- 
tivity ;  but  there  was  .slill  a  considerable  rem- 
nant left  in  the  land,  and  (what  is  very  import- 
ant) foreign  settlers  wers  not  introdneed ;  so 
that,  when  Cyrus,  after  overthrowing  the  Haby 
Ionian  empire,  issued  bis  edict  for  the  return  of 
the  Jews  to  thehr  own  land  (B.C.  536),  there 
was  no  great  obstacle  to  their  quiet     ttli mcnt 
in  it.    1  hey  experienced  some  trouble  fr(<m  the 
jnaloiisy  and  attaeks  of  the  Samaritans,  und 
the  changeful  dispositions  of  the  Persian  court ; 
but  at  length,  by  the  efforts  of  Zerubbabel  and 
Joehna,  and  the  ivreaehing  of  Hagg^'  and  Zecb> 
ariah,  the  new  temple  was  finished  and  dedi- 
cated in  616,  and  Jerusalem  was  rebuilt.  Fresh 
bands  of  Jewish  exiles  returned  undor  Ezra, 
4jS,  and  Nehemiah,445;  and,  between  ibis  time 
and  that  of  the  Macedonian  conquest,  Judsa 
was  repeopled  by  the  Jews,  and  thT\)ugh  the 
tolerance  of  the  Persian  kings,  it  was  governed 
virtually  by  the  high-priests.    In  B  C.  332,  after 
Alexander  had  taken  Tyre  and  CJaza,  he  visited 
Jerusalem,  and  received  the  qnti  t  submission 
of  the  Jews,  paying  the  most  marked  respect 
to  their  religion.  Under  the  successors  of  Alex- 
ander, Palestine  belonged  alternately  to  Egypt 
and  Syria,  the  contest  between  whose  kintis  for 
its  possession  are  t<>o  complicated  to  recount 
here ;  bat  its  internal  government  seems  to 
have  been  pretty  much  in  the  hands  of  the  high- 
priests,  until  the  tyranny  of  Antiocbus  £;:ph- 
anes  provoked  the  aneeesafhl  revolt  under  the 
Maccabees  or  Asmona;ans,  whose  history  ie 

f:iven  under  Maccab^i,  and  the  history  of  the 
dnmean  dynasty,  who  sooeeeded  them,  is  giv- 
en under  Astipater.  HERonKs,  and  Arc  hki  \us. 
The  later  Asmonean  princes  had  regained  the 
whole  of  Pnleetine,  inelading  the  distriota  of 
Judaea,  Samaria,  and  Galilee  (besides  Idumaea), 
west  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  several  districts  Of 
Perwa,  Batanea,  Oanlonitia,  Itonea,  and  Tradi- 
onitis  or  .Auranitis,  east  of  it ;  and  this  was  the 
extent  of  Herod's  kingdom.  But,  from  B.C. 
G3,  when  Pompey  took  Jemsalem,  the  oonntry 
was  really  subject  to  the  Romans.  At  the  death 
of  Uerod,  his  kingdom  was  divided  between  his 
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PAIUIOROIC. 


aOBi  u  tetrarehs,  under  the  sanction  of  An- 

pwtus,  Archelaus  receiving  Jud»a.  Samaria, 
and  Idumea,  Herod  Antipas  Galilee  and  Pcraea, 
and  Philip  Batansa,  Gaulonitia,  aad  I  rachon- 
itis  ;  all  standing  to  the  Roman  empire  in  a  re- 
lation of  virtual  subjection,  which  succesaive 
eventa  oonTerted  into  an  integral  unioD.  Fiiat, 
A  D.  7,  Archelaus  was  deposed  by  Ati;^ustus, 
and  Judua  was  placed  under  a  Koman  procura- 
tor :  next,  aboot  81,  Philip  died,  and  hia  goT- 
ernment  was  united  to  the  province  of  Syria,  and 
was  in  37  again  conferred  on  Herod  Agrippa  I., 
with  the  tmB  of  king,  and  with  the  addition  of 
Abilene,  the  district  round  Damascus.  In  39, 
H0tod  Antipaa  was  banished  to  Gaul,  and  his 
totrarehy  waa  added  to  the  kingdom  of  Herod 
Agrippa  ;  and  two  years  later  he  received  from 
Claudius  the  government  of  Judca  and  Samaria, 
and  thus  Palestine  waa  rennited  nnder  a  nom- 
inal king.  On  his  death  in  li,  Palestine  again 
became  a  part  of  the  Roman  province  of  Syria 
under  the  name  of  Judsea,  which  waa  governed 
by  a  procurator.  The  Jewa  were,  however, 
most  turbulent  subjects  of  the  Koman  empire, 
and  at  Idai  tlicy  broke  out  into  a  general  rebel- 
lion, which,  after  a  most  sanguinary  war,  was 
,  crushed  by  Vespasian  Md  Titus  ;  and  the  latter 
took  and  destroyed  Jemsalera  in  A  D.  70.  Un- 
der Constantine.  Palestine  was  divided  afresh 
into  the  three  provinces  of  P.  Prima  in  the 
centre,  P.  Secundu  in  the  north,  and  i*.  Tcrlia, 
the  south  of  JudKa,  with  Idumea. 

Palamkuks  {UaXa/x^iric).    1.  Son  of  Xauplius 
and  Clymene.    He  jomed  the  Greeks  in  their 
expedition  aoahiat  Troyi  but  Agamemnon,  Dio- 
m<  des,  and  Ulysses,  envious  of  his  fame,  caused 
a  captive  Phrygian  to  write  to  Palamedes  a  let- 
ter in  the  name  of  Priam,  and  bribed  a  servant 
<tf  Palamedes  to  conceal  the  letter  under  his 
Bwetor's  bed.  They  then  accused  Palamedes  of 
treaehery;  upon  Mudiing  Ua  tent,  they  fbond 
the  letter  which  thoy  themselves  had  dictated, 
and  thereupon  they  oaoaed  him  to  be  stoned  to 
death,  when  Pauunedee  waa  led  to  death,  he 
exclaimed,  "  Truth,  1  lament  thee,  for  thou  hast 
died  even  before  me."  Acoording  to  some  tra- 
ditiona,  it  was  Ulyseea  alone  who  hated  and 
persecuted  Palamedes.    The  cause  of  this  ha- 
tred is  also  stated  differently.   According  to 
some,  Ulysaee  hated  falm  be(»aae  be  had  Seen 
compelled  by  him  to  join  the  Greeks  against 
Troy  ;  according  to  others,  because  he  had  been 
severely  censured  by  Palamedes  for  returning 
with  empty  bands  from  a  foraging  excursion 
into  Thrace.  The  manner  in  which  Palamedes 
perished  is  likewise  related  differently.  Some 
any  that  Ulysses  and  Diomedes  induced  him  to 
descend  into  a  well,  where  they  pretended  they 
had  discovered  a  treasure,  and  when  he  was 
below  they  cast  stones  upon  him,  and  killed 
him ;  others  state  that  he  was  drowned  by  theip 
while  fishing ;  and  others,  that  be  was  killed  by 
Paris  with  an  arrow.    The  pinee  where  he  was 
killed  is  either  Colons  in  Troas,  or  inTenedos, 
or  at  Geraestus.  The  story  of  Palamedes,  which 
to  not  mentioned  by  Homer,  seena  to  have  been 
first  related  in  the  Cypria,  and  was  afterward 
developed  by  the  tragic  poets,  especially  by  £u- 
Tipidea,  and  lairtly  by  the  lophiata,  who  liked  to 
look  upon  Palamedes  as  their  pattern.  The 
tragic  poets  an^  sophiata  dea'Mribe  him  as  a  aage 


among  the  Greeks,  and  as  a  poet ;  and  he  ii 
said  to  have  invented  light-houses,  measures, 
scales,  the  discus,  dice,  the  alphabet,  and  the 
art  of  NgnlMlng  aeiltineto.— S.  A  Greek  gram- 
marian, was  a  contemporary  of  Athenaeus,  wlio 
introduces  him  as  one  of  the  speakers  in  bil 
work. 

Pal  atIkds  Mows.    Kti.  RoHA. 

Falativv.    Vid.  Roma. 

PkLuiUahi:  HaAelf,  Ion.  RoXltr,  Att.  II«Mfe 

in  Polyb.  Tla?.aitt^ :  niins  near  Lixuri),  one 
the  four  cities  of  Cepballenia,  situated  on  a 
height  oppoeito  Zaeyothoa. 

Pales,  a  Roman  divinity  of  flocks  and  shep- 
herds, is  described  by  some  as  a  male,  and  tj 
othemaa  a  fboHde  divinity.  Hence  aomo  mB» 
ern  writers  have  inferred  that  Pales  wa.s  a  com- 
bination of  both  sexea ;  but  aucb  a  monstrosity 
ia  altogether  ibreign  to  the  veHgion  of  the 
mans.  Some  of  the  rites  performed  at  th^  ff?- 
tival  of  Pales,  which  waa  celebratod  on  the  Slat 
of  April,  the  birth-day  of  the  eit^  of  Rome, 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  divinity  was  a 
female  ;  but,  besides  the  express  statementa  to 
the  contrary,  there  are  also  other  reasoaa  Ibr 
believing  that  Pales  was  a  male  divinity.  TIm 
name  seems  to  be  connected  with  Palatinus.  the 
centre  of  all  the  earliest  legends  of  Home,  and 
the  god  himself  waa  with  the  Romans  the  em 
bodiment  of  the  same  idea  as  Pan  among  thf 
Greeks.  Respecting  (he  festival  of  the  Paiilia. 
vid.  Diet,  of  Anhij  ,  «.o. 

[Palfubu's  Suka,  one  of  the  delators  nmlet 
Domitian,  was  son  of  a  man  of  consular  rank. 
He  was  expelled  from  the  eenato  by  Vespasiaa, 
and  then  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
Stoic  philosophy,  and  became  distinguished  for 
his  eloquence.  He  waa  reatored  to  the  aeaUt 
by  Domitian,  and  beonne  one  of  tho  infowew 
for  that  emperor.] 
PAueines,  LoLtfoa.  Vii.  IiOLtnrs. 
[Pai.ice  (WaliK^).  a  city  of  Sicily,  founded  by 
Ducetius,  southwest  of  Leontioi,  and  having  in 
Ha  ▼totality  the  fkmona  takea  and  the  temple  of 
the  deities  called  Palici.  It  was  in  nilns  in  th0 
time  of  Diodorua  Siculus.    Vid.  Palici  ] 

PalIoi  (iloXimO.  were  Simian  gods,  twta 
sons  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  and  the  nymph  Thalia, 
the  daughter  of  Vulcan  (Uephcstus).  Some- 
times they  nra  edted  lona  of  Yolean  (Hcphoa* 
tu.s)  by  .Etna,  the  daughter  of  Oceanus  Thalia, 
from  fear  of  Juno  (Hera),  prayed  to  be  swallowed 
up  by  the  earth ;  her  prayer  was  granted ;  bat 
in  due  time  she  sent  forth  from  the  earth  twia 
boys,  who,  according  to  the  absurd  etymology 
of  the  ancients,  were  called  UaXiKoi,  from 
rrdXiv  UiaOai.  They  were  worshippfcl  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Mount  .Etna,  near  Palico.  and 
in  the  earliest  times  human  sacrifices  were  of- 
fered to  ttem.  Their  aaaetnary  waa  an  aqrhm 
for  ninaway  slaves,  and  near  it  there  gashed 
forth  from  the  earth  two  anlpbureous  fountains, 
called  Deilloi,  or  bnMm  of  thePnltei,  at  whieli 
solemn  oaths  were  taken.  The  oaths  were  writ- 
ten on  tablets,  and  thrown  into  one  of  the  fount- 
aiaa  \  if  the  taUet  awam  on  the  water,  the  oitb 
was  considered  to  be  true  ;  but  if  it  sank  down, 
the  oath  was  regarded  as  a  perjury,  and  was  be- 
lieved to  be  pontobed  toatantaneooaly  by  blind* 
ness  or  death. 
PAUXdauM  (nowOtfMPo/iaJuv),  a  promoaton 


PAUURUa 


pailadiob. 


«ii  the  western  eoast  ofLvemlt,  iiUdi  WS8  mM 

to  have  derived  its  name  from  Palinurus,  the 
•on  of  lasas,  and  pilot  uf  the  ship  of  ^Eneas, 
who  fell  into  the  sea,  and  was  murdered  on  the 

coast  by  the  natives. 

[Paliurus  (IlaAiovpoc),  a  town  of  Africa  on 
the  borders  of  Cyrsoaim  and  Mannarica,  on  a 

river  of  the  same  name  ] 

[Palla  {UdX?M)  or  Pal.a  (now  probably  Por/o 
Potfo),  a  city  on  the  south  eoMtirfConica,  at  the 
termination  of  the  Roman  TOad  mnning  along 
the  ea^itern  coast.] 

PALLAcdPAs  {na^XaK6iraf)t  a  esoal  In  Baby- 
Ionia,  cut  from  the  Euphrates,  at  a  point  eiylit 
hundred  stadia  (eighty  geographical  miles)  south 
of  Babylon,  westward  to  the  edgsof  the  Arabian 
Desert,  where  it  lost  itself  in  marshes. 

PallIoab  (na?^M(5ac),  the  author  of  a  large 
■umber  of  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology, 
was  a  pa^^an  and  an  Alexandrean  grammarian. 
He  Jived  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  cpnuiryof 
the  Christian  era,  for  in  one  of  his  <  pi:,'rams  he 
speaks  of  Ilypatia,  the  daughter  of  Thcon,  as 
still  alive.    Hypatia  was  murdered  in  A  D.  415. 

Pali.adTdm  [tlaX^adtov),  properly  any  image 
of  Palbs  Athena  (Minerva),  but  generally  ap- 
plied tu  an  ancient  image  of  this  goddess,  which 
was  kept  hidden  and  secret,  and  was  revered  as 
a  pledge  of  the  safety  of  thr  town  where  it  ex- 
isted. Among  these  ancient  images  of  Pallas 
none  is  move  celebrated  than  the  Trojan  Palla- 
dium, concerning  which  there  was  the  following 
tradition  :  Minerva  (Athena)  was  brought  up  by 
Triton ;  and  when  his  daughter  Pallas  and  Mi- 
serva  (Athena)  were  once  wrestling  together 
for  the  sake  of  exercise,  Jupiter  (Zeus)  inter- 
fered in  the  struggle,  and  suddenly  held  the 
mpB  before  tho  face  of  Pallas.  Pallas,  while 
looking  up  to  Jupiter  (Zeus),  was  wounded  by 
Minerva  (Athena),  and  died.  Minerva  (Athens), 
in  her  sorrow,  caused  an  image  of  the  maiden 
to  be  made,  round  which  she  hung  the  aegis. 
When  Electra  had  conic  as  a  suppliant  to  tho 
Palladium,  Jupiter  (Zeus)  hurled  it  down  from 
heaven  upon  the  earth,  because  it  had  been  sul- 
ht  d  by  tho  hands  of  one  who  was  no  longer  a 
pure  maiden.  The  image  fell  upon  the  earth  at 
Troy  when  Ilus  wss  just  beginning  to  build  the 
city.  Ilus  erected  a  sanctuary  to  it.  Accord- 
ing to  some,  the  image  was  dedicated  by  Elec- 
tra, and  according  to  others,  it  was  giten  bf 
Jupiter  (Zeus)  to  Dardanus.  The  image  itself 
is  said  to  have  been  three  cubits  in  bei^t,  with 
ilB  legs  dme  together,  and  holding  in  Its  right 
hand  a  spear,  and  in. the  left  a  spindle  and  a 
distaff.  This  Palladium  remained  at  Troy  until 
tFlyssee  and  Diomedes  eontrired  to  carry  it 
away,  because  the  city  could  not  be  taken  so 
long  as  it  was  in  the  possession  of  that  sacred 
treesore.  Aeeoiding  to  some  aeoonnts,  Troy 
contained  two  Palladia,  one  of  which  was  ear- 
ned off  by  Ulysses  and  Diomedes,  while  the 
ettier  was  conveyed  by  ^neas  to  Italy,  or  the 
one  taken  by  the  Greeks  was  a  mere  imitation, 
while  that  which  i£neas  bnnigbt  to  Italy  was 
the  gentiine  Image.  But  ^Is  two-fold  Pdndlmo 
was  probably  a  mere  invention,  to  account  for 
its  existence  in  more  than  one  place.  Several 
towns  both  In  Greeee  and  fUuy  daimed  the 
honor  of  possessing  the  genuine  Trojan  Palla- 
,  aB|  for  example,  Argos  and  Athens,  where 


it  was  believed  that  Deaseplien  took  it  frtn 

Diomedes  on  his  return  from  Troy.  Vid  De- 
MOPHOH.  This  Palladiom  at  Athens,  however, 
was  diArent  horn  inottmr  image  ef  Pallas 

there,  which  was  also  called  Palladium,  and 
stood  on  the  acropolis.  In  Italy  the  cities  of 
Rome,  laTiniom,  Lnenria,  and  SMe  likewise 

prptcndcd  to  possess  the  Trojan  Palladium. 

Pallaoiub  (IIaAAo<5(0f).  1.  Of  Meihone,  a 
sophist  or  rhetorician,  who  Hved  in  the  reign  of 
Constantinp  the  Great. — 2.  Bishop  of  Helenopo- 
lis,  in  liithynia,  to  which  he  was  raised  A.D.  400. 
He  was  ordained  by  Ohiysostora ;  and  on  the 
banishment  of  the  latter,  Palladius  was  accused 
of  holding  the  opinions  of  Urigen,  and,  fearful 
of  the  violence  of  his  enemies,lie  fled  to  Rone, 
405.  Shortly  afterward  lie  ventured  to  return 
to  the  East,  but  was  arrested  and  banished  to 
the  extremity  of  Upper  Egypt.  He  was  after- 
ward restored  to  his  bisihojiric  of  Helenopoiis, 
Uom  which  he  was  translated  to  that  of  Aspona 
or  Aepnna  in  Galatia,  perhaps  about  419  or  4S0. 
Three  works  in  Greek  have  come  down  to  us 
under  the  name  of  Palladius,  but  there  has  been 
considerable  dispute  whether  they  were  written 
by  one  individual  or  more  :  (1.)  Historia  Luusi- 
aea,  "  the  Laustac  Hutory"  so  called  from  its 
being  dedicated  to  Lausus,  a  chamberlain  at  the 
imperial  court.  This  work  contains  internal 
proofs  of  having  been  written  by  the  Bishop  of 
Helenopoiis.  ft  gives  biogrspbical  notices  or 
charaeteristie  anecdotes  of  a  number  of  ascetics 
with  whom  Palladius  was  personally  acquaint- 
ed, or  concerning  whom  he  received  iaforma- 
tion  from  those  who  had  known  them  person- 
ally. Edited  by  Meursius,  Lugd.  Bat .  1616. 
(2.)  The  Life  of  ChiyaoMUmt  was  probably  writ- 
ten by  a  different  person  fh>m  the  Bishop  of 
Helenopoiis.  Edited  by  Bigotius,  Paris,  1680. 
(8.)  De  Gentibua  India  et  Bragmanibu$  {Brah- 
mans).  The  authorship  of  this  work  is  nnoer- 
tain.  It  appears  that  the  writer  himself  hsd 
visited  India.  Edited  by  Camerarius  in  Lihn 
GnomologieuM;  8vo,  Lips.,  without  date ;  and  by 
Bissaeus,  London,  1666.— 3.  Saraamed  /olroto- 
phista,  a  CJrcek  medical  writer,  of  whose  life 
nothing  is  known.  He  lived  afler  Galen.  We 
possess  three  works  commonly  attribnted  to 
him,  namely,  two  books  of  commentarirs  on 
Uippocrstes,  and  a  short  treatise  on  Fevers,  all 
of  wiich  are  taken  chiefly  ihmi  Galen — 4.  Pal- 
LAnlus  RcTH.u  H  T^uRL'a  .Emiliancs,  the  author 
of  a  treatise  De  R<  Eiutiea,  in  the  form  of  a 
FtaTner*s  Calendar,  the  Tariooe  operations  eon- 
nccted  with  ngriculturo  and  a  rural  life  being 
arranged  in  regular  order,  according  to  the  sea- 
sons in  which  they  ought  to  be  performed.  It 
is  comprised  in  fourteen  books :  tho  first  is  in- 
troductory ;  the  twelve  following  contain  the 
duties  of  the  twelve  months  in  sueeeaaton,  com- 
mcnring  with  January ;  the  la.st  is  a  poem,  in 
eighty-tive  elegiac  couplets,  upon  the  art  of 
grafting  (Dt  /iwMom).  A oonstdersUe  portion 
of  the  work  is  taken  from  Columella.  The  date 
of  the  author  is  unceitain,  but  it  is  roost  probs- 
He  that  he  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  foorth  oen- 
tury  of  the  Christian  era.  The  work  was  very 
popular  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Edited  in  the 
Seriptores  Ret  Rustics  by  Gesner,  Lips.,  1786 ; 
reprinted  by  Emeatt  in  1778,  and  by  aehneidert 
Lips.,  17d4. 
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PALLAirriA, 


PaLMITRA. 


PAi.i.ANriA  (Pallantinus  :  now  Palencia),  the 
thief  town  of  the  Vaccaei  in  the  oortb  of  His- 
pania  Tarraconensis,  and  on  a  tiibntarj  of  the 

Durius. 

PallantIas  and  Paluantir,  patronymics  giv- 
en to  Aurora,  the  daughter  of  the  giant  Pallas. 

pALLANTiOM  {TlaXkavTiov  :  na>.Xa\  rtii  g),  an 
ancient  town  of  Arcadia  near  Tcgca,  said  to 
havi'  been  founded  by  Pallas,  the  son  of  Lycaon. 
Evander  is  said  to  have  come  from  this  place, 
and  to  have  (■.tllod  the  town,  which  he  founded 
on  the  banks  ul  itie  Tiber,  rallanuum  (afterward 
PmUuUium  and  Palaiium),  after  the  Arcadian 
town.  On  the  foiindation  of  Megalopolis,  most 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Pallanlium  settled  in  the 
new  city  ;  and  the  town  remained  aUuust  de- 
serted, till  it  was  restored  by  Antoninus  Pius, 
and  exempted  from  taxes  on  account  of  its  sup- 
posed eonneetioD  with  the  imperial  city. 

[  Pa  ANTiua,  epiUiet  of  Evander.  Vid.  Pal- 
lab,  No.  4.] 

Pallas  {IWAof).  I.  One  of  the  Titana,  son 
of  Crius  and  Eurybia,  husband  of  Styx,  and  fa- 
ther of  Zelus,  Cratoe,  Bia,  and  Nice. — 2.  A  gi- 
ant, alain  by  Minerva  (Athena)  in  the  battle  with 
the  gods. — 3.  According  to  some  traditions,  the 
father  of  Minerva  (Athena),  who  slew  him  when 
he  attempted  to  violate  her.— 4.  Son  of  Ljoaon, 
and  grandfather  of  Evander,  is  said  to  have 
founded  the  town  of  Pallantium  in  Arcadia. 
HenoeEnu^er  is  eaUed  by  the  poets  Petlanthu 
hcroa. — 5.  Son  of  Evander,  and  an  ally  of.f'ne- 
as,  waa  slain  bjr  the  Rutulian  Tumus. — 6.  Son 
of  the  Athenian  king  Pandion,  and  father  of 
Clytus  and  Butes.  His  two  sons  were  sent 
with  Cephalus  to  implore  assistance  of  .(Eacus 
against  Minoe.  Pallas  was  slain  by  Theseus. 
The  celebrated  family  of  the  Pallantids  at 
Athens  traced  their  origin  from  this  Pallas. 

Pallas  (naXAuf),  a  surname  of  Atukna  (Mi- 
nerva). In  Homer  this  nana  always  appears 
united  with  that  of  Athena,  a<5  na?^dc  'Adijvii, 
or  UaT^Mf  ^Kdtjvaitj  \  but  la  later  writers  we 
also  find  Pallas  alone  instead  of  Athena  (Miner- 
va). Some  ancient  writers  derive  the  name 
from  TtakMiv,  to  brandish,  in  reference  to  liie 
goddess  brandishing  the  spear  or  aegia;  others 
derive  it  from  the  giant  l*allas,  w  ho  was  slain 
by  Athena  (Minerva).  But  it  is  more  probable 
that  Pallas  is  the  aaoM  word  aa  «rtfA;iaf,  i,  t.,  a 
virgin  or  maiden 
•  Pallas,  a  favorite  freedman  of  the  Emperor 
Claudius.  In  conjunction  with  another  freed' 
man.  Narcissus,  he  administered  the  afiairs  of 
the  empire.  After  the  death  of  Measalina,  Pal- 
laaperanaded  the  weak  emperor  to  marry  Agrip- 
pina ;  and  as  Narcissus  had  been  opposed  to  this 
marriage,  he  now  lost  his  former  power,  and 
,  Pallas  and  Agrippina  beeame  the  mlers  of  the 
Roman  world.  It  was  Pallas  who  persuaded 
Claudius  to  adopt  the  young  Domitius  (aAer- 
ward  the  Emperor  Nero),  the  aoo  of  Agrippina ; 
and  it  was  doubtless  with  the  assistance  of  Pal- 
las that  Agrippina  poisoned  her  husband.  Nero, 
ioon  after  b»  accession,  became  tired  of  his 
mother's  control,  and,  a.s  one  step  toward  eman- 
cipating himself  from  her  authority,  he  deprived 
Pillas  of  all  his  public  offices,  and  dismissed 
him  from  the  palace  in  56.  He  w^as  suffered  to 
Uve  unmolested  for  some  years,  till  at  length 
his  immense  wealth  excited  the  rapacity  of 
iM 


Nero,  who  had  him  removed  by  poison  m 
His  enormous  wealth,  which  was  acquired  dar> 
ing  the  reign  of  Clandios,  had  become  proverb 
ial,  as  wc  see  from  the  line  in  Juvenal  (i  ,  107), 
egovos$ideo ^u* FtUianU et Licinio.  Tbelirotbcv 
of  Pallas  was  Antontns  or  daodins  Felix,  v^ 
was  appointed  by  Claudius  ptoconftor  of  Jlldct. 
Vtd.  Felix,  Antonius. 

Pallas  Lacub.    Fid.  TtiTOM. 

Pallenk  {UaT^A^vT)).  1.  {IlaX/.TivaieCt  TUX' 
Aijvtof),  the  most  westerly  of  the  three  penin- 
sulas running  out  from  Chalcidice  in  Mace- 
donia. It  is  said  to  have  been  fonnerly  called 
Phlepra  (^Aiypa),  and  on  the  narrow  isthmna 
which  connected  it  with  the  main  land  stood 
the  important  town  of  Potidaea. — 2.  {UaAkrjveif, 
rarely  Un/./.rjvalo^),  a  demus  in  Attica  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  Antiochis,  was  situated  on  one 
of  the  slopes  of  Pentelicns,  a  few  miles  south- 
west of  Marathon.  It  possessed  a  temple  of 
Minerva  (Athena),  surnamed  ralleni*  (IIoXAf- 
v/f )  from  the  place :  and  in  its  neighborbood  tto 
contest  between  Pisistratus  Sid  the  psity  0^ 
posed  to  him  took  place. 

Palva  (now  Potea),  a  Roman  colony  on  tts' 
southwest  coast  of  the  island  Balesns  Mi^ 
(now  Majorca). 

[Palma,  a.  0>aifSLios,  waa  consul  in  AJ). 
99,  and  a  second  time  in  109  betw  een  his  first 
and  second  consulbhi[)s  he  was  governor  of 
Syria,  and  conquered  the  part  of  Arabia  sroond 
Petra  about  A  D.  10.5  lie  was  put  to  death  by 
order  of  Hadrian  on  the  latter's  acceaaioo  to  the 
throne  in  117.] 

Pu.MU'.M  {now  Palmaruola),  a  small  unin- 
habited island  off  the  coast  of  Latiuxn  and  the 
Promontory  Circeiam. 

[Palmi-s,  a  Trojan  warrior  woonded  by  Mo- 
zentms,  who  stripped  him  of  his  armor] 

Palmyra  {TiuAuvpa:  Ha^.^wpi^vof,  Palmyre- 
nus  ;  in  the  Old  Testament,  Tadmor:  minsat 
Tadmor),  a  celebrated  city  of  Syria,  stood  in  an 
oasis  of  the  great  Syrian  Desert,  which  from  ' 
its  position  must  have  been  in  the  earliest  times 
a  halting-place  for  the  caravans  between  .*^yria 
and  Mesopotamia.  Here  Solomon  buili  a  city, 
which  was  called  in  Hebrew  Tadmor,  that  ia, 
the  aty  of  jialm-trtes ;  and  of  this  name  the 
Greek  naP./irpa  is  a  translation.  It  lies  id  'M^ 
IB'  north  latitude,  and  38'=^  14'  east  longitude, 
and  was  reckoned  two  hundred  and  thirty-sevra 
Roman  miles  from  the  coast  of  Syria,  one  hund- 
red and  seventy-six  northeast  of  Damascoa, 
eighty  east  of  Emesa,  and  one  hundred  and 
thirteen  southeast  of  Apamea.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  tradition  it  was  destroyed  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  we  hear  nothing  of  it  till  the 
time  of  the  government  of  the  £ast  by  M.  Aa- 
tonios,  who  marched  to  surprise  it,  but  the  ia- 
habitants  retreated  with  their  movable  property 
beyond  the  Euphrates.  Under  the  early  Ro- 
man  emperors  it  was  a  tree  city  and  a  great 
commercial  emporium.  Its  position  on  the  bor- 
der between  the  Parthian  and  Roman  domioioos 
gave  it  the  command  of  the  trade  of  both,  tal 
also  subjected  it  to  the  injuries  of  war.  Under 
Hadrian  and  the  Aotonioes  it  was  high^  ^ 
vored  and  reached  its  greatest  splendor. 
history  of  its  temporary  elevation  to  the  rank 
of  a  capital  in  the  third  century  is  related  un- 
der OoKNATHui  and  Zbmobu.   On  its  captors 


PALMTRENE. 


ijr  Aarelian  in  370,  ft  was  pfondered,  and  soon 

afterward  an  insurrection  of  Its  inhabitants  led 
lo  its  Dsnial  destructioo.  It  was  fortified  by 
Justinmn,  but  never  recovered  from  its  fall.  In 
the  Arabian  conquest  it  was  one  of  the  first 
cities  taken ;  but  it  was  still  inhabited  by  a 
small  population,  chiefly  of  Jews,  till  it  was 
t.ikrn  and  plundered  by  Timour  (Tamerlane)  in 
1400.  It  has  long  been  entirely  deserted,  ex- 
cept when  a  horde  of  Bedouins  pitch  their  tents 
among  its  splendid  ruins.  Those  ruins,  which 
form  a  most  striking  object  in  the  midst  of  the 
Desert,  are  of  the  Roman  period,  and  decidedly 
ioferkir  in  the  style  of  architecture,  as  well  as 
in  ?randenr  of  effect,  to  those  of  Baalbek  (rid. 
Hkmopulis),  the  sister  deserted  city  of  Syria. 
The  finest  remains  are  those  of  the  temide  of 
the  Sun  ;  the  most  interesting?  are  the  square 
sepulchral  lowers  of  from  three  lo  five  stories. 
The  streets  and  the  fonndationB  of  the  houses 
are  traceable  to  some  extent ;  and  there  are 
several  inscriptions  in  Greek  and  in  the  native 
Fahnyrene  dialect,  besides  one  in  Hebrew  and 
•DC  or  two  in  Latin.  Tbcaurrounding  distriet 
of  Palmy  KKNB  contained  the  Syrian  Desert  from 
the  eastern  border  of  Ccele^njia  to  the  Euphra- 
tes 

[Palmyrbnb  iHa^vpijv^).    Vid.  Palmyba.] 
[PALitYs  (TTa^/ivr),  a  warrior  from  Aseania, 
who  came  to  Uie  aid  of  the  Tkojana  against  the 

Gndu.} 

[Palos  MiBons  (MctOrtc  AZ/zviy).    Vid.  Uxo- 

TI*  ] 

[Paloobs  PoMPTUf  a    Vid.  FoumnM  Palo> 
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Foil 5 1-9  (ITu/ziijof).  1.  A  southern  tributary 
of  the  Peneus  in  Thessaly — 2.  (Now  Pimalza), 
the  chief  river  of  Messenia,  rises  in  the  eastern 
part  of  ihe  country,  forty  stadia  cast  of  Ithome, 
ious  first  southwest,  and  then  south  through 
the  .Messenian  plain,  and  falb  into  the  Messe- 
oian  Gulf — 3.  A  small  river  in  Laconia,  falls  into 
the  Messenian  Gulf  near  Lcuctra.  It  was  at 
one  time  the  ancient  boundary  between  Laconia 
and  Messenia. 

[Pammknes  (llafifiivTjf).  1.  A  Theban  gen- 
eral of  considerable  celebrity,  was  connected 
with  Epaminondas  by  political  and  friendly  ties. 
When  Philip  wa.g  sent  as  a  hostage  to  Thebes, 
be  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Pammenes. 
He  dietinguished  himself  in  the  defence  and 
support  of  Megalopolis,  and  defeated  the  forces 
of  the  Persian  kmg  Ochus.  —  2.  An  Athenian 
ihetorician,  a  contemporary  of  Cicero^  wiio  ealto 
bim  the  most  eloquent  man  in  Oreeoe.  M- 
Brutus  studied  under  him.] 

(Pammoit  (IIu^uv),  one  of  tlie  sons  of  Priam 
ttd  Hecuba.] 

FAxraiA  or  PAXPuicM  (Ila/x^,  Il^ii^isv),  a 
▼filage  of  .£tolia,  destroyed  by  the  Macedonians. 

Pamphila  {Tlau^i7.T)),  a  female  historian  of 
eonsiderable  reputation,  who  lived  in  the  reign 
ef  Nero.  Site  ia  described  by  some  writers  as 
a  native  of  Epidaurus,  by  others  a.s  an  Egyp- 
tian. Her  principal  work,  of  which  Photius  has 
given  some  extracts,  was  a  kind  of  Historical 
Miioeliany  (entitled  nr^^Uruv  laToptuQivinto^vT}- 
miruv  Xoyoi).  It  was  not  arranged  according 
to  subjects  or  according  to  any  settled  plan,  but 
it  was  more  like  a  common-place  book,  in  which 
each  pieoe  of  infomatioa  waa  aet  down  as  it 


fen  nnder  the  notice  of  the  writer.  Modem 
scholars  are  best  acquainted  with  the  name  ^ 
Pamphila  from  a  statement  in  her  work,  pre- 
served by  A.  Gellius  (xv.,  23),  by  wluch  is  as- 
certained the  year  of  the  birth  of  Hellanious, 
Herodotus,  and  Thurydides  respectively. 

PAMPiiiLus  (lIu/i^tAof).  1.  A  disciple  uf  Plato, 
who  is  only  rsmemhered  by  the  circumstance 
thai  Epicurus,  when  a  young  man,  heard  him  at 
Samos.  Epicurus  used  to  "speak  of  him  with 
great  contempt,  that  he  might  not  be  thought  to 
owe  anything  to  his  instruction  ;  for  it  was  tlic 
great  boast  of  Epicurus  that  he  was  the  sole 
author  of  his  own  philosophy.— 3.  An  Alexan 
drean  grammarian,  of  the  school  of  Aristarchus, 
and  the  author  of  a  lexicon,  which  is  supposed 
by  some  scholars  to  have  formed  the  foundation 
of  the  lexicon  of  Hesychius.  He  appears  to 
have  lived  in  the  first  century  of  our  era.— 3. 
A  philosopher  or  grammarian  of  Nicopolis,  the 
author  of  a  work  on  agriculture,  of  which  there 
are  considerable  fragments  in  the  Gcoponica. — 
4.  Presbyter  of  Cvsarea,  in  Palestine,  saint  and  . 
martyr,  and  celebrated  for  his  fricndshij)  with 
Eusebius,  who,  as  a  memorial  of  this  intimacy, 
assumed  the  surname  of  PempkUus.  Vid.  £r- 
8EBU  S.  He  suffered  martyrdom  A.D.  307.  The 
life  of  Pamphilus  seems  to  have  been  entirely 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  biblical  literature.  He 
was  an  ardent  admirer  and  follower  of  Origen. 
He  formed,  at  Ceesarca,  an  important  public  li- 
brary, chiefly  of  ecclesiastical  authors.  Perhaps 
the  most  valuable  of  the  contents  of  this  library 
were  the  Teirapla  and  Hexapla  of  Origen,  from 
which  Pamphilus,  in  conjunction  with  Euse- 
bius,  formed  a  new  recension  of  the  Septua- 
gint,  numerous  copies  of  which  were  put  into 
circulation. — 5.  Of  Am|)hipolis,  one  of  the  moot 
distingui.shed  of  the  Greek  painters,  flourished 
about  B  C.  390-350.  He  was  the  disciple  of 
Eupompus,  the  founder  of  the  Sicyonian  school 
of  painting,  for  tba  establishment  of  which,  how* 
ever,  Pamphi^is  seems  to  have  done  much  more 
than  even  Eupompus  himself  01  tiis  own  works 
we  have  most  scanty  accounts  ;  but  as  a  teach> 
er  of  his  art  he  was  surpassed  by  none  of  the 
ancient  masters.  According  to  IMiny,  he  was 
the  first  artist  who  possessed  a  thorough  sc> 
quaititance  with  all  branches  of  knowledge,  es- 
pecially arithmetic  and  geometry,  without  which 
he  used  to  say  that  the  art  could  not  be  per- 
fected. All  science,  therefore,  which  could  in  ' 
any  way  contribute  to  form  the  perfect  artist, 
was  incinded  in  his  course  of  instruction,  vriiieb 
extended  over  ten  years,  and  for  which  the  fee 
was  no  less  tbsn  a  talent.  Among  those  who 
paid  this  price  fbr  his  tuition  were  Apelles  and 
Melanlhius.  Not  only  wa.-^  tlie  school  ofPaiu- 
pbilus  remarkable  for  the  importance  which  the 
master  attached  to  general  learning,  hat  also 
f  ir  the  minute  attention  whi(^  he  paid  to  aocU' 
racy  in  drawing. 

PawphSs  (Tlu/i^uf),  a  mythical  poet,  who  ia 
placed  by  Pausanias  later  than  Olcn,  and  much 
earlier  than  Homer.  His  name  is  connected 
particularly  with  Attica. 

Pamphylius),  in  its  original  and  more  restricted 
sense,  was  a  narrow  strip  of  the  southern  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  extending  in  a  sort  of  arch  along 
the  SiMusPAJiraTLlos  (now  Gulf  of  AdaUajt  b» 
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iween  Lycia  on  the  west  and  Cilicia  on  the 
east,  and  oo  the  north  bordering  on  Pisidia. 
Its  boundaries,  as  oomroonly  stated,  were  Mount 
Climax  on  tlio  west,  the  River  Melas  on  the 
east,  and  the  foot  of  Mount  Taurus  on  the  north ; 
trot  the  statements  are  noC  very  exact :  Strabo 
gives  to  the  coast  of  Paniphylia  a  length  of  six 
hundred  and  forty  stadia,  from  Olbia  on  the 
west  to  Ptolemafe,  some  distance  east  of  the 
McIas,  and  he  makes  its  width  barely  two  miles ; 
and  there  are  still  other  difiereot  accounts.  It 
was  a  belt  of  mountain  coast-land,  intersected 
by  rivers  flowing  down  from  the  Taurus  in  a 
short  course,  but  several  of  them  with  a  con- 
siderable body  of  water :  the  chief  of  them,  go- 
ing from  west  to  east,  were  the  Cataiirhactes. 
Cestrus,  Ecrvmedon,  and  Melas  (No.  6),  all 
navigable  for  some  distance  from  their  mouths. 
Theinhabitants  were  a  mixture  of  races,  whence 
their  name  na//<^t  Aoj,  of  all  races  (the  genuine 
old  form,  the  other  in  -loi  is  later).  Besides 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  Semilie  (Syro- 
Arabian)  family  and  Cilicians.  there  were  very 
early  Greek  settlers  and  later  Greek  colonics 
in  the  land.  Tradition  ascribed  the  first  Greek 
setilements  to  Mopsus,  after  the  Trojan  war, 
from  whom  the  country  was  in  early  limes  cull- 
ed MopsopiA.  It  was  successively  a  part  of 
the  Persian,  Macedonian.  Greco-Syrian,  and 
Pergamene  kingdoms,  and  passed  by  the  will 
of  Attalua  ni.  to  the  Romans  (B.C.  130),  under 
wliom  it  was  made  a  province ;  but  this  prov- 
ince of  Pamphylia  included  also  Pisidia  and 
Isauria,  and  afterward  a  part  of  Ijcia.  Under 
Constantino  Pisidlawas  again  separated  fhun 
Pamphylia. 

PAMPHfLfra  Mass,  "PxnmfiXv  Snnrs  (rd 

Uau<fiv?AOV  TT^Aayof,   n«^(Ji}?.<of  icy?.Trof  :  now 

Gulf  of  Adaiia)^  the  ^reat  gulf  formed  in  the 
aouthem  coast  of  Asia  Minor  by  the  direction 

of  the  Taurus  chain  and  by  Mount  Solyma,  be- 
tween the  Promontorium  Sacrum  or  Cbelido- 
nium  (now  Cape  Khetittonia),  the  southeastern 
point  of  Lycla,  and  Promontoriuni  Ancmurium 
(now  Cape  Anet$^r),  the  southern  point  of  Ci* 
licia.  Its  depth  from  north  to  south,  from  Pro- 
montorium Sacrum  to  Olbia,  is  reckoned  by 
Straho  at  tliree  hundred  and  sixty-seven  stadia 
(36  7  geographical  miles),  which  is  too  little. 

Paxphylus  (IIu/i^vAof),  son  of  i£(;imina  and* 
brother  of  Dymas,  was  king  ofthc  Dorians  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Pindus,  and  along  with  the 
Heraclidae  invaded  Peloponnesus. 

Pax  (Ilav),  the  great  god  of  flocks  and  shep- 
herds among  the  Greeks.  He  is  usually  called 
a  son  of  Mercuty  (Hermes)  by  the  daughter  of 
Dryops ;  but  he  is  also  described  as  a  son  of 
Mercury  (Hermes)  by  Callisto,  by  Qlneis  or 
Thytnbris,  or  by  Penetope,  whom  the  god  visited 
in  the  shape  of  a  ram,  or  as  a  son  of  Penelope 
by  Ulysses,  or  by  all  her  suitors  in  common. 
He  was  perftctly  developed  from  his  birth,  and 
when  his  mother  saw  him  she  ran  away  through 
fear ;  butMercury  (Hermes)  carried  him  to  Olym- 
pus, where  all  the  gods  were  delighted  with  him, 
and  especially  Bacchus  (Dionysus).  From  his 
delighting  all  the  ffoda,  the  Homeric  hymn  de- 
rives hte  name.  He  was  originally  only  an  Ar- 
cadian god,  and  Arcadia  was  always  the  princi- 
pal seat  of  bis  worship.  From  this  country  his 
name  and  wonhip  afterward  spieid  over  oilier 


parts  of  Greece,  but  at  Athens  his  worship  wit 
nut  introduced  till  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Mar- 
athon. In  Arcadia  he  was  the  god  of  forests, 
pastures,  flocks,  and  shepherds,  and  dwelt  io 
grottoes,  wandered  on  the  summits  of  mouot- 
ains  and  roeks,  and  in  valleys,  either  aniiisiag 
himself  with  the  chase,  or  leading  the  dances 
of  the  nymphs.  As  the  god  of  flocks,  both  of 
wild  and  tame  animals,  it  wss  his  province  is 
increase  and  guard  them  ;  hut  he  was  also  a 
hunter,  and  hunters  owed  their  success  or  fail> 
ure  to  him.  The  Arcadian  hunters  used  to 
scourge  the  statue  of  the  god  if  they  hSd  betn 
disappointed  in  the  chase.  During  the  beat  of 
raid-day  he  used  to  sinmberf  and  was  very  ia- 
dignant  when  any  one  distarl>ed  him.  As  the 
g<:^  of  flocks,  bees  also  were  under  his  proteo> 
tion,  as  well  as  the  coast  where  fishermen  car> 
ried  on  their  pursuit.  As  the  god  of  every  thing 
connected  with  pastoral  life,  he  was  fond  of  mu- 
sic, and  the  inventor  of  the  syrinx  or  sliepberd's 
flute,  which  he  himself  played  in  a  lua-ipr^ 
manner,  an/l  in  which  he  instructed  others  al?o, 
such  as  Daphnis.  He  is  thus  said  to  have  loved 
the  poet  Pindar,  and  to  have  sung  and  danced 
his  lyric  songs,  in  return  for  which  Pindar  erect- 
ed to  him  a  sanctuary  in  front  of  hts  house. 
Pan,  like  other  gods  who  dwelt  in  forests,  was 
dreaded  by  travellers,  to  whom  he  sometimes 
appeared,  and  whom  he  startled  with  sudden 
awe  or  terror.  Thus,  when  Phidippides,  the 
Athenian,  was  sent  to  Sparta  to  solicit  its  aid 
against  the  Persians,  Pan  accosted  him,  and 
promised  to  terrify  the  barbarians  if  the  Aibs- 

nians  would  worship  him.  Hence  5suddrn  fright 
witiiout  any  visible  cause  was  ascribed  to  Pan, 
and  was  cadled  a  Panie  fear.  He  is  further  said 
to  have  had  a' terrific  voice,  and  by  it  tn  have 
frightened  the  Titans  in  their  fight  with  the 
gods.  It  seems  that  this  feature,  namely,  his 
fondness  of  noise  and  riot,  was  ttic  v,lu>c  t«f  his 
being  considered  the  minister  and  coaifjanion 
of  Cybele  and  Bacchus  (Dionysus).  He  was,  at 
the  same  time,  believed  to  be  possessed  of  pro- 
phetic powers,  and  to  ha^e  even  iostrucied 
Apollo  in  this  art.  While  roaming  in  hts  forests 
he  fell  in  love  with  Echo,  by  whom  or  by  Pitho 
he  became  the  father  of  lynx.  His  love  of  ^ 
rinx,  after  whom  he  named  his  tlute,  is  wdl 
known  fton  Ovid  {Met,  i.,  691.  seq).  Fir- 
trees  were  sacred  to  him,  since  the  nymph  Pi- 
tys,  whom  he  loved,  had  been  metaniuipliosed 
into  that  tree ;  and  the  sacrifices  offered  to  bias 
consisted  of  cows,  rams,  lambs,  milk,  and  honey. 
Sacrifices  were  also  ofl^ered  to  him  in  consinon 
with  Bacchus  (Dionysus)  and  tlie  nymphs.  The 
va'rious  epithets  which  are  given  him  by  the 
poets  refer  either  to  his  singular  appearancp,  or 
are  derived  ftom  the  names  of  the  places  in 
which  he  was  worshipped.  The  Romans  identi- 
fied with  Pan  their  own  god  Inuus,  and  also 
Faunas,  whieh  name  ia. merely  another  fena 
of  Pan.  In  works  of  art  Pan  is  represented  as 
a  voluptuous  and  sensual  being,  with  borns, 
puck-nose,  and  goat'a  feet,  aoaaetimea  in  th* 
act  of  dancing,  ud  aonietlaw  playiof  «■  the 
syrinx. 

PanaoIa  (nevoxeia),  t.«.,  **the  aU-bealinfr" 
a  daughter  ctf^Bcnlapius,  ^iriio  had  a  leniie  at 

Oropus. 

Pahaobaioos  Ifovs  (ri  Uavaxauov  SpoOt  • 


PANAORA. 


PAMDION. 


UQ  ii  Acbaia,  six  thousand  three  hundred 
bifh,  immediately  behind  Patrs. 
Pavapra  (HdvaKpa),  •  nuNuitain  in  Crate,  a 
branch  of  Mount  Ida. 

Pamactdx  (UuvaKTov),  a  town  on  the  frontiers 
of  Attiea  and  BcEOtia,  originally  belonged  to 
BiButia,  and,  alter  being  a  frequent  object  of 
coDteotioD  between  the  AtheniaM  and  Bceo- 
tians.  atteagthbeeamepennaoeotlyaiineiedto 
Attica. 

PjntiBifus  (Ilavuyof %  a  diBtingniahed  Atheni- 
an painter,  who  floiirislied  13. C.  448.  He  was 
the  aej)hew  of  Phidias,  whom  he  assisted  in 
deeoratinf  the  temple  of  Japitw  (Zena)  at  (Mym- 

pin  Uc  was  also  the  author  of  a  series  of 
paintings  of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  m  the  Pce- 
eiie  at  Athens. 

[Pax.ktius  (TTavahio^).  I  Tyrant  of  Leon- 
tin  i.  He  was  the  first  who  raised  himself  to 
power  in  that  way  in  Sieily.— S.  A  native  of 
Tenos,  commanded  a  vessel  of  the  Tenians  in 
the  armament  of  Xerxes  against  Greece,  ap- 
parently by  compulsion,  for,  jaat  belhfe  the  btt- 
lie  of  Saiamis,  PanaHius  with  his  vessel  desert- 
ed the  Persians  and  joined  the  Greeks.] 

PAifiKTius  {Uavaiuoi),  a  native  of  Rhodes, 
and  a  celebrated  Stoic  philosopher,  studied  first 
at  Pergamum  under  the  grammarian  Crates, 
and  subsequently  at  Athens  under  the  Stoic 
Diogenes  of  Babylon,  and  his  disciple  Antipater 
of  Tarsus.  He  afterw^ard  went  to  Home,  where 
he  became  an  intimate  friend  of  Laelius  and  of 
Sdpio  Africanus  the  younger.  In  B.C.  144  he 
accompanied  Scipio  on  the  embassy  which  he 
undertoolv  to  the  kings  of  Egypt  and  Asia  in  al- 
liaaoe  with  Rome.  Panaetius  succeeded  Antip- 
ater as  head  of  the  Stoic  school,  and  died  at 
Athena,  at  all  events  before  111.  The  princi- 
pal woik  ef  Panaetius  was  his  treatise  on  the 
theory  of  moral  obligation  (rfpi  rov  Ka6i}Kovro<:), 
in  three  books,  from  which  Cicero  took  the 
greater  part  of  his  work  De  Offieiia.  Panaetius 
Bad  softened  down  the  harsh  severity  of  the 
older  stoics,  and,  without  giving  up  their  funda* 
■eatal  definitioM,  had  modlied  them  ao  aa  to 
make  them  applicable  to  the  conduct  of  life,  and 
had  clothed  them  in  the  garb  of  eloquence. 

PaiubtolTdv,  a  roonntahi  in  .£tolhi,  near 
Thcimon.  in  which  town  the  Pananoliiim  or 
gsneini  assembly  of  the  .^toliaos  was  held. 

[PxiTAaA.    Va.  Pavcmjba.] 

[Panch/Ka  {WayxaiaS,  a  fabled  island  in  the 
Eastern  or  Indian  Ocean,  which  Euhemeruspre-, 
tended  to  have  diacovered,  and  to  have  found 
in  its  capital,  Panara,  a  temple  of  the  Tripliyl- 
tan  Jupiter,  containing  a  column  inscribed  with 
the  date  of  the  births  and  deaths  of  many  of  the 
gods.  (Fu<.  EoHBMEBus.)  Viigfl  makcs  men- 
tion of  Panchaia  and  its  tun/era;  arena,  by  which 
he  evidently  refers  to  Arabia  Felix  ] 

Pand.!,  a  river  in  the  country  of  the  Siraci, 
in  the  ioteriorof  Sannatia  Aaiatica  (Tag,  Ann., 
Xii..  16). 

PANDABKoa  {Ilavdapeuc),  son  of  Merops  of  Mi- 
letus, is  said  to  have  stolen  from  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  (Zeus)  in  Crete  the  golden  dog  which 
Vulcan  (Hephaestus)  had  made,  and  to  have  car- 
ried it  to  Tantalus.  When  Jupiter  (Zeus)  sent 
Mercury  (Hermes)  to  Tantalus  to  claim  the  dog 
~  il^talus  declared  that  it  was  not  in  his 
The  god,  howeter,  took  the  aai> 


mal  by  force,  and  threw  Mount  Sipylus  upon 
Tantalus.  Pandareos  fled  to  Athens,  and  thenot 
to  Sicily,  where  he  perished  with  his  wife  Har- 
mothoe.  The  story  of  Pandareos  derives  more 
interest  from  that  of  hia  ^ree  daughters.  A9- 
don,  the  eldest  of  them,  was  married  to  Zethus, 
the  brother  of  Amphion,  by  whom  she  became 
the  mother  of  Ityina.  From  envy  of  Amphion, 
who  had  many  children,  she  determined  to  mur- 
der one  of  hia  sons,  Amarus,  but  in  the  night 
ahe  mistook  her  own  son  Ibr  her  nephew,  and 
killed  him  The  two  other  daiiphlors  of  Pan- 
dareos, Merope  and  Cleodora  (according  to  Pau« 
saniaa,  Camira  and  Clytia),  were,  aeocnding  te 
Homer,  deprived  of  their  parents  hy  the  gods, 
and  remained  as  helpless  orphans  in  the  palace. 
Venus  (.\phrodite),  however,  fed  them  with  milk, 
honey,  and  wine.  Juno  (Hera)  gave  them  beauty 
and  understanding  far  above  other  women.  Di* 
ana  (Artemis)  gave  them  dignity,  and  Minerva 
(Athena)  skill  in  the  aits.  Wiien  Venus  (Aphro- 
dite) went  up  to  Olympus  to  arrange  the  nup- 
tials fur  her  maidens,  they  were  carried  off  by 
the  Harpies. 

Pandarus  iJluviqpoO-  1  A  Lyciao,  son  of 
Lycaon,  conmiaoded  the  inhabitants  of  Zelea 
on  Mount  Ida  in  the  Trojan  war.  He  was  dis- 
tinguished in  the  Trojan  army  as  an  archer,  and 
was  said  to  have  received  his  bow  from  Apullo. 
He  was  slain  by  Diomedes,  or,  according  to 
others,  by  Sihenelus.  He  was  afterward  hon- 
ored as  a  hero  at  Puiara  in  Lycia. — 2  Son  of 
Aleanor,  and  twin-brother  ofBitlaa,  was  one  of 
the  companions  of  ^Eoeaa,  and  waa  alatn  by 
Turnos.  , 

Pandatar!a  (now  VenduUne)t  n  email  island 
in  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  off  the  coast  of  Cam- 
pania, to  which  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus, 
was  baniabed. 

Pandkmos  {Tldvi^rjiioi;),  if,  "common  to  all 
the  people,"  a  surname  of  Venus  (.\phrudite), 
need  in  a  two-fold  aenae :  1.  Aa  the  goddeaa  of 
low^,  sensual  pleasures,  as  Venus  vulgivAga  <n 
oofMiarut  in  opposition  to  Venus  Urania,  or  the 
heavenly  Venue  (Aphrodite).  S.  Aa  the  goddeaa 
uniting  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  into  one 
social  or  political  body.  Under  the  latter  view 
she  waa  worshipped  at  Athene  along  with  Pel- 
iho  (persuasion),  and  her  worship  was  said  to 
have  been  instituted  by  Theseus  at  the  lime 
when  he  united  the  aeattered  townahipa  into  one 
great  body  of  citizens.  The  sacrifiosa  ofiered 
to  her  coasisted  of  white  goats. 

PAWDioir  (IIavdlu»).  1 . 1.  King  of  Athens,  son 
of  Erichthonius  by  the  Naiad  Pasithea,  was 
married  to  Zcuxippe,  by  whom  he  beoame  the 
father  of  Procne  and  Philomela,  and  of  the  twine 
Erechtheus  and  Butes.  In  a  war  against  Lab- 
dacus,  king  of  Thebes,  he  called  upon  Tereus 
of  Daulis  in  Phocis  for  assistance,  and  after> 
ward  rewarded  him  by  giving  liim  bis  daughter 
Procne  in  marriage.  Vid.  Tereds.  It  was  in 
his  reign  that  Bacchus  (Dionysus)  and  Ceres 
(Demeter)  were  said  to  lutve  oome  to  Attica.— 
2.  II.  King  of  Athens,  son  of  Ceerops  and  Metia- 
dusa.  Being  expelled  from  Athens  by  the  Me- 
tionidae,  he  fled  to  Megara,  and  there  married 
Pylia,  the  daughter  of  King  Pylas  When  the 
latter,  in  consequence  of  a  murder,  migrated 
into  Peloponnesus,  Pandion  obtained  the  gov- 
eminent  of  Megan.  Ho  beeame  the  father  ei 
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JEgeua,  I'alias.  Nisus,  Lycus,  and  a  natural  son, 
(Eneos,  and  also  of  a  daughter,  who  wtt  married 
to  Sciron.  Af\er  his  death  his  four  sons,  called 
Ihe randldmiitr  {Hav6iovi6ai),  returned  from  Me- 
gara  to  Athens,  and  expelled  the  MetionidaB. 
.ii^gfus  obtained  Athens.  I.ycus  the  eastern 
coast  of  Attica,  IS'isus  Megaria,  and  Pallas  the 
•outbern  coa8t.'~[8.  A  Greok  in  the  anny  against 
Troy,  a  companion  of  Teucer  ] 

[Pandoccs  (lluvdoxof),  a  Trojan,  slain  by 
Ajax  befoieTroy.] 

PANodBA  (FlaifkVa),  the  nanne  of  the  first 
woman  on  earth.  When  Prometheus  bad  stolen 
the  fire  ftom  heafen,  Japiter  (Zeus),  in  revenge, 
caused  Vulciin  (Ilcpha'stus)  to  make  a  woman 
out  of  earth,  who  by  her  charms  and  beauty 
^onld  bring  misery  upon  the  human  race.  Ve- 
nus (Aphrodite)  adorned  her  wiih  beauty  ;  Mer- 
cury (Hermes)  bestowed  upon  her  boldness  and 
cunning ;  and  the  gods  called  her  Pandora,  or 
All  gi/ied,  as  each  of  the  gods  had  trivcn  her 
some  power  by  which  she  was  to  work  the  ruin 
of  man.  llereury  (Hermes)  took  her  to  Epi- 
metheus,  who  made  her  his  wife,  forgetting  the 
advice  of  his  brother  Prometheus,  that  he  should 
not  receive  any  gifls  flrom  Jupiter  (Zeus.)  In 
the  house  of  Epim^theus  was  a  closed  jar,  which 
he  had  been  forbidden  to  open.  But  the  curi- 
osity of  a  woman  could  not  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  know  its  contents ;  and  when  she  open- 
ed the  lid,  all  the  evils  incident  to  man  poured 
out.  She  had  only  time  to  shut  down  tlie  lid, 
and  prevent  the  escape  of  hope.  Later  writers 
relate  that  Pandora  brought  with  her  from  heav- 
en a  box  (and  not  a  jar)  coutai;ung  all  human 
ilia,  upon  opening  which  all  escaped  and  spread 
over  the  earth,  Hope  alone  remaininfj  At  a 
Still  later  period,  the  box  is  said  to  have  con- 
tained all  the  blessings  of  the  gods,  which  would 
have  been  preserved  for  the  human  race  had  not 
Paudora  opened  the  vessel,  so  that  the  wmged 
blessings  escaped. 

Pandosia  {Uavdooia).  1.  (Now  Kastri),  a  town 
of  Epirus  in  the  district  Thesprotia,  on  the  Kiver 
Acheron,  and  in  the  territory  of  the  Gsssopvi.^ 
2.  (Now  Caslcl  Franco  ?).  a  town  in  Uruttium, 
near  the  frontiers  of  Lucauia,  situated  on  the 
River  Ach«on,  and  also  either  upon  or  at  tlie 
foot  of  three  liills,  was  originally  a  residence  of 
native  (Enotrian  chiefs.  It  was  here  that  Alex- 
ander of  Epims  iell,  B.C.  886,  in  aooordance  with 
an  oracle. 

pAiroadsos  indvdpoaoc)t  "the  all-bedew- 
ing**  or  "refyesbing,"  was  a  daughter  of  Ce- 
crops  and  Agraulos,  and  a  sister  of  Er>'sichthon, 
Uerse,  and  Aglauros.  She  was  worshipped  at 
Athens  along  with  Tballo,  and  bsd  a  sanctu- 
ary there  near  the  temple  of  Minerva  (Athena) 
Polias. 

Paxsas.    Vid.  Cjbsarba,  No.  2. 

Pankum  or  -lUM  {lluveiov,  Uuviovt  i-  c-,  Pah's 
abode),  the  Greek  name  of  the  cave,  in  a  mount- 
un  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  range  of 
Antilibanus,  out  of  which  the  Ki  ver  Jordan  takea 
its  rise,  a  little  above  the  town  of  Paneas  or 
Csijarea  Plulippi.  Tlic  mountain,  in  whose 
southern  side  the  eave  is,  was  called  by  the  same 
Dame,  and  the  sonoiiading  district  was  called 
Paneas. 

Pano.£ok  orPANo.£U8  (nayyslw,  nSyyawf : 
Aow  Pangea),  a  cddirated  xaoge  of  mo  -ntains 


in  Macedonia,  between  the  Strymoo  sad  tti 
Nestus,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pliilni^ 
with  gold  and  ailvar  miaea,  and  wiih  aplanS 

roses. 

PanhellknIus  (nat'f?./.r;i'io(%  j. ths  fill 
worshipped  by  all  the  Hellenes  This  surname 
is  said  to  have  been  given  to  Jupiter  (ZeiM)bj 
^cus,  when  he  offered  a  propitiatoiy  iirrtin. 
on  behalf  of  all  the  Greeks  for  the  ptirposc  of 
averting  a  famine.  In  ^Egina  there  was auoe. 
tuary  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  Panbelleoius,  wMebwa 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  .-Eacus ;  and  a 
festival,  Panhellenia,  was  celebrated  there. 

Pa  NidMf  om.   Vid.  Mvoals  ;  and  Dkt.  tfjht, 

S.  V.  PANinvi  \. 

PxnivM  (liuva>v).  1.  A  town  on  the  coast  o( 
Thrace,  near  Heraelea. — [8.  Vid.  Pmtra.] 

Pan.vonTa.  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
Roman  provinces  between  the  Danube  and  the 
Alps,  was  separated  on  the  west  ftom  Noricum 
Ity  the  Mons  Cetius,  and  from  Upper  Italv  by 
the  Alpes  Julias,  on  the  south  from  lllyria  by  t^'e 
Savns,  on  the  east  from  Daeia  by  the  Danube, 
and  on  the  north  from  Germany  Uy  tin:  same 
river.   It  thus  corresponded  to  the  easiem  part 
cfAuBtria,  Siyria,  Carinthia,  Camiola,  the  wbolo 
of  Hungary  tietween  the  Danube  and  the  Sarc, 
Slavonia,  and  a  part  of  Croatia  and  Bosnv. 
The  mountains  in  the  sooth  and  west  of  ilie 
country,  on  the  borders  of  lllyria,  Italy,  ui 
Noricum,  belonged  to  the  Alps,  and  are  there- 
fore called  by  the  general  name  of  the  Alpa 
Pannonicae,  of  which  the  separate  natnes  are 
Ocra,  Carvancas,  (Melius,  and  Albli  or  Albani 
Monies.    The  principal  nvcrs  of  Pannonia,  be- 
sides the  Danube,  were  the  DRAViJ»(nowZ)ravv), 
Savus  (now  Save),  and  .Vrrabo  (now  A'ldi),  all 
of  which  flow  into  the  Danube.   The  Panoo- 
nians  (Pannonii),  soaietimes  called  ?mmm 
by  the  Greek  writer.",  were  probably  of  lllyrian 
origin,  and  were  divided  into  numerous  tnbes. 
Tbey  were  a  brave  and  wailike  pesple,  but  are 
described  by  the  Roman  writers  as  cniel,  faith- 
less, and  treacherous.   They  maintained  tbeir 
independence  of  Ronse  till  Aagastss,  after  hii 
conquest  of  the  Ulyrians  (B.C.  351,  Umr^  his 
arms  against  the  Pannonians,  who  were  sbottly 
aAerwsrd  sobdoed  by  his  genend  Vilmn.  la 
A.D.  7  the  Pannonians  joined  iho  Djlm^fi^.ns 
and  the  other  iUyrian  tribes  m  their  revoiurom 
Rome,  and  were  with  dililenlty  cooqaered  by 
Tiberius,  after  a  desperate  struti£rle,  which  last- 
ed three  years  (A.D.  7-»).   It  waa  after  Ug 
termination  of  this  war  thst  Pamionis  spjMii 
to  have  been  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Roman 
province,  and  was  garrisoned  by  several 
man  legions.   The  dangerona  rootioysftteiS 
troops  after  the  death  of  Augustus  (A  D  14) 
was  with  difficulty  auelled  by  Drusas-  From 
this  time  to  the  eno  of  the  empire  Pwihim 
always  contained  a  large  number  of  R  uman 
troops,  on  account  of  its  borderiojg;  od  ibeQuadi 
and  other  powerful  barbarous  nations.  Wems 
at  a  later  time  that  Pannonia  was  the  regular 
quarters  of  seven  leqions    In  consequcw^w 
this  largo  number  of  troops  always  ilSliflnmjJ 
the  eouitry,  several  towns  were  JJJ 
numerous  fortresses  were  erected  akwy  jm 
Danube.    Pannonia  originally  formed  omjfSli 
province,  but  was  soon  divided  into  two  pror- 
iaoes,  called  Pamiama  Saferiar  and  Pmmm 


PANOMPILEUS. 


PANTHEUM. 


Inferior.  These  were  separated  from  one  an- 
other by  a  straight  line  drawn  from  the  River 
Anabo  south  as  far  as  the  Savns,  the  country 
west  of  this  line  being  P.  Superior,  and  the  part 
east  t.  Inferior.  Each  of  the  provinces  was 
govemed  bjr  a  separate  propraetor;  but  they 
were  frequently  spoken  of  in  the  plural  under 
the  name  of  Pannonia.  In  the  fourth  century, 
tli«  part  of  P.  Inferior  between  the  Arrabo.  the 
D;inub<^,  and  the  Dravus  was  Airmed  into  a 
separate  proTioce  by  Galehus,  who  gave  it  the 
Dame  of  Vtkria  in  honor  of  his  wife.  Bnt  as 
P.  Inferior  had  thus  lost  a  great  part  of  its  ter- 
ritory, Constantine  added  to  ii  a  portion  of  P. 
Soperior,  comprising  the  upper  part  of  thecmirae 
of  the  Dravus  and  the  Jsavus  P.  Superior  was 
now  called  Pannmia  Pnmot  and  P.  Inferior 
Pemumta  Seeund^f  and  all  three  Pannonian 
provirior-s  (together  with  the  two  \oric  prov- 
inces and  ijalmatia^  belonged  to  the  six  Illyrian 
proTineea  of  the  Weatern  Empire.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fifth  century  Pannonia  was  taken 
posse3sioQ  of  by  the  Uuna.  After  the  death  of 
Attila  it  paaaed  into  the  Inoda  of  the  Oslro- 
goihs,  and  aubaeqiientlr  into  thoae  of  the  Lan- 
gobards. 

PxnoMPHJEVs  {Uavofii^aiof),  i.  e.,  the  author 
of  all  aigns  and  omens,  a  surname  of  Jupiter 
(Zeus),  who  h  id  a  sanctuary  on  the  Hellespont 
betw  een  Capcb  ivtiateum  and  Siseum. 

Pi  MOPS  {Bwf&w^),  a  nymfh  of  the  sea,  daugh- 
ter of  Nereus  and  Doris. 

[Pa.vopks,  one  of  the  followers  of  ^Eneas  in 
hia  voTige  to  Italy,  distinguished  at  the  funeral 
games  celebnted  in  Sicily  in  honor  of  Anobi- 

pA«SPBOs<nav(»revr),  son  of  Phoeus  and  As- 

teropa;a.  nooompanied  Amphitryon  on  his  expe- 
dttioD  against  the  Tapbians  or  Teleboans,  and 
took  sn  oath  not  to  embeszle  any  part  of  the 
booty  ;  but,  having  brnkm  hi3  oath,  he  was  pun- 
ished by  bis  son  £pcus  becoming  unwarhke. 
He  is  slao  mentlonSBd  among  the  Caiydonian 
kunters. 

PiNOFEUs  (Ilayoircvf,  Horn.),  pANdrK4c(navo- 
*ittt\  or  PlnSra  (Ummnr,  Thne. :  ethnie  ITaM- 
irnV.  now  j^^rio  Vlasi),  an  ancient  town  in  Pho- 
cis,  on  the  Cephisus,  aod  near  the  frontiers  of 
Boeotin,  twenrir  aladia  west  of  Chcionea,  said 
to  hsTS  been  mndad  bf  Paaopetts,noo  of  Pli»> 


[pAifopfoir  Uasnnvs,  was  pfoecrlhed  by  the 

triumvirs  in  B.C.  43,  but  was  preserved  by  the 
idehty  of  one  of  his  slaves,  who  exchanged 
dresses  with  his  master,  dismisaed  him  by  the 
hack  door  as  the  soliiierH  were  entering  the  villa, 
tten  placed  himself  in  the  bed  of  Panopioo,  and 
allowed  himself  to  be  killed  for  his  master.] 

PAa6^Li8.    Vid.  Chbmius. 

Pajiopteb.    Vid.  Abous. 

Panormcb  {Ildvopfiof),  that  is,  **  All-Poit,**  or 
a  place  always  fit  for  landing,  the  name  of  aer- 
•ral  harbors.  1.  {UavopfiirjK,  Panormita,  Panor- 
mitanus  .  now  Palermo),  an  important  town  on 
the  northern  coast  of  Sicily  and  at  the  mouth 
of  the  River  Orethus,  was  founded  by  the  Phoe- 
nicians, and  at  a  later  time  received  ila  (ireek 
name  from  its  excellent  harbor.  From  the  Phcs- 
nicians  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Cartha- 
giniaus,  in  whose  power  it  remained  for  a  long 
timet  and  who  made  it  one  of  the  chief  statlona 


for  their  fleet.  It  was  taken  by  the  Romans  ta 
the  first  Punic  war,  B.C.  254,  and  was  subse> 
qnently  made  a  Roman  colony.<— S.  (Now  Porto 
Raphti),  the  principal  harbor  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Attica,  near  the  demus  Prasiae,  and  op 

posite  the  southern  extremis  of  Eobcea  3. 

(Now  Trkieh),  a  harbor  in  Achaia,  fifteen  stadia 
east  of  the  promontory  Khium. — 4.  A  harbor  in 
Epirus,  in  the  middle  of  the  Aeroeeraunian 
rocks. — 5  (Ruins  near  Mylopotamn),  a  town  and 
harbor  on  the  northern  coast  of  Crete. — 6.  The 
outer  harbor  of  Ephesns,  formed  by  the  mootli 
of  the  River  Cayster.    Vid.  p.  282  ,  a. 

Pansa,  C.  ViBius,  a  friend  aod  partisan  of 
Ciesar,  waa  tribune  of  the  plebs  B.O.  51,  and 
was  appointed  by  Caesar  in  46  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Cisalpine  Gaul  as  successor  to  M.  Bru- 
tus. Cesar  subsequently  nominated  him  and 
Hirtius  consuls  for  43.  Pansa  was  consul  in 
that  year  along  with  Hirtius,  and  fell  before 
Mnthia  hi  the  month  of  April.  The  details  are 
given  under  Hibtius. 

PAMTACfAS,  PaNTAOTaS,  or  PaNTaCIES  {Xlav 

ra«vaf :  now  Fmme  di  Porcari),  a  small  river 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily,  wtiiiA  flowed  into 
the  sea  between  Megara  and  .'>yraeuse. 

[Pant,«ni's  {UdvTaivo^),  the  teaciier  of  Cle- 
mens of  Alexandrea,  and  master  of  the  cate- 
chetical school  in  that  city  about  A  D.  181  :  in 
philosophy  he  had  been  in  the  Stoic  school,  and 
had  adopted  their  principles,  and  hence  was 
designated  the  Stoic.  He  was  selected,  on  ac- 
count of  his  learning  and  piety,  to  conduct  a 
missionary  enterprise  to  India.] 

P.iVTAi.tov  {\\avTa7.iuv).  1.  Son  of  Ompha- 
lion,  king  or  tyrant  of  Pisa  in  Elis  at  the  period 
of  the  thirty-fourth  Olympiad  (B.C.  644),  as- 
sembled an  army,  witli  which  he  made  himself 
master  of  Ulympia,  and  assumed  by  force  the 
sole  presideney  of  the  Olympie  gsmes.  The 
Eleans,  on  this  account,  wnuM  not  reckon  this 
as  one  of  the  regular  Olympiads.  Pantaleon 
assisted  the  Messenhins  in  the  second  Mes- 
senian  war.— [2  A  son  of  Alyatte.s,  king  of 
Lydia,  by  an  Ionian  woman.  His  claim  to  the 
throoe  in  prelbrenoe  to  his  brother  Croesns  was 
put  forward  by  his  partisans  during  the  liH  time 
of  Alyattes,  but  that  monarch  decided  in  favor 
of  CroBsus. — S.  A  Maoedottian  of  Pydna,  an 
OdBcer  in  the  service  of  Alexander,  who  waa 
appointed  by  him  governor  of  Memphis.] 

pAirraiA.   Fttt  AsaAOATAs. 

Pantheum  {TiavOciov),  a  celebrated  temple 
at  Rome,  in  the  Campus  Martins,  which  is  stiU 
extant,  and  used  as  a  Chriatian  church.  It  is 
in  a  circular  form,  surmounted  by  a  dome,  and 
contains  a  noble  Corinthian  portico  of  sixteen 
pillars.  In  its  general  form  it  resembles  the 
Colosseum  in  the  Regent's  Park.  It  was  built 
by  M.  Agrippa  in  bis  third  consulship,  B.C.  27, 
as  the  inseription  on  the  portico  still  testifies. 
All  the  ancient  authors  call  it  a  temple,  and 
there  is  no  reason  for  supposing,  as  some  mod- 
ern writers  have  done,  that  it  was  originally  an 
entrance  to  the  public  baths.  The  name  is 
commonly  derived  from  its  being  supposed  to 
be  sacred  to  all  the  gods  ;  but  Dion  Cassius 
expressly  states  that  it  was  dedicated  to  Mara 
and  Venus.  The  temple  of  Julius  Caesar  was 
erected  by  Augustus  in  the  interior  of  the  tem- 
ple* and  that  of  Aagnstiis  in  the  pronaoa.  B 
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was  realorcd  by  the  Emperor  Septimins  Seve- 
rus,  A  D  202. '  Between  008  and  GIU  it  was 
consecrated  as  a  Christian  choroh  by  the  pope 
13i)iiifare  iV'.,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Em- 
peror Piiocas.  In  655  the  plates  of  ^/tlded  hrun^e 
that  covered  the  roor  were  earned  to  C'onsteo* 
tin(j[)le  l)y  command  ofConstans  11.  The  Pan- 
theon is  the  largest  circular  building  of  anti- 
quity ;  the  interior  diameter  of  the  rotunda  is 
one  hundred  and  forty-two  feet,  and  the  hcii^ht 
from  the  parement  to  the  summit  about  one 
hundred  and  forty-eight  foet  The  poitioo  Is 
one  hundred  and  three  feet  wldSt  UMI  the  COl- 
lunna  forty-seven  feet  high. 

[PAtrrnisnAs  iUw9oi6af\ a  Spartan,  aent  out 
by  the  t'pliors  in  B.C.  W.i  against  Clearchus, 
who  had  gone  to  Byzantium  agaiost  orders. 
He  was  slain  in  battle  in  877  against  Pelopidas, 
near  Tanagra  ] 

PAIfTHOOS,  coQtr.  Pantuus  (flavAMf ,  Udvdov(), 

one  of  the  elders  at  Troy,  husband  of  Phrontis, 

and  father  of  Euphorl>u8.  Polyilamas,  and  Hy- 
pnrenor.  Hence  both  £uphorbus  and  Polyda- 
nta  are  ealled  Pantkoidet.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  originally  a  priest  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and 
to  have  been  carried  to  Troy  by  Antenor  on 
account  of  his  beauty.  He  continued  to  be  a 
priest  of  Apollo,  and  is  called  by  Virgil 
■i,  319)  Uthnjades,  or  son  of  Othryas. 

[Pawtus  (IlaiTiaf),  of  Chios,  a  statuary  of 
the  school  of  Sicyon,  son  and  pupil  of  Sostra- 
tus,  who  was  the  seventh  in  the  succesaioil  of 
disciples  from  Aristocles  of  Cydonia.] 

Pavticapjbom  (IlairrurdwaMV :  UavrtKaitalo^y 
TLavTtKaTrauv^,  IlavnitaTrtar^C  :  now  Kertsch),  a 
town  in  the  Tauric  Chersonesus,  was  situated 
on  a  hill  twenty  stadia  in  oironniferenoe  on  the 
Cimmerian  Bosporus,  and  opposite  the  town  of 
Phanagorta  in  Asia.  It  derived  Us  name  from 
the  River  Panticapes.  It  was  founded  by  the 
MiloHians  about  B  (  V  511,  and  from  its  position 
and  excellent  harbor  soon  became  a  place  of 
great  commercial  importance.  It  was  the  res- 
idence of  the  Greek  kings  of  the  Bosporus,  and 
beDce  is  sometimes  called  Bosporus.  Jusiioian 
caused  it  to  be  aorronnded  with  new  walla. 

Panticapes  {UavTiKurrjg),  a  river  in  European 
Sarmatia,  which,  according  to  Herodotus,  rises 
in  a  lake,  separates  the  agricultoral  and  nomad 
Scythians,  flows  through  the  district  Hyla?a, 
anil  falls  into  the  Borvsthenes.  It  is  usually 
identified  with  the  modem  Semmn,  but  without 
sufficient  grounds. 

Panyasis  (Uavvsatf).  1.  A  Greek  epic  poet, 
was  a  native  of  Halicamassns,  and  a  relation 
of  tho  historian  Herodotus,  probably  his  uncle. 
Panyaais  began  to  be  known  about  B.C.  489, 
continued  In  reputation  till  4A7,  and  was  pat  to 
death  by  Lygdamis,  the  tyrant  of  Halicarnas- 
sus,  about  457.  The  most  celebrated  of  the 
poems  of  Panyasis  was  his  Heradea  or  Htrar 
eUa$,  which  gave  a  detailed  account  of  the  ex- 
ploita  of  Hercules.  It  consisted  of  fourteen 
books  and  nine  thousand  verses.  Another  poem 
of  Panyasis  bore  the  name  of  Ionics  (luvud), 
andipuntained  aeven  thousand  verses  ;  it  relat- 
ed the  history  of  Neleus,  Codrus,  and  the  Ionic 
colonies.  In  later  times  the  works  of  Panyasis 
were  extensively  read  and  much  admired  ;  the 
Alexandrine  grammariaos  ranked  him  with  Ho- 
nor, Hesiod,  Piaander,  and  Antimadwa,  at  om 
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of  the  five  principal  epic  poets.  [The  frar. 
nients  are  collected  by  Tzschirner,  Panyamis 
Fragmenta,  &c.,  Breslau,  1842 ;  and  by  DiW 
ner,  at  the  end  of  Epici  Graeci  Minores,  in  Di> 
dot's  Bibliotheca  Grseca.]-  -2.  A  philnsnphif, 
also  a  native  of  Halicarnassus,  whovntttii 
books  "On  Dreams"  [Wrfjl  bvdtfm\,WHftl 
haps  a  grandson  uf  the  poet. 

[Panvasus  {Uwimnot:  now  Sfiiruui^% 
river  of  Illyris  Graeca,  which  cmptiea,  toiilhif 
Dyrrachium,  into  the  Ionian  Sea.] 

pAniLZeSnfA  {HafXayw(at  Ut^hiyin,  pi 
-<5wff,  PaphlJgo),  a  district  on  the  north,  rn  s 
of  Asia  Minor,  between  Bithynia  on  the  wen 
and  Pontos  oo  the  east,  beinc  separated  fm 
the  fonner  by  the  River  Parthenius,  and  fifwn 
the  latter  by  the  Halys ;  on  the  south  it  was  di- 
vided by  the  chain  of  Meant  Olympus  (aoeori- 
\ng  to  others  by  Olg^assys)  from  Phrj  gia  in  the 
earlier  times,  but  from  Galatia  altenraid ; 
on  the  north  it  bordered  on  the  Euzine.  Theae 
boundaries,  however,  are  not  always  endlf 
observed.  Xenophoa  brings  the  PaphlafDoiaii 
as  ftr  east  as  Themiscyra  and  the  Jtaoaiii 
promontory.  It  appears  to  have  been  knowi 
to  the  Greeks  in  the  mythical  period.  The  Ar- 
gonautic  legends  mentioned  Paphlagoo,  the  ton 
of  Pbineus,  as  the  hero  eponymus  of  tbe  eooi* 
try.  In  the  Homeric  Catalogue,  PylcmcMS 
leads  the  Paphlagonians,  as  allies  of  tbe  Tro- 
jans, from  the  lasd  of  the  Heneti,  about  tha 
River  Parthenius,  a  region  famed  for  its  mules; 
and  from  this  Pylaemenes  the  later  pnocesof 
Paphlagonia  claimed  ttoir  descent,  asd  Ihi 
country  itself  was  sometimes  called  Pvl  ehi- 
NiA.  Herodotus  twice  mentions  tbe  iialja  at 
the  boundary  between  the  Papblagoniaiu  sod 
the  Syrians  of  Cappadocia ;  but  we  learn  also 
from  him  and  from  other  authorities  tiiat  tbe 
Paphlagonians  were  of  the  same  race  u  dtf 
Cappadocians  (i.  e.,  the  Semitic  or  Syro  Ara- 
bian),  and  quite  distinct,  in  their  language  and 
their  costoms,  from  their  Thraeiia  saiglton 
on  the  west.  They  were  pood  soldirrs,  espe- 
cially as  cavaliy,  but  unciviUzed  aod  supertti- 
tioua.  Tbe  country  had  also  other  iobabttants, 
jirohahly  nf  a  different  race,  namely,  the  Heoeti 
and  the  Caucooes  i  and  Greek  settiemeots  wen 
establiriied  on  the  coast  at  an  early  period.  Hi 
Paphlaponians  were  first  subdued  by  Crcesai 
Under  the  Persian  empire  they  belooged  to  tlie 
third  satrapy,  hot  their  aatrapsmadsthentalra 
independent,  and  assumed  the  regal  title,  main- 
taining themselves  in  this  position  (with  a  brief 
Interruption,  during  whiehPaphlagodawisiidh 
jcct  to  F^umenes)  until  the  conquest  of  the  coun- 
try by  Mithradates,  who  added  the  eastern  ftrt 
of  bis  own  kingdom,  and  made  over  wmI* 
ern  part  to  Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithynia,  who 
gave  it  to  his  son  Pylcmencs.  After  tbe  M 
of  Mithradates  the  Romans  added  the  softh  of 
Paphlagonia,  along  the  coast,  to  Bithynia,  and 
the  interior  was  left  to  the  native  prisoeii  as 
tributaries  to  Rome ;  but,  the  race  of  thW 
princes  beooming  soon  extinct,  the  whole  of 
Paphlagonia  was  made  Roman,  and  ^^^'^ 
made  it  a  part  of  the  province  of  OalsMi  U 
was  made  a  separate  province  under  Cooatao- 
tine;  but  the  eastern  part,  from  Sinopeistte 
Halys,  was  assigned  to  Pontus,  under  thsHBt 
ofHeUaspoiiliia.  FaplJafoiMawasaiBOiHt» 
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oris  country,  being  intersected  from  west  to 
east  by  three  chains  of  the  Olympus  system, 
•amely,  the  Olympus  itself  on  the  soathero  bor- 
der, Oigassys  in  the  centre,  and  a  minor  chain 
with  no  specific  name  nearer  to  the  coast.  The 
bell  of  land  between  this  last  chain  and  the  sea 
was  Tery  fertile,  and  the  Greek  eities  of  Amas- 
ths  and  Sinope  brought  a  consi(k'ral)le  com- 
nerce  to  its  shore ;  but  the  iniaml  part^  were 
chiefly  covered  with  nstive  forests,  which  were 
crlcbrated  as  huntinjy  pounds.  The  country 
was  famed  for  its  iiorses  and  mules,  and  in 
■ome  parts  time  were  extensive  sheep-walks  ; 
and  its  rivers  were  particularly  famous  for  their 
fish.  The  country  was  divided  into  nmo  dis- 
triets»  the  names  of  which  are  not  of  enough 
importance  to  be  specified  here. 

Pafhos  (ilu^cc),  bon  of  Pygmalion  by  the 
etatne  into  which  life  had  Men  breathed  by 
Venus  (Aphrodite).  From  him  the  town  of 
Paphus  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name ;  and 
PysmalioD  bimseir  to  called  the  Paphian  hero. 
(Qv  .  Met  ,  X.,  290.) 

Path  OS  {Udfoc :  Ild^iof),  the  name  of  two 
towns  on  the  western  coast  of  Cyprus,  near 
each  other,  and  called  respectively  "  Old  Pa- 
pbos"  {llaXatna^s)  and  I^ew  Paphos"  (Ila- 
fcf  via).  Old  Paphos  was  sttoatea  near  the 
promontory  ZLpliyrium,  on  the  River  Bocarus, 
tea  stadia  from  the  coast,  where  it  had  a  good 
harbor;  while  New  Paphos  lay  more  inland,  in 
the  midst  of  a  f*  rtilo  plain,  sixty  stadia  from 
the  former.  Old  Paphos  was  the  chief  seat  of 
the  worship  of  Venus  (Aphrodite),  who  is  said 
10  have  landed  at  this  place  afler  her  birth 
mong  the  waves,  and  who  is  hence  frequently 
called  the  Paphian  goddess  (Paphia).  Here 
the  had  a  celebrated  temple,  the  high  priest  of 
wht<'h  exercised  a  kind  of  religious  superintend- 
cnce  over  the  whole  island.  Every  year  there 
was  a  grand  procession  froni  New  Papho.s  tu 
the  temple  of  the  goddess  in  the  old  city.  There 
were  two  legends  respecting  the  foundation  of 
Fkphos,  one  describing  the  Syrian  king  Cinyras 
as  Its  founder,  and  the  other  the  Arcadian  Ag- 
apeoor  on  bis  return  from  Troy.  These  state- 
awnts  are  reeoneiled  by  the  sapposition  that 
Ciajras  was  the  founder  of  Old  Paphos  and 
Agapeoor  of  New  Paphos.  There  can  be  no 
doobt  of  the  Phanioton  origin  of  Old  Paphos, 
and  that  the  worship  of  Venus  (Aphrodite)  was 
iotroduced  here  from  the  East ;  but  an  Arcadian 
eolony  can  not  be  admitted.  When  Paphos  n 
aientioncd  by  later  wrriters  without  any  epithet, 
thejr  usualiy  mean  the  New  City ;  but  when  the 
name  occnrs  in  the  poets,  we  are  generally  to 
un  1<  rstaml  tlin  Old  City,  as  the  poet.s,  for  the 
must  part,  speak  of  the  place  m  connection 
with  the  worship  of  Yemis  (Aphrodite).  Old 
Papbos  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  the 
reign  of  Augoslus,  but  was  rebuilt  by  order  of 
the  emperor,  and  called  Augusta.  Under'  the 
Romans  New  Paphos  was  the  capital  of  one  of 
the  four  districts  into  which  the  island  was  di- 
vided.  Old  Papbos  corresponds  to  the  modem 
Mitkla  or  KomUmf  and  New  Paphoa  to  the  mod- 

tn  Baffa. 

PapUs  {naniac),  an  early  Christian  writer, 
.aaid  to  luive  been  a  hearer  of  the  Apostle  John, 
and  a  companion  of  Polycarp,  was  bishop  of  Hie- 
rapoiis,  on  the  borders  of  Phr>'gia.   He  taught 
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the  doctrine  of  the  Millennium,  maintaining  thai 
there  will  be,  for  one  thousand  years  after  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  a  bodily  reign  of  Christ 
on  this  earth.  Onlf  ftagmenls  ofhto  woifcs  ara 

extant. 

PAPiNi.iNL's,  JEmiiAvs,  a  celebrated  Roman 
jurist,  was  praefectas  prctorio  under  the  Em- 
peror Septimius  Severus,  whom  he  accompanied 
to  Britain.  The  emperor  died  at  York  A.D.  21 1, 
and  is  said  to  have  commended  his  two  sons, 
Caracalla  and  Geta,  to  the  care  of  Papinian. 
On  the  death  of  his  father,  Caracalla  dismissed 
Papinian  from  his  office,  and  shortly  afterward 
put  him  to  death.  There  are  five  hundred  and 
ninety-tive  excerpts  from  Papioian's  works  in 
the  Digest.  These  excerpts  are  from  the  thhty- 
seven  books  of  Quastioncs,  a  work  arranged  ac- 
cording, to  the  order  of  the  Edict,  the  nineteen 
hooka  of  JtcflMiiM,  the  two  books  of  He/britioms, 
the  two  booKs  De  Adullerlis,  a  .single  book  De 
Adulterits,  and  a  Greek  work  or  fragment,  which 
probably  treated  of  the  office  of  tedOe  both  at 
Rome  and  in  other  town.s  No  Roman  jurist 
had  a  higher  reputation  than  Papinian.  Nor  is 
his  reputation  nnmerited.  It  was  not  solely  be- 
cause of  the  high  station  that  he  filled,  his  pene- 
tration, and  his  knowledge,  that  he  hit  an  im- 
perishable name ;  his  excellent  understanding, 
guided  by  integrity  of  purpose*  has  made  him  thtt 
model  of  a  true  lawyer. 

Papijcics  Statius.    Yid.  Statius. 

PAPiRiA  Gbxs,  patrician  and  plebeian.  Ths 
patrician  Papirii  were  divided  into  the  families 
of  Crassus,  Cursor,  Maso,  and  Mugillanus  ;  and 
the  plebeian  Papirii  into  those  ofCarbo,  PeUtu^ 
and  Turiiux  Of  these  the  families  ofC.^Rno, 
CuRsoK,  Maso,  and  Muoillancs  alone  require 
mention. 

Papibia!!^  Tobmm,  a  village  in  Etruria,  OB  th0 
Via  iEmilia,  between  Luna  and  Pisa. 

Papikius,  (;  or  Skx.,  the  author  ofasnpposed 
collection  of  the  Leges  Regiap.  w  hich  was  called 
Jus  Papirianum  or  CtvUe  Patnrtanum.  He  is 
said  to  have  lived  in  the  nUgn  of  Tarquiains 
Supcrbus. 

Papius  MoTiLus.    Vid.  Motilos. 

PappAa  (Ilsinrova),  a  lofty  rugged  rotmntain 
on  the  extreme  border  of  Numidia,  perhaps  the 
same  as  the  'i'hammes  of  Ptolemy,  and  as  the 
mountain  abonndlng  with  wild  eats,  near  the 
city  of  Melitenc,  to  whiek  Diodorus  Siculus 
refers  (xx.,  66),  but  withoot  mentioning  its 
name. 

P.viTus  (ndTTTOf),  of  Alenndrea.  one  of  the 
later  Greek  geometers,  is  aaidby  Suidas  to  have 
lived  nnderTheodoeins  (A.D.  879-896).  Of  the 
works  of  Pappus,  the  only  one  which  has  come 
down  to  us  is  his  celebrated  Mathematical  Cot' 
lections  (Mo^/ioriirdv  owaYuyuv  fitSXlay  This 
work,  as  we  have  it  now  in  print,  consists  of 
the  last  six  of  eight  books.  Only  portions  of 
these  books  have  been  published  In  Greek. 
There  are  two  Latin  editions  of  Pappus  ;  tlie 
first  by  Commandinus,  Pisauri,  15S8  ;  and  the 
second  by  Manolessius,  Bononiie,  1600. 

Paprbmis  {Udirpjifiic),  a  city  of  Lower  Kgyplf 
capital  of  the  Nomos  Papremites,  and  sacred  to 
the  Egyptian  god  whom  the  Greeks  identified 
with  Mars  (Ares).  It  is  only  mentioned  by  He- 
rodotus, and  is  perhape  the  same  as  the  Uhoie 
of  later  times. 
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•  Papus,  iEiiTurs.  1.  M.,  dictator  B  C.  321.— 
S.  Q.,  twice  consul,  282  and  278,  and  cerisor 
275.  In  both  his  consulships  and  in  his  ceneor* 
ship  he  had  as  colleague  C.  Fabricius  Luscinus. 

—3.  L.,  consul  225,  defeated  the  Cii>alpine  Gauls 
with  great  slaughter.  He  was  ceneor  SSO  with 
C.  Fl;iminiii8. 

PARACHBLuiTia  {llapaxe'/.uiTi()t  the  name  of 
the  (riain  in  Acarnania  and  iEtoIia,  near  the 
mout  h  of  the  Aehelooa,  and  tbroagh  which  that 
rirer  flows. 

Pas  ACHoimaAa  (napaxoadpatt  rft  napaxoudpa : 
now  Mnitntains  of  Louristan),  a  part  of  the  chain 
of  mountains  forming  the  eastern  margin  of  the 
Tigris  and  Eophrates  Talley,  was  the  boandary 
between  .Susinna  and  Media  The  same  name 
is  given  to  an  eastern  branch  of  the  chain,  which 
fbrmed  the  boaodaiy  between  Partbia  and  the 
desert  of  GarmaDia.  Strabo  plaeea  it  too  fitr 
north. 

PAKilTZoiirK  {UapatraKrjvT}:  Uapatrttita(,  TT«- 
paiTaKT)voi,  Parfflaca',  ParaL-taecni).  the  name  of 
various  mountainous  regions  in  the  Persian  em- 
pire, is  the  Greek  form  of  a  Persian  word,  sig- 
nifying mountainous.  I.  The  best  known  of 
those  districts  was  on  the  borders  of  Media  and 
Persis,  and  was  inhabited  by  a  people  of  Median 
origin,  who  arc  mentioned  several  times  by  the 
historians  of  Alexander  and  hi.-?  successors. — 
2.  A  district  between  the  rivers  Oxus  and  Jax- 
artes,  on  the  borders  of  Bactria  and  SoRdiana 
— 3.  A  district  between  .Arncliosia  and  Drangi- 
ana.  also  called  Sacastana,  fium  its  inhabitants, 
the  Scythian  Saca?. 

I'ar.t  TuNii'M  otAmmonu  {WapaiTuvinv,  fj'Afi- 
ftuvia  :  now  lU-Barcton  or  Marsa-LaUil),  an  im- 

{>ortant  city  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  be- 
onfred  to  .Marmarica  in  its  widest  sense,  hut 
|K)litically  to  Egypt,  namely,  to  the  Nomos  Libya  : 
nenoe  tbia  eity  on  the  west  and  Pelusium  on 
•  the  east  are  called  "  cornnn  .rL'y[iti  "  It  stood 
near  the  Promontory  Artos  or  Pyihia  (now  Riw 
U-Hazeit),  and  was  leekohed  two  hondied  Ro- 
man miles  west  of  Alexandrea,  between  seventy 
and  eighty  miles,  or,  according  to  Strabo,  nine 
hundred  stadia  (all  too  small)  east  of  the  Cata- 
bathmos  Major,  and  one  thousand  three  htitulred 
Stadia  north  of  Ammonium  in  the  Desert  (now 
iSrawA),  whioh  Alexander  the  Great  Tfsited  by 
the  way  of  Para:tonium.  The  city  was  forty 
■tadia  in  circuit.  It  was  an  important  sea-port, 
•  atronf  fbrtreas,  and  a  renowned  seat  or  the 
worship  of  Isis.  It  was  restored  l)y  Justinian, 
and  continued  a  place  of  some  consequence  till 
ita  eomplete  destraetion  by  the  late  Pasha  of 
^kTpC,  Meheract  .\Ii.  in  1820. 

Plalooif  SiNCs  (llapdyuv  k6?.ito(  :  now  Gulf 
of  Onuin),  a  gulf  of  the  Indious  Oceanus,  on  the 
coast  of  Gedrosia,  namely,  the  gulf  formed  in  the 
northwest  of  the  Indian  Ocean  by  the  approach 
of  the  northeastern  coast  of  Arabia  to  that  of 
Bcloochittan  and  Persiot  otttsldo  of  the  entranee 
to  the  Persian  Gulf. 

ParalIa  {UapaXia),  the  sea-coast  district  of 
Attica,  around  the  Promontory  of  Suniom,  ex- 
tending upward  as  far  as  Halas  Axonides  on  the 
western  coast,  and  Prasiai  on  the  eastern  coast. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  district,  the  Para/ii  ( Hapo. 
Xioi),  were  one  of  the  three  political  parties  into 
which  Attica  was  divided  at  the  time  of  Pisis- 
tratos,  th^hertwo  being  the  iMaerii  (Ai4ffpiei), 


or  Hi^'hlanders,  and  the  Peduuii  (lELedtaaut),  wt 

inhabitants  of  the  plain. 

Paralos  (RapoAof),  the  younger  of  the  tws 
Icf^itimate  sons  of  Pericles.  He  and  his  brother 
Xanthippus  were  educated  by  their  father  with 
the  greatest  care,  but  they  both  appear  to  ham 
been  of  inferior  capacity,  which  was  any  thinj 
but  compensated  by  worth  of  character,  though 
Paralus  seems  to  have  been  a  somewhat  rcore 
hopeful  youth  than  his  brother.  They  both  liett 
victims  to  the  plague,  B.C.  429. 

PakapotamIi  OTtAfJlapairoTufiioiy  -oftla  :  now 
BeH.tsi),  an  ancient  town  in  Phocis,  situated  on 
a  steep  hill,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  River 
Cephians,  from  which  it  derives  its  name.  It 
was  near  the  frontiers  of  Boeotia,  being  only 
forty  stadia  from  Cheronea,  and  sixt^  stadia 
fhom  Orehoroenns.  It  is  probably  mentioned  by 
Homer(7/.,ii.,522).  Itwas  destroyed  bvXr  r\»-5, 
but  was  rebuilt,  and  was  destroyed  a  second  tune 
in  the  Saered  war. 

Parasopia  (IXapaffurrm).  a  district  in  the  south 
of  Bceotia  on  both  banks  of  the  J:Isopus.  the  io- 
habitanta  of  whieh  were  called  ParatdpH  ( Uapa- 

aunioi). 

[Parasopias  (nopa9uiriaf),acity  ofTheasav, 

in  the  district  (Etasa  ] 

pARCiE.     Vid.  MolBiB. 

ParentIum  (now  Parenzo),  a  town  in  Istria, 
wkh  a  good  harbor,  inhabited  by  Roman  citizens, 
but  not  a  Roman  colony,  thiity-one  nu'lea  fnm 

Pol  a. 

Paris  (Jluptq),  ii!-o  called  Alexander  ('AA^^- 
avdpof),  was  the  second  .«on  of  Priara  and  Hecu- 
ba.  Before  his  birth  Hecuba  dreamed  that  she 
had  brought  forth  a  tire-brand,  the  tlames  of 
whieh  spread  over  the  whole  city.  Accordingly, 
as  soon  as  the  child  was  bom,  he  was  given  to 
a  shepherd,  w  ho  was  to  expose  him  on  Mount 
Ida.  After  the  lapse  of  five  days,  the  sbef^rd, 
on  returning  to  Mount  Ida,  found  the  child  still 
alive,  and  fed  by  a  she-bear.  Thereupon  he  car- 
ried the  boy  home,  and  brought  him  op  along 
with  his  own  child,  and  called  him  Paris.  When 
Paris  had  grown  up,  he  distinguished  himself 
as  a  TaUant  defender  of  the  floeka  and  sbe^ 
herds,  and  benoe  received  the  name  of.\1exan- 
der,  ». the  defender  of  men.  He  also  suc- 
ceeded in  diseovering  his  real  origin,  and  was 
received  by  Priam  as  his  son  He  now  married 
CEnone,  the  daughter  of  the  river-god  Cebreo, 
by  whom,  according  to  some,  he  hwuMs  the  fii 
ther  of  Corythus.  But  the  most  celebrated 
event  in  the  life  of  Paris  was  liis  abduction  of 
Helen.  This  came  to  pass  in  Uie  Ibllowi  n  w  ay : 
Once  upon  a  time,  when  Pcleus  and  Thetis  sol- 
emnized their  nuptials,  all  the  gods  were  invited  ^ 
to  the  marriage,  with  the  exception  of  Eris,  oi 
Strife.  Enraged  at  her  exclusion,  the  goddess 
threw  a  golden  apple  among  the  guests,  with 
the  inscription,  "To  the  fairest."  Thereupon 
Juno  (Hera),  Venus  (.\phrodite),  and  Minerva  • 
(Athena)  each  claimed  the  apple  for  herself. 
Jupiter  (Zeus)  ordered  Mercury  (Hermes)  to 
take  the  goddesses  to  Mount  Gargarus,  a  poitiea 
of  Ida,  to  the  beautiful  shepherd  Paris,  who  was 
there  tending  his  flocks,  and  who  was  to  decide 
the  dispute.  The  goddesses  accordingly  ap> 
peared  before  him  Juno  (Hera)  promised  him 
the  sovereignty  of  Asia  and  creat  riches.  Mi 

nam  (Attiena)  gnat  gkny  and  ranowa  in  war 
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md  Venus  (Aphrodite)  the  fairest  of  women  for 
hia  wife.  Paris  decided  in  favor  of  Venus 
(Aphrttdite),  and  gave  her  the  golden  apple. 
This  judgment  called  forth  in  Juno  (Hera)  and 
Minerva  (Athena)  fierce  hatred  against  Troy. 
Under  the  proteotion  ofVentts  (Aphrodite),  Paris 
now  sailed  to  Greece,  and  was  hospitably  re- 
ceived m  the  palace  qf  Meaelaus  at  Sparta. 
Here  be  anoceeded  in  carrying  off  Helen,  the 
wife  of  Menelaus,  who  was  the  most  beautiful 
woman  in  the  world.  The  accounts  of  this  rape 
mm  not  the  same  in  all  writers.  According  to 
the  more  usual  account,  Helen  fnllowed  her  se- 
dooer  wiliiogly,  owing  to  the  influence  of  Ve- 
nus  (Aphrodite),  while  Menelans  was  absent  in 
Crete.  Others  relate  tliat  the  goddess  deceived 
Helen  by  giving  to  Paris  the  appearance  of 
Menelana;  and  others,  again,  say  that  Helen 
was  carried  off  by  Paris  by  force,  cither  during 
a  festival  or  during  the  chase.  On  his  return 
loTroy,  Paris  passed  through  Egypt  and  Phce- 
oicia,  and  at  length  arrived  at  Troy  with  Helen 
and  the  treasures  which  he  had  treacherously 
taken  from  the  hospitable  house  of  Menelaus. 
In  regard  to  this  voyage  the  accounts  again  dif- 
K  r ;  for,  according  to  some,  Paris  and  Helen 
reached  Troy  three  days  after  their  departure ; 
whereas,  according  to  later  traditions,  Helen 
did  not  reach  Troy  at  all,  for  Jupiter  (Zeus)  and 
Juno  (Uera)  allowed  only  a  phantom  resembling 
her  to  acoompany  Paris  to  Troy,  while  the  real 
Helen  was  carried  to  Proteus  in  Egypt,  and  re- 
mained there  until  she  was  fetched  by  Mene- 
laus. The  abduction  oT  Helen  gave  riae  to  the 
Trojan  war.  Before  her  marriage  with  Mene 
laus  she  bad  been  wooed  by  the  noblest  cbieis 
in  all  parts  of  Greece.  Her  former  anlten  now 
iBSolred  to  revcn-jfe  her  abduction,  and  sailed 
a^unat  Troy.  Vid.  Aqambmhov.  Homer  de- 
leribee  Paris  as  a  handscaie  inan,  fond  of  the 
female  sex  and  of  music,  and  not  ignorant  of 
war,  but  aa  dilatory  and  cowardly,  and  detested 
by  bis  own  friends  for  having  brought  upon  them 
the  fatal  war  with  tlie  Greeks  He  fought  with 
Menelaus  before  the  wails  of  Troy,  and  was  de- 
feated, but  was  carried  off  by  Venus  (Aphrodite). 
H(  IS  said  to  have  killed  Achilles,  either  by  one 
of  his  arrows,  or  by  treachery  in  the  temple  of 
the  Tbymbrean  Ap<dIo.  Vtd.  AcntLLts.  On 
the  capture  of  Troy,  Paris  was  wounded  by 
Pluloctetes  with  an  arrow  of  Hercules,  and  then 
returned  to  his  long-abandoned  wife  CEnone. 
But  she,  remembering  the  wrongs  she  had  suf- 
fered, or,  according  to  others,  being  prevented 
by  her  father,  refused  to  heal  the  wound,  lie 
then  went  back  to  Troy  and  died.  CEnone 
quickly  repented,  and  hastened  after  him  with 
remedies,  but  came  too  late,  and  in  her  grief 
knng  herself  Aoooiding  to  others,  she  threw 
herself  from  a  tower,  or  rushed  into  the  flames 
of  the  funeral  pile  on  which  the  body  of  Pans 
wae  bnreing.  Paris  is  represented  in  works 
pf  art  as  a  beautiful  youth,  without  a  beard, 
with  a  Phrygian  cap,  and  sometimes  with  an 
Mple  in  bit  bwod,  in  the  act  of  preaenting  it  to 
Venas  (Aphrodite). 

Piais,  the  name  of  two  celebrated  panto- 
Bimea.  1.  The  elder  Paris  lived  in  the  reign 
of  the  Emperor  Nero,  with  whom  he  was  a 
great  favorite.  He  was  originally  a  slave  of 
OnmitML.  the  aont  of  the  emperor,  and  he  pur- 


chased his  freedom  by  paying  he.  a  laige  sara 
of  money.  Pans  was  afiurwatd  declared,  by 
order  of  the  emperor,  to  have  been  free-born 
(ingenuus),  and  Domitia  was  compelled  to  re- 
Store  to  htm  the  sum  which  she  bad  received 
for  his  freedom.  When  Nero  attempted  to  be- 
come  a  pantomime,  he  put  Paris  to  death  as  a 
dangerous  rival— 2.  The  younger  Paris,  and 
the  more  celebrated  of  the  two,  was  a  native 
of  Egypt,  and  lived  in  the  reign  of  Doniiiian. 
with  whom  be  was  also  a  great  favorite.  He 
was  put  to  death  by  Domitian  because  he  had 
an  intrigue  with  Domitia,  the  wifo  of  the  emi' 
peror. 

PaBIsIi.     Vid.  LUTKTI.I  Parisioruh. 

Pariun  (ro  Jlapiov :  Tlapiavdf,  napi7)v6ft  n#> 
piavevc :  ruins  at  Kemer),  a  city  of  Mysia,  on 
tbe  northern  coast  of  the  Troad,  on  the  Pro- 
pontis,  between  Lampsacus  and  Priapus,  waa 
founded  by  a  colony  from  Miletu?,  mingled  with 
natives  of  Paros  and  Erythrx,  and  became  a 
flourishing  sea-port,  having  a  better  harbor  than 
that  of  Priapus.  Under  Augustus  it  was  made 
a  Roman  colony,  by  tlie  name  of  Colonia  Pari- 
ana  Julia  Augusta.  It  was  a  renowned  seat 
of  the  worship  of  Cupid  (Eros),  Bacchus  (Dio- 
nysus), and  Apollo.  The  surrounding  district 
was  called  ;/  Raptav^. 

P\r!M\  (P.irmensis:  now  Parma),  a  town  in 
Gallia  Cispadana,  situated  on  a  river  of  tbe 
same  name  and  on  the  Via  iBmilia,  between 
Placentia  and  Mutina,  was  orir^inally  a  town  of 
the  fioii,  but  was  made  a  lioman  colony  B.C 
183,  along  wfth  Mutina,  and  from  that  time  be- 
came a  place  of  considerable  importance.  It 
sutfered  some  injury  in  tbe  civil  war  aRer  Cc* 
ear's  death,  but  waa  enlarged  and  embellished 
by  Augustus,  and  received  the  name  of  Cohnia 
Julia  AuguMta.  After  tbe  fall  of  the  Western 
Empire  it  was  for  a  time  called  Ckrytopolis,  or 
the  "Gold-City,"  but  for  what  reason  we  do 
not  know.  The  country  around  Parma  waa 
originally  marshy ;  but  the  manhea  were  drain- 
ed by  the  consul  Scaurus,  and  converted  into 
fertile  land.  The  wool  of  Parma  was  partica- 
larly  good. 

PakmknIdes  {Uapfievldijc),  a  distinguished 
Greek  philosopher,  was  a  native  of  Elea  in  Italy. 
According  to  Plato,  Parmenides,  at  tbe  age  of 
sixty-five,  came  to  Athens  to  tbe  Paoathemea, 
accompanied  by  Zeno,  then  forty  years  ohl,  and 
became  acquainted  with  Socrates,  wlto  at  that 
time  was  quite  young.  Supposing  Socrates  to 
have  been  nineteen  or  twenty  years  of  ago  at 
the  time,  we  may  place  the  visit  of  Parmenides 
to  Athens  in  B.C.  448,  and  oonsequently  his 
birth  in  513.  Parmenides  was  regarded  with 
great  esteem  by  Plato  and  Aristotle ;  and  his 
feUow-citizdi^  (bought  so  highly  of  him,  that 
every  year  tlu  y  bound  their  magistrates  to  ren- 
der obedience  to  the  laws  which  be  had  enact- 
ed for  them.  The  philosophical  opiniona  of 
Parmcniiles  were  developed  in  a  didactic  poem, 
in  hexameter  verse,  entitled  On  Nature^  of 
which  only  fragmenta  remain.  In  this  poem  be 
maintained  that  the  phenomena  of  sense  were 
delusive,  and  that  it  was  only  by  mental  ab- 
stracttoD  that  a  person  conld  attain  to  the  knowU 
edge  of  the  only  reality,  a  One  and  All,  a  cca- 
tinuoua  and  self-existent  substance,  which  could 
Bot  be  peroeifed  by  the  senses.  Bat  atthongb 


FARMENION. 
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ho  believed  the  phenomena  of  sense  to  be  de- 
lusive, nevertheless  he  adopted  two  elements, 
Warm  and  Cold,  or  Light  and  Darkness.  The 
beat  edition  of  the  fragments  of  Parmenides  is 
by  KarsteDt  in  FhUotf^korum  Grac.  Veterum 
Oper.  JUUftiimt  Amatelod.,  18S6. 

ParmInIon  inapfieviuv).  1.  Son  of  Philotas, 
a  distiogniflAied  Macedonian  general  in  the  serv- 
Ine  of  Philip  of  Maeedon  and  Alennder  the 
Groat.  Philip  held  him  in  high  esteem,  and 
used  to  say  of  turn  that  he  had  never  been  able 
to  find  more  than  one  general,  and  that  was 
Prirmenion.  In  Alexander's  invasion  of  Asia, 
Parmenion  was  regarded  as  second  in  command. 
At  the  three  great  battlea  of  the  Oranioos,  lasua, 
and  Arbcla,  while  the  king  commanded  the  rif^ht 
winff  of  the  army,  Parmenion  was  placed  at  the 
heaa  of  the  left,  and  eontribnted  essentially  to 
the  victory  on  all  those  memorable  occasions. 
The  confidence  reposed  in  bim  by  Alexander 
appears  to  have  been  anbonnded,  and  be  ia  coo- 
tinually  spoken  of  as  the  most  attached  of  the 
king's  friends,  and  as  holding,  beyond  all  ques- 
tion, the  second  place  in  the  state.  But  when 
n^otas,  the  only  surviving  son  of  Parmenion, 
was  accused  in  Drangiana  (B.C.  330)  of  being 
privy  to  the  plot  against  the  king's  life,  he  not 
only  confessed  his  own  guilt  when  put  to  the 
torture,  but  involved  his  father  also  in  the  plot. 
Whether  the  king  really  l>eheved  in  the  guilt 
of  Parmenion,  or  deemed  his  life  a  necessary 
laerifice  to  policy  after  the  execution  of  his  son, 
be  caused  his  aged  friend  to  bo  assassinated  in 
Media  before  ho  could  receive  the  tidings  of  his 
aon*s  death.  The  death  of  Parmenion,  at  the 
•ge  of  seventy  years,  will  ever  remain  one  of 
tM  darkest  stains  upon  the  charaeterof  Alex- 
ander It  is  questionable  whether  even  Philo- 
tm  was  really  concerned  in  the  conspiracy,  and 
«re  nuijr  aaMy  pronoonoa  tbat  Pftmenlon  bad 
no  connection  with  it. — 2.  Of  Macedonia,  an 
epigrammatic  poet,  whose  veraes  were  included 
io  the  eollaetioii  of  Philip  of  TheMilonica, 
whence  it  is  probable  that  he  flourisbed  in,  or 
shortly  before,  the  time  of  Augustus. 

JPABvamsoDs  {Uof^evloKOf),  a  gramUMriBD 
commentator,  of  wbote  writbiga  a  ftrw  ling- 
moDta  remain.] 

[PAtHiMoN  {Uapfi(vov),  of  B3rzantium,  a  oho- 
liambic  poet,  a  few  of  whose  verses  are  pre- 
served in  Athenctts  and  the  scholiasts :  these 
iragmenta  are  collected  by  Meineke,  Choliambiea 
Poesit  Grccorum,  Berol.,  1845.] 

[Parmts  (Udpftvt),  daughter  of  Smcrdis,  the 
aoo  of  Cyrus.  She  became  the  wife  of  Darius 
^^■lMpia,and  was  the  mother  of  Ariomardos  ] 
Parnassus  {Uapvaaadc,  Uapvaao^,  Ion.  Uofy- 
tnjijof),  the  name,  in  its  widest  signification,  of 
a  range  of  mountains,  which  extends  from  GBta 
and  Corax  southeast  througli  Doris  and  Phocis, 
and  under  the  name  of  Cirpku  {Kipfif)  term- 
inates tt  the  Corinthian  Gulf  betwoea  Cirrha 
and  Anticyra.  But  in  its  narrower  sense,  Par- 
nassus indicates  the  highest  part  of  the  range  a 
linr  milee  north  of  Delphi.  Ita  two  bigbeat 
summits  were  called  TitborSa  (Tidopia :  now 
Veittza),  and  Lycorea  {AvKupeia :  now  iMkura)^ 
Ibe  former  being  nortbweat  and  ttie  latter  north- 
east of  Delphi ;  and  hence  Parnassus  is  fre- 
quently described  by  the  poets  as  double-headed. 
immmtuitf  abova  DtlpU  the  nwnntain  fonna 


a  semicircular  range  of  lofty  rocks,  at  the  foot 
of  which  the  town  was  built.  These  rodu 
were  called  Phadricdts  (^aiSpinde^),  ortte'*IU«> 
splendent,"  from  their  facing  the  sotilh,  and 
thus  receivmg  the  full  rays  of  the  suo  doiiM 
the  moat  brilliant  part  of  the  day.  The  lifi 
of  Parnassus  were  well  wooded .-  at  its  foot 
grew  myrtle,  laurel,  and  olive-trees,  and  hgket 
up.  firs ;  ond  itaaomnit  was  ooverad  wMimv 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  It  con- 
tained numerous  caves,  glens,  and  nouiiiie 
ravinea.  It  ia  eeMirated  aa  one  of  ^  chitf 
seats  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses,  and  an  ioapiriof 
source  of  poetry  and  song.  On  Mount  hytrnn 
waa  tbe  Coryefan  eave,  mNn>whieh  the  Uvm 
are  sometimes  called  the  rorycian  nymphs 
Just  above  Delphi  was  the  far-famed  CMUjiai 
spring,  whieb  iaaood  ftom  between  two  difl^ 
called  Nauplia  and  Hyamplia.  These  cliffs  jis 
frequently  called  by  the  poets  tbe  soounits  of 
Parnaaans,  though  they  are  in  realitjroDly  ^mal' 
peaka  at  the  base  of  the  mountain.  Tbe  mount- 
ain also  waa  sacred  to  Bacchus  (Dionysus),  and 
on  one  of  ita  aommits  the  Thyades  held  ibeir 
Bacchic  revels.  Between  Parnassus  Proper 
and  Mount  Cirphis  was  the  valley  of  the  Plis- 
tus,  through  which  the  sacred  road  ran  from 
Delphi  to  Daulis  and  Stiris ;  and  at  the  poist 
where  the  road  branched  off  to  these  two  places 
(dalled  axiOTt/),  Gridipus  slew  his  father  Laiui 
— S.  A  town  in  the  nortii  of  Cappadocia,  on  i 
mountain  of  the  same  name  (now  Patcha  Dii;h), 
probably  on  the  River  Halys,  and  on  the  ruad 
between  Ancyra  and  Arebelaia. 

Pabnks  {TlupvT}r,  gen.  JlapvifBo^:  twvt  (hit 
or  Noxia)t  a  mountam  in  the  northeast  of  At* 
tica,  in  aone  parts  as  high  as  foar  thoamri 
feet,  was  a  continuation  of  Mount  Citberou, 
from  which  it  extended  eastward  as  ^  as  tbe 
oonatatRbamnna.  ItwnawellwooM,ako«d- 
ed  in  game,  and  on  its  lower  slopes  produced 
excellent  wine.  It  formed  part  of  tbe  boaod* 
ary  between  BsMtin  and  Attiea;  ml  tbe  ^ 
through  it  between  these  two  countries 
eaqr  of  access,  and  waa  therefore  sttoo^iT  fx- 
tilled  by  tbe  Atbeniana.  On  the  tomit  ems 
mountain  there  was  a  statue  of  Jopiter  (Zeos) 
I'arncthius,  and  there  were  likewise  altars  of 
Jupiter  (Zens)  Semaleos  and  Jupiter  (Zeos)  Om> 
brius  or  Apemina. 

PARirow  (Ilapvtfv :  now  MaUto),  a  mooDtsia 
six  thoasand  three  hundred  and  thirty-five  M 
high,  forming  the  boundary  between  LmhII 
and  the  territory  of  Tegea  in  Arcadia. 

Paropamisad.£  {Tlapoiraiuaaiai)  or  Piitn* 
mibIi,  the  collective  name  of  several  commo- 
nities  dwelling  in  the  southern  slopes  of  Mflaol 
Paropamisus  (»«/.  next  article),  and  of  theeci^ 
try  they  inbaMied,  wbich  was  not  known  bj 
any  other  name.  It  waa  divided  on  the  Doith 
from  Bactna  by  the  Paropamisus ;  on  the  we< 
from  Aria,  and  on  the  south  from  Drangiana 
and  Arachosia,  by  indefinite  boundaries;  and 
on  tbe  east  from  India  by  tiie  lliver  lodn^ 
thus  oorreepending  to  the  eastern  part  of  4r 
ghaniitan  and  the  strip  of  the  Punjab -vtiim 
the  Indus.  Under  the  Persian  empire  it  wtf 
tbe  nortbaoatemmeet  district  of  Ariaoa.  It 
was  conquered  by  Alexander  when  be  passed 
through  it  on  his  march  to  India ;  bat  tbe  pes- 
pie  noon  wgitoed  tbpir  indapandeniii,  tlw» 
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parts  of  the  country  were  nominally  incladed 
Ml  the  limits  of  the  Greco-Syrian  and  Bactrian 
kingdoois.   It  is  a  rugged  mountain  region,  in- 
torscctcd  by  branches  of  the  Paropamisus.  In 
the  north  the  climate  is  so  severe  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  writers,  confirmed  by 
modem  travellers,  the  snow  almost  buries  the 
bouses  ;  but  in  the  south  the  valleys  of  the  low- 
er mountain  slopes  yield  all  the  products  of  the 
wanner  regions  of  Asia.    In  its  north  was  the 
oonsiderable  river  Cophes  or  Cophen  (now  Ca- 
hoi),  flowing  into  the  Indus,  and  having  a  trib- 
■lary,  Chois,  Chofts,  or  Choaspes  (No.  9).  The 
particular  tribes,  included  under  the  general 
name  of  Paropamisadae,  were  the  Cabolits  (Ka- 
teXtTtti)  in  the  north,  whose  name  and  position 
point  to  Cabool,  the  Parsii  {llapaioi)  in  the  south- 
West,  the  Ambauts  {'A/iCaHrai)  in  the  east,  on 
tte  River  Cboas,  the  Parsaitas  (UapavitTai)  on 
the  south,  and  the  'Apiaroiv'XoL,  probably  a  dom- 
inant tribe  of  a  different  race,  on  the  west.  At 
lha  tiine  of  the  Macedoaiao  eonqueattiie  people 
were  little  civilized,  but  quiet  and  inoffensive. 
The  chief  cities  Were  Ortospana  and  Alejian- 
Area,  the  latter  foonded  by  Alexander  the  Great 
Paropamisus  (UapnTnuiaor,  and  several  other 
fonns,  of  which  the  truest  is  probably  ILofiond- 
noof :  now  Hhidi»-Kt>o*k\  a  word  no  doubt  de- 
rived,  as  many  other  words  beffinnin^  like  it, 
from  the  Old  Persian  paru,  a  numntaiH^  is  the 
■aaae  of  a  part  of  the  great  momitani^lHifn 
which  runs  from  west  to  east  through  the  cen- 
tre of  the  southern  ^rtion  of  the  highlands  of 
Central  Asia,  and  dividea  the  part  of  the  coO' 
tioent.  which  slopes  down  to  the  Indian  Ocean, 
£rom  the  sreat  central  table-land  of  Tartary  and 
TjAet.    It  is  a  prolongation  of  the  chain  of 
And-Taurus.   The  name  was  applied  to  that 
part  of  the  chain  between  the  Sariphi  Mount- 
ains (novr  Mountain$  of  Kohittan)  on  the  west 
and  Motmt  Imaus  (now  Himalaya)  on  the  east, 
or  from  about  the  sources  of  the  River  Margus 
on  the  west  to  the  point  where  the  Indus  breaks 
ttnogh  the  chain  on  the  eaat.  They  were  be- 
lievea  by  the  ancients  to  be  amoncr  the  highest 
mountains  in  the  world  (which  they  are),  and  to 
contain  the  soarcea  of  theOoraaand  the  Indus ; 
the  last  statement  being*an  error  which  natu- 
rally aroae  from  confounding  the  clefi  by  which 
the  Indus  iHmdcs  through  the  chain  with  its  un- 
known source.    When  Alexander  the  Great 
crossed  these  mountains,  bis  followers— regard- 
ing the  achievement  as  eqnifSlent  to  what  a 
Greek  considered  as  the  highest  geographical 
adventure,  namely,  the  passage  of  the  Caucasus 
— eoniiBtiod  thia  glory  on  their  ehief  hgr  aimply 
applying:  the  nameof  Canoasosto  the  mountain 
Cham  which  he  bad  than  paaaed ;  and  then,  for 
Ihe'take  of  distfaiotioo,  this  chain  waa  called 
Cancasus  Indicus,  and  this  name  has  come 
dbwa  to  oar  times  in  the  native  form  o(  Hindoo- 
IKmai,  and  in  others  alao.  The  name  Paro- 
pamisus is  also  applied  sometimes  to  the  great 
antUiern  branch  of  this  chain  (now  SoUnum 
Jfamtatfu)  which  altina  th«  Talley  of  the  Indus 
•■the  west,  and  which  is  noie  speaiilcaMycall- 

ad  P4BYKTI  or  PAaSYBTJB. 

Pabopds  (Paropinua),  a  small  town  in  the  in* 
lerior  of  Sicily,  north  of  the  Nebrodcs  Montes. 

PiRORKA  (Ilap^ie).  1.  A  town  in  Thrace, 
on  the  frontiers     Macedonia,  whose  inhabit- 


ants were  the  same  people  as  the  Panmei  of 

Pliny, — 2.  Or  Paboru  (Ilapwpfa),  a  town  in  the 
south  of  Arcadia,  north  of  Megalopolis,  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Paroreos,  son  of  Tri- 
colonus,  and  a  grandson  of  Lycaon,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  which  took  part  in  the  building  of  Me- 
galopolis. 

Paroreat,^:  {Uapupeurai),  the  most  ancient 
inhabitants  of  the  mountains  in  Triphylia  in  i:^Us, 
who  were  repelled  by  the  Minyv. 

PaRORIOS.      Vtd.  PlIRYOlA. 

Pabos  (IIupoc:  Uupto^  :  now  i'aro),  an  island 
in  the.A!gean  Sea,  one  of  the  larger  of  theCyc- 
lades,  was  situated  south  of  Delos  and  west  of 
Naxos,  being  separated  from  the  latter  by  a 
channel  five  or  six  milea  wide.  It  is  about 
thirty-six  miles  in  circumference.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  originally  colonized  b;^  Cretans,  bat 
was  afterward  inhabited  by  loniana,  and  be* 
came  so  prosperous,  even  at  an  early  period,  as 
to  send  out  colonies  to  Thasoa  and  to  Parium 
onthePropontis.  In  the  first  invasion  of  Greeoe 
by  the  generals  of  Darius,  Paros  submitted  to 
the  Persians ;  and  after  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
Mfltiadee  attempted  to  reduce  the  ialand,  but 
failed  in  his  attempt,  and  received  a  wouiiJ,  of 
which  he  died.  VuL  Miltiadbs.  After  the  de- 
feat of  Xerxes,  Parae  eame  under  the  supremacy 
of  Athens,  and  shared  the  fate  of  the  other  Cyc- 
ladea.  Its  name  rarely  oocara  in  subsequent 
history.  The  most  e«ehrated  production  of 
Paros  was  its  marble,  which  was  extensively 
used  by  the  ancient  sculptors.  It  waa  chiefly 
obtained  from  a  mountain  called  IforpesM.  Tlie 
Parian  figs  wore  also  highly  prized.  The  chief 
town  of  Paros  was  situated  on  the  western  coast, 
and  bore  the  same  name  as  the  island.  The 
ruins  of  it  are  still  to  be  seen  at  the  modem 
Paroikia.  Paros  was  the  birth-place  of  the  poet 
Archilochus.  In  Paros  was  discovered  the  cele- 
brated inscription  called  the  Parian  ChronieU, 
which  is  now  preserved  at  Oxford.  The  in- 
scription IS  cut  on  a  block  of  marble,  and  in  its 
perfect  state  contained  a  chronological  accoant 
of  the  principal  events  in  Greek  history  from 
Cecrops,  B.C.  1582,  to  the  archonship  of  Dio- 
gnetos,  S84.  [This  inscription,  so  far  as  it  is 
preserved,  was  reprinted  in  Chandler's  Marmora 
Ozoniensia,  Oxford,  1763,  fol. ;  by  Boeckh  in  his 
Corfu*  Inacnntionum  Gracarum,  vol.  ii.,  p.  293, 
sqq. ;  and  bv  MoUer  in  Fr^gm.  Mitt.  Onu.,  voL 
i.,  p.  633-69U.J 

PabbhasU  (na/^la :  Ila^crtot),  a  district 
in  the  south  of  Arcadia,  to  which,  accordincr  to 
Pausanias,  the  towns  Lycosura,  Thocnia,  Tra- 
pexua,  ProBeia,  Acaoeainm,  Acontium,  Macaria, 
and  Dasea  bclonrrcd.  The  Parrhasii  arc  said  tu 
have  been  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  Arca- 
dian tribes.  At  the  time  of  the  Peloponnsaiaa 
war  they  were  under  the  supremacy  of  Manti- 
nea,  but  were  rendered  independent  of  that  city 
by  the  Lscedamonians.  Homer  (il.,  ii.,  606) 
mentions  a  town  Parrhasia,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Parrbasus,  son  of  Lycaon,  or  by  Pe* 
lasffas.sonofArestor.  Theai^eetiveFsrrAsnes 
is  ^quently  need  the  poets  as  eqnivalent  to 
Arcadian. 

PABanlsfvs  ( no/S^3(7(0{-),  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated CJrcek  painters,  was  a  native  of  Ephr.->iis, 
the  son  and  pupd  of  Evenor.  He  practiced  his 
art  chiefly  at  Athena,  and  by  some  writers  he  ia 
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called  an  Athenian,  probably  because  the  Athe- 
nians bad  bestowed  upon  him  the  right  of  eiti- 
senship.  He  flourished  about  D  C.  400.  Par- 
riKisius  (iifl  for  paintinfr,  at  least  in  pictures  of 
gods  ami  lierocs,  what  had  been  done  for  sculp- 
ture by  Phidias  in  divine  subjects,  and  by  Poly- 
cletus  in  the  human  figuro  :  he  established  a 
'caaon  of  proportion,  which  was  tulluwcd  by  all 
the  artists  tluit  came  after  him.  Several  inter- 
eptinrj  observations  on  tlie  prineiples  of  art 
which  he  luiiuwed  are  nuule  in  u  dialogue  witli 
Boerataa,  as  reported  by  Xcnophon  (lf«m.,  iii . 
10)  The  eharaclcr  of  I'arrhasius  was  inarkcjl 
n  the  highest  degree  by  that  arrogance  whicli 
often  aoeompanies  the  ooneeiousness  of  pre- 
eminent ability.  In  epigrams  inseribed  on  his 
works  be  not  only  made  a  boast  of  his  luxuri- 
ous habits,  bat  he  also  ohilraed  the  honor  of  hav- 
log  assigned  with  his  own  hand  the  precise  lim- 
its of  the  art,  and  fixed  a  boundary  which  never 
was  to  be  transgressed.  Respecting  the  story 
of  his  contest  with  Zeuxis,  vid.  Zkims  Of  the 
Works  of  Parrhasius,  the  most  celebrated  seems 
to  have  been  his  pietnre  of  the  Athenian  People. 

PaBsTi.      VlJ  PARoPAMISADiB. 

PABtici  MoMTCs  (ru  UapaiKu  now  Biuh- 
kttrd  Bfomntmw  in  the  west  of  B«fooeftwfsii),  a 
chain  of  mountains  running  northeast  from  the 
Paragon  Sinus  (now  Gulf  of  Oman),  and  forming 
the  boundary  between  Garmania  and  Gedrosia. 
At  the  foot  of  these  mountains,  in  the  we>t  of 
Oedrosia,  were  a  people  called  Pakbida,  with  a 
capital  Parsis  (now  perhaps  Serbak). 

Parsyet.k  {napav^rai),  a  people  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Aracbosia  and  the  Paropamisadae,  with 
a  mountain  of  the  same  name,  which  is  proba- 
bly identical  with  the  Pabtbti  Montas  and  with 
tlie  Soliman  Mountains. 

Pabthalis,  the  chief  city  of  the  Calingae,  a 
tribe  of  the  Gangaridae,  in  India  intra  Gangem, 
at  the  head  of  the  Sinus  Gangetiooa  (now  8m 

of  Bengal). 

[PAaTHAOW..    Vtd.  PoaTBAOir.] 

rAaTBiai.    Vul  Parthini. 

PAaraialAs  {UapOcpia^),  also  called  Parthk- 
nIa,  a  email  river  in  Elis,  which  flows  mto  the 
Alpheus  east  of  Olympia,  not  far  from  Harpinna. 

PAKJuksivu  (UapOii'iov).  1.  A  town  in.Mysia, 
aotttb  ofPergamum. — 2.  (VtKW  FeUnk-burun),  a 
promontory  ui  the  Chersonesus  •Taurica,  on 
which  stood  a  temple  of  the  Tauric  Diana  (Ar- 
temis), from  whom  it  derived  its  name.  It  was 
in  this  temple  that  human  aaerifieea  were  of- 
fered to  the  goddess. 

PAaTBiNlim  Mabb  (ri  Q^iAmcdir  wiXayoO, 
the  southeastern  pan  of  theMeditairaneaD,  be- 
tween Eg7pt  and  Cypnia. 

PABTBiNlos  (napeipiof)y  of  Niem,  or,  aeoord« 
ing  to  others,  of  Myrlea,  a  celebrated  gramma- 
rian, is  said  by  Suidas  to  have  been  taken  pris- 
oner by  Ginna  in  the  Mithradatie  war,  to  have 
been  manumitted  on  acroiint  of  his  learning, 
and  to  have  lived  to  the  reign  of  Tibenus.  If 
this  statement  is  true,  Parthenins  most  have 
attained  a  great  age,  since  there  were  seventy- 
aeven  years  from  the  death  of  Mitbradates  to 
the  acceeston  of  Tiberias.  Parthenius  taught 
V  irgil  Greek,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  very 
popular  among  the  distinguished  Romans  of 
his  time.  The  Emperor  Tiberius  imitated  bis 
poefflSi  and  plaoed  bin  worlm  and  atatwa  io  tbt 


PARTHENON 

pubUc  Ubrariea  along  with  the  most  celebrated 
ancient  writers.  Parthenius  wrote  man>  poen^ 
but  the  only  one  of  his  works  which  has  ami 
down  to  us  is  in  prose,  and  entitled  Ilf^x  hi^-i- 
Kuv  nadrjftdTuv.  It  contains  thirty-six  brief 
love-stories,  which  ended  in  aa  unfortsNH 
manner.  It  is  dedicated  to  Cornelius  Gallia^ 
and  was  compiled  for  his  use,  that  he  mifht 
avail  himself  of  the  matetiab  in  the  conipa» 
tion  of  epic  and  elegiac  poems.  The  bf  st  edi- 
tion IS  by  Wcstermann,  in  the  Myllu^apktGr^. 
ci,  Brunswick,  1843. 

Parthknius  {Uapfi(vioc)-  1-  A  mnuntilBn 
the  frontiers  of  Argolis  and  Arcadia,  tiosmi 
which  was  an  important  pass  leading  fresi  Ar« 
golis  toTegea.  Tliis  pas?  is  still  called  Par/ion, 
but  the  mountain  itself,  which  rises  to  the  height 
of  three  thoosaad  nine  hundred  and  Bine^*ikni 
feet,  bears  the  name  of  Roino  It  wns  on  lUi 
mountain  that  Telephus,  the  son  of  Ueituhi 
and  Aoge,  waa  saM  to  have  been  socUedbf  a 
hind  ;  and  it  was  here,  also,  that  the  god  Paa  is 
said  to  have  appeared  to  Phidippides,  tbe  Athe- 
nian eonrier,  ehortif  beAire  the  battle  of  Man. 

thon. — 2.  (Also  Uapfiivrf^ :  now  ChaU-  Su  or  Btr- 
tan-Su),  the  chief  river  of  Paphlagooia.  niea  ia 
Mount  Olgassys.  and  flows  northwest  farts  Iks 

Euxine  ninety  stadia  west  of  .\mastr!s.  fonning 
in  the  lower  part  of  its  course  the  bouodaiyks- 
tween  Bithynia  and  Paphlagonia. 

Pakthkni'in  i'j  Tlaffdei-ijv,  i  e.,  the  tirgin't 
chambtr),  was  the  usual  name  of  one  of  the 
finest,  and,  in  its  influence  upon  art,  one  flf 
most  important  edifices  ever  built,  the  temple 
of  Minerva  (Athena)  Parthenos  on  theAcropoin 
of  Athens.  It  was  also  called  HECATOKrcoei 
C£siSn5/in-e(Iov)  or  Hbcatompkpos  ('K<oniiTf^9f, 
sc.  vM)c),  from  its  being  one  hundred  feet  inons 
of  its  chief  dimensions,  probably  in  the  breadth 
of  the  top  step  on  which  the  front  pillars  stand 
It  was  erected,  under  the  administration  of 
Pericles,  on  the  site  of  the  older  tempic  of  .Mi- 
nerva (Athena),  homed  during  the  Persian  in- 
vasion, and  was  completed  by  the  dediration  nf 
the  statue  of  the  goddess,  B.C.  431^.  Its  archi- 
tects were  Ictinus  and  Cidlicrates,  but  all  the 
works  were  under  the  snperintendence  of  Phidi- 
as. It  was  built  entirely  of  Pentelic  madile, 
its  dimensions  were  two  hmdred  and  twestf> 
seven  English  feet  long,  one  hundred  and  one 
broad,  and  sixty-five  high ;  it  was  liAy  l<?et  longer 
than  the  ediflee  which  preeedcd  it  Its  aTehi> 
tecture  was  of  the  Doric  order,  and  of  the  pur»t 
kind.  It  consisted  of  an  oblong  central  boild- 
ing  (the  eetts  or  vnyir).  evrronnded  ea  sU  sidai 
by  a  peristyle  of  pillans.  forty-six  in  number, 
eight  at  each  end  and  seventeen  at  cacb  ude 
(reckoning  the  corner  pillars  twice),  devatsisa 
a  platform,  which  was  ascended  bylhrp'^  step? 
all  round  the  building.  Witbio  the  purticues,  at 
each  end,  was  another  row  of  six  puten,  alsid* 
ing  on  a  level  with  the  floor  of  the  c-Ua.  nnd  two 
steps  higher  than  that  of  the  peristyle.  1^ 
cella  waa  dhrUed  into  two  ehsnbeia  of aaefM 
size,  the  prodomuM  or  pronaot  (np6iou<K,  npifM(), 
and  the  opisthoiomu*  (6itu/06dofio()  or  ^wfkan; 
the  former,  which  was  the  Isrger.  contajsedi* 
statue  of  the  goddess,  and  was  the  true  sanctn- 
ary,  the  latter  being  probably  used  as  a  treaaaq^ 
and  vestry.  Both  these  cbaobm  bad  iHW 
rows  ttf  piUaia  (in  twa  atfliiaB,  ana  ow  lbi«*> 
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•r),  sixteen  in  the  fonncr  and  four  in  the  latter, 
Mi|>poitiiig  the  partial  roof,  for  the  large  cham- 
ber, at  least,  had  its  centre  open  to  the  sky. 
Technically,  the  temple  is  called  peripteral  octa- 
ttyle  hypalkral.  It  was  adorned,  withm  and 
Without,  with  colors  and  f  ilding,  and  with  sculp- 
tares  which  are  regarded  as  the  master-pieces 
of  ancient  art.  The  colossal  chryselephantine 
ivory  and  gold)  statue  of  Minerva  (Athena), 
which  stood  at  the  end  of  the  prodomus,  opposite 
to  the  entrance,  was  the  work  of  Phidias  him- 
self, and  surpassed  every  other  statue  in  the 
ancient  world,  except  that  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  at 
Olympia  by  the  same  artist.  The  other  sculp- 
tures were  executed  under  the  direction  of 
Phidias  by  different  artists,  as  may  still  be  seen 
by  diiTerences  in  their  style  ;  but  the  most  im- 
portant of  them  were  doubtless  from  the  hand 
of  Phidias  himself :  ( 1 . )  TAe  tympana  of  the  pedi- 
ments (i.  e-,  the  inner  flat  portion  of  the  triansu- 
iar  gable-ends  of  the  roof  above  the  two  end 
porticoes)  were  filled  with  gnraps  ot  detached 
colossal  statues,  those  of  the  eastern  or  prin- 
cipal iroot  reoreaeoling  the  birth  of  Minerva 
(AShenay.  ana  those  of  the  western  front  the 
contest  between  Minerva  (.\thcna)  and  Neptune 
(Pooeidon)  for  the  land  of  Attica.  (2.)  In  the 
Jms€  «f  tk$  entablature  (t.  e.,  the  upper  of  the 
two  portions  into  which  the  surface  between 
the  columns  and  the  roof  la  divided),  the  me- 
tope* between  the  tnglyphs  (i. the  sqaare  spaces 
between  the  projecliorts  answering  to  the  ends 
of  beams  if  the  roof  had  been  of  wood)  were 
fllled  with  seolptafes  in  high  relief,  ninety-two 
IB  all,  fourteen  on  each  front,  and  tliiriy-two  on 
each  side,  representing  subjects  from  the  Attic 
mythology,  among  which  the  battle  of  the  Athe- 
sians  with  the  Centaurs  forms  the  subject  of 
the  fifteen  metopes  from  the  southern  side,  which 
are  now  in  the  British  Museum.  (3.)  Along  the 
top  of  the  external  wall  of  the  cctts,  under  the 
eeiling  of  the  peristyle,  ran  a  frieze,  sculptured 
with  a  representation  of  the  Panatlienaic  pro- 
cession 111  very  low  mlief  A  large  number  of 
the  sl.ibs  uf  this  frieze  were  brought  to  England 
by  Lord  Elgin,  with  the  fifteen  metopes  just  men- 
tioaed,  and  a  considerable  namber  of  other  frag- 
ments, includinjT  some  of  the  most  important, 
though  mutiUted,  statues  from  the  pediments  ; 
and  the  whole  collection  was  purchased  by  the 
nation  in  1916,  and  deposited  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, where  may  also  be  seen  excellent  models 
ef  the  mina  of  the  Parthenon,  and  of  the  temple 
18  conjecturally  restored.  The  worst  of  the  in- 
jtihea  which  it  has  suffered  from  war  and  pillage 
waa  farflieted  in  the  aiefe  of  Athena  by  the  Vene- 
tians in  1(387,  when  a  bomb  exploded  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  Parthenon,  and  threw  down  much 
af  boUi  the  aide  walls.  Its  rains  are  still, 
however,  in  sufficient  preservation  to  give  a 
good  idea  of  the  construction  of  all  its  prmcipal 
paits. 

PautjiknoPjKcs  [Tlapdevonaio^),  one  of  the 
seven  heroes  who  accompanied  Adraatus  in  his 
expedition  against  Thebes.  He  is  sometimes 
called  a  son  of  Mars  (Ares)  or  Milanion  andAta- 
Unta,  sometimes  of  Jdeleager  and  Atalanta,  and 
aometimee  of  Tslaos  and  Lysimache.  His  son, 
lytbe  nymph  Clymene,  who  marched  against 
Thebes  as  one  of  the  Epigoni,  is  called  Proma* 
ehos,  Stmtolans,  Tbesimenes,  or  TlesimMea. 
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Parlhenopa;us  was  killed  at  Thebes  byAsflicdlh 
cus,  Amphidicus,  or  Periclymenus. 

[PABmicifdpi:  {JiapOtvoKj)),  one  of  the  Sirens 
who  is  said  to  have  given  its  early  and  poetir 
name  to  Neapolis.    Vul  Nkapoi.is  ] 

PABTHiNopoLis  {Ua^iOLvoKoMq),  a  town  in 
Mcesia  Inferior,  near  the  PontOS  Enzinas,  and 
between  Calatis  andToni 

PartuIa,  Pakthv^a,  Paktuienk  (Flaptf/o, 
Uap(haiaf  tlapffvifvfi :  Uapdott  Uttpffvaiot,  Partbl, 
Parthieni :  now  Khoraatan),  a  country  of  Asia, 
to  the  southeast  of  the  Caspian.  Us  extent  waa 
diilbrent  at  diflerent  times;  but,  as  the  term  waa 
generally  understood  by  the  ancient  geogra- 
phers, it  denoted  the  partly  mountainous  and 
partly  desert  country  on  the  south  ofthemonnf* 
ains  which  hem  in  the  Caspian  on  the  southeast 
(Mons  Labuta),  and  which  divided  Partbiaon  the 
north  from  Hyrcania.  On  the  nortbcwat  and 
east,  a  branch  of  the  same  chain,  called  Masdo- 
ranus,  divided  it  from  Aria ;  on  the  south  the 
deserts  of  Parthia  joined  theee  of  Carmania,  and 
further  westward  the  Mons  Parachoalhras  di- 
vided Parthia  from  Persia  and  Susiana ;  on  the 
west  and  northwest  it  waa  divided  from  Media 
by  boundaries  which  can  not  be  exactly  marked 
out.  Of  this  district  only  the  northern  part,  in 
and  below  the  monntains  of  Hyrcania,  seema  to 
have  formed  the  proi>er  country  of  the  Parthii 
who  were  a  people  of  Scythian  origin.  The  an- 
cient writers  tell  ns  that  ^  name  means  exile* ; 
but  this  is  uncertain.  They  were  a  very  warlike 
people,  and  especially  celebrated  as  horse -arch- 
ers. Their  tactics,  of  which  the  Romans  bad 
fatal  experience  in  their  first  wsrs  with  them, 
became  so  celebrated  as  to  pass  into  a  proverb. 
Their  mail-clad  horsemen  spread  like  a  cloud 
round  the  hostile  army,  and  poured  in  a  shower 
of  darts  ;  and  then  evaded  any  closer  conflict 
by  a  rapid  flight,  during  which  they  still  shot 
their  arrow  backward  upon  the  enemy.  Under 
the  Persian  empire,  the  Parthians,  witfi  the 
Chorasmii,  Sogdii,  and  .Vrii,  formed  the  six- 
teenth satrapy  :  under  Alexander  and  the  Greek 
kings  of  Syria,  Parthia  and  Hyrcania  together 
formed  a  satrapy.  About  B.C.  260  they  revolt- 
ed llrom  the  Selcucide,  under  a  chieftain  named 
Arsaces,  who  founded  an  independent  mon- 
archy, the  history  of  which  is  given  under  A«- 
8ACF.S.  During  the  period  of  the  downfiril  (MT 
the  Syrian  kin|.'doiii,  the  Parthians  overran  the 
prpvinces  east  of  the  Euphrates,  and  about  B.C. 
130  they  overthrew  the  kingdom  of  Bactria,  so 
that  their  empire  extended  over  Asia  from  the 
Euphrates  to  the  Indus,  and  from  the  Indian 
Ocean  to  the  Paropamisus,  or  even  to  the  Oxns ; 
but  on  this  northern  frontier  they  had  to  main- 
tain a  continual  conflict  with  the  nomad  tribes 
of  Central  Asia.  On  the  weat  their  progress 
was  checked  by  Mitbradates  and  Tigranes,  till 
[those  kings  fell  successively  before  the  Ro- 
mans, who  were  thna  broogfat  into  coUision 
witli  the  Parthians.  After  the  memorable  de- 
struction of  Crassus  and  bis  army,  B.C.  53  {vid. 
OaAssos),  the  Parthians  threatened  Sjria  and 
Asia  Minor ;  but  their  progress  waa  Stopped  by 
two  signal  defeats,  which  they  anlifared  from 
Antony's  legate  Ventidins  in  89  and  88.  The 
preparations  for  renewing  the  war  with  Rome 
were  raadered  fruitless  by  the  contest  for  the 
Paithiaa  thrana  betweaa  Phraatea  IV.  aniTii^ 
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Mates,  whidi  led  to  an  appeal  to  Augustus,  and 
•  to  the  restoration  of  the  standards  of  Crassus, 
B.C.  20 ;  an  event  to  which  the  Roman  poets 
often  allude  in  terms  of  flattery  to  Augustus, 
almost  as  if  he  had  conquered  the  Parthian  em- 
pire. It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  poets  of  the 
Augustan  age  use  the  names  Parthi,  Persse,  and 
Modi  IndifTerentiy.  The  Parthian  empire  had 
now  begun  to  decline,  owing  to  civil  contests 
and  the  defection  of  the  governors  of  provinces, 
and  had  ceased  to  be  formidable  to  the  Romans. 
There  were,  however,  continual  disputes  be- 
tween the  two  empires  for  the  protetstonte  of 
the  kingdom  of  Artncnia.  In  consequence  of 
one  of  these  disputes,  Trajan  invaded  the  Par- 
thian empire,  and  obtained  possessloiilbraabort 
time  of  Mesopotamia  ;  but  liis  conqneats  were 
surrendered  under  Hadrian,  and  the  Eaphrates 
again  beeaine  the  boandarjroTthe  two  empires. 
There  were  other  wars  at  later  periods,  which 
resulted  in  favor  of  the  Romans,  who  took  Se- 
kmcia  and  Ctesiphon,  and  made  the  district  of 
OsroPne  a  Roman  province.  The  exhaustion 
which  was  the  effect  of  these  wars  at  length 
gave  the  Persians  the  opixntnnity  of  throwing 
off  the  Parthian  yoke.  Led  by  Artaxerxes  (Ard- 
shir),  they  put  an  end  to  the  Parthian  kingdom 
of  the  Arsaeide,  after  it  had  lasted  fbnr  hand- 
red  and  .seventy-six  years,  and  established  the 
Persian  dynasty  of  the  Sassanidae,  A.D.  836. 

Vid.  AStACBp,  SABRAinOJI. 

Parthini  or  Parthehi  (napOivot,  UapOrivoi), 
an  Ulyrian  people,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Dyr- 
rhaehinm. 

Parthiscl's  or  P.iRTinssus,  a  river  in  Dacia, 
probably  the  same  as  the  Tibiscus.  Vid.  Tiais- 
ova. 

pARVAnRES  (Tlapvu^fy^r  :  now  Kara-bfl  Dagh, 
or  Kut'Ta^h),  a  mountain  chain  of  Western 
Asia,  running  southwest  and  northeast  from  the 
ca.st  of  Asia  Minor  into  the  centre  of  Armenia, 
and  forming  the  chief  connecting  link  between 
the  Taurus  and  the  mountains  of  Armenia.  It 
was  considered  as  the  boundary  between  Cap- 
padocia  (i.  Pontus  Cappadocius)  and  Arme- 
nia (t.  e.,  Armenia  Minor).  In  a  wide  sense  the 
name  seems  sometimes  to  extend  so  far  north- 
east as  to  indade  Mount  Abas  (now  AraruL)  in 
Armenia. 

•  Paryeti  Momns  (rd  Iloyivvrflv       ftom  the 

Indian  word  paruta,  i.  e.,  amountain:  now  Soli- 
man  Mount),  the  great  mountain  chain  which 
runs  north  and  sooth  on  the  western  side  of  the 
valley  of  the  Indus,  and  forms  the  connecting 
link  between  the  mountains  which  skirt  the 
northern  coast  of  the  Persian  Gnlf  and  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  and  the  parallel  chain,  further  north, 
called  the  Paropamisus  or  Indian  Caucasos ;  or, 
between  the  eastern  extensfons  of  the  Taoras 
and  Anti-Taunis  systems,  in  the  widest  sense. 
This  chain  formed  the  boandary  between  Ara- 
<4iosfa  and  the  Paropamisade :  it  now  divides 
BelooekUtan  and  Afghanistan  on  the  west  from 
Scini*  md  tke  Puniab  on  the  east,  and  it  meets 
ttie  Hindoo-Keo$h  in  the  northesstern  eomer  of 
Afghanistan,  between  Cahool  and  Pethaumr.  Its 
ancient  inhabitants  were  called  Pwryitm  (Ila- 
m^rat) ;  and  the  name  Pont/s  found  in  old 
Persian  inscriptions  and  in  the  Zcndavesta  (the 
old  Persian  sacred  book)  as  that  of  a  people. 
PaktsZtis  iJHap^MTti  or  Uapvaunt),  daughter 
flO 


PASION. 

I  of  Artaxerxes  I.  Longimanus,  king  of  Persia, 
'  was  given  by  her  father  in  marriage  to  her  own 
brother  Darius,  sarnamed  Ochus.  who  in  B.C. 
424  succeeded  Xerxes  II.  on  the  ilirone  of  Per- 
sia. The  feeble  character  of  Darius  threw  the 
chief  power  into  the  bands  of  Pary satis,  whose 
administration  was  little  else  than  a  series  «f 
murders.  Four  of  her  sons  grew  up  to  mas 
hood.  The  eldest  of  these,  Artaxerxes  Mne- 
mon,  was  bom  before  Dsrins  had  obtained  the 
sovereign  power,  and  on  this  pretext  Parysatii 
sought  to  set  abide  liis  claims  to  the  Uirune  ia 
favor  of  her  aeooiid  son  Cyrus.  Failing  in  this 
attempt,  she  nevertheless  interposed  after  the 
death  of  Darius,  405,  to  prevent  Artaxerxes 
from  putting  Cyrus  to  death,  and  preTaiM 
with  the  king  to  allow  him  to  return  to  his  sat- 
rapy in  Asia  Minor.  After  tlfe  death  of  Cyrus 
at  tiie  battle  of  Conaxa  (401),  she  did  not  hesi> 
tate  to  display  her  grief  for  the  death  of  her 
favorite  son  by  bestowing  funeral  honors  on  his 
mutilated  remains ;  snd  she  subesgoently  sos> 
ceeded  in  getting  into  her  power  all  the  authon 
of  the  death  of  Cyrus,  whom  she  put  to  death 
by  the  most  eruet  tortmee.  She  afterwaid 
poisoned  Statira,  the  wife  of  Artaxerxes  The 
feeble  and  indolent  king  was  content  to  banish 
her  to  Babylon ;  and  it  was  not  long  befinre  he 
recalled  her  to  his  court,  where  she  soon  re- 
covered all  her  former  influence.  Of  this  she 
availed  hereelf  to  torn  his  sospioiofw  igilt 
Tissaphernes,  whom  she  had  long  hated  as  ha*^ 
ing  been  the  first  to  discover  ue  designs  ef 
Cyrus  to  bis  brother,  and  who  was  now  pat  to 
death  by  Artaxerxes  at  her  instigation,  ML 
She  appeara  to  have  died  soon  afterward. 

PasaroIda  or  -m  {HaaapyaAtL,  Haaapyuiat), 
the  older  of  the  two  capitals  of  Persia  (the  other 
and  later  being  Persepolis),  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Cyrus  the  Great  on  the  spot  where 
he  gained  his  great  victory  over  Astyages .  "The 
tomb  of  Cyrus  stood  here  in  the  midst  of  a  beao- 
tiful  park.  The  exact  site  is  doubtful.  Strabo 
describes  it  as  lying  in  the  hoUow  part  of  Fer- 
sis,  on  the  River  Cyrus,  southeast  of  Persept^ 
lis,  and  near  the  borders  of  Carmania.  Moat 
modem  geographers  identify  it  with  Jfsrgtsi^ 
northeast  of  Persepolis,  where  there  are  the 
remains  of  a  great  sepulchral  monument  of  the 
ancient  Persians.  Others  place  it  at  Fm-ml  or 
at  Darab-gherd,  both  southeast  of  Persepolis, 
but  not  answering  Strabo's  description  in  other 
respects  so  well  o  MurgUb,  Olban  identic 

it  with  PBitapolis,whiohisakMste«ilai0r«i 

error. 

PasasoXoa  {Tlaoapyaiai),  the  mast  noMe  ef 

the  three  chief  tribes  of  the  ancient  Persians 
the  other  two  being  the  Maraphii  and  Maspii 
The  Tojal  boose  of  the  Adtcmeaide  wero  of 
the  race  of  the  Pasargadse.  They  had  their  resi- 
dence chiefly  in  and  about  the  cityof  PASAaoAOA. 

[PA8iAs(na(reac),  father  of  the  SfeyonisB  tf> 
rant  Abantidas ;  after  the  death  of  his  son  he 
made  himself  tyrant,  but  was  soon  after  siaja 
by  Niooeles.] 

PasTas,  a  Greek  painter,  belonged  to  the  Si<y 
yonian  school,  and  flourished  aboat  B.C.  2S0. 

PasTon  {Xlaaluv).  [LA  Megariao.  to  the 
service  of  Cyrus  the  younger  when  he  besieged 
Miletus :  he  afterward  joined  him  with  seven 
hundred  men  at  Sardis  in  his  expedition  agaiasi 
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PASIPRiB. 

Mi  bntter  Artaxerxes.   Haying  taken  oflbnce 

at  CSyros** allowing  Clearchus  to  n  tnin  tlic  sol- 
dtoit  wbo  had  deserted  from  him  at  Tarsus, 
Pwiofi  bioMelf  almndoned  the  owne  of  Cyrus, 

and  sailed  away  from  Myriandnis  for  Orcece 
with  hia  moat  valuable  cifects.  He  was  not 
pomied,  and  Cyras  did  not  even  defahi  htewift 

mdehildren,  who  were  in  his  power  at  Tralles  ] 
A  wealthy  banker  at  Athens,  was  origin- 
any  ■  ritTe  of  Antistheoee  and  ATefaeetratas, 

who  were  aho  bankers.  In  their  service  he 
displayed  great  fidelity  as  well  as  aptitude  for 
b(ninefl8«  aad  wm  onnmnitted  as  a  re  wnd.  He 
afterward  set  up  a  banking  concorn  on  his  own 
account,  by  which,  together  with  a  shield  man- 
ofaetory,  be  greatly  ebrieiied  htmaelf,  while  he 
continued  all  along  to  preserve  his  old  character 
ibr  integrity,  and  his  credit  stood  high  through* 
eat  ChTMce.  He  did  not,  however,  eseape  an 
accusation  of  fraudulently  keeping  back  some 
money  which  had  been  intrusted  to  him  by  a 
JbraifaerfioaitlieEuxine.  The  pWntifTs  case 
is  stated  inanoiation  of  Isocrate8(rpa7rf  C<r»oc), 
sUll  extant.  Pasion  did  good  service  to  Athens 
whh  his  money  on  several  occasions.  He  was 
rewarded  with  the  freedom  of  the  city,  and  was 
enrolled  in  the  demus  of  Acharnx  He  died  at 
Athene  in  B  C.  370,  after  a  lini^cring  illness, 
aeeompanied  with  failure  of  sight  Toward  the 
end  of  his  life  his  affairs  were  admini-stcred  to 
a  great  extent  by  his  freedman  Phormion,  to 
whom  he  let  his  banking  shop  and  shield  manu- 
factory, and  settled  in  his  will  that  he  should  ' 
marry  his  widow  Archippe,  with  a  handsome 
dowry,  and  undertake  the  guardianship  of  his 
younger  son  Pastcles.  His  elder  son,  ApoUo- 
dorus,  grievously  dimini.shed  bia  patlijueuy  by 
extravagance  and  law-suits. 

PasIphae  {naoi^df}),  daughter  of  Helios  (the 
Sun)  and  Perseis,  and  a  sister  of  Circe  and 
^tea,  was  the  wife  of  Minos,  by  whom  she 
beeame  the  mother  of  Androgeos,  Catreos,  Deu- 
calion, Glaucus,  Acalle,  Xenodice,  Ariadne,  and 
Phaedra.  Hence  Phasdra  is  called  Pa»ifkaiM 
(Ov.,  Met  ,  XV.,  500).  Respecting  the  passion 
of  PasiphaC  for  the  beautiful  bull,  and  the  bilth 
of  the  Miootaania,  md.  p.  517,  b. 

pASfriua  (Jlamri^),  1.  A  statuary,  who 
flourished  about  B.C.  46S,  and  was  the  teacher 
of  Coiotes,  tlic  contemporary  of  Phidias. — 2.  A 
atatnary,  sculptor,  andsilver«eha8er,eftfie  high- 
est distinction,  was  a  native  of  Magna  Graecia, 
and  obtained  the  Roman  franchise  with  his 
ooantrymen  in  B.C.  90.  He  lloarisbed  at  Rome 
from  about  no  to  30.  Pasiteles  also  wrote  a 
treatise  in  five  books  upon  celebrated  works  of 
sea^itore  and  ehasinff. 

Pasithka  (rioffiWo).  1.  One  of  the  Charites, 
or  Graces,  also  called  Aglaia. — 3.  One  of  the 
Nereids* 

Pabitioris  {UaniTiypTj^  or  naalTtypiC'  now 
prohablv  r<SAd/-e/-ilra^j),  a  considerable  river  of 
Asia,  rniiig  in  the  mountains  east  of  Mesoba- 
tene,  on  the  confines  of  Media  and  Persia,  and 
flowing  first  west  by  north  to  Mount  Zagros  , 
or  Anaebeatihraa,  then,  breaking  through  this 
chain,  it  turns  to  the  south,  and  flows  through 
ckisiana  into  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  after 
raeiriTSnfflheEvdcus  on  its  western  side.  Some 
geographers  make  the  Pasitigris  a  tiibcitai7  of 
the  'i'igrts 
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Pa  8sXid«  (Horai^Knr :  near  Dkramisius,  south* 
west  of  Joannina),  a  town  of  Epinis  in  Moloo» 
sia,  and  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Molossian 
kings.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans,  to> 
gethcr  with  seventy  other  towns  of  Epirnay after 
the  conquest  of  Macedonia,  B.C.  166. 

PisflifinTS  Oaifpvs.   TU.  Cbispvs. 

Passiem  s  Paui,U8.     Vid.  Padlds. 

IPassibhos  Rufos.    Vid.  Ruros.] 
*ATinet  {lUnunt),  PhanUaa  difiniliee, 
whose  dwarfish  iguoa  weaa  attaehed  to  FIms- 
nioian  ships. 
PatXla,  PATALim.    Fid.  Pattaui,  Patta- 

LENB. 

Pataba  (ru  ndrapa :  Uanptif :  ruins  at  Pa> 
«sni>,  one  of  the  ebief  eitieo  of  Lyeia,  was  a 

flourishing  sea-port,  on  a  promontory  of  the 
same  name  (9  Jlardpuv  uxpa),  sixty  stadia  (six 
geographical  milee)  east  of  the  month  of  the 
Xanthus,  It  was  early  colonized  by  Dorians 
from  Crete,  and  became  a  chief  seat  of  the 
worship  of  Apollo,  wIm  had  hers  a  very  eele- 
brated  oracle,  which  uttered  responses  in  the 
winter  only,  and  from  whoso  son  Patarus  the 
nsme  of  the  city  was  mythically  derived.  It 
was  restored  and  enlarged  by  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus,  who  called  it  Arsinoe,  but  it  remained 
better  known  by  its  old  name. 

[Patarbemis  (JlarapSrifiig),  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal officers  of  Apries,  king  of  Egypt,  having 
been  sent  to  arrest  and  briny  to  &a  Amasis, 
but  having  failed  in  so  doing,  was  sharnf  fully 
mutilated  by  the  king;  this  cuuduct  cuused  a 
revolt  of  tho  Egyptians.] 

PItavIcii  (PatavTnus :  now  Padova  or  Padua), 
an  ancient  town  of  the  Veneti  in  the  north  of 
Italy,  on  the  Medoacus  Minor,  and  on  the  road 
from  Mutioa  to  Altinum,  was  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  Trojan  Antenor.  It  became  a 
flourishing  and  important  town  in  early  times, 
and  was  powerful  enough  in  B.C.  803  to  dhve 
baelE  the  Spartan  king  Cleomenda  wUh  great 
loss  when  he  attempted  to  plunder  tho  surround- 
ing COOatiT.  Under  the  Romans  Patavium  was 
the  moat  miportant  eity  in  tiie  north  of  Italy, 
and,  by  its  commerce  and  manufactures  (of 
which  its  wooUeo  stoflb  were  the  most  cele- 
brated), it  attained  great  epulenee.  Aoeording 
to  Strabo,  it  possessed  five  hundred  citizens, 
whose  fortune  entitled  them  to  the  equestrian 
rank.  It  was  phmdered  by  AttHa ;  and.ineon- 
sequence  of  a  revolt  of  its  citizens,  it  was  sub- 
sequently destroyed  by  AgiloU;  king  of  the  Lan- 
gobards,  and  rued  to  the  gvmind ;  benoe  the 
modern  town  contains  few  remains  of  antitjuity. 
Patavium  is  celebrated  as  the  birth-jdace  of  the 
historian  Livy.  In  its  neighborhood  ware  the 
Aqua  Pciiarina,  also  called ilfsw  AiMb  iNpeot- 
ing  which,  vtd,  p.  78,  b. 

PATBKodLDs,  C.  VELLKina,  s  Ronum  historian, 
was  probably  born  about  B  C.  19,  and  was  de- 
scended from  a  distinguished  Gampanian  fam- 
ily. He  adopted  the  pvofessioD  of  aima ;  and, 
soon  after  he  had  entered  the  army,  he  accom- 
panied C.  Cxsar  in  his  expedition  to  the  East, 
and  was  present  with  the  latter  at  his  interview 
with  the  Parthian  king  in  A.D.  2.  Twoy«OT  aft- 
erward, A.D.  4,  he  served  under  Tiberius  in  Ger- 
many, suooeediDg  his  ftther  in  the  rank  of  pra- 
fectus  equitnm,  having  previously  filled  in  suc« 
cessior   . '  *  fllces  '  '  tribune  of  the  soldiers  and 
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PATEKNUS.  TAREUNTENUS. 

inhunc  of  the  ramp.    For  the  next  eight  years 
Paterculus  served  under  Tiberius,  either  as  pro- 
feettta  or  legatns,  in  the  mrious  campaigns  of 
the  latter  in  Germany.  Pannonia,  and  Dalmatia. 
and,  by  his  activity  and  ability,  gaioed  the  favor 
of  tbe  fbtare  emperor.  Ho  was  qunator  A.D. 
7,  hut  he  continued  to  serve  as  legatus  under 
Tiberius.   He  accompanied  bis  commander  on 
hft  return  to  Rome  in  IS,  and  took  a  prominent 
pari  in  the  triumphal  procession  of  Tibf  riti';, 
along  with  bis  brother  Magius  Celer.   Tbe  two 
bnrthers  were  prKton  fn  15.  Fatereolos  was 
alive  in  30,  as  he  drew  up  his  history  in  that 
year  for  the  use  of  M.  Vinicius,  who  was  then 
consul ;  and  it  is  conjectured,  with  maeh  |irob- 
ability,  that  he  perished  in  the  following  year 
(31),  along  with  tbe  other  friends  of  Sejanus.  j 
The  favorable  manner  in  which  he  had  so  re-  I 
cently  spoken  in  his  history  of  this  powerful 
minister  would  be  sufficient  to  insure  his  con- 
demnation on  the  fall  of  the  latter.  The  work 
of  Paterculus,  which  has  come  down  to  us,  is  a 
brief  historical  compendium  in  two  books,  and 
bears  the  title  C.  Velleii  Paterculi  Histeriit  Jto- 
mana  ad  M.  Vinieium  Cot.  Idbri  II.    The  begin- 
ning of  the  work  is  wanting,  and  there  is  also  a 
portion  lost  after  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  first 
DoidL   The  object  of  this  compendium  was  to 
give  a  brief  view  of  universal  history,  but  more 
especially  of  tbe  events  connected  with  Rome, 
the  history  of  which  oocnpies  the  main  portion 
of  the  book    It  commen<^  apparently  with  the 
destruction  of  Troy,  and  enaed  with  the  year 
80.  In  the  execution  of  his  work,  Yelleiua  has 
shown  great  skill  and  judgment.    He  does  not 
atteinpt  to  give  a  consecutive  account  of  all  the 
events  of  history ;  he  seizes  upon  a  few  only 
of  the  more  prominent  facts,  which  he  describes 
at  sufficient  length  to  leave  them  impressed 
upon  the  re(M)llection  of  bis  bearers.  His  style, 
which  is  a  close  imitation  of  SalUisfs,  is  char- 
acterized by  clearness,  conciseness,  and  en- 
ergy.  In  his  estimate  of  tbe  eharaeters  of  the 
leading  actors  in  lloman  liistory,  he  generally 
exhibits  both  discruninaiion  and  judgment  i  but 
be  lavishes  the  roost  indisoriminnte  praiseet  as 
mifrht  have  been  expected,  upon  his  patron 
'i'lbenus.   Only  one  manuscript  of  Paterculus 
has  come  down  to  ns ;  and  as  this  mannscript 
abounds  with  errors,  the  text  is  in  a  very  cor- 
rupt state.    Tbe  best  editions  are  by  Huhn- 
cen,  Lugd.  BM.,  ITM ;  bgr  OreOi,  Lips.,  1885 ;  by 
Bothe.Turici.  1837;  [and  byKritz,  Lips  ,  1840.] 

PATBBNUSyTAaaoiiTBHus,  a  jurist,  is  probably 
the  same  person  who  was  prxfectus  pretorio 
under  Commodus,  and  was  put  to  death  by  the 
emperor  on  a  charge  of  treason.  He  was  the 
•nthor  of  a  wmk  in  fiNtr  hooks»  Mtidad  IteiKc 
Militari  or  Militarium,  from whiflhtliflfe  are two 
excerpts  in  the  Digest. 

Pathos  (Udrfioc :  now  Patmo),  one  of  the  isl- 
ands  called  Sporadea,  in  the  Icarian  Sea,  at 
mbout  eqnal  distances  south  of  Samoa  and  west 
of  tiie  Promotttorium  Posidinm  on  the  coast  of 
Caria,  celebrated  as  the  place  to  which  tbe 
Apostle  John  was  banished,  and  in  which  he 
wrote  the  Apocalypse.  The  natives  still  afibct 
to  show  the  cave  where  St.  John  saw  the  apoc- 
alyptic visions  (rd  amjXaiov  r^f  dTro/caAv^euf)- 
On  the  eastern  aide  of  tbe  island  was  a  city  with 
«hailKH-. 
'  til 


PATROCLUS. 

Patrje  (Tlnr^a*,  Uarpfef,  Herod. :  Tlcrpn^- 
now  Tatras),  one  of  the  twelve  cities  of  Aduia, 
was  situated  west  of  Khiuro,  near  the  opsa^ 
of  the  Corinthian  Gulf  It  is  said  tohavebeeo 
origioally  called  Aroe  ('Apof),  and  to  bare  beei 
Ibnnded  by  the  autochthon  Emndat;  andtftv 
the  expulsion  of  the  lonians,  to  have  been  taken 
possession  of  by  Patreus,  from  whom  it  denved 
Its  name.  The  town  it  rarely  msnlisBel  ■ 
early  Greek  history,  and  was  chiefly  ofimpon. 
aoce  aa  the  place  from  which  tbe  Pelopooaeiiyi 
directed  their  attacks  against  the  opposite  eont 
of.t^tolia.  Patrfc  was  one  of  tbe  fuur  towr.i 
which  took  tbe  leading  part  m  founding  theaee. 
ond  Aehmm  league.  In  conseqoeoee  of  aint. 
inn  the  .Etoltans  against  the  Gauls  in  B.C.  279, 
Patr«B  became  so  weakened  that  most  of  the  a. 
habitants  deserted  the  town  and  took  up  their 
abodes  in  the  nei^^iborinfr  villages.  Undertbt 
Romans  it  continued  to  be  an  insignificant  pbec 
till  the  time  of  Augustas,  who  ninat  the  tovi 
after  the  battle  of  Actium,  again  collected  its 
inhabitants,  and  added  to  them  those  ofRhypc. 
Augustus  Ibrther  gave  Patne  dominion  cm  the 
neighboring  towns,  and  even  over  Loaii,iii 
also  bestowed  upon  it  the  privileges  of  a  Rooub 
colony :  henoe  we  find  it  called  on  coins  Cdonn 
Augusta  Aroe  Palrensis.  Strabo  describes  h» 
tre  in  his  time  as  a  flourishiog  and  populoos 
town,  with  a  good  harbor,  and  it  was  frequently 
the  place  at  which  persons  landed  sailiog  fmi 
Italy  to  Greece.  The  modem  Pairas  is  stiHu 
important  place,  but  contains  few  remains  of 
antiqoil^. 

Patroclks  (Ilorpo/cA^f),  a  Macedonian  ges- 
eral  in  tbe  service  of  Seleucusl.  aodAnUAdMi 
I.,  kinga  of  Syria.  Patrodes  held,  iNMh  miet 
Selencus  and  Antiochus,  an  important  goven- 
ment  over  some  of  the  eastern  provinces  of  the 
Syrian  empire.  During  tbe  period  of  bii  hall 
ing  this  jmsition,  he  collected  accurate  gcs 
graphical  information,  which  he  aAerwardpnb^ 
lished  to  tbe  world ;  but,  though  he  isltofieil^ 
cited  by  Strabo,  who  placed  the  utmost  reliance 
on  his  accuracy,  neither  the  title  nor  exact  sob* 
jeet  of  his  won  is  mention^  It  sesns  dev. 
however,  that  it  included  a  general  account  of 
India,  as  well  as  of  the  countries  on  the  baoiu 
of  the  Oxus  and  the  Caspian  Sea.  Patrodai 
rei^ardeil  the  Caspian  Sea  as  a  gulf  or  inlet  of 
tbe  ocean,  and  maintained  tbe  possibility  of  sail- 
ing thither  by  aea  from  the  Inwaa  Oceas. 

Patrocli  Insula  (UaTpdKXot  rr^^r:  nowfri- 
daroncn  or  GatdroniMi),  a  amall  ulaod  off  the 
southwestern  eoast  of  Attica,  nearSasimB. 

Patboclus  {UurpoK7.o(  or  Tlarpo/cA^f),  the  cele- 
brated friend  of  Achillea,  was  son  ofMeoceiius 
of  Opns,  and  grandson  of  Aelor  and  JEpu, 
whence  he  is  called  Aciorides.  His  motbfr  m 
conmion^  called  Slheoele,  but  some  oieouoo 
her  under  the  name  of  Periapis  or  Potjaide. 
iEaeus,  the  grandfather  of  Achdle8,wa3  a  hroth 
er  of  MenGeiius,  so  that  Achilles  andPatrodas 
were  kinsmen  as  well  BS  friends.  VhSeiiflli 
boy,  Patroclus  involuntarily  slew  Clysonrmas, 
son  of  Amphidamas.  In  consequence  of  this 
accident,  be  waa  taken  by  his  father  to  Pete* 
at  Phthia,  where  he  was  educated  toccilier  wiih 
Achilles.  He  is  said  to  have  taken  part  ui  th« 
expeditioQ  against  Troy  on  account  of  kii  il* 
tacfaBwattoAeUltea.  BBtaogktknktfm^ 
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PAULUa 


the  Trojans,  until  his  friend  withdrew  from  the 
•ccno  of  action,  when  Patroclus  followed  his 
example.  But  when  the  Greeks  were  hard 
pressed,  he  begged  Achilles  to  allow  him  to  put 
on  his  armor,  awl  with  his  men  to  hasten  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Greeks.  Achilles  granted  the 
request,  and  Patroclus  succeeded  in  driving  back 
the-Trojans  and  extinguishing  the  fire  which 
was  ra^^ing  among  the  ships.  He  slew  many 
•nemiea.  and  thrice  made  an  assault  upon  the 
walls  of  Troy ;  but  on  a  sudden  he  was  struck 
by  Apdilo,  and  became  senseless.  In  this  state 
Euphorbus  ran  him  through  with  his  lance  from 
behind,  and  Hector  gave  him  the  last  and  fatal 
blow.  Hector  also  took  possession  of  his  armor. 
Akmff  Straggle  now  ensued  between  the  Greeks 
and  Trojans  for  the  body  of  Patroclus  ;  but  the 
former  obtained  possession  of  it,  and  brought  it 
to  AebUles,  who  was  deeply  grieved,  and  vowed 
to  avenge  the  death  of  his  friend.  Tlioiis  pro- 
tected the  body  with  ambrosia  against  decom- 
position, until  Achilles  had  leisure  solemnly  to 
bum  It  with  funeral  sacrifices.  His  ashes  were 
collected  in  a  golden  urn  which  Bacchus  (Dio- 
■ysns)  had  once  given  to  Thetis,  and  were  de- 
posited under  a  mound,  where  the  remains  of 
Acbilled  were  subsequently  buried.  Funeral 
games  were  odebrsted  in  bis  bonor.  Achilles 
and  Patroclus  met  again  in  the  lower  world  ;  or, 
according  to  others,  they  continued  after  their 
destii  to  live  together  in  the  island  of  Lenee. 

[Patbo.v,  an  Arcadian,  mentioned  by  Virgil  as 
one  of  those  engaged  in  the  gaxnes  celebrated 
bjr  J£neaa  in  Sicily  in  honor  of  his  father.] 

Patkon-  [1.  A  native  of  Phocis,  commander 
of  the  Greek  mercenaries  who  accorapanied 
Darios  after  the  battle  of  Gangamela.  when 
Bessus  and  his  accomplices  were  conspiring 
against  Darius,  J'atron  with  his  Greeks  remain- 
ed faithful  to  him.]— 2.  An  Epicurean  phfloso- 
phcr,  lived  for  some  time  in  Home,  where  he  l)e- 
came  acquainted  with  Cicero  and  others.  From 
Rome  he  removed  to  Athens,  and  there  snoeeed- 
ed  Phedma  as  pnaident  of  the  epicurean  school. 
B  C.  62. 

Pattala.    Vid.  Pattalenk. 

Pattalbiic  or  PATALicNE  {UaTTaXtjv^,  Uara- 
y.T.vf) :  now  Lower  Sctnde),  the  name  of  the  great 
delta  formed  by  the  two  principal  arms  by  which 
the  Indus  falls  into  the  sea.  At  the  apex  of  the 
delta  stood  the  city  Pattala  or  Patala  (now 
probably  UydcraMad).  The  name  is  probably  a 
latjTe  Indian  word,  namelyf  the  Sanscrit  patala, 
frtlich  means  the  western  country,  and  is  applied 
to  the  western  part  of  Northern  India  about  the 
Indaa*  In  oontradiatinction  to  the  eastern  part 
about  the  Ganges. 

PatolcIos.  a  surname  of  Janus.    Vii.  Jahds. 

PArdMOS  (ndToii^ :  in  the  Old  Testament, 
Pithom  :  probably  near  Hahascyh  or  Belheis),  an 
£gyptian  city  in  the  Arabian  Desert,  on  the  east- 
ora  margin  of  the  Delta,  near  Bubastis,  and  near 
the  commencement  of  Necho's  Canal  from  the 
Nile  to  the  Red  Sea ;  built  by  the  Israelites  dur- 
iof  their  captivity  (Exod.,  it,  II). 
^Paclima  or  Paullina.  1.  Lollta.  Vid.  Lol- 
UA.--2.  PoMPEiA,  wife  of  Seneca  the  philoso- 
pher, and  probably  the  daoghter  of  Pompeins 
Paulinus,  who  commanded  in  flcrmany  in  the 
reign  of  Nero.  When  her  husband  was  con- 
denued  to  death,  sho  opened  her  Teins  along 


'  with  him.  After  flie  blood  had  flowed  some 
^  time,  Nero  eommanded  her  vei^os  to  be  bound 
I  up ;  she  lived  a  few  years  longer,  but  with  a 
!  paleness  whicfa  tCBtified  how near  she  had  been 

'  to  death. 

Paulinus.  1 .  PoMPtius,  commanded  in  Ger- 
many along  with  L.  AntistiusYetus  in  A.D.  58, 
and  completed  the  dam  to  restrain  the  inunda- 
tion of  the  Rhine,  which  Drusus  had  commenced 
sixty-three  years  before.  Seneca  dedicated  to 
him  his  treatise  De  Brevitale  Vita;  and  the  Pom- 
peia  Paulina,  whom  the  philosopher  married, 
was  probably  the  daughter  of  this  Paulinus.— 
2.  Suetonius,  proprKtor  in  Maurctania,  in  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  A.D.  42,  when 
he  conquered  the  Moors  who  had  revolted,  and 
advanced  as  far  as  Mount  Atlas.  He  had  the 
command  of  Britain  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  from 
59  to  63.  For  the  tirst  two  years  all  his  under- 
takings were  successful ;  but  during  his  absence 
on  an  expedition  against  tiie  island  ofMona 
(now  Anglesey),  the  Britons  rose  in  rebellion 
under  Boadicca  (61).  They  at  first  met  with 
great  success,  but  were  conquered  by  Suetonms 
on  his  return  from  Mona.  Vid.  Boadicba.  In 
G6  he  was  consul ;  and,  after  the  death  of  Nero 
in  68,  he  was  one  of  Otbo's  generals  in  the  war 
against  Vitdlios.  It  was  against  his  sdvioe  that 
Otho  fought  the  battle  at  Bedriacum.    He  was 

Sardoned  by  Vitellius  after  Otho's  death. — 3.  Of 
[ilan  (JfMb'ofafwiim^  was  the  seereiary  of  St 
Ambrose,  after  whose  death  he  became  a  dea- 
con, and  repaired  to  Africa,  where,  at  the  re-  - 
quest  of  St.  Angnstine,  he  eomposed  a  biogra- 
phy of  his  former  patron.    This  biography,  and 
two  other  small  works  by  Paulinus,  are  still  ex- 
tant.—4.  Mtaonos  Poirnos  Amcios  Pavlinvs, 
bishop  of  Nola,  and  hence  generally  designated 
Pauliniu  Nolanus,  was  born  at  Bourdeaux,  or  at 
a  neighboring  town,  vrhich  be  calls  Embroma* 
gum,  about  .\.D.  353.    Hi.s  parents  were  wealihy 
and  illustrious,  and  he  received  a  careful  educa- 
tion, enjoying  in  particnlar  the  Instmetions  of 
the  poet  Ausonius.    After  many  years  spent  in 
worldly  honors,  he  withdrew  from  the  world,  and 
was  eventually  chosen  bishop  of  Nda  in  409. 
He  died  in  431.    The  works  of  Patilinu.s  are 
stdl  extant,  and  consist  ofEpistolcB  (hfty-one  in 
number),  Carmina  (thirty-two  in  number,  eom- 
posed in  a  great  variety  of  metres),  and  a  short 
j  tract  cniiiled  Fassio  S.  GenetiiArelatensu.  Ed- 
ited by  Le  Brun,  4to,  Paris,  1686,  reprinted  at 
I  Veron.,  1736. 

Paui.lus  or  Paulos,  a  Roman  cognomen  in 
,  many  gentes.  but  best  known  as  the  name  of  a 
family  of  the  Emilia  gens.   The  name  was 
originally  written  with  a  double  I,  but  subse- 
quently with  only  one  /. 

PAOLvs(nai'^of ).  Greek  wi  iters.  1.  .^iwiTA, 
a  celebrated  medical  writer,  of  whose  personal 
history  nothing  is  known  except  that  he  was 
born  in  ^Ggina,  and  that  he  traTsUed  a  good 
deal,  visiting,  among  other  places,  Alexandrea. 
He  probably  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  sev- 
enth century  after  Christ.  He  wrote  several 
meilical  works  in  Greek,  of  which  the  principal 
one  is  stdl  extant,  with  no  exact  title,  but  com- 
monly called  De  lU  Mtdiea  lAbri  Stptem.  Thia 
work  is  chiefly  a  compilation  from  former  writ- 
ers, 'i'he  Greek  text  has  been  twice  published, 
I  Venet.,  1528,  and  BatiL,  11188.  There   m  es- 
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eeilent  EngUah  tnwslatioa  by  Adams,  London, 
1834,  seg.-^.  Of  AxxxAWBUKkf  wrote,  in  A.D. 
878,  an  Jntrodmetion  to  Astrology  {Ei^ayi^yr/  f/'f 
T^v  airoreXeofiartK^if)^  which  hae  come  down  to 
us,  edited  by  SchatnB  or  Schato,  Wittenberf, 
1686. — 3.  Of  Samosata,  a  celebrated  hcresiarch 
of  the  third  century,  was  made  |iishop  of  Ami- 
och  about  A.D.  260.  He  was  condemned  and 
deposed  by  a  council  held  in  269.  Pauius  de- 
nied the  distinct  personality  of  the  Son  of  God, 
and  maintained  that  the  Word  came  and  dwelt 
in  the  man  Jeeas. — 4.  Silentubius,  so  called, 
because  he  was  chief  of  the  silentiarii,  or  secre- 
taries of  the  Emperor  Justinian.  He  wrote  va- 
rious poems,  of  which  the  following  are  extant : 
(I  )  .4  Description  of  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia 
(*E^^/>ao^J■  tov  vaov  r^f  aylac  Zo^taj-),  consist- 
ing of  one  thousand  and  twenty-nine  verses,  of 
which  the  first  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  arc 
iambic,  the  rest  hexameter.  Tins  puctn  gives 
a  dear  and  graphic  description  of  the  superb 
structure  which  forms  its  subjert,  and  v.as  re- 
cited by  its  author  at  the  second  dedicaii  jn  of 
the  ehnreh  (A.D.  662),  aAcr  the  restoration  of 
the  dome, which  had  fallen  in  Edited  byGraefe, 
Lips.,  1823,  and  by  Bekiier,  Bonn,  1837,  in  the 
Bonn  edition  of  the  Byaantine  historians.  (2 )  A 

Description  of  the  Vutptt  {'FjK(ppaaiQ  rov  d/i5<jvof), 
consisting  of  three  hundred  and  four  verses,  is  a 
anpplement  to  the  former  poem.  It  is  printed 
in  the  editions  mentioned  above.  (3  )  Ejrijnitns, 
eighty-three  in  all,  given  in  the  Anthologia. 
AnM>n|f  these  is  a  poem  On  the  Pythian 

(Ei'c  ru  tv  HvOioit;  ^ipua). 

Paulus,  A^uiLiva.  1.  M.,  consul  B.C.  802, 
and  magister  eqnitnm  to  the  dictator  Q.  Fabias 
Maximus  Rullianiis,  301.  —  2.  M.,  consul  255 
-  with  Ser.  Fulvius  Paetinus  Nobilior,  about  the 
middle  of  the  first  Ponie  war.  Vid.  Nosiuor, 
No.  1. — 3.  L.,  son  of  No.  2,  consul  219,  when 
he  conquered  Demetrius  off  the  island  of  Pharos 
in  the  Adriatic,  and  compelled  him  to  fly  for 
refuge  to  Philip,  kini:  of  Sl.iccdonia.  He  was 
consul  a  second  time  in  316  with  C.  Terentius 
Vafro.  This  was  the  year  of  the  memorable 
defeat  at  Canns.  TiJ.  Hannibal.  The  battle 
was  fought  against  the  advice  of  Pauius ;  and 
he  was  one  of  the  many  distinguished  Romans 
who  perished  in  the  engagement,  refusing  to 
fly  from  the  field  when  a  tribune  of  the  soldiers 
offered  him  bis  horse.  Hence  we  find  in  Hor- 
ace (C«rm.,  i.,  12),  "  anima>que  niagnac  prodi- 
gnm  Paulum,  stiperante  Poeno  "  Pauius  was  a 
stanch  adherent  of  the  aristoerapy,  and  was 
raised  to  the  consulship  by  the  latter  party  to 
counterbalance  the  influence  of  the  plebeian 
Terentius  Varro. — 4.  L.,  afterward  surnamed 
Maobdokicus,  son  of  No.  8,  was  bom  aboet  S30 
or  229,  since  at  the  time  of  his  second  consul- 
ship, 168,  be  was  upward  of  sixty  years  of  age. 
He  was  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  the  high 
Roman  nobles.  He  would  not  condescend  to 
flatter  the  people  for  the  othces  of  the  state, 
maintained  with  strictness  severe  discipline  in 
the  army,  was  deeply  skilled  in  the  law  of  the 
augurs,  to  whose  college  he  belonged,  and 
Bnintaiaed  tbroaghoot  life  a  pore  and  unspot- 
ted character  He  was  elected  curule  wdile 
182;  was  prdetor  191.  and  obtained  Further 
Spain  aa  Ilia  prorinee,  where  he  carried  on  war 
siith  IM  Loai^i;  and  waa  oonsal  181»  when 
614 
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he  conquered  the  Ingauni,  a  Ligurian  people. 
For  the  next  thirteen  years  be  lived  quietly  ai 
Rome,  devoting  most  of  his  lime  to  the  edttca>i 
tion  of  his  children.   Ho  was  consul  a  second 
tfme  in  168,  and  brought  the  war  against  Per- 
seus to  a  conclusion  by  the  defeat  of  the  Mace- 
donian  monarch,  near  Pydna,  on  the  22d  of 
Jone.  Perseus  shortly  afterward  sorrendeYcd 
himself  to  Pauius.    Vid.  Persbos.   Pauius  r^ 
mained  in  Macedonia  during  the  greaterpartof 
the  following  year  as  proconsul,  and  arranged 
the  affairs  of  Macedonia,  in  conjunction  wttli 
ten  Roman  commissioners,  whom  the  senate 
had  dispatched  for  the  purpose.    Before  kar- 
ing  Greece  he  marched  into  Epirus,  where,  it 
accordance  w  itii  a  cruel  command  of  the  senate, 
he  gave  to  his  soldiers  seventy  towns  to  be  pit 
laged  because  they  had  been  in  alliance  witk 
Perseus    The  triumpli  of  Pauius,  which  was 
celebrated  at  the  end  of  November,  167,  wu 
the  most  splendid  that  Rome  had  yet  seen  Ii 
lasted  three  days    Before  t!io  triumph:?!  nrcf 
./£milius  walked  the  c.'ij)tive  monarch  of  Mace- 
donia and  his  children,  and  behind  it  were  hit 
two  illustrious  sons,  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  and 
P.  Scipio  Africanus  the  younger,  both  of  whom 
had  been  adopted  Into  other  families.  But  tfia 
glory  of  the  conqueror  was  clouded  by  family 
misfortune.   At  this  very  time  he  lost  his  two 
younger  sons ;  one,  twelve  years  of  age,  diet 
only  five  days  before  his  triuiTiph,  and  the  other, 
fourteen  years  of  age,  only  three  days  after  his 
triomph.  The  loss  was  all  the  severer,  flinee 
he  had  no  son  left  to  carry  his  name  down  to 
posterity.   In  164  Pauius  was  censor  with  Q. 
Mareins  Philippns,  and  died  in  160,  sfteralmg 
and  tedious  illness.    The  fortune  he  left  behind 
him  was  so  small  as  scarcely  to  be  sufficient  to 
pay  his  wife's  dowry.  The  Ade1|4)i  of  Teiow 
was  brourrht  out  at  the  fimernl  gaiiit  t.  exhibited 
in  his  honor.    .£miliu8  Pauius  was  married 
twice.    By  his  first  wife,  ra[tiria,  the  daoghter 
of  C.  Pa[)irius  Maso,  consul  231,  he  had  four 
children,  two  sons,  one  of  whom  was  adopted 
by  Fabius  Maximus  and  the  other  by  P.  Scipio, 
and  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  was  married 
to  Q.  MVma  Tubero,  and  the  other  to  M.  CaU>, 
son  of  Cato  the  censor.  He  afterward  divoicel 
Papiria ;  and  by  his  second  wife,  whose  name 
is  not  mentioned,  ho  had  two  sons,  whose  death 
has  been  mentioned  above,  and  a  daughter,  who 
was  a  child  at  the  time  that  her  Uther  W» 
elected  to  his  second  consulship 

Paulus,  Jllius,  one  of  the  most  distinpiiA' 
ed  of  the  Roman  jurists,  has  been  supposed, 
without  any  good  reason,  to  be  of  Greek  origrin. 
He  was  in  the  auditorium  of  Papinian,  and, 
consequently,  was  acting  as  a  jurist  in  the  reiga 
of  Septimius  Severus.  He  was  exiled  by  Ela- 
gabalus,  but  he  was  recalled  by  Alexander  Se- 
Tenia  when  the  latter  became  emperor,  aod 
was  made  a  member  of  his  consilttim.  Paulra 
also  held  the  ofllce  of  praefectus  pra:torio  be 
survived  his  oontemporary  Ulpian.  Pauius  wa^ 
perhaps  the  most  fertile  of  all  the  Roman  law 
writers,  and  there  is  more  ezcervted  from  biis 
in  the  Digest  than  from  any  other  Jo'i' 
cept  Ulpian  Upward  of  seventy  separate  worn 
by  Pauius  are  quoted  in  the  Digest.  Of  theae, 
bia  greateat  wofic  waa  Ai  B&tum,  it  iW 
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Paclps,  Passikncs,  a  contemporary  and  friend 
of  the  younger  Pliny,  was  a  distinguished  Ro- 
man eqnes,  and  was  celebrated  for  his  elegiao 
aod  lyric  poems.  Ho  belonged  to  the  same 
municipium  (Mcvania  in  Umbna)  as  Properiius, 
vrhuin  he  nunibcred  among  his  ancestors. 

pACs.iNi\s  {Uaiaavutc)  1.  A  Spartan  of  the 
Agid  branch  of  the  royal  family,  the  son  of  CIq- 
MBbrotns  and  nephew  of  Leonidas.  Several 
writers  incorrectly  call  him  king  ;  but  lie  only 
succeeded  his  lather  Cleombrotus  in  the  guard- 
ianohip  of  bis  ooi^n  PUetarehos.  the  aon  of 
Leonidas,  for  whom  he  c.vrrcisrd  thn  functions 
of  royalty  from  B.C.  47d  to  the  period  of  his 
death.  In  470,  when  the  Athenians  caUed  upon 
flieLaccdaimonians  for  aid  against  the  Persians, 
the  Spartans  sent  a  body  of  live  thousand  Spar< 
tans,  each  attended  by  aeven  Hetots,  under  the 
command  of  Pausanias.  At  the  Isthmus  Pau- 
aanias  was  joined  by  the  other  Peloponoesian 
aDieo,  and  at  Eleuats  by  the  Athenians,  aod 
forthwith  took  the  cunuiiand  of  the  combined 
forces,  the  other  Greek  generals  forming  a  sort 
of  eonnctl  of  war.  The  allied  forces  amounted 
to  nearly  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  men. 
Near  Plat«ea:  in  Bceotia,  Pausanias  defeated  the 
Persian  army  under  the  command  of  Mardonius. 
This  decisive  victory  secured  the  independence 
of  Greece.  Pausanias  received  as  his  reward 
a  tenth  of  the  Persian  spoils.  In  477  the  con> 
federate  Greeks  sent  out  a  fleet,  under  the  eom- 
mand  of  Pausanias,  to  follow  up  their  siiecess 
by  driving  the  Persians  completely  out  of  Eu- 
rope and  the  islands.  Cyprus  was  first  attack- 
ed, and  the  greater  part  of  it  subdued.  From 
Cyprus  Pausanias  sailed  to  Dyzantium,  and  cap- 
tured the  city.  The  capture  of  this  city  afford- 
ed Pausanias  an  opportunity  for  commencing 
the  execution  of  the  design  which  he  had  ap- 
parently formed  even  before  leaving  Greece. 
Dazzled  by  his  success  and  reputation,  his  sta- 
tion as  a  Spartan  citizen  had  become  too  re- 
stricted fbr  bis  ambition.  His  position  as  re< 
gent  was  one  which  must  terminate  when  the 
king  became  of  age.  He  therefore  aimed  at 
becoming  tyrant  over  the  whole  of  Greece,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Persian  king.  Among  the 
prisoners  taken  at  Byzantium  were  some  Per- 
sians connected  with  the  royal  fiunily.  These 
he  sent  to  the  king,  with  a  letter,  in  which  he 
oSereU  to  bring  Sparta  and  the  rest  of  Greece 
■eder  his  power,  and  proposed  to  marry  his 
daughter  IIis  ofTers  wore  gladly  accepted,  and 
whatever  amount  of  troooa  and  money  be  re- 
quired for  acscomplishing  his  designs.  Pansa> 
mas  now  set  no  bounds  to  his  arrogant  and  dom- 
ioeenng  temper.  The  allies  were  so  disgusted 
by  his  conduct,  that  they  all,  except  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians  and  iEginetans,  voluntarily  offered 
to  transfer  to  the  Athenians  that  pre-eminence 
of  rank  which  Sparta  had  hitherto  enjoyed.  In 
thik  way  the  Athenian  confederacy  first  took  its 
rise.  Reports  of  the  conduct  and  designs  of 
Pausanias  reached  Sparta,  and  he  was  recalled 
and  put  upon  his  trial ;  but  the  evidence  re- 
specting his  meditated  treachery  was  not  yet 
thought  sufficiently  strong.  Shortly  aderward 
he  Moraed  to  Bynntinm,  without  the  orders 
of  the  ephors,  and  renewed  his  treasonable  in- 
trigues. He  was  again  recalled  to  Sparta,  was 
— "  pot  on  his  trial,  and  again  aequitted.  Bet 
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even  aAer  this  second  escape  he  still  continued 
to  carry  on  his  intrigues  with  Persia.  At  length 
a  man,  who  was  charged  with  a  letter  to  I^r- 
sia,  having  his  suspicions  awakened  by  notic* 
ing  that  none  of  those  sent  previously  on  simi- 
lar errands  had  returned,  counterfeited  the  seal 
of  Pausanias  and  opened  the  letter,  in  which 
he  found  directions  for  his  own  death.  He  car- 
ried  the  letter  to  the  ephors,  who  prepared  to 
arrest  Pausanias  ;  but  he  took  refuge  in  the 
temple  of  Athena  (Minerva)  Chalcicecus.  The 
ephors  stripped  off  the  roof  of  the  temple  and 
built  up  tlin  door ;  the  aged  motlier  of  Pausa- 
nias is  s;iid  to  have  been  among  the  first  who 
laid  a  stone  for  this  purpose.  When  he  was 
on  the  point  of  expiring,  thf  ephors  took  him 
out  lest  his  death  should  pollute  the  sanctuary. 
He  died  as  soon  as  he  got  outside,  B.C.  470. 
He  left  three  sons  behind  him,  Pliijtoanax,  aft- 
erward king,  Cleomenes,  aod  Aristocles. — 2. 
Son  of  Plistoanax,  and  grandson  of  the  preced- 
ing, was  king  of  Sparta  from  13  C.  408  to  394 
In  403  he  was  sent  with  an  army  into  Attica, 
and  secretly  favored  the  cause  of  Thrasybulus 
and  the  Athenian  exileis,  in  order  to  counteract 
the  plans  of  Lysander.  In  395  Pausanias  was 
sent  with  an  army  against  the  Thcbans ;  but  in 
consequence  of  the  death  ofT-ysander,  who  was 
slain  under  the  walls  of  Iluliarlus  on  the  day 
before  Pausanias  readied  the  spot,  the  king 
agri  f  d  to  withdraw  his  forces  from  Boeotia. 
On  hi."*  return  to  Sparta  ho  was  impeached,  and, 
seeing  that  a  fair  trial  was  not  to  be  hoped  for, 
went  into  voluntary  exile,  and  was  condemned 
to  death.  lie  was  living  at  Tegea  in  385,  when 
Mantinea  was  besieged  by  his  son  Agesipolis, 
who  succeeded  him  on  the  throne.— 3.  King  of 
Macedonia,  the  son  and  successor  of  Aeropus. 
He  was  assassinated  in  the  year  of  his  acces- 
sion by  Amyntas  H.,  394. — 4.  A  pretender  to 
the  throne  of  Macedonia,  made  liis  appearance 
in  367,  after  Alexander  11.  had  been  assassin- 
ated by  Ptolemsns.  Enrydicc,  the  mother  of 
Alexander,  sent  to  request  the  aid  of  the  Athe- 
nian general  Iphicrates,  who  expelled  Pausanias 
from  the  kingdom — 6.  A  Macedonian  yonth  of 
distinguished  family,  from  the  province  of  Orcs- 
tis.  Having  been  shamefully  treated  by  Attains, 
he  complained  of  the  outrage  to  Philip ;  Imt,  as 
Philip  took  no  notice  of  his  complaints,  he  di- 
rected liis  vengeance  against  the  kins  himself. 
He  shortly  af&rward  murdered  Philip  at  the 
festival  held  at  /Egae:,  336,  but  was  slain  on  the 
Bjfot  by  some  officers  of  the  king's  guard.  Stis- 
pieion  rested  on  Olympias  and  Alexander  of 
having  been  privy  to  the  deed  ;  but  with  regard 
to  Alexander,  at  any  rate»  the  suspicion  is  prob- 
ably totally  unfounded.  There  was  a  story  that 
Pausanias,  while  meditating  revenge,  having 
asked  the  sophist  Hermoeratea  which  was  the 
shortest  way  to  ftme,  the  latter  replied  that  it 
was  by  killing  the  man  who  had  performed  the 
greatest  achievements.  —  6.  The  traveller  and 
oeographer,  was  perhaps  a  native  of  Lydia.  He 
Uved  under  Antoninus  Pius  and  M.  Aurelius, 
and  wrote  his  celebrated  work  in  the  reign  of 
the  latter  emperor.  This  work,  entitled  'Ek 
Xudof  Uepi^yijatCt  a  Periegetis  or  Itineiary  oj 
Greece^  is  in  ten  books,  and  contains  a  descrip 
tion  of  Attica  and  Megaris  (i.),  Corinthia,  Sic- 
yonia,  Phliasiay  and  Aifolis  (ii.).  Laconica  (iii)b 
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Messenia  (iv.),  Elis  (v.,  vi.),  Achaea  (vu.)i  Aw»- 
dia  (viii ),  Bceotia  (ix  ),  Phocis  (x  ).  The  work 
shows  that  Pausanias  visited  most  of  the  places 
in  these  divisions  of  Greece,  a  fact  which  ia 
clearly  demonstrated  by  the  minuteness  and 
particularity  of  his  description.  The  work  is 
merely  an  Itinorary.  Pausanias  gives  no  gen- 
eral description  of  a  country  or  even  of  a  place, 
but  he  describes  the  things  as  he  comes  to  them. 
His  account  is  minute  ;  but  it  mainly  refers  to 
objects  of  antiquity  and  works  of  art,  such  as 
buildings,  templea,  statues,  and  pictures.  He 
also  mentions  mountain?,  rivers,  and  fountains, 
and  the  mythulugtcai  stories  connected  with 
them,  which,  indMd,  are  his  chief  inducements 
to  speak  of  them.  His  rrlipious  feeling  was 
strong,  and  his  belief  sure,  for  he  tells  many 
old  legends  in  tme  good  faith  and  seriousness. 
His  style  has  been  much  condemned  by  mod- 
ern critics ;  but  if  we  except  some  corrupt  pas- 
sages, aud  if  we  allow  that  his  order  of  words 
is  not  that  of  the  best  Greek  writers,  there  is 
hardly  much  obscurity  to  a  person  who  is  com-  , 
petentljr  aoqaainted  with  Greek,  exeefvt  that 
obscurity  which  sometimes  is  owin^  to  the  mat-  ' 
ter.  With  the  exception  of  Herodotus,  there 
is  DO  writer  of  antiquity,  and  perhaps  noiie  of  | 
modern  times,  who  has  comprehended  so  many 
valuable  facts  in  a  small  volumes  The  best  | 
editions  are  bySiebelis,  Lips.,  18M-18S8. 5  vols. 
8vo;  by  Schubart  and  Walz.  Lips  ,  183S-10,  3 
vols.  8vo ;  [and  by  L  Dindorf,  Paris,  1845, 8vo.] 

PavsTas  {llavaiac),  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Creek  painters,  was  a  contemporary 
of  Aristides,  Melanthius,  and  Apelles  (about 
B.C.  880-830),  and  a  diseiple  of  Parophihis.  He 
had  previously  been  instruetrd  by  his  father 
Brietes,  who  lived  at  Sicyon,  where  also  Pausias  i 
paased  his  life.  The  department  of  the  art  { 
which  Pausias  most  practiced  was  painting  in  ; 
encaustic  with  the  ceslmm.   His  favorite  sub-  j 
jects  were  small  panel-pictnres,  chiefly  of  boys. 
One  of  his  most  celebrated  pictures  was  the 
portrait  of  Glycera,  a  flower-girl  of  his  native 
city,  of  whom  he  was  enamored  when  a  young 
man.  Must  of  bis  paintings  were  probaUj  trans- 
ported to  Rome,  with  the  other  treasures  of  Sic- 
yonian  art,  in  the  ajdileship  of  Scaurus,  when 
the  state  of  Sicyon  was  compelled  to  sell  all 
the  pictures  which  were  public  property  in  order 
to  pay  its  debts. 

[Paumcjb  (HavaUat),  a  people  of  the  Persian 
empire,  classed  under  the  eleventh  general  di- 
vision, dwelling  between  tite  Oxus  and  Jaxar- 
tes.] 

Pauhilvpum  {to  Uavai^vnov),  that  is,  the 
**  grief-assuaging,"  was  the  name  of  a  splendid 
villa  near  Neapolis  in  Campania,  which  Vedina 
Pollio  bequeathed  to  ,\ufTustU9.  The  name  was 
transferred  to  tho  celebrated  grotto  (now  Po*i- 
Ufpo)  between  Naples  and  Puzzuoli,  which  was 
formed  by  a  tunnel  cut  through  the  mck  by  the 
architect  Cocoeius,  by  command  of  Agrippa. 
At  its  entranoe  the  tomb  of  Virgil  ia  still  shown. 

LPAVStRAB  (ITavCT/paf)  or  Paubiris  {Unvaipifyt 
son  of  Amyrtteus,  the  rebel  satrap  of  EgfpL 
Vid.  Amyst^os.  Notwithslandiof  his  mSSsfa 
revolt,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Pmiaii  Idng  to 
the  satrapy  of  Egypt.] 

Paosow  (Ilavtfwv),  a  Greek  paintSTf  who  ap- 
pears, from  the  deaeriptioo  of  Arislotle  (M^ 


il,  §  i)t  to  have  lived  somewhat  eariiear  thantai 
time  of  this  philosopher. 

PAD8CLi«(PausulrinU3  :  now  Monte  deW  Olmo), 
a  town  in  the  interior  of  Pioenura,  between  Uiti 
Salvia  and  Aseolum. 

Pavob.    Vid.  Pallor.  ^ 

Pax,  the  goddess  of  Peace,  called  iBinhjUi 
Greeks.    VU.  Ircnb. 

Paz  Julia  or  Pax  Auocsta  (now  Alps), aB*' 
man  colony  in  Lusitania,  and  the  seat  of  aeofr 
ventus  juridicus,  north  of  Julia  Myrtilis, 

Paxi  (now  Faxo  and  Anttpaxo),  the  name  of 
two  small  islands  ofTthe  westemcoastofGiecea^ 
between  Corcyra  and  Leucas. 

PiD/EVM  or  Pbdjevb  (Tl^Satoy,  accos.,  HdB. 
//.,  xiii,,  172),  a  town  of  the  Troad 

[PedjKds  (riiydotof),  son  of  Antenor,  s]ainli| 
Meges  in  the  Trojan  war.] 

?i:r>AUVit  (U r](Wi?.iov).  1.  (Now  C<ipr  Gkitui), 
a  promontory  uf  Caria,  on  the  westera  side  of 
the  Sinus  Glaucus,  called  also  Artemi8iinB,ftoa 
a  temple  of  Artemis  upon  it — 2  {"Sow  Capo  itlk 
Grega),  a  promontory  on  the  eastcro  side  of 
Cyprns. 

[pEDANirs,  T  1.  The  first  eenfiirion  of  the 
principes,  was  distinguished  for  bis  brareiy  lo 
the  second  Panic  war,  B.C.  SIS.— 8.  Pibaum 
Sf.ccndps,  pr£pf»"ctus  urbi  in  the  reign  ofNm^ 
was  killed  by  one  of  his  own  slaves.] 

PioXsA  (IIiTdaffa  ;  Tlifiaae^,  plur.  UifSmttt, 
Herod  ),  a  very  ancient  city  of  Caria,  was  dririn. 
ally  a  chief  abode  of  the  Leleges.  AiexaiKier 
assigned  it  to  Halieamassns.  At  the  tine  of 
the  Roman  empire  it  had  entirely  vanished, 
though  its  name  was  preserved  in  ibat  of  Um 
district  around  its  site,  namely,  Pioisis  [Ufk' 
cr/f).  Its  locality  is  only  known  thus  far,  iLat 
it  must  have  stood  somewhere  in  tlie  tnaogie 
formed  by  Miletus,  Halicamassas,  and  9M»- 
nicea. 

PiDAsns  (nqdaffof).  L  A  town  of  Mf8ia,0B 
the  Satniois,  mentioned  several  times  bj  Homer. 
It  was  destroyed  by  the  time  ofStrabo,  Mbosajs 
that  it  was  a  settlement  of  the  Lelc^  on  Mount 
Ida.— [2.  A  city  of  Messenia,  rocntioBedbjHih 
nier,  which  subsequent  writers songht to idNliQf 
w'nh  Mcthone  or  Corone  ] 

[Pkdasus  (n^daaof),  son  of  Bucolion  andtbo 
nymph  Abarbarea,  and  brother  of .£sepo8, illii 
by  Euryalus  under  the  walls  of  Troy.] 

Pedianub,  Asconjus.    Vid.  Aicoirici. 

[Pepiea  {UeSieta  :  now  probably  the  ruins  at 
Palca- Ftva),  a  place  in  Phocis,  near  theC^ 
sus,  between  Neon  and  Tniiea  J 

pKDii  8.  1.  Q  ,  the  great-nephew  of  the  dic- 
tator C.  Julius  Cajsar,  being  the  grandson  of 
Juha,  CKsar's  eldest  sister.  He  6er\ed  under 
Cvsar  in  Gaol  as  his  legatus,  B.C.  57.  In  55 
he  was  a  candidate  for  the  curule  a?dileshipwitli 
Cn.  Plancius  and  others,  but  he  lost  hia  electiw. 
In  the  civil  war  he  fought  on  Caesar's  side.  He 
was  prn-tor  in  48,  and  in  that  year  he  defeated 
and  slew  Milo  in  the  neighborhood  of  Thurii 
In  40  he  served  against  the  Pompeiaa  party  m 
Spain.  In  Ca-sar's  will,  Pedius  was  named  one 
of  bis  heirs  along  with  bis  two  other  great-Deph- 
ews,  C.  OeUvianns  and  L.  Pinarias,  Oetsviaoat 
obtaining  three  fourths  of  the  property,  andtbo 
remaining  one  fourth  being  divided  betweM 
Pinariiw  and  Fedhis:  the  tetter  ntlp^  m 
ahaieoftheialieritanoeioaeiavifeim.  AW 
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Uie  fall  of  the  consuls  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  at 
the  battle  ofMutina,  in  April,  43,  Octavianus 
marched  upon  Rome  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
and  ID  the  month  of  August  he  was  elected  con- 
Mil  aJong  with  Pedius.  The  latter  forthwith  pro- 
posed a  law,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Lcz  Pe- 
Hm,  by  which  all  the  murderers  of  Juhna  Caesar 
were  puni&hed  with  aqucc  et  ignia  intcrdictio. 
Pedius  was  loft  in  charge  of  the  city,  while  Oc- 
tavianus  marched  intu  tlie  north  of  Italy.  He 
died  toward  the  end  of  the  year,  shortly  after  the 
news  of  the  proscription  had  reached  Rome. — 
[2.  Q  ,  grandson  of  No.  1,  was  dumb  from  his 
birth.  lie  was  instructed  in  paintintj  hy  the  di- 
rection of  his  kmsman  Messala,  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  Aagastos,  and  attained  to  considerable 
COMOllence  in  the  art,  but  died  while  still  a 
yonthuj — 3.  SSextus,  a  Roman  jurist,  frequently 
oilBd  by  Paohn  and  Ulpian,  lived  before  the  time 
of  Hadrian. 

Pbdnelissds  (fledvri^iaaof),  a  city  in  the  in- 
terior of  Pisidia,  and  apparently  on  theEuryme- 

don.  above  Aspendus  and  Sclf.'c.  It  formed  an 
independent  state,  but  was  almost  constantly  at 
war  with  Selge.  Mr.  Feltovee  s  u  pposea  its  site 
to  be  marked  by  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  period 
near  Bd/uu^Koi,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  £u- 
lyuiedou. 

PriK)  Ai.ni\ovA\u9.    Vid.  Albinovanits. 
pBDuciEDSt  Sex.    1.  Proprator  in  Sicily,  B.C. 
1%  and  76,  in  the  latter  of  which  yeats  Cicero 

Berv*  tl  uiitlrr  him  as  quri-stor. — 2.  Son  of  the 
preceding,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Atticus  and 
Cieero.  In  tlie  civil  war  Peducsus  sided  with 
Cesar,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  in  48  to  the 
fovemroent  of  Sardinia,  in  39  be  was  proprae. 
tor  ID  Spain. 

PsDCM  (Pedinus :  now  Galluano),  an  ancient 
town  of  Latium,  on  the  Via  Laricanai  which  fell 
iQio  decay  at  an  early  period. 

PtoJE.    Vid.  Pxam. 

Pecasis  (flj^yaff/f).  i  e.,  spnine  from  Pegasus, 
was  applied  to  the  fountain  llippocrene,  which 
was  called  forth  by  the  hoof  of  Pesasus.  The 
Muses  are  also  called  Ptgasidcs,  ciecause  the 
ibuntain  Uippocrcnc  was  sacred  to  them. 

Pieisot  (tliiyaao^).  1 .  The  celebrated  winged 
horse,  whose  origin  is  thus  related  :  When  Per- 
seus struck  off  the  head  of  Medusa,  with  whom 
Heptane  (Poeeidon)  bad  had  intereonrse  in  the 
form  of  a  horse  or  a  bird,  there  sprang  from  her 
Cbiysaor  and  the  horse  Pegasus.  The  latter 
laeeived  this  name  beeanae  ne  was  believed  to 
have  made  his  appearance  near  tlie  sources 
(efwU)  of  Oceaous.  He  ascended  to  the  seats 
af  tne  immortals,  and  ailerward  lived  in  the 
paiaee  of  Jupiter  (Zeus),  for  whom  he  carried 
Mmder  and  lightning.  According  to  this  view, 
wUeh  is  apparently  the  meet  anoient,  Pegasus 
was  the  thundering  horse  of  Jupiter  (Zeus) ; 
bat  later  writers  describe  bim  as  the  horse  of 
Eos  (Aorora),  and  place  him  amonf  the  stara. 
Pegasus  also  acts  a  prominent  part  in  the  com- 
bat of  Delleropbon  against  the  Chimera.  In 
order  to  kill  the  Ghimsra,  it  was  necessary  for 
Bellerophon  to  obtain  possession  of  Pegn.siis 
For  this  purpose  the  soothsayer  Polyidus  at 
Corinth  advised  him  to  spend  a  night  in  the  tem- 
ple rtT Minerva  (.\thena).  As  Bellerophon  was 
asleep  in  the  temple,  the  goddess  appeared  to 
bun  io  a  dream,  commanding  him  to  sacrifice  to 
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Neptune  (Poseidon),  and  gave  bim  a  golden 
bridle.  When  ho  awoke  he  found  the  bridle, 
offered  the  sacniice,  and  cauyht  Pegasus  while 
he  was  drinking  at  the  well  Pirene.  According 
to  some,  Minerva  (Athena)  herself  tamed  and 
bridled  Pegasus,  and  surrendered  him  to  Bel- 
lerophon. After  he  had  eonqoered  the  Chimsra, 
he  endeavored  to  rise  up  to  heaven  upon  his 
winged  horse,  but  fell  down  upon  the  earth. 
Vid.  Bbllbkophon.  Pegasns  was  also  regarded 
as  the  horse  of  the  Muses,  and  in  this  connection 
is  more  celebrated  in  modern  times  than  in  an- 
tiquity ;  for  with  the  andents  he  had  no  con- 
nection with  the  Muses,  except  producing  with 
his  hoof  the  inspiring  fountain  Hippocrene.  The 
story  about  this  Ibnntain  mns  as  follows :  When 
the  nine  Muses  eniiajfed  in  a  contest  with  the 
nine  daughters  of  Pierus  on  Mount  Helicon,  all 
became  darkness  when  the  daoghters  of  Pierus 
began  to  sing  ;  whereas,  during  the  song  of  the 
Muses*  heaven,  the  sea,  and  all  the  rivers  stood 
stitl  to  listen,  and  Helicon  rose  heavenward 
with  delight,  until  Pegasus,  on  tlic  advice  of 
Neptune  (Poseidon),  stopped  its  ascent  by  kick- 
ing it  with  bis  hoof  From  this  kick  there  arose 
Hippocrene,  the  inspiring  well  of  the  Muses,  on 
Mount  Helicon,  which,  for  this  reason,  Persius 
calls  fomt  etAtdimu*.  Others,  again,  relate  that 
Pegasus  caused  the  well  to  gusli  forth  because 
be  was  thirsty.  Pegasus  is  oAen  seen  repre- 
sented  in  ancient  works  of  art  along  with  Mi- 
nerva (Athena)  and  Bellerophon. — 2.  A  Roman 
jurist,  one  of  the  followers  or  pupils  of  Procu- 
lus,  and  prefectus  urbi  under  Doaiitian  (Juv., 
iv.,  76).  The  Senatusconsultum  Pegaslanuro, 
which  was  passed  in  the  time  of  Vespasian, 
when  Pegasus  was  consul  sufTectus  with  Pusio, 
probably  took  ita  name  from  him. 

[PKIRiKKVS  (IlfllMtrvr).     FlJ  PlRiCUS.] 

Peibo  Lacos.    Vid.  Pej.8o  Laccs. 

PcLAoios,  probably  a  native  of  Britain,  cele 
brated  as  the  propagator  of  those  heretical  opin 
ions  which  have  derived  their  name  from  him, 
and  which  were  opposed  with  great  energy  )xf 
his  contemporaries,  .\ugustine  and  Jerome.  He 
first  appears  in  hih^tory  about  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth  century,  when  we  find  him  residing  at 
Rome.  In  the  year  409  or  410,  when  Alaric  was 
threatening  the  metropolis,  Pelagius,  accom- 
panied by  bis  diseiple  and  ardent  admirer  C<ales> 
tins,  passed  over  to  Sicily,  from  thence  pro- 
ceeded to  Africa,  and,  leaving  Ccelestius  at 
Carthage,  sailed  for  Palestine.  The  fiime  of 
his  sanctity  had  preceded  him,  for  upon  his  ar- 
rival he  was  received  with  great  warmth  by 
Jerome  and  many  other  distinguished  fathers 
of  the  Church.  Soon  aAcrward  the  opinions  Oi 
Pelagius  were  denounced  as  heretical ;  and,  in 
A.D.  417,  Pelagtns  and  CoBlestios  were  anathe 
matized  by  Pope  Innocentius.  A  very  few  onlj 
of  the  numerous  treatises  of  Pelagius  have  de- 
scended to  ns.  They  are  printed  with  the  worka 
of  Jerome. 

[PsLAooN  (HeAuy^v).  1.  A  Pylian  warrior, 
served  in  the  Trojan  war  nnder  Nestor — %  A 

Lycian  warrior  in  the  train  of  Sarpedon. — 3.  A 
Phocian,  son  of  Amphidamas :  from  him  Cad- 
mus bought  the  cow  which  guided  bim  to 

Thebes.] 

PelagonTa  (IleXayowa  :  HeAoytJi'ff,  pi  ).  1.  A 
disttict  in  Macedonia.  The  Pelagones  were  an 
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tncicnt  people,  probably  of  Pelascic  origio,  and 
aeem  originally  to  have  inhabitca  the  Valley  of 
the  Azias,  since  Homer  calls  Pelagon  a  son  of 
Axioa.    The  Pelagones  ailerward  migrated 
westward  to  the  Erigon,  the  country  around 
which  received  the  name  of  Pelagonia,  which 
lliiis  lay  south  of  Ptronia.    The  chief  town  of 
tins  district  w  as  also  called  Pelagonia  (now  V'»- 
tolta  or  Monasiir),  which  was  under  the  Romans 
the  capital  of  the  fourth  division  of  Macedonia. 
It  was  situated  on  the  Via  Kgnatia,  not  far  from 
the  narrow  passes  leading  into  Illyria. — S.  A 
district  in  Thrssaly,  called  the  Pelaponian  Tripo- 
lis,  because  it  consisted  of  the  three  towns  of  ; 
Axdros,  Pythimn,  and  DoUche.   It  was  situated  | 
west  of  Olympu?,  in  ihc  upper  vallry  of  the  ' 
Tilarcstus,  and  belonged  to  Perrhsebia,  whence  i 
these  three  towns  are  aometimea  called  the  | 
Perrhrcbian  Tripolis.    Some  of  the  Marcdonian 
Pelagonians,  who  bad  been  driven  out  of  their 
homes  by  the  PeoDieiia»  migrated  into  this  part 
of  Thr  ssaly,  which  was  origteaUy  inhabited  by 
Dorians. 

tPsLAaea  (HeAap}  ?}),  daughter  of  PoCnens, 

wife  of  Ist!imiades,  was  instrumental  in  estab- 
lishing the  Cabiri-worsbip  in  Boeotia,  and  hence 
beeame  herself  an  object  of  worahip.] 

Pbi-asoi  (rif?.acr)Oi),  the  earliest  inhabitants 
ofGreecei  who  established  the  worship  of  the 
])odon«an  Zens  (Jupiter),  Hephttatna  (Vnlcan), 
thn  Cabiri,  and  otlu  r  divinities  that  belong  to  the 
earliest  inhabitants  of  the  country.  They  claim- 
ed deaeent  from  a  mythical  hero,  Pelasgus,  of 
whom  we  have  difp  rent  accounts  in  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  Greece  inhabited  by  Pclasgians. 
The  nation  waa  widely  spread  over  Greece  and 
the  Islands  of  the  Grecian  archipelago,  and  the 
name  of  JPelasgia  was  given  at  cne  time  to 
Greece.  One  of  the  most  ancient  traditions 
represented  Pelasgus  as  a  descendant  of  Pho- 
roneus,  king  of  Argos ;  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  generally  believed  by  the  Greeks  that  the 
Pelasgi  spread  from  Argos  to  the  other  coun- 
tries of  Greece.  Arcadia,  Attica,  Epiriis,  and 
Thessaly  were,  in  addition  to  Argos,  some  of  the 
principal  seats  of  the  Pelasgi.  Th^  were  also 
found  on  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  and,  accord* 
ing  to  some  writers,  in  Italy  as  well.  Of  the 
language*  babita,  and  civilization  of  this  people, 
We  possess  no  certain  knowledrre  Herodotus 
aays  they  spoke  a  barbarous  language,  that  is,  a 
language  not  Greek ;  but  from  the  facility  with 
which  the  Greek  and  Pelasgic  languages  coa- 
lesced in  all  parts  of  Greece,  and  from  the  fact 
that  the  Athenians  and  Arcadians  aie  aaid  to 
have  been  of  pure  Pelasgic  origin,  it  is  probable 
that  the  two  languages  had  a  close  affinity.  The 
Pelasgi  ara  farther  aaid  to  have  been  an  agri- 
ooltural  people,  and  to  have  possessed  a  consid- 
erable knowledge  of  the  useful  arts.  The  most 
ancient  arohitectnnl  lemaina  of  Oteeoe,  each 
as  the  treasury  or  tomb  of  Atrcus  at  Mycena?, 
are  ascribed  to  the  Pelaagians,  and  are  cited  aa 
specimena  of  Petaagian  ardiitectme,  thoagli 
there  is  no  poaltiTe  anthofity  for  theee  elate- 
ments. 

PtLAseTA  (TleXaffyla),  an  ancient  name  of  the 

islands  of  Delos  and  Lesbos,  referring,  of  course, 
to  their  having  been  early  seats  of  the  Pelaagi- 
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saly,  between  Hestiaeotis  andMaiaesla.  fd 
Thcsiaua. 

Pelasoub.    Vid.  Pelasoi. 

PcLENooNEs,  a  Ccltiberian  people  in  }lispania 
Tarraconcnsis,  between  the  sources  of  the  Dtt< 
rius  and  the  Iberus. 

Peletheon'Tom  {UeXe6p6vtov),  a  mountaiDooa 
district  in  Thessaly,  part  of  Mount  Pelion,  where 
the  Lapithx  dwelt,  and  which  is  saidtohaveds. 
rived  its  name  from  Pelethroniiis,  kin?  of  the 
Lapithae,  who  invented  the  use  ut  liic  bridle  -ai 
the  saddle. 

Pklj  i  s  (nr/Xtvf).  son  of  /Tacus  and  Fndf:?, 
was  king  uf  the  Mynniduns  at  Phthia  id  litu- 
saly.  He  was  a  brother  of  Telamoo,  aad  Me^ 
brother  of  Phocus,  the  son  of  £zcu$.  by  the 
Nereid  Psamathe.  Peleus  and  Telamoo  re- 
solved to  get  rid  of  Phocua,  because  he  ex* 
celled  them  in  their  military  pames,  andTela- 
mon,  or,  according  to  others,  Peleus,  murdiered 
their  step-brother.  The  two  brothers  conoedei 
their  crime  by  removing  the  body  of  Phom, 
but  were  nevertheless  found  out,  and  expelled 
by  if^acns  from  .£gina.  Peleus  went  to  nrtUi 
in  Thessaly,  where  he  was  purified  from  the 
murder  by  £urytion,  the  son  of  Actor,  mamed 
his  daughter  Antigone,  and  received  viih  her 
a  third  of  Eurytion's  kingdom.  Others  rebtft 
that  be  went  to  Ceyx  at  Traehis ;  and,  u  hi 
had  come  to  Theaaaly  without  compamoai.  k 
prayed  to  Jupiter  (Zeus)  for  an  army  ;  and  the 
god,  to  please  Peleus,  metamorphosed  the  aoti 
(fivp/j7]Ke()  into  men,  who  were  aeeordinirlj  caO- 
ed  Myrmidons.  Peleus  accompanied  Eur\;iun 
to  the  Calydonian  hunt,  and  iDYoluatanljf  lulled 
him  with  hia  spear,  in  eonae^eace  of  which  ht 
fled  from  Phthia  to  lolcus.  where  he  was  again 
purified  by  Acastus,  tho  king  of  the  place.  Uluie 
residing  at  lolcus,  Astydamia,  the  wife  of  Acas- 
tus, fell  in  love  with  him  ;  but,  as  her  proposals 
were  rejected  by  Peleus,  she  accused  hin  to 
her  husband  of  having  attempted  ber  rirtae. 
Acastus,  unwilling  to  atain  his  hand  with  the 
blood  of  the  man  whom  he  had  hospitably  re- 
ceived, and  whom  he  had  purified  from  bis  guilt, 
took  bun  to  Mount  Pelion,  where  tbejhuoted 
wild  beasts  ;  and  when  Peleus,  overcome  with 
fatigue,  had  fallen  asleep,  Acastus  kft  him 
alone,  and  concealed  his  sword,  that  he  might 
be  destroyed  by  the  wild  beasts.  ^V'hcll  Peleus 
awoke  and  sought  his  sword,  be  was  attacked 
by  the  Contains,  but  was  saved  by  Chiron,  who 
also  restored  to  hin^  his  sword.  There  are 
some  modifications  of  this  account  in  other  writ- 
era  :  instead  of  Aatjrdamia,  aone  mention  Hij^ 
polyte,  the  daughter  of  Cretheus ;  and  othea 
relate  that  after  Acastus  bad  concealed  the 
aword  of  Peleaa,  Chiron  or  Mercniy  (Hsnan) 
brought  him  another,  which  had  been  made  by 
Vulcan  (Uephsistus).  While  on  Mount  Pehoo 
Pelena  married  the  neieid  Tbetia,  b^  whoaihi 
became  the  father  of  Achilles,  though  somc  ie- 
garded  this  Thetis  as  different  from  the  marnt 
divinity,  and  called  her  a  davghtar  of  Chiroa. 
The  gods  took  part  in  the  marriage  solemsi^f ; 
Chiron  presented  Peleus  with  a  lance.  K^ttM 
(Poseidon)  wRh  the  immtal  honea.  MM 
and  XanthuB,  and  the  other  gods  with  arms. 
£ris  or  Strife  was  the  only  goddess  wi»o  *M 
not  inTited  to  the  nuptials,  and  ahe  ifvanpi 
henelf  by  tbiowiBf  an  < 
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with  the  inscription  "  To  the  fairest  "  Vid.  Par-  i 
18.    Homer  mentions  Achilles  as  the  only  son 
of  Peleus  and  Thetis,  but  later  writers  state 
that  she  had  already  destroyed  by  fire  six  cliil-  1 
dren,  of  whom  she  was  the  mother  by  Peleus,  | 
and  that,  as  ihe  attempted  to  mdta  away  with 
Achilles,  her  seventh  child,  she  was  prevented  j 
by  Pclcus.  After  this,  Peleus,  who  is  also  men- 
tioned among  the  Argonauts,  in  eonjnnction 
with  Jason  and  the  Dior*  uri,  besieged  Acastus 
aod  lolcus,  slew  Astydainia,  aod  over  the  scat- 
tered  limbs  of  her  body  led  hia  warnon  into 
the  city.    The  flocks  of  Peleus  were  at  onr; 
time  worried  by  a  wolf,  which  Psamathe  bad  I 
•eot  to  avenge  the  nraider  of  her  son  Phoena, 
Hit  she  hersnlf  afterward,  on  the  request  of 
Thetia,  turned  the  animal  into  stone.  Peleus, 
who  liad  ia  fiMrmer  timea  joined  Hereulea  in  bla 
exprdition  a^nirist  Troy,  was  too  old  to  accom- 
pany hift  son  Achilles  against  that  city :  he  re- 
nanied  at  home,  and  anrrired  the  death^f  his 
aon. 

Pii.Lu>a«  (JUXtaitt),  the  daughters  of  Pelias. 

yi:iAxn{ne}.la()  1.  Son  of  Neptune  (Poseidon) 
and  Tyro,  a  daughter  of  Salmoneos.  Neptune 
(Poeeidon)  once  visited  l^ro  in  the  form  of  the 
nver  god  Enipeus,  with  whom  she  was  in  love, 
and  she  became  by  him  the  mother  of  Pelias  and 
Neleos.  To  conceal  her  shame,  their  mother 
expoeed  the  two  boys,  but  they  were  found  and 
reared  by  some  countrymen.  They  subsequent- 
ly learned  their  parentage  ;  and,  after  the  death 
of  Oretheiis,  kinf  of  lolcos,  who  had  married 
their  mother,  they  seized  the  throne  of  lolcos, 
lo  the  exclusion  of  ^Eson.  the  son  of  Cretheus 
and  Tyro.  Pelias  soon  afterward  expelled  his 
own  brother  Ncleus,  and  thn.s  became  sole  ruler 
ot  lulcos.  After  Pelias  had  long  reigned  over 
lolcos,  Jason,  the  son  of  JEson,  came  to  lolcos 
and  claimed  the  kingdom  as  his  rif;ht-  In  order 
to  get  rid  of  him,  Pelias  sent  huu  to  Colchis  to 
ftteb  the  golden  fleece.  Henoe  aroae  the  cele- 
brated cxp»Hlition  of  the  Argonauts.  After  the 
return  of  Jason,  Pelias  was  cut  to  pieces  and 
boded  by  hia  own  daoghtera  (the  PeKmist),  who 
had  been  told  by  Medea  that  in  this  manner  they 
might  restore  their  father  to  vigor  and  youth, 
ffii  aoQ  Aeaatoa  bald  fiineral  gamea  in  bia  honor 
at  lolcus,  and  expelled  Jason  and  Medea  from 
the  country.  For  details,  md.  Jasow,  Mbdea, 
Amowaota  The  namea  of  aeveral  of  the 
daoghters  of  Pelias  are  recorded.  The  most 
eelebrated  of  them  was  Aicestis,  the  wife  of 
Adnetna,  who  ia  therefore  ealled  by  Ovid  PiUm 
ftrur — [2.  A  Trojan,  wounded  by  Ulysses  in 
the  Trojan  war;  he  survived  the  destruction 
of  the  eity,  and  aeeompanied  iEneaa  to  Italy.] 

Pelidks  {Y[r,7.rh^T]r,  Uti^tluv),  a  patronvmic 
from  Peleus,  generally  given  lo  hia  son  Achilles, 
Bore  rarely  to  his  grundaoo  Neoptolemna. 

Pbliom.  a  brave  and  warlike  people  of  Sabine 
origin  in  central  Italy,  bounded  southeast  by  the 
Ifarai,  north  by  the  Marrucini,  south  by  Sam- 
aiom  and  the  Frentani,  and  oast  by  the  Fr.eu- 
tani  likewise.  The  climate  of  their  country 
was  cold  -.Hor.,  Carm.,  iii.,  19,  8) ;  but  it  pro- 
duced a  considerable  quantity  of  flax,  and  was 
celebratf'd  for  its  honey.  The  Peligni,  like  their 
neighbors,  the  Marsi,  were  regarded  as  magi- 
•ina.  Th0ir  piiooipal  towM  wwB  Goinimni 


anfl  Splmo.  They  ofTercd  a  brave  resistance 
to  the  Romans,  but  concluded  a  peace  wiih  the 
republic  along  with  their  neighbors  the  Marsi, 
-Marrucini,  and  Frentani,  in  1)  (\ 304.  Th(  y  took 
an  active  part  in  the  Social  war  (UO,  89),  and 
their  chief  town  Corfiniom  was  dealined  by  the 
allies  to  be  the  new  capital  of  Italy  in  i)larc 
of  Home.  They  were  subdued  by  Pompeiua 
Strfcbo,  after  whiieh  time  they  are  rarely  men- 

tionrd. 

PiUKOtv  MoNs  (rd  lltMvtuov  6poft  or  HeXkij- 
valov :  now  jifoK«#  EHm),  the  bigneat  mountain 

of  the  island  of  Chios,  a  little  north  of  tlic  city 
of  Chios,  with  a  celebrated  temple  of  ZtifQ  IleAt- 
valof. 

Pklinna,  or  more  commonly  Pelinn^um  (11^- 
Xtwa,  UeMvvaiov,  now  Gardhtki)t  a  town  of 
Tbeaaaly  in  HeatiMtia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 

Pencus,  w  as  taken  by  the  RMnana  in  their  war 
with  Antiocbus. 
PiLTow,  more  rarely  PklTos  (rd  If^yltov  6poc : 

now  PUssidhi  or  Za  '^ora),^  lofty  ranpe  of  mount- 
ains in  Thessaly,  in  the  district  of  Magnesia, 
waa  attnated  between  the  Lake  B«ebei8  and  the 
Pagasffian  Gulf,  and  formed  the  promontories 
of  Sepias  and  iEantium.  Its  sides  were  cover- 
ed with  wood,  and  on  its  summit  was  a  temple 
of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  Actcus,  where  the  cold  waa 
80  severe  that  the  persons  who  went  in  pro- 
cession to  this  tcn)ple  once  a  year  wore  thick 
skins  to  protect  themselves.  Mount  Ptlion  waa 
celebrated  in  mythology.  The  giants  in  their 
war  with  the  gods  are  said  to  have  attempted 
to  heap  Ossa  and  Olympus  on  Pelion,  or  Pelion 
and  Ossa  on  Olympus,  in  order  to  .scale  h>  aven. 
Near  the  summit  of  this  mountain  was  the  cave 
of  the  Centaur  Chiron,  whoae  residence  waa 
probably  placed  licrr  on  account  of  the  niiiiibcr 
of  the  medicinal  plants  which  grew  upon  the 
mountain,  since  ho  was  celebrated  for  his  skin 
in  medicine.  On  Pelion  also  tho  timber  waa 
felled  with  which  the  ship  Argo  was  built, 
whence  Ovid  appliea  the  term  Pflios  arier  to 
this  ship. 

Pklla  (lIcXAa :  HeXAaiof,  PellKUs).  1.  (Now 
Alaklin),  an  anoiont  town  of  Maoedonia.  in  the 
district  Botti«a,  was  situated  upon  a  hill,  and 
upon  a  lake  formed  by  the  lUver  Lydias,  one 
handred  and  twenty  atadia  from  ita  month.  It 
continued  lo  be  a  place  of  small  importance  till 
the  time  of  Philip,  who  made  it  his  residence 
and  the  eapitd  of  the  Maoedoniao  monarchy, 
and  adorned  it  With  many  public  buildings.  It 
is  frequently  mentiooed  by  subsequent  writers 
on  account  of  ita  being  the  birth-place  of  Alex- 
ander the  Groat.  It  wa.s  the  capital  of  one  of 
the  four  districts  into  which  the  Romans  di- 
vided Maoedonia  (rid.  p.  464,  a),  and  waa  aob- 
sequently  made  a  Roman  colony  under  the  namo 
of  Col.  Jul  Aug.  ttlU.—^.  (Now £l'Mujekty,  * 
the  aontbemmort  of  the  ten  citiea  which  com- 
posed the  Dccapolis  in  Pera?a,  that  is,  in  Pales- 
tine east  of  the  Jordan,  stood  five  Roman  qiiifca 
aoutbeaat  of  Scythopolis,  and  waa  also  ealled 
BoHrif.  It  was  taken  by  Antiuchus  the  Great 
in  the  wars  between  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  waa 
held  by  a  Macedonian  colony  till  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  Alexander  Janna;u8  on  account  of 
the  refusal  of  its  inhabitants  to  embrace  the 
Jewish  religion.  It  was  restored  and  given 
buck  to  lis  old  iahabitanta  bf  Pompey.  It  was 
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the  place  of  refuge  of  the  Christians  who  fled 
from  Jerusalem  before  its  capture  by  the  Ro- 
mans. The  exact  site  of  Pella  is  very  uncer- 
tain —3.  A  city  of  Syria  on  the  Orontes,  for- 
merly called  Phamace,  was  named  Pella  by  the 
Macedonians,  and  aftcrwifd  ArJjnx  (No.  1). — 
4.  In  Phrygia.    Vtd.  Pelt/e. 

PzLLJEvs  Pacus  was  the  name  given  by  Al- 
exander, after  Pella  in  Macedonia,  to  the  dis- 
trict of  Susiana  about  the  mouths  of  the  Tigris  ; 
in  which  he  built  the  city  of  Alexandrea,  after- 
vtrd  called  Charax 

Pkllava.    Vul.  Pki-lene,  No.  2. 

Pellenk  (lle?iXtfvi],  Dor.  IIcAAova  :  Ue^Mv 
e6{).  1.  AeHy  in  Achaia,  bordering  on  Sicyonia, 
the  most  easterly  of  the  twelve  Achaean  cities, 
was  situated  on  a  hill  sixty  stadia  from  the  city, 
and  waa  alrongly  fortified.  Its  port-town  was 
Aristonauta*.  The  ancients  derived  its  name 
from  the  giant  Pallas,  or  from  the  Argive  Pel- 
len,  the  eon  of  Phorbaa.  It  te  nMntioiied  in  Ho- 
mer ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Scionc,  in  the  pen- 
insula of  Pallene,  in  Macedonia,  professed  to  be 
descended  from  the  Pellenvana  in  Aehaia,  who 
were  shipwrecked  on  the  Macedonian  coast  on 
their  return  from  Troy.  In  the  Peloponnesian 
war  Pellene  sided  with  Spaita.  In  the  later 
wars  of  Greece  between  the  Achaean  and  .^lo- 
lian  leaguea,  the  town  waa  aeveral  times  taken 
by  the  contending  parties.  Between  Pellene 
and  uEgs  there  was  a  smaller  town  of  the  same 
name,  where  the  celebrated  Pellenian  cloaks 
(ncXAi/vtoxai  ;(%a?vaf)  were  made,  which  were 
given  as  prizes  to  the  victors  in  the  games  at 
this  place. — 2.  Usually  called  Pellana,  a  town 
in  Laconia,  on  the  Eurotas,  about  fifty  stadia 
fiorthweat  of  Sparta,  belonging  to  the  Spartan 
Tripolis. 

Pelodbs  (Il^Audjyf  Xi/iijv,  in  App.  naA«5ctf : 
now  Armyro),  a  port-town  belonging  to  Buthro- 
tum  in  Epirus,  and  on  a  bay  which  probably  bore 
the  same  name. 

Pelopk^  or  Pklopia  (fleX^Treta),  daughter  of 
Thycstes,  dwell  at  Sicyon,  where  her  father  of- 
fered her  violence,  without  knowing  that  she 
was  his  daughter.  While  pregnant  by  her  fa- 
ther, she  married  her  uncle  Atreus.  Shortly 
afterward  she  bore  a  son  i£gi8thus,  who  event- 
ually murdered  Atreua.  For  detalla, ««!.  .£oi«- 

THU8, 

[i'ELoriD.s  (Ue?Loni6ai),  descendants  of  Pe> 
lops,  e.  g.,  Theseus(Ffcil.),'nintalna,  Atreoa(Pe- 
.lopeius,  Ortrf), Thycstes,  Acamemnon  (Pro/jcrr), 
Hermione  and  Iphigeoia  (Pelopeia  virgo,  Ovid), 
Oreatea  (Lhmm.).] 

Pki.opIdas  (Ilf^oTr/tfaf),  the  Theban  general 
and  statesman,  son  of  Hippoclus,  was  descend- 
ed from  a  noble  fhmily,  and  inherited  a  large  ea- 
tate,  of  which  he  nmdc  a  liberal  use.  He  lived 
*  alwaya  in  the  closest  friendship  with  Epami- 
Bondaa,  to  whose  simple  frugality,  as  he  conM 
not  persuade  him  to  share  his  riciics,  he  is  said 
to  have  assmulated  his  own  mode  of  life.  He 
took  a  leading  part  in  expelling  the  Spartans 
from  Thebes,  U  C.  379  ;  and  from  this  time 
until  his  death  there  was  not. a  year  in  which 
be  waa  not  tntrasted  with  some  important  com- 
mand. In  371  he  was  one  of  the  Theban  com- 
manders at  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  so  fatal  to  the 
Iiacedcmoniana,  and  joined  Epaminondaa  in 
■iging  the  expedieney  af  immediaf  aotioo.  In 
fiSO 


369  be  was  also  one  of  the  generals  in  the  first 
invasion  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Thebaoa.  Re* 
specting  his  accusation  on  his  return  from  this 
campaign,  vid.  p.  281,  b.    In  368  Pelopidas  was 
sent  again  intoThessaly,  on  two  separate  occa- 
aiona, In  consequence  of  complaints  against  Al- 
exander of  PherK.    On  his  first  expedition  Al- 
exander of  Pherae  sought  safety  in  flight ;  and 
Pelopidas  advanced  into  Macedonia  to  arbitvala 
between  Alexander  II  and  Ptolemy  of  Alorus 
Among  the  hostages  whom  he  took  with  hun 
from  Macedonia  was  the  famous  Philip,  thete* 
ther  of  Alexaiulcr  the  Great.    On  his  second 
visit  to  Thessaly,  Pelopidas  went  simply  as  an 
ambassador,  not  expecting  any  opposition,  and 
unprovided  with  a  military  force.    He  was  seiz- 
ed by  Alexander  of  Pheris,  and  was  kept  in  con- 
finement at  Phere  till  his  liberation  in  367  bya 
Theban  force  under  Epaminondas.   In  the  same 
year  in  which  he  was  released  be  was  sent  as 
ambaiihdor  to  Snsa,  to  eonnteraet  tiie  Lacede* 
monian  and  Athenian  negotiations  at  the  Per- 
sian court.   In  364  the  Thessalian  towns  acaio 
applied  to  Thebea  ibr  protection  againat  Alex- 
ander, and  Pelopidas  was  appointr  d  to  aid  them. 
His  forces,  however,  were  dismayed  by  ao 
eclipse  of  the  snn  (June  IS),  and.  tberefeie, 
leaving  Ihem  behind,  he  took  with  him  into 
Tbessaly  only  three  hundred  horse.    On  hia 
arrival  at  Pharaaloa  he  eolleeted  a  force  whi«A 
he  deemed  sufficient,  and  marched  against  .\1- 
exander,  treating  lightly  the  great  disparity  of 
numbers,  and  reu.»  -king  that  It  was  better  as  it 
was,  since  there  would  be  more  for  him  to  con- 
quer.   At  Cynoscepbals  a  battle  ensued,  xu 
which  Pelopidas  drove  the  enemy  from  their 
ground,  but  he  himself  was  slain  as,  burning 
with  resentment,  he  pressed  rashly  forward  to 
attack  Alexander  in  person.    The  Thebans  and 
Thessalians  made  great  lameutations  for  his 
death,  and  the  latter,  having  earnestly  request- 
ed leave  to  bury  him,  celebrated  his  fuiieriil  with 
extraordinary  aplendor. 

[Pelopis  1n8ul.a.  nine  islands  on  the  coast 
of  Argolis,  eastward  of  Methana,  between  -Cgi- 
na  andCalauria  ] 

Peloponnesi  s  (V  ITf>oTovt'>7<TOf  :  now  Aforra), 
the  southern  part  of  Greece  or  the  penmsula, 
which  was  connected  with  Hellas  proper  by  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth.  It  is  said  to  have  derived 
its  name  Peloponnesus,  or  the  "  Island  of  Pe- 
lopa,*'  firom  the  mythical  Pelops.  F«i.  Pblops. 
This  name  does  not  occur  in  Homer.  Tn  his 
time  the  peninsula  was  sometimes  called  Af%^ 
from  Apia,  eon  of  Phoreneni,  king  of  Argoa,  aad 
sometimes  Argot;  which  numes  were  given  to 
it  on  account  of  Argos  being  the  chief  power  in 
Peloponneaua  at  that  pemd.  Pdoponoeaua 
was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Corinthian 
,  Gulf,  on  the  west  by  the  Ionian  or  Sicilian  Sea, 
I  on  the  aonth  by  the  Libyan,  and  on  the  weak  by 
the  Cretan  and  Myrtoan  seas.  On  the  east  and 
south  there  are  three  great  gulilB,  the  Argoiic, 
Laeonian,  and  Measenlan.  llie  andeuta  eoaa- 
pared  the  shape  of  the  country  to  the  leaf  of  a 
plane-tree ;  and  its  modern  name,  the  Jl«rca  ii 
Mcjp^of ),  which  first  occurs  in  the  twelfth  eaB> 
tury  of  the  Christian  era,  was  given  it  on  ac- 
count of  its  resemblance  to  a  nnlbeny^ieai* 
Peloponneaua  was  divided  into  v«iiai»  pvawte* 
eea,  all  of  wbiob  weva  bonodod  oa  oa«  aidu  If 
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Ike  sea,  wiUi  the  exception  of  Arcadia,  wUoh 

Was  in  the  centn-  of  the  country.    These  prov. 
iDces,  besides  Arcadia,  were  Acuau  in  the 
Bonh,  Eli9  in  the  west,  MBsssmA  in  the  weet 
and  south.  Laconi  a  in  thf^  south  and  east,  [Ar- 
GOLI8  in  the  east,]  and  Corinthu  ia  the  cast  i 
and  north.   An  account  of  the  geognfhy  of  the 
peninsula  is  given  under  these  names.    The  ' 
area  ot  Peloponnesus  is  computed  to  be  seven  i 
tboosand  eeTen  hundred  and  seyenty-nifie  En* 

fflish  miles,  and  it  probably  contained  a  popu- 
ation  of  upward  ui  a  million  in  the  flourisbiog  | 
period  of  Greek  history.  Peloponncsot  wu 
originally  inhabited  by  Pclasgians.  Subsequent- 
ly the  Achseans,  who  belonged  to  the  ^Coiic  l 
race,  settled  in  the  eastern  and  southern  parts 
of  the  peninsula,  in  Argolis,  Laconia,  and  Mes- 
senia ;  and  the  lonians  in  the  northern  part,  in 
Achaia ;  while  the  remains  of  the  original  in- 
habitants of  the  countr)',  the  Prlas^rians,  col- 
lected chielly  in  the  central  part,  in  /fVcadia. 
Eighty  years  aAer  the  Trojan  war,  aoeording  to 
mythical  chronology,  the  Dorians,  nndor  the 
conduct  of  the  Heraclidx,  invaded  and  coiiquer- 
ea  Peloponnesus,  and  established  Doric  states 
in  Argolis,  Laconia.  and  Messenia,  from  whence 
they  extended  their  power  over  Corinth,  Sic- 
yon,  and  Megara.  Part  of  the  Aehsan  popula- 
tion remained  in  these  provinces  as  tributary 
subjects  to  the  Dorians,  under  the  name  of  Peri- 
oeci,  while  others  of  the  Aohaans  passed  over 
to  the  north  of  Peloponnesus,  expelled  the  lo- 
nians, and  settled  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
which  was  called  after  them  Achaia.  The  iEto- 
lians.  who  had  invaded  Peloponnesus  nionu  with 
the  Dorians,  settled  in  Elis  and  became  inter- 
mingled with  the  original  inhabitants.  The 

eminaula  remained  under  Done  influence  dur- 
g  the  most  important  period  of  Greek  history, 
and  opposed  to  the  great  ionic  city  of  Athens. 
After  the  conquest  of  Messenia  by  the  Spartans, 
it  was  under  the  supremacy  of  Sparta  till  the 
overthrow  of  the  power  of  the  latter  by  the 
Thcbans  at  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  B.C.  371. 

Pklups  (TlfXo^),  grandson  of  Jupiter  (Zeus), 
son  of  Tantalus  and  Dione,  the  daughter  of 
Alias.  Some  writers  call  his  mother  Euryanassa 
or  Ctytia.  He  was  married  to  Hippodamia,  by 
whom  he  became  the  father  of  Atrcus,  Thyes- 
tes,  Dias,  Cynosorus,  Corinthius,  Uippalmus 
(Hippalcmus  or  Hippalcimus),  Hippasus,  Cleon, 
Argius,  Alcathous,  ..Elius,  Pittheus,  Trcezcn, 
Nicippe,  and  Lysidice.  By  Axioche  or  the 
nymph  Danais  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  father 
of  Chrysippus.  Pefops  was  king  of  Pisa  in  Elis, 
and  from  him  the  great  southern  peninsula  of 
Greece  was  beliefed  to  have  derived  its  name 
Peloponnesus.  According  to  a  tradition,  which 
became  very  general  in  l^r  times,  Pelops  was 
a  Phrygian,  who  was  expelled  by  Ilos  from 
Phrygia  (hence  called  by  Ovid,  Md  ,  viii  ,  622, 
Ptlofiia  mna),  and  thereupon  migrated  with  bis 
great  wealth  to  Pisa.  Otheia  dMeribe  him  as 
a  Papbla<,'onian,  and  call  the  Paphlagonians 
themselves  VUKoir^,  Others,  again,  represent 
him  as  a  natite  of  Oreeoe ;  and  there  ean  be 
little  doubt  that  in  the  earliest  traditions  Pelops 
was  deaoribed  as  a  native  of  Greece  and  not  as 
a  fbreign  immigrant ;  and  in  them  he  Is  ealled 
the  tamer  of  horses  and  the  favorite  of  Neptune 
/Foaeidon).  The  legends  aboat  Pelops  consist  | 


mainly  of  the  story  of  his  being  eat  to  pieces 

and  boiled,  of  his  contest  with  CEnomaus  and 
Hippodamia,  aud  of  his  relation  to  bis  sons ;  to 
which  we  may  add  the  honors  paid  to  his  re- 
main."?. 1 .  Felopa  eul  to  pieces  and  boiled  ( Kptovp- 
yia  XleAorof).  Tantalus,  the  favorite  of  the 
gods,  once  invited  them  to  a  repast,  and  on  thai 
occasion  killed  his  own  son,  and  having'  boiled 
him,  set  the  flesh  before  them  that  they  might 
eat  it.  Dut  the  immortal  gods,  knowing  what 
it  was,  did  not  touch  it;  Ceres  (l)emeter)  aloof, 
being  absorbed  by  grief  for  her  lost  daughter, 
consumed  the  shoulder  of  Pelope.  Hereopon 
the  gods  ordered  Mercury  (Ilermcs)  to  put  the 
limbs  of  Pelops  into  a  caldron,  and  thereby 
restore  him  to  life.  When  the  process  was 
over,  Clotho  took  him  out  of  the  caldron,  and 
as  the  slioulder  consumed  by  Ceres  (Detneior) 
was  wanting,  the  goddess  supplied  its  place  by 
one  made  of  ivory  ;  his  descendants  (the  Pelo- 
pids),  as  a  mark  of  their  origin,  were  believed 
to  have  one  shoulder  as  white  as  ivory. — 2.  Gon* 
test  trith  CEnomavs  and  Hippodamia.  As  an  or- 
acle had  declared  to  Qlnoinaus  that  be  should 
be  killed  by  his  son-in  law,  he  refused  giving 
his  fair  daughter  Hippodamia  in  marriage  to  any 
one.  Dut  since  many  suitors  appeared,  G:Iuo- 
maus  deolned  that  ho  would  bestow  her  hand 
upon  the  man  who  .s'luuld  conquer  him  in  the 
chariot-race,  but  that  he  should  kill  all  who 
were  defealod  by  him.  Among  other  suilocs 
Pelops  also  presented  himself,  but  when  he  Baw 
the  heads  of  his  conquered  predecessors  stuck 
up  above  the  door  of  Q]nomaus,  he  was  seized 
with  fear,  and  endeavored  to  gain  the  favor  of 
Myrtilus,  the  charioteer  of  (linomaus,  promis 
ing  him  half  the  kingdom  if  he  would  assist  him 
in  conquering  his  master.  Myrtilus  agreed,  and 
left  out  the  lioch-pins  of  the  chariot  of  CEnoma- 
us. In  the  race  the  chariot  of  (Enomaus  broke 
down,  and  he  was  thrown  out  and  killed.  Thus 
Mippodamia  became  the  wife  of  Pelops.  But 
an  i'clops  had  now  gained  his  object,  he  was 
unwilling  to  keep  faith  with  Myrtilus ;  and  ac- 
cordinrrly,  as  they  were  driving  along  a  clifl^,  he 
threw  Myrtilus  into  the  sea.  As  Myrtilus  sank, 
he  cursed  Pelops  and  his  whole  race.  Pelops 
returned  with  Hippodamia  to  Pisa  in  Elis,  and 
soon  also  made  himself  master  of  Olympia, 
where  he  restored  the  Olympian  games  with 
greater  splendor  than  they  had  ever  been  cele 
braled  before.— 3.  The  tons  of  Pelops.  Chrysip- 
pus was  the  favorite  of  his  father,  and  waS|  in- 
consequence, envied  by  his  brothers.  The  two 
eldest  among  them,  Atreus  and  Tliyi  stes,  with 
the  connivance  of  Hippodamia,  accordingly  mur- 
dered Chrysippus,  and  tiirew  his  body  into  a 
well.  Pelops,  who  suspected  his  sons  of  the 
murder,  expelled  them  from  the  country.  Hip- 
podamia, dreading  the  anger  of  her  husband,  fled 
to  Miilea  in  Argolis,  from  whence  her  remains 
were  afterward  conveyed  by  Pelope  to  Olympia. 
Pelops,  after  his  death,  was  honored  at  Olympia 
above  all  othe  r  licroi  s  Ilis  tomb,  with  an  iron 
sarcophagus,  existed  on  the  banks  of  the  Alphe- 
us,  not  far  tram  the  temple  of  Diana  (Artemis), 
near  Pisa.  The  spot  on  which  his  sanctuary 
{UeX6ituv)  Stood  in  the  Altis  was  said  tp  have 
been  dedloated  by  Hereules,  who  also  offhred 
to  him  the  first  sacrifices.  The  nianistratos  of 
the  £leans  likewise  offered  to  him  there  an  an* 
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liual  sacrifice,  consisting  of  a  black  ram,  with 
special  ceremooies.  The  name  of  Pelops  was 
M>  oelebnted  tbtt  it  was  constantly  used  by  the 
poets  in  connection  with  his  descendants  and 
the  cities  they  inhabited.  Hence  we  find  Atreus, 
the  aon  of  Pelops,  called  Fdopciiw  Atrtus,  and 
Agamemnon,  the  grandson  or  great-grandson 
of  Atreus,  called  PUoptiu*  Agamemnon.  In  the 
eame  way,  Iphigenia,  the  deaghterof  Agamem- 
BOD,  and  Hermionc,  the  wife  of  Menclaus,  are 
each  called  by  O  vid  Fdoptia  virgo.  Virgil  {JEn. , 
ii.,  19S)  Qsee  the  phraae  Pelo^  numim  to  sig- 
nify the  cities  in  Peloponnesus  which  Pelops 
and  his  descendants  ruled  over ;  and,  in  like 
manner.  Mycens  is  called  hy  Ovid  Pelopeiada 
Myceme. 

Fbloris,  PelorIas,  orPsLOKUs  (UeXupift  Ilf- 
Xupidc,  Ui%opo^ :  now  Cape  Faro),  the  northeaat- 
ern  point  of  Sicily,  was  northeast  of  Messana,  on 
the  Fretum  Siculum,  and  one  of  the  three  prom- 
ontories which  formed  the  triangular  figure  of 
the  laland.  According  to  the  usual  story,  it  de- 
rived its  name  from  Pelonis,  the  pilot  of  Hanni> 
bal's  ship,  who  was  buried  here  after  being  kill- 
ed by  Hawiihal  in  a  fit  of  anger ;  but  the  name 
was  more  ancient  than  Hannibars  time,  being 
mentioned  by  Tijucydides.  On  the  promontory 
then  waa  a  temple  of  Neptane  (Poseidon),  and 
a  tower,  probably  a  light-house,  from  which  the 
modern  name  of  the  Cape  {Faro)  appears  to  have 
come. 

Pklorus  ( UO.fjno^ :  now  probably  Lori  or  Lu- 
rt),  a  river  of  Iberia  in  Asia,  appears  to  have 
been  a  aoatbem  tribatarf  of  the  Ojnia  (now 

Kour). 

Pei.80  or  Peiso  (now  Plaitensee),  a  great  lake 
in  Pannonia,  the  waters  of  which  were  con- 
ducted into  the  Danube  by  the  Emperor  Galen- 
as, who  thus  gained  a  great  qaanti^  of  fictile 
laiid  for  bis  newly-formed  provfaioe  of  Valeria. 

Pelt^b  {Uflrat  :  Ue^T7fv6c),  an  ancient  and 
flourishing  city  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  north  of 
Phrygia,  tea  parasangs  fromOelame  (Xenoph.), 
and  no  doubt  the  same  place  as  the  Pblla  of  the 
Roman  writers,  twenty-six  Roman  miles  north 
or  Bortbeast  of  Apamea  OiboCoa,  to  the  tomtn- 
tus  of  which  it  belonged.  The  amfOBBding  dis- 
trict is  called  by  StriUx}  rd  II<%T9v6y  irsdfov.  Ita 
aite  is  vBoertaf n.  Soma  identify  it  wilfc  the 
ruins  eight  miles  soBthofABHlsiUi;  otiieia,  with 
those  nmrhkekU, 

PaMTolwoB  (PeKtfnas,  -atia :  now  Jlfoafe  B^/- 
(o),  a  town  of  the  Vestmi  in  Central  Italy. 

PsLDsioK  {lljiloimov:  Egypt.  Peremoun  or 
Peromi ;  in  the  Old  Testament,  Sin :  all  those 
Bsmea  ara  derived  from  nouns  meaning  mud: 
Tlfj^ov<rt6Tii( ;  Pelusidta :  ruins  at  Tineh),  also 
called  Abaris  in  early  times,  a  celebrated  city 
of  Lower  Egypt,  stood  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
easternmost  mouth  of  the  Nile,  which  was  call- 
ed after  it  the  Pelusiac  mouth,  twenty  stadia 
(two  geographical  milea)  from  the  sea,  in  the 
midst  of  morasses,  from  which  it  obtained  its 
name.  As  the  key  of  Egypt  on  the  northeast, 
aad  the  ftontier  city  toward  Syria  aad  AiBbia, 
it  was  strongly  fortified,  and  was  the  scene  of 
many  battles  and  sieges  in  the  wars  of  Egypt 
with  Assyria,  Persia,  Syria,  and  Rome,  from  the 
defeat  of  Sennacherib  near  it  by  Sethon  down 
lo  its  capture  by  Octavianos  after  the  battle  of 
AotiBBL  In  later  timeB  it  waa  the  oapital  of 
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the  district  of  Augustamnica.  It  was  the  birth 
place  of  the  geographer  Claudius  Ptolemaeus. 

Pbnatbs,  the  household  gods  of  the  Romans, 
both  those  of  a  private  family  and  of  the  state, 
as  the  great  family  of  citizens.    Hence  we  have 
to  distingaish  between  private  and  poblle  Peaa 
tes.    The  name  is  connected  with  perms,  and 
the  images  of  those  gods  were  kept  in  the  jxnt- 
trmkOf  or  the  central  part  of  the  hoime.  The 
Lares  were  included  among  the  Penalrs  ;  both 
names,  m  fact,  are  often  used  anonymously. 
The  Larea,  however,  thoo^  teohided  Ib  the 
Penates,  were  not  the  only  Penates  ;  for  each 
family  had  osnally  no  more  than  one  Lar,  wheie* 
as  the  Penatee  are  always  spokea  of  in  tlieplB- 
ral.    Since  Jupiter  and  Juno  were  rrgardrd  as 
the  protectors  of  happiness  and  peace  in  tlie 
flimuy,  these  divinities  were  worahipped  as  Pi^ 
nates.  Vesta  was  also  reckoned  among  the  Pe- 
nates :  for  each  hearth,  being  the  symbol  of  do- 
mestie  onion,  bad  its  Vesta.  An  ooior  Penlea, 
both  public  and  private,  seem  to  have  consisted 
of  certain  sacred  relics  connected  with  ii»iefi- 
nite  divinities,  and  hence  Varro  says  that  the 
number  and  names  of  the  Penates  were  indef- 
inite.   Most  ancient  writers  believe  that  the 
Penates  of  the  state  were  brought  by  A^ae^ 
from  Troy  into  Italy,  and  were  preserved  first  at 
Lavinium,  afterward  at  Alba  Longa,  and  finally 
at  Rome.    At  Rome  they  had  a  chapel  near 
the  centre  of  the  city*  in  a  place  called  sub  Veiu 
As  the  public  Lares  were  worshipped  in  the 
central  part  of  the  city  and  at  the  pubhc  hearth, 
80  the  private  Penatea  had  their  place  at  tta 
hearth  of  every  house,  and  the  table  also  was 
sacred  to  them.   On  the  hearth  a  perpetual  fire 
waa  kept  up  in  their  honor,  and  the  table  ^ 
ways  contained  the  salt-cellar  and  thefirsUiofa 
of  fruit  for  these  divinities.  Every  meal  ttat 
was  taken  in  the  boose  thus  foeemUed  a  ssmi- 
fice  offered  to  the  Penates,  beginning  with  a 
purification  and  ending  with  a  libation,  wtiieh 
was  pocnred  either  on  the  table  or  open  the 
hearth.    After  every  absence  from  the  hearth, 
the  Penates  were  salated  like  the  living  lohab- 
itanta  of  the  booae ;  and  whoever  went  abvoad 
prayed  to  the  Penates  and  Lares  for  a  happy  re- 
turn, and  when  he  came  back  to  liis  house,  be 
hung  up  hfa  HBlflr,  staff,  and  the  Bfce,  by  the 
side  of  their  iBH^ 

PBNiis,  that  i%  Daphne,  daaghter  of  the  liv- 
er-god  Peneas. 

PenblSos  (Uitvi^uc),  son  of  Htppalcmus  and 
Asterope,  and  one  of  the  Argonauts.  He  was 
the  father  of  Opheltes,  and  is  also  mentioned 
among  the  suitors  of  Helen.  He  was  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Boeotians  in  the  war  against 
Troy,  where  he  slew  Ilioneus  and  Lyoon,  and 
was  wounded  by  Polydamas.  He  is  said  to  bsfV 
been  slain  by  Eurypylus,  the  son  of  Telephus. 

PenelOpk  {llrjveXoTrij,  Ucvt^&tni,  IlijvtXoTreia) 
daughter  of  Icarius  and  Peribcea  of  Sparta,  onar- 
ried  Ulysses,  king  of  Ithaca.  (Respecting  her 
marriage,  vid.  Icarius,  No.  2.)  By  Ulysses  she 
bad  an  only  child,  Telemachos.  who  was  an  1th 
fant  when  her  husband  sailed  against  Tror 
During  the  long  absence  of  Ulysses  she  was  be- 
leagoered  by  nnmerous  and  importunate  saiteHb 
whom  she  deceived  by  declaring  that  she  must 
finish  a  large  robe  which  she  was  makiog  ior 
iMrteabhor  «9BdftllMrMBir,  heAi»ite«Hii 
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make  up  her  mind.   During  the  daytime  she  I 

sccurdingly  worked  at  the  robe,  and  in  the  night  I 
she  undid  the  work  of  the  day.  By  tins  means 
khe  succeeded  in  patting  off  the  suitors.  But 
at  length  her  stratatrem  was  betrayed  by  her 
servants  ;  and  when,  in  consequence,  the  faith- 
ful Penelope  was  presaed  more  and  more  by  the 
impatient  suitors,  Ulysses  at  len<;th  arrived  in 
Ithaca,  after  an  absence  of  twenty  years.  Hav- 
ing recognized  her  husband  by  several  signs, 
she  heartily  welcomed  him,  and  the  days  of  her 
grief  and  sorrow  were  at  an  end.  VuL.  Ulys- 
9MM.  MHkile  Homer  describes  Penelope  as  a 
most  chaste  and  faithful  wife,  some  later  writ- 
ers charge  her  with  the  very  opposite  vice,  and 
frisie  tbet  by  Merenry  (Hennee)  or  by  all  the 
suitors  tojjether  she  became  the  mother  of  Pan. 
The/  add  that  Ulyasea,  on  bis  return,  repudiated 
bar,  whereupon  she  went  to  Sparta,  and  thenee 
toMantinea,  where  her  tomb  was  shown  in  after 
time?.  According  to  another  tradition,  she  mar- 
ried Telegonua,  after  he  had  kiUed  his  flither 
Ulysses. 

[PKHsaTA(IItvi(rrat),  according  to  Stephanos 
ef  Bynnthmi,  aTheaaalian  trihe,  hot  aocordhig 

to  Livy.  a  warlike  race  of  Grecian  IHyria,  in  the 
district  tenesua  or  Penutiana  lerrs,  on  the  bor- 
lers  ofThessaly  and  Maeedonia.] 

Pbneus  {UTjveio^).  1.  (XcAv  Salamhria  or  iSSs- 
issirM),  the  chief  river  ofThessaly.  and  one  of 
the  most  important  in  all  Greece,  rises  near  Alal> 
comenae  in  Mount  Lacmon,  a  branch  of  Mount 
Pmdus,  flows  first  southeast  and  then  northeast, 
and  after  receiving  many  affluents,  of  which  the 
most  important  were  the  Enipeus,  the  Letliieus, 
and  the  Titaresius,  forces  its  way  through  the 
Vale  of  Terape  between  Mounts  Ossa  and  Olym- 
poa  into  the  sea.  Fad.Taim.  Asagod.Pencus 
was  railed  a  son  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys.  By 
the  Naiad  Greuaa  he  became  the  father  of  Hyp- 
seoa,  8tilbe»  and  Daphne.  Gyrene  also  is  called 
by  some  his  wife,  and  by  others  his  daughter, 
and  hence  Peneua  is  described  as  the  progeni- 
tor of  Aristcus. — 2.  (Now  Gatiuni),  a  river  in 
Elts,  which  rises  on  the  frontiers  nf  Arradia, 
iowabj  the  town  of  £lis,  and  falls  into  the  sea  be- 
tweaa  the  promontories  Chelonatas  and  Ichthys. 

PekIos,  a  little  river  of  Pontus,  falling  iolo 
the  Euxine.   (Ovid,  Ex  Foiuo,  iv.,  10.) 

PsmiiifiB  Atraa.   Ftd.  Abmt. 

[Pe?»ncs,  Jumns  M.  1.  Praetor  B  C.  172,  and 
<ri>tamed  Nearer  iSpain  for  his  province.  He  was 
eoBsal  B.C.  107,  with  Q.  jElios  Paetos,  and  ob- 
tained PisK  as  his  province. — 2.  M.  Junius,  son 
of  the  precedmg,  was  tribune  of  the  pleba  B.C. 
IM,  in  whteh  year  he  brooght  Ibrward  a  tow  for 
expelling  all  strangers  or  ftreigners  (perefrrini) 
from  Kome.  This  law  was  oppoaed  by  C.  Grac- 
dun,  but  was  carried.  Pen  bus  was  afterward 
elected  to  the  edilcship,  but  died  before  obtaiB> 
ing  any  higher  honor  in  the  state.] 

Ptirrlpftus  (Tlnr&froXti),  the  name  for  any 
association  of  five  cities,  was  applied  specific- 
ally to,  1.  The  five  chief  cities  of  Cyrcnaica  in 
Nertbem  AlKca,  Gyrene,  Berenice,  Arsinoc, 
PtolcmaTs,  and  Apollonia,  from  which,  under  the 
Ptolemies,'  Gyreoaica  received  the  name  of 
Pentapolifl^  or  Pentapolis  Libyae,  or,  in  the  Ro- 
man writers,  Pentapolitana  Regio.  When  the 
name  occurs  alone,  this  is  its  meaning;  the 
other  applications  of  it  are  hot  rare— S.  Tha 


five  citiea  of  the  Philistines  in  the  southwest  of 
Palestine,  namely,  Gaza,  Ashdod  ( Azotus),  Aska> 
Ion,  Gath,  and  Ekron. — 3.  In  the  apocryphal 
Book  of  the  Wisdom  of  Solonum  (x.,  6),  the  name 
is  applied  to  the  five  "  cities  of  the  plain"  of  the 
southern  Jordan,  Sodom,  Gomorrha,  Adama, 
ZeboTm,  and  Zoar,  all  of  whieh  (ezeept  the  last, 
which  was  spared  at  the  intercession  of  Lot) 
were  overthrown  by  fire  from  heaven,  and  the 
valley  fai  which  they  stood  was  burted  beneath 
the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

Pentelkum  (IlrvrfAeuiv),  a  fortified  place  in 
the  north  of  Arcadia,  near  Fhenaaa. 

Pentelici  s  Mons  {to  TTfi'rf?.t*cov  6f)or  :  now 
rentelt)t  a  mountain  la  Attica,  celebrated  for  its 
marble,  which  derived  its  same  fiem  the  demos 
of  Prnt?lc  (UevrO.ri),  lying  on  its  southern  slope. 
It  is  a  branch  of  Mount  Pamea,  from  which  it 
nma  la  a  soatheasterly  direetion  between  Athena 
and  Marathon  to  the  coast.  It  is  probably  the 
same  as  the  mountain  called  Bnleaaua  (BptA^o- 
(Tof )  by  Thucydidea  and  others. 

Penthebilea  (Un>6eol2.eia),  daughter  ofMars 
(Area)  and  Otrera,  and  queen  of  the  Amaxons. 
After  the  death  of  Heetor  riie  eanie  to  the  assi sl- 
ance  of  the  Trojans,  but  was  slain  by  Achilles, 
who  mourned  over  the  dying  queen  on  account 
of  her  beauty,  youth,  and  valor.  Thersites  rid- 
lenled  the  grief  of  Achilles,  and  was,  in  conse- 
quence, killed  by  the  hero.  Thereupon  Diome- 
dea,  a  relatiTe  of  Thersites,  threw  the  body  of 
Penthesilea  into  the  River  Scamander ;  but,  ac- 
cording to  others,  Achilles  himself  boried  it  oo 
the  banks  of  the  Xanthus. 

PEiirrHEU8(II«i»6>evf),  son  of  Echlon  and  Agave, 
the  daughter  of  Gadmus.  He  succeeded  Cad- 
mus as  king  of  Thebes ;  and  having  resisted  the 
introduction  of  the  worship  of  Balsas  (Diony- 
sus) into  his  kingdom,  he  was  driven  mad  by  the 
god,  his  palace  was  hurled  to  the  ground,  and  be 
himself  was  torn  to  pieces  by  his  own  mother 
and  her  two  sisters,  Ino  and  Autonoe,  who.  in 
their  Bacchic  phrensy,  believed  hun  to  be  a  wild 
beast.  The  place  where  Pentheus  soAvaddeath 
is  said  to  have  been  Mount  Citbsron  or  Mount 
i'arnassus.  It  is  related  that  Pentheus  got  upon 
a  tree  for  the  purpose  of  witneasing  in  secret 
the  revelry  of  the  Bacchic  women,  but  on  being 
discovered  by  them  was  torn  to  pieces.  Ac- 
cording to  a  Corinthton  tradition,  the  women 
were  aftenvard  commanded  by  an  oracle  to  di.s- 
cover  that  tree,  and  to  worship  it  Uke  the  god 
BaodMn  (Dionyaiis);  and,  aecMndingly,  out  of 
the  tree  two  carved  images  of  the  c;"d  were 
made.  The  tragic  fate  of  Pentheus  forms  the 
sobjeet  ef  the  SSedut  oTEaripfdes. 

[PEKTHiLiDyK  {UevOi?.ii)at),  a  noble  family  at 
Mytilene  in  Lesbos,  who  derived  their  origin 
ftom  Penthflns,  the  eon  of  Orestes,  who  was 
said  to  have  led  a  colony  to  Lesbos  ] 

Pknth!lu8  (JU»diXo{)t  son  of  Oreates  and  Sri- 
gone,  is  said  to  havia  tod  a  cotohy  of  Aoltonato 
Thrace.  He  wt*  tha  ftlher  of  ficfaatotna  and 
Damasias. 

PcNTiti,  one  of  the  most  important  ef  the 

tribes  in  Samnium,  were  conquered  by  the  Ro- 
maoa  along  with  the  other  Samnites.  and  were 
the  only  one  of  the  Samntte  tribes  who  remain- 
ed faithful  to  the  Romans  when  the  rest  of  the 
nation  revolted  to  Hannibal  in  the  second  PunM 
war.  Hieir  chief  town  was  Boviakdm. 

•n 
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P£OR,  a  moontain  or  Palestine,  in  the  land 
ol  Moab,  only  mentioned  in  the  Pentateach.  It 
waa  probably  one  of  the  Bummita  of  the  mount- 
ains callfd  Abarim,  which  ran  north  and  south 
through  Moabitis,  alone  the  eastern  side  of  the 
valley  of  the  southern  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea. 

Pkos  Artemidos  {Tlfor,  probably  corrupted 
Iroin  I,nio{,  cate,  'hprcfiido^ :  ruins  at  Bcni  Has- 
ten), a  citjr  of  the  Hcptanomis,  or  Middle  Egypt, 
on  tfie  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile,  nearly  opposite 
to  liermopolis  the  Great,  on  the  western  bank. 
It  is  Temanabloaa  the  site  of  the  most  extensive 
rock-hewn  catacombs  in  all  Egypt,  the  walls  of 
which  are  covered  with  sculptures  and  paintings 
of  the  greatest  impoitance  forelueidatiDf  E^p- 
tian  antiquities. 

PsrABiTBOS  (UevoMdoi  :  Uenap^diof  :  now 
Piftriy,  a  anall  iitond  in  the  ^gean  8ea«  offthe 
ooaat  ofTbeasaly,  and  cast  of  Halonesus,  with 
a  town  of  the  same  name  upon  it,  and  two  other 
small  plaoea.  It  produced  a  oonaiderable  qoan- 
tity  of  wine  It  is  mentioned  in  connection 
With,  Halonesus  in  the  war  between  Philip  and 
the  Athenians.   Vid.  HAtomsvs. 

[pEPHN08(nc^i'0f).  1  A  city  on  the  west  coast 
of  Laconia,  twenty  stadia  from  Thalams.  In 
front  of  it  lay,  2.  A  small  inland  of  the  name 
naiiir .  where,  according  to  traditioo,  tba  Dioi- 
curi  were  born.] 

PcPHRBDo  (Uei^do).    Vid.  Grjkab. 

Pei'Oza  (Uinov^a  :  ruins  near  Beah-Shehr),  a 
c'ty  in  the  west  of  Phrygia,  of  some  note  in  ec- 
clesiastical history. 

Pkrmjl  {i^  Uepaia,  sc.  or  X^P*^  country 
on  the  opfo$Ue  ndt),  a  general  name  for  any  dis- 
trict belonging  to  or  closely  connected  with  a 
country,  from  the  main  part  of  which  it  was 
aeparated  by  a  sea  or  river,  was  used  specific- 
ally  for,  1.  The  part  of  Talestinc  east  of  the 
Jordan  in  general,  but  usually,  in  a  more  re- 
stricted sense,  for  a  part  of  that  repion,  namely, 
the  district  between  the  Rivers  Hicroamx  on 
the  north,  and  Amon  on  the  south.  Respecting 
its  political  connections  with  the  rest  of  the 
country,  vid.  PALiEsnifA.  —  2.  Peb.ca  KHonio- 
KUM  (9  iripaterOv'Podiuv),  also  called  the  Rho- 
dian  Chersonese,  a  district  in  the  south  of  Caria, 
opposite  to  the  island  of  Rhodes,  from  Mount 
Pbosnix  on  the  west,  to  the  firontinr  of  I^ia  on 
the  east.  This  strip  of  coast,  wfaJoh  was  reck- 
oned fifteen  hundred  stadia  in  length  (by  sea), 
and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  llnest  spots  on 
the  earth,  was  colonized  by  the  Rhodians  at  an 
early  period,  and  was  always  in  close  political 
connection  with  Rhodes  e?en  under  the  sne- 
ces.sive  rulers  of  Caria  ;  and,  after  the  victory 
of  the  Romans  over  Antiocbus  the  Great,  B.C. 
190,  it  was  assigned,  with  the  whole  of  Garian 
Doris,  to  the  independent  republic  of  the  Rho- 
dians. Yxd.  Raoous. — 3.  P.  Tkhbdiorum  (ire- 
odle  Tevffd£uy),  a  strip  of  the  western  const  of 
Alysia,  opposite  to  the  island  of  Tencdos,  be- 
tween CapeSigetmi  on  the  north,  and  Alexaodrea 
Troas  on  the  sooth.— 4.  A  city  on  the  western 
coast  of  Myaia,  near  Adramyitiuni,  one  of  the 
colonies  of  the  Mytilenaeans,  and  not  improb- 
ably  preserring  in  its  name  that  of  a  district 
once  called  Pereea  Myiilenteorum  ;  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Mytilene  are  known  to  have  luul  many 
settlements  on  this  coast 

f  Pnsosimns,  n  oonmon  soldior,  w  is  the  ring- 


leader in  the  formidable  mutiny  of  the  Panno. 
nian  legions,  which  broke  out  at  the  begimuitf 
of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  A.D.  li.  He  vaikiliil 
by  order  of  I)rusus  ] 

I'ekcotk  (ilipKuri),  formerly  Ilfp««Tr}j,  accord- 
ing  to  Strabo :  now  Bargt  or  Burgu*,  Tuit, 
and  Percatt,  Grk  ),  a  ver>*  ancient  city  ofMysia, 
between  Abydos  and  Lampsacus,  near  the  HeJ. 
lespont,  on  a  river  called  Pbscates,  in  tben^ 
tiful  situation.    It  is  mentioned  by  Homer. 

rERDiccAB  (nepdiKKOf).    1. 1.  TliC  fuundttiif 
the  M  acedo  n  ian  monarchy,  aoeoidiDg  to  Heraio> 
lus,  though  later  WTiters  represent  Carantu^ 
I  the  first  king  of  Macedonia,  and  make  Ferdiccv 
I  only  the  fourth.    Vid.  Cakanos.  According  to 
;  Herodotus,  Perdiccas  and  his  two  brothers,  Gao- 
anes  and  Aeropus,  were  Argives  of  the  fksc^ 
Temenna^  who  settled  nearMoont6emrie%AMi 
whence  they  subdued  the  rest  of  MacciJonj 
(Herod.,  viii.,  137,  138.)  It  is  clear,  boveTer, 
that  the  dombions  of  Perdiecas  and  his  imm- 
'  diate  succe.ssors  comprised  but  a  ven'  small 
part  of  the  countnr  subsequently  knowa  owier 
that  name.  Pttrdieeas  was  snceeeded  by  hii 
son  Algmis.  —  2.  II.  King  of  Macedonia  from 
about  0.0. 464  to  413,  was  the  son  aad  sucoeu- 
or  of  Alexander  I.   Shortly  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Pcloponncsian  war  rc  rd  iccij 
was  at  war  with  the  Athenians,  who  seot  a  force 
to  support  his  brother  Philip,  and  Derdas,  i 
Macedonian  chieftain,  a:^ainsi  the  king,  wbile 
the  latter  espoused  the  cause  of  Potidca,  vtudi 
had  shaken  ofl*  the  Athenian  yoke,  B.C.  432.  h 
the  following  year  peace  was  concluded  be- 
tween Perdiccas  and  the  Athenians,  but  it  did 
not  last  long,  and  he  was  during  the  i^reater 
part  of  his  reign  on  hostile  terms  with  \\k  .\ihc- 
nians.    In  429  his  dominions  were  invaded  bj 
Sitalces,  king  of  tho  powerful  Tbractan  tribe  of 
the  Odryaians,  bat  the  enemy  was  compelled, 
by  want  of  provisions,  to  return  home.  It  waa 
in  great  part  at  his  instigatiun  that  Brasidasia 
424  set  out  on  his  celebrated  expedition  to  .Mac- 
edonia and  Tlirace.    In  tite  fi)I]o\vinjyc3r(423), 
however,  a  luisundcratauding  aru&e  between 
him  and  Brasidas  ;  in  conseqoenoe  of  which  he 
abandoned  the  Spartan  alliance,  and  o  nrluded 
peace  with  Athens.    Subsequently  we  uud  bun 
at  one  time  in  alliance  with  the  Spartans,  asl 
at  another  time  with  the  .\tlienians;  and  it  ii 
evident  that  he  joined  one  or  other  ol  the  bel- 
ligerent parties  aooording  to  the  dicutes  of  bis 
own  interest  at  the  monrenl  — 3  III  King  of 
Macedonia  B.C.  364-369,  was  the  second  K.n 
of  Amyntas  II.  by  his  wife  Eaiydice.  On  the 
assassination  of  his  brother  Alexander  II  by 
Ptolemy  of  Alorus,  367,  the  crown  of  Macedo- 
nia devolved  upon  him  by  heredltsiy  r^  M 
Ptolemy  virtually  enjoyed  the  sovereign  power 
as  guardian  of  Perdiccas  till  364,  when  the  lat- 
ter caused  Ptolemy  to  be  pot  to  death,  and  took 
the  povernmrnl  into  his  own  hands    Of  ths 
reign  of  Perdiccas  we  have  very  htile  mfomta- 
tion.  We  learn  only  that  be  wss  at  one  IkM 
engaged  in  hostilities  with  .\thens  on  acwrat 
of  Amphipolis,  and  that  he  was  diatiogiuahed 
for  his  patronage  of  men  of  letters.  He  ni  ■ 
battle  against  the  lllynans,  359  —4.  .Son  ofOron- 
tes,  a  Macedonian  of  the  province  of  Orttj^ 
was  one  of  the  most  distioguisbedofttafitfali 
ofAleznndor  the  Great.  Bet 
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aiutcr  throughout  bis  campaigns  in  Asia ;  and 
he  king  on  his  death-bed  is  said  to  have  taken 
the  royal  signet- ring  from  his  (inger  and  given 
it  to  Perdiccas.  Afler  the  death  of  the  king 
(333),  Perdiccas  bad  the  chief  authority  intrust- 
ed to  him  under  the  command  of  the  new  king 
Arrhidxus,  who  was  a  mtre  puppet  in  his  hands, 
and  he  sttil  further  strengthened  his  power  by 
the  assassination  of  his  rival  Meleager.  Vid. 
Mblbacer.  The  other  generals  of  Alexander 
regarded  him  with  fear  and  suspicion  ;  and  at 
length  hia  ambitious  schemes  induced  Antipatcr, 
Crate ni8»  and  Ptolemy  to  unite  in  a  league  and 
declare  open  war  against  Perdiccas.  Thus  as- 
tailed  un  all  sides,  Perdiccas  determined  to 
leave  Eumenee  in  Aeia  Minor,  to  make  head 
■gamst  their  common  enemies  in  that  quarter, 
while  he  himself  marched  into  Egypt  against 
Ptflleaiy.  He  advanced  without  opposition  as 
far  as  Pclusium,  but  found  the  banks  of  the  Nile 
itrongly  fortified  and  guarded  by  Ptolemy,  and 
WW  npalaed  in  rqieated  attempts  to  foroe  the 
passage  of  the  river ;  in  the  last  of  which,  near 
Memphis,  be  lost  great  numbers  of  men.  There- 
Ml  nte  troopa,  who  had  kmc  been  diaoontent- 
fd  with  Perdiccas,  rose  in  mntingr,  and  put  him 
U>  death  in  his  own  tent. 

Pbsdiz  (lUpdti),  the  aiater  of  Ihsdalos,  and 
mother  of  Talos,  or,  according  to  others,  the 
lister's  son  of  Dsdalus,  figu  ia  the  mytho- 
iugical  period  of  Oreak  art,  as  the  inventor  of 
various  implements,  chiefly  for  working  in  wood. 
Pardix  ia  aometimes  confounded  with  Talos  or 
Cakw,  and  it  ia  best  to  regard  the  Tartoua  le- 
gen'is  respecting  Perdix,  Talos.  and  Calos  as 
referring  to  one  and  the  same  person,  namely, 
according  to  the  mythographers,  a  nephew  of 
Dcdalus.  The  inventions  ascribed  to  him  are, 
the  saw,  the  idea  of  which  is  said  to  have  been 
•oggested  to  him  by  the  back-bone  of  a  fish,  or 
the  teeth  of  a  serpent ;  the  chisel ;  the  com- 
passes ;  the  potter's  wheel.  His  skill  excited 
the  jealousy  uf  Daedalus,  who  threw  him  head- 
loQg  from  the  temple  of  Minerva  (Athena)  on 
Ifae  Acropolis,  but  the  goddess  caught  him  in  his 
CiU,  and  changed  him  into  the  bird  which  was 
aaned  after  him,  perHs,  the  partridge. 

PsREGRiNcs  Proteus,  a  cynic  philosoplier, 
bom  at  Parium,  on  the  Hellespont,  tiourkHlail  in 
the  reign  of  the  Antonines.  After  a  youth  s|)ent 
in  debauchery  and  crimes,  lie  visited  Palestine, 
where  he  turned  Christian,  and  by  dint  of  bypoc- 
risj  attained  to  aoma  authority  in  the  Chareh. 
He  next  assumed  the  cynic  garb,  and  returned 
to  his  native  town,  where,  to  obliterate  the  mem- 
ory of  hia  crimee,  he  divided  hie  inheritance 
among  thepopnlace.  He  again  set  out  on  his 
travels,  and  after  visitiog  many  places,  and 
adopting  every  method  to  iMke  himeolf  oonspio* 
aous,  he  at  length  resolved  on  publicly  burning 
btfnwif  at  the  Olympic  games ;  and  earned  his 
raaoiation  into  efihet  in  the  two  hundred  and 
thirty-sixth  Olympiad.  A.D.  165.  Lucian,  who 
ki^w  Peregrinus,  and  who  was  present  at  tus 
Urange  se&immohtfam,  haa  left  na  aa  aceoont 
if  bis  Ufa. 

Pkrbnna,  Anna.    Vtd.  Anna. 

PsasNNis,  anooeeded  Paternna  in  A.D.  188, 
ia  aole  praefect  of  the  prstorians,  and,  Com- 
BMMiua  being  completely  sunk  in  debauchery  and 
]o(l^ TirtaaUy  ruled  the anipiie*  Having,bow- 
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ever,  lendawd  hiOMelf  obnoxious  #d  the  aot- 

diery,  he  was  put  to  death  by  them  in  186  or 
187.  Dion  Cassius  represents  Perenms  as  a 
man  of  a  pure  and  upright  life ;  hot  the  other 
historians  charge  him  with  having  encouraged 
the  emperor  in  all  his  excesses,  and  urged  h'm 
on  in  his  career  of  profligacy. 

[PsRSDS  (Ilepevc),  son  of  Elatiis  and  I,aodif,«, 
brother  of  Stymphaius,  and  father  of  Xsuaera.] 

Pgroa  {Uefivri :  Ut/yyaiec.  mine  at  Mmlmif), 
an  ancient  ana  important  city  of  Pamphylia,  lay 
a  little  inland,  northeast  of  AttaUa,  between  the 
Rivera  Oatarvfaaetea  and  Geatme,  aiztjr  stadia 
(six  geocrraphical  miles)  from  the  mouth  of  the 
former.  It  was  a  celebrated  seat  of  the  wor- 
ship  of  Diana  ( Aitemia).  On  an  eminence  near 
the  city  stood  a  very  ancient  and  renowned 
temple  of  the  goddess,  at  which  a  yearly  festi- 
val was  celebrated ;  end  the  eoina  of  Perga  bear 
images  of  the  (roddess  and  her  temple.  Under 
the  later  ftomaa  empire,  it  was  the  capital  of 
PampfajHa  Secnada.  It  waa  the  firrt  place  in 
Asia  Minor  visited  by  the  Apostle  Paul  on  his 
first  missionary  journey  xiiL,  13  ;  md.  also 
ziT.,  S5).  Splendid  nina  of  the  eity  are  still 
visible  about  sixteen  a^bs  northeast  of  AdtJia. 

Pbboama  aod  PBaeiaiA.  Vid.  PxaoAiioir, 
No.  1. 

PeroImon  or  -VH,  PesqImos  or  -us  (ro  Hip- 
■yofiovt  9  Uepyoftof  i  the  former  by  far  the  most 
usual  form  in  the  claasiea!  writers,  though  the 
latter  is  more  common  in  English,  probably  or 
account  of  its  use  in  our  version  of  the  Bible, 
Rev.,  ii.,  13  ;  in  Latin  it  seldom  occurs  in  the 
nominative,  but,  when  used,  the  form  is  Perga« 
mum  :  nepyo/i^vdc,  Pergamtnus.  The  word  i^ 
significant,  connected  with  nvpyoi;,  a  lower ;  it  is 
used  in  the  ])lural  form,  nepyapa,  as  a  com- 
mon noun  by  .£8chylus.  Prom.,  956;  Euripides, 
Phaen.,  1098, 1 176).  1.  The  citadel  of  Troy,  and 
used  poetically  for  Troy  itself :  the  poets  alao 
use  the  forms  PbroIxa  (ru  Uipyofta)  and  Prr. 
OAMiA  (q  HepyofUa,  sc.  7r6A<c) :  the  king  of  Troy, 
LaflBHMhn,  ia  ealled  lUpyofiidTjc,  and  the  R(K 
mans  are  spoken  of  by  Silius  Italicus  as  "san- 
guis Pergameus." — 2.  (Ruins  at  Bergama  or 
Pergamo),  a  celebrated  city  of  Asia  Hinor,  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  and  after 
ward  of  the  Roman  province  of  Asia,  w  as  situ- 
ated in  the  district  of  Southern  M  ysia  called  Teu- 
thrania,  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  fertile 
valleys  in  the  world.  It  stood  on  the  northern 
bank  of  the  River  CalcuSf  at  a  apot  where  tiiat 
river  receives  the  united  waters  of  two  small 
tributaries,  the  Selinus,  which  flowed  through 
the  city,  and  the  Cetioa,  whkrti  waahed  ita  waUa. 
The  navigable  river  CaTcus  connected  it  with 
the  sea  at  the  Elaitio  Gulf,  ftom  which  its  dis- 
tance waa  aomewhat  leia  than  twenty  milee. 
It  was  built  at  the  foot,  and  on  the  lowest  slopes, 
of  two  steep  hills,  on  one  of  which  the  ruins  of 
the  aeropolia  are  sUn  risible,  aad  in  the  plain 
below  are  the  remains  of  the  Asclepieum  and 
Other  temples,  of  the  stadium,  the  theatre,  and 
the  amphitheatre,  and  of  other  boiUuiga.  The 
origin  of  the  city  is  lost  in  mjnhical  traditions, 
which  ascribed  its  I'oundation  to  a  colony  from 
Arcadia  under  the  HeracUd  Telephus,  and  ita 
name  to  Pergamus,  a  son  of  Pyrrhus  and  An- 
dromache, who  made  himself  king  of  I'euthra- 
nia  by  kilUog  the  king  Arioa  in  single 
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There  is  ^so  a  tradition  that  a  colony  of  Epi- 
daurians  settled  here  under  .1-!'^rulapius  (As- 
clepius).  At  all  events,  it  was  already,  in  the 
time  of  Xenopbon,  a  very  ancient  city,  with  a 
mixed  population  of  Teuthranians  and  Greeks  ; 
but  it  was  not  a  place  of  much  importance  until 
the  time  of  the  suceessorB  of  Alexander.  After 
the  defeat  of  AntijSfonus  at  Ipsus  in  301,  the 
northwestern  part  of  Asia  Minor  was  united  to 
the  Thracian  kingdom  of  Lysimacuus,  who  en- 
larged and  beautified  the  city  of  Pergamns,  and 
used  It  a  treasury  on  account  of  us  strength 
u  a  fortress.  The  oomoMtiid  of  the  fortress 
was  intrusted  to  pHiLr.T.rnt  s,  who,  toward  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Lysimachus,  revolted  to  Se- 
leoeat,  \ting  of  Syrtot  letaining,  howom,  the 
fortress  of  Pergamus  in  his  own  hands ;  and, 
upon  the  death  of  Seleucua  in  280,  PbiletKrus 
MtabUshed  himself  as  an  independent  mler. 
Tllis  is  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  the 
kiogton  of  Pergamus,  tboogb  the  royal  title 
was  only  aasoned  by  the  seoond  saeoessor  of 
Philcta^rus.  Attua  r  I ,  after  his  great  victory 
over  the  Gauls.  The  successiTO  kmgs  of  Per- 
fRunns  were  PrntiTiBaot,  ;  Etmsim 

I.  2G3-211;  Attai.cs  I.,  241-197;  Eumknes 

II.  ,  197-169  ;  Attalos  11.  Philaobi.fho»,  169- 
138 ;  Attalus  III.  PHiLomroa,  138-183.  For 
the  outline  of  their  history,  rid.  the  nrticlcs. 
The  kingdom  reached  its  greatest  extent  after 
the  deAat  of  Antiocbus  ue  Great  by  the  Ro- 
mans in  B.C.  190,  when  the  Romans  bestowed 
upon  Kumenes  II.  the  whole  of  iMysia,  Lydia, 
both  Phrygias,  Lycaonia,  Pisidia,  and  Pamphylia. 
It  was  under  the  same  king  that  Pergamus 
reached  the  height  of  its  splendor,  and  that  the 
celebrated  library  was  founded,  which  for  a  long 
time  riralled  that  of  Alexandres,  and  the  for- 
mation of  which  occasioned  the  invention  of 
parchment,  ekarta  Pergamena.  This  library  was 
■fterwaid  united  to  that  of  Alexandres,  having 
been  presented  by  Antony  to  Cleopatra.  Dur- 
mg  xia  existence  at  Pergamus,  it  formed  the 
tentre  of  a  great  school  of  literature,  which  ri- 
valled that  of  Alexandrea.  On  the  death  of  At- 
talus 111.  in  B.C.  133,  the  kingdom,  by  a  bequest 
in  his  will,  passed  to  the  Romans,  who  took  pos- 
session of  it  in  130  after  a  contest  with  the 
usurper  Aristonicus,  and  erected  it  into  the  prov- 
ace  of  Asia,  with  the  city  of  Pergamus  for  its 
capital,  which  continued  in  such  prosperity  that 
Pliuy  calls  it  "  longe  clanssimum  Asiae."  The 
tBiSf  wns  an  only  seat  of  Christianity,  and  is 
one  of  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia,  to  whom 
the  apocalyptic  epistles  are  addressed.  St.  John 
iesefibes  it  nt  tlie  eeene  of  •  perseention  of 
Christianity,  and  the  seat  of  gross  idolatry, 
which  had  even  infected  the  Church.  The  ex- 
presaioQ  wliere  8Btan*e  seat  is"  ia  thought  by 
some  to  rrforto  the  worship  of  the  sorpent,  as 
the  symbol  of  i£soaI&piua  (Asclepiua),  the  pa- 
Iron  god  of  the  elty.  under  the  Byxantine  em- 
perors, the  capital  of  the  province  of  Asia  wa.s 
transferred  to  Ephesus,  and  IVrgamus  lost  much 
«f  its  importaaoe.  Among  the  oelebrated  na- 
Inm  of  the  city  were  the  rhetorician  Apollo- 
donia  and  the  physician  Galen. — 8.  A  very  an- 
eient  city  of  Crete,  the  foundation  of  which  was 
sscribed  to  the  Trojans  who  survived  their  city. 
The  legistetor  Lycurgus  was  said  to  have  died 
here,  and  his  grave  was  shown.  The  site  of 


the  city  is  doubtflil.  Some  piaee  It  aft  ¥*rmmt 

others  at  Plalania. 

Pkboamcs.    Vid.  Pekoamox. 
Pbbob.    Vid.  Pert, A 

[Pkrouh,  a  lake  of  Sicily,  rfot  far  from  tb« 
walls  of  Enna,  on  the  banks  of  which  Proser- 
pina (Persephone)  was  said  to  have  been  csl> 
lecting  flowers  when  she  was  seined  nod  ett' 
ned  otf  by  Pluto  (Hades).] 

Pksiamdbb  (Uepiavdpofy.  1.  Son  of Cypselns, 
whom  he  succeeded  as  tyrant  of  Corinth,  B.C. 
635,  and  reigned  forty  years,  to  B.C.  665.  Hil 
rule  wss  mild  and  beneficent  st  first,  bat 
ward  became  oppressive.    According  to  ths 
common  story,  this  change  was  owing  to  the 
advice  of  Thra^tmlas,  tyrant  of  Miletiis,  whom 
Periander  had  consulted  on  the  best  mod^  t)f 
maintaining  bis  power,  and  who  is  said  to  bare 
taken  the  messenger  through  a  com-fi^d,  eat* 
ting  ofT as  he  went  the  tallest  ears,  and  then  ta 
have  dismissed  him  without  committing  himself 
to  a  yerbal  answer.  The  action,  howeveft  wis 
rightly  interpreted  by  Periander.  who  procrri:?Fj 
to  rid  himself  of  the  most  powerful  nobles  m 
the  state.  He  made  hie  power  respected  nhreai 
as  well  as  at  home  ;  and  besides  his  conquest 
of  Epidaurus,  mentioned  below,  he  kept  Corcyra 
in  anbf  eetion.  He  was,  lOcn  vmuy  of  tiie  ettier 
r.rcek  tyrants,  a  patron  ofliteratnre  and  philoso- 
phy, and  Arion  and  Anaehania  were  in  favor  at 
his  court.   He  was  ireiy  commonly  reekossd 
among  the  Seven  Sages,  though  by  some  he 
was  excluded  from  their  number,  and  Mysoo  of 
Chene  in  Laconia  was  snbstitnted  in  bis  room. 
The  private  life  of  Periander  w^as  marked  by 
misfortune  and  cruelty.    He  married  Melissta, 
daughter  of  Procles,  tyrant  of  Epidaurus.  She 
bore  him  two  sons.  Cypselus  and  Lycopbron, 
and  was  passionately  beloved  by  him  ;  hu:  he 
is  said  to  have  killed  her  by  a  blow  during  her 
pregnancy,  having  been  roused  to  a  fit  of  anger 
by  a  false  accusation  brought  against  her  His 
wife's  death  imbittered  the  remainder  of  his 
days,  partly  through  the  remorse  which  he  felt 
for  the  deed,  partly  tlirounh  the  alienation  of 
his  younger  son  Lycophron,  inexorably  exasper- 
ated by  his  mother's  fate.   The  young  man's 
anger  had  been  chiefly  excited  by  Procles,  and 
Periander,  in  revenge,  attacked  Epidaurus,  and, 
having  reduced  it,  took  his  fslher-ia-iaw  pris- 
oner    Periander  sent  Lycophron  to  Corcyra ; 
but  when  he  was  himself  advanced  in  years,  he 
snrorooned  Lycophron  bade  to  Oorinth  to  soe- 
ceed  to  the  tyranny,  seeing  that  Cypselus.  his 
elder  son,  was  unfit  to  hold  it,  from  deficiency 
of  nnderstanding.   Lycophron  refltsed  to  return 
to  Corinth  as  long  as  his  father  was  thfrc  ; 
thereupon  Periander  ofifered  to  withdraw  to 
Corcyra  if  Lycophron  woqM  eorae  home  and 
take  the  government    To  this  he  assented ;  but 
the  Corcyrcaos,  not  wishing  to  have  Penaodcf 
among  them,  put  Lycophron  to  deatii.  Perrnn 
der  shortly  afterward  died  of  despondency,  at 
the  age  of  eighty,  and  ailer  a  reign  of  ibrtjr 
years,  according  to  Di(^[enes  Laertios.  Re waa 
succeeded  by  a  relative,  Psammctichus.  son  of 
Gordiaa. — 2.  Tyrant  of  Ambracia,  was  contem- 
poraiywith  his  more  famous  namesdce  of  Cot 
inth,  to  whom  he  was  also  related,  being  the 
son  of  Gorgus,  who  was  son  or  brother  to  Gyp 
selus.   Periander  was  deposed  bj  the  people 
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probably  after  Ihe  death  of  tbe  Oarintliian  tjnaiit 

/5S3). 

PcRiDCBA  illepiCma).  1.  Wifo  of  Icarius,  and 
mother  of  Penelope.  Vid.  Icarii/s,  No.  2  — 
2.  Daughter  of  Alcalhous,  and  wife  of  Tela- 
mon,  by  uhom  she  became  tbe  mother  of  Ajax 
and  Tcucer.  Some  writers  call  herEriboea. — 
3  Daughter  of  Hipponous,  and  wife  ofCEneus, 
by  whom  she  bucume  tbe  mother  of  Tydeus. 
Vtd,  CEneus. — 4.  Wife  ef  King  Polybiia  of  Cor- 
inth.— [5.  Daughter  of  Aeesaraenus,  mother  by 
Axius  of  Pelagoo.— 6.  Daughter  ofEurymedon, 
mother  ofNansithooa  by  Neptune  (Poaeidon).] 

Pkricles  (flfpi/r^r/f).  1.  The  greatest  of 
Atbeniaa  staiesmea,  was  ibe  son  of  Xanthip- 
poa  and  Agariate,  both  of  whom  belonged  to  the 
noblest  families  of  Athens.  The  fortune  of  his 
I>areota  procured  tot  him  a  careful  education, 
which  h£i  extraordinary  abilities  and  diligence 
turned  to  the  best  account.  Ho  received  in- 
strucUoo  from  Damon,  Zeno  of  £lea,  and  Aoax- 
agoraa.  With  Anaxagoras  he  lived  on  terms 
ai  the  most  inliraale  friendship,  till  the  philos- 
yhar  was  compelled  to  retire  from  Athens. 
nom  this  great  and  original  thinker  Pericles 
waa  believed  to  have  derived  not  only  tbe  cast 
of  hia  mind,  bat  tbe  character  of  his  eloquence, 
whieh,  in  the  eloTation  of  its  sentiments,  and 
the  purity  and  loAiness  of  its  style,  was  the 
fitting  expression  of  the  force  and  dignity  of  his 
character  and  the  grandeur  of  his  conceptions. 
Of  the  oratory  of  Pericles  no  apecimena  remain 
to  us,  but  it  is  described  by  ancient  writers  as 
characterized  by  singular  force  and  energy.  He 
was  described  aatteinderingandUgbtaBiagwhen 
he  spoke,  and  as  carrying  the  weapons  of  Jupi- 
ter (Zeus)  upon  his  tongue.  In  B.C.  469,  Peri- 
dea  began  to  take  part  in  puUie  aflhba,  forty 
years  before  his  death,  and  was  soon  regarded 
as  tbe  head  of  tbe  more  dcmocratical  part  m  the 
atale,  in  opposition  to  Cimon.  He  gained  the 
fiiTor  of  the  people  by  the  laws  which  he  got 
passed  for  their  benctit.  Thus  it  was  enacted 
through  his  means  that  tbe  citiaena  ahonld  re- 
ceiTe  from  the  public  treasury  the  price  of  their 
sdfflittance  to  the  theatre,  amounting  to  two 
nbeH  apiece ;  that  those  who  aervad  in  the 
courts  of  the  Heliica  should  he  paid  for  their  at- 
tendance i  and  that  those  citizens  who  aerved 
aa  soMiara  ahonld  liltewiaa  he  paid.  It  waa  at 
his  instigation  that  his  friend  Ephialtcs  propos- 
ed, in  461,  tbe  measure  by  which  the  Areopagus 
wu  deprived  of  thoae  funetiona  whieh  reodered 
it  formidable  as  an  antagonist  to  the  dcmocrat- 
ical party.  This  aucoeaa  waa  followed  by  the 
aatradam  of  Cimon,  who  was  dutrged  with  La- 
conism,  and  Pericles  was  thus  placed  at  the 
head  of  public  aSaira  at  Athena.  Pericles  was 
distingtiistaed  aa  a  general  aa  well  aa  a  states- 
man, and  frequently  commanded  the  Athenian 
armies  in  their  wars  with  the  neighboring  states. 
In  464  be  commanded  tbe  Athenians  m  their 
campaigns  against  the  Sicyonians  and  Acama- 
nians ;  in  448  he  led  the  army  which  assisted 
the  Phocians  in  tbe  Sacred  war ;  and  in  445  be 
rendered  the  most  signal  service  to  the  state  by 
recovering  tho  island  of  £ub<Ba,  which  had  re- 
volted from  Athens.  Cimon  had  been  previously 
recalled  from  exile,  without  any  oppoaition  from 
Pericli's,  but  had  died  in  4 19.  On  his  death  the 
d(i;.i<icratical  party  wa;i  headed  by  Thucydides, 


PERICLES. 

the  aon  of  Mdeaiaa,  bat  on  the  ostraeism  of  the 

latter  in  444.  the  organized  opposition  of  the 
aristocratical  party  was  broken  up,  and  Pericles 
was  left  without  a  rival.  Thronghout  the  re- 
maindcr  of  his  political  course  no  one  appeared 
to  contest  his  supremao; ;  but  tbe  boundless  in* 
floenoe  whteh  he  poaseased  waa  never  perverted 
by  him  to  8ini.-5ter  or  unworthy  purposes.  So 
far  from  being  a  mere  selfish  demagogue,  be 
neither  indulged  nor  eonrted  the  moltitnde. 
The  next  important  event  in  which  Penclrs  was 
enfRgod  was  the  war  against  Samoa,  which  bad 
revolted  from  Athens,  and  whieh  he  aobdued 
aAer  an  arduous  campaign,  440.  The  poet  Soph- 
ocles was  one  of  the  generals  who  fought  with 
Periclea  against  Samoa.  For  the  next  ten  years, 
till  the  outbreak  of  the  Pcloponnesian  war,  the 
Athenians  were  not  engaged  in  any  considera- 
ble military  operations.  During  this  period  Peri 
clcs  devoted  especial  attention  to  tbe  Athenian 
navy,  aa  her  supremacy  rested  on  her  maritime 
superiority,  and  be  adopted  various  judicious 
means  for  consolidating  and  strengthening  her 
empire  over  tho  islands  of  the  ^^gean.  The 
funds  derived  from  the  irtbuie  of  the  allies  and 
from  other  sources  were,  to  a  large  extSBt,  de- 
voted by  him  to  the  erection  of  Uiose  magnifi- 
cent temples  and  public  buildings  which  ren- 
dered Athens  the  wonder  and  admiration  of 
Greece  Under  his  administration  the  Propy- 
Ixa,  and  the  Parthenon,  and  tbe  Odeum  were 
erected,  as  well  as  numerous  other  temples 
and  public  buildings.  With  the  stimulus  af- 
forded by  these  works,  architecture  and  sculp- 
ture reached  their  higheat  perfeotioo,  and  aome 
of  the  greatest  artists  of  antiquity  were  em- 
ployed in  erecting  or  adorning  the  buddings. 
Tbe  chief  direction  and  oversight  of  the  puUie 
edifices  was  intrusted  to  Phidias.  Vid.  Phidiar. 
TUcsu  works  calling  into  activity  almost  every 
branch  of  industry  and  commerce  at  Athena, 
diffused  universal  prosperity  while  they  proceed- 
ed, and  thus  contributed  in  tbia,  aa  well  as  in 
other  ways,  to  maintain  the  popularity  and  in- 
fluence of  Pericles  But  he  still  had  many  ene- 
mies, who  were  not  slow  to  impute  to  him  base 
and  onworthy  motiToa.  Fram  tfam  eomie  poets 
Pericles  had  to auataiB numerous  attacks.  They 
exaggerated  hia  powor»  apoke  of  hia  party  as 
Pistttratida,  and  ealled  upon  him  to  awear  that 
he  was  not  about  to  assume  the  tyranny.  His 
high  character  and  atrict  probity,  however,  ren- 
dered all  theee  attaoka  faarmlMa.  But  as  his 
enemies  were  unable^  to  ruin  his  reputation  by 
these  means,  they  attacked  him  throogb  bis 
friends.  Hia  frienda  Phidiaa  and  Amomgoraa, 
and  his  mistress  Aspaaia,  were  all  accused  be- 
fore tbe  people.  Phidiaa  was  condemned  and 
cast  into  prison  (mi.  PmotAs) ;  Anaxagoras  was 
also  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  and  quit  Athens  {nd. 
Anazaoobab)  ;  and  Aspasta  waa  oo^y  acquitted 
through  the  entreaties  and  tears  of  Perielee. 
The  Peloponnesian  war  has  been  falsely  ascribed 
to  tbe  ambitious  schemes  of  Pericles.  It  is  true 
that  he  counselled  tbe  Athenians  not  to  yiek 
to  tbe  demands  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  he. 
pointed  out  the  immense  advantages  which  the 
Athenians  possessed  in  carrying  on  the  war ; 
but  he  did  this  because  he  saw  that  war  was 
inevitable  ;  and  that,  as  long  as  Athens  retained 
tbe  great  power  which  she  then  possessed, 
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Sparta  would  nerer  rest  contented.  On 
break  of  the  war  in  431,  a  Peloponncsian  army 
QDder  ArcbiUaiuus  invaded  Attica,  and  upon  his 
udnoB  tlw  Athenians  conveyed  their  movable 
property  into  the  city,  and  their  cattle  and  beasts 
of  burden  to  Euboaa,  and  allowed  the  Pelopon- 
neaians  to  deMilate  Atliea  without  ofipoBition. 
The  next  year  (430),  when  the  Peloponnesiana 
again  invaded  Attica,  Pericles  pursued  the  same 
policy  M  befora.  In  U*is  ranmier  the  plague 
made  its  appearance  in  Athens.  The  Atiieni- 
ana,  being  exposed  to  the  devaatation  of  the  war 
and  the  plague  at  the  aanie  ttoM,  began  to  torn 
their  ihoiiirhts  to  peace,  and  looked  upon  Peri- 
clea  aa  the  author  of  all  their  diatreaaea,  ioaa- 
nroeh  as  he  hail  parauaded  them  to  go  to  war. 
Pericles  attempted  to  calm  the  public  ferment  ; 
but  such  waa  the  imtation  againat  him  that  he 
was  senteneed  to  pay  a  line.  The  ill  feeling  of 
the  people  luiving  found  this  vent,  Pericles  soon 
reaumed  his  accuatomed  awaj,  and  was  again 
deeted  one  of  the  generals  for  the  ensuing  year 
(429)  Meantime  Pericles  had  snfTt  red  in  com- 
mon  with  his  fellow-citizens.  The  plaeue  car- 
ried off  roost  of  his  near  conneetions.  His  son 
Xanthippus,  a  profligate  and  undutiful  youth, 
hia  sister,  and  most  of  bis  intimate  friends,  died 
.'it.  Still  he  maintained  nnrooved  hia  calm 
bearing  and  phiI<Mophic  composure.  At  last  his 
only  aurriving  legitimate  son,  Paralus,  a  youth 
of  greater  promise  than  his  brother,  fell  a  vic- 
tim. The  firmness  of  Pericles  then  at  last  gave 
way:  as  he  placed  the  funeral  garland  on  the 
head  of  the  lifeless  youth,  he  burst  into  tears 
and  sobbed  aloud.  He  had  one  son  remaining, 
his  child  by  Aspasia,  and  he  was  allowed  to  en- 
rol this  son  in  his  own  tribe  and  give  him  his 
own  name.  In  the  autumn  of 429,  Periclea  him- 
self died  of  a  lingering  sickness.  When  at  the 
point  of  death,  as  his  friends  were  gathered 
roond  hia  bed,  recalling  his  virtues  and  enumer- 
ating his  triumphs,  Pericles,  overhearing  their 
remarks,  aaid  that  they  had  forgotten  hia  great- 
est praiao :  that  no  Athenian  through  hia  means 
had  been  made  to  put  on  mourning  Ho  snr- 
vived  the  commencement  of  the  war  two  years 
and  aiz  months.  The  name  of  the  wilb  of  Peri- 
cles is  not  mentioned.  She  had  been  the  wife 
Of  Hipponicus,  by  whom  she  was  the  mother  of 
CaWaa.  8ho  bore  two  oooa  to  Perieleo.  Xan- 
thippus and  Paralus.  She  lived  unhappily  with 
Periclea,  and  a  divorce  toolc  place  by  mutual 
ooDsent,  when  Perleles  eonnoeted  himself  with 
Aspasia.  Of  his  strict  probity  he  left  the  de- 
cisive proof  in  the  fact  that  at  his  de^  he  was 
feond  not  tohsTe  added  a  single  drachma  to  his 
hereditar>'  property. — 2.  Son  of  the  preceding, 
by  Aspasia,  was  one  of  the  generals  at  the  battle 
of  Arginnsae,  and  waa  put  to  death  by  the  Atiie- 
nians  with  the  other  generals,  406. 

pBaioLiMiiios  {nepttXAfuvof.)  1.  One  of  the 
Argonauts,  was  son  of  Neieus  and  Chlons,  snd 
brother  of  Nestor.  Neptune  (Poseidon)  gave 
him  the  power  of  changing  himself  into  different 
forms,  and  eonferred  upon  him  great  strength, 
but  he  waa  nevertheless  slain  by  Hercules  at 
the  capture  of  Pylos. — 2.  Son  of  Neptune  (Po- 
seidoR)  and  Chloris,  the  daughter  of  Tiresias 
of  Thebea.  In  the  war  of  the  Seven  against 
Thebes  he  was  believed  to  have  killed  Parthen- 
opBUs ;  and  when  he  pursued  Ampbiaraua,  the 


latter,  by  the  command  of  Jinrfler  fZeos), 
swallowed  up  by  the  earth. 

[Perictione  (UepiKTiovii),  daughter  of  Crit- 
ias,  and  mother  or  the  oelebiated  phfloae|ihw 

Plato.] 

[Pbridia,  a  Theban  female,  mother  of  Ooytes, 
who  was  slain  by  Tumus  in  Italy.] 

PcRiEREs  {UfpirjpTjr).  1.  Son  of  ^o\us  and 
Enarete,  king  of  Messene,  was  the  father  of 
Apharens  and  Leocippna  by  Oorgophona.  fa 
some  traditions  Perieres  was  called  a  son  of 
Cynortas,  and,  besides  the  sons  aboTe  meotioB> 
edfhe  is<said  to  have  been  the  Ihther  of  Tyn- 
dareos  andlcarius. — [2.  Father  of  Bonis,  mm- 
tioned  in  the  Iliad. — 3.  A  Cumaean,  founder  of 
Zanelo  in  Sieiiy.} 

[Pkrigcxe  (Urptyovv^),  daughter  of  Sinis,  the 
famoua  robber,  who  waa  slain  by  Theseus  ;  after 
her  fttber'a  death  Theaeoa  married  her,  beii^ 
charmed  with  her  beauty,  and  had  faj  her  •  soa 
named  Melanippus.] 

FtitLivs  (UeplXaof).  1.  Son  of  Teaiiot  ni 
Peribo'a,  and  a  brother  of  Penelope  —(1.  A  Olt 
izen  of  Megara,  who  espoused  the  pat^  ef 
Philip  of  Maeedon,  and,  aeeording  to  Dmsa* 
thencs.  betrayed  his  country  to  lliat  monar^ 
but  was  afterward  treated  by  him  with  aeg^aat 
and  oontempt] 

Pkrilldb  (n/piAAof),  a  statuary,  was  the  mak- 
er of  the  bronse  bull  of  the  tjrrant  Phalaris.  re- 
specting whieh,  vid.  further  under  Phalaris. 
Like  the  makers  of  other  instruments  of  death, 
Pc  rill  us  is  said  to  have  become  one  of  the  vi^ 
tims  of  his  own  handiwork. 

{PtaniDss  (TleptfindT}^).  1.  A  companion  of 
Ulvsses,  mentioned  in  the  Odvssev. — 2  Father 
of  Schedius,  who  was  a  commander  of  the  Pho- 
cians  in  the  Trojan  war.] 

[Perimcs  (Ufpifioc),  son  of  ICegea»  a  Tngaa 
warrior,  slain  by  Patroclos.] 

[Perivela,  daughter  of  Hippodaroas,  caatif 
her  father  into  thoaoa,  andobaagadbjlfapCina 
into  an  island  ] 

Prriitthos  (tUpn4oci  JUpMiof  i  turn  EM 
Ertgli),  an  important  town  in  Thraee^  eo  tha 
Propontis,  was  founded  by  the  Samjans  ahoBl 
B.C.  659.  It  waa  eitnated  tw«nty*two  milea 
west  of  Selymbria,  on  a  small  peninsula,  and  was 
built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  with  rows  of  houses 
fisiiif  aboTo  eaeh  other  Ifto  aeata  in  an  ampht- 
theatre.  It  is  celebrated  for  the  obstinate  re- 
sistance which  it  offered  to  Philip  of  Maeedon, 
at  whlefa  time  it  waa  a  more  poweHvl  plaee 
than  Byzantium.  Under  the  Rnmana  it  still 
continued  to  be  a  flourishing  town,  being  tliO 
point  at  whieh  moat  of  the  roMs  metkadtag  ic 
Byzantium.  The  commercial  importance oithe 
town  is  attested  by  its  numerous  coins,  whieh 
are  still  extant.  At  a  later  time,  bnt  not  eaiiar 
than  the  fourth  century  of  the  Chri-^tian  era.  wc 
find  it  called  HeraeUa^  which  occurs  sometiiaas 
akme  without  any  addition,  and  aometiam  ta 
tha  Ibfm  of  ibradM  TlroM  «r  JftreefaaMa- 
thu. 

PerTphas  (Ilfpi^af ).  1 .  An  Attic  autodrtkon, 

previous  to  the  time  of  Cecrops,  was  a  priest 
of  Apollo,  and,  on  account  of  his  virtues,  was 
made  king  of  the  country.  In  consequenoe  of 
the  honors  paid  to  htm,  Jupiter  (Zeus)  wished 
to  destroy  him  ;  but,  at  the  request  of  Apollo,  be 
I  was  metamorphosed  by  Jupiter  (Zeus)  into  aa 
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wgie,  and  his  iHfe  fikewise  into  a  Mvd.— [3. 

Son  of  the  .Etolian  Ochcsius,  fell  by  the  hand 
of  Mars  (Aret)  in  the  Trojan  wir. — 8.  Son  of 
Epjtns,  and  a  Iwrald  of  ^eas.— 4.  A  Gtaek, 
wh(  i  was  engaged  in  the  Trojan  war,  and  took 
port  in  the  destruction  of  the  city.] 

PaairaiTEfl  {Uepif^Trjc).  I.  Son  of  Vulcan 
[Hephaestas)  and  Anticlea,  surnamedCorynctes, 
that  IS,  Club-bearer,  was  a  robber  at  Epidaurus, 
who  Blew  travellers  with  an  iron  club.  The- 
laus  at  last  killed  him,  and  took  his  club  for  his 
•wo  use.  —  [3.  Son  of  Copreus  of  Mycenae,  a 
Rreek  warrior  at  Troy,  slain  by  Hector. — 3.  A 
TkiQan  warrior,  alain  by  Teucer  ] 

[Perisadh  {Ttepiadditc),  an  Illyrian  people  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  silver  mines  of  Damas- 
doo,  atoo  called  Zmm^im.] 

Pkrmfssus  (TlFpftTjaaoc :  now Kcfalari),  a  river 
lU  Boiotia,  which  descends  from  Mount  Helicon, 
anitea  with  the  Olmius,  and  falls  into  tho  Lake 
Copais  near  Haliartus.  [Its  wateia  were  sa- 
ered  to  the  Muses.] 

Pkrivk  (II^pvj;),  a  little  island  off  the  coast  of 
Ionia,  opposite  to  the  territory  of  MiletUSi  to 
which  an  earthquake  united  it. 

Piao  (Jhip6),  daughter  of  Neleus  and  Chloris, 
was  married  to  Bias,  and  celflhltted  for  her 
beauty.    [  Vtd.  Mblampos.] 

PaaraaiitA  (Tlipmpiivth  and  other  forms),  a 
small  town  of  Mysia,  sooth  of  Adramyttium,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  which  there  were  copper 
■ines  and  eelebiMed  Tineyards.  It  was  said 
lobe  the  place  at  which  Thiirydidcs  died. 

PERPKKirA  or  PsaPB/iNJL  (the  former  is  the 
ffeferaUe  fiynn).  1.  M.,  prvtor  B.0. 18S,  when 
he  carried  on  war  n gainst  the  slaves  in  Sicily, 
tad  cooaul  130,  when  he  defeated  Aristonicus 
ia  Asia,  and  took  him  prisoner.  He  died  near 
Pergamum  on  his  retom  to  Rome  in  129  —2 
M.,  son  of  the  last,  consul  92,  and  censor  66. 
Hs  is  mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers  as  an 
extraordinary  instance  of  longevity.  He  at- 
tainsd  the  age  of  ninety-eight  years,  and  died 
in  40,  the  year  in  which  the  civil  war  broke  out 
between  Cesar  and  Pompey.  He  took  no  prom- 
inent part  in  the  agitated  times  in  which  he 
lived. — 3.  M.  Perperva  Vento,  son  of  the  last, 
Jstaed  the  Marian  party  in  the  civil  war,  and 
was  raised  to  the  pra-tor^hip.  After  the  con- 
quest of  Italy  by  Sulla  in  82,  Perperna  fled  to 
Sicily,  which  be  quitted,  however,  upon  the  ar- 
rirai  of  Pompey  shortly  afterward  On  the 
death  of  Sulla  in  78,  Perperna  joined  tho  con- 
aal  M.  Lepidos  in  his  sttempt  to  overthrow  the 
new  aristocralical  constitution,  and  retired  with 
hun  to  Sardinia  on  the  failure  ot  this  attempt. 
LepMoa  died  in  Sardinia  in  the  following  year, 
77,  and  Perperna,  with  the  remains  of  his  army, 
crossed  over  to  Spain  and  joined  Scrtorius. 
Fetpema  was  jealone  of  the  ascendency  of  Ser- 
torius,  and,  after  serving  under  him  some  years, 
he  and  his  friends  assassinated  Sertorius  at  u 
baoqaet  in  7%  His  death  soon  brought  the  war 
to  a  close.  Perperna  was  defeated  by  Pompey, 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  was  put  to  death. 

tPaesAimnra,  a  ateep  mountain  in  Epiros,  on 
the  western  declivity  M  which  tho  eity  AaUnra- 
eia  was  situated.] 

PacBif.anf  {tte^iM  w  Titpmtot),  a  power- 
ful and  warlike  Pelasgic  people, »  ^o,  according,' 
to  S^«bo,  migrated  from  £ub<a   to  the  main 


land,  and  settled  hi  the  distrfets  of  Hesticotis 

and  Pclasgioiis  in  Thessaly.  Hence  the  north- 
ern part  of  this  country  is  frequently  called  Per- 
rhebia  {ll€^f>ai6ia,  llepai6ia),  though  it  nevei 
formed  one  of  the  regular  Thessalian  provinces. 
Homer  places  the  Perrhsebi  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Thessalian  Dodona  and  the  River  Titare- 
sius ;  and  at  a  later  time  the  name  of  Perrha^hia 
was  applied  to  the  district  bounded  by  Macedo- 
nia and  the  Cambuniati  Mountains  on  the  north, 
by  Pindus  on  the  west,  by  liie  Peneus  on  the 
south  and  southeast,  and  by  tlie  Peneus  and 
Ossa  on  the  east.  Tho  rcrrha;bi  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Amphictyonic  league  At  an  early 
period  they  were  subdued  by  tlie  Lapiiha; ;  at 
the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  they  were 
subject  to  the  Thessalians,  and  subsequently  to 
Philip  of  Macedon  ;  but  at  the  lime  of  the  Ro- 
man wars  in  Greece  they  appear  independent 
of  Macedonia. 

PBRKBioiB  {Ue^piiai),  an  .\ttic  demus  near 
Aphidoa,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Antiochis. 

PaasAsAaA  or  PsRiiABdRA  (Uepoaiupa :  now 
Anbar),  a  strongly-fortified  city  of  Babylonia,  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Euphrates,  at  the  point 
wheie  the  eanal  called  Maarsares  teft  the  river. 

Pers^.    Vid.  Persis. 

Perseus  iUefMaio()t  a  Stoic  philosopher,  was 
a  native  of  Cittiom  in  Crete,  and  a  disciple  of 

Zeno.  He  lived  for  some  years  nt  the  court  of 
Anligoous  Gonatas,  with  whom  he  seems  to 
have  been  in  high  fevor.  Antigonus  appointed 
him  to  the  chief  command  in  Corinth,  where  ho 
was  slain  when  the  city  was  taken  by  Aratus, 
B.C.S48. 

Perse  (Ufpaij),  daughter  of  Oceanus,  and 
wife  of  HeUos  (the  Sun),  by  whom  she  became 
the  naother  of  j£etes  and  Circe.  She  is  furthei 
called  the  mother  of  Pasiphae  and  Perses.  Ho 
mer  and  ApoUonius  Rbudios  call  her  Perse, 
while  others  call  her  Perseis  or  Persea. 

Persbis,  a  name  given  to  Heoote,  aa  the 
daughter  of  Perses  by  Asteria. 

PERBEPRdivB  {Uepaei^ov^),  called  Proserpina 
by  the  Romans,  the  daughter  of  Zeus  (Jupiter) 
and  Dcmeter  ((^eres).  In  Homer  she  is  called 
Persephonia  {Utpae^veia);  the  form  Persephone 
first  occurs  in  Hesiod.  But,  besides  these  forms 
of  the  name,  we  also  find  Persephassa,  Phersi" 
phassa,  Pertephatta,  Phcrsephatia,  PhcrrrphasMOf 
Pherephatla,  and  iVtcrx^Aonia, Ibr  which  various 
etymologies  have  brcn  proposed.  The  Latin 
Proserpina  is  probat)ly  only  a  corruption  of  the 
Greek.  In  Attica  she  was  worshipped  under 
the  name  of  Cora  (K('?,'t;.  Ion  Kot  /fr/),  that  is, 
the  Daughter,  namely,  ol  Dcmeter  (Ceres) ;  and 
tho  two  were  frequently  called  The  Mother  and 
the  Dauf^hfrr  {rj  .M^rr/^j  koi  ij  Koptj).  Being  the 
infernal  goddess  of  death,  she  is  also  called  a 
daughter  of  Zens  (Jupiter)  and  Styx.  In  Ar*  ^ 
cadia  .she  was  worshipped  under  tho  name  rf 
Dcspuina,  and  was  called  a  daughter  ul  Posei- 
don (Neptune)  Hippius  and  Demeter  (Ceres), 
and  said  to  have  been  brought  up  by  the  Titan 
Anytus.  Homer  describes  her  as  the  wife  of 
Hades  (Pluto),  and  the  fbroridable,  venerable, ' 
and  majestic  queen  of  the  Shades,  who  rulea 
over  tbe  souls  of  the  dead,  along  with  her  bua- 
band.  Henee  siie  called  by  later  writers  Jess 
Tnfcrna,  Avrma,  and  ^tygia  ;  and  the  Erinnyea 
are  said  to  have  been  her  lianghters  by  Pluto. 
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Gi  ivps  sacred  to  her  are  placed  by  Homer  in 
the  western  extremity  of  the  earth,  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  lower  world,  which  is  itself  c^led 
the  house  of  Persephone  (Proserpina).  The 
Story  of  her  being  carried  off  by  Hades  or  Pluto 
against  her  will  is  not  mentioned  by  Homer, 
who  simply  describes  her  as  the  wife  and  queen 
of  Hades.  Her  abduction  is  first  mentioned  by 
Hesiod.  The  account  of  her  abduction,  which 
is  the  most  celebrated  part  of  her  story,  and  the 
winderings  of  her  mother  in  search  of  her,  and 
the  worship  of  the  two  goddesses  in  Attica  at 
the  festival  of  the  Elcusinia,  are  related  under 
Demeter.  In  the  mystical  theories  of  the  Or- 
pbics,  Persephone  (Proserpina)  is  described  as 
tbe  all'penrading  goddess  of  natnre,  who  both 
produces  and  destroys  every  thinf^ ;  and  she  is 
therefore  mentioned  along,  or  identified  with, 
other  mystic  divinities,  such  as  Isis,  Rhea,  Ge 
(Terra).  Hestia,  Pandora,  Artemis  (Diana),  Hec- 
ate. This  mystic  Persephone  is  further  said  to 
have  become  by  Zeus  (Jupiter)  the  mother  of 
Dionysus  (Bacchus),  lacchu?,  Zapreiis  or  Saba- 
zius.  PenepboDB  (Proserpina)  frequently  ap- 
pears in  worn  of  art.  She  is  represented  efther 
with  the  grave  and  severe  cliaracter  of  an  in- 
fernal Juno,  or  as  a  mystical  divinity  with  a 
sceptre  and  «  Kttte  box,  in  the  ael  of  being  car- 
ried off  by  Pluto. 

Pbbsei'olIs  {HepaimXtft  TlepoaliroXtf :  in  the 
Mfddfe Ages,  Itlakkar:  now Tttkhti-Jemthid,  I  e.. 

Throne  of  JemsMd,  or  Chil-Minnr,  i  e  .  For,';/  Pil- 

Urt :  large  ruins),  is  the  Greek  name,  probably 
translated  from  the  Persfan  mnne,  whieh  te  not 

recorded,  of  the  great  city  which  succeeded  Pa- 
sargada  as  the  capital  of  Persia  and  of  tbe  Per- 
sian empire.  Fram  the  eireamstanee,  howerer, 

of  the  conquest  of  the  T3nbyIoninn  empire  takinix 
place  about  the  time  when  Persepolts  attained 
this  dignity,  it  appeara  tohave  been  sekfom  need 
OS  the  royal  residence.  Neither  Herodotus,  Xen- 
opbon,  Ctesias,  nor  the  sacred  writers  during 
the  Pendan  period,  mention  it  at  ell,  though  they 
often  speak  of  Babylon.  Snsa,  and  Ecbntana  as 
the  capitals  of  the  empire.  It  is  only  from  tbe 
Greek  wrftert  after  tbe  Macedonian  eonqnest 
that  we  learn  its  rank  in  the  empire,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  consisted  chiefly  la  its  lieing  one 
of  the  two  bmrial  places  of  the  kings  (tbe  other 
beinjr  Pasargada),  and  also  a  royal  treasury ;  for 
Alexander  found  in  the  palace  immense  riches, 
whieh  were  said  to  have  accomnlated  from  the 
time  of  Cyrus.  Its  foundation  is  sometimes  as- 
cribed to  Cyrus  the  Great,  but  more  generally 
to  his  son  Cambyses.  It  was  greatly  enlarged 
and  adorned  by  Darius  T.  and  Xer.xes,  and  pre- 
served its  splendor  till  after  the  Macedonian  eon- 
qnest, when  ft  was  burned ;  Alexander,  as  the 
story  fjoes.  setting  fire  to  the  palace  with  his 
own  band  at  the  end  of  a  revel,  by  the  instiga- 
tkm  of  the  courtesan  Thais,  B.C.  331.  It  was 
not,  however,  so  entirely  destroyed  as  some  his- 
torians represent  It  appears  frequently  in  sub- 
sequent  history,  both  ancient  and  medieval.  It 
ia  now  deserted,  but  its  ruins  are  considerable, 
though  too  dilapidated  to  give  any  good  notion 
of  Persian  architecture,  and  they  are  rich  in  cune- 
ifnrm  inscriptions  It  was  situated  in  the  heart 
of  Persia,  in  the  part  called  Hallow  Persis  (KoiXtj 
H^iO.  not  fKt  from  the  border  of  the  Carma- 
oiui  Desert,  in  «  beaatifhl  and  healthy  vaUey, 
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watered  by  the  River  A  raxes  (now  Bend-Emtr), 
and  its  tributaries  the  Medus  and  the  Cyrus. 
The  city  stood  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Arax- 
es,  and  had  a  citadel  (the  ruins  of  which  are 
still  seen)  built  on  the  levelled  surface  of  a  rock, 
and  inclosed  by  triple  walls  rising  one  shove  tbe 
other  to  the  heights  of  sixteen,  forty-eight,  amd 
sixty  cubits,  within  which  was  the  pafaOCt  With 
its  royal  sepulchres  and  treasuries.  • 

Peh8E8  (Uepar)^).  1.  Son  of  the  Titan  Cries 
and  Eurybia,  and  husband  of  Asteria.  by  whom 
he  became  the  father  of  Hecate. — 2.  Son  of  Per- 
seus and  Andromeda,  described  by  the  Greeks 
as  the  founder  of  the  Persian  nation  — 3.  Son 
of  Helios  (the  Sun)  and  Perse,  and  broUker  of 
.CAtes  and  Giree. 

Pkrpkl's  {Urnari'c).  the  famous  .\rj:ive  hero, 
was  a  son  of  jupiter  (Zeus)  and  Danae,  and  a 
grandson  of  Aerisins.  An  orade  had  told  Acii9> 
ius  that  he  was  doomed  to  perish  by  tlie  hands 
of  Danai'a  aon,  and  be  therefore  abut  up  his 
dau  ghter  in  an  apartment  made  of  brass  or  stone. 
But  .lupiter  (Zeus)  Iiavinij  mctamorplio'icd  him- 
self into  a  shower  of  gold,  came  down  through 
the  roof  of  tbe  prison,  and  beetme  by  her  the 
father  of  Perseus.  From  thiscircum.stanre  Per- 
seus is  sometimes  called  oMngen*.  As  soon  as 
Aerisins  discovered  that  Danaf  had  given  taiitt 
to  a  son,  he  put  both  mother  and  son  mto  a 
chest,  and  threw  them  into  the  sea ;  but  Jopi* 
ter  (Zeus)  caused  the  chest  to  land  in  tbe  irirad 
of  Scriphos,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  where  Dictys, 
a  fisherman,  found  them,  and  carried  them  to 
Poly  deetea,  the  king  of  the  eonntry.  Tbey  were 
treated  with  kindness  by  Polydectes  ;  but  the 
latter  having  afterward  fallen  in  love  with  Da* 
nei,  and  finding  it  impossible  to  gratify  bis  de> 
sires  in  consequence  oftfie  presence  of  PerVcus, 
who  hsd  meantime  grown  up  to  manhood,  be 
sent  Perseas  away  to  fetch  the  heed  of  MeAh 
sa,  one  of  ilic  Gorgons.  Guided  by  Mercury 
(Hermes)  and  Minerva  (Athena),  Perseus  first 
went  to  the  OraNs,  the  sislere  of  the  Gorgone, 
took  from  them  their  one  tooth  and  their  one 
eye,  and  would  not  restore  them  until  they 
abowed  Mm  tbe  way  to  tbe  nymphs  who  pen* 
scsscd  the  winged  sandals,  the  magic  wallet, 
and  the  helmet  of  Pluto  (Hades),  which  rendered 
tbe  wearar  invisible.  Havtaig  received  from  the 
nymphs  these  invaluable  presents, from  Mercury 
(Hermes)  a  sickle,  and  from  Minerva  (Atheaa) 
a  mirror,  he  monnted  into  the  air.  and  arriveA 
at  the  Gorcons,  who  dwelt  near  Tariessus  on 
the  coast  of  the  ocean,  whoae  beads  were  cover- 
ed, like  those  of  serpents,  with  scales,  and  who 
had  large  tusks  like  boars,  brazen  hands,  and 
golden  wings.  He  found  them  asleep,  and  cat 
off  the  head  of  Medusa,  kwking  at  her  %ira 
throiijrh  the  mirror,  for  a  sight  of  the  monster 
herseii  would  have  changed  him  into  stone. 
Perseus  put  her  bead  into  the  wallet  whieb  hm 
carried  on  his  back,  and  as  he  went  away  he 
was  pursued  by  two  other  Gorgons;  bat  his 
helmet,  whioih  rendered  him  invisible,  snsblei 
him  to  escape  in  safety.  Perseus  then  pro- 
ceeded tu  i£thtopia,  where  he  saved  and  mamed 
Andromeda.  Fid.  Anoiombda.  Perseas  is  ala» 
said  to  have  come  to  the  Hyperboreans,  by 
whom  he  was  hospitably  received,  and  to  Atlas, 
whom  he  changed  into  the  raountam  oftbe  i 
name  by  the  Gorfoa'a  bead.  Om  lu» 
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Aariphost  he  foand  hie  mother  with  Dietjt  in  a 

tfiii[i|c,  whither  they  had  fled  from  the  violence 
ul  I'ulydcctes.  Perseus  tbeo  went  to  the  pal- 
ace of  PQiydeeteB,  and  metamorphosed  him  and 
all  his  guests,  and,  some  say,  the  whole  island, 
into  stone  He  then  presented  the  kingdom  to 
Dietya.  He  gave  the  winged  aandala  and  the 
helmet  to  Mercury  (Hermes),  who  restored  them 
to  the  nyi^phs  and  to  i^luio  (Hades),  and  the 
bead  of  Gorgon  to  Minerva  (Athena),  who  placed 
it  in  the  middle  of  her  shield  or  brrast-plate. 
Perseus  then  went  to  Argos,  accompanied  by 
Danas  and  Andromeda.  Acrisius,  rememberli^ 
the  oracle,  escaped  to  Larissa,  in  the  country 
of  the  lY'lasgiaos ;  but  Perseus  followed  hiin,  in 
order  tu  (tersuade  him  to  return.  Some  writers 
•tate  that  Perseus,  on  his  return  to  Argos,  found 
Prvetus,  who  had  expelled  his  brother  Acnsius, 
in  possession  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  that  Perseus 
slew  PrirliH,  and  was  afterward  kilknl  by  Mega- 
pen  i  la  tlie  bun  of  Prcetus.  i'tie  mure  common 
tradition,  however.  lelatea,  that  when  Teutami- 
das,  king  of  Larissa,  celebrated  games  in  honor 
of  his  guest  Acnsius,  Perseus,  who  took  part  m 
them,  aeeidentally  hit  the  foot  of  Acrisiiie  with 

tlie  discii?.  and  thus  killed  hmi.  Acrisius  was 
buried  outside  the  city  of  Larissa,  and  Perseus, 
lesYinfthe  kingdom  of  Argos  to  Megapenthee* 
the  son  of  Pruuua,  received  from  him  in  ex- 
change the  government  of  Tiryns.  According 
to  others,  Perseus  remained  in  Argos,  and  suc- 
cessfully opposed  the  introduction  of  the  Bac- 
chic orgies.  Perseus  is  said  to  have  founded 
tilt'  towns  ofMidea  and  Mycens.  By  Androm- 
eda he  became  the  father  of  Perses,  Aicaeua, 
Stbenelus,  Heleus,  Mcstor,  Electryon,  Gorgo- 
phone,  and  Autochthe.  Peraeua  waa  wonup- 
pcd  as  a  hero  in  several  places. 

PsRSEos  or  PcRSKB  (tlepaevi),  the  last  king 
of  Macedonia,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Philip  V., 
and  reigned  eleven  years,  from  B.C.  178  to  168. 
Before  his  accession  be  persuaded  his  fatlier  to 
put  to  death  his  younger  brother  Demetrius, 
whom  he  suspected  that  the  Roman  senate  in- 
tended to  set  up  as  a  competitor  for  the  throne 
on  the  death  of  Philip.  Immediately  after  his 
Bcceaaion  he  began  to  make  preparaiiooa  for 
war  with  the  Romans,  which  he  knew  to  be' in- 
evitable, though  seven  years  elapsed  before  act- 
ual hostiittiea  conunenced.  The  war  broke  out 
in  171.  The  first  year  of  the  war  was  marked 
by  no  atrUiing  action.  The  consul  P.  Licinias 
Crassus  firat  suffered  a  defeat  in  Theasaly  in 
an  engagement  between  the  eavalry  of  the  two 
armies,  but  subsequently  gained  a  shght  ad- 
▼antage  over  the  king's  troope.  The  aecood 
year  of  the  war  (170),  in  whieh  the  eoneul  A. 
Hostilius  Mancinus  commanded,  also  passed 
over  without  any  important  battle,  but  waa»  on 
the  whole,  foromble  to  Peraetta.  The  third 
year  (169),  in  which  the  consul  Q  .Maroiiis 
Philippoa  commanded,  agara  produced  no  im- 

Sortant  reaelta.  The  length  to  whieh  the  war 
ad  been  unexpectedly  protracted,  and  the  ill 
aooeeas  of  the  Roman  arms,  had  by  this  time 
tgeeited  a  general  feeling  in  favor  m  the  Mnoe- 
donian  munarch;  but  the  ill-timed  avarice  uf 
Benena,  who  refuaed  to  advance  the  sum  of 
money  whieh  Eomenes,  king  of  Pergamus,  de- 
manded, deprived  him  of  this  valur.lt]'  ally;  and 
tiM  aame  itnaeaaooable  niggardiioess  likewiae 


deprived  him  9t the  aervioeo  of  twmty  fttommi 

Gaulish  mercenaries,  who  had  actually  advanc- 
ed into  Macedonia  to  his  support,  but  retired  on 
failing  to  obtain  their  atipnialed  pay.  He  waa 
left  to  carry  on  the  contest  against  Rntne  sin- 
gle-handed. The  fourth  year  of  the  war  (168) 
was  also  the  last.  The  new  eonanl,  L.  ^milhia 
Paulus,  defeated  Perseus  with  great  loss  in  a 
decisive  battle  fought  near  Pydua,  on  June  SS, 
168.  Peraeua  took  refuge  in  the  iatand  of  Samtv 
ihrace,  where  be  ahortly  afterward  surrendered 
with  his  children  to  the  prtctor  Cn.  Octaviua 
When  brought  before  .flmiliua,  he  ia  aaid  to 
have  degraded  him.self  by  the  nif)st  abject  sup- 
plications; but  he  was  treated  with  kindness  by 
the  Bonan  general.  The  following  year  he 
was  carried  to  Italy,  where  lie  was  comjielled 
to  adorn  the  splendid  triumph  of  bis  conoueror 
(November  SO,  167),  and  afterward  cast  into  a 
'dun«;con.  from  whence,  however,  the  iiiterees- 
siou  of  /Einilius  procured  his  release,  and  he 
was  permitted  to  end  his  days  in  an  hOMKlble. 
captivity  at  Alha.  He  survived  bis  removal 
thither  a  few  years,  and  died,  according  to  some 
accounts,  by  voluntary  starvation,  WbOo  Othere, 
fortunately  with  less  probability,  represent  him 
as  falling  a  victim  to  the  cruelty  of  his  guards, 
who  deprived  him  of  sleep.  Peraeaa  had  been 
twice  married ,  the  name  of  his  first  wife,  whom 
he  is  said  to  h.ivu  killed  with  his  own  hand  in 
a  fit  of  passion,  is  not  recorded  ;  his  second,  La> 
odice,  was  the  daughter  of  .Selrucus  IV.  Philo- 
pator.  He  leA  two  children  :  a  .son,  Alexander, 
and  a  daughter,  both  apparently  by  his  second 
marriage,  as  they  were  mere  children  when  car- 
ried to  Rome.  Besides  these,  he  had  adopted 
hie  younger  brother  Philip,  who  appears  to  have 
been  regarded  by  him  as  the  heir  to  his  throoo, 
and  became  the  partner  of  his  captivity. 

PSRKIA.     Vtd.  PsRsia. 

PkksIci  Momtbs.    Vid.  Pabsici  Mowtbs. 

PcBsicos  SiKOS,  PbbsToom  Mark  (6  lltpaixif 
KO^.Tfoc,  Ti  tlcQOiK^  ^dXaooa,  and  other  forms : 
tk*  Persian  Gulfjt  ia  the  name  given  by  the 
later  geograpbera  to  the  great  gulf  of  the  Mare 
Erythracum  {now  Indian  Ocean),  extending  in  a 
southeastern  direction  from  the  mouths  of  the 
Ti<Tris,  between  the  northeastern  coast  of  Ara> 
bia  and  ilic  opposite  coast  of  Susiana,  Persis, 
and  Carniania,  to  the  narrow  strait  formed  by 
the  long  tongue  oflrad  which  projects  from  the 
northern  side  of  Oman  in  Arabia,  by  which  strait 
it  ia  connected  with  the  more  open  gulf  of  the 
Indian  Ooean  called  Paragon  Sinaa  (now  Gulf 
of  Oman).  The  earlier  Greek  writers  kpow 
nothing  of  it.  Herodotua  doea  not  distinguiah 
it  (hm  the  Erythtsan  Sea.  The  voyage  of 
Alexander's  admiral  Nearchus  from  the  Indus 
to  the  ri^rris  made  it  better  known,  but  atUl  tbe 
aneient  geograpbera  in  general  give  very  inao- 
curate  statements  of  its  size  and  form 

PKBsioas(IUp0<id9f.  nfpa«iad9f),a  patronym 
ic  given  to  the  deeeendanta  of  Peraea. 

Pkrsih,  and  very  rarely  Pkksia  {fj  Utpolr,  and 
if  lltpaiK^,  sc.  Y^.  the  fem.  ad^jeotivea,  the  maac. 
being  UepoiKo^,  from  the  ethnie noon  Itipanr,  |4. 
llipaat,  fem.  Ilfpa/f.  Latin  Perm  and  Perscs. 
pi.  Peraos :  in  modem  Persian  and  Aiabic,  Far* 
or  Arm/eit,  i.  e.,  $tan,  hni  of,  FbrtsOld  Per- 
sian para,  horae  or  horaeman  :  Eng.  Persia),  orig- 
inally a  amall  moantainoua  district  of  Weatent 
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Asia,  lying:  on  the  northeastern  side  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  aad  surrounded  on  Ibe  other  sides  by 
moanuina  and  deserts.   On  the  northwest  and 
north  it  was  separated  from  Susiana,  Media, 
and  l\irthia  by  the  lialc  nverOroatis  or  Uresis, 
and  by  Mons  Parachoathras ;  and  on  the  east 
from  Carmania  by  no  definite  boundaries  in  the 
Desert.   The  only  level  part  of  the  country  was 
the  strip  of  ses-^soaat  called  Psasts  Pabaua  ; 
the  rest  was  intersected  with  branches  ofMons 
Parachoathras,  the  valleys  between  which  were 
watered  by  aeveral  livera,  the  chier  of  which 
were  the  Araxes,  CyRirs,  and  Mr:ni-s  ;  in  tliis 
pott  of  the  country,  which  was  called  Koile 
Pbbbis,  atood  the  eapilal  eitiea  Pasaboada  and 
Perskpolis.    The  country  lias  a  remarkable 
variety  of  climate  and  of  pruducis  i  the  northern 
moaotainoaa  regiona  being  comparatitn^  oold, 
bat  with  good  pastures,  especially  for  camels  j 
the  middle  slopes  having  a  temperate  climatet 
and  prodneinf  abnndanee  of  Anoit  and  wine ;  and 
thn  aouthern  strip  of  coast  bein<x  intensely  hot 
•ad  aandy,  with  little  vegetation  except  the 
palm-tree.  The  tnbabitanta  were  a  ooUeetion 
of  nomad  tribes  of  the  Indo-European  stock,  who 
called  themaelves  by  a  name  which  is  giYen  in 
Greek  as  Amtmi  {'Apraiot),  and  which,  like  the 
kindred  Median  name  of  Arii  ('Ajj^oO,  signifies 
mMt  or  komtraUe,  and  is  applied  especially  to 
the  tnie  worshippers  of  Onnazd  and  followers 
of  Zoroaster:  it  was,  in  fact,  rather  a  title  of 
honor  than  a  proper  name  ;  the  true  collective 
name  of  the  people  seems  to  have  been  PAraca. 
According  tu  Herodotus,  they  were  divided  into 
three  classes  or  castes  :  first,  the  nobles  or  war- 
riors, containing  the  three  tribes  of  the  Pabar- 
GADiK,  who  were  the  most  noble,  and  to  whom 
the  royal  family  of  the  Achaemenid  i'  belonged, 
the  Marphii,  and  the  Maspii ;  secondly,  the  ag- 
ricultural and  other  settled  tribes,  namely,  the 
Panihialaei,  Derusiaei,  and  Gcrmanii ;  thirdly, 
the  tribes  which  remained  nomadic,  namely,  the 
Daae,  Mardi,  Dropici,  and  Sagartii,  names  com- 
mon to  other  parts  of  Western  and  Central  Asia. 
The  Persians  had  a  close  ethnical  affinity  to  the 
Medea,  and  followed  the  aame  customs  and  re- 
.igion    V'lii  Maoi,  Zoroaster.   The  simple  and 
warlike  habits  which  they  cultivated  in  their  na- 
tive mountains  preserved  them  from  the  cor> 
rupting  influences  which  enervated  their  Median 
brethren  ;  so  that  from  being,  as  we  find  them 
at  the  beginning  of  their  recorded  biatoir,  the 
subject  member  of  the  Medo-Pcrsian  kingdom, 
they  obtained  the  supremacy  under  Craua,  the 
founder  of  the  great  Peratan  empire,  B.C.  6M. 
Of  the  Persian  history  before  this  date  we  know 
but  little :  the  native  poetical  annalists  of  a  later 
p«riod  are  perfeetly  nntmstworthy :  the  addi- 
tional  light  lately  obtained  from  the  Persian  in- 
acriptions  is,  so  far  as  it  goes,  contirmatory  of 
the  Greek  writers,  firom  whom,  and  from  aome 
small  portions  of  .Scripture,  all  our  knowledge 
of  ancient  Persian  history  is  derived.  Accord- 
ing to  theae  aoeonnta,  the  Peraiana  were  first 
subjected  by  the  Modes  under  Phraortes,  about 
fi.C.  688,  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the 
freat'Median  empire ;  but  they  continued  to  he 
governed  bj  their  own  princes,  the  Achaemeni- 
da.   An  aooonot  of  the  revolution,  by  which 
the  supremacy  was  transferred  to  the  Persians, 
'f  given  under  Cvant.  At  this  tioM  there  ez- 
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isted  in  Western  Asia  two  other  great  king- 
doms, the  Lydian,  which  comprised  nearly  the 
whole  of  Asia  Minor,  west  of  the  River  Halys, 
which  separated  it  from  the  Medo- Persian  ter- 
ritories, and  the  Babylonian,  which,  besides  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates  vaUey*  embraoed  Syria 
and  Palestine.    By  the  successive  conquest  of 
these  kingdoms,  the  dominions  of  Cyrus  were 
extended  on  the  west  as  far  as  the  qgantaoftta 
Euxine,  the  .Egean.  and  the  Mediterranean,  and 
to  the  frontier  of  Egypt.    Turning  his  arms  u) 
the  opposite  direetioo,  he  avbdncd  Bactha,  and 
efTected  some  conquests  beyond  the  Oxus,  but 
fell  in  battle  with  the  Massagetae.    Vid.  Cract. 
His  son  Camhyaea  added  Egypt  to  the  empira. 
Vtd.  Cambysks.    Upon  his  death  the  M.-ignn 
priesthood  made  an  elTort  to  restore  the  suprem- 
aey  to  the  Medea  (nd.  Maai,  Snnoisy,  whiA 
was  defeated  by  the  conspiracy  of  the  seven 
Persian  chieftains,  whose  success  conferred  the 
orown  upon  Dariua,  the  eon  of  Hystaspea.  TMi 
king  was  at  first  occupied  with  crushing  rebeH 
ions  in  every  part  of  the  empire,  and  with  tbi 
two  eipeditkma  agafaiat  Seythia  and  Cyreuiiei^ 
of  which  the  former  entirely  failed,  and  the  lal» 
ter  was  only  partially  succesaful.   He  cooque^ 
ed  Thrace,  and  on  the  east  be  added  the  valflf 
of  the  Indus  to  the  kingdom  ;  but  in  this  quar- 
ter the  power  of  Persia  seems  never  to  hxm 
been  miwh  vaum  than  noniina!    The  I¥iiiiB 
empire  had  now  reached  ii.s  greatest  extent, 
from  Thrace  and  Cyrenaica  on  the  west  to  the 
Indus  on  the  east,  and  from  the  Euxine,  the 
Caucasus  (or,,  rather,  a  little  below  it),  the  Cas- 
pian, and  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes  on  the  north, 
to  iClhiopia,  Arabia,  and  the  Erythraean  Sea  oa 
the  south,  and  it  embraced,  in  Europe.  Thrace 
and  some  of  the  Greek  cities  north  of  the  Eux- 
ine ;  in  Africa,  Egypt  and  Cyrenaica ;  in  Asia, 
on  the  west,  Palestine,  Phcenicia,  Syria,  thesev* 
oral  districts  of  Asia  Minor,  .\rmenia,  .Mesopo 
tamia,  Assyria,  Babylonia,  Susiana,  Atropateoe, 
Great  Media ;  on  the  north,  Hyfeania,  Margi- 
anri,  Bantriana,  and  Sogdiana  ;  on  the  east,  the 
Paropamibus.  Arachosia,  and  India  (i.  c,  part  of 
the  Punjab  and  Scinde) ;  on  the  south,  Persia, 
Carmania,  and  Gedrosia  ;  and  in  the  centre  of 
the  eastern  part,  Parthia,  Aria,  and  Drangiana. 
The  capital  cities  of  the  empire  were  Babylon^ 
Susa,  Ecbatana  in  Media,  and,  though  these 
were  seldom,  if  ever,  used  as  residences,  Pasar 
gada  and  Peraepolis  in  Penia.  (VU.  the  aev^ 
eral  articles.)    Of  this  vast  empire  Darius  un- 
dertook the  organization,  and  divided  u  into 
twen^  aatrapieii,  of  wMidi  a  ftdl  acoonnt  it 
given  by  Herodotus.    For  the  other  details  ot 
his  reign,  and  especially  the  commence  meot  of 
the  ware  with  Greece,  enl.  Daaios.  Of  the  fO' 
maining  period  of  the  ancient  Persian  history 
till  the  Macedonian  conquest,  a  sufficient  ah* 
atraet  will  be  fimnd  nnder  the  naBMS  of  the  ae^ 
eral  kings,  a  list  of  whom  is  now  subjoined 
j  (1  )  CvKirs,  B.C.569-^2t) :  (2.)  OAKBYssft,5S9- 
I  522;  (3.)  Usurpation  of  the  paeado^]mMi.se^ 
i  en  months,  522-521  ;  (4.)  Darr  *  I.,  son  of  Hy» 
;  taspes,  531-485;  (5.)  Xsbiks  I.,48fr-465 ;  (6.) 
Usurpation  of  AsTABAvaa,  aevm  months,  46ft- 
464  ;  (7.)  Artaxerxes  I  Lonoisianus,  484-42r) ; 
(8.)  XstxKs  II.,  twa  months;  (9.)  SoaouNasi 
seven  months,  4S5-424 ;  ( 10. }  Ochus,  or  PAawa 
ILNolfanB,«M-«M;  ClDAaTaaaanaa  Mao- 
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mon,  405-359;  (IS.)Oelnia,or  Aktazkkxbs  III., 

359-338;  (13.)  Arsbs, 338-336;  (14.)I>ahiu»III. 
Codomannus,  336-331.  KiW.  Alezanobb.  Here 
the  ancient  liittory  of  Persia  ends-  M  a  Uag- 
doni ;  but,  a&  a  people,  the  Persians  proper,  un- 
der the  influence  especially  of  their  religion, 
preserved  their  existenoe,  and  at  length  regain- 
ed theii  independence  on  the  downfall  of  the 
Parthian  eppire.  Vtd.  HxntAtUDM.  in  reading 
the  iUNnaa  poeta*  it  mink  to  mnenitorsd  that 
tbvy  constantly  use  Perttt  as  well  as  Mfdi  as  a 
feneial  term  for  the  nations  east  of  the  Euphra- 
lea  and  Tigria,  and  eapeeiaOy  Tor  the  Parthiana. 

PcRsiDs  Flaccos,  a.,  the  poet,  was  a  Roman 
koight  connected  by  blood  and  marriage  with 
peraooa  of  the  highest  rank,  aad  waa  horn  at 
VolatPrr;K  in  Etruria  on  the  4th  of  December, 
A.D.  34.  He  received  the  first  rudiments  of 
edoeation  in  his  native  town,  remaining  there 
until  thf  nge  of  twelve,  and  then  removed  to 
Kooie,  where  he  studied  grammar  under  the 
edebrated  Remmina  Palmnon,  and  rhetorie  un- 
der Verginius  Flavins.  Ho  was  afterward  the 
pupil  ol  Comutus  the  Stoic,  who  became  the 
guide,  philosopher,  ittd  friend  of  his  future  life, 
and  to  whom  he  attached  himself  so  closely 
that  he  never  quitted  bis  side.  While  yet  a 
youth  he  was  on  fiuniliar  terms  with  Lucan, 
with  C^L'sius  Bassus  the  lyric  poet,  and  with 
several  other  persons  of  literary  eminence.  He 
was  tenderly  beloved  by  the  high-minded  Poeius 
Thrasea,  and  seems  to  have  been  well  worthy 
of  such  affection,  for  he  is  described  as  a  virtti- 
oos  and  pleasing  youth.  He  died  ol  a  disease 
of  the  stomach,  on  the  24th  of  November,  A.D. 
62,  before  he  had  completed  his  twenty-eighth 
jear.  The  extant  works  of  Persius,  who,  we 
are  told,  wrote  seldom  and  slowly,  consist  of 
■izshort  satires,  extending'  in  all  to  six  hundred 
and  fifty  hexameter  lines,  and  were  left  in  an 
anfinishcd  state.  They  wen  slightly  corrected 
after  his  death  by  Corsutus,  while  Csesius  Bas- 
sus was  permitted,  at  his  own  earnest  request, 
to  to  the  editor.  In  boyhood  Peiaina  bad  writ- 
ten some  other  poems,  which  were  destroyed 
by  the  advice  of  Comutus.  Few  productions 
have  ever  eojoyed  more  popniari^  than  tto  Sat- 
ires; but  it  would  seem  that  POrsius  owes  noi 
a  little  of  bis  fame  to  a  eanoo  which  naturally 
might  haTe  prodooed  an  elltot  Greatly  tto  re- 
verse, wo  mean  the  multitude  of  strange  terms, 
proverbial  phrases,  far-fetotod  metaphors,  and 
abrupt  transitioda  whioh  every  where  entorrasa 
our  progress.  The  difficulty  experienced  in  re- 
moving tliese  impedimenta  neoessarily  impress- 
ea  both  tto  words  and  the  ideu  npon  everyone 
who  lias  carefully  studied  his  pages,  and  hence 
DO  author  clings  more  closely  to  oar  memory. 
Tto  first  satire  is  aoperior  both  in  plan  and  ex- 
ecution to  the  rest ;  and  those  passages  in  the 
iftb,  where  Persius  describes  the  process  by 
whieh  his  own  moral  and  intellectual  facolties 
were  expanded,  are  remarkable  for  their  grace 
and  beauty.  The  best  editions  are  by  J  aha. 
Lips.,  1843,  and  by  Heinrich,  Lips.,  1844. 

PbbtInax,  Helvius,  Roman  emperor  from 
January  1st  to  March  28th,  A.D.  193,  was  of 
humble  origin,  and  rose  from  the  post  of  centu- 
liOD  both  to  the  highest  military  and  civil  com- 
mands in  the  reigns  of  M.  Aurelius  and  Com- 
nodus.   On  the  murder  of  Commodus  on  the 
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last  day  of  September,  1M>  PMrtliiax,  wto  w 

then  sixty-six  years  of  age,  was  reluctantly  per 
suad^  to  accept  the  empire.  He  commenced 
bis  reign  by  introducing  extensive  refbrma  into 
the  civil  and  military  administration  of  the  em- 
pire :  but  the  troops,  who  had  been  accustomed 
both  to  ease  and  license  under  Gommodos.  were 
disgusted  with  the  discipline  which  he  attempt- 
ed to  enforce  upon  them,  and  murdered  their 
new  aovereign  after  a  leign  of  two  montte  and 
twenty-seven  days.  On  his  death  the  praetorian 
troops  put  up  the  empire  to  sale,  which  was  pur- 
ehaaed  by  M.  Didina  Salvias  Jalianaa.  Vid.  p. 
266.  b. 

PbbvsU  (Perusinus :  now  Pcmgta)^  an  an- 
cient eity  in  tto  eastern  part  of  Etroria,  between 

the  Lake  Trasimenus  and  the  Tiber,  and  one 
of  vhe  twelve  cities  of  the  £truscan  confeder- 
acy. It  was  situated  on  a  hill,  and  waa  atrongly 
fortified  by  nature  and  by  art.  In  OOnjnnction 
with  the  other  cities  of  Etruria,  it  long  resisted 
the  power  of  the  Romans,  and  at  a  later  period 
it  was  made  a  Roman  colony.  It  is  memorable 
in  the  civil  wars  as  tto  place  in  which  L.  Anto- 
nius,  the  brother  of  the  trinmvir,  took  refuge 
when  he  was  no  longer  able  to  oppose  Octavi- 
anus  in  the  field,  and  where  he  was  Icept  closely 
blockaded  by  Octavianus  for  some  months,  from 
the  end  of  B  C.  41  to  the  spring  of  40.  Famine 
compelled  it  to  surrender ;  but  one  of  its  citi- 
zens having  set  fire  to  his  own  house,  the  flames 
spread,  and  the  whole  city  was  burned  to  tto 
ground.  The  war  between  L.  .\ntoniu8  and 
Octavianus  is  known  from  the  long  siege  of  this 
town  by  the  name  of  the  Bellum  Perutiiuun.  It 
was  rebnilt  and  colonized  anew  by  Augustus, 
from  whom  it  received  the  surname  of  ./I  u^u«/a. 
In  Uie  later  time  of  the  empire  it  waa  the  most 
important  city  in  all  Etruria,  and  long  resisted 
the  Goths.  Part  of  the  walls  and  some  of  the 
gates  of  Perusia  still  remain.  The  best  pre- 
served  of  the  gates  is  now  called  Arco  d' Au- 
gusta, from  the  inscription  Avovsta  Pkevsu 
over  tto  arob ;  the  whole  stroctore  is  at  least 
sixty  or  seventy  feet  high.  Several  interesting 
tombs,  with  valuable  remains  of  Etruscan  art, 
tove  been  diaeoveied  in  tto  naighborbood  of  tto 
city. 

PbscbmnIos  Niobb.    Vid.  Niokb. 
PassTNds  or  PisTiiAs  (IIcemMfr,  1Uoa>e9f 

TleaaivovvTio^,  fem.  UeamvovvTlt :  ruins  at  Bala 
Huar)t  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  in  tto  southwest- 
ern eorner  of  Gaiatia,  on  tto  aontfaem  slope  of 
Mount  Dindymus  or  Agdistis,  was  celebrated  as 
a  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Cybele,  under  the 
lamame  of  Agdiatia,  whoae  temple,  crowded 
with  riches,  stood  on  a  hill  outside  the  city.  In 
this  templo  was  a  wooden  (Livy  says  stone) 
image  of  the  goddess,  whl<A  waa  removed  to 
Rome,  to  satisfy  an  oracle  in  the  Sibylline  books. 
Under  Constantine  the  ci^  waa  made  the  cap- 
ital of  the  province  of  Gttatia  Silatarto,  bat  it 
gradually  declined  until  the  sixth  eentory,  after 
which  it  is  no  more  mentioned. 

PbtIlia  or  PetIuvb  (now  Petaltus),  an  nnin- 
tobited  and  rocky  island  ofi*  the  southwestern 
coast  of  Eabflsa,  at  tto  entraaoe  into  tto  £nri- 
ptis. 

PbtblTa  orPBViLTA  (UeTti^la :  Petelinus :  now 
Strongdi),  an  ancient  Greek  town  on  the  east- 
ern coast  of  Bruttium,  founded,  according  to 
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tradition,  by  Philoctetes.  (Virg.,  jEn.,  iii.,  402.) 
It  was  situated  north  of  Croton,  to  whose  terri- 
lory  it  originaliy  belonged,  but  it  was  afterward 
conquered  by  the  Lucanians.  It  remained  faith- 
ful to  the  liomans,  when  the  other  cities  of  Brut- 
tiiim  rerolted  to  Hannibal,  and  it  was  not  till 
after  a  long  and  desperate  resistance  that  it  was 
taken  by  one  of  HannibaPs  generals.  It  was 
repeopled  by  Hannibal  with  Bruttians;  but  the 
Romans  ankaequently  colloctcd  the  remains  of 
the  formrr  population,  and  put  them  sgaio  in 
pos.sessiun  of  the  town. 

[Pktenes.    Vid.  Pktikks.] 

Peteon  {TleTtuv  :  Utreuivio^),  a  small  town 
in  Hceotia,  of  uncertan  site,  dependent  upon 
Haliartus  according  tosomet  and  upon  Tbebes 
according  to  others. 

Pirids  {Utreuf),  son  of  Qrneus,  and  father 
of  MenestheoSy  was  expelled  from  Athens  by 
^geos,  and  went  to  Bhocia,  where  be  liMinded 
Stiris. 

Pmtiss  or  PsnLLTvt.  l.CAmoLiirai.  Vii. 

CAPITOLINtrs. — 2.  Ckrkalis.     Vid.  ClBBALli.— 

3.  SpoBiwcs.    Vid.  Sfcbinds. 

[PmiTBs  (UirimK)  or  ParairKfl,  om  of  the 

Persian  pr  nnrah  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
With  Alexander :  he  was  slain  at  the  battle  of 
the  Oranieas.] 

Pi:Tn<ii:i.«  {Utr^niptr),  anKgyptian  priest  and 
astrologer,  generally  named  along  with  Nechep- 
ao8,  an  Egyptian  king.  The  two  are  said  to  be 
the  founders  of  astrology.  Some  works  on  as- 
trology were  extant  under  bis  name.  Like  our 
own  ully,  Petosfris  beeame  the  common  name 

tor  an  astroloprr     (.Inv  ,  vi  ,  580.) 

PbtovIo  or  PiSTOTio  (now  Pettm)^  a  town  in 
Pannonia  Soperior,  on  the  ftontiers  of  Noricom, 
and  on  the  Dravus  (now  Dmrc),  was  a  Roinan 
colony  with  the  surname  Ulfuit  having  been 
probablf  enlarged  and  made  a  colony  by  Tra. 
jan  nr  Hadrian.  It  was  one  of  the  chief  towns 
of  Pannonia,  had  an  imperial  palace,  and  was 
the  head-quartera  of  a  Roman  legion.  The  an- 
citnt  town  was  probably  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Drave,  opposite  the  modern  Peitau,  as  it  is 
only  on  the  former  spot  that  inscriptiuo.'),  cuius, 
and  other  antiquities  have  been  found. 

Pbtba  nirpa  :  Uerpaior,  Polraeus,  latrr  Pc- 
trensis),  the  name  of  several  cities  built  on 
rocks  or  in  rocky  places.  1.  A  small  place  in 
the  Corinthian  territory,  probably  on  the  coast, 
near  the  borders  of  Argolis. — 2.  A  place  in  Elis, 
•ot  tu  from  the  city  of  Elia,  of  which  some  sup- 
pose it  to  have  been  the  acropolis.  The  se- 
pulchral monument  of  the  philosopher  Pyrrbo 
was  ahown  here.— 9.  (Now  Obm  dtttm  FUtr»), 
also  called  pETRiCA  and  PeTKiifE  (the  people 
UerfOvot  and  Petrini).  an  inland  town  of  Sicdy, 
on  the  road  from  Agrigentum  to  PfeaoniMa*— 

4.  A  town  on  the  coast  of  Illyricum,  with  a  bad 
harbor. — 6.  A  city  of  Pieria  in  Macedonia. — 
C  A  fortress  of  the  M«di  in  Tbraoe.— 7.  (PI. 
MBt.),  a  place  in  Dacia,  on  ode  of  the  three 
great  roads  which  crossed  the  Danube. — 8.  In 
Pontns,  a  fortrses  boilt  by  Justinian,  on  a  preci- 
pice on  the  sea-coast,  between  the  rivers  Ba- 
thys  and  Aoinasts. — 9.  In  Sogdiana,  near  the 
Oxus  (Q.  Curt,  Til.,  11).— 10.  By  far  the  most 
celebrated  of  all  th»  places  of  this  name  was 
PsTBA  or  Pbtsji  (now  Wad^Musa),  in  Arabia 
PetiM,  the  capital  M  of  tlio  IduuMos.  and 


afler^vard  of  the  Nabathaans.  It  is  prrbably 
the  same  place  which  is  called  Selah  (which 
means,  like  vfrpa,  m  rock)  and  Joktheet  in  tbs 
Old  Testament.  It  lies  in  the  midst  of  the 
mountains  of  Scir,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Hor, 
just  half  way  between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the 
head  of  the  .£lanitic  Gulf  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  s 
valley,  or  rather  ravine,  surrounded  by  almost 
inaccessible  precipices,  which  is  entered  by  a 
narrow  gorge  on  the  east,  the  rocky  walls  of 
which  approach  so  closely  as  sometimes  hardlj 
to  permit  two  horsemen  to  ride  abreast.  0« 
the  banks  of  the  river  which  runs  through  iavt 
ravine  stood  the  city  it.M  lf,  a  mile  in  leno-ih  and 
half  a  mile  in  breadUi,  between  the  sidc^  oT  the 
valleyt  and  some  tine  ruins  of  its  public  budd- 
'  ings  still  reniain  But  this  is  not  all :  the  rocks 
i  which  surround,  not  only  the  main  valley,  bm 
'  all  its  lateral  ravinea,  are  oompletely  bonej^ 
coinhrd  with  excavations,  some  of  which  were 
tombs,  some  temples,  and  some  pnvate  hoases, 
at  the  entrsnces  to  whvAk  the  aorfaee  of  tbs 
rock  is  sculptured  into  niajinificent  architectural 
£^ades  and  other  hgures,  wliuso  details  are 
often  80  well  preserfod  as  to  appear  but  jnst 
chiselled,  while  the  effect  is  wonderfully  height- 
ened by  the  brilliant  variegated  colors  of  tbs 
rock,  where  red,  purple,  yel£»w,  sky-bltM,  Maek, 
and  white  arc  seen  in  distinct  layers  Those 
ruins  are  chiefly  of  the  Roman  period,  when  Pe- 
tra  bad  become  an  important  city  as  a  eectn 
of  the  caravan  traffic  of  the  Nabathsjans  At 
the  time  of  Augostus.  as  Strabo  learned  from  a 
fttend  wbo  bad  resided  tberB»  it  oontaiaed  na^ 
Romans  and  other  forcignert*.  and  was  governed 
by  a  native  prince.  It  had  maiotaioed  its  inde- 
pendence against  the  Oreek  kings  of  Syria,  and 
retained  it  under  the  Romans  till  the  time  of 
Trajan,  by  whom  it  was  taken.  It  was  the 
chief  city  of  the  whole  country  of  Arabia  Pe> 
trsa,  which  probably  derived  its  name  from  Pe> 
tra  :  and  under  the  later  empire  it  was  tIiecB|ii> 
tal  of  i'alaestina  Tertia. 

Pbtbbics,  M.,  a  man  of  great  military  experi- 
ence, is  first  mentioned  in  B  C.  62,  when  he 
served  as  legatus  to  the  proconsul  C.  .\ntonias, 
and  commanded  the  army  in  the  battle  in  whicb 
Catiline  perished.  He  belonged  to  the  ari^to- 
cratical  party ;  and  in  55  be  was  sent  into  bpaxn 
along  with  L.  Aftanios  as  legatus  ofPompey,  to 
whom  the  provinces  of  the  two  Spains  had  been 
granted.  Soon  after  the  coinmcncentent  of  the 
civil  war  in  49,  Cvsar  defeated  Afranius  and 
Petrcius  in  Spain,  whereupon  the  latter  joined 
Pompey  in  Greece.  After  the  loss  of  the  balUa 
of  PharsaUa  (48),  Petrebia  eraaaed  oter  to  Al^ 
rica.  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  campaign  is 
46,  which  was  brought  to  an  end  by  the  deotsai* 
defeat  of  the  Pompeiatt  arraj  at  the  battle  of 
Thapsus.  Petreius  then  fled  with  Juba,  and, 
despairing  of  safety,  they  iieU  by  each  other's 
handa. 

PxTBisos  (now  Rocca  di  monti  Raconi),  a 
mooDtaio  near  Siouessa,  on  the  confines  of  Lap 
tiom  and  flampania,  on  whiob  good  wise  wm 

grown. 

PsTBdodab,  a  people  in  Gallia  Aqoitaoics,  ia 
the  modem  Perigcrd,  Their  oonntiy  snstaiMd 

iron  mines,  and  thebr  chief  tOWB  wisT« 

(now  Perigutux). 
[PxTBomA,  daughter  of  a  man  ofi 
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PJBTRONIUS,  0. 


taut,  was  first  the  wife  of  VitcQint,  and  snbse-  | 

qnently  of  Dolabella.  By  Vitt-llius  she  liad  a  ' 
•DO  Petronianus,  whom  his  father  put  to  death.} 

[Prrtomoat  C.  1 .  Succeeded ^liosGanos  in 
the  government  of  Egypt,  and  carried  on  war  in 
B.C.  22  against  the  iilthiopians,  who  bad  invad- 1 
^ Efypt  under  theirqneen Candace.  Petronfna 
not  only  drove  back  the  .l^thiopians,  but  took  ' 
many  of  their  towns.   He  was  a  friend  of  Her- 1 
od,  and  aent  corn  to  Jodsa  when  the  tetter 
coiintry  was  visited  by  a  famine.— 2.  TitRPiLiA- 
NUfl,  consul  A.D.  61  with  C.  Caesonius  Petas, 
aoeoeeded  Suetonius  Panlimia  as  goTemor  of 
Britain,  but  did  nothinfj  in  that  capacity,  thouoh 
he  received  the  triumphal  insignia  in  A.D.  65.  | 
Be  was  pot  to  death  at  the  oommeneement  of 
the  if'i^'n  ofGalba  ] 

PsTBONius,  C.  or  T.,  an  accomplished  volup-  i 
tnaiy  at  the  court  of  Nero.   He  was  one  of  the 
ehoaen  companions  of  Nero,  and  was  regarded 
as  director- in-chief  of  the  imperial  pleasures,  the 
judge  whose  decision  upon  the  merits  of  any 
piopoaed  acheme  of  enjoyment  was  held  as  final 
{eUgantia  arbiter).    The  influence  thus  acquir-  j 
cd  excited  the  jealous  suspicions  of  Tigellinus : 
lie  was  accused  of  treason  ;  and  believing  that 
destruction  was  inevitable,  he  resolved  to  die  as 
be  had  lived,  and  to  excite  admiration  by  the  j 
firtTi^us  eccentricity  of  his  end.  Havingcaosed 
hb  veins  to  be  opened,  he  from  time  to  time 
ancsted  the  flow  of  blood  by  the  application  of 
bandages.    During  the  intervals  he  conversed 
with  his  friends,  and  even  showed  himself  in  ' 
the  public  streets  of  Cuma",  where  these  events  i 
Vaek  place  ;  so  that  at  last,  when  ho  sunk  from 
exhaustion,  his  death  (A  D  66>,  aUlmufrh  rnm- 
^Isory,  appeared  to  be  the  result  of  natural  and 
gradual  decay.   He  ia  aaid  to  have  dispatched 
in  his  last  moments  a  sealed  document  to  the 
prince,  taunting  him  with  bis  brutal  excesses. 
A  work  haa  come  down  to  ua  bearing  the  title 

Prlronii  Arbitri  Salyriron,  which,  as  ll  now  ex- 
ists, is  composed  of  a  series  of  fragments,  chiefly 
fa  prose,  but  Interaperaed  with  numerous  pieces 
of  poetry.  It  is  a  sort  of  comic  romance,  in 
wbicb  the  adventures  of  a  certain  Encolpius  and  ; 
bia  eompanioDB  In  the  aooth  of  Italy,  chiefly  in  | 
Mqiles  or  its  environs,  arc  made  a  vehicle  for 
etpoaing  the  folse  taste  and  vices  of  the  age.  j 
Unfortunately,  tbeTieeaof  the  personages  intro-  { 
duced  are  depicted  with  such  fidelity  that  we 
are  perpetually  disgusted  by  the  obscenity  of 
lhaoneriptiona.  The  longest  section  is  gener- 
ally known  as  the  Supper  o/TrimaUhio,  present- 
ing us  with  a  detailed  account  of  a  fantastic 
banquet,  such  as  the  gourmands  of  the  empire 
were  wont  to  exhibit  on  their  tables.  Next  in 
interest  is  the  well-known  tale  of  the  Ephesian 
Matron.  A  great  number  of  conflicting  opinions 
have  been  formed  by  scholars  with  regard  to  the 
author  of  the  Satyricon.  Many  suppose  that  he 
la  the  saute  person  as  the  C.  or  T.  Petronius 
■entMoed  above  ;  and  though  there  are  no 
proofs  in  favor  of  this  hypothesis,  yet  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  the  work  belongs  to  i 
IIm  first  century,  or,  at  all  events,  is  not  later 
than  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  The  best  edition  is 
by  P.  Burmannus,  4to,  Traj.  ad  Rhen.,  1709,  and 
again  Amat.,  1743.  ' 

[Petrosidios,  L.,  a  standard-bearer,  died  fi;:rht- 
*Bg  bravely  when  Titorius  babinus  and  Aurun- 


culeit  X  Ootta  were  deatnTed  whh  thehr  troops 

by  .Ambiorix,  B.C.  64  ] 

Pedce  (IleiJx^  :  now  ytczina),  an  island  in 
Mflsaia  Inferior,  formed  by  the  two  aoothem 
mouths  of  the  Danube,  of  which  the  nmst  south- 
ernly  was  also  called  Peuce,  but  more  commoolj 
the  Snered  Mouth.  This  Island  ia  of  a  triango- 
lar  form,  and  is  said  by  the  ancients  to  be  a» 
large  as  Rhodes.  It  was  inhabited  by  the  Peu- 
cTni,  who  were  a  tribe  of  the  Baatanae,  and  took 
their  name  from  the  island 

now  Ptkheli  or  PaMoK),  a  eity  and  district  in  the 
northwest  of  India  intra  GaDgeUki  betweeo  the 
rivers  Indus  and  Soastus. 

PivoasTAS  {TlnKiena^),  a  Macedonian,  and  a 
distinguished  officer  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
He  had  the  chief  share  in  saving  the  life  of 
Alexander  in  the  assault  on  the  city  of  the  Malli 
in  India,  and  was  afterward  appointed  by  the 
king  to  the  satrapy  of  Persia.  In  the  division 
of  the  provinces  after  the  death  of  Alexander 
(B.C.  323).  he  obtained  the  renewal  of  his  gov- 
ernment of  Persia.  He  fought  on  the  side  o 
Eumenes  against  Antigonus  (317-316),  but  dis- 
played both  arrogance  and  inanbordination  in 
these  campaigns.  Upon  the  surrender  of 
mcnes  by  the  Areyraspids,  Peucestas  fell  mto 
the  hands  of  Anttgoona,  who  deprived  him  of 
his  satrapy. 

PeucbtU.    Vid.  Apdu. 

pBtToim.   Vii.  Ptvoe. 

[Phack  {^aKTi),  sister  ofUlyssea^aeeordiogtf 
some  accounts  called  Callisto.] 

PHAofvii  (Matov :  ^axitv^ :  now  Alif<iH\  • 
mountain  fortress  of  Thessaly,  in  the  district 
Hestieotts,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Peneua, 
northeast  of  Llmn«a. 

[Phacus  A  {^QKovaa),  the  capital  of  the  Nomos 
Arabia  in  Lower  Egypt,  portions  of  which  werr 
on  both  banks  of  the  Nile,  thirty-six  miles  from 
Pchi.sium.  At  this  place  the  canal  began  which 
ran  from  the  ^ille  to  the  Arabian  Gulf.  TiM 
ruins  on  this  site  still  bear  the  name  Tdl  Fk 

kus.] 

PuACDS8A(4>aicovaaa:  now  F«cu«ja),  an  islam 
in  the  JSgeen  Sea,  one  of  the  Sporadee. 

Pit.T^  A  ('^rJ^«),  the  name  of  the  sowofCrom- 
myon  m  Megaris,  which  ravaged  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  waa  alahi  byTheeena. 

Pii.tACKs  {^aifiKtc,  <t>a(;7\ff),  a  fabulous  i>enpIo 
immortalized  by  the  Odyssey,  who  inhabited  tbe 
island  ScnssiA  (Z^Fp/a),  situated  at  the  extreme 
western  part  of  the  earth,  and  who  were  gov- 
erned by  King  Alcinous.  Vid.  Alcinods.  They 
are  described  by  Homer  as  a  people  fond  of  the 
feast,  the  lyre,  and  the  dance,  and  hence  their 
name  passed  into  a  proverb  to  indicate  persons 
of  luxurious  and  sensual  habits.  Thus  a  glut* 
ton  ia  called  Phaax  by  Horace  {Ep.,  i.,  15,  34). 
The  ancients  identified  the  Homeric  Scheria 
with  Oorcyra,  whence  the  latter  is  called  by  the 
poets  Phaacia  tellua ;  but  there  is  no  sound  ar- 
gument in  favor  of  the  identity  of  the  two  isl- 
ands, and  it  is  better  to  regard  Scheria  as  alto- 
gether fabulous 

PH^Ax(<t>a/aO.  «iu  .Mhenian  orator  and  states- 
man, and  a  contemporary  oi  Nicias  and  Alcibia- 
des.  Some  critics  maintain  thst  the  extant 
speech  against  Alcibiades,  commonly  attrihufd 
to  Andocidea,  waa  written  by  i'heax. 

ess 
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PH^DIMA. 


PHALACRA. 


[PiiaoiKA  («at4)^).  a  Persian  lady,  daughter 
ofOtanes,  was  one  of  the  wives  ofOambyses 

Ud  of  Smerdis  the  magian  It  was  through  her 
means  that  tbe  lalse  Smerdia  waa  detect«l  and 
exposed] 

[P1C.KDIMU8  (<t»a/J//ior)  1.  A  king  of  the  Si- 
dooians,  who  hospitably  received  Menelaua  on 
hia  return  from  Troy.— 3.  A  native  of  Bisanthe 
jn  Macedonia,  or  of  Amastris  in  Paplilugonia, 
an  epigrammatic  poet,  four  of  whose  epigrams 
are  contained  in  the  Greek  Anthology.] 

PhjBdon  (PaUiuv),  a  Greek  philosopher,  vas  a 
native  ofEIis,  and  of  high  birth,  but  was  taken  j 

erisoner,  probably  about  B.C.  400,  and  was 
rought  to  Athens.  It  is  said  that  ha  nn  away 
from  his  master  to  Socrates,  and  was  ransomed 
by  one  of  the  friends  of  tbe  latter.  Phsedon  was 
present  at  the  death  ofSoeratea,  vchilc  he  was 
Btill  qiiitp  a  youth.  He  appears  to  have  lived  in 
Athens  some  time  after  the  death  of  Socrates, 
and  then  returned  to  El  is,  where  he  became  the 
founder  of  a  school  of  philosophy.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Plistanus,  after  whom  theElean  school 
was  merged  in  the  Eretrian.  Tbe  dialogue  of 
Plato,  which  contains  an  account  of  the  death 
of  Socrates,  bears  the  name  of  Phaedon. 

PajBOBA  {4ai8pc)t  daughter  of  Minos  by  Pasi- 
phafl  or  Crete,  and  the  wife  of  Tbeseus.  She 
was  tbe  step-mother  of  Hippolytua,  tbe  aon  of 
Thesens,  with  wbom  she  fell  in  love ;  bat  hav- 
ing been  rcpnlsntl  by  Hippolytus,  she  accused 
him  to  Theseus  of  having  attempted  her  dis- 
honor.  After  the  death  of  Hippolytus,  bis  hino- 1 
oencc  hrranin  known  to  his  father,  and  Phaedra 
made  away  with  herael£   For  detaila,  viiL  Hip* 

rOLVTVt.  • 

pH.r.pniAriKS.     Vid.  I'vhvasst 

PuiKDsiAs  {>iaidpia{),  a  town  in  the  south  of 
Arcadia,  sonthwest  of  Megalopolis,  fifteen  stadia 
from  the  Mnssenian  frontier. 

[PHJBoaiAs  i^aidpit^i,  one  of  the  thirty  tyrants 
in  Atbena,  as  the  name  is  givm  in  Xeoopbon ; 
thn  crimmonraadinf  in  Demosthenes basPh«di- 
mus.] 

Ph.«d«us (*a*<J/)of).  1 .  An  Epicurean  philoso- 
pher, and  the  president  of  the  Epicurean  school 
during  Cioero's  residence  in  Athens,  B  C.  80. 
He  dwd  in  70,  and  was  succeeded  by  Patron. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  work  on  tbe  ^ds  {Tltpl 
deuv),  of  which  an  interesting  fragment  was  dis- 
covered at  Herculaneuni  in  1806,  and  published 
by  Petersen,  Hamb.,  1833.  Cieato  waa  largely 
indebted  to  this  work  for  the  materials  of  the 
first  book  of  the  De  Naiura  Deorvm.—2.  The 
Latin  fabulist,  of  whom  we  know  nothing  but 
what  is  collected  or  inferred  from  his  fables. 
He  was  originally  a  slave,  and  was  brought 
from  Thrace  or  Maoedmiia  to  Rome,  where  he 
learned  the  Latin  language.  As  the  title  of  his 
work  is  Fhadri  Aug.  LxUrti  Fahulcc  ,Esopia,  we 
moat  eondode  that  he  had  belonged  to  Augus- 
tns,  who  manumitted  him.  Under  Tiberius  lu> 
•ppean  to  have  undergone  some  persecutioo 
mmi  Sejanus.  The  fimaa  extnat  under  the 
name  of  Phsedrus  are  ninety-seven  in  number, 
written  in  iambic  verse,  and  distributed  into  five 
books.  Most  of  the  fablea  are  tranafnsiofis  of 
the^Esopian  fables,  or  those  which  pass  as  such, 
into  Latin  verse.  Tbe  expression  is  geoeraUy 
fliear  and  eoaeise,  and  the  laaguaoe,  with  aome 
fiiw  exceptions,  aaporeaodoomaaawaaboald 
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expect  from  a  iloman  writer  of  the  AopstaQ 
age.  But  Phftdnts  has  net  escaped  censure 
when  he  has  deviated  from  his  Greek  model,  an^ 
much  of  the  censure  is  juaL  The  best  labtes 
are  those  In  which  he  has  kept  tbe  closest  to 
his  original,  ^^a^y  of  the  fables,  however,  ate 
not  .£sopiaQ,  as  the  matter  clearly  8how».  for 
they  refer  to  histerieal  events  of  a  much  later 
period  (v.,  1,8;  iii..  10) ;  and  Phedrus  himseU; 
in  the  prologue  to  the  fifth  book,  intimates  ihii 
he  had  often  used  the  name  of  ^sop  only  i« 
recommend  his  verses.  There  is  also  anotiiet 
collection  of  thirty-two  fables  attributed  to 
iEsop,  and  entitled  Epitome  Falularum,  wbicii 
waa  first  published  at  Naples  in  1809,  by  Cu. 
sitti.  Opinions  are  much  dividct!  as  lo  the  gea- 
uinoncss  of  this  collection.  Tiie  probabdity  u, 
that  the  Epitome  is  founded  oa  geaoine  Bona 
fables,  which,  in  the  process  of  transcnftion 
during  many  centuries,  have  undergone  consid- 
erable changes.  The  jast  and  only  critical  edi- 
tion of  Pha;dru8  is  by  Orelli,  Zaricb,  1881. 

PHiKNARgTK.      Vul.  SoCRATES. 

PhjbnIas.    Vid.  Phanias. 

Phmstvs  (♦aifrror  :  ^aioTio^.  1.  \  town  ia 
the  south  of  Crete,  near  Gortyna,  twenty  sta- 
dia from  the  sea,  with  a  port-town.  Maiah « 
Matalia,  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  Heradid 
Pbaestus,  who  came  from  Sicyon  to  Crete.  Hie 
town  is  mentioned  by  Homer,  bntwasdeiliqwd 
at  an  earlv  period  by  Gortyna.  It  wasthelM- 
place  of  Epimeoides,  and  ita  iobabitaals  wm 
celebrated  for  tlic.r  wit  and  saresam.-4  A 
town  ofThcssaly,  in  the  district  Thes^aliot  i. 

PuABTuoN  i^(Uduv)t  that  is,  "  the  Ahinuig," 
ooenrs  in  Homer  as  an  epHhet  or  sorraaie  of 
Helios  (the  Sun),  and  is  used  by  later  vrnirrs  ai 
a  proper  name  for  Uelios  i  but  it  is  more  coia- 
monly  known  as  the  name  of  a  son  ef  Hefioibjr. 
the  Occanid  Clyrnene,  the  wife  of  Mcrops  The 
genealogy  of  Phaethon,  however,  is  not  tbenme 
m  all  writers,  for  some  call  him  a  sob  of  Cljn* 
enus,  the  son  of  Helios  by  Merope,  or  a  son  of 
Helios  by  Prote,  or,  lastly,  a  son  of  Heboi  I9 
the  nymph  Rhode  or  Rhodos.  He  receirei  m 
significant  name  of  Phaethon  from  bis  father, 
and  was  afterAvard  presumptuous  and  ambiliou 
enough  to  request  his  father  to  aiiow  bio  ftr 
one  day  to  drive  the  chariot  of  tbe  sua  across 
the  heavens.  Helios  was  induced  by  the  cn- 
Irealies  of  his  son  and  of  ClymcDe  to  yield,  but, 
the  youth  being  too  weak  to  check  the  horses, 
they  rushed  out  of  their  usual  track,  andcatae 
so  near  the  earth  as  almost  to  set  it  <»  fire. 
Thereupon  Jupiter  (Zeus)  killed  him  with  a  flash 
of  lightning,  and  hurled  him  down  into  the  River 
Eridanus.  His  sisters,  the  HeUadaorPkuthf 
tiadMt  who  had  yoked  tbe  hones  to  the  chariot, 
were  metamorphosed  into  poplars,  and  thflir 
tears  into  amber.    Vid.  Hzludm. 

PHAgTHOMTlZDKS.      Vii.  HstUOA 

PltAKTIlfrSA.       Vid.  HELIAPiK. 

Phaoues  {^uyppc:  now  Or/an  or  Or/«iw).  M 
ancient  and  fortified  town  of  the  FieriaM  ii 
Macedonia,  at  the  foot  of  .\fount  Pangffon. 

[PHAoaoRioir  {^aypupiov)  or  PHACRoworo- 
LIS  (*aypupi6waXtc)f  a  city  of  Lower  Egypt, 
near  the  oaaal  mtH/mAing  from  Phaoam  ts 
sinoe.]  * 

[PBALAOia  (MoMpa  and  *a}MKpai\  t  cftytf 
Cyreaaka,  betweeo  C«aopoli»  aad  Hatum 
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PHAJLfiCUS. 

according  to  Fliaj«  celebwiod  on  aeeomt  of  its 

wine.] 

Phalacus  (♦uAatKOf).    1.  Son  of  Onomar- 

chas.  succeeded  his  uncle  Pbayllus  as  leader  of 
the  Pliocians  in  the  Sacred  War,  B.C.  351.  In 
order  to  secure  hia  own  safety,  he  coneladed  a 
treaty  with  Philip,  by  which  he  was  allowed  to 
withdraw  into  the  Peloponnesus  with  a  body  of 
eight  thousand  mercenaries,  leaving  the  un- 
happy Phooions  to  their  fate,  346.  Phalaecus 
now  assumed  the  part  of  a  mere  leader  of  mer- 
cenary troops,  in  which  character  we  find  him 
engaging  in  various  enterprises.  He  was  slain 
at  the  siege  of  Cydonia  in  Crete. — 3.  A  lyric  and 
epigrammatic  poet,  from  whom  the  metre  called 
PktlmetMmtook  its  name.  Five  of  his  epigrams 
are  preserved  in  the  Greek  Anthology.  His 
date  is  uncertain,  but  he  was  probably  one  of 
tlM  priiicii»a]  Alexandrean  poeta. 

Pbal.csi.c  {^a}.ai(jiat),  a  town  In  Arcadia, 
soath  of  Megalopolis,  on  the  road  to  Sparta, 
tmuty  atiidia  fnMn  the  Laconian  frontier. 

Phalanna  (♦d?.avva  :  4»aAowaiof  :  now  Kar- 
adioU)^  a  town  of  the  Perrhaebi  in  the  Ttics- 
mmn  dielriet  of  Hesticeutis,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Peneus,  not  far  from  Tempo. 

Phalamtuus  0bdXavd9i)t  son  of  Aracus,  was 
one  of  the  LaoedeuMmiaii  Parthente,  or  the  off- 
spring of  some  marriages  of  disparagcrapnt, 
which  the  necessity  of  the  first  Messenian  war 
bad  indoced  the  Spartam  to  permit.  ( Vid.  Diet. 
tfAmtiq.y  art.  Pakthenije.)  As  the  Partheniae 
Hate  looked  down  upon  by  their  fellow-citizens, 
th^  ibnned  a  eonspiracy  under  Phalanthus 
against  the  government.  Their  design  having 
been  detected,  they  went  to  Ita^  under  the 
fofdaoee  of  Phalanthna,  and  fimnded  the  eitj 
of  Tarentura,  about  B.C.  708.  Phalailthas  was 
afterward  driven  out  from  Tarentum  bf  a  aedi- 
tioa,  and  ended  hia  daya  at  Brandtekim. 

PilALARA  (ra  *fi/.apa  :  I'aAapeuf),  a  town  in 

the  ThessaUan  district  of  Phthiotis,  on  the  Sinus 
Maliacus,  served  as  the  haihor  of  Lamia. 

[Pbalaris,  one  of  the  Trojan  warriors  who 
accompanied  .£aeas  to  Italy :  he  was  slain  by 
Turnus.] 

Phalabis  i^aXapit),  ruler  of  Agrigentum  m 
Sicily,  has  obtained  a  proverbial  celebrity  as  a 
cruel  and  inhuman  tyrant ;  bat  we  have  aeaioely 
any  raal  knowledge  of  his  life  and  history.  His 
leijn  probably  commenced  about  B.C.670,  and 
IS  said  to  have  lasted  sixteen  year§.  Ifo  was 
a  native  of  Agrigentum,  and  appears  to  have 
been  raised  by  his  fellow-citizens  to  some  high 
office  in  the  state,  of  which  he  afterward  arad- 
ed  hiPMelf  to  asaame  a  despotic  authority.  lie 
was  engaged  in  frequent  wars  with  his  neigh- 
bors, and  extended  his  power  and  dominion  on 
all  aidea,  thoogfa  more  frequently  by  stratagem 
than  open  force.  He  perished  by  a  sudden  out- 
break of  the  popular  fury,  in  which  it  appears 
thstl^lemaebaet  ^  anoestor  of  Theroo,  must 
have  borne  a  conspicuous  part.  No  circum- 
etance  connected  with  Phalaris  is  more  cele- 
brated than  the  brazen  bull  in  which  he  is  said 
to  have  burned  alive  the  victims  of  his  cruelty, 
and  of  which  we  are  told  that  he  made  the  first 
ezpnimeot  vpon  its  inventor  Perillus.  This 
latter  story  has  much  the  air  of  an  invention  of 
later  limes,  but  the  fame  of  this  celebrated  en- 
gine of  tOTtora  waa  inaeparaU>  aaaociated  with 


PHANiE. 

the  name  of  Phalaris  as  e.irly  na  the  time  of 
Pindar.  (Pind.,  PylA.,  i.,  185.)  That  poet  also 
speaks  of  Plwlana  nimaelf  in  terms  wfaksh  clear- 

ly  prove  that  his  ropntalion  .ts  a  barbarous  lyratil 
was  then  already  fully  established,  and  all  sub- 
sequent writers,  until  a  very  late  period,  allude 
to  him  in  terms  of  similar  import.  But  in  the 
later  ages  of  Greek  literature,  there  appears  to 
have  existed  or  arisen  a  totally  different  tradi- 
tion concerning  Phalaris,  which  reprcsonied  him 
as  a  man  of  a  naturally  mild  and  humane  dispo- 
sition, and  only  forced  into  acts  of  aeverity  or 
occasional  cruelty  by  the  pressure  of  circum- 
stances and  the  machinations  of  his  enemies. 
Still  more  strange  is  it  that  he  appears  at  the 
same  time  as  an  admirer  of  literature  and  phi- 
losophy, and  thn  patron  of  men  of  letters.  Such 
is  the  abpcct  under  which  his  character  is  pre- 
sented to  ua  in  two  declamations  commonly  as- 
cribed to  Lucian,  and  still  more  strikingly  ui  the 
well-known  epistles  which  bear  tiie  uaiuc  of 
Phalaris  himself.  These  epistles  are  now  re- 
membered chiefly  on  account  of  the  literary  con- 
troversy  to  which  they  gave  rise,  and  the  mas- 
terly dissertation  in  wnleh  Benttey  exposed 
their  spuriousness.  They  are  evidently  ilio 
composition  of  some  sophist,  though  the  pe- 
riod at  which  the  forgery  was  composed  can  not 
now  be  determined.  The  first  author  who  re- 
fers to  them  IS  Stoba^us.  The  best  edition  is 
by  Schiefer,  Lips.,  1833. 

Phalabiom  {^i^fiiov)^  a  fortress  named  afte* 
Phalaris,  near  the  southern  coast  of  Sicily,  situ- 
ated on  n  hOI  Ibity  atadia  eaat  of  the  River 
Himera. 

Pmalasarna  (ru  <ft(uUu:apva),  a  town  on  the 
■oithweetem  eoaat  of  Crete. 

[Phalces  («dX«>;c).  a  Trojan  warrior»  alaia 
before  Troy  by  Antilochas.] 

PBALisoM  (4raX7pov :  ^oXmwdfXtlio  most  eaa(> 
erly  of  the  harbors  of  Athens,  and  the  one 
chiefly  used  by  the  Athenians  before  the  time 
of  the  Persian  waia.  Phalemm  is  osnally  de- 
scribcd  as  the  most  easterly  of  the  three  har- 
bors in  the  peninsula  of  Pirasus ;  but  this  ap- 
pears to  be  meorreet.  The  names  of  the  three 
harbors  in  the  peninsula  were  Piraeus,  Zca,  and 
Munychia;  while  Pbalerum  lay  southeast  of 
these  three,  nearer  the  city,  at  amgio*  Gtorgio$. 
After  the  establishment  by  Themistocles  of  the 
three  harbors  in  the  peninsula  of  Pircus,  Phale- 
rum  was  not  maeh  need ;  bat  it  waa  connected 
with  the  city  by  means  of  a  wall  called  the 
PAo^rton  WaU  i'tfo^putdv  rtixof).  Paleron  or 
Phatems  waa  dao  an  Attie  aemua,  containing 
temples  of  Jupiter  <ZeaaXCere8(Deaieter),  and 
other  deities. 

[PiiAUNus  i^aJavof),  a  ZacyntUan,  in  the 
service  of  Tissaphernes ;  after  the  battle  of 
Cunaxa,  B.C.  401,  be  accompanied  the  Persian 
heralds  sent  to  the  army  of  the  ten  thoasand 
to  require  Ukmh  to  lay  down  tlicir  arms  :  he  re- 
turned unsuccessful,  having  been  unable  to  get 
any  satisfactory  answer  from  Cieaiehae.I 

PhalOrU  i'^alupia),  a  fortified  town  of  Thcs- 
saly  in  Hestiaeotis,  north  of  Tricca,  on  the  left 
I  bank  of  the  Peneos. 

Phana  {^dvai,  ij  <^(I^'a^'a  'iKpa  :  now  Capr-  Mat' 

tico),  the  southern  point  of  the  island  of  Chioa 
celebrated  for  ita  temple  of  Apollo  and  finr  itt 
■  exBellent  wine. 
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PHARMACUSSiE. 


Phan'aooria  (^avay(^peta,  and  Other  forms  :  ' 
ruins  at  Phanagon^  near  Taman,  on  the  eastern  i 
side  or  the  Straits  of  Ktfft),  a  Greek  eitj,  firand* 
ed  by  a  colony  of  Teians  under  Phana^oras,  on  I 
tba  Asiatic  coast  of  the  Cinnmerian  Uusporus. 
It  became  the  great  emporium  for  all  the  traffic 
hftwffn  tlu"  coasts  of  Uio  Palus  MaHitis  and  the 
couninc:i  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Caucasus, 
and  was  chosen  by  the  kings  of  Bosporas  as 
their  capital  in  Asia.    It  had  a  temple  of  Venus 
(Afdirodite)  Apaturos,  and  its  neighborhood  was 
rich  in  olive-yards.  In  the  sixth  century  A.D. 
it  was  destroyed  by  the  surrounding  barbarians. 

PuANAscKA.  {^avupoia),  a  great  plain  of  Pon- 
tus  in  Asia  Minor,  tncloeed  by  the  mountain 
chains  of  Paryadrcs  on  the  east,  and  Lithrus 
and  Opblimus  on  the  west,  was  the  most  fertile 
part  of  Pontos. 

[PjMMEs  (*dvvr).  «T  Orcck  of  Halicarnassns, 
in  Uie  service  of  Amasis,  king  of  Egypt,  whom 
he  deserted,  and  went  over  to  Camtq^Ma,  king 
of  Persia  ] 

PuANiAs  or  PuANUs  (,*a»ia(,  ^atvias),  of  £re- 
aoe  in  Leaboe,  a  diatingnished  Peripatetie  phi- 
losopher, the  immediate  disciple  of  Aristotle,  ; 
and  the  contemporaiy,  fellow-citizeo,  and  friend 
of  Theophraatus.  He  flonrirted  abont  B.C.  886. 
Phanias  does  not  seem  to  have  founded  a  dis- 
tinct school  of  hia  own,  but  be  was  a  most  dili- 
gent writer  upon  every  department  of  phlloeo- 
phy,  as  it  was  studied  by  the  Peripatetics,  espe- 
cially lo^c,  physics,  history,  and  literature.  11  is 
works,  ah  of  which  are  lost,  are  frequently  quot- 
ed by  later  writers.  One  of  his  works  most  fre- 
quently cited  was  a  sort  of  chronicle  of  bis  na- 
tive city,  bearing  the  title  of  Upvrdvetc  'Epiaioi. 

PjianOcles  (<l>avoKXr}(),  one  of  the  best  of  the 
later  Greek  elegiac  poets,  probably  lived  in  the 
time  of  Philip  and  Alexander  the  Great.  He 
seems  only  to  have  written  one  poem,  which 
was  entitled  'Epurrc  ij  Ka>joi.  The  work  was 
upon  paderasteia  ;  but  the  subject  was  so  treat- 
ad  aa  to  exhibit  the  retribution  which  fell  upon 
those  who  addicted  themselves  to  the  practice. 
We  still  possess  a  considerable  fragment  from 
the  owning  of  the  poem,  which  deaon^aa  the 
love  of  Orpheus  for  Calais,  and  the  vengeance 
taken  upon  him  by  the  Thracian  women.  The 
fragments  of  Phanocles  are  edited  by  Bach,  Phi- 
Ictft,  Hcrmesianactis,  atque  Fhanorlix  RrUqniiZ, 
Halle,  1829 ;  and  by  Schneidewm,  Delectus  Poet. 
Grac,  p.  168. 

Ph  ANODE  Mrs  (4>avo(5j7^of),  the  author  of  one 
of  those  works  on  the  legends  and  antiquities 
af  Attka,  known  under  the  name  of  Atthidea. 
His  age  and  birth  place  are  uncertain,  but  we 
know  that  he  lived  before  the  time  of  Augustus, 
as  he  is  cited  by  Dioiqraiaa  of  HaUeanasatta. 
[The  last  edition  of  the  fragments  is  inMoller'B 
Hut.  Grau.  Fragm.^  p.  366-370.] 

[ftmrosTHBwss  (^woeBirij^ ),  an  Andnan, 
was  intrusted  by  the  Athenians  in  B.C.  407  with 
the  command  of  four  ships,  and  was  sent  to 
Androa  t4  anoeeed  Oonon  on  that  station.  On 
his  way  he  fell  in  with  two  Thurian  galleys, 
under  the  command  of  Dorieus,  and  captured 
them  with  their  erews.] 

PiiANOTE  (now  Gardhiki),  a  fortified  town  of 
£pirus  in  Chaonia,  near  the  Uhrrian  frontier. 

FuAmeAtlfA  (*atrra0/a),  oneoffbaaemmaroila 
nv^hical  peraamgaa  to  wkm  Homer  ia  laid 
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to  have  been  indebted  for  his  poems.  She  A 
said  to  have  been  an  Egyptian,  the  daughter  of 
NieafDhtts,  an  inhaMtant  of  Memphis,  and  to 
have  written  an  account  of  the  Trojan  war  and 
the  wanderings  of  Ulysses. 

Phaon  (4>auf).  1.  A  boatman  at  MytOene^ 
is  said  to  have  been  originally  an  ugly  old  nun  ; 
but,  in  consequence  of  his  carrying  Venua  (Apb 
rodite)  across  the  sea  without  accepting  pay- 
ment, the  goddess  gave  him  youth  and  beauty 
Afler  this  Sappho  is  said  to  have  fallen  m  love 
with  him,  and  to  have  leaped  from  the  L«uca- 
dian  rock  when  he  slighted  her  ;  but  this  wcfl- 
known  story  vanishes  at  the  first  approach  of 
criticism.  Vid.  Sappho. — [2.  A  freedman  of  the 
Emperor  Nero,  in  whose  villa  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  city  Nero  took  refuge  when  the 
people  rose  agaioat  him,  and  whera  ho  aaet  his 
death,  A.D.  68.] 

PHAa4i  {^apdi  or  ^pai).  1.  {^apaitvf  or  ^a- 
pt6f%  aa  aneient  town  in  the  westera  part  «f 
Acbsa,  and  one  of  the  twelve  Achaean  cities, 
was  Situated  on  the  Kiver  Pierus,  seventy  stadia 
from  the  sea,  and  one  hnndred  ao4  filly  fraa 
Patr.T  It  was  ftno  of  the  states  which  took  an 
active  part  m  reviving  the  Achaean  league  in 
B.C.  881.  Angostna  indoded  it  in  the  tenitoiy 

of  PatraS. — 2.  (♦apatnye,  ^apaidrrjr^  <I'a/:«Irf,r  : 

now  KalMnata),  an  ancient  town  io  Messeou, 
mentioned  by  Homer,  on  the  Rivor  Nedoo,  near 

the  frontiers  of  Laronia,  and  about  six  miles 
from  the  sea.  In  B.C.  180  Fharaa  joined  the 
Adisan  league  together  wfth  the  netghborfng 

towns  of  Thuria  and  Abia.  It  was  annexed  by 
Augustus  to  Laconia. — 3.  Originally  PaAtis(*i- 
piC :  ^aplTijc,  ^aptar^i),  a  town  in  Laconia,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Eurotas,  south  of  Sparta. — 4.  A 
town  in  Crete,  founded  by  the  ^f  esscnian  Phar« 

[Phaban  (^opav),  a  city  of  .Arabia  Petrsa,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  a  promontory  of  the  aame 
name  ( now  Faraun),  between  the  two  arms  of  the 
Sinus  Arabicus,  and  which  is  now  recaUcd  to 
mind  by  the  Wady  Far  an  or  Firan.] 

[Pharax  (*fi'pcf).  1.  One  of  the  council  of  ten 
appointed  by  the  Spartans  in  B.C.  418  to  coa- 
trol  At  the  battle  of  Mantinea  in  that 

year,  he  restrained  the  Lacedsmonians  from 
pressing  too  much  on  the  defeated  enemy,  and 
so  running  the  risk  of  driving  tbem  to  despair. 
In  B.C.  390  lie  laid  siego  with  one  hundred  and 
twenty  ships  to  Caunus,  where  Cooon  was  sta- 
tioned, but  was  oompeUad  to  withdraw  by  the 
approach  of  a  large  foroe.— 4.  A  Spartan,  sent 
to  negotiate  an  alliance  with  Athras  against 
Thebaa,  B.C.  869.] 

PiiARBjKTlTes  (^dpSatdar  :  ruins  til  Harltpt  J), 

the  capital  of  the  Nomos  Pharbcthites  io  Lower 
Egypt,  lay  sonth  of  Tanis,  on  the  wastera  side 

of  the  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile. 

PHAaoADON  i^apKaduv),  a  town  of  Thesulr. 
in  the  eaatem  part  of  HeatiMtia. 
Phakis.    Vid.  PnAR.T:,  No.  3. 
PBABMAOossiB  {inp/toKovaaoi).  I.  Two  soiaU 
taiands  off  the  eoast  of  Attica,  near  Salamii^  to 
the  Bay  of  Eleusis,  now  called  Kyradhes  or  .Vlr- 
gaU  and  Mtkri  Kj/ra :  on  one  of  them  was  shows 
the  tomh  of  Cirae.— f.  pHASHiiccsA  (*<iptM 
Kovaa),  an  island  ofT  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  stadia  from  Miletus, 
Where  King  Attains  died,  and  near  wMehJilim 
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PUARNABAZU& 

Tery  youna  man.  The  whole  advantniB  is  re- 
Bted  by  Plutarch  {Cas.,  1,  2). 

Pharkaiiazus  (*ap»'<i^aCof).  son  of  Pharnaces, 
succecdet'  bis  father  as  satrap  of  the  Persian 
provinces  near  the  Hellespont.  In  B.C.  41 1  and 
the  following  year»>.  he  rendered  active  assist- 
ance to  the  Lacedaemonians  in  tbeir  war  against 
the  Athenians.  When  Dercyllidas,  and  subsft- 
quently  Agesiiaua,  passed  over  into  Asia  to 
pciilect  the  Asiatic  (J reeks  against  the  Persian 
power,  we  find  Pharnal)a2U3  connecting  bi:n!?''lf 
with  Conon  to  resist  tlie  Lacediemonians.  in 
371  I'liarnabazus  invaded  Egypt  in  conjunction 
With  Iphicrates,  but  the  expedition  failed,  chiefly 
through  the  dilatory  proceedings  and  tlie  ex- 
cessive eaation  of  Pharnabazus.  The  character 
of  Phnrnabaziis  is  eminently  di.-itinguished  by 
geoeruaity  and  openness.  He  has  been  charg- 
ed, it  is  true*  with  the  murder  ofAlcibiades ;  hat 
the  latter  probably  fell  by  the  bands  of  others. 
Yid.  Alcibiaobs. 

PhasnIcbs  (^^gvamrr)'  1*  King  of  Pontos, 
was  the  son  of  Mithradates  IV.,  whom  he  siic- 
cetMied  on  the  throne  about  B.C.  190.  He  car- 
ried on  war  for  some  years  with  Eomenes,  icing 
of  Perj^amu.s,  and  Ariaratlies,  king  of  Cappado- 
cia,  but  was  obliged  to  conclude  with  them  a 
disadvantageous  peace  in  179.  Theyear^his 
dentil  is  uncertain  ;  it  is  placed  by  conjecture 
io  1&6. — 2.  Kmg  of  PontU8»  or  more  properly  of 
the  Bosporus,  was  the  son  of  Mfthradates  the 
Great,  whom  he  compelled  to  put  an  end  to  his 
Lfe  ia  63.  Yid.  Mithbadatss,  I^o.  6.  AAer  the 
death  of  liis  father,  Pharnaces  hastened  to  make 
his  submission  to  I'oinpey,  who  granted  him  the 
kingdom  of  the  Bosporus  with  the  titles  of  friend 
and  ally  of  the  Roman  people.  In  the  civil  war 
between  Cssar  and  Pumpey,  Pharnaces  seized 
the  opportunity  to  reinstate  himself  in  his  fa- 
ther's dominions,  and  made  himself  master  of 
the  whole  of  Colchis  and  the  lesser  Armenia. 
He  defeated  Domilius  Calvinu.s,  the  lieutenant 
of  Ga;Har  in  Asia,  but  was  shortly  afterward  dc- 
teled  by  C  esar  himself  in  a  deeisiTO  action 
near  Zela  (47;.  The  battle  was  »?aine'l  witli 
tacb  ease  by  Ceesar,  that  he  inturuieU  the  sen- 
ate of  hia  vioioiy  by  the  words  Fem,  «^',  vM. 
In  the  course  of  the  same  year  Pharnaces  was 

Sain  defeated,  and  was  slaia  by  Asandor,  one 
his  generals,  who  hoped  to  obtain  his  mas- 
ter's kingdom.  Vid.  Asander. — [3.  Father  of 
Artabastus,  who  commanded  the  Parthians  and 
Chorasmiansin  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  against 
Greece.  —  4.  Son  of  Pharnabazus,  appears  to 
hare  been  satrap  of  the  provinces  of  Asia,  near 
the  HeUespont,  aa  early  as  B.C.  480.— II.  A  Per* 
siao  of  high  rank,  and  brother-in-law  of  Darius 
Codoawoaos,  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  the 
Graniens,  B.C.  834.] 

Pharn-^cia  (fiapvaKia  :  now  Khercsoun  or  Kc- 
rs«itjula),  a  flourishing  city  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the 
eetst  of  Pontns  Polemoniaeos,  was  bnilt  near 
(some  think  on)  the  site  of  Cerasus,  probably  by 
Pharnaces,  the  grandfather  of  Mithradates  the 
Great,  and  peopled  by  the  transference  to  it  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Cotyora.  It  had  a  large  com- 
merce and  extensive  fisheries,  and  m  its  neigh- 
borhood were  the  iron  mines  of  the  ChalyMs. 
It  was  strongly  fortified,  and  was  used  by  Mith- 
radates in  the  war  with  Kome  iot  the  place  of 
leAige  of  ilia  liareiiL 


PHA8AEL1S. 

[PHARiTAsns  {^apvuait^^t  a  Pereian  c/f  the 

family  of  the  Achsmenidae,  was  the  father  of  Cas- 
sandanc,  a  favorite  wife  of  Cyrus  the  Great  ] 

[Pharnuchos  {^apvovxo^).  1.  An  officer  of 
Cyrus  the  elder,  and  one  of  the  chiliarchs  of  his 
cavalry  in  the  war  with  Crtcsus.  After  the  con- 
qaest  of  Babylon  be  was  made  satrap  of  the  Hel- 
lespontinc  Phrvnia  and  ^tlolis. — 3.  One  ut  the 
throe  commanders  of  the  cavalry  in  the  army  of 
Xerxes.  A  fall  from  his  horse  occasioned  his 
detention  at  Sardis  while  llie  Persians  invaded 
Greece.  Uy  Ins  order  the  horse's  legs  were  cut 
offat  the  knees  on  the  spot  where  he  had  thrown 
his  master. — 3.  A  Lycian  appointed  by  Alexan- 
der the  Great  to  comuiand  the  forces  sent  into 
Sogdiana  against  Spitamenes  in  B.C.  3SI9.] 

PiiARSALt's  {^dpaahir.  Ion.  ^uparj'Xoi  :  ^apod- 
Xioc :  Dpw  riiarsa  or  Fer$4Ua),  a  town  in  Tbes- 
saly,  in  the  ^strict  Theaealiotis,  not  fer  from 
the  frontiers  of  Phthiotis,  west  of  the  River 
Eoipeusj  and  on  the  northern  slope  of  Mount 
Narthaeios.  It  was  divided  into  an  old  and 
new  city,  and  contained  a  strongly-fortilied 
acropolis.  In  its  neighborhood,  northeast  of  the 
town  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  Enipens,  was 
a  celebrated  temple  of  Thetis,  called  Thai  liutn. 
Near  Pharsalus  was  fought  the  decisive  battle 
between  Gsnar  and  Pompcy.  B.C.  48,  which 
made  C:esar  master  of  the  Roman  world.  It  is 
frequently  called  the  battle  of  Pbarsalia.  which 
was  the  nraie  of  flie  territory  of  the  town. 

PulRUs  (♦tipof).  1.  (Now  Pharos  or  Raudhat- 
el-tittf  i.  e.,  Fig-gaTdtn)^  a  small  island  off  the 
Mediterranean  coast  of  Egypt,  mentioned  Ho- 
mer, who  describes  it  as  a  whole  day's  sail  dis- 
tant fromiEgyptus,  meaning  probably,  not  Egypt 
itself,  but  the  River  Nile.  When  Alexander  the 
Great  planned  the  city  of  Alexandrea,  on  the 
coast  opposite  to  Pharos,  he  caused  the  island 
to  be  united  to  the  coast  by  a  mole  seven  sta- 
dia in  length,  thua  fonmdng  the  two  harbors  of 
the  city.  Vid.  ALRXANnRKA.  The  island  was 
chiefly  famous  for  the  lofty  tower  built  upon  it 
by  Ptolemy  IL  Fbiladelphoa  for  a  light-house, 
whence  the  name  of  pharus  was  applied  to  all 
similar  structures.  It  was  in  this  island,  too, 
that,  according  to  the  common  story,  the  sev- 
enty translators  of  the  Greek  version  of  the  Old 
Testament,  hence  called  the  Septuagint,  were 
confined  till  their  work  was  finished.  The  isl- 
and was  well  peopled  according  to  Julius  Cae- 
sar, but  soon  afterward  Strabo  tells  us  that  ii 
was  inliabited  only  by  a  few  llsliennen  .—3.  ( Now 
Lesina  or  Hmr),  an  island  of  the  Adriatic,  off 
the  coast  of  Dalmatia,  east  of  Issa,  with  a  Greek 
city  of  the  same  name  (mine  at  Ctsils  FsmMs), 
which  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Romans 
noder  .Emilias  Faulus,  but  probably  rebuilt,  ai* 
it  is  mentioaed  by  Pti^emy  noder  the  name  of 
Pharia. 

[Pharos  (^upof).  1.  The  helmsman  of  Mens- 
Isus,  from  whom  the  island  of  Phams  at  the 

mouth  of  the  Nile  was  believed  to  have  derived 
its  name. — %  A  Rutuliao,  slain  by  ^Eneas  in 
Italy  in  the  war  with  Tttrnus.} 

PjiAKf  .sn  {'I'apovaioi),  a  people  in  the  interior 
(probably  near  the  western  coast)  of  Northern 
Africa,  who  earned  on  a  oonsiderable  traffic  with 
Mauretania. 

PuASABbii  i^aaat/^ :  now  probably  Am-el- 
FktmtU  a  eity  of  Palestine,  in  the  voliey  of  the 
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tfordan,  north  of  Jeiiebo^  built  by  Herod  the 
Great 

PoABi LIS  C^amiTJf,  #009 JUnyr :  ru i ns  at  Tekro- 

9a),  an  ira|)ortant  sea-port  town  of  Lycia,  near 
ibe  borders  of  i'amphylia,  stood  on  tlie  Guif  of 
PfemphyUa,  at  the  foot  of  Moant  Solyma,  in  a 
narrow  pass  between  the  mountains  and  the 
sea.  It  was  founded  by  Dorian  colonists,  and 
from  its  poaitioii,  and  its  oomnuuid  of  three  fine 
harbors,  it  soon  gained  an  extensive  coinmorce. 
It  did  not  belong  to  tbe  Lycian  confederacy, 
but  bad  an  independeot  goTemment  of  its  own. 
It  became  afterward  thn  head-qnartors  of  the 
pirates  who  infested  ttie  southern  coasts  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  was  therelbre  destrofed  by  P.  Ser- 
vilius  Isauricus;  and  though  the  city  was  re- 
atored,  it  never  recovered  its  importance.  Pha- 
•elia  is  said  to  have  been  the  plaee  at  which 
the  light,  quick  vessels  called  ^doTjXot  were  first 
built,  and  the  figure  of  such  a  ship  appears  on 
its  coins. 

Palats  (♦ttffif).  1.  (Xow  Fdz  or  Rioni),  a  re- 
nowoed  river  of  the  ancient  world,  rose  in  tbe 
Moschiei  Montcs  (or,  aooording  to  others,  in  the 
Caucasus,  where,  in  fact,  its  chief  tributaries 
rise),  and  flowed  westward  through  the  plain  of 
Ck>Ichi8  into  the  eastern  end  of  the  Pontns  Enx- 
inus  (now  Black  Sea),  after  receiving  several  af- 
fluents, the  chief  of  which  were  tbe  Glaucus  and 
the  Rion :  the  name  of  the  latter  was  sometimes 
transferred,  as  it  now  is,  to  the  main  river.  It 
was  navigable  about  thirty-eight  miles  above  its 
mouth  for  lur^c  vessels,  and  fur  small  ones 
further  up,  as  far  as  Sarapana  (now  Sharapan), 
whence  goods  were  conveyed  in  four  days  across 
tho  Moschiei  Montes  to  the  River  Cyrus,  and  so 
to  the  Caspian.  It  was  spanned  by  one  hnndred 
and  twenty  bridges,  and  had  many  towns  upon 
its  banks.  Its  waters  were  celebrated  for  their 
parity  and  Ibr  varioos  other  snpposed  qualities, 
some  of  a  very  marvellous  nature  ;  but  it  was 
most  famous  in  connection  with  tho  story  of 
the  Argonautic  expedition.  Vid.  AsooNAUTiB. 
Some  of  the  early  peographers  m.ade  it  the 
boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia ;  it  was  a(l- 
erward  the  northeastern  limit  of  the  kingdom 
of  Pontiis,  and,  under  the  Romans,  it  was  re- 
garded as  the  northern  frontier  of  their  empire 
fo  Western  Asia.  Another  notable  clreotnstanee 
connected  with  it  is,  that  it  has  given  name  to 
the  phtatant  (pbasianus,  ^aiavof,  ^auxvuMi 
Spvtt),  Which  hi  said  to  have  been  first  brooght 
to  Greece  from  its  banks,  where  the  bird  is  still 
found  in  great  numbers.  When  tbe  geography 
of  these  r^iions  was  comperatively  unknown,  it 
was  natural  that  there  should  be  a  doubt  ns  to 
tbe  identification  of  certain  celebrated  names, 
end  thns  tbe  name  Ptiasis,  hlce  Araxes,  is  ap- 
plied to  different  rivers.  The  most  important 
of  these  variations  is  Xenophon's  application  of 
tbe  name  Phasfs  to  the  River  Araxes  in  Ar- 
menia. {Anal ,  iv.,  G  )— 2  Near  the  mouth  of 
tbe  river,  on  its  southern  side,  was  a  town  of 
the  ssme  name,  founded  and  fortified  by  the 
Milesians  as  an  emporium  for  their  commerce, 
and  used  under  the  kings  of  Pontus  and  under 
tbe  Romans  as  a  frontier  fort,  and  now  a  Russian 
fortified  station,  under  the  name  of  Pati.  Some 
identify  it  with  Sebastopolis,  but  most  likely 
incorrectly. — 3.  There  was  a  river  of  the  same 
Btme  in  the  island  of  T^vobue  (now  Chyltn). 
MO 


PHAvoiIntrs.  TfJ.  Favokiitos. 
Phavllus  (^uvAAof).  1.  A  celebrated  athlete 
of  Crotona,  who  had  thrice  gained  the  victory 
at  the  Pythian  games.  He  fought  at  the  battle 
of  Salamis,  B.C.  480,  in  a  ship  fitted  out  nt  his 
own  expense. — S.  A  Phooian,  brother  of  Ono- 
marchus,  whom  he  succeeded  as  general  of  tbe 
Phocians  in  the  Sacred  war,  353.  He  died  is 
the  following  year,  after  a  long  and  painful  9» 
ness.  Phayllus  made  use  of  the  sacred  trea^ 
ores  of  Delphi  with  a  far  more  lavish  hand  than 
either  of  his  brothers,  and  be  is  aoeoaed  of  he> 
stowin^r  the  consecrated  omaoiente  opoo  hli 
wife  aud  mistresses. 

Phasaitu  (now  FcsMti),  n  distriet  of  Ubyn 
Interior.    Vid.  G.\n\MAPrTEs. 

PBAXiMOir  (^aiiifiuv  :  now  probably  Mem- 
%tan\  a  eity  of  Pontne  hi  Ashi  Minor,  noftbwett 
of  Amasia,  and  the  capital  nf  the  western  dis- 
trict of  Pontus,  called  Phazemraitis  (^oOT^ioi^ 
Ttt\  whfdi  lay  on  the  eastern  side  of  tbe  Halys, 
south  of  Gazclonitis,  and  was  celebrated  for  its 
warm  mineral  springs.  Pompey  clianged  tbe 
name  of  tbe  city  to  Neapolis,  end  the  diebiet 
was  called  Neapolitis ;  but  these  oameo  secB 
to  have  been  soon  dropped. 

PnsA  (^eta,  4>ro,  ^raf :  ^rofof),  a  town  on  the 
frontiers  of  Elis  and  Pisatis,  with  a  harbor  site* 
ated  on  a  promontory  of  the  same  name,  and  on 
the  River  lardanas.  In  front  of  the  harbor  was 
a  small  island  called  Phdas  (4>f/af  ) 

pRicA  or  Phbcadom,  a  fortress  in  Thesssitjt 
in  the  district  Hestieotis. 

Phcosob  (♦vyrvc)-    1-  King  of  Psopbb  in  Ar- 
cadia, father  of  Alphesibcea  or  Arsinoe,  of  Prc- 
noos  and  Agenor,  or  of  Temenus  and  Axioo. 
He  purified  Alcmeon  after  he  had  killed  bis 
!  mother,  and  gave  him  his  daughter  AlphesibcBS 
1  in  marriage.    Alcmxon  presented  Alphesibcea 
with  the  celebrated  necktaeeuid  peplus  of  Har- 
'  monia ;  but  when  Alcmscon  afterward  wished 
>  to  obtam  them  again  for  his  new  wife  Callirrboe, 
he  was  murdered  by  the  sons  of  Phefeos,  by 
their  father's  command.    Phegeus  was  himself 
subsequently  put  to  death  by  tbe  sons  of  Alo- 
meon.   For  details,  vid.  Alcmjkom. — [S.  Son  of 
Dares,  priest  of  Vulcan  (Hephajstus)  in  Troy, 
slain  in  tbe  Trojan  war  by  Diomedes. — 3.  Name 
of  two  Trojan  warriors,  eompnidons  of  iBnenSi 
slain  by  Tumos  in  Italy.] 

[PasLLus  (^c^io;),  a  little  stream  of  Laco» 
nta,  whMi  empties  into  the  Enralas,  sooth  of 
Sparta.] 

[Pbsllob  (*e^9i  near  tbe  OKidem  Za.kkmli)t 
a  small  town  in  the  east  of  Aehnia,  forty  aindte 
inland  from  .^Egira,  in  n  wett-waleted  wk 
wooded  district.] 

Pnstitrs  (4>^AXof  or^rXMf:  ^tMcnrr: 
near  Saarct),zr\  inland  city  of  Lycia.  on  a  mount- 
ain between  Xantbus  and  Antipbellos ;  tbe  lat- 
ter having  been  at  first  tbe  port  of  Pbellna,  r 
afterward  eclipsing  it. 
Phkllusa,  a  small  island  near  Lesbos. 
PniHinB  {^finio^),  a  celebrated  minstrel, 
of  Terpios,  who  entertained  with  his  soqgthn 
suitors  in  the  palace  of  Ulysses  in  Ithaca. 

Phemonok  {^jjuovoti),  a  mythical  Greek  poet- 
ess of  the  ante-Homeric  period,  was  said  tc 
have  been  the  dauphter  of  Apollo,  and  his  first 
priestess  at  Delphi,  and  tbe  inventor  of  tbe  1 
There  were! 
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inder  tlie  muM  of  PhemtMrae,  like  the  old  re- 
ligious poems  which  were  ascribci!  to  Orpheus, 
Mussus,  and  tbe  other  mythological  bards. 

Pfliwive  (4tfireof  or  ^ev^ :  ^tvearnf :  now 
Fonia),  a  town  in  the  northeast  of  Arcadia,  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Cylleoe,  and  on  tbe  River 
Anmnnn.  Its  terriloiy  wns  eriled  PRBifalns 
(♦rvearif).  There  were  extensive  mar<?!ips  in 
the  neighborhood,  the  waters  of  which,  though 
partly  eairied  off  bjr'a  tabtorranemm  emisaary, 
which  was  supposed  to  have  been  made  by  Her- 
cules, [aotnetitnea  collected,  and  formed  a  con- 
aideraUe  lake].  The  town  wis  of  great  antiqui- 
ty. It  is  mentioned  by  Homer,  anil  was  said  to 
have  been  buUt  by  an  autochthon  Phcneus.  It 
eootained  a  stron^ly-fortlfidd  acropolis,  with  a 
temple  of  Minerva  (Athena)  Tritonia ;  and  in 
tbe  town  itself  were  tbe  tombs  of  Iphicles  ond 
Ifyrtilas,  and  temples  of  Mtronry  (Hermes)  and 
Ceres  (Dcmeter). 

Pum^Jt  i^epai :  ^epaloc :  now  VaU$tino)t  an 
ineient  town  ofThessaly,  in  the  soatheast  of 
the  Pelasgian  plain,  west  of  Mount  Pelion, 
Boathweet  of  tbe  Lake  Boebeis,  and  ninety  sta- 
dia from  its  port-town  Pagasse  on  the  Pagassan 
Gulf.  Phere  is  celebrated  in  mythology  as  tbe 
residence  of  Admetus,  and  in  history  on  account 
of  its  tyrants,  who  extended  their  power  over 
aearly  the  whole  of  TbeMaly.  Of  these  the 
most  powerful  was  Jason,  who  was  made  Ta- 
gus  or  generalissimo  ofThessaly  about  B.C. 
374.  Jason  was  succeeded  in«370  by  bis  two 
brothers  Polydorus  and  Polyphron.  The  former 
was  soon  after  assassinated  by  Polyphron  The 
Mtar  was  mudercd  in  bis  tnm  in  369  by  his 
nephew  Alexander,  who  was  notorious  for  his 
eroelty,  and  who  was  put  to  death  in  367  by  his 
wife  Thebe  and  her  three  brotiien.  At  a  later 
period  we  read  that  Pherse  was  surrounded  by  a 
munber  of  gardens  and  country  houses. 

Mbjb.  Phar^b. 

rPHKRAULA?  (*rpai'?,ar)  is  introduced  by  Xen- 
•anOD  in  tbe  Cyropcdia  as  a  Persian  of  hum- 
Hi  bM,  b«t  a  Ibvorite  with  Cyras,  and  distin- 
ggUied  by  qualities  of  body  and  mind  which 
woabl  not  have  dishonored  the  noblest  rank. 
Ha  in  daaeribed  as  bavlnff  beoooM  tifed  of  tbe 
honors  and  elevation  to  which  Cyrus  had  raised 
hun,  and  as  having  Tolnntarily  resigned  them 

10  tend  a  qniet  and  retired  lilb  sneh  as  he  had 
before  enjoyed  ] 

[Phbrbclos  {^£peK?LOi)t  a  son  of  Harmonides, 

11  said  to  bare  bant  the  ship  in  whioh  Paris 
•arried  oflT  Helen,  and  to  have  been  slaio  in  the 
IVojan  war  by  Meriones  ] 

Prbrkcratcs  (^eptKrx'iTTjr),  of  Athens,  one  of 
the  best  poets  of  the  Old  Comedy,  was  contem- 
porary with  the  comic  poets  Cratinos,  Crates, 
Eopoiis,  Plato,  and  Aristophanes,  being  some- 
what younger  than  the  first  two,  and  somewhat 
older  than  the  others.  He  gained  his  first  vic- 
tory B.C.  438,  and  he  imitated  the  style  of 
Crates,  whose  actor  he  had  been.  Crates  and 
Pherecrates  very  much  modified  the  coarse  sat- 
ire and  vituperation  of  which  this  sort  of  poetry 
bad  ptertoa^  been  the  vehicle,  and  construct- 
ed their  comedies  on  the  basis  of  a  regular  plot, 
and  with  more  dramatic  action.  Pherecrates 
did  not,  however^  abstain  altoprcther  from  per- 
sonal satire,  for  we  see  by fratimpnis  of  his 
plays  that  he  attacked  Alcibiades,  the  tragic 


poet  Melanthius,  and  elherB.  He  invented  a 

new  metre,  which  was  named,  after  him,  \^e 
Pherccratean.    The  system  of  the  verse  is 

^  _  —  w     —  _  which  may  be  best  explained 

as  a  choriambus,  with  a  spondee  for  its  base, 
and  a  long  syllable  far  its  termination.  Tlie 

metre  is  very  frequent  in  the  choruses  of  the 
Greek  tragedians,  and  in  Horace,  as,  for  exanv 
pie,  Onto  Pyrrha  tub  antra.  Tbe  extant  titles 
of  the  plays  of  Pherecrates  are  eiphtcm. 

Phbrbcydks  {^eptKvdrii).  1.  Of  Syros,  an  isi« 
and  in  tbe  JEgnn,  an  early  Greek  philosopher, 
or  rather  theologian.  He  flourished  about  B.C. 
544.  He  is  said  to  have  obtained  his  knowledge 
from  the  secret  books  of  the  Phanieians,  and 
to  have  travelled  in  Egypt.  Almost  all  the  an- 
cient writers  who  speak  of  him  state  that  he 
was  the  teacher  of  Pythagoras.  Aeeording  to 
a  common  tradition,  he  died  of  the  lousy  dis- 
ease, or  Morbus  Pedtculosus;  though  others 
give  different  accounts  of  his  death.  The  most 
important  subject  which  he  is  said  to  have 
taught  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Metempsycho- 
sis, or,  as  it  is  put  by  other  writers,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  He  gave 
an  account  of  his  views  in  a  work  which  was 
extant  in  the  Alexandrean  period.  It  was  writ- 
ten in  prose,  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  to  employ  in  the  explanation  of  philosoph- 
ical questions. — 2.  Of  Athens,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  early  Greek  logographers. 
He  lived  in  the  former  half  of  the  fifth  century 
B  O.,  and  was  a  contemporary  of  Hellaniims 
and  Herodotus.  His  principal  work  was  a  myth- 
olof^iral  liistory  in  ten  hooks.  It  began  with  a 
thcogony,  and  then  proceeded  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  heroic  age  and  of  the  great  fami- 
lies of  that  time  His  fragments  have  been  col- 
lected by  Slurz.  Phcrecydis  Fragmenta,  Lips,, 
1824,  second  edition  ;  and  by  C.  and  T.  Miiller» 
in  Fragmenta  Historicum  Gr«carum,  vol.  i 

Phkres  (♦f/)J3f )  1-  Son  of  Cretheus  and  Ty- 
ro, and  brother  of  iGaon  and  Amythaon ;  he  was 
married  to  Periclymene,  by  whom  he  became 
the  father  of  Admetus,  Lycurgus,  Idomenc,  and 
Periapis.  He  was  believed  to  have  founded 
the  town  of  Phers  in  Thessaly  — 2  Son  of  Ja- 
son and  Medea. — 3.  A  follower  of  Pallas,  fought 
on  tbe  side  of  iEneaa  agaiast  Tnrans,  and  waa 
slain  by  Halesus 

PflBRBTiAPEs  {'tepf}ud6^(),  1.  c  ,  a  son  of  Phe- 
lee,  fs  especially  need  as  the  name  of  Admetus. 

PHERETiMt  i<l' Fperilia),  wife  of  Batlus  HI., 
and  mother  of  Arcesilaus  III.,  successive  kings 
of  Cyiene.  After  tbe  mnrder  of  her  son  by  the 
BarC8eans(9td.BATTiAn.K,  No  6).  Pherctima  fled 
into  Egypt  to  Aryandes,  the  viceroy  of  Darius 
Hystaspis,  and  reptesenting  that  tbe  death  of 
Arcesilaus  had  been  the  consecjucnce  of  his  sub- 
mission to  the  Persians,  she  induced  him  to 
avenge  it.  On  tbe  capture  dTBarea  by  the  Psi^ 
sian  army,  she  caused  those  who  had  the  prin- 
cipal share  in  her  son's  murder  to  be  impaled, 
and  ordeved  the  breasts  of  their  wires  to  be  eoi 
off.  Pheretima  then  returned  to  Egypt,  where 
she  soon  aUer  died  of  a  painful  and  loathsome 
disease. 

Pherou  or  Phrros  (*//)wv,  '^rnur),  king  ot 
Egypt,  and  son  of  Sesostris.  He  was  visited 
with  Mindness,  an  beredilaiy  complaint,  though. 
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according  to  ihc  legend  preserred  in  Herodo- 
tua,  it  was  a  punuihmeat  for  bi«  prej^umptuous 
impiLty  in  throwing  a  apear  into  the  waters  of 
the  Nile  when  it  had  overflowed  the  fields  By 
attendiog  to  the  directions  of  ao  oracle  be  was 
cared ;  and  be  dedicated  an  obeUak  at  Heliop* 
olis  in  gratitude  for  his  recovery.  Pliny  tells 
us  that  Ibis  obelisk,  together  with  another  also 
made  by  him,  but  broken  in  its  removal,  was  to 
be  seen  at  Rome,  in  the  Circus  of  Cali{,nila  and 
Nero,  at  the  foot  of  the  Vatican  Hill.  Plioy  calls 
the  Pberon  of  Herodotna  Nuneorena  or  Nen- 
coreus,  a  name  corrupted,  perhaps,  from  Me- 
nopbibeus.  Diodorus  gives  him  his  iatber's 
name,  Sesoosis.  Pberon  is  of  oonrae  the  name 
word  as  Pharaoh. 

PuiuUs  (^rtdmc),  the  greatest  sculptor  and 
statuary  of  Greece.   Of  bis  personal  history  we 
poaana  iwt  few  details.    He  was  a  native  of 
Athens,  and  the  son  of  Cbarmides,  and  was 
born  about  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
B.C.  490.    He  began  to  work  as  a  statuary 
about  464,  and  one  of  his  first  great  works  was 
the  statue  of  Minerva  (Athena)  rruoiactius, 
Which  may  bo  assigned  to  about  460.  This 
work  must  have  established  his  reputation ;  but 
it  was  surpassed  by  the  splendid  productions 
of  bis  own  hand,  and  of  others  working  under 
his  direction,  during  the  administration  of  Peri- 
cles.  That  statesman  not  only  chose  Phidias 
to  ezeome  fhe  principal  statues  which  were  to 
be  set  up,  but  gave  him  the  oversight  of  aU  the 
works  of  art  which  were  to  be  erected.  Of 
these  works  the  chief  were  the  Propylxa  of  the 
Acropolis,  and,  above  all,  the  temple  of  Minerva 
(Athena)  on  the  Acropolis,  called  the  Parthenon, 
on  which,  as  the  oentnd  point  of  the  Athenian 
polity  and  relipion,  the  highest  efforts  of  the 
best  of  artists  were  employed.  There  can  be  no 
doabt  that  the  seolptnred  onnmenta  of  this  tem- 
ple, the  remains  of  which  form  the  gh)r>'  of  the 
British  Museum,  were  executed  under  the  im- 
nediata  aaperimcBdoBoe  of  Phidiaa ;  bat  the 
.     colossal  statue  of  the  divinity,  made  of  ivory 
and  gold,  which  was  inclosed  within  that  mag- 
■ifioent  ahrine,  waa  the  work  of  the  artist's  own 
hand.    The  statue  was  dedicated  in  43S  Hav- 
inghnished his  great  work  at  Athens,  he  went 
to JBUa  and  Olympia,  which  be  was  now  inTited 
to  adorn.    He  was  there  engaged  for  about  four 
or  hve  veais,  from  437  to  434  or  433,  during 
whkA  wm  he  finiabed  hia  statae  of  the  Olym- 
pian Jupiter  (Zeus),  the  greatest  of  all  his  works. 
On  his  return  to  Athens  he  fell  a  victim  to  the 
jealousy  against  his  great  patron,  Pericles, 
which  was  then  at  its  height.    Tiic  party  op- 
posed te  Pericles,  thinking  him  too  powerful  to 
be  overthrown  by  a  direct  attack,  aimed  at  htm 
in  the  persons  of  his  most  cherished  friends, 
Phidias,  Anaxagoras,  and  Aspasia.    Vtd.  Peri- 
cles.   Phidias  was  tirst  accused  of  peculation, 
hot  this  charge  was  at  once  refuted,  as,  by  tbe 
advice  of  Pericles,  the  gold  had  been  affixed  to 
the  statue  of  Minerva  (Athena)  in  suck  a  man- 
Mr  that  it  could  be  renwfed  and  the  weight  of 
it  examined.    The  accusers  then  charged  Phid- 
ias with  unpiely,  in  having  introduced  into  the 
battle  of  the  Amazons,  on  the  shield  of  tbe 
goddess,  his  own  likeness  and  that  of  Peri- 
sles.  On  this  latter  charge  Phidias  was  thrown 
iato  ptiaon,  whew  he  died  tan  diiom  is 


432.  Of  the  numerous  works  executed  by  Phid- 
ias for  the  Athenians,  the  most  celebrated  was 
the  statae  of  Minerva  (Atheoa)  io  the  Paith^ 
non,  to  wliich  reference  has  alrea<!y  been  made. 
This  statue  was  ot  that  kmd  of  work  which  the 
Greeks  called  ekrysdephmtHmtt  that    the  Hsiaa 
was  formed  of  plates  of  ivnry  laid  upon  a  cure 
of  wood  or  stone,  for  the  flesh  parts,  whik  ths 
drapery  and  other  oreenteate  were  of  ootid  faH 
The  statue  stood  in  the  forettiost  and  larger  cham- 
ber of  the  temple  {prodomut).  It  repreeeated 
the  goddess  standing,  clolhed  with  •  taaiefeoeh* 
ing  to  the  ankles,  with  her  spear  in  her  left 
hand,  and  an  image  of  Victory  four  cubits  high 
in  her  right :  she  wee  girded  with  the  aegis,  and 
had  a  helmet  on  her  head,  and  her  shield  rested 
on  tbe  ground  by  her  side.   The  height  of  the 
statue  was  twenty-six  cubits,  or  nearly  forty 
feet,  including  the  base.   The  eyes  were  of  a 
kind  of  marble,  nearly  resembling  ivory,  perhaps 
painted  to  imitate  the  iris  and  pupil ;  there  is 
no  sufficient  authority  for  the  statement  whiih 
i.s  frequently  made  that  they  were  of  precious 
stones.  The  weight  of  the  gold  upon  the  statue, 
which,  as  above  stated,  was  removable  at  pleas> 
ure,  is  said  by  Thucydtdes  to  have  been  forty 
talents  (ii.,  13).    Still  more  celebrated  than  hu 
statue  of  Minerva  (Athena)  was  the  colossal 
ivory  and  gold  statue  of  Jupiter  (Zeus),  which 
Pbidias  made  for  tbe  great  temple  of  this  god, 
in  the  JUHt  or  aacred  grove  at  Olympia.  Thia 
statue  was  regarded  as  the  master-piece,  not 
only  of  Phidias,  but  of  the  whole  range  of  Gre- 
cian art ;  and  was  looked  upon  not  eo  mwh  as 
a  statue,  but  rather  as  if  it  were  the  actual  man- 
ifestation of  the  present  deity.    It  was  placed 
in  the  prwIomM  or  fleet  ehaabet  of  the  temple^ 
directly  facing  the  entrance.    It  was  only  vis- 
ible,  however,  on  great  festivala:  at  other  timea 
it  waa  concealed  oy  aDagoillceiiteeitaia.  The 
god  was  represented  as  seated  on  a  throne  of 
cedar  wood,  adorned  with  gold,  ivoiy,  eboaf. 
atonea,  and  cotora,  erownee  with  n  wtealh  of 
olive,  holding  in  his  right  hand  an  ivory  and  gold 
statue  of  Victory,  and  io  hia  left  hand  susoort- 
ing  a  sceptre,  ^ich  waa  omaaMiited  witti  all 
sorts  of  metals,  and  sui mounted  hy  an  eagle. 
The  throne  was  brilliant  both  with  goid  and 
atonea,  and  with  ebony  and  ivory,  and  waeo^ 
namented  with  figures  both  painted  and  sculp- 
tured. The  statue  almost  reached  to  the  roo4 
which  waa  tbwA  aixty  feet  in  height  Tbe  idee  ' 
which  Phidias  essayed  to  embody  in  this,  his 
greatest  work,  was  that  of  the  supreme  deity 
of  the  Hellenic  nation,  no  longer  engaged  in 
conflicts  with  the  Titans  and  the  Giants,  but 
having  laid  aside  his  thunderbolt,  and  enthroned 
as  a  conqueror,  in  pt;rfieet  nugeaty  and  repose, 
ruling  w  iih  a  nod  the  aobjeet  world.   It  is  re- 
lated that  when  Phidias  was  asked  what  model 
he  meant  to  follow  m  making  hi^i  matue,  he  re- 
plied that  of  Honer  (f/.,  i. ,  528-690).  The  ia> 
itation  of  this  passage  by  Milton  gives  no  small 
aid  to  the  comprehensiof»  of  the  idea  {Farad$m 
LislriU^  U6*147): 

"Thuf  while  God  npnVc,  ambrosial  fraip-ance  fiVd 
AU  heaToo,  and  ia  tbe  blcSMMl  ipiriu  elect 
Senae  of  new  Jof  hiaffia>lo  dUTuacd." 

The  statue  was  removed  by  the  Emperor  Tbeo 
i  dosius  i.  to  Constantinople,  where  it  was  do- 
I  •tnyedkgraftmipAJI.dTA.  TbediiNQpiiPdi 
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taf  dumetor  of  the  art  of  PhidiM  wm  ideal 
hertufy,  and  that  of  the  5uft/tm^«f  order,  especially 
iD  the  rcpreseDtation  of  divinities,  and  of  sut^- 
jteim  eonneoted  with  their  worship.  While  on 
the  one  hand  he  set  himself  free  from  the  stiff 
and  unnatural  forms  which,  by  a  sort  of  religious 
precedent,  had  fettered  his  piredMeMors  of  the 
archaic  or  hieratic  school,  he  never,  on  the  other 
haod,  descended  to  the  exact  imitation  of  any 
hnaaa  model,  however  beaotUtal ;  ho  nover  rep- 
resented that  distorted  action,  or  expreaoedtbat 
rebement  paaaioD,  which  lie  beyond  the  limita 
Of  npooe ;  Bordid  ho  ever  apiivoBefa  to  that  al- 
Boot  meretricious  grace,  by  which  snmc  of  his 
grootest  followers,  if  tbey  did  not  corrupt  the 
trt  themoohreo,  gtvo  the  ooeattoo  Ibr  its  oor- 
ruption  in  the  bands  of  thoir  less  gifted  tnd 
q>iritiial  imitators. 

ftrnwrt'Tase  or  Pmtmfmit  (4«(#tinrfdffc, 
?.iT77/(5j7c)i  a  courier,  was  sent  by  the  Athenians 
to  Sf>ana  in  B.C.  490  to  ask  for  aid  against  the 
Persians,  and  arrived  there  on  the  second  day 
from  his  leaving  Athens.  On  his  return  to 
Athens,  he  related  that  on  hia  way  to  Sparta  he 
M  lUtoB  in  wtth  Pan  on  Mount  Parthenium, 
near  Tegea,  and  that  the  god  had  bid  him  ask 
the  Athenians  why  they  paid  him  no  worship, 
though  he  had  been  hitherto  their  friend,  and 
erer  wonid  be  so.  In  consequence  of  this  rev- 
elation,  they  dedicated  a  temple  to  Pan  a(\er 
the  battle  of  Marathon,  and  honored  him  thence- 
toith  with  annual  sacrifices  and  a  torch-race. 

[I'hidippus  (♦e/<Jiirrrof),  a  son  of  Thessalus, 
the  Heraclid,  and  brother  of  Antiphus,  led  the 
wsrriorB  of  tfw  Spondee  in  thiity  ships  agstaist 
Troy.] 

Phidoiv  (♦e<(5uv).  1.  Son  of  Aristodamidas, 
aid  king  of  Argos,  restored  the  supremacy  of 
Alfoe  oyer'Cleonie,  Phlius,  Sicyon,  Epidaurus, 
Tratten,  and  ^gina,  and  aimed  at  extending 
his  don^nioos  over  the  greater  part  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus The  Pisans  invited  him,  in  the 
a^ghlh  Olympiad  (B.C.  748),  to  aid  them  in  ex- 
liSling  the  Eleans  from  ttieir  vsorped  pr^i- 
dency  at  the  Olympic  games,  and  to  celebrate 
them  jointly  with  themselves.  The  invitation 
qaiie  ibil  in  with  the  ambitioae  pntensions  of 
Pbidon,  who  succeeded  in  dispossessing  the 
Eleans  and  oelebratioff  the  games  along  with 
the  Pisans;  hot  the Kesne  not  long  after  de- 
feated him,  with  the  aid  of  Sparta,  and  recov- 
ered their  privilege.  Thna  apparentlv  fell  the 
power  of  FUdon;  hot  es  to  tti(B  detsUs  of  the 
*^ggle  we  have  no  information.  The  most 
memorable  act  of  Pbidon  was  bis  introduction 
of  copper  md  sliver  eoinage,  and  a  new  eeale 
of  weights  and  measures,  which,  through  his 
influence,  became  prevalent  in  the  Pel<^nne- 
SBs,  and  oMmately  thronghoot  the  grsater  por- 
tion of  Greece.  The  scale  in  question  was 
luiown  by  the  name  of  the  iEginetan,  and  it  is 
osnally  suppoaed  that  the  eoinage  ofPMdon  was 
struck  in  Angina. ;  but  there  seems  good  reason 
for  believing  that  what  Pbidon  did  was  done  in 
Argos,  and  nowhere  else ;  that  •*  Phidonian 
measores"  probably  did  not  c<»ne  to  bear  the 
specific  name  of  the  .£ginetan  until  there  waa 
another  scale  in  vogue,  the  Euboic,  from  which 
to  distinguish  them ;  and  that  both  the  epithets 
were  derived,  not  from  the  place  where  the 
Asle  firat  ori^^ated,  but  irora  Uie  people  whoae 
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commercial  activity  tended  to  make  them  most 

generally  known,  in  the  one  case  the  .^^gi nu- 
tans, in  the  other  case  the  inhabitants  of  Cbai< 
ois  and  Eretria.— 2.  An  aaeient  Oorinthisa  leg- 
islator of  uncertain  date. 

Phioalia  {<biy<iklat  ^lyuktiaf  ^lyaAia  :  ^lya- 
Xtif :  now  Patlitga),  at  a  later  tiow  ealled  Pax* 
ALIA,  a  town  in  the  southwestern  comer  of  Ar 
cadia,  on  the  frontiers  of  Messenia  and  £liS| 
and  upon  the  River  Lymax.  It  was  taken  bf 
the  Spartans  B  C  559.  but  was  afterward  re- 
covered by  the  Fhigalians  with  the  help  of  the 
Orsstbssians.  It  ii  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  later  wars  of  the  Achsan  and  ^-Etolian 
leagues.  I%igalia,  however,  owea  ita  celebrity 
in  modem  times  to  tlie  renuiitt  of  a  splendid 
temple  in  its  territory,  situated  about  six  miles 
nortbeaat  of  the  town  at  Bas8»  on  Mount  Co^* 
lam.  TMstemidewasbnilt  by  letinns,  the  eon- 
temporary  of  Pericles  and  Phidias,  and  the  arch- 
itect, along  with  Callicrates,  of  the  Parthenon 
at  Athena.  It  waa  dedicated  to  Apollo  Epi- 
curiuH,  or  the  Deliverer,  because  the  god  had 
delivered  the  countiy  lirom  the  peatilence  during 
the  Peloponnestsn  war.  Pausanlas  describes 
this  temple  as  the  most  beautiful  one  in  all  Pel- 
oponnesus after  the  temple  of  Minerva  (Athena) 
at  Tegea.  Most  of  the  columns  are  still  stand- 
ing. In  18 IS  the  frieze  round  the  interior  of 
the  inner  ceUa  was  discovered,  containing  a  se- 
ries of  sculptures  in  alto-relievo,  representing 
the  combat  of  the  Centaurs  and  the  Lapiths, 
and  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Amazons.  Their 
height  IS  a  little  more  than  two  feet,  and  their 
total  length  is  one  hundred  feet.  They  were 
found  on  the  ground  under  the  spot  which  they 
originally  occupied,  and  were  much  injured  by 
their  fall,  and  by  the  welglit  of  the  ruins  lying 
upon  them.  They  were  purchased  for  the  Brit- 
ish Museum  in  1814,  where  they  are  atill  pre- 
served, and  are  usually  known  bf  the  name  of 
the  Phigalian  Marbles.  They  are  some  of  the 
most  interesting  and  beautiful  remains  of  an- 
cient art  in  this  country. 

Phila  (*/Aa),  daughter  of  Antipater,  the  re- 
gent of  Macedonia,  is  celebrated  as  one  of  the 
noblest  and  most  virtoons  women  of  the  sge  in 
which  she  lived.  She  was  married  to  Craterus 
in  B.C.  322,  and  after  the  death  of  Craterus. 
who  eorvived  hia  marriage  with  her  scarcely  a 
year,  she  was  again  married  to  the  young  De- 
metriua,  tbe  son  of  Antigonus.  She  shared 
with  her  hnsbend  his  vanons  ricissitndes  of 
fortune ;  but  when  he  was  expelled  from  Mac- 
edonia in  387,  she  put  an  end  to  her  own  life 
at  Gassandrsa,  nnsue  to  bear  this  nnezpeeted 
reverse.  She  left  two  children  by  Demetrius  : 
Antigonus,  sumamed  Gonatas,  who  became 
kingofNseedoniat  aadmdiagiilar,8tntonioe, 
married  first  to  Selaiieoa,  and  afterward  to  hia 
son  Antiocbtts. 

PvttA  (•On :  ♦fXelSr,  tiJUSnrr).  1.  A  town 
of  Macedonia,  in  the  province  Pieria,  situated 
on  a  steep  hill  on  the  Peneua,  between  Dium 
aadTsmpe,  sndsttheentranoeintoThesssIy, 
built  by  Demetrius  II.,  and  named  after  his 
mother  Phils.  —  3.  An  ialand  off  the  soothem 
eoast  of  Ostil,  one  of  the  Sfoohades. 

[Philadelphia  {^iXadiT^^eta,  novrAUak-Mkeki, 
i.  e.,  city  of  God).  1.  A  ci^  of  JLvdis,  on  the 
Cogamus,  al  the  iMl  .«f  ]Mnt  TMns 
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toonded  Altalus  Philadelphus,  brother  of  Eu- 
menes,  king  of  Pergamus.  The  piaco  suffered 
repeatedly  from  Timent  shocks  of  eaithqoakes, 
aod,  in  consequence,  had,  by  the  lime  of  Strabo, 
become  almost  deserted.  Tacitus  meotions  it 
among  the  towns  restored  by  Tiberias,  after  a 
more  than  ordinary  calamity  of  this  kind.  Phila- 
delphia was  one  of  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia 
mentioned  in  the  Apocalypse.  At  a  later  period 
H  lu.idc  a  gallant  resistance  to  the  Turks,  but 
was  finally  subdued  by  Bajazet  in  A.D.  1390. — 
a.  (In  the  Old  Testament,  Rabbaih- Am  moo  or 
Rabbah),  the  capital  of  the  Ammonites,  situ- 
ated on  the  further  side  of  the  Jordan,  taken 
from  them  by  David.  It  was  called  Philadelphia 
from  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and  is  frequently 
mentioned  by  this  name  in  Greek  end  Roman 
writers,    l  td.  Rabdatamana.] 

PHiLADELPHt78  (^(P.udcA^f),  a  sumaiM  ef 
Ptolemseus  11 ,  king  of  Egypt  {vid.  Ptolsiubos), 
ond  of  Attains  II.  of  Pergamus.   Vid.  Attalos. 

[PniLiK  (^i?.al),  an  island  in  the  Nile,  to  the 
south  of  Elephantine,  and  the  southernmost 
point  of  Egypt,  inhabited  in  common  by  Egyp- 
tians and  ^Bthiopiaos.  The  island  was  cover- 
ed with  temples  and  other  splendid  structures, 
for  it  was  sacred  to  Isis,  and  in  the  little  island 
Abatos  (q.  V.)  close  to  it  was  the  tomb  of  Osi- 
ris: from  the  magnificent  ruins  still  existing  in 
the  island,  it  is  now  called  Djenret'tl-Birbeht  i. 
•.,«<TeBple-isl«id."] 

PULAifi  (^llatvoi),  two  brothers,  citizens  of 
CaztlMge,  of  whom  the  ibUowmg  story  is  told : 
A  diepnte  baring  arieeii  between  tbe  (^rtftagini- 
•ne  and  Cyrenseans  about  their  boundaries,  it 
was  agreed  that  deputies  should  start  at  a  fixed 
tine  RWD  eeeli  of  the  cities,  and  that  the  place 
of  their  meeting,  wherever  it  mi^a  he,  should 
thenceforth  form  tbe  limit  of  the  two  territories. 
The  Philani  were  appointed  for  this  senrioe  on 
the  part  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  advanced 
much  further  than  tbe  Cyreneean  party.  The 
Gyrenmne  aeeosed  them  ofhaving  set  forth  be- 
fore the  timr  n<^reed  upon,  but  at  length  con- 
sented to  accept  the  spot  which  they  h^  reach- 
ed as  a  boundary  line,  if  the  Philaeni  woald  sub- 
mit to  be  buried  alive  there  in  the  sand.  Should 
they  decline^  the  offer,  they  were  willing,  they 
saidt  on  their  side,  if  permitted  to  advance  as 
&r  as  they  pU  ased,  to  purchase  for  Cyrene  an 
extenaion  of  territory  by  a  similar  death.  The 
Philcni  accordingly  then  and  there  devoted 
themselves  for  their  coimtry  in  the  way  pro- 
posed. The  Carthaginians  paid  high  honors  to 
their  memory,  and  erected  altars  to  them  where 
they  had  died  ;  and  from  these,  even  long  after 
all  traces  of  them  had  vanished,  the  place  still 
oontioaed  to  be  called  "  The  Altars  of  the  Phi- 
Icni."  Our  main  authority  for  this  story  is  Sal- 
lust,  who  probably  derived  his  information  from 
African  traditions  during  tbe  tune  that  he  was 
pmooosnl  of  Numidia,  and  at  iMat  thne  hnnd- 
red  years  after  the  event.  We  can  not,  there- 
fore, accept  It  unreservedly.  The  Greek  name 
by  whieh  the  bessiebrotbers  have  becomeknown 
to  us — ^l?.aivot,  or  lovers  of  praise — seems 
clearly  to  have  been  framed  to  suit  the  tale. 

[PHiLivna  («aoasrV  s  SOB  of  the  Telamooisn 
Ajax  and  Teemessa,  from  whom  the  Attio  de- 
mus  of  PhilaidsB  derived  its  name.] 

Pimaonlos  (M(|]pMr)b  nGiMk  aediosl  wiit- 


er,  born  in  Epinis,  lived  after  Galen  and  belore 
Onbasius,  and  therefore  probably  in  the  third 
eentary  after  (^irist.  He  wioto  several  widdib 
of  which,  however,  only  a  few  ftagBMots  » 
main. 

PnitAinioii  i^t^Mftftov),  a  mythical  poet  asd 

musician  of  the  ante-Homenc  period,  was  said 
to  have  been  the  son  of  Apollo  and  the  nyniph 
Chione,orPhiIonis,orLenoonoe.  Bythenym;^ 
Agriope,  who  dwell  on  Parnassus,  he  became 
the  father  of  Thamyris  and  Eumolpus.  He  u 
closely  associated  with  the  worship  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi,  and  with  the  music  of  the  cithara.  He 
is  said  to  have  established  the  choruses  of  girU, 
who,  in  the  Delphian  worship  of  Apollo,  s&c^ 
hymns  in  which  they  celebraled  the  births  of 
Latona  (Leto),  Diana  (Artemis),  and  Apollo. 
Pausanias  relates  that  in  the  mobt  ancient  mo* 
rieal  contests  at  Delphi,  the  first  who  cOMqaasd 
was  Chr>'sothemis  of  Crete,  the  second  wai 
Pbilammon,  and  the  next  after  him  his  6oa 
Thamyris. 

Philargvrics  JcN'Tu5,  or  Pnii,ARGYECft,  or  Jc- 
ifiLius  Flaorics,  an  early  commentator  upon 
Virgil,  who  wrote  upon  tbe  Bucolics  and  Georg- 
ics.  His  observations  are  less  elaborate  than 
those  of  Servius,  and  have  descended  to  ua  ids 
mutilated  condition.  The  period  when  lie  floor* 
ished  is  altogether  uncertain.  They  are  printed 
in  the  edition  of  Virgil  by  Burmaon ;  [and  m  Um 
edition  of  the  eomnuntaries  of  ServwabyH.  A 
Lion,  Gbttingen,  182.S-26  ] 

Philb  or  Philks,  Maki;sl  (MovovvA  o 
a  Byzantine  poet,  and  a  native  of  Ephesos,  was 
born  about  A  D.  1275.  and  died  about  1340  His 
poem,  J)c  AninmUumrropncKUr.,  chiefly  extrao- 
ed  fh>m.£lian,  is  edited  by  De  Paw,  Traj.  Rhen., 
1739 ;  [and  with  a  revised  te.xt  by  Lehrs  and  Dtib- 
ner  in  the  Bucolici  QiKci,  forming'  part  of  Di- 
dot*s  BiUiolbsea  6rM,Piii8, 1646;]  ind  hii 
other  poems  on  various  sobjeots  are  edited  by 
Wemsdorf,Lips.,  1768. 

PniLiAs  i^iXiat).  1.  A  Greek  geographer  of 
Athens,  whose  time  can  not  be  determint  iJ  with 
certainty,  but  who  probably  belonged  to  tbe  older 
period  of  Athenian  literature.  He  was  the  an- 
ther of  a  Periplus,  which  was  divided  into  two 
parts,  one  on  Asia,  and  the  other  on  Europe. — 
[3.  Of  Tarentum,  having  been  sent  as  ambassa- 
dor to  Rome,  he  persuaded  his  countrymen,  whs 
were  there  detained  as  hostages,  to  make  their 
escape,  which  they  effected  by  his  aid ;  but,  bav« 
ing  been  overtaken  at  Temoioa,  tbey  were 
brought  hack  to  Rome,  aCMnged,  SOd  tbiOWA 
from  the  Tarpeian  rock.  J 

Philemon  {i'l'/.T/uuv).  1.  AM  Sged  Phiyp^ltt 
and  husband  of  I3aucis.  Once  upon  a  time, 
Jupiter  (Zeus)  and  Mercury  (Hermes),  assum- 
ing the  appesnnee  <^  ordinary  mortals,  visited 
Phrygia  ;  but  no  one  was  willing  to  receive  the 
strangers,  until  the  hospitable  hut  of  Pbdemon 
and  Banels  wss  opened  to  them,  where  the  tips 
gods  were  kindly  treated.  Jupiter  (Zeus)  r** 
warded  the  good  old  couple  by  taking  tbem  li 
sn  eininenee,  while  nil  tbe  neighboring  distriet 
was  visited  with  a  sudden  inundation.  On  that 
eminence  Jupiter  (Zeus)  ap|)ointed  them  the 
goBrdisBS  of  his  temple,  end  aUowed  ibeabslk 
to  die  at  the  same  moment,  and  then  meta- 
morphooed  tbem  into  trees.— 2.  An  Athenian 
poet  of  thi  N«w  Oonedy,  was  thB  asB  sTIXiF 
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Mm,  mod  a  native  of  Soli  in  Cflieia,  tmt  at  an 

early  age  went  to  Athens,  and  tliere  received 
the  citizenship.  He  flourished  in  the  reisn  of 
Alexander,  a  Nttle  earlier  than  Menander,  whom, 
however,  he  long  survived.  He  began  to  ex- 
hibit about  B.C.  '330.  He  was  the  first  poet  of 
the  New  Comedy  in  order  of  time,  and  the  sec^ 
ond  in  celebrity  ;  and  he  sbarcs  with  Menander 
the  homr  of  its  iovention,  or,  rather,  of  reduc- 
ing it  to  a  regular  form.  Philemon  Hved  nearly 
one  hundred  years.  The  manner  ofhis  death  is 
diflerenUy  related ;  some  ascribing  it  to  excess- 
ite  hnighter  at  a  tadlenras  incident ;  others  to 
joy  at  obtaining  a  victory  in  a  dramatic  contest; 
while  another  stoiy  represents  him  as  quietly 
eaDed  awaj  by  the  goddesses  whom  he  served 
hi  the  midst  of  the  composition  or  representa> 
tion  of  his  last  and  best  work.  Although  there 
ean  be  no  doubt  that  Philemon  was  iDlenor  to 
Menander  as  a  poet,  yet  he  was  a  greater  favor- 
ite with  the  Athenians,  and  often  conquered  his 
rival  in  the  dramatic  contests.  Vid.  Menander. 
The  extant  fragmentaofPbilenMm  display  much 
liveliness,  wit,  eloquence,  and  practical  knowl- 
edge of  life.  His  favorite  subjects  seem  tu  have 
been  love  intrigues,  and  his  characters  were  the 
standing  ones  of  the  New  Comedy,  with  which 
Flantus  end  Terence  have  made  us  familiar. 
The  Bomber  of  his  plays  was  ninety-seven  ;  the 
number  of  extant  titles,  after  the  doubtful  and 
spurious  ones  are  rejected,  amounts  to  about 
ffky-three  ;  but  it  is  very  probable  that  some  of 
these  .should  be  assigned  to  the  younger  Phile- 
mon. The  fragments  of  Philemon  are  printed 
with  those  of  Menander  by  Meinehe,  Berlin,  ISM, 

8vo,  in  his  Fragmenta  Comicorum  Gracorum, 
Berol.,  1841 ;  [and  bvFr. Diibner  at  the  end  of 
the  Ariatophanes  in  Didot*e  Bibliotheea  Oraea, 
Paris,  1836.]— 3.  The  younger  Philemon,  also  a 
poet  of  the  New  Comedy,  was  a  son  of  the  for- 
ner,  in  whose  Ame  nearly  all  that  belongs  to 
him  has  been  absorbed,  so  that,  although  ho  was 
the  author  of  fifty-four  dramas,  there  are  only 
two  than  Aagmenta,  and  not  one  title,  quoted 
expressly  under  his  name. — 1  The  aiithnr  of  a 
Ju^uop  re;i:vo^i«by,the  extant  portion  of  which 
was  first  edited  by  Bnmey,  Lona.,'181S,  and  aft> 
erward  by  Osann,  Berlin,  1821.  The  author  in- 
forms ns  that  his  work  was  intended  to  take  the 
of  a  similar  lexteon  by  the  grammarian 
rechius.  The  work  of  Hyperechius  was 
imaged  in  eight  books,  according  to  the  eight 
dil&rent  parts  of  speech.  Philemon's  lexicon 
was  a  meagre  epitome  of  this  work,  and  the  part 
of  it  which  is  extant  consists  of  the  first  book 
aod  the  beginning  of  the  second.  Hypcrechids 
Ured  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  of  our 
era.  and  Philemon  may  probably  be  placed  in 
tile  seventh. 

[PmLSsnra  (#iJh(eisf)b  mAduBan,  an  officer 
in  thf*  army  of  Cyrus  the  younger,  and.  after  the 
treacherous  capture  of  Clearchus  and  the  other 
fenerals  by  Tiaaaphemea,  was  chosen  in  the 
place  of  Menon.  He  was  selected  with  Sophae- 
netus,  as  being  the  two  oldest  generals,  to  con- 
daet  the  older  men,  the  women  and  children, 
and  the  sick  from  Trapezus  by  sea.  He  is  men- 
tioned also  in  the  Anabasis  on  several  subse- 
^pwnt  ooeaaiona.] 

PniLBTjeKcs  {^iXiraipof).  1.  Founder  of  the 
kingdom  of  Pergamus,  was  a  native  of  Tieium  1 


in  Paphlagonia,  and  a  ennneh.  He  is  first  men- 
tioned in  the  service  of  Docimus,  the  general  ol 
Antigonus,  from  which  he  passed  into  that  of 
Lysimaehna,  who  intmated  him  with  the  charge 

of  the  treasures  wliich  he  had  deposited  in  the 
strong  fortress  of  Pergamus.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  Lysimachus  he  declared  in  favor 
of  Seleucus,  and,  after  the  death  of  the  latter 
(B.C.  280),  he  took  advantage  of  the  disorders 
in  Asia  to  establish  himself  in  virtual  independ- 
ence. At  his  death  he  transmitted  the  govern- 
ment of  Pergamus,  as  an  independent  state,  to 
his  nephew  Eumenes.  He  lived  to  the  age  of 
eighty,  and  died  apparently  in  263.--2.  An  Athe* 
nian  poet  of  the  Middle  Comedy.  Some  said  he 
was  the  third  son  of  Aristophanes,  but  others 
maintained  that  it  was  Nicostratus.  He  wrote 
twenty-one  plays.  [The  fragments  are  collect- 
ed by  Meineke,  Comic.  Grae.  Fragm.,  vol.  i.,  p. 
640-5,  edit,  minor.] 

Philktas  (<l>i7.TiTar),  of  Cos,  tlie  son  of  Telc- 
phus,  a  disimguishcd  Alexaudruaa  poet  and 
grammarian,  flourished  during  the  reign  of  the 
first  Ptolemy,  who  appointed  him  tutor  of  his 
son,  Ptolemy  11.  Philadclphus.  His  death  may 
be  plaeed  i^ut  B.C.  280.  Philetaa  seems  to 
have  been  naturally  of  a  very  weak  constitution, 
which  at  last  broke  down  under  excessive  study 
He  was  so  remarkably  thin  as  to  beeome  an 
object  for  the  ridicule  of  the  comic  poets,  who 
represented  him  as  wearing  leaden  soles  to  his 
shoes,  to  prsTent  hie  being  blown  away  a 
strong  wind.  His  poetry  was  chiefly  elegiac. 
Of  ail  the  writers  in  that  department,  he  was 
esteemed  the  best  after  Calltmacfana,  to  whom 
a  taste  le.ss  pedantic  than  that  of  the  Alexnn- 
drean  critics  would  probably  have  preferred  him ; 
for,  to  judge  by  his  fragments,  he  escaped  the 
snare  of  cumbrous  learned  affectation.  These 
two  poets  formed  the  chief  models  for  the  Ro- 
man elegy ;  nay,  Propertios  expressly  states,  in 
one  passage,  that  he  imitated  Phileta.s  in  pref- 
erence to  Callimachus.  The  elegies  of  Phtletas 
were  chiefly  amatory,  and  a  large  portion  of 
them  was  devoted  to  the  praises  ofhis  mistress 
Bittis,  or,  as  the  Latin  poets  give  the  name, 
Battis.  Besides  his  poems,  Phtletas  wrote  in 
prose  on  grammar  and  criticism  His  most  im 
portant  grammatical  work  was  entitled  'Ara«ra 
The  fragments  of  Philetaa  have  been  eoUeoted 
by  Bach,  with  those  of  Hermesiaiwx  and  Hia- 
nocles,  Halis  Sax..  1829. 

Philsus,  ao  eminent  Ionian  architect,  built 
the  Mausoleum,  in  conjunction  with  Satvros, 
and  the  temple  of  Minerva  (Athena)  Polias  at 
Priene.  The  date  of  the  erection  of  the  Mau- 
soleum was  soon  after  B  C.  353,  the  year  in 
which  Mau^olus  died  ;  that  of  the  temple  at 
Priene  nnist  have  been  about  twenty  years  later. 

[Philiades  (<I>i>.mdryc),  a  Messenisn.  father  of 
Neon  and  Thrasylochus,  the  partisans  of  Philip 
of  Macedon.  It  is  probable  that  Philiades  him 
self  was  attached  to  the  same  putj,  aa  ha  ia 
mentioned  by  Demusthenea  in  terms  of  eon- 
tempt  and  aversion  ] 

[Philinna  (^IXivva)  or  PbilIitb  (♦lAivv).  1. 
A  female  dancer  of  Larissa  in  Thessaly,  was  the 
mother  of  Arrhideeus  by  Philip  of  Macedon.— 
2.  Mother  of  the  poet  Theocritus.] 

PuiLiNcs  (*i/a'of).  1.  A  Greek  of  Agrigen- 
tam,  accomuaaied  Hannibal  in  his  can  paigus 
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■gaiait  Rome,  and  wrote  a  history  of  the  Punic 
wan,  in  wliich  he  exhibited  much  partiality 
towaid  Carthage.— 2.  An  Attic  orator,  a  con- 
lemporaiy  of  I^mosthenes  and  Lyeargoa.  He 
is  mentioned  by  Demosthones  in  his  oration 
against  Midiaa,  who  calls  him  the  son  of  rsicos- 
traloa,  aod  aa]r*that  he  waa  trierareh  wHh  him. 
Three  orations  of  Philinus  are  mentioned  by 
the  grammariaos. — 3.  A  Greek  pliysician,  born 
in  the  island  of  Cos,  and  the  reputed  founder 
of  the  sect  of  the  Empirici,  probably  livrd  in  the 
third  century  B.C.  He  wrote  a  work  on  part 
of  the  Hippoeralte  eoneetkm,  and  alao  one  on 
botany. 

4tXtinniv6{ :  now  FiHM  or  FeUhefikU  a  eele- 

brated  city  in  Macedonia  adjecta  {rid.  p  464,  a)« 
was  situated  on  a  steep  height  of  Mount  Pan> 
gaeus,  and  on  the  River  Oangaa  or  Gangites, 
between  the  rivers  Nestus  and  Str}mon.  It 
was  founded  by  Philip  on  the  site  of  an  ancient 
town  Crkntdks  {KprfviSec),  a  colony  of  theTha- 
sians,  wlio  settled  here  on  account  of  ihc  val- 
uable gold  mines  in  the  neighborhood.  Philippi 
ia  celebrated  in  history  in  conaeqtienee  of  the 
victory  gained  here  by  Octavianus  and  Antony 
over  Brutus  and  Cassius,  B.C.  42,  and  as  the 
place  where  the  Apostle  Paul  first  preadied  the 
Gospel  in  Europe,  A  D.  63.  The  church  at 
Philippi  soon  became  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  early  Christian  churches :  one  of  Saint 
Paul's  Epistles  is  addressed  to  it.  It  was  made 
a  Roman  colony  by  Octavianus  after  the  vic- 
tory over  Brutus  and  Cassius,  under  the  name 
of  Colonia  Augusta  Julia  Pldli^pensia ;  and  it 
continued  to  be  under  the  empire  a  flourishing 
and  important  city.  Its  sea-port  was  Datum  or 
Datoa  on  the  Strymonic  Gulf. 

PhimppIdes  (<f(/(Trrr((^i7r).  1.  Vid  Piiinrppi- 
DBS. — 2.  Of  Alliens,  the  son  of  Philocles,  is  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  six  principal  eomio  poets 
of  the  New  Comedy  by  the  grammarians.  He 
flourished  about  B.C.  323.  Philippides  seems 
to  have  deserved  the  rank  assig^ned  to  him,  as 
one  of  the  br*»t  poets  of  the  Xr\v  Cotnedy.  He 
attacked  the  luxury  and  corruptions  of  bis  age, 
defended  the  privileges  of  his  art,  and  nnade  use 
of  personal  satire  with  a  spirit  approachinc;  to 
that  of  the  Old  Comedy.  His  death  is  said  to 
iiava  been  canaed  byezoeaalve  j<qr  at  an  unex- 
MCled  victory :  similar  tales  are  told  of  the 
deaths  of  other  poets,  as,  for  example,  Sopho- 
elea.  Alexia,  and  FbileimNi.  The  mimber  of  bia 
dramas  is  stated  at  forty-five.  There  arc  fif- 
teen titles  extant  [The  fragments  of  his  plays 
ira  eaOeelad  bjr  Meinelie,  vol.  ii.,  p.  1116-M, 
adit,  minor.] 

Philippopous  (^(A»inr6troX4f :  now  PhUippo- 
Willi),  an  important  town  in  Thrace,  fbonded  1^ 
rliilip  of  Macedon  on  the  site  of  a  place  previ- 
ously called  Eumolpias  or  Puoeropolis.  It  waa 
aitnated  in  a  large  plain  aontbeast  of  the  Hebms, 
on  a  hill  with  tliree  summits,  whence  it  was 
sometimes  called  Trimontiom.  Under  the  Ro- 
nan  eqppire  it  waa  the  capital  of  the  provioee 
of  Thracia  in  its  narrower  sense,  and  one  of  the 
noot  important  tovma  in  the  country. 

Pnttrros  (♦/Xiinrof ).  I.  Minor  historical  per- 
sons 1.  Son  of  Alexander  I.  ofMaccdonia,  and 
brother  of  Perdiccas  II.,  against  whom  he  rc- 
baUad  is  conjunction  with  lierdaa.   The  rebels 


were  aided  by  the  Athenians.  B.C.  432 — S.  San 
of  Herod  the  Great,  king  of  Judea,  by  his  wHii 
Cleopatra,  was  appointed  by  his  father's  wilH 
tetrarch  of  Itursa  and  Trachonitis.  the  sorer- 
eirrntv  of  which  was  confirmed  to  him  bv  the 
decision  of  Augustus.  He  continued  to  reijgn 
over  the  domiBiOBa thus  intrusted  to  his  charge 
for  thirty-seven  years  (B  C.  4- A  D  31 .  He 
founded  the  city  of  Ceesarea,  surnanu  d  I'aneas, 
.but  more  eooilbcnly  known  as  Cspsarea  Philippi. 
near  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  which  he  named 
in  honor  of  Augustus.  Kid.  CyCSAREA,  No.  2.- 
S.  Son  of  HenKl  the  Great  by  Mariamne,  wboM 
proper  name  was  Herodes  Philippus.  lie  mutt 
not  be  confounded  with  the  preceding  Phihp. 
He  was  the  first  hnsband  of  Herodias,  who  aft- 
erward divorced  him,  contrary  to  the  Jewish 
law,  and  married  bis  half-brother,  Herod  Anli- 
pes.  It  is  Herod  Philip,  and  not  the  precediaf, 
who  is  meant  by  the  Evangelists  (Matt  ,  xiv.,!; 
Mark,  vi.,  17 :  Luke,  iii.,  19}  when  they  speift 
of  Philip,  the  brother  of  Herod. 

n.  Ktngt  of  Maceionia. 

I.  Son  of  Argaeus,  was  the  third  kin;:,  accord- 
ing to  Herodolua  aod  Thucydidea,  who,  not 
reckoning  Cabahvs  and  bta  two  immediate  see* 

cessors  (Ccpnus  and  Thurimas  or  Turimma«), 
look  upon  Perdiccas  1.  as  the  founder  of  the 
monarchy.  Philip  left  a  son,  named  Af^ropus, 
who  succeeded  him  —  II  Youngest  son  of 
Amyntas  II.  and  Eurydice,  reigned  B.C.  359- 
336.  He  was  bom  in  882,  and  was  brought  ap 
at  Thebes,  whither  he  had  been  carried  as  a 
hostage  by  Pelopidas,  and  where  he  received  a 
most  careful  education.  Upon  the  death  of  his 
brother  Perdiccaa  III.,  who  was  slain  in  baUla 
against  the  Illyrians,  Philip  obtained  the  gov- 
ernment ot  Macedonia,  at  first  merely  as  rrsjr nt 
and  guardian  to  his  infant  nephew  Amyntas ; 
but  at  the  end  of  a  few  months  be  was  enabled 
to  8et  aside  the  claims  of  the  young  prince,  and 
to  assume  for  himself  the  title  «^lnag.  Mae^ 
donia  was  beset  by  danjrers  on  every  side  Ila 
territory  was  ravaged  by  the  Illyrians  on  the 
west,  and  the  Psoniana  on  the  north,  while 
Pansanias  and  Argffius  took  advantage  of  the 
crisis  to  put  forward  their  pretensions  to  the 
throne.  Philip  waa  ftaUj  eqnri  to  the  vaterweth 
cy.  By  his  tact  and  eloquence  he  .snsfainrd  the 
failing  spirits  of  the  Macedonians,  while  at  the 
aame  time  be  introduced  among  tbam  a  rtrieter 
militar}'  discipline,  and  organized  their  anny  on 
the  plan  of  the  phalanx,  lie  first  turned  hia 
arms  againat  Argwna,  the  meet  finrmidaUe  of 
the  pre  tenders,  since  he  wa.s  supported  bv  the 
Athenians.  He  defeated  Argcus  in  battle,  and 
then  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Athenians. 
He  next  attacked  th»'  Paninians,  whom  he  re- 
duced to  subjection,  and  immediately  afterward 
defeated  tlie  Illyrians  fn  a  decisive  battle,  and 
compelled  them  to  accept  a  peace,  by  which 
they  lost  a  portion  of  their  lemtoiy.  thus  ia 
the  short  period  of  one  year,  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four,  had  Philip  delivered  himself  from 
his  dangerous  position,  and  provided  for  the  se- 
curity of  his  kingdom.  But  energy  and  lalenta 
such  as  his  were  not  satisfied  with  mere  .secu- 
rity, and  henceforth  his  views  were  directed, 
not  to  defence,  but  to  aggrandiaemeot.  Bia  tnf 
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«ibrto  weie  directed  to  obuin  poBsessioD  of 
the  ▼Biioos  Greek  oities  upon  the  Mtcedooian 

coast.  Soon  after  his  accession  he  had  with- 
dravm  hie  garrisoa  from  Amphipolis,  and  had 
declared  it  a  free  city,  because  the  Athenians 
IhmI  eapported  Argaeus  with  the  hope  of  recov- 
eriog  Amphipolis,  and  his  continuinsr  to  hold 
the  place  would  have  interposed  diHiculties  in 
the  way  of  a  peace  with  Athens,  which  was 
at  that  time  an  object  of  preat  importance 
to  him.  But  he  had  never  meant  seriously  16 
abandon  tbia  important  town;  and  accordingly, 
hnyinff  obtained  pretexts  for  war  with  the  Am- 
phipolitans,  he  laid  siege  to  the  town,  and  gam- 
ed possession  of  it  in  358.  The  Athenians 
bad  sent  no  assistance  to  Amphipolis,  because 
Philip,  in  a  secret  negotiation  with  the  Athc- 
aiBtta»  lad  them  to  belSsta  that  he  was  willm<: 
tOiaatore  the  city  to  tliem  when  he  had  taken 
Ut  and  would  do  so  oo  condition  of  their  mak- 
ing him  master  of  Pydna.  After  tbe  capture 
of  Amphipolis.  he  proceeded  at  once  to  Pydna, 
which  seems  to  have  yielded  to  him  without 
a  alraggia,  and  the  acquisition  of  which,  hy 
his  own  arras,  and  not  through  the  Athenians, 
gave  him  a  pretext  for  declinmg  to  stand  by 
his  secret  engagement  with  thrai.  The  hos> 
tile  feelinir  which  such  conduct  necessarily  ex- 
cited against  him  at  Athens  made  it  most  im- 
nofftant  for  him  to  aeeura  the  good  will  of  the 
powerful  town  of  Olynthus.  and  to  detach  the 
Olynthiana  from  the  Athenians.  Accordingly, 
ho  gave  to  the  Olynthiana  the  town  of  Potidaea, 
which  he  took  from  the  Athenians  in  35fi.  Soon 
after  this  he  attacked  and  took  a  settlement  of 
the  Hiasians,  ealled  Orenides,  and,  having  in- 
troduced into  the  place  a  number  of  new  col- 
floiata,  he  named  it  Philippi  after  himself.  One 
grant  advantage  of  this  Mqniaition  was,  that  it 
Ht  him  In  possession  of  the  gold  mines  of  the 
iiathct.  From  tliis  point  there  is  for  some  time 
a  pmiae  in  the  actlTe  operationa  of  Philip.  In 
iSS  be  took  Methono  after  a  lengthened  siege, 
hi  the  course  of  which  he  himself  ioat  an  eye. 
The  eaptore  of  tiiia  place  waa  a  neoessary  pre- 
liminary in  any  movement  toward  the  south, 
^yin£  aa  it  did  between  him  and  the  Thessalian 
baiwr.  He  now  marched  into  Thessaly  to  aid 
the  Aleuadae  against  Lycophron,  the  tyrant  of 
Phere.  The  Phocians  sent  a  force  to  support 
lycophron,  hot  they  were  defeated  by  Philip, 
and  their  general  Onomarchus  slain.  This  vic- 
tory gave  Philip  the  ascendency  in  Thessaly. 
He  established  at  Phers  what  he  wished  the 
Qsatka  to  consider  a  free  government,  and  then 
•dvaneed  southward  to  Thermopylae.  The  pass, 
bowerer,  he  found  guarded  by  a  strong  Athe- 
nian force,  and  he  waa  compelled,  or  at  least 
thought  it  expedient,  to  retire.  He  now  turned 
bis  arms  against  Thrace,  and  succeeded  in  es- 
taUiahing  his  ascendency  in  that  country  also. 
Mean%vhile  Philip's  movements  in  Thessaly  had 
opened  the  eyes  of  Demosthenes  to  the  real 
danger  of  Athens  and  Greece,  and  his  firat  Pbfl- 
^ic  (delivered  in  352)  was  his  earliest  attempt 
to  rouse  his  countrymen  to  energetic  efforts 
against  their  enemy ;  bnt  he  did  not  produce 
Uncb  cfTect  upon  the  Athenians  In  349  Philip 
ooouoenced  his  attacks  on  the  Chalcidian  cities. 
CMfBtboa,  in  alann,  applied  to  Athena  for  aid, 
Mtd  Denwatheaaa,  in  liia  tbne  Olyntbiao  oia- 


tiona.  rouaed  the  people  to  eflbrts  against  the 
coimnon  enemy,  not  very  vigorous  at  first,  and 
fruitless  in  the  end.  In  the  course  of  three 
years  Philip  gained  possession  of  all  the  Chal 
cidian  cities,  and  the  war  was  brought  to  a  con 
elusion  by  the  capture  of  Olynthus  itself  in  847. 
In  the  following  year  (346)  he  conchitit-d  peace 
with  the  Athenians,  and  straightway  marched 
into  Phocis,  and  brought  thePhocian  war  to  an 
end.  The  Phocian  citiss  were  destroyed,  and 
thoir  place  in  the  Amphictyonic  council  was 
made  over  to  the  king  of  Macedonia,  who  was 
appointed  also,  jointly  with  the  The!);in-»  and 
Tktessalians,  to  the  presidency  of  the  Pythian 
ganee.  Ruling  as  he  did  over  a  barbario  na> 
tion,  such  a  recognition  of  his  Hellenic  charac- 
ter was  of  the  greatest  value  to  him,  especially 
as  he  looked  forward  to  an  invaalon  of  the  PeN 
sian  empire  in  th»'  namn  of  Greece,  united  un- 
der htin  in  a  great  national  confederacy.  Dur- 
ing the  next  few  years  Philip  steadily  pursued 
his  ambitious  projects.  From  342  to  340  he 
was  engaged  in  an  expedition  in  Thrace,  and 
attempted  to  bring  under  his  power  all  the  Greek 
cities  in  that  coutitry.  In  the  last  of  these  years 
he  laid  siege  to  Purinlhus  and  Byzantium ;  but 
the  Atheniana,  who  had  long  viewed  Philips 
aggrandizement  with  fear  and  alarm,  now  re- 
solved to  send  assistance  to  these  cities.  Pho- 
eion  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  arm- 
ament destined  for  this  service,  and  succeeded 
in  compelling  Philip  to  raise  the  siege  of  both 
the  cities  (339).  Philip  now  proceeded  to  carry 
on  war  against  his  northern  neighbors,  and 
seemed  to  give  himself  no  further  concern  about 
the  affiiirs  of  Greece.  Bat  meanwhile  his  hire- 
lings  wore  treacherously  promoting  his  designs 
agamst  the  liberties  of  Greece,  in  339  the  Am- 
phictyons  dedaied  war  against  the  Locrians  of 
Amphi.s.sa  for  having  taken  possession  of  a  dis- 
trict of  the  sacred  land;  but  as  the  general 
they  had  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Am- 
phictyonic army  was  unable  to  effect  any  thing 
against  the  enemy,  the  Amphictyons,  at  their 
next  meeting  In  337,  conferred  npon  Philip  the 
command  of  their  army.  Philip  strai;'htway 
marched  through  Thermopylae  and  seized  Elatea. 
The  Athenians  heard  of  hia  approach  with  alarm ; 
they  sucoMded,  mainly  through  the  influence 
of  Demosthenes,  in  forming  an  alliance  with  the 
Thebans  ;  but  their  united  army  was  defeated 
by  Philip  in  the  month  of  August.  338,  in  the 
decisive  battle  of  Chaeronea,  which  put  an  end 
to  the  independence  of  Greece,  lliebes  paid 
dear  for  her  resistance,  but  Athens  wa.s  treated 
with  more  favor  that)  she  could  have  expected. 
Philip  now  seemed  to  have  within  his  reach  the 
accomplishment  of  the  great  object  of  his  am* 
bition,  the  invasion  ana  conquest  of  the  Per- 
sian empire.  In  a  congress  held  at  Corinth, 
which  was  attended  by  deputies  from  eveiy 
Grecian  state  with  the  exception  of  Sparta,  war 
with  Persia  was  determined  on,  and  the  king 
of  Macedonia  waa  appointed  to  command  the 
forces  of  the  national  confederacy.  In  337, 
Philip's  marriage  with  Cleopatra,  the  daughter 
of  Attains,  one  of  hia  generals,  led  to  the  moat 
serious  disturbances  in  his  family  Olympiaa 
and  Alexander  withdrew  in  great  indignation 
fkOBi  Maoedonia;  and  though  they  returned 
hoaa  eoon  aflorwaid,  they  cootioned  to  be  oa 
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MBtile  terms  with  Philip.  Meanwhile,  Usprep* 

araiions  for  his  Asiatic  expedition  were  not 
neglected,  and  early  in  336  he  sent  forces  into 
Asia,  under  Parmenion,  to  draw  oTer  the  Greek 
cities  to  his  cause.    But  in  the  summer  of  this 
year  be  was  murdered  at  a  grand  festival  which 
be  held  at  JEga,  to  solemnize  the  tuiptials  of 
his  daughter  with  Alexander  of  Epirus.  His 
murderer  was  a  youth  of  noble  blood,  named 
Pansanias,  who  atabbed  him  as  be  waa  walking 
in  tlie  procession.    The  assassin  was  immedi- 
ately pursued  and  slain  by  some  of  the  royal 
guarda.  His  motive  for  the  deed  ia  stated  by  Ar> 
istotio  to  lia\'e  t)rnn  private  resentineilt  against 
Philip,  to  whom  he  had  complained  in  vain  of  a 
groas  outrage  offered  to  him  by  Attalna.  Oly  m* 
pias  and  Alexander,  however,  were  stisppcted 
of  being  implicated  in  the  plot.  Vid.  Olyhpias. 
Philip  died  in  the  forty^aoTenth  yearofhia  age 
and  the  twenty-fourth  of  bis  rci]L'n,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Alexander  the  Great.   Philip  bad  a 
great  nipmber  of  wives  and  concubines.  Be- 
sides Olympias  and  Cleopatra,  we  may  men- 
tion, 1.  bia  .first  wife  Audata,  an  lUyriao  prin- 
oesa,  and  the  mother  of  Cy  nane ;  S.  Phila,  aiater 
of  Derdas  and  Machatas.  a  princess  of  Elyrai- 
otia ;  3.  I^licesipolis  of  Pbers,  the  mother  of 
Tbeaaaloniea ;  i.PhilinnaofLariaaa.themother 
of  Arrhidaeua;  fi.  Meda,  daughter  of  Cithela.s, 
king  of  Thrace  ;  6.  Arsinoe,  the  mother  uf  Ptol- 
emy I.,  king  of  Egypt,  with  whom  she  was  preg- 
nant when  slie  married  Lagus.    To  these  nu- 
merous conoectiona  temperament  as  well  as 
policy  seems  to  have  inclined  him.    He  was 
strongly  addicted,  indeed,  to  sensual  enjoyment 
of  every  kind  ;  but  his  passions,  however  strong, 
were  always  kept  in  subjection  to  bis  interests 
and  ambitious  views.    He  was  fond  of  science 
and  literature,  in  the  patronage  of  which  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  liberal ;  and  bis  apprecia- 
tion of  great  minds  is  shown  by  his  connection 
with  Aristotle.    In  the  pursuit  of  his  political 
objects  he  was,  as  we  have  seen,  unscrupulous, 
and  ever  ready  to  resort  to  duplicity  and  corrup- 
tion ;  but  when  we  consider  his  humanity  and 
generous  clemency,  we  may  admit  that  he  does 
not  appear  to  disadvantage,  even  morally  apeak- 
ing,  by  the  side  of  his  fellow-conquerors  of  man- 
kind.— HI.  The  name  of  Philip  was  bestowed 
by  the  Macedonian  army  upon  Arrhidttua,  the 
baalard  son  of  Piiilip  II.,  wlien  he  was  raised 
to  the  throne  after  tiie  death  of  Alexander 
the  Great.    He  accordingly  appears  in  the  list 
of  Macedonian  kings  as  Philip  HI.    For  his 
life  and  reign,  vid.  ARBHiDiGcs. — IV.  Eldest  son 
of  Cassander,  whom  he  succeededon  tiMthrone 
B.C.  296.    He  reigned  only  a  few  months,  and 
waa  earned  uti'  by  a  consumptive  disorder. — V. 
Son  of  Demetrius  11.,  reigned  B.C.  290-178.  He 
waa  only  eight  years  old  at  the  death  of  his  fa- 
ther Demetriaa  (239).  and  the  aovereign  power 
waa  eonaaqnenCly  assumed  by  his  onele  Antigo> 
nus  Doson,  who,  thoiigh  he  certainly  ruled  as 
king  rather  than  merely  aa  guardian  of  his  neph- 
ew, was  lUthJU  to  the  interests  of  Philip,  to 
whom  he  transferred  the  sovereignty  at  his 
death  in  220,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  own  chil- 
dren.  Philip  vras  only  seventeen  years  old  at 
the  time  of  his  accession,  but  he  soon  showed 
that  be  poaaessed  ability  and  wisdom  auperior 
to  bis  yean.  In  oonaequeooe  of  tb0  deleat  of 
MB 


the  Aebsans  and  Aratoa  by  the  iEtoliaos,  lbs 

former  applied  for  aid  to  Philip    This  wai 
granted ;  and  for  the  next  three  years  Philip 
conducted  with  distinguished  aneeess  the  wv 
against  the  .'Etolians.    This  war,  usually  called 
the  Social  war,  was  brought  to  a  conclusion  ia 
217,  and  at  once  gained  for  PbiUp  a  distugaiA' 
ed  reputation  throughoutGreecc,  while  hiscleo- 
cncy  and  moderation  secured  him  an  equal  aieti> 
UTS  of  popnlarity.   Bute  change  came  overfeii 
character  soon  after  the  close  of  the  Social  war. 
lie  became  suspicious  and  cruel ;  and  bavio| 
become  jealooa  of  hie  former  fKeiid  and  eea^ 
sellor  .\rnins,  he  caused  him  to  be  removed  bj 
a  alow  and  secret  poison  in  213.   Meantime  Is 
had  become  engaged  in  war  with  tbe  RamM. 
In  215  he  concluded  an  alliance  with  Hannibal; 
but  he  did  not  prosecute  tbe  war  with  any  ae> 
tivity  against  the  Romans,  who  on  their  pot 
were  too  much  engaged  with  their  formid.ihlc 
adversary  in  Italy  to  send  any  powerful  airn^ 
ment  againat  the  Macedonian  king.  In  111  flu 
war  assumed  a  new  character  in  consfquence 
of  tbe  alliance  entered  into  by  tbe  Roduum 
with  tbe  iStollana.  It  was  now  carried  oa  aill 
greater  viijor  and  alternate  success ;  but  as  Phil- 
ip gained  several  advantagea  over  the  .£toliao% 
the  latter  people  made  peace  with  Philip iaM 
In  the  course  of  the  same  year  the  Romans  like- 
wise concluded  a  peace  with  Phihp,  as  tlM^ 
were  deairoita  to  give  their  undivided  attentim 
to  the  war  in  Africa.    It  is  probable  that  both 
parties  looked  upon  thia  peace  as  httle  mora 
than  a  suspension  of  hostilities.    Such  was 
clearly  the  view  with  which  the  Romans  bad 
accepted  it ;  and  Philip  not  only  proceeded  to 
carry  out  his  views  for  his  own  aggrandizement 
in  Greece,  wiihout  any  regard  to  the  Roman  al- 
liances in  tliut  country,  but  be  even  sent  a  body 
of  auxiliaries  to  tbe  Carthaginians  in  Afnca, 
who  fought  at  Zama  under  Hannibal.  As  aooB 
as  the  Romans  had  brought  the  second  Punic 
war  to  an  end,  they  again  declared  war  agaiuit 
Philip,  200.    This  war  lasted  betweea  tkiee 
and  four  years,  and  was  brouj^ht  to  an  end  by 
the  defeat  of  Philip  by  the  consul  Klaminiousat 
the  battle  of  Cynoscepbalae  in  the  autumn  of  197. 
Vtd.  Flaminints.    Rv  the  peace  fin:ill.v  granted 
to  Philip  (196),  the  king  was  compelled  to  abao. 
don  all  his  conquests,  both  in  Europe aod  Atia, 
surrender  his  wliole  fleet  to  the  Roman',  and 
limit  his  standing  army  to  five  thousaixi  mco, 
besidea  payfog  ■'sum'  of  one  tboasaod  tateals. 
Philip  was  now  cfToctually  humbled,  and  pn- 
deavored  to  cultivate  tbe  friendship  of  the  all- 
powerful  repnUie.  But  toward  the  and  of  hii 
reign  he  determined  to  tr>-  once  more  the  for- 
tune of  war,  and  began  to  make  active  prepara- 
tiona  for  this  purpose.  -  .His  'deelinim  ymm 
were  embittered  by  the  disputes  between  his 
sons  Perseus  and  Demetrius ;  and  the  fonper, 
by  forged  letters,  at  length  persuaded  tlw  kiag 
that  Demetrius  was  plotting  against  his  life, 
and  induced  him  to  consent  to  the  execution o< 
the  unhappy  prinee.  Philip  waa  atruek  with  Ibi 
deepest  grief  and  remorse  when  he  afterward 
discovered  tbe  deceit  that  bad  been  practiced 
upon  him.  He  believed  hinself  to  be  baaaM 
by  the  avenging  spirit  of  Demetrius,  and  iiei 
ahortly  after,  imprecating  curses  upon  Ptief* 
Hii  dertb  took  piwe  ism.  Is  Iht  Ma^MI 
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year  of  hit  «|b>  •tier  g  raifn  of  neufy  for^-two 

jears. 

III.  Family  of  the  Marcn  Phittppi. 

1.  Q.  Mabcios  Puiuppuo,  prsetor  18d,  with 
SicUy  as  his  province,  and  consul  186,  when  he 
carried  on  war  in  Liguria  with  his  colleague 
Sp.  Postumius  Albinus.  He  was  defeated  by 
die  enemy  in  the  country  of  the  Afmani,  and  the 
recollection  of  his  defeat  was  preserved  by  the 
name  of  the  salius  Marcius.  In  169  Phihppus 
was  oonsol  a  second  time,  and  eanried  on  the 
ivar  io  Marrdonia  against  Perseus,  bat  accom- 
plished nothing  of  importance.  Vid,  Fbisbits. 
In  164  PhiUpima  was  censor  with  L.  iEniilins 
Pauiiis,  and  in  his  censorship  he  set  up  in  the 
City  a  new  sun-dial — 2.  L.  Marcios  Phiuppus, 
wu  a  tribone  of  the  pleba  104,  when  he  brought 
fcrward  an  agrarian  law,  and  was  consul  in  91 
With  Sex.  Julius  Caesar.  In  this  year  Philip- 
pos,  who  belonged  to  the  popular  party,  op- 
posed with  the  greatest  vigor  the  measures  of 
tbe  thbune  Drusus,  who  at  first  enjoyed  the  full 
eoolideoce  of  the  senate.  Bot  his  opposition 
was  all  in  vain  ;  the  laws  of  the  tribune  were 
canied.  Soon  afterward  Drusus  began  to  be 
regarded  with  mistmst  and  snapidon ;  Philip- 
jms  b4?caiue  reconciled  to  the  senate,  and  on  his 
proposition  a  senatus  consullum  was  passed, 
dedahvg  all  the  lawa  of  Dmsas  to  be  null  and 
void,  7s  having  been  carried  against  tlic  auspi- 
ces. Vtd.  Dauaoa.  In  the  civil  wars  between 
liarius  and  SuUa,  Philippus  took  no  part.  He 
survived  the  death  of  Sulla ;  and  he  is  men- 
tiooed  aflerward  as  one  of  those  who  advocated 
aeoding  Poropey  to  conduct  the  war  in  Spain 
against  Sertorius.  PhiUppus  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  orators  of  his  time.  (Hor.» 
^tMt.,  L,  7,  46.)  As  an  orator  he  was  reck- 
•Md  only  inferior  to  Crassus  and  Antonius. 
He  was  a  man  of  luxurious  habits,  which  his 
wealth  enabled  him  to  gratify :  his  fish-ponds 
wnre  particularly  celebialed  Ibr  their  magnifi- 
cenoe  and  extent,  and  are  mentioned  by  the 
•aeients  along  with  those  of  LucuUus  and  Hor- 
tensios.  Besides  his  son,  L.- Philin)as,  who  is 
tpokea  of  below,  he  had  a  step-son,  Gellius  Pub- 
luola.  Vid.  PuBUCOLA. — 3.  L.  March  s  Philip- 
ws,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  consul  in  56. 
Upon  the  death  of  C.  Octavius,  the  father  of 
Aogostus,  Pbiiippus  married  his  widow  Atia, 
no  time  beMme  the  step-father  of  Augustus. 
Philippus  was  a  timid  man.  Notwithstanding 
his  dMe  connection  with  Csesar's  family,  he  re- 
mined  neotral  in  the  civil  wars ;  and  after  the 
assassination  of  Ca;sar,  he  endeavored  to  dis- 
suade his  step-800,  the  young  Octavianus,  from 
accepting  the  inheritnnoe  whfiih  the  diotntor  bad 
tefthim.  He  lived  till  his  step-son  had  acquired 
the  supremacy  of  the  Komaa  world.  He  re- 
•toied  the  temirfe  of  Hbieolea  and  the  Mnsee, 
and  surrounded  it  with  a  colonnade,  which  is 
fie9uenily  mentioned  under  the  name  of  Poru- 
ma  Philippi.  (CfaH  momaiMte  Phdippi,  Ov., 
FmA,  Ti.,  801.) 

nr.  Bmfmra  ttf  Borne. 
1.  M.  JoLius  Pjiilippus  I.,  Roman  emperor 
A.D.  241-249,  was  an  Arni>un  by  birth,  and  en- 
tend  the  EoaMO  nrmTf  in  which  be  nae  to  high 
mak.  He  aooonpnoud  Goidiamw  HI.  io  bin 


expedition  against  the  Persians;  and  upon  trie 
death  of  the  excellent  Misitheus  {vid.  Misith- 
Boa),  he  was  promoted  to  the  vacant  office  of 
praetorian  prasfect.  He  availed  himself  of  the 
influence  of  his  high  office  to  excite  discontent 
among  the  soldiers,  who  at  length  assaaaiaaled 
Gordian,  and  proclaimed  Philippus  emperor.  214. 
Philippus  proclaimed  bis  son  Cesar,  concluded 
a  disgraceful  peace  with  Sapor,  founded  the  eiiy 
of  Philippopolis,  and  then  returned  to  Rome. 
In  245  be  was  engaged  in  prosecuting  a  sue- 
oessAil  war  against  the  Carpi  on  the  Dnnobe. 
In  248,  rebellions,  headed  by  lotapinus  and  Ma- 
rinus,  broke  out  simultaneously  in  the  East  and 
in  Moeeia.  Both  pretenders  speedily  perished, 
but  Decius,  having  been  dispatched  to  recall 
the  legions  on  the  Danube  to  their  duty,  waa 
himself  forcibly  invested  with  the  purple  by  the 
troops,  and  compcllcJ  by  them  to  march  upon 
Italy.  Philippus,  having  gone  forth  to  encoun' 
ter  his  liTal,  was  slain  near  Terona  either  in 
battle  or  by  his  own  soldiers '  The  great  do- 
mestic event  of  the  reign  of  I'lulippus  waa  the 
exhibition  of  the  seeniar  games,  which  were 
celebrated  with  even  more  than  the  ordinaiy 
degree  of  splendor,  since  Rome  had  now,  ac- 
cording to  ue  receired  tradition,  attained  the 
thousandth  year  of  her  existence  (A.D.  248).— 
2.  M.  Julius  Philippus  II.,  so^  of  the  foregoing, 
was  a  boy  of  seven  at  the  accession  (244)  of 
his  father,  by  whom  he  was  proclaimed  CiEsar, 
and  three  years  afterward  (247)  received  the 
title  of  Augustus.  In  249  he  was  slain,  accord- 
ing to  Zosimus,  at  the  battle  of  Verona,  or  mnr- 
dered,  according  to  Victor,  at  Rome  by  the  prae- 
torians, when  intelligence  arrived  of  the  defeat 
and  deitb  of  tbe  empeior. 

V.  lAlenay. 

1.  Of  Medma,  in  the  south  of  Italy,  a  Greek 
astronomer,  and  a  disciple  of  Plato.  His  ob- 
servations, which  were  made  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus and  in  Locris,  were  used  by  the  astron- 
omers Hipparchus,  Geminus  the  Rhodian,  and 
Ptolemy. — 2.  Of  Thessalonica,  an  epigrammat- 
ic poet,  who,  besides  composing  a  large  num- 
ber of  epigrams  himself,  compiled  one  of  the 
ancient  Greek  Anthologies.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  epigrams  ascribed  to  him  in  the  Greek 
Anthology  is  nearly  ninety ;  but  of  these,  six 
(Nos.  36-41)  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  Lucillius, 
and  a  few  others  are  manifestly  borrowed  iirom 
earlier  poets,  while  others  are  mere  imitations. 
Tbe  Anthology  {'Avdo^yia)  of  Philip,  in  imitt* 
tion  of  that  of  Meleager,  and  as  a  sort  of  sop- 
plcmont  to  it,  contains  chiefly  the  epigrams  of 
poets  who  lived  in.  or  shortly  before,  tbe  time 
of  Philip.  The  earliest  of  these  poets  seems  to 
be  Philodemiis,  the  contemporary  of  Cicero,  and 
tbe  latest  Automedon,  who  probably  flourished 
under  Nerva.  Henoe  it  is  inferred  that  Philip 
flourished  under  Trajan. 

PuiLisoos  (4i^t0«oc).  1.  An  Athenian  poet 
of  the  Middle  Comedy,  of  whom  little  ia  knowa 
He  must  have  flourished  about  B.C.  400,  or  a 
little  later,  as  his  portrait  was  painted  by  Par- 
Tbasins.— S.  Of  Miletns,  an  orator  or  ihetorieiaii^ 
and  the  disciple  of  Isocrates,  wrote  a  life  of  the 
orator  Lycurgus,  and  an  epitaph  on  Lysias.*— 
8.  Of  iCffina,  a  cynic  philosopher,  was  tlie  die> 
ciple  ftf  JiiofeQee  the  Cjnie,  and  the  teaohf r  of 
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4l  xander  In  grammar. — 4.  Of  Corcyra,  a  dis- 
ti'ifjtiished  tragic  poet,  and  one  of  the  aeTen 
whu  formed  the  Tragic  Pleiad  at  Alexandrea, 
WU&  also  a  priest  of  ^cchos  (Dionysus),  and  in 
tltut  character  he  was  present  at  the  coronation 

Eiccession  of  Ptolemy  Philadclphus  in  B.C.  284. 
To  wrote  forty-two  dramas — 5.  Of  Rhodes,  a 
«ciiIpior,  several  of  whose  works  were  placed 
\n  I  he  temple  of  Apollo,  adjoining  the  portico 
of  Octavia  at  Rome.  One  of  these  statues  was 
that  of  thp  pod  himself:  the  others  wore  Lato- 
na  and  Diana,  the  nine  Muses,  and  another 
statue  of  Apollo,  without  drapery.  He  proba- 
bly  lived  about  B.C.  146.  The  group  of  Muspg, 
found  in  the  villa  of  Cassius  at  Tivoli,  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  a  copy  of  that  of  Philiscus. 
Others  takn  the  brautiful  statue  at  Florence, 
known  as  the  Apollino,  for  the  naked  Apollo  of 
Phfliseoa. 

[PniLisctJs  (^i?UcKo^),  a  natfve  of  Ahydus, 
sent  in  B.C.  368  )nto  Greece  by  Ariobarzanes  to 
efl^  a  reconciliation  between  the  ThebaiiB  and 
Lacedsroonians,  but  he  did  not  fully  snccecd  in 
bringing  about  the  object  of  his  mission.  On 
bia  retom  to  Aala  be  made  himaelf  master  of 
a  number  of  Greek  states,  over  which  he  exer- 
cised a  tyrannical  sway,  till  he  was  at  length 
aaaassioaled  at  Lampsaeus  by  Thereagoras  imd 
Bxrce.'^tUR  ] 

PUILIITINA  FOSB^.     Vtd.  PaDCS. 

PBTLTtrToH  {*t7uoTiuv).  I .  Of  Niem  or  Mag- 
nesia, a  mimoi^rapher,  who  flourished  in  the 
time  of  Ausustus,  about  A.D.  7.  He  was  an 
actor  as  well  ss  a  writer  of  mimes,  and  is  said 
to  have  die  d  of  excessive  laughter. — 2.  A  phy- 
sician, born  either  at  one  of  the  Greek  towns  in 
Sicily,  or  at  Loeri  Epizephyril  in  Italy,  was  tator 
to  the  physician  Chr}'sippu3  of  Cnidos,  and  the 
astronomer  and  physician  Eudoxus,  and  there- 
fore most  have  lived  in  the  flwrtb  eentoty  B.C. 

PiiiLisTOs  (♦<At(jroc),  a  Syracusan,  son  of  Ar- 
cbonides  or  Archomenides,  was  born  probably 
■boat  B.C.  49S.  He  assisted  Dionysius  in  ob- 
taining the  supreme  power,  and  stood  so  high 
in  the  favor  of  the  tyrant  that  the  latter  intrust- 
ed bim  with  the  charge  of  the  citadel  of  Syra> 
Ottse ;  but  at  a  later  period  he  excited  the  jeal- 
OQsjof  the  tyrant  by  marrying,  without  his  con- 
sent, one  of  the  daughters  of  his  brother  Lep- 
tines,  and  was  in  consequence  banished  from 
Sioily.  He  at  first  retired  to  Thuni,  but  after- 
ward established  himself  at  Adria,  where  he 
composed  the  historical  work  which  has  given 
celebrity  to  his  name.  He  was  recalled  from 
exile  by  the  younger  Dionysius  soon  aAer  his 
accession,  and  quickly  succeeded  in  establishing 
his  influence  over  the  mind  of  the  latter.  He 
exerted  all  his  efforts  to  alienate  Dionysius 
from  his  former  friends,  and  not  only  caused 
Plato  to  be  sent  back  to  .\thens,  but  ultimately 
succeeded  in  eflectuig  the  banishment  of  Dion 
also.  Philistus  was  unfortunately  absent  from 
Sicily  when  Dion  first  landed  in  the  island,  and 
made  himself  master  of  Syracuse,  B.C.  366. 
He  afterward  raised  a  poweribl  fleet,  with  which 
he  gave  battle  to  the  Syracusans,  but  having 
been  defeated,  and  finding  himself  cut  off  from 
■niMpes  of  eaeape,  be  pat  an  end  to  hia  own  IHb 
to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  enraged 
countrymen.  Pbiiistiis  wrote  a  history  of  Sicily, 
wbieb  waa  one  ef  the  iDOBt  aetobnted  baatorieal 
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works  of  antiquity,  though,  unfortunately,  only  a 
few  fragments  of  it  have  come  down  to  us.  It 
consisted  of  two  portions,  which  might  be  re- 
garded either  as  two  separate  works,  or  as  parts 
of  one  great  whole,  a  circumstance  which  ex- 
plains the  discrepancies  in  the  statements  of  tlM 
number  of  books  of  which  it  was  coropossd. 
The  fint  seven  books  comprised  the  general  his 
tory  of  Sicily,  commencing  from  the  earliest 
times,  and  ending  with  the  capture  of  Agiigen 
turn  by  the  Carthaginians.  B  C.  406.    The  sec- 
ond part,  which  formed  a  sequel  to  the  first,  con- 
tained the  history  of  the  dder  Dionysius  in  four 
books,  and  that  of  the  younger  in  two  :  the  lat- 
ter was  necessarily  imperfect.    In  point  of 
style,  Fliilistus  is  represented  by  the  conenrreol 
testimony  of  antiquity  as  imitating  and  even 
closely  resembling  Thucydides,  though  still  fall 
ing  far  short  of  his  great  model.    The  frag- 
ments of  Philistiis  have  been  collcetod  by  Goel- 
ler  in  an  appendix  to  bis  work,  JJe  6i/u  et  Origvu 
Syrootfarum, Lips.,  1818,  sndliyC.Mullcr,  in  tbe 
fragmcnta  Hiatoricorum  Gracorum,  Paris,  1841. 

PiiiLo  (^(Auv).  1.  An  Academic  philosopher, 
was  a  native  of  Laiiaaa  and  a  disciple  of  Cfito> 
machus.  After  the  conquest  of  Athens  by  M  ith- 
radates  he  removed  to  Rome,  where  be  settled 
as  a  teaehor  of  philoeophy  and  fhetorte,  and  had 
Cicero  as  one  of  hi.s  hearers — 2  Bvbmcb,  also 
called  HsRBitinvs  Bybuds,  a  Roman  grammari- 
an, and  a  native  of  I^Mna  In  FboMijeia,  na  bh 
patronymic  indicates,  was  bom  about  the  time 
of  Nero,  and  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  baviag 
written  of  tiie  reign  of  Hadrian,  no  wioit 
many  works,  which  are  cited  by  Suidas  and  oth- 
ers, but  his  name  is  chiefly  memwable  hj  hit 
transhitfott  of  tiie  writings  of  tbe  Pbeeniate 
Sanchunlathon, of  which  considerable  fragraenlB 
have  been  presenred  by  Eusebius.  Fii.  Sa«> 
o«vinATttoir.--9.  Of  Bvaairnvv,  a  eelebrated 
mcL-lianician.  and  a  contemporary  of  Cte^ibius, 
flourished  about  B.C.  146.  He  wrote  a  work  oa 
military  engineering,  of  which  the  foortb  and 
fifth  books  have  come  down  to  us,  and  are  print- 
ed in  the  Vetenua  Matkematieontm  Opera  of 
Thevenot,  Paris,  \999.  There  is  also  attributed 
to  this  Philo  a  work  On  the  Seten  Wonders  of  dkt 
World,  but  this  work  must  have  been  written 
at  a  later  time.  The  seven  wonders  are  tbe 
Hanging  Gardens,  the  Pyramids,  the  Statue  of 
Jupiter  Olympius,  the  Walls  of  Babylon,  the  Co- 
lossus of  Rhoides,  the  Temple  of  Diana  (Artemis) 
at  Epbesus,  and,  we  may  presume  from  the  pto 
oemium,  the  Mausoleum ;  but  the  l^jl  is  ei>- 
tirely  wanting,  and  wo  have  only  a  fragment  of 
the  Ephesian  temple.  EdUed  by  Orelli,  Lipe., 
1816 — 4.  JiTD.tps,  the  Jew,  was  born  at  Alex- 
andrea, and  was  descended  from  a  priestly  fam- 
ily of  distinction.  He  bad  already  reached  an 
advanced  age,  when  he  went  to  Rome  (A.D.  40) 
on  an  cmbassay  to  the  Emperor  Caligula,  in  or> 
der  to  procure  the  revocation  of  tbe  Ambm 
which  exacted  from  the  Jews  divine  homage  to 
the  statue  of  tbe  emperor.  We  have  no  other 
partiealars  of  tbe  lilb  of  Pbilo  wortbgr  «f  raoord. 
His  most  important  works  treat  of  the  books  of 
Moses,  and  are  generally  cited  nnder  diffisreot 
titles.  His  great  objeet  waa  to  reoeoafle  tbe 
sacred  Scripturfs  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
Greek  philosophy,  and  to  point  out  tbe  con- 
fcmiij betiraan  tbt  tiRK  IfeiBataMMiM 
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the  fundamental  truths  of  Greek  philoaopby  were 
derived  from  the  Mosaic  revelation,  and  in  or- 
der to  make  the  latter  agree  more  perfectly  with 
the  former,  he  had  recourse  to  an  allegorical  in- 
terpretation of  the  books  of  Moses.  Philo  may 
therefore  be  regarded  as  a  precursor  of  the  Neo- 
Platonic  philosophy.  The  best  edition  of  his 
Works  is  by  Mangey,  Lond.,  1742,  2  vols.  fol. — 
5.  A  Mkgarian  philosopher,  was  a  disciple  of  i 
Diodonis  Cronust  and  a  friend  of  Zi  no — 6.  Of 
Tarsps  in  Cilicia,  a  celebrated  pliysician,  fre- 
quently quoted  by  Galen  and  otiiers. — 7.  Art- 
ists. (1.)  Son  of  Antipater,  a  statuary  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
made  the  statue  of  Hephaestion,  and  also  the 
statue  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  Ourios,  which  stood  on 
the  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Bosporus,  near  Chalcedon,  and  formed  an 
important  landmark  for  sailors.  It  was stitf  per- 
fect in  the  time  of  Cicero  {in  Verr.,  iv.,  58),  and 
the  base  has  been  preserved  to  modern  times, 
beariof  an  inseriptioD  of  eight  etefiaoverset.— i 
(2 )  A  very  eminent  architect  at  Athens  in  the 
lime  of  the  immediate  saccessors  of  Alexander. 
Re  boilt  for  Demetrios  Phalerens,  about  B.C. 
318,  the  portico  of  twelve  Doric  columns  to  the 
great  temple  at  Eleusis.  He  also  constructed 
far  the  AtneniaBS,  ander  the  admfidstTation  of 
I.ycurgus,  a  basin  (armtimmtarium)  in  the  PirK- 
ns,  in  which  one  thousand  ships  could  lie.  This 
irarlc,  "wliieh  eieited  the  greatest  admiration, 
was  destroyed  in  the  taking  of  Athens  by  Sulla. 

PsiifOt  Q.  PosLiLios,  a  distinguished  general 
in  the  tainite  wars,  and  the  author  of  one  of 
the  great  reforms  in  the  Roman  constitution  He 
was  consul  B.C.  S39,  with  Ti.  .£milius  Mamer- 
einas,  and  delbated  the  LatfnSt  over  whom  he 
triumphed.  In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed 
dictator  by  his  colleague  jSmilius  Mamerolnua, 
and,  as  each,  proposed  the  celebrated  PuUilut 
Leges,  which  abolished  the  power  of  the  patri- 
cian assembly  of  tho  curiae,  and  llevated  the 
plebeians  to  an  equality  with  the  patricians  for 
all  practi(»l  purposes.  ( Vid.  Diet.  o/Aniiq.,  art. 
PcBLiLXJE  LcoEs.)  In  337  Philo  was  the  first 
pfebeian  pi«tor,  and  in  332  he  was  censor  with 
8^  Ftoetomius  Albinus.  In  327  he  was  consul 
a  second  time,  and  carried  on  war  in  the  south 
of  Italy.  He  was  continued  in  the  command 
for  the  following  year  with  the  title  of  procon- 
sul, tho.  first  instance  in  Roman  history  in  which 
a  person  was  invested  with  proconsular  power. 
He  took  Palcpolis  in  326.  In  820  he  was  con- 
sul a  third  time,  with  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  and 
carried  on  the  war  with  success  against  the 
Bamnftes. 

Philo,  VetcrIcs.  1.  L..  consul  B.C.  220 
with  C.  Lutatius  Catulus  ;  dictator  217,  for  the 
porpoae  of  holding  Uie  comitia ;  and  censor  210 
Witn  p.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives,  and  died  while 
holding  this  office.— 2.  L.,  prsetor  209,  with  Cis- 
a^rioe  Gaol  as  his  province.  In  907  he  served 
under  Claudius  Nero  and  Livius  Salinator  in  the 
campaign  against  Hasdrubal.  In  806  he  was 
flensid  with  Q.  CvoiUoa  MeteUus,  and,  in  oon> 
jbnction  with  his  colleague,  carried  on  the  war 
Miost  Hannibal  io  Bruttium.  He  accranpanied 
iefpio  tAAffiea,  and  lAer  the  haMle  oCZhm, 
202.  was  sent  to  Rome  i»  tiiBoaiioe  ttia  fwwa 
of  Hannibal's  defeat. 

ftniooBlaaa  (/Mox^t)*  distinguished 


painter,  mentioMdliy  Pliny,  is  anppoaedbjr  the 

modem  writers  on  art  to  be  the  same  person  as 
the  brother  of  .f]schines,  of  whose  artistic  per- 
formances Demosthenes  speaks  contemptuoos* 
ly,  but  whom  Ulpian  ranks  with  the  most  dia* 
tinguished  painters. 

[Philocharidas  l^iXaxaptih(),  a  Lacedosmo- 
nian  of  distinction,  son  of  Eryxidaidas,  employ- 
I  ed  on  several  embassies  during  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war.] 

PHiLocHoRrs  (^'//o^opor),  a  Celebrated  .Athe- 
nian writer,  chielly  known  by  his  Atthit,  or  work 
on  the  legendst  antiquities,  and  history  of  Attiea. 
He  was  a  person  of  considerahlo  importance  in 
his  native  city,  and  was  put  to  death  by  Anti^o- 
nus  Gonatas  when  the  latter  obtained  possessiOB 
of  Athens,  about  B.C.  260.  His  Atlhis  consist- 
ed of  seventeen  books,  and  related  the  bistorj 
of  Attiea  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  reign 
of  Antiochus  Theos,  B  C.  261.  The  work  is 
frequently  quoted  by  the  scholiasts,  lexicogra* 
phers,  aa  well  as  other  later  anthora.  He  also 
wrote  m  any  other  worits,  the  titles  of  which  are 
preserved  bf  Snidas  and  the  grammarians.  The 
fragments  of  Pbilodioma  have  been  paUisbed 
by  SiebeliB,  lips.,  1811,  and  by  Miller,  Paris 

1841. 

PBTtSctas  i*^XncX^\  1 .  An  Athenian  tragie 

poet,  the  sister's  son  of  .Esrhylus  ;  his  father's 
name  was  Philopithes.  He  is  said  to  have  com- 
posed one  hnndred  tragedies.  In  the  general 
character  of  his  plays  he  was  an  imitator  of 
^Cscbylus  i  and  that  be  was  not  unworthy  of 
his  great  maater,  may  be  inferred  fVom  the  fiiot 
that  he  gained  a  victory  over  Sophocles,  when 
tho  latter  exhibited  bis  (Edipus  7yrasiw«.  B.C. 
439.  Philoeles  was  frequently  ridiculed  by  the 
comic  poets.  —  [2  An  .\tlicnian  officer,  joined 
with  Conon  in  command  of  the  Athenian  fleet 
after  the  battle  of  the  Arginuss.  He  wss  of  a 
cruel  disposition,  and  was  the  author  of  the 
proposal  for  the  mutilation  of  the  prisoners  taken 
in  an  intended  naval  battle.  Having  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  Lysander  at  the  battle  of  Alpns. 
potami  in  B.C.  405,  he  was  put  to  death  by  iiim. 
—3.  An  officer  and  friend  of  Philip  V.  of  Mace- 
donia, by  whom  he  was  employed  in  several 
embassies,  and  who  intrusted  to  him  the  task 
of  succoring  Eretria  against  the. Romans  and 
others.  He  subsequently  allowed  himself  to  be 
bribed  to  make  a  false  report  against  Demetrius, 
the  son  of  Philip  {vid.  PHiLiprcs  V.),  and  so 
caused  his  death :  for  this  he  was  toitiifed  and 
put  to  death  by  Philip  ] 

Philocrates  (^i/.oKpuTiii),  an  Athenian  ora- 
tor, was  one  of  the  venal  aappoitemef  Philip  it 
opposition  to  Demosthenes. 

Philoctetes  (♦tAojcnyn/f),  a  son  of  Poeas 
(whence  he  is  called  P(MntMie«,  Ov.,  Met.,  xiiL, 
313)  and  Demonassa,  the  most  celebrated  archer 
in  the  Trojan  war.  He  led  the  warriors  from  Me- 
thoiie,  Tlianmaoia,  Meliboea,  and  OUlon,  against 
Troy,  in  seven  ships  But  on  his  voyage  thither 
he  was  left  behind  by  his  men  in  the  island  of 
Lemnos,  because  he  was  ill  of  a  woond  whi<^ 
he  had  received  from  the  bite  of  a  snake  ;  and 
Medon,  ttie  son  of  OUeus  and  Rhone,  uudertoolc 
theeonniMdofhiatraopa.  Tbia  is  all  that  the 
Homeric  poems  relate  of  Philoctetes,  with  the 
addition  that  he  returned  home  io  saiety ;  bu 
the  cyoUe  and  tragio  poala  have  added  amai^ 
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ous  details  to  the  story.  Thus  they  relate  thai 
he  was  the  friend  and  annor-bearer  of  Her- 
cules, who  Instnieted  bim  in  tbe  nae  of  tiie  bow, 

and  who  bequeathed  to  him  his  bow,  with  the 
poisoned  arrows.  These  presents  were  a  re- 
ward for  his  baying  erected  and  set  fire  to  tbe 

pile  on  Mount  CEta,  whore  Hercules  burned 
himself.  Fbiloctctes  was  also  one  of  the  suit- 
ors of  Helen,  and  thus  took  part  in  the  Trojan 
war.  On  his  voyage  to  Troy,  while  staying  in 
the  island  of  Chryse,  he  was  bitten  by  a  snake. 
This  misfortnne  happened  to  him  when  he  was 
showing  to  the  Greeks  the  altar  of  Minerva 
(Athena)  Chiyse,  or  while  he  was  looking  at  the 
tomb  of  Troilns  in  the  temple  of  ApoUo  Thym- 
brasus,  or  as  he  was  pointing  out  to  his  com- 
panions the  altar  of  Hercules.  According  to 
some  accounts,  the  wound  in  his  foot  was  not 
inflicted  by  a  serpent,  but  by  his  own  poisoned 
arrows.  The  wound  is  said  to  have  become 
ulcerated,  and  to  have  produced  such  an  intol- 
erable stench,  that  tlie  Greeks,  on  tbe  advice  of 
Ulysses,  abandoned  Philoctctes,  and  left  him 
alone  on  the  solitary  coast  of  Lcinnos.  He  re- 
mained in  this  island  tfllthe  tentli  year  of  the 
Trojan  war,  when  THysses  and  Diomedes  [ac- 
cording to  Sophocles,  Ulysses  and  Ncoptolemus] 
came  to  fetch  him  to  Troy,  as  an  oracle  had  de- 
clared that  the  city  could  not  he  taken  without 
the  arrows  of  Hercules.  He  accompanied  these 
heroes  to  Troy,  and  on  his  arrival  Apollo  sent 
him  into  a  deep  sleep,  durinj:^  which  NTachaon 
(or  Podalirius,  or  both,  or  «£sculapius  himself) 
cut  out  the  wound,  washed  it  with  Wine,  and 
applied  healing  herbs  to  it.  Philoctctes  was 
thus  cured,  and  soon  after  slew  Paris,  where- 
upon Troy  fell  Into  the  hands  of  tbe  Greeks. 
On  his  return  from  Troy  he  is  said  to  have  been 
cast  upon  the  coast  of  Italy,  where  be  settled, 
■nd  built  Petdia  and  Crimlsta.  In  tbe  latter 
place  he  founded  a  sanctnaiy  of  ApoUo  Alwns, 
to  whom  be  dedicated  his  bow. 

[Philoctfius  (^cXdinnrpoc),  fttber  of  Aristo- 
Cyprus,  king  of  Soli  in  CJyprus,  eontemporary 
and  friend  of  Solon,  who  celebrated  his  praises 
in  an  elegiac  poem  ] 

Philodemus  {'t'lAothiuor),  of  Gadara  in  Pales- 
tine, an  Epicurean  philosopher  and  epigram- 
mttie  poet,  eontemporary  with  Oieero.  The 
Creek  .\niholopy  contains  thirty-four  of  his  epi- 
grams, which  are  chiefly  of  a  light  and  amatory 
cbaraeter,  and  which  quite  bear  ont  Cioero*s 
statements  concerning  the  licentiousness  of  his 
matter  and  the  elegance  of  bis  manner.  (Cic. 
tn  Pis.,  26,  29.)  Philodemas  is  also  mentioned 
by  Horace  (Sat.,  i.,  2,  121). 

[Philodemds  (^i^66ijfio().  I.  Of  the  borough 
of  Pcania,  father-in-law  of  the  orator  .£schines. 
—2.  An  Argive,  sent  by  Hieronymus,  king  of 
Syracuse,  to  Hannibal  in  B.C.  216  to  propose 
an  alliance.  In  B.C.  212,  when  Marceilus  was 
besieging  Syracuse,  Piiilodemus  was  governor 
of  the  fort  Euryalus  on  Epipola;,  and  this  ho 
surrendered  to  the  Romans  on  condition  that 
be  and  his  garrison  should  be  allowed  to  depart 
uninjured  to  join  Epicydes  in  Achradina.] 

[pHiLfETius  cttAoiTjof).  the  celebrated  cow- 
herd of  Ulysses,  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
Odyssey :  he  recognized  Ulysses  on  his  return 
to  Itbaca,  and,  along  with  Eumaeos,  aided  bim 
ji  overooroiag  tha  aaiton.' 
6M 


PhilolIcs  (^iloXao^),  a  distinguished  Pytha- 
gorean pbiloeopber,  was  a  native  of  Croton  or 
Tarentnm.  He  was  a  oontonporary  of  Soe- 
rates,  and  the  instnictor  of  Simrnias  and  Ccbes 
at  Thebes,  where  be  appears  to  have  lived  maor 
years.  Pythagoras  and  bis  earliest  soccessoia 
did  not  commit  any  of  their  doctrines  to  writ 
ing ;  and  the  first  publication  of  the  tyit»g9 
rean  doctrines  is  pretty  nnifonnly  attriboled  to 
Philolaus.  He  composed  a  work  on  the  Pytha- 
gorean philosophy  in  three  books,  which  Plato  is 
said  to  h^ve  procured  at  tbe  eost  of  one  hund- 
red minae  through  Dion  of  Syracuse,  who  pur- 
chased it  from  Philolaus,  who  was  at  the  tune 
in  deep  poverty.  Other  versions  of  the  story 
represent  Plato  as  purcliastng  it  himself  from 
Philolaus  or  his  relatives  when  in  Sicily.  Plato 
is  said  to  have  derived  from  this  work  the  great- 
er pkn  of  his  Timaeus.  [Several  fragments  of 
this  work,  in  the  Doric  dialect,  have  been  pre- 
served, and  these  have  been  collected  and  edit- 
ed by  Boeckh,  Berlin,  1819.] 

[Piui.omedCsa  dilnuhhrcn),  wile  of  Axeitbc 
ouii  and  mother  ol  .Mcncsthms  ] 

Philombla  {^tXoft^Xa),  daughter  of  King  Pao- 
dion  in  Attica,  who,  being  dishonored  by  her 
brother-in-law  Tereus,  was  metamorphosed  into 
a  n  igbtlagale.  The  story  is  given  nnderTBases. 

[PiiTi.oMEi.iDEs  (4»j?.ou>7?.c/(?i7f.  properly  son  cf 
rhxiomcia),  a  king  in  Lesbos,  who  compelled  his 
guests  to  wrestle  with  bhoa,  was  Taaqaislied  bgr 

Ulysses  ] 

Philomkuch  or  P:iilom£i.i;m  (^(Ao/^Xmv,  or, 
in  the  Pisidian  dialect,  ^iXoftifi^:  ^i7.oftf3U«r» 
Philomelcnsis  or  Philomeliensis  ;  probably  Ak' 
Shehr,  ruins),  a  city  of  Phrygia  Paroreios,  on  tba 
borders  of  Lycaonia  and  Pisidta,  aaid  to  have 
been  named  from  the  numbers  of  nirxhlinijales 
in  its  neighborhood.  It  is  mentioned  several 
times  by  Cleero.  Aeeoiding  to  tbe  divi^on  of 
the  provinces  under  Constantine,  it  belonged  t« 
Pisidia.  It*is  still  found  mentioned  at  the  timo 
of  tbe  Grasades  by  tlm  name  of  Pbilomene. 

Pnu.osiKi.u,'?  (^i?6uj}Xof),  a  general  of  the  J'ho- 
cians  in  the  Phocian  or  Saored  war,  was  tbe 
person  who  persuaded  his  ommtrymeB  to  s^» 
the  temple  of  Delphi,  and  to  apply  the  riches  of 
the  temple  to  the  purpose  of  defending  them- 
selves against  the  Amphictyonic  forces,  B.C. 
357.  He  commanded  the  Phocians  during  the 
early  years  of  the  war,  but  was  slain  i«  battle 
in  8S3.  Re  was  wacceeded  in  the  command  by 
his  brother  Onomarcbus. 

PuiLdiflDEs  {^ikuvldijt),  an  Athenian  poet  of 
the  Old  Comedy,  who  is,  however,  better  known 
on  account  of  bis  connection  with  the  literary 
history  of  Aristophanes.  It  is  generally  slated 
that  Philonides  was  an  actor  of  Ansiophanca, 
who  is  .said  to  have  committed  to  him  and  to 
Callistratus  his  chief  characters  ;  but  the  best 
modern  critics  have  bhown  that  this  is  an  erro- 
neous statement,  and  that  the  true  state  of  the 
case  is.  that  several  of  the  plays  of  .\ri8tophanes 
were  brought  out  in  tbe  names  of  Callistratus 
and  Philonides.  We  learn  from  Aristophaaaa 
himself,  not  only  the  fact  that  he  brought  out 
his  early  plays  in  the  names  of  other  poets,  but 
also  bis  reasons  for  so  doing.  In  the  Parabasu 
of  the  Knights  (v.,  514),  he  states  tha*  he  hao 
pursued  this  course,  not  from  want  of  thought, 
botfionataaieorthadifleiil^oriiis  proAa. 
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sion,  and  from  a  fear  that  he  might  sufTer  from 
that  ficklenew  of  taste  which  the  Athenians 
Itad  shown  toward  other  poets,  as  Magnes, 
Crates,  and  Cralintis.  It  appears  that  Aris- 
tophanes used  the  name  of  Philooides,  proba- 
bly, for  the  Clouds,  and  certainly  fiir  the  wtups, 

the  Proiigmt  the  Amphiaraus,  and  the  Froga. 
The  D^UUeUf  the  Babylonians,  the  Achamians, 
the  Biris,  and  the  Lysistrata  were  brought  out 
in  the  name  of  Callistratus.  Of  the  extant 
plays  of  Aristophanes,  the  only  ones  which  he 
8  known  to  have  brought  out  in  his  own  name 
are  the  Knights,  the  Peace,  and  tbe  PhOut, 

Philonomk.    Vid.  Tenks. 

Phii-op(emex  (^iXoTToifijjv),  of  Megalopolis  in 
Arcadia,  one  of  the  few  great  men  that  Greece 
rodnccd  in  the  decline  of  her  political  inde- 
pendt  nce.  The  great  ubject  of  his  life  was  to 
infuse  among  the  Achxans  a  military  spirit, 
and  thereby  to  estahlisli  their  independence  on 
a  firm  and  lasting  basis.  He  was  the  son  of 
Crangts,  a  distinguished  man  at  Megalopolis, 
and  was  born  about  B.C.  252.  He  lost  his  fa- 
ther at  an  early  age,  and  was  brought  up  by 
Oleander,  an  illustrious  citizen  of  Mantinea,who 
had  been  obliged  to  leave  his  native  city,  and 
had  taken  refuge  at  Megalopolis.  He  received 
instruction  from  Ecdemas  and  Demophanes, 
both  of  whom  had  studied  the  Academic  phi- 
losophy under  Arcesilaus.  At  an  early  age  he 
became  distiogai^ed  by  his  lore  of  arms  and 
his  bravery  in  war.  His  name,  however,  first 
occurs  in  history  in  B.C.  82S,  when  Megalopolis 
was  taken  fay  Oleomenes,  and  in  tbe  following 
year  (221)  ho  foui^ht  with  conspicuous  valor  at 
the  battle  of  Sellasia,  in  which  Cleomenes  was 
eenpletely  defeated.  In  order  to  gain  addi« 
tional  military  experience,  he  soon  afterward 
sailed  to  Crete,  and  served  for  some  years  in 
Ibe  wars  between  tbe  cities  of  that  island.  On 
his  return  to  his  native  country,  in  210.  he  was 
appointed  commander  of  the  Acbcean  cavalry  ; 
and  in  908  he  was  elected  strategus,  or  f^eneral 
of  the  Achnan  league.  In  this  year  he  defeat- 
ed Machanidas,  tyrant  of  Lacedaemon,  and  slew 
him  in  battle  with  his  own  hand.  In  201  he 
wa^  aijain  elected  general  of  the  league,  when 
he  defeated  Nabis,  who  had  succeeded  Machan- 
idas  as  tyrant  of  Lacedemon.  Soon  aAerward 
Puilopcemen  took  another  voyage  to  Crete,  and 
assumed  the  command  of  the  forces  of  Gortyna. 
He  did  not  return  to  Peloponnesus  till  194.  He 
v\  as  made  general  of  the  Icagne  In  192,  when 
he  again  defeated  Nabis,  who  was  slain  in  the 
course  of  the  year  by  some  .<£tolian  mercena- 
ries. PliilopoMnen  was  re-elected  general  of 
the  league  several  times  afterward  ;  but  the 
state  of  Greece  did  not  afford  him  much  further 
opportunity  for  the  display  of  his  military  abili- 
ties. The  Romans  were  now,  in  fact,  the  mas- 
ters of  Greece,  and  Philopiemen  clearly  saw 
tint  it  would  be  an  act  of  madness  to  oflbr  open 
resistance  to  their  authority.  At  the  same  time, 
as  tbe  Romans  still  recognized  in  words  the  in- 
dependence of  tbe  leagne,  Pbilopcemen  oflRned 
a  resolute  resistance  to  all  their  encroachments 
open  the  liberties  of  his  country,  whenever  he 
coold  do  00  witbont  afllnding  wem  any  pretext 
for  war  In  188,  when  he  was  general  of  the 
league,  he  took  Sparta,  and  treated  it  with  the 
greateit  aereritj.  He  noed  the  walla  ind  for- 


tifications of  the  city,  abolished  the  insiitntions 
of  Lycurgus,  and  compel'ed  tbe  citizens  to  adopt 
the  Aobcan  laws  in  their  stead.   In  183  the 

Messcnians  revolt*  d  from  the  Acfiiran  league. 
I'hilopa'uicn,  who  was  general  of  the  league  for 
the  eighth  time,  hastily  collected  a  body  of  cav- 
alry, and  pret^sed  forward  to  Mcsscne.  He  fell 
in  with  a  largo  body  of  Messenian  troops,  by 
whom  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  carried  to 
Messene.  Here  he  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon, 
and  was  compelled  by  Dinocrates  to  drink  pois< 
on.  The  news  of  his  death  filled  the  whole  of 
Peloponnesus  with  grief  and  rage.  An  as.sein- 
bly  was  immediately  held  at  Mrf^alopolis  ;  Ly- 
cortas  was  chosen  general ;  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  he  invaded  Messenia,  which  was  laid 
waste  far  and  wide  ;  Dinocrates  and  the  chiefs 
of  hia  party  were  obliged  to  put  an  end  to  their 
lives.  The  remains  of  Philopmmen  were  con* 
vpyed  to  Merralopolis  in  solemn  procession  ;  and 
the  urn  which  contained  the  ashes  was  carried 
by  the  historian  Polybius.  His  remains  weio 
then  interred  at  Megalopolis  with  heroic  honors, 
and  soon  afterward  statues  of  him  were  erect- 
ed in  moat  of  tlie  towns  belonging  to  the  Acb»* 
an  league. 

PniLosTi^PHANOs  (^tXooTi^avoi),  of  Cyrene, 
an  Alexandrean  writer  of  history  and  geogra> 
phy,  the  friend  or  disciple  of  Callimachus.  flour- 
ished under  Ptolemy  II.  Philadelpbus,  about  B. 

0.  U9. 

Piiii.osTORGU'.s  i^iy.niyropytoc),  a  native  of  Bo- 
rissus  in  Cappadocia,  was  born  about  A.D.  358. 
He  wrote  an  eeelesiastieal  history,  from  the 
heresy  of  Arius  in  300  down  to  425.  Philos- 
torgius  was  an  Arian,  which  is  probably  the 
reason  why  his  woilc  has  not  come  down  to  oa. 
It  was  originally  in  twelve  books  ;  and  we  atiB 
possess  an  ^stract  of  it,  made  by  Phothis. 

PffitosTtZtirs  (#f%derparof),  the  name  of  t 
distinguished  family  of  Lemnos,  of  which  there 
are  mentioned  three  persons  in  the  history  at 
Greek  fiteratnre.  1.  Son  of  Verus,  taught  at 
Athens  ;  but  we  know  nothing  about  him,  with 
the  exception  of  the  titles  of  his  works,  given 
by  Suidas.  He  coold  not,  however,  hare  lived 
in  the  reign  of  Nero,  according  to  the  statenu  nt 
of  Suidas,  since  his  son  was  not  born  till  the 
latter  part  of  the  second  century. — 2.  Flatios 
Philostratds,  son  of  the  preceding,  and  the 
most  eminent  of  the  three,  was  !)orn  about  A. 
D.  182.  He  studied  and  taught  at  Athens,  and 
is  usually  called  the  Athenian,  to  distinguish 
him  from  the  younger  Philostratus  (No  3).  who 
more  usually  bears  the  surname  of  the  Lera- 
nian.  Flavins  afterward  removed  to  Rome, 
where  we  find  him  a  member  of  the  circle  of 
literary  men  whom  the  philosophic  Julia  Dom- 
na,tiie  wife  of  Severus,  had  Arawn  around  her. 
It  was  at  her  desire  that  he  wrote  the  life  of 
Apollonius.  He  was  alive  m  tbe  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Philippus  (244-M9).  The  following 
works  of  Philostratus  have  come  down  to  us  : 

1.  The  Life  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana  (ra  i{  top 
Tvojfia  ^AtroXk^MOP),  in  eight  books.  VH.  AroL 
tosivs,  No.  7.  2.  Lives  of  the  Sophists  (B/ot 
lo^toTtJv),  in  two  books,  contains  the  history 
of  pbiloBophers  who  had  the  ebaraeter  of  behig 
sophists,  and  of  those  who  were  in  reality  soph- 
ists. It  begins  with  the  life  of  Goraias,  and 
oometdown  to  the  ooottnipoiiiiee  of  Philottm- 
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tiiB  in  the  reign  of  Philippus.  9.  Heroica  or 
HeroicuM  ('HowMa,  'Hpuu(6(},  18  io  the  form  of  a 
dialoffue,  and  (pives  an  aoeoant  of  the  beioes  en<- 

gagpu  in  rli"  Trojan  war.  4.  Imagines {VIIkovfc), 
in  two  books,  contains  an  account  of  various 
paioUngs.  Thia  ia  Che  aathor*a  moat  pleasing 
work,  exhibiting  great  richness  of  fancy,  power, 
and  variety  of  delincaiion,  and  a  rich  exuber- 
ance of  style.  6.  Epiatd*  {'Emonkai),  seven- 
ty-three in  number,  chiefly  amatory.  The  best 
editions  of  tbe  collected  works  of  PhUostratus 
are  by  Olearius,  Lipe.,  1709,  and  by  Kajraer, 
Turic,  1814. — 3.  PiuLosTBATt  s  tbe  younger, 
usually  called  the  Lcmnian,  as  uienliunc  d  above, 
was  a  son  of  Nervianus  and  of  a  daughter  of 
Flavius  Philostratus,  but  is  erroneously  called 
by  Suidas  a  son-in-law  of  the  latter.  He  en- 
joyed the  instructions  of  bia  grandfather  and 
of  the  sophist  HippodromuH,  and  had  obtained 
sufficient  distinction  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
four  to  receive  exemption  from  taxes.  He  visit- 
ed Rome,  but  he  taught  at  Athens,  and  dird  in 
Lemnos.  He  wrote  several  works,  and,  among 
others,  one  entitled  Imagmet,  in  imitation  of  his 
grandfather's  work  with  the  same  tiUOi  of  which 
a  portion  is  still  extant. 

Philotas  (♦iXwraf).  [1.  A  Macedonian,  fa- 
ther of  Parmenion,  the  general  of  Alexander 
the  Great.]— 2.  Son  of  Parmenion,  enjoyed  a 
high  place  in  the  friendship  of  Ak  .vandrr,  and 
m  the  invasion  of  Asia  obtained  the  chief  com> 
mand  of  the  iralpoi,  or  native  Macedonian  cav- 
airy.  He  served  with  distinction  in  the  battles 
of  the  Granicus  and  Arbela,  and  also  on  other 
ooeaaions ;  but  in  B.C.  330,  while  the  army  was 
ia  Diangiana,  he  was  accused  of  being  privy  to 
a  |ilot  which  had  been  formed  by  a  Macedonian, 
named  Dimnus,  against  the  king's  life.  There 
was  no  proof  of  his  guilt ;  hut  a  confession  was 
wruof  from  him  by  the  torture,  and  he  was 
atoned  to  death  by  the  troops,  after  the  Maee- 
donian  cu.stom.  Vid.  Parmemon. — [3.  A  Mace- 
donian officer  in  the  aerrice  of  Akizander  the 
Great,  teeelted  tbe  gorernment  of  Cilieia  in 
the  distribution  of  provinces  after  the  death  of 
Alexander.  In  B.C.  321  he  waa  deprived  of 
bis  goTomment  by  Perdiocaa,  bat  waa  employed 
elsewhere  by  that  general,  as  he  still  continued 
attached  to  tbe  party  of  Perdiccas,  and  after  the 
death  of  the  regent  miited  witii  iUeetaa,  Atta- 
lus,  and  their  partisans  in  the  contest  against 
AntigoQus,  into  whose  power  he  finally  fell.] 

PBiLoifHira(4^tX6ri/<o(-).  I.  An  eminent €h«ek 
physician,  pupil  of  Praxagoras,  and  fcllow-pupil 
of  Herophilus,  lived  io  tbe  fourth  and  third  cen- 
tnrtea  B.C.— ft .  A  flmdman  of  Oioero,  or  rather 
of  Terentia,  had  the  chief  fflanagmneiit  of  Cio- 
ero'a  property.] 

PkiMxiNos  (4(%o|ffM)r).  1.  A  MaeedeniMi 
ofliccr  of  Alexander  the  Great,  received  the 

rvernment  of  Cilieia  from  Perdiccas  in  321. — 
Of  Cythera,  one  of  tbe  most  distinguished 
dithyrambic  poets  of  Greece,  was  bom  B.C.  435, 
and  died  380,  at  the  age  of  fifty>five.  He  was 
reduced  to  slavery  in  his  yoath,  and  was  bought 
by  the  lyric  poet  Melanippides,  by  whom  he  was 
educateil  in  dithyrambjc  poetry.  AAer  residing 
some  veam  at  Athend,  he  went  to  Syracuse, 
where  ho  speedily  obtai  ned  the  favor  of  Dionys- 
kts,  and  took  up  his  abode  at  his  court.  But 
MOO  afterwar  \  M  oUbiidad  DionyiliHii  and  wis 


cas  into  prison  ,  an  act  of  oppression  wnicd 
most  writers  ascribe  to  the  wounded  vanity  of 
the  tyrant,  whose  poems  Philoxenus  not  only 
refused  to  praise,  but,  on  being  asked  to  revise 
one  of  them,  said  that  the  best  way  of  correct- 
ing it  woold  be  to  draw  a  Mack  line  through  the 
whole  paper.  Another  account  ascribes  li!s  dis- 
grace to  too  close  an  intimacy  with  the  tyrant's 
mistress  Galatea ;  but  this  looks  like  a  fiction, 
ari.««in^  out  of  a  misundcr.'jtandinf^  of  the  ob'ect 
of  his  poem  entitled  Cyclops  or  Galatea.  Alter 
seme  Ume  be  was  released  from  prison,  and  re> 
stored  outwardly  to  the  favor  of  Dionysius  ;  but 
he  finally  left  his  court,  and  is  said  to  have  spent 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  Ephesus.  Of  the 
dithyrambs  of  Philoxenus,  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant was  his  Cyclop*  or  Galatea,  the  loss  of 
which  is  greatly  to  be  lamented  PhUoxeaaa 
also  wrote  another  poem,  entitled  Dnpittn 
( AftTvov),  or  tbe  Banquet,  which  apf)ear8  to  hate 
been  the  moat  popular  of  his  wurk>,  and  of  which 
we  have  more  fragments  than  of  any  other. 
This  poem  was  a  most  minute  and  satirical  de- 
scription of  a  banquet,  and  the  subject  of  it  was 
furnished  by  the  luxury  of  the  court  of  Diooyt* 
ios.  Philoxenus  was  included  in  the  attacks 
which  the  comic  poets  made  on  all  the  inii5:(  .na 
of  the  day,  for  their  corruptions  of  tbe  simpli- 
city of  the  ancient  music ;  but  we  have  abund- 
ant testimony  to  the  high  esteem  in  which  he 
was  held  both  during  his  life  and  after  bis  death. 
[His  fragments  are  collected  by  Bippart  in  PAi- 
loxeni,  Timolhei,  Telestis  Ditkyr.  Rcli^iiia,  I-ips., 
1843.]  — 3.  The  Leucadian,  lived  ai  Athens 
about  tbe  same  time  as  Philoxenna  of  Cythera, 
with  whom  he  is  frequently  confounded  by  the 
grammarians.  Like  his  more  cel^rated  name- 
sake, the  Leucadian  waaridiealed  by  the  poets 
of  the  Old  Comedy,  and  seem.s  to  have  spent  a 
part  of  his  life  In  Sicily.  The  Leucadian  waa  a 
most  notorions  parasite,  glutton,  and  elftaiinate 
debauchee ;  but  he  seems  also  to  have  had  irreal 
wit  and  good  humor,  which  made  him  a  favor« 
ite  St  tbe  taUea  wbieb  be  fte^neated.— 4.  A 
celebrated  Alexandrcan  grammarian,  who  taught 
at  Rome,  and  wrote  on  Homer,  on  the  loaio 
and  Laeontan  diilect,  and  aererSl  other  gram* 
matical  works,  among  which  was  a  Glottarjt 
which  was  edited  hy  H.  Stephanos,  Paris.  XVn, 
—6.  An  Egyptian  surgeon,  who  wrote  aevenl 
valuable  volumes  on  surgery.  He  must  have 
lived  in  or  before  the  first  centoiy  after  Chnst. 

A  painter  of  Eretris,  lbs  din^ie  of  NiooBS* 
achus,  who  painted  for  Cssasndsr  a  bsttls  sf 
Alexander  with  Darius. 

Pmilvs,  FotlOB.  1.  P.,  was  eonsol  B.C.  fli 
with  C  Flaminius,  and  accompanied  his  cnl- 
league  in  his  campaign  against  the  Gauls  in  the 
north  of  Italy.  He  was  prstor  tie,  wbaa  fes 
commanded  the  fleet,  with  which  he  proceeded 
to  Africa.  In  214  be  was  censor  with  M.  Atili 
US  Regnlua,  bat  died  at  tbe  beginning  of  tbe 
following  year.  —  2.  L.,  consul  136,  reccired 
Spain  as  his  province,  and  waa  commissioned 
by  the  senate  to  deliver  up  to  the  Numaotisv 
C.  Hostilius  Mancinus,  the  consul  of  tbe  pSS* 
ceding  year.   Philus,  like  his  contemponujos 
Scipio  Africanns  tiie  younger  and  LvonikftB 
fond  of  Greek  literature  and  refinement  He 
is  introduced  by  Cicero  as  one  of  the  speaiwp 
inbisdIslsgiwIltjevsiiiM  ., 
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Pnii.Ti.i.Iot  (^t?LvXXioi\  an  Athenian  comic 
poet,  belongs  to  the  latter  part  of  the  Old  Com- 
eiiy  and  the  beginning  of  the  Middle. 

[Philyra  (*tAvpa),  a  daughter  of  Occanus, 
and  the  mother  of  Chiron  by  Saturn  (Cronus).] 

PHiLYB£is  i^iXvpfiig:  probably  the  little  isl- 
and off  Cape  Ze/reh,  east  of  Kerawunt-Ada),  an 
Mland  off  the  northern  coast  of  Asia  Minor 
Pontus),  east  of  the  country  of  the  Moeynoeci, 
and  near  the  promontory  of  Zephyrium  (now 
Ztfrehy,  where  Cbuom  was  nurtured  bjr  his 
mother  Philyra. 

riiiLYRBs  a  people  on  the  ooast  of 

Pootua,  in  tbe  neigbborhood  of  Um  iatend  Phi* 
LTvaia. 

Phineis  (♦tvevf).  1.  Son  of  Belus  and  An- 
obiooe,  and  brotber  of  Cepheua.  He  waa  alaio 
b]r  Peraeua.  For  detaila,  vuf.  Andbovbda  and 
pKRSKts — 3.  Son  of  Agenor,  and  king  of  Sal- 
mydessus  in  Thrace.  He  waa  iirat  married  to 
Cteopatra,  the  daogliter  of  Boreaa  and  Orithyia, 
by  whom  he  had  two  children,  Oryiiluis  (Oar- 
tbua)  and  Crambia ;  but  their  names  are  differ- 
ent in  the  different  legenda :  Ovid  ealto  them 
Polydcctus  and  Polydorus.  Afterward  he  was 
Quarried  to  Idaea  (some  call  her  Dia,  £uiytia,  or 
Idothea),  by  whom  he  again  had  two  eons, 
Thynus  and  Mariandynus.  Phineus  was  a  blind 
aootbaayer,  who  had  received  bia  prophetic 
powera  flom  ApoUo  $  hnttheeaiiaeorhlaliliml- 
ness  is  not  the  same  in  all  accounts  lie  is 
moat  celebrated  on  account  of  bis  being  tor- 
mented Yxf  the  Harpies,  who  were  sent  by  the 
gods  to  punish  him  on  account  of  his  cruelty 
toward  his  sons  by  tbe  first  marriage.  His 
second  wife  Ihtoely  aoenaed  them  of  having 
m:ulc  an  attempt  upon  her  virtue,  whereupon 
Phiaeus  put  out  their  eyes,  or,  according  to 
others,  exposed  them  to  be  devoured  by  wild 
beasts,  or  ordered  them  to  be  half  buried  in  the 
earth,  and  then  to  be  scourged.  Whenever  a 
meal  was  placed  before  Phineus,  the  Harpies 
darted  down  from  the  air  and  carried  it  ort" ; 
later  writers  add  that  they  either  devoured  the 
food  themselves,  or  rendered  it  unfit  to  be  eaten. 
When  the  Argonaut.s  visited  Thrace,  Phineus 
promised  to  instruct  them  respecting  their  voy- 
age if  they  would  deliver  him  from  the  mon- 
sters. This  was  done  by  Zetes  and  Calais,  the 
aoos  of  Boreas,  and  brothers  of  Cleopatra 
TU.  p.  91,  a.  Phineus  now  explained  to  the 
Alfoaauts  the  further  course  tlirv  had  to  take, 
too eapec tally  cautioned  ihcm  <igumst  the  Sym- 
ptefiidee.  Aeeonling  to  another  story,  the  Ar- 
gonauts, on  their  arrival  at  Thrace,  found  the 
sons  of  Phineus  half  buried,  and  demanded  their 
liberation,  which  Phineus  refused.  A  battle 
thereupon  ensued,  in  which  Phineus  was  slain 
by  Hercules.   The  latter  also  delivered  Clco- 

Eitra  from  her  confinement,  and  restored  the 
n^om  to  the  sons  of  Phineus ;  and  on  their 
advice  he  also  sent  the  second  wife  of  Phineus 
back  to  her  father,  who  ordered  her  to  be  put 
to  death.  Some  traditions,  lastly,  state  that 
Phineaa  was  killed  by  Boreas,  or  that  ho  was 
carried  off  by  the  Harpies  into  the  country  of 
the  Btstones  or  MHoheaaiaaa.  Those  aocounta 
in  which  Phineus  is  stated  to  have  pirt  Ottt  the 
eyes  of  his  sons,  add  that  they  had  tbttir  eight 
restored  to  them  by  the  sons  of  BoiMS  or  by 


PiiikopSlis  (#ai4ira3Ur)iatown  biTbrMe,o* 
the  Pontus  fiuzinw,  aaer  the  entnnoe  to  the 

Bosporus. 

PiiintIas  (^trrtof).  I.  A  Pythagorean,  the 
friend  of  Damon,  who  was  condemned  to  dio 
by  Dionysius  the  elder.  For  details,  vtd.  Da> 
Moif.— 2.  Tyrant  of  Agrigentom,  wlu>  establish- 
ed his  power  over  that  city  during  the  period 
of  confusion  which  followed  the  death  of  Aga 
thocles  (B.C.  289).  He  founded  a  new  city  on 
the  southern  coast  of  Sicily,  to  which  he  gave 
his  own  name,  and  whitber  he  removed  all  the 
inhabitants  fnm  Gela,  whieh  he  nied  to  the 
ground. 

pRiifTdirtB  Trrs&LA  (now  I»dlm  di  Figo),  an  isl- 
and between  Sardinia  and  Corsica. 

PHLioiTHON  {^XtyiOuv),  i.  t.,  the  flammg,  a 
riTer  in  the  lower  worid,  in  whoee  ohannel  flow* 
cd  flames  instead  of  water. 

Phlkoon  (4;Urvwy),  a  native  of  Trallea  in 
Lydia,  was  aneeomin  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian, 
whom  he  survived.  The  only  two  works  of 
Phlegon  which  have  come  down  to  us  are  a 
small  treatise  on  wonderful  events  (rirpi  ^av/ia- 
oiov),  and  another  short  treali.ie  on  lonju- lived 
persons  ^Hept  uaKfui/Uuv)^  which  gives  a  list  of 
persons  m  Italy  who  hM  attained  the  age  of  a 
iiundred  years  and  upward.  Besides  these  two 
works  Phlegon  wrote  many  others,  of  which  the 
meat  fmportant  was  an  aooonnt  of  the  Olympi- 
ads in  seventeen  books,  from  01.  1  to  01.  229 
(A.D.  137).  Tbe  best  edition  of  Phlegon  is  by 
Weeteiraann  in  his  PenutanfrasAt,  Branavig. 

18.39. 

PULSOBA.    Ytd.  Pallsmb. 

PauoBjBt  Gamti  (rd  •JUtvmZs  «red(a,  or  ^ 

♦Xrypa  :  now  Solfatara),  Iho  name  of  the  VOi« 
eanic  plain  extending  along  the  coast  of  Cam- 
pania from  Comae  to  Oapoa,  ao  eaUed  beeauae 

it  was  believed  to  have  been  once  on  fire.  It 
was  also  named  Laborio:  or  Labonnus  Campus, 
either  on  acooant  of  ita  great  fertility,  irttidi 
occasioned  \in  constant  cultivation,  or  on  ac- 
count of  the  frequent  earthquakes  and  internal 
convulsions  to  which  it  waa  ezpoaed. 

PhlSoyas  {^?.tyvar),  8on  of  Mars  (Ares)  and 
Chrysc  the  daughter  of  Haimus,  succeeded  Kte- 
ocles  in  the  government  of  Orchomenos  in  B«eo- 
tia,  which  he  called  after  himself  Phlcgyantis. 
He  was  the  father  of  Ixion  and  Coronis,  the 
latter  of  whom  became  by  Apollo  the  mother 
of  .Esculapius.  Enraged  at  this,  Phlogyas  set 
fire  to  the  temple  of  the  gud,  who  killed  him 
with  his  arrows,  and  condemned  him  to  aevera 
punishment  in  the  lower  world.  Phlcg3ras  is 
represented  as  the  mythical  ancestor  of  the  race 
of  the  Phlegyae,  a  branch  of  the  Minyae,  who 
emigrated  from  Orchooaenoa  in  jBceotiaand  aet^ 
tied  in  Phocts. 

PhliabIa.    Vid.  Phliub. 

PuLios  (<frA<ovc,  -ovvrof :  i^idaiof),  the  chief 
town  of  a  small  province  in  the  northeast  of 
Peloponnesus,  whose  territory  Phlusu 
ala)  waa  bounded  on  the  north  by  Sicyooia,  on 
the  west  by  Arcadia,  on  the  east  by  the  ttiA- 
tory  of  Cleonje,  and  on  the  south  by  that  of  Ar- 
gos.  The  greater  part  of  tbia  country  was  o^ 
copied  by  mountains,  called  Cnlosaa,  Camea- 
tes,  .\rantinus,  and  Tricaranon  According  to 
Strabo,  tbe  most  ancient  town  in  tbe  couatrY 
waa  Aimlhy  rea,  which  the  inhaWtaita  daaenaa 


PIILYA. 


PHOCION. 


tno  aflerward  founded  Fblias ;  while  Pausanias 
says  nothing  aboQt  a  nyignitbHi.  bat  relates  titat 

the  town  was  first  called  Arantia  from  its  found- 
er Aras,  an  autochthon,  afterward  Arnthyrea 
from  the  daughter  of  Aras,  and  finally  Phliaa, 
from  Phlius,  a  grandson  of  Temenus.  Phlius 
was  originally  inhabited  hy  Argives.  It  afier- 
ward  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Dorians,  with 
whom  part  of  the  Argive  population  intermin- 
gled, while  part  migrated  to  Samos  and  Clazo- 
mense.  During  the  greater  part  of  its  history 
it  remained  faithfol  to  Sparta. 

[Phlta  (♦Aw;  :  4»Ai'ciV),  an  Attic  demus  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  Cccropis,  but  at  a  later  time 
to  the  tribe  Ptolcmais  ] 

PhlyoonTum  {^?.vy6viov),  a  small  town  in 
Phocis,  destroyed  in  the  Phocian  war. 

Phocsa  {^uKaia :  4>uiCoevr,  PhocteCnsis  :  the 
minscallcd  Karaja-Fokia,  i  c,  Old  Fokia,  south- 
west otFouges  or  Nno  Fokia),  the  northernmost 
of  the  Ionian  cities  on  the  western  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  stood  at  tlm  western  extremity  of 
the  tongue  of  land  which  divides  the  Smus 
ElaiticQS  (now  Chdf  Fonget)  on  the  north 
from  the  Sinus  Herma?us  (now  Gulf  nf  Smyrna) 
on  the  south.  It  was  said  to  have  been  found- 
ed by  Phocian  colonists  under  Philogenes  and 
Damon.  It  was  originally  within  the  limits  of 
3^olis,  in  the  territory  of  Cyme  ;  but  the  Cy- 
maeans  Tolontarily  gave  up  the  site  for  the  new 
city,  which  was  soon  admitted  into  the  Ionian 
confederacy  on  the  condition  of  adopting  oecists 
of  the  race  of  Codms.  Admirably  altaated,  and 
possessing  two  excellent  harbors,  Naustathmas 
and  Lampter,  Fhocea  became  celebrated  as  a 

Ct  maritime  state,  and  especially  as  the 
der  of  the  most  distant  Greek  colonics 
toward  the  west,  namely,  iMasbilu  in  Gaul,  and 
the  ttiH  more  distant,  though  Airless  eelebrated, 
city  of  Msenaca  in  Hispania  Baetica.  After  the 
Peniao  conauest  of  Ionia,  Pboccea  had  so  de- 
dined  that  she  ooald  only  Aimish  three  ships 
to  support  the  great  Ionian  revolt ;  but  the 
spirit  of  her  people  had  not  been  extinguished ; 
when  the  common  eanse  was  hopeless,  and  their 
city  was  besieged  l)y  Ilarpalus,  they  embarked, 
to  seek  new  abodes  in  the  distant  west,  and 
bent  their  oonrse  to  their  colony  of  Ahlhi  in 
Corsica.  During  the  voyage,  however,  a  por- 
tion of  the  emigrants  resolved  to  return  to  their 
native  city,  which  they  restored,  and  which  re* 
covered  much  of  its  prosperity,  as  is  proved  by 
the  rich  booty  gained  by  the  Romans  when  they 
plundered  it  under  the  prstor  ^Emilius,  after 
which  it  does  not  appear  as  a  place  of  any  con- 
sequence in  history.  Care  must  be  taken  not 
to  confound  Phocsa  with  Phocis,  or  the  ethnic 
adjectives  of  the  former  ^uKoei^  and  Phoceeen- 
sis  with  those  of  the  latter,  ^ukcvc  and  Phocen- 
sis :  some  of  the  ancient  writers  themselves 
have  fallen  into  such  mistakes.  It  should  be 
observed,  also,  that  the  name  of  Phocaean  is 
often  used  with  reference  to  Massilia ;  and,  by 
an  amusing  affectation,  the  people  of  Mm^la 
still  call  themselves  I'liomrans. 

[Phocarum  Insula  {^'uk^jv  vfjoo^,  now  Ttran, 
near  the  Promontorium  Dsjcrm),  i.  e.,  island  of 
seals,  an  island  of  the  Arabioas  Sinoa  off  the 
coast  of  Arabia.] 

[Phocas  (4>uxu{),  emperor  of  Constantinople 
from  A  D.  602-610.  He  was  a  native  of  Cap- 
«56 


padocia,  of  base  extraction.  For  some  time  ho 
was  groom  to  Prisens,  and  at  the  time  bt  bis 
accession  beheld  the  humble  ofGce  of  ccnturioo. 
His  brutal  courage  raised  him  to  tho  throae, 
which  he  disgraced  by  his  infamous  and  tyraa! 
nical  conduct.  His  reign  was  one  of  Hafru^ 
disaster,  internal  dissension,  and  sangtiinanr  ex- 
ecutions. He  was  finally  dethroned  and  mur- 
dered by  Hencliua,  who  aoeeeedcd  him  ottbe 
throne.] 

pHocioN  {^ukIuv),  the  Athenian  generd  ni 
statesman,  son  of  Phocus,  was  a  man  of  bumble 
origin,  and  appears  to  have  been  bom  in  B  r 
402.  He  studied  under  Plato  and  Xenocraies. 
He  distinguished  himaelf  for  the  first  time  under 
his  friend  Chabrias,  in  376,  at  the  battle  of 
Naxos  ;  but  he  was  not  employed  promincolly 
in  any  capacity  for  many  years  afterward.  Is 
354  (according  to  others  in  350)  he  wa?  seni 
into  Eubo^a  in  the  command  of  a  small  force, 
in  consequence  of  an  application  from  Ftair* 
chus,  tyrant  of  Eretria  ;  and  ho  was  siihwjoeiit. 
ly  employed  on  several  occasions  in  the  war 
between  the  Athenians  and  Philip  of  Maonioi. 
He  frequently  opposed  the  measures  of  Demos- 
thenes, and  recommended  peace  with  Phiiip-; 
but  he  most  not  be  regarded  as  one  of  tile  ma^ 
cenary  supporters  of  the  Macedonian  monardi. 
His  virtue  is  above  suspicion,  and  bis  puUie 
conduct  was  always  influenced  by  npright  imk 
lives  When  Alexander  was  marching  upon 
Thebes  in  335,  Phocion  rebuked  DeoMsUieDei 
for  his  invectives  against  the  king ;  and  iltor 
the  destruction  of  Thebes,  he  advised  the  Mhe- 
niaus  to  comply  with  Alexander's  demand  liir 
the  surrender  of  Demostiienes  md  other  driaf 
orators  of  the  anti-Macedonian  parly  This 
propoaal  was  indignantly  rejected  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  an  embassy  was  sent  to  Alennder, 
which  succeeded  in  deprccatin;:^his  rcsetilracnt 
According  to  Plutarch,  there  were  two  eoitiai- 
sies,  the  iirst  of  which  Alexander  refbsed  ion- 
ccivc,  but  to  the  second  he  gave  a  frncinus  sii- 
dience  and  granted  its  prayer,  chi^y  from  r»> 
gard  to  Phocion,  who  was  at  the  betd  <^  it 
Alexander  ever  continued  to  treat  Phocion  with 
the  utmost  consideration,  and  to  coltiTale  Ikii 
fHendshf p.  He  also  pressed  upon  him  nIniUe 
jircsents  ;  but  Phocion  persisted  in  rrfuHnrfiis 
presents,  bcffginj^  the  king  to  leave  turn  no  lea 
honest  than  he  found  him,  and  onlyeoftrtviil* 
ed  himself  of  the  royal  favor  as  tn  rcipcst  the 
liberty  of  certain  prisoners  at  Saniis,  which  was 
immediately  granted  to  hiro.  After  Aleiia* 
der's  death,  Phocion  opposed  vebemcrtb- 
with  all  the  caustic  bitterness  which  character- 
ized  him,  the  proposal  for  war  with  AnlipalW* 
Thus,  to  Hyperides,  who  asked  him  tauntingly 
when  he  would  advise  the  Athenians  to  go  to 
war,  he  answered,  "  When  I  see  the  young wffl* 
ing  to  keep  their  ranks,  the  rich  to  contribute 
of  their  wealth,  and  the  orators  to  ib»taio_ftoa 
pilfering  the  public  money."  WtenfteWn* 
was  seized  by  Alexander,  the  son  of  Polysp«r- 
chon,  in  318,  Phocion  was  suspected  of  barjg 
advised  Alexander  to  lake  this  step;  "^''^ 
upon,  being  accused  of  treason  by  AgnonioM, 
he  fled,  with  several  of  his  friends,  to  Alttg* 
der,  who  sent  them  with  letters  of  recmniai* 
ation  to  his  lather  Pdyipeiebon.  Tlie  laner, 
willing  to  aaoiiitoe  ihem  aa  a  paaofr-tfbnH'* 
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Am  Athenians,  sent  them  baek  to  Athens  for 

the  people  to  deal  with  tliom  as  they  would. 
Here  i'buciou  was  sentenced  to  death.  To  the 
hnt,  be  maintaiaed  hia  eirtia,  and  dignified,  and 
somewhat  contemptuous  hearing.  When  some 
wretched  man  spat  upon  him  as  he  passed  to 
the  prison,  Will  no  one,"  said  he,  *'  cheelc  this 
fellow's  indecency !"  To  one  who  asked  him 
whether  he  had  any  message  to  leave  for  his 
eon  Pfooeoi,  he  anaweied,  "Only  that  be  bear 
00  grudge  against  the  Athenians."  And  when 
the  hemlock  which  had  been  prepared  was 
fiMnd  instiffloient  for  all  the  condemned,  and 
the  jailer  would  not  furnish  more  until  he  was 
paid  for  it,  •*  Give  the  man  his  money,"  said 
Fboeion  to  one  of  hia  firiende,  **  since  at  Athena 
one  can  not  even  die  for  notliinij  "  He  perish- 
ed in  31 7,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five.  The  Athe- 
nians are  said  to  have  repeinted  of  their  con- 
duct A  brazen  statue  was  raised  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Phocion,and  Agnonides  was  condemned 
to  death.  Pbocion  was  twiee  married,  and  his 
teeondwifo  appears  to  have  been  as  simple  and 
fngal  in  her  habits  as  himself;  but  ho  was  less 
Ibrtonate  in  his  son  Phocus,  wh(^,  in  spite  of 
hia  father's  lessons  and  example,  was  a  thor- 
ough profligate.  As  for  Phocion  himself,  our 
commendation  of  him  must  be  almost  wholly 
oonfined  to  his  private  qualities.  His  fellow- 
citizens  may  have  been  degenerate,  but  be 
made  no  effort  to  elevate  them. 

PHdcis()v  <^(JKif:  4uiic^ecHom.,4>4Mc/cr  Herod., 
♦u«it?rf  Attic,  Phocenses  bythe  Romans),  a  coon- 
Uy  la  Northern  Greece,  was  bounded  on  the 
BMth  by  the  I^ri  Epicnemidii  and  Opuntii,  on 
the  ea.si  by  Bceotia,  on  the  west  by  the  Locri 
Oiolae  and  Doris,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Co- 
tiathian  Gulf.  At  one  time  it  possessed  a  nar- 
row strip  of  country  on  the  Euboian  Sea,  with 
the  sea-port  Dapbnus,  between  the  territory  of 
tke  Loeri  Eptonemidii  and  Locri  Opuntii.  It 
was  a  mountainous  and  unproductive  country, 
and  owes  its  chief  importance  in  history  to  the 
bet  of  ita  poeaeaaing  the  Delphie  oracle.  Its 
chief  mountain  was  Paritassos,  aitoatcd  in  the 
interior  of  the  countiy,  to  which,  however,  Cms- 
MIS  on  ito  northern  frontier,  Cibpbis  south  of 
Delphi,  and  Hsucox  on  the  southeastern  front- 
ier, ail  belonged.  The  principal  river  in  Phocis 
was  the  Csraisvs,  tiie  ftUif  of  which  con- 
tained almost  the  only  fertile  land  in  the  coun- 
tiy, with  the  exception  of  the  celebrated  Cris- 
acan  plain  In  the  aeothwest,  on  the  borders  of 
the  Tyocri  Ozolae.  -\mong  the  earliest  inhab- 
itants of  Phocis  we  find  mentioned  Lclegcs, 
Thraeians,  Abantes,  and  Hyantes.  Sobst  (juont- 
ly,  but  still  in  the  ante-historical  period,  the 
Phlegys,  an  Achcan  race,  a  branch  of  the  Alm- 
jm  at  Orehomenoa,  took  pesseaaioii  of  the  eonn^ 
try  ,  anil  frum  this  time  the  main  boXk  of  the 
population  continoed  to  be  Adimn,  altbongh 
there  were  Dorian  aettlemento  at  Delphi  and 
Bulis.  The  Phocians  are  said  to  have  derived 
their  name  from  an  eponymooa  ancestor  Pho- 
ens  {vid.  Pbocos),  and  they  are  mentioned  un- 
der this  name  in  the  Iliad.  The  Phocians  played 
Qo  conspicuous  part  in  Greek  history  till  the 
time  of  Philip  of  Maeedon ;  bat  at  this  period 
they  became  involved  in  a  war,  called  the 
Pbocian  or  Sacred  war,  in  which  the  principal 
■tatea  of  Greece  took  part.  The  Thebana  had 
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I  long  been  invetorate  enemiea  of  the  Phoefans ; 

and  as  the  latter  people  had  cultivated  a  por- 
i  tion  of  the  Crissaean  plain,  which  the  Amphic- 
I  tyons  had  declared  in  B.C.  665  should  lie  waste 
j  forever,  the  Thebans  availed  themselves  of  this 
pretext  to  persuade  the  Amphictyons  to  impose 
I  a  fine  upon  the  Phocians,  and  upon  their  refta- 
sal  to  pay  it,  the  Thebans  further  induced  the 
councU'to  declare  tlie  Phocian  land  forfeited  to 
the  god  at  Delphi.  Thus  threatened  bythe  Am* 
phictyonic  council,  backed  by  the  whole  power 
of  Thebes,  the  Phocians  were  persuaded  bf 
Phaomelne,  one  of  their  dticens,  to  s«ae  Del* 
phi,  and  to  make  use  of  the  treasures  of  the 
temple  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war. 
They  obtained  possession  of  the  temple  in  B.C. 
357.  The  war  which  ensued  lasted  ten  years, 
and  was  carried  on  with  various  success  on 
each  side.  The  Phocians  were  commanded 
first  by  Piiiloxblos,  B.C.  357-353,  afterward 
by  his  brother  Onomabchus,  353-352,  then  by 
Phayllds,  the  brother  of  the  two  preceding, 
352-351,  and  finally  by  Phalxcus,  the  son  of 
Onomarchus,  351-346.  The  Phocians  received 
some  support  from  Athens,  but  their  chief  de 
pendencc  was  upon  their  mercenary  troopa,' 
which  the  treasures  of  the  Delphic  temple  en- 
abled them  to  hire.  The  Amphictyons  and  the 
Thebans,  finding  at  length  that  they  were  un- 
al)le  with  tlieir  own  resources  to  subdue  the 
Phocians,  called  in  the  assistance  of  IMiilip  of 
Maeedon,  who  braogbt  the  war  to  a  close  in 
346.  The  conquerors  inflicted  the  most  signal 
punishment  upon  the  Phocians,  who  were  re- 
garded as  guilty  of  aaerilege.  All  their  towns 
were  razed  to  the  ground  with  the  exception 
of  Aboe,  and  the  inhabitants  distributed  in  vil- 
lages, containing  no  more  than  fifty  inhabit* 
ants.  The  two  votes  which  they  had  in  the 
Amphictyonic  couacii  were  taken  away  and 
given  to  Philip. 

Phocra  (♦dxpa),  a  mountain  of  Northern  Af- 
rica, in  Mauretania  Tingitana,  apparently  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  Mulucha.  between  the 
chains  of  the  Great  and  Little  Atlas  • 

Padcoa  (ifrwxof).  1.  Son  of  Ornytion  of  Cor- 
inth, or,  aeeording  to  others,  of  Neptune  (Poeei* 
don),  is  said  to  have  been  the  leader  of  a  colony 
from  Corinth  into  the  territory  of  Tiihorea  and 
Mount  Pamaasos,  whidi  derived  from  bim  the 
name  of  Phocis — 2.  Son  of  JBacus  and  the  Ne- 
reid Psamathe,  husband  of  Astoria  or  Astero> 
dia,  and  ftther  of  Panopena  and  Oriaana.  He 
was  murdered  by  his  halfbrothcrs  Telamon 
and  Peleus.  Yid,  Psleus.  According  to  some 
seoounta,  the  oonntry  of  Phocia  derived  ita 
name  from  him.— 41.  Son  of  Fhootoo.  VU.  Pao- 

ClOM. 

P&ootlToss  (♦«M«%Mvr>,  of  Mfletna,  an  To* 

nian  poet,  contemporary  with  Theognis,  was 
born  B.C.  560.  His  poetnr  was  chiefly  gnomic, 
and  the  few  liragmeiita  of  it  which  we  posaesa 
display  that  contempt  for  birth  and  .station,  and 
that  love  for  substantial  enjoyment,  which  al- 
ways mariied  the  Ionian  eharaetor.  These  Ikag* 
ments,  which  are  eighteen  in  number,  are  in- 
cluded in  all  the  chief  collections  of  the  Ijrio 
and  gnomic  poeto.  Some  of  theae  collections 
contain  a  didactic  poem,  in  two  hundred  and 
seventeen  hexametors,  entitled  noi^fta  vmOiTf 
Kov,  to  which  the  nama  of  Phoqjlidea  ia  altash* 
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id,  bat  whidi  is  mdonbtedly  a  forgeif,  made  | 

inrr  the  Christian  era. 

Ph(£be  (4>o(£7).   1.  Daughter  of  Uranus  (C<e- , 
las)  and  Ge  (Terra),  became  by  CcBoe  the  moth- 1 
er  of  Astoria  and  Ia'Ao  (I.atona). — 2  A  surname 
of  Artemis  (Diana)  in  her  capacity  as  the  god-  i 
dess  of  the  moon  (Lana),  the  moon  being  re- 
gardpil  as  the  female  Phcebusnrsnn — 3.  Daugh-  ; 
ter  of  T>ndareoe  and  Leda,  and  a  sister -of  Cly- 
tmuiettT«.<~i.  Dattghter  of  Leocippas,  and  ate- 
ter  of  Hilaira,  a  priestess  of  Athena  (Minerva), 
waa  carried  off  with  her  sister  by  the  Dioscuri,  . 
and  became  by  PoUux  (Polydeaces)  tbe  mother  | 
of  Mnesilcos. 

[Phcebkum  (^oiCeiov,  in  Hdt.  ^ol6^iov)t  a  place 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Sparta  and  not  flir  dmm 
Therapne,  with  a  sanctuary  of  the  Dioscuri, 
where  the  ephebi  oflbred  aacrifioea  to  £nya< 
lius] 

PhoebTdas  {4otBi6ai\t  a  Lacedaemonian,  who, 
in  B.C.  382,  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  troops  destined  to  re-enforce  his  brother  £u- 
damidas,  who  had  been  sent  against  Olynthus. 
On  his  way  Phcebidas  halted  at  Thebes,  and 
Ireaclicrously  made  himself  master  of  the  Cad- 
mea.  The  Lacedsmonians  fined  Phoeoidas  one 
hundred  Ihnnsand  drachmas,  but  nevertheless 
kept  possession  of  the  Cadmca.  In  37S  he  was 
left  by  Agesilaus  as  harmost  at  The8|ite,  and 
was  slain  in  battle  by  tho  Thobans 

I'lKKBua  (♦ot6of),  the  Brighi  or  Pure,  occurs 
in  Homer  as  an  epithet  of  Apollo,  and  is  used 
to  signify  the  brightness  and  purity  of  youth. 
At  a  later  time,  when  Apollo  became  connected 
with  the  Sun,  the  epithet  Phmbos  was  tutfo  ap- 
plied to  him  as  the  Sun-god. 

Puce  NICK  (<fr(Mi;</c>7 :  Phcenicia  is  only  found  in 
a  doubtful  paaaage  of  Cicero :  ^hbnff  pi.  ^iVbcer, 
fem.  *o/v<(jffa.  Phoenix,  Phcpnlcrs  :  also,  the  adj 
Punlcus,  though  used  specifically  in  connection 
with  Carthago,  ia  etymologically  equivalent  to 
^olvi^,  by  the  well  known  interchange  of  oi  and 
0  :  now  forming  parts  of  the  paabalics  of  >icr« 
tnd  Aleppo^  a  eountiy  of  Aela,  oo  the  eoaat  of 
Syria,  e.ftending  from  the  River  Eleutherus 
Inow  Nakr-tUKebir)  on  the  north  to  below  Mount 
Carmel  on  the  sooth,  and  bounded  on  the  esst 
by  Ca?lcsyria  and  Palestine.  (Sometimes, 
though  rarely,  tbe  name  is  extended  to  the 
vhole  western  eoaat  of  Sjria  and  Palestine). 
It  was  a  mountainous  strip  of  coast-land,  not 
■tore  than  ten  or  twelve  miles  broad,  hemmed 
in  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  chifnof 
Lebanon,  whose  lateral  branches,  runnloff  out 
into  the  sea  in  bold  promontories,  divi^  the 
eountrjr  into  vaUejrs,  whieh  srs  well  watered  by 
rivers  flowing  down  from  Lebanon,  and  are  ex- 
tremely  fertile.  Of  these  rivers,  the  most  im- 
portant are,  to  one  going  firom  north  to  sooth, 
the  Eleutherus  (now  Nahr-el  Kefm) ;  the  Sab- 
bstioos  (now  Arka) ;  the  river  of  Tripolis  (now 
Kaiuku) ;  the  Adonis  (now  Nahr-Ibrahim),  south 
of  Byblus ;  the  Lycus  (now  Nahr-el  Kelb),  north 
of  Bierytos ;  the  Magoras  (now  Nahr-Btirut),  by 
Berjrtos ;  the  Tamyras  fnow  Nakr-el-Damur), 
between  Berytus  and  Sidun  ;  the  Leo,  or  Bos- 
trenus  (now  Nahr-el-Auly),  north  of  Sidon ;  the 
great  river  (now  Litany  and  Kanmiyeh)  which 
flows  from  Heliopolis  south-southwest  through 
Ccelesyria,  and  then,  turning  westward,  falls 
into  the  sea  north  of  Tyre,  and  which  some 
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can,  hot  wtthoot  auflleient  antbority,  the  f  ^ 

tea ;  the  Belus  or  Pagida  (mw  Xuman  or  Rah- 
torn)  by  Ptolemal8,and  tiic  Kisbon  (now  A'i^Aihi) 
north  of  Mount  CarroeL  Of  the  pronumtories 
referred  to,  omitting  a  number  of  less  important 
ones,  tbe  chief  were,  Tbeu-p  tisopon  (now  As. 
»€§k^ShMk\»  between  Tripolis  snd  ByUos,  Pro* 
montorium  Album  (now  Ras  rf-A'utd,  i  e  .White 
.C0fe)t  south  of  Tyre,  and  Mount  Carmel,  be- 
sims  those  ooeupied  by  the  cities  of  THpoKs, 
Bybhis,  Berytus,  Sidon.  Tyrus,  and  Ptolema^ 
This  conformation  of  tbe  coast  and  tbe  positioo 
of  the  ooontry  rendered  it  admirably  salted  fur 
the  home  nf  rjrrat  mSlitlBBe  states  ;  and  accord- 
ingly we  find  the  cities  of  PhcBoicia  at  the  head, 
both  in  time  and  importance,  of  all  the  nsTal 
enterprise  of  the  ancient  world.    For  the  his- 
tory of  those  great  cities,  vtd.  Sioom.  Tvaos, 
and  the  other  srtfdes  npoo  them.   As  to  tbe 
country  in  general,  there  is  some  difficulty  L-h  ^ut 
the  ori^n  of  the  inhabitants  and  of  their  naoie. 
In  the  Old  Testament  the  name  does  not  occur; 
the  people  seem  to  be  include*!  under  the  gen- 
eral designation  of  Canaanitcs,  and  they  are 
also  named  specifically  after  their  several  ciu 
ies,  as  the  Sidon  ians,  Giblites  (from  Gebal,  t  r . 
Byblus),  Sinites,  Arkites,  Arvadites,  6cc.  Tbe 
name  ^oivUri  is  first  found  in  Greek  writers  ss 
early  as  Homer,  and  is  derived  by  some  fnm 
the  abundance  of  palm-trees  in  the  countiy 
{<polvi^,  the  date-palm),  and  by  otherb  from  the 
purple-red  (^wO.  which  was  obtained  from  a 
fish  on  the  coasts,  and  was  a  celebrated  article 
of  IMicenician  commerce  ;  besides  tbe  m)  thicd 
derivation  from  Phoenix,  the  brother  of  Cadmsa. 
The  people  were  of  the  Semitic  (Syro-Arabian) 
race,  and  closely  allied  to  the  Hebrews,  and 
they  are  said  to  have  dwelt  originally  oa  Iho 
.shores  6f  the  Erythraean  Sea.    Their  language 
was  a  dialect  of  the  Aramaic,  closely  related 
to  the  Hebrew  and  Syriae.   The  i  r  writteii  ohsr- 
actcrs  were  the  same  as  the  Samaritan  or  Old 
Hebrew ;  and  from  them  the  Greek  alphabet, 
and  through  it  most  of  the  alphabets  of  Eniopo. 
were  undoiihtedly  derived  ;  hence  they  were 
regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  tbe  inventors  of  let- 
ters. Other  inventions  in  the  ssioaees  and  aits 
are  ascribed  to  thrm,  such  as  aritlitiKtic.  as- 
tronomy, navigation,  the  manufacture  of  glass, 
and  the  coining  of  monef .  That,  at  a  very 
early  time,  they  excelled  in  the  fine  art.s,  is 
clear  from  the  aid  which  S<rfomoa  received  from 
Riram,  king  of  Tyre,  in  tiM  baflding  aind  tbo 
sculptured  decorations  of  the  temple  at  Jerusa- 
lem, and  from  the  references  in  Homer  to  S' 
doBitn  srtisls.    Respectinf  Phmnician  1iter»- 
ture,  we  know  of  little  beyond  the  celebrated 
work  of  SANmioiiUTHOif.   In  the  sacred  his- 
tory  of  the  fsiartitish  conquest  of  Canaan,  in 
that  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy,  and  in  the  ear- 
liest Greek  poetry,  we  find  the  Phoenicians  al- 
ready a  great  maritime  people.    Early  form^ 
itito  si  itlcd  states,  supplied  with  abundance  of 
timber  from  Lebanon,  and  placed  where  the  car- 
avans from  Arabia  and  the  East  came  upon  the 
Mediterranean,  they  carried  over  to  the  coaits 
of  this  sea  the  products  of  those  countries,  ss 
well  as  of  their  own,  which  was  rich  in  metals, 
and  the  shores  of  whidi  furnished  tbe  material* 
nf  glass  and  the  purple-fish  already  mentioned 
^  Their  voyages  and  their  aettlemeats  extended 
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feqnond  the  PUlare  of  Hercules,  to  the  western 
soasts  of  Africa  end  Spatn,  and  even  as  ftr  as 

our  own  islands.  Vtd.  BKiTANNtA.  p  149,  a. 
Within  the  Mediterranean  they  planted  numer- 
008  colonies,  on  its  idand8,on  the  coast  of  Spain, 
and  especially  on  Ihe  northern  coast  of  Africa, 
the  chief  of  which  was  Caethaoo  ;  they  had 
also  settlements  on  the  Eoxine  and  in  Asia 
Minor.  In  the  casttTn  seas  we  have  records 
of  their  voyages  to  Ophir,  in  connection  with 
the  mtwf  of  »»lonion,  and  to  the  coasts  of  A^ 
rica  under  the  kings  of  Egypt.  Vul.  Afric  a,  p. 
t7,  b.  They  were  successively  subdued  by  the 
Assyrians,  Babylonians,  Persians,  Macedonians, 
and  Romans  ;  but  neither  these  conquests,  nor 
the  rivalry  of  Carthage,  entirely  ruined  their 
commerce,  which  was  still  considerable  at  the 
Christian  era  ;  on  the  contrary,  their  ships  form- 
ed the  fleet  of  Persia  and  the  Syrian  kings,  and 
partly  of  the  Romans.  Vtd.  Sidon,  Tykcs,  &.c. 
tfader  the  Romans,  Phcenice  formed  a  part  of 
the  province  of  Syria;  and  under  Uio  Kastern 
empire,  it  was  erected,  with  the  addition  of 
Oalesjrria,  into  the  proTince  of  Plioeniee  Liba> 
nesia  or  I.ibanensis. 

PaoiNicB  {^foivUrj).  1.  (Now  Finiki),  an  im- 
portant commercial  town  on  the  coast  of  the 
Epirus,  in  the  district  Chaonia,  fifty-si.x  miles 
northwest  of  Butbrotum,  in  the  midst  of  a 
marshy  eoontiy.  It  was  strongly  fortified  by 
Jastintan. — 2.  A  small  island  off  Gallia  Narix)- 
aensis,  belonging  to  the  Stoechades. 

PncstiicfoM  MASC  (rd  ^oMhw  iri^^yoc  Z(- 
foi-^r;  '&u?.nr7Gr.).  thc  part  of  the  Mediterranean 
which  washes  the  coast  of  Phcenice. 

Pnaitlcds  (•omcodf:  ^ivtjio^tor,  4»m- 
Koicuior).  1.  Also  PnfENi.x  ('toiviOi  ^  harbor 
on  the  south  of  Crete,  visited  by  St.  Paul  dur- 
ing his  voyage  to  Rome.  (Acts,  xxvii.,  12.)— 
[S.  A  harbor  (in  the  south  coast  of  Mcssenia, 
oppoaite  the  Ctlnussee  Insulse.l— 3.  A  sea-port 
sf  the  island  of  Cythera.— 4.  (Now  Chumeh  or 
E^i  Limanl),  a  harbor  oflonia,  in  Asia  Minor, 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Mimas. — 5.  (Ruins  at  De- 
lilteiA),  a  floarishing  city  in  the  sooth  of  Lycia, 
on  Mount  Olympus,  with  a  harbor  below  it.  It 
is  often  called  Olympus.  Having  become,  un- 
der the  Romans,  one  of  the  head-quarters  of 
llie  pirates,  who  celebrated  here  the  festival  and 
Dysteries  of  Mithras,  it  was  destroyed  by  Ser- 
Tilins  Isauricus. 

PnoBiricuBA.    Vid.  JEovix,  Insoub. 

FlacENix  (4»o/vtf)-  1  ^^on  of  .\genor  by  Agri- 
ape  or  Telephassa,  and  brother  of  Eurupa,  but 
mner  makes  him  the  father  of  Europa.  Being 
tent  by  his  father  in  search  of  his  sister,  who 
was  carried  off  by  Jupiter  (Zeus),  he  settled  in 
the  coantiy,  which  was  called  afXer  him  Phce- 
aicia. — 2.  Son  of  .\myntor  by  CIcobule  or  Hip- 
podamia,  and  king  of  the  Dolopcs,  took  part  in 
die  Calydooian  hunt.  His  father  Amyntor  neg- 
lected his  legitimate  wife,  and  attached  htnisi  If 
to  a  mistress,  whereupon  Cleobule  persuaded 
her  son  to  sednco  bcnr  rival.  When  Amyntor 
discovered  the  eiinie»  he  cursed  Phcenix,  who 
shortly  afterward  fled  to  Peleus.  Peleus  re- 
ceived bim  kindly*  made  him  the  ruler  of  the 
country  of  the  Dolopes,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Pbthia,  and  intrasted  to  him  his  son  Achilles, 
wbom  be  waa  to  edoeata.  He  aAerward  ac- 
compaBied  Aehillea  on  bia  expedition  agnfant 


Troy.  According  to  another  tradition.  Phoenix 
did  not  dishonor  his  fsther^s  mistress,  hot  she 

merely  accused  him  of  having  made  improper 
overtures  to  her,  in  consequence  of  which  his 
Ihther  pot  oat  his  eyes.  Bat  Pelens  took  him 
to  Chiron,  who  restored  to  him  his  siglil  Phcs- 
nix,  moreover,  is  said  to  have  called  the  son  of 
Achilles  Neoptolemns,  after Lyeomedes  had  call- 
ed him  Pyrrhu.s.  Ncoptolemus  was  believed  to 
have  buried  Phoenix  at  Eion  in  Macedonia  or  at 
Traohis  in  Thessaly.— 3.  A  fabulous  bird  Phce- 
nix,  which,  according  to  a  tale  related  to  Herod- 
otus (ii.,  73)  at  Heliupolis  in  Egypt,  visited  that 
place  once  in  every  five  hundred  years,  on  his 
father's  death,  and  buried  him  in  the  sanctuaiy 
of  Helios.  For  this  purpose  the  Phwnix  was 
believed  to  come  from  Arabia,  and  to  make  an 
egg  of  myrrh  as  large  as  possible  ;  this  egg  he 
then  hollowed  out  and  put  into  it  his  father, 
clobing  It  up  carefully,  and  the  egg  was  believed 
then  to  be  of  ezaetly  the  aame  wdght  as  before. 
This  bird  was  represented  as  resembling  an 
eagle,  with  feathers  partly  red  and  partly  golden. 
It  IS  further  related,  that  when  his  life  drew  to 
a  close,  he  huilt  a  nest  for  himself  in  Arabia,  to 
which  ho  imparted  the  power  of  generation,  so 
that  after  hia  death  a  new  phcenix  rose  oat  of 
it.  As  soon  as  the  latter  was  grown  up,  he, 
like  his  predecessor,  proceeded  to  Heiiopotis  in 
Egypt,  and  burned  and  buried  hia  Ihther  in  the 
temple  of  Helios.  According  to  a  story  which 
has  gained  more  currency  in  modern  times,  the 
Phoenix,  when  he  arrived  at  a  very  old  age 
(some  say  five  liundred,  and  others  one  thousand 
four  hundred  and  sixty-one  years),  committed 
himself  to  the  flames.  Others,  again,  state  that 
only  one  Pha?nix  lived  at  a  time,  and  that  when 
he  died  a  worm  crept  forth  from  his  body,  and 
was  developed  into  a  new  Phoenix  by  the  heat 
of  the  sun  His  death,  further,  took  place  in 
Egypt  aAer  a  life  of  seven  thousand  and  six 
years.  Another  modifleation  of  the  same  stoiy 
relates,  that  when  the  Phaniix  arrived  at  th/S 
age  of  five  hundred  years,  be  built  for  himself 
a  fbneral  pile,  consisting  of  spices,  settled  upon 
it,  and  died.  Out  of  the  decomposing  body  he 
then  rose  again,  and,  having  grown  up,  he 
wrapped  the  remains  of  his  old  body  up  in  myrrh, 
carried  them  to  Heliopolis,  and  burned  them 
there.  Similar  stories  of  marvellous  birds  oc- 
cur in  many  parts  of  the  East,  as  in  Persia  the 
legend  of  the  bird  Simoig,  and  in  India  that  of 
the  bird  Semendar. 

PucENix  (<to/i'<^),  a  small  river  in  the  south- 
east  of  Theaaaly,  flowing  Into  the  Aaopus  neai 
Thermopylae. 

Phoenix.    Vid.  Phceniccs,  No.  1. 

Ph(BTI.s  or  Phvtu  {^oirclai,  ^oiriaL,  ^rta, 
\  Thuc  ),  a  town  in  Aoamania,  on  a  hill  weat  of 
Stratus. 

Pholsoandboi  (^oXiyavSpoc  I  now  Polykanr 
dro),  an  island  in  the  ifegean  Sea,  one  of  the 
smaller  Gyclades,  between  Melos  and  Sicinos. 

PndLSft  (^o^&ij :  now  OTono),  a  mountain  fbnii> 
ing  the  boundary  between  .\rcadia  and  Elis, 
being  a  southern  continuation  of  Mount  Ery 
manthas,  in  whieh  the  rivers  Selliis  and  Ladoa 
took  their  origin.  It  is  mentioned  as  oneof  Iht 
seats  of  the  Centaurs.    Vtd.  Phoi,us. 

PuSlos  ).  1.  A  Centanr,  a  sen  of  Ik 
lenas  and  the  nymph  Ifelia.  He  was  aoeidei^ 
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PHORBANTTA. 

■Ily  slain  bj  one  of  ihc  poisoned  arrows  of  Her- 
cules. The  mountain,  between  Arcadia  and 
Ells,  where  he  was  buried,  was  called  Pholoe 
after  him.  The  details  of  his  story  are  given 
on  p.  357.  a.— [2.  A  follower  of  ^neaa,  slaia  by  \ 
Turnus  in  Italy.] 

PhobbantIa.    Vid.  JEoATan. 

PaoBBAS  i^6p6a()  1  Son  of  Lapithes  and 
Orsinome,  and  brotlier  of  Periplias.  The  Rlio-  | 
dians.  in  pursuance  of  an  oracle,  are  said  to 
have  invited  him  into  their  island  to  deliver  it 
from  snakes,  and  afterward  to  have  honored 
him  with  heroic  worship.  From  this  circum- 
ftance  he  was  called  Ophiuchus,  and  is  saul  hy 
some  to  have  been  placed  among  the  stars. 
According  to  another  tradition,  Phorbas  went 
from  'I  hebbaly  to  Olenos,  where  Aleotor»  king 
of  Elib,  made  use  of  his  assistance  against  Pe- 
lops,  and  shared  his  kmgdom  w  ith  hira.  Phor- 
bu  then  gave  his  daughter  Diogcnia  in  mar- 
riage to  Alector,  and  he  himself  married  Hyr- 
mine,  a  sister  of  Alector,  by  whom  he  became 
the  father  of  Augeaa  and  Actor.  He  is  also  de- 
scribed as  a  bold  boxer,  and  is  said  to  have 
plundered  the  temple  of  Delphi  along  with  the 
Phlcgyffi,  but  to  have  been  defeated  by  Apollo. 
—  [2.  A  Lesbian,  father  of  Diomede,  whom 
Achilles  carried  off— 3.  A  Trojan,  father  of  lli- 
oncus. — 4.  Of  Syene,  son  of  Methion,  confeder- 
ate of  Phineus.  —  6.  One  of  the  followers  of 
.£neas,  whose  form  was  assumed  by  the  god 
of  Sleep  to  deceive  Palinurus.] 

PuoBciDF.8,  PnoBcf  DBSt  Or  PHOBCTNloBSt  that 
IB,  the  daughters  of  Phorcus  and  Ceto,  or  the 
Gorgonsand  Grse.  Vid.  GoaeoNEsandGBiKA. 

PuoBcus,  Phobot*!  or  Phobcvn  Obopnogt  4w»> 
KV(,  *6pKw).  1.  A  Mftodeity,  is  deBeribed  by 
Homer  as  "the  old  naB  of  the  sea,"  to  whom 
a  harbor  in  Ithaca  was  dedicated,  and  is  called 
the  father  of  the  ny  mph  ThooM.  Later  writers 
call  him  a  son  of  Pontus  and  Ge  (Terra),  and  a 
brother  of  Thaiunae,  jNereua,  £iuy  bia,  and  Ceto. 
By  his  Bister  Ceto  be  became  the  fttber  of  the 
Grsea;  and  Gorgones,  the  Hesperian  dragon,  and 
the  Hesperides  i  and  by  Hecate  or  Cratais,  he 
was  the  firtfaer  of  Seylta.— S.  Son  of  Pbenops, 
commander  of  the  Phrygians  of  Ascania,  assist- 
ed Priam  in  the  Trojan  war,  but  was  slain  by 
Ajax.-^  [8.  A  RatDlian,  fbtber  of  aeTen  aons, 
who  fought  on  the  side  of  Tumiiaagaiiiat  jfineas 
OD  his  arrival  in  Italy.] 

PaeatiloN  (^opfiiuv).  1.  A  edebrated  Athe> 
nfan  general,  the  son  of  Asopius.  He  distin 
gaisbed  himself  particularly  in  the  command  of 
an  Athenian  fleet  in  the  Corinthian  Golf,  where 
with  far  inferior  forces  he  gained  some  brilliant 
victories  over  the  Pelopoooesian  fleet  in  B.C. 
4i9.  In  the  ensuing  winter  he  landed  on  the 
coast  of  Acamnnia,  and  advanced  into  the  in- 
terior, where  he  also  gained  some  auoceases. 
Be  was  a  man  of  lemantably  temperate  habits, 
and  a  strict  disciplinarian. — 2.  A  peripatetic 
philosopher  of  Ephesns,  of  whom  is  told  the 
story  that  be  diaeoaraed  Ibr  aeveial  boars  be- 
fore Hannibal  on  the  military  art  and  the  duties 
of  a  general  When  bis  admiring  auditory  asked 
numbal  what  be  tboagbt of  bim,  the  latterie- 

Slied,  that  of  all  the  old  blockheads  whom  he 
ad  seen,  none  «>uld  match  Phormion. 
PaoBvis  orPaoBvos  {^ipfut,  *op(ioi;\  a  native 
tflCBoal  u  s  i  n  AfoadiBt  leaMTed  to  Sieiij,  wbove 
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he  became  int..tiatc  with  Gelon,  wuose  cbildm 
he  educated.  He  distinguished  himself  as  a  sot* 
dier,  both  under  Gelon  and  Hieron  his  brother. 
In  gratitude  for  his  martial  successes,  be  dedi- 
\  cated  gifts  to  Jupiter  (Zeus)  at  Olympia,  and  to 
Apollo  at  Delphi.  He  is  associated  by  Aiiatotle 
with  Epicharmus  as  one  of  the  originators  of 
comedy,  or  of  a  particular  form  of  it 

Phoronkus  (iopuvev^),  son  of  Ina^ihus  and 
the  Oceanid  Melia  or  Archia,  was  a  brother  ef 
.'Ggialeus  and  the  ruler  of  Argos.  He  was  mar> 
ried  to  the  nymph  Laodice,  by  whom  he  became 
the  father  of  Niobe,  Apis,  and  Car.  According 
to  other  writers,  his  sons  were  Pelasgus,  lasus, 
and  Agenor»  who,  after  their  father's  death,  iir 
vided  the  kingdom  of  Argos  among  tbemaelTes. 
Phoroneus  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  w  ho  of- 
fered sacrifices  to  Juno  (Hera)  at  Argos,  and  to 
have  united  the  people,  who  untU  then  liad  lived 
in  scattered  habitations,  into  a  city,  which  was 
called  after  him,  uarv  ^opuvutw.  Tbe  patro- 
nymic Phoronides  is  sometimea  uaed  ior  Al- 
gives  in  general,  and  especially  to  deaigoaia 
Amphiaraus  and  Adrastus. 

PhobonIs  i^opuvi^),  a  somame  of  lo,  being 
according  to  some  a  descendant,  and  MOOldiBg 
to  others  a  sister  of  Phoroneus. 

PiioTit-s  (4>unof),  patriarch  of  CoDstantioople 
in  the  ninth  century,  played  a  distinguished  part 
in  the  political  and  relisious  history  of  bis  age. 
After  holding  various  high  offices  in  tlie  Bynn- 
line  court,  he  was,  although  previously  a  lay- 
man, elected  patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  A. 
D.  858,  in  place  of  Ignatius,  wbo  had  been  do> 
posed  by  Dardas,  who  was  all-powerful  at  the 
court  of  his  nephew  Michael  HI.,  tbea  a  minor. 
The  DStriardiate  of  Photius  was  a  stormy  one, 
and  full  of  vicissitudes.  The  cause  of  IgnatiijS 
was  espoused  by  the  Romish  Church,  and  Pb»- 
tins  tbns  became  one  of  the  great  promoters  of 
the  schism  between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Churches.  In  867,  Photius  w  as  himself  de- 
posed by  the  Emperor  Basil  I.,  and  Ignathis  was 
restored;  but  on  the  death  of  I^jnauu^  in  977, 
Photius,  who  bad  meantime  gained  the  favor  of 
Basil,  was  again  elevated  to  the  patriarchate. 
On  the  death  of  Basil  in  886,  Photius  was  ac- 
cused of  a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  the 
new  emperor  Leo  VL,  and  waa  baniriied  to  a 
monastery  in  .Armenia,  where  he  seems  to  have 
remained  till  bis  death.  Pbotitis  was  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  hia  time,  and  in  the  asidsl 
of  a  busy  life  found  time  for  the  composition  of 
numerous  works,  several  of  which  have  cooie 
down  to  OS.  Of  these  the  moat  iraportaal  in 

entitled  Myriolnblon  seu  Bililiotkeca  {}lvpi66itXo» 
i}  BtikioO^KB).  It  may  be  described  as  an  asr 
tensive  review  of  ancient  Greek  literaivie  hf  m 
scholar  of  immense  erudition  and  sound  judg- 
ment. It  is  an  extraordinaiy  monomeoi  of  1^ 
erary  energy,  ibr  it  vraa  written  while  the  a«* 
thor  was  engaged  in  an  embassy  to  Assyria,  at 
tbe  reauest  of  Photius's  brother  Tarasius,wbo 
desired  an  aeeonnt  of  the  hooka  which  Fhotion 
had  read  in  his  absence.  It  contains  the  analy- 
ses of,  or  extracts  from,  two  hundred  and  eigbyr 
volmiies ;  and  many  valuable  woika  are  eav 
known  to  us  from  the  account  whioh  Pbotios 
has  given  of  them.  The  best  edWsB  of  tbia 
woikisbyBekker,Bei]ia,t8M4m  Pbotiaa 
waa  also  the  anthor  uf  a  Nmmmmh  «li  • 
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Lexicon  or  Glossary,  which  has  reached  us  in  a 
trery  imperfect  state.  It  was  first  published  by 
Hennann,  Lips  ,  ISOS,  and  subsequently  at  Lon- 
don, 1822,  from  ilu;  papers  of  Porson.  Photius 
likev\isc  wrote  many  theological  works,  some 
of  wiiicti  have  been  published,  and  othen  still 
remain  in  MS 

Phraata  (ru  ^puaTa,  and  Other  forms),  a  great 
city  of  Media  Atropatene,  the  winter  residence 
of  the  Parthian  kings,  especially  as  a  refuge  in 
time  of  war,  lay  southeast  of  Gaza,  near  the 
RivCT  Amardus.  The  mountain  fortress  ()f\'KR  \ 
(Oiipa),  which  was  besieged  by  Antony,  was 
probably  the  same  place. 

Ph  R AATicss,  king  of  Partbia.  Yid.  Absacks, 
No.  16. 

PiiRAATBS,  the  names  of  four  kings  ofParthia. 

Vid  Ar?acK8,Nos  5,  7,  12,  15. 

[I'liRAiiMo.v  (<t»/«i(!/iLiv),  of  Argos,  a  statuary, 
whom  Pliny  places,  as  the  contemporary  of 
Polycletus,  Myron,  &c  .  at  01  90,  B  f  420  ] 

[Phracand^,  a  people  ol  Thrace,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Macedonia.  J 

PuKANZA  or  PiiraNZES  {^pnvT^i)  or  *pavr;/}f), 
the  last  and  one  of  the  most  important  Byzan- 
tine historians,  was  frequently  employed  on  im- 
portant public  business  by  Constantine  XIII., 
the  last  emperor  of  Constantinople.  On  the 
capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  in  1453, 
Phranza  was  reduced  to  slaveryi  but  succeeded 
in  making  his  escape.  He  sutMequently  retired 
to  a  monastery,  wliere  he  wrote  his  Chronicon. 
This  work  extends  from  1269  to  1477,  and  is  the 
most  valuable  authority  for  the  history  of  the 
author's  time,  especially  for  the  capture  of  Con- 
stantinople. It  is  edited  by  Alter,  Vienna,  1796, 
and  by  Bekker,  Bonn,  1838. 

Phraortks  {<i>pa6pTi]^),  second  kingofMedia, 
and  son  of  DeioceSt  whom  be  succeeded,  reigned 
frcmi  B.C.  650  to  634.  He  first  conquered  the 
Persians,  and  then  subdued  the  greater  part  of 
Asia,  but  was  at  length  defeated  and  killed  while 
laying  sie^e  to  Ntntia  (Nineveh),  the  eapital  of 
the  Assyrian  empire.  He  waa  aocoeeded  by  hia 
•on  Cyazares. 

rpRaASAOKTaB  {^pmm6pn}(),  son  of  Rheo> 
niiihres,  a  Persian,  who  was  appointed  by  .Alex- 
ander the  Great  satrap  of  the  province  of  Per- 
sia Proper,  B.C.  381.  He  died  during  the  expe- 
dition of  the  king  to  India.] 

[Phrataqunk  (^para/tfvv9)(  &  wife  of  Darius 
I.,  king  of  Persia,  whose  two  ebildren  by  this 
monarch  fell  at  the  battle  of  Thermopylcc  ] 

£Phsataphernk8  i^parai^fiiHK)t  leader  of  the 
Farthians,  Hyreanlans,  and  Tlapnrians  in  the 
arnjy  of  Darius  at  Gaugamela  He  came  after 
the  death  of  Darius  to  Alexander,  when  the  lat> 
ter  entered  Hyrcania,  and  made  bis  submission 
lo  him  He  proved  himself  on  several  occa- 
sions worthy  of  confidence,  so  that  Alexander 
gave  back  to  him  bis  satrapies  Partbia  and  Hy  r- 
:rania.  In  thedivi.sionofthepmvinceaB.C.823, 
he  still  retained  Hyrcania.] 

PhsIcTom  (^^icioi'),  a  monntain  in  the  east  of 
I^ocris,  near  Thermopylas. 

PuBicoNis.    Vid.  Cymk,  Labibsa,  II.,  3. 

Phrixa  (^pi^,  ^pf|ai«  Bpl$iu :  now  PaUofa- 
rjj  'I  I,  .1  t<i\vn  of  Elis  in  Triphylia,  on  the  bor- 
ders uf  Pisatis,  was  situated  upon  a  steep  hiii 
on  the  River  Alpbeos.  and  was  thirty  stadia 
from  Olyropla.    It  was  founded  1^  the  Min- 


ya;,  and  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  fiom 
Phrixus. 

PiiRixi  s  («^/>^^fo(-),  son  of  Athamas  and  \c- 
phele,  and  brother  of  ilelle.  In  consequence  of 
the  intrigues  of  his  step-mother  Ino,  be  was  to 
be  sacrificed  to  Jupiter  (Zeus) ;  but  Nefihele  res- 
cued her  two  children,  w  ho  rode  away  through 
the  air  upon  the  ram  with  the  golden  fleece,  the 
gift  of  Mercury  (Hermes).  Between  Sigeum 
and  the  Chcrsonesus,  Helle  fell  into  the  sea, 
which  was  called  after  her,  the  Hellespont ;  but 
Phrixus  arrived  in  safety  in  Colchis,  the  king- 
dom of  .Ectes,  who  gave  him  his  daughter  Chal- 
ciope  in  marriage.  Phrixus  sacrificed  the  ram 
which  had  carried  him  to  Jupiter  (Zeus)  Phyx- 
lus  or  Laphy^iuis.  and  gave  its  fleece  tOiEetcs, 
who  fastened  it  to  an  oak*tree  in  the  grove  of 
Mars  (.\rcs).  This  fleece  was  aAerward  car- 
ried away  by  Jason  and  the  Argonauts.  Vtd. 
Jasom.  By  Chalcidipe  Phrixus  became  the  fa- 
ther of  Argus.  Mclas,  Phrontis,  Cytisonis,  and 
Presbon.  Phrixus  cither  died  of  old  a^'c  in  tlie 
kingdon  of  iEetes,  or  was  killed  by  JEvivs  in 
consequence  of  an  oracle,  or  returned  to  Orcho> 
menus,  in  the  country  of  the  Minyans. 

PiiRixt's  (Iv'/fof),  a  river  in  Argolis.  which 
flows  into  the  Argolic  Golf  between  Temenium 
and  Lerna.  ^ 

[Phroniiia  (♦pov//ij?),  daughter  of  Etearchus. 
king  of  Axus  in  Crete,  was,  at  the  instigation 
of  her  step-mother,  cast  into  the  sea,  hut  uas 
saved,  and  afterward  married  to  Poiymnostua, 
to  whom  she  bore  Battus.] 

[Phkontis  (♦p<ivnf).  1.  Son  of  Onetor,  pilot 
of  the  ship  of  Menelaus.— 2  "Wife  of  Patithous  ] 

PhbyoIa  Matbb,  a  name  frequently  given  to 
Cybele,  because  she  was  especially  worshipped 
in  Phr>gia. 

PuBfoU  i^fniyia  :  ^pv^,  pi.  ^pvyift  Phryx, 
Phryges),  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  which  waa 

of  very  difTerent  extent  at  difTtTent  periods. 
According  to  the  division  of  the  provinces  un- 
der  the  Roman  empire,  Phrygia  formed  the 
eastern  part  of  the  province  of  Asia,  and  was 
bounded  ou  the  west  by  Mysia,  Lvdia,  and  Caria, 
on  the  aooth  by  Lycia  and  Pteidia,  on  the  east 
hy  Lycaonia  (wliich  is  often  reckoned  as  a  part 
of  Phrygia)  and  (Jalatia  (which  formerly  belong- 
ed  to  Phrygia),  and  on  the  north  by  Bithynia. 
With  refere  nce  to  its  physical  geography,  it 
formed  the  western  part  (as  Cappadocia  did  the 
eastern)  of  the  great  central  tabWiand  of  Asia 
Minor,  supported  hy  the  chains  of  Olympus  on 
the  north  and  Taurus  on  the  south,  and  break- 
ing  on  the  west  into  the  ridges  which  separate 
the  great  valleys  of  the  Hkbmub,  the  M.-eandrr, 
dec.,  and  which  forms  the  headlands  of  the  west- 
em  coast  This  table-land  itself  waa  Intersect- 
ed by  mountain  chains,  and  watered  hy  the  up- 
per courses  and  tributaries  of  the  rivers  just 
mentioBed  in  its  western  part,  and  in  ila  north 
ern  part  by  those  of  the  Riiyndacub  and  SANOii' 
Bius.  These  parts  of  the  country  were  very 
fertile,  especially  in  the  vall^  of  the  Sangarius. 
but  in  the  south  and  east  the  streams  which  de- 
scend from  Taurus  lose  themselves  in  extensive 
salt  mardliesand  salt  lakes,  some  of  which  aro 
still  famous,  as  in  ancient  times,  for  their  man- 
ufactures of  salt.  The  Phrygians  were  a  dis- 
tinct and  remarkable  people,  whose  origin  is 
one  of  the  moat  difficult  problems  of  antiquity. 
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They  claimed  a  very  high  antiquity  ;  nnd  ac- 
cording to  the  amusing  account  given  by  He- 
rddotm  of  the  absurd  experiment  of  Psammeti* 
idllia,  king  of  Kgypt,  on  the  first  .sponlnnoous 
epeech  or  children,  they  were  thought  to  have 
been  proved  the  inast  ancient  of  people.  Else- 
where Herodotus  mentions  a  Maeodonian  tra- 
dition that  the  Pbryges  forinrrly  dwelt  in  Ma- 
cedonia, under  the  name  of  Briges  ;  and  later 
writers  add  that  they  passed  over  into  Asia 
Minor  one  hundred  yeara  after  the  Trojan  war. 
They  are,  however,  mentioned  by  Homer  as 
already  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Sangarius, 
where  later  writers  tell  us  of  the  powerful 
Phrygian  kingdom  of  Gordius  and  MiDiis.  Al- 
though any  near  approach  to  certainty  is  hope- 
less, it  would  seem  that  they  were  a  branch  of 
the  great  Thracian  family,  settled,  in  times  of 
unknown  antiquity,  in  the  northwest  of  Asia 
Minor,  as  far  as  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont 
and  Propuniis,  and  perhaps  of  the  Euxine,  and  . 
that  the  anecessive  migrations  of  other  Thn*  I 
cian  tribes,  as  the  Thyni,  Dithyni,  Mysians, ' 
and  Teucrians,  drove  them  further  inland,  till, 
from  this  cause,  and  perhaps,  too,  by  the  con- 
quests of  the  Phrygian  kinss  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection, they  reached  the  Halys  on  the  east  and 
Ihe Taurus  on  the  south.  Thoy  were  not,  how- 
ever.^nlircly  displaced  hy  tlic  Mysians  and  Teu- 
crians from  the  country  between  the  shores  of 
the  Helletpont  and  Propontis  and  Mounts  Ida 
and  Olympus,  wliere  they  continued  side  by 
aide  with  the  Greek  coloniea,  and  where  their 
name  was  preaerved  in  that  of  the  district  un- 
der all  subsequent  ehanges,  namely,  PiiRYnn 
Minor  or  Pbkyuu  Hkllebpontus.  The  king- 
dom of  Phrygia  was  conquered  by  Crcsaua,  and 
formed  part  of  t!ip  Persian,  ^Taccdonian,  and 
Syro-Grecian  empires ;  but,  under  the  last,  the 
nortbeaalem  part,  adjacent  to  Paphlagonia  and 
the  Halys,  was  conquered  by  the  Gauls,  and 
formed  the  western  part  of  Galatu  ;  and  a  part 
weat  of  thia,  containing  the  rieheat  portion  of 
the  country,  about  the  Sanparius,  was  subject- 
ed by  the  kings  of  Bithynia:  thia  last  portion 
was  the  object  of  a  contest  between  the  kings 
of  Dithynia  and  Pergamus,  but  at  last,  by  the 
decision  of  the  Romans,  it  was  added,  under  the 
Dsme  of  Phrygia  Epictctus  Mkttjtoc,  i.  e., 
At  acquired  phrygia),  to  the  kingdom  of  Per- 
gamus,  to  which  the  whole  of  Phiygia  waa  as- 
aigned  by  the  Romana.  after  the  overtbrow  of 
Aniiochus  the  Great  iu  B.C.  190.  With  the 
rest  of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  Phrygia  pass- 
ed to  the  Romans  by  the  testament  of  Attalus 
nr.,  and  thus  became  a  part  of  the  province  of 
Asia,  B.C.  130.  As  to  the  distinctive  names: 
the  inland  district  usually  understood  by  the 
name  of  Phrygia,  when  it  occurs  alone,  was 
also  called  Great  Phrygia,  or  Phrygia  Proper, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  Lesser  Phrygia,  or 
Phrygia  ou  the  Hellespont;  and  of  this  Great 
or  Proper  Phrygia,  the  northern  part  was  call- 
ed, as  just  stated,  Phrygia  Epictetus,  and  the 
southern  part,  adjacent  to  tlie  Taurus,  was  call- 
ed, from  its  position,  Piirygia  Parorios  -rapo- 
Of<«f).  At  the  divi.'sion  of  the  provinces  in  the 
fourth  eentury,  the  laat-mcntioncd  part,  also 
called  Phrvi^ia  Pisidica,  was  assigned  to  Pisid- 
ia,  and  the  houlhwestern  portion,  about  the 
M»andcr.  to  Caria;  and  the  remainder  waa  di- 
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vided  into  Phrygia  Salutaris  on  the  tast,  wirtj 
Synnada  for  its  capital,  and  Pbrysia  Pacatiana 
on  the  weat,  extending  north  and  aooth  froci 
Bithynia  to  Pamphylia  Phrygia  was  rich  in 
product.s  of  every  kmd.  Its  muuntaina  furnisb* 
ed  gold  ^nd  marble;  its  Talleye  oil  and  wiaa; 
the  lessferlile  hills  in  the  w(  st  afforded  past  are 
for  sheep,  whose  wool  was  highly  celebrated; 
and  even  the  marshes  of  the  southeast  Ibmisb- 
ed  aJiundanee  of  salt  In  rdnnection  with  the 
early  intellectual  culture  of  Greece,  Phiygia  is 
highly  important.  The  earliest  Greek  mosie, 
especially  that  of  the  flute,  was  borrowed  in 
part,  through  the  Asiatic  colonies,  from  Phrygia, 
and  one  of  the  three  musical  modes  was  caUed 
the  Phrygian.  With  tliis  country  also  were 
closely  associated  the  orgies  of  Bacchus  (Dio- 
nysus), and  of  Cybele,  the  mother  of  the  goda, 
the  Phrygia  Mater  of  the  Roman  poets  After 
the  Persian  conquest,  however,  the  Phrygians 
seem  to  have  lost  all  intellectual  activity,  and 
tbef  became  proverbial  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  for  submissiveness  and  stupidity.  It 
should  be  observed  that  the  Roman  poets  con- 
stantly use  the  epithet  Phrygian  as  equivalent 
to  Trojan. 

Phrvne  (t^.ri t/),  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
Athenian  h<  ta  ra*,  waa  a  native  of  Tbespis  in 
Bffiotia.  Her  beauty  procured  for  her  so  much 
wealth  that  she  i.s  said  to  have  offered  to  re- 
build the  walls  of  Thebes,  after  they  had  been 
destroyed  by  Alexander,  if  .she  might  be  allow- 
ed to  put  up  this  inscription  on  the  walls ; 
"Alexander  destroyed  them,  but  Phryne,  the 
hetiPra,  rebuilt  them  "  She  had  nmonp  her  ad- 
mirers many  of  the  most  celebrated  men  of  the 
age  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  and  the  baaoty  of 
her  form  pave  rise  to  .some  of  the  greatest  works 
of  art.  The  most  celebrated  picture  of  Allies, 
hia  "Venus  Anadyomene**(vHt  AnLi.as),  is  said 
to  have  been  a  representation  of  Phry  ne.  who, 
at  a  public  festival  at  Eleusis,  entered  the  sea 
with  dbhevelled  hair.  The  celebrated  Cnidian 
Venus  of  Praxiteles,  whowaaoneof  berloven, 
was  taken  from  her. 

PflaTiiTcRi78  {^(n'vixo^).  1.  An  Athenian,  and 
one  of  the  early  tragic  poets,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  disciple  of  Thespis.  He  gained  bis 
first  tragic  victory  in  B.C.  611,  twenty-four 
years  after  Thespis  (535),  twelve  years  after 
Cboerilus  (523),  and  twelve  years  before  JEschy- 
lus  (499) ;  and  his  last  in  470,  on  which  oeea- 
sionThemistocleswaahiacAorrti:"*,  and  recorii- 
ed  the  event  by  an  inscription.  Phrynichua 
probably  went,  like  other  poets  of  the  age,  to 
the  court  of  llicro,  and  there  died  In  all  the 
accounts  of  the  rise  and  development  of  trage- 
dy, the  chief  place  after  Thespis  is  assignea  to 
Phrynielius.  and  the  improvements  which  he 
introduecd  in  the  internal  poetical  character  of 
the  drama  entitle  him  to  be  considered  as  the 
real  inventor  of  tragedy.  For  the  light,  ludi- 
crous, Baechnnalian  stories  of  Thespis,  he  sub- 
stituted regular  and  serious  subjects,  taken 
citlier  from  the  heroic  age,  or  the  heroic  deeds 
which  illiistraifd  the  history  of  his  own  time 
In  these  he  aimed,  not  so  much  to  amuse  the 
audience  as  to  move  their  passions ;  and  so 
powerful  was  the  effeet  of  !iis  tragedy  on  the 
capture  of  Miletus,  that  the  audience  burst  into 
teara,  and  fined  the  poet  one  thousand  drachnue. 
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fteeaasc  he  had  exhibited  the  sufferings  of  a 
cindred  people,  and  even  passed  a  law  that  no 
one  should  <  vcr  again  make  use  of  that  drama. 
Tu  the  light  mimetic  chorus  of  Thespis  he  add- 
ed the  Biiblime  music  of  diihyrambic  choruses. 
Aristophanes  more  than  once  contrasts  these 
ancient  and  beautiful  melodies  with  theinvnlred 
refinements  of  later  poets.  Phrj  nichus  was  the 
{ir:>t  poet  wbo  introduced  masks,  representing 
female  persons  in  the  drama.  He  also  paiil  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  dances  of  the  chorus, 
(o  the  drama  of  Phrynichus,  however,  the  ehoras 
still  retained  the  principal  plane,  an<l  it  was  re- 
served for  jEachylus  and  Sophocles  to  bring  the 
dialogae  and  action  into  their  due  position. 
fThe  few  fragments  of  Phrynichus  are  given  by 
Wagner  in  Tra/r.  Grac.  Fregm.  (in  Didut's  Bibl. 
Greca),  p.  10-16  ]— 2.  A  distingaisiied  oomic 
poet  of  the  Old  Comedy,  was  a  contemporary 
of  Eupolis,  and  flourished  B.C.  429.  [The  frag- 
ments are  given  by  Meineke,  Com.  Grtu.  Frag., 
I,  228-40.  f  d.  minor.]— 3  A  Greek  sophist  and 
grammarian,  described  by  some  as  an  Arabian, 
and  by  others  as  a  Bitbynian,  lived  under  M. 
Aurelius  and  Coinmodus.  His  great  work  was 
entitled  "Lo^iariKti  liapaauvii,  m  thirty«seven 
booIcB,  of  which  we  stiU  poaseea  a  fragment, 
published  by  Eekkcr,  in  bis  Anecdota  Grata, 
BeroL,  1814,  vol.  t.  He  also  wrote  a  Lexicon 
of  Attic  iveida  (*B«^o)^  fniitarm  tui  hmu&rm 
'.Kttikuv),  which  is  extant:  the  best  edilMMI  is 
by  Lobeck,  Lipe.,  1830. 

Pkaymns  i^frinmt)  or  Peirtnns  (4p^ir),  a 
celebrated  dithyrambic  poet,  of  the  time  of  the 
Peloponoesian  war,  was  a  native  of  Mytileoe, 
bet  floariohed  at  Athena.  His  innovations,  tS- 
ffininacics.  and  frigidncss  arn  repeatedly  at- 
tacked by  the  comic  poets.  Among  the  inoova- 
tkms  which  he  is  said  to  tare  made  was  tiie 
addition  of  two  strings  to  the  heptactmrd.  He 
WIS  the  first  wbo  gained  the  victory  in  the 
onsieal  ooatesia  eatahUshed  \tf  Feriolea, 
nection  with  the  Paaatlienaic  intival,  ptebably 
in  B.C.  445. 

[Phrtnox  (^pvvuv),  att  Athenian,  who  bad 
been  an  Olympian  victor,  ami  was  celebrated 
for  his  strength  and  courage,  commanded  the 
Athenian  forces  in  their  contest  with  the  Myti- 
leneans  for  the  possession  of  Sigctim.  He  en- 
gaged in  single  combat  with  Pittacus  {vid.  Pit- 
Ticcs),  who  entangled  him  in  a  net,  and  then 
dispatched  him  with  a  trident  and  a  dagger,  just 
as  the  Tcttarii  afterward  fought  at  Rome.] 

Phthia.    Vid.  Phthiotis. 

PjiTuioTiB  (4»0i<jric :  ^dturrjr),  a  district  in  the 
■oathpast  of  Thossaly,  bounded  on  the  south  by 
the  Maliac  Gulf,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Pagasteao 
Gnlf,  and  inhalnted  by  Achaeans.  Vid.  Tubs* 
SALiA.  Homer  «alls  it  Phthi  i  (*(9('7),  and  men- 
tions a  city  uf  the  same  name,  which  was  cele- 
brated as  the  residence  of  Achillee.   Hence  the 

Kts  call  Achilles  PAliUaw  AtrOc,  and  bis  lather 
eus  Phthtu*  rex. 

Phthira  (ra^lKpOt^detpuv  opo^),  a  mountain 
of  Carid.  forming  a  part  or  a  branch  of  Latmns, 
inhabited  by  a  people  called  ^diptf. 

PeTHiRdPHAai  (^ditpo*^Yot,  i.  e.,  Mtmw  •fliee^ 
[or,  aocording  to  another  derivation,  eaters  of 
fine- cones  (from  ^tlp^  the  fruit  of  the  irlrvi  ^ei- 
Mf^)  as  the  Budini  (HdL,  iv.,  109).  Vid. 
Ritter,  VorkaiUt  p.  4M}),  a  Scythian  pociple  near 
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the  Cancasus,  or,  according  to  some, bsjond  I 

I  River  liha,  m  Sarmatia  .Asiatica. 

I     Phta.     Vid.  PisisTKATrs. 

PHVrrs  (*itKc;rc  :  now  Kas-Sem  or  Ras-el- 
Kazat),  a  pridiiontory  on  the  coast  jfCyrenaica, 

'  a  little  west  of  Apollonia  and  northwest  of  Gy- 
rene    It  is  the  northernmost  headland  of  Lib- 

f  ya  cast  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  and  the  nearest 

I  point  of  this  coast  to  that  of  Europe,  the  dfartanee 
from  Pliypus  to  Ttenarum,  the  southern  prom- 

,  oniory  of  Peloponnesus,  being  two  hundred  and 
eight  miles.  There  was  a  small  town  of  the 
same  name  on  the  headland 

Pu  YI.ACE  (jPvXoK^).  1.  A  small  town  of  Tbe^ 
saly  in  Phthiotis,  sootbeast  of  Eretria,  and  east 
of  Enipeus,  on  the  northern  slope  of  Mount 
Oihrys.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  ProtesUaus. 
--3.  A  town  of  Epims  in  Moloaeia.— S.  A  town 
in  .\rradia,  near  the  sources  of  the  Alpbeas»OII 
the  frontieis  of  Tegea  and  Laconia. 

PRTLAOOB  (^Xtutof).  1 .  SoH  ofDelon  and  Dio^ 
mcde,  and  hu.sband  nf  Prrirlymenc  or  Clymene, 
the  daughter  of  Minyas,  by  whom  be  became 
the  flrther  of  Iphfcdns  and  Aleimede.  He  was 
believed  to  be  the  founder  of  the  town  of  Phy- 
lace,  in  Thesmly.  Either  from  his  name  or 
that  of  the  town,  his  descendints,  Phylacus, 
Iphiclus,  and  Protesilaus,  are  called  I'hylacida. 
—[2.  A  Trojan  warrior,  slain  by  Leitus. — 3.  A 
Delphian  hero,  to  whom  a  sanctoary  was  dedf> 
catcd  at  Delphi. — \  Son  of  ni.stinMis  of  .Samos."] 
Phylabchds  (^vAap^of),  a  Greek  historical 
writer,  and  a  conterapisrary  of  Aratus,  was  prob- 
ably a  native  of  Naucratis  in  Ej^ypt,  hut  spent 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  at  Athens.  His  great 
work  was  a  history  in  twenty-eight  books,  which 
embraced  a  period  of  fifty-two  years,  from  the 
expedition  of  Pyrrbus  into  Peloponnesus.  B.C. 
272,  to  the  death  of  Cleomenes,  230.  Phylar> 
chus  is  vehemently  attacked  by  Polybius.  who 
charges  him  with  falsifying  history  through  his 
partiality  to  Cleomenes,  and  his  hatred  against 
Aratus  and  the  Achreans.  The  accusation  is 
probably  not  unfounded,  but  it  might  be  retort- 
ed with  equal  jostiee  upon  Polybius,  who  has 
fallen  into  the  opposite  error  of  exaggerating 
the  merits  of  Aratus  and  his  party,  and  depre- 
ciating Cleomenes.  The  style  of  Phylarchus 
appears  to  have  been  too  oratorical  and  declam- 
atory ;  but  it  was,  at  the  same  time,  lively  and 
attractive.  The  fragments  of  Phylarchus  have 
been  collected  by  Lucht,  Lips  ,  1836  ;  by  Brtlck- 
ner,  Vratisl ,  1838 ;  and  by  Miiller,  Fragm.  Mu» 
tor.  Grac,  Paris,  1840. 

PnvLAs  (*uXaf).  1  King  of  the  Dryopes, 
was  attacked  and  slain  by  Hercules  because  he 
had  violated  the  sanctuary  of  Delphi.  By  his 
daughter  Midea,  Hercules  became  the  father  of 
Antiochus — 2.  Son  of  Antiochus,  and  grandson 
of  Hercules  and  Midca,  w  as  married  to  Deiphile, 
by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Hippotasand  There 
— 3.  Kins  nf  Kpliyra  in  Thesprotia,  and  the  fa- 
ther of  Polymele  and  .Vslyochc,  by  the  latter  of 
whom  Hercules  was  the  ftlter  of  Tlepolemvs. 

Phylf,  :  ^lO.aacoc :  now  Ftli),  a  demos 

in  Attica,  and  a  strongly  fortified  place,  belong* 
ing  to  the  tribe  (Eneis,  was  situated  on  the  con* 
fines  of  Bo  otia,  and  on  the  southwestern  slope 
of  Mount  Parnes.  It  is  memorable  as  the  place 
which  Thrasybulus  and  the  Athenian  patriots 
seiaed  soon  after  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian 
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war,  B.C.  404,  and  whence  they  directed  their 
Qj)t  ra!ii'n8  against  ihe  thirty  tyrants  at  Athens. 

PiivtKUs  (*i'/.fi'0.  son  cif  Augeas,  was  ex- 
pelled oy  his  father  from  Kphyra  because  he 
gave  evidence  in  favor  of  Hercules.  ( Vid  p 
367.  b  )  He  then  emi<zrated  to  Dulichium.  By 
Ctitneoe  or  Timandra  he  became  theflltlMrof 
|iep<'s,  who  is  hence  callfd  Pliylides. 

[I'hyllid.vs  (<l>i;//<(5a().  a  Theban,  stn^retary 
lo  the  polemarchs  who  held  office  under  Spartan 
protection,  after  the  seizure  of  the  radmea  by 
Phoebidas.  He  w  as  a  secret  enemy  uf  the  new 
gOTeminent,  and  contributed  greatly  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  plot  formed  by  Pehipidas  fur  the 
liberation  of  his  country  from  Sparun  tyranny  ] 

RnrLUs.    VitL  Dbmophon,  No.  2. 

PnvLtis  (*v?J<(rV  a  district  in  Thrace  aooth 
of  the  Sirymon,  near  Mount  Pangieus. 

[Phylu*.  the  Darse  of  Doanitiaii,  whom  she 
buried  after  his  assassination.] 

Phvllus  (♦wAAof :  now  i^c/nno),  a  town  of 
Thessaly,  in  the  district  TheaBsliotls,  north  of 
Metropolis 

[PHtLo  (^vAw),  one  of  the  female  attendants 
of  Helen  ] 

Phvsc  ^  (•^^'0Ka),  a  Iowa  of  Maoedooia,  in  the 
district  Eordet. 
Pbticoit.    Vid.  ProiMiMv: 

Pnv8(  fs  (^vaKn<:)  1.  A  city  ofthc  Ozolian 
iiOcriaDs  in  Northern  Greece.— 8.  (Now  Ptitch- 
thin),  a  town  on  the  eouthem  coast  of  Caria^  in 
the  Rhndian  territory,  with  an  excellent  harbor, 
which  was  used  as  the  port  of  Mylasa,  and  was 
the  landing-place  for  trareHera  ooning  from 
Rhodes.— 3  (Now  Odorurh),  an  eastern  tribu- 
tuy  of  the  Tigris  in  Lower  Aasyria.  The  town 
«f  Opis  stood  at  its  junction  with  the  Tigria. 

Pbvt.klm  (^vratov  :  *yra<oc),  a  town  in  iEtO- 

Ua,  southeast  of  Thermuin,  on  the  JLake  Tri- 
ehonis. 

PlCKNI.      Vid.  PiCENCM. 

FiCBirrBa.    Vid.  PtcsMDiL 

PicsntIa  (Picentinns:  now  Vieentm),  a  town 

in  the  south  of  Campania,  at  the  head  of  the 
Sinus  Paestanus,  and  between  Saiernum  and 
the  frontiers  of  Lucania,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  were  compelled  by  the  Romans,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  revolt  to  Hannibal,  to  abandon 
their  town  and  live  in  the  neighboring  villages. 
Between  the  town  and  the  frontiers  of  Lucania, 
there  was  an  ancient  temple  of  the  Argivc  Juno, 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Jason,  the  Argo- 
naut. The  name  of  Picentimwas  not  confined 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Picentia,  but  W'as  given  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  coast  of  the  Sinus 
Ptesianus,  from  the  prooKMitoTy  of  Minerva  to 
the  River  Silarus.  They  were  a  portion  of  the 
Sabine  Picentes,  who  were  transplanted  by  the 
Romans  to  this  part  of  Campania  after  the  con- 
qoeet  of  Picenum,  13  '268,  at  which  lime  they 
HNinded  the  town  of  Picentia. 

PlCENTINI.      Vid.  PiCKXTtA  SOd  PlOBNim. 

PicBNUM  (Picentes,  sint;  Piccns,  more  rarely 
PioeDtioi  and  Piceni),  a  country  in  Central  Ita- 
ISTv  waa  a  narrow  atrip  of  land  along  the  west- 
ern coast  of  the  Adriatic,  and  was  bounded  on 
tlie  north  by  Umbria,  from  which  it  was  sepa- 
rated by  the  River  iEais,  on  the  west  by  Um- 
bria and  the  territory  of  the  Sabinrs.  and  on 
tne  soutn  by  the  territory  of  the  Marsi  and  Ves- 
tioi>  fiom  which  it  was  separated  hj  «  nnge  of 
flA4 
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hflls  and  by  the  River  Nfatrinns.  It  is  tui  |o 

have  derived  its  name  from  the  bird  fnn$, 
which  directed  the  Sabine  immigrants  inioibe 
land,  or  from  a  mythical  leader  Picus :  wot 
modern  writers  connect  the  name  \riih  ibe 
Greek  irev«9,  a  pine-tree,  on  account  of  the  ptas 
trees  growing  in  the  country  on  the  slopeaif 
the  Apennines  ;  but  none  of  these  eiyiDolnfifj 
can  be  received.  Picenum  formed  the  fiiih  r^ 
^lun  in  the  division  of  Italy  made  byAugwiaiu 
The  cdiHitry  w  as  traversed  by  a  nnmber  of  hifh 
of  inoderaie  height,  eastern  offshodis  of  the 
Apennines,  and  was  drained  by  several  small 
rivers  flfiwinjj  into  the  Adriatic  tliroifjrh  the 
valleys  between  these  hills.  The  country  war 
upon  the  whole  fertile,  and  was  especially  cd 
ebrated  for  its  apples  ;  but  the  chief  rmplaj 
roent  of  the  inhabitants  was  the  feeding  o( 
cattle  and  swine.  The  Picentes.  as  almly 
remarked,  were  Sabine  immigrants;  but  ih< 
population  of  the  country  appears  to  have  bew 
of  a  mixed  nature.  The  Umbiiaas  were  is  fos 
session  of  the  land  when  it  was  conquered  b) 
the  Sabine  Picentes,  and  some  of  the  Lmbnai 
populatton  heeame  intermingled  with  their 8^ 
bine  conquerors.  In  addition  to  this,  the  south 
ern  part  of  the  country  was  for  a  time  in  pot 
aessftm  of  die  Liburnians,  and  Ancona  vaii^ 
copied  by  Greeks  from  Syracuse  In  R  C. 
the  Picentes  made  a  treaty  with  the  Komaoa; 
but  having  rerirtted  in  969,  they  were  dtftud 
by  the  consul  Sempronius  Sopbus  in  tJie  foJIoir 
ing  year,  and  were  obliged  to  submit  to  the  Ro 
man  svprsmacy.  A  portion  of  the  people  «« 
transplanted  to  the  coast  of  the  Sinus  Prsta 
nusi  where  they  founded  the  towa  PiceatiL 
Vid.  PieaitTiA.  Two  or  three  yean  tftervni 
the  Romans  sent  colonies  to  Firmum  and  ds- 
trum  Novum  in  Picenum,  in  order  to  eecuie 
their  newly-cowjnered  pease ii  ion.  Tha  Pic6a> 

tea  fought  with  the  other  Socii  against  Home 
in  the  Social  or  Marsic  war  (90-89^  and  rec^r. 
ed  the  Roman  firanehiae  at  the  dose  of  it. 

PiCTiVI.      Vid.  PlCTONES. 

PioTi,  a  people  inhabiting  the  oortben  part  d 
Britain,  appear  to  hare  been  eidMratraeif 

the  Caledonians,  or  the  same  people  as  the  dl* 
cdonians,  though  under  another  name.  TiM 
were  called  Picti  by  the  Romans,  fim  ttair 
practice  of  painting  their  bodies.  They  are  firal 
mentioned  by  the  rhetorician  Eamenius  in  If 
oration  addressed  to  Constantius  Cblorus,  AD. 
S96:  and  after  this  time  their  name  frequealiy 
occurs  in  the  Roman  writers,  and  often  in  coa 
nection  with  that  of  the  Scoti.  In  the  nextoea 
tury  we  find  them  divided  into  two  tribes,  th< 
Dicaledon*  or  Dicaledones,  and  theVectunonei 
or  Veciu rones.  At  a  still  later  period  tbeir  pria 
cipal  seat  was  in  the  northeast  of  Scotlaod. 

PlCTONES,  subsequently  PicTin,  a  poweifc 
people  on  the  coast  of  Gsdha  Aquitanica,  wtMC 
territory  extended  north  as  far  as  the  Ligei 
(now  Loire),  and  cast  probably  as  far  the  Rtvei 
CreuMc.  Their  chief  towu  was  Limonum,  sub- 
sequently Pictavi  (now  PmHen). 

Pk  TDK,  FabIcs.  1.  C,  painted  the  tenye 
of  Salus,  which  the  dictator  C.  Junius  Biwjs 
Btthulcus  contracted  for  in  bis  censorship,  B.C. 
307,  and  dedicated  in  his  dictatorsnip,  Ij* 
This  painting,  which  must  have  been  oa 
waUaof  thotenitobiraaprabibtfa;  ^ 
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llOB  of  the  battle  which  Buhnlnis  had  gained 
afaiost  the  Samnites.  This  is  the  earliest  Ro- 
man painting  of  which  we  have  any  record.  It 
.vas  preserved  till  the  reifjn  of  Claudius,  when 
iht  temple  ^as  destroyed  by  fire,  lu  conae- 
^ence  of  this  painting.  C.  Fabios  received  the 
surname  of  Pictok,  which  was  borne  by  his  dc- 
■cendants. — 2.  C,  son  of  No.  1,  consul  269.~ 
3.  N.  (f.  e.,  Namerias),  also  son  of  No.  I,  con- 
sul 2f?6 — 4.  Q  .  s(in  nf  Xf)  c,  was  the  most  an- 
ctent  writer  of  Roman  history  in  prose.  He 
•erred  in  the  Gallic  war  S25.  and  also  in  the 
S'-fond  Punie  war  lIis  historv,  which  was 
wriuen  in  Greek,  began  with  the  arrival  of 
.Eneas  in  Italy,  and  came  down  to  his  own 
time.  Hence  Polybius  speaks  of  him  as  one 
of  the  historians  of  the  second  Punic  war.  [.\ 
few  fragments  of  the  history  of  Pictor  are  col- 
lected by  Krause  in  Fragmenla  Historiconm 
Lat.,  p.  52-63.]— 5.  Q  ,  praetor  189,  and  flamcn 
Quirinalis. — 6.  Ser.,  is  said  by  Cicero  to  have 
been  well  skilled  in  law,  literature,  and  antfa|ui> 
ly.  He  liv»'d  about  B  O  ir)0.  He  appears  to 
be  the  same  as  the  Fabius  Pictor  who  wrote  a 
work  De  Jure  Poniificio,  in  several  books.  He 
probably  wrote  Annals  likewise  in  the  Latin 
Ungaage,  since  Cicero  {de  Orat.,  ii.,  12)  speaks 
of  a  Latin  annalist  Pictor,  whom  he  places  afler 
Cato,  but  before  Piso  ;  which  corresponds  with 
the  time  at  which  Ser.  Ptctor  lived,  but  could 
aot  apply  to  Q.  Pictor,  who  lived  fn  the  time 
of  the  aecond  Punic  war. 

PlcWRus  and  Pilcxnus,  two  Roman  divin- 
ities, were  regarded  as  two  brothers,  and  aathe 
hrneficcnt  j^ods  of  matrimony  in  the  rustic  rc- 
igion  of  the  ancient  Romans.  A  couch  was 
prepared  for  them  in  the  honse  in  which  there 
tt\i3  a  newly-born  child  Pilumnus  was  be 
licved  to  ward  off  all  sufferings  from  the  infant 
whh  his  pilum,  with  which  he  taur^ht  to  pound 
tl>c  grain  ;  and  Pirumnus,  who,  under  the  name 
of  Sterquilioius,  was  believed  to  have  discov- 
ered the  ose  of  mantire  for  the  fields,  conferred 
opon  the  infant  strength  and  prosperity.  Hence 
00th  were  also  looked  upon  as  the  gods  of  good 
deeds,  and  were  identified  with  Castor  and  Pol- 
hlX.  When  Danai*  landed  in  Italy,  Picamnas 
is  said  to  have  built  with  her  the  town  of  .\r- 
dea.  and  to  have  become  by  her  the  father  of 
Oautius. 

Pic  us  (nr>cof),  a  Latin  prophetic  divinity,  is 
(iescribed  as  a  son  of  Saturnus  or  Sterculus,  a< 
the  hnalMlod  of  Canens,  and  the  father  of  Fau 
DU.  In  some  traditions  he  wns  called  the  first 
king  of  Italy.  He  was  a  famou.s  .soothsayer  and 
angor,  and  aatae  made  use  in  his  prophetic  art 
of  a  pints  (a  woodpecker),  he  himself  was  al.so 
called  Picas.  He  was  represented  in  a  rude 
and  primitive  manner  as  a  wooden  pillar  with 
a  woodpecker  on  the  top  of  it,  but  aftcr^vard 
as  a  young  man  with  a  woodpecker  on  his 
hand.  The  whole  legend  of  Picas  is  founded 
00  the  notion  that  tho  woodpecker  is  a  prophet- 
io  bird,  sacred  to  Mars.  Pomona,  it  is  said, 
was  heioved  by  him,  and  when  Circe's  love  for 
him  wa.s  not  requited,  she  changed  him  into  a 
woodpecker,  who,  howevoi\  retained  the  pro- 
phetio  powers  whieh  he  had  formeriy  possessed 
as  a  man. 

(PiDYTF.s  {Uidvrtic),  of  Percote,  an  ally  of  toe 
Trojans,  was  akin  by  Ulysses.] 


PILIA. 

[PiELcs  Cnitlo^),  son  of  Pyrrhus  and  An- 
dromache, brother  of  Molossus  and  I'ergamus  ] 
PtislA  {Tliepta  :  Tlieprr).   l.  A  narrow  slip  of 
country  on  the  soiiiheastern  coast  of  Macedo- 
nia, extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  Pciicu.s  in 
Theaaaly  to  the  Haliacmon,  and  bounded  on  the 
west  by  Mount  Olympus  and  its  ofTshoois  A 
portion  of  these  mountains  was  called  by  the 
'  ancient  writers  Pie  Rcs,  or  the  Pierian  Mount* 
ain.    The  inhabitants  of  this  country,  the  Pie- 
j  res,  were  a  Thracian  people,  and  are  ech  brated 
I  in  the  early  history  of  Greek  poetry  and  music, 
since  their  country  was  one  of  the  earliest  seats 
of  the  worship  of  the  Muses,  and  Orpheus  is  said 
j  to  have  been  buried  there.    After  the  esiablish- 
!  ment  of  the  Macedonian  kingdom  in  Emnthia 
'  in  the  seventh  century  DC,  Pieria  was  eon- 
qucred  by  the  Macedonians,  and  the  inhabiiauls 
were  driven  out  of  the  country.— S.  A  district 
in  Macedonia,  cast  of  the  Strymon  near  Mount 
Panga^um,  where  the  Pierians  settled,  who  had 
been  driven  oat  of  their  original  abodes  by  the 
Macedonians,  as  already  related.    They  po.s- 
sessed  io  this  district  the  fortified  towns  of 
Pbagrea  and  Pergamus.— 3.  A  diatrtet  on  the 
northern  coast  of  Syria,  so  called  from  the 
Mountain  Pieria,  a  branch  of  the  Amanus,  a 
name  given  to  it  by  the  Macedonians  after  their 
conquest  of  t'he  East.    In  this  district  was  the 
city  of  Seleucia,  which  is  distinguished  from 
other  eitiea  of  the  same  name  as  Seleocia  in 
Pieria. 

PiicBioEs  nJicpiSec).  1.  A  surname  of  the 
Mnsea,  whicn  they  derived  from  Pieria,  near 

Mount  Olympus,  where  ihcy  were  first  worship- 
ped among  the  Thracians.  Some  derived  the 
name  from  an  ancient  king  Pierus,  who  is  said 
to  have  emigrated  from  Thrace  into  Doeotia, 
and  to  have  established  their  worship  at  Thes- 
pise.  Pieria  also  occnrs  in  the  singular. — 2. 
The  nine  daughters  of  Pierus,  king  ol  Emathia 
(Macedonia),  whom  he  begot  by  Euippe  or  An- 
tiope,  and  to  whom  he  gave  tho  names  of  the 
nine  Muses.  They  afterward  entered  into  a 
contest  with  the  Muses,  and,  being  conquered, 
they  were  metamorphosed  into  birds  called  Co- 
lymbas,  lyngx,  Ccnchris,  Cissa,  Chloria,  Aca- 
lanthis,  Ne.*sa,  Pipo,  and  Dracontis. 

Pierus  (Iltf^of).  1.  Mythological.  Fii.  Pia- 
Rioas.'^.  A  mountain.    Vid.  Pieru,  No.  1. 

PiETAs,  a  personification  of  faithful  attach- 
ment, love,  and  veneration  among  the  Roinans. 
At  first  she  had  onlya  amall  sanctuary  at  Rome, 
but  in  B  C  191  a  larger  one  was  built.  She  is 
represented  on  Roman  corns  a  matron  throw- 
ing incenae  upon  an  altar,  and  her  attributea 
are  a  stork  and  children.  She  is  sometimes 
represented  as  a  female  figure  olfcriog  her 
breast  to  an  aged  parent. 

PlKT.\S  Jt  t,t.\.      TkZ.  Pola. 

PiGBKs  {UiyoT)i)*  of  Halicaroassus,  either  the 
brother  or  the  son  of  the  celebrated  Artemisia, 

queen  of  Caria.  He  is  said  to  have  hren  the 
author  of  the  Margites,  and  tho  Batracbomyo- 
machia. 

[PiGEUM  Mare,  called  by  tho  Greeks  6  Kpo- 
vioc  'Oxeavof,  the  names  under  which  the  Arctio 
or  Frozen  Ocean  was  known  to  the  ancients.] 

PilIa,  tho  wife  of  T.  Pomponius  Atticns,  to 
whom  soe  was  marrfd  on  tho  12th  of  Februa- 
ry, B.C.  50.  la  the  arnunn  of  the  following 
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PINDARU8. 


tear  she  bore  her  husband  a  r*.9  jghter,  who  sub- 
sequently married  Vipsanius  Agrippa. 

Pii.oncs  (n<?.u/>oc),  a  town  of  Macedonia  in 
rSalcidice,  ai  the  head  of  the  Siugitic  Gulf. 

PiLVMira*.    Vid.  PicoMNoa. 

PiMrM:<  (n//iT?.fm).  a  town  in  l!ic  Macedo- 
nian province  of  Pieriat  sacred  to  the  Muses, 
who  were  henoe  called  PtmflUd€$. 

[PiMPRAVA  {TMu-paud),  ilie  capital  city  of  the 
AdraTatae,  a  tribe  in  the  nortbweet  of  India  in- 
tra Oangem.] 

PiNARA  (ru  ria-apa  :  Uivaptv^  :  ruins  at  Pina- 
ra  or  Minara)^  an  inland  city  of  Lvcia,  some  dis- 
tance west  of  the  River  Xanthu^  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  CragMs.  Here  Rindaraa  was  worship- 
ped as  a  hero. 

PnrlaTi  Gins,  one  of  the  most  ancient  pa- 
trician gcntes  at  Rome,  traced  its  origin  to  a 
time  long  previous  to  the  foundation  of  tlie  city. 
The  legend  related  that  when  Rereates  came 
into  It.ily,  he  was  hospitably  received  on  the 
apot  where  Rotne  was  aHerward  built  by  the 
Potitii  and  the  Pinarii,  two  of  the  roost  distin- 
guished families  in  the  country.  The  hero,  in 
return,  taught  them  the  way  in  which  he  was 
to  be  worshipped  ;  but  as  the  Pinarii  were  not 
at  hand  when  the  sacrificial  banquet  was  ready, 
and  did  not  come  till  the  entrails  of  tlie  victim 
were  eaten,  Hercules,  in  anger,  determined  that 
the  Pinarii  should  in  all  future  time  be  excluded 
from  partakinj,'  of  the  entrails  of  the  victims, 
and  that  in  all  matters  relating  to  his  worship 
they  should  be  inferior  to  the  Potitii.  These 
two  families  continued  to  be  the  hereditary 
priests  of  Hercules  till  the  censorship  of  App. 
Claudius  (B  C.  312),  who  purchased  from  the 
Potitii  the  kriowlrd^'c  of  ttip  sacred  rites,  and 
intrusted  them  to  pubhc  slaves  ;  whereat  the 
god  was  80  angry  that  the  whole  Potitia  gens, 
containing  twelve  families  and  thirty  grown-up 
anen,  perished  within  a  year,  or,  according  to 
other  accounts,  within  thirty  days,  and  Appius 
himself  became  blind.  The  Pinarii  did  not 
share  in  the  guilt  of  communicating  the  sacred 
knowledge,  and  therefore  did  not  receive  the 
same  punishment  as  the  Potitii,  but  continued 
in  existence  to  the  latest  times.  It  appears  that 
the  worship  of  Hercalea  by  the  Potitii  and  Pi- 
narii was  a  sacrum  genliliiium  belonging  to  these 

Siotes,  and  that  in  the  time  of  Appius  Claudius 
ese*a«raprtM/awereniadeMer«9iiNttf<i.  The 
Pinarii  were  divided  Into  the  families  Maine r- 
etnu«,  Natta,  Poica,  Riuea,  and  Scarpu$t  but  none 
of  them  obtained  sufficient  importance  to  require 
a  separate  notice. 

PiNAEios,  L.  jl.  The  commander  of  the  Ro- 
man garrison  at  Enna  In  the  second  Pnnic  war, 
D  C.  214,  supprc^sc*!  with  yigor  an  attempt  at 
insarrection  which  the  inhabitants  made.] — 2. 
The  givat-nephewof  the  dictator  C.  Julius  Cae- 
sar, being  the  grandson  of  Julia,  Caesar's  eldest 
sister.  In  the  will  of  the  dictator,  Pinarius  was 
named  one  of  his  heirs  along  with  his  two  oth- 
er great-nephews,  C.  Octavius  and  Q  Pedins, 
Octavius  obtaining  three  fourths  of  the  prop- 
erty, and  the  remaining  fourth  being  divided 
between  Pinarius  and  Pedius.  [Pinarius  after- 
ward served  in  the  army  of  the  triumvirs  in  the 
war  against  lirutua  and  Cassius.] 

PiNABoa  (QAw^r),  a  river  of  Cilicia,  rising  in 
Hons  Amanus,  and  falling  into  the  Golf  of  Issua 
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near  Issus,  between  the  mouth  of  the  I'yraiDttS 
and  the  Syrian  frontier. 

PiNDARif8(ri/i'<5i/jo;)  1  The  greatest  lyric  poet 
of  Greece,  was  born  either  at  Thebes  or  at  Cy- 
nnscephala;,  a  village  in  the  territory  oTTbeb^ 
about  D  C.  522.  His  family  was  one  of  the 
noblest  in  Thebes,  and  seems  also  u>  have  been 
celebrated  for  its  skill  in  music.  Hie  father  ot 
uncle  of  Pin(!,ir  was  a  fliite-player,  and  Piirdar 
at  an  early  age  received  instruction  m  the  art 
from  the  flute-player  Seopelinus.  Buttheyooib 
soon  gave  indications  of  a  genius  for  poetry, 
which  induced  his  father  to  send  him  to  Atbeos 
to  receive  more  perfect  instruction  in  the  art. 
Later  writers  tell  us  that  his  future  glory  as  a 
poet  was  miraculously  foreshadowed  by  a  swarm 
of  bees  which  rested  upon  his  lips  vrhile  be  was 
asleep,  and  tliat  this  miracle  first  led  him  to 
compose  poetry.  At  Athens  Pmdar  became  the 
pupil  of  Lasus  of  Hermione,  the  founder  of  the 
.\lhenian  school  of  dithyrambic  poetry.  He  re- 
turned to  Thebes  before  he  completed  his  twen- 
tieth year,  and  is  said  to  have  received  instme* 
tion  there  from  Myrtis  and  Corinna  of  Taoagra, 
two  poetesses  who  then  enjoyed  great  celeb- 
rity in  Boeotia.  With  both  these  poetesses  Pin- 
dar contended  fur  the  prise  in  Uie  musical  con- 
tests at  Thebes ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  been 
defeated  five  times  by  Corinna.  Pindar  com- 
menccd  his  professional  oareer  as  a  poet  at  an 
early  age,  and  was  soon  employed  by  different 
states  and  princes  in  all  part^i  uf  the  Hellenic 
world  to  compose  for  them  choral  aonga  Ibr 
special  occasions.  He  received  money  and  pres 
ents  for  his  works;  bqt  ho  never  degenerated 
into  a  oomroon  mercenary  poet,  and  be  eQQtia> 
ued  to  preserve  to  his  latest  days  the  respect  of 
all  parts  of  Greece.  He  composed  poems  for 
Hiwont  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  Alexander,  son  of 
Amyntas,  king  of  Macedonia,  Theron,  tyrant  of 
Agrigentum,  Arcesiiaus,  king  of  Cyrene,  as  weB 
as  for  many  free  atates  and  private  persons.  He 
was  courted  especially  by  Alexander,  king  of 
Macedonia,  and  Hieron,  tyrant  of  Syracuse ;  and 
the  praisee  which  he  be^wed  npon  tbe  ftrasei 
are  said  to  have  been  the  chief  reason  which  led 
his  descendant,  Alexander,  the  son  of  Phihp,  to 
spare  the  bouse  of  the  poet  when  he  destroyed 
the  rest  of  Thebes.  Pindar's  stated  residence 
was  at  Thebes,  though  he  frequently  lefl  hooM 
in  order  to  witness  the  great  public  ^mes,  and 
to  visit  the  states  and  distinguished  men  w  ho 
courted  bis  friendship  and  empktjed  hia  serr- 
ices.  Thns  about  B.C.  478  he  visited  tbe  coart 
of  Ilieron  at  Syracuse,  where  he  remained  four 
years.  He  probably  died  in  his  eightieth  year 
in  442.  Tbe  only  poems  of  Pindar  wlueh  have 
come  down  to  us  entire  are  his  Epinicia^  or  Ar>> 
umpkal  odes.  But  these  were  but  a  small  por- 
tion of  his  works.  Besides  bis  triumphal  odes, 
he  wrote  hymns  to  tbe  gods,  pcans,  dithyrambs, 
odes  for  processions  (rrpo^oSia),  songs  of  maid- 
ens {rrapOiveia),  mimic  dancing  songs  {v^opxi- 
ftara),  drinking-songs  (trcdXia),  dirges  (dp^im), 
and  encomia  {FyKUfiii),  or  panejryrica  on  princes 
Of  these  we  have  numerous  fragments.  Most 
of  them  are  mentioned  in  the  ~"  * 
of  Horace  (Corm.,  iv.,  2) : 
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PINDASUS. 


1'iiu;e:l's. 


Bam  d«  m  {kfwuu  mmi  jMMai)  nfMre 

{ncomia.)  canit,  daoram 
Smgiiiaem  • 

Stf       Blaa  dooMiB  nteolt 
Pdma  coilartM  ((A«  ^MA) : . . . 

iH  all  of  these  variotics  Pindar  equally  excellcil, 
ds  we  see  from  the  numerous  quoiaiions  made 
from  them  by  the  ancient  writers,  tt)uu;,'h  they 
are  gonrrally  uf  loo  fraLrmrniary  a  kind  to  allow 
us  to  lorin  a  judginrnl  rc'.--[)t  cling  them.  Our 
estimate  of  Pindar  i-.  a  pot  t  must  be  formed 
almost  exclusively  from  his  Epiincia,\\\i\c\\  were 
composed  in  commemoration  of  some  victory  in 
the  pabUc  games.  The  Epinicia  are  divided  into 
four  books,  celehratinp  respectively  the  victories 
gamed  in  the  Olyntpian,  Pythian,  Nemean,  and 
utiimian  garnet.  Id  order  to  understand  them 
properly,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  nature  of  the 
occasion  for  which  they  were  composed,  and  the 
olgeet  which  the  poet  had  in  Tiew.  A  victory 
gained  in  one  of  the  four  great  national  festivals 
conferred  honor  not  only  upon  the  conqueror 
wai  hia  family,  but  also  upon  the  city  to  which 
he  helonged.  It  was  accordingly  celebrated 
with  great  pomp  and  ceremony.  Such  a  cele- 
bration began  with  a  procession  to  a  temple, 
where  a  sacrifice  was  ofTered,  and  it  ended  with 
a  banquet  and  the  joyous  revel][y,  called  bpr  the 
OiaekB  eomuM  (xu^ior).  For  this  celebration  a 
poem  was  expressly  composed,  which  was  sung 
liy  a  chorus.  The  poems  were  sung  either  du  r- 
ing  the  proceaaioi  to  the  temple,  or  at  the  eomu  s 
at  the  close  of  tne  banquet.  Those  of  Pindar's 
Epinician  odea  which  consist  of  strophes  with- 
out epodes  were  anng  during  the  procession,  but 
the  majority  of  them  appear  to  have  been  sung 
at  the  coiuus.  In  these  odes  Pindar  rarely  de- 
scribes the  Tietorjr  Itself,  as  the  scene  was  fa- 
miliar to  all  the  spectators,  but  he  dwells  upon 
the  glory  of  the  victor,  and  celebrates  chiefly 
either  his  wealth  {6X6of)  or  his  skill  (uprr^) :  his 
wtakA,  if  he  had  gained  the  victory  in  the  char- 
iot-race, since  it  was  only  the  wealthy  that 
could  contend  for  the  prize  in  this  contest ;  his 
tkiU,  if  he  had  been  exposed  to  peril  in  the  con- 
test. The  metres  of  Pindar  are  too  extensive 
and  difficult  a  subject  to  admit  of  explanation  in 
ths  piesent  work.  No  two  odes  possess  the 
same  metrical  structure.  The  Doric  rhythm 
ebiefly  prevails,  but  he  also  makes  frequent  use 
ofthciEolian  and  Lydian  as  well.  The  best  edi- 
tions of  Pindar  arc  by  Bockh.  Lips  ,  181 1-1821, 2 
vols.  4to,  and  by  Dissen.Gotha,  1830,  2  vols.  8vo, 
ofwhicii  there  is  a  second  edition  by  Sehnoide* 
win,  Golha,  1843,  seq. — [2.  Under  the  name  of 
Pindarus  there  exists  a  Latm  poem  in  hexame- 
ter verse,  commonly  caUed  Epitome  Iliado$  Ho- 
neri.  Wernsdorf  tried  to  prove  that  the  name 
of  the  author  was  Pcntadms,  from  which  Pin- 
dams  was  a  corruption,  but  this  idea  he  after> 
ward  abandoned  ;  Bahr  thinks  the  poem  must 
have  been  composed  in  the  third  or  fourth  cen- 
tury A.D. ;  i(  is  published  by  Wernsdorf  in  Potta 
Latmi Mntores,\o\.  iv.,pl  ii..and  separately,  with 
the  notes  ol  Theod.  Van  Kooten,  by  H.Weytingh, 
Lngd.  Bat ,  1809.— 8.  The  fireedinan  of  C.  Cas- 
sius  Lon;,Mnus,  put  an  end  to  his  master's  life 
at  the  request  of  the  latter  after  the  loss  of  the 
bUtleofPbUippli 
PknXsos  (fUniaaoc),  a  aoatban  hnncb  of 


Mount  Temiius  in  Mysia,  c.xtendinj,'  to  the  ElaT* 
tic  Gulf,  and  containing  the  sources  of  the  iiiver 
Cctius. 

[PiNDKNtfsrs  (Pindcn;s?ita»  in  pi.  ;  now,  ac- 
cording to  V  on  Hammer,  Hchahmaran),  a  city  o( 
Cilic*.a,  jesieged  and  taken  by  Cicero  during  his 
administration  of  the  province  of  Cilicia.] 

PiNoos  (Tlivioc).  I.  A  loAy  range  of  mount- 
ains in  Northern  Greece,  a  portion  of  the  great 
back  bone  which  runs  through  the  centre  of 
Greece  from  north  to  south.  The  name  of  Pin- 
dns  was  confined  to  that  part  of  the  chain  which 
separates  Tliessaly  and  Epirus,  and  its  most 
northerly  and  also  highest  part  was  called  Lac- 
MON.— 3.  One  of  the  four  towns  of  Doris,  neat 
the  sources  of  a  small  river  of  the  same  namCi 
which  flowed  through Locris  into  the  Cepbisns. 

[Pinkos.    FmL  Ptiriras.] 

Pinna  (Pinncnsis  :  now  Civith  diPcnna),  the 
chief  town  of  the  Yestini  at  the  foot  of  the  Ap- 
ennines, sommnded  by  beantifiil  meadows. 

PiNNKs,  PiNNKus,  or  PiNEDs,  was  thc  son  of 
Agron,  king  of  Illyria,  by  his  first  wife  Triieota. 
At  the  death  of  Agron  (B.C.  tMl),  Pinnes,  who 
was  then  a  child,  was  left  in  the  guardianship  of 
his  step-mother  Teuta,  whom  Agron  had  mar« 
ried  after  dirorei ng  Tritenta.  when  Teuta  was 
defeated  by  the  Romans,  the  care  of  Pinncj  de- 
volved upon  Demetrius  of  Pharos ;  but  when 
Demetrias,  in  his  tarn,  made  war  agsinst  the 
Romans  and  was  defeated,  Pinnes  was  placed 
upon  the  throne  by  the  Romans,  but  was  com- 
prlled  to  pay  tribute. 

[PiNTi.\  {UivTia  :  now  Valladolid),  a  city  ofthe 
Vaccaei  m  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  situated  on 
the  road  from  Asturica  toCesaraugusia.] 

PiNTOABiA  {liiVTovapia  :  now  Teneriffe),  one 
ofthe  Insoua  Fobtonatjb  (now  Canary  Ulands) 
offthe  western  coast  of  Africa,  also  called  Con- 
V  A  LLI8,  and,  fiom  the  perpetual  anowon  its  peak, 

NiVABIA. 

[PioNiA  {TLtovla :  Pionites),  a  city  in  the  in* 
terior  of  Mysia,  on  the  River  Satniois,  north* 
west  of  Antandrus,  and  northeast  of  Gargara, 
said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Pionis,  a  de« 
scendant  of  Hercules.] 

PiK.«B08orPiR.f:u9  {Yleipaitv^:  novr Porto  Lc' 
one  ox  Porto  Dracone).  1.  The  most  important  of 
the  harbors  of  Athens,  was  situated  in  the  penin* 
sula  about  five  miles  southwest  of  .\thens.  This 
peninsula,  which  is  sometimes  called  by  the  gen- 
eral name  of  Piraeaa,  omitanied  three  harbors, 
Piraeus  proper  on  thc  western  side,  by  far  the 
largest  of  the  three,  Zea  on  the  eastern  side, 
separated  from  Piraeus  by  a  narrow  isthmus, 
and  Munychia  (now  Phamari)  still  further  to  the 
cast.  The  position  of  Ptraseus  and  of  the  Athe* 
nian  harbors  has  been  usually  misaadentood. 
In  consequence  of  a  statement  in  an  ancient 
scholiast,  it  was  generally  supposed  that  the 
great  harbor  of  Pirseus  waa.dividcd  into  three 
smaller  harbors,  Zea  for  corn  vessels,  AphrodtM- 
turn  fur  merchant  ships  in  general,  and  Can*  . 
tharut  for  ships  of  war  *,  but  this  diviskm  ofthe 
Piraecus  is  now  rejected  by  the  best  topogra- 
phers. Zea  was  a  harbor  totally  distinct  from 
the  Pircens.  as  is  stated  above ;  the  northern 
portion  of  the  Piraeus  seems  to  have  been  used 
by  the  merchant  vessels,  and  the  Cantbarus, 
where  the  ahipe  of  war  were  stationed,  was  oa 
the  aoothem  aide  ofthe  harbor,  near  the  en 
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PIRiEUS. 

t'«nce.  It  was  tbroush  the  suggestioD  of  Tbe- 
niistoolet  that  the  Athenims  wero  indneec  to 

make  use  of  the  harbor  of  Pirseeus.  Before 
the  PorsiaD  wan  their  priDcipal  harbor  was  Pha- 
lerum,  which  was  not  aitaated  in  the  Pirvan 
penioaula  at  all,  but  lay  to  the  rastofMunychia. 
Vid.  Pbalsrum.  At  the  entrance  of  the  harbor 
of  Pirseos  there  were  two  promontoriee,  the 
one  on  the  right  hand  called  Alcimns  {' A^.Kti^o^), 
on  which  was  the  tomb  of  Themistocles,  and 
.he  other  on  the  left  eatled  Eiiienia  fHrrt^ia), 
•»n  which  thn  Four  Hundred  erected  a  fortress. 
The  entrance  of  the  harbor,  which  was  narrow 
by  nature,  was  rendered  atfll  narrower  bjr  two 
mole-heads,  to  which  a  chain  \va?  attached  to 
prevent  the  ingress  of  hostile  ships.  The  town 
drdenraa  of  Pineens  was  annonnded  with  strong 
fortifications  byThemistocles,  and  was  connect- 
ed with  Athens  by  means  of  the  celebrated  Long 
Walla  under  the  administration  of  Perieles. 
(Fid.  p.  liS;a.)  The  town  possessed  a  consid- 
erable popnlanoD,  and  many  public  and  private 
buildings.  The  moat  important  of  ita  public 
buildings  were  the  Agora  Hippodamia,  a  tem- 
ple of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  Soter,  a  large  stoa,  a  the- 
atre, the  Phreattys  or  tribunal  for  the  Wfannrals, 
the  arsenal,  the  docks,  &c. — [2,  Pir^us,  an  open 
roadstead  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Corintbia,  near 
tbe  Promontory  Spirsum,  close  to  the  borders  of 
the  territory  of  Epidaurus,  where,  in  the  twenti- 
eth year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  Atheni- 
ans blockaded  a  part  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet.] 

[PiBiEus  (Ueipaiof),  son  of  Olytioain  Ithaca, 
a  friend  of  Tclemachus  ] 

PisiNi  (nr(/»7fi7),  a  celebrated  fountain  at 
Corinth,  which,  aoecffding  to  tradition,  took  its 
origin  from  Pirene,  a  daughter  of  CEbalus,  who 
here  melted  away  into  tears  through  grief  for 
the  loss  of  her  son  Cenchriaa.  At  this  fountain 
Bellerophon  is  said  to  have  caught  the  horse 
Pegasus.  It  gushed  forth  from  the  rock  in  the 
Acrocorinthoa,  was  conveyed  down  the  hill  by 
subterraneous  conduits,  and  fell  into  a  marble 
basin,  from  which  the  greater  part  of  the  town 
was  supplied  with  water.  The  fountain  was 
celebrated  for  the  purity  and  salubrity  of  its  wa- 
ter, and  was  so  highly  valued  that  the  poets  fre- 
quently employed  ita  name  as  eqaivalenttothat 
of  Corinth  itself 

PiKKBiM  {Ueipeaiai),  probably  the  same  as  the 
Ibksijk  of  Livy,  a  towu  of  Thessaly,  in  the  dis- 
trict TheaaalioUa,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Pe- 
neus. 

PlalTnSos  (TTcipMyof),  aon  of  fsion  or  Jupiter 

(Zeus)  by  Dia,  was  king  of  the  LapithfP  in  Thes- 
saly, and  married  to  Hippodamia,  by  whom  he 
berame  the  fotherof Potypcetea.  When  Pirith- 
Otis  was  celebrating  his  marria;:e  with  Hippo- 
damia, the  intoxicated  centaur  Kurytion  or  £u> 
lytoa  carried  her  off,  and  this  act  ooeaaioned 
^  celebrated  fight  between  the  Centaurs  and 
Lapithc,  in  which  the  Centaurs  were  defeated. 
Pintfaofia  once  invaded  Attica,  hot  when  Theeeira 
came  forth  to  oppose  him,  he  conceived  a  warm 
admiration  for  the  Athenian  king,  and  from  this 
time  a  meet  intimate  fHendship  sprung  up  be- 
tween the  two  heroes.  Theseus  was  present 
at  the  wedding  of  Pirithoiis,  and  assisted  him  in 
bia  battle  against  the  Centaura.  Hippodamia 
sAerward  died,  and  each  of  the  two  friends  rc- 
■nlved  to  wed  a  daughter  of  Jupiter  (Zeus) 


PIS^. 

With  the  assistance  of  Pirithoiis,  Theseus  ear* 
ried  off  Helen  from  t^iarta,  and  placad  liar  at 

Aphidna*,  under  the  care  of  iElhra.  Pirithoiis 
was  still  more  ambitious,  and  resolved  to  carry 
offPersephone  (ProserpinaX  the  wifooftbekten 
of  the  lower  world.  Theseus  would  not  dr^Tt 
his  friend  in  the  enterprise,  though  he  knew  ibe 
risk  which  they  ran.  The  two  flienda  aeeofd- 
ingly  descended  to  the  lower  world,  but  they 
were  seized  by  Pluto  (Hades)  and  fastened  to  a 
rock,  where  they  both  remained  till  Herenlea 
visited  the  lower  world.  Hercules  delivered 
Theseus,  who  had  made  the  daring  attempt  only 
to  please  hie  IHeod,  bat  Pirilhons  remained  for> 
ever  in  torment  {amalorcm  trccentat  Pirtthoum  co- 
kibent  caUna,  Hon,  Carm.  iii.,  4, 80).  Piritbods 
was  worriiipped  at  Athens,  along  with  ThMcos, 
as  a  hero 

n^iBfios  (Ilr/pooc),  son  of  Imbrasus,  a  leader 
of  the  Thracians,  in  alliance  wiUi  the  Tkojans, 

slain  by  Thoas  ] 

PiBCB  (Ilejijpor),  PisRus  (Hiepof),  or  Achklous, 
the  chief  river  of  Aehaia,  which  foils  into  tbe 

Gulf  of  Patrae  near  Olenus. 

PiBusTjK,  a  people  in  lUyria,  exempted  from 
taxes  by  the  Romans  because  they  deserted 
Gentius  and  passed  over  to  the  Romans 

Pisa  iTliaa :  Uivdr^^),  the  capital  of  Pisaiis 
(Tltffartc),  the  middle  portion  of  the  province  of 
Elis  in  Peloponnesus.  Vid.  Elxs.  In  the  most 
ancient  times  Pisatis  formed  a  union  of  eight 
states,  of  which,  in  addition  to  Pisa,  we  find 
mention  of  Salmone,  Heraclea,  Harpinna,  Cyce- 
sium,  and  Dyspootium.  Pisa  itself  was  situa- 
ted north  of  the  Alpheus,  at  a  very  short  dis- 
tance east  of  Olyropia,  and,  in  consequence  of 
its  proximity  to  the  latter  place,  was  frequently 
identified  by  the  poets  with  it.  The  history  of 
the  Pisatse  consists  of  their  struggle  with  the 
Eleans,  with  whom  they  contended  for  the  pres- 
idency of  the  Olympic  games.  The  Pisat«  ob- 
tained this  honor  in  the  eighth  Olympiad  (B.C. 
■/•*8)  with  the  assistance  of  Phidon,  tyrant  of 
Argos,  and  also  a  second  time  in  the  thirty- 
fourth  Olympiad  (644)  by  means  of  their  o^*n 
king  Pantaleon  In  the  fifty-second  Olyinpiad 
(578)  the  struggle  between  the  two  tribes  was 
broDght  to  a  close  by  the  conquest  and  desltao* 
tion  of  Pisa  by  the  Eleans.  Sp  complete  was 
the  destruction  of  the  city,  that  not  a  trace  of  it 
was  left  in  later  times ;  and  some  persons,  as 
we  learn  from  Sirabo,  even  questioned  whether 
it  had  ever  existed,  supposing  that  by  the  name 
of  Pisa  the  kingdom  of  the  Pfsats  was  alone 
intended  The  existence,  however,  of  the  city 
does  not  admit  of  dispute.  Even  after  the  de- 
strueiioa  of  ttie  eity,  the  VbMm  did  not  relm- 
quish  their  claims  ;  and  in  the  one  hundred  and 
fourth  Olympiad  (364),  they  bad  the  president 
of  the  Olympic  gabea  along  with  tbe  Aicadiaaa, 
when  the  latter  people  weie  mddng  war  witti 
the  Eleans. 

PisjB,  more  rarely  Pisa  (Pisanvs:  nowPfM), 

one  of  the  most  ancient  and  important  nf  the 
cities  of  Etruria,  was  situated  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Amos  and  Ausar  (now  8erekio\  about  sis 
miles  from  the  sea  ;  but  the  latter  river  altered 
its  course  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  now  flows 
into  the  sea  by  a  separate  channel.  Accotdiaf 
to  some  traditions.  Pisae  was  founded  by  the 
:ompanions  of  Nestor,  tbe  inhabitants  of  Pisa 
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in  Elis,  V)ao  were  driven  upon  the  coast  of  Italy 
on  their  returo  from  Troy,  whence  the  Roman 
p<»ets  give  the  Etruscan  town  the  surname 
of  Alphca.  This  legend,  however,  like  many 
utlicrs,  pmbahly  anise  from  the  accidental  simi- 
hirily  of  the  names  of  the  two  cities.  It  would 
^1  t  in  that  Pisa  was  origioally  a  I'elas^'ic  town, 
that  it  afterward  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Ligyx,  and  from  them  into  those  of  the  Etrus- 
c.ins.  It  then  beeune  one  of  the  twelve  cities 
•  •f  Ftruria,  and  WM,d0WD  to  the  time  of  Au- 
^&ius,  the  most  northerly  city  in  the  country. 
Pisa  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Ligurian 
wars  as  the  head-quarters  of  the  Roman  legions. 
In  B.C.  180  it  was  made  a  Latin  culuny,  and 
■l»pearB  to  hava  been  oolonized  again  in  the 
time  of  Augustus,  since  we  find  it  called  in  in- 
scriptions Colonta  Julia  Ptsana.  Its  harbor, 
ealled  Partus  Pitanus,^t  the  month  of  the  Ar- 
oaa»  was  much  used  by  the  Romans  ;  and  in  tne 
time  of  Strabo  the  town  of  Pisa  was  still  a  place 
of  conaiderable  importance  on  account  of  the 
marble-quarries  in  its  neighborhood,  and  the 
quantity  of  timber  which  it  yielded  for  ship- 
boOding.  About  three  miles  north  of  the  town 
were  mineral  springs,  called  Jyiar  Pi^an^r,  which 
were  less  celebrated  in  antiquity  than  they  are 
at  the  present  daj.  There  ia  eearoely  a  vestige 
of  the  ancient  city  in  the  modern  Pisa. 

PiSAMDKK  {lUiaavdpof).  [1.  Son  of  Msmalus, 
a  leader  of  tbe  MjriBidoiia  before  Troy.— -2.  Son 
of  .\ntimarhus,  brother  of  ITippolochus,  a  Tro- 
jan warrior,  slain  by  Agamemnon.— 3.  Another 
Tropin,  warrior,  slain  I^Menelaaal — 4.  Son  of 
Polyclor,  and  one  of  the  suitors  of  Penelope. — 
5.  An  Aibenian,  of  tbe  deinus  of  Acbarnc,  lived 
m  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  vrar,  and  wae 
attacked  by  the  comic  poets  for  his  rapacity  and 
cowardice.  In  412  be  comes  before  us  as  tbe 
ehief  ostensible  agent  in  effecting  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  Four  Hundred.  In  all  the  measures 
of  tbe  new  government,  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  he  toolc  an  active  part ;  and  when  The- 
ramcnes  and  others  withdrew  from  it.  he  sided 
viib  the  more  violent  aristocrats,  and  was  one 
of  those  who,  on  the  counter-revolution,  took 
refuge  with  Agis  at  Decelea.  His  property  was 
confiscated,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever 
returned  to  Athens. — 6.  A  Spartan,  brother-in- 
law  uf  Agesilaus  II.,  who  made  him  admiral  of 
tbe  fleet  in  395.  In  the  following  year  he  was 
defeated  and  slain  in  the  sea  fight  off  Cnidus, 
against  Conon  and  Pharnabazus. — 7.  A  poet  of 
Camirus  in  Rhodes,  flourished  about  B.C.  648- 
645.  He  was  the  author  of  a  poem  in  two 
boolcs  on  the  exploits  of  Hercules,  called  Ifcra- 
dea  {'HpdK?.eia).  The  Alcxandrean  gramma- 
rians thought  so  highly  of  the  poem  that  they 
received  Pisander.  as  well  as  Antimacbos  and 
Panyasis,  into  the  epic  canon  together  with 
Homer  and  Hesiod.  Only  a  few  ]\ut's  of  il  have 
been  preserved.  In  the  Greek  Anthology  we 
find  an  epigram  attributed  to  Pisanderof  Rhodes, 
perhaps  the  poet  of  Camirus.  [The  few  rc- 
■aining  fragments  are  published  by  DQhner 
among  the  Poeta  Epici  Minorts,  Paris,  1840  ] — 
8.  A  poet  of  Laranda,  in  Lycia  or  Lycaonia,  was 
die  eon  of  Nestor,  and  flourished  in  the  reign 
of  Alexander  Severus  (AD  222-235)  He  wrote 
a  poem,  called  'RpuiKol  ^eoyafuai,  which  prob- 
aUj  tieated  of  the  marriagea  of  goda  and  god- 
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desses  with  mortals,  and  of  tbe  heroic  prageiif 

thus  produced. 

PisATis.    Vid.  Pisa. 

PisAUBUM  (Pisaurensia:  now  Pe$aro),  an  an* 

cient  town  of  llmbria,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
River  Pisaurus  (now  Foglia),  on  the  road  to 
Ariminum.  It  was  colonized  by  the  Romans  In 
B.C.  186,  and  prob  iiily  colonized  a  second  time 
by  Augustus,  since  it  is  called  in  inscnplioas 
Culonu  JmHm  Fehx. 

Pi8.tURrs.     ViJ  PisAeROM. 

PisGAH.     Vtd.  Nebo. 

Pi'sIdu  (7  UtaidiK^  :  Tlieti^,  jA.  Ilitf/doc,  abwi 
Ucicidai,  UiaeiSat,  and  UiaifitKol,  PTsida,  pi.  Pist. 
OM,  anc.  Pbibid^),  an  inland  district  of  Asia 
Minor,  hounded  by  Lycia  and  Pamphylia  on  tho 
south,  Cilicia  on  the  .snntlu  nst,  Lycaonia  and 
Isauria  (the  latter  often  reckoned  a  part  of  Pi- 
sidia)  on  the  east  and  northeast,  Phrfgia  Faro- 
reios  on  the  norlli,  wlicre  the  boundary  varied 
at  diflerent  times,  and  was  never  very  de^niie, 
and  Caria  on  the  west,  ft  was  a  mountainous 
region,  formed  liy  that  part  of  the  main  chain 
of  Mount  Taurus  which  sweeps  round  in  a  semi- 
circle parallel  to  the  shore  of  the  Pamphyltan 
Gulf,  the  strip  of  shore  itself,  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains,  constituting  the  district  of  Pam- 
phylia. The  inhabitanta  of  the  monntsins  were 
a  warlike  aboriginal  people,  related  apjian  ntly 
to  tbe  Isaurians  and  CUiciaos.  They  mainiaino 
ed  their  independence,  nnder  petty  chieftains, 
anainst  all  the  successive  rulers  of  .\sia  .Minor. 
The  Komaos  never  subdued  tbe  Pisidians  in 
their  moontain  fortreseea,  though  they  toolc 
some  of  the  towns  on  tho  outskirts  of  their 
country;  for  example,  Antiochia,  which  was 
nwde  a  cokmy  with  the  Jos  Italicum.  In  fhet, 
the  northern  part,  in  which  Antiochia  .stood, 
had  originally  belonged  to  Phrygia,  and  was 
more  aceesatble  and  more  civilized  than  the 
mountains  which  formed  the  proper  counliy  of  " 
the  Pisidians.  Nominally,  the  country  was  con* 
sidered  a  pert  of  Pamphylia  till  the  new  sob* 
division  of  the  empire  under  Constantine,  when 
Pisidia  was  made  a  separate  province.  The 
country  is  still  inhabited  by  wild  tribes,  among 
whom  travelling  is  dangerous,  and  it  is  there- 
fore little  known.  Ancient  writers  say  that  it 
contained,  amid  its  rugged  mountains,  some 
fertile  valleys,  where  the  olive  flourished ;  and 
it  also  produced  the  gum  storax,  some  medic- 
inal plants,  and  salt.  On  the  southern  slope  of 
the  Taurus,  several  rivers  flowed  through  Pi- 
sidia and  Pamphylia  into  the  Pamphylian  Gulf, 
the  chief  of  which  were  the  Oestrus  and  the 
Catarrbactea ;  and  on  tbe  north  the  mountain 
streams  form  some  large  salt  lakes,  namely, 
Ascania  (now  Hoiran  and  Egerdir)  south  of 
Antiochia,  Oarafius  or  Pusgusa  (now  Bei  Shehr 
or  Kcreli)  southeast  of  the  former,  and  Trogitis 
(now  Spghla)  further  to  the  southeast  in  Isau- 
ria. Special  namee  were  given  to  certain  dis- 
tricts, which  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  parte 
of  Pisidia,  sometimes  as  distinct  countriea* 
namely,  OibyrStis,  in  the  southwest  along  tbe 
north  of  Lycia,  and  Cabalia.  the  southwestern 
corner  of  Cibyratis  itself;  Milyas,  the  district 
east  of  Oibyratis,  northeast  of  Lycia,  and  north- 
west of  Pamphylia,  and  iBauria,  in  the  east  of 
Pisidia,  on  ibe  borders  of  Lycaonia. 
PisistkItIbji  {TUuiaTfarUaiy,  the  legitimate 
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of  PisistiatDS.   The  name  is  used  some- 

timrs  to  indicate  only  Hippias  an<l  Ilipparchus, 
and  sometimes  in  a  wider  application,  em- 
brteing  the  gnndchildren  and  near  connections 
of  Piaistratus  (as  by  Herod  ,  viii  ,  r)2,  referring 
10  a  time  when  both  Hippias  and  Hipparchus 
tirera  dead). 

Pisistrati-s  (I7f((T/'7r^anof),  the  youngrest  son 
of  Nestor  and  Anaxibia,  waa  a  friend  of  Teiem- 
achaa,  and  accompanied  him  on  hia  Jonrnejr  ftom 
Pylos  to  Mcnelaus  at  Spaita. 

PisisTKATus  (rietfft^rparof),  an  Athenian,  aon 
of  Hippocrates,  waa  ao  named  after  Piafatratna, 
the  youngest  son  of  Nestnr.  since  the  family  of 
Hippocrates  was  of  Pylian  origin,  and  traced 
their  descent  to  Neleaa,  the  father  of  Nestor. 
The  mother  of  Pisistratus  (whose  name  we  do 
not  Icnow)  was  cousin-german  to  the  mother  of 
Sofon.  Plsistratns  grew  up  equally  distinguish- 
ed for  personal  beauty  and  for  mental  endow- 
ments. The  relationship  between  turn  and  So- 
lon naturally  drew  them  together,  and  a  close 
friendship  sprang  up  between  them.  He  as- 
sisted Solon  by  his  eloquence  in  persuading  the 
Athenians  to  renew  their  struggle  with  the  Me- 
garians  for  the  possession  of  Salamis,  and  he 
afterward  fought  with  bravery  in  the  expedi- 
tion which  Solon  led  ai^ainst  the  ii>land.  When 
Solon,  after  the  eatabliahment  of  his  constitu- 
tion, retired  for  a  time  from  Athens,  the  old 
rivalry  between  the  parties  of  the  Plain,  the 
Highlands,  and  the  Coast  broke  out  into  open 
feud.  The  party  of  tlie  Plain,  comprising  chief- 
ly the  landed  proprietors,  was  headed  by  Lycur- 
gua;  that  of  the  Coast,  consisting  of  the  wealth- 
ier classes  not  belonging  to  the  nobles,  by  Mega- 
cles,  the  son  of  Alciiia;on ;  the  party  of  the  High- 
lands, which  aimed  at  more  of  political  freedom 
and  equality  than  either  of  the  two  others,  was 
tnc  one  at  the  head  of  which  Pisistratus  placed 
himself,  because  they  seemed  the  niost  likely 
.0  be  usefnl  in  the  furtherance  of  his'ambitious 
designs.  His  liberality,  as  well  as  his  military 
and  oratorical  abilities,  gained  him  the  support 
of  a  larsrr  body  of  citizens.  Solon,  on  his  re- 
turn, quickly  saw  through  the  designs  of  Pisis- 
tratus, who  listened  with  respect  to  hia  advice, 
thmir;h  lie  prnsenited  hia  achemea none  the  less 
diligently.  When  Piaiatratna  found  his  plans 
aonciently  ripe  for  execution,  he  one  day  made 
hia  appearance  in  the  agora  with  his  mules  and 
hia  own  person  exhibiting  recent  wounds,  pre- 
tending that  he  had  been  nearly  aaaaaainated  by 
his  enemies  as  he  was  riding  into  the  country. 
Ka  assembly  of  the  |>eople  was  forthwith  call- 
ed, in  which  one  of  his  partisans  proposed  that 
a  body-guard  of  fiAy  citizens,  armed  with  clubs, 
ahottld  be  granted  to  him.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Solon  oppoaed  this ;  the  guard  was  given  him. 
Tb}ou^h  the  neglect  or  connivance  uf  the  peo- 

{»)e,  Piaiatratus  took  this  opportunity  of  rais- 
nga  much  larger  force,  with  which  he  seized 
the  citadel,  B.C.  560,  thus  becoming  what  the 
Greeks  called  Tyrant  of  Athens.  Having  se- 
cured to  himself  the  substance  of  power,  he 
made  no  further  change  in  the  constitution  or 
in  the  laws,  which  he  administered  ably  and 
well.  His  first  usurpation  lasted  but  a  short 
time.  Before  his  power  was  firmly  footed,  tlie 
factions  headed  by  Megacles  and  I-ycurgus  com- 
bined, and  Pisistratus  was  compelled  Ko  evacu* 
670 
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at«  Athens.  He  remained  in  banishment  six 
years.  Meantime  the  factions  of  Megacles  and 
Lycurgus  revived  their  old  feuds,  and  Mcgaclea 
made  overtures  to  Piaiatratna,  (rffering  to  lein* 
state  him  in  the  tyranny  if  he  would  connect 
himself  with  him  by  receiving  his  daughter  to 
marriage.  The  iiroposal  waa  aceepled  1^  Piria> 
trains,  and  the  following  stratagem  was  devj.«ed 
for  accomplishing  his  restoration,  accordmg  to 
the  account  of  Herodotna.  A  damael  naned 
Phya,  of  remarkable  stature  and  beauty,  was 
dressed  up  as  Minerva  (Athena)  in  a  fuU  aoit  of 
armor,  and  placed  in  a  chariot,  with  Piaiatfataa 
by  her  side  The  chariot  was  then  driven  to- 
ward the  city,  heralds  being  sent  on  before  to 
announce  that  Minerva  (Athena)  in  person  waa 
bringing  back  Pisistratus  to  her  Acropolis.  The 
report  spread  rapidly,  and  those  in  the  city  be- 
liaving  that  the  woman  waa  really  their  tiiteb* 
ry  goddess,  worshipped  her.  and  admitted  Piaii> 
tratua.  Ptaistratus  nominally  performed  hia  part 
df  the  contract  with  Megacles  ;  but,  in  eotne- 
quencc  of  the  insulting  manner  in  which  he 
treated  his  w  ife,  Megacles  again  made  oommoo 
cause  with  Lycurgus,  and  Pisistratna  waa  a  sec- 
ond time  compelled  to  evacuate  Athens.  He 
retired  to  Erelria  in  Eubcea,  and  employed  the 
next  ten  years  in  making  preparations  to  regam 
his  power.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  invaded 
.\ttica  with  the  forces  he  had  raised,  and  also 
supported  by  Lygdamis  of  Xaxos  with  a  con- 
siderable body  of  troops.  He  defeated  his  op- 
ponents near  the  temple  of  .Minerva  (Athena) 
at  Pallene,  and  then  entered  Athens  without 
opposition.  Lygdamis  was  rewarded  by  being 
established  as  tyrant  of  Naxos,  which  islana 
Pisistratus  conquered.  Vid.  Lygdamis.  Hav- 
ing now  beemne  tyrant  of  Athena  for  the  timd 
time,  Pisistratus  adopted  measures  to  secure 
the  undisturbed  possession  of  his  supremacy. 
He  took  a  body  of  foreign  mercenaries  into  hia 
pay.  and  seized  as  hostages  the  children  of  sev 
eral  of  the  principal  citizens,  placing  them  in 
the  eoetody  of  Lygdamis  in  Nazoa.  He  raahi> 
laincd  at  the  same  time  the  form  of  Solon's  in- 
stitutions, only  taking  care,  as  bis  sons  did  afiex 
him,  that  the  highest  offices  ahonld  always  be 
held  by  some  member  of  the  family.  He  not 
only  exacted  obedience  to  the  laws  from  his 
subjects  and  friends,  but  hims^set  the  exam- 
ple of  submitting  to  them.  On  one  occasion  h« 
even  appeared  before  the  Areopagus  to  aosurei 
a  charge  of  murder,  which,  however,  was  noc 
prosecuted.  Athens  was  indebted  to  him  for 
many  stately  and  useful  buildings.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  a  temple  to  the  Pyth- 
ian Apollo,  and  a  magnificent  temple  to  the 
Olympian  Jupiter  (Zeus),  which  remained  un- 
finished fur  several  centuries,  and  was  at  length 
completed  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian.  Besides 
these,  the  Lyceum,  a  garden  with  stately  build- 
ings  a  short  distance  from  the  city,  was  the 
work  of  Pisistratus,  as  also  the  fbontate  of  the 
Nine  Springs  Pisistratus  also  encouraged  lit- 
erature in  various  ways.  It  was  apparently  un- 
der his  auspices  thatThespis  introduced  at  Ath- 
ens his  rude  form  of  tragedy  (B  r  535),  and 
that  dramatic  contests  were  made  a  regula 
part  of  the  Attic  Dionyaia.  It  ia  to  Pisistratus 
that  we  owe  the  6rst  written  text  of  the  whole 
of  the  puems  of  Homer,  which,  without  bis  cam 
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would  most  likely  now  exist  only  in  a  few  dis- 
jointed frnji^riirnts.  KiV/.  IIoMKftrs.  Pisistratus 
IS  also  said  lo  have  been  the  first  person  in 
Greece  wlio  eolleeted  a  litirary,  to  which  he 
generously  allowed  the  public  access.  By  his 
first  wife  Pisistratus  bad  two  sons,  Hippias  and 
Hipparchas.  By  his  second  wife.  Timonassa, 
he  had  also  two  sons,  lophon  and  Tficssalus, 
who  are  rarely  mentioned.  He  bad  also  a  bas- 
tard son.  Hegesistrtttts,  whom  he  made  tyrant 
of  Sigeum,  after  taking  that  townftOfn  the  Myt- 
Uensans.  Pisislratus  died  at  an  advanced  age 
in  587,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  tyranny  by  hts 
e!r!e.st  son  Hippias  ,  but  Hippias  and  his  broth- 
er Uipparchus  appear  to  bave  administered  the 
aflhirs  of  the  state  wHh  so  little  outward  dis- 
tinction,  that  they  arc  frrquciitly  spolcen  of  as 
though  they  had  been  joint  tyrants.  They  con* 
thraeo  the  government  on  the  same  principles 
as  their  faihtr.  Thucydides  (vi.,  64)  speaks  in 
terms  of  high  commendation  of  the  virtue  and 
intelligence  with  which  their  rule  was  exer- 
cised till  the  death  of  Hipparchus.  Hipparchus 
inherited  his  father's  literary  tastes.  Several 
distinguished  poets  lived  at  Athens  under  the 
patronage  of  Hipparchus,  as,  for  example,  Simo- 
nides  of  Ccos,  Anacreon  of  Teos,  Lasus  of  Her- 
mione,  and  Onomacritus.  AAer  the  murder  of 
Hipparchus  in  614,  an  aoooant  of  which  is  given 
under  HiRMonins,  a  great  change  ensued  in 
the  character  of  the  government.  Under  the 
inlfaience  of  reTcngefut  feelings  and  fears  for  his 
own  safety,  Hippias  now  hecame  a  morose  and 
SQSpicious  tyrant.  He  put  to  death  great  num- 
bers of  the  citizens,  and  raised  money  by  ex- 
traordinary imposts.  His  old  enemies  the  AIc- 
mseonidse,  to  whom  Mcgacles  belonged,  availed 
tbemseWes  of  the  growing  discontent  of  the  cit- 
izens ;  and  after  one  or  two  unsiirof  ssful  at- 
tempts, they  at  length  succeeded,  supported  by 
a  large  force  under  Cleomenes,  in  expelling  the 
Pisistratidae  from  Attica.  Hippias  and  his  con- 
nections retired  to  Sigeum  in  510.  The  family 
of  the  tyrants  was  condemned  to  perpetnal  han- 
ishnicnt,  a  sentence  wliich  was  maintained  even 
in  after  times,  when  decrees  of  amnesty  were 
passed.  H  ippias  afterward  repaired  to  the  eonrt 
of  Darius,  and  looked  forward  to  a  restoration 
to  bis  country  by  the  aid  of  the  Persians.  He 
aceompanied  the  expedition  sent  onder  Batis 
aad  Artaphcrncs,  and  pointed  out  to  the  Per- 
sians the  plain  of  Marathon  as  the  roost  suita- 
Me  place  for  their  landing.  He  was  now  (490) 
of  great  age.  Accordinf^  to  some  anenunis,  he 
£bU  in  the  battle  of  Marathon  ;  according  to  oth- 
ers, be  died  at  Lemnos  on  his  return.  Hippias 
waa  the  only  one  of  the  legitimate  suns  of  Pisis- 
tratus  who  had  children ',  but  none  of  them  at- 
tained distinction. 

Piso,  CalpobnIus,  the  name  of  a  distinguish- 
ed plebeian  family.  The  name  of  Piso,  like 
many  other  Roman  cognomens,  is  connected 
with  agriculture,  the  noblest  and  most  honor- 
able pursuit  of  the  ancient  Romans  :  it  comes 
ftvai  the  verb  pnere  or  pinsere,  and  refers  to  the 
pounding  or  grinding  of  corn.  1.  Was  taken 
prisoner  at  the  baitle  of  Cannje,  B  C.2I6  ;  was 
prctor  urbanus'iLl,  and  afterward  cumuianded 
US  prupraeter  in  Etruria  210.  Piso  in  his  prie- 
torship  proposed  to  the  senate  that  the  I/udi 
ikpoUinaroa,  which  had  been  exhibited  for  the 


I  first  time  in  the  preceding  year  (819),  should  be 

repeated,  and  sfioiild  be  celebrated  in  future  an- 
nually. The  senate  passed  a  decree  to  this  ef- 
fect. The  estahllshment  of  these  games  by 
their  ancestor  was  commemorated  on  coins  b> 
the  Pisones  in  later  times. — 2.  C,  son  of  No. 
1,  was  pretor  186,  and  reeeiTed  Further  Spain 
as  his  province.  He  returned  to  Rome  in  184, 
and  obtained  a  triumph  for  a  victory  he  had 
gained  over  the  Luittam  and  Celtlberi.  He  wat 
conaul  in  180,  and  died  during  his  consuMiip. 

Fumut  vUh  the  agntmem  CoMomnm*, 

3.  L.,  received  the  a<Tnomcn  Ca?soninus  be- 
cause he  originally  belonged  to  the  Cesonia 
gens.  He  was  pnetor  in  154,  and  obtained  the 
province  of  Further  Spain,  but  was  defeated  by 
the  Lusiiani.  He  was  consul  in  148,  and  was 
sent  to  conduct  the  war  against  Carthage ;  he 
was  succeeded  in  the  command  in  the  followm-* 
year  by  Scipio. — 4.  L.,  son  of  No.  3,  consul  1 12 
with  M.  Livius  Drusus.  In  107  he  served  as 
legatns  to  the  consul,  L.  Camius  Longinus,  who 
was  sent  into  Gaul  to  oppose  the  Cimbri  and 
their  allies,  and  he  fell  together  with  the  con- 
sul in  the  battle,  in  which  the  Roman  army  was 
utterly  defeated  by  the  Ti^iurini  in  the  territory 
of  the  .\llobroges.  This  I'iso  was  the  grandfa- 
ther of  Ctesar's  father-in-law,  a  Oireumstance 
to  which  Ca'sar  liimself  alludes  in  recording  his 
own  victory  over  the  Tigurini  at  a  later  time. 
tCss.,  B.  O.,  I.,  7.  12  )— 5.  L.,  son  of  No.  4* 
never  rose  to  any  of  the  offices  of  stale,  and  is 
only  known  from  the  account  given  of  him  by 
Cicero  in  his  violent  invective  against  his  son. 
He  married  the  daughter  of  Calveniius,  a  na- 
tive of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  who  came  from  Placen- 
tia  and  settled  at  Home ;  and  hence  Cicero  calls 
his  son,  in  contempt,  a  semi-PIaeentian.— 6.  L., 
son  of  No.  5,  was  an  unprincipled  debauchee 
and  a  cruel  and  corrupt  magistrate.  He  is  first 
mentioned  in  69,  when  he  was  brought  to  trial 
by  P.  Clodiua  for  plundering  a  province,  of  which 
lie  had  the  administration  afler  hfa  pmtorship, 
and  he  was  only  acquitted  by  throwinjx  hiinself 
at  the  feet  of  the  judges.  In  the  same  year 
Gesar  married  bis  daughter  Calpomia ;  and 
throii;.'h  his  influence  Piso  obtained  the  consul- 
ship for  63,  having  for  his  colleague  A.  Gabinius, 
who  was  indebted  fhr  the  honor  to  Pompey. 
Doth  consuls  supported  Clodius  in  his  measures  • 
against  Cicero,  which  resulted  in-  the  banish- 
ment of  the  orator.  The  condnct  of  Piso  in 
support  of  Clodius  produced  that  extreme  re- 
sentment in  the  mind  of  Cicero  which  he  dis- 
played against  Piso  on  many  snb^^equent  occa- 
sions. At  the  expiration  of  bis  consulship  Piso 
went  to  his  province  of  Macedonia*  where  he 
remained  during  two  years  (67  and  66),  plun^ 
dering  the  province  in  the  most  shameless  man* 
ner.  In  the  latter  of  these  years  the  senate  re- 
solved that  a  successor  should  be  appointed , 
and  in  the  debate  in  the  senate  which  led  to 
his  recall.  Cicero  attacked  him  in  the  most  un. 
measured  terms  in  an  oration  which  has  come 
down  to  us  (De  Prorineiu  Consularibut).  Pi.so, 
on  his  return  (55),  complained  in  the  senate  of 
j  the  attack  of  Cicero,  and  jusiitlcd  the  adminis 
j  tration  of  his  province,  whereupon  Cicero  re 
iterated  liis  charges  in  a  speech  which  is  like 
I  wise  extant  (in  Pisonem).    Cicero,  howevci 
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PISO. 

did  not  venture  to  bring  to  trial  the  father-.vt- 
law  of  CB«ar.  la  50  Piso  was  censor  with  Ap. 
CJaudtns  Poleher.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war  (19)  Piso  accompanied  Pompey  in  his 
flight  from  the  city ;  and  although  he  did  not  go 
with  him  acroes  the  aea,  he  atill  Kept  aloof  firoin 
Ctesar.  He  subsequently  returned  to  Rome, 
and  remained  neutral  during  the  civil  war. 
After  Cesar'a  death  (44)  Piso  at  first  opposed 
Antony,  but  is  afterward  mentioned  as  one  of 
his  partisans. — 7.  L.,  son  of  Ho.  6,  was  consul 
in  15,  and  afterward  obtained  his  province  of 
Pamphylia ;  from  thence  he  was  recalled  by 
Augustus  in  1 1,  in  order  to  make  war  upon  the 
Thracians,  who  had  attacked  the  province  of 
Macedonia.  He  was  appointed  by  Tiberius 
priefectus  urbi.  While  retaining  the  favor  of 
the  emperor,  without  condescending  to  servility, 
he  at  the  same  time  earned  the  good*  will  of  his 
fellow-citizens  by  the  integrity  and  justice  with 
which  he  governed  the  city.  He  died  in  A.D. 
SS,  at  the  age  of  eight]r«  and  was  honored  by  a 
dcorro  o(\hf  sonate  with  a  [)iil)Iic  funeral.  It 
was  to  lUis  Piso  and  his  two  sons  that  Horace 
addreaaad  hit  e|»latle  on  the  Art  of  Poetiy. 

Pi$omg»  vfUk  tk«  ognomeH  Fngi. 

8.  L.,  veeeived  from  hia  integrity  and  con- 
scientiousness the  surname  of  Frugi,  which  is 
perhaps  nearly  equivalent  to  our  "  man  of  hon- 
or." He  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  149,  in  which 
year  he  proposed  the  first  law  for  the  punish- 
ment of  extortion  in  the  provinces.  He  was 
eonanl  in  183.  and  carried  on  war  againat  the 
slaves  in  Sicily  He  was  a  staunch  suppnrtpr 
of  the  anstocratical  party,  and  offered  a  strong 
oppoaitioii  to  the  measorea  of  C.  Gracchus. 
Piso  was  censor,  but  it  is  uncertain  in  what 
year.  He  wrote  Annals,  which  contamed  the 
hiatoiy  oifRoine  from  the  earliest  period  to  the 

S{e  in  which  Piso  himself  lived.— 9  L  ,  son  of 
0.  8,  served  with  distinction  under  his  father 
in  Sieily  in  188,  and  died  in  Spain  about  111, 
whither  be  had  gone  as  proprajtor. — 10.  I, ,  .son 
of  No.  9,  waa  a  colleague  of  Vcrrcs  in  the  pr«e- 
torship  74,  when  he  thwarted  many  of  the  nn- 
rightcous  schemes  of  the  latter. — II.  C,  son  of 
No.  10,  married  TuUia,  the  daughter  of  Cicero, 
in  63,  bat  waa  betrothed  to  her  aa  early  as  67. 
He  was  quaestor  in  5S,  when  he  used  every  ex- 
ertion to  obtain  the  recall  of  bis  father-in-law 
firom  banisbment ;  hot  he  died  in  57,  t^fore  Cic« 
ero's  return  to  Rome.  He  is  frequently  men- 
tioned b^  Cicero  io  terms  of  gratitude  on  ac- 
oonnt  of  the  zeal  which  be  had  manifeated  in 
bia  behalf  during  hia  baniahment. 

Pi§€mu  wUkout  tut  Mgnamtn. 

12.  C,  consul  67,  belonged  to  the  high  aria- 
tocratical  party,  and  in  his  consulship  opposed 
with  the  utmost  vehemence  the  law  of  the  trib- 
une Gabinina  for  giving  Pompey  the  command 
of  the  war  against  the  pirates.  In  66  and  65 
Piso  adminialercd  the  province  of  Narbonese 
Gaul  aa  pioeonaul,  and  while  there  suppressed 
an  insiirn  ction  of  the  AUobroges.  In  63  he 
was  accused  of  plundering  the  province,  and 
was  defended  by  Cicero.  The  latter  charge 
was  brought  against  Piso  at  the  instigation  of 
Caisar ;  and  Piso,  in  revenge,  implored  Cicero, 
ant  witbont  sueceaa,  to  aeeoae  raaar  an  oon  of 
•7S 


PISO. 

the  conspirators  of  Catiline. — 13.  M  ,  usuaDj 
called  M.  Pvpivs  Pisu,  because  he  was  adopted 
by  M.  Popiua  when  the  latter  waa  an  oM  man 
He  retained,  however,  his  family  name  Piso 
just  as  Scipio,  after  his  adoption  by  Melellua 
was  called  Meteltoa  Sci|NO.    Vid.  MaTstivn. 
No.  15.    On  the  death  of  L.  Cinna  in  84.  Piso 
married  his  wife  Annia.   In  83  he  was  appoint* 
ed  quaestor  to  the  eonsnl  L.  Scipio;  but  he 
quickly  deserted  this  party,  and  went  over  to 
Sulia,  who  compelled  him  to  divorce  hia  wib 
on  account  of  her  preTiona  oonneetion  with 
Cinna.    After  his  praetorship,  the  year  of  which 
is  uncertain,  he  received  the  province  of  Spaia 
with  the  title  of  proconsul,  and  on  hia  return  to 
Rome  in  69,  enjoyed  the  honor  of  a  triumph. 
He  served  in  the  Mithradatic  war  a^a  legaioe 
of  Pompey.    He  was  elected  eonanl  for  81 
through  the  influence  of  Pompey.    In  bia  ooo> 
sulship  Piso  gave  great  offence  to  Cicero  bj 
not  asking  the  orator  first  io  the  senate  for  bis 
I  opinion,  and  by  taking  P.  Clodius  under  his  pro- 
tection after  his  violation  of  the  mysteries  of 
the  Bona  Dea.    Cicero  revenged  himself  on 
Piso  by  preventing  him  from  obtaining  the  prov- 
ince of  Syria,  which  had  been  promised  him. 
Piso,  in  his  younger  days,  had  so  high  a  repa* 
tation  as  an  orator,  that  Cicero  waa  taken  to 
him  by  his  father  in  order  to  receive  instruc- 
tion from  him.    He  belonged  to  the  Peripatetic 
school  in  philosophy,  in  which  he  received  in* 
stnictions  from  Staseas. — 14.  Ck.,  a  youqg  w^ 
ble  who  had  dissipated  his  fortune  by  hia  es* 
travagance  and  profligacy,  and  therefore  jmaed 
(\'itilinc  in  what  is  usually  called  his  first  con- 
spiracy (66).    (For  details,  rid.  p.  183.  a.)  The 
senate,  anziona  to  get  rid  of  Piao.  nent  him  into 
Nearer  Spain  as  quscstor,  but  with  the  rank  and 
title  of  propra:tor.   His  exactions  in  the  prov- 
ince  soon  made  him  so  batefiil  to  the  inhahit> 
ants  that  he  was  murdered  by  them.    It  was, 
however,  supposed  by  some  that  be  waa  mur- 
dered at  the  instigation  of  Pompey  or  of  Cran- 
sus — 15  Cn-  ,  foii;iht  against  Cesar  in  Africa 
(46),  and  after  the  death  of  the  dictator  iotoed 
Bmtna  and  Gaasina.  He  waa  aubeequentJ^  par* 
doncd,  and  returned  to  Rome  ;  but  he  diadwn- 
ed  to  ask  Augustus  for  any  of  tne  bonora  of 
state,  and  waa,  without  aolieitatlon,  mfaed  In 
the  consulship  in  23 — 16  Cs  ,  son  of  No  15, 
inherited  all  the  pride  and  haugbtioeaa  of  hia 
father.  He  waa  conan!  B.C.  7,  nnd  waa  sent 
by  Augustus  as  legate  into  Spain,  where  be 
made  himself  hated  by  bis  cruelty  and  avarice. 
Tiberius,  after  his  accession,  was  chiefly  jealoas 
of  Germanicus,  his  brother's  son  ;  and  accord- 
ingly, when  the  eastern  provinces  were  assign- 
ed to  Germanicus  in  A.D.  18,  Tiberius  conferred 
upon  Piso  the  command  of  Syria,  in  order  that 
the  latter  might  do  every  thing  in  his  power  tc 
thwart  and  oppose  Germanicus.    Plancina,  the 
wife  of  Piso,  was  also  urged  on  by  Livia,  the 
mother  of  the  emperor,  to  vie  with  and  annoy 
Agrippina.    Hcrmanicus  and  Agrippina  were 
thus  exposed  to  every  species  of  insult  and  op. 
position  from  I'iso  and  Plancina ;  and  when 
Germanicus  fell  ill  in  the  autumn  of  19,  he  be- 
lieved that  he  had  been  poisoned  by  them.  PtMk 
on  his  return  to  Rome  (20),  was  accused  of  mur- 
dering Germanicus;  the  matter  was  ioveati 
gated  bj  the  aenate;  .hot  beihra  tM  iftnMitf||i 
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nsoN. 

MM  came  to  m  end,  Piso  was  Ibond  one  mora- 

ing  in  his  room  with  his  throat  rut,  and  him 
■word  lying  by  his  side,  it  was  generally  avp^ 
posed  thai,  despairing  of  the  emperoi*a  proteo* 
tion.  he  pnt  an  end  to  his  own  life ;  but  others 
believed  thai  Tiberius  dreaded  bis  revealing  his 
■Berets,  and  aoeordingly  caused  him  to  be  put 
to  death.  The  powerful  influence  of  Livta  se- 
cared  tbs  acquittal  of  Plaocina. — 17.  C,  the 
leader  of  the  weU-ksown  eonepiraey  agiunst 
Nero  in  A  D.  65.  Piso  hirnsolf  did  not  form 
the  plot ;  but  as  soon  as  he  bad  joined  it,  his 
great  popularity  gained  him  many  partisans. 
He  possessed  most  of  the  qualities  which  the 
Roooaos  prized,  high  birth,  an  eloqfieot  address, 
Ukerditsr,  and  aflhbility ;  and  he  also  displayed 
a  suffiriont  Invc  of  magnificence  and  luxury  to 
soit  the  taste  of  the  day,  which  would  not  have 
toferatedaasterity  of  manner  or  eharaeter.  The 
conspiracy  was  disi'nvrr(Ml  by  Milichus,  afrced- 
mao  of  Flavius  Scevious,  one  of  the  conspire- 
tofs.  Pfso  tbersnpon  opened  his  Teins,  and 
thu-^  died.  There  is  extant  a  poem  in  two 
bandred  lioea,  cootaioing  a  panecirric  on  a  oer< 
tthi  Galpumias  Piso,  who  is  probaUj  the  same 
person  the  leader  of  the  conspiracy  again.'^t 
Nero. — 18.  L.,  aumamed  XdciifiAitos,  was  the 
saa  of  M.  Lieinias  Oiaasns  Frugi,  and  was 
adopted  by  one  of  the  Pisoncs.  On  the  acces- 
ripo  of  Galha  to  the  throne,  he  adopted  as  his 
■OB  and  8aeeesaor  Piso  Licinianos ;  but  the  lat- 
tBt  only  enjoyed  the  distinction  four  days,  for 
Otho,  who  had  hoped  to  receive  this  honor,  in* 
doeed  the  prstoriana  to  rise  against  the  em- 
peror. Piso  fled  for  refuge  into  the  temple  of 
Vesta,  but  was  dragged  out  by  the  soldiers,  and 
dispatched  at  the  threshold  of  the  temple,  A. 
D  69. 

[FisoN  (Uriffuv),  one  of  the  thirty  tyrants  at 
Athens,  tu  cratify  bis  cupidity  wss  the  author 
sf  ernel  ana  oppieaaive  enaetoBaDQ  againat  the 

metoeci  ] 

PisTOR,  that  IS,  the  baker,  a  surname  of  Jupi- 
ter at  Roma,  which  is  said  to  have  arisen  in  the 
following  manner  When  the  Gauls  were  be- 
sieging Kome,  the  gud  suggested  to  the  besieged 
the  idea  of  throwing  loaves  of  bread  among  the 
enemies,  to  make  them  believe  that  the  Ko- 
nums  had  plenty  of  provisions,  and  thus  caused 
ttam  to  gite  up  the  siege. 

PirroRl.t  or  Pistoripm  (Pistoriensis :  now  Pis- 
<m),  a  small  place  in  Etruria,  on  the  road  from 
Laci  to  Florentia,  rendered  memorable  Iqr  the 
defisat  of  Catiline  in  its  neighborhood 

[PiSTYBus  {U.ieTvpoi),a  place  of  trade  in  the 
iaieiior  of  Thiaca,  near  a  salUlako  of  consMar* 
able  circuit  ] 

PrrANA.    Vid,  Spabta. 

PrrZiia  (UifAnf :  now  Smnderlt),  a  sea-port 
town  of  Mysia,  on  the  coast  of  the  Elaitic  Gulf, 
at  tbe  mouth  of  the  Evenus,  or,  according  to 
asae,  of  tbe  Csleos;  almost 'destroyed  by  an 
earthquake  under  Titus.  It  was  the  birth-plaoe 
oi  the  Academic  philosopher  Arcesilana. 

PmticdsA.    Ktd.  ^iiABia. 

PiTHo  (Uri06),  called  Soada  or  StTADELA  by 
the  Romans,  the  personification  of  Persuasion, 
flte  waa  worshipped  aa  a  diirfailtjr  at  Sicyon, 
where  she  was  honored  with  a  temple  in  the 
agoia.  Pitho  also  occurs  as  a  surname  of  Ve- 
aaa  rAiibfodite),  wbaae  woiaUp  was  aaid  to 


PITTACUS. 

• 

hare  been  intndDee4  at  Athens  bf  Hmseoa, 

when  he  united  the  country  communities  ir.:o 
towns.  At  Athens  tbe  statues  of  Pitho  and 
Vaooa  (Aphiodito)  Pandemos  stood  elose  tO' 
gcther,  and  at  Mefjara  the*f<t.ittie  of  Pitho  stood 
in  the  temple  of  V  enus  (Aphrodite),  so  ttiat  tbe 
two  divinities  mast  be  eoncefTod  as  closely  con- 
nected, or  the  one,  periiaps,  meiely  aa  an  attii- 
bttte  of  the  other. 

[PrraoLAos  (UtMlaof),  one  of  the  tbrea 
brothers-in-law  and  tnnnterers  of  Alrxaiuler  of 
Pberse.  In  B.C.  352  Pitbolaus  and  his  brother 
Lyeophron  were  expelled  flrom  Phene  by  Philip 
.  of  Macedon  ;  but  Piiholau.s  re-established  him- 
self in  the  tyranny,  and  was  again  driven  out 
by  Philip,  B.C.  349.1 

'  PiTHo.v  {UiOuv,  also  UeiOuv  and  flt^y).  1. 
Son  of  Agenor,  a  Macedonian  officer  of  Alas- 
ander  the  Great.  He  reeeiTed  fhmi  Alexander 
the  government  of  part  of  the  Indian  provinces, 
in  which  he  was  confirmed  after  tbe  king's 
death.  In  B.C.  SI6  be  received  from  Antigo- 
nus  the  satrapy  of  Babylon.  Ho  afterward 
fought  with  Demetrius  against  Ptolemy,  and 
was  i^in  at  the  battle  of  Gaza,  312.— 8.  Son 
of  Crateuas  or  Crateas,  a  Macedonian  officei 
of  Alexander,  who  is  frequently  confounded 
with  the  preceding.  After  Alexander's  death 
he  received  from  Perdiccas  the  satrapy  of  Me- 
dia. He  accompanied  Perdiccas  on  his  ex{)cdi- 
tion  to  Egypt  (391),  but  he  took  part  in  the 
mutiny  against  Perdiccas,  which  terminated  in 
tbe  death  of  the  latter.  Pithon  rendered  im- 
portant service  to  Antigonus  in  his  war  against  • 
Eumenes ;  but  after  the  death  of  Eumenes,  he 
began  to  form  schemes  for  his  own  aggrandize- 
ment, and  was  accordingly  put  to  death  by  An- 
tigonus, 316. 

PiTiNCM  (Pitinas,  -atis).  1.  (Now  Pitino),?k 
municipium  in  the  interior  ofUmbria,  on  the 
River  Pisaurus,  whence  its  inhabitants  are  call- 
ed in  inscriptions  Pitinates  Pisaurense$.  The 
town  also  bore  tbe  surname  Mergens. — 2.  A 
town  in  Picenum,  on  tha  mad  fkom  Castnnn 
Novum  to  Prifernum. 

PiTTAcus  (Iljrra^of),  one  of  those  early  cul- 
tivators of  letters  who  were  designated  aa  "tha 
Seven  Wise  Men  of  Greece,"  was  a  native  of 
.Mytilene  in  Lesbos,  and  was  born  about  li.C. 
C52  He  was  higlily  celebrated  as  a  warrior, 
a  statesman,  a  philosopher,  and  a  poet.  He  is 
first  mentioned  in  public  life  as  an  opponent 
of  the  tyrants  of  Mytilene.  In  conjunction  with 
the  brothers  of  Alcaeus,  he  overthrew  and  killed 
tbe  tyrant  Melanchrus,  B.C.  612.  In  606  he 
commanded  the  Mytilenwana  in  their  war  with 
the  Athenians  for  the  possession  of  Sigeum,  on 
the  coast  of  tbe  Troad,  and  signalized  himself 
by  kijling  in  single  combat  Phrynon,  the  OMD- 
mander  of  the  Athenians.  This  feat  Pittacua 
performed  by  entangling  bis  adversary  in  a  net, 
and  then  dispatching  him  with  a  trident  and  a 
dagger,  exactly  after  the  fashion  in  which  the 
gladiators  called  reliant  long  afterward  fought 
at  Rome.  This  war  was  terminated  by  tha 
mediation  of  Periander,  who  assigned  the  dis- 
puted territory  to  the  Athenians:  but  tbe  inter- 
nal troebles  of  Mytilene  still  continued.  Tlia 
supreme  power  was  fiercely  di-^puted  between 
a  succession  of  tyrants,  and  the  aristocratic 
party,  headed  Iqr  Alcana  and  hn  brother  ABli> 
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menidas  ;  and  the  latter  were  driven  into  exile,  t 
As  the  cxUes  tried  to  effect  tbeir  return  by 
force  of  arms,  the  popular  party  chose  Pittacus 
as  their  ruler,  with  absolute  power,  under  the 
title  o(  Jisifmnetes  (aimmvvrvc)*  He  held  Ibis 
office  for  ten  years  (589-579),  and  then  Tolan- 
tariiy  resigned  it,  having  by  his  administration 
restored  order  to  the  state,  and  prepared  it  for 
•iVe  safe  enjoyment  of  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
einment.  He  lived  in  great  honor  at  Mylilene 
for  ten  years  after  the  resignation  of  his  gov- 
ernment, and  died  in  569,  at  an  advanced  age. 
Of  the  proverbial  maxims  of  practical  wisdom 
which  were  current  under  the  names  of  the 
seven  wise  men  of  Greece,  two  were  ascribed 
to  Pittacus,  namely,  XoAtirdir  letfUv  fyi/uvatt 

and  Katpov  yvijdt. 

PiTTHKus  (nt7^«V).  king  of  Trcezene,  was 
•on  of  Pelops  and  Dia,  father  of  i£thra,  and 
grandfather  and  instructor  of  Theseus.  When 
Theseus  married  Phedra,  Pittheus  took  Hippo- 
lytus  into  his  house.  His  tomb  and  the  chair 
on  which  hf  ha<l  sat  in  judgment  were  shown 
at  Troexenc  down  to  a  late  time.  He  is  said  to 
hava  taaght  the  art  of  spetking,  and  even  to 
have  written  a  hook  upon  it.  uBthra,  as  his 
daughter,  is  called  Ptiihett. 

VfftfU  {TltTveia :  now  probably  Shamelik),  a 
town  mentioned  by  Homer,  in  the  north  of  Mys- 
ia,  between  Parium  and  Pnapus,  evidently 
named  from  the  pine  forests  in  its  neighborhood. 

PiTVoNEsus  {lltrv6vy}aoc  :  novt  Angkutfi},  MU 
island  otfthe  coast  of  Argolis. 

PItyOs  (llirvovc:  now  probably  Pitzunda,),a 
Greek  city  in  Sarmatia  Asiatica,  on  the  north- 
eastern coast  of  the  Euxme,  three  hundred  and 
•izty  stadia  northwest  of  Dioscurias.  In  the 
timf  of  .strabo  it  was  a  considerable  city  and 
port,  it  was  afterward  destroyed  by  the  neigh- 
boring tribe  of  the  Heniochl,  but  it  was  restored, 
and  long  served  as  an  important  fhllltiAr  fort- 
ress of  the  Roman  empire. 

PirrdsA,  PrrYossA(n«r«o#M,  lltfeeOeett,  con- 
tracted from  wtrvoeaaa,  fem.  of  irirvdctz),  i.  e,, 
abounding  in  pine-trees.  1.  The  ancient  name 
of  I^Ampsaeos,  Salamia,  and  Chioe.~9.  A  email 
island  in  the  Argolic  Gulf — 3.  The  name  of 
two  islands  off  the  southern  coast  of  Spain, 
wast  of  the  Baleares.  The  larger  of  them  was 
called  Ebusus  (now  Inza).  the  smaller  0[ihiussa 
(now  Fornuniera) :  tho  latter  was  uomhabited. 

FtioolBoa  (Ili^wdapof),  prinee  or  ]^ing  of  Ca- 
'ia,  was  the  youngest  of  the  three  sons  of  Hec- 
atomnus,  all  of  whom  successively  held  the  sov- 
ereignty of  Caria.  Ptxodama  obtainad  poeeee 
sion  of  the  throne  by  the  expulsion  of  his  sister 
Ada,  the  widow  and  successor  of  her  brother 
Tdribus,  and  held  it  *Tithoat  opposition  for  five 
years,  D  C.  310-335  He  waa  aoocaeded  by 
his  son- in-law  Orootobates. 

PLAciirrf  A  (Plaeentinns  :  now  Piaeenta),  a 
Roman  colony  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  founded  at  the 
same  time  as  Cremona,  B.C.  219.  It  was  situ- 
ated in  the  territory  of  the  Anamarea,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Po,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of 
tt^  Trebia,  and  on  the  road  from  Mediolanura 
to  Parma.  It  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the 
Gauls  in  200,  but  was  soon  rebuilt  by  the  Ro- 
mans, and  became  an  imporlaot  place.  It  con- 
tinued to  be  a  iourMUaf  town  dowa  to  the 
time  of  the  Gotha. 
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PlacIa  {UXaKiti,  Ion. :  n?.a«(T;i';r),  an  ancient 
Pelaagian  settlement  in  Mysia.  ea^t  of  Cyzicns, 
at  the  foot  of  Monnt  Olympus,  seoma  to  Imfia 
been  early  deatfoyed. 

PlacIdIa,  Gali^    Vid,  Galla. 

[Placioos,  Jotivs,  the  tribane  of  a  cohort  ol 
Vespasian's  army,  who  dragged  Vitf  llius  out 
of  the  lurking-place  in  which  be  had  concealed 
himself] 

Placitus,  Sbs.,  the  author  of  a  short  Latin 
work  entitled  De  Medidtia  (or  Medkamentu)  tx 
Animalibut,  consisting  of  thirty-fonr  ebapters. 

each  of  which  treats  of  some  animal  v.  h;>:-! 
body  was  supposed  to  possess  certam  medical 
profierties.  As  might  be  expected,  it  contains 
numerous  absurdities,  and  is  of  little  or  no  value 
or  interest.  The  date  of  the  author  is  uncer- 
tain, but  he  ial  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the 
fourth  century  after  Christ.  The  work  is  print- 
ed by  .Stcphanus  in  the  Medica  Artig  Prma§Ut 
Paris,  fol ,  1567,  and  elsewhere. 

PL.icus  (lUJicof),  a  mountain  of  Mysia,  above 
the  city  of  Thebe :  not  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Placia,  as  the  resemblance  of  the  names  had 
led  some  to  suppose. 

PLAN.iRiA  (now  probably  Canaria,  Can'iry). 
one  of  the  islands  in  the  Atlantic  called  For- 

TCIfATiE. 

Pt. iN^siA.  1.  (Now  Pianosa),  an  island  be- 
tween Corsica  and  tho  coast  of  Etruna.  to 
which  Augustus  banished  his  grandson  .\grippa 
Postumus.— 2.  An  island  off  the  soothera  eOMt 
of  Gaul,  east  of  the  Stoechades. 

Planciadks,  FoloentIos.    Vid.  FcLOGirTiVik 

Pi.ANciNA,  Mi  NATiA.the  wife  of  Ciicius  Piso, 
who  was  appointed  governor  of  Syria  in  A.D. 
18.  While  her  husband  need  every  aflbit  to 
thwart  Germanicus,  she  exerted  herself  cqnally 
to  annoy  and  insult  Agrippina.  She  was  en- 
couraged in  thia  oondaet  Livia,  the  moiber 
of  the  emperor,  who  saved  her  from  condpmn.v 
tion  by  the  senate  when  she  was  accused  along 
with  her  husband  in  90.  (Vid.  Piso,  Nou  IC) 
She  was  brought  to  trial  again  in  33,  a  few  years 
ader  the  death  of  Livia ;  and,  having  no  tongei 
any  hope  of  eaeape,  ^  pat  an  end  to  her  liw. 

Plancids,  Cy  ,  first  served  in  Africa  under 
the  proprKtor  A.  Tor(}uat4is,  aubeequeotly  la 
B.C.  66  under  the  proooMul  Q.  MeteBna  ia 
Crete,  and  next  in  62  as  military  tribune  in  the 
army  of  C.  Antoaius  ia  Maoeduoia.  In  68  be 
was  qosetor  in  Maeedonia  under  the  propraster 
L.  Appuleius,  and  here  he  showed  c^rcat  kind- 
ness to  Cicero  when  the  latter  came  to  thia 
provineo  during  his  banlahment.  Ha  waa  trib- 
une of  the  plebs  in  56,  and  was  elected  curule 
aedile  with  A.  Plotius  in  64.  But  before  Plai^ 
eius  and  Plotius  entered  upou  their  oSee,  they 
were  accused  by  Juvcntius  Laterensis  and  L 
Cassius  Loogious  of  Ute  crime  o(  t0d4litimm,m 
the  bribery  m  the  tribes  by  means  of  illegal  aa- 
sociations,  in  accordance  with  the  Lex  Licmia, 
which  had  been  proposed  by  the  consul  LiciAtaa 
Crassos  in  the  preceding  year.  Oieero  defoad 
cd  Plancius  in  an  oration  still  extant,  and  ob- 
tained his  acquittal  Plancitu  espoused  the 
Pompeian  party  in  tha  tSmk  warn,  and  after 
Ctesar  had  gaimd  tho aupraoMflj, Uved IS «ii 
in  Corcyra. 

PbANcos,  Moai'nfos,  the  name  of  a  dielia 
guiahadplabaiaBteity.  The  aainanii  fl— 
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■fgnlfied  a  person  having  flat  splay  feet  without 
any  bend  in  them.  1  L  ,  was  a  friend  of  Julius 
Cf  sar,  and  served  under  him  both  in  the  Gallic 
and  the  civil  wars.  Cssar.  shortly  before  bis 
death,  nominated  him  to  the  government  of 
Transalpine  Gaul  for  13  C.  44,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Narbonese  and  Belgic  portions  of 
the  province,  and  also  to  the  consulship  for  42, 
with  D  Drutus  as  his  collra<Tiip  A  flor  ra-sar's 
death  Plancus  hastened  mio  Gaul,  and  took  pos- 
wsaion  of  bis  ptwrinee.  Here  he  prepared  at 
first  to  support  the  senate  against  Antony  ;  but 
wbea  Lepiilus  joined  Antony,  and  their  united 
fttoes  ttureateiMd  to  overwhelm  Plancus,  the 
latter  was  pcrsaadcd  by  Asinius  Poliio  to  fol- 
low his  example,  and  to  unite  with  Antony  and 
Lepidus.  Plancus,  during  his  government  of 
Gaul,  founded  the  colonies  of  I.ugdunum  and 
Raurica.  He  was  consul  in  43,  according  to 
the  arrangement  made  by  Csaar,  and  be  snbee* 
qaently  followed  Antony  to  Asia,  where  he  re- 
mained for  some  years,  and  governed  in  sue- 
eeasion  the  pro?inoea  of  Asia  and  Syria.  He 
deserted  Antony  in  32,  shortly  before  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  civil  war  between  the  latter  and 
(MaTianoa.  He  was  fkTorably  leeeiTed  by 
Oeiavianus,  and  continued  to  reside  at  Rome 
daring  tbe  remainder  of  bis  life.  It  was  on  bis 
proposal  that  OetaTianua  received  the  tftle  of 
Augustus  in  27;  and  the  emperor  conferred 
opon  him  the  censorabip  in  %2,  with  Paulua 
ailioo  Lepidos.  Both  the  poblie  and  pri- 
vate life  of  Plancus  was  stained  by  numerous 
vieea.  One  of  Horace's  odea  (Carm.,  i.,  7)  is 
addreased  to  liii».~S.  T.,  enrnamed  Bursa, 
brother  of  the  former,  was  tribune  of  tlie  plebs 
B.C.  62,  when  he  aapported  the  views  of  Pom- 
MT,  who  was  anztooa  to  obtain  the  dictatorship. 
With  this  object  he  did  every  thing  in  his  pow- 
erto  increase  the  confusion  which  followed  upon 
the  death  of  Clodius.  At  the  close  of  the  year,  as 
•aon  as  his  tribunate  had  expired,  Plancus  was 
aeeased  by  Cicero  of  Vis,  and  was  condemned. 
After  his  condemnation  Plancus  went  to  Raven- 
na in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  where  he  was  kindly  re- 
ceived by  Caesar.  Soon  after  the  beginning  of 
tbe  civil  war  he  was  restored  to  his  civic  rights 
by  Caesar,  bnt  he  appears  to  have  taken  no  part 
in  the  civil  war.  After  Caesar's  death  Plancus 
fought  on  Antony's  side  in  the  campaign  of  Mu- 
.tna.  He  was  driven  out  of  PoUentia  1^  Pon- 
tius Aquila,  the  legale  of  D.  Brutus,  and  in  his 
flight  broke  bis  leg. — 3.  Cn.,  brother  of  the  two 
preeeding,  pr»tor  elect  44,  waa  charged  by  Ce- 
sar in  that  year  with  the  assignment  to  his  sol- 
diers of  lands  at  Buthrotum  in  Epirus.  As  At- 
lieiia  poaaeaaed  property  in  the  neighborhood, 
Cicero  commended  to  Plancus  with  much  ear- 
neatness  the  interests  of  his  friend.  He  was 
l^mtor  ia  43,  and  waa  allowed  by  the  aenate  to 
join  his  brother  Lucius  (No.  1)  in  Transalpine 
QaoA. — i.  L.  Plaotios  Plancds,  brother  of  the 
three  preeedinf,  waa  adopted  by  a  !#.  Plamius, 
and  therefore  took  his  pra>nomrn  as  well  as  no- 
men,  but  retained  bis  original  cognomen,  as  was 
tbe  esse  with  Metellaa  Scipio  («u(.  Hmttv; 
So  15)  and  Pupius  Piso.  Vid.  Piso,  No  13 
Before  his  adoption  his  pranomen  was  Caios. 
He  was  included  in  the  proscription  of  <be  tri- 
umvirs,  43,  with  the  consent  af  bia  brother  Ln- 
eiaa,  and  waa  pot  to  death. 


Planudes  MaxTkos,  was  one  of  the  most 
learned  of  the  Constantinopolitan  monka<rftlM 
last  age  of  the  Greek  empire,  and  was  greatly 
distinguished  as  a  theologian,  grammarian,  and 
rhetorician  ;  bat  hia  name  is  now  chiefly  inter- 
esting as  that  of  the  compiler  of  the  latest  of 
those  collections  of  minor  Greek  poems,  which 
were  known  by  the  names  of  Garland*  or  An- 
tkologieM{'ZT(<^avoi,  \Kv6oloylai).  Planudesflour- 
ished  at  Constantinople  in  the  first  half  of  tbe 
fourteenth  century,  under  tbe  emperors  An- 
dronicus  II  and  III  Palrpolopi     In  A  D  1327 
he  was  sent  by  Andronicus  II.  as  ambassador 
to  Venice.   As  the  Atakolegy  of  Planndea  waa 
not  only  the  latest  compiled,  but  was  also  that 
which  was  recognized  as  The  Greek  Anthology, 
until  the  discovery  of  the  Anthology  of  Conatan- 
tinus  Cephalas,  this  is  chosen  as  the  Attest  place 
for  an  account  of  tbe  LiterarvHutory  of  the 
Onek  AntMogif.  1 .  Material*.  Tb»  vanona  col- 
lections,  to  which  their  compilers  j^ave  the  name 
of  Garland*  and  Anthologies,  were  made  up  of 
abort  poems,  chiefly  of  an  epigrammatic  char- 
acter, and  in  the  elegiac  metre.    The  earliest 
examples  of  such  poetry  were  furnished  by  tbe 
inscriptions  on  monamenta,  such  aa  those  erect- 
ed to  commemorate  heroic  deeds,  the  statues  of 
distinguished  men,  especially  victors  in  tbe  pub> 
lie  games,  sepulchral  monuments,  and  dedica- 
tory offerint^'s  ill  temples  ((ivoO^fiora) ;  to  which 
may  be  added  oracles  and  proverbial  sayings. 
At  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  Greek  lit- 
erature, poets  of  tbe  highest  fame  cultivated 
this  species  of  composition,  which  received  its 
most  perfect  development  from  the  hand  of  Si- 
monides.    Thenceforth,  as  a  set  form  of  poetry, 
it  became  a  fit  vehicle  for  the  brief  expression 
of  thoughts  and  sentiments  on  any  subject ;  un- 
til at  last  the  form  came  to  be  cultivated  for  its 
own  sake,  and  ilie  htrraii  of  Alexandrea  and 
Byzantium  deemed  the  ability  to  make  epigrams 
an  essential  part  of  the  character  of  a  scholar. 
Hence  the  mere  trifling,  the  stupid  jokes,  and 
the  wretched  personalities  which  form  so  large 
a  part  of  the  epigrammatic  poetry  contained  in 
the  Greek  Anthology.— 2.  The  Garland  of  Me- 
leager.    At  a  comparatively  early  period  in  tbe 
history  of  Greek  literature,  various  persons  col- 
lected epigrams  of  particular  classes,  and  with 
reference  to  their  use  as  historical  authorities ; 
but  tbe  first  peiaon  whomoda  aoch  a  eolleetion  . 
solely  for  fts  own  sake,  and  to  preserve  epi- 
grams of  all  kinds,  was  Mblkaokr,  a  cynic  phi- 
ioeopher  of  Oadara,in  Paleatine,  about  B.C.  60. 
His  collection  contained  epigrams  by  forty-six 
poets,  of  all  ages  of  Greek  poetry,  up  to  the  most 
aneieot  lyiie  period.  He  entitled  It  Th*  Om^ 
land  (XTf-iai-of),  with  reference  to  the  common 
comparison  of  small  beautiful  poems  to  flowers. 
Tbe  same  idea  ia  kept  np  in  the  word  Antkoh' 
fry  O'lvOoXoyia),  which  was  adopted  by  the  next 
compiler  as  tbe  title  of  bis  work.    The  Garland 
of  Meleager  waa  arrauaed  in  alphabetieal  order, 
according  to  the  initial  letters  of  the  first  line 
of  each  epigram. — 3.  The  Anthdogy  of  FJuiip 
of  Tkau^omea  was  compiled  in  the  time'  of 
Trajan,  avowedly  in  imitation  of  the  Garland 
of  Meleager,  and  chiefly  with  the  view  of  add- 
ing to  that  eoUeetkm  tiie  epigrams  of  more  re- 
cent writers — 4.  Dugentanus,  Straton,  and  Di- 
agent*  Lairtm*.   Shortly  after  Philip,  in  the 
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a  Hadrian,  the  learned  grammarian,  Di- 
Qfenianus  of  Heracleat  compiled  an  Anthology, 
which  is  entirely  lost.   It  might  have  been  well 
if  the  same  fate  bad  be&ltoa  the  very  polluted 
collection  of  his  contemporary,  Stratoo  of  Sar- 
dis.   About  the  same  time  Diogenes  La«rtius 
collected  the  epigrams  which  are  iotmipened 
in  his  lives  of  the  philosophers,  into  a  soparaie 
book — 5.  AgatktaM  Scholasttcut,  who  lived  in 
the  time  of  Jastinian,  made  a  collection  entitled 
KvicAof  Iniypofmnruv    It  was  divided  into  sev- 
en books,  according  to  subjects.    The  poems 
included  in  it  were  those  of  recent  writers,  and 
C^kiefly  those  of  Agathias  himself  and  of  his  con- 
teroporarieSf  such  as  Paulus  Silentiarius  and 
Macedonius.— 6.  The  AMtiidagy  •/ ComatmHim9 
Cephala*,  or  the  Palatine  Anthology.  Constan- 
tious  Cepbalas  appears  to  have  lived  about  four 
eentariet  after  Agathias,  and  te  have  flomiabed 
in  the  tenth  century,  under  the  Emperor  Con- 
alantinua  Porphyrogeoitus.   The  labors  of  pre- 
ceding compilen  nay  Im  viewed  as  mm^y  snp- 
plensotary  to  the  Gurland  of  Molcarrcr;  but  the 
Autkolagjf  of  CoDStantiDUB  Cephalas  was  an  en- 
tirely new  ocUecUon  ftom  the  preceding  An- 
thologies and  from  original  sources  Nothing 
is  known  of  Coostantiae  himself.   The  MS.  of 
tbe  Anthology  was  ^iMMwered  by  Salmasltis  in 
1606,  in  the  library  of  tho  Electors  Palalino  at 
Heidelberg.   It  was  afterward  removed  to  the 
Vrtiean,  with  the  rest  of  the  Palatine  library 
(1818),  and  has  become  celebrated  under  the 
namas  of  the  PaUtitu  Anthology  and  the  Vati- 
esn  Coitx  of  the  Greek  Anthology.    This  MS. 
was  restored  to  its  old  home  at  Heidelberg  after 
the  peace  of  1816.— 7.  The  Anthology  of  Pla- 
wade*  is  arranged  in  seven  books,  each  of  which, 
except  the  hfth  and  seventh,  is  divided  into 
chapters  according  to  subjects,  and  these  chap- 
ters are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order.  The 
contents  of  the  books  are  as  ft^ws :  1.  Chief- 
ly iitideiKTiKu,  that  is,  displays  of  skill  in  this 
species  of  poetry,  in  nineiy-one  chapters.  2. 
Jocular  or  satiric  (a«u»rr«cu),  chaps.  63.    3.  Se- 
pulchral {^nlrvf^Cla),  chaps.  32.    4.  Inscriptions 
on  statues  of  athletes  and  other  works  of  art,  de- 
scriptions nf  places,  &c.,  chaps.  33.  6.  The  Et^ 
phratit  of  Christodorus,  and  epigrams  on  stat- 
ues of  charioteers  in  the  Hippodrome  at  Con- 
stantinople. 6.DedkMaofy(^Mkvwri«^),eba|ia. 
87.   7.  Amatory  {IpuTiKu).    Planudcs  did  little 
more  than  abridge  and  rearrange  the  Anthology 
oTCoostantinuB  Cepbalas.  Only  afewepignHns 
are  found  in  the  Planudean  Anthology  which  are 
not  in  the  Palatine.   The  beat  editions  of  the 
Greek  Anthology  an  hy  Branek  and  Jacoba. 
Brunck's  edition,  which  appeared  under  the  ti- 
tle of  AtuUeclA  Veterum  Poettnm  Grmeomm,  Ar- 
gentoraii,  l778-ir?8, 8  vols.  Svot  containa  the 
whole  of  the  Greek  Anthology,  besides  some 
poems  which  are  not  properly  included  under 
that  title.  Branch  adopted  a  new  arrangement , 
he  discarded  the  books  and  chapters  of  tho  early 
Anthology,  placed  together  aii  the  epigrams  of 
each  poet,  and  arranged  the  pods  themselves 
in  chronological  order,  placing  those  epigrams, 
the  authors  of  which  were  unknown,  under  the 
separate  bead  of  udiairora.  Jaoobs's  edition  is 
founded  upon  Brunck's,  hut  is  much  superior, 
and  ranks  as  the  standard  edition  of  the  Greek 
Anthology.   It  is  in  13  vols.  8va.  imud»VIy^  fo' 
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volumes  of  the  Text,  one  of  Indices,  and  tbnt 
of  Commenlarie.},  divided  into  ei<[bt  parts.  Lips  , 
1795-1814.  After  the  restoration  of  the  Ms! 
of  the  Palatine  Anthology  to  the  li^iveriityflf 
Heidelberg,  Jacobs  published  a  separaie  edittoo 
uf  the  Palatine  Anthology,  Lips.,  181^1817,3 
vols. 

Pt.ATMx,  more  commonly  Flatjux  (miiT^in 
nXoTaiai :  IlAoratrvc),  an  ancient  city  of  Bteoiia, 
on  the  northern  alope  of  Mount  Cithsnie,  lot 
far  from  the  soorces  of  the  Asopus  and  on  the 
frontiers  of  Attica.  It  was  said  lo  have  beta 
founded  by  Thebes,  and  its  name  was  con 
monly  derived  from  Plataea,  a  daughter  of  .\8o 
pus.  The  town,  though  not  large,  played  aa 
io^mtantpart  in  Greek  history,  and  eipnieaeal 
many  striking  vicissitudes  of  fortune  At  an 
early  period  the  Platxans  deserted  the  Boeotiao 
oonMeraoy,  and  placed  themselves  under  thi 
protection  of  Athens  ;  and  when  the  Persiau 
invaded  Attica  in  B.C.  490,  they  sent  one  Ux)o> 
ssnd  men  to  thn  aasiatanee  of  the  Alheoiu^ 
and  had  the  honor  of  fighting  on  their  side  at 
the  battle  of  Marathon.  Ten  years  aftennid 
(480)  their  ei^  was  destrsyed  by  the  Ma 
army  under  Xerxes  at  the  instigation  ofthi 
Tbebans,  and  the  place  was  slUl  ui  ruioi  iatii 
following  year  (479),  when  the  BwmonUe  kil- 
tie was  fought  in  their  territory  in  which  Mar- 
dooius  was  defeated  and  the  iodiepeodenos  o( 
ureeee  secuien.  in  conseqaenoe  n  nn 
tory,  the  territory  of  Plata-a?  was  declared  is* 
violable,  and  Pausanias  and  the  other  Gvedn 
svrore  to  guarantee  its  independenoe.  Theme- 
tity  of  the  city  was  still  further  secured  by  iu 
being  selected  as  the  place  in  which  the  fmi 
festival  of  the  Eleutheria  was  to  be  ceiemiei 
in  honor  of  those  Greeks  who  had  fallen  in  tbf 
war.  {Vid.Dtct.ofAntiq.,tLrt.ELtvnttn.)  The 
Platsaos  further  received  from  the  Greeks  M 
large  sum  wf  eighty  talents.  Plataa  low  ea- 
joyed  a  prosperity  of  fifty  years ;  but  io  ibe 
third  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war(tJ9)the 
Thehaas  persuaded  the  Spartans  to  attack  the 
town,  and  after  a  siege  of  two  years  at  lenpfc 
succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  of  tbef^laee 
(4S7).  Platsaae  was  now  razed  to  the  ground, 
but  was  again  rebuilt  after  the  peace  oi  Anial- 
cidas  (387).  It  was  destroyed  the  third  tune 
by  its  lATaleratn  eMmiea,  the  Thebana.  io  974 
It  wa.s  once  more  restored  under  the  Macedo- 
nian supremacy,  and  continued  io  exiateoce  till 
a  very  Tate  panod.  Its  waUs  mis  isbslli  hy 
Justinian. 

Platamoobs  (nAarcvMMfvr:  now  Aje.  Kyriar 
ki),  a  promontanr  in  the  westof  MesseBia. 

PlataKI,  -um,  -us  (U?.aTai-v,  Tlhl-nvny.  IT^u- 

Tottof),  a  fortress  in  Phcenicia,  ui  a  oarrow  pais 
bstween  Lebnnes  and  the  sss,  asir  IhsBtMr 
Damuras  or  Thmyna  (oaw  ikmuT). 

PuATSA  (IDI«rla»  alas  -sis,  -cmi,  -«ie).  ^ 
and  on  the  ooast  of  Cyrenaiea,  is  Northera  Ul- 
rica, tho  first  place  taken  possession  ofbytJie 
Greek  colonists  under  fiatius.  Kut.  CraEXUcL 

PtATo  (n;u»rui»).  1.  The  eonic  poet.  wa» « 
native  of  Athens,  contemporary  with  Aristopli- 
anes,  Phrynichus.  Eupolis,  and  PherecraieMfit 
flourished  from  B.C.  4S8  to  389.  He  n** 
among  the  very  best  poets  of  the  Old  Come* 
From  the  expressions  of  the  graPinanMJ»  *J 
Cra'ji  the  large  number  of  fr sgmsals  WW* 
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pnaerved,  il  is  evident  that  hie  ple^  were  only 

second  in  jKipular.iy  to  those  of  Aristophanes. 
Purity  of  language,  refined  sharpness  of  wit, 
and  a  OGmbioation  of  the  vigor  of  the  CM  Com- 

edy  with  the  greater  clc^'anee  of  tl»e  Middle  and 
the  New,  were  liis  chief  characteristics.  Urn- 
das  gives  the  titles  of  thirty  of  his  dramas.  [The 
fragments  of  his  comedies  are  contained  in  Mei- 
neiie's  Conuc.  Grae.  Fragm.,  vol.  i.,  p.867<401, 
edit  minor.]— S.  The  philosopber,  was  the  son 
of  Ariston  and  Pcrictioiip  or  Potone,  and  was 
bom  at  Athena  either  in  ii.C.  438  or  428.  Ac- 
oording  to  others,  he  was  bOTn  in  the  neighbor- 
ing island  of  .Egina.  His  paternal  family  boast- 
ed of  being  descended  from  Codrus ;  his  mater- 
nal anoeMors  of  a  relationship  with  Solon.  Pla- 
to himself  mentions  the  relationship  of  Criti- 
as,  his  maternal  uncle,  with  Solon.  Originally, 
we  are  told,  he  was  named  after  his  icrrandfa- 
tber  Aristocles,  but  in  consequence  of  the  flu- 
ency of  his  speech,  or,  as  others  have  it,  the 
breadth  of  his  chest,  he  acquired  that  name  un- 
der which  alone  we  know  him.  One  story  made 
hiin  the  son  of  .\ polio ;  another  related  that  bees 
settled  upon  the  hps  uf  the  sleeping  child.  He 
is  also  said  to  have  coitlended,  when  n  yonth, 
in  the  Isthmian  and  other  ^mes,  as  well  as  to 
have  made  attempts  in  epic,  lyric,  and  dithy- 
lambtc  poetry,  and  not  to  have  devoted  himself 
to  philosophy  till  a  later  time,  probably  after 
Socrates  had  drawn  him  within  the  magic  cir- 
cle of  his  indnenee.  Flalo  was  instrneted  in 
erammar,  music,  and  gymnastics  by  the  most 
diatioguished  teachers  of  that  time.  At  an  early 
age  he  had  beeome  acquainted,  through  Craty- 
Uia,with  the  doctrines  of  TIeraclitus,  and  through 
•ther  instructors  with  the  philosophical  dogmas 
cflheElentieaandof  Anaxagoras.  In  bis  twen- 
tieth year  he  is  aaid  to  have  betaken  himself 
ta  Socrates,  and  became  one  of  his  most  ar- 
dipt  ndmirera.  After  the  death  of  Socrates 
he  withdrew  to  Mo^rara,  where  he  proba- 
eomposed  several  of  his  dialogues,  especial- 
If  lb«ise  of  a  dialeetleal  ^ameter.  He  next 
VtStto  Cyrene,  through  friendship  for  the  math- 
imntician  Theodoras,  and  issaid  to  have  visited 
aftsrward  Egypt,  Sicily,  and  the  Greek  cities  in 
Lower  Italy,  through  bis  eagerness  for  knowl- 
edge. The  more  distant  journeys  of  Plato  into 
the  interior  of  Asia,  to  the  Hebrews,  Babylo- 
ntaas,  and  Assyrians,  to  the  Magi  and  Persians, 
are  mentioned  only  by  writers  on  whom  no  re- 
liance can  be  placed.  That  Plato,  during  his  res- 
idence in  Sicily,  became  a(»ioainted,  thvough 
Dion,  with  the  elder  Dionysius,  but  very  soon 
ieliout  with  the  tyrant,  is  asserted  by  credible 
iritoesses.  But  more  doubt  attaches  to  the 
story,  which  relates  that  he  was  given  up  l)y  the 
tyrant  to  the  Spartan  ambassador  Pollis,  by  him 
md  into  iEgina,  and  set  at  liberty  by  the  Cy- 
renian  Anniceris.  Plato  is  said  to  have  visited 
Sicily  when  forty  years  old,  consequently  in  389. 
Aller  his  return  he  began  to  teach,  partly  in  the 
gymnasium  of  the  Academy  and  its  shady  av- 
cooes,  near  the  city,  between  the  exterior  Ce- 
ranicns  and  the  hill  Cdonos  Hippins.  and  partly 
in  his  garden,  which  was  .situated  at  Colonus. 
He  taught  gratuitously,  and  without  doubt  main- 
Ij  in  the  form  oflifely  dialogue ;  yet  on  the  more 
difHcnlt  parts  of  his  doctrinal  system  he  probably 
deiitered  also  connected  lectures.   The  more 


narrow  eirele  of  bis  disciples  asserobfetf  tbem» 

selves  in  his  garden  at  common  simple  meals, 
and  it  was  probably  to  them  alone  that  the  in 
seription,  ssid  to  have  been  set  np  over  the 
vestibule  of  the  house,  "  Li't  r:o  onr  enter  who 
is  unacquainted  with  geometry."  bad  reference. 
From  this  honse  came  Ibrth  bis  nephew  Speo- 
sippus,  Xenocrates  of  Chalcedon,  Aristotle,  Her- 
aclides  Ponticus,  Hestiaeus  of  Perinthus,  Philip- 
pus  the  Opuntian,  and  others,  men  from  the  most 
distant  parts  of  Greece.    To  the  wider  cticlo 
of  those  who,  without  attaching  themselves  to 
the  more  narrow  commnotty  of  the  school, 
sought  instruction  and  incitement  from  him, 
such  distinguished  men  as  Chabrias,  Iphicrates, 
Timotheus,  Phocion,  Hyperidra,  Lycurgus.  and 
Isocrates  are  said  to  have  belonged.  Whether 
Demosthenes  was  of  the  number  is  doubtful. 
Even  women  are  said  to  have  attached  them- 
selves to  him  as  his  disciples.   Plato*s  occupa- 
tion  as  an  instructor  was  twice  interrupted  by 
his  voyages  to  Sicily :  first  when  Dion,  probably 
soon  after  the  death  of  the  elder  DionjFi^s,  per- 
suaded  him  to  make  the  attempt  to  win  the 
younger  Dionysius  to  philosophy ;  the  second 
time,  a  few  years  later  (about  360),  when  the 
wish  of  his  Pythagorean  friends,  and  the  invita- 
tion of  Dionysius  to  reconcile  the  disputes  which 
had  brakea  ont  between  him  and  bis  alep  uncle 
Dion,  brought  him  back  to  Syracuse.    His  ef- 
forts were  both  times  unsuccessful,  and  he  owed 
bis  own  safety  to  nothing  hot  the  earnest  inter* 
cession  of  Archytas.    That  Plato  cherished  the 
hope  of  realizing,  through  the  conversion  of  Dio- 
nysius,  bis  idea  of  a  state  in  the  rising  city  of 
Syracuse,  was  a  belief  pretty  generally  spread 
in  antiquity,  and  which  finds  some  confirmation 
in  the  expressions  of  the  philosopher  hhnself, 
and  of  the  seventh  Platonic  letter,  which,  thon^ 
spurious,  is  written  with  the  most  evident  ao> 
quaintanee  with  the  matters  treated  of.  With 
the  exception  of  these  two  visits  to  Sieily,  Plato 
was  occupied  from  the  time  when  he  opefied  the 
school  in  the  Aeademy  in  giving  instnietion  and 
in  the  composition  of  his  works.    He  died  in  the 
eighty-second  year  of  his  age,  B.C.  347.  Ao* 
cording  to  some,  he  died  while  writing ;  accord- 
ing to  others,  at  a  marriage  feast.  According 
to  his  last  will,  his  garden  remained  the  property 
of  the  school,  and  passed,  considerably  increased 
by  subsequent  additions,  into  the  hands  of  the 
Neo-Platonists,  who  kept  as  a  festival  his  birth- 
day as  well  as  that  of  Socrates.    Athenians  and 
strangers  honored  his  memory  by  monuments. 
Still  ho  had  no  lack  of  enemies  and  cnviers. 
He  was  attacked  by  contemporary  comic  poeta, 
as  Theopompus,  Alexi.1,  Cratinus  the  younger, 
and  others,  by  one-sided  Socratics,  as  .Vntisthe- 
nes,  Diogenes,  and  the  later  Megarics,  and  also 
by  the  Epicureans,  Stoles,  certain  Peripatetics, 
and  later  writers  eager  for  detraction.  Thus 
even  Antisthcncs  and  Aristoxenus  charged  him 
with  sensuality,  avarice,  and  sycophancy ;  and 
others  with  vanity,  ambition,  and  envy  toward 
other  Socratics.  Protagoras,  Epicharmus,  and 
Pbilolans.— Tm  Wamnos  or  Plato.  These 
writings  have  come  down  to  us  complete,  and 
have  always  been  admired  as  a  model  of  the 
anion  of  artistic  perfection  with  philosophical 
acuteness  Md  depth    They  are  in  the  lorm  of 
1  dliiogua;  bat  Plato  was  not  the  lirst  writer  who 
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cnipjoycd  th.j  style  of  composition  for  philosoph- 
ical instruction.  Zenu  the  Elealic  bud  already 
written  in  the  form  of  qaestton  and  answer. 
Alrxannnua  the  Teian  am!  Snphroii  iii  the 
mimes  had  treated  ethical  subjects  m  the  furm 
of  dialogue  Xenophon,  iEachines,  Antisthenes, 
Euclides,  and  other  Socratics  aKso  had  made  use 
of  tbe  dialogistic  form  ;  but  Plato  has  bandied 
this  fomf  not  only  with  greater  mastery  than 
any  one  who  preceded  hiin,  but,  in  all  probabil- 
ity,  with  the  distinct  intention  of  keeping  by  Ibis 
Tery  means  true  to  the  admonition  of  l^rates, 
not  to  communicate  instruction,  but  to  lead  to 
the  spontaneous  discovery  of  it.  The  dialogues 
of  Plato  arc  closely  connected  with  one  another, 
and  various  arrangements  of  them  have  been 
proposed.  Schleiermachor  divides  them  into 
three  series  ur  classes  In  the  hrst  he  consid- 
ers that  the  germs  of  dialectic  and  of  the  doc- 
trine of  ideas  begin  to  unfold  themselves  in  all 
the  freshness  of  youthful  inspiration ;  in  the 
second, those  germs  develop  theraatlvea  fiirthcr 
by  means  of  dialectic  investigations  respecting 
tbe  difTercncc  between  common  and  pbilosopb- 
ical  acquaintance  with  things,  respeetmg  notion 
and  knowledge  (dofa  and  iniar^fiT]);  in  tlic  third 
they  receive  their  completion  by  means  of  an 
objectively  sci  '^ufic  working  out,  with  tbe  sep- 
aration of  ethics  and  physics.  The  first  series 
embraces, according  to  Scbleiermacher,  thei^Aa* 
inu,  LjftUt  PnUigonut  Litekn^  Ckarmide»,  £W- 
'..hyphron,  and  Parmemdes;  to  which  may  be  add- 
ed as  an  appendix,  the  Apologiat  Cnlo,  Jon,  Hto- 
jnas  Minor,  HtpjMirehm»,Mmo»t  and  Aieitnades  fl. 
The  second  srrics  contains  the  Gor^ias,  Thratc- 
tUM,  Meno,  EuthjfdeinuM,  Cratvlus,  HophuUs^  Polit- 
ieu»,S^mpo$hm,nmi0,  maPkUe^;  to  which 
may  be  added  as  ati  appendix,  the  Tfuagcs, 
KratUt^  AlcibuuU»  Mcntxenutt  Htfpias  Major, 
and  Ctii^ktn.  The  third  series  comprises  the 
A'  ;  '  Timmu»,  Critiat,  and  the  Laits.  This 
arrangement  la  perhaps  tbe  best  that  has  hith- 
erto tfeen  made  of  the  dialogues,  though  open  to 
exception  in  several  particulars.  The  genuine- 
ness of  several  of  tbe  dialogues  has  been  ques- 
tioned, bat  fbr  tbe  most  part  on  insufficient 
grounds.  The  Epinomis,  however,  is  probably 
to  be  assigned  to  a  disciple  of  Plato,  the  Minos 
and  Htpparckus  to  a  Socratic.  The  second  Aid- 
biad**  was  attributed  by  ancient  critics  to  Xeno- 
phon. The  Anteratla  and  CUiophon  are  proba- 
bly of  much  later  origin.  The  Platonic  letters 
were  composed  at  diflerent  periods  :  the  oldest 
of  them,  the  seventh  and  eii^'htli,  probably  by  dis- 
ciples of  Plato.  The  dialogues  Demodocus,  ^tsy- 
phuatErjficuu,  Axioeku$,  and  those  on  justice  and 
virtue,  were  with  good  reason  regarded  by  an- 
cient critics  as  spurious,  and  with  them  may  be 
associated  the  HipparcktUt  Tkeaget,  and  the  Dcf- 
initinns.  The  genuineness  of  t lie  first  .i4/ci&ta- 
de*  seems  doubtful.  The  tinalicr  Hipjna$t  tbe 
Jon,  and  the  Mentstmt,  on  the  other  band,  which 
are  assailed  by  many  modern  critics,  may  very 
well  mainlam  their  ground  as  occasional  com- 
positions of  Plato.— TtoB  PuiLosorav  or  Plato. 
The  nature  of  this  work  will  allow  only  a  few 
brief  remarks  upon  this  subject.  Tbe  attempt 
tooorobine  poetry  and  phikMophyfthetwo  fanda> 
mental  londeticies  of  the  Greek  mind)  gives  to 
the  Piaiunic  dialogues  a  charm  which  irresisti- 
Ut  atlnwts'ua,  thongb  wo  mej  bare  bat  a  deft- 
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•  cient  comprehension  of  their  subject  matter 
I  Plato,  like  Socrates,  was  penetrated  with  tlie 
I  idea  that  wisdom  is  the  sttribate  of  tbe  God 

head  ;  that  philosophy,  springing  from  the  its 
pulse  to  know,  is  the  necessity  of  tbe  intellectiul 
man,  and  thje  greatest  of  the  blessings  in  which 
he  pariii;ipates  When  once  we  strive  aftei 
Wisdom  with  the  intensity  of  a  lover,  she  be- 
comes tbe  true  eonseeration  and  purification  of 
the  soul,  adapted  to  lead  us  from  the  ni<:lu.lik( 
to  the  true  day.  An  approach  to  wisdom,  how. 
ever,  presupposes  an  original  comniuDioa  wub 
Being,  truly  so  called  ;  and  this  conNBOMs 
again  presupposes  the  divine  nature  or  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  and  the  impulse  to  become  like 
tbe  Eternal.  This  impulse  is  the  love  vhidi 
generates  in  Truth,  and  the  develi  fmer!  ofii 
is  termed  DiaUctics.  Out  of  tbe  pbilosopiueal 
impulse  which  is  developed  by  JXtbefM,  Ml 
only  correct  knowledge,  but  also  correct  aclioo, 
springs  forth.  Socrates's doctrine  rcspeciingtbe 
unity  of  virtue,  sod  that  it  consists  in  troe,  vigor* 
ous,  and  practical  knowledge,  is  intended  lo be 
set  forth  in  a  preliminary  manner  m  the  Prota> 
goras  and  the  smaller  dialogues  sttaebed  to  it 
They  are  designed,  therefore,  to  introduce  a 
foundation  for  ethics,  by  the  refutation  of  Uie  i 
cotiimon  views  that  were  entertaiasd of aMnb  | 
and  of  virtue  ;  for  although  not  even  tbe  wordj 
ethics  aud  physics  occur  in  Plato,  and  ereadia- 
iecties  are  not  treated  of  as  a  dialiBet  lad  se^ 
arate  province,  yet  he  must  rightly  be  regaHed 
as  tbe  originator  of  the  three-fold  divisioa  (tf 
philosophy,  inasrooeh  as  be  had  belbfsUiallf 
decided  object  to  <!cvelop  the  Socratic  method 
into  a  scientific  system  of  dialectics,  thatsbonld  i 
supply  the  groands  of  oar  knowledge  as  vdii  | 
of  our  moral  action  (physics  and  ethics),  and 
therefore  be  separates  the  general  iovestip* 
tlons  on  knowledfe  and  anderstttdiof,  ttkNH 
relatively,  from  those  which  refer  to  physics  and 
ethics.  Accordingly,  the  Tbetetetu;,  SopbiMei, 
Parmenides,  and  Cnitylus,  are  principally  dia- 
lectical ;  the  Protagoras,  Gorgias,  Politiciw,Pbi- 
lebus,  and  the  Politics,  principally  ethicali  while 
the  TimsBas  is  exclusively  pbyswal.  IWi 
dialectics  and  ethics,  however,  have  beenmoie 
successful  than  his  physics.  Plato's  doctriae 
of  ideoM  was  one  of  tbe  most  promineot  ptria 
of  his  system.  He  maintained  that  the  exi>t> 
encc  of  things,  cognizable  only  by  means  of 
conception,  is  their  true  essence,  their  ida. 
Hence  he  asserts  that  to  deny  the  reality  of 
ideas  is  to  destroy  all  scientific  research.  Heds* 
parted  from  the  original  meaning  of  the  vor^ 
idea  (namely,  that  of  form  or  figure),  iaaaanid 
as  he  understood  by  it  the  unities (twJiJrr, /(oimi- 
6e()  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  visible,  the 
changeable,  and  which  can  only  be  reached  by 
pure  thinking  He  included  under  the  expres- 
sion tdea  every  Hung  stable  aniid  the  changes 
of  mere  phenomena,  all  really  existing  and  un- 
cliangeable  dermitiides,  by  which  the  changea 
of  ihiufis  and  our  knowledge  of  them  are  coOf  < 
ditioneS,  such  as  tbe  ideas  m  genus  and  spaeiMb  | 
the  laws  and  ends  of  nature,  as  also  the  prin- 
ciples of  cognition  and  of  mcral  aciiun,  ami  the 
essences  of  individual,  concrete,  thinking  soab. 
His  system  of  etiiirs  was  founded  upon  his  dia- 
lectics, as  is  remarked  above.  Hence  he  a$ 
■eried  that,  not  beimt  io  a  coiditiaBlDgpa«tti 
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'dM  of  the  good  with  full  distioetnesa,  wb  are 

able  to  approximate  to  it  only  so  far  as  we  ele- 
vate the  power  of  thinking  to  Us  original  purity. 
The  best  (Millions  of  the  collected  worka  of  Plato 
are  by  Bekker.  Berol ,  1816-1818  ;  by  Stall- 
bauni,  Gotha,  1827,  «ef.,  [not  yet  coiDpleted] ; 
and  by  Ordii  and  others.  Tone,  1839, 4to. 

[Plator  1  Thn  commander  of  Oreiim  for 
Philip,  beiravcd  the  town  to  the  Romans,  13  C. 
107.— 2.  The  brother  of  Gentiaa,  the  Illjrian 
king,  called  Plator  by  Livy,  but  Pleuratus  by 
Polybiua.  (i^^.  Plkoratds — 3.  Of Dyrrhachium, 
was  slain  by  Piso,  procooaul  in  MaoedonitB-C. 
57,  although  he  had  been  hoapilalily received  in 
the  bouse  of  Plator  ] 

PLAorf  A  OiMt,  a  plebeian  gene  st  Rome.  The 
name  is  also  written  Plolius,  just  as  we  have 
both  Ciodtu*  and  Ciaudius.  The  gene  waa  di- 
vided into  the  fiuniUes  of  HypMn;  Pnetdua, 
Stlvanus,  Venno,  Venox ;  and  nltlioiigh  sovcral 
members  of  these  farailiea  obtained  the  consul- 
iU|N  none  of  them  era  of  snflleient  importance 
to  inquire  a  separate  notice. 

pLaaniif  ofl,  FoLvios,  an  African  by  birth,  the 
ftltow-townsman  of  Septioiine  Severas  He 
sfirved  as  praefect  of  the  praetorium  undrr  this 
emperor,  wlio  loaded  him  with  honors  and 
wealth,  and  virtoallf  mtde  over  noeh  of  the 
imperial  authority  into  his  hands  Intoxicated 
bj  these  distinctions.  Plauiianus  indulged  in  the 
Boet  despotic  tyranny,  and  perpetrated  sets  of 
eiaelty  almost  beyond  belief  In  A  D.  202  his 
daoffhter  PlautiUa  waa  married  to  Caracalia ; 
bat  having  disoovered  the  dislike  cherished  by 
Caracalia  towiiril  both  his  daughter  and  himself, 
and  looking  forward  with  apprehension  to  the 
downfitll  which  awaited  him  upon  the  death  of 
Vbe  sovereign,  he  formed  a  plot  against  the  life 
both  of  Septimius  and  Caracalia.  His  treach- 
ery was  discovered,  and  he  was  immediately 
put  to  death.  203.  His  daughter  PUutilla  was 
banished  first  to  Sicily,  and  subsequently  to 
Lipara,  where  she  was  treated  with  the  greatest 
harshness.  AAcr  the  murder  of  Geta  in  212, 
PlautUla  waa  pot  to  death  by  order  of  her  hus- 
band. 

Plaotilla.   Vid.  PLAVfiAnee. 

PlaotIus.  1.  A.,  a  man  of  consular  rank, 
who  was  sent  by  the  Emperor  Claudius  in  A.D. 
43  to  anbdoe  Britain.  He  remained  in  Britain 
four  years,  and  subdued  the  southern  part  of  the 
island.  He  obtained  an  ovation  on  his  return 
to  Rome  in  47.-2.  A  Roman  jurist,  who  lived 
about  the  time  of  VopMiaD,  and  iaoitadbf  sub- 
sequent jurists. 

Plavtds,  tlie  most  celebrated  eomic  poet  of 
Rome,  was  a  native  of  Sarsina,  a  small  village 
10  Umbria.  He  is  usually  called  Af.  Auiut  Plan- 
fw,  but  his  real  naae,  as  an  eminent  modern 
scholar  has  shown,  was  T.  Maccips  Plautpb. 
The  date  of  hia  birth  is  uncertain,  but  it  may 
be  plaeed  about  B.O.  854.  He  probably  came 
to  Rome  at  an  early  age,  Binee  he  displays  such 
a  perfect  raaateryof  the  Latin  language,  and  an 
aeqnaintanoe  with  Greek  literature,  ^ieb  he 
could  hardly  l.ave  acquired  in  a  provincial  town. 
Whether  he  ever  obtained  the  Roman  franchise 
b  doabtfiil.  When  he  arrived  at  Rome  he  was 
in  needy  circumstances,  and  was  first  employed 
in  the  service  of  the  actors.  With  the  money 
Im  kid  aavad  ia  tbia  tnliirior  alation  he  kft 
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Rome  and  set  np  in  bnsiness.  hot  bis  spaenAl 

tions  failed  ;  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  hia  Ud* 
cessities  obliged  him  to  enter  the  servioe  of  a 
baker,  who  employed  him  in  tnrninf  a  handmili. 
While  in  this  degrading  occupation  ],(■  wrote 
three  plays,  the  sale  of  which  to  the  managera 
of  the  public  games  enabled  him  to  qnit  bis 
drudgery  and  begin  his  literary  career.  He  was 
then  probably  about  tliirty  yeara  of  age  (224)i 
and  aooordingly  oommeneed  writing  eomediea 
a  few  years  before  the  brrakinjr  nut  of  the  sec- 
ond Punic  war.  He  continued  his  literary  oo- 
cnpation  for  abont  Ibrty  years,  and  died  in  184, 
when  he  was  seventy  years  of  age.  His  con- 
temporaries at  first  were  Livius  Andronicus  and 
Nsvius,  afterward  Ennins  and  Gaeetlios :  Ter- 
ence  did  not  rise  into  notice  till  almost  twenty 
years  after  bis  death.  During  the  long  time 
that  be  held  possession  of  the  stage,  he  was 
always  a  great  favorite  of  the  people  ;  and  he 
expressed  a  bold  consciousness  of  his  own  pow- 
ers in  the  epitaph  wbieh  he  wrote  for  bis  tomb^ 
and  which  baa  oome  down  to  oa : 

"  Postquaa  Mt  moftsm  aptns  Flrntai,  onmisiBs  Ivgal 
Seena  dsMiti,  defai  rlras.  lodua  JeeoiqtM 

Et  Dumeri  innumeri  limul  omncs  ooliacrumarant" 

Plautus  wrote  a  great  number  of  comedies, 
and  in  the  last  centory  of  the  repnblie  there 

were  one  hundred  and  thirty  playa  which  bore 
his  name.  Most  of  these,  however,  were  not 
considered  genuine  by  the  best  Roman  critics. 

There  were  several  works  written  upon  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  of  these  the  most  celebrated  was  the 
treatise  of  Varro,  entitled  Quatstionet  Plautina. 
Varro  limited  the  undoubtci*  comedies  of  the 
poet  to  twenty- one,  which  were  hence  called 
the  Fabula  Vanonianet.  These  Varronian  com- 
edies are  the  same  as  those  which  have  come 
down  to  our  own  time,  with  the  loss  of  one. 
At  present  we  possess  only  twenty  comedies 
of  Plautua;  but  there  were  originally  twenty- 
one  in  the  manuscripts,  and  the  ViJulana,  which 
was  the  twenty-first,  and  which  came  last  in 
the  collection,  was  torn  off  from  the  manuscript 
in  the  Middle  A{;es,  Tlic  titles  of  the  twenty- 
one  Varronian  plays  arc,  1.  Amphttruo.  2.  Asi» 
naria.  3.  Aulularia.  4.  Caplivi.  6.  CurcuUo. 
6.  Catina.  7.  Cistellaria.  8.  Epidieus.  9.  Bae- 
ehidet.  10.  Mosttllaria.  11.  Menachmi.  12. 
Miles.  13.  Mercator.  14  Pteudolus.  15.  Pflt- 
nulus.  16.  Persa.  17.  Rudens.  18.  Stichus. 
19.  Trinummus.  20.  Truculentus  21.  Vidtt' 
/arts.  This  is  the  order  in  which  they  occnr  in 
the  manuscripts,  though  probably  not  the  one 
in  which  they  were  originally  arranged  by  Varro. 
The  present  order  is  evidently  alphabetical ;  the 
initial  letter  of  the  title  of  each  play  is  alone  re- 
garded, and  no  attention  is  paid  to  those  which 
follow:  hence  we-find  Caplivi,  CurcuUo,  Casina, 
Cistellaria :  Moslellaria,  Menachmi,  Miles,  Mer- 
cator: Pteudotut,  Panulus,  Persa.  The  play  of 
the  Baeekides  forms  the  only  exeeption  to  the 
alphabetical  order.  It  was  probably  placed  afler 
the  Epidieus  by  some  copyist,  because  he  had 
observed  that  Plantus,  in  the  Btedfcldw  (iL,  9, 
36),  referred  to  the  Epidim^  as  an  earlier  work. 
The  names  of  the  comedies  are  either  taken 
ftom  some  leading  eharaeter  in  the  play,  or  ftom 
some  circumstance  which  occurs  in  it :  those 
titles  ending  in  arta  are  adjectives,  giving  a 
general  description  of  the  play :  thna  Atimrm 
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%  the  Asa-Comedy."  The  comedies  of  Plaa- 
tns  enjoyed  unrivalted  popalartty  among  tbe 
Romans,  anil  contiimed  to  be  represented  down 
to  ihe  time  of  Diocletian.  Tbe  coatmued  popu- 
lar) ly  ufPlaul  us  through  so  many  oantariea  was 
owing,  in  a  groat  mt  asure,  to  his  being  a  na- 
tional poet.  Though  he  founds  his  plays  upon 
hrerk  roodeb,  tbe  cTiaractere  in  them  aat,  apeak, 
and  joke  like  genuine  Roma  is.  and  he  thereby 
secured  tbe  sympathy  of  his  audience  mure  com- 
pletely than  Terence  ooold  e^er  have  done. 
Whether  Plautus  borrowed  the  pkn  of  all  his 
plays  from  G  reck  models,  it  ia  impoaaible  to  say. 
The  Cittdiarta,  BaeekUa,  Pttmhu,  aod  SHehu* 
were  taken  from  Meoandcr,  the  Casina  and  Ru- 
4€»9  fhnK  Diphiius.  and  Uie  Mcrcaior  and  the 
TVtiHimimw  frem  PhtlemoB,vand  many  others 
were  undoubtedly  fuundrd  uponGrt  i  k  ons^inaKs 
But  in  all  cases  i'lautus  allowed  bimseU  much 
greater  liberty  than  Tetenee ;  and  in  some  in- 
stances he  appears  to  have  simply  taken  the 
leading  idea  of  the  play  from  the  Greek,  and  to 
have  filled  it  up  in  his  own  fashion.  It  has  been 
inferred  from  a  well-known  line  of  Horace 
{EpiMt.,  ii.,  1,  5S),  "  Plautus  ad  exemplar  Siculi 
properare  Epicharmi,"  that  Plautus  took  great 
paina  to  imitate  Kpicharmua.  But  there  is  no 
correspondence  between  any  of  the  existing 
plays  of  Plautus  and  the  known  titles  of  tbe 
eomodies  of  Epicharmus ;  and  the  verb  frope- 
rare  probably  has  reference  only  to  the  liveliness 
and  energy  of  Plautus's  style,  in  w  hich  be  bore 
a  leaemhiance  to  the  Sicilian  poet  It  was, 
however,  not  only  with  the  common  people  that 
Plautus  was  a  favorite  ;  educated  Romans  read 
and  admired  his  works  down  to  the  latest  tines. 
Cicero  {De  Off.,  i.,  29)  places  his  wit  on  a  par 
with  that  of  the  old  Attic  comedy,  and  St.  Jerome 
used  to  console  hinaelf  with  the  perusal  of  tiM 
poet  after  spending  many  nights  in  tears  on  ac- 
count of  his  past  sins.  The  favorable  opinion 
which  the  ancients  entertained  of  the  merits 
of  Plautus  has  been  confirmed  by  the  jiid{,ntienl 
of  the  best  modern  critics,  and  by  the  lact  that 
several  of  bis  plays  bars  been  miitated  by  many 
of  ilie  best  modem  poets.  Thus  the  AmphitTvo 
has  been  imitated  by  Molierc  and  Dryden,  the 
Aulularia  by  Moliere  in  his  Avare,  the  Mattel- 
larui  by  Regnard,  Addison,  and  others,  the  Me- 
nachmt  by  Shakspeare  in  his  Comedy  of  Errors^ 
the  Trinummus  by  Leasing  in  bis  iScmIs,  and 
so  with  olfiers.  Horace  (Dr  Arte  Poet ,  270), 
indeed,  expresses  a  less  favorable  opinion  of 
Plautus ;  but  It  must  be  recollected  that  the 
taste  of  Horace  had  been  formed  by  a  different 
school  of  literature,  and  that  he  dialiked  the 
ancient  poets  of  his  country.  Moreover,  it  is 
probable  that  the  censure  of  Horace  docs  not 
refer  to  the  general  cbaractor  of  Plautus's  po- 
etry, but  meraly  to  bis  inhannMiions  Tsises  and 
to  some  of  his  jests.  TllS  text  of  Plaotus  has 
come  down  to  us  in  a  very  oormpc  slate.  It 
contains  many  laonntt  and  interpolations.  Thus 
the  Aulularia  has  lost  its  conclusion,  the  eU> 
chides  its  commencemeDt,  6io.  Of  the  present 
aoroplete  editions,  tbe  best  sre  by  Bothe,  Lips., 
1834.  2  vols.  8vo,  and  bv  Weise,  Quedlinb., 
1837-1838,  2  vols.  8vo,  [3d  edition,  1847-48. 
S  vols.  8vo] ;  but  RitschPs  edition,  of  widcb  tks 
first  volume  only  has  yet  appeared  (Bonn.,  IB4$), 
will  fsr  surpass  all  others. 
660 


Pla VIS  (now  PmmX  s  river  lo  Veuetia,  id  ttt 
north  of  Italy,  wbiob  Isll  into  tbs  Sivasl^b 

gestinus. 

Plkiadbs  (HAxtddec  or  lleAtut£t(),WkQ  H'kiJKk 
are  nsnsUy  eslled  the  daogfatets  of  Atiit  a» 

Pleidne,  whence  they  bear  the  name  of  ihv  M- 
lanlidtt.  Tbey  were  called  VergduB  by  the  K«. 
mana.  Tbey  were  the  aisters  of  the  Hyadn, 
and  seven  in  number,  six  of  whom  are  described 
as  visible,  and  the  seventh  as  invisible.  Soie 
call  the  sav«ntk  Slarape,  and  lehte  thtt  ibsls. 
came  invisible  6aai  shame,  because  she  alooe 
among  her  sisttn  bad  bad  loteroouree  viUi  a 
mortal  msn;  ediemcsil  her  Eleeln,  sad  ante 
her  disappe  ar  from  the  choir  of  her  sisters  on 
accoimt  of  ber  grief  at  the  destruction  of  ik 
hott80ofD«rdsnoo.  Tbe  Pteisdes  am  stH  n 
have  made  away  with  themselvt  s  from  prif  f  at 
the  death  of  their  siatera,  the  Hyades,  or  u  the 
fate  of  their  father  Atlaa,  and  were  aftsmrf 
placed  as  stars  at  the  back  of  Taurus,  where 
they  formed  a  cluster  reaembling  a  boock  si 
grapes,  whence  they  were  sometimes  oM 
i^rpvf.  According:  to  anotlicr  sior)*,  ihe  Plei- 
ades were  virgin  companions  of  Disaa  (Aite* 
mis),  and,  together  with  their  mother  PldoM; 
were  pursued  by  the  hunter  Orion  in  Boeoia; 
their  prayer  to  be  rescued  from  bim  was  head 
by  the  gods,  and  they  were  metamorpboseliali 
doves  {neAeiu(h<:),  and  placed  among  the  sUn. 
The  rising  of  the  Pleiades  in  Italy  was  about 
the  beginning  of  May,  and  their  settin;  abost 
the  beginning  of  November.  Their  names  are 
Electra.  Maia,  Taygets,  Alqrooe,Celnio,Sl» 
ope,  and  Merope. 

PLiioifB  (U?ij)i6vt}),  a  daughter  of  OceasoB 
and  mother  of  the  Pleisdea  by  Atlas.  Yd 
Atlas  and  Plkiadks. 

[PLBMimos,  proprietor  and  legatus  of 
Scipio  Africanus,  was  sent  in  B.C.  205  against 
the  town  of  Locri,  in  Southern  Italy,  which  stiil 
continued  in  tlie  possession  of  the  Cartliairia 
ians  He  took  the  town,  of  which  be  was  left 
covernor  by  Scipio;  but  his  treatmeot  of  the 
inhabitants  was  so  croel  that  they  seoi  to  Rome 
to  make  complaint,  and  the  senate  ordered  his 
return;  he  was  throv%'n  into  prison  B,C. 204, 
but  died  before  hia  trial  canw  on-] 

Pi.EMMVRiL  M  {U?,rfjiijivpcnv  :  now  PuntA  ii  (?► 
gantc),  a  promontory  on  tbe  southern  coast  of 
Sicily,  immsdistaly  aouth  of  Syraeose. 

PleumoxIi,  a  small  tribe  is  Gallia  MfO, 
subject  to  the  Nervii.  . 

Plcvbsvos  (lUe^rer)*  1  • 
was  the  son  of  ScerdilaTdas.  His  name  ocean 
aa  an  ally  of  tbe  Humans  in  tbe  accoDd  Paoie 
war,  and  in  their  satiseqnsBt  wan  io  Greeee. 
—  [2.  A  brother  of  Gcntius,  and  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding.  Vui.  PLAToa.  He  was  put  to  dtaih 
by  Gentios  in  orlar  ItMt  lbs  king  niigbt  himself 
marry  a  daughter  of  Monunios,  who  had  been 
betrothed  lo  Pleuraius.— 3.  A  son  ol  Gtniius, 
king  of  Illyris,  whs  wss  tsksa  prisoner,  toif  iher 
with  his  father,  and  carried  captive  to  Rome, 
—4.  An  lUyrian  exile,  of  whose  aervicea  Per- 
seus.  king  of  ]ia«adnnia.avsiled^imself  on  bH 
embassiss  to  Gentius,  laag  of  IMyiii* »  ^-^ 

160.] 

PbSoadN  (mcsp^p:  ttJLtvpuvuK),  an  ancieBj 
city  in  .Ctolia,  and  along  with  Calydnn  ihe  moa 
important  io  tbe  coiutry,  was  situated  at  a  i» 
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Oe  distance  from  ttt  oottt,  northwest  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Evenns,  and  on  the  southern  slope 
of  Mount  Aracynthus  or  Curius.  It  was  originally 
inhabited  by  tbeCuretes.  This  ancient  city  was 
abandoned  by  its  inhaMtants,  uhon  Demetrius 
Fuliorcetes  laid  waste  the  surrounding  country, 
4Dd  a  new  city  wasbolUiiiidcr  the  same  name  to 
the  west  of  the  ancient  one.  The  two  cities  are 
distinguished  by  geogr.iphers  under  the  names 
of  Ola  Pleuron  and  Neu  Pleuron  fMpectively. 

PlIniuh.  1.  C.  Pli».us  Skccndus,  the  cele- 
brated author  of  the  Hulona  Naturaltt,  and  fre- 
4«eDU]r  called  FUoy  the  elder,  was  bom  A.B. 
SS,  either  at  Verona  or  Novum  Comnm  (now 
Cmm),  in  the  north  of  Italy.  But  whichever 
was  the  place  of  his  bhlb,  it  is  certain  that  his 
family  belonged  to  Nonim  Comiim,  since  the 
•states  of  the  elder  Piiiiy  were  situated  there, 
the  younger  Pliny  wm  bom  thort,  and  Mveral 
inscriptions  found  in  tlic  neighborhood  relate  to 
tarious  oiembers  of  Uie  family.  He  came  to 
Rome  while  ttill  yonng,  and  bein^  deaeended 
from  a  family  of  wealth  and  distinrtion,  he  had 
the  means  at  his  disposal  for  availing  himself 
of  the  tnatmotion  of  the  heat  tMcfaen  to  be 
found  in  the  imperial  city.  At  the  age  of  about 
twenty-three  he  went  tu  Germany,  where  he 
aerred  nnder  L.  Pompenint  Seenndus,  of  whom 
he  afterward  wrote  a  memoir,  and  was  appoint- 
ed to  tlie  command  of  a  troop  of  cavalry  ipra- 
ft€tm»  elaf).  It  appeals  firom  imtioes  of  his  own 
that  he  travelled  over  most  of  the  frontier  of 
Germany,  having  visited  the  Cauci,  the  sources 
of  tho  Danube,  &o.  It  was  in  the  intervals 
snatched  from  his  military  dutias  tbit  he  com- 
poaed  his  treatise  dt  Jaculatione  equestri.  At 
the  same  time  he  commenced  a  history  of  the 
Gennanio  wars,  which  he  afterward  completed 
in  twenty  books.  He  returned  to  Rome  with 
Poroponius  (62),  and  applied  himself  to  the 
fUidy  of  jurisprudence.  He  practiced  for  some 
limp  as  a  pleader,  but  does  not  seem  to  have 
distinguished  himself  very  greatly  in  that  ca- 
pieity.  The  greater  part  of  the  reign  of  Nero 
be  spent  in  retirement,  chiefly,  no  doubt,  at  his 
native  place.  It  may  have  been  with  a  view 
to  the  education  of  his  nephew  that  he  com« 
posed  the  work  entitled  Studiosus,  an  extensive 
treatise  in  three  books,  occupying  six  volumes, 
fa  whMi  he  marked  out  the  course  thit  ehoald 
be  pursued  in  the  training  of  a  yonng  orator, 
irom  the  cradle  to  the  completion  of  his  educa- 
liM  and  his  entrance  into  paUie  lUb.  During 
the  reipn  of  Nero  he  wrote  a  grammatical  work 
in  eight  books,  entitled  Dubius  Sermo ;  and  to- 
wunf  the  efaMO  of  the  reign  of  this  emperor  he 
WM  appointed  procurator  in  Spain.  He  was 
hem  in  71.  when  bis  brother- in-law  died,  leav- 
iiff  hie  eon,  the  younger  Pliny,  to  the  gnerdian- 
ship  of  his  uncle,  who,  on  account  of  his  ab- 
sence, was  obliged  to  intrust  the  care  of  him  to 
▼iifiimie  Rofba.  Pliny  returned  to  Rone  la 
the  reign  of  Vespasian,  shortly  before  73,  when 
he  adopted  his  nephew,  lie  bad  known  Ves- 
petian  m  the  Genmnio  ware,  and  the  emperor 
received  him  into  the  number  of  his  most  inti- 
OMte  £riend^  It  was  at  this  period  of  his  life 
that  be  wrote  a  eontinnation  of  the  history  of 
Aofidius  Bassus,  in  thirty  one  books,  carrying 
the  narraiire  down  to  his  own  times.  Of  his 
nuoer  of  liiii  at  this  period  an  interaeting  ac- 


count  has  been  preserved  by  his  nephew (jB|pfffl., 
iii.,  5).  It  was  his  practice  to  begin  to  spmd 
a  portion  of  the  night  in  studying  by  can- 
die-light,  at  the  festival  of  the  Vuk-analia  (to- 
ward the  end  of  August),  at  first  at  a  late  hour 
of  the  night,  in  winter  at  one  or  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  Before  it  was  light  he  betook 
himself  to  the  Emperor  Vespasian,  and  after 
executing  such  commissions  as  he  might  be 
charged  with,  returned  home  and  devoted  the 
time  which  he  still  had  remaining  to  study. 
Alter  a  slender  meal,  he  would,  in  the  summer- 
time, lie  in  the  sunshine  while  some  one  read 
to  him,  he  him.self  making  notes  and  extracts. 
He  never  read  any  thing  without  making  ex- 
traele  in  this  way,  for  he  need  to  eay  that  thet^e 
was  no  book  so  bad  hut  that  some  good  iniirht 
be  got  out  of  it.  He  would  then  take  a  cold 
bath,  end  after  a  elight  repeat  sleep  a  very  lit- 
tle, and  then  pursue  his  studies  till  the  time  of 
the  ocena.  During  this  meal  some  book  was 
read  to,  and  commented  on  by  hhn.  At  table, 
as  mifrhtho  supposed,  he  spent  but  a  short  time. 
Such  was  his  mode  of  life  when  in  the  midst 
of  the  bustle  and  conftaeion  of  the  dty.  When 
in  retirement  in  the  country,  the  time  spent  in 
the  bath  was  nearly  the  only  interval  not  allot- 
ted to  etady,  end  that  he  redneed  to  the  nar- 
rowest limits  ;  for  during  all  the  process  uf 
scraping  and  rubbing  he  bad  some  book  read  to 
him,  or  hims^f  dictated.  When  on  a  journey 
he  had  a  secretary  by  his  side  with  a  book  and 
tablets.  By  this  incessant  application,  perse- 
vered in  thronghout  life,  he  amassed  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  materials,  and  at  his  death  lefl 
to  bis  nephew  one  hundred  and  sixty  volumina 
of  notes  {eUctorum  commeniarii),  written  ex- 
tremely small  on  both  sides.  With  some  reason 
might  bis  nephew  say  that,  when  compared  with 
Pliny,  those  who  had  spent  their  whole  lives  in 
literary  pursuits  seemed  as  if  they  had  spent 
them  in  nothing  else  than  sleep  and  idleness. 
From  the  materials  which  ho  had  in  this  way 
collected  he  compiled  his  celebrated  Htsioria 
N^aturaUs,  which  he  published  about  77.  The  de- 
tails of  Pliny's  death  are  given  in  a  letter  of  the 
younger  Pliny  to  Tacitus  (£p.,  vi.,  16).  He  per- 
ished in  the  celebrated  eruption  of  Vesuvius, 
which  overwhelmed  Herculaneom  and  Pompeii, 
in  79,  being  flfly-six  years  of  age.  He  waa  at  the 
time  stationed  at  Misenum  in  the  command  of 
the  Roman  Aeet ;  and  it  was  his  anxiety  to  ex- 
amine  more  closely  the  extraordinary  phaenom 
enon*  which  led  him  to  sail  to  Stabise,  where 
be  landed  and  perished.  The  only  work  of 
Pliny  which  baa  come  down  to  us  is  his  /ftsfo- 
ria  Naturalis.  By  Natural  History  the  ancients 
understood  more  than  modern  writers  would 
madly  indnde  in  the  anhjeet.  It  embraced 
astronomy,  meteorology,  geography,  mineralo- 

g,  zoology,  botany— in  short,  every  thing  that 
ee  not  relate  to  the  reaalta  of  hmaas  akill  or 
the  products  of  human  faculties.  Pliny,  how- 
ever, has  not  kept  within  even  these  extensive 
limits.  He  hae  inrolcen  in  upon  the  plan  implied 
by  the  title  of  the  work,  by  considerable  digres- 
sions on  human  inventions  and  institutions 
(book  vii  ).  and  on  the  history  of  the  fine  arta 
(xxxv.-xxxvii ).  Minor  digressions  on  similar 
topics  are  also  interspersed  in  various  parts  of 
the  wmk,  the  arrangemeBt  of  whloh  in  othei 
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respects  eo^bibits  but  little  scientific  discnroma- 
tion.  It  ooinprisest  m  Pliny  ujs  in  the  preC* 

ace,  twenty  thousand  matters  of  importance, 
drawn  from  about  two  thousand  volumes.  It 
ia  dividled  into  thirty'Seven  bookt,  the  llrat  of 

which  consists  of  a  dedicatory  epistle  to  Titiia, 
followed  br  a  tabic  of  contents  of  the  other 
books,   when  it  is  remembered  that  this  work 
was  not  the  result  of  the  undistracted  labor  of 
a  life,  but  written  in  the  hours  of  leisure  secured 
fVom  active  pursuits,  and  that,  too,  by  the  author 
of  other  extrnsivr  works,  it  is,  to  say  the  least, 
a  wonderful  monument  of  human  industry.  It 
may  easily  be  supposed  that  Pliny,  with  bis  in- 
ordinate appetite  for  accumulattnf^  knowledge 
out  of  books,  was  not  the  man  to  produce  a 
seientifie  work  of  any  raloe.  Re  was  not  eren 
tin  original  observer.    The  inr.terials  which  he 
worked  up  into  his  huge  encyclopaedic  compila- 1 
lion  were  ahnost  all  derived  at  second-hand, ' 
though  doubtless  he  has  incorporated  tlic  re- 
sults of  his  own  observation  in  a  larger  number 
of  instances  than  those  in  which  he  indicates 
such  to  be  the  caee.    Nor  did  he,  as  a  comniler, 
show  either  judgment  or  discrimination  in  the 
selection  of  his  materials,  so  that  in  his  accounts 
the  true  and  the  false  are  found  intermixed. 
His  love  of  the  marvellous,  and  his  contempt 
for  human  nature,  lead  him  constantly  to  intro- 
duce what  is  strange  or  wonderfuK  or  adapted 
to  illustrate  the  wickfdficss  of  man,  and  the  un- 
satisfactory arrangements  of  I'rovidencc.  His 
work  is  of  course  valuable  to  us  from  the  vast 
number  of  subjects  treated  of.  with  regard  to 
many  of  which  we  have  no  other  sources  of  in- 
formation.   But  what  he  tells  us  is  oAen  unin- 
telligible, from  his  retailing  accounts  of  things 
with  which  he  was  himself  personally  unac- 
quainted, and  of  which  he  in  consequence  gives 
no  satisfactory  idea  to  the  reader.    Though  a 
writer  on  zoology,  botany,  and  mineralogy,  he 
has  no  pretensions  to  be  called  a  naturalist. 
His  compilations  exhibit  scarcely  a  trace  of 
scientific  arrangement ;  and  frequently  it  can 
be  shown  that  he  does  not  give  the  true  sense 
of  the  authors  whom  he  quotes  and  translates, 
giving  not  uncommonly  wrong  Latin  names  to 
the  oDjeets  spoken  of  by  hb  oreek  anthoritiee. 
The  best  editions  of  Pliny's  Natural  History, 
with  a  commentary,  are  by  Uardouin  (Paris, 
ms,  6  Tola.  4to;  second  edition  17SS,  S  toIs. 
fill),  and  by  Panckouckc  (Paris,  1829-1833,  20 
▼o]s.),with  a  French  translation  and  notes  by 
CoTier  and  other  eminent  aeientifle  and  literary 
nirn  of  France.    The  most  valuable  critical 
edition  of  the  text  of  Pliny  is  by  Sillig  (Lipa., 
1881-1836,  6  Tob.  ISmo) — %  C.  Pumos  Cm- 
ciLius  Seccndus,  frequently  called  Pliny  the 
younger,  was  the  son  of  C.  Caeciiius,  and  of 
FUnia,  tike  sister  of  the  elder  Pliny.   He  was 
born  at  Conniin  in  A.D.  81 ;  and  having  lost 
hb  father  at  an  early  age,  he  was  adopted  by 
his  uncle,  as  has  been  mentioned  above.  His 
education  was  conducted  under  the  care  of  his 
uncle,  hb  mother,  and  his  tutor,  Virginius  liu- 
fhs.   From  his  youth  he  was  devoted  to  letters. 
In  his  fourteenth  year  he  wrote  a  Greek  trage- 
dy.   He  studied  eloquence  under  Quintilian. 
His  acquirements  finally  gained  him  the  repu- 
tation of  being  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of 
Ihe  age ,  and  hia  friend  Tacitus,  the  historian, 


had  the  same  honorable  distinctiot.  He 
also  ta  orator.  In  his  nineteenth  year  be  begM 
to  si»eak  in  the  forum,  and  he  was  frequently 
employed  as  an  advocate  before  tbe  court  of  the 
CMitumviH  and  before  the  Ranan  seme.  He 
filled  numerous  offices  in  succession.  While  i 
young  man  he  served  in  Syria  as  thbaoos  roilj. 
turn,  and  was  there  •  betrer  of  the  stoic  Ec- 
phrates  and  of  .Artrmidorus.  He  was  s  bsf. 
quently  qucstor  Cssaris,  prstor  in  or  about  99^ 
and  consul  100,  in  which  year  he  wrote  hs 

Panesyricus,  which  is  addressed  to  Trajan.  Ig 
103  be  was  appointed  proprctor  of  the  provuee 
Pdntica,  where  he  did  not  slay  quite  two  jem. 
Among  his  other  functions  be  also  discharzrf 
that  of  curator  of  the  channel  and  tbe  banlcs  of 
tbe  Tiber  *  He  waa  twiee  married.  His  mc. 
nnd  wife  was  Calpurni:^.  the  p  rand-daughter  of 
Calpumius  Fabatus,  and  an  accomplished  woo. 
an;  she  was  considerably  younger  than  bn 
husband,  who  has  recorded  her  kind  atteotioM 
to  him.  He  had  no  children  by  either  wife 
bom  alive.  Tbe  life  of  Pliny  is  chiefly  known 
from  his  letters.  So  far  as  this  evidence  shows, 
he  was  a  kind  and  benevolent  man,  fond  of  lit. 
erary  pursuits,  and  of  building  on  and  improTing 
bis  estates.  He  was  rich,  Md  he  spent  liber- 
ally. He  was  a  kind  master  to  his  slares 
His  body  was  feeble,  and  bis  health  not  good. 
Nothing  is  known  as  to  the  time  of  hismih 
The  extant  works  of  Pliny  are  his  Par(p.mnii 
and  the  ten  books  of  his  Epitlola.  Tlie  /'<iw- 
gyricus  is  a  fulsome  eulogium  on  Trajan ;  it  it 
of  small  value  for  the  information  whirh  !t  con- 
tains about  the  author  himself  and  his  times. 
Pliny  collected  his  own  letters,  as  appears  froa 
the  first  letter  of  the  first  book,  which  loob 
something  like  a  preface  to  tbe  whole  cotleetioo. 
It  is  not  an  improbable  conjectoie  that  be  ntj 
have  written  many  of  hia  letters  with  a  view 
to  publication,  or  that  when  be  was  wnting 
some  of  them  the  idea  of  future  poMieitiai  m 
in  his  mind.  However,  they  form  a  vprr  sfrpc- 
able  collection,  and  make  us  acqoainied  with 
many  interesting  fhets  In  the  life  of  Plia?  ttd 
that  of  his  contemporaries.  The  letters  fnn 
Pliny  to  Tn^an  and  tbe  emperor's  replies  an 
the  meet  walnable  pert  of  the  colkctloa:  thejr 
form  the  whole  of  the  tenth  book.  Tbe  letter 
on  tbe  punbbment  of  the  Cbristiaai(z.,97),aBd 
the  emperor's  answer  (x ,  98),  have  ftraMNi 
matter  for  much  remark.  The  M  of apersoa 
admitting  himself  to  be  a  Cbriiliu  was  suffi- 
cient fbr  hb  condemnation :  aai  the  poniab- 
ment  appears  to  have  been  death.  Tbe  Chns- 
tiaos,  OD  their  examinaiioo.  admitted  noUiin| 
further  than  their  praetioe  of  meeting  on  a  tm 
day  before  it  was  light,  and  Singing  a  hymn  to 
Christ,  as  God  {quusi  Dto);  their  oath  (what- 
ever Pliny  may  mean  by  »aenmenhm)yn§^ 
to  bind  them  to  any  crime,  but  to  avoid  theft 
robbery,  adultery,  breach  of  faith,  and  dcsial « 
a  deposit.  Two  female  staves,  wbe wwi 
to  be  deaconesses  (ministra),  were  pat  to  tbe 
torture  by  Pliny,  but  nothing  unfavorable  to  U« 
Christians  could  be  got  out  otihm'- 
ernor  could  detect  nothing  except  a  perreraa 
and  extravagant  superstition  (*«^#/»/wa»J"* 
vam  et  immoduam).  Hereupon  be 
emperor's  advice,  for  the  contagion  bf  the  so 
penUtion  was  apreadiagi  yet  be  thought  thi 
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It  miglit  hi  stopped.  The  emperor,  in  bis  reply, 
approves  of  the  governor's  conduct,  as  explain- 
eil  in  his  letter,  and  observes  that  no  general 
nile  can  be  laid  down.  Persons  supposed  to  be 
Christians  are  not  to  be  sought  for  :  if  they  are 
accused  and  the  charge  is  proved,  ihcy  are  to 
be  punished ;  but  if  a  man  denied  the  charge, 
and  could  prove  its  falsity  by  offering  his  pray- 
ers to  the  heathen  gods  \diis  nostris),  however 
Mspeeted  be  may  have  been,  he  shall  be  ex- 
cused in  respect  of  his  repentance.  Cliarges  of 
accusation  {libeiU),  without  the  name  of  the  in- 
formant or  accuser,  were  not  to  be  received,  as 
they  had  been  :  it  was  a  thing  of  ihc  worst  ex- 
ample, and  unsuited  to  the  age.  One  of  the 
t>est  editions  of  the  EpistoUt  and  Panegyrinu  is 
by  Schaefer,  Lips  ,  1805.  The  best  editions  of 
the  EpistoUt  are  by  Cortius  and  LoDgolius,  Am- 
sterdam,  17S4,  and  by  Gierig,  Lipe.,  1800. 

PuifTHi.vE  ( UXivdivTi),  a  city  of  Lower  Egypt, 
oa  the  bay  called  from  it  Sinus  Plinthinktes 
{WLt»0i»nnK  KoXnof),  was  the  western tnost  city 
«f  Egypt  (accnnling  to  its  narrower  limits)  on 
the  frontier  of  Aiarmarica.  It  stood  a  little  north 
of  l>ipo8tris  (now  AboHfir). 

Plist.*rciu  5  (rT?.f/'i7ra>),\or).  1.  King  ofSparta, 
was  the  son  and  successor  of  Leonidas,  who 
was  killed  at  Thermopylae  B.C.  480.  He  reign- 
ed from  -ISO  tn  159,  hut,  being  a  mere  child  at  the 
tune  of  his  father's  death,  the  regency  was  as- 
samed  by  his  consin  Piasanias.  It  appears 
that  the  latter  continued  to  administer  affairs  in 
the  name  of  the  young  king  till  his  own  death, 
about  467.  —  [3.  Son  of  Aotipater,  brother  of 
Caasander,  the  Macedonian  king.] 

Pi  isTHEVEs  {n?.tia0(v7fc),  son  of  Atreus,  and 
buiband  of  Afirope  or  Eriphyle,  by  whom  he 
became  the  father  of  Agamemnon,  Menelaus, 
and  Anaxibia;  but  Homer  makns  the  latter  the 
chddrcn  of  Atreus.    Vtd.  Ao.<mkmnon,  Atrbos. 

PmstI  a  ( now Prestia),  a  village  in Samninm,  in 
the  valley  between  Mount  Tifata  and  Taburnus. 

PUsTdANAZ  or  PusTONAZ  {llXeiaroava^,Til?ui- 
oruvoO.  king  of  Sparta*  was  the  eldest  son  of 
the  Pansanias  who  conquered  at  Plataeae,  B.C. 
479.  On  the  death  of  Plistarchus  in  453,  with- 
out iaeue^  Pliatoanax  succeeded  to  the  throne, 
being  yet  a  minor.  He  reigned  from  458  to 
406.  In  445  he  invaded  Attica,  but  the  prema- 
tnve  wttiidrawa]  of  his  army  from  the  enemy's 
territory  exposed  him  to  the  suspicion  of  hav- 
ing been  bribed  by  Pericles.  He  was  punished 
hf  a  heavy  fine,  whiidi  be  wae  nnable  to  pvf, 
and  was  therefore  obliged  to  leave  his  country. 
He  remained  nineteen  years  in  exile,  taking  up 
trie  abode  near  the  temple  of  Jupiter  (Zona),  on 
Mount  Lycacus  in  Arcadia,  and  having  half  his 
bouse  within  the  sacred  precincts,  that  he  might 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  aanetnary .  Dnring  thia 
period  his  son  Pausanias,  a  minor,  reigned  in 
hie  atead.  The  Spartans  at  length  recalled  him 
in  498,  in  obedience  to  the  injnnetlons  of  the 
Delphic  oracle.  But  ho  was  accused  of  having 
tampered  with  the  Pythian  priestess  to  induce 
her  to  interpose  finr  him,  and  bis  alleged  impiety 
in  this  matter  was  continually  assigned  by  his 
enemies  as  the  cause  of  all  Sparta'a  miafortunea 
in  the  war,  and  therefore  it  was  that  he  used 
all  his  influence  to  bring  about  peace  with 
Athens  in  421.  He  was  succeeded  by  bis  son 
Pausanias. 


PtiSTVaCnXeKrruc:  now  Xtropotamo),  n  BttUH 
river  in  Phocis,  which  rises  in  Mount  Parnas- 
sus, flows  past  Delphi,  where  it  receives  the 
small  stream  Castalia,  and  falla  into  the  Cria* 
ssan  Gulf  near  Cirrha. 

Pi.oTixA,  PoMPEiA,  the  wife  of  the  Emperor 
Trajan,  and  a  woman  of  extraordinary  merit 
and  virtue.  As  she  had  no  children,  she  per- 
suaded her  husband  to  adopt  Hadrian.  She 
died  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  who  honored  hei 
memory  by  mourning  for  herninc  days,  by  build- 
ing a  temple  in  her  honor,  and  by  composing 
hymns  in  her  praise. 

Plotivopolts  ( TIA(jrtv/$7ro?./f ),  a  town  in 
Thrace,  on  the  road  fronr  Trajanopolis  to  Ha- 
drianopolia,  founded  by  Trajan,  and  named  in 
honor  of  his  wife  Plotina. 

Plotinos  (IIAwrivof),  the  originator  of  the 
Neo- Platonic  system,  was  bom  at  Lyeopolia,  in 
Egypt,  about  A  D  203.  The  details  of  his  life 
have  been  preserved  by  his  disciple  Porphyry 
in  a  biography  which  has  eome  down  to  na. 
From  him  \vc  learn  thatPlotinus  began  to  study 
philosophy  in  his  twenty-eighth  year,  and  re- 
mained eieren  years  under  the  instruction  of 
Ammonius  Saccas.  In  his  thirty-ninth  year  he 
joined  the  expedition  of  the  Emoeror  Uordian 
(242)  against  the  Ptsrsians,  in  onrer  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  philosophy  of  the  Persians 
and  Indians.  AAer  the  death  of  Gordian  he 
fled  to  Antioch,  and  from  thence  to  Rome  (244). 
For  the  first  ten  years  of  his  residence  at  Rome 
he  gave  only  oral  instructions  to  a  few  friends  • 
but  he  was  at  length  induced  in  254  to  commii 
his  instructions  to  writing.  In  this  manner 
when,  ten  years  later  (264),  Porphyr>'  came  to 
Rome  and  joined  himself  to  Plotinus,  twenty- 
one  hooka  of  very  various  contents  had  been 
already  composed  by  him.  During  the  six  years 
that  Porphyry  lived  with  Plotinus  at  Rome,  the 
latter,  at  the  inatigation  of  Amelius  and  Por> 
phyry,  wrote  twenty-three  books  on  the  subjects 
which  had  been  discussed  in  their  meetings,  to 
which  nine  books  were  afterward  added.  Of 
the  fifty-four  books  of  Plotinus,  Porphyry  re- 
marks that  the  first  twenty-one  books  were  of 
a  lighter  character,  that  only  the  twenty-three 
following  were  the  production  of  the  matured 
powers  of  the  author,  and  that  the  other  nine, 
especially  the  four  last,  were  evidently  writ- 
ten with  diminished  vigor.  The  correction  of 
these  fifty-four  books  was  committed  by  Ploii- 
nne  himself  to  the  care  of  Porphyry.  On  ac- 
count of  the  weakness  of  his  sight,  Plotinus 
never  read  them  through  a  second  time,  to  say 
notbiiw  of  making  eorreotiona ;  intent  simply 
upon  the  maiUrt  he  was  alike  careless  of  orthog- 
raphy, of  the  division  of  the  syllables,  and  the 
clearness  of  his  hand-writinf.  The  filty-foor 
books  were  divided  by  Porphyry  into  six  En- 
ncadj,  or  sets  of  nine  books.  Plotinus  was  elo- 
quent in  his  oral  eommunications,  and  was  eaid 
to  be  very  clever  in  finding  the  appropriate 
word,  even  if  he  failed  in  accuracy  on  the  whole. 
Beaides  this,  the  beauty  of  his  person  was  in- 
creased when  discoursing;  his  countniiancc 
waa  lighted  up  with  genius,  and  covered  with 
small  drops  of  perspiration.  He  lived  on  the 
scantiest  fare,  and  his  hours  of  sleep  vvorc  re- 
stricted to  the  briefest  time  possible.  He  waa 
regarded  with  admiration  and  respect  not  only 
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by  men  of  eclence  like  the  phllosopheis  Ame- 
Uus,  Porphyry,  the  physicians  PauliDus,  Eusto- 
ehius,  and  Zethus  the  Anb,  but  even  by  sena- 
.ors  and  other  statesmen.  He  enjoyed  the  favor 
of  the  Emperor  Gallienus,  and  ihc  Empress 
Salonina,  and  almost  obtained  from  tbem  the 
rebuilriing  of  two  destroyed  towns  in  Campania, 
with  the  view  ol  their  being  governed  according 
to  the  laws  of  Plato.  IM  died  at  Puteoli  in 
262  The  jjliilosnphical  system  of  Plotinus  is 
founded  upon  Pluto's  writings,  with  the  addition 
of  various  tenets  drawn  from  the  Oriental  phi* 
losophy  and  religion.  He  appears,  however,  to 
avoid  studiously  all  reference  to  the  Oriental 
origin  of  his  tenets ;  be  endeavors  to  ind  them 
all  under  the  veil  of  the  Greek  mythology,  and 
numts  out  here  the  germ  of  his  own  philoaoph* 
teal  and  raligious  oonvietions.  Piotinas  is  not 
guilty  of  that  commixture  and  falsification  of 
the  Oriental  mythology  and  mysticism  which  it 
found  in  lambliofaQs,  Procloa,  and  others  of  tbe 
Neo- Platonic  school.  The  best  edition  of  the 
Enneada  of  Plotinus  is  by  Creuaeri  Oxonii,  1836, 
3  vols.  4to. 

Pl6tiu8,  whose  full  name  was  MAim  s  Plo- 
Tius  Sacssdos,  a  Latin  grammarian,  the  au- 
thor of  1h  MetriM  Liber,  probably  lived  in  tbe 
fiflh  or  sixth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  His 
work  is  published  by  Putscbius  in  tbe  Gram- 
HuUictt  LatitKE  Auctorct,  Hannov.,  1C05,  and  by 
Gaisford  in  the  SeHflent  LuM  Bn  Mttnem, 
Oxon.,  1837. 

[Plotios  Gallus,  of  Lugdunum,  tbe  first  who 
taught  rhetoric  at  Rmne  in  the  Latin  languaga. 
He  met  with  great  success,  and  had  a  large  num- 
ber of  atiditors,  among  whom  was  Cicero.] 

[Pmuds  Tooca.    rid.  Toco  A.] 

PLTTARcnus  (nXovrapxof).  1.  Tyrant  of  Ere- 
tria  Hi  Eubu^a,  whom  the  Athenians  assisted  m 
B.C.  354  against  hit  rival,  Callias  of  Chalcis. 
The  .\thcnian  army  was  commanded  by  Pho- 
cion,  who  defeated  Callias  at  Tamyns ;  but 
Phooion,  having  suspected  Plutarchus  of  treach- 
ery, expelled  him  from  Eretria  — 2.  The  biog- 
rapher and  philosopher,  was  born  at  Cba:ronea 
in  BcBotia.  The  year  of  his  birth  is  not  known ; 
but  we  learn  from  Plutarch  himself  that  he  was 
studying  philosophy  under  Ammonias  at  the 
time  when  Nero  waa  making  bla  prognsa 
through  Greece,  in  A  D.  66;  from  which  we 
may  assume  that  be  was  a  youth  or  a  young 
man  at  that  time.  He  spent  aome  tfane  at 
Rome,  and  in  other  parts  of  Italy  ;  but  he  tells 
us  that  he  did  not  leaxo  the  Latin  language  in 
Italy,  beeaose  be  wasoeenpied  with  paUle  com- 
missions,  and  in  giving  lectures  on  philosophy  ; 
and  it  was  late  in  life  before  be  busied  himself 
with  Roman  iitentare.  He  was  toetaring  at 
Rome  during  the  reign  of  Domitian,  but  the 
statement  of  Suidas  that  Plutarch  was  tbe  pre- 
ceptor  of  Trajan  ought  to  be  rejected.  Plutarob 
spen*.  tbe  later  years  of  his  life  at  Cbaeronea, 
wheio  be  discharged  various  magisterial  offices, 
and  held  a  priesthood.  The  time  of  his  death 
is  unknown.  The  work  which  has  immortal- 
ized Plutarch's  name  is  bis  Parallel  Lives  (Bioi 
llapd^hjXot)  of  forty-six  Greeks  and  Romans. 
The  forty-six  Lives  are  arranged  in  pairs  ;  each 
pair  contains  the  life  of  a  Greek  and  a  Roman, 
and  is  followed  by  a  comparison  of  tbe  two  men : 
ip  a  lew  pairs  tbe  comparjoaia  omitted  or  kat 


Hd  seems  to  have  considered  each  pair  of  Liret 
and  the  Parallel  as  making  one  book  (Bi^/uoyl 
The  forty-six  Lives  are  the  following :  i.  Th^ 
seus  and  Romulus  ;  2.  Lycurgus  and  Xuma;  S 
Solon  and  Vateriui>  Puhlicola  ;  4.  Theauatodei 
and  Camillus  ;  5  Pericles  and  Q.FlriMoilhii. 
mus  ;  €y  Alcibiades  and  Coriolanos :  7  Timo- 
leon  and  iEmihus  Paulus  ;  8.  Pelopidaa  aad 
Marcellus ;  0*  Aristides  and  Csto  the  EUtr; 
10.  Philopoemen  and  Flamininna  ;  11.  Prrrhos 
and  Marius ;  12.  Lysander  and  :Sulia;  13.  Cum 
and  Laeulkw ;  14.  Nicies  and  Crassus ;  \i. 
menes  and  Sertorius;  16.  .\gestlau8  indiHia. 
petus;  17.  Alexander  and  Cssar;  18.  Pbocia 
•and  Cato  the  younger ;  19.  Agis  and  CleoM. 
nes»  and  Tiberius  and  Caius  Gracchi  ;  20  De. 
mosthenes  and  Cicero ;  21.  Demetruu  PiW 
oeles  and  M.  Aatonioa ;  9S.  Dion  and  M.  la 
n'w^  n cuius  There  are  also  the  Lives  of.\r- 
taxerxes  Mnemon,  AraUis,  Galba,  and  Otho. 
whieb  ate  placed  in  tbe  editieas  alter  tiie  forty- 
six  lives.  Perhaps  no  work  of  antiquity  bai 
been  so  extensively  read  in  modem  tiOMM  « 
Plntareb*8  Livea.  Tbe  reason  of  tbefr  ptp- 
larity  is,  that  Plutarch  has  rightly  conceivci:!  the 
business  of  a  biographer:  his  biognplyr  u  iroe 
portraiture.  Other  biography  is  ema  •  id, 
tedious  enumeration  of  facts  in  the  order  of 
time,  with  perhaps  a  summing  op  of  cbinetei 
at  the  end.  The  reflections  of  Phitoreh  «e  oei* 
ther  impertinent  nor  trifling  ;  his  sound  good 
sense  is  always  there;  his  honest  paiiON ii 
transparent ;  his  love  of  humanity  wamt  til 
whole.  His  work  is  and  will  remain,  in  ipile 
of  all  the  fault  that  can  ho  found  with  it  by  ptod- 
ding  collectors  ot  facts  and  small  critics,  Ha 
book  of  those  who  can  nobly  think,  and  due; 
and  do.  The  best  edition  of  tbe  Litcs  it 
Sintenis.  Lips.,  1839-1846,  4  vols.  8ra  Flo- 
tarch's  other  writings,  above  sixty  in  Domba; 
are  placed  under  the  pencral  title  ofMffralu.ot 
Ethical  works,  though  some  of  ibem  are  of  a 
historieal  aodaoecdoticsl  chsraeter.Mchistte 
cs.say  on  the  malignity  {KaKoidiia)  o(  HtniO' 
tus,  which  neither  requires  nor  menls  teftittp 
tion,  and  his  Apophthegmata,  manyifaliA 
are  of  little  value.  Eleven  of  these  essiVB  are 
^neraliy  classed  among  Pluurch's  bitu^ 
worita :  among  them  also  are  his  Rooiaii  Qm»> 
tions  or  Inquiries,  his  Greek  Questiona,  sod  tbe 
Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators.  But  u  u  likeij 
enough  ttiat  aevoral  of  the  esMji  oliii^li  m  i» 
eluded  in  the  Moralia  of  Plutarch  are  not  by 
him.  At  any  rate,  aome  of  them  are  not  wunii 
reading.  Tbe  beat  oftheessejpsiiohidednio^ 
the  Moralia  arc  of  a  different  stamp  There  is 
no  philosophical  system  in  these  essays :  wn 
speeoiatioQ  was  not  Phitafeb<b  provinoe.  Hi 
best  writings  are  practical,  and  their  merits eos 
sist  in  the  soundness  of  bis  views  on  Uie  ordi- 
nary events  of  human  life,  and  ia  tbe  benevo- 
lence of  his  temper.  His  "  Maniage  Precepts 
are  a  sample  of  his  good  sense  and  of  'w* 
piest  expression.  He  rightly  appreciated  tm 
importance  of  a  good  education,  and  *>^f^ 
much  sound  advice  on  the  biiagiog  "P^ 
dren.  The  best  edition  of  Ae  JtoiM Ji^ 
Wyttenbach  :  it  consists  of  six  volumes  of  tcB 
(0.\on  ,  179.'>-1800)  and  two  voUioes 
(Oxon.,  1810-ld2l),  t4to,  or  14wla«  w** 
noiea^  8to^  with  a  copioiis  iades  Qmmm 
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S  rok  9to^  Oxon.,  1830.]    The  best  editions 

of  Mil  the  works  of  Plutarch  are  by  Hoiske, 
lips.,  1774-1782. 13  vols.  8vo,  and  by  Hutten, 
1791-1806,  14  Tols.  Svo.— 3.  The  yminger.  was 
a  son  of  the  last,  and  is  supposed  by  some  to 
have  l>eea  tbe  author  of  several  of  the  works 
whidb  pass  nsuallf  for  hte  father^  as,  e.  fba 
Apophthegmaia. — 4  .\tr  Athenian,  son  of  Nes- 
torius,  presided  with  distmctioo  over  tbe  Neo- 
Ptatonie  school  at  Athoas  in  the  earif  part  of 
the  fif^h  century,  and  was  surnanrifd  thn  rirent 
Ue  numbered  amoog  his  disciples  Syrianus  of 
Atenodrea,  who  aooeoeded  him  as  bead  of  the 
sdioc^  and  Proclus  of  T.ycia.  He  wrote  com- 
meaiaries,  which  are  lost,  oo  the  "  Timeus" 
of  Plato,  and  oo  Aristotle*b  Instise  **0n  the 
Soul  ."  Be  died  at  an  adTtoeed  age,  aboot  A.I). 
430. 

Pl^to  or  PLCTOjf  (IlAovrov),  the  giver  of 
wealth,  at  first  a  surname  of  Hades,  the  god  of 
the  lower  world,  and  afterward  used  as  the  real 
name  of  the  god.  In  tbe  latter  sense  it  first  oc- 
curs in  Euripides.  An  aoooaitt  of  the  god  is 
given  under  Hades. 

Plutos  (llP.oirof),  sometitnes  called  Pluion, 
tbe  personification  of  wealth,  is  described  as  a 
son  of  lasion  and  Dcmeter  (Ceres).  Vtd.  Iasiom. 
Zeus  (Jupiter)  is  said  to  have  deprived  liiin  of 
aigbt,  that  he  might  not  bestow  bis  favors  on 
righteous  men  exclusively,  but  that  he  might 
d^tnbute  his  giAs  blindly,  and  without  any  re- 
gwd  to  merit.  At  Thebes  there  was  a  statue 
nf  Tyche  or  Fortune,  at  Athens  one  of  Irene  or 
Peace,  and  at  Thespi®  one  of  Athena  (Minerva) 
Bigane,  and  in  each  of  these  cases  Piotas  was 
roj-rnsentcd  as  the  child  of  those  divinities,  sym- 
bolically expressing  tbe  sources  of  wealth.  He 
seems  to  have  been  eoromooly  lepresented  as  a 
boy  with  a  Cornucopia. 

Pi.uvijLi.iA  (IIAovtrdAa,  Ptol.  :  now  probably 
FIUT9),  one  ofthe  islands  in  the  Atlantks  called 

FeSTOSVATiC. 

PLavias,  t.  c,  tbe  sender  of  rain,  a  surname  of 
Jopiter  among  the  Romans,  to  whom  sacriflces 

Were  offered  durinjj  long- protracted  drouirhts. 

PjiTTAOOBAs  (Ilyvrayopar).  1.  Eldest  son  of 
Eragoras,  king  of  Salamte  in  Ojrprns*  was  as- 
sassinated along  with  his  father,  B  C.  374  — 
X  King  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus,  probaUj  sue- 
eseded  Nieoeles,  though  we  hsre  no  aoconnt  of 
his  accession,  or  bis  relation  to  the  previous 
monarchs.  He  submitted  to  Alexander  in  332, 
and  served  with  a  fleet  under  that  monarch  at 
tile  siege  of  Tyre. 

PooALiRlcs  ( rioJaAe/ptof ).  1.  Son  of  i£scula- 
pius  and  Epione  or  Arsinoe,  and  brother  of  Ma- 
chaon,  along  with  whom  he  led  the  Thessalians 
of  Tricca  against  Troy.  He  was,  like  his  broth- 
er, skilled  in  the  medical  art.  On  his  return 
from  Troy  he  was  cast  by  a  storm  on  the  coast 
of  Syros  in  Caria,  where  he  is  said  to  have  set- 
tled. He  was  worshipped  as  a  hero  on  Mount 
Dria.— [2.  A  companioB  oTiBaeaa,  alain  by  Al- 
ans in  Italy.] 

PooAKCBs  {Uo6dpKri().  1-  The  original  name 
of  Priam.  Vid.  Pbiamos.— 9.  Son  of  Iphiclas 
and  grandson  ofPhylacas,  was  a  yoanger  broth- 
er of  Protesiiaus,  and  led  the  Thessalians  of 
Piqrlaoo  against  Trojr. 

PoDABOE.      Vid.  HARPYIiS. 

rPooBs  (Ilodvc),  aoQ  of  Eetion  a  Trojan  war- 


rior and  friend  of  Hector,  was  slain  by  a  jhTdioJ 
blow  from  >T(>nelanain  the  fl|^t  over  the  corpse 

of  Patroclus  ] 
P<BAs  (Ilotor),  son  of  Phylacus  or  Thanma- 

cus,  husband  of  Met  hone,  and  tbe  fathrr  of  Phi- 
loctetes,  who  is  hence  eaUed  PtBatUtadet^  Paan- 
hentt  PteNfte  frotett  &nd  Pitante  tatua 

Poeas  is  mentioned  amoni;  tlie  Ari^onaufs.  atid 
is  said  to  have  killed  with  an  arrow  Talaus  m 
Grste.  Pttw  eet  Are  to  tbe  pile  on  which  Her^ 
ciilcs  burned  liimself,  and  was  rewarded  by  the 
hero  with  his  arrows.    Vid.  Hbboulbs,  Fhiloo- 

TSTBS. 

[PcEEEJssA  {Jlou'irnna).  1  A  city  in  Eastern 
Messcnia,  on  tbe  Nedon,  with  a  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva (Athena)  Nednsfa. — ^S.  (Rnhw  still  called 

al  UoiTjaaat),  one  of  the  four  cities  in  (\  f>s  (the 
inhabitants  of  which  were  removed  to  Carthasa), 
containing  a  sanctuary  of  Apollo  Smintheas,  and 
in  the  vicmity  another  of  Mmerva  (.Vihena)  Ne- 
dusia,  which  Nestor  was  belieTod  to  hare  built 
on  his  return  from  Troy.] 

PtEMANDBB  {Uolftttvdpo^),  son  of  Chaeresilsus 
and  Stratonice,  was  the  husband  of  Tanagra,  a 
daughter  of  ^Eolua  or  /Esopus,  by  whom  he  be 
came  the  father  of  Ephippus  and  Leocippus. 
He  was  the  reputed  founder  of  the  town  ofTa- 
nagra  in  Boeotia,  which  was  hence  called  iV- 
mandria.  Wlion  PsMnandor  had  inadvertently 
killed  hie  own  son,  he  was  purified  by  Elephe- 
nor. 

PmHAifKttOB  {Uotfiavrivor ;  ethnic,  the  same : 
now  probably  Maniyas),  a  fortified  jjlace  in  Mys- 
ia,  south  of  Cyzicus,  with  a  celebrated  temple 
of^sculapius. 

PcEjr.i  (ilotv^),  a  personification  of  retaliation, 
sometimes  mentioned  as  one  being,  and  soino- 
times  in  the  plural.  The  P<Bn»  bimmged  to  the 
train  of  Dice,  and  are  akin  to  the  Erinnyes. 

[Pasi.  1.  Vid.  Puobnicia,Carthaoo.-— 3.  Po^ 
m,  Bsereu,  a  people  of  Hispania  Bvtiea,  eon- 
sistinrr  ofPhnrnieian  settlers  Uondod  WiUi  the 
old  inhabitants  of  the  land.] 

PSTOTfO.    Vid.  Pktovio. 

PoGow  (Qdysw*)  the  httihor  of  TteieD  in  Ar- 
golis. 

PoLA  (now  Pob),  an  ancient  town  in  Istria, 

situated  on  the  western  coast,  and  near  the 
Promontory  Poianooii  (now  Funta  di  Prom'm' 
toris),  which  was  the  most  southerly  point  tn 

the  country.  According  to  tradition,  Pola  was 
founded  by  the  Colchians,  who  had  been  sent  in 
pursuit  of  Medea.  It  was  subsequently  a  Ro- 
man colony,  with  the  surname  Pieias  Julia,  and 
became  an  important  commercial  town,  being 
united  by  good  roads  with  Aquileia  and  the  prin- 
cipal towns  of  IHyria.  Its  importance  in  an 
tiquity  is  attested  by  its  magnificent  rums,  of 
which  the  principal  are  those  of  an  amphithea 
tre,  of  a  triumphal  arch  {Porta  aurea),  erected 
to  L.  Sergius  by  his  wife  Salvia  Postoma,  and 
of  several  terofdes. 

PoLEMoir  (tUXifuiv).  1.  I.  King  of  Pontus 
and  the  Bosporus,  was  the  son  of  Zenon,  the 
orator  of  Laodicea.  As  a  reward  for  the  serv- 
iees  rendered  by  his  father  as  well  as  himself, 
he  was  appointed  by  Antony  in  B.C.  39  to  the 
government  of  Cilicia,  and  he  subsequently  ob- 
tained in'exehango  the  kingdom  of  Pontoa.  Ho 
accompanied  Antony  in  his  expedition  agamst 
the  Parthians  in  36.   AAer  the  battle  of  Actium 
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ke  was  aUe  to  make  tifs  peace  with  Oetavianns, 

who  confirmed  hrin  in  his  kingdom.  About  the 
year  IC  be  was  intrusted  by  Agrippa  with  the 
charge  of  redacing  the  kingdom  of  Bosporaa,  of 
which  he  was  made  king  after  conquering  the 
country.  His  reiga  after  tbia  waa  long  and 
prosperous ;  he  extended  hts  dominions  as  Ar 
a-->  the  River  TanaVs  ;  but  having  engaged  in  an 
expedition  against  the  barbarian  tribe  of  the  As* 
purgians,  he  was  not  only  defi»ated  hy  them,  but 
taken  prisoner,  and  put  to  dealK  By  his  sec- 
ond wife  Py  tbodoris,  who  succeeded  him  on  the 
throne,  he  left  two  sons,  Polemon  IT ,  and  Zenon, 
king  of  Armenia,  and  one  daughter,  who  waa 
married  to  Cotys,  l(ing  of  Thrace.— 2.  II.  Sod 
01  the  preeeding  and  of  Pythodoris.  was  raised 
to  tho  sovereignty  of  Pontus  and  Dusporus  by 
Oaligola  in  A.D.  39.  Bosporus  was  afterward 
taken  from  him  by  Claudius,  who  assigned  it  to 
Mithradates,  while  he  gave  Polemon  a  portion 
of  Cilicia  in  its  stead,  41.  In  62,  Polemon  was 
indueed  by  Nero  to  abdicate  the  throne,  and 
Pontus  was  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  Roman 
province. — 3.  Of  Athens,  an  eminent  Platonic 
philosopher,  was  the  son  of  Philosiratus,  a  man 
ofwcMllh  and 'political  di!>tinction.  In  his  youth 
Polemon  was  extremely  prolligate  ;  but  one  day, 
when  he  was  about  thirty,  on  his  bursting  into 
the  school  of  Xcnocrates,  at  the  head  of  a  band 
of  revellers,  his  attention  was  so  arrested  by  the 
discourse,  wliich  chanced  to  bo  upon  temper- 
ance, that  he  tore  olThis  garland  and  remained 
an  attentive  listener,  and  from  that  day  he 
adopted  an  abstemious  course  of  life,  and  con- 
tinued to  iVequent  the  school,  of  which,  on  the 
death  of  Xcnocrates,  he  became  the  head,  B.C. 
316.  He  died  in  373,  at  a  great  age.  He  es- 
teemed the  object  of  philosophy  to  be,  to  exer- 
cise men  in  things  and  deeds,  not  in  dialectic 
speculation.  He  placed  the  tummum  bonum  in 
ttVing  aeeoidinf  to  the  laws  of  nature.— 4.  Of 
Athens  by  citizenship,  but  by  birth  either  of  Il- 
ium, or  Samoa,  or  Sicyon,  a  Stoic  philosopher 
and  an  eminent  geographer,  somamed  Periege- 
Us  {'>  TTtpir,yr)Ti}<:),  lived  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy 
£pipbane8,  at  the  beginniog  of  tbo  second  cen- 
tury B.O.  Tn  philosophy  he  was  a  disciple  of 
Panseiius.  He  made  extensive  journeys  through 
Greece  to  collect  materials  for  his  geographical 
works,  in  the  course  of  which  he  paid  partico- 
lar  attention  to  the  inscriptions  on  votive  ofTer- 
tngs  and  on  columns.  As  the  collector  of  these 
inscriptions,  he  was  one  of  the  earlier  contribu- 
tors to  the  Greek  Anthology.  Atheneus  and 
other  writers  make  very  numerous  quotations 
Tom  his  works.  They  were  chiefly  descnp- 
uons  of  different  parts  of  Grei-ce:  some  were 
)n  the  paintings  preserved  in  various  places, 
and  several  are  controversial,  among  which  is 
one  against  Eratosthenes.  [The  fragments  of 
polemon  have  been  published  by  Preller  in  the 
work  entitled  Polcmom*  I'cnegelA  Fragmenta, 
eotUgtt,  digettitt  nolia  muii  L.  FitUir,  Lips., 
183S  ]— 5.  .\ntonkt8,  a  celebrated  sophist  and 
rhetorician,  flourished  under  Trajan.  Hadrian, 
and  the  first  Antoninns,  and  was  in  high  Ikvor 
with  the  two  former  emperors  He  was  born 
of  a  consular  family  at  Laodicea,  but  spent  the 
greater  part  of  hia  life  at  Simma.  His  most 
celebrated  disciple  was  Aristides.  Among  his 
imitators  in  subsequent  times  wsa  Gregory  Na- 


zimien.    His  style  of  oratory  was 

rather  than  pleasing,  and  his  character  was 
hauEhty  and  reserved.  During  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  he  was  so  tortured  by  the  gout  that 
he  resolved  lo  put  an  end  to  his  existence  ;  he 
had  himself  shut  up  in  the  tomb  of  his  ancestors 
at  Laodicea,  where  he  died  of  hunger  at  the  age 
of  sixty-five  The  only  extant  work  of  Pole- 
mon IS  the  funeral  orations  for  Cync^ros  and 
Callitnacbtts,  the  generals  who  (ell  at  Maralhoa, 
which  are  supposed  to  be  pronotHu-ed  t>y  their 
fathera.  These  orations  are  edited  by  'Orelli, 
Lipa.,  1819.— 6.  The  anthor  of  a  abort  Gre^ 
work  on  Physiognomy,  which  is  still  ettant 
He  must  have  lived  in  or  before  the  third  cen- 
tury after  Christ,  as  he  is  mentioned  by  Origen, 
and  from  his  style  he  can  not  be  supposed  to 
have  lived  much  earlier  than  this  lime.  His 
work  consists  of  two  books ;  in  the  first,  which 
contains  twenty. three  chapters,  after  proving 
the  utility  of  physiognomy,  he  lays  down  the 
general  principles  of  the  science ;  in  the  second 
book,  which  consists  of  twenty-seven  t  hapters, 
be  goes  on  to  apply  the  principles  he  bad  before 
laid  down,  and  describes  in  a  few  words  the 
charaotars  of  the  courageous  man,  the  timi^ 
the  impudent,  the  passionate,  the  talkative.  &e. 
The  best  edition  of  it  is  by  Franz  in  his  "  Scrip- 
tores  PhyaiognonioDiM  Veleraa,**  Ahesbuig; 

1780. 

PolemonTum  {UoXffiuviov:  no7.efiuvto^,  and 
lloXfftuvtei'g  :  now  Poieman),  a  city  on  the  coast 
of  Pontus,  in  .^sia  Minor,  built  by  King  Poli- 
Moiv  (probably  the  second)  on  the  site  of  the 
older  city  of  Side,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rim 
Sidenus  (now  Poieman  Chai),  and  at  the  bottom 
of  a  deep  gulf,  with  a  good  hart>or.  It  was  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Polemon,  eomprising 
the  central  part  of  Pontus,  east  of  the  Iris,  whin 
was  hence  called  Pontus  Pulemoniacus. 

PftLlAS  (IloXittr).  t.  e.,  **the  goddeaa  pfvteet- 
ing  the  city,"  a  surname  of  Minerva  (.Athena) 
at  Athens,  where  she  was  worshipped  as  the 
protecting  divinity  of  the  Acropolis. 

PoLicHNA  {no}.tx^V>  ^OT.  TloXixva  :  HoXixvl- 
nyr),  a  town.  1.  In  the  northwest  of  Mesaeoia, 
west  of  Andania  — 9.  In  the  northeast  of  taeo* 
3  In  Chios — 4  In  Crete,  whose  terr  to- 


tiia 


ry  bordered  on  that  of  Cydooia. — 5.  In  Mysia, 
in  the  district  Troas,  on  the  left  bank  or  lb* 

-Esepus,  near  its  source. 

PolIeos  (UoXiev^), "  the  protector  of  thecity,** 
a  surname  of  Jupiter  (Zeus),  under  which  he 
had  an  altar  on  the  acropolis  at  .\thens. 

PoLiORcsTCB,  DrmktrTus.    Fii.  Dsmstrics 

PoLiB  {TJoXiO,  a  village  of  the  Locrt  Opontii, 
subject  to  Hyle. 

[Poi,i<»M  <  {lil67.i'jun),  a  small  town  of  the  Mys- 
ian  district  Troas,  on  the  SiinoTs,  already  in 
Strabo's  time  in  ruins  ] 

Pot.iTEs  {UoXlrnr)  1.  Son  of  Priam  and  Hec- 
uba, and  father  of  I'riaro  the  younger,  was  a  val- 
iant warrior,  hot  waa  alaiobj  Pyrrhus.— [8.  One 
of  the  companions  of  Ulysses,  changed  by  Circe 
into  swine ;  later  legends  made  bim  to  have 
been  stoned  to  death  by  the  inhabitants  of  tbt 
coast  of  Bruttium,  near  Temesa,  for  having  vio- 
lated a  maiden  in  a  fit  of  intoxication :  ia 
venge,  his  spirit  is  said  to  have  paraned  fhmm 
until  they  erected  a  temple  to  his  honor,  whert 
a  maiden  was  yearly  sacrificed  to  bim,  until  £d 
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thy  raon  freed  thembfhaTiQgTuiqoialied  tbe  evil 

PoLtTdRloMt  ft  town  in  the  interior  of  Lattani» 
destroyfid  by  Ancne  Marcius 

PoLiocHOs  {UoXtaSxKh  >•  "  protectiog  the 
dty,**  occnra  as  a  aaroame  of  aeveral  diTinitlea, 
ioch  as  Minerva  (Athena)  Chalcicecus  at  SpBT> 
ta,  and  of  Minerva  (Athena)  at  Athens. 

Poll  A,  AaoBirritTA,  the  wife  of  the  poet  Ln>- 
ean 

PollkntU  (PoUentinus).  1.  (Now  PoUnza), 
a  town  of  the  Statielli  in  Liguria,  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Sturia  and  i1»g  Tanarus,  and  subse- 
quently a  Roman  municipium.  It  was  cele- 
brated for  its  wool.  In  its  neighborhood  Stili- 
cho  gained  a  victory  over  the  Goths  under  Ala- 
ric. — 2.  A  town  in  Picenum,  probably  identical 
with  Urbs  Salvia.— 3.  (Now  rolUma),  a  Roman 
colooy  on  the  northeaatem  poiot  of  the  Balearis 
Major. 

PoLLio,  AnnIus,  was  accused  of  treason  (ma- 
iuUa)  toward  the  end  of  the  rei^rn  of  Tiberius, 
but  was  not  brought  to  trial.  He  was  subse- 
quently one  of  Nero's  intimate  friends,  but  was 
accused  of  taking  part  in  Piso's  conspiracy 
against  that  emperor  in  A.D.  83,  and  waain  con- 
sequence  banished. 

PollTo,  C.  Asi.nTus,  a  distinguished  orator, 
poet,  and  historian  of  the  Augustan  age.  He 
was  born  at  Rome  in  13. C.  76,  and  became  dis- 
tiogoisBed  as  an  orator  at  an  early  age.  On  the 
brcakinir  out  of  the  civil  war  he  joined  Ca?sar, 
a^bn  4^  be  accompanied  Curio  to  Africa.  AA- 
eMw  defeat  and  dMth  of  Cnrio  be  crossed  over 
to  Greece,  and  fought  at  Cccsar's  side  at  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia  (48).  He  also  accompanied 
Ctesar  in  hn  campaigns  against  the  Pompeian 
jarty  in^frica  (46)  and  Spain  ( l.";).  He  return- 
ed with  Cssar  to  Rome,  but  was  shortly  after- 
ward sent  bacic  to  Spain,  with  the  command  of 
the  Further  Province,  in  order  to  prosecute  the 
war  against  Sextus  Pompey.  He  was  in  his 
proTiooe  at  the  time  of  C«8ar*s  death  (44).  He 
took  no  part  in  the  war  between  Antony  and  the 
senate  i  but  when  Antony  was  joined  by  Lepi- 
thn  and  Octavianus  in  43,  Fiidlio  eapooaed  their 
cause,  and  persuaded  L.  Plancas  in  Gaol  to  fol- 
low his  example.  In  the  division  of  the  prov- 
ioces  among  the  triarovirs,  Antony  received  the 
Gauls.  The  administration  of  the  Transpadanc 
Gaul  was  committed  to  PoUio  by  Antony,  and 
be  had  accordingly  the  difficult  task  of  settling 
tlie  veterans  in  the  lands  which  had  been  as- 
signed to  them  in  this  province.  It  was  upon 
this  occasion  that  he  saved  the  property  of  the 
poet  Virgil  at  Mantua  from  confiscation,  whom 
be  took  under  his  protection  from  his  love  of 
liteqiture.  In  40  Pollio  took  an  active  part  in 
eflhetiogthe  reconciliation  between  Octavianus 
and  .\ntony  at  Brundisium.  In  the  same  year 
be  was  consul ;  and  u  was  during  his  consul- 
ahip  that  Virgil  addressed  to  him  his  fixirth  Ec- 
logue. In  39  .\ntony  went  to  Grecoe,  and  sent 
Pollio  with  a  part  of  his  army  against  the  Par- 
tUni,  an  Illyrian  people.  Pollio  defteted  the 
Parthini  and  took  the  Dalmatian  town  of  Sa- 
lonae.  and,  in  consequence  of  his  success,  ub- 
taineid  the  honor  of  a  triumph  on  the  35th  of 
October  in  this  year.  He  gavo  his  son  Asin- 
tos  Galius  the  agnomen  of  :Saloninus  ader  the 
town  which  he  had  taken.  It  was  doring  hia 


Illyrian  campaign  that  Virgil  addrcs.scd  to  hiB 
the  eigbtti  Eclogue.  From  this  time  Pollio 
withdrew  altogether  from  political  h'fe,  and  de- 
voted  himself  to  the  study  of  literature  He 
still  continued,  however,  to  exercise  bis  orator- 
ical powers,  and  maintained  his  reputation  for 
eloquence  by  his  speeches  both  in  the  senate 
and  the  courts  of  justice.  He  died  ^t  his  Tus- 
culan  villa,  A.D.  4,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his 
i*{je,  preserving  to  the  last  the  full  enjoyment 
of  his  health  and  of  all  his  faculties.  Pollio  de« 
serves  a  distinguished  place  in  the  history  of 
Roman  literature,  not  so  much  on  account  of 
his  works  as  of  the  encouragement  which  he 
gave  to  literature.  He  was  not  only  a  patron 
of  Virgil,  Horace  {vid.  Carm.,  ii.,  1),  and  other 
great  poets  and  writers,  but  he  has  the  honor  of 
having  been  the  first  person  to  establish  i  pub- 
lic litwary  at  Rome,  upon  w  hwh  he  eiqiended 
the  mon^^y  he  had  obtained  m  his  Illyrian  cam- 
paign. None  of  PoUio's  owu  works  have  eoino 
down  to  us,  but  they  possessed  soflicient  merit 
to  lead  his  contemporaries  and  successors  to 
class  bis  name  with  those  of  Cicero,  Virgil,  and 
SaHust  as  an  orator,  a  poet,  and  a  historian.  It 
was,  however,  as  an  orator  that  he  possessed 
the  greatest  reputation.  Catullus  describes  him 
In  his  yonth  (Carm.,  xii.,  9)  as  leporom  diser- 
tus  puer  et  faectiarum,"  and  Horace  speaks  of 
him  in  the  full  maturity  of  his  powers  {Cam., 
ii.,  1, 13y  as  **In8igne  miestis  praesidiom  reis  et 
consulentl.  Pollio,  curiae ;"  and  we  have  also 
the  more  impartial  testimony  of  Quintilian,  the 
two  Seneeae,  and  the  antiior  of  the  Dialogue  on 
Orators  to  the  greatness  of  his  oratorical  pow- 
ers. Pollio  wrote  the  history  of  the  civil  wars 
in  seventeen  bodes.  It  eonnnenced  vrlth  the 
consulship  of  Melellus  and  Afranius,  B  C  GO, 
in  which  year  the  first  triumvirate  was  formed, 
and  appears  to  have  come  down  to  the  time 
when  Augustus  obtained  the  undisputed  su- 
premacy of  the  Roman  world.  As  a  poet  Pollio 
was  best  Icnown  ^  his  tragedies,  which  are 
spoken  of  in  high  terms  by  Virgil  and  Horace, 
but  which  probably  did  not  possess  any  great 
merit,  as  they  are  hardly  mentioned  by  subse- 
quent writers.  The  WOTds  of  Viri^'il  {Ed.,  iii  , 
86),  Pollio  et  ipse  faeit  nova  carmina,"  prob- 
ably refer  to  tragedies  of  a  new  kind,  namely, 
such  as  were  not  borrowed  from  the  Greek, 
but  contained  subjects  entirely  new,  taken  from 
Roman  story.  Pollio  also  enjoyed  great  repu- 
tation as  a  critic,  but  be  la  chiefly  known  in  this 
capacity  for  the  severe  judgment  which  he  pass- 
ed upon  his  great  contemporaries.  Thus  he 
poiotiNl  out  many  mistakes  in  the  speeches  of 
Cicero,  censured  the  Commentaries  of  Cssai 
for  their  want  of  historical  fidelity,  and  found 
fault  with  Sallust  for  afieetittion  in  the  use  of 
antiquated  words  and  expressions.  He  also 
complained  of  a  certain  I'aiavxmly  in  Livy,  re- 
specting which  some  remarks  are  made  in  the 
lite  of  Livy  (p  444,  b).  Pollio  had  a  son,  C 
Asinius  Uallus  t>al«)ninus.  Vtd.  p.  320.  Asin- 
ius  GaUus  married  Vipsania,  the  former  wife  of 
TilHjrius,  by  whom  he  had  several  children, 
namely  :  1.  Asinius  Saloninus.  3.  Asinius  Cal- 
lus. 3.  Asinius  Pollio,  consul  A.D.  83.  4.  Asin 
ins  .\grippa,  con.sul  ,\.D.  2S    5.  Asinius  Celer 

tPoLLio,  Tbkbsluus.    Yid.  Trbbbllius  ] 
^ottJOb  VbdIos,  a  Roman  eqnes  snd  a  friend 
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nbtainrd  a  place  in  history  on  account  of  his 
riches  and  his  cruelty.  He  was  accustomed  to 
f(<«d  bis  luDivreyB  with  baniaii  fleali,  and  vhen- 
fvor  a  slave  displeased  liim.  the  unfortunate 
wrt'tch  was  forthwith  tbiown  into  the  pond  as 
food  for  the  Ml  On  oae  ooewioa  Angustos 
was  supping  with  him,  when  a  slave  had  the 
Diisfortuoe  to  break  a  crystal  goblet,  and  bis 
BMeter  inraediately  ordered  him  to  be  thrown 
to  ihe  fi-ihrs  The  slave  fell  at  the  feci  of  Au- 
gustus, praying  for  mercy ;  and  when  the  em- 
peror oouid  not  proTail  upon  PoUio  to  pardon 
him,  he  (lismissnl  the  slave  of  his  own  accord, 
and  commanded  all  Pollio's  crystal  goblets  to 
bebrokenaodlhefishvpondtobelUledap.  Pol- 
lio  died  B.C.  15,  leaving  a  large  part  of  his  prop- 
erty to  Augustus.  It  was  this  Pollio  who  built 
the  celebrated  viila  of  Pausilypum  near  Naples. 

[PoLLPscA,  a  city  of  the  Volsci  in  Laiiiim, 
belonging  to  the  territory  of  Antium ;  accord- 
ing to  Nibby,  the  modem  CasMl  itUm  M9$druij 
with  ruins  of  old  fortifications] 

Pollux  or  PoLVDBacBS.    \'id  Dioscuri. 

PofcLt'x,  Julius  ('leMlof  llo'kvievKf)^).  I.  Of 
Naucratis  in  Egypt,  was  a  Greek  sophist  and 
grammarian.  He  studied  rhetoric  at  Athens 
nnder  the  sophist  Adrian,  and  al\er\vard  opened 
a  private  school  in  the  city,  where  he  gavr  in 
structiun  m  grammar  and  rhetoric.  At  a  later 
tiflio  be  was  appointed  by  the  Emperor  Com- 
modds  to  the  chair  of  rhetoric  at  Athens.  He 
died  during  the  reign  of  Coimnodus  at  the  age 
of  fifty-eigbt.  We  may  therefore  assign  A.D. 
Its  as  the  year  in  which  he  flourished.  He 
aeeiBS  to  have  been  attacked  by  many  of  his 
ooBtenporariea  on  aoeonnt  of  the  inferior  ebar- 
actcr  of  his  oratory,  and  especially  by  Lucian  in 
his  VnTopuv  difWxaAof.  Pollux  was  the  author 
of  Mfoial  wofka,  all  of  which  hate  perished, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Onomatticon.  This 
work  is  divided  into  ten  books,  each  of  which 
contains  a  abort  dedication  to  the  Casar  Com- 
roodus:  it  was  therefore  published  before  A  D. 
177,  since  Commodus  became  Augustus  in  that 
year.  Each  book  forms  a  separate  treatise  by 
itself,  containing  the  most  important  words  re- 
lating to  certain  subjects,  with  short  explana- 
tions of  the  maaaiagaof  the  words.  The  alpha- 
betical arrangement  is  not  adopted,  but  the 
words  are  given  according  to  the  subjects  treat- 
ed of  in  each  book.  The  best  editions  are  by 
Lederlio  and  Hemsterhuis,  Amsterdam,  1706; 
by  Dindorf.  Lips.,  1824 ;  and  by  Imm.  Bekker, 
Berol.,  1846. — 8.  A  Byzantine  writer,  the  au- 
thor of  a  Chronicon,  which  treats  at  some  length 
of  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  is  therefore 
entitled  'leropla  ^wjik^.  Like  most  other  By- 
uotine  histories,  it  is  a  universal  history,  be- 
ginning with  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  com- 
ing down  to  the  time  of  the  writer.  The  two 
manuscripts  from  which  this  work  is  published 
end  with  the  reign  of  Valens,  but  the  Paris  man- 
uscript is  said  to  come  down  as  low  as  the  death 
of  Romanus,  A.D.  M8.  The  beat  aditioa  ia  by 
Hardt,  Munich,  179S. 

Polls  (HuXof).  1.  A  sophist  and  rhetorician, 
a  native  of  Agrigentum.  He  was  a  disciple  of 
Oorgias,  and  wrote  a  treatise  on  rhetoric,  as 
wf  II  as  other  works  mentioned  by  Suidas  He 
is  introduced  by  Plato  as  an  iiteriocutor  in  the 
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Oor^ae. — I.  A  celebrated  tragic  actor,  the  eoc 

of  Charicles  of  Sunium,  and  a  disciple  of  Archi- 
as  of  Tburii.  It  is  related  of  him,  that  at  th* 
age  of  seventy,  shortly  before  hia  death,  he  aoK- 
ed  in  eijjht  tragedies  on  four  successive  days. 

PoLYiEcos  (Uokimiyof  :  now  Polybot  or  An- 
/MMbf),  an  aninhabitod  ialaad  in  the  iBgean 
Sea,  near  Melos. 

P0LV.SNVS  (IloXva/vof).  1.  Of  Laropsacoe  a 
mathematician  and  a  firiend  of  Epicurus,  adapt- 
ed the  philosopfiical  system  of  his  friend,  arid, 
although  ho  had  previously  acquired  great  rep- 
utation as  a  mathematician,  he  now  maintained 
with  Epicurus  the  worthlessness  of  geometry. 
— 2.  Of  Sardis,  a  sophist,  lived  in  the  time  ol 
Jnlius  Cvsar.  He  is  the  author  of  four  0|d> 
grams  in  the  Greek  Anthology.  His  full  name 
was  Julius  Polyanus. — 3.  The  Macedonian,  the 
author  of  the  w  ork  00  Stratagems  in  war  (£rpa- 
TTiy^fiara),  which  is  still  extant,  lived  about  the 
middle  of  tlie  second  century  of  the  Christian 
era.  Suidas  calls  him  a  rhetorician,  and  we 
learn  from  Polyirntis  hfm.'self  that  he  was  ac- 
customed to  plead  causes  before  the  emperor. 
He  dedicated  hia  wolfcteM.  Aarelins  and  Venn, 
while  they  were  engaged  in  the  Parthirin  war, 
about  A.D.  163,  at  which  tune,  he  says,  be  was 
too  old  to  accompany  them  in  their  campaigns. 
Thi.H  work  is  divided  info  eight  books,  of  which 
the  first  six  contain  an  account  of  the  strata- 
gems of  the  most  celebrated  Gfeek  genenb, 
the  seventh  of  those  of  barbarous  or  foreign  peo- 
ple, and  the  eighth  of  the  Romans  and  Uluibi- 
ous  women  I'arts,  however,  of  the  sixth  Aid 
seventh  books  are  lost,  so  that  of  the  nine  hund- 
red stratagems  which  Polya:nus  described,  only 
eight  handled  and  thirty-three  have  cotne  down 
to  us.  The  work  is  written  in  a  clear  arid  pleas- 
ing style,  though  somewhat  tinged  w  ith  the  ar- 
tificial rhetoric  of  the  age.  H  eoDtains  a  vast 
number  of  anecdotes  respecting  many  of  the 
most  celebrated  men  in  antiquity  ;  but  its  value 
as  a  historical  authority  is  very  much  dimin- 
ished by  the  little  judgment  which  the  author 
evidently  possessed,  and  by  our  ignorance  of  the, 
sources  from  which  he  took  his  statements  The 
best  editions  are  by  Maasvicios,  Leydvn.  1690  ; 
by  Mursinna,  Berlin,  1756 ;  and  by  Corav,  Vnis, 
1809. 

PolvbIus  (no?.i'6<of).    1.  The  historian,  the 
son  of  Lycortas,  and  a  native  of  Megalopolis,  ia 
Arcadia,  was  bom  aboot  B.C.  SM.   His  fiiiher 
Lycortas  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  the  Achaean  league ;  and  Polybias  re- 
ceived the  advantages  of  his  father's  instruction 
in  political  knowledge  and  the  military  art.  He 
must  also  have  reaped  great  benefit  from  bis 
intercourse  with  Philopamcn,  who  was  a  fneai 
of  his  father's,  and  on  whose  death  in  182  Po- 
lybius  carried  the  urn  in  which  his  asbes  were 
deported.   In  the  following  year  Polybias  was 
appointed  one  of  the  ambassadors  to  Egypt,  but 
he  did  not  leave  Greece,  as  the  intention  oT 
sending  an  embassy  was  abandoned.  FroQ* 
this  time  he  probably  began  to  take  part  in  pab 
lie  affairs,  and  he  appears  to  have  soon  obtauiei 
great  influence  among  his  countrymen.  Aftd 
the  conquest  of  Macedonia  in  168,  the  Romar 
commissioners,  who  were  sent  into  the  sou^ 
of  Greece,  commanded,  at  the  instigation  ol. 
Caliierateai  that  oae  thoaeand .  ' 
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be  carricc  *3  Rome,  to  answer  the  charge  ftf 
Bot  having  assisted  the  Romans  against  Per* 
■eus.  This  number  included  all  the  best  and 
noblest  part  of  the  nation,  and  amon^  tbem 
was  Polybius.  They  arrived  in  Italy  in  B.C. 
167,  but,  instead  of  being  put  upon  their  trial, 
(hey  were  distributed  among  the  Etruscan 
towns.  Polybius  was  more  fortunate  than  the 
rest  of  his  countrymen.  He  had  probably  be- 
come acquainted  in  Greece  with  i£milius  Pau- 
lus  or  his  sons  Fabtus  and  Scipio.  and  the  two 
young  men  now  obtained  permission  from  the 
praetor  for  Polybius  to  reside  at  Rome  in  the 
bouse  of  their  father  Paulus.  Scipio  was  then 
eighteen  years  of  age,  and  soon  became  warmly 
attached  to  Polybius.  Scipio  was  accompanied 
by  his  friend  in  all  his  military  expeditions,  and 
received  much  advantage  from  his  experience 
and  knowledge.  Polybius,  on  the  other  hand, 
besides  finding  a  liberal  patron  and  protector  in 
Scipio,  wan  able  hj  bb  nneans  to  obtain  access 
to  paUic  documents,  and  to  accumulate  mate- 
lials  for  his  great  historical  work.  Aiier  re- 
maining in  Italy  seTenteen  years,  Polybius  re- 
llirned  to  Peloponnesus  in  151,  with  the  surviv- 
ing Achcan  exiles,  who  were  at  length  allowed 
by  the  senate  to  leristt  their  natiTe  land.  He 
did  not,  however,  rcninin  Inn<T  in  Greece.  lie 
joined  Scipio  in  his  campaign  against  Carthage, 
and  was  present  at  the  destmeoon  of  that  city 
in  140.  Immediately  afterv^ard  he  hurried  to 
Greece,  where  the  Acbeans  were  waging  a  mad 
and  hopeless  war  against  the  Ronuins.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  arrived  in  Graeoe  soon  aHcr  the 
capture  of  Corinth ;  and  ho  exerted  all  bis  in* 
llaenoe  to  alleTiate  the  mislbrtnnes  of  his 
trymcn.  and  to  procure  favorable  terms  for  them 
Hv^  grateful  lellow-countrymen  acknowledged 
the  great  sarvioaa  be  bad  rendered  tbem,  and 
statues  were  orseted  to  his  honor  ut  Megalopo- 
lis, Mantinea,  Pallaoiium,  Tegea,  and  other 
ataees.  Poijrbins  aeana  now  to  have  devoted 
■inadf  to  lbs  eomposition  of  the  great  hi  stor- 
ied week  for  whieb  be  bad  long  been  collect- 
fag  macerials.  At  what  period  of  hia  lift  he 
made  the  journeys  into  foreign  countries  for 
the  purpose  of  visiting  the  places  which  be  had 
to  oeaerlbe  in  his  history,  it  is  impossible  to 
determine.  He  trlls  us  (iii  ,  59)  that  ho  under- 
took long  and  dangerous  journeys  into  Africa, 
S^iaio,  Ganl,  and  even  as  fiur  as  the  Atlavtie,  on 
account  of  the  ignorance  which  prevailed  re- 
specting those  parts.  Some  of  these  countries 
he  visited  while  serving  under  Scipio,  who  a^ 
forded  him  every  facility  for  the  prosecution  of 
bis  design.  At  a  later  period  of  bis  life  he 
viaited  Egypt  likewise.  He  probably  aoeom> 
panicd  Scipio  to  Spain  in  134,  and  was  present 
at  the  fall  of  Numantia,  since  Cicero  states  {ad 
Fum.,  ▼.,  IS)  that  Polybius  wrote  a  bislory  of 
tha  Nninantinc  war.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
aigbty-two,  in  consequence  of  a  fall  from  his 
hone,  about  12S.  The  history  of  Polybius  con- 
sisted of  forty  books.  It  began  B  O.  280,  where 
the  history  of  Aratus  left  otf,  and  ended  at  146, 
in  whidh  year  Corinth  was  destroyed,  and  the 
independence  of  ("Jreerr  perished.  It  consisted 
of  two  distinct  parts,  which  were  probably  pub- 
liMied  at  diflbreat  tunes,  and  afterward  united 
into  one  work  The  first  part  comprised  a 
period  of  thirty-five  years,  beginning  with  the 
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and  ending  with  the  conquest  of  Perseus  and 
the  downfall  of  the  Macedonian  kingdom  in  168. 
This  was,  in  fact,  the  main  portion  of  bis  work, 
and  its  great  object  was  to  show  how  the  Ro. 
mans  had  in  this  brief  period  of  fifty-three  years 
conquered  the  greater  part  of  the  world  ;  but 
since  the  Greeks  were  ignorant  for  the  most 
part  of  the  early  history  of  Rome,  Re  gives  a 
survey  of  Roman  history  from  the  taking  of  the 
city  by  the  Gauls  to  the  commencement  of  the 
second  Punic  war,  in  the  first  two  books,  which 
thus  form  an  introduction  to  the  body  of  the 
work.  With  the  fall  of  the  Macedonian  king- 
dom the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  dominion 
was  decided,  and  nothing  more  remained  for 
the  other  nations  of  the  world  than  to  yield  sub> 
mission  to  the  Romans.  The  seoond  part  of 
the  work,  which  funned  a  kind  of  supplement 
to  the  former  part,  comprised  the  period  from 
the  conquest  of  Perseus  in  188  to  the  fall  of 
Corintli  in  146.  The  history  of  the  conquest 
of  Greece  seems  to  have  been  completed  la  the 
thirty-ninth  book ;  and  the  fortieth  bo(4c  proba^ 
hly  contained  a  chronological  summary  of  the 
wiiole  work.  The  history  of  Polybius  is  one 
of  the  most  Tsloable  works  that  has  come  down 
to  us  from  antiquity.  He  had  a  clear  apprehen- 
sion of  the  knowledge  which  a  historian  must 
possess  ;  and  hie  preparatory  studies  were  oar> 
ried  on  with  the  greatest  energy  and  persever- 
ance. Thus  be  not  only  collected  with  accu- 
raey  and  care  an  aeeoont  of  the  eventa  that  he 
intended  to  narrate,  hut  he  also  studied  t!io 
histoiy  of  the  Roman  constitution,  and  made 
distant  journeys  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
geography  of  the  countries  that  he  had  to  de- 
scribe in  his  work.  In  addition  to  this,  he  had 
a  strong  judgment  and  a  striking  love  of  troth, 
and.  from  havinf»  hira.self  taken  an  active  part 
in  political  life,  he  was  able  to  judge  of  the 
motirea  and  aetiooa  of  the  great  aetors  in  hia> 
tor>'  in  a  way  that  no  mere  scholar  or  rhetorician 
could  possibly  do.  But  the  characteristic  feat- 
ore  of  hie  woric,  and  the  one  which  distingnisbea 
it  from  all  f)iher  histories  wliich  have  come 
down  to  us  from  autiquiiy,  is  its  didactic  nature. 
He  did  not,  like  other  hisioriana,  write  to  afford 
amusement  to  his  readers ;  his  object  was  to 
teach  by  the  past  a  knowledge  of  the  future, 
and  to  deduee  from  previoaa  erants  lessons  of 
practical  wisdom.  Hence  he  calls  his  work  a 
tragmiUeta  {nfMyftareia),  and  not  a  Htsiory  {Uh 
rspfa).  The  TSlue  of  hiatory  eonaisted,  in  his 
opinion,  in  the  instruction  that  mifrhi  be  olitain- 
ed  from  it.  Thus  the  narrative  of  events  be- 
oame  in  hia  view  of  aeeondaiy  importance ; 
they  formed  only  the  text  of  the  political  and 
moral  discourses  which  it  was  the  province  of 
the  historian  to  deliver.  Exeellent,  however, 
as  these  discourses  are,  they  matf-rially  detract 
from  the  merits  of  the  history  as  a  work  ol  art ; 
their  frequent  oeenrrence  interrapla  the  conti- 
nuity of  the  narrative,  and  destroys,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  interest  of  the  reader  in  the  scenes 
whieb  are  described.  Moreover,  he  frequently 
in.'sertJ*  lonfj  episodes,  which  have  little  con- 
nection with  the  mam  subject  of  his  work,  be- 
cause they  have  a  didactic  tendency.  Thus  we 
find  that  onf  whole  book  (the  sixth)  was  de- 
voted to  a  history  of  the  Rouian  constitutioa. 
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•iid  the  thirty«foarUi  book  seems  to  have  been 
exeloBiTety  a  treatise  on  geography.  The  style 
of  Pnlyhiijs  bears  the  imprrss  of  his  mind  ;  and 
B8  instruction,  and  notamusemeot,  waslhe  great 
object  for  which  he  wrote,  he  did  not  aew  to 
please  his  readers  by  the  choice  of  his  phrases 
or  the  coroposition  of  his  seoteoces.  Hence 
the  later  Greek  critics  were  severe  in  their  con- 
demnation  of  hia  style.  The  greater  part  of 
the  history  of  Polybius  has  perished.  We  pos- 
sess the  first  five  books  entire,  but  of  the  rest 
we  have  only  fragments  and  extracts,  some  of 
whieh.  however,  are  of  considerable  length, 
such  as  the  account  of  the  Roman  army,  which 
belonged  to  the  sixth  book.  There  have  been 
discovered  at  different  times  four  distinct  col- 
lections of  extracts  from  the  lust  bucks.  The 
lliet collection,  discovered  soon  af\cr  the  revival 
of  learning  in  a  MS.  brought  fronn  Corfu,  con- 
tained the  greater  part  of  the  sixth  book,  and 
portions  of  the  following  eleren.  In  1582  Ursi- 
nus  published  at  Antwerp  a  second  collection 
of  Extracts,  entitled  Ezcerpta  de  LegcUimibus, 
which  were  made  in  the  tenth  oentary  of  the 
Christian  era  by  order  of  Constantinus  Por- 
pbyrogenitus.  In  1634,^  Valesius  published  a 
third  collection  of  extracts  from  Polybius,  also 
taken  from  the  Exccrpta  of  Constantinus,  en- 
titled Ezcerpta  de  Virtutti/us  et  Vutit.  The 
fourth  otrfleetkm  of  estneta  was  pabliahed  at 
Rome  in  1827  by  Angelo  Mai,  who  discovered 
io  the  Vatican  library  at  Rome  the  section  of 
the  Exeerpta  of  CoMtantiniia  Porphyrogeoitua, 
entitled  Erccrpia  de  Senleniiis  The  best  edi- 
tion of  Polybius  with  a  commentary  is  by 
Sebweighenaer,  Lips.,  1789-1795^  8  vols.  8vo. 
The  best  edition  of  the  text  aloiie  ia  by  Bckkcr 
(BeroL,  1844,  %  vols.  8vo),  who  hat  tdded  the 
Vatican  fragments.  Livy  did  not  oae  Polybius 
till  he  came  to  the  second  Punic  war,  but  from 
that  time  he  followed  him  very  closely.  Cicero 
likewise  ehiefly  foltowed  Polybios  in  the  ae- 
eour.t  wliich  he  gives  of  the  Roman  constitution 
in  his  lU  R^ubliea.  The  history  of  Polybius 
was  oontlniied  by  Posidonius  and  Strabo.  Vii. 
PoBinoxiiTs,  Str.<uo.  Besides  the  great  his- 
torical work  of  which  we  have  been  speaking, 
Polybius  wrote,  2.  The  Life  of  Philopamen,  in 
three  books.  3.  A  treatise  on  Tactic*.  4.  A 
HiMtory  of  the  Numantine  War. — 2  A  freedman 
of  the  Emperor  Augustus,  read  in  the  senate 
the  will  of  the  emperor  after  his  dcoease. — 3.  A 
favorite  freedman  of  the  Emperor  Claudius 
He  was  the  companion  of  the  studies  of  Clau- 
dins ;  and  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  Seneca 
addressed  to  him  a  Consolatio,  in  which  he  be- 
stows the  highest  praises  upon  his  literary  at- 
tainments. Polybios  was  put  to  d?ath  through 
the  intrigues  of  McssalinatAlthoQglihe  had  been 
one  of  ber  paramours. 

PoLfBOTBs  (noAv6wn7f),  one  of  Ibe  giants 
who  fought  against  the  gods,  was  pursued  by 
Neptune  (Poaeidon)  across  the  sea  as  far  as  the 
IslMid  of  Coo.  There  Neptono  (Poooldoo)  tore 
away  a  part  of  the  island,  which  was  adcrward 
called  Nisyrion,  and,  throwing  it  upon  the  giant, 
baried  bim  tmder  it 

PoLvnoTi  8  (Ut)?.v6oTo^  :  ruins  at  Bidaxpodin), 
a  city  of  Great  Phrygia,  eaat  of  SynoaUa. 

Pteffoos  (n6;i«d^).  1.  Kief  of  OoriDth,  by 
whom  (Edipus  wee  braaght       VU.  lEmrvs. 
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He  waa  the  hoahand  of  Peribtea  or  Mi  rops; 
Pnsanias  nidus  him  Ung  of  Sicion,  and  de- 
scribes him  as  a  son  of  Mercary  (HenBes)aBi 
Chthooophyie,  and  as  the  father  of  Lysianassi, 
whom  he  gave  in  marriage  to  Talaus,  king  of 
the  Argives.— [2.  A  Trojan  warrior,  aoo  of  An- 
tenor. — 3.  Husband  of  Alcandra,  king  of  Kgrp. 
tian  Thebes,  guest-friend  of  MeneUus.— i  ai 
Ithacan,  father  of  the  suitor  Eurymachos.^ 
One  of  the  suitors  of  Penelope,  slain  by  Eum». 
us. — 6.  A  PbKacian  mentioned  in  iho  Odys. 
scy  ]— 7.  A  Greek  physician,  one  of  the  pupih 
of  Hippocrates,  was  also  his  soo-in-law,  and 
lived  in  the  island  of  Cos,  in  the  fourth  cenuuj 
B.C.  Polybus,  with  bis  brothers-in-law,  Th» 
salus  and  Dracon,  were  the  founders  of  the  an- 
cient medical  sect  of  the  Dogmatici.  He  wai 
sent  abroad  by  Hippocrates,  with  bis  fidki»> 
pupils,  during  the  time  of  the  plague,  to  assist 
dUTcrent  cities  with  his  medical  skill,  and  he 
aAerward  remained  in  his  native  eooatry.  He 
has  been  supposed,  both  by  ancient  and  modera 
critics,  to  be  the  author  of  several  treatises  it 
the  Hippoeratic  collection. 

Pnr.vrARPCS  (Uolvnapno^),  OXiQ  of  I  he  apos- 
tolical fathers,  was  a  native  of  Smyrna.  Tbe 
date  of  his  birth  and  of  hia  maf^idom  are  n* 
certain.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  disciple  of 
the  apostle  John,  and  to  have  been  coasecraied 
by  this  apostle  bishop  of  the  cbon^  atSBTna 
It  has  been  conjectured  that  he  was  the  anrel 
of  the  church  of  Smyrna  to  whom  Chxiit  di* 
reeted  tbe  letter  In  the  Apocalypse  (ii  ,  8-11); 
and  it  is  certain  that  he  was  bishop  of  Smyraa 
at  the  tmie  when  Ignatius  of  Aniioch  pasaed 
through  that  city  on  his  way  to  snflbr  dMiil 
Rome,  some  time  between  107  and  IlC  IfH 
tins  seems  to  have  enjoyed  much  thii  in* 
course  with  Polycarp,  whom  he  bad  kaowi  ii 
former  days,  when  they  were  both  bearers  of 
I  the  apostle  John.  The  martyrdom  of  Pojjrcuf 
I  occurred  in  the  peraeeution  under  tbe  eiBpemi 
Marcus  Aurclius  and  Lucius  Verus  .\s  he 
was  led  to  death,  the  proconsul  oflered  bin  bii 
lilb  if  he  would  revile  CHinr.  «Gi|^  aii 
six  years  have  I  served  him,"  was  the  leflf, 
"  and  he  never  did  me  wrong :  how,tbeii,cnI 
revile  my  King  and  my  Savioorl*  Welwe 
remaining  only  one  short  piece  of  Polycarp.  hii 
Letter  to  ike  Fhilippians,  which  is  published ll«| 
with  Ignatius  and  the  other  apostolical  writeii. 

Vid.  loKATIVS. 

[PoLYCASTK  iUolvKuorT)).  1.  Daughter  of 
LvL'a  lis,  wife  of  Icarius,  mother  of  Penelope. 
—2,  Daughter  of  Nestor  and  Anaxibia,  wife  of 
Telemachus,  to  whom  she  bore  Perseptolis.J 

PoLYcLEs  (noAi  fc/;/0  1.  The  name  of  two 
artists.  The  elder  Polycles  was  probably  ao 
Athenian,  and  flourished  about  D  C.  370.  He 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  artists  of  the 
later  Athenian  school,  who  obtained  great  ce- 
lebrity by  the  sensual  charms  exhibited  <»  their 
works.  One  of  bis  chief  works  was  a  celebJitod 
■latue  of  an  Hermaphrodite.  Tbe  younger 
Polycles  is  placed  by  Pliny  in  155,  and  is  saii 
to  have  made  a  statue  of  Juno,  which  was  plawi 
in  the  portico  of  Oetavia  at  Rome,  when  tbil 
portico  was  erected  by  Metcllus  MacfdontcM. 
But  since  most  of  the  works  of  art  with  which 
lleleUoe  deconled  hia  poilioo  were  not  tbe 
oiigiod  prodnecioiis  of  Ufiag  iitislSi  ^* 
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works  of  former  mastrrs,  it  has  been  conjec- 
tured that  this  Puiycles  may  be  no  other  than 
Ibe  Athenten  artist  already  nraDtioned.— A 
famous  athlete,  often  crowned  at  the  four  great 
games  of  Greece :  his  statue  was  placed  m  the 
••ered  grove  at  Olympia  ] 

P>lyci.6tos  (Uoli'KXetroc).  1.  The  Elder,  of 
Argos,  probably  by  citizenship,  and  of  Sicyoo, 
probably  by  birth,  was  one  of  the  most  oele* 
brated  statuaries  of  the  ancient  world  ;  he  was 
alao  a  soulptor,  an  architect,  and  an  artist  in 
toreatic.  ne  was  the  pupil  the  great  Argi?e 
atataary  Agcladas,  under  whom  he  had  Phidias 
and  Myron  fur  Ips  fellow-disciples.  He  was 
aomewhat  youngei  than  Phidias,  and  aboat  the 
saoM  age  as  Myron  He  flourished  about  B.C. 
45S-il3.  Of  his  personal  history  we  know 
nothing  fiirther.  As  an  artist,  he  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  schools  of  Arcros  and  Sicyon,  and 
approached  more  nearly  than  any  other  to  an 
equality  with  Phidias,  the  great  head  of  the 
Athenian  school.  The  essential  difference  be- 
tween these  artists  was  that  Phidias  was  un- 
surpassed in  making  the  images  of  the  gods, 
Polycletos  in  those  of  men.  One  of  the  most 
celebrated  works  of  Polycletus  was  his  Donj. 
phorus  or  Spcar-bcarert  a  youthful  figure,  but 
with  the  full  proportions  of  a  man.  This  was 
the  statue  which  became  known  by  the  name 
of  Canon,  because  in  it  the  artist  bad  embodied 
a  peHbet  fepresentation  of  the  ideal  of  the  hu- 
man figure.  Another  of  his  great  works  was 
his  ivory  and  gold  statue  of  Juno  (Hera)  in  her 
lenqile  between  Argos  and  Mycena\  This 
work  was  execated  by  the  artist  in  his  old  age, 
and  was  doabtless  intended  by  him  to  rival 
PWdiaa'a  chryselephantine  stataes  of  Minerva 
(Athena)  and  of  Jupiter  (Zeus),  though  it  was 
surpassed  by  them  in  costliness  and  size.  The 
goddeea  was  seated  on  a  throne,  her  head 
crowned  with  a  garland,  on  which  were  work- 
ed the  Graces  and  the  Hours*  the  one  band 
holding  the  eymbolioal  pomegranate,  and  the 
other  a  sceptre,  surmonntrd  by  a  cuckoo,  a  biffd 
aaered  to  Juno  (Hera)  on  account  of  her  having 
Been  once  seduced  by  Jnpiler(Zeoa)afiderthat 
form.  Thi.s  siatiie  remained  always  the  ideal 
model  of  Juno  (Hera).  In  the  deparUoent  of 
toreatic,  the  ftme  of  Polycletos  no  doubt  rest* 
ed  chiefly  on  tlie  golden  ornaments  nfhi.s  statue 
of  Juno  (Hera) ;  but  be  also  made  small  bronzes 
(«i^/a)  and  drinking-veseels  (f^Ue).  As  an 
architect,  Polycletus  obtained  great  celebrity  by 
the  theatre,  and  the  circular  building  (<Ao/u«) 
which  he  built  in  the  sacrcd  inclosure  of  Ma- 
culapius  at  Epidaunis. — 2.  Tho  Younger,  also  a 
statuary  of  Argos,  of  whom  very  little  is  known, 
because  his  fame  was  eclipsed  by  that  of  his 
more  celebrated  namesake,  and,  in  part,  con- 
temporary. The  younger  Polycletus  may  be 
placed  about  400. — 3.  Of  Larissa,  a  Greek  his- 
torian, and  one  of  the  luiineron.s  writers  of  the 
history  of  Alexander  the  Great.  [Most  of  the 
extracts  from  his  histories  refer  to  the  geogra- 
phy of  the  countries  which  Aleiander  invaded. 
They  are  collected,  with  a  notice  of  the  author, 
by  C.  MQller,  in  his  Scriptores  Rerum  Alexandri 
MMgnit  p-  129-33,  in  Didot*s  Bibliotheca  Gr»ca, 
Paris,  1846.] — 4.  A  favorite  freedman  of  Nero, 
who  sent  him  into  Britain  to  inspect  the  state 
sftbeialaiid. 


P0LYGRATE8. 

PoLYCRATEs  {Uo7.vKpaTTit).  1.  Of  Samos,  one 
of  the  most  fortunate,  ambitious,  and  treacber- 
ods  of  the  Greek  tyranta.  With  the  assistance 
of  his  brothers  Pantagnotus  and  Syloson,  he 
made  himself  master  of  the  island  toward  the 
latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Gyms.  At  first  he 
shared  the  supreme  power  with  his  brothers ; 
but  he  shortly  afterward  put  Pantagnotus  to 
death,  and  banished  ^looon.  Having  thus  be- 
come  sole  despot,  he  raised  a  powerful  fleet, 
and  extended  his  sway  over  several  of  the 
neighboring  islands,  and  even  eonqnered  some 
towns  on  tlie  main  land.  He  had  formed  an  al 
liance  with  Aroasis,  itiiu;  of  Egypt,  who,  how- 
ever, finally  renounced  it  through  alarm  at  the 
amazini,rgoodfortuneofPolycrale8,  which  never 
met  with  any  check  or  disaster,  and  which  there- 
fine  was  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  incur  the  envy 
of  the  gods.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  account  of 
Herodotus,  who  has  narrated  the  story  of  the 
rapture  between  Amasis  and  Polycrates  in  his 
most  dramatic  manner.  In  a  letter  which  Ama- 
sis wrote  to  Polycrates,  the  Egyptian  monarch 
advised  him  to  throw  away  one  of  bis  most  vaU 
uable  possessions,  in  order  that  he  might  thus 
inflict  some  injury  upon  himself  In  accord- 
ance with  this  advice,  Polycrates  threw  into  the 
sea  a  seal-ring  of  extraordinary  beauty ;  but  in 
a  few  days  it  was  found  in  the  belly  of  a  fish, 
which  had  been  presented  to  him  by  a  fisher- 
man. In  the  reign  of  Cambyses,  the  Spartana 
and  Corinthians  sent  a  powerful  force  to  Samoa 
in  order  to  depose  the  tyrant ;  but  their  expe- 
dition failed,  and  after  besieging  the  city  forty 
days,  they  left  the  island.  The  power  of  Poly- 
crates now  became  greater  than  ever.  The 
great  works  wfaleh  Herodotus  saw  at  Samoa 
were  probably  executed  by  him.  He  lived  in 
great  pomp  and  luxury,  and,  like  others  of  the 
Greek  tyrants,  was  a  patron  of  literature  and 
the  arts.  The  most  eminent  artists  and  poets 
found  a  ready  welcome  at  his  court,  and  bis 
firiendship  for  Anacreon  is  particularly  oele* 
hrated.  But  in  the  midst  of  all  his  prosperity 
he  fell  by  the  most  iffuominious  fate.  Or«etes, 
the  satrap  of  Sardia,  bad  ibnned  a  deadly  hatred 
against  Polycrates.  By  false  pretences,  the  sa- 
trap contrived  to  allure  him  to  the  main  land, 
where  be  was  arrested  soon  after  bis  arrivsl, 
and  crucified,  .522 — 2.  An  Athenian  rhetorician 
and  sophist  of  some  repute,  a  contemporary  of 
Soerates  and  Isoerates,  uught  first  at  Athena 
and  afterward  at  Cyprus.  He  was  the  teach- 
er of  Zoilus.  He  wrote,  i.  An  accusation 
of  Socrates,  wbieh  vras  a  deetematioii  on  the 
subject,  composed  some  years  aflcr  the  death 
of  the  philosopher.  2.  A  defence  of  fiusiria. 
The  oration  or  Isoerates,  entiUed  Bkttrt*,  is  ad* 
dressed  to  Polycrates,  and  points  out  the  faults 
which  the  latter  luid  committed  in  his  oration 
on  this  subject  9.  An  obscene  poem,  which 
he  published  under  the  name  of  the  poetess  Phi- 
laenis,  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  her  reputatiov 
— [3.  An  Athenian,  a  lochagus  in  the  army  of 
the  Greek  auxiliaries  of  the  younger  Cyrus,  a 
friend  of  Xenophon,  whom  ho  defended  on  one 
occasion.— 4.  Descended  from  an  iHustrious 
family  at  Argos,  went  to  the  court  of  Ptolemy 
Philopator,  and  proved  of  great  service  in  drill- 
ing the  Egyptian  troops.  He  commanded  the 
wntty  CD  the  left  wian  tt  the  battle  of  R^pliia 
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in  B.C.  217  against  Antiochoi  UL,  in  which 
Antiocbus  was  defeated,  and  wUek  Monred  to 
Ptolemy  the  proTineea  of  Coelesyria,  Phcenicit, 
and  Palestine.  Although  young,  Polycratea  was 
appointed  governor  of  Cyprus,  which  office  he 
filled  with  ability  and  Integniy  In  his  later 
years  he  appears  to  have  changed  for  the  wone, 
and  lo  have  indulged  in  every  vice  ] 

fPowcTOR  {TloXvKTup),  son  of  Pterelaua.  a 
prince  of  Iihaca.  A  place  in  Ithaca,  Polycto- 
num,  was  believed  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  him.] 

PoLVPAM  is  (no?.t'«!u.iaf).  1.  Son  of  Panthous 
and  Plironlis.  was  a  Trojan  hero,  a  friend  of 
Heetor,  and  brother  of  Euphorbua.— S.  Of  Soo- 
tnaaa  in  Tbessaly,  son  of  Nicias,  conquered  in 
th9  Pancratium  at  the  Olympic  games  in  01.  93, 
B  C.  406.  Hit  size  was  immense,  and  the  most 
marvellous  storifs  are  rrlatcd  of  his  strength, 
how  he  killed  without  arms  a  huge  and  fierce 
lien  00  Moant  OlyBipiia»  hoir  he  alopped  a  char- 
iot at  fdl  gallop,  Sec.  His  reputation  led  the 
Persian  king,  Darius  Ochus,  to  invite  him  to 
his  eoort,  imen  he  peifatmed  aiiiiilar  feats. — 
3  Of  Pharsalus  in  Thcssaly.  was  intrusted  by 
his  ieUow-citiswns,  about  B.C.  375,  with  the  su- 
pienie  gorenment  of  their  native  town.  He 
aAerward  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Jason  of 
PhM».  On  the  murder  of  Jason  in  370,  his 
bioiber  Polyphron  pot  to  deeth  Polydamaa. 

PotTDEcTEs  (noAv<5^(fn7f).  1.  King  of  the 
island  of  Sen{rfios,  was  son  of  Maanes,  and 
brother  of  Dietya.  He  feeeived  kindly  Danaa 
and  Perseus,  when  the  chest  in  u  liich  ihcy  had 
been  exposed  by  Acrisius  floated  to  the  island 
of  Seripbos.  His  story  is  related  under  Pai- 
»KVB. — 2.  King  of  Sparta,  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Cunomus,  the  orother  of  Lycurgus  the  lawgiver, 
and  the  father  of  Charihifis,  who  sacoeeded 
hilL  Herodotus,  contrary  to  the  other  authori- 
ties, makes  Polydectes  the  father  of  Eunomus. 

PoLYDKucKs  (noXiNJrviMTr),  OM  of  thoDioscuri, 
and  the  twin-brother  of  Cattor,  celled  by  the 
Romans  Pollux.    Vtd.  Diosccri. 

[P01.YD0RA  {lloXvdupa).  1.  A  daughter  of 
Oceanus  andTethyid — %.  Daughter  of  Meleager 
and  Cleopatra,  was  married  to  Protesilaus,  after 
whose  death  she  made  awa^  with  herself — 3. 
Daughter  of  Peleus  and  Antigone  was  a  sister 
of  Achilles,  and  married  to  Spercheius  or  Dorus, 
by  whom  she  became  the  motherofMenesthius.j 

PoLYDoRus  (lloXadupof).  1.  King  of  Thebes, 
son  of  Cadmus  and  Harmonia,  husband  of  Nyc- 
telB,  and  father  of  Labdacus. — 2.  The  youngest 
among  the  aona  of  Priam  and  Laothoi,  was 
slain  by  Achilles.  This  is  the  Homeric  ac- 
count i  but  later  traditions  make  him  a  son  of 
Priam  end  Heonba,  and  give  a  different  eeeonnC 
of  his  death.  One  tradition  relates  that,  when 
ilium  was  on  the  point  of  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  Gveehe,  Priaoi  intmsled  Polydonie  end  e 
itljge  sum  of  money  to  Polymeslor  or  Polym- 
Metor,  kmg  of  the  Thracian  C  hersooesus.  Aft- 
er the  deelraetlea  of  Troy,  PolymMler  killed 
Polydorus  for  the  purpose  of  getting  possession 
of  bis  treasures,  and  cast  his  body  into  the  sea. 
His  body  was  afterward  washed  upon  the  ooast, 
where  it  was  found  and  recognized  by  his  moih- 
ei  Hecuba,  who,  together  with  other  Trojan  cap- 
tivea,  lo(rit  vengeance  upon  Polymestor  by  kill- 
iag  hie  two  efaudmn,  eai  pnttiiig  oot  hie 


POLYIDUS. 

Another  traditiM  stated  that  Polydoros  was  lo. 
traated  to  his  stelerlliooa,  who  was  roamed  to 
Polymestor.  She  brouijhi  him  up  as  her  owi 
son,  while  she  made  every  one  else  beheve  that 
her  own  son  Delphilus  or  Delpylus  was  Poiy. 
dorus.  The  Greeks,  anxious  to  destroy  the 
race  of  Priam,  promised  to  Polymestor  e'Ictits 
for  his  wife,  and  a  large  amount  ol  gold,  u 
would  kill  Polydorus.  Polymestor  was  fi» 
vailed  upon,  and  he  accordingly  slew  his  own 
son.  Polydorus  thereupon  persuaded  his  sis. 
tcr  Ihonatokill  Polymestor.— 3.  King  of  Sparti, 
was  the  son  of  Alcamencs  and  the  father  of 
Eurycrates,  who  succeeded  him.  He  assisted 
in  bringing  the  first  Meeseaian  war  to  acoods* 
sion,  B  C  724  He  was  murdered  by  Polcmar- 
chus,  a  Spartan  ol  high  family ;  but  his  naaie 
was  precious  among  his  people  on  aecoautof  Ui 
justice  and  kindness.  Crotona  and  the  Tfi- 
zephyrian  Locri  were  founded  in  his  reigiL— 4 
Brother  of  Jason  of  Pherc,  obtained  the  is 
preme  power,  along  with  his  brother  Polyphron. 
on  the  death  of  Jason  in  B.C.  370,  but  was 
shortly  aAerwaid  eseassinaled  by  Pdyptoia— 
5.  A  sculptor  of  Rhodes,  one  of  W-.e  associates 
of  Agesander,  in  the  execution  of  the  celebnied 
group  of  the  Leoooon.    Vid.  Aobsavwi. 

Pni.vrfcTvs  {Uo?.vevKroi:).  an  .\ the nian orator 
of  the  demus  Spbettus,  was  a  poUtical  fhrad  of 
Demestheaes,  wit|i  whom  he  worked  is  rtnil> 
ing  the  Macedonian  party. 

PoLTOMoTDs  (IlaAvyywrer),  one  of  tbe  moit 
edebrated  Oreefc  peimers,  was  a  etfifssflhi 
island  of  Thasos,  and  was  honored  widtlhldtii 
xenahip  of  Athens,  on  which  account  beitsooe> 
times  ealled  an  Athenian.  His  father,  Aglao- 
plion.  was  his  instructor  in  his  art ;  and  be  had 
a  brother,  named  Aristophon,  who  was  also  a 
painter.  Polygnotus  lived  on  intimate  tenns 
with  Cimon  and  bis  sister  Elpinice ;  and  be 
probably  came  to  Athens  in  B.C.  463,  after  the 
subjugation  of  Thasos  by  Cimon.  He  appearj 
to  have  been  at  that  tioae  an  aitislefaoiDere|n* 
tation.  and  he  continued  to  exercise  hi?  art  al- 
most down  to  the  begiiioioff  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war  (431).  The  perwd  of  his  greatest  ar- 
tistic activity  at  Athens  seems  to  hare  beeo 
that  which  elapsed  from  his  removal  to  Aiben 
(463)  to  the  death  of  Cimon  (449).  who  employ- 
ed him  in  the  pictorial  decoration  of  the  pablie 
buildings  with  which  he  began  to  adorn  th« 
eity,  eoch  as  the  temple  of  Tbeaeos,  the  Am- 
ccum,  and  the  Pcccile.  He  afterward  went  to 
Delphi,  when  he  was  eooployed  with  other  ait» 
istein deeoniting the  buildings eomseied «l* 
the  temple.  He  appears  to  have  returned  to 
Athens  about  435,  where  he  executed  a  series 
of  peintinge  in  the  Propylaea  ef  the  Aeraplis. 
The  Propylaea  were  commenced  in  437.  and 
completed  in  432.  The  subjects  of  the  pictures 
of  Polygnotes  werealmosi  invariibljrialfeD  from 
Homer  and  the  other  poets  of  the  epic  cycle. 
They  appear  to  have  been  mostly  psiDted  oa 
panels,  wbiofa  were  afterwiidlst  iaietkiiiili 
where  they  were  to  remain.  * 

POLYHVMNU.     Vid.  POLTMNIA.   

POLfinos  (IloXiiSof).  1.  Son  of  Cvmm 
grandson  of  Abas,  and  great-grandson  of  Me- 
lampns.  He  was.  like  his  ancestor  Melaum 
a  oelebrated  soothsayer  at  Corinth,  ndii  j» 
eeiibedas  the  ftiher  of  Eeebeooi^  ' 
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■nd  Manto.  When  Alcathoas  had  murdered 
his  own  mm  CalliiioMs  at  Megara,  he  was  pari- 
fied  by  Polyidiis,  who  erected  at  ^Icp;ara  a  sanc- 
tuary to  Bacchus  (Dionysus),  and  a  statue  of 
the  A  dithyrambio  poet  of  the  moat 

flourishing  period  of  the  later  Athenian  dithy- 
ramb, and  also  skillful  as  a  painter,  was  con- 
temporary with  Philoxenns,  Tfanotbens,  and 
Telestes,  about  B  C  400. 

£PotvMBDicM  (IIoAv/irjdtov),  a  vUlago  of  the 
Mysian  district  Trrnu,  forty  stadia  ftom  the 
promontory  of  Lectom,  and  in  the  neighbor' 
hood  of  Assus.l 

SPoLnrvLs  {jbAvft^^ifi),  daughter  of  Phylas, 
b  of  Eeiiodcs,  by  Mereniy  (Hennes)  mother 
of  Endorus.] 

(PoLYVKLcs  (TtoXvfin>.og),  a  Trojan  warrior, 
ahm  by  Patroclus  before  Troy.] 

POLYKKSTOB  Of  PoLrMNBSTOK.     Vid.  PoLY- 

Po  f.  V  M  N  F  T 1  s  or  Po  iA'Msxsrvs(noMftvriaToc), 
the  son  ol Melcs  of  Colophon,  was  an  epic,  ele- 
giac, and  lyric  poet,  and  a  musician.  He  flour- 
ished B.C.  675-644.  He  belongs  to  the  school 
of  Dorian  music,  which  flourished  at  this  time 
at  Sparta,  where  he  carried  on  the  improve- 
ments of  Thaletas.  The  Attic  comedians  at- 
lai'ked  his  poems  for  tlioir  erotic  character. 
As  an  elegiac  poet,  he  may  be  regarded  as  the 
piedeoessor  of  his  feliow^eonntryman,  Mimoer- 
mus. 

[POLTMNKSTOS  {llo^CuVJjaTO^).      Vid.  PllRONI- 

PolymvTa  or  Pnt.YitYMNTA  {Tlu?{fivia),  daugh- 
ter of  Jupiter  (Zeus),  and  one  of  the  nine  iMuses. 
St\^  presided  over  lyric  poetry,  and  was  believed 
to  harp  invcntrd  the  lyre.  In  works  of  art  she 
was  usually  represented  in  a  pensive  attitude. 

va.  HvM. 

PolynIi  f  (TT'.^  v!  r son  of  (Edipns  and 
Jocasta,  and  brother  of  Eteocles  and  Antigone. 
His  story  is  given  nnder  Etsoclis  and  Aoait- 

rPoLYPAlOES.      Vid.  TuCOGNIft.] 

PotrraiMo  s  (TloXi^^v/iof ).  1 .  Son  of  Neptune 

(Poseidon)  and  the  nymph  Thoosa,  was  one  of 
the  Cyclopes  in  Sicily.  Vtd.  Cyclopes.  He  is 
represented  as  a  frigantie  monster,  having  only 
one  eye  in  tlic  centre  of  his  forehead,  caring 
Boogbt  for  the  gods,  and  devourioghuman  flesh. 
Re  dwett  in  a  cave  near  Mount  %tna,  and  fed 
his  flocks  upon  the  mountain.  He  fell  in  love 
with  the  nymph  Galatea,  but  as  she  rejected 
him  for  Acis,  he  destroyed  the  latter  by  crush* 
iog  him  under  a  huge  rock.  When  Ulysses  was 
driven  upon  Sicily,  Polyphemus  devoured  some 
of  bis  companions ;  and  Ulysses  would  have 
shared  the  same  fate,  had  he  not  pnt  out  the 
eye  of  the  monster  while  he  was  asleep.  Vid. 
Ultsses. — 2.  Son  of  Eiatus  or  Neptune  (Po- 
seidon) and  Hippea,  was  one  of  the  Lapithae  at 
Larissa  in  Thessaly.  He  was  married  to  Lao- 
oome,  a  sister  of  Hercules.  He  was  also  one 
of  the  Argonauts,  but  being  .eft  behind  by  them 
in  Mysia,  he  founded  CioB,  and  fell  fighting 
against  the  Chalybes. 

I'oLTraaojv  {Uo7iv<^puv)t  brother  of  Jason  of 
Phcrae,  succeeded  to  the  supreme  power  with 
nis  brother  Pulydorus  on  the  death  of  Jason  in 
B.C.  870.  Shortly  allerward  he  murdered  Poly- 
4OTtts.   He  eieicised  his  power  with  great 


polyxijna. 

cruelty,  and  was  murdered  in  his  turn,  369,  by 
his  nephew  Alexander,  who  proved  a  ettll  great. 

er  tyrant. 

Polyfcetbs  {UokvKoirijf),  son  of  Pirithout 
and  Hippodarahi,  was  one  of  the  Lapithe,  and 

joined  the  Greeks  in  the  Ttojan  war. 

Polyxbhbsu  or  -icm  (BiBStiiPpfpia :  UoXv^^ 
v(of ),  a  town  in  Crete,  whose  territory  embraced 
the  whole  western  corner  of  the  island.  It  pos- 
sessed a  sanctuary  of  Dictynna,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  colonized  by  Achaeans  and  Lacedie« 
monians. 

FohYSPuncHos  {UolvoTripxuv),  a  Macedonian, 
and  a  distinguished  officer  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  In  B.C.  323  he  was  appointed  by  Alex- 
ander second  in  command  of  the  army  of  in- 
valids and  veterans,  which  Craterus  iiad  to  con- 
duct home  to  Macedon ia.  Ho  aftmrwvrd  ler^ 
under  Antipater  in  Europe,  and  so  great  was 
the  confidence  which  the  latter  reposed  m  him, 
that  Antipater  on  his  dBath-bcd  (3l9)Sppointed 
Polysperchon  to  succeed  hmi  as  regent  and 
guardian  of  the  kmg,  while  he  assigned  to  his 
own  son  Cas.sander  the  subordinate  station  of 
ehiliarch.  rolysperehon  soon  became  involved 
in  war  with  Cassander,  who  was  dissatisfied 
with  this  arrangement.  It  was  m  the  course 
of  this  war  that  I'ol  vspcrchon  basely  surrender- 
ed Phocion  to  the  Athenians,  in  the  hope  of 
securing  the  adiierenee  of  Athens.  Although 
Polysperchon  was  supported  by  Olympias,  and 
possessed  great  influence  with  the  Macedonian 
soldiers,  he  proved  no  match  for  Cassander,  and 
was  obliged  to  yield  to  him  possession  of  Mac- 
edonia about  3 1 6.  For  the  next  few  years  Poly- 
sperchon is  rarely  mentioned,  but  in  810  he 
again  assumed  an  important  part  by  reviving 
the  long-forgotten  pretensions  of  Hercules,  tiie 
son  of  Alexsnder  and  Baraine.  to  the  throne  of 
Macedonia  Cassander  marched  against  him, 
but,  distrusting  the  fidelity  of  liis  own  troops,  be 
entered  into  eeeret  negotiations  with  Poly- 
sperchon, and  persuaded  the  latter,  by  prom- 
ises  and  flatteries,  to  murder  Hercules.  From 
this  time  he  appears  to  liaveaerTed  nnder  Cas- 
sander.; but  the  period  ofhisdei^  is  not  men 
tioned. 

[  PoiTSTSATirsCnoXiNnparof).  1.  An  eminent 

Epicurean  philosopher,  succeeded  Hermarchua 
as  the  head  of  the  sect,  and  was  himself  succeed- 
ed by  Dionysios.  —8.  An  epigi€mmatic  poet, 
!  who  lived  probably  soon  after  the  taking  of  Cor- 
inth, B.C.  146 :  two  of  his  epigrams  are  given 
in  the  Anthology,  one  of  which  is  on  the  de- 
stroction  of  Corinth.] 

PoLYTiMBTPs  {UoXwifiiinC'  now  Sogd  or  Ko- 
hik  ia  Bokhara),  a  considerable  river  of  Sogdiana, 
which,  according  to  Strabo,  vanished  under 
!  ground  near  Maracanda  (now  Samarkand),  or, 
'  as  Arrian  says,  was  lost  in  the  sands  of  the 
steppes. 

[PoLYTRopi  H  (UnlvrpoTTo^),  leader  of  a  troop 
of  mercenaries  in  the  Spartan  service,  seized 
Orchomenus  B.C.  370;  he  fell  in  an  attack 
made  by  the  Mantioeans  under  loroomedes  on 
Orchomenus  ] 

PoLYXKNA  {TloXv^^vT}),  daughter  of  Priam  and 
Hecuha,  was  beloved  by  Achilles.  When  the 
Greeks,  on  their  voyage  home,  were  still  linger- 
ing on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  the  shade  of  Ai^Uf 
les  apprared  to  them,  demanding  that  Polyxena 
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idiould  be  sacrificed  to  lum.  Neoptolemus  ac- 
conhngly  sacrificed  her  on  the  tomb  of  his  fa- 
ther. It  was  related  that  Achilles  had  premised 
Priam  to  bring  about  a  peace  with  the  Greeks, 
if  the  kinf?  wonld  give  him  his  daughter  Polyx- 
ena  in  marriage  ;  and  that  wheo  Achilles  had 
gone  to  the  temple  of  the  Tbymbrsan  Apollo, 
for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  the  marriage,  he 
was  treacherously  killed  by  Pahs.  Another 
traditioo  stated  that  Aehilles  and  Polyzena  fell 
in  love  with  each  other  when  Hector's  body  was 
delivered  up  to  Priam  ;  and  that  Polyxena  fled 
to  the  Gredm  after  the  death  9i  AcbfllM,  and 
killed  herself  on  the  tomb  of  her  betoved  with 
a  sword. 

[PoltiIhvs  (lloX^fnrof),  eon  of  Akasthenes, 

grandson  of  Augeas,  father  of  Amphimachus, 
was  the  liiader  of  the  Epeans  before  Troy.] 

Poltzo  {JloXv^u).  1.  The  noree  of  Qaeen 
Hypsipyle  in  Lcmnos,  was  celebrated  as  a  proph- 
etess.—2.  An  Argive  woman,  married  to  Tlepo- 
lemus,  son  of  Hercules,  followed  herbnaband  to 
Rhodes,  wlicre.  according  to  sonif  traditions, 
ahe  is  said  to  have  put  to  death  the  celebrated 
Helen.    Vid.  Helena. 

PoLVZBLU5(no?.vCi7Aof).  1.  Brother  ofHicmn , 
the  tyrant  of  Syracuse.  Fui.  Hissox. — 2.  Of 
Rhodes,  an  historian,  of  uncertain  date,  wrote 
a  history  of  his  native  country.— 3.  An  Athenian 
comic  poet,  belonging  to  the  last  period  of  the 
Old  Comedy  and  the  beginning  of  the  Middle. 
(His  firaffmenteara  edited  by  Meineke,  in  Comic. 
Grac.  Fragm.,  vol  i,,  p.  477-79,  edit,  minor.] 

[POMETIA.      Vtd.  SUKSSA  PoMETIA.] 

FoMoiTAf  the  Roman  divinity  of  the  fnit  of 

trees,  hence  called  Pomomm  Patrona.  Her  name 
is  evidently  derived  from  Pomum.  She  is  rep- 
resented by  the  poets  as  beloved  by  several  of 
the  rustic  divinities,  such  as  Silvanus,  Picus, 
Vertumnus,  and  others.  Her  worship  must  orig- 
inally have  been  of  considerable  importance, 
since  a  special  priest,  under  the  name  of  flamen 
Pomonalu,  was  appointed  to  attend  to  her  serv- 
ice. 

[PoMP.Tnirs  Silo.    Vid.  Sii.o.] 

PoMPKi A.  1 .  Daughter  of  Q.  Pompeius  Rufus, 
aon  of  the  consul  of  B  C.  88,  and  of  Coraelia, 
the  daughter  of  the  dictator  Sulla  She  mar- 
ried C.  Cesar,  subsequently  the  dictator,  in  67, 
bnt  was  divorced  by  bin  in  61,  beeaoee  she 
was  suspected  of  intriguing  with  Clodius,  who 
stealthily  introduced  himseEf  into  her  husband's 
house  while  Ab  was  oelebrating  the  mysteries 
of  the  Bona  Dea. — 2.  Sister  of  Cn.  Pompey,  the 
triumvir,  married  C.  Memmius,  who  was  killed 
in  the  war  against  Sertorins  in  75.-9.  Daughter 
of  tlic  triumvir  by  liis  third  wife  ISTucia.  She 
married  Faustus  SuUa,  the  son  of  the  dictator, 
who  perished  in  the  AfKean  war,  46.  She  aft- 
erward married  L.  Cornelius  Cinna,  and  her 
son  by  this  marriage,  Cn.  Cinna  >Tagnus,  enter- 
ed into  •  conspiracy  against  Augustus.  As  her 
brother  Sextus  survived  her,  she  must  have  died 
before  36. — 4.  Daughter  of  Sextus  Pompey,  the 
son  of  the  triumvir,  and  of  Scribonia.  At  the 
peace  of  Misenum  in  39  she  was  betrothed  to 
M.  Marcellus,  the  son  of  Octavia,  the  sister  of 
Oetaviaous,  but  was  never  married  to  htm.  She 
tfueompanied  her  father  in  his  flight  to  Asia,  86. 
—6.  PAOLiifA.    Vid.  Padliwa. 

PoMrsilNDB,  Tib.  CLAUcias,  son  of  a  Ron  an 


POMPEIUS. 

knight  originally  from  Antioch,  rose  tothehii^ 
est  dignitir*!  tinder  .M  Aurelius.  This  cmpemr 
gave  him  his  daughter  Lucilla  in  marriage.  He 
lived  to  the  reign  of  Severus 

PoMPBU  (TlofiTT^ioi,  Tlofirraia,  Tlourrj^ia  :  Pom- 
peianus),  a  city  of  Campania,  was  bituated  or 
the  coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Samos,  and 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Vesuvius;  but,  in  conse 
quencc  of  the  physical  changes  which  the  sur 
rounding  country  has  undergone,  the  rains  of 
Pompeii  arc  found  at  present  about  two  n»d« 
from  the  sea.    Pompeii  was  first  in  the  handi 
of  the  Osesns,  afterward  of  the  Tyrrhenians, 
and  finally  became  a  Roman  municipinra.  Il 
was  partly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  m  A.D. 
68,  bnt  was  OTerwhenned  in  79,  ahnig  with 
Hcrculancum  and  Stable,  by  the  great  eruption 
of  Mount  Vesuvius.   The  lava  did  not  reach 
!  Pompeii,  bnt  the  town  was  covered  with  soe> 
cessive  layers  of  ashes  and  other  volcanic  mat- 
ter, on  which  a  soil  was  gradually  furnoed. 
I  Thus  a  great  part  of  the  city  has  been  preserved, 
with  its  iiKirki  t-placcs,  theatres,  hnths,  temples. 
!  and  private  houses ;  and  the  excavation  of  it  m 
•  modem  times  has  thrown  great  light  upon  manv 
points  of  antiquity,  such  as  the  coiistnictiun  uf 
>  lioman  houses,  and,  in  general,  all  subjects  coo- 
'  nected  with  the  private  Tire  of  the  ancients.  Tha 
first  traces  of  the  ancient  city  were  dif-coversd 
j  in  1689,  rising  above  the  ground ;  but  it  was 
!  not  till  1721  that  the  excavations  were  cons 
1  menced.   These  have  been  continued  with  va- 
I  rious  interruptions  down  to  the  present  day 
and  now  about  half  the  city  is  exposed  to  viem 
It  was  surrounded  by  walls,  which  were  aboa* 
two  miles  in  circumferr  nce,  surmounted  at  in- 
tervals by  towers,  and  containing  six  gates." 

PompeTopolis  (no/zr>7toi'ro?.<r),  the  name  ef 
several  cities  founded  or  rnlar<Tpd  by  Pompey 
1.  (Now  Task  Kopri),  an  inland  city  of  Cappa- 
docia,  southwest  of  Sinope,  on  the  River  An>- 
nias  (now  Gok  Irfnak),  a  western  tnbutary  oi 
the  Halys. — 2.  Vtd.  Pompelon. — 3.  Vtd.  Soloc. 

PoMPiiDs.  1.  Q.  PoHPKivs,  said  to  have  been 
[  the  son  of  a  flute  player,  was  the  first  of  the 
family  who  rose  to  dignity  in  the  state.  He  was 
consul  in  141,  when  be  carried  on  war  agaiaat 
the  Numantines  in  Spain  Having  been  defeat- 
ed by  the  enemy  in  several  en^gements,  he  oon> 
eluded  a  peace  with  them ;  vat  on  the  arrival 
of  his  succcsf^or  in  the  command,  he  disowned 
the  treaty,  which  was  declared  mvaiid  by  the 
senate.  He  was  censor  in  181  with  Q.  Metel- 
lusMacedonicus. — 2.  Q.  Pompeics  Burns,  either 
son  or  grandson  of  the  preceding,  was  a  aealout 
supporter  of  the  aristocratical  party.  He  was 
tribune  of  tlie  plcha  100.  praetor  91,  and  con- 
sul 88,  with  L.  Sulla.  When  Sulla  set  out  for 
the  East  to  conduct  the  war  against  Mtthfv- 
dates,  he  left  Italy  in  ehar^e  uf  Ponippi(i<  I'wifus, 
and  assigned  to  him  the  army  of  Co-  Pompeius 
Strabo,  who  was  still  engaged  in  carrying  on 
war  against  the  Marsi.  Siral)o,  however,  who 
was  unwilling  to  be  deprived  of  the  command, 
caused  Pompeius  Rofus  to  be  mnrdered  by  the 
soldiers.  Cicero  mentions  Pompeius  Rufus 
among  the  orators  whom  he  had  heard  in  his 
youth. — 3.  Q  Pompeius  Rurcs,  son  of  No.  2, 
married  Sulla's  daughter,  and  was  murdered  by 
the  party  of  Sulpicius  and  Marius  in  the  forum 
during  tlic  consulship  of  his  father,  88. — 4.  Q. 
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PoKPBio*  Rovos,  800  of  No.  8»  and  ^ndoon  of 

Ihc  dictator  Sulla,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  52, 
wbea  he  distinguished  himself  as  the  great  par- 
tisan of  the  triumvir  Pomp^,  tod  Mtliled  Ibe 
latter  in  obtaining  the  sole  consulship.  Rufus, 
however,  on  the  expiration  of  his  office,  was  ac- 
eoBod  of  Via,  was  ooDdemned,  and  wont  into 
exile  at  Bauli  in  Campania  —6  Q  Pompeius 
Rorus,  pr«tor  88,  was  sent  to  Capua  to  watch 
onwr  Campania  and  Apulia  dnrin'f  Catiline's 
conspiracy.  In  61  he  ohtainod  the  province 
of  Africa,  with  the  title  of  proconsul.--6.  Sax. 
PovpKiofl,  married  Looilia,  a  sister  of  the  poet 

C.  Lucilins — 7.  Sex.  Pdmpeiuji.  elder  son  of 
No.  ti,  never  obtained  any  of  tbe  higher  offices 
of  the  state,  but  aoqnired  great  reputation  as  a 
man  of  learninp,  and  is  praised  by  Cicero  for 
hia  accurate  itnowledge  of  jurisprudence,  geom- 
etry, and  the  Sloio  philosophy. —4.  Sex.  Pox- 
rKirs,  a  descendant  of  No  7.  consul  A.D.  14, 
with  Sex.  Appuleius,  in  which  year  the  Emperor 
Augustus  died.  He  seems  to  hare  beeti  a  pa- 
tron of  literature  Ovid  addressed  him  several 
tetters  during  his  exile ;  and  it  was  probably 
this  same  Sex.  Pompeius  whom  the  writer  Va- 
lerius Maximus  accompanied  to  Asia,  and  of 
whom  be  speaics  as  bis  Alexander.— 9.  Cx.  Pom- 
Mios  SrtABO,  younger  son  of  No.  6,  and  father 
of  the  triumvir.  He  was  quKstor  in  Sardinia 
103,  prstor  94,  and  propraetor  in  Sicily  in  the 
fidlowing  year.  He  was  consul  89,  when  he 
carried  on  war  with  success  against  the  alliea, 
subduing  the  greater  nunrtber  of  the  Italian  peo- 
ple who  were  still  in  arms.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  year  be  brought  forward  the  law  {lex  Pom- 
srta)  which  eave  to  all  the  towns  of  the  Trans- 
padaoi  tbe  Jus  Lain  or  Latinitas.  He  conlmu- 
ed  in  tbe  south  of  Italy  as  proconsul  in  the  fol- 
lowinn;  year  (88),  and  when  Pompeius  Rufus 
(Mo.  X)  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  in  the 
eomnand  of  the  army,  Strabo  caused  bim  to  be 
assossinated  by  the  troops.  Next  year  (87)  the 
Marian  party  obtained  the  upp^r  hand.  Strabo 
was  summoned  by  the  aristoeratic»l  party  to 
their  assistance;  and,  though  not  active  in  their 
caose,  he  marched  to  the  relief  of  the  city,  and 
fought  a  battle  near  the  CoUine  Gate  with  Cinna 
and  Sertorius.  Shortly  afterward  he  was  killed 
by  ligbtoing.  His  avarice  and  cruelty  had  made 
bim  bated  by  tbe  soldiers  to  suoh  a  degrse  that 
they  tore  his  corpse  from  the  bier  and  dragged 
it  through  the  streets.   Cicero  describes  bim 

evt,  47)  *<  aa  worthy  of  hatred  on  aeeonot  of 
ctneltyt avarice,  and  perfidy."  He  possess- 
ed aoaie  repnlation  as  an  orator,  and  still  more 
as  a  generaL  He  left  behind  bim  a  eonsiderable 
property,  especially  in  Picenum — 10.  Cs  Pom- 
PKius  Maomds,  the  Tridmvxb,  son  of  No.  9,  was 
bora  on  die  80th  of  September,  B.C.  106,  in  the 
consulship  of  Atilioe  Serranus  and  Scrvilius 
Ccpio,  and  wae,  oonaaquently,  a  few  mootbs 
younger  than  Cioero,  who  was  bom  on  tbe  8d 
of  Januar)'  in  this  year,  and  six  years  older  than 
CKsar.  He  fought  under  his  father  in  80  against 
tte  Italiaos,  when  be  was  only  seventeen  yean 
of  age,  and  continued  with  him  till  his  death 
two  years  afterward.  For  the  next  few  years 
the  liarian  party  had  possession  of  Italy ;  and 
accordingly  Pompey,  who  adhered  to  the  aristo- 
cratical  party,  was  obliged  to  keep  in  tbe  back 
groood.  BiitwbeiiitbenBMlmowBin84tbat 
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I  SoUa  was  OB  the  point  of  retoraing  flnom  Oraeee 

to  Italy,  Pompey  hastened  into  Picenum,  where 
,  he  raised  an  army  of  three  legions.  AlthougL 
I  only  twenty-three  yean  of  age,  Pompey  display- 
ed (jrcat  military  abilities  in  opposing  tlic  Marian 
I  generals  by  whom  he  was  surrounded  i  and  when 
be  aneeeeded  in  joining  Sulla  in  the  course  of  the 
year  (83),  he  was  saluted  hy  the  latter  with  the 
I  title  of  Imperator.  During  the  remainder  of  tbe 
I  war  In  ftely  Pompey  distinguished  himself  as 
one  of  the  most  successful  of  Sulla's  generals; 
and  when  the  war  in  Italy  was  brought  to  a 
close,  Sulla  sent  Pompey  against  the  Marian 
party  in  Sicily  and  Africa.  Pompey  first  pro- 
ceeded to  Sicily,  of  which  be  easily  inade  bioif- 
self  master  (83) :  here  he  put  Carbo  to  death. 
In  81  Pompey  crossed  over  to  Africa,  where  he 
defeated  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenorbarbos  and  the 
Numidian  king  Hiarbas,  after  a  hard-fought  bat- 
tle. On  his  return  to  Rome  in  tbe  same  year, 
he  was  received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  was  greeted  by  Sulla  with  the  surname 
of  .Maowds,  a  name  which  he  bore  ever  after- 
ward, and  banded  down  to  his  children  Pom- 
pey, however,  not  satisfied  with  this  distinction, 
sued  fur  a  triumph,  which  Sulla  at  first  refused , 
but  at  length,  overcome  by  Pompey's  importu- 
nity, he  allowed  him  to  have  his  own  way.  Ac- 
cordingly, Pumpty,  who  had  not  yet  held  any 
public  office,  and  was  still  a  simple  eques,  en- 
tered Home  in  triumph  in  September.  81,  and 
before  be  bad  completed  bis  twenty-fifth  year. 
Pompey  eontiniied  faithful  to  the  aristocracy 
after  Sulla's  death  (78),  and  supported  the  con- 
sul Catulus  in  resisting  the  attempts  of  his  col- 
league Lepidus  to  repeal  the  law.s  of  Sulla;  and 
when  Lepidus  had  recourse  to  arms  m  the  fol- 
lowing  year  (77),  Pompey  took  an  active  part  in 
the  war  ai^ainst  him.  and  succeeded  in  driving 
him  out  of  Italy.  The  aristocracy,  however, 
now  began  to  fear  tbe  young  and  successful 
general ;  but  since  Sertorius  in  Spain  had  for 
the  last  three  years  successfully  opposed  .Vletel- 
lus  Pius,  one  of  tbe  ablest  of  Snlla's  generala, 
and  it  had  become  necessary  to  send  the  latter 
some  etTectual  assistance,  the  senate,  with  con- 
siderable reluctance,  determined  to  send  Pom- 
pey to  Spain,  with  the  title  of  proconsul,  and 
with  equal  powers  to  Metellus.  Pompey  re- 
malned  in  Spain  between  five  and  aix  years 
(76-71);  but  neither  he  nor  Metellus  was  able 
to  gain  any  decisive  advantage  over  Sertorius. 
But  when  Sertorins  was  treaeheroody  murder^ 
ed  by  his  own  officer  f*crperna  in  Ht!,  the  war 
was  speedily  brought  to  a  close.  Perpcroa  was 
easily  defmed  by  Pompey  in  the  mat  battle, 
and  the  whole  of  Spam  was  subdued  by  the 
early  part  of  tbe  following  year  (71).  Pompey 
then  returned  to  Itely  at  the  head  of  his  army. 
In  his  march  toward  Rome  he  fell  in  with  the 
remains  of  tbe  army  of  Spartacua,  which  M. 
Crassus  bad  previously  demited.  Pompey  ent 
to  pieces  these  fu^'itives,  and  therefore  claimed 
for  himself,  in  addition  to  all  his  other  exploits, 
the  glory  of  finishing  tbe  Servile  war.  Pompey 
was  now  a  candidate  for  the  consulship;  and 
although  lie  was  ineligible  by  law,  ioaamuch  as 
he  was  absent  fWmi  Rome,  bad  not  yet  reaebed 
the  legal  age,  and  had  not  lield  any  of  the  lower 
offices  of  the  state,  still  his  election  was  oer« 
Bm  miytary  glory  had  ehaimed  Ibe  pao* 
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pie  ;  and  as  it  was  known  that  the  aristocracy 
looked  upon  Pompey  with  jealousy,  they  ceased 
to  regard  him  as  belonging  to  this  party,  and 
hoped  to  obtain,  through  lum,  a  restoration  of 
the  rights  and  privileges  ol  which  they  had  been 
depriTed  by  Sulla.  Pompey  was  aoeordingly 
elected  consul,  alonjr  with  M.  Crassus  ;  and  on 
the  3 1st  or  December,  71,  he  entered  the  city 
a  second  time  in  his  trittmphal  oar,  a  simple 
eqtics  In  his  consulship  (70),  Pomppy  openly 
broke  with  the  aristocracy,  and  became  the 
great  popalar  hero.  He  proposed  and  carried 
a  law,  restorinrr  to  the  tribunes  the  power  of 
Which  they  bad  been  deprived  by  SuUa.  He 
also  aflordiBd  his  all-powerftil  aid  to  the  Lex 
Aurolia.  proposed  by  the  j»rrrtor  T-  Aurolius 
Cotta,  by  which  the  judices  were  to  be  taken  in 
ftitnre  fnm  the  senatns,  eqaites,  and  trihani 
srarii,  instead  of  from  the  senators  exclusive- 
ly, as  SaUa  bad  ordained.  Jo  carrying  both 
these  measores  Pompey  was  strongly  support- 
ed by  Caesar,  with  whom  he  was  thus  brought 
into  cloee  connection.  For  the  next  two  years 
(69  and  66)  Pompey  remained  in  Rome.  In  67 
the  tribune  A.  Gabinius  brouL'lit  forward  a  bill, 
proposing  to  confer  upon  Pompey  the  command 
of  the  war  against  the  pirates  with  extraordi- 
nary powers.  This  was  opposed  by  the 
aristocracy  with  the  utmost  vehemence,  but 
was  notwithstanding  carried.  The  pirates  were 
at  thifftime  masters  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
had  not  only  plundered  many  cities  on  the  coasts 
of  Greece  and  Asia,  but  had  even  made  descents 
upon  Italy  itself  As  soon  as  Pompey  received 
the  command,  he  began  to  make  his  prepara- 
tions for  the  war,  and  completed  them  by  the 
end  of  the  winter.  His  plans  were  formed  with 
great  skill  and  judgment,  and  were  crowned 
with  complete  success.  I  n  forty  days  he  cleared 
the  Western  Sea  of  pirates,  and  restored  com- 
munication between  Spain,  Africa,  and  Italy. 
He  then  followed  the  niaui  body  of  the  pirates 
to  their  strong-holds  on  the  coast  of  Cilicia ; 
and  after  defeating  their  fleet,  he  induced  a  great 
part  of  them,  by  promises  ofpardtjn,  to  surren- 
der to  hira.  Many  of  these  he  settled  at  Soli, 
wliich  wa.s  henceforward  called  Ponipeiopolis. 
The  second  part  ot  the  campaign  occupied  only 
fbrty*Rine  days,  and  the  whole  war  waa  Inrought 
to  a  conclusion  in  the  course  of  three  months  ; 
so  that,  to  adopt  the  panegyric  of  Cicero  (pro 
Ltg.  Mtm.,  l%)t  **  Pompey  made  his  prsparatloos 
for  the  war  at  the  end  of  the  winter,  entered 
upon  it  at  the  commencement  of  spnug,  and  hn- 
ished  it  in  the  middle  of  the  summer."  Pom- 
pey was  employed  during  the  remainder  of  this 
year  and  the  beginninff  of  the  following  in  vis- 
iting the  cities  of  Oittcia  and  PRmpbylia,  and 
providinc:  for  the  fjovernment  of  the  newly-con- 
quered lUstricts.  During  his  absence  from  Rome, 
Pompey  was  appointed  to  saeeeed  Ltieailos  in 
the  command  of  the  war  apainst  Mithradates 
(66).  1  he  bill  conferring  upon  him  this  com- 
mand was  proposed  by  the  tribsne  0.  Manil- 
ius,  and  was  supported  by  Cicero  in  an  oration 
which  has  oome  down  to  us(;n-o  Lege  Manilia). 
like  the  Oabtnian  law,  it  was  opposed  by  tbe 
whole  weight  of  the  aristocracy,  but  was  carried 
triumphantly.  Tbe  power  of  Mithradates  had 
been  broken  by  the  ^vlonavieloriee  of  Lnooi' 
hw,  tod  it  was  only  left  to  Pompsj  to 
691 
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'  war  to  a  conclusion     On  the  approach  of  Pom- 
pcy,  Mithradates  retreated  toward  Armeao,  boi 
I  he  was  defeated  bf  the  Ronaaa  general ;  toi« 
[  Tigranes  now  refused  to  receive  him  into  his 
dominions,  Mithradates  resolved  to  plunge  into 
the  heart  of  Colchis,  and  from  thence  makslb 
'  way  to  his  own  dominions  in  the  Ciraraerian 
j  Bosporus.  Pompey  now  turned  bis  arms aguM 
Tigranes ;  but  the  Armeaian  Ung  sebmitiei  i* 
!  him  without  a  contest,  and  was  julowrd  to  rao. 
i  dude  a  peace  with  the  republic.  In  65  Poib. 
I  pey  set  out  in  pursuit  of  Mithradttes,  tat !» 
met  with  much  opposition  from  the  Iberians lad 
Albanians ;  and  after  advaociog  as  far  as  the 
River  Phasto  (now  Fk»\  be  resoNed  to  lem 
these  savage  districts    He  accordingly  retraced 
his  steps,  and  spent  the  winter  at  Pontus,  wbiek 
he  rednoed  to  tbe  form  of  a  Roman  prorfsee. 
In  64  he  marched  into  Syria,  deposed  the  kirj; 
Antiochus  Asiaticus,  and  made  that  couotiyiiw 
a  Roman  prorince.   In  68  he  advaneed  fliifher 
south,' in  order  to  establish  the  Roman  suprem- 
acy io  Phflenicia,  Coeiesyria,  and  Palot^ 
The  Jews  reAned  to  snbrait  to  bin,  and  dot 
the  pates  of  Jenisalem  against  him,  and  it  W2s 
not  tiU  ader  a  siege  of  three  montbi  that  tto 
city  was  taken.  Pompey  entered  the  Holj  of 
Holies,  the  first  time  that  any  human  being,  ex- 
cept tbe  high  priest,  bad  dared  to  penetrate  into 
this  saered  spot.   It  was  dnringthe  war  in  Pal^ 
cBtine  that  Pompey  received  intelligence  of  tba 
death  of  Mithradates.  Vtd.  MiTHKiDATis,No  S. 
Pompey  spent  tbe  next  winter  in  Pontas;  lod 
aAer  settling  the  affairs  of  .^sia,  he  retunied  to 
Italy  in  62.    He  disbanded  his  army  almost  im- 
mediately after  landing  at  Brundisium,  and  ihM 
calmed  tiie  apprehensions  of  masy,  wiM>  fellM 
that,  at  the  head  of  his  victorious  troops,  be 
would  seize  upon  the  supreme  power.  He  did 
not,  however,  return  to  Rome  till  tbe  foUovin^ 
year  (51).  and  he  entered  the  city  in  triumph 
on  the  30ih  of  September.    He  had  just  com- 
pleted his  forty-%fth  year,  and  this  wasibethiid 
time  that  he  had  enjoyed  the  honor  of  a  tri- 
umph.   With  this  triumph  the  first  and  most 
glorious  part  of  Pom  pey 's  life  may  be  said  to 
have  ended.    Hitherto  his  life  had  been  anal- 
most  unmteirupted  succession  ofmilitaiy  gioiy. 
But  now  he  was  called  npon  to  play  a  pnouMtf 
part  in  the  civil  commotions  of  the  common- 
wealth, a  part  for  which  neither  bis  natural  tal 
ents  noc  his  previous  habito  bad  is  ibslflSit  lll> 
ted  him.    It  would  seem  that,  on  his  retuis  to 
Home,  Pompey  hardly  knew  what  jan  to  tab 
in  the  politioB  of  tbe  city.  He  bsd  been  appoint- 
ed to  the  command  against  the  pirate?  anil  Mith- 
radates in  opposition  to  the  aristocracy, and  thej 
still  regarded  Mm  with  jealsasy  sod  distnut 
At  the  same  time,  he  was  not  disposed  to  unite 
himself  to  tbe  popular  party,  which  tiad  riaeo 
into  importanea  duriar  bis  abssnoe  in  tbe  East, 
and  over  which  CMar  possessed  unbounded  in- 
fluence.  The  objeol.  however,  which  engage4 
the  hnmediato  attentioii  of  Pompey  was  to  ob> 
tain  from  the  senate  a  ratification  for  all  his  aeli 
in  Asia,  and  an  assigimient  of  lands  which  ho 
had  promised  to  hie  veterans.  Thetsoite.ko*' 
ever,  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  put  an  affroiS 
upon  a  man  whom  they  botb  feared  aad  haie^ 
vesohitely  relbsid  to  sanolioa  bis  awiMMtli 
Tbis  waa  tte  mwiaeit  iMig  tbsMMH 
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sould  have  done.    If  tbejF  iiad  known  their  real 

jnterests,  Ihcy  would  have  sought  to  win  Pom- 
pejr  over  to  their  side,  as  a  counterpoise  to  the 
growing  and  more  dangerous  influence  of  Ck« 
sar.  Hut  their  short-sighted  policy  threw  Pom- 
pey  into  Caesar's  arms,  aud  thus  sealed  the 
downfall  of  their  party.  Cesar  promised  to  ob- 
tain for  Pompi  V  ihn  ratification  of  his  acts,  and 
Poitipejr,  ou  his  part,  agreed  to  support  Ca»ar 
io  all  his  measures.  That  thej  might  be  more 
•ore  of  carr>  ing  their  plans  into  execution,  Cae- 
sar  prevailed  upon  Pompey  to  become  recon- 
ciled to  Crassus,  with  whom  be  was  at  varianee, 
but  who,  by  his  immense  wealth,  had  great  in- 
fluence at  Rome.  The  three  agreed  to  assist 
OM  another  against  their  matoal  enemies,  and 
thus  was  first  formed  the  first  trinnivirate.  This 
onion  of  the  three  most  powerful  men  at  Rome 
eniflhed  the  arialoeraoy  for  the  time.  Sapport- 
ed  by  Pompey  and  Crassus,  Ceesar  was  able  in 
his  consulship  (69)  to  carry  all  his  measures. 
Pompey's  aets  in  Asia  were  rattfled,  and  Ca- 
sar's  agrarian  law,  which  divided  the  rich  Cam- 
panian  land  among  the  poorer  citizensi  enabled 
Pompey  to  fulfill  Uia  promises  he  had  made  to 
his  veterans.  In  order  to  cement  their  union 
more  closely,  Caesar  gave  to  Pompey  his  daugh- 
ter Julia  in  marriage.  Next  year  (58)  Cesar 
went  to  bis  province  in  Gaul,  but  Potnpey  re- 
mained in  Rome.  While  Cxsar  was  gaining 
glory  and  influence  In  Gaul,  Pompey  was  grad- 
ually losing  the  confidence  of  all  parties  at  Rome. 
Tbe  senate  bated  and  feared  him ;  the  people 
bad  deserted  bim  for  their  favorite  Clodius,  and 
he  had  no  other  resource  left  but  to  strengthen 
bis  connection  with  Cssar.  Thus  he  came  to 
be  regarded  as  tbe  second  man  in  the  state,  and  ; 
was  obliged  to  abandon  the  proud  posltioD  which  j 
be  had  occupied  for  so  many  years.  According  ! 
to  an  arrangement  made  with  Cxsar,  Pompey  i 
aod  Crassoa  were  consuls  for  a  second  time  in 
55  Pompey  received  as  his  provinces  the  two  ! 
Sspains,  Crassus  obtained  Syria,  while  Caesar's 
government  was  prolonged  for  five  years  more, ' 
namely,  from  the  1st  of  January,  53,  to  the  end 
of  the  year  49.  At  the  end  of  his  consulship  | 
Pompey  did  not  go  in  person  to  bis  provinces, 
but  sent  hi.s  legates,  L.  Afranius  and  .M.  Petre- 
ios,  to  govern  tbe  Spains,  while  he  himself  re.  | 
mained  Id  tbe  neighborbood  of  tbe  city.  His  i 
ofypcl  now  was  to  obtain  the  dictatorship,  and 
to  make  himself  tbe  undisputed  master  of  the 
Roman  world.  Caesar's  inoreaaing  power  and 
influence  had  at  length  made  it  clear  to  Pom- 
pey that  a  struggle  must  take  place  between 
them,  sooner  or  later.  The  death  of  his  wife 
Julia  in  51.  to  whom  he  was  tenderly  attached, 
broke  one  hnk  which  stili  connected  him  with 
Caaar,  and  the  fidl  t^'Graaaoa  In  the  Ibllowinf 
year  (."lO),  in  the  Parthian  expedition,  removed 
the  only  person  who  bad  the  least  chance  of  con- 
tealing  the  anpremaey  with  them.  In  order  to 
obtain  the  dictatorship,  Pompey  secretly  en- 
eouraged  tbe  civil  diacord  with  which  tbe  state 
was  torn  asunder ;  and  aueh  frightftal  aeenes  of 
anarchy  followed  the  death  of  Clodius  at  the 
begtoaiog  of  63,  that  the  senate  had  now  no  al> 
tenative  hut  calling  in  tbe  aasialanoe  of  Pom- 
pey, who  was  accordingly  made  solo  consul  in 
69m  and  succeeded  in  restoring  order  to  tbe 
Soon  afterwwd  POmpey  becama 
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oiled  to  the  aristocracy,  and  was  now  regardii^ 

as  their  acknowledged  head.  The  hi.siory  of 
the  civil  war  which  followed  is  related  m  tue 
life  of  CiCSAR.  It  is  only  necessary  to  mention 
here,  that  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  (48)  Pom- 
pey sailed  to  Egypt,  where  he  hoped  to  meet 
with  a  Ikvomble  reception,  since  he  had  been 
the  means  of  restorinir  to  his  kingdom  the  father 
of  the  young  Egyptian  monarch.  Tbe  ministers 
of  the  latter,  however,  dreading  Cesar^s  ange. 
if  they  received  Pompey,  and  likewise  Pom- 
pey's  resentment  if  tbey  forbade  him  to  land, 
resolved  to  releaae  theinaelves  from  their  difll- 
culties  by  putting  him  to  death.  T^ey  accord- 
ingly aent  out  a  small  boat,  took  Pompey  on 
board,  and  rowed  Ibr  tiie  t/tmn.  His  wife  and 
friends  watched  him  from  the  ship,  anxious  to 
see  in  what  manner  bo  would  be  received  by 
the  king,  who  was  standinif  on  tbe  edge  of  tM 
sea  with  his  troops  ;  but  jii.st  as  the  boat  reach- 
ed tbe  shore,  aod  Pompey  was  in  tbe  act  of 
rising  from  bis  seat  in  order  to  step  on  land,  ho 
was  stabbed  in  the  biick  by  Septimius,  who  had 
formerly  been  one  of  his  centurions,  and  was 
now  in  tbe  servioe  of  tbe  Egyptian  monareb. 
Pompey  was  killed  on  the  29th  of  September, 
B.C.  48,  and  bad  just  completed  his  fifty-eighth 
year.  His  head  was  cot  off*,  and  his  body, 
which  was  thrown  out  naked  on  the  shore,  was 
buried  by  bis  freedman  Pbilippus,  who  bad  ac- 
companied him  from  the  ship.  Tbe  bead  was 
brought  to  Ca?sar  when  be  arrived  in  Egypt 
soon  afterward,  but  he  turned  away  from  the 
sight,  shed  tears  at  the  melancholy  death  of  bis 
rival,  and  put  his  murderers  to  death.  Pom- 
pey's  untimely  death  excites  pity  ;  but  no  one 
who  has  well  studied  the  state  of  parties  at  tbe 
close  of  the  Roman  commonwealth  can  regret 
bis  fall  There  is  abundant  evidence  to  prove 
that,  had  Pompey  s  party  gained  the  mastery, 
a  proscription  far  more  terriblo  than  8nlla*s 
would  have  taken  place,  and  Italy  and  the  prov- 
inces have  been  divided  us  booty  among  a  few 
profligate  and  unprincipled  nobles.  From  suob 
horrors  the  victory  of  Cwsar  saved  the  Roman 
world.  Pompey  was  married  five  times.  The 
names  of  his  wives  were,  1.  Antistia.  2.  i£mil- 
ia.  3.  Mucia  4.  Julia.  5.  Cornelia. — 11.  Cx. 
PoMPBius  Maonub,  elder  son  of  the  triumvir  by 
his  third  wife,  Moeia.  In  the  civil  war  in  48 
he  commanded  a  squadron  of  the  fleet  in  the 
Adriatic  Sea.  After  bis  father's  defeat  at  Phar- 
salia, be  croaaed  over  to  Africa,  and,  after  re- 
maining there  a  short  time,  sailed  to  Spain 
in  47.  In  Spain  he  was  joined  by  bis  brother 
Sextoa  and  others  of  his  party,  who  bad  fled 
from  .\frica  after  their  defeat  at  Thapsus.  Here 
the  two  brothers  collected  a  powerful  army,  but 
woro  defhnled  by  Casar  himself  nt  tbe  battle 
of  Munda,  fought  on  the  17th  of  March,  46 
Cneius  escaped  from  tbe  field  of  battle,  hot  was 
ahortly  afterward  taken  priaoner  and  pot  to 
death. — 12  Sextos  Pompeios  M\aNi'«>,  yniingei 
son  of  the  triumvir  by  his  third  wife,  Mucia, 
was  born  75.  After  tbe  battlo  of  Pbaisalia  b< 
accompanied  his  father  to  Egypt,  and  saw  him 
murdered  before  his  eyes.  After  the  battle  of 
Munda  and  tbe  death  of  bis  brother,  Sextos  lived 
for  a  time  in  concealment  in  the  country  of  the 
Lacetani,  between  the  Iberus  and  the  Pyrenees ; 
bat  wInb  Caaar  mitted  Spain,  be  eolleeled  • 
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body  of  troops,  and  ecsrged  from  his  larkiog- 
pUoe.  In  the  civil  wars  which  followed  Om- 

W*B  death,  the  power  of  Soxtus  increased.  He 
ohtaraed  a  large  fleet,  became  master  of  the  sea, 
and  eventually  took  possession  of  Sicily.  His 
fleet  enajled  him  to  stop  all  the  supplies  of  corn 
which  were  brought  to  Rome  from  Egypt  and 
the  eastern  provinces ;  and  such  scarcity  began 
to  prevail  in  the  city,  that  the  triumvirs  were 
compelled  by  the  popular  discontent  to  make 
peace  with  Tompey.  This  peace  was  concluded 
at  Misenam  io  80,  but  the  war  wis  renewed  in 
the  following  year.  Oclavianus  made  great  ef- 
forts to  collect  a  large  and  powerful  fleet,  which 
he  placed  under  the  command  of  Agrippa.  In 
86,  Pompcy's  fleet  was  defeated  off  Naulnchus 
with  great  loss.  Pompey  himself  fled  from 
Sicily  to  Lesboi,  and  from  I^esbos  to  Asia. 
Here  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  a  body  of  Anto- 
ny's troops,  and  carried  to  Miletus,  where  he 
was  pat  to  death  (35),  prolwbly  by  ooamMnd  of 
Antony,  though  the  latter  sought  to  throw  the 
rcsponbibihty  of  the  deed  upon  his  officers. 
PoMPBius  FuTva.  Vtd.  Fkstob. 
PoMPKurs  TRoaes.  Vtd  JusxiNug 
PoMPKLON  (now  Pamplona),  which  name  is 
eqaiTslent  to  Poiapeiopoiis,  so  called  by  the  eons 
of  PdiTipcy,  wa.s  the  chief  town  of  the  Vascones 
in  llispania  Tarraconeosis,  on  the  road  from 
AsturicB  to  Burdigela. 

[  ['nMI'II.II'S,  NrMA.       Vld.  Nl'MA.] 

[i'oMFiLius  ANDRONicufl,  a  Syrian  by  birth,  i 
taught  ifaeloric  at  Rome  in  the  former  half  of 

tlie  century  before  Christ :  being  eclipsed  by 
other  grammarians,  he  retired  to  Oumc,  where  i 
be  composed  many  works,  the  chief  one  of  | 

which  was  entitled  Annalium  Ennii  EUnchi  ] 

PoNfoNiA.  1.  Sister  of  T.  Pomponius  Atti- 
OQt,  waa  married  to  Q.  Cicero,  the  brother  of 
Uie  orator,  B.C.  68.  The  marriage  proved  an 
extremely  unhappy  one.  Q.  Cicero,  aAer  lead- 
ing a  miserable  life  with  his  wife  for  ahnoet 
twenty-ftmr  years,  at  length  divorced  her  at  the 
end  of  45,  or  io  the  beginning  of  the  following 
year.— 9.  Daoghter  ofr.  Pomponius  Atticus. 
She  i.s  also  called  Caecilia,  because  her  father 
was  adopted  by  Q.  Cccilius,  and  likewise  At- 
tica. She  was  bom  in  61,  and  she  waa  still 
quite  young  when  she  was  married  to  M.  Vip- 
saoius  Agrippa.  Her  daughter  Vipsania  Agrip- 
pina  married  Tiberius,  the  successor  of  Augus- 
tas. 

PoxpoNiIVA.    Vid.  Stcbcradbs. 

PoMPdNius,  SsxTtrs,  a  distinguished  Roman 
jurist,  who  lived  under  Antoninus  Pius  and  M. 
Aurelius.  Some  modern  writers  think  that 
there  were  two  jurists  of  this  name.  The  works 
of  Pomponius  are  frequently  cited  ill  the  Digeat. 

PoMi'ONius  AttIcus.    Vid.  Amcxjn, 

PoMPoNii's  UoNONiENsis,  the  most  celebrated 
writer  of  Fabulae  Atellanae,  was  a  native  of  Bo- 
DOnia  (now  liologna),  in  Northern  Italy,  as  his 
anrname  shows,  and  fluuriiihed  13. C.  91. 

PomponIub  Mela.    Vid.  Mbla. 

PoMPTiN.c  Pai.i'dbs  {UofiiTTivai  Xlftvai :  now 
Palude  Pontini  ;  m  English,  the  Pontine  Marsh- 
M),  the  name  of  a  low,  marshy  plain  on  the 
coast  of  Latiam,  between  Circeii  and  Terraci- 
iia,  said  to  have  been  so  called  aAer  an  ancient 
town  Pontia,  which  disappeared  at  ao  early 
pariod.  The  plain  ia  about  twan^-lbar  mika 
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long,  and  from  eight  to  ten  miles  in  breadth. 
The  marshes  are  formed  chiefly  by  the  n?en 
Nympbseu8,  Ufens,  and  Amasenos.  and  sooe 
other  small  streams,  which,  imtead  of  findm? 
their  way  into  the  sea,  spread  over  this  pUti 
Hence  the  plain  is  turned  into  a  vast  Doaber 
of  marshes,  the  miasmas  arising  from  nbtck 
are  exceedingly  unhealthy  in  the  summer.  Al 
an  early  period,  however,  they  appear  not  to 
have  existed  at  all,  or.  at  any  rate,  to  havp  ficen 
confined  to  a  narrow  district  We  are  told  thit 
originally  there  were  twenty  thn  e  towns  siw. 
ated  in  this  plain  ;  and  in  B  C  i.Vi,  the  P^np. 
tinus  Ager  is  mentioned  as  yielding  a  large 
quantity  of  com.  Even  as  late  as  3IS.  iht 
greater  part  of  the  plain  must  still  have  ben 
free  from  the  marshes,  since  the  censor  Apptn 
Clandioa  ooodneted  the  celebrated  Via  Appjafi 
that  year  through  the  plain,  which  must  ihfn 
have  been  sufficiently  strong  to  bear  the  weiglu 
of  this  road.  In  the  eourse  of  a  centarjriadi 
half  after  this,  the  mar.shes  had  spread  to  a  jrfat 
extent ;  and,  accordingly,  attempts  were  made 
to  drain  them  by  the  consal  Oettegos  la  \% 
by  Julius  Ca!sar,  and  by  .\upustus  It  is  twi- 
ally  said  that  Augustus  caused  a  navigable  » 
nal  to  be  dog  alongside  of  the  Via  Appii  tm 
Forum  Appii  to  the  grove  nf  Feronia,  in  nn'eT 
to  carry  ofi'a  portion  of  the  waters  of  the  marsb- 
ea ;  but  this  eanal  moat  hare  been  dug  befait 
the  time  of  .Au^JUstus,  since  Horace  pmharkfd 
upon  it  on  his  celebrated  journey  from  Home  i« 
Bnindisiam  in  87,  at  wlileh  time  Oetav^ai^ 
as  ho  was  then  called,  could  not  have  umjerti> 
ken  any  of  bis  public  works.  SohiequeBilj  Ike 
marahea  again  spread  orer  the  whole  pliia,  mi 
the  Via  Appia  entirely  disappeared;  and  it  was 
not  until  the  pontificate  of  Pios  VI.  that  anjK- 
riova  attempt  waa  made  to  drain  tbem.  Ito 
works  were  commenced  in  1778.  and  the  great- 
er part  of  the  marshes  was  drained;  buttte 
plain  is  still  onhealtby  in  the  great  beats  of  the 
summer. 

PoMPTiMos,  C,  was  prctor  B.C.  63,«t>eo  be 
was  emidoyed  by  Cicero  hi  apprebenfag  die 
ambassadors  of  the  Allobroges.  He  arierward 
obtained  the  province  of  Gallia  Nirboaeaaii, 
and  in  61  defeated  the  Allobroges,  wbshidiB- 
vaded  the  province.  He  triumphed  in  54.  ato 
suing  in  vain  for  this  honor  for  sone  yein. 

Pons,  a  common  name  for  itations  on  the 
Roman  roads  at  the  passage  of  nvt  r.«,  s  >riic  of 
which  stations  on  the  more  ioaportaDl  roadt 
grew  mto  villages  or  towns.  1.  P.  JEn  (as* 
PfSmmt),  in  Vindelicia,  at  the  passage  of  the 
Inn,  was  a  fortress  with  a  Roman  garrisoa— t 
P.  AuBKOLi  (now  Ponttrtdo),  in  GaUia  Trtiupa* 
dana,  on  the  road  from  Bergamom  to  Mcdiola- 
num,  derived  its  name  from  one  of  the  thirty 
tyrants,  who  waa  defeated  and  slain  byClBO- 
dius  in  this  place.— 3.  P.  Campaxcs,  in  Campa- 
nia, between  Sinuessa  and  Urbana,oBlae8iio. 
Respecting  the  bridges  of  Home,  tiA  RoBi. 

PoktIa  (now  PoNsa),  a  rocky  isUnd  offlha 
coast  of  Latiam,  opposite  Formic,  which  wn 
taken  by  the  Romans  from  the  Volsciios,  wd 
colonised,  B.C.  313.  Under  the  Romans,  it  ffas 
used  as  a  place  of  banishment  for 
inals.  There  ia  a  group  of  smaller  isli 

Pontia,  wUeh  -   "  " 

POOIMB. 
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rONTINUS. 

PoNTiNiTs  (TTovraof),  a  riter  and  mountain 
lu  Argolis,  near  Leroa,  with  a  aaoc^^iy  of  Mi- 
■enra  (Athena)  Saitfa. 

PoNTii's,  C  ,  son  of  Hkrex.nti's  Ponth  s,  the 
geoeral  oi  the  Samoitea  in  B.C.  331,  dereated 
Uie  Roman  army  under  the  two  oomnihi  T.  Ve- 
turius  Calvinus  and  Sp.  Postumius  Albinus  in 
one  of  the  mouotaia  paaaea  in  the  neighborhood 
of  CandHun.  Hie  aonriirora,  who  were  com- 
pietelj  at  the  mercy  or  the  Saranitcs,  were  dia* 
■ieied  unhurt  by  Pontiua.  They  had  to  aur- 
rooder  their  arma  and  to  pass  under  the  yoke ; 
and,  as  the  price  of  their  deliverance,  the  con- 
Mila  and  the  other  cummandera  swore,  in  the 
name  of  the  repubhc,  to  a  humiliating  peace. 
The  Roman  state,  however,  refused  to  ratiQr 
the  treaty.  Nearly  thirty  years  aHerward,  Pon- 
tina  waa  defeated  by  Q.  Fabius  Gurges  (29S), 
waa  taken  prisoner,  and  waa  pat  to  death  after 
the  triumph  of  the  consul. 

PomtIos  AquIla.    Vid.  Aquila. 

PoxTics  PiLiTea  waa  the  sixth  procurator  of 
Juda-'a.  and  the  successor  of  \'alerius  Oratus. 
ile  held  the  office  for  ten  years  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberiiia,.from  A.D.  26  to  86,  and  it  waa  during 
bis  government  that  Christ  taught,  suffered, 
and  died.  By  ttis  tyrannical  conduct  he  excited 
an  insorreotion  at  Jeruaalem,  and  at  a  later 
period  commotions  in  Samaria  also,  which  were 
Dot  put  down  without  the  toss  of  life.  The  Sa- 
Mfitaoa  eomplained  of  hia  condoet  to  Vitellina, 
the  governor  of  Syria,  who  deprived  him  of  his 
otfic«,  and  sent  him  to  Rome  to  anawer  before 
the  empewr  the  aeemationa  that  were  brought 
against  him  Eusrhius  states  that  Pilatus  put 
an  end  to  his  own  life  at  the  commencement 
of  the  reign  of  Caligula,  worn  oot  by  the  many 
misfortunes  he  had  e.xperienccd  The  early 
Cbristiaa  wrttera  refer  frequently  to  an  official 
report,  made  hy  Pitetoe  to  the  Emperor  Tibe- 
rius, of  the  condemnation  and  death  of  Christ. 
U  ia  very  doubtful  whether  thia  document  waa 
genoine;  and  it  w  certain  that  the  aeta  of  Pi- 
wte,  as  they  are  calh^d,  which  are  extant  in 
Greek,  aa  well  aa  hia  two  Latin  letters  to  the 
emperor,  are  the  produetiona  of  a  later  age. 

PojjTies  TELEsiNf  8.  1.  A  Samnitc,  and  com- 
mander of  a  Samnite  army,  with  which  he 
fought  against  Sulla.  He  was  defeated  by  Sulla 
in  a  bard-fought  battle  near  the  Colline  gate, 
B.C  82.  He  fell  in  the  fight ;  his  head  was 
cut  off,  and  carried  under  the  walls  of  Praeneste, 
to  let  the  younger  Marina  know  that  his  last 
hope  of  succor  wa.^  pone  — 2.  Brother  of  the 
preceding,  was  shut  up  in  Pra:nesie  with  the 
younger  Marius,  when  his  brother  was  defeated 
by  .SuMa  After  the  death  of  the  elder  Pontius, 
Marius  and  'i'elesinua,  hnding  it  impossible  to 
eaeape  from  Praeneste,  resolved  to  die  hy  one 
■aother'a  hands.  Telesinus  fell  first,  and  Ma- 
lioa  put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  or  was  simn  by 
hia^va. 

[PoNTONdrs  (Unvrrn'ooi),  a  haraM of  Aloino- 
us.  king  of  the  Phaeacians.] 

PoNToa  (4  lUrroc).  1.  Thenortbflaaternrooat 
district  of  Asia  Minor,  along  the  coast  of  the  Eux- 
ine,  east  of  the  River  Halys,  having  originally 
■0  apeaiAo  name,  waa  epoken  of  aa  the  eonntry 
rv  UovT'.),  (m  the  Ponlus  {Euzivus).  and  hence 
acquired  the  name  of  Pontus,  which  is  hrat 
iMiM»Xmiophoii*tiliMiAMit.  T1ietein»how* 


PONTUa, 

ever,  was  used  yery  indefinitely,  until  toe  eOl 
tiement  of  the  boundaries  of  the  country  as  a 
Roman  province.  Originally  it  was  regarded 
as  a  part  of  Cappaooci  a  ;  but  its  parts  were  best 
known  by  the  names  of  the  different  tribes  who 
dwelt  along  the  coast,  and  of  whom  some  ac- 
count is  given  by  Xenophon  in  the  AnabcMiM. 
We  learn  from  the  legends  of  the  Argonauts, 
who  are  represented  as  visiting  this  coast,  and 
the  Amazons,  whoso  abcdes  are  plaoad  about 
the  River  Therniodon,  east  of  the  Iris,  as  well 
as  from  other  poetical  allusions,  that  the  Greeka 
had  some  knowledge  of  thete  aonthMatera 
shores  of  the  Euxine  at  a  very  early  period.  A 
great  accession  to  such  knowledge  was  made 
by  the  information  gained  by  Xenophon  and  hia 
comrades  wht-n  they  passed  through  the  coun- 
try in  their  famous  retreat ;  and  long  afterward 
the  Romans  became  well  aeqnainted  with  it  1^ 
means  of  the  Mithradatic  war,  and  Pony>ey'8 
aubaequent  expediiiun  through  Pontua  into  the 
conntriea  at  the  foot  of  the  Caneaena.  The 
name  first  acquired  a  political  rather  than  a  ter- 
ritorial importance,  through  the  foundation  of  a 
new  kingdom  in  it,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  centuf)-  B.C  ,  by  Ariobarzanks  I.  The 
history  of  the  gradual  growth  of  thia  Icingdom 
until,  under  Mithradatea  VI.,  it  threatened  the 
Roman  empire  in  Asia,  is  given  under  the  namea 
of  ita  kinga,  of  whom  the  following  ia  the  liet : 
(1.)  AMo»An«Aina  I.,  exaet  date  nnknown :  (3.) 

MiTMRADATKfl  I.,  to  B   C   303  :  (3  )  .\rIOBARZA' 

NEs  IL,  363-337:  (4.)  Mitukaoates  11.,  337-308 
(5.)  MiraaAOATaa  III.,  809-966:  (6.)  A«to>a» 
ZANKs  III.,  266-240^  (7.)  iMixiinADATF.s  IV  ,210- 
1901  (8.)  PHiaMAcaa  I.,  190-15G!  (9.}Mituba 
DATsa  V.  Evaaoma,  166-110 !  (10.)  MrraaADA 
TKs  VI.  El'PATOR,  120-63:  (11.)  Pharnacks  II. 
63-47.   After  the  death  of  Pharnacea,  the  re 
dneed  kingdom  retained  a  nominal  existence  un 
der  his  son  Darius,  who  was  made  king  by  Anto 
ny  in  B.C.  39,  but  was  soon  depoacd  ;  and  under 
PoLBxoif  I.  and  Polcmon  II..  till  about  A.D.  68, 
when  the  country  was  constituted  by  Nero  a 
Roman  province.   Of  this  province  the  western 
boundary  was  the  River  Halys,  which  divided 
it  from  Paphlagonia  ;  the  furthest  eastern  limit 
was  the  Phasis,  which  separated  it  from  Col- 
chis ;  but  others  carry  it  only  as  far  as  Trape- 
zus,  and  others  to  an  intermediate  point,  at  the 
River  Acampsis :  on  the  south  it  waa  divided 
from  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  and  Armenia  Minor 
by  the  great  chain  of  the  Paryadres  and  by  ita 
branches.    It  was  divided  into  tlio  three  dis- 
tricts of  PoNTus  Galaticus,  u)  tho  west,  bor- 
dering on  Galatia,  P.  PoLBMONiAcoa  in  the  oan^ 
tre,  so  called  from  its  capital  Polrmomum,  and 
P.  Cai'padooius  in  the  east,  bordering  on  Cap 
padocia  (Armenia  Minor).    In  the  newdivieion 
of  the  provinces  under  Constantine,  these  three 
districts  were  reduced  to  two,  HKLENOPOMToa 
in  the  west,  so  called  in  honor  of  the  emperor'a 
niothor,  Helena,  and  Ponti  s  Polkmonucus  in 
the  east.    Tho  country  was  also  divided  iota 
amaller  districts,  named  from  the  towns  they 
surrounded  and  the  tribes  who  peopled  them. 
Pontus  was  a  mountainous  country ;  wild  and 
barren  in  tho  east,  where  the  great  ^ains  ap- 
proach  the  Euxine  ;  but  in  the  west  watered  by 
the  great  nvers  Halys  and  iais  and  their  trih* 
olaniNb  the  vaUqra  of  whiah,  aa  well  aa  the  laad 
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PONTUS  EUXINUS. 


POPDLONIA 


along  the  cotat,  are  extremely  fertile.  Besides 
«ofii  and  oHvea,  it  was  fiunooa  lor  its  ftiiit  trees, 

and  some  of  the  best  of  our  common -fruits  are 
said  to  have  been  brought  lu  Europe  from  this 
qaarter ;  for  example,  the  cherry  {vU.  Cnxtva). 
The  sides  of  the  tnountains  were  covered  with 
fine  timber,  and  their  lower  slopea  with  box  and 
other  shrubs.  The  eastern  part  was  rich  in 
minerals,  and  contained  the  celebrated  iron 
mines  of  the  Chalydes.  Pontus  was  peopled 
by  numerous  tribes,  belonging  probably  to  very 
different  races,  though  the  Semitic  (Syro-Arabi- 
an)  race  appears  to  have  been  the  prevailing 
one,  and  hence  the  inhabitants  were  included 
under  the  general  name  of  Lk(  (  osvri.  The 
chief  of  these  races  are  spoken  of  in  separate 
articles. — [2.  The  part  of  Lower  Moesia  which 
lay  between  the  Enxioc,  the  mouths  of  the  Ister, 
and  Mount  Haemus,  and  foi-miniE^.  therefore,  a 
considerable  tract  along  the  bhore,  was  sonic- 
times  called  Pontns  :  of  this  frequent  mention 
is  made  in  the  poetry  of  Ovid.  Tomi  lay  in  this 
district,  and  Ovid's  EpisioUz  e  Ponto  derived 
their  name  from  this  quarter  ] 

PovTus  EuxiNus,  or  simply  Postcs  (d  n^vrof, 
Ilovrof  Ei^etvof :  rd  UovriKOv  ireXo>of,  Mare 
Eoxinum :  now  the  Black  Sea^  Turlc.  JCani  Deh- 
iz,  Ork  Maurclhalassa,  Ru8s.  Trhrringo  More 
or  Czamc'More,  all  names  of  the  same  mean- 
Ittf  ,  and  auppotfld  to  have  originated  from  the 
terror  with  which  it  was  at  first  regarded  by 
tbe  Turkish  mariners,  as  the  first  wide  expanse 
of  sea  with  wbleli  tbey  became  aoqaainteo),  the 
great  inland  sea  inclosed  by  Asia  Minor  on  the 
south,  Colchis  on  the  east,  Sarroatia  on  the 
north,  and  Daoia  and  Tbnoia  on  the  west,  and 
having  no  other  outlet  than  the  narrow  Bospo- 
BD8  THaAcios  in  its  southwestern  corner.  It 
hea  between  and  41«  9V  east  longitude,  and 
between  41"  and  46°  40'  north  latitude,  its 
leBcth  being  about  seven  hundred  miles,  and 
its  trreadth  varying  from  fbor  hundred  to  one 
hundred  and  sixty.  Its  surface  contains  more 
than  ooe  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  square 
miles.  It  reoeives  the  drainage  of  an  immense 
extent  of  cuuntry  in  Europe  and  in  Asia;  but 
much  tbe  greater  portion  of  its  waters  flows 
from  the  former  continent  by  the  following 
rivers :  the  Ister  or  Danubius  (now  Danube), 
whose  basin  contains  the  greater  part  of  cen- 
tral Europe  ;  the  Tyras  or  Danaster  (now  Dnies- 
ter), Hypanis  or  Bogus  (now  Boug),  Borysthe- 
nes  (now  Dnieper),  and  TanaTs  (now  Dm), 
which  drain  the  immense  plains  of  Southern 
JtHstia,  and  flow  into  the  northern  side  of  the 
Beiine,  the  last  of  them  (i.  e.,  the  Tanais) 
throogh  the  Palus  Maeotis  (now  Sea  of  Azov). 
The  space  thus  drained  is  calculated  at  above 
eight  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  square  miles, 
or  nearly  one  fifth  of  the  whole  surface  of  Eu- 
rope. In  Asia,  the  basin  of  the  Euxine  contains, 
first,  the  triangular  piece  of  Sarmatia  Asiatica 
between  the  Tanais  on  the  north,  the  Caucasus 
on  tbe  aonth,  and  oh  tbe  east  the  Hippiei  Mon- 
tes,  which  form  the  watershed  dividing  the  trib- 
utaries of  the  Euxine  from  those  of  the  Caspi 
an ;  the  waters  of  this  space  flow  into  tbe  Ti« 
nais  and  the  Palus  Ma^otis,  and  the  largest  of 
them  is  tbe  Hypanis  or  Vardanes  (now  Kuban), 
wUeh  eonea  down  to  the  Pftloa  li«otis  and 
tke  Eoxlne  at  theii  ioootien,  Md  diridea  to 
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waters  between  them :  next  we  have  tbo  nar 
row  atrip  of  land  between  tbe  Caaei«»  and 

northeastern  coast  of  the  sea ;  then  on  ibeew, 
Colchis,  hemmed  in  between  the  Caucuas  un<j 
Mosebiei  Montes,  and  watered  by  tbe  Phans ; 
and  lastly,  on  the  feoutb.  thr  vhole  of  that  pwt 
of  Asia  Minor  which  lies  between  tbe  Parj^ 
drea  and  Antitamtia  on  tbe  eist  and  southeaM, 
the  Taurus  on  the  south,  and  the  higfalaodsof 
Pbrygia  on  the  west,  the  chief  river*  of  th« 
portion  being  the  Iris  (now  Ye»htl  Imak\  tbe 
Halys  (now  Kizil  Irmak),  and  the  San^mi 
(now  Sakariyeh).  Tbe  whole  of  ihe  Asiatic 
basin  of  the  Euxine  is  estimated  at  one  buiuirtt 
thousand  square  miles.  As  might  be  ez|ieeled 
from  this  vast  influx  of  fresh  water,  tbe  wita 
is  much  less  salt  than  that  of  the  Ocean.  Tbe 
waters  which  the  Euxine  receives  from  tkt 
rivers  that  flow  directly  into  it.  and  also  froa 
the  Palus  Msotis  (now  Sea  of  Azov)  througb 
the  Bosporus  Cimmerios  (now  Strattt  tfS^k 
or  YenikaUh),  find  their  exit  at  the  soulhwejiprn 
corner,  through  the  Bosporus  Thracios  (oov 
Channel  of  ConslaniinopU),  into  the  PM|Nilii 
(now  Sea  of  Marmara),  and  thence  inaconstaot 
rapid  current  through  the  Hellespootus  (now 
Straits  of  OdOifoli  or  DardaneUen)  ioioiiteJE^ 
um  Mare  (now  Archipelago)  The  .Argonailic 
and  other  legends  show  that  tbe  Greeb  bad 
some  acquainunee  whb  tbla  sea  at  ticiyeartf 
period.  It  is  said  that  tbey  at  first  called  it 
'A^evof  iinhospiiablt),  from  tbe  savaseckancta 
of  tbe  raeea  on  it%>  <Hia8t,  and  fnm  UisMppoMi 
terrors  of  its  naviij.iiion.  and  that  afterward. on 
their  favorite  principle  of  eupiumim  (i.  < ,  ib. 
ataining  from  woida  of  evil  omen),  tbey  cbaniel 
its  name  to  F.i^evor,  Ion.  Ei*f?'»of,  ketpu^ 
The  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor,  especiailj  tbe  people 
of  Miletna,  Ihnnded  nMiny  ooloBiM  twoetniM^ 
cial  emporiums  on  its  shores,  and  a?  C2r!v  as 
the  Persian  ware  we  find  Athens cvrjiag out 
regular  trade  with  tbeae  settleraeaHiltlMeMi 
grown  in  the  great  plains  on  its  northern  .«ida 
(the  Ukraine)  and  in  the  CheisonciBt  Taanci 
(now  Crimea),  which  have  ever  dees  MplM 
Western  Europe  with  large  quantitiaof  fiain. 
The  history  of  the  settlements  theoNelvei  v>H 
be  found  under  their  several  names.  TbeKs* 
mans  had  a  pretty  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
sea.  An  account  of  its  coasts  exists  lo  Greek, 
entitled  "  Periplus  Maris  Euxini,"  siariM  Is 
Anrlao,whoUv«diBtbenignflniiM>-  IV 
Arrtands. 

PoPILIt'S  hjEttAV.        Vid.  L.CRA*. 
POPLICOLA.      Vid.  PUBUCOLA. 

Popp.«A  Sabina.     Vid.  Sabika. 

POPP^UB  Sabindb.    Kii/.  Sabijim. 

PoPOLdKfA  or  -few  (Populoniensii:  Popu!^ 
ma),  an  ancient  town  of  Etruria, situated os« 
lofty  hill,  sinking  abruptly  to  the  sea.  and  W» 
ing  a  peninsula.  Accordlag  to  one  tradition  it 
wa.H  founded  by  the  Corsicans ;  but  soOMUiil 
to  another  it  was  a  colony  from  VohlwjiW 
was  taken  ftem  the  Oorsicsns  by  the  Vohier- 
rani.  It  was  not  one  of  the  twelve  EtnncM 
cities,  and  was  never  a  place  of  political  nnport- 
anee ;  bnt  it  carried  on  an  extensive  eommercj 
and  was  the  principal  sea  port  of  Euont.  » 
was  destroyed  by  Sulla  in  tbe  civU  wirs,  asfl 
waa  in  mine  in  tbo Utie  of  Straba  nenut 
«in  twnfno  of  tbe  williorthp 
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jlhowine  that  the  city  was  oply  ihflyt  one 
aad  8       miles  io  circumference. 
PoBof  A.   1 .  Sialer  of  Cato  Utioensia,  married 

Domitius  Ahcnoharhus.  consul  B  C  54,  who 
was  slaio  in  the  battle  of  l^barsalia.  She  died 
in  Daughter  of  Cato  Utjoeasia  by  hia 

first  wife  Atilia.    She  was  married  first  to  M. 
Bibulua,  consul  59,  to  wtiom  abe  bore  three  cbil* 
dren.   Blbaln*  died  in  48 ;  and  in  46  abe  mar* 
ri»  d  M  Brutus,  the  assassin  of  Julius  Caesar. 
She  inherited  all  her  iatber's  republican  princi- 
ples, and  likewise  bis  eovrage  and  flrmneaa  of  I 
will.    She  induced  her  husband,  on  the  night 
before  the  fifteenth  of  March,  to  disclose  to  her  i 
tbe  eoDspiracy  against  Cesar's  life,  and  she  is  | 
lapoited  to  have  wounded  herself  in  the  thigh 
in  Older  to  show  that  she  had  a  courageous  soul,  : 
and  coald  be  trusted  with  tbe  secret.    She  put  j 
tn  end  to  her  own  life  after  tbe  death  of  Brutus  | 
in  4S.    The  common  tale  was,  that  her  friends,  , 
suspecting  her  design,  bad  taken  all  weapons 
out  of  her  way,  and  that  she  therefore  destroyed 
herself  by  swallowing  live  coals.   The  real  fact 
may  have  been  that  bho  suffocated  herself  by 
thevapwofmebarcoal  fire,  which  wa  know  was 
a  frequent  meaoa  of  aelf^deaimdion  anuiog  tbe 

Hnmans. 

PoBcios  Cato.    Vid.  Cato. 

PORCIDS  Festi's.     Vid.  Festl'9. 

PoBcIus  Latko.    Vtd.  Latro. 

PoBcIos  LioInos.    Vid.  Lioiitoa. 

P'^rphyrIo,  Pomponius,  the  most  valuable 
among  the  ancient  commentators  on  Horace- 
He  lived  after  Featna  and  Aero.  [These  aebolia 
are  printed  in  several  editions  of  Horace,  the 
kteat  ia  tbat  of  G.  Braanhard,  Lipe.,  1831,  uq., 
4  Tola.  8vo.] 

PoRPHiRioN  (Uop^vpiuv),  one  of  the  giants 
who  foaght  against  the  gods.  When  he  at- 
tempted to  oObr  Tiolenee  to  Juno  (Hera),  or  to 
throw  the  island  of  Delos  agamst  the  gods,  Ju 
Hter  (Zeus)  burled  a  thunder-bolt  at  him,  and 
Harealea  comjilelad  hia  deatnielion  with  his 
arrows. 

Ponrainis  {Hepfvftlc),  an  earlier  name  of  tbe 
idaad  of  Nisytcrs. 

PoBPUYRius  (Uop^vpioi),  usually  called  Por- 
nrsTithe  celebrated  antagonist  of  Christianity, 
waa  a  Greek  philosopher  of  the  Neo-Platonks 
school.  He  was  born  A.D.  233,  either  in  Bata- 
oea  in  Palestine  or  at  Tyre.  His  original  name 
was  Malchus,  the  Greek  form  of  the  Syropboe- 
i^iaa  Mdechy  a  word  which  signified  king. 
The  name  Porphyriua  (in  allusion  to  the  usual 
color  of  royal  robes)  was  8ubsc<|uently  devised 
in  him  by  his  preceptor  LoBglDus.  Af\er  stud- 
jring  onder  Origen  at  Ctesarea,  and  under  Apol- 
lonius  and  Longinus  at  Athens,  he  settled  at 
Rome  in  bis  thirtieth  year,  and  there  became  a 
diligent  disciple  of  Plotinus.  He  soon  gained 
the  confidence  of  Plotinus,  and  was  intrusted 
hf  the  latter  with  the  difficult  and  delicate  doty 
of  correcting  and  arranging  his  writings.  Vid. 
PboTuras.  Ailer  remaining  in  Home  six  years, 
Parphyry  feU  into  an  unsettled  atate  of  mind, 
and  began  to  entertain  the  idea  of  suicide,  in 
order  to  get  free  from  the  shackles  of  the  flesh ; 
hoc  ott  the  advioa  of  Plotinoa  he  took  a  wyaM 
to  Sicily,  where  he  resided  for  some  time.  It 
waa  during  his  residence  m  Sicily  tbat  he  wrote 
tim  tiaaliaa  agaUial  the  Chxiatan  nUgiob,  m 


fifteen  books.  Of  the  remainder  of  his  h'/e  we 
know  very  little.  He  returned  to  Rome,  where 
be  oontinned  to  teach  until  bis  death,  which 

look  place  a!)Oiit  n05  or  HOn.  Late  in  life  he 
married  MarceUa,  the  widow  of  one  of  his 
firienda,  and  tbe  mother  of  aeven  children,  with 
the  view,  as  he  avowed,  of  superintending  tlieir 
education.  As  a  writer  Porphyry  deserves  con- 
aiderable  praise.  His  st^de  is  tolerably  clear, 
and  not  unfrequently  exhibits  both  imagination 
and  vigor.  His  learning  was  moat  extensive. 
A  great  degree  of  critical  and  philoaopbical 
acumen  was  not  to  be  expected  in  one  so  ar- 
dently attached  to  the  enthusiastic  and  some- 
what fhnatical  system  of  Plotinus.  His  attempt 
to  prove  the  identity  of  the  Platonic  and  .\ris- 
totelic  systems  would  alone  be  sufiicient  to 
show  this.  Nevertheless,  bis  acquaintance 
with  the  authors  whom  be  quotes  was  manifest- 
ly far  from  superficial.  His  most  celebrated 
work  was  his  treatise  against  the  Christian  re- 
ligion ;  but  of  its  nature  and  merits  we  are  not 
able  to  judge,  as  it  has  not  come  down  to  us. 
It  waa  publicly  destroyed  by  order  ui  tiie  Kin- 
pamrTheodosius.  The  attack  was  sufficiently 
vigorous  to  call  forth  replies  from  above  thirty 
different  antagonists,  the  must  distinguished  o'' 
whom  were  Methodius,  ApoUinaris,  and  Euso 
bius.  A  large  number,  however,  of  his  works 
has  come  down  to  us,  of  which  his  Life  of 
Pythagoras  and  Lile  of  Plotinua  am  aoaae  of 

the  i)est  known 

PoRPuvRius,  PuBLiLiL's  OpTATiANus,  a  Komao 
poet,  who  lived  in  the  age  of  Constantino  the 
Great.  He  wrote  a  Panegyric  upon  Constan- 
tine ;  three  Idyllia,  namely,  1.  Ara  Fytkia^  2. 
Syriita,  S.  Organont  with  tiie  Moea  ao  arranged 
as  to  represent  the  form  of  thaae  objeeta ;  and 
five  Epigrams. 

[PoinniA.    Fid.  PosrvntTA.] 

PoRSENA*  or  PoBSENNA,  liARs,  king  of  the 
Etruscan  town  of  Clustum,  marched  against 
Rome  at  tha  head  of  a  vaat  army,  in  order  to 
restore  Tarquinius  Superbus  to  the  throne.  He 
tookpoasession  of  the  hill  Janiculum,  and  would 
have  entered  tbe  city  by  tbe  bridge  which  con- 
nected Rome  with  the  Janiculum,  had  it  not 
been  for  tbe  auperbuman  prowess  of  Horatius 
Codes,  who  kept  the  whole  Etraaean  armv  at 
bay,  while  his  comrades  broke  down  the  hriage 
behind  bun.  Vid.  Coclbs.  The  Etruscans  pro- 
ceeded to  lay  siege  to  the  city,  which  soon  be- 
gan  to  suffer  from  famine.  Thereupon  a  young 
Roman,  named  C.  Mueius,  resolved  to  deliver 
his  country  by  murdering  the  invading  king. 
He  accordingly  went  over  to  the  Etruscan  camp, 
but,  ignorant  of  the  person  of  Porsena,  killed  the 
royal  secretary  instead.  Seized,  and  threatened 
with  torture,  he  thrust  his  right  hand  into  the 
fire  on  the  altar,  and  there  let  it  burn,  to  show 
how  little  he  heeded  pain.  Astonished  at  his 
courage,  the  king  bade  him  depart  in  peace ; 
and  Scsevola,  as  he  was  henceforward  called, 
told  him,  out  of  gratitude,  to  make  peace  with 
Rome,  since  three  hundred  noble  yootba  had 
sworn  to  take  the  life  of  the  kini,',  and  he  was 
the  firal  upon  whom  tbe  lot  had  fallen.  Por- 
sena thereupon  made  peace  with  the  Romana 
and  withdrew  bis  troopa  from  the  Janiculom 


*  The  wtmBltHa  of  flas  penslllinste  ia  donbtfal. 
tfamswdllaitfi^taBglA  Virgo. 
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ifter  receiving  twenty  hostages  from  the  Ro- 
mans. Such  was  the  tale  by  which  Roman 
vanity  concealed  one  of  the  earliest  and  great- 
est  disasters  of  the  city.  The  real  fact  is,  that 
Rome  was  completely  conquered  by  Porsena. 
Tbte  is  expressly  stated  by  Tacitus  (Hiat.,  iii., 
TI).  and  is  confirmed  by  other  writers.  Pliny 
tells  us  that  so  thorough  was  the  subjection  of 
the  Romans  that  tbejr  were  expteaaly  prohibited 
from  ii;*in!?  iron  for  any  other  purpose  but  agri- 
culture. 1  he  Romans,  however,  did  not  long 
femain  aobject  to  the  Etrnseaiie.  After  the 
eODquest  of  Rome,  Anin.s.  the  son  of  Porsena. 

CDceeded  to  attack  Aricia,  but  was  defeated 
fan  the  city  by  the  united  forces  of  the  Latin 
cities,  n>'-istpd  by  the  Hrrcks  of  Cumae.  The 
Etruscans  appear,  in  cousequcnce,  to  have  been 
eonflned  to  their  own  territory  en  tlie  right  bank 
of  the  Tiber,  and  the  Romans  to  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  recover  their 
independenee. 

PoRTHioK(nopfli;fji ).  pon  of  .\genorand  Epi- 
caste,  was  king  of  Pleuron  and  CalydoD  in  ^Eto- 
lia,  and  married  to  Earyte,  by  whom  he  beoaine 
the  father  of  G^neus,  Agrios,  Akalhoos,  Mefaw, 
Leucopeus,  and  Sterope. 

PotTRHos  (llop^/iof),  a  harbor  in  Enbora,  be> 
longing  to  Eretria,  opposite  the  coast  of  Attica. 

PoaTONOs  or  Postdmhos,  the  protecting  gen- 
ius of  hatbors  among  the  Romans.  He  was  in- 
vnkcd  to  prant  a  happy  return  from  a  vo)  ng^e 
Hence  a  temple  was  erected  to  him  at  the  port 
of  the  Tiber,  from  whence  the  road  descended 
to  the  port  of  Ostia.  At  his  temple  an  annual 
festival,  the  Portunalia,  was  celebrated  on  the 
17th  of  August.  When  the  Romans  became 
familiar  with  Greek  mythology,  Portunus  was 
tdenti&ed  with  the  Greek  PalieiDon.   Vid.  Pa- 

Pteos  (flupoc).  1.  King  of  the  Indian  prov- 
inces east  of  the  River  Hydaspes,  offered  a  for- 
midable resistance  to  Alexander  when  the  lat- 
ter attempted  to  cross  this  river,  B.C.  817.  The 
battle  which  he  fought  with  Alexander  was  one 
of  the  most  severely  contested  which  occurred 
dorioff  the  whole  of  Alexander's  campaigns. 
Porus  displayed  great  personal  conracjc  in  the 
battle  ;  and  when  brought  before  the  cuuqueror, 
he  proudly  demanded  to  be  trssted  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  a  kin^.  This  magnanimity  at  once 
conciliated  the  favor  of  Alexander,  who  not  only 
rsstored  to  him  his  dominions,  hot  increased 
them  by  large  accessions  of  territory.  From 
this  time  Porus  became  firmly  attached  to  bis 
generoos  conqueror,  n^om  he  aeoompraied  to 
the  Hyphasis.  In  321  Porus  was  treacherous- 
ly put  to  death  by  Eudemus,  who  commanded 
the  M seedonian  troops  in  the  sdjsoent  province. 
We  are  told  that  Porus  was  a  man  of  gigantic 
staturo^not  less  than  five  cubits  in  height; 
•nd  his  personsi  strengtii  ind  prowess  in  war 
were  not  less  conspicuous  than  his  valor. — 2. 
Another  Indian  monarob,  who,  at  the  time  of 
Alexander'k  expedition,  mtod  over  the  district 
termed  Gandaris,  cast  of  the  River  Ilydraotes. 
His  dominions  were  subdued  by  Hepha;stion, 
and  annexed  to  those  of  the  preceding  Porus, 
who  was  his  kinsman. 

PoBBiDoif  iIloatid6v),  called  Nkptukus  by  the 
Romans,  was  the  god  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
His  name  seems  to  be  oooaeeled  with  w&ng, 
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wivroft  and  irora^,  according  to  wLicb  be  i 
the  god  of  the  fluid  element,  lie  was  a  sod  of 
Cronos  (Saturn)  and  Rhea  (whence  be  is  ceiled 
Croniu*,  and  by  Latin  poets  Satumiu$).  Hi 
was  accordingly  a  brother  of  Zeus  (JapiierX 
Hades  (Pluto),  Hera  (Juno),  Heslia  (Vesta), an! 
Demeicr  (Ceres),  and  it  was  determined!^ lot 
that  lie  should  rule  over  the  sea.  Like  hs 
brothers  and  sisters,  he'  was,  after  his  binh, 
swallowed  by  his  father  Cronos  {Saturn),  Urt 
thrown  up  again.  According  to  others,  be  wai 
concealed  by  Rhea,  after  bis  bnii,  asNai  i 
flock  of  lambs,  and  his  mother  pretended  lo 
have  given  birth  to  a  young  borse,  which  tbe 
gave  to  Cronos  (Saturn)  to  defem".  IbUmB^ 
meric  poems  Poseidon  (Neptunp)  is  deseriM 
as  equal  to  Zeus  (Jupiter)  in  dignity,  bst  ha 
powerful.  He  resents  the  attempts  of  Z6m(ht 
piter)  to  intimidate  him  ;  he  even  ihreateaiUi 
mightier  brother,  and  once  cooapiredihtiiHeii 
(Jnno)  and  Athena  (Minerrs)  to  pat  Mm  ins 
chains ;  but  on  other  occasions  we  find  him 
SDbmissive  to  Zeus  (Jupiter).  Tbe  palace  of 
Poseidon  (Neptune)  was  Is  ths  depth  of  the  m 
near  .f^gae  in  Eubcea,  where  he  kept  hishorsej 
with  brazen  hoofs  and  golden  manes. « With 
these  horses  he  rides  in  a  chariot  ever  the  «iim 
of  the  sea,  which  become  smooth  as  he  ap> 
proacbes,  and  tbe  monsters  of  tbe  deep  recof> 
niie  him  and  play  around  his  dwriot  Ocsm- 
ly  he  yoked  hi.s  horses  to  his  chariot  hinr,?.lf, 
but  sometimes  be  was  assisted  by  Aaphmiie. 
Although  be  generally  dwelt  in  the  8m,rt9lie 
also  appears  at  Olympus  in  tbe  assembly  of  the 
gods.  Poseidon  (Neptune),  in  coojunctioo  vith 
Apollo,  is  said  to  haTo  bailt  tbe  walls  of  Troy 
for  Laomcdon,  whence  Troy  is  called  y'lpiMtA 
Pergama.  Laomedon  refused  to  gire  theie 
gods  the  reward  which  bad  been  sUpalateiani 
even  dismissed  tbem  with  threats.  Poseidoa 
(Neptnne),  in  consequence,  sent  a  marine  omo- 
ster,  which  waa  on  tbe  point  of  deroorin^  La- 
omedon's  daoghter,  when  it  was  kiKed  by  Her- 
cules ;  and  ho  continued  to  bear  an  implacable 
hatred  against  the  Trojans.  He  sided  with  tbe 
Greeks  in  tbe  war  agaM  Troy,  MiDetimci 
witnessing  the  contest  as  a  spectator  from  the 
heights  of  Thrace,  and  sometimes  interferinf 
in  person,  assnminf  the  appearance  of  a  mrm 
hero  and  encouraging  the  Greeks,  while  Zeoi 
(Jupiter)  favored  the  Trojans.  In  the  Odyssey, 
Poseidon  (Neptnne)  sppears  hostile  to  Ulysasib 
whom  he  prevents  from  retnminihome  incoa- 
aeqoence  of  bis  having  bUnded  Folyphemiu,  a 
son  ofPoseidon  (Neptnne)  by  the  oymphTbooai. 
Being  the  ruler  of  thn  sea  (the  Mf^diterraneaD), 
be  is  described  as  gatbermg  clouds  aod  calliSf 
forth  storms,  bttt  at  the  smne  tins  bslmitli 
his  power  to  prant  a  sooOBSsful  voyage  and  aate 
those  who  are  in  danger;  aod  all  other  marioe 
dirhiKies  ars  snbiject  to hhB.  AstbesesBor- 
rounds  and  holds  the  earth,  he  himself  i«<l« 
scribed  as  tbe  £od  who  holds  tbe eartb()«i9q:«r)i 
and  who  has  it  in'his  power  to  ahafcs  lIsM 
[ivoalxeuv,  Kivrir^ip  ynr).  He  was  further  jSj 
garded  as  the  creator  of  the  bone.  U  is 
that  when  Poseidon  (Neptune)  and  Ath«t^ 
nerva)  disputed  as  to  which  of  them  sbooM  pn 
the  name  to  the  capital  of  Attica,  tbs  fodi  4»> 
cided  that  it  aboohl  rsoeife  Ha  mt»  W  i 
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fill  girt.    Poseidon  (Neptune)  then  created  the 
horse,  and  Atticna  (Minerva;  called  forth  the 
olive-tree,  in  consequence  of  which  the  honor 
was  conferred  upon  the  goddess.    According  to 
others,  however,  Poiseidon  (Neptune)  did  not 
ereate  the  hone  in  Attica,  bot  in  Theasaly, 
where  he  also  gave  the  famous  horses  to  Pel- 
eus.    Poseidon  (Neptune)  was  accordingly  be- 
lieved to  have  taught  men  the  art  of  managing 
horses  hy  the  bridle,  and  to  have  been  the  orig- 
inator and  protector  of  horse  races.    Hence  he 
was  also  repreaented  on  horaeback,  or  riding  in 
a  chariot  drawn  by  two  or  four  horses,  and  is 
designated  by  the  epithets  ivviost  Ifrtreiof,  or 
hmtac  Swtf.  He  even  metamorphooed  himself 
into  a  horse  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  Dcme- 
ter  (Ceres).   The  symbol  of  Poseidon's  (Nep- 
tune's) power  was  the  trident,  or  a  spear  ydth 
three  points,  with  which  he  used  to  shatter 
rocks,  to  call  forth  or  subdue  storms,  to  shake 
the  earth,  and  the  like.  Herodotus  atalee  that 
the  name  and  worship  of  Poseidon  (Nrptune)  ! 
were  brought  into  Greece  from  Libya ;  but  he 
waa  probably  a  diTinity  of  Pelasgian  origin,  and 
originally  a  pcrsonificatjun  of  the  fertilizing 
power  of  water,  from  which  the  transition  to 
regarding  him  as  the  god  of  the  sea  was  not 
difficult.     The  following  legends  respecting 
Poseidon  (Neptune)  deserve  to  be  mentioned. 
In  eonjunetion  with  Zetis  (Jupiter)  he  fought 
against  Cronos  (Saturn)  and  the  Titans ;  and  in 
the  contest  with  the  Giants  he  pursued  Poly- 
botes  across  the  sea  as  far  as  Cos,  and  there 
killed  him  by  throwing  the  island  upon  hira. 
He  ibrther  crushed  the  Centaurs  when  they  , 
were  pursued  by  Hercules,  under  a  mountain  in  [ 
Leucosia,  the  island  of  the  Sirens.    He  sued,  ; 
together  with  Zeus  (Jupiter),  for  the  hand  of 
Tbetls  ;  but  he  withdrew  when  Themis  proph- 
esied that  the  son  of  Thetis  would  be  greater 
than  his  father.    When  Arcs  (Mars)  had  been 
caught  in  the  wonderful  net  by  Hephaestus  (Vul- 
can), the  latter  set  him  free  at  the  request  of  ■ 
Po?eidon  (Xeptunc) ;  but  the  latter  god  after-  ' 
ward  brought  a  charge  against  Ares  (Mars)  be- 1 
fore  the  Areopagus  for  having  killed  his  son  ; 
Halirrhothiiis.    At  the  request  of  Minos,  king 
of  Crete,  Poseidon  (Neptune)  caused  a  bull  to 
ibe  Urom  the  sea,  which  the  king  promiacd  to 
?^rrifice  ;  but  when  Minos  treacherously  con- 
cealed the  animal  among  a  herd  of  oxen,  the 
god  punished  Minos  by  causing  his  wife  Pas- 
iphae  to  fall  in  love  with  the  bull.  Poseidon 
(Neptune)  was  married  to  Ampbitritc,  by  whom 
be  had  three  children,  Triton,  Rhode,  and  Ben* 
thesicyme  ;  but  he  had  also  a  vast  nimiher  of 
children  by  other  divinities  and  mortal  women. 
W»  worship  extended  over  all  Greece  and 
Southern  Italy,  but  he  was  more  especially  re- 
vered in  Peloponnesus  and  ir)  the  Ionic  towns 
OD  the  eoaat.  The  sacrifices  oflered  to  him 
g'cnemlly  consisted  of  black  and  white  bulls  ; 
but  wild  boars  and  rams  were  also  sacriiiced  to 
hiDB.  Horse  and  chariot  faces  were  held  in  his 
bonor  on  the  Corinthian  isthmus.    The  Pan- 
ionia,  or  the  festival  of  all  the  looians  near 
Ifycalc,  was  celebrated  in  honor  of  Poseidon 
(Neptune).    In  work.s  of  art,  Poseidon  (Nep- 
I  me)  may  be  easily  recognized  by  bis  attri- 
IriteSi  the  dolphin,  the  borRe,or  the  trident,  and 
hm  WIS  fieqoentty  lepreeeoted  m  gfoojn  akmg 


with  Amphitrilc,  Tritons,  Nereids,  dolphins,  the 
Dioacuri,  Palxmon,  Pegasus,  Uelleropiiuntcs, 
Tbidaaoa,  Ino,  and  Galene.  His  figure  does  not 
present  the  majestic  calm  which  characterizes 
his  brother  Zeus  (Jupiter) ;  but  as  the  stale  of 
the  sea  is  varying,  so  also  is  the  god  repreeenC 
ed  sometimes  in  violent  agitation  and  aome- 
ttmes  10  a  state  of  repose.  The  Roman  god 
Neptunoa  ia  spoken  of  in  a  separate  article. 

PosiDlPPL-s  {Uonriih-rro^,  TloaidtiTTTO^)     1  An 

Athenian  comic  poet  of  the  New  Comedy,  waa 
a  native  of  Casaandrea  in  Macedonia.  He  waa 

reckoned  one  of  the  six  most  celebrated  popts 
of  the  New  Comedy.  In  time,  he  was  the  last 
of  all  the  poeta  of  the  New  Comedy.  He  began 
to  exhibit  dramas  in  the  third  year  after  the 
death  of  Menander.  that  is,  in  B.C.  889.  [The 
fragments  of  his  plays  are  contained  in  Nei- 
nckc's  Comic.  Grac.  Fragm.,\o\.  ii  ,  p.  1111—19, 
edit,  minor.]— 2.  An  epigrammatic  poet  who 
waa  probably  a  ditlbrent  person  ftom  theeomir 
poet,  though  he  seems  to  have  lived  about  the 
same  timei  Uis  cpigrama  formed  a  part  of  the 
GuH*ni  of  Mdeager,  and  twenty-two  of  them 
are  preserved  in  the  Greek  Anlbology 

PosioiuM  (lioaeldiov),  the  name  of  several 
promontories  sacred  to  Poseidon  (Neptune).  1. 
(Now  Punta  della  Licosa),  in  Lucania,  opposite 
the  island  Leucoaia,  the  aovthern  point  of  the 
Gulf  of  PBStnm. — 2.  In  Epirus,  opposite  the 
northeast  point  of  Corcyra.  —  3.  (Now  Cape 
SiavroM),  in  Thessaly,  forming  the  western 
point  of  the  Sinus  Pagasaeus,  perhaps  the  same 
as  the  promontory  which  Livy  (xxxi.,  46)  calls 
Zelasium. — 4.  (Now  Cape  HeUne),  the  southwest- 
ern point  of  Chios — 5.  On  the  western  coast  of 
Caria,  between  Miletns  and  the  laasius  Sinus, 
with  a  town  of  the  same  name  upon  it — 6.  On 
the  western  coast  of  Arabia,  with  an  altar  dedi- 
cated to  Poseidon  (Neptune)  by  Ariston,  whom 
Ptolemy  had  sent  to  explore  the  Arabian  Gulf. 
— 7.  (Now  Pusseda),  a  sea-port  town  in  Syria,  in 
the  district  Cassiotis. 

PofiinoNT*.    Vid.  P.«stum. 
i'osiDoNiCM  {Uooiiduviov  :  now  Cape  Pusstdhi 
or  Kassandhrea),  a  promontory  on  the  western 
coast  of  the  peninsula  Pallene  in  Macedonia, 
not  far  from  Mende. 

PosiDoNius  (notftid^iof),  a  distittgtiiahed 
Stoic  philosopher,  was  a  native  of  Apamea  in 
Syria.  The  date  of  bis  birth  is  not  known  with 
any  exactness,  but  it  may  be  placed  about  B.C. 
135.  He  studied  at  Athens  under  Pansetius, 
after  whose  death  (112)  Posidonius  set  out  on 
I  his  travela.  After  visiting  moat  of  the  coun- 
tries on  the  coast  of  thn  Mediterranean,  he  fixed 
his  abode  at  Rhodes,  w  here  he  became  the  presi- 
dent of  the  stole  sebool.  He  also  took  a  prom- 
inent part  in  the  political  affairs  of  Rhodes,  and 
was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Rome  in  66.  Cicero, 
when  he  Yiaited  Rhode*,  received  inatmetion 
from  Posidonius.  Pompey  also  had  a  great  ad- 
miration for  Posidonius,  and  visited  him  twice, 
in  67  and  6S.  To  the  ooeaaion  of  hie  first  iriait 
probably  belongs  the  story  that  Posidonius,  to 
prevent  the  disappointment  of  his  distinguish- 
ed Tiaitor,  tiioogh  aeverely  afflicted  with  the 
gout,  had  a  long  discourse  on  the  topic  that  pain 
IS  not  an  evil.  In  51  Posidonius  removed  to 
Rome,  and  appears  to  have  died  aoon  aAe'  at 
the  ago  of  84k  Pooidonim  was  a  ma  n  of  extes- 
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Mfe  acd  varied  acquirements  ia  almost  all  de- 
ptrtmentsof boman  knowledge.  Cioero thought 

80  hi^lily  of  his  powers  that  he  requested  him 
to  wnte  an  account  of  his  consulship.  As  a 
physical  investigator  he  was  greatly  superior  to 
the  Stoics  generally,  attaching  himself  in  this 
respect  rattier  to  Aristotle.  His  geographical 
and  bistorieal  knowledge  was  very  extensive. 
Hocullivatcd  astronomy  with  considerable  dili- 
gonoe.  He  also  coostrucled  a  planetary  ma- 
ehine,  or  revolTing  sphere,  to  euibit  the  daily 
motions  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets  His 
calculation  of  the  circumference  of  the  earth 


PoTHiM'8,  a  eunuch,  the  guardian  ot  IM 
young  KinK  Ptolemy,  reoommendcd  ^eaMi- 
sination  of  Pompey  when  the  latter  fled  i« 
Kgypt,  B.C.  Pothin'is  phitted  against  C«- 
anr  wlien  he  eame  to  Aknrandrea  shortly  all«^ 
ward,  and  was  put  to  death  by  Caesar's  order 

PoTio^A  (Ilor^daia :  Ilonr^atdr^f .  now  Bi. 
mka)t  a  town  in  Maeedonia,  on  the  oinowiift. 
mns  of  the  peninsula  Palleilt,  was  a  strongly, 
fortified  place,  and  one  of  considerable  intport' 
anee.  It  was  a  colony  of  the  Corinthians,  ail 
must  have  been  founded  before  the  Persiao 
wars,  though  the  time  of  its  fouodatioo  is  ast 


diflfered  widely  from  that  of  Eratosthenes.  He  I  recorded.    It  afterward  became  tiilnrtaiy  it 

made  it  only  one  hundred  and  eijjhty  thousand  Athens,  and  its  revolt  from  the  latter  city  in 
stadia,  and  bis  measuremeut  was  pretty  gener- 1  B.C.  432  was  one  of  the  immediate  causes  of 
alty  ado|)led.  Nona  of  the  writings  of  Posi-  the  Peloponnesian  war.  It  was  taken  hy  tie 


donius  have  come  down  to  us  entire.  His  frag 
menta  are  collected  by  Hake,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1810. 

PotTunTi  Castba  (now  StUdo),  a  fortress  in 
Hispania  Ucetica,  on  a  hill  near  the  River  Sal- 
sum  (now  SaUdo). 

PostomTx  Grns,  patrician,  was  one  of  the 
most  ancient  patrician  gcntes  at  Rome.  Its 
members  frequently  held  the  highest  offices  of 


Athenians  in  429.  after  a  siege  of  more  than  tiia 
years,  its  inhabitants  expelled,  and  their  plies 
supplied  by  Athenian  colonists.  In  SM  it  wm 
taken  by  Philip,  who  destroyed  the  city,  aid 
gave  its  territory  to  the  CAyntbians.  Caans* 
der,  however,  built  a  new  city  on  the  ssne  ahe, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  C  A»<iAXDBKi(KQ9- 
odvdpeia  :  Kaaaa»doei()t  and  which  be  peopled 


the  state,  from  the  banishment  of  the  kings  to  with  the  remains  of  the  old  population  and  with 


the  downfall  of  the  republic.  The  most  distin- 
guished familykin  the  gens  was  tbat  of  Albos  ^ 
or  Ai.BiNus ;  but  we  alM  find  at  the  coiofflenoe*  i 
mcnt  of  tlic  repui)lic  fainiliea  of  the  nanea  6f  j 

Mfgcllus  and  Tuberius.  ' 

PosTuifus,  whose  full  name  was  M.  Catsia- 
nut  Latimus  Postumus,  stands  second  in  the  list ' 
of  the  so-called  thirty  tyrants     Being  nomi- 
ualed  by  Valerian  governor  oi  Gaul,  be  assuiuod 
the  title  of  emperor  in  A.D.  866,  while  Valerian  ! 
was  prosecuting  his  campaign  against  the  Per- 
sians.    Postumus  maintained  a  strong  and  just 
government,  and  preserved  Gaul  from  the  dev- 1 
astation  of  the  warlike  tribes  upon  the  eastern 
border.    After  reignmg  nearly  ten  years,  he 
was  slain  by  hia  addiers  in  S67,  and  Lalianus  ' 
pr()claiui(  d  emperor  in  his  stead. 


the  inhabitants  of  Olynthus  and  the  surround* 
ing  towns,  so  that  it  soon  became  the  most 
flourishing  city  in  all  Macedonia.  ItwaiUkn 
and  plundered  kj  the  Hnna*  but  was  reilani 

by  Justinian. 

PoTiPAMiA,  a  fortress  in  the  northeast  of^l^ 
lia,  near  the  frontiers  of  Locris. 
PotitIi.  Vtd.  PiNAiii.v  CIens. 
PoTiTOB,  the  name  of  an  ancient  and  celebnl 
ed  fiunily  of  the  Valeria  gens.  This  finufydii* 
appears  about  the  lime  of  the  Samnite  wan; 
but  the  name  was  revived  at  a  later  penod  to 
the  Valeria  gens  as  a  praenomen  :  thusweiai 
mention  of  a  Potitus  Valerius  MessalatVriiOVM 
consul  suii'ectus  in  B.C.  29. 

PotnLb  (Ilorvio/ :  Uorvtevf),  a  small  town  n 
Bff'otia,  on  the  .-\sopus,  ten  stadia  sonih  of 
Thebes,  on  the  road  to  Plataeae.   Tbe  adjeclire 


Postverta  or  Post  voRTA,  properly  a  surname 
of  Carmenta,  describing  her  aa  turning  back- 1  PotmaiM  (sing.  Po/Rtaxjia an  epithet  frequentij 
ward  and  looking  at  the  past,  which  she  re-   given  to  the  mares  which  tore  to  delthGliaCBI 
vealed  to  poets  and  other  mortals.    In  like  roan-  of  Potnic.    Vid.  Glaocos,  No.  1. 
ner,  the  prophetic  power,  with  which  she  looked  |    Praasm.    KmL  PnaAATA. 
into  the  future,  is  indicated  by  the  surnames      Practius  (UpuKrto^ :  now  Borgns  or  .Vi.jb 
Antcvorta,  Prorta  (i.  e.,  iVooerta),  and  Porrima.  koi-Su),  a  river  of  the  Troad,  rising  in  .Mouot 
Poets,  however,  have  personified  tbeae  attri>  Ida,  and  fiowinf  Into  the  HeUeqiOBt  north  if 
butes  of  Carmenta,  and  thus  describe  then  as  '  Abydus 
the  companions  of  the  goddess. 

PStZih  or  PdrlMus  {noraflol,  norofOf :  Ilord- 
ui<K  '  now  Keralia),  a  demus  in  tlm  .south  of  At- 
tica, belonging  to  tbe  tribe  Leontis,  where  the 
tomb  of  Ion  was  shown. 

PoTAMOM  (VloTdfiuv).  1.  A  rhetorician  of  Myt- 
ilene,  lived  in  the  time  of  Tiberius  Caesar, 

whose  favor  be  enjoyed.— 9.  A  philoeopher  of '  ed  by  Telegonos,  tbe  son  of  mysies.  It  wt 

ilexandrca,  who  is  said  to  have  introduced  at  strongly  fortified  by  nature  and  by  aft^ndfis- 
Rome  an  eclectic  sect  of  philosophy.   He  ap>  j  queotly  resisted  the  attacks  of  the  BoDia 
pears  to  have  lived  at  Rome  a  little  before  the  ,  Together  with  tbe  other  Latin  towns,  it  became 

tirnc  of  I'lotinus,  and  to  have  intrusted  hia  chit  subject  to  Rome,  and  was  at  a  later  ppriod  made 


Pb.£nbstb  (Praenestinus :  now  /UeaftiMX 
one  of  the  moat  ancient  towns  of  Latinm,  was 

situated  on  a  aterp  and  lofty  hill,  about  twenty 
miles  southeast  of  Rome,  with  whicii  it  was 
connected  by  a  road  called  Via  PnmMtina.  It 

was  probably  a  Pelasgic  city,  but  it  riaimed  a 
Greek  origin,  and  was  said  to  have  beeo  foaod- 


drcn  to  the  guardianship  of  the  latter. 
PotbmtTa  (Potenttnns).   1.  A  town  of  Pice- 

num,  on  the  River  Fluiiis,  between  Ancona  and 


a  Roman  colony.   It  was  here  that  tbe  ^ou 
Marina  took  refuge,  and  was  for  a 
time  besieged  by  Sulla's  troops.    Prff  ncste  poi- 


Caaielluni  Firmanum,  was  made  a  Roman  odl«  |  aeaaed  a  very  celebrated  and  ancient  teoipja  (A 
ony  in  B.C.  18d.->S.  (Now  Potensa)^  a  towi  of  Portnna,  with  an  oracle,  which  is  oftn  wm- 
Looania,  on  the  Via  Ftopilia,  east  of  Fotmr  Po- '  tionod  under  the  name  of  Praenestine  sortn 
pilii  lit  also  had  a  temple  of  Juno.  In  coosegnefloe 
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oi  !ts  lofty  situation,  Prsencstc  was  a  cool  ai  d 
beallhj  resideace  ia  the  great  heats  of  sutniner 
{/rigHmm  FrmuH*,  Hot.,  Ctm.,  iii.,  4, 23),  and 
was  therefore  much  freqiwntad  at  that  season 
bjr  the  wealthy  Koiaaoa.  The  renuuas  of  the 
mDcient  walls  and  aome  other  antiqaitiea  are 
•till  to  be  seen  at  PaleMtrina. 

FtLMtVB  {Qpaiaot :  llfioioioc),  an  inland  town 
in  the  east  of  Crete,  belonging  to  the  Eieocre- 
tes.  which  was  destroyed  bj  the  neighboring 
towD  of  Uierapytna. 

FuMTdtJi.  AvQvsTA.    Vid.  AootJSTA,  No.  4. 

[Prjetutii,  a  people  of  Central  Italy,  who  are 
often  assigned  to  Hicenum,  though  they  were 
of  a  different  race  from  the  Picentes.  Their  ter- 
ritor>-  was  fertile,  and  celebrated  for  its  wine. 
The  principal  places  in  their  land  were  Lutr- 
$mna  and  Hadna  (now  Ain).] 

PKis{Tlfiui,gen.  Ilpavroc:  UfxlvTec),  a  town  of 
Thessaly,  in  the  west  of  the  district  Phthiotis, 
OD  the  northcatttern  slope  of  Mount  Narthacius. 

Frahix  (Upaatai  :  Upanievc).  1.  Or  PaAsiA 
(Upaata),  a  town  of  tlit>  Kl'^iitliero-lacoiies,  on 
the  eastern  coast  ot  Lacouia,  was  takt  ii  and  de- 
atroycd  by  the  Athenians  in  the  second  year  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  —  2  (Now  Praasa),  a 
demus  to  Attica,  south  of  Stiria,  belonging  to 
the  tribe  Pandionis,  with  a  temple  of  Apollo. 

PrabTak  Laccs  {Upamnr  ?.ifii'Tj  :  now  Takmo), 
a  lake  in  Thrace,  between  the  Strymon  and 
Nestns,  and  near  the  Strymonie  Golf,  with  silver 
mines  in  the  neighborhood. 

PaAsit,PRjB8ii,and  Parruash  (Ilpdatoc  Sao- 
serit  Praehioas,  i.  e.,  people  of  the  BasUm  count' 
try),  a  rrrcat  and  powerful  people  of  India  on 
the  Ganges,  governed  at  the  tune  of  Seleucua 
I.  by  King  Savdsooottos.  Their  eapilal  eity 
was  Palibothra  (now  Patna) ;  and  the  extent 
of  the  kingdom  seems  to  have  embraced  the 
whole  Talley  of  the  Upper  Ganges,  at  least  as 
far  down  as  that  city.  At  a  later  time  the  mon- 
archy dechnet^  so  that  in  Ptolemy  we  only- find 
the  name  as  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  small 
district,  called  Fnaiaoa  (npaataaiil,  about  the 
River  Soa. 

Pbasudii  Mask  (Upaaudth  ttoAamra  or  koA- 
vofy,  the  southwestern  part  of  the  Indian  Oeean, 
about  the  Promontory  Prasux. 

Prascm  (llpdaov  axpuT^piov :  now  Cape  Del- 
fodo),  a  promontory  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Africa,  in  10^^  south  latitude,  appears  to  have 
been  the  southernmost  point  to  which  the  an- 
cient knowledge  of  this  coast  extended. 

Pratinas  (Il/wr/vof),  one  of  the  early  tragic 
poets  at  Athens,  whose  combined  elTorts  brought 
tf»ait  to  its  perfection,  was  a  native  of  Phlius, 
and  was  therefore  by  birth  a  Dorian.  It  is  not 
staled  at  what  time  he  went  to  Athens  ;  but  he 
was  older  than  Chcerilus,  and  younger  than  JEs- 
ehylDs.  with  both  of  whom  he  competed  for  the 
prize  about  ii.C.  500.  The  step  in  the  progress 
ef  the  art  which  was  ascribed  to  Pratinas  was 
the  separation  of  the  satyric  from  the  tragic 
drama.  His  plays  were  much  esteemed.  Prat- 
fane  also  ranked  high  among  the  lyric  as  well 
is  the  dramatic  poets  of  his  agp  He  may,  per- 
haps, be  considered  to  have  shared  with  his  con- 
temporary  f «asaa  the  honor  of  foaoding  the  Athe- 
nian school  of  dithyrambic  poetry.  [Tlic  frag- 
ments of  Pratinas  are  contained  ia  Wagner's 
IV^gk.  GrtfC  Fragm.,  p.  7-10.] 


PRAXAGoR  .is  (ITpa^a>  6pac), a  celebrated  physi- 
cian, was  a  native  of  the  iaiuid  of  Cos,  and  lived 
in  the  firarth  centnry  B.C.   Re  belonged  to  the 

medical  sect  of  the  Dogmatici,  and  was  oele> 
brated  fur  his  knowledge  of  medical  science  in 
general,  and  especially  for  his  attainments  in 
anatomy  and  physiology. 

Pbazias  (lipa^iof),  an  .\thenian  sculptor  o*" 
the  age  of  Phidias,  but  of  the  more  archaic 
school  of  Calamis,  commenced  the  execution 
of  the  statues  in  the  pediments  of  the  crrcat 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  but  died  while  he 
was  still  engaged  upon  the  work.  His  data 
may  be  placed  about  13  C.  448  and  onward. 

PrazMcb  (Upa^iiiKii),  *  «  » the  goddess  who 
carries  out  the  objecta  of  justice,  or  watches 
that  justice  is  done  to  men.  When  Menclaus 
arrived  in  Laconia.  on  his  return  from  Troy,  he 
set  up  a  statue  of  Praxidico  near  Gytheum,  not 
far  from  the  spot  where  Paris,  in  carrying  off 
Helen,  bad  founded  a  sanctuary  of  Aphrodite 
(Venoa)  Migonitis.  Near  Haliartus,  in  Bceotia, 
we  meet  with  the  worship  of  Praxidicae,  in  the 
plural :  they  were  here  called  daughters  of  Ox 
yges,  and  their  names  were  Alalcomenia.Thelx- 
inoea,  and  Aulis.  In  the  Orphic  poets  Praxidico 
seems  to  be  a  surname  of  Persephone  (Proser* 
pins). 

Pr  AXILLA  {Upu^ilXa),  of  Sicyon,  a  lyric  poet 
ess,  who  flourished  about  B.C.  460,  and  was  one 
of  the  nine  poeteeaes  who  were  distinguished 
as  the  Lyric  Muses.  Her  scholia  were  anion<?th8 
most  celebrated  compositions  of  that  species. 
She  belonged  to  the  Dorian  school  of  lyric  po- 
etry, but  ihcrc  were  also  traces  of  .^Dolic  influ- 
ence  in  her  rhythms,  and  even  in  her  dialect. 
[The  ftagments  of  her  poems  are  given  in  I*rax- 

lUit  GracaniciC  vatix  iput  citant  residua,  UpsaltT^ 
1826  i  and  are  found  also  in  the  collections  cf 
Sehneidewin  and  Dcrgk  ] 

Praxiph.vne.s  (ITpdiiOavT/f).  a  Peripatetic  phi- 
losopher, a  native  either  of  Mytilene  or  of 
Rhodes,  waa  a  pupil  of  Theophrastas,  and  lived 
about  B  C.  322.  Epicurus  is  said  to  have  been 
one  of  his  pupils.  Praxiphanes  paid  especial 
attention  to  grammatical  studies,  and  ia  hence 
named  along  with  Aristotle  as  the  foondenr  and 
creator  of  the  science  of  grammar. 

Peaxitblrs  (Upa^iTOurK),  one  of  the  mostdts* 
tinguished  artists  of  ancient  Greece,  was  both 
a  statuary  in  bronze  and  a  sculptor  in  marble. 
We  know  nothing  of  his  personal  history,  ex- 
cept that  he  was  a  citiien,  if  not  a  native,  of 
.\thens,  and  that  his  career  as  an  artist  was  in- 
timately connected  with  that  city.  He  prob- 
ably flourished  about  B.C.  364  and  onward. 
Praxiteles  stands,  with  Scopas,  at  the  head  of 
the  later  Attic  school,  so  called  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  earlier  Attla  acfaool  of  Phidias.  With- 
out  attempting  thoee  aoblime  impersonations 
of  divine  majesty  in  which  Phidias  had  been  so 
inimitably  successful,  Praxiteles  was  unsur- 
passed in  the  exhibition  of  the  softer  beauties 
of  the  human  form,  especially  in  the  female 
ISgure.  The  meet  edebrated  work  of  Praxit- 
eles waa  hia  marble  statue  of  Aphrodite  (Ve- 
nna),  which  was  distinguished  from  other  stat- 
ues of  the  goddess  by  tM  name  of  the  Cnldlana, 
who  purchased  it.  It  was  always  esteemed  the 
most  perfectly  beautiful  of  the  statues  of  the 
god^aaa.  Many  siade  the  voyage  to  Cnidoa  e» 
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pnwsly  to  behold  it.  So  highly  ^  Cnidi- 1 
IDS  themselves  esteem  thefrtretmre,  that  when 

King  Nicomodt  s  offered  them,  as  the  price  of 
it,  to  pay  off  the  whole  of  their  heavy  public 
debt,  they  preferred  to  endare  any  wiflbring 
ntherthan  part  with  the  work  which  gave  their 
city  its  chief  renown.  It  was  afterward  carried 
to  Constantinople,  where  it  perished  by  fire  in 
the  feign  oliJustinian.  Praxiteles  modelled  it 
from  a  favorite  courtesan  named  Phryne,  of 
whuiu  be  also  made  moro  than  one  portrait 
atatue.  Another  of  the  celebrated  woika  of 
Praxiteles  was  his  statue  of  Eros.  It  was  pre- 
served at  Thespiae,  where  it  was  dedicated  by 
Phryne ;  and  an  interesting atoiy  ia  told  of  the 
manner  in  which  she  became  possessed  of  it 
Praxiteles  bad  promised  to  give  Phryne  which- 
ever of  hia  worfca  dw  aright  ehooae,  but  he  was 
nnwilling  to  tell  her  which  of  them,  in  his  own 
opinion,  was  the  best.  To  discover  this,  she 
•ent  a  ateva  to  teH  Prazitelea  that  a  fire  had 
broken  out  in  his  hoiipp.  and  that  most  of  his 
worlis  had  already  perished.  On  hearing  this 
meaaaga;  the  aitiat  mihed  ent,  aBetefaniag  thM 
all  Ida  toil  was  lost  if  the  fire  had  touched  his 
Sa^or  his  Eros.  Upon  this,  Phryne  confessed 
tlia8tratageBD.andGlioaetheBraa.  Thtaatatne 
was  removed  to  Rome  by  Caligula,  restored  to 
Thespin  by  Claadius,  and  carried  back  by  Nero 
to  Rone,  wheie  it  stood  in  Plfiqr'a  tfme  in  the 
schools  of  (ktavia.  and  it  finally  perished  in  the 
eonflagration  of  that  building  in  the  reign  of 
Titaa.  Prazitelea  had  two  aona,  who  were 
also  distingolahedaealpCon^TiiiiarehiiB  and  Ce- 
phisodotos. 

PaAzTmiA  (Upa^idia),  daughter  of  Phrasimus 
and  Diopenia,  was  the  wife  of  Erechtheus,  and 
mother  of  Cecrops,  Pandorus,  Metion,  Orneus, 
Procria,  Creusa,  Chthonia,  and  Oritbyia. 

PaBcuNi,  a  people  in  Gallia  Aqoitaiiiea,  at  the 
foot  of  the  P3rrenees. 

PeblIos  Lacds  (now  Logo  di  Cattiglione)^  a 
lake  in  Etruria,  near  the  coast,  near  no  north- 
em  end  of  which  was  a  small  island. 

[Premnis  (Ilp^fivjf).    Vid.  Primis  ] 

Prepbsinthos  (IIpe7r/(7tti#B(),Ooe  of  tbeami^ 
er  Cyclades,  between  Oliaros  and  Siphnos. 

[Prexaspeb  (Jlpti^aanij^).  1 .  A  Persian, held 
in  the  highest  eataem  and  greatly  trusted  by 
Cambyses:  he  was  employed  by  the  latter  to 
make  away  with  his  brother  Smerdis  secretly. 
Hie  fidelity  was  sererdy  tested  on  one  occa- 
alOIIyWhen  Cambyses,  in  one  of  his  fits  of  phren- 
9f*  iliot  the  son  of  Prexaspes  through  the  heart 
with  an  arrow  before  the  eyea  hia  parent  to 
prove  that  his  hand  wns  steady,  and  that  the 
ciiarge  against  him  of  too  great  fondness  for 
wtnewaannfeaaded.  When  the  iUae  SoMrdia 
usurped  the  throne,  GaoAbyaes  suspected  Prex- 
aspes of  treacbei7t  hm  the  latter  cleared  him- 
aelf.  SebaeqaentlytheaugiendeaTovedtogain 
Prexaspes  to  theirside.but  he,  pretending  at  first 
to  iavor  their  views  by  denying  the  aaaasaiua- 
tion  of  Smerdia,  declared  bafare  the  aaaemliled 
Persians  the  truth,  and  exposed  the  selirmc  of 
the  magi,  and  then  threw  himself  from  the  tow- 
er on  whfbh  be  waa  ataading.— 9.  Son  of  Aspa- 
tbines,  one  of  the  naval  commanders  of  Xences  ] 

PauMioBs,  that  is,  a  aoa  of  Priam,  by  which 
same  Hector,  Paris,  Hateaos.  Deiphobns,  and 

Ike  other  aona  efPfiaiB  «VB  ftevnwtir  ealedL 
7M 


PsxiMos  (ILN<yMf),  the  famooa  king  of  Tr<sj 
attbetime  of  tbeTratfan  war.  Rewaeeaoe 

of  Laomedon  and  Strymo  or  Placia.  His  orig. 
inal  naaie  is  said  to  have  been  Podarces,  t.  c, 
"the  swiA-footed,"  which  was  changed  into 
Priamns.  the  ransomed"  (from  rrptauat  .  be- 
cause he  was  the  only  surviving  son  of  Laom- 
edon,  and  was  ransomed  by  bis  sister  Hesione 
after  he  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Hercules. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  first  married  to  Arisbe, 
tiic  daughter  of  Merops,  by  whom  he  became 
the  father  of  .Esaena;  bat  afterward  he  gave 
up  Arisbe  to  Hyrtacus,  and  married  Hecuba,  by 
whom  he  had  the  following  children  .  Hector, 
Alexander  or  Paris,  DeTphoboa,  Helenus,  Pani» 
mon,  Polites,  Antiphus,  Hipponous.  Polydorus, 
Troilus,  Creusa,  Laodice,  Polyxena,  and  Cas- 
sandra. By  other  women  he  bad  a  great  many 
children  besides.  According  to  the  Homeric 
tradition,  he  was  the  father  of  fiAy  sons,  nintN 
teen  of  whom  were  children  of  Hecuba,  to  whoa 
others  add  an  equal  number  of  daughters  In 
the  earlier  part  of  his  reign  Priam  is  said  to 
hare  soppoited  the  Plnrygiana  in  theif  war 
against  the  .\mazons.  When  the  Greeks  land- 
ed on  the  Trojan  coast  Priam  was  already  ad- 
▼anoed  in  yeara,  and  took  no  active  pert  in  ^ 
war.  Once  only  did  he  venture  upon  the  field 
of  battle,  to  conclude  the  agreement  respecting 
the  afngle  combat  between  Parte  and  Menelaaa. 
After  ifie  death  of  Hector,  Priam,  accompanird 
by  Mercury  (Hermes),  went  to  the  tent  of  Achil* 
lea  to  ransom  bis  aoe^  body  for  bonal,  and  ol^ 
tained  it.  His  death  is  not  mentioned  by  Ho- 
mer, but  is  related  by  later  poets.  When  the 
Oreeka  entered  Troy,  the  aged  king  pot  on  his 
armor,  and  was  on  the  point  of  rushing  a^jainst 
the  enemy,  but  he  was  prevailed  on  by  Hecuba 
to  take  refuge  with  herself  and  her  daughters 
as  a  suppliant  at  the  altar  of  Jupiter  (Zeus). 
While  he  was  tarrying  in  the  temple,  his  son 
Polites,  pursued  by  Pyrrhus,  rushed  into  the 
sacred  spot,  and  expired  at  the  feet  of  his  A* 
ther,  whereupon  Priam,  overcome  with  indig- 
nation, hurled  his  spear  with  feeble  hand  against 
Pyrrhus,  but  was  forthwith  killed  by  the  lattei: 
Virgil  mentions  (JEn.,  v.,  664)  anoiher  Priam, 
a  son  of  Polites,  and  a  grandson  of  King  Prtam. 

Priansus  {Tlplmfaoc :  Upt&pgior,  Upu^ottif), 
a  town  in  Crete,  on  the  southern  coast,  south  of 
Lyctus,  confounded  by  Strabo  with  Praesus. 

pRiiPDB  (ITploirof),  son  of  Bacchus  (Djony- 
sus)  and  Venus  (Aphrodite).  It  is  said  that  Ve- 
nus (Aphrodite),  who  was  in  love  with  Bacchus 
(Dionysus),  went  lo  meet  the  god  on  hie  lefani 
from  India,  but  soon  abandoned  hiin,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Lampsacos  on  the  Hellespont  to  give 
birth  to  the  child  of  the  god.  Juno  ( Hem%  who 
was  dissatisfied  with  her  conduct,  caused  her 
to  give  birth  to  a  child  of  extreme  ugiineaa,  who 
waa  named  Prtapna.  TheeaHieatGnekpoetar 
such  as  Homer  and  Hcsiod,  do  not  mention  this 
divinity,  and  it  was  only  in  later  ttmea  that  he 
waa  honored  wHh  divine  wonhip.  Ifewaewof- 
shipped  more  r.^prcially  at  Larnp-sacus  on  the 
Hellespont,  whence  he  is  sometimea  called  iM- 
UsponiiMetM.  He  waa  regarded  aa  the  pi  uuiaHf 
of  fertility  both  in  vegetation  and  in  all  animals 
connected  with  an  agricultural  life ;  and  in  thia 
capacity  be  waa  worshipped  aa  theproteelarif 
lloeka  of abeep  aftd  goatib  of  keetb  of  ito  eiMb«t ' 
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other  durinitics  presiding  over  agrirultural  pur- 
aoita,  be  waa  believed  to  be  possessed  of  pro- 
phetie  pow«n,  and  it  Mmratimes  nentioiMa  in 
the  plural.  As  J'riapus  had  many  attrit)utes  in  ' 
common  with  other  gods  of  fertility,  the  Orphics 
identified  Mm  wftli  their  mystie  BaeolniB  (Dio. 
njfus),  Mercur}'  (Ilennes),  Helios,  6ic.  The 
Attic  legeDds  connect  Priapus  with  such  sens- 
n^and  Ucentions  beings  ns  Conisalus,  Orthancs, 
and  Tychon.  In  like  manner,  be  was  confound- 
ed by  the  Italians  with  Mutunus  or  Muttunus, 
the  personification  of  the  fructifying  power  in 
nature.  The  sacrifices  offered  to  him  consist- 
ed of  the  first-fruits  of  gardens,  vineyards,  and 
fields,  of  milk,  honey,  cakes,  nuns,  asses,  and 
fishes.  He  was  represented  in  carved  images, 
mostly  in  the  form  of  hermc,  carrying  fruit  in 
hia  garment,  and  eUher  a  sickle  or  cornucopia 
in  his  hand.  The  faennn  of  Priapua  in  Italy, 
like  those  of  other  rustic  divinities,  were  usu- 
ally painted  red,  whence  the  god  is  called  ruber 
er  rubieundua. 

PriIpcs  (HptaTrof,  Ion.  TlpiriTTor  :  UpiaTrjvd^  : 
rains  at  KaraMoa).  1.  A  city  of  Mysia,  on  the 
Propontis,  east  of  Pariam,  whli «  small  but  ex- 
cellent harbor.  It  was  a  colony  of  the  Mile- 
sians, and  a  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Pria- 
Ml.  The  surroundiof  district  was  called  PkiI- 
Ms  (Tlfuantf)  and  Pri.4Pene  (npiamiv^). — [2.  A 
small  jaland  of  the  JSgean  Sea,  near  Sphesus.] 
Pnim  (IIpa(yf :  UpuinStt  IlpeHmr :  Priin* 
ens.  pi.  Priinenaea :  raina  at  Samsun),  one  of 
the  twelre  Ionian  cities  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Mi* 
Bor,  stood  in  the  northwestern  oomer  of  Cmri»^ 
at  the  southern  foot  of  Mount  Mycalc,  and  on 
the  northern  aide  of  the  Sinus  Latmicua.  Ita 
fMindnliBQ  was  asorihed  myildosHjr  to  the  No* 
leid  -Epytus,  in  conjunction  with  Cadmeans, 
from  whom  it  waa  also  called  K<uV<9>  It  atood 
originally  on  the  aea-shora,  sad  had  two  har- 
bors and  a  small  fleet,  but  the  change  in  the 
ooBst  by  the  alluTial  deooaita  of  the  Meander 
left  it  some  distanee  inland.  It  was  of  mnoh 
religious  importance  in  connection  with  the  Pa- 
oionian  festival  on  Mount  Mycale,  at  which  the 
people  of  Priene  took  precedence  in  virtne  of 
their  being  the  supposed  descendants  of  those 
of  Helice  in  Greece  Proper.  The  city  waa  also 
celebrated  as  the  birth-place  of  Bus. 

PaxPEBNUM,  atown  oftheYestiiii,onlheeist- 
«n  coast  of  Central  Italy. 

(Pbilis  Lacds,  called  by  Cicero  Laocs  Pta- 
UfS  <llow  Logo  di  CoMtiglione),  a  lake  of  Etm- 
ni,  near  the  city  of  Rusellse,  and  just  aboffo  the 
River  Umbro  (now  Ombrone).'] 

[Primis  or  PsBMins  (Jlp^if  or  Up^ftvit)-  1- 
Called  Magna,  to  distinguish  it  from  No.  2,  sit- 
uated near  the  junction  of  the  Astaboras  with 
the  NUe,  immediate  aorth  of  the  island  of 
Meroe. — 2.  (Now  Ibreem,  with  Egyptian  and  Ro- 
man roifls),  on  the  Nile,  further  down  than  No. 
I,  oeeapied  as  a  frontier  post  by  the  Romans.] 
Primi  s,  M.  Ajtto.vIcs,  a  native  of  Tolosa  in 
Gaul,  was  condemned  of  forgery  (JaUum)  in  the 
leifB  of  MOH^tvaa  expelled  the  senate,  of  which 
hp  was  a  member,  and  was  banished  from  the 
eity.  After  the  death  of  Nero  (68),  he  was  re- 
BMiad  to  his  fimner  rank  by  Galba,  and  appoint- 
ed to  the  command  of  the  seventh  legion,  which 
fSM  sti^ioood  in  Pannoniar  He  waa  oae  of  the, 


first  generals  in  dirope  who  dectered  in  favor 

of  Vespasian,  and  ho  rendered  him  the  most  im- 
portant services.  In  conjunction  with  the  gov- 
emora  of  Meeaia  and  Pannonia,  he  invaded  It> 
aly,  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Vitellian 
army  at  Bedriacum,  and  took  Cremona,  which 
he  allowed  his  soldiers  to  luilage  and  destroy. 
He  afterward  forced  bis  way  into  Rome,  not- 
withstanding the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  Vi- 
tellian troops,  and  had  the  government  of  the 
city  till  the  arrival  of  Mucianus  from  Syria  Vid. 
MrciAvrs,  No  2.  We  learn  from  Martial,  who 
was  a  friend  of  Antonius  Primus,  that  he  waa 
alive  at  the  accession  of  Tnuan. 

Prisciakob,  a  Roman  grammarian,  surnamcd 
Ctcsariensis,  cither  because  he  was  born  at  Ca^s- 
area,  or  educated  there.  He  flonrlahed  about 
A.D.  4.'iO,  and  tanght  grammar  at  Constanlin*)- 
pie.  He  was  celebrated  for  the  extent  and 
depth  of  his  grammatical  knowledge,  of  which 
he  has  left  the  evidence  in  his  work  on  th<> 
ject,  entitled  Commentariorum  grammaluuium 
Libri  XVUL^  addressed  to  his  friend  and  ft^ 
tron,  the  consul  Julianus.  Other  titles  are,  how- 
ever, frequently  given  to  it.  The  first  sixteen 
books  treat  of  the  eight  parts  of  speech  ree> 
ognized  by  the  ancient  grammarians,  letters, 
syllables,  dec.  The  last  two  books  are  on  ayn* 
tax.  Thia  treatise  soon  beeame  the  standard 
work  on  Latin  grammar,  and  in  the  epitome  of 
Rabanua  Mauras  obtained  an  extensive  circu- 
latioB.  The  other  woritt  of  Priseiaiuisstin  ex- 
tant are,  1.  A  grammatical  catechism  on  twelve 
lines  of  the  J^neid,  manifeatly  intended  aa  a 
sehool  book.  9.  A  tiestlse  on  aooents.  8.  A 
treatise  on  the  symbols  used  to  denote  numbers 
and  weighta,  and  on  coina  and  numbera.  4.  On 
the  metres  of  Terenee.  fi.  A  trsmdstion  of  the 

UpoyvuvucfxaTa  {Pracicrcilamenfa)  of  Hermoge- 

nes.  6.  On  the  declensions  of  nouns.  7.  A 
poem  on  the  Empeiui  Anastashis,  in  three  hood* 

red  and  twelve  hexameters,  with  a  preface  in 
twenty-two  iambic  lines.  8.  A  piece  Dc  Pon- 
itrihu  9t  JWImmm,  in  Terse.  9.  An  Epitome 
phttnomenun,  or  De  SiderHms,  in  verse.  10.  A 
free  translation  of  the  Periegesis  of  Dionystna^ 
in  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-ssven 
lines,  manifestly  made  for  the  instruction  of 
youth.  11.  A  couple  of  epigrams.  The  best 
edition  of  Priacianus  is  by  Krehl,  Lips.,  1819- 
20,  8  Tola.  8to. 

Prisciakps,  THBODotoa,  a  physician,  and  a 
pupil  of  V^indicianus,  lived  in  the  fourth  century 
after  Christ.  He  is  supposed  to  have  lived  at 
the  court  of  Constantinople,  and  to  have  attain- 
ed the  dignity  of  Arcliiaier.  Ho  is  the  author 
of  a  Latin  work,  entitled  Rerum  Medicarum  Li- 
bri Quatuor,  pubUahed  m  IfiSS,  both  at  Stnaburg 
and  at  Basel. 

PaiBcos  (iTp/(7Kor),  a  Byzantine  Ustoriaa,  was 
a  native  of  Panium  in  Thrace,  and  was  one 
of  the  ambassadors  sent  by  Theodosius  the 
Younger  to  Attila,  A.D.  446.  He  died  about 
471.  Priscus  wrote  an  account  of  his  embassy 
to  Attila,  enriched  by  digreasions  on  the  hfe  anJ 
reign  of  that  king.  The  work  was  hi  eight  books, 
but  only  fraj^ments  of  it  have  come  down  to  us 
Priscus  was  an  excellent  and  troatworthy  his- 
tormn,  and  hia  atyle  waa  rsflBarkaUy  ele^nt 
and  pure.  The  fragments  arc  published,  with 
those  of  I>exippus  and  others,  by  Bekker  and 
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PRISCUS,  UELVIDIUa 

Nicbuhr,  in  the  Bonn  CoDeetiOli  of  tll0B|lin> 
tiaes,  1629,  8vo. 
Pbiwvs.  HsLirTBfvt,  son-in-law  of  Thrasea 

Pictus,  and,  like  him,  distinguished  by  his  love 
of  virtue,  philosophy,  and  liberty.  He  was  qu«s- 
tor  in  Achaia  during  the  reign  of  Nero,  and  trib- 
une of  the  plebs  A  D.  56.  when  Thrasea  was 
put  to  death  by  r^'ero  (66),  Priscus  was  banish- 
ed from  Italy.  He  was  recalled  to  Rome  by 
Galba(68},  but  in  coiisrquence  of  his  frt'cdom 
of  speech  and  love  of  independence,  he  was 
again  banished  by  Vespasian,  and  was  shortly 
aAerward  put  to  death  by  order  of  this  emperor. 
His  life  was  written  by  Hereonius  Senecio  at 
the  request  of  his  widow  Fannia ;  and  the  ty- 
rant Domitiaii,  in  consequence  of  this  work, 
sut»eqnent1y  put  Senecio  to  death,  and  sent 
Fannia  into  exile.  Priscus  left  a  son,  Helvid- 
los,  who  was  pat  to  death  by  Domitian. 

Priscus,  Servtlics.  The  Prisci  were  an  an- 
cient family  of  the  Senrilia  gens,  and  filled  the 
highest  offices  of  the  state  during  the  earlyyears 
of  the  republic.  They  also  bore  the  agnomen 
of  Slructus,  which  is  always  appended  to  their 
name  in  the  East,  till  it  was  supplanted  by  that 
of  Fidenas,  which  was  first  obtained  by  Q.  Ser- 
vilios  Priscus  Stnictus,  who  took  Fidens  in  his 
dictatorship,  B.C.  4S6,  and  wliieirwaa  also  borne 
*»y  his  descendants 

Paiscos,  TARQuiNit's.    Vid.  TARQuiinvs. 

Paivsamrif  (I^vernas,  -atis  :  now  Pipemo), 
an  ancient  town  of  I>atiinn,  on  the  River  Araa- 
'  sentu,  belonged  to  the  Volscians    It  was  con- 
qoeted  1^  the  Romana  at  an  early  period,  and 
was  subsequently  made  a  colony. 

[PsiTEBMus,  a  Rutulian  warrior  under  Tur- 
OfM,  alaia  by  Oapys.] 

Pro.cbbsius  {UpoaipfoKK),  a  teacher  of  rhet- 
oric, was  a  native  of  Armenia,  and  was  born 
abont  A.I>.  S7S.  He  first  stadied  at  Antioch 
under  Ulpian,  and  afterward  at  Athens  under 
JuUaous.  He  became  at  a  later  time  the  chief 
teaeher  of  tlietofie  at  Athens,  and  enjoyed  a 
very  high  reputation.  He  died  in  868,  ia  Ilia 
ninety-second  year. 

[PaoBA,  FAteomi,  a  poetess,  greatly  admired 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  but  whoso  real  name  and 
the  place  of  whose  nativity  are  uncertain.  Her 
only  prodoctioD  now  extant,  a  Cento  Vhrfr^ia- 
ntis,  contains  narratives  in  hexameter  verse  of 
striking  events  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
expressed  in  lines  and  portions  of  lines  derived 
from  the  poems  of  Virgil.  The  best  editions 
of  the  Cento  Virf^iantu  are  by  Meibomius, 
Helmst.,  4to,  1697;  and  of  Kromayer,  Hal. 
Magd.,  8T0, 1719.] 

Pbobalinthus  {npoSaXtifdoc  •  Tlpo(ia?Jmoc),  a 
demus  in  Attica,  south  of  Marathon,  belonging 
to  the  tribe  Pandionis. 

Prob  ATf  A  (npo6oT<a),  a  river  of  Bopotia.which, 
after  passing  tbroagh  the  territory  of  Trachin, 
and  receiving  its  tnimtary  the  Herejma,  flowed 
into  the  Lake  Copais. 

Pbobos,  iEifiLiuB.    Vid.  Nepos,  Cornelius. 

Pbobob,  M.  AvBSLlns,  Roman  emperor  A.D. 
276-2S2.  was  a  native  of  Sirmium  in  Pannonia, 
and  rose  to  distinction  by  bis  military  abilities. 
He  waa  appointed  by  the  Emperor  Tacitua  gov- 
ernor of  the  whole  East,  and,  upon  the  death 
of  that  sovereign,  the  purple  was  forced  upon  I 
hia  neeeptance  bgr  the  lanien  of  ^rrii.  The  | 


PROCLUa 

downfall  of  Florianus  speedily  removed  hiaodj 
rival  (vid.  Flobumcs),  and  he  was  eotb«siasti<s 
ally  hailed  by  the  nnited  Toiee  of  tin  senate, 
the  people,  and  the  legions.  The  reien  of  Pro. 
bus  presents  a  series  of  the  most  brilliant 
acbievements.  He  defeated  the  barbarians  on 
the  frontiers  of  Gaul  and  Illyricuni,  and  in  otlw 
er  parts  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  put  dotn 
the  rebellions  of  Satominos  at  Alexandrea,  aad 
of  Procnlus  and  Bonosus  in  Haul.  Biit,tfly 
crushing  all  external  and  internal  foes,  he  wu 
killed  at  Siminm  by  his  own  soldiers,  who  bad 
risen  in  mutiny  against  him  because  he  hadeo- 
ployed  them  in  laborious  public  works  Probes 
was  as  just  and  Tirtnoos  as  he  was  warlike,  aod 
is  deservedly  rrijarded  as  one  of  tbs  giMM 
and  best  of  the  Roman  emperors. 

Probus,  Valkbics.  1.  Of  Ber) tus,  a  Roaaa 
grammarian,  who  liTod  in  the  time  of  Nera  To 
this  Probus  we  may  assign  those  annotatioiu 
on  Terence,  from  which  fragments  are  qnoted 
in  the  sebolia  on  the  dnunatiat— 3.  A  Rodiib 
grammarian,  flourished  some  years  before  .\. 
Gellius,  and  therefore  about  the  beginning  of  tte 
second  century.  He  was  the  antbor  4[  ca» 
mentaries  on  Virgil,  and  possessed  a  copy  of  a 
portion,  at  least,  of  the  Georeics,  \vhi<k  had 
been  eorrected  bythe  handofUie  poetbtoNdf 
These  are  the  commentaries  so  freqneotly  cited 
by  Servms ;  but  the  Scholia  in  BuatHuaGt$t' 
gieoy  now  extant  mderthe  name  of  Pnhn.  to- 
long  to  a  much  later  period.  This  Probuj  vn 
probably  the  author  of  the  life  of  Persius,  co» 
monly  ascribed  to  Soetonina.  There  is  eilal 
a  work  upon  urammar,  in  two  books,  entitled 
M.  VaUrii  Froin  Grammatica  InttUultomi  bat 
this  work  was  probably  not  written  bf  siiltrif 
the  preceding  grammarians  It  is  published  in 
the  collections  of  Potschius,  Hannov.,  16(6,  and 
of  Lindemann,  Lipe.,  18S1. 

PROCAS,  one  of  tlip  fabulous  kinp  of  .Ail: 
Longa,  succeeded  Aventinus,  and  reigoedtweo 
ty-three  yean:  he  was  the  fbthercf Ninilsr 
and  Amulius. 

PbochIta.  (now  Proctia),  an  isUnd  off  Ibe 
coast  ef  Osmpania,  near  the  promontory  MiW' 
num,  is  said  to  have  been  turn  away  by  ao 
earthquake  either  from  this  promontory  or  iiom 
the  neighboring  island  of  Pitheeosa  or  ^vhi 
[Procilla,  Jllia,  the  mother  of  Agricola  ] 
[Pbocillii78,  a  Roman  histonao,  a  ooo|em- 
porary  of  Cicero.  He  appears  to  bare  writtss 
on  early  Roman  histor>',  as  Varro  quotes  his 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  Curtian  L^e,as  well 
as  on  the  later  history,  as  he  mentiosa  Poa- 
pey's  triumph  on  his  return  from  Africa.] 

Pbocles  (ripox/^c)  1-  One  of  the  twin  loai 
of  Aristodemus.  For  details,  rii.  Eciv»THm». 
—[2.  Tyrant  of  Epidauros,  the  father  of  Lysis 
or  Melissa,  the  wife  of  Periander  Having  re- 
vealed to  the  son  of  the  latter  the  secret  of  his 
noother's  death  (stf.  Pbbiakdbb),  be  iocornd 
the  implacable  resentment  of  Periander,  whs 
attacked  and  captured  Epidaurus,  and  tookPro- 
cles  prisoner  ] 

PRoci.us(npo«Aoc).  1.  Sumamed  Di«A>tAM 
(Auu)o;(of)t  the  successor,  from  his  beingregsrd- 
ed  aa  the  genuine  aneeessor  of  Plato  in  doc 
trine,  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  teachem 
of  the  Neo-Platonic  school.  He  was  bom  at  Bj* 
AJ>.41%  btf  WM  bnsiht  op  alia 
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thus  in  r.ycia.to  which  city  his  parents  belonged, 
■Bii  which  Proclas  himself  regarded  as  his  na- 
tive plucc.    He  studied  at  Atexaodrea  under 
Olympiodonis,  and  afterward  at  Athens  ander 
Phitarchus  and  Syrianus.    At  an  early  a;rp  his 
pbUusuphical  attainmenla  attracted  the  atteotioo 
and  BdmiratUm  of  his  oooteniporaries.   He  had 
written  his  commentary  on  the  Tima^us  of  Pla- 
to, as  well  as  many  other  treatises,  by  his  twen- 
lj*etghtb  jear.   On  the  death  of  Sjnanos,  Fro- 
clus  succeeded  him  in  his  school,  and  inherited 
Drum  him  the  house  in  which  he  resided  and 
taofht.  Marinas,  in  his  lilb  of  Proelus,  records. 
With  intense  admiration,  the  perfection  to  which 
his  master  attained  in  all  virtues.   The  highest 
of  thoae  ▼irtoes  were,  in  the  estimatioa  or  Map 
rinus.  those  of  a  purifying  and  ascetic  kind. 
From  animal  food  he  almost  totally  abstained ; 
ftsts  and  vifils  be  obserred  with  sempolons 
exactitude.    The  reverence  with  which  he  hon- 
ored the  sun  and  moon  would  seem  to  have 
been  nnboanded.  He  celebrated  all  the  import- 
ant religious  festivals  of  every  nation,  himself 
composing  hjmns  in  honor,  not  only  of  Grecian 
deities,  twit  of  those  of  other  nations  also.  Nor 
were  (Ie|arted  heroes  and  philosophers  except- 
ed from  this  religious  veneration  ;  and  he  even 
performed  sacred  rites  in  honor  of  the  departed 
spirits  of  the  entire  human  race.    It  was,  of 
coarse,  not  surprisintr  that  such  a  man  should 
be  favored  with  various  apparitions  and  mirac- 
ulous interpositions  of  tlie  gods     He  used  to 
tell  how  a  god  had  once  appeared  and  proclaimed 
to  him  the  glory  of  the  city.    But  the  still  higher 
grade  of  what,  in  the  lan^age  of  the  school, 
was  termed  the  theurgic  virtue,  he  attained  hy 
his  profound  meditations  on  the  oracles,  and  the 
Orphic  and  Cbaldaic  mysteries,  into  tlie  pro- 
found secrets  of  which  he  was  initiated  by  As- 
elepigenia,  the  daughter  of  Piutarchus,  who 
alone  was  in  a>mpiete  possession  of  the  theur- 
gic knowledge  and  discipline,  wliich  bad  de- 
scended to  her  from  the  great  Nestorius.  He 
profted  so  much  by  her  tostroctions  as  to  be 
able,  according  to  >farinus,  to  call  down  rain  in 
a  time  of  drought,  to  stop  an  earthquake,  and 
to  proeaie  the  iosroediate  intenrention  of  iEs- 
eulapius  to  cure  the  daughter  of  his  friend 
ArchiaUas.  Proelus  died  A.D.  485.  During  the 
last  five  years  of  bis  life  he  had  become  super- 
annuated, his  strength  having  been  exhausted 
by  bis  fastings  and  other  ascetic  practices.  As 
a  philoooplier,  Proelnf  enjoyed  the  highest  ce- 
lebrity among  his  contemporaries  and  success- 
ors ;  but  his  phdosophical  system  is  character- 
iied  by  vagueness,  mysticism,  and  want  of  good 
sense.    He  professed  that  his  design  was  not 
to  bring  forward  views  of  his  own,  but  simply 
to  ezpoand  Plato,  in  doing  which  he  proceeded 
on  the  idea  that  every  thing  in  Plato  must  be 
brought  into  accordance  with  the  mystical  the- 
ologjr  of  Orphens.   He  wrote  a  separate  work 
on  the  coincidence  of  tlie  doctrines  t>f  Orpheus, 
Pythagoras,  and  Plato.   It  was  much  in  the 
same  spirit  that  he  attempted  to  blend  together 
the  logical  method  of  .\ristotIe  and  the  fanciful 
speculations  of  Neo-Platonic  mysticism.  Sev- 
eral of  the  works  of  Proelus  are  still  extant. 
The  most  important  of  them  consist  of  Com- 
mentaries on  Plato,  a  treatise  on  various  theo- 
logical and  philosophical  subjects.   There  is  no 


complete  edition  of  Proelus.  The  edition  of 

Cousin  (Paris,  6  vols.  8vo.  1S20-1827)  contains 
the  following  treatises  of  Proelus:  On  Provi* 
denee  and  Iwe;  Os  Ten  Doubts  about  Piovi* 
denee  ;  On  the  NattUO  of  Evil;  a  Commentary 
on  the  Alcibiadea,  and  a  Commentary  on  tbe 
Pannenidea.  The  other  principal  worn  of  Pro- 
clus  are:  On  tlic  Theology  of  Plato,  in  six 
books ;  Theological  Elements ;  a  Commentary 
on  the  Timaeus  of  Plato ;  five  Hymns  of  an 
Orphic  character.  Several  of  these  have  been 
translated  into  English  by  Thomas  Taylor. 
Predns  was  also  a  dntinguished  mathematician 
and  grammarian  His  Commentaries  on  the 
first  book  of  Euclid,  and  on  the  Works  and  Days 
ofHesiod,  are  still  extant.— [2.  Eotvchius,  a 
grammarian,  who  nourished  in  the  second  cen- 
tury, born  at  Sicca,  in  Africa.  He  was  the  in- 
structor of  M.  Antoninus,  and  is  called  the  most 
learned  grammarian  of  his  age.] 

Pkocke  {UpdKvri),  daughter  of  King  Pandion 
of  Athens,  and  wife  of  Tereus.  Her  story  is 
given  under  Terkus. 

PROConifESOS  {UpoKovvijirn^,  or  UnotKovvTjnn^, 
i.  e.,  Fattm  Island,  now  Marmara),  an  island  of 
the  Propontis  (now  8m  of  Marmara),  which 
takes  from  it  its  modern  natne,  offih--  northern 
coast  of  Mysia,  northwest  of  the  peninsula  of 
Cysiciia  or  Dollonia.  The  latter  was  alao  called 
Proconnesus  from  rrp6^  (  fawn),  because  it  was 
a  favorite  resort  of  deer  in  the  fawning  season, 
whence  it  was  also  called  ELAPHoNitasos  {*EJLa 
doxnnjaor,  i.  c,  deer-island)  ;  and  the  two  were 
distinguished  by  the  names  of  Old  and  New 
Proconnesus.  The  island  was  celebrated  for 
its  marble,  and  hence  its  modern  name.  It 
was  the  native  place  of  the  poet  Abistbas. 

ProcSpius  (HpoirdTrtoc).  1.  A  native  of  Cill> 
cia.  and  a  relative  of  the  Fmporor  Julian,  served 
with  distinction  under  Uonstantius  II.  and  Ji^ 
lian.  HaTing  incurred  the  suspicioos  of  Joviae 
and  of  his  successor  Valens,  Procopius  remain 
ed  in  concealment  for  about  two  years;  but  in 
A.D.  39ft  he  was  proelaiined  eaiperor  at  Con- 
stantinople, while  Valens  was  staying  at  Caesa- 
rea  in  Cappadocia.  Both  parties  prepared  for 
war.  In  the  MIowing  year  (366)  the  fovcM  o* 
Procopius  were  defeated  in  two  great  battles. 
Procopius  himself  was  taken  prisoner,  and  put 
to. death  by  order  of  Valena  — S.  An  eminent 
Byzantine  historian,  was  bom  at  Ca'.sarea,  in 
Palestine,  about  A.D.  600.  He  went  to  Con- 
stantinople when  still  a  young  man,  and  there 
obtained  so  much  distinction  as  an  advocate 
and  a  professor  of  eloquence,  that  he  attracted 
the  attention  of  Belfsarios.  who  appointed  him 
his  secretary  in  527  In  tliis  capacity  Proco- 
pius accompanied  the  jgreat  hero  on  his  differ- 
ent wars  in  Asia.  Afhoa,*  and  Italy,  being  fre- 
quently employed  in  state  business  of  im[)ort- 
ance,  or  in  conducting  miiitagr  expeditions. 
Procopitts  retomed  with  Belisarhis  to  Oonaian- 
tinople  a  little  before  512  His  eminent  talents 
were  appreciated  by  the  Emperor  Justinian, 
who  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  illustris, 
made  him  a  senator,  and  in  562  created  him 
prefect  of  Constantinople.  Procopius  died  about 
the  same  time  as  Justinian,  605.  As  an  histo- 
rian, Procopius  deserves  great  praise.  His 
style  is  good,  formed  upon  classic  models,  often 
elegant,  and  generally  full  of  vigor.   His  works 
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arp  :  1 .  Hiatories  {'leropiai),  in  eight  books ; 
VIZ.,  two  Oh  the  Persian  War,  containing  the 
period  from  iOS-MS^  and  treating  more  fully 
of  tlie  aiittior's  own  times;  two  On  the  War 
with  ike  Vandals,  395-645;  four  On  the  Gothic 
War,  or,  properly  speakiog,  only  three  books, 
♦he  fourth  (eighth)  being  a  sort  of  supplement 
containing  various  mailers,  and  going  down  to 
the  beginning  of  653.  It  was  continued  by 
A(:atliias  till  569.  The  work  is  extremely  in- 
teresliog ;  the  descriptions  of  the  habits,  dec., 
of  the  Sirteriuis  are  faithful,  and  done  in  a 
nasterly  style.  2.  On  tlu  Public  Buildings  erect- 
ed by  JuMlmian  {Krla/iara),  in  six  books.  A 
work  eqnaDy  inieieatinf  and  valaable  in  its 
k':r,'\.  thf)iit:h  apparently  too  much  seasoned 
Willi  Hditery  of  the  emperor.  3.  Anecdota  ('Av* 
Mon%  a  ejection  of  aneedotao,  some  of  then 
witty  and  pleasant,  but  others  most  indecent, 
reflecting  upon  Justinian,  the  Empress  Theo- 
dore, Belisarioa,  and  other  eminent  persona. 

It  is  a  complete  Clucnique  Scandalfnxc  of  the  ' 
court  of  Constantmople,  from  649  till  662.   4.  j 
Oratimet,  probably  extraeta  from  the  *•  Histo- 1 
ry."*  which  is  rather  overstocked  wiih  haranfjues 
and  apeeofaea.  The  best  edition  of  the  collect- 
ed works  of  Proeoptna  ia  by  Dindorf,  Bonn,  3 
vols.  8vo,  183a-lS38  ;  [the  best  edition  of  the 
Anecdota  is  by  Orelli,  Lipsiae,  1827,  8to.] 

Paocais  {UpoKptt),  daughter  of  Eredrtheoa 
and  wife  of  Cephiahie.  For  detaila.  mL  Oani- 

ALDB. 

Pbooivstcs  (  UpoKpovarrj^ ),  that  is,  "  the 
Stretcher,"  a  surname  of  the  famous  robber 
Polypemon  or  Damastes.  He  used  to  tie  all 
travellers  who  fell  into  his  hands  upon  a  bed  : 
if  they  wore  shorter  than  the  bed/ lie  Stretched 
their  limbs  till  they  were  of  the  same  length ; 
if  they  were  longer  than  the  bed,  be  made  them 
of  the  same  aiM  by  cutting  off  aome  of  their 
limbs.  He  was  slain  by  Theseus,  on  the  Ce- 
phisus,  m  Attica  The  lied  of  Procrustes  is 
used  protrorbially  even  at«kbe  pwaenl  day. 

Pnoci-LKii  s,  ('  ,  a  lloman  eques,  one  of  the 
friends  of  Augustus,  was  sent  by  the  latter,  afler 
the  victory  at  Actium.  to  Antony  and  Oleopa- 
tra  It  is  of  this  Prociileius  that  Horace  speaks 
{Varm.,  u.,  2).  He  is  said  to  have  divided  his 
property  with  hia  brotbera  (perhaps  oonalna) 
Cepio  and  Murena,  who  had  lost  tlieir  property 
in  the  civil  wars.  Proculeius  put  an  end  to  his 
life  by  takinf  gypamn,  when  anfibring  ftmn  a 
disease  in  the  stomach. 

PxocDlus,  the  jurist,  was  the  contemporary 
of  the  jnrfat  Nerrs  the  younger,  who  waa  prob* 
aUy  the  father  of  the  Emperor  Nerva.  The 
ftet  that  Proculus  gare  his  name  to  the  achool 
or  aect  {PnaiuaA  or  Frpodamm^  aa  the  name 
is  also  written)  which  was  opposed  to  that  of 
the  Sabiniani,  ahows  that  be  was  a  jurist  of 
nete.  Praenlna  ia  often  eiled,  and  there  are 
thrrty-spvcn  extracts  from  him  in  the  Digest 
from  hia  eij|bt  books  of  £piatol».  He  appears 
to  ha^  written  notea  on  Labeo.  Some  wmeva 
aoppose  that  Proculus  is  the  Licinius  Pmeolns 
who  was  Prasfectos  Pretorio  under  Otbo. 

PaocffLos,  JulTcs,  a  Roman  senator,  ia  said, 
in  the  legend  of  Romulus,  to  have  informed  the 
aonowing  Roman  people,  after  the  strange  de- 
paxtars  of  their  king  from  the  world,  that  Rom- 
nhia  had  desoendad  fi<am  heaven  aad 
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ed  to  him,  bidding  him  tell  the  people  to  hoooi 
him  in  future  as  a  god  under  the  name  of  Qniri* 

nus. 

PbodIci's  (Jlj)(titKo^),  the  celebrated  sophist, 
was  a  native  of  lulis,  in  the  island  of  Ceoa. 
He  lived  in  the  time  of  the  PeU^pomesian  war 
and  subsequently  ;  but  the  date  can  not  be  de- 
termined either  of  his  birih  or  oi  bis  deaiL 
Prodicoa  came  freiiuently  to  Athene  on  the  pub- 
lic business  of  his  native  city.    Ho  was  brouebt 
forward  in  the  Clouds  and  the  Birds  of  Aris- 
tophanes, which  belong  respectively  to  B.C.d9EI 
and  414     Prodicus  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
teachers  of  Isocrates,  and  be  was  alive  at  the 
time  of  the  death  of  Soeratea  (899).  Suidaa 
relates  that  Prodicus  was  put  to  death  by  the 
Athenians  as  a  corrupter  of  the  youth,  but  thJa 
atatement  sounds  veiy  aospieiooa.   He  is  me»> 
tioned  both  by  Plato  and  Xenophon  with  more 
respect  than  the  other  sophists.    Like  ProtaoiK 
raa  and  otbera,  he  trareUed  throni^  Greeoe,  do* 
livering  lectures  for  money,  and  in  this  way  be 
amassed  a  large  fortune.    He  paid  especial  at- 
tention to  the  eorreet  nae  of  words.   We  have 
the  substance  of  one  of  his  lectures  preserved 
by  Xenophon  in  the  well-known  fable  called 
"  The-cboiee  of  Herenlea.'*  When  Herenlea, 
as  he  entered  upon  manhood,  was  iip<)n  the 
point  of  choosing  between  virtue  and  vice,  there 
appeared  to  him  two  women,  the  one  of  digni- 
fied beauty,  adorned  with  purity,  modesty,  and 
discretion,  the  other  of  a  voluptuous  form,  and 
meretricious  look  and  dress.   The  latter  prom- 
ised to  lead  him  by  the  shortest  road,  withoal 
any  toil,  to  the  enjoyment  of  every  pleahure. 
The  other,  while  she  reminded  him  of  his  an- 
cestors and  his  noble  nature,  did  not  conceal 
from  him  that  the  gods  have  granted  noihing 
really  beautiful  and  good  without  toil  and  laboi. 
I  The  former  sought  to  deter  him  from  the  path 
of  virtue  by  urging  its  difficulties  ;  tfip  lattet 
impressed  upun  him  tbe  emptiness  of  pleasure, 
and  the  honor  and  happiness  flowing  from  a  life 
of  virtue    TheroBpon  Uerotilea  deeided  ia  ftp 
vor  of  virtue. 

PaoBans  (Ilpdepva),  a  town  of  Thessaly,  in 
the  western  part  of  the  district  of  Phthiutis.  on 
the  western  slope  of  Mount  Nartiiacms,  and 
near  the  sources  of  the  Apidaona. 
PncKTinKs.  Vid.  PBturrs 
Pkuctus  (Hpotrec),  son  of  Abas  and  Ocalea, 
and  twin-hroilier  of  Aeriaioa. '  In  the  diapaia 
between  the  two  broth^s  for  the  kingdom  of 
Argtra,  Proetus  was  expelled,  whereupon  be 
fled  to  lebalea,  in  Lyeia,  and  married  Antra  or 
Stheneba»a,  the  daughter  of  the  latter.  With 
tbe  assistance  of  lobates,  Proetus  was  restored 
to  hia  kingdom,  and  took  Tiryns,  wbieh  waa 
now  fortified  by  the  Cyclopes.  Acrisius  then 
shared  his  kingdom  with  bis  brother,  saireoder- 
ing  to  him  Tiryns,  Midea.  and  tlK  ooast  of  Ar- 
gidis  Hy  iiis  wife,  ProMiis  bic.ime  tlic  father 
of  three  dAugbters,  loraippe,  Iphinoe,  and  Iphi- 
anasaa,  who  are  often  mentioned  trader  the  gen- 
eral name  of  PRocTtDEs.  When  these  daugh- 
ters arrived  at  the  age  of  maturity,  they  wen 
stricken  with  madness,  the  cause  of  which  la 
difTerently  related.  Some  say  that  it  was  a 
punishment  inflicted  upon  them  by  Baoobus 
(Dionysus)  because  they  had  despised  bis 
ahip;  oihtraralale tfatt th^y were drffao 
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igr  Jano  (Hen)  beeanse  they  presamei:  to  con- 
•ider  themselves  more  handsome  than  .he  god- 
dess, or  because  tbey  had  stolen  some  of  the 
foid  of  her  atatiie.  The  phrensy  spnad  to  the 
other  women  of  Argos;  till  at  lenpth  Proetus 
agreed  to  divide  his  kingdom  between  Melam- 
poa  and  hia  brother  Bias,  apoa  the  fMnaer  wom- 
ising  that  he  would  cure  the  women  or  their 
madoeaa.  Melampus  then  cbose  the  most  ro- 
Iraat  unoog  the  young  men,  gave  ehaae  to  ttie 
mad  womrn,  amid  shouting  and  dancing,  and 
drove  tbem  as  far  as  Sieyon.  During  tbia  jNir- 
•oit  IphiooA  died,  but  the  two  other  dtefhters 
were  cured  by  Melampus  by  means  of  purifica- 
tions, and  were  then  married  to  Melampoa  and 
BiM.  The  pteee  where  the  cere  wee  eflheied 

SD  his  daughters  is  not  the  same  in  all  tradi- 
some  mentioning  the  well  Anigros,  oth- 
ere  the  fhoeteie  Olitor  in  Areedie,  or  Leai  in 
Arcadia.  Besides  these  daiitrhters,  Prcetus  had 
a  aon,  Megapenthea.  When  Bellerophon  eaam 
to  Pnetoe  to  be  pmtfed  of  e  nerder  whiA  he 
had  eommitted,  the  wUb  of  Pra>tus  fell  in  love 
with  him ;  hat,  aa  Bellerophoa  decliooi  her  ad- 
vuMee,  ehe  charged  bhn  beibre  Pratna  with 
having  made  improper  proposnla  to  her.  Proe- 
tOB  then  sent  Bellerophoa  to  iobates,  in  Lycia, 
with  a  letter  deairing  the  latter  to  norder  Bel- 
Jerophon.  Vid.  Bbllrrophon.  Acrnrdiriff  to 
Ovid  (Mc/.,  v.,  S38),  Acriaiua  was  expelled  from 
hia  kiofdom  by  Pratoa ;  and  Peraeee,  the 
grandson  of  Acrisius,  avenged  his  {rrandfather 
by  turning  Prcetus  into  atone  by  meana  of  the 
toad  ofliMiua. 

[Pbomachos  {Upofiaxoc),  a  Boeotian  chief,  son 
of  Alegenor,  alain  by  Acamaa  at  the  aiege  of 
Troy.) 

PROMtmEcs  {Upofiijdei>c),  p"n  of  the  Titan 
lapetoa  and  Clymene,  and  brother  of  AUaa,  Me- 
iMBtiae,  and  Bpfanetheoa.  Hie  natne  ^{^ftea 
•♦forethought,"  as  that  of  liis  brother  Epime- 
theos  denotea  "afterthought."  Once  in  the 
re^  of  iepiter  (Zeus),  when  goda  and  aaen 
were  disputing  with  one  another  at  Mecone 
(afterward  Sicyon),  Prometheus,  with  a  view 
of  deoeiving  Jupiter  (Zena),  eat  np  a  ball  aad 
divided  it  into  two  parts  :  he  wrapped  up  the 
beat  parts  and  the  intestines  in  the  skin,  and  at 
tto  top  he  plaoed  tto  atotoaeht  whieb  ieone  of 
the  worst  parts,  while  theeeoond  heap  consist- 
ed of  the  bonea  covered  with  (at.  When  Ju- 
piter (Zeus)  pointed  eat  to  him  hew  badly  he 
nad  made  the  division,  Prometheus  desired  him 
to  ohooae ;  bot  Jupiter  (Zeus),  in  his  anger,  and 
aeeiaf  throegh  tto  etratagem  of  Prometheas, 
chose  the  heap  of  bones  covered  with  the  fat. 
Tto  father  of  the  goda  avenged  bimaelf  by  with- 
IteUing  Hre  flrenmertale,  bot  Pronetheoe  itole 
it  in  a  hollow  lube  (vupd^^,  ferula).  Jupiter 
(Zoua)  thereupon  chained  Prometheua  to  a  pil- 
lar, wMre  an  e^ile  eonenoMd  th  the  daytime 
his  liver,  which  was  restored  in  each  succeed- 
ing night.  Prometheus  was  thus  exposed  to 
perpetoal  tortore;  bot  Hermdea  killed  flie  eagle 
and  delivered  the  sufTerrr,  with  the  consent  of 
Jupiter  (Zeus),  who  in  this  way  had  an  oppor- 
tanity  of  iHowiag  bis  eon  to  gahi  famnoital 
fame.  Further  in  order  to  punish  men,  Jupiter 
(Zeoa)  gave  Pandora  as  a  preaent  to  £pitie- 
iu  eeaieywuee  of  wMeh  dieeme  and 
of  •fMjr  kiBA  boM  Boitola.  <For 
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detoOa,  eid.  PAmea.)  Thia  ie  an  ootiiBe  ef 

the  legend  about  Ph'ometheus,  as  contained  in 
the  poema  of  Hesiod.  i£aciori<Mi  in  hia  trilo|nr 
Prvmetkntt  added  Tarioae  new  Mnree  to  tUa 
legend.  Although  Prometheus  belonged  to  the 
Titans,  he  ia  nerertbeleaa  represented  by  .'£s- 
chyloa  ae  toving  aaaiated  Jopitor  (Zeua)  againat 
the  Titans.  But  when  Jupiter  (Zeus)  wanted 
to  extirpate  the  whole  race  of  man,  whose  place 
he  proponed  to  ffll  by  as  entirely  now  race  of 
beinps.  Prometheus  prevented  the  execution  of 
the  scheme,  and  saved  mankind  from  deatroe* 
tion.  Promethena  Itartber  deprived  ttom  of 
their  knowledge  of  the  future,  and  gave  them 
hope  instead.  He  taught  them  the  use  of  &re, 
made  them  aeqnainted  with  arehiieetora,  aatron* 
omy,  mathematics,  writing,  the  treatment  of 
domestic  animals,  navigation,  medicine,  the  art 
of  prophecy,  working  in  metal,  and  aU  the  other 
arts.  But,  as  he  had  acted  in  all  theie  thiafa 
cootranr  to  the  will  of  Jupiter  (Zeua),  Uto  lanef 
ordeved  Volmn  (Hephvatna)  to  chidn  him  to  a 
rock  in  Scythia,  which  was  done  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Cratoa  mi  fiia,  two  miniatera  of  Jupitei 
(Zeua).  Proraetheee,  however,  ettll  continued 
to  defy  Jupiter  (Zeus),  and  declared  that  it  waa 
the  decree  of  fate,  by  which  Jupiter  (Zeus)  waa 
deatined  to  to  dethroned  by  hia  own  aon.  Ae 
Prometheus  steadfastly  refused  to  give  any  ex- 
planation of  thia  decree,  Jupiter  (Zeoa)  hurled 
hta  into  Tartame,  together  with  tto  reek  to 
which  ho  was  chained  After  the  lapse  of  a 
long  time,  Prometheus  returned  to  the  upper 
wimd,  to  eodore  a  ftesh  coorM  of  anffmng,  fi»r 
he  was  now  fastened  to  Mount  Caucasus,  and 
hia  liver  devoured  by  an  eagle,  aa  related  in  tto 
Heelodte  legend.  Thia  atete  of  anflhring  waa 
to  last  until  some  other  god,  of  his  own  accord, 
ahould  take  hia  place,  and  descend  into  Tar- 
taraa  for  him.  Thfa  oame  to  peaa  when  Chi- 
ron, who  had  liren  incuralily  woiimli'd  by  an 
arrow  of  Hercules,  desired  to  go  into  Hadea ; 
and  Jupiter  (2teae)  ^Uowed  him  to  aupply  tto 
place  of  Prometheus.  According;  to  others, 
towevwr,  Juptter  (Zeua)  himself  delivered  Pro- 
metheoB,  wtoa  tto  Titen  waa  at  length  pre- 
vailed upon  to  reveal  to  Jupiter  (Zeus)  the  de- 
cree of  late,  which  waa,  that  if  be  ahould  be- 
eome  by  Tbetia  tto  fether  of  a  aon,  ttot  aeo 
ahould  deprive  him  of  the  sovereignty.  There 
waa  also  a  legend  which  related  that  Prome- 
theoe  had  oieated  roan  ont  of  earth  and  water, 
either  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  luioinn  race, 
or  after  the  flood  of  Deooalion,  when  Jupiter 
(Zens)  ia  aaid  to  have  ordered  hfm  and  Minerva 
(.\thena)  to  make  men  out  of  the  mud,  and  the 
wiada  to  breathe  lite  into  them.  Prometheua 
la  eald  to  have  given  to  men  a  portion  of  aH  tto 
qualities  possessed  by  the  other  animals  (Ilor., 
Carm.,  i.,  16,  13).  The  kind  of  earth  out  of 
which  Promeitone  fiwmed  mea  wat  ahown  is 
later  times  near  Panopeus  in  Ptoola.  In  th^ 
l^nd  of  Prometheua,  he  often  appears  in  coo 
neetion  with  Miaerva  (Athena).  Thne  he  la 
said  to  have  been  punished  on  Mount  Caucasus 
for  the  criminal  love  he  entertained  for  her ; 
and  to  te  Itother  eaid,  with  her  aaeiaianee,  to 
have  aacended  into  heaven,  and  there  secretly 
to  have  lifted  hia  torch  at  the  chariot  of  Uelioa, 
!■  oriir  to  brbig  dowa  tto  flie  to  men.  At 
Alton  Pwaeiheaa  hid  a  aanctuary  ia  tto 
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PROMONA. 


PROPONTIS. 


Arademy,  rrom  whence  a  tovelMiee  took  pleoe 

n  hunof  of  him. 

PRoiffiiiA  (Upu/tSva :  noyr  PetroMcz,  on  Mount 
Promt 'la),  0  moiiQtaui  foKtnie  in  the  interior  of 

Ualinatia. 

[pBOHOLot,  eTrajen  warrior,  alatn  bgr  Tomna 

in  Italy  ] 

PKONAPiDBt  iUpovamdijih  Albenian,  is 
laid  to  hare  been  the  teaeber  of  Homer.   He  is 

enamerated  amnn^  t!iosp  who  used  the  Pelasgic 
letters,  before  the  iolroduclion  of  the  Phoeni- 
eian,  and  ie  charaeteriied  ae  a  greeefat  eom- 
poser  of  song. 

Pkonax  {llpuva^  son  of  Talaus  and  Lyei- 
maebe,  brother  of  Adruttie  end  Eriphyle,  and 
fither  of  Lyciirgus  and  Atnphitbea.  Accorditifr 
to  aome  tratlilioos,  the  r^emeao  games  were  in- 
atitoted  hi  honor  of  Pronax. 

Pronxi  {Upijvvot  .  Tloni  i'alor),  a  town  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Cephalleoia,  and  one  of  the 
Ibor  towns  of  the  island. 

Pbomomus  (Updvofio^),  of  Thebes,  son  of 
(Eniadas,  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
aaletic  musicians  of  Greece  at  the  time  of  the 
Pelopnnnesian  war.  He  was  the  instructor  of 
Alcibiades  in  flute-playing.  He  invented  a  new 
sort  of  tiute,  the  compass  of  which  was  such 
that  melodies  coold  be  played  upon  it  in  all  the 
three  modes  of  music,  the  Dorian,  the  Phrygian, 
and  the  Lydian,  for  each  of  which,  before  this 
iuTention,  a  separate  flute  had  been  neoeeaary. 

Pusitous  (ITporoor)  1.  Sfin  of  Phe?rus.  and 
brother  of  Ageoor,  in  conjunction  with  whom 
he  slew  AlenuBon.  (For  details,  vid.  AasifOR 
and  Ar.rM.«nv  )— [2.  A  Trojan  warrior, alain  by 
PairocluH  in  the  Trojan  war.] 

PadNilsA,  a  surname  of  Juno  among  the  Ro- 
mans, describing  her  as  tlie  deity  pieaidinf  orer 
marriage. 

PaopttTTos,  Sax.  AoaiUes,  the  Roman  poet, 

was  probably  born  about  B.C.  51.  He  tells  us 
that  lie  was  a  native  of  Umbria,  where  it  bor- 
ders on  Etmria,  but  nowhere  nentioBa  die  ex* 
act  spot.  Ho  was  not  descended  from  a  fami- 
ly of  any  distmction  (ii.,  24, 37),  and  be  was  de- 
prired  of  hie  paternal  estate  by  an  agrarian  di- 
vision, probably  that  in  36,  aAer  the  Sicilian 
war.  At  the  time  of  this  misfortune  he  liad 
not  yet  aaaomed  tiie  to/ra  virilts,  and  waathero- 
fore  under  sixteen  years  of  age.  Ho  had  al- 
ready lost  his  father,  who,  it  luts  been  coigec- 
tnred,  was  one  of  the  rictims  aaorifioed  after 
the  taking  of  Perusia ;  but  this  notion  does  not 
rest  on  any  satisfactory  grounds.  We  have  no 
account  of  Propertius's  education ;  but  from  one 
of  his  elegies  (iv.,  1)  it  would  seem  that  he  was 
destined  to  be  an  advocate,  but  abandoned  the 
profession  for  that  of  poetry.  The  history  of 
hia  life,  so  fiur  aa  it  It  known  tu  u.s,  is  the  his- 
tory of  his  amours,  nor  can  it  be  said  how  much 
of  this  is  fiction.  He  began  to  write  poetry  at 
a  rery  eariy  age,  and  the  merit  of  his  prodne- 
tioos  soon  attracted  the  attention  and  patronage 
of  Macenas.  This  was  most  probably  shortly 
after  the  death  of  Antony  in  30,  when  Proper- 
tius  was  about  21.  It  was  probably  in  32  or  31 
that  Propertius  first  became  acquainted  with  his 
Cynthia.  She  was  a  native  of  Tibnr,  and  her 
real  name  was  Hostia.  As  Propertius  (iii.,  20, 
8}  alludes  to  her  doetuM  avu4t,  it  is  probable  that 
riM  waa  a  grand-danghter  of  Haatina»  wte  wroit 


a  { oem  on  the  Histric  war.  Vid,  Hormrs.  Sbt 
seems  to  have  inherited  a  considerate  ponioo 
of  the  ftmily  talent,  and  waa  beraelf  a  poeteai^ 
besides  being  skilled  in  mosic,  dancing,  and 
needle- work.  It  appears  that  Propertius  subse- 
quently married,  probaUy  after  Cyntbia*adeal^ 
and  left  legitimate  issue,  since  the  younger 
Pliny  twice  mentions  Passienus  Paulus  as  do- 
scended  from  him.  This  must  hare  been 
through  the  female  line.  Tlie  year  of  Proper- 
tius's  death  is  altogether  unknown.  Propextiot 
reeided  on  the  Eaqniline,  near  the  gardena  of 
Maecenas.  lie  seems  to  have  cultivated  the 
friendship  of  his  brother  poets,  as  Ponticas, 
Baseoe,  Orid,  and  otbera.  He  mentiona  Tirgl 
(ii.,  34,  63)  in  a  way  that  shown  he  bad  heard 
parts  of  the  iEneid  privately  leeited.  But 
though  he  belonged  to  tibe  eirne  of  M«eeaa% 
he  nc  vrr  once  mentions  Horace.  He  is  equal- 
ly silent  about  Tibollus.  His  not  mentioning 
Orid  is  beet  explained  by  thedifR»renee  in  thdr 
ages ;  for  Ovid  alludes  more  than  onro  to  Pro- 
pertius, and  with  evident  affection.  As  an  ele- 
giac poet,  a  high  rank  nmatba  awarded  to  Pro- 
pertius, and  among  the  ancients  it  was  a  dis- 
puted point  whettier  the  preference  should  be 
given  to  him  or  to  Tibullna.  To  the  modem 
reader,  however,  the  elegies  of  Propertius  am 
not  nearly  so  attractive  as  those  of  TibuUus. 
This  arises  partly  from  their  obscurity,  but  in  a 
great  measure,  also,  from  a  certain  want  of  n^ 
ture  in  them.  The  fault  of  Propertius  was  too 
pedantic  an  imitation  of  the  Greeks.  His  whole 
ambition  was  to  becomo  the  Roman  CallioBa- 
chus  (iv  .  1,  03),  whom,  as  well  as  Philetas  and 
other  of  i)ie  Greek  elegiac  poets,  he  made  hia 
model.  He  abounds  with  obeenreGre^niytiia, 
as  well  as  Greek  forms  of  expression,  and  the 
same  pedantry  mfects  even  his  versification. 
Tlbnllna  generally,  and  Ovid  ahnoat  iavariaNy, 
close  their  prntampter  with  a  word  contained 
in  an  iambic  foot ;  Propertius,  especially  in  i^ 
firet  book,  fteqoently  enda  with  •  wmid  cif  tbres, 
or  four,  or  even  five  syllables.  The  best  edi- 
tions of  Propertius  are  by  Burmann,  litreeht, 
1780 ;  by  KniMwl,  Leipziff,  ISOi ;  by  t^mM; 
Leipzig,  1816 ;  and  by  neitiherg^  HaOe,  UM^ 
1846. 

PaoraTBAsTA  (Upo^davtai  now  probably  P#. 
shawarttn).  the  northernmost  city  of  Drangiana* 
on  the  borders  of  Asia,  was  probably  the  plant 
where  PnoorAS  waa  pat  to  death. 

pBdroNTis  UpoirovTtf :  now  Sea  pf  Jlar> 
mara),  so  called  from  its  position  with  reference 
to  the  Pontus  (Euxinus),  and  thus  more  fully 
described  as  ij  irpo  tov  lUvrxm  rov  Eiicivov 
Xaaoo,  and  "Vestibuluro  Ponti,"  is  the  small 
sea  which  united  the  Euxine  and  the  .£gean 
{vid.  PoNTt  s  Elxinus),  and  divides  Europe 
(Thracia)  from  Asia  (Mysia  and  Biihynia).  It 
IS  of  an  irregular  oval  shape,  running  out  on 
the  east  into  two  deep  gulfs,  the  Sinus  Astace- 
nus  (now  Gulf  of  Itmid)  and  the  Sinus  Cianus 
(now  GiUf  of  Modonia),  and  containing  several 
islanda.  It  reeeived  the  watera  of  the  Rarrii 
DAcus  and  other  rivers  of  Eastern  Mysia  an^ 
Western  B i thy ni a,  flowing  from  Mount  Idaaad 
Olympus ;  and  eeveral  important  Qrodt  oRtM 
stood  on  its  shores,  the  chief  of  which  were 
BrsAifTtDM  and  Ussaclba  Pbsoithits  cm  the 
north,  and  Crflova  OB  the  aoath.  Ilaktfiki 
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ealculated  by  Herodotus  at  one  thousand  four 
hundred  stadia  (one  hundred  aod  forty  geoffraph- 
ical  miles)  and  its  greatest  breadth  atfire  nund- 
red  stadia  (flfly  geognphjmU  VUkti),  Which  is 
tery  near  the  truth. 

pBoscuiux.    Vid.  PyLBm. 

PwMSiffiiiA.    Vid.  Pbsskpsone. 

Pbospalta  (rd  UpoairaXra:  Upoa-TtD.Tio^),  a 
dflmas  in  the  south  of  Attica,  belonging  to  the 
tribe  AeuMotis. 

Prosper,  a  celebrated  ecclesiastical  writer, 
was  a  native  of  Aquitania,  and  flourished  during 
the  first  half  of  the  fiMt  oentory.  He  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  numerous  writings  in 
defence  of  the  doctrines  of  Augustme  against 
the  attacks  of  tbeScMiipelagiana.  Many  of  his 
theological  works  arc  extant ;  and  there  are 
two  ChroDicles  bearing  his  name:  1.  Ckronicon 
CMMulare,  extending  from  A.D.  819,  the  date 
at  which  the  chronicle  of  Jerome  ends,  down  to 
455,  the  events  being  arranged  according  to  the 
years  of  the  Roman  eonsiUs.  We  find  short 
notices  with  regard  to  the  Roman  emperors,  the 
Aoinau  bishops,  and  political  occurrences  in 
general,  hot  the  troublee  of  the  Chareh  an 
espeeiaUy  dwelt  upon,  and,  above  all,  the  Pe- 
lican hereay.  3.  Ckrotueon  Jmperiale,  compre* 
bended  within  the  nme  Ihnits  as  the  preceding 
(879-455),  but  the  computations  proceed  ac- 
cording to  the  years  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
aod  not  according  to  the  consuls.  While  it 
agrees  with  the  Chronicon  Consulare  in  its 
genera!  plan,  it  differs  from  it  in  many  particu- 
lars, especially  in  the  very  brief  allusions  to  the 
Peiafian  controversy,  and  in  the  slight,  almost 
disrespectful  notices  of  Augustine.  The  second 
of  these  Chronicles  was  probably  not  written 
fay  Prosper  of  Aquitania,  and  is  assigned  by 
most  critics  to  Prosper  Tiro,  who,  it  is  imagined, 
Soanshed  in  the  sixth  century.  There  are  like- 
wise several  poems  which  have  come  down  to 
ns  under  the  name  of  Prosper.  The  best  edi- 
tion of  Prosper  s  works  is  the  Benedictine, 
Paris,  1711. 

pRosYM.VA  {Jlpoovfiva :  Upoavftvalo^),  an  an- 
cient town  of  Argolis,  with  a  temple  of  Juno 
(Hera),  north  of  Argoe. 

Pkot.\  (Upura :  now  Prote),  an  iafauid  in  the 
Propontis,  near  Chalccdon.  . 

PioTXo5aAs  (npurayOpaf),  8  eelohratod  eoph- 
ist,  was  born  at  Abdera,  in  Thrace,  probably 
a^ut  B.C.  480,  and  died  about  4U,  at  the  age 
sf  nearly  eeventy  yean,  ft  ia  said  that  Pro- 
tairnras  was  once  a  poor  porter,  and  that  the 
skill  with  which  be  bad  fastened  together,  and 
poised  upon  his  aliOQidefa,  a  large  bundle  of 
wood,  attracted  the  attention  of  Demucritus, 
who  conceived  a  liking  for  him,  took  him  under 
his  care,  and  instructed  him  in  philosophy. 
This  well-known  story,  however,  appears  to 
have  arisen  out  of  the  statement  of  Aristotle, 
that  Protagoras  invented  a  sort  of  porter's  knot 
for  the  more  convenient  carrying  of  burdens. 
In  addition  to  which,  Protagoras  was  about 
twenty  year:^  older  than  Deouxsritus.  Protag- 
Upras  was  the  ftrst  who  called  himself  a  sophist, 
and  taught  for  pay ;  and  he  practiced  his  pro- 
liMsioa  for  the  space  of  forty  years.  He  must 
have  come  to  Athens  before  B.C.  446,  since  he 
drew  up  a  code  of  laws  for  the  Thurians,  who 
eft  Athens  fur  the  ^rst  time  in  that  year. 


ether  he  accompanied  the  colonists  to  TiMh 

rii,  we  are  not  informed ;  but  at  the  time  of  the 
plague  (430)  we  find  biro  again  in  Athens.  Be- 
tween his  first  and  aeeond  visit  to  Athens,  he 
had  spent  some  time  in  Sicily,  where  he  had 
acquired  great  fame,  and  he  brought  with  him 
to  Athens  many  admirers  out  of  other  Greek 
cities  through  which  he  had  passed.  His  in- 
structions were  so  highly  valued  that  he  some- 
times received  one  hundred  minafirom  a  pupil; 
and  Plato  says  that  Protagoras  made  men 
money  than  Phidias  and  ten  other  sculptors. 
In  411  he  was  accused  of  impiety  by  Pythodo^ 
rus.  one  ofthe  Four  Hundred.  Ilis  impraohmrnt 
was  founded  on  bis  book  on  the  gods,  which 
began  with  the  statement :  •<  Respeeting  the 
gods,  I  am  unable  to  know  whether  they  exist 
or  do  not  exist."  The  impeachment  was  Ibl* 
lowed  by  his  banishment,  or,  aa  olhera  affirm, 
only  by  the  burning  of  his  book.  Protagoras 
wrote  a  large  number  of  works,  of  which  the 
most  important  were  entitled  Truth  ('A^r,deiay, 
and  On  the  Gods  (Urnt  OiCn  ).  The  first  con- 
tained the  theory  refuted  by  Plato  in  the  Tliese- 
tetna.  Plato  gives  a  Tivfd  pietore  of  the  teach- 
ing of  Protagoras  in  the  dialogue  that  bears  his 
name.  Protagoras  was  especially  celebrated 
for  his  skill  in  the  rhetorical  art.  By  way  of 
practice  in  the  art,  he  was  accustomed  to  make 
his  pupils  discuss  Theses  (cmnmunes  loci) ;  an 
exercise  which  is  also  recommended  by  Cicero. 
He  also  directed  his  attention  to  language,  and 
endeavored  to  explain  difficult  passages  in  tlie 
poets. 

[Pbotkas  {Upuria^).  1.  An  Athenian  gen 
eral  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the 
son  of  Epicles.  He  was  one  of  the  three  com- 
manden  of  the  squadron  sent  out  to  assist  the 
Corcyreans  in  their  contest  with  the  Corinthi- 
ans. Again,  in  the  first  year  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian war,  Pruteas  was  one  of  the  three  eom- 
mandcrs  of  the  lleet  of  one  hundred  ships  sent 
round  Peloponnesus. — 2.  Son  of  Andronicus,  a 
Macedonian  officer  in  the  servieeirf'Anti pater.] 

PROTKsiLins  (IIpureotAaof),  son  of  Iphiclus 
and  Astyoche,  belonged  to  Phylace  in  Thessaly. 
He  ia  called  PkyUuiu»  and  PkfflaeUet,  eiUiei 
from  bis  native  place,  or  from  his  being  a  grand- 
son  of  Pl^lacus.  He  led  the  warriors  of  sev- 
eral Theesalian  plaeea  against  Tray,  and  waa 
the  first  of  all  the  Greeks  who  was  killed  by  tlie 
Trojans,  being  the  first  who  leaped  from  the 
ships  upon  the  TVojao  ooaet.  Aooording  to  the 
common  tradition,  be  was  slain  by  Hector.  Pro- 
tesUaus  is  most  oelehrated  in  ancient  story  for 
the  strong  aflbetion  existing  between  him  and 
his  wife  Laodamia,  the  daughter  of  Acastus. 
(For  details,  vid.  Laodawa.)  His  tomb  was 
shown  near  Eleus,  in  the  Thneiatt  Chersone- 
sus,  where  a  magnificent  temple  was  ereetrd  to 
him.  There  was  a  belief  that  nymphs  had 
planted  elm-trees  around  his  grave,  which  died 
away  when  they  had  grown  suirK'iently  high  to 
see  Troy,  and  that  fresh  shoots  then  sprang 
from  the  roots.  There  was  also  a  sanctuary  of 
Protesilaos  at  Pbylaoe»  at  which  flmaral  gamea 
were  celebrated. 

Pkoteos  (llpwrevf),  the  prophetic  old  man  of 
the  sea,  is  described  ii  the  earliest  legends  as 
a  subject  of  Neptune  iPoseidon),  whose  Hoclca 
(tt^e  seals)  he  tended.  According  to  Homer,  ht 
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yvsided  in  the  island  of  Pharos,  at  the  distance  j 
of  one  day's  sail  from  the  River  ^i^gyptus  I 
(Nilf) :  whereas  Virgil  places  his  residence  in 
the  island  of  Carpathos,  between  Crete  and 
Rhndps.  At  midday  Proteus  rose  from  the  sea, 
and  felopt  in  the  shadow  of  the  rocks  of  the  coast, 
with  the  monsters  of  the  deep  lying  around  him. 
Any  one  wishing  to  learn  from  him  the  future, 
Was  obliged  to  catch  hold  of  him  at  that  time  ; 
as  soon  as  he  was  seized,  be  assumed  every 
possible  shape,  in  order  to  escape  the  necessity 
of  prophesying  ;  but  whenever  he  saw  that  his 
endeavors  were  of  no  avail,  he  resumed  his 
usual  form,  and  told  the  truth.  AAer  finishing 
his  prophecy  he  returned  into  the  sea.  Homer 
ascribes  to  him  a  daughter  Idothea.  Another 
set  of  traditions  describes  Proteus  as  a  son  of 
Neptune  (Poseidon),  and  as  a  king  of  Egypt, 
who  had  two  sons,  Tclegonus  and  Polygonus  or 
Tmolus.  His  Egyptian  name  is  said  to  have 
been  Cetes,  for  which  the  Greeks  substituted 
that  of  Proteus.  His  wife  is  called  Psaroathe 
or  Torone,  and,  besides  the  above-mentioned 
sons,  Theoclymenus  and  Theonoft  are  likewise 
called  his  children.  He  is  said  to  have  hospi- 
tably received  Bacchus  (Dionysus)  during  his 
wanderings.  Mercury  ( Hermes)  brought  to  him 
Helena  aAer  her  abduction,  or,  according  to 
others,  Proteus  himself  took  her  from  Paris, 
gave  to  the  lover  a  phantom,  and  restored  the 
true  Helen  to  Menelaus  after  his  return  from 
Troy. 

[Prothoenob  {llpodo^vup),  a  son  of  Areilycus, 
was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Boeotians  against 
Troy,  where  he  was  slain  by  Polydamas  ] 

[Prothoon  (Ilpodocjv),  a  Trojan  warrior,  slain 
by  Teucer  ] 

[pROTHODs  iUpodoo^),  a  son  of  Tenthredon, 
commander  of  the  Magnetes  who  dwelt  about 
Mount  Pelion  and  the  River  Pencus,  was  one 
of  the  Greek  heroes  at  Troy.J 

[I'icuTo  {UpuTu),  one  of  the  Nereids  ] 

I'rotookmbs  (flpwroyefi/f).  a  celebrated  Greek 
painter.  He  was  a  native  of  Caunus,  in  Caria, 
a  city  subject  to  the  Rhodians,  and  nourished 
D.C.  3.12-300.  He  resided  at  Rhodes  almost 
entirely  ;  the  only  other  city  of  Greece  which 
he  is  said  to  have  visited  is  Athens,  where  he 
executed  one  of  his  great  works  in  the  Propy- 
iBEa.  Up  to  bis  50th  year  he  is  said  to  have 
lived  in  poverty  and  in  comparative  obiscurity, 
supporting  himself  by  painting  ships,  which  at 
that  period  used  to  be  decorated  with  elalnirate 
pictorial  devices.  His  fame  had,  however, 
reached  the  ears  of  Apelles,  who,  upon  visiting 
Rhodes,  made  it  his  first  business  to  seek  out 
Protogenes.  As  the  surest  way  of  making  the 
merits  of  Protogenes  known  to  his  fellow-citi- 
zens, Apelles  offered  him,  for  his  finished  works, 
the  enormous  sum  of  fifty  talents  apuee,  and 
thus  led  the  Rhodians  to  understand  what  an 
artist  they  had  among  them  Protogenes  was 
distinguished  by  the  care  with  which  he 
wrought  up  his  pictures.  His  master-piece  was 
the  picture  of  lalysus,  the  tutelary  hero  of 
Rhodes,  on  which  he  is  said  to  have  spent  seven 
years,  or  even,  according  to  another  statement, 
eleven  ;  and  to  have  painted  it  four  times  over. 
This  pMJlure  was  so  highly  prized,  even  in  the 
artisVa  lifetime,  that  when  Demetrius  Poliorce- 
les  was  using  every  effort  to  subdue  Rhodes, 


he  refrained  from  attacking  the  city  at  it»  mott 
vulnerable  point,  lest  he  should  injure  this  pic- 
ture, which  had  been  placed  in  that  quarter 
There  is  a  celebrated  story  about  this  picture, 
relating  to  the  accidental  production  of  one  of 
the  most  effective  parts  of  it,  the  foam  at  the 
mouth  of  a  tired  hound.  The  artist,  it  is  said, 
dissatisfied  with  his  repeated  attempts  to  pro- 
duce the  desired  effect,  at  last,  in  his  vexation, 
dashed  the  sponge,  with  which  he  bad  repeat 
edly  effaced  his  work,  against  the  faulty  place  ; 
and  the  sponge,  charged  as  it  was  by  repeated 
use  with  the  necessary  colors,  led  a  mark  in 
which  the  painter  recognized  the  very  foam 
which. his  art  had  failed  to  produce. 

PROTdoBNiA  (HfKtToyiveia),  daughter  of  Deu- 
calion and  Pjrrha,  and  wife  of  Locrus ;  bat 
Jupiter  (Zeus)  carried  lier  off,  and  became  by 
her  the  father  of  Opus. 

[Protomachos  (Upurdfiaxo^),  an  Athenian 
commander  at  the  battle  of  the  Arginusc,  had 
charge  of  the  right  wing,  and  defeated  the  ene- 
my. He  retired  into  voluntary  exile  to  avoid 
the  action  brought  at  Athens  against  the  coo^ 
manders  in  that  battle.] 

PRdxKNus  (UpS^evof),  a  Bceotian,  was  a  dis- 
ciple of  Gorgias,  and  a  fncnd  of  Xenophon. 
Being  connected  by  the  ties  of  hospitality  with 
the  younger  Cyrus,  the  l&ttcr  engaged  him  in 
his  service.  He  was  seized  by  Tisaaphernes 
and  put  to  death,  with  the  other  Greek  geocraJa. 
It  was  at  the  invitation  of  Proxenus  that  Xeno- 
phon was  induced  to  enter  the  service  of  Cyrttf. 

PRUDKirrlnB,  AcbelIos  Clemen*,  the  earliest 
of  the  Christian  poets  of  any  celebnty,  wa*  a 
native  of  Spain,  and  was  born  A  D.  349  After 
practicing  as  an  advocate,  and  discharging  the 
duties  of  a  civil  and  criminal  judge  in  two  im- 
portant cities,  he  received  from  the  Emperoi 
Theodosius,  or  Honorius,  a  high  military  ap- 
pointment at  court;  bat  as  he  advanced  in 
yt-ars,  he  became  sensible  of  the  emptiness  of 
worldly  honor,  and  earnest  in  the  exercises  of 
roligion.  Ilis  poems  are  composed  in  a  great 
variety  of  metres,  but  possess  Uttle  merit  either 
in  expression  or  in  substance.  The  I^ttnity  k 
impure,  abounding  both  in  words  altogether  bar- 
barous, and  in  classical  words  employed  io  a 
barbarous  sense  ;  and  the  author  is  totally  igno- 
rant or  regardless  of  the  common  laws  of  pros- 
ody. The  best  editions  of  Prudentius  are  bjr 
Arevalus,  Rom.,  1786  and  1789,  3  vols.  4to  .  and 
by  Obbarius,  Tubing.,  1846,  8vo. 

PrOsa  or  Prusias  {Hpovaa  :  Ilpovotn'f)-  I- 
P.  ad  Olympom  (II.  if  kni        'OXi'|<itw:  now 
Brusa),  a  great  city  of  Bilhynia,  on  the  northf^ 
side  of  Mount  Olympus,  fifteen  Roman  mdV 
from  Cius  and  twenty-five  from  Nicira,  was 
built  by  Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia,  or,  according 
to  some,  by  Hannibal. — 2.  Some  wniers  distin- 
guish from  this  a  smaller  city,  called  P.  as 
Hyputm  or  IIvppiuM  (r/^df  rC>  'Ttti'w  rorc^ty 
Ptol. ;  sub  Hypio  monte,  Plin  ),  which  stooi 
northwest  of  the  former,  and  was  originally 
called  CiicRua  (K#f/>o^),  and  belonged  to  the  ter- 
ritory of  Heraclea,  but  was  conquered  by  Pru- 
sias, who  named  it  after  himself.    It  stood 
northwest  of  the  former.    Perhaps  it  is  only 
another  name  for  Cius. 

PrdsIas  {Upovaiaf).  I.  I.  King  of  BiihyoiA 
from  about  B.C.  228  to  180.  though  the  dat* 


neither  of  his  accession  nor  of  his  death  is  ex- 
actly known.  He  was  the  son  of  ZieUw,  whom 
he  nwoeeded.  He  appears  to  Ihit8  been  a 
AMMrch  of  vigor  and  ability,  and  raised  his 
luagdom  of  fiitbynia  to  a  much  higher  pitch  of 
power  ind  prosperity  than  it  had  preTioiMly  at- 
tained. It  was  at  his  court  that  Hannibal  took 
refuge ;  and  when  the  Romans  demanded  the 
surrender  of  the  Carthaginian  general,  the  king 
basely  gave  his  consent,  and  Hannflml  only  es- 
caped faiUng  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies  by 
a  voluntary  death.— 2.  II.  King  of  Bithynia,  son 
and  successor  of  the  preceding,  reigned  from 
about  180  to  149.  He  courted  assiduously  the 
■liiauce  of  the  Koroans.  He  earned  on  war 
vitb  Attaloe,  klof  Pergamus,  with  wbom, 
however,  he  was  compelled  by  the  Romans  to 
conclude  peace  in  154.  He  was  slain  in  149  by 
order  of  his  son  Nicomedes,  m  is  rslatod  in  the 
life  of  the  latter.  Vul.  Nicombdk-^,  No.  2.  Pru- 
sias  is  described  to  us  as  a  man  in  whom  per- 
fonal  defbrmitjr  was  e«nMaed  with  a  eharaeter 
the  moat-fiolous  and  degraded.  His  passion 
for  the  ehase  is  attested  by  the  epithet  of 
the  «*  Hnntsnan"  {Kvvrjyog). 

PrvmwesTa  or  PRYMNKsirs  {UpviivTjala,  Ttpvfi- 
9ii96{,  n^nyivqeodf :  rums  at  Seid-el-Ohazi),  a 
ia  tlie  Wfrtb  of  Phrygia,  which  appears,  from 
fta  coins,  to  have  been  a  ehief  aeal  of  tho  wor- 
ship of  Midas  as  a  hero. 

[PmiHBos  (Upvfivevf),  a  Phaeacian,  one  of 
the  competitors  in  the  games  celebrated  by 
Alcinous  while  Uljaaee  was  in  the  Pbsadan 
island.] 

[PsYTAKis  {Jlpvravt().  1.  A  Lyoiail  warrior 
at  the  siege  of  Troy,  slain  by  Ulysses. — 2.  A 
companion  of  .'Eneas,  slain  by  Turnus.] 

Prttanis  (Upthranf),  king  of  Sptvta,  of  the 
Prnciid  line,  wastho  soaof  £or]rpoB,andlbarth 
king  of  that  race. 

[ A  M  ATHB  {"tofiad^).  1 .  Daughter  of  Naraas 
and  Doris,  by  .IJacus  mother  of  Phocus. — 2. 
Daughter  of  Grotopus  in  Argos,  mother  of 
LiRaa.3 

PsAJtATHus  ("irafiaOorr,  -ovvTor  :  '^aufiaBovvrt- 

•r,  •fanfiadovaioi),  a  sea-port  town  in  Laconia, 
■ear  the  promontory  T»nanim. 

PsAMMKSiTcs  {■^afififiviTo^),  king  of  Egypt, 
ncceeded  his  father  Amasis  in  B.C.  626,  and 
nigned  only  six  moDths.  He  was  eeamiaered 

Ijr  Carabyses  in  535,  and  his  country  made  a 
IMOvioce  of  the  Persian  empire.  His  life  was 
•pared  by  Cambyses,  bat  as  he  was  detected 
shortly  aAerward  in  endeavoring  to  excite  a 
revolt  among  the  Egyptians,  he  was  compelled 
to  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  drinking  bull's  blood. 

PsAMMia  (i'ajuf/tf),  king  of  Egypt,  succeeded 
his  father  Necho,  and  reigned  from  B  C.  601  to 
595.  He  carried  on  war  against  iEthiopia,  and 
tied  immediaMlf  liter  his  return  from  the  latter 
aoantry.    He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Apries. 

PSAIIiaTICHUS  or  PsAMMETlCHUS  ("ta^/ilri-fOf 

•r  Greek  form  of  the  Egyptian 

P^AiTETtK,  a  king  of  Egypt,  and  founder  of  the 
Sattic  dynasty,  reigned  from  B.C.  671  to  617. 
He  was  originally  one  of  the  twelve  kings  who 
obtained  an  independent  sovereignty  in  the  con- 
fa&'<  n  which  followed  the  death  of  Setho.  Hav- 
Iny  faooB  driven  into  hooislmient  hy  tfao  ofhor 
kings,  ho  took  refuge  in  the  marshes  ;  but 
shortly  aAerward,  with  the  aid  of  some  Ionian 


and  Carian  pirates,  he  conquered  the  otbei 
kings,  and  became  sole  ruler  of  Egypt.  He 
provided  a  settlement  for  his  Greek  mercena 
ries  on  the  Pelusiac  or  eastern  branch  of  the 
Nile,  a  little  below  Bubastis,  and  he  appears  to 
have  mainly  relied  upon  them  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  his  power.  In  order  to  facilitate  in* 
terconrse  between  the  Greeks  and  his  other 
subjects,  ho  ordered  a  number  of  Egyptian  chil- 
dren to  live  with  tliem,  that  they  mi^  lawi 
the  Greek  language  ;  and  from  them  sprung  the 
class  of  interpreters.  The  employment  of  for- 
eign meroenaries  by  Bsainmitiohus  gave  great 
offence  to  the  military  caste  in  Egypt ;  and 
bein^  indignant  at  other  treatment  which  they 
meeived  from  him,  they  emigrated  in  a  body  of 
two  hundred  and  forty  thoosand  men  into  ^Ethi- 
opia, where  settlements  were  assigned  to  them 
by  the  .£tbiofrian  Icing.  It  mast,  theraim^ 
have  been  chiefly  with  his  Ionian  and  Carian 
troops  that  Psammitichus  canied  on  bis  wars 
against  Syria  and  Pboenieia.  He  laid  siege  to 
ihe  city  of  Azotus  (the  Ashdod  of  Scripture)  for 
twenty-nine  years,  till  be  took  it.  As  Psam^ 
aritiehQa  bad  displeiaod  a  large  portion  of  hia 
subjects  by  the  introduction  of  foreigners,  hs 
seems  to  have  paid  especial  court  to  the  priest- 
hood. He  built  the  southern  propylsa  of  the 
temple  of  Vulcan  (Hephaestus)  at  Memphis,  and 
a  81  icndid  aula,  with  a  portico  round  it,  for  ths 
habitation  of  Apis,  in  front  of  the  temple. 

[PsAPHis  (i'o^/f,  now  Calano  according  to 
Leake),  the  northernmost  demns  of  Attica  ] 

PsKLCis  (irtXKig :  ruins  at  JJukke  or  Dtkkeh), 
the  ehief  city  in  the  Dodeoasdifleniia,  tliat  ia^ 
the  northern  part  of  ^Ethiopia,  which  wap  adja- 
cent to  Egypt,  to  which  it  was  regarded  tiy  the 
RooMms  as  belonging.  The  oity  stood  on  tho 
western  bank  of  ine  Nile,  between  Syene  and 
Tachompso,  the  latter  of  which  was  so  far 
eclipsed  hy  Pselcis  as  to  acquire  the  name  of 
Contrapselcis.  Under  the  later  empire,  Pselcis 
was  garrisoned  by  a  body  of  German  horsemen. 

PstLUVS  ft Am^.     I.  MI0B.AI.  PsKLLOSftba 

elder,  of  Andros,  flourished  in  the  ninth  century 
ailer  Christ.  He  was  a  learned  man,  and  an 
eager  atodent  of  the  Alexandfoan  pbiloeopby. 
He  was  probably  the  author  of  some  of  the 
works  wueh  wo  asoribed  to  the  younger  Pael- 
las.—  %.  MtClTASt.  CONSTAMTIOS  PsaiAVS,  ttS  • 

younger,  a  far  more  celebrated  person,  flourish- 
ed in  the  eleventh  century  of  oar  era.  He  ww 
bom  at  Constantinople  1080,  and  lived  at  leaal 
till  1105.  He  taught  philosophy,  rhetoric,  and 
dialectics  at  Constantinople,  where  he  stood 
forth  as  almost  the  last  upholder  of  the  fiiliinf 
cause  of  learning.  The  emperors  honored  him 
with  the  title  of  Prince  of  the  Philosophers. 
His  works  are  both  in  prose  and  poetry,  on  a 
vast  variety  of  snb^ects,  and  distingnisbed  by 
an  eloquence  and  taste  which  are  worthy  of  a 
better  period.  They  are  too  numerous  to  be 
mentioned  in  this  place. 

Ppof'His  ('f'w^V  :  "tw^tdtof :  now  Khan  of  Tri- 
poidtno),  a  town  in  the  northwest  of  Arcadia,  on 
the  River  Eryroanthns,  is  said  to  have  been 
originally  called  Pufoi  \  It  sided  with  the  .iEto- 
lians  aMinst  the  Aohaeans,  but  was  taken  B.C. 
119  hy  Philip,  kinir  ofMaeedonia,  who  waa  thai 
in  alliance  with  the  .^chfeans. 

Psf  cua  (tHX9),   the  soul,"  oocurs,  in  the  lat- 
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er  times  of  antiquity,  as  a  peraunification  of  the 
Wman  soul.  Psyclw  was  the  youngest  of  the 
three  daughters  of  •  kinff,  and  excited  by  her 

beauty  the  jealousy  and  envy  of  Venus.  In  or- 
der to  avenge  herself,  the  goddess  ordered  Cupid 
or  AnM>r  to  inspira  Pifdie  with  a  love  Hat  the 
most  cnntcmptiblc  of  all  men  ;  bat  Cupid  was 
00  stricken  with  her  beauty  that  he  himself  fell 
in  loTO  with  her.  He  aeeordfaiglj  conveyed  her 
to  a  charming  spot,  where,  unseen  and  uni<nown, 
be  visited  her  every  night,  and  left  her  as  soon 
as  the  day  began  to  dawn.  Psyche  intght  hare 
continued  to  enjoy  this  slate  of  happiness  if 
she  had  attended  to  the  advice  uf  her  lover,  who 
told  her  never  to  give  way  to  her  curiosity,  or 
to  inquire  who  he  was.  But  her  jealous  sisters 
made  her  believe  that  in  the  darkness  of  night 
she  was  embracing  some  hideous  monster,  and 
accordingly  once,  while  Cupid  was  asleep,  she 
drew  near  to  him  with  a  lamp,  and,  to  her 
amazement,  beheld  Uie  most  handsome  and 
lovely  of  the  gods.  In  her  excitement  of  joy 
and  fear,  a  drop  of  hot  oil  fell  from  her  lamp 
upon  his  shoulder.  This  awoke  Cupid,  who 
censured  her  for  hor  mistrust,  and  escaped. 
Psyche's  hap[)iness  was  now  gono,  and  after 
aitemptmg  ui  vain  to  throw  herself  lato  a  river, 
^0  wandmed  about  from  temple  to  temple,  in- 
ipiirillg  after  her  lover,  and  at  length  came  to 
tiM  puace  of  Venus.  There  her  real  suflenngs 
began,  Ibr  Ventis  retained  her,  treated  her  as  a 
slave,  and  imposed  upon  her  the  hardest  and 
most  humiliating  labors.  Psyche  would  have 
perished  nnder  the  w^ght  of  her  enfihrings,  had 
not  Cupid,  who  still  loved  her  in  secret,  in- 
▼isibiy  comforted  and  assisted  her  in  her  toils. 
With  his  aid  she  nt  last  aoeeeeded  in  OToreom* 
ing  the  jealousy  and  hatred  of  Venus  :  she  be- 
came immortal,  and  was  united  to  him  forever. 
It  is  not  diffienlt  to  reeognixe  in  this  lovely  story 
the  idea  of  which  it  is  merely  the  mythical  em- 
bodiment; for  Psyche  is  evidently  the  human 
soul,  which  is  purified  by  passions  and  misfor- 
tanes,  and  is  thus  prepared  for  the  enjoyment 
of  true  and  pure  happiness.  In  works  of  art 
Psyche  is  represented  as  a  maiden  with  the 
wiofe  of  a  butterfly,  along  with  Cupid  in  the 
different  situations  described  in  the  allegory. 

PsTCHiux  (tt'v'of),  a  town  on  the  southern 
eonst  of  Crete. 

PsYLi.i  (*i;AAoO,  Libyan  people,  the  earliest 
known  inhabitants  of  the  district  of  Northern 
idMcn  called  Cyrenaica. 

PsYR  ^  (to  irvpa  :  irvpio^ :  now  Iptara),  a  small 
island  of  the  i£gean  Sea,  forty  stadia  (four  ge- 
ographieal  miles)  in  oirenit,  lying  filqr  stadia 
(fiv('  peographical  miles)  west  of  the  northwest- 
ern point  of  Chios.  U  bad  a  city  of  the  same 
mune. 

PsYTTlLE.t.      Vtd  SaLAMIS. 

Ptklsos  (UreAiwc),  a  small  lake  in  Myaia, 
near  Opbryntom,  on  the  const  of  the  Helleo> 

pont. 

PTBLioii  {U,T»Xe6» :  UrcAcvrfc,  IlnXioiaifii). 
I.  (Now  i^toira),  an  nnelent  sea-port  town  of 

Tlie.ssaly,  in  the  district  Phthioti.s,  al  the  south- 
western extremity  of  the  Sinus  Pagasaeus,  was 
destroyed  by  the  Romans.— 2.  A  town  in  Elis 
Triphylia.  said  to  have  been  a  colony  from  the 
preceding. — 3.  A  fortress  of  Ionia,  on  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  belonging  to  Srytbrae. 


[Pterhaus  (Urepi^ao^),  son  of  Taphius,  king 
of  the  island  Taphos,  lather  of  Comstbo :  ac- 
cording to  Sirabo,  he  wan  n  son  of  DeitoaeDs] 

[PtaniA  (Urepia),  according  to  Herodotus, 
capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name  bekmguf 
to  Cappadocia;  neeoiding  to  Stefteaasff 
zantiuin,  however,  who  also  calk  the  fbes 
Urcfuovt  it  was  a  city  of  Media  ] 

FroLniiJBOs(nro^^o(Of ),  usually  edMPiM> 
EMY.  I.  Minor  hislorxcal  -persons.  \.  Nepbsv 
of  Antigonus,  kins  of  Asia.  He  carried  on  tor 
in  Greece  on  behuf  of  Antigonus,  but  in  310  he 
abandoned  the  cause  of  his  uncle,  and  cooclaiM 
a  treaty  with  Cassander  and  Ptolemj  the  son 
of  Lagus.  He  soon  gave  offence  to  the  Egyp- 
tian king,  and  was.  in  consequence,  compelled 
to  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  poison,  B  C.  :Jo9- 
2.  Son  of  Lysimachus,  king  of  Thrace.  He  was 
the  eldest  of  the  three  sons  of  that  monarcfa  br 
his  last  wife  ArsinoC,  and  the  only  one  who 
escaped  falling  into  the  hands  of  Ptolemy  Cena 
nus.  —  3.  Son  of  Pyrrbos,  king  of  Epirus,  by 
his  wife  Antigone,  the  slep-daufjhterof  Ptoicmy 
Lagi.  When  only  fifteen  years  oi  age  be  w^j 
left  by  bis  father  in  charge  of  his  befedHaiydih 
minions,  when  Pyrrhus  himself  set  out  on  his 
expedition  to  Italy,  280.  At  a  later  tine  be 
fought  under  his  father  in  Greece,  and  wurini 
in  the  course  of  Pyrrhus's  campaigo  in  the  Pel- 
oponnesus, 272.-4.  Surnamed  PaiLADELTHn, 
eon  of  M.  Antony,  the  triomvir,  by  Cieo|iiin 
After  the  death  of  Antony.  30,  his  life  was  spar- 
ed by  Augustus  Hi  the  intercession  of  Jnfaaud 
cieopatn,  and  be  wan  brought  up  by  (kmii 
with  her  own  drildren. 

II.  KiMg»  of  Bgjfpt. 

I.  Surnamed  Sotbb.  the  Fre^cTver,  but  more 
commonly  known  as  the  son  of  Lagus,  reigned 
B.C.  3S3-285.  His  father  Lagus  vas  a  Msos- 
donian  of  ignoble  birth,  but  his  mother  Arsiooe 
had  been  a  concubine  of  Philip  of  Macedoa,  ob 
which  account  it  seems  to  have  been  generaOy 
believed  that  Ptolemy  was  in  realitj  tbe  off- 
spring of  that  monarch.  Ptolemy  is  meationed 
among  the  friends  of  the  young  Alexander  be- 
fore the  death  of  Philip.  He  accompanied  Alex- 
ander throughout  his  campaigns  in  Asia,  an.' 
was  always  treated  by  the  king  with  the  great- 
est favor.  On  the  division  of  tbe  empire  whidi 
followed  Alexander's  death  (323),  Ptolemy  ob- 
tained the  government  of  Egypt.  la  321  his 
dominions  were  inTaded  by  Perdiceas,  tbe  re- 
gent ;  but  the  assassination  of  Perdiceas  by  his 
mutinous  soldiers  soon  delivered  Ptolemy  trooi 
this  danger.  Jn  the  fbUowiog  year  Plolemy  en- 
larsed  his  dominions  by  seizing  upon  the  im- 
portant satrapy  of  Phcenicia  and  Cceksyria. 
It  was  probably  daring  this  eipsditkn  tbst  be 
made  himself  master  of  Jerusalem  by  attacking 
the  city  on  the  Sabbath  day.  A  few  yean  after- 
ward (316)  Ptolemy  entered  into  aa  aBlaoos 
with  Cassander  and  Lysimachus  agaiut  Antig- 
onus, whose  growing  power  had  excited  Umi 
common  apprehensions.  In  the  war  wMA 
followed,  Antigonus  conquered  Coelcsyria  and 
Phoenicia  (316,  314) ;  but  Ptolemy  recovered 
these  provinces  by  the  deftat  of  Deaetrta^As 
son  of  Antigonus,  in  312.  In  311  boslilitiw 
were  suspended  by  a  general  peace.  Tbispeacii 
however,  was  of  short  doratioii,  and  VMmbv 
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appf'ars  to  have  been  the  first  to  recommence 
She  war.   He  crossed  over  to  Greece,  where  he 
announced  himself  as  the  liberator  of  the  Greeks, 
oat  he  effected  little.   In  806  Ptolemy  was  de- 
feated by  Demetrius  in  a  i^rrat  sea-fifrht  ofFSal- 
amis  in  Cyprus.    In  consequence  of  this  defeat, 
Ptolemy  lost  the  important  island  of  Cyprus, 
whicli  had  previously  been  subject  to  him  An- 
tigonus  was  so  much  elated  by  this  victory  as 
to  assume  the  title  of  king,  an  example  which 
Ptolemy,  notwithsiandinfr  liis  defeat,  immedi- 
ately followed.    AntigoDUs  and  Demetrius  fol- 
lowed vp  their  success  by  the  faivasion  of  Egypt, 
but  were  compelled  to  return  to  Syria  without 
efferiing  any  thing.   Next  year  (305)  Ptolemy 
rendered  the  moot  important  assistance  to  the 
Rhodians,  who  were  besieged  by  Demetrius ; 
wd  when  Demetrius  was  at  length  compelled 
to  raise  the  siege  (804%  the  Rhodians  paid  di- 
vine honors  to  the  Egyptian  monarch  as  their 
savior  and  preserver  (£ur9p),  a  title  which  ap- 
pears to  hsTe  been  now  bestowed  npon  Ptoiemjr 
for  the  first  time.  Ptolemy  took  comparatively 
litUe  part  in  the  contest,  which  led  to  the  de- 
eishre  battle  of  Ipsus,  in  whieh  Antigones  was 
defeated  and  slain  (301).    The  latter  years  of 
Ptolemy's  reign  appear  to  have  been  devoted 
abooat  entirely  to  the  arts  of  peace,  and  to  pro- 
moting the  internal  prosperity  of  his  dominions. 
In  385  Ptolemy  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  young- 
est son  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  the  child  of  his 
hrteet  and  most  beloved  wife,  Berenice,  exclud- 
ing from  the  throne  his  two  eldest  sons  Ptolemy 
Ceraunus  and  Meleagcr,  the  offspring  of  Euryd- 
km.    The  elder  Ptolemy  survired  this  event 
two  years,  and  died  in  283.    His  reign  is  vari- 
ously estimated  at  thirty-eight  or  forty  years, 
according  as  we  include  or  not  these  two  years 
which  followed  his  abdication.   The  character 
ot  i'luleuiy  has  been  generally  represented  in  a 
very  favorable  light  1^  hbtorisns,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  if  we  compare  him  with  his  con- 
temporary and  rival  potentates  he  appears  to 
desenre  the  praises  bestowed  upon  his  mildness 
and  moderation.    But  it  is  only  with  this  im- 
portant qualification  that  they  can  be  admitted, 
for  there  are  many  efidehoes  that  he  did  not 
shrink  from  any  measure  that  he  deemed  requi- 
site in  order  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  bis  am- 
Mttoo.  Bat  as  a  niler  Ptolemy  eertainly  de- 
•erfes  the  highest  praiso.    By  his  able  and  vig- 
anuB  adaiinistration  he  laid  the  foundations  of 
tte  wealth  and  prosperity  which  Egypt  enjoyed 
for  a  long  period.     Under  his  fostering  care 
Alexandria  qaickly  rose  to  the  place  designed 
Cnr  it  by  its  Iwrader,  that  of  the  greatest  com- 
mercial  city  of  the  world.    Not  less  eminent 
were  the  services  rendered  by  Ptolemy  to  the 
adTancement  of  literature  and  science.  In  this 
department,  indeed,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  dis- 
tinguish the  portion  of  credit  due  to  the  father 
from  that  of  his  son ;  but  it  seems  certain  that 
to  the  ^er  monarch  belongs  the  merit  of  hav- 
faig  oripnated  those  literary  institutions  which 
assumed  a  more  definite  and  regular  form,  as 
weD  wm  a  more  pioadiMWt  plaee,  nnder  bis  snc- 
oessor.    Such  appears  to  have  been  the  case 
with  the  two  most  celebrated  of  all,  the  Library 
aai  the  Maaemn  of  Alaxandrea.   The  first  sug- 
gestion of  these  important  foundations  is  as- 
cribed by  some  writers  to  Demetrius  of  Phalerus, 


who  spent  all  the  latter  years  of  his  ISSk  at  the 

court  of  Ptolemy.  But  many  other  men  of  lit- 
erary eminence  were  also  gathered  around  the 
Egyptian  king,  among  whom  may  be  especially 
noticed  the  great  geometer  Euclid,  the  philoso- 
phers Slilpo  of  Mcgara,  Thcotlorus  of  Cyrene,  1 
and  Diodorus  surnamed  Cronus  ;  as  wdl  asthe 
elegiac  poet  Philctas  of  Cos,  and  the  gramma- 
rian Zenodotus.  To  the  two  last  we  are  told 
Ptolemy  confided  the  literary  edacation  of  hit 
son  Philadelphus.  Many  anecdotes  sufficiently 
attest  the  free  intercourse  which  subsisted  be- 
tween the  king  and  the  men  of  letters  by  whom 
he  was  surrounded,  and  prove  that  the  easy  fa 
miliarity  of  his  manners  corresponded  with  his 
simple  and  ooostentationa  hahita  of  life.  We 
also  find  him  maintaining  a  correspondence  with 
Menander,  whom  he  in  vain  endeavored  to  at* 
trael  to  hte  eonrt,  and  aending  overtores  prob- 
ably of  a  similar  nature  to  Theophrasius.  Nor 
were  the  fine  arts  neglected :  the  rival  painters 
Antiphilos  and  Apefles  both  exeieised  their 
talents  at  .Alcxandrea,  where  some  of  their  most 
celebrated  pictures  were  produced.  Ptolemy 
was  himself  an  author :  he  composed  a  history 
of  the  wars  of  Alexander,  which  is  frequently 
cited  by  later  writers,  and  is  one  of  the  chiel 
authorities  which  Arrian  made  the  groundwork 
of  his  own  history. — II.  Puiladelphcs  (B.C. 
285-247),  the  son  of  Ptolemy  I.  by  his  wife 
Berenice,  was  bom  in  the  island  of  Cos,  309. 
His  long  reign  was  mariied  hf  few  events  of  a 
striking  character.  He  was  engaged  in  war 
with  his  half-brother  Magas,  who  had  governed 
Cyrene  as  viceroy  under  Ptolemy  Soter,  but  on 
the  death  of  that  monarch  not  only  asserted  his 
independence,  but  even  attempted  to  invade 
Egypt.  Magas  was  supported  by  Antiochus  II., 
king  of  Syria  ;  and  the  war  was  at  length  term- 
inated by  a  treaty,  which  left  Magas  m  undis- 
puted possession  of  the  CyrenaTca,  while  bis  in- 
fant daughter  Berenice  was  betrothed  to  Ptol- 
emy, the  son  of  Philadelphus.  Ptolemy  also 
concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Romans.  He  was 
frequently  engaged  in  hostilities  with  Syria, 
which  were  terminated  toward  the  close  of  his 
reign  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  by  whieh  Ptolemy 
gave  his  daughter  Berenice  in  marriage  to  An- 
tiochus II.  Ptoiemy'schief  care,  however,  wiu  . 
direetod  to  the  intenal  admhiiatration  of  i:ia 
kingdom,  and  to  the  patronage  of  literature  and 
science.  The  institutions  of  which  the  founda- 
tions  had  been  laid  by  his  Ihtber  qniddy  reee 
under  his  fostering  care  to  the  highest  pros- 
perity. The  Museum  of  Alexandrea  became 
the  resorf  and  abode  of  all  the  most  distin- 
guished men  of  letters  of  the  day.  and  in  the 
library  attached  to  it  were  accumulated  all  the 
treasures  of  ancient  learning.  Among  the  other 
illustrious  names  which  adorned  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  may  be  mentioned  those  of  the  poets 
Philetas  and  Theocritus,  the  philosophers  Hege- 
sias  and  Theodorus,  the  mathematician  Euclid, 
and  the  astronomers  Timocharis,  Aristarchus 
of  Samos,  and  Aratus.  Nor  was  his  patron- 
age confined  to  the  ordinary  cycle  of  Hellenic 
literature.  By  his  interest  in  natural  hi.story 
he  gave  a  stimulus  to  the  pursuit  of  that  science, 
which  gave  birth  to  many  important  works,  while 
he  himself  formed  collections  of  rare  animals 
within  t  le  precincts  of  the  royal  palace.   It  was 
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Ining  his  reiga  aJ«o,  and  perhaps  at  bia  desire, 
tiiat  Manetho  gaTO  to  the  world  ma  Greek  form 

the  historical  records  of  the  Egyptians  ;  and  ac- 
cording to  a  well-known  tradition,  it  was  by  his 
express  command  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  of 
the  lews  were  translated  into  Greek.  The  new 
cities  or  colonies  founded  by  Philadelphus  in 
dtlTerent  parts  of  his  dominions  were  extremely 
numerous.  On  the  Red  Sea  alone  we  find  at 
least  two  bearing  the  name  of  Arsino^,  one 
called  after  another  of  his  sisters  Philotera,  and 
two  cities  named  in  honor  of  bis  mother  Bere- 
nice. The  same  names  occur  also  in  Ciiicia 
and  Syria  ;  and  m  the  latter  country  he  founded 
the  important  foitneoof  PMemaVs  in  Palestine. 
Allautliorities  concur  in  attesting  the  great  pow- 
er and  wealth  to  which  the  Egyptian  monarchy 
was  raised  under  Philadolphot.  He  poneoeed 
at  the  close  of  his  reign  a  standing  army  of  two 
hundred  thousand  foot  and  forty  thousand  horse, 
hesidoa  wtT*chaifoto  a»d  elqwniiio;  «  fleet  of 
one  thousand  five  hundred  ships,  and  a  sum  of 
seven  hundred  and  forty  thousand  talents  in  bis 
Creasary ;  while  he  derived  from  Egjrpi  done 
an  annual  revenue  of  fourteen  thousand  eight 
hundred  talents.  His  dominions  comprised,  be- 
iddes  Egypt  itself,  and  portions  of  ^hiopia,ATa^ 
bia,  and  Libya,  the  iinpurtant  provinces  of  Phoe- 
nicia and  Coelesyria,  together  with  Cyprus,  Ly- 
eia,  Caria,  and  the  GyelzAen ;  and  during  a  great 

Sart  at  least  of  his  reign,  Ciiicia  and  Pamphyl- 
1  also.  Before  his  death  Cyrene  was  reunited 
to  tho  monarchy  by  the  marriage  of  his  son  Ptol- 
tmy  with  Berenice,  the  d  aughter  of  Magas.  The 
private  life  and  relations  of  Philadelphus  do  not 
•shibit  his  character  in  as  favorable  a  light  as 
wtamif  ht  have  inferred  from  the  splendor  of  his 
tdministration.  He  put  to  death  two  of  his 
SfOlhers,  and  ho  banished  his  first  wife  Arsinoe, 
*\i  daufl^ter  of  Lysimsehus,  to  Coptos  in  Up- 
per Egypt,  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy.  After  her 
removal  Ptolemy  married  his  own  sister  Arsi- 
mo%,  the  widow  of  Lysimachus :  a  flagrant  vio- 
lation of  the  re!i2:i(»ns  notions  of  the  Greeks, 
but  which  was  frcquenily  imitated  by  his  suo- 
esosors.  He  evineed  his  iliheCion  far  Aninos 
not  only  by  bestowing  her  name  upon  many  of 
his  new^-founded  coioniesi  but  by  assuming 
hhnelf  tin  somame  of  PhiMelphat,  •  tMe 
whicli  some  writers  referred  in  derision  to  his 
unnatural  treatment  of  his  two  hrotbem.  By 
this  naeond  marriage  Ptolemy  had  no  Isene,  bol 
hit  ihst  wife  had  borne  him  two  sons— Ptole- 
liqr«  who  aiuiceeded  him  on  the  throne,  and  Ly- 
■imadina;  and  a  daughter,  B«renioe,  whose 
marriage  to  Antiochus  II.,  king  of  Syria,  has 
been  already  mentioned. — ^IIL  £vBBaana(B.C. 
HT-IU),  eldest  son  and  ancooaior  of  PhiMel- 
tins.  Shortly  after  hit  aooession  he  invaded 
hfTiA,  in  order  to  avenge  the  death  of  bia  aister 
Berenice.  Vid.  BBRimcB,  No.  2.  He  met  with 
the  most  striking  success.  He  advanced  as  far 
a  Babylon  and  Susa,  and  after  reducing  all 
Mesopotamia,  Babylonia,  and  Susiana,  received 
the  submission  of  all  the  upper  provinces  of 
Asia  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Bactria  and  India. 
From  this  career  of  conquest  lie  was  recalled 
by  the  news  of  andilions  in  Egypt,  and  returned 
to  that  country,  carrying  with  him  nn  immense 
booty,  comprising,  among  other  objects,  all  the 
of  the  EMtea  diMM  «bifli&  had  btn 
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oanried  off  by  Cambyaea  to  Babylon  or  Penia. 
These  he  reetored  to  their  respectire  temples, 
an  act  by  which  he  earned  the  greatest  popn. 
larity  with  his  native  Egyptian  subjects,  who 
bestowed  on  him,  in  consequence,  the  title  of 
Euergetes  (the  Benefactor),  by  which  be  is  ges* 
erally  known.   While  the  arms  of  the  king  him- 
self were  thus  successful  in  the  East,  his  fleets 
reduced  the  maritime  provincesof  Asia,  indnl* 
ing  Ciiicia,  Pamphylia,  and  Ionia,  as  far  a?  the 
Hellespont,  together  wuh  Lysimachia  and  other 
important  places  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  vrbick 
continued  for  a  long  period  subject  to  the  E.nn- 
tian  rule.  Concerning  the  events  which  followed 
the  return  of  Eaergetes  to  his  own  doiriflioH 
(probably  in  243),  we  are  almost  wholly  in  thfl 
dark  ;  but  it  appears  that  the  greater  part  of  tin 
eastern  provioeea  speedily  fell  agrin  iato  the 
hands  of  Seleucns,  while  Ptolemy  retained  p 
session  of  the  maritune  regions  and  a  great  part 
of  Syria  itaelf.  He  soon  obtained  a  nhnbto 
ally  in  the  person  of  Antiochus  Hierax,  the 
younger  brother  of  Seleucus,  whmn  hesoppoit* 
ed  in  his  wars  against  hie  eMer  brother.  Ws 
find  Euergetes  inaintaininc:  the  same  friewBy 
relations  aa  his  iatber  with  Home.  Duhsg  the 
latter  years  of  Ma  reign  he  asbdned  the  JMk. 
pian  tribes  on  his  southern  frontier,  and  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  Adule,  a  port  oo  the  Red  Sea, 
where  he  established  an  emporium,  and  set  op 
an  inscription  commemorating  the  exploits  of 
bis  reign.  To  a  copy  of  this,  accidentally  pre- 
served to  OS  by  an  Egyptian  monk,  Cosmaa  In 
dicopleustes,  we  are  indebted  for  mneb  of  tiie 
scanty  information  we  possess  conceniing  kii 
reign.    Ptolemy  Euergetes  is  scarcely  less eel> 
cbrated  than  Ilia  (htlier  for  his  patronage  of  lit. 
erature  and  science  ;  he  added  so  largely  to  the 
library  at  Alexandrea  that  he  has  been  some- 
timea  erroneously  deemed  its  founder.  Erato^ 
thcnes,  Apollonius  Rhodius,  and  Aristophanes 
the  grammarian  JSourished  at  Alexandrea  dar- 
ing m  reign— sufficient  to  prove  that  the  liter- 
ature and  learning  of  the  Alexandrean  school 
still  retained  their  former  eroineDoe.  By  bis 
wife  Beteniee,  who  survived  him,  BMgeiei 
left  three  children  :  1.  Ptolemy,  his  snccessor; 
2.  Magas  i  and,  8.  Arsinoe,  aftervaid  named 
to  hermhnr  FlolenqrFhilopalsr.— IT.Ftaur* 
ATOR  (B.O.m-305),  eldest  son  and  successor 
ofEuergeMa.  HewasTeiyferfiromioliemiDg 
the  Tiitaeo  or  abflitieft  of  hb  iMker;  uhI  his 
reign  was  the  commencement  of  the  decline  of 
the  Egyptian  kingdom,  which  had  been  raised 
to  aon  a  iwight  of  power  sai  prasperiqr  If 
his  three  predecessors.    Its  first  hepinningwas 
stuoed  with  crimes  of  the  darkest  kind.  He 
pot  to  death  his  mother  Bereniee,  salhiiM- 
er  Magas,  and  his  uncle  Lysim:ichus,  the  broth- 
er of  Euergetes.  He  then  gave  himself npwiib- 
out  restraint  to  a  life  of  indoieoee  isl  nmyt 
while  he  abandoned  to  his  minister  Sosibiusthe 
care  of  aU  political  affairs.  The  iatiei  seems 
to  have  been  as  incapable  as  hit  U***f,  w 
the  kingdom  was  allowed  to  fall  inio  a  state  of 
the  utmost  disorder,  of  which  AnUochu*  tbc 
Great,  king  of  Syria,  was  not  stoWlo  Itrilll* 
self    In  liie  fint  two  campaigns  sis). 
Antiochus  conquered  the  greater  part  of  Ctwe- 
Syria  and  Palestine,  but  in  the  third  year  ofjbe 
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emy  in  person  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Raphia, 
and  waa  glad  to  coDcluda  a  peace  with  tbe 
*  Egyptian  monareh.  On  his  retitni  Urom  his 
Syrian  expedition,  Ptolemy  gave  himself  up 
Bkore  aod  more  to  every  species  of  vice  and  de- 
bauchery. His  mistress  Agathoclea,  and  her 
brother  Agathocles,  divided  with  Sosibius  the 
patrooage  and  distribution  of  all  places  of  hon> 
or  or  profit.  Toward  the  close  of  his  reicn  Ptol- 
emy put  to  death  his  wife  Arsino(^  His  de- 
baucheries sliortened  his  life.  He  died  in  205, 
leaving  only  one  sun,  a  child  of  five  years  old. 
We  find  Ptolemy  following  up  the  policy  of  his 
predecessors  by  cultivating  the  friendship  of  the 
Rumaos.  to  whom  he  furnished  large  supplies 
of  eorn  during  their  struggle  with  Carthage. 
Plunged  as  he  was  in  vice  and  debauchery, 
Philopator  appears  to  have  still  inherited  son^e- 
tbing  of  the  love  of  letlen  tor  which  hia  prede- 
cessors were  so  conspicuous.  We  find  him  as- 
sociating on  familiar  terms  with  philosophers 
and  Dien  of  letien,  and  e^Meially  patitMuaIng 
the  distinguished  grammarian  Ariatarchus. — V. 
EpiPHAKJts  (B.C.  S05-181>,  son  and  aticceaaor 
or  Ptolemy  IV.  He  was  a  ddld  of  Are  yean 
old  nt  t!ic  death  of  his  father,  205.  Philip  king 
of  Macetlunia  and  Antiocbua  HI.  of  Sjna  de- 
termined  to  take  advantage  of  the  minority  of 
Ptolemy,  and  entered  into  a  league  to  divide 
hb  dominions  between  them.  In  pursuance  of 
tins  arrangement,  Antiocbna  conquered  Coele- 
Syria,  while  Philip  reduced  tbe  Cycladcs  and 
the  cities  in  Thrace  which  had  still  remained 
Mibject  to  Egypt.  In  this  emergency  the  Egyp- 
tian ministers  had  recourse  to  the  powerful  in- 
tervention of  the  Romans,  who  commanded  both 
fflonarchs  to  refrain  from  further  hostihties,  and 
nstore  all  the  conquered  cities.  In  order  to 
erade  this  demand  without  openly  opposinsj  the 
power  of  Rome,  Antiochus  concluded  a  treaty 
vfik  Egyp^  by  which  it  wan  agieed  that  the 
younfj  king  should  marry  Cleopatra,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Antiochus,  and  receive  back  tbe  Syrian 
provioeea  «•  her  dower.  This  treaty  took  place 
in  199,  but  the  marriage  was  not  actually  sol- 
emnized until  six  years  after.  The  adminia- 
tntion  of  Egypt  wae  plaeed  la  the  baade  of 
Aristomoncs,  a  man  who  was  every  way  worthy 
of  the  charge.  As  early,  however,  as  196,  the 
Toung  king  wae  declared  of  fhll  age,  aed  the 
ceremony  of  his  anacletcria,  or  coronation,  was 
solemnized  with  great  magni&oence.  It  was 
on  this  ooeaaioQ  thtf  the  decree  was  issued 
whicli  has  been  preserved  to  u.s  in  the  celehift- 
'ed  mscription  known  as  the  Rosetta  stone,  a 
Qoonment  of  great  interest  in  regard  to  the  in- 
ternal histor>-  of  Egypt  under  the  Ptolemies,  in- 
dependent of  its  importance  as  having  afforded 
tbe  key  to  tho  discovery  of  hieroglyphics.  In 
in  the  marriage  of  Ptolemy  with  the  Syrian 
princess  Cleopatra  was  solemnized  at  Raphia. 
Ptolemy,  however,  refused  to  assist  his  father- 
ia4nr  in  tbe  war  against  the  Romans,  which 
«aa  at  this  time  on  the  eve  of  breaking  out, 
lad  he  continued  steadfast  in  his  alliance  with 
Rome.  But  he  derived  no  advantage  from  the 
treaty  which  concluded  it,  and  Antiochus  still 
retained  possession  of  Cuelesyna  and  Phoeni- 
cia. As  long  as  Ptolemy  continued  ander  the 
gaidance  and  influence  of  Aristomenes,  his  ad- 
nkUatnUion  was  equitable  and  popular.  Grad- 


ually, however,  he  became  estranged  from  hia 
able  and  virtnous  minister,  and  threw  himself 
more  and  more  into  the  power  of  flatterers  and 
vicious  companions,  until  at  length  he  was  in* 
duced  to  rid  himself  of  Aristorocnes,  who  was 
compelled  to  take  poison.  Toward  the  close  oi 
his  reign  Ptolemy  conceived  the  project  of  rOi* 
covering  Ccelesyria  from  Scleucus.  the  suc- 
cessor of  Antiochus,  and  had  assembled  a  large 
meroenaiy  foree  for  that  purpose ;  but  having, 
by  an  Wlgaarded  expression,  excited  the  appre- 
hensions of  some  of  his  friends,  he  was  cut  olT 
by  poison  in  the  t  w en ly-fonrth  year  of  his  reign 
and  the  twenty-ninth  of  his  ape,  191  He  krt 
two  sons,  both  named  Ptolemy,  who  subse- 
quently ascended  tlie  throne,  under  the  names 
of  Ptolemy  Philometor  and  Eoergetes  II.,  and 
a  daughter  who  bore  her  mother'a  name  of  Cleo- 
patra. His  reign  was  BMvhed  by  the  rapid  da* 
cline  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy,  for  the  prov- 
inces and  cities  wreated  from  it  daring  iiia  mi- 
nority by  Aatiedraa  and  Philip  wars  never  re* 
covered,  and  at  his  death  Cyprus  and  the  Cy- 
renaica  were  almost  the  only  foreign  posses- 
sioaa  still  atteehed  to  the  crown  of  Egypt.— VT. 
Philometor  (B.C.  181-146),  elilest  son  and  f^uc- 
oessor  of  Ptolemy  V.  He  was  a  child  at  the 
death  of  his  fhther  in  181,  and  the  regency  was 
assumed  during  his  minority  by  his  mother  Cleo- 
patra, who,  by  her  able  administration,  main- 
tained the  kingdom  in  a  state  of  tranquillity. 
But  after  her  death  in  173,  the  chief  power  fkk 
into  the  hands  of  Eulseus  and  Lensus,  minis- 
ters as  corrupt  as  they  were  incapable,  who  had 
the  rashness  to  engage  in  war  with  Antiochaa 
Epiphanes,  king  of  Syria,  in  the  vain  hope  of  re- 
covering the  provinces  of  Ccelesyria  and  Phce- 
nicia.  Bat  their  army  was  totally  defeated  bf  ' 
Antiochus  near  Pelusium,  and  Antiochus  was 
able  to  advance  without  opposition  as  far  aa 
Memphis,  170.  The  yonag  king  himself  Ml 
into  his  hands,  but  was  treated  with  kindnew 
and  distinction,  as  Antiochus  hoped  by  bis  means 
to  midte  himself  the  master  of  Egypt  On  learn- 
ing the  captivity  of  his  brother,  the  younrr  I*tol- 
emy,  who  was  then  at  Alezandrea  with  his  sis- 
ter Cleopatra,  aBaaoied  the  tite  of  kiag,  wi- 
der the  name  of  Euertretes  II.,  and  prepared 
to  defend  tbe  capital  to  the  utmost.  AptiocJio^ 
bereapon  laid  siege  to  Alexaadraa,  biit  he  was 
unable  to  take  the  city,  and  withdrew  into  Syria, 
after  eatabliahing  Philometor  as  king  at  Mem- 
phis, bat  retafniDg  in  his  hands  the  frontier  fort* 
re<6  of  Pelusium  This  last  circumstance,  to- 
gether with  the  ravages  committed  by  tbe  Syr- 
ian troops,  awakened  Philometor,  who  had  hith- 
erto been  a  mere  puppet  in  the  hands  of  the 
Syrian  king,  to  a  sense  of  his  true  position,  and 
he  hastened  to  make  overtures  of  peace  to  his 
brother  and  sister  at  Alexandrea.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  two  brothers  should  reign  together,  ana 
that  Philometor  should  marry  his  sister  Cleo- 
patra. Bat  this  arrangement  did  not  suit  ths 
views  of  Antiochus,  who  immediately  renewed 
hostilities.  The  two  brothers  were  unable  to 
ofifer  any  flfliMtoal  opposition,  and  he  had  ad- 
vanced a  second  timo  to  tlio  wnlls  of  Alexan- 
drea, when  he  was  met  by  a  liomau  embassy, 
headed  by  M.  Popilius  Lsenas,  who  hanghlily 
commanded  him  instantly  to  desist  from  ho»- 
tiiities.  Antiochus  did  not  venture  to  disobey, 
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•ml  wiihdrew  to  his  own  dominiona,  168.  Dta- 
sentions  soon  broke  out  between  the  two  broth- 
en,  and  Euergetes  expelled  Philometor  from 
Alexandrea.    Hereupon  Philometor  repaired  in 

Krson  to  Rome,  164,  where  he  was  received 
,  the  Moate  with  the  utmost  honor,  and  dep- 
uties were  appointed  to  reinstate  him  in  the 
sovereign  power.  This  they  effected  with  lit- 
tle opposition,  but  they  Mttisd  that  Euergetes 
should  obtain  Cyrene  as  a  separate  kint^dom. 
Euergetes,  however,  sborily  afterward  laid 
elaim  to  Cyprus  as  well,  in  which  he  was  sup- 
ported by  ttie  Romans;  but  Philometor  refused 
to  surrender  tlie  island  to  him,  and  in  the  war 
which  ensued,  Euergetes  was  taken  prisoner 
by  his  brother,  who  not  only  spared  his  life,  but 
aent  him  back  to  Cyrene  on  condition  that  he 
ahoald  theneefinth  content  himaelf  with  that 
kini!''orn.  The  atirntion  of  Philometor  appears 
to  have  been  from  this  time  principally  directed 
to  the  aide  of  Syria.  Demetriaa  Soter  having 
MOffht,  during  the  dissensions  between  the  two 
brothers,  to  make  himself  master  of  Cyprus, 
Ptolemy  now  aapported  the  lunrper  Alexander 
Balas.  to  whom  he  gave  his  daughter  Cleopatra 
to  marriage,  150.  But  when  Ptolemy  advanced 
with  an  army  to  the  assistance  of  his  son-in- 
law,  Ammonias,  the  favorite  and  minister  of 
Alexander,  formed  a  plot  against  the  life  of 
Ptolemy  ;  whereupon  the  latter  took  away  his 
daughter  Cleopatra  from  her  faithless  husband, 
and  bestowed  her  hand  on  Demetrius  Nicator, 
the  son  of  Soter,  whose  cause  he  now  espoused. 
IneoiqttDetion  with  Demetrius,  Ptolemy  carried 
on  war  against  Alexander,  whom  he  defeated 
in  a  decisive  battle  ;  but  he  died  a  few  days  afi- 
erward,  in  consequence  of  an  injury  which  he 
received  from  a  fall  from  his  horse  in  tliis  bat- 
tle, 146.  He  had  reigned  thirty-five  years  from 
the  period  of  his  first  acoeasion,  and  eighteen 
from  his  restoration  by  the  Romans.  Philome- 
tor is  praised  for  the  mildness  and  humanity  of 
his  di^MsHioR.  Polybioa  even  telle  na  that  not 
a  single  cili/cn  of  Alexandrea  was  put  to  death 
by  him  for  any  political  or  private  offence.  On 
the  whole,  if  not  one  of  the  greatest,  he  was  at 
least  one  of  the  best  of  the  race  of  tlie  Ptole- 
mies. He  left  three  children  :  l .  A  son,  Ptol> 
emy,  who  was  pirodalmed  king  after  his  ft- 
thcr'.s  death,  under  the  name  Ptolemy  Eupalor, 
but  was  put  to  death  almost  immediately  after 
by  his  uncle  Euergetes.  3.  A  daughter,  Cleo- 
patra, married  first  to  Alexander  Balas,  then  4o 
Deooetriua  II.,  king  of  Syria;  and,  3.  Another 
daughter,  also  named  Cleopatra,  who  w  as  aft- 
erward roairiedlo  her  unole  Ptolemy  Euergetes. 
— VII.  EuBKOKTBs  II.  or  Phy»con  (♦vaicwi'),  that 
is,  lit g- Belly,  reigned  B.C.  146-117.  His  his- 
tory down  to  the  death  of  bis  brother  has  been 
already  given.  In  order  to  secure  undisputed 
possession  of  the  throne,  he  married  his  sis- 
ter Cleopatra,  the  widow  of  bis  brother  Phi- 
lometor, and  put  to  death  his  nephew  Ptolemy, 
Who  had  been  proclaimed  king  under  the  sur- 
name of  Eopator.  A  reign  thus  oomineoeed  in 
blood  was  continued  in  a  similar  spirit.  Many 
of  the  leading  citixens  of  Alexandrea,  who  bad 
taken  part  against  him  on  the  death  of  bis  broth- 
er, were  put  to  death,  while  the  populace  were 
given  up  to  the  cruelties  of  bis  mercenary  troops, 
end  the  straeia  of  the  oilj  were  npetiedly  4el- 


uged  with  blood.  Thousands  of  the  inhabit 
ants  lied  ftom  the  scene  of  such  horrurs,  am 
the  population  of  Alexandrea  was  bo  greatly  * 
thinned  that  the  king  found  himself  con'pelled 
to  invite  foreign  settlers  from  all  quarters  ts 
repcople  his  deserted  capital.  At  the  sane 
time  that  he  thus  incurred  the  hatrci  of  his 
subjects  by  his  cruelties,  he  rendered  hinueif 
an  object  of  their  aversion  and  contfmpt 
abandoning  himself  to  the  most  degraJiogri. 
ces.  In  consequence  of  these,  he  had  becooi 
bloated  and  deformed  in  person,  and  eDomoin. 
ly  corpulent,  whence  the  .Mexandreans  pit 
him  the  nickname  of  Pbyscon,  by  vhich  a|ipd> 
lation  he  is  more  nniversslly  known.  Hit » 
ion  with  Cleopatra  was  not  of  lon^  duration 
He  became  enamored  of  his  niece  Cleopata 
(the  <rflbpring  of  his  wife  by  her  foimer  mr. 
riage  with  Philometor),  and  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  divorce  the  mother  and  receive  her  daughter 
instead  as  his  wife  and  qneen.  By  this  pro*  { 
ceeding  he  alienated  still  more  the  mind.s  of  h;s  I 
Greek  subjects;  and  bis  vices  and craelliei it 
length  prodnced  an  insorreetion  at  Atemdici 
Thereupon  he  fled  to  Cyprus,  and  the 
dreans  declared  his  sister  Cleopatra  queen  (130). 
Enraged  at  this,  Ptolemy  pot  to  death  Memphi- 
tis,  his  son  by  Cleopatra,  and  sent  his  head  and 
hands  to  his  unhappy  mother.  Bat  Cleopata 
having  been  shortly  afterward  expelled  fnxn 
Alexandrea  in  her  turn,  Ptolemy  found  himself 
unexpectedly  reinstated  on  the  throne  (127). 
His  sister  Cleopatra  lied  to  the  court  of  oer 
elder  daughter  Cleopatra,  the  wife  of  Deis«tnus 
II.,  king  of  Syria,  who  espoused  the  canse  of  the 
fugitive.  Ptolemy,  in  revenge,  set  up  againsi 
him  a  pretender  named  Zabinas  or  Zebina.  who 
assumed  the  title  of  Alexander  II.  But  the 
usurper  behaved  with  such  haughtiness  to  Ptol- 
emy, tliat  the  latter  suddenly  changed  hiifiili' 
cy,  became  reconciled  to  his  sister  Cleopatra, 
whom  be  permitted  to  return  to  £gjp(,  and 
fvre  hia  daoghter  Tryphmia  in  marriage  to 
Antiochus  Gr\pus,  the  son  irf'DeDetrius  Ptol- 
emy died  after  reigning  twenQr*nioe  years  from 
the  death  of  hia  brother  Philonetor;  M  be 
himself  reckoned  the  years  of  his  rei^n  from 
the  date  of  bis  first  nssumption  of  the  luai  utle 
in  170.  Althongli  the  <Aaniet«r  of  mar 
Physcon  was  stained  by  the  most  infamoos 
vices  and  by  the  most  sanguioaiy  cruelty,  he 
still  retained  that  love  of  lettenwbiek tffeaii 
to  have  been  hereditary  in  the  whole  race  of 
the  Ptolemies.  He  had  in  bis  yooth  been  a 
pupil  of  Aristarchus,  and  not  only  comtid  the 
society  of  learned  men,  bat  was  himself  the 
author  of  a  work  called  Tirapnj^iOTa,  oris*' 
moirs,  which  extended  to  twenty-fosr  bocii. 
He  left  two  sons :  Ptolemy,  afterward  koown 
as  Soter  II.,  and  Alexander,  both  ofwhomwib- 
sequently  ascended  the  throne  of  Egypt ;  M" 
three  daughters  :  1.  Cleopatra,  married  to  btt 
brother  Ptolemy  Soter  ;  2.  Tryphauna,  the  wfc 
of  Antiochus  Grj  pus,  king  of  Syria ;  and,  8.  Se- 
lene, who  was  unmarried  at  her  fclher's  death. 
To  his  natural  son  Ptolemy,  sornamed  ApioBi 
be  bequeathed  by  his  will  the  separate  kmgd(*l 
of  Gyrene.— Vllt.  Sorsi  II.,  and  also  J'hilo- 
MrroR,  but  more  commonly  called  LiTHyRi_» 
or  Latbosus  {AuQovpof),  reigned  B.C.  llT-iO^ 
udaIio8»-«l.  AlthMfhbevistfWV 
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tt  the  tfne  of  his  Mber*B  death  (117),  be  wet 

obliged  to  reign  jointly  with  his  mother,  Cleo- 
patra, who  had  been  appointed  by  the  will  of 
her  late  hashand  to  succeed  hfm  on  the  throne. 
Sho  was,  indeed,  drsiron.s  of  associating  with 
herself  her  younger  son,  Ptolemy  Alexaoder ; 
bot  since  Latbynia  was  popular  with  the  Alex- 
andrcans,  she  was  obliged  to  give  way,  and  sent 
Alexander  to  Cyprus.   AAer  declaring  Lathy- 
ms  king,  she  compelled  him  to  repudiate  his 
sitter  Cleopatra,  of  whose  influence  she  was 
jealous,  and  to  marry  his  younger  sister  Selene 
m  her  stead.    After  reigning  ten  years  jointly 
irftb  his  mother,  he  was  expelled  from  Alexan- 
drea  by  an  insurrection  of  the  people  which  she 
bad  excited  against  him  (107).    His  brother 
Alexander  now  tssnmed  the  sovereignty  of 
Egypt,  in  conjunction  with  his  motlier,  while 
Lathyrus  was  able  to  establish  himself  in  the 
possession  of  Cyprus.    Cleopatra,  indeed,  at- 
temptpd  to  dispossess  him  of  that  island  also, 
but  without  success,  and  Ptolemy  held  it  as  an 
independent  kingdom  for  the  eighteen  ^rs 
iarinnr  which  Cleopatra  and  Alexander  reigned 
to  Egypt.   After  the  death  of  Cleopatra  and 
the  expulsion  of  Alexander  in  89,  Ptolemy  Le- 
tbyrus  was  recalled  by  the  Alexandreans,  and 
established  anew  on  the  throne  of  Egypt,  which 
he  oeeopied  tbenoefoith  witboot  intermptioa 
Un  his  death  in  81.    The  most  important  event 
of  this  period  was  the  revolt  of  Tbebes,  in  Up- 
per Egypt,  which  was  still  powerfbl  enough  to 
nold  Oil  I  for  nearly  three  years  against  tlie  arms 
of  Ptolemy,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  was 
tdcen  and  reduced  to  the  state  of  ruin  in  which 
it  has  ever  since  remained.    Lathyrus  reigned 
in  all  thirty-five  years  and  a  half;  ten  in  con- 
junctioa  with  his  mother  (117-107),  eighteen 
m  Cyprus  (107-89),  and  seven  and  a  half  as  sole 
ruler  of  Egypt.    He  left  only  one  daughter, 
Berenice,  called  also  Cleopatra,  who  succeeded 
bim  on  the  throne  ;  and  two  sons,  boCh  mnied 
Ptolemy,  who,  though  illegitimate,  became  sev- 
erally kings  of  Egypt  and  Cyprus. — IX.  Alex- 
AJTOER  I.,  youngest  son  of  Ptolemy  VII.,  reign- 
ed conjointly  with  his  mother  Cleopatra  from 
the  expulsion  of  his  brother  Lathyrus,  B.C.  107 
to  90.  Tn  this  year  he  assassinated  bin  mother ; 
hot  he  had  not  reigned  alone  a  year,  when  he 
was  compelled  by  a  general  sedition  of  thepopu- 
hee  end  military  to  quit  Atexandree.  He, 
however,  raised  fresh  troops,  bat  was  totally 
defeated  in  a  sea-fight  bv  the  rebels ;  where- 
■pen  Lethynw  was  reealfed  by  the  Alexandre- 
ans to  Egypt,  as  has  been  already  related.  Al- 
exander now  attempted  to  make  himself  master 
of  Cyprus,  and  invaded  that  bland,  bat  was  de- 
feated and  slain.   He  lefl  a  son,  Alexander,  who 
afterward  ascended  the  throne  of  Egypt. — X. 
Albxandkr  11.,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  at 
Rome  at  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Lathyrus  in  81. 
Sulla,  who  was  tbeii  dictator,  nominated  the 
young  Alexander  (who  had  obtained  a  high 
place  in  his  favor)  king  of  Egypt,  and  sent  him 
to  lake  possession  of  the  crown.    It  was,  how- 
ever, agreed,  in  deference  to  the  claims  of  Cle- 
opatra Berenice,  the  daughter  of  Lathyrus, 
whom  the  Alexandreans  had  already  placed  on 
the  throne,  that  Alexander  should  many  her, 
aad  admit  her  tn  share  the  sovereign  power. 
He  complied  with  the  letter  of  this  tieatv  by 
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roarryin;  Cleopetra,  bot  only  nineteen  days  aft- 
erward caused  lier  M  hv  assa.ssinatcd.  The 
Alexandreans  thereupon  rose  against  their  new 
monarch  and  pnt  him  to  death.— XI.  Dionysds, 
but  more  cominnnly  known  by  the  appellation 
of  AutKTBi,  the  flute-player,  was  an  illegitimate 
son  of  Ptolemy  Lathyrus.    When  the  assassin- 
ation of  Berenice  and  the  death  of  Alexander  II. 
had  completed  the  extinction  of  the  legitimate 
race  of  the  Lagtde,  Ptolemy  was  proclaimed 
king  by  the  Alexandreans.  B.C.  80.   He  was 
anxious  to  obtain  from  the  Roman  senate  their 
ratification  of  his  title  to  the  crown,  but  it  was 
not  till  the  consulship  of  Cesar  (59)  that  he  was 
able  to  purchase  by  vast  bribes  the  desired  priv- 
ilege.   He  had  expended  immense  sums  io  the 
pa'rsuit  of  this  object,  which  he  was  compeDed 
to  raise  by  the  imposition  of  fresh  taxes,  and 
the  discontent  thus  excited  combining  with  the 
contempt  entertained  for  his  charaeter,  led  to 
his  expulsion   by  the  .Alexandreans  in  68 
Thereupon  he  proceeded  in  person  to  Rome  to 
procure  from  the  senate  bis  restoration.  His 
first  reception  was  promising ;  and  he  procured 
a  decree  from  the  senate  commanding  his 
reotoratioii,  and  intmalinf  the  cbaige  of  eflbet- 
ing  it  to  P.  Lentulus  Spinther,  then  proconsul 
of  Cilicia.   Meanwhile,  the  Alexandreans  sent 
an  embassy  of  one  hundred  of  their  leading  cit- 
izens to  plead  their  cause  with  the  Roman 
senate ;  but  Ptolemy  had  the  audacity  to  cause 
the  deputies,  on  their  arrival  in  Italy,  to  be 
waylaid,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  murder- 
ed.   The  indignation  excited  at  Rome  by  this 
proceeding  produced  a  reaction :  the  tribunes 
took  up  the  matter  against  the  nobility  ;  asd  an 
oracle  was  produced  from  the  Sibylline  books, 
forbidding  the  restoration  of  the  king  by  an 
armed  force.   The  intrigues  and  disputes  this 
raised  were  protracted  throughout  the  year  50, 
and  at  length  Ptolemy,  despairing  of  a  favorable 
result,  quitted  Rome  in  disgust,  and  withdrew 
to  Ephesus.    But  in  55,  A.  Gabinius,  who  was 
proconsul  in  Syria,  was  induced,  by  the  influ- 
ence of  Pompey,  aided  by  the  enormous  bribe 
of  10,000  talents  from  Ptolemy  himself,  to  un- 
dertake his  restoration.  The  Alexandreans  had 
in  the  mean  time  placed  on  the  throne  of  E^pt 
Berenice,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Ptolemy,  who 
bad  married  Archelaus,  the  son  of  the  general 
of  Mithradates,  and  tbey  opposed  Gabinioa  with 
an  army  on  the  confines  of  the  kingdom.  They 
were,  however,  defeated  in  three  successive 
batttee,  Arebelana  was  stain,  aitd  Plolen^  enee 
more  established  on  the  throne,  55.    One  of  his 
first  acts  was  to  put  to  death  his  daughter  Ber- 
et^, and  many  of  tl»  leading  eitisena  of  Alex- 
andrea.    He  survived  his  restoration  only  three 
years  and  a  half,  during  which  time  he  was  sup* 
ported  by  a  large  body  of  Roman  soMiero  who 
had  been  left  behind  hy  riiihinius  for  his  pro- 
tection.  He  died  in  51,  after  a  reign  of  twenty- 
nine  years  tnm  the  date  of  hia  flrM  aeeeesioo. 
He  left  two  sons,  both  named  Ptolen^,  and  two 
daughters,  Cleopatra  and  ArsinoS.— .XIL  Eldeat 
son  of  the  preceding.   By  his  father'e  wHI  the 
sovereign  power  was  left  to  himself  and  his 
sister  Cleopatra  jointly,  and  this  arran^ment 
was  carried  into  eflfect  without  opposition,  61 
Auletes  had  aloo  referred  the  execution  of  bia 
will  to  the  Roman  senate,  and  the  latter  aooepc- 
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96  the  office,  confirmed  its  provisions,  and  be- 
stowed on  Pompey  the  title  of  (jiiardian  of  the 
young  king.  But  the  approach  of  the  civil  war 
prevented  Ihero  from  taking  any  active  part  in 
the  administration  of  affairs,  wliioh  fell  into  the 
hands  of  a  eunuch  named  Potliinus.  It  was 
not  long  before  diMenmOfit  broke  out  between 
the  latter  and  Cleopatra,  which  ended  in  the 
expulsion  of  the  princess,  after  she  had  reigned 
in  cmijanetion  wHh  her  brother  about  three 
years,  48.  Hereupon  she  took  refuse  in  Syria, 
and  assembled  an  army,  with  which  she  in- 
vaded Egypt.  The  young  king,  acoonpanied 
by  his  jrtiardian,  mot  her  at  Pelusium,  and  it 
was  while  the  two  armies  were  here  encamped 
opposite  to  mie  another  Pomp^  landed  ia 
Egypt,  to  throw  himself  as  a  suppliant  on  the 
protection  of  Ptolemy ;  but  he  was  assassinated 
by  the  orders  of  ForaHras,  before  he  eooM  ob- 
tain an  interview  with  the  king  himself.  Short- 
ly aHer,  Cesar  arrived  in  Egypt,  and  took  upon 
Mmedf  to  aeCtle  the  dispute  between  Ptolemy 
and  his  sister.  But  as  Cleopatra's  charms 
gained  for  her  the  support  of  Cassar,  Potbinus 
determined  to  excite  an  insurrection  agahist 
Gtesar.  Hence  arose  what  is  usually  called 
the  Alexandrcan  war.  Ptolemy-,  who  was  at 
first  in  Caesar's  hands,  managed  to  escape,  and 

got  himself  at  the  head  of  the  insurgents ;  but 
e  was  defeated  by  Cfpsar.  and  was  drowned  in 
an  attempt  to  escape  by  the  river  (47). — XIII. 
Youngest  son  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  was  declared 
king  by  Caesar  in  conjunction  with  Cleopatra, 
after  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  Ptolemy 
XII.,  47 ;  and  although  he  was  a  mere  boy,  it 
was  decreed  that  he  should  marry  his  sister, 
with  whom  he  was  thus  to  share  the  power. 
Both  hia  imnrriage  and  regal  title  were,  of 
course,  purely  nominal and  in  43  Cleopatn 
put  him  to  death. 

III.  Kings  of  other  Countries. 

1.  Surnamed  Aloritbs,  that  is,  of  Alorus,  re- 
gent, or,  aeeofdinf  to  aone  aathova,  king  of 

Macedonia.  He  obtained  the  supreme  power 
by  the  assassination  of  Alexander  U.,  the  eldest 
son  of  Amyntas,  B.C.  867,  bat  was,  in  hia  torn, 
assassinated  by  Perdiccas  111,364.  —  2  Sur- 
named AnoN,  king  of  Cyrene  (117-96),  was  an 
iOegitimato  son  of  Ptolemy  Physcon,  king  of 
Egypt,  who  left  him  by  his  will  the  kingdom  of 
the  Cyrenalca.  At  his  death  in  96,  Apion  be- 
Vwothed  hia  kingdom  by  hia  win  10  the  Romsn 
people.  The  senate,  however,  refused  to  ac- 
cept the  legacy,  and  declared  the  cities  of  the 
Cyrenafca  free.  They  were  not  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  a  province  till  n^  thirty  years 
afterward.  —  8.  Surnamed  Ceraonds,  king  of 
Macedonia,  was  the  son  of  Ptolemy  I.,  king  of 
Egypt,  by  his  second  wife  Eorydice.  When 
his  father  in  285  set  aside  the  claim  of  Cerau- 
nns  to  the  throne,  and  appointed  his  younger 
aoo,  PteAeny  Philadelphus,  his  successor,  Ce- 
raunos  repaired  to  the  court  of  Lysimachus. 
AAer  Lysimachas  had  perished  in  battle  against 
Seleucus  (SSI),  Ptolemy  Ceraunoa  was  icoeived 
by  the  latter  in  the  most  friendly  manner;  but 
shortly  afterward  (280)  he  basely  assassinated 
SeleucQs,  and  took  possession  of  the  Macedo- 
nian throne.  After  reigning  a  few  months,  he 
was  defeated  in  battle  by  the  Gauls,  taken  pris- 
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oner,  and  put  to  death  —4.  Tetrarch  orCkuai 
in  Syria,  the  son  of  Mennipus.   He  appears  to 
have  held  the  cities  of  Heliopolis  and  Chalcii 
as  well  as  the  mooniain  district  of  Itorca.fitn 
whence  he  was  in  the  habit  of  infestine  I'amas- 
j  cus  and  the  more  wealthy  parts  of  Coeksjna 
I  With  predatory  incursions.    He  reused  frm 
about  70  to  40,  when  he  was  succeeded  bvlus 
son  Lysanias.  —  6.  King  of  Cypais,  was  the 
younger  brother  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  kin;  of 
Egypt,  being,  like  him,  an  illegitimate  son  of 
Ptolemy  Lathyrus.   He  was  acknowkdj^  ai 
king  of  Cyprus  at  the  same  time  tlurt  bis  bntkr 
Auletes  obtained  pnesession  of  the  throne  of 
Egypt,  60.  He  had  offended  P.  Clodius  ^sm. 
leotiog  to  ransom  him  when  he  tnd  IkRen  {«» 
the  hands  of  the  Cilician  pirates ;  and  acconi- 
ingly  Clodius,  when  be  became  tribune  (58). 
bronght  forward  a  law  to  deprive  Ptolemy  of 
his  kingdom,  and  reduce  Cyprus  to  a  Ronap 
province.   Cato,  who  had  to  carry  ioto  execi)> 
tion  thia  neftriooa  deeree.  sent  to  Ptoleoiy,  a4- 
vising  him  to  submit,  and  offering  him  bi«p: 
sonal  safety,  with  the  office  of  bigh-pnett  s> 
Paphos,  and  a  liberal  maintenance.  But  tl» 
iinliappy  king  refused  these  offers,  aDdpota. 
end  to  his  own  life,  57. — 6.  King  of  Epi»r<,  wv 
the  second  son  of  Alexander  II.,  king  of  iipiru-, 
and  Olympias,  and  grandson  of  the  great  Pyr- 
rhus.  He  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  deatl 
of  his  elder  brother,  Pyrrbus  II.,  but  reignec 
only  a  rery  short  time.   The  date  of  his  reigr 
can  not  be  fixed  with  certainty,  but  as  be  wa; 
contemporary  with  Demetrius  II.,  kiog  of  Mac- 
edonia, it  msy  bo  plaoed  bMweea  SIMII^ 
King  of  Madretani.<,  was  the  son  and  success 
or  of  Juba  1 1.  By  his  mother  Cleopatra  be  va» 
descended  from  the  kings  of  Egypt,  whom  mm 
he  bore.   The  period  of  his  accession  can  not 
be  determined  with  certainty,  but  we  know  tiiat 
he  was  on  the  throne  ia  A.D.  18.  He  oooliaaed 
to  reign  without  interruption  till  A  D  40,  when 
he  waa  summoned  to  Home  by  Caligula,  aod 
ahortly  after  pat  to  daatfi,  hia  giegl  iiek«liT> 
ing  exeiled  tlie  eopidiiy  of  the  1 


IV.  IMertsf. 

1.  CLAi  nn  s  Ptolem^ps,  a  celebrated  mathe- 
matician, astronomer,  and  geogrspber.  Of  Ptol- 
emy himaelf  we  know  aboowteqrsotbinglMtto 
date.  He  certainly  observed  in  .A  D  IW,atAl- 
exaadreai  and,  aioce  he  survived  AntoBiin^ 
he  waa  alive  A.l>.  lei.  His  writiagt  aie  m 

follows:  1.  MeyuXrj  lvvra^t(  rvi  'XaTporofkf, 
oaoally  known  by  its  Arabic  name  ofAlatffi- 
Sinoe  the  Tetrabiblust  the  woric  on  MtMHfy, 
was  also  entitled  avvra^if,  the  .\rabs,  lodi«un- 
guish  the  two.  probably  called  thegiestervorit 
ixt}u7.ij,  and  afterward  fteyiav^'  thetMlitai' 
gesi  is  a  compound  of  this  last  adjeclifc  and  the 
'  Arabic  article.  The  Almagest  is  difided  iato 
thirteen  books.  It  treats  of  the  relations 
earth  and  heaven  ;  the  efl%ct  of  position  uoon 
the  earth  :  the  theory  of  the  sun  and  tnooa, 
without  which  that  of  the  stars  can  not  be  ui- 
dertaken  :  the  aphera  of  the  fixed  stars,  and 
those  of  the  five  stars  called  jtUntU.  Thetcr- 
enth  and  eighth  books  are  the  most  intemting 
to  the  modem  aatroaoroer.  as  tbey  cootain  a 
catalogue  of  the  stars.  This  catalogue  girej 
the  longitudes  and  latitudes  of  ooe  tboBMii 
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iDd  tweoty-two  stare,  described  by  their  posi- 
tions in  the  constellations.  It  seems  that  this 

catalopue  is  in  the  main  really  that  of  Hippar- 
chus,  altered  to  Ptolemy's  own  time  by  assum- 
ing  the  Talue  of  the  precession  of  the  eqainoxes 
given  by  Hipparchus  as  the  loast  which  could 
be  i  some  chaofes  having  also  been  made  by 
PtoIemy*s  own  observations.  Indeed,  the  whole 
work  of  Ptolemy  appears  to  have  been  based 
open  the  observations  of  Hipparchus,  whom  he 
constantly  cites  as  his  aothonty.   The  best  edi- 
tion of  the  Almagest  is  by  Halma,  Paris,  1813, 
1816,  2  vols.  4lo.    There  are  also  two  other 
volnmes  by  Halma  (1819-1820),  which  contain 
some  of  the  other  writings  of  Ptolemy —2.  Tc- 
TpdMXof  avvTo^tf,  generally  called  Tctrahiblon, 
or  Quadripartitum  de  Apotclcsmaltbus  ct  Judicits 
Astrorum.   With  this  goes  another  small  work, 
called  KOprrSg,  or  Fructus  Lihrorum  Suornm,  often 
called  Centiloquium,  from  its  containing  a  hund- 
red aphorisms.    Both  of  these  works  are  as- 
trological, and  it  has  been  doubted  by  some 
whether  they  be  genuine.   But  the  doubt  merely 
arises  from  the  feeling  that  the  contents  are  un- 
worthy of  Ptolemy. — 3.  Kavuv  Baai?.cuv,  a  cata- 
logue of  Assyrian,  Persian,  Greek,  and  Romao 
aorereigns,  with  the  length  of  their  reigns,  sev- 
eral times  referred  to  by  Syncellus  — 4.  ^daei( 
ii-Xavuv  iiaripuv  xai  tn/va/uv^  Inio^fuiaettiv,  De 
Afparentiis  el  Sif^/eationOiU  inerrantiutn,  an 
annual  list  of  sidereal  phaenomena.  —  5,  6.  Dc 
AtuUemmate  and  Planispharium.    These  works 
ars  obtained  from  the  Arabic.   The  Anakmrna 
is  a  collection  of  graphical  processes  for  facili- 
tating the  construction  of  sun-dials.  The  Plani- 
tfhere  is  a  description  of  the  stereographic  pro- 
jection, in  which  the  eye  is  at  the  pole  of  the 
circle  on  which  the  sphere  is  projected. — 7.  Uepl 
inttSiottav  rOv  irXavufiivuv,  De  Planttarum  Hy- 
potlusibus.    This  is  a  brief  statement  of  the 
{Hincipal  hypotheses  employed  in  the  Almagest 
ftr  the  explanation  of  the  heavenly  motions.— 
8.  '\pftoviKuv  ^iClia  }  '.,  a  treatise  on  the  theory 
of  ibe  musical  scale.— 9.  Uepl  KptTtjfttov  ttai  VY'- 
ftaviKO^,  De  Judieandi  Faeultate  et  Animi  Princi- 
patu,  a  metaphysical  work,  attributed  to  Ptol- 
emy.— 10.  TeuYpa^iKTi  T^i^yrjai^,  in  eight  books, 
the  great  geographical  work  of  Ptolemy.  This 
VDii  was  the  last  attempt  made  by  the  ancients 
to  form  a  complete  geographical  system  ;  it  was 
accepted  as  the  text- book  of  the  science ;  and 
it  maintained  that  position  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  until  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the 
rapid  progress  of  maritime  discovery  caused  it 
to  be  superseded.    It  contains,  however,  very 
Kliic  information  respecting  the  objects  of  in- 
terest connected  with  the  different  countries 
and  places ;  fbr,  with  the  exception  of  the  in- 
troductory matter  in  the  first  book,  and  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  work,  it  is  a  mere  catalogue  of 
the  names  of  plaees,  with  their  longitudes  and 
latitudes,  and  with  a  few  incidental  references 
to  objects  of  interest.   The  latitudes  of  Ptol- 
emy are  tolerably  correct ;  but  hb  longitudes 
are  very  wide  of  the  truth,  his  length  of  the 
known  world,  from  east  to  west,  being  much 
too  great  It  is  well  worthy,  however,  of  re- 
mark, in  passing,  that  the  modern  world  owes 
much  to  this  error ;  for  it  tended  to  encourage  i 
that  belief  in  tlie  praclieability  of  a  western 
paiMtga  to  the  Indies*  which  occasioned  the  dia- i 


coveiy  of  America  by  Columbus.  I'hc  first  booK 
is  introductory.  The  next  six  and  a  half  books 
(ii.-vii ,  4)  are  occupied  with  the  description  of 
t)ie  known  world,  beginning  with  the  Weal  of 
Europe,  the  description  of  which  is  contained 
in  book  ii. ;  next  comes  the  East  of  Europe,  in 
book  iii. ;  then  Africa,  in  book  iv.  ;  tlien  West- 
ern or  Lesser  Asia,  in  book  v.  ;  then  ilie  Great- 
er Asia,  in  book  vi. ;  then  India,  the  Chersone- 
8US  Aurea,  Serica,  the  Sina?,  and  Taprobane,  in 
book  vii.,  cc.  1-4  The  form  in  which  the  de- 
scription IS  given  is  that  of  lists  of  places,  with 
their  longitudes  and  latitudes,  arranged  under 
the  heads,  first,  of  the  three  continents,  and 
then  of  the  several  countries  and  tribes.  Pre- 
fixed to  r  acli  section  is  a  brief  general  descrip- 
tion of  the  boundaries  and  divisions  of  the  part 
about  to  be  described ;  and  remarks  of  a  mis> 
cellaneous  character  are  interspersed  among  the 
lists,  to  which,  however,  they  bear  but  a  small 
proportion.  The  remaining  part  of  the  seventh, 
and  the  whole  of  the  eighlTi  book,  are  occupied 
with  a  description  of  a  set  of  maps  of  the  known 
world.  These  maps  are  still  extant.  The  best 
edition  of  the  GeograpMa  of  Ptolemy  is  by  Pe- 
trus  Bcrtius,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1619,  ful. ;  reprinted 
Antwerp,  ieS4,  fol.— S.  Of  Megalopolis,  the  son 
of  Agesarchus,  wrote  a  history  of  King  Ptolemy 
IV.  Philopator — 3.  An  Egyptian  priest  of  Mcn- 
des,  who  wrote  on  the  ancient  history  of  Egypt 
Ho  probably  lived  under  the  first  Roman  em- 
perors.— 4.  Surnamed  Chsmnus,  a  grammarian 
of  Alexandrea,  flonrtebed  under  Trajan  and 
Hndrinn-  An  epitome  of  One  of  bis  works  is 
preserved  by  Fbolius. 

PrfitiMlts  (flrokenaU :  UroXf^o/n^f  and  Ilro 
Af/iQfi'f)  !•  Also  called  Ace  ('A/cv,  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  native  name  Acco,  Old  Testament  : 
now,  in  Arabic,  Akka,  French  St.  Jean  d'Acre, 
English  Acre),  a  celebrated  city  on  the  coast  of 
Phcenicia,  south  of  Tyre,  and  north  of  Mount 
Carmel,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay  surrounded 
by  mountains,  in  a  position  marked  out  by  na- 
ture as  akey  of  the  passage  between  Coelcsyria 
and  PalesUnie.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities 
of  Phcenicia,  being  mentioned  in  the  Book  of 
Judges  (i.,  31).  Under  the  Persians  it  was  made 
the  head  quarters  of  the  expeditions  against 
Egypt ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  decline  of  l^re 
that  it  acquired  its  great  importance  as  a  mili- 
tary and  conmiercial  city.  The  Ptolemy  who 
enlarged  and  strengthened  it,  and  from  whom  it 
obtained  its  Greek  name,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  Ptolemy  I.  the  son  of  Lagus.  AAer  the 
change  of  its  name,  its  citadel  eontinned  to  bs 
called  Ace.  Under  the  Romans  it  was  a  col- 
ony, and  belonged  to  Galilee.  To  recount  its 
great  celebrity  in  mediaeval  and  modern  history 
does  not  fall  within  the  province  of  this  work 
— 8.  (At  or  near  the  modern  El-Lahum),  a  small 
town  of  Middle  Egypt,  in  the  Nomus  ArsinoTtes, 
between  ArsinoB  and  Heracleopolis  the  Great. 
— 3.  P.  Hkkmu  (11.  V  'Epuciov,  TiToXtftalKti  iroAif : 
now  MenBHeht  ruins),  a  city  of  Upper  Egypt,  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  Nile,  below  Abydos, 
was  a  place  of  great  importance  under  the  Ptol- 
emies, who  enlarged  and  adorned  it,  and  made 
it  a  purely  Greek  city,  exempt  from  all  pecul- 
iarly Egyptian  laws  and  customs.— 4.  P.  Tni- 
s5Ni  or  EpiTHiaAS  (II.  99p<^v,  7  ivl  ^);paf),  a 
port  on  the  Red  Sea,  on  the  coast  of  tbe  Ttoglo 
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iftm,  an  emporiam  ftr  the  trade  wHh  India  and  | 

Arabia,  but  chiefly  remarkable  in  the  history 
of  mathematical  geography,  inasmuch  as,  the 
nan  having  been  WBerred  to  be  directly  over  it 
forty-five  days  before  and  after  the  summer  sol- 
stice, the  place  was  taken  as  one  of  the  fixed 
points  for  determining  the  length  of  a  degree 
of  a  great  circle  on  the  cirth's  surface. — 5.  (Now 
TolmHta^  or  TolometOf  ruins),  on  the  northwest* 
em  eoast  of  Cyrenaica,  one  of  the  fire  great 
cities  of  the  Libyan  Peniapolis,  was  at  first  only 
the  port  of  Barca,  which  lay  one  hundred  stadia 
(ten  geographical  miles)  inland,  bat  which  was 
so  entirely  eclipsed  by  PtolemaTs  that,  under 
the  Romans,  even  the  name  of  Barca  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  latter  city.  From  which  of  the 
Ptolemies  it  took  its  name,  we  are  not  informed. 
Its  magnificence  is  attested  by  its  splendid  ruins, 
which  are  now  partly  covered  by  the  sea.  They 
are  Ifaor  miles  in  circumference,  and  contain  the 
remains  of  several  temples,  three  theaties,  and 
an  aqueduct. 

Ptoon  (ITruof:  now  Paha  and  Sfnilstne),  a 
mountain  in  Bcpotia,  an  offshoot  of  Helicon, 
which  extends  from  the  southeast  side  of  the 
Lake  Copais  southward  to  the  coast. 

PttBUcoLA,  or  PotlTcC'la,  or  Popucola,  a  Ro- 
man cognomen,  signified  "one  who  courts  the 
people"  (from  populus  and  colo),  and  thus  **a 
friend  of  the  people."  The  form  Poplicula  or 
Poplicola  was  the  more  ancient,  but  Publicola 
was  the  one  osnally  employed  by  the  Romans 
in  later  times. 

PuBLicdLA,  P.  VALBBius,  took  80  active  part 
in  expelling  the  Tkrqnins  fh>m  the  city,  and 
was  thereupon  elected  consul  with  Brutus  (B. 
C.  509).  He  secured  the  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple by  proposing  sereral  laws,  one  of  the  most 
important  of  which  was  that  every  citizen  who 
was  condemned  by  a  magistrate  should  have 
the  right  of  appeal  to  the  people.  He  also  or- 
dered the  lictons  to  lower  the  fasces  before  the 
people,  as  an  acknowledgment  that  their  power 
was  superior  to  that  of  the  consols.  Hence  he 
became  so  great  a  favorite  with  the  people, 
that  he  received  the  surname  of  Publicola.  He 
was  consul  three  times  again,  namely,  in  508, 
907,  and  504.  He  died  in  503.  He  was  buried 
at  the  public  expense,  and  the  matrons  mourn- 
ed for  him  ten  months,  as  they  had  done  for 
Brntua.  The  descendants  of  Publicola  bore  the 
same  name,  and  several  of  them  held  the  highest 
offices  of  state  during  the  early  years  of  the  re- 
public. 

Publicola,  GkllIus.  1.  L  ,  consul  with  Cn, 
Lentulus  Clodianus,  B.C.  72.  Both  consuls 
carried  on  war  against  Spartacus,  but  were  de- 
feated by  the  latter.  In  70  GeUius  was  censor, 
and  in  67  and  66  he  served  as  one  of  Pompey's 
legates  in  the  war  against  the  pirates.  He  be- 
longed to  the  aristocratical  party.  In  63  he 
warmly  supported  Cicero  in  the  suppression  of 
the  Catilinarian  conspiracy.  In  59  ho  opposed 
the  agrarian  law  of  C»sar,  and  in  57  he  spoke 
in  favor  of  Cicero's  recall  from  exile.  He  was 
alive  la  W,  when  Cioero  ddjlveied  his  speech 
against  Piso,  but  he  probably  died  soon  aflcr- 
ward.  He  was  married  twice.  He  must  have 
renehed  a  great  age,  rinee  be  fa  mentioned  aa 
;he  contubernalis  of  C.  Papirius  Carbo,  who 
jras  consul  in  iSO. — %.  L.,  son  of  the  preceding 
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by  his  flrst  wife.  He  espoused  the  reimtiiKk 

party  aAer  Caesar's  death  (44),  and  went  will 
M.  Brutus  tu  Asia.  Ailer  plotting  against  ibe 
lires  of  both  Bratns  and  Cassios,  he  deserted 
to  iho  triumvirs,  Octavianus  and  .\ntony  !!.; 
was  rewarded  for  his  treachery  by  the  consul, 
ship  in  86.  In  the  war  between  Octavianus 
and  Antony,  he  espoused  the  side  of  tbehtter. 
and  comouinded  the  right  wingof  Antony's 6to 
at  the  battle  of  Actium.— 3.  Brother  probablj 
of  No.  1,  is  callcdstep  sonof  L.  Marcius  Philip* 
pus,  consul  91,  and  brother  of  L.  Marcios  Philip- 
pus,  consul  56.  According  to  Cicero's  account, 
he  was  a  profligate  and  a  spendthrift,  and  haTio; 
dissipated  his  p.roperty,  united  himself  to  P. 
Clodius. 

PublTlTa,  the  second  wife  of  M  TulliusCi^ 
ero,  whom  he  married  B.C.  46.  As  Cicero 
was  then  sixty  years  of  age,  and  Publilis  qoita 
yonng,  the  marriage  occasioned  great  seaodiL 
It  appears  that  Cicero  was  at  the  time  in  great 
pecuniary  embarrassments ;  and  ader  tbe  di- 
Toree  of  Terentia,  he  W9»  anxiotts  to  contract 
a  new  marriage  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
money  to  pay  his  debts.  Publilia  had  a  large 
fortune,  which  had  been  left  to  Cioefo  ia  tnat 
for  her.  The  marriage  proved  an  unbapjlJOM^ 
as  might  have  been  expected ;  and  Cioen  ^ 
vorced  her  In  45. 

PenLTtitrs  PniLO.     Vid.  Philo. 

PuBLiLius,  VoLEBO,  tribuoc  of  the  piebs  B.C. 
478,  and  again  471  •  efllbcted  an  impoitaBt  ebange 
in  the  Roman  constitution.  In  virtue  of  the 
laws  which  be  proposed,  tbe  tribunes  of  tlie 
plebe  and  the  edues  were  elected  by  theemiiii 
tributa  instead  of  bv  the  comitia  ccnturiata, « 
had  previously  been  the  case,  and  the  tribes  ob- 
tained the  power  of  deliWattng  and  detennii- 
ing  in  all  matters  affecting  the  whole  nation, 
and  not  such  only  as  concerned  the  ideba.  Sons 
said  that  the  number  of  the  tifbnaei  wm  nov 
for  the  first  time  raised  to  firSi  kniug  ben 
only  two  previously. 

PublTos  Svbds.    Vid.  Sybos. 

rvcinvMiriovKivov),  a  fortress  ioTstria,  in  the 
north  of  Italy,  on  the  road  from  AquileiatoPola, 
was  situated  on  a  steep  rock,  wbidi  produced 
wine,  mentioned  by  JPliny  nnder  ths  bim  st 

Vinum  Pucinum. 

PuDtoiTiA  (Atdwf),  a  personification  of  mod- 
esty,  was  worshipped  both  in  Greece  and  ai 
Rome.  At  Athens  an  altar  was  dedicated  to 
her.  At  Rome  two  sanctuaries  were  dedicated 
to  her,  one  under  the  name  of  Puiidiia  fttridM^ 
and  the  other  under  that  of  Pudicitia  fUUk. 
The  former  was  in  the  forum  Boarium,  nor  the 
temple  of  Hercules.  When  tbe  patrician  Vir- 
ginia was  driven  from  this  sanctuary  by  tbe 
other  patrician  women,  because  she  had  mar- 
ried tbe  plebeian  oonaal  L.yohuBnius,  she  built 
a  separate  sanctoaiy  to  fu£eitkfUmi»t^ 
Vicus  Longos. 

Po&cinn,  CLAVmos.   TU.  Cuonros. 

PoLCHERiA,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Emperm 
Arcadius,  was  born  A.D.  399.  lo  414,  whea 
she  waa  only  fifteen  years  of  age,  sbe  beeanM 
the  guardian  of  her  brother  Theodosius,  an! 
was  declared  Augusta  or  eimiress.  Sbe  had 
the  Tirtual  goverameiit  to  herlsnds  mtvii  the 
whole  lifetime  of  her  brother,  who  died  io  450 
On  bis  death  sbe  remained  at  the  head  ofaf 
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Mffn,  and  sborUy  afterward  she  married  Mar- 1 

^ian.  with  whom  she  continued  to  reign  in  com- 
mon till  her  death  in  453.  Pulcheria  was  a 
woman  or  ability,  and  was  eelebrated  for  her 

jnety,  and  her  public  and  private  virtues. 

POLCUBUX  PaOMONTOBIUM  {koXou  UKpUT^piOv)^ 

a  promontory  on  the  northern  eoaat  of  the  Car- 

ihaginian  territory  in  Northrrn  Africa,  where 
the  elder  Scipio  Africanus  landed;  probably 
identieal  with  the  AroLLimi  PaowoNToarov. 

PcLLcs,  L.  Junius,  consul  n  C.  249,  in  the 
Iral  Punic  war.  Hia  fleet  was  destroyed  liy  a 
aKwua,  OQ  aocoant,  it  was  aaid,  of  his  negioct- 
iof  the  ausploea.  In  detpair,  he  put  an  end  to 
hie  own  life. 

PopiiMDs  MaxTmos,  M.  CLoDTtfs,  was  elected 
emperor  with  Balbinus  in  A  D.  238,  when  the 
senate  received  intelligence  of  the  deatli  of  the 
two  Gordians  in  Africa ;  but  the  new  emperors 
were  slain  by  the  aoldiers  at  Rome  in  the  aame 
year. 

FOrius,  a  Roman  dramatist,  whose  composi- 
tions an  characterized  by  Homes  as  the  **Mefy- 
Bosa  pocmata  Pupi." 

PoBA  {lloipa:  now  probably  Bunpur),  thecap* 
ital  of  Gedrosia,  in  the  interior  of  the  oonntry, 
en  the  borders  of  Carmania. 

PoaruBAKi^  iNsuLifi  (now  probably  the  Ma- 
im groop),  i|  group  of  iahmda  in  the  Atlantie 
Ocean,  off  the  northwestern  cori.st  of  Africa, 
which  are  supposed  to  have  derived  their  name 
fimn  the  purple  moseles  which  abonnd  on  the 
opposite  coast  of  Africa  (Gajtulia).  The  islands 
of  Uera  i'Hpa)  and  Autolala  (AvroP.uAa),  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy,  appear  to  belong  to  the 
froup 

Puapuaio,  L.  Fuaius,  praetor  B.C.  200,  ob- 
laiaed  Ciaalpine  Gaol  as  hia  proTince,  and  gain- 
ed a  brilliant  victory  over  the  Gauls,  who  had 
laid  aiege  to  Cremona.  He  waa  consul  196, 
when  he  defeated  the  Boil. 

PdrioLANVM,  a  country  house  of  Cicero  near 
Puteoli,  where  he  wrote  his  QuasHones  Acade- 
mutt,  and  where  the  Emperor  Hadrian  was 
buried. 

PuTKoi.iwus  SiNUB  (now  Bay  of  Naples),  a  bay 
of  the  sea  on  the  coast  of  Campania,  between 
the  promontory  Misenum  and  the  promontory  of 
Minerva,  which  was 'originally  called  Cumanus, 
but  afterward  Puteolanus,  from  the  town  Pute* 
sB.  The  northwest  corner  of  it  was  separated 
Iqr  a  dike  eight  stadia  in  length  from  the  rest 
(^tbe  bay,  thus  forming  the  Locaiicos  Lacus. 

PM8u(Poteobnns;  now  Parsmrft),  origin- 
ally named  DiCiVARcniA  {Autaiapxla,  ^iKouip- 
reta:  ^waiapxtv^t  ^u^^u^m[t^r^(,  -xi^Vf)*  ^ 
brated  ssa-port  town  of  Campania,  situated  on 
a  promontory  on  the  east  side  of  tlie  Puteolanus 
Sinus,  and  a  little  to  the  east  of  Corns,  was 
Ibonded  by  the  Gfeeks  of  Cmntt,  B.C.  Bill,  un- 
der the  name  of  Dicfcarchia.  In  tiie  second 
Punic  war  it  was  fortified  by  the  Romana,  who 
changed  ita  name  into  ttat  of  Puteoli,  either 
from  its  numerous  wells,  or  (hnn  the  stench 
arising  from  the  mineral  springs  in  its  neigh- 
borhood. The  town  was  indebted  for  its  im- 
portance to  its  excellent  harbor,  which  was 
protected  by  an  extensive  mole  formed  from 
the  celebrated  reddish  earth  of  the  neighboring 
hiUs.  This  earthi  esilsd  Pozzolana,  when  mix- 
fid  with  ohallc,  Ibnnstn  sdcsUsnt  cement,  which 
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in  course  of  time  becomes  as  hard  in  water  n 

stone.  The  mole  was  built  on  arches  like  a 
bridge,  and  seventeen  of  the  piers  are  still  visi- 
ble  projecting  above  the  water.  To  this  mole 
Calif^ula  aitnelied  a  floating  bridge,  which  ex- 
tended as  iar  as  Bais,  a  diatance  of  two  miles. 
Poteoli  was  the  chief  emporium  for  the  com- 
merce with  .\le\andrea  and  with  the  greater  part 
of  Spain.  The  town  waa  colonised  by  the  Ro- 
mans fn  B.C.  194,  and  also  anew  by  Augustus, 
Nero,  and  Vespasian  It  was  destroyed  by 
Alaric  in  A.D.  410,  by  Gcnseric  in  455,  and  also 
by  Totilas  in  545,  but  was  on  each  occasion 
speedily  rebuilt.  There  are  still  many  ruins  of 
the  ancient  town  at  the  modern  PozzuoU.  Of 
these  the  most  important  are  the  remains  of 
the  temple  of  Serapis,  of  the  amphitheatro 
and  of  the  mole  already  described. 

PuTPt'T  (now  probably  Hamamet),  a  sea-port 
town  of  Africa  Propria  (Zeugitana)  on  the  Ottlf 
of  Neapolis  (now  Gulf  of  Hatiuuiut).  Its  name 
is  evidently  Phoenician. 

Ptdha  {Uvdva :  Uvdvaloc :  now  KUrim%  a 
town  of  Macedonia,  in  the  district  Pieria,  waa 
situated  at  a  small  distance  west  of  the  Ther- 
maic  Gulf,  on  which  it  had  a  harbor.  It  was 
originally  a  Greek  colony,  but  it  was  subdued 
by  the  Macedonian  kinga,  from  whom,  however, 
it  frequently  revolted.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  it  was  taken  after  a  long 
aiege  by  Archelaus,  and  ita  inhabitants  removed 
twenty  atadia  inland ;  but  st  a  later  period  we 
still  find  the  town  situated  on  the  coast.  It 
again  revolted  from  the  Macedonians,  and  waa 
subdued  by  Philip,  who  enlaned  and  fbrtifled 
the  place.  It  was  here  that  (Jlynipias  sustain- 
ed a  long  siege  against  Cassander,  B.C.  317- 
316.  It  is  especially  memorable  on  account  of 
the  victory  gained  under  its  walls  by  .Einilius 
Paulus  over  Perseus,  the  last  king  of  Mace- 
donia, 168.  Under  the  Romana  it  was  also 
called  Citrum  or  Citrus. 

PvGi5i,.\  or  Phyoei.a  {UvytT.a,  ♦I'yeXo),  a  small 
town  of  Ionia,  on  the  coast  of  Lydia,  with  a  tem- 
ple of  Diana  (Artemis)  Monyehit.  TMition 
ascribed  its  foundation  to  Agamempon  on  bis 
return  from  Troy. 

PvsMJM  (Hvyftalot,  i.  e.,  men  of  the  height  of 
a  rrvyitfj,  i  e  ,  thirteen  and  a  half  inches),  a 
fabulous  people,  first  mentioned  by  Homer  (//., 
iii.,  5),  as  dwelUnf  on  the  shores  of  Ocean,  and 
attacked  by  cranes  in  spring  time.  The  fable 
is  repeated  b^  numerous  writers,  in  various 
fbrms,  espeeially  as  to  the  locality,  some 
placing  thcni  in  -T^thiopia,  others  in  India,  and 
others  in  the  extreme  north  of  the  earth.  The 
stoiy  Is  referred  to  by  Ovid  and  Jnvenal,  and 
forms  the  subject  of  several  works  of  art. 

ProMALioN  (IIvytfoAiuv).  1.  King  of  Cyprus 
and  fhtber  of  Metbarme.  He  is  said  to  have 
fallen  in  love  with  the  ivory  image  of  a  maiden 
which  he  himaelf  had  made,  and  therefore  to 
have  prayed  to  Venus  (Aphrodite)  to  breathe  life 
into  it.  When  the  request  was  granted.  Pyg- 
malion married  the  maiden,  and  became  by  her 
the  father  of  Paphus.— S.  Son  of  Belus  snd 
brother  of  Didu,  who  murdered  Siehsns,  ]>ido*to 
husband.    For  details,  tid.  Dido. 

Pylaues  (IIvAa% ).  1.  Son  of  Strophius  and 
Anaxibia,  a  sister  of  Agamemnon.  His  father 
wasldnf  ofPbocis;  aodaAerthe  d«-ath  of  Aga- 
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memnon,  Orestes  was  secretly  carried  to  his 
(kiher's  cooit.  Here  Pylades  contracted  that 
iriendship  with  Orestes  which  became  proverb- 
ial. He  assisted  Oresiea  in  murdering  his  moth- 
er Clytsemnestra,  and  also  accompanied  him  to 
the  Taiiric  Chersonosiis ;  and  he  eventually 
married  his  sister  Electra,  by  whom  he  became 
the  father  of  Hellanicua,  Medon,  and  Struphius. 
For  details,  riil.  Orkstes. — 2.  A  pantomime 
dancer  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  spoken  of  un- 
der Bathtllvs. 

Pyl*  {Uv?.ai.  i  c..  Gates).  1.  A  general 
name  for  any  narrow  pass,  such  as  Thkrmqpy- 
Ljr,  Pyltt  AI'Kinis,  Caapias.  die.  (  Vid.  the  sev- 
eral sp'.'cifir:  names  ) — 2.  Two  small  islruids  at 
the  entrance  into  the  Arabicus  Smus  (now  Jied 
Sea)  tVom  the  Er3rthrean  Sea. 

PvLyEMKNF.s  (ITr?.«ju/i7;r).  appears  to  have 
been  the  name  of  many  kmgs  of  Papblagonia, 
ao  aa  to  have  become  a  kind  of  hereditary  ap- 
pellation, like  that  of  Pt«-b^my  in  Egypt  and 
Arsaces  in  Partbia.  We  have,  however,  very 
little  definite  information  concerning  them. 

[PvL.trs  {UvXator),  son  of  I.elhiis,  l(\'ider  of 
the  Pelasgiaos  froai  Larisaa,  an  ally  of  the  Tro- 
jans ] 

[Pyxartrs  (nvXdprvr)t  •  Trojan  warrior, 
alain  by  Pa  t  rod  us  ] 

Pyi.as  (niv.a.>,  son  ofCteson,  and  king  of 
Mej.Mra,  who.  after  slaying  Bias,  his  own  fa- 
ther's brother,  founded  tlie  town  of  Pylos  in 
Peloponnesus,  and  gave  Megara  to  Pandion, 
who  had  married  his  daughter  Pylia,  and  ac- 
oordingly  was  his  son-in-law 

PvLENE  {UvKt/ptj),  an  ancient  town  of  .Etolia, 
on  the  southern  alope  of  Afount  Aracynthus,  on 
whose  site  Proschii  m  was  subseqtiently  built. 

iPvLow  {Uv?,uv),  a  Trojan  warrior,  alain  by 
ypoetes.] 

Pylos  (ITvJ.of).  the  name  of  three  towns  on 
the  western  coast  of  Peloponnesus.    1.  lo  Elis, 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Scotiia,  and  about  aeventy 
or  eighty  atadia  ftom  the  city  of  Elis,  on  the 
road  to  Oljnnpiat  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Ladon  and  the  Fenena    It  ia  aaid  to  have  been 
founded  hy  Pylon  or  Pylas  of  ^Tegara,  to  have 
been  destroyed  bv  Hercules,  and  to  have  been 
afterward  rebuilt  by  the  Eleana.— 8.  In  Tn'phy  1- 
ia,  about  thirty  stadia  from  the  coast,  on  the 
River  Mamau6|  west  of  the  Mountain  Minthe, 
and  north  of  Lepreom.— 3.  In  the  southwest  of 
Mesaenia,  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
JSgaleos  on  a  promontory  at  the  northern  en- 
trance of  the  basin,  now  called  the  Bay  of  Nat- 
arino,  the  largest  and  safest  h:irl)or  in  all  Greece. 
This  harbor  was  fronted  ami  protected  by  the 
small  island  of  Sphacteria(now  iSpkagia),  which 
atretched  along  the  coast  abootaroilaand  three 
quarters,  leaving  only  two  narrow  entrances  at 
each  end.    In  tlie  second  .Messenian  war  the 
inhabitants  of  Pylos  oflered  a  long  and  brave 
esi<5tanee  to  the  Spartans  ;  but  after  the  eap- 
ure  of  Ira,  they  were  obliged  to  quit  their  na- 
ive coontty  with  the  rest  of  the  Messentana. 
.•ylos  now  remained  in  ruins,  but  again  became 
nemnrable  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  the 
^tlieniana  under  Demoathenea  built  a  fort  on 
he  promontory  Coryphasium,  a  little  south  of 
be  ancient  city,  and  just  within  the  northern 
ntrance  to  the  harbor  (B.C.  436).   The  at- 
tempta  of  the  Spartans  to  dialodse  the  Alheni- 
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ans  proved  unavailing;  and  the  capture  bj 
Cleon  of  the  Spartans,  who  had  landed  in  the 
island  of  Sphacteria.  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant  events  in  the  whole  war  —There  has 
been  much  controversy,  which  of  theae  tluee 
places  was  the  Pylos  founded  by  Noleus,  and 
governed  by  IS^^tor  and  his  desccndanta.  The 
town  in  Elis  has  little  or  no  claim  to  tlie  honor, 
and  the  choice  lies  betw  een  the  towns  in Triphvl- 
ia  and  Messeuia.  The  ancients  usually  decided 
In  favor  of  the  Messenian  Pylos;  but  most  nMd. 
ern  critica  support  the  claima  of  theTripbyiin 
city. 

[Pybacmow,  one  of  the  assistants  oTTokia 
in  forging  the  thunderbolta  of  Jupiter  (Zeal). 
Yid.  CycLorca.] 

[PraiBCRHas  {TLnpiUxitnf)*  leader  of  the  Pro. 

nians,  an  ally  of  the  Trojans,  slain  by  Patro- 
clus  accordmg  to  Homer,  or  by  Diomedes  a^ 
cording  to  Dictys.] 

PvramTa  (ra  Uvpuuia),  a  town  of  Argolii,iB 
the  district  Thyreatis,  where  Daaaus  is  said  tl 
have  landed. 

Pvbami;8.    ni.  Thisbk. 

PybIhus  (Ilvpafioc :  now  JtAan),  one  of 
largest  rivers  of  Asia  Minor,  rises  io  tbe  anti> 
Taurus  range,  near  Arabissus  in  Caiaonia  (ttM 
southeastern  part  of  Cappadocia),  and  after  run 
ning  southeast,  first  under  ground,  and  Uteo  u 
a  navigable  river,  breaks  through  the  Timv 
chain  by  a  deep  and  narrow  ravine,  and  ilicn 
flows  southwest  through  Cilicia  in  a  iletp  and 
rapid  stream,  about  one  stadium  (six  hundrei 
and  six  feet)  in  width,  and  falls  into  the  aei 
near  Mallus.  Its  ancient  name  is  said  to  hare 
been  Leucosyrus,  flrom  the  LaocosYaiwIiodadt 
on  its  banks. 

[Pvbanobb  (IlvpavJpof),  a  historian  of  ao  us- 
known  period,  wrote  a  woric  entitled  IleilMw 

[Pybasus  (Ilvpaoof),  a  city  of  tbe  Thessaliaa 
district  Phthlotia,  mentioned  by  Hwer.  but  al- 
ready in  Strabo's  time  in  ruins  :  it  wasjitusied 
on  the  coast,  twenty  stadia  (two  geographical 
milea)  from  Tbebc,  with  a  Demetrinia.] 

[PvRAsus  (lUpaaorX  a  Tnisan  wuriQr,4iii 
by  Ajax.] 

PrKiicB  or  PvBBir.£r  Montks  (Tlvp^Mi,  tilb- 
prjvaia  ipTj :  now  Pyrenee*),  a  range  of  mount- 
ains extending  from  the  Atlantic  lo  tbe  Medi- 
terranean, and  forming  the  boundary  betwcM 
Gaul  and  Spain.  Tbe  length  of  these  mouiu 
ains  is  about  two  hundred  and  seventy  milea  la 
a  straight  line ;  their  breadth  varies  fromabovt 
forty  miles  to  twenty  ;  their  greatest  height  is 
between  eleven  thousand  and  twelve  Ihottsaad 
feet.  The  Romans  fust  became  acquainted  will 
these  mountains  by  their  campaigns  against ti)6 
Carthaginians  in  Spain  in  the  second  Punic  war. 
Their  name,  however,  had  travelled  ea«iwaid 
at  a  much  earlier  period,  since  Herodotsa  (ii., 
33)  speaks  of  a  city  Pyrene  belont'ing  lo  the 
Celts,  near  which  tlie  I&ter  rises.  Tlie  ancieal 
writera  uaually  derived  tbe  name  hm  e^ 
"fire,"  and  then,  according  to  a  coininon  prac- 
tice, invented  a  story  to  ex|>lajn  the  faiset^j 
mology,  relating  that  a  great  fiie  ones  qgH 
upon  tlie  mountains  The  name,  however,  n 
probably  connected  with  tbe  Celtic  ^Jf"*  « 
Bryn,  "  a  mountain."  The  oonlinaatioa  «  im 
mouniaina  along  tbe  Mave  CantatriBMi 
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railed  Saltus  Vasconum,  and  still  further  west 
Mons  Viodius  or  Vinnius.  The  KomaDs  were 
aeqnainted  with  only  three  paaaee  over  the  Pyr. 
enees,  the  one  on  the  west  near  Carass  (now 
Gtirts),  not  far  from  the  Mare  Cantahricum,  the 
one  in  the  middle  leading  from  Oaesaraagusta 
to  Deneharnutn  (now  Bareges),  anJ  the  one  on 
the  cast,  which  was  most  frequently  used,  near 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  by  Janearia  ( now 

Junquera). 

PVBBNBS  PbOMONTOBIOM,  Of  PBOMOITTOaiUM 

Viirftnt  (now  Cape  Crm),  the  sontheastern 

extremity  of  the  Pyrenees  in  Spain,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Gaul,  derived  its  second  name  from 
a  temple  of  Venira  on  the  promontory. 

Pyrgi.  I  .  (irivpyot  or  riii/jyof :  Ilupy/rijf),  the 
most  southerly  town  of  Triphylia  in  Elis,  near 
the  Messenian  frontier,  said  to  have  been  found- 
ed by  the  Minyae. — 2.  (Pyrgensis :  now  Santa 
Scttra),  an  ancient  Pelasgic  town  on  the  coast 
of  Etruria»  was  used  as  tiic  port  of  Gbltc  ur 
AgjUa,  and  was  a  place  of  considerable  import- 
ance as  a  commercial  emporium.  It  was  at  an 
early  period  the  head-quarters  of  the  Tyrrhenian 
pirates.  It  possessed  a  very  wealthy  temple  of 
Ilithyia,  which  Dionysius  of  Syracuse  phuulcrcd 
in  B.C.  384.  Pyrgi  is  mentioned  at  a  later  time 
ts  a  Roman  colony,  but  lost  its  importance  un- 
der the  Roman  dominion.  There  are  still  re- 
mains at  Sta  Severa  of  the  ancient  polygonal 
walla  of  PyrfL 

[Pyroo,  nurse  of  the  children  of  Priam,  ac- 
oompanied^neas  after  the  destruction  of  Troy, 
and  abowed  the  Trojan  women  that  it  waa  a 
foddeaa,  and  not  Bcroe,  who  urged  them  tp  fire 
the  Tnqan  ships  in  Sicily. J 
'  Prao6Til>8  (IIvpyoreAi??},  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  gem  engravers  of  ancient  Greece, 
was  a  contemporary  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
who  placed  him  on  a  level  with  Apelles  and 
Lysippus,  by  naming  him  as  the  otily  artist  who 
was  permitted  to  engrave  seal-rings  for  the  king. 

PvRicus,  a  Greek  painter,  who  probably  liTod 
soon  after  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  He 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  production  of 
small  pictures  ui  low  and  mean  subjects. 

Pr Ri  PH  LBoiTRoii  (avptfUyiOiiv),  that  is,  flam- 
ing with  fire,  the  name  cNT  one  of  the  riven  in 
the  lower  world. 

PraoMloHus,  the  name  of  two  artiato.  The 
name  occurs  in  four  different  forms,  namely. 
Pkyromachus,  PkylomachuM,  Philomacktu,  and 
PfTomaehiu.  I.  An  Athenian  sculptor,  who 
executed  the  bas-reliefs  on  the  frieze  of  the 
temple  of  Minerva  (Athena)  Poltas,  about  B.C. 
415.  The  true  form  ofbia  name  appeaiB  to  hare 
been  Phyromachus. — 2.  .A.n  artist  who  flourish- 
ed B.C.  295-240,  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (xxxiv., 
8,  a.  19)  as  one  of  those  atatoaries  who 
res(  ntf'd  the  battles  of  Attalus  and  Eumenes 
against  the  GatUs.  Of  these  battles  the  most 
celebrated  was  that  which  obtained  for  Attains 
I.  the  title  of  king,  about  241.  It  is  supposed 
by  the  best  writers  on  ancient  art  that  the  cel- 
ebrated statue  of  a  dying  combatant,  popularly 
called  the  Dying  Gladiator,  is  a  copy  from  one 
of  the  bronze  statues  in  the  works  mentioned 
by  Pliny.   It  is  evidently  the  statue  of  a  Celt 

PraaSA  (RCfi^a  :  Uv^io().  1.  A  town  on 
the  western  coast  of  the  island  of  Lesbos,  on 
the  inner  part  of  the  deep  bay  named  after  it, 


and  consequently  on  the  narrowest  pait  of  the 
island. — 2.  A  town  and  promontory  of  Phthio- 
tis  in  Thessaly,  on  the  Pa^saean  Golf,  and  near 
the  frontiers  of  Magnesia.  Off  this  promontory 
there  were  two  small  islands,  named  Pyrrba 
and  Deoealion. — 8.  A  small  lonie  town  in  Ca> 
ria,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Sinus  Latmicus, 
and  fifty  stadia  from  the  moutii  of  the  Meander. 

PrBBHi  Gastra  iUv^f>ov  x'^po^t  a  fortified 
place  in  the  north  of  Laconia,  where  Py  rrhua 
probably  encamped  in  bis  invasion  of  the  eoon- 
try  In  B.C.  m. 

PyRRHU  Hus  (rTi^Si^of),  a  town  of  the  EISQ- 
thero-lacones  in  the  southwest  of  Laconia. 

Ptrrho  {Hv(!>f>uv).  the  founder  of  the  Skep- 
tical or  Pyrrhonian  school  of  philosophy,  was  a 
native  of  Elis  in  Peloponnesus.  Ho  is  said  to 
have  been  poor,  and  to  have  followed  at  hrst 
the  profession  of  a  painter.  He  is  then  said  to 
have  been  attracted  to  philosophy  by  the  books 
of  Deinocritus,  to  have  attended  the  lectures  of 
Bryson,  a  disciple  of  Stilpon,  to  have  attached 
himself  closely  to  .\naxarchus,  and  with  him  to 
have  joined  the  expedition  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  During  the  greater  part  of  his  life  he 
lived  in  retirement,  and  endeavored  to  render 
himself  independent  of  all  external  circumstan- 
ces. His  disciple  Timon  extolled  with  admini- 
tion  his  divine  repose  of  soul,  and  liis  indiffer- 
ence to  pieasare  or  pain.  So  highly  was  he 
▼alned  bis  ftUow^tiMna  that  they  made 
him  their  high  priest,  and  erected  a  monument 
to  him  after  bis  death.  The  Athenians  con> 
forred  upon  him  the  rights  of  eitisenship.  We 
know  little  respecting  the  principles  of  his  skep- 
tioal  philosophy ;  and  the  ridiculous  tales  told 
aboot  him  by  Diogenes  Laertfais  are  probably  the 
invention  of  his  enemies.  He  asserted  that  cer- 
tain knowledge  on  any  subject  was  unattainablOi 
and  that  the  great  object  of  man  ought  to  be  to 
lead  a  virtuous  life.  Pyrrho  wrote  no  works, 
except  a  poem  addressed  to  Alexander,  which 
was  rewarded  by  the  latter  in  a  royal  manner. 
His  philosophical  system  was  first  reduced  to 
writing  by  his  disciple  Timon.  He  reached  the 
age  of  ninety  years,  but  we  have  no  mention  of 
the  year  either  of  his  birth  or  of  bis  death. 

PvBRHDs  (Ilv/i/Sof).  1.  Mythological  Vid. 
Nboptolbmoh. —  2.  I.  King  of  Epirus,  son  of 
^aoidesand  Phthia,  was  born  B  C.  318.  His 
ancestors  claimed  descent  from  Pyrrhus,  the 
son  of  Achilles,  who  was  said  to  have  settled  in 
Epirus  after  the  Trojan  war,  and  to  have  be- 
come the  founder  of  the  race  of  Molossian  kings. 
On  the  deposition  of  his  father  by  the  Epirots 
(vid.  ifiAomss),  Pyrrhus,  who  was  then  a  ohild 
of  only  two  years  old,  was  saved  from  destruc- 
tion by  the  faithful  adherents  of  the  king,  who 
earfled  htan  to  Glanens,  the  king  of  the  Tau- 
lantians,  an  Illyrian  people.  Glaucias  took  the 
child  under  his  care,  and  brought  him  up  with 
his  own  ehfldren.  He  not  only  reltased  to  sur- 
rendcr  Pyrrhus  to  Cassandcr,  but  about  ten 
years  afterward  he  marched  into  Epirus  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  and  ptaeed  Pyrfhos  on  the 
throne,  leaving  him.  however,  under  the  care 
of  guardians,  as  be  was  then  only  twelve  years 
of  age.  In  the  conrse  of  fooi^  or  five  years, 
however,  Cassandcr,  who  had  gained  his  su- 
premacy in  Greece,  prevailed  upon  the  Epirots 
to  expel  their  young  king.    Pyrrhus,  who  was 
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•till  only  seventeen  yrars  of  ago,  joined  Deme- '  the  theatre  and  all  other  public  pUnt.  and  cod  1 
tniis,  whu  had  married  bia  siater  Deidamia,  ac- ,  pclled  their  young  men  to  serte  in  bis  ranki 
conipanied  him  to  Asia,  and  was  present  at  the  >  In  the  first  campaign  (MO),  the  Room  mm) 
baitio  of  Ipsus,  301,  in  which  he  gained  prcat   M.Valerius  LFrvitms,  was  defeated  by  Pyrrfcut 
reiiowo  fur  his  valor.    Aotigonus  feli  io  the  ,  near  Ueraciea,  on  the  bank  of  the  River  &ri» 
battle,  and  Demetrius  became  a  Aifitive;  bnt ,  The  battle  was  long  and  bravely  eoatested,  tod 
Pyrrhua  did  not  desert  his  brother-in-law  io  biS  it  was  not  till  Pyrrhus  brought  forward  his*:lf. 
misfortunes,  and  shortly  afterward  went  for  Idn  .  phants,  which  bore  down  every  iliioi  befiin 
as  a  hostat^e  into  Egypt    Here  he  was  forta> '  them,  that  the  Romans  took  to  flight.  Thebn 
n>tle  enough  to  win  ilie  favor  of  Berenice,  the   of  Pyrrhus,  though  inferior  to  that  of  Uie 
Wife  of  Ptolemy,  and  received  in  marriage  An>  ;  mans,  was  still  venr  considerable.   A  la:|^ 
igone,  her  daughter  by  her  first  husband.  Ptol-  {  proportion  of  his  omeeni  and  best  truopj  \ai 
etny  now  supplied  hitn  with  a  fleet  and  forces,  fallen  ;  and  he  said,  at  be  vieiied  the  field  of 
with  which  he  returned  to  Epirus.   Neoptole-  battle,  "  Another  each  Tietory.  and  I  most  n- 
mus,  who  had  reigned  from  the  time  that  Pyr-  turn  to  Epirus  alone.**   He  therefore  availed 
rhus  had  been  driven  from  the  kingdom,  agreed  himself  of  his  success  to  send  his  minitterCia. 
to  share  the  sovereignly  with  F'yrrhus.    But  eas  to  Rome  with  proposals  of  peare,  wUeh 
such  an  arrangement  could  not  last  long,  and  ,  himself  marched  slowly  toward  the  city.  His  | 
Pyrrhus  anticipated  his  own  destmetion  by  pal»  \  proposals,  Iwwever,  were  rejected  by  the  mb-  | 
ting  his  rival  to  death.    This  appears  to  have  ate.    He  accordingly  continued  his  march  rav. 
happened  in  295,  in  which  year  Pyrrhus  is  said  aging  the  Roman  territory  as  he  went  aioiig 
to  IwTa  begna  to  teigti.   He  was  now  twenty-  j  He  advanced  within  twenty-four  mUe« of  Rotne; 
three  years  old,  and  he  soon  became  one  of  the  but  as  he  found  it  impossible  to  compel  the  Ro- 
roost  popular  princes  of  his  time.    His  daring  •  mans  to  accept  the  peace,  he  retraced  bus  stepi, 
courage  made  him  a  Ibvorite  witii  bla  troops, ,  and  withdrew  into  winter-qoarters  Is  Tum- 
and  his  affability  and  generosity  secured  the   tiim     As  soon  as  the  armies  were  quartered 
love  of  his  people.    He  seems  at  an  early  age  for  the  winter,  the  Romans  sent  ao  em.bonju 
to  have  taken  Alexander  as  hie  model,  and  to  I  Pynhtu  to  endeavor  to  obtain  the  tisMi  tf  i 
have  been  fired  with  the  ambition  of  imitating  the  Roman  prisoners.   The  ambassadors  were 
his  exploits  and  treading  in  his  footsteps.   His  received  by  Pyrrhus  in  the  most  diMiafoiibed 
eyes  were  first  directed  to  the  eonqnest  ofMaee-  manner :  and  his  interviews  with  C.  Fwiein;  ' 
dotiiii     lly  assistinj:  Alexander,  the  son  of  Cas-   who  was  at  the  head  of  the  embassy,  fonnone 
Sander,  against  his  brother  Antipater,  he  obtain*  [  of  the  most  celebrated  stories  la  RoiDan  bi^ 
ed  poasesston  of  the  whole  of  the  Macedonian  tory.  Vid.  Fisiiicios.   In  the  seeond  eampai^ 
dominions  on  the  western  side  of  Greece.    But   (279),  Pyrrhus  gained  another  victory  near  .1? 
the  Macedonian  throne  itself  fell  into  the  hands  culum  over  the  Roiaans^  who  were  conuoaoiled  i 
of  Demetrius,  greatly  to  the  disappotntment  of  by  the  consuls  P.Beeina  Miis  indlP.Siilpiein 
Pyrrhua.    The  two  former  friends  now  became   Saverrio    The  battle,  however,  was  followed 
the  most  deadly  enemies,  and  open  war  broke  by  no  decisive  results,  and  the  bruoiof  it  iiad 
out  between  them  in  t91.    After  the  war  had  again  fallen,  as  in  the  previous  year,  almost  ex- 
been  carried  on  with  great  vigor  and  various  clusively  on  the  Greek  troops  of  the  king  He 
vicissitudes  for  four  years,  Pyrrhus  joined  the   was  therefore  unwilling  to  hazard  bis  sarriring 
ooalition  formed  in  287  by  Seieucus,  Ptolemy,  Greeks  by  another  campaign  with  the  Romans, 
and  Lysimachus  against  Demetrius.    Lysim*  j  and  aoeordinffly  he  lent  a  ready  ear  to  tbe  in- 
achus  and  Pyrrhus  invaded  Macedonia;  Deme-  vitations  of  the  Greeks  in  Sicily,  who  begged 
trius  was  deserted  by  ins  troops,  and  obliged  to  him  to  come  to  ttieir  assistanco  againat  ths 
fly  in  disguise ;  and  tbe  kingdom  was  divided  Carthagiiifans.    Tbe  Romans  were  likieiM 
between  Lysimachus  and  Pyrrhus.     But  the   anxious  to  get  rid  of  so  formidable  an  oppo- 
latter  did  nut  long  retain  bis  portion ;  the  Mace- ,  nent,  that  they  might  complete  tbe  subju^tioo 
donians  preferred  the  rale  of  their  old  general  of  Southern  Italy  without  further  interraplioi. 
Lysimachus,  and  Pyrrhus  was  accordintrly  driv-  When  both  parties  had  the  same  wishes,  it  wn 
en  out  of  the  country  after  a  reign  of  seven  .  not  difficult  to  find  a  pretext  for  bringiog  ib« 
months  (386).  For  the  next  few  yearn  Pyrrima  |  war  to  a  conelusion.  This  was  alibnled  at  thi 
reigned  quietly  in  Epirus  without  embarking  in  beginning  of  the  following  year  (fT8)  by  one 
any  new  enterprise.    But  a  life  of  inactivi^ ,  of  the  servants  of  Pyrrhus  deseitiiif  to  tbe 
was  insapportaUe  to  blm,  and  aeeofdmirly  he ,  Romans  asd  proposing  to  tbe  eoorals  topoisoo 
readily  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Taren-   his  master.    The  consuls  Fabricius  and  .Emil- 
tines  to  assist  them  in  their  war  against  the  ius  sent  back  the  deserters  to  tbe  king,  statiof 
Romana.  He  eroaaed  over  to  Italy  early  in  MO, ,  that  they  abhorred  a  vtetory  gained  by  tniMa. 
in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  age.    He  took  Thereopon  Pyrrhus,  to  show  his  gratitude,  seot 
With  him  twenty  thousand  foot,  three  thousand  Ciaeaa  to  Rome  with  all  the  Romas  iciioam 
horse,  two  thonsaodarehers,  five  hundred  sling- 1  without  ranaom  and  withoot  eondttloai;  wm 
ers,  and  either  fifly  or  tw  enty  elephants,  hav-   the  Romans  granted  him  a  truce,  though  not  a 
iuf  previously  sent  Milo,  one  of  his  generals,  I  formal  peace,  as  he  had  not  consented  to  eriO' 
with  a  detaehment  of  three  thousand  men.  As  |  nate  Italy.    Pyrrhus  now  crossed  ofcr  Ut 
soon  as  he  arrived  at  Tarentum,  he  began  to  Sicily,  wiirre  lu'  remained  upward  of  two  yean, 
make  vigorous  preparations  for  carrying  on  the  1  from  the  middle  of  478  to  the  latter  end  rffflj. 
war;  and  as  the  giddy  and  licentious  inhabit-  [  At  first  he  met  with  brilliant  success, dsihiil 
ants  of  Tarentum  complained  of  the  severity  of  the  Cartil^inians,  and  took  Ery%  ;  but  baring 
his  discipline,  he  forthwith  treated  them  as   failed  in  an  attempt  u[)on  Lilyba;  im,  be  tost  hii 
their  master  rather  than  as  their  ally,  shut  up  popularity  with  the  Greekst  wbo  began  ttANI 
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cabal?  and  plots  against  him.  This  led  to  re- 
Uiliation  on  the  part  of  Pyrrbus,  and  to  acts 
wbieh  were  deemed  both  erael  and  tyrannical 
by  the  Greeks.  His  position  in  Sicily  at  length 
became  ao  uncomlortable  and  dangeroua  that 
be  soon  became  anxioos  to  abandon  the  island. 
Accordingly,  when  his  Italian  allies  a^ain  beg- 
ged him  to  come  to  tbeir  aaaistance,  be  gladly 
complied  with  their  request  Pyrrhua  returned 
to  Italy  in  the  autumn  of  276  In  the  following 
year  (275)  the  war  was  brought  to  a  close. 
Pyrrhua  was  defeated  with  great  loss  near  Ben- 
erentum  by  the  Roman  consul  Curius  Dentatus, 
and  was  obliged  to  leave  Italy.  'He  brought 
back  with  him  to  Epirua  only  eight  thousand 
Ibot  and  fire  hundred  horse,  and  had  not  money 
to  maintain  even  these  without  undertaking 
new  wars.  Accordingly,  in  273,  be  invaded 
Maoedonia,  of  whiob  Antigonas  Gooatas,  the 
son  of  Demetrius,  was  then  V\ng  His  only 
abject  at  first  seems  to  have  been  plunder  ;  but 
IMS  soeoeaa  exceeded  his  expe^tiona.  An- 
tigoniis  was  deserted  by  his  own  troO|W(  and 
Pyrrbus  thus  became  king  of  Macedonia  a  aec- 
end  Uine.  Bat  scarcely  bad  be  ebtaiiiad  poa- 
aesaion  of  the  kingdom  before  his  restless  spirit 
diOTO  him  into  new  enterprises.  On  the  invita- 
tion orCteonymns,  he  tnmed  bis  arms  against 
Sparta,  but  was  repulsed  in  an  attack  upon  this 
city.  From  Sparta  be  marched  toward  Araos 
in  order  to  support  Aristeas,  one  of  the  leaoinf 
citizens  at  Argos.  against  his  rival  Aristippus, 
whose  cause  was  espoused  by  Antigoaus.  la 
the  night  titne  Arlsteaa  admitted  Pyrrfaus  into 
the  city  ;  but  the  alarm  having  been  given,  the 
citadel  and  all  the  strong  places  were  seized  by 
the  Argives  of  the  opposite  fhetion.  On  the 
dawD  of  day  Pyrrhus  saw  that  it  would  be 
necessary  for  him  to  retreat ;  and  as  he  was 
fghting  his  way  out  of  the  city,  an  Argive 
woman  hurled  down  from  the  house-top  a 
ponderous  tile,  which  struck  Pyrrhus  on  the 
back  of  bis  neck.  He  fell  from  bis  horse  stun- 
ned with  the  blow,  and  being  veaogBiied  by 
some  of  tlie  soldiers  of  Antigonus.  was  quickly 
dispatched.  His  head  was  cut  off  and  carried 
10  Antigonus,  who  turned  away  from  the  sight, 
and  ordered  the  body  to  be  interred  with  be- 
coming honors.  Pyrrhus  perished  in  273,  in  the 
inty-aizUi  year  of  bia  age,  and  in  the  twenty* 
third  of  his  reipn.  He  was  the  greatest  war- 
rior and  one  of  the  best  princes  of  bis  time. 
Wiib  bin  darini^  eonrage,  bia  miliUry  akill,  and 
bia  kingly  bearing,  he  might  have  become  the 
moat  powerful  monarch  of  bis  day  if  be  bad 
steadily  pursned  the  immediate  object  before 
him.  But  he  never  rested  satisfied  with  any 
acquisition,  and  was  ever  grasping  at  some  fresh 
abject :  beiMse  Antigonus  compared  him  to  a 
gambler,  who  made  many  good  throws  with 
the  dice,  but  was  unable  to  make  the  proper  use 
of  the  game.  Pyrrhua  waa  reganled  in  subse- 
qaent  times  as  one  of  the  greatest  generals  that 
had  ever  lived.  Hannibal  said  that  of  all  gen- 
erals Pyrrhus  was  the  first,  Scipio  the  second, 
and  biinself  the  third  ;  or,  according  to  another 
version  of  the  story,  Alexander  was  the  first. 
Pyrrhus  the  second,  and  himself  the  third. 
Pyrriuw  wrote  a  work  on  the  art  of  war,  which 
waa  read  in  the  time  of  Cicero;  and  his  com- 
mentaries are  (^uutcU  by  both  Bionysius  and 
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Plutarch  Pyrrlnis  married  four  wives  :  1  A" 
tigone,  the  daughter  of  Berenice.  2.  A  daugO' 
ter  of  Andoleon,  king  of  the  Pasonians.  3.  bo- 
cenna,  a  daughter  of  Bardylis,  king  of  ilic 
lllyrians.  4.  Lanassa,  a  dau^^ter  of  Ag^ho- 
elea  of  Syraeuse.  His  children  were,  1.  Ptol- 
emy, horn  295  ;  killed  in  battle.  272.  2.  Alex- 
ander, who  succeeded  his  father  as  king  of 
Epims.  8.  Helenus.  4.  Nereis,  who  married 
Gelon  of  Syracuse.  6.  Olympias,  who  married 
her  own  brother  Alexander.  6.  Deidamia  oi 
Laodamia.— 3.  II.  King  of  Epirus,  son  of  Alex- 
ander II.  and  Olympias.  and  grandson  of  Pyr- 
rhus I.,  was  a  child  at  the  time  of  his  father's 
death  (between  262  and  258).  During  his  mi- 
nority the  kingdom  was  governed  l>y  his  mother 
Olympias.  According  to  one  account.  Olympias 
survived  Pyrrhus,  who  died  soon  after  he  had 
grown  up  to  manhood ;  according  to  another 
account,  01ympia.s  had  poisoned  a  maiden  to 
whom  Pyrrhus  was  attached,  and  was  herself 
poisoned  by  bim  in  revenge. 

PvthaoSras  (UvSt;  nnnr).  ].  A  Celebrated 
Greek  philosopher,  was  a  native  of  Samoa,  and 
the  son  of  Mnesarehna,  who  was  either  a  mer- 
chant, or,  according  to  others,  an  engraver  of 
signets.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  uncertaiUt 
but  all  antliorities  agree  that  be  Bonrisbed  in 
the  times  of  Polycrat<  s  and  Tarqninins  Superb- 
US  (B.C.  540-510).  He  studied  in  his  own 
country  under  Creophilos,  Phereeydesof  Syros, 
and  others,  and  is  said  to  have  visited  Eijypt 
and  many  countries  of  the  East  for  the  purpose 
of  aeqnirittf  knowledge.  We  have  not  mncb 
trustworthy  evidence  either  as  to  the  kind  and 
amount  of  knovirledge  which  he  acquired,  or  aa 
to  bis  definite  philosophical  views.  It  is  cer- 
tain, however,  that  he  believed  in  the  transmi- 
gration of  souls ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  pre- 
tended that  be  had  been  Euphorbos,  the  son  of 
Panthos,  in  the  Trojan  war,  as  well  as  various 
other  characters.  He  is  further  said  to  have 
discovered  the  propositions  that  the  triangle 
instsribad  in  a  semicircle  is  right-ansled,  that 
the  square  on  the  hypotenuse  of  a  right-angled 
triangle  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  on 
the  sides.  There  is  a  celebrated  story  of  bia 
having  discovered  the  arithmetical  relations  or 
the  musical  scale  by  observing  accidentally  the 
▼ariooa  aoanda  prodnead  by  hammers  of  difler- 
ent  weights  striking  upon  an  anvil,  and  suspend- 
ing by  strings  weights  equal  to  those  of  the 
diiforant  hammers.  The  retailers  of  the  story, 
of  course,  never  took  the  tronhlo  to  verify  the 
experiment,  or  they  would  have  discovered  that 
diffinent  hammers  do  not  prodoee  diflbrent 
sctinds  from  the  same  anvil,  any  more  than  dif- 
ferent clappers  do  from  the  same  bell.  Discov- 
eriea  in  astronomy  are  also  attributed  to  Pythag- 
oras.   There  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  paid 

Seat  attention  to  arithmetic,  and  its  applica- 
m  to  weights,  measures,  and  tlie  theory  of 
music.  Apart  from  all  direct  testimony,  how 
ever,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed,  that  the  very 
remarkable  inflnence  exerted  by  Pythagoras, 
and  even  the  fact  that  ho  was  made  the  hero 
of  so  many  marvellous  stories,  prove  him  to 
have  been  a  man  both  of  singular  capabilities 
and  of  great  acquirements.  It  may  also  be 
affirmed  with  safety  that  the  religious  element 
was  the  predominant  one  in  the  character  of 
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PY  THAGORaS. 


Pythagoras,  and  that  religious  ascendency  in  ed.  It  ia  ajbo  stated  that  they  bad  comnoB 
connection  with  a  certain  mystic  reiiKions  sys*  |ineala,Te8embling  the  Spartan  s^asHia,  at  wMel 

they  nun  in  companies  of  ten.  (Tonsiderahle 


tern  was  the  object  which  he  chiefly  hil)urp(l  lo 
secure.  It  was  this  religious  element  which 
made  the  profoundest  impression  upon  his  con* 
temj^iartea.  They  regarded  him  as  standing 
in  a  peculiarly  close  connection  with  the  gods. 
The  Crotoniats  even  identified  him  with  the 
Hyperboreaa  ApoUo.  And  without  viewing 
him  as  an  impostor,  we  may  easily  helieve  that 
he  lumself,  to  some  extent,  shared  the  same 
▼jewa.  He  pretended  to  divination  and  proph- 
ecy ;  and  he  appears  as  the  rcvealer  of  a  mode 
of  life  calculated  tu  ruisc  his  disciples  above  the 
level  of  mankind,  and  to  recommend  them  to 
the  favor  of  the  gods.  No  certainty  can  be  ar- 
rived at  as  to  the  length  uf  time  spent  by  Pythag- 
oras in  Eg]^  or  the  East,  or  as  to  his*  resi- 
dence and  effort.s  in  Samos  or  other  Grecian 
cities,  before  lie  settled  at  Crotooa  in  Italy.  He 
probably  removed  to  Crotona  because  he  Ibnnd 
it  impossible  to  realize  his  schemes  in  liis  na- 
tive country  while  under  the  tyranny  of  Poly- 
erates.  Th&  reason  why  he  selected  Crotona 
as  xhr  sphere  of  his  operations  it  is  impossible 
to  ascertain ;  hut  soon  after  his  arrival  in  that 
eity  he  attained  eztenaive  infloence,  and  gained 
over  great  numbers  lo  enter  into  his  views. 
His  adherents  were  chiefly  of  the  noble  and 
wealthy  classes.  Three  hundred  of  these  were 
formed  into  a  select  brotherhood  or  club,  bound 
by  a  sort  of  vow  to  Pythagoras  and  each  other. 


importance  seema  to  have  been  attached  to 
music  and  gymnastics  in  the  daily  exereitetof 

the  disciples.  Their  whole  discipline  is  repre- 
sented as  tending  to  produce  a  lofty  serenity 
and  self  possession,  regarding  the  exhibitioQ  of 
which  various  anecdotes  were  current  in  anti- 
quity. Among  the  best  ascertained  featare$  of 
the  brotherhood  are  the  devoted  attachment  of 
the  members  to  each  other,  and  their  sovereig;! 
contempt  for  those  who  did  not  belong  to  their 
ranks.  It  appears  that  they  bad  some  secret 
conventional  8ymb<^  by  which  membeis  of 
the  fraternity  could  recognize  each  other,  even 
if  they  had  never  met  before.  Clubs  similar  to 
that  at  Crotona  were  established  at  Sybavis, 
Metapontum,  Tarentum,  and  other  cities  of 
Magna  Graecia.  The  institutions  of  Pythago- 
ras were  eertahily  not  intended  to  witbdiair 
those  who  adopted  them  from  active  exertion, 
that  the^  might  devote  themselves  exclusitdy 
to  religioaa  and  philosophies!  eontempiitioBi 
He  rather  aimed  at  the  production  of  a  calm 
bearing  and  elevated  tone  of  character,  tbroiuti 
which  those  trained  in  tlie  disdpNae  of  w 
Pythagorean  life  should  exhibit  in  their  pcr- 
aonal  and  social  capacities  a  reflection  of  the 
order  and  harmony  of  the  tmfveTM.  tTbether 
he  had  any  distinct  political  designs  in  the 
foundation  of  bis  brotherhood  is  doubtfol;  bat 


for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  the  religious  and  it  was  perfectly  natural,  even  without  aor  ex- 
ascetic  observances  enjoined  by  their  master,  press  design  on  his  part,  that  a  club  such  as  the 


and  of  studying  bis  religious  and  philosophical 
theories.  Every  thing  that  was  done  and  taught 
among  the  members  was  kept  a  profound  secret 
from  all  without  its  pnle,  It  was  an  old  Pytha- 
gorean maxim,  that  every  thing  was  not  to  be 
told  to  every  body.  There  were  also  gradations 
among  the  members  themselves.  In  the  ad- 
mishiion  of  candidates  Pythagoras  is  said  to 
have  pitced  great  reliance  on  his  physiognom- 
ical discernment.  If  admitted,  they  h;id  to  pass 
through  a  period  of  probation,  in  which  their 
powers  of  maintaining  silenee  were  espeeially 
tested,  as  well  as  their  general  temper,  dispo- 


Three  Hundred  of  Crotona  should  gradually 
come  to  mingle  political  with  other  objects,  and, 
bf  the  iiM»ilitics  afforded  by  their  secret  aol 
compact  organization,  should  speedily  pain  ex- 
tensive political  influence.  That  this  influeoce 
should  be  decisively  on  the  side  of  aristocrat 
or  oligarchy  resulted  naturally  both  (row  ihe 
nature  of  the  Pythagorean  institutions,  and  from 
the  rank  and  social  position  of  the  nwnben  of 
the  brotherhood.  Through  them,  of  course, 
I^hagoras  himself  exercised  a  large  aoioont 
of  indireet  influence  over  the  alRibs  both  of 
Crotona  and  of  other  Italian  cities.  This  P}-ih- 


•ition,  and  mental  capacity.  As  regards  the  j  agoreanbrotherboodor  order  resembled  in  many 
natnre  of  the  esoterie  instruetion  to  which  only  respects  the  one  Ibonded  by  Loydi.  It  itMy 


the  inOBt  approved  members  of  the  fraternity 
were  admitted,  some  have  supposed  that  it  had 
reference  to  the  poliUeal  views  of  Pythagoras. 
Others  have  maintained,  witli  greater  probabili- 
ty, that  it  related  mainly  to  tho  orgieM,  or  secret 
religiotts  doctrines  and  usages,  which  undoubt- 
edly formed  a  prominent  feature  in  the  Pytha- 
gorean aystem,  and  were  peculiarly  connected 
with  the  worship  of  Apollo.  There  were  some 
outward  peculiarities  of  an  ascetic  kind  in  the 
mode  of  life  to  which  the  members  of  the  broth- 
erhood were  subjected.  Some  represent  him 
as  forbidding  all  animal  food ;  but  all  the  mem- 
bers can  not  have  been  subjected  to  this  pro- 
hibition, since  the  athletic  Milo,  fur  instance. 


to  understand  how  this  aristocratical  and  ex- 
clusive club  would  excite  the  jealousy  and  hos- 
tility not  only  of  the  deoioeratteal  party  ioCio> 
tona,  but  also  of  a  considerable  number  of  the 
opposite  faction.  The  hatred  which  they  bad 
excited  speedily  led  to  their  destraetioB.  Tit 
populace  of  Crotona  rose  against  them; 
attack  was  made  upon  them  while 
either  in  the  house  of  Milo,  or  in  somt^ 
place  of  meeting.  The  building  was  set  oo  fire, 
and  many  of  the  assembled  members  perisbH; 
only  the  younger  and  more  active  escaped 
Similar  commotions  ensued  in  the  other  cities 
of  Magna  Grajcia  in  which  Pythagorean  clubs 
had  been  formed.    As  an  active  and  organlMd 


could  not  possibly  have  dispensed  with  animal  \  brotheihoed,  the  Pythagorean  order  was  every 

where  suppressed;  hut  the  Pythagoreans  still 
continued  to  exist  as  a  sect,  the  memberi  of 
which  kept  op  among  themselves  their  reli- 
gious observances  and  scientific  pursuits,  while 
individuals,  as  in  the  cose  of  Arcbytas.  acqoired 
now  and  then  great  pollticBl  Inflienea  Ks* 


food  According  to  some  ancient  authorities, 
he  allowed  the  use  of  all  kinds  of  animal  food 
exeept  the  flesh  of  oxen  used  for  ploagliing,  and 
rams.  There  is  a  similar  discrepancy  as  to  the 
prohibition  of  fish  and  beans.  But  temperance 
of  all  Icinds  seema  to  have  taan  8triot^eiuoin> 
980 
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qieetJiig  the  fate  of  PythtgovM  himself,  the  \ 

accounts,  varied.  Some  sny  that  he  perished 
in  the  temple  with  hi^  disciples,  others  that 
he  fled  first  to  Tarentum,  and  that,  being  driven 
thence,  he  escaped  to  Metapontum,  am!  thrrc 
starved  himself  to  death.  His  tomb  was  shown 
at  Metsponium  in  the  ti  ne  of  Cicero.  Aeeord- 
ingto  some  accounts,  Pythagoras  married  Tho- 
ano,  a  lady  of  Crotona,  and  bad  a  daughter  ! 
Damo,  and  a  aon  Telaaget,  or,  aceording  to 
Ottiers,  two  daughters,  Damo  and  Myia  ;  while 
Other  notices  seem  to  imply  that  he  had  a 
wifi»  and  a  daui^hter  grown  up  when  came 
to  Crotona.  When  we  come  to  inquire  what 
were  the  philosophical  or  religious  opiuiooa 
held  by  Pythagoras  himself,  we  are  met  at 
the  outset  by  the  difficulty  that  even  the  au- 
thors from  whom  we  have  to  draw  possessed 
no  authentic  records  hearing  upon  the  age  of 
Pythagoras  himself.  If  Pythagoras  ever  wrote 
aoy  thing,  bis  writings  perished  with  him,  or 
not  long  aAer.  The  probability  is  that  he  wrote 
nothing.  Every  thing  current  under  his  name 
in  antiquity  was  spurious.  It  is  all  but  certain 
that  Philolaus  was  the  first  who  puUtshed  the 
Pythagorean  doctrines,  at  any  rate  in  a  written 
form.  ( Ku/.  Philolaus.)  Still  there  was  .so  mark- 
ed a  peculiarity  running  through  the  Pytbago- 
rean  philosophy,  that  there  can  he  little  question 
as  to  tlie  germs  of  the  system,  at  any  rate,  hav- 
ing been  derived  from  Pythagoras  himself.  Py- 
thagoras resembled  the  philosophers  of  the  Ionic 
school,  who  undertook  to  solve,  by  means  of  a 
aiogle  primordial  principle,  the  vague  problem 
(rifthe  origin  and  constitution  of  the  oniTerse  as 
a  whole.  His  predilection  for  mathematical 
studies  led  him  to  trace  the  origin  of  all  things 
to  number,  his  theory  being  suggested,  or  at  all 
events  confirmed,  by  the  {)b3ervation  of  various 
numerical  relations,  or  analogies  to  ihem,  in  the 
phenomena  of  the  universe.  Mnsieal  principles 
likewise  played  almost  as  important  a  part  in 
the  Pythagorean  system  as  mathematical  or 
mmeriea]  ideas.  We  find  mnning  through  the 
entire  system  the  idea  that  order,  or  harmony 
of  relation,  is  the  regulating  principle  of  the 
whole  uniterse.  The  intervals  between  the 
httvenly  bodies  were  supposed  to  bo  determ- 
ined  according  to  the  laws  and  relations  of 
musical  harmony.  Hence  arose  the  celebrated 
doctrine  of  the  harmony  of  the  spheres  ;  for 
the  heavenly  bodies,  in  their  motion,  could  not 
hot  occasion  a  certain  sound  or  note,  depending 
on  their  distances  and  velocities;  and  as  these 
were  determined  by  the  laws  of  harmonical  in- 
tervals, the  notes  altogether  formed  a  regular 
nosieal  scale  or  harmony.  This  harmony,  h  o  w- 
erer,  we  do  not  hear,  cither  because  we  have 
been  accustomed  tu  it  from  the  hrst,  and  have 
never  had  an  opportunity  of  eontrasting  it  with 
stillness,  or  because  th^  sound  is  so  powerful  as 
to  exceed  our  capacities  for  hearing.  The  ethics 
of  the  Pythagoreans  consisted  more  in  ascetic 
practice,  and  maxims  for  the  restraint  of  the 
passions,  especially  of  anger,  and  the  cultiva- 
tioii  of  the  power  of  enduranee,  than  in  scien- 
tific theory  What  of  the  latter  they  had  was, 
MUHght  be  expected,  intimately  connected  with 
their  number>theory.  Happiness  consisted  in 
the  science  of  the  perfection  of  the  virtues  of 
'be  aoul,  or  in  t\  e  perfect  science  of  numbers. 


P7THEAS. 

Likeness  to  the  Deity  was  to  be  the  objeet  of 

all  our  endeavors,  man  becoming  better  as  ho 
approaches  the  gods,  who  are  the  guardians  and 
guides  of  men.  Great  importance  was  attaehed 
to  the  influence  of  music  in  controlling  the  force 
of  the  passions.  Self-examination  was  strongly 
insisted  on.  The  transmigration  of  souls  was 
viewed  apparently  in  the  li^^ht  of  a  process  of 
purification.  Souls  under  the  dominion  of  sen- 
suality either  passed  into  the  bodies  of  aninnis, 
or,  if  mcurabk  ,  were  thrust  down  into  Tartarus, 
to  meet  with  expiation  or  condign  punishment. 
The  puro  were  exalted  to  higher  modes  of  Hfo. 
and  at  last  attained  to  incorporeal  existence 
As  regards  the  iruita  of  this  system  of  training 
or  belfef,  it  is  interesting  to  remark,  that  wher- 
ever we  have  notices  of  distinguished  Pyth- 
agoreans, we  usually  hear  of  them  as  men  of 
great  uprightness,  conscientiousness,  and  sel^ 
restraint,  and  as  capable  of  devoted  and  endur- 
ing friendship.  Vid.  .\rchtt.\9,  Damon,  and 
Phintias. — 2.  Of  Rhegiuin,  one  of  the  most  cel- 
ebrated statuaries  of  Greece,  probably  flourished 
B  C.  480-430.  His  most  important  works  a^ 
pear  to  have  been  his  statues  of  athletes. 

PvTHiAs  {Uvdea().  I,  An  Athenian  orator, 
distinguished  by  his  unceasinjr  animosity  against 
Demosthenes.  He  had  no  political  principles, 
made  no  pretensions  to  honesty,  and  ehanged 
sides  as  often  as  suited  his  convenience  or  his 
interest.  Of  the  part  that  he  took  in  political 
affairs  only  two  or  three  fiicts  are  recorded. 
He  opposed  the  honors  which  the  Athenians 
proposed  to  confer  upon  Alexander,  bat  he  aft- 
erward espoused  the  mtereols  of  thoMaoedonioa 
party.  He  accused  Demosthenes  of  having  re- 
ceived bribes  from  Uarpalus.  In  the  Lamian 
war,  B.C.  3S8,  be  joined  Antipater,  and  bad  thus 
the  satisfaction  of  surviving  his  great  enemy 
Demosthenes.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  au- 
thor of  the  well-Jtnown  saying,  that  the  orationo 
of  Demosthenes  smelt  of  the  lamp. — 3  OfMas- 
ailia  in  Gaul,  a  celebrated  Greek  navigator, 
who  sailed  to  the  western  and  northern  parts 
of  Europe,  and  wrote  a  woik  eootaining  the  re- 
auUa  of  his  diaoovenea.  Ho  probably  lived  in 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  or  shortly  aft- 
erward. He  appears  to  have  undertaken  voy- 
ages, one  in  which  be  visited  Britain  and  Tbule, 
and  of  which  he  probably  gave  an  aowunt  in  his 
work  On  the  Ocean ;  and  a  second,  undertaken 
afler  his  return  from  his  first  voyage,  in  which 
he  coasted  along  the  whole  of  Europe  from  Ga^ 
dira  (now  Cadug)to  theTanais,  and  the  descrip- 
tion of  which  probably  formed  the  subject  of  his 
Peripltu.  Pytheas  made  Thule  a  six  days'  sail 
from  BrttaiB,  and  said  that  the  day  and  the 
night  were  each  six  months  long  in  Thule  ; 
hence  some  modern  writers  have  supposed  that 
he  must  have  reached  Iceland,  while  others 
have  maintained  that  he  advanced  as  far  as  the 
Shetland  Islands.  But  either  supposition  is  very 
improbable,  and  neither  is  necessary ;  for  re- 
ports of  the  great  length  of  the  day  and  night 
in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  had  already 
reached  the  Greeks,  before  the  time  of  Pytheas. 
There  has  been  likewise  much  dispute  as  to 
what  river  we  are  to  understand  by  the  Tanaio. 
The  most  prohobleoonjeetnro  is  that,  opon  nnohr 
ing  the  Elbe,  Pytheas  concluded  that  he  had  ar- 
rived at  the  Tanais,  separating  Europe  from 
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Atit.— 8-  A  nlTer>eh«»er,  who  flourished  at 
Rome  in  the  age  immediately  following  that  of 
Pompey,  and  whose  prodactions  commanded  a 
remarkably  high  price. 

Pythias  {Uvdia^).  1.  The  sister  or  adopted 
daughter  of  Hermias,  and  the  wife  of  Aristotle. 
—2.  Daughter  of  Aristotle  and  Pythias. 

PvTufuM  {UvOiov)     1.  A  place  in  Attica,  not  ' 
far  from  Eleusis. — 2.  A  town  of  Thessaly  in  the  ' 
eastern  put  of  the  district  Hestiaeutis,  which, 
with  Azonia  and  Doliche,  formed  a  Tripolis. 

Prraios  {nv0io(),  a  Lydian,  the  son  of  Atys, 
was  a  man  of  enormous  wealth,  which  he  de> 
rived  from  his  erold  mines  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Celaene  in  Phrygia.  When  Xerxes  arrived 
at  Oehene,  Pythtaa  banqneted  htai  and  his 
whole  annj.  His  five  sons  accompanied  Xerx- 
at.  l^tMiis,  alarmed  by  an  eclipse  of  the  sun 
wbiA  happened,  came  to  Xerxes,  and  begged 
that  the  eldest  might  be  IcA  behind  This  re- 
fMBt  ao  enraged  the  king  that  he  had  the  young 
nan  famiiediatelykflled  and  eot  in  two,  and  the 
fwo  portions  of  his  body  placed  on  either  side 
of  the  road,  ftnd  then  ordered  the  army  to  march 
between  them. 

[Pytho.    Vid.  Delphi.] 

PYTuocLiDBs  {llvdoKXei^ti^),  a  celebrated  ma> 
ateian  of  the  time  of  Pericles,  was  a  native  of 
Oeoo,  and  flourished  at  Athens,  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  Peridea,  whom  be  ioatmcted  in  his 
art. 

PvthodSbib  (Ttvdoiupti),  wife  of  Polemon  I., 
kingof  Pontus.  After  the  death  of  her  husband 
she  retained  possession  of  the  government. 
8be  aubsequently  married  Archelaus,  king  of 
i3appadocia,  but  aftor  his  death  (A  D.  17)  re- 
turned to  her  own  kingdom,  of  which  she  con- 
tinued to  administer  the  affairs  herself  until  her 
decease,  which  probably  did  not  take  place  un- 
til A.D.  38.  Of  her  two  sons,  the  one,  Zenon, 
beeamekiof  of  Armenia,  while  the  other,  Pole* 
mon,  succeeded  her  on  the  throne  of  Pontus 

PvTHOK  {llvduv).  1.  The  celebrated  serpent, 
which  was  product  frgm  the  mod  left  on  the 
earth  aAer  the  deluge  of  Deucalion  He  lived 
ta  the  caves  of  Mount  Parnassus,  but  was  slain 
by  Apollo,  who  fimaded  the  Pythian  games  in 
commemoration  of  his  victory,  and  received  in 
rjonsequence  the  surname  PyihiuM. — 2.  Of  Ca- 
tana,  adrematie  poet  of  the  time  of  Alexander, 
whom  he  accompanied  into  Asia,  and  whose 
army  he  entertained  with  a  satyric  drama  when 
thty  were  eelebrating  the  Dion3rBia  on  the  banks 
of  the  Hydas|>cs.  Tfu;  drama  was  in  ridicule 
of  Harpalus  and  the  Athenians.  £Tbe  frag- 
■Mnts  of  Python  am  oontained  in  Wagner's 
Trag.  Greec.  Fragm.,  p.  134-136,  Paris,  1846  ] 

Prxi-nts  {Tlvfir^:  now  Vitzeh),  a  river  of 
Pontus,  fallinn^  into  the  Euxine  near  Trapezus. 

Prxos.    YUL  BVXBNTOM* 

Q. 

QuADi,  a  powerful  German  people  of  the 
Snevic  race,  dwelt  in  the  southeast  of  Ger- 
many, between  Mount  Gabreta,  the  Hercynian 
forest,  the  Sarmatian  mountains,  and  the  Dan- 
ube. They  were  bounded  on  the  west  by  the 
Marcomanni,  with  whom  they  were  always 
closely  united,  on  the  north  by  the  Gothini  and 
Usi,  on  the  cast  by  the  lazyges  Metanastc, 


from  whom  they  were  separated  by  the  River 
Granuas  (now  Gran),  and  on  the  south  by  the 
Pannonians,  from  whom  they  were  divided  by 
the  Danube.  Th^  probably  settled  in  this  dis* 
trict  at  the  same  time  as  the  Marcomanni  made 
themselves  masters  of  Bohemia  (rid.  Makco- 
MAwm) ;  but  we  have  no  account  of  the  earlier 
I  settlements  of  the  Quadi  When  Marobodons, 
i  and  shortly  afterward  his  successor  Catualda, 
had  been  expelled  from  their  dominions  and  had 
taken  refuge  with  the  Romans  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  the  Romans  assigned  to  the  barbari- 
ans,  who  had  accompanied  these  monarchs,  and 
who  consisted  chiefly  of  Marcomanni  and  Quadi, 
the  country  between  the  Marus  (now  Marckl 
Morava  t  or  MaroKk  t)  and  Cosus  (now  Waag  f), 
and  gave  to  them  as  king  Vannius,  who  be- 
longed to  the  Quadi.  Vannius  was  expelled  by 
his  nephews  Tangio  and  Side,  hot  this  new 
kingdom  of  the  Quadi  continued  for  a  long  time 
afterward  under  Roman  protection.  In  the 
reign  of  M.  AoTelfos,  howeTer.  the  Quadi  johi. 
ed  the  Marcomanni  and  other  German  tribes  in 
the  long  and  bloody  war  against  the  empire, 
which  lasted  during  the  greater  part  of  that  em> 
peror's  reign.  The  indeprndcnce  of  the  Quadi 
and  Marcomanni  was  secured  by  the  peace 
which  Commqdas  made  with  them  in  A.D.  180. 
Their  name  is  especially  memorable  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  war  by  the  victory  which  M.  Aurel 
ins  gained  over  them  in  174,  when  his  a) my 
was  in  great  danger  of  being  destroyed  by  the 
barbarians,  and  was  said  to  have  been  saved  by 
a  sudden  storm,  which  was  attributed  to  the 
prayers  of  his  Chriatiao  soldiers.  ( Vid.  p.  IS!, 
b  )  The  Quadi  disappear  from  history  towaid 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  They  probably 
migrated  with  the  Suevi  further  west. 

QuadbXtus,  one  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  and 
an  early  apologist  for  the  Christian  religion. 
He  passed  the  early  part  of  his  life  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  was  afterward  bishop  of  the  Church 
at  Athens.  He  presented  bis  Apology  to  Ha- 
drian in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign  (A.D.  116). 
This  apology  has  been  long  lost. 

QuADBATos,  AsiNius,  livcd  lu  the  times  of 
Pbflippos  I.  and  IF.,  emperors  of  Rome  (AD. 
244-249),  and  wrote  two  historical  works  in  the 
Greek  language.  1.  A  histoiy  of  Rome,  in  fif- 
teen books,  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  eaUed  XtXurif 
pi^,  because  it  related  the  history  of  the  city, 
from  its  foundation  to  the  thousandth  yearik* 
its  natfrity  (A.D.  S48),  when  the  Lndi  Smb- 
lares  were  performed  with  eztnofdinaiy  pomfL 
2.  A  history  of  Parthia. 

Qdadbatos,  Fannios,  a  contemporary  of 
Horace,  was  one  of  those  envious  Roman  poets 
who  tried  to  depreciate  Horace,  becanse  his 
writings  threw  their  own  into  the  shade. 

Quadkatcs,  L.  NinnIcs,  tribune  of  the  pleba 
B.C.  58,  distinguished  himself  by  his  opposition 
to  the  measures  of  his  colleague,  P.  Clodius, 
against  Cicero. 

QoadrItor,  UmmidTcs.  1.  Governor  of  Syria 
daring  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Claudtus, 
and  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Nero, 
from  about  A  D.  51  to  60. — 2.  A  friend  and  ad- 
mirer of  the  younger  Pliny,  whom  he  took  as 
his  model  in  otatoi^r. 

QcADRiFRoirs,  a  surname  of  Janus.  It  is  said 
that  after  the  conquest  of  the  Faliscans  an  im- 
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•M  of  JaiMis  was  found  with  fenr  fimheads. 

rTenre  a  temple  of  Janus  Quadrifrons  was  after- 
ward built  in  the  Furum  iraDsitorium,  which 
had  four  gates.  The  fact  of  the  god  being  rep- 
resented with  four  heads  is  considered  by  the 
aocienis  to  be  an  iodication  of  his  being  the  di- 
▼inity  presiding  over  the  year  withlts  four 
seasons. 

QuAOKioialos,  Q.  Claooios,  a  Roman  his- 
torian who  floarished  B.C.  100-78.   Hit  work, 

which  contained  at  least  twenty-three  books, 
commenced  immediately  after  the  destruction 
of  Rome  by  the  Gauls,  and  must  in  all  proba- 
bility have  come  down  to  the  death  oi  Snila, 
since  the  seventh  consulship  of  Marius  was 
commemuraicd  in  tlio  nineteenth  book.  By 
Livy  be  is  uniformly  referred  to  simply  as  CUu- 
Jtus  or  Clodius.  By  other  aulliors  he  is  cited 
as  i^utntius,  as  Claudim,  as  Claudius,  as 
ClmudiuM  Quutirigmrius,  or  as  Quadrigariut. 
From  the  caution  evinced  by  Livy  in  making 
use  of  him  as  an  authority,  especially  in  mat- 
tma  relating  to  numbers,  it  would  appear  that 
he  was  disposed  to  indulge,  altlioui^h  in  a  less 
degree,  in  those  exaggerations  which  disfigured 
the  pffodaetiona  of  his  eomemporary  Vatorios 
Anli.is.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  he  is 
now  here  noticed  by  Cicero.  By  A.  Gellius,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  is  qnoted  repeatedly,  and 
praised  in  the  warmest  terms. 

QuABiATxs,  a  people  in  Gallia  Narbonensis, 
on  the  western  slope  of  the  Alpes  Cottie,  in  the 

fallt  y  of  Qnriras. 

Qoixs,  the  personification  of  tranquillity,  was 
worshipped  as  a  divinity  by  the  Romans.  She 

had  one  sanctuary  on  the  Via  I..avicana,  proba- 
bly a  pleasant  resting-place  for  the  weary  trav- 
eller, and  another  outside  the  Porta  Collins. 

QuiETOs,  Q.  Luslus.  ).  An  independent  Moor- 
ish chief,  served  with  distinction  under  Trajan 
both  in  the  Dacian  and  Parthian  wars.  Trajan 
made  himgoremor  of  Judaea,  and  raised  him  to 
theconsulshipin A.D.  ll6orI17.  AflerTrajan's 
•leaih  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  but  lie 
•aa  aospected  by  Hadrian  of  fonicnimg  the  dis- 
turbances which  then  prevailed  in  Mauretania, 
ind  was  shortly  aAerward  put  to  death  by  order 
of  Hadrian. — [2.  C.  PoLvios,  included  in  the 
list  of  the  thirty  tyrants  enumerated  byTrebel- 
lias  Pollio,  was  one  of  the  two  sons  of  that  Ma- 
lianiis  who  assumed  the  purple  aAer  the  cap- 
ture of  Valerian.  Having  charge  of  the  east- 
em  provinces,  when  he  heard  of  the  defeat  and 
death  of  hto  hlth&t  and  brother,  be  took  refuge 
in  Emesa,  where  he  was  besieged,  captlirad,and 
•lain  by  Odenathus  in  A.D.  262.J 

Qoiinni.1v8  Vsaos.   VUL  ITsavs. 

QuixtIa,  or  QuinctIa  Gbns,  an  ancient  patri- 
cian gena  at  Rome,  was  one  of  the  Alban  houses 
lenoved  to  Rone  by  TuDns  Hostilliis,  and  en- 
rolled by  him  among  the  patricians.  Its  mem- 
bers oflen  held,  throughout  the  whole  histoiy  of 
the  republic,  the  highest  ofBees  of  the  state. 
Its  three  most  distinguished  families  bore  the 
aamea  of  C^iudimu,  CineimuUut,  and  Fiamni- 


[QcixTUKos  Afranius,  a  senator  of  disso- 
lute life,  had  been  ridiculed  by  Nero  in  a  poem, 
and  in  revenge  took  part  in  Piso's  conspiracy 
•gainst  that  emperor.  On  the  detection  of  the 
flonapiracy,  be  bad  to  pat  an  end  to  bift  life.] 


QUINTIUANUS.  M.  FABIU8. 

Qvtimuivos,  M .  FabTss,  tlie  most  oelebratetf 

of  Roman  rhetoricians,  was  born  at  Calagurris 
(now  CaiaAorra),inSpain,A.D.40.  If  not  reared 
at  Rome,  he  most,  at  least,  have  completed  liis 
education  there,  for  lie  himself  iiifornis  that 
while  yet  a  very  young  man,  be  attended  the 
IeotoresofBomitiusAfer,whodiedin60.  Hav- 
ing  revisited  Spain,  he  returned  from  thence 
(68)  in  the  train  of  Galba.  and  forthwith  began 
to  practice  at  the  bar,  where  he  acquired  cun* 
sideiable  reputation.  But  he  was  chiefly  diS' 
tinguished  as  a  teacher  of  eloquence,  bearing 
away  the  palm  in  this  department  from  all  his 
rivals,  and  assoeiating  his  name,  even  to  a  prov- 
erb, with  pre-eminence  in  the  art.  Among  his 
pupils  were  numbered  Piiny  the  younger  and  the 
two  grand-nephews  of  Domitian.  By  this  prince 
he  was  invested  with  the  insignia  and  title  of 
consul  (consulana  ornamcnlu),  and  is,  moreover, 
celebrated  as  the  first  public  instructor  who,  in 
virtue  of  the  endowment  by  Vespasian,  received 
a  regular  salary  from  the  imperial  exchequer. 
After  having  devoted  twenty  years,  commenc- 
ing probably  with  69,  to  the  duticS  of  his  pro- 
fession, he  retired  into  private  life,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  died  aboot  1 18.  The  great  wont 
of  Quinlilian  is  a  complete  system  of  rhetoric 
in  twelve  books,  entitled  Dt  Jtutitutione  Oral<h 
rm  lahi  Xlf.,  or  sometimes  hutiiuHoiUM  Qra- 
toriit,  dedicated  to  his  friend  Marcellns  Victo- 
rius,  himself  a  celebrated  orator,  and  a  favorite 
at  court.  It  was  written  during  the  reign  of 
Domitian,  while  the  author  was  discharging  his 
duties  as  preceptor  to  the  sons  of  the  emperor's 
niece.  In  a  short  preface  to  his  bookseller  Try- 
pho,  he  acquaints  us  that  he  cotiunericed  this 
undertaking  after  be  had  retired  from  his  labora 
as  a  public  instructor  (probably  in  89),  and  that 
he  finished  his  task  in  little  more  than  two  years. 
The  first  book  contains  a  dissertation  on  the 
preliminary  training  requisite  before  a  youth 
can  enter  directly  upon  the  studies  necessary 
to  mould  an  accomplished  orator,  and  presents 
us  with  a  carefully- sketched  outline  of  the  meth- 
od to  be  pursued  in  educating  children,  fraoi 
the  time  they  leave  the  cradle  until  they  pass 
from  the  hands  of  the  grammarian.  In  the  sec- 
ond book  we  find  an  exposition  of  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  rhetoric,  together  with  an  invest!^- 
tion  into  the  nature  or  essence  of  the  art  l*be 
five  fbUowing  are  devoted  to  invention  and 
arrangement  {invtntio,  dispositio) ;  the  eighth, 
ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh,  to  composition  (in- 
cluding the  proper  nte  of  the  figures  of  speech) 
and  delivery,  comprised  under  the  general  term 
eloeutio;  and  the  last  is  occupied  with  what  the 
author  considero  by  ibr  the  most  important  por- 
tion of  his  project,  an  inquiry,  namely;  into  va- 
rious circumstances  not  included  in  a  course  of 
adwlastie  diseipline,  but  essential  to  the  forma 
tion  of  a  perfect  public  speaker,  such  as  his 
manners;  his  moral  chaiacteri  the  principles 
by  which  he  most  be  guided  in  undertaking,  in 
preparing,  and  in  conducting  causes  -,  the  pe- 
culiar style  of  eloquence  which  be  may  adopt 
with  greatest  advantage  ;  the  collateral  studies 
to  be  pursued  ;  the  age  at  which  it  is  most  suit- 
able to  commence  pleading ;  the  necessity  of 
retiring  before  the  powers  besiQ  to  .fail ;  and 
various  other  kindred  topics.  This  production 
beam  tbrougbont  the  impraas  of  a  clear,  aound 
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judgment,  keen  discrimination,  and  pure  taste, 
improved  by  exteasive  reading,  deep  reflection, 
and  long  practice.  The  diction  is  highly  polish- 
ed and  'jry  graceful.  The  sections  which  pos- 
sess the  greatest  interest  fur  general  readers  are 
those  chapters  in  the  first  book  which  relate  to 
elementary  education,  and  the  commencement 
of  the  tenth  book,  which  furnishes  us  with  a 
compressed  but  spirited  history  of  Greek  and 
Roman  literature.  There  are  also  extant  one 
hundred  and  sixty-four  declamations  under  the 
name  of  Quintilian,  nineteen  of  considerable 
length ;  the  remaining  one  hundred  and  forty- 
five,  which  form  the  concluding  portion  only 
of  a  collection  which  originally  extended  to 
three  hundred  and  eighty-eight  pieces,  are  mere 
skeletons  or  fragments.  No  one  believes  these 
to  be  the  genuine  productions  of  Quintilian,  and 
few  suppose  that  thej  pioceeded  from  any  one 
individual.  They  apparently  belong  not  only  to 
difTereut  persons,  but  to  different  periods,  and 
neither  in  style  nor  in  anbetanoe  do  tbey  offlsr 
any  thing  which  is  either  attractive  or  useful. 
Some  scholars  suppose  that  the  anonymous  IH- 
Qlogu»  de  Oratoribu*,  uaually  printed  among  the 
works  ofTacitueiOOghtto  be  assigned  to  Quin- 
tilian. The  beat  editions  of  Quintilian  are  by 
Bonnann,  S  Tola.  4to,  Lug.  Bat,  1720 ;  by  Gea- 
ner,4to,r.oit.,i73S;  and  by  Spalding  and  Zompt, 
6  vols.  8vo,  Lips.,  1798-1829. 

QoiNTiLLds,  M.  AtTKBLTTTs,  the  brotheT  of  the 
Emperor  M.  Aurelius  Claudius,  was  elevated  to 
the  throne  by  the  troops  whom  he  commanded 
at  Aquileia  In  A.D.  370.  But  as  the  army  at 
Sirmium,  where  Claudius  died,  had  proclaimed 
Aurelian  emperor,  Quintillus  put  an  end  to  his 
own  life,  seeing  himself  deserted  by  bis  own 
aoldiers,  to  whom  the  rigor  of  Us  diaei|dine  bad 
given  offence. 

T.  QtiNTus  CiPiTouKus  BarbItcs,  a  cele- 
brated general  in  the  early  hiatory  of  the  repub- 
lic, and  equally  distinguished  in  the  internal 
history  of  the  state.  He  frequently  acted  as 
mediator  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians, 
with  both  of  whom  he  was  held  in  the  highest 
esteem.  He  was  six  times  consul,  namely,  in 
B.C.  471,  468.  465.  446.  448,  439.  Several  of 
his  descendants  held  the  consulship,  but  none 
of  these  require  mention  except  T.  Qointios 
Pbhuos  CARTouiras  Cannwos,  who  waa  oon- 
aul  208,  and  was  defeated  by  Hannibal 

QoiNTUs,  an  eminent  physician  at  Rome  in 
the  former  half  of  the  aeeond  eentoiy  after 
Jhrist.  He  waa  80  much  superior  to  his  med- 
ical coUeaguea  that  they  grew  jealous  of  bis 
eminence,  and  fhrraed  a  aort  of  coalition  against 
oim,  and  forced  him  to  quit  the  city  by  charg- 
ing him  with  killing  hia  patienta.  He  died  about 
A.D.  148. 

QOINTUB  CdrtTCS.      Vid.  Ct'RTlVS. 

QoiNTUs  SxvRifJEUs  (KoivTOf  'Zftvpvaio^),  com- 
monly called  Quiirrcs  Calaber,  from  the  cir- 
aomatanoe  that  the  first  copy  through  which  hia 

poem  became  known  was  found  in  a  convent  at 
Otranto  in  Calabria  He  was  the  author  of  an 
epic  poem  In  fourteen  bonks,  entitled  ra  fteff 
'Otif}pov,or  TrapaXeindfieva  'O^fjpu  Scarcely  atiy 
thing  is  known  of  bis  personal  history  ;  hut  it 
appears  most  prohable  that  he  lived  toward  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century  after  Christ.  The 
matters  treated  of  in  his  poem  are  the  events 
734 
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'  of  the  Trojan  war  from  the  oeaWi  of  Hector  to 
the  return  of  the  Greeks.  In  phrsaeology,  eim- 
iles,  and  other  technicalities.  Qaintaa  cloai^ 
cofjied  Homer.  The  materials  for  his  poem  he 
found  in  the  works  of  the  earlier  poets  of  ibe 
epic  cycle.  But  not  a  single  poetical  idea  of 
his  own  seems  ever  to  have  inspired  him.  His 
gods  and  heroes  arc  alike  devoid  of  all  charac- 
ter; every  thing  like  pathos  or  moral  interest 
was  quite  beyond  his  powers.  With  respect  to 
chronolopy,  his  poem  is  as  punctual  as  a  diary. 
His  style,  however,  is  clear,  and  marked  on  the 
whole  by  purity  and  good  taale*  without  any 
bombast  or  exaggeration.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  his  work  is  nothing  more  than  an  am- 
plification or  remodelling  of  the  poems  of  Arc- 
tinus  and  Lcsches  He  appears  to  have  also 
made  diligent  use  of  Apollunius.  The  best  edi. 
tion  is  by  Tychsen,  Strasburg,  1807  :  [it  ia  alao 
contained  in  the  Porter  Kpici  Gra-ci  Mmoret,  in 
Didot's  Bibliotheca  Graeca,  I'aris,  1840.] 

QoiaiNius  MoNs.    Vid.  Roma. 

QviRiNUfi,  a  Sabine  word,  perhaps  derived 
from  quiris,  a  lance  or  spear.  It  occurs  first 
of  all  as  the  name  of  Romnloa,  after  he  had 
been  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  divinity  .  an  !  t!ic 
festival  celebrated  in  hia  honor  bore  the  name 
of  QumttoA'a.  Tt  ia  also  need  aa  a  surname  of 
Mars,  Janus,  and  even  of  .\ugustus 

QiaRiNos,  P.  SoLPicitrs,  was  a  native  of  Laoo 
vium,  and  of  obacnre  origin,  bof  was  raised  to 
the  highest  honors  by  .\ugu.^tus  Ho  was  con- 
sul B.C.  12,  and  subsequently  carried  on  war 
against  some  of  the  robber  tribes  dwelling  ta 
the  mountains  of  Cilicia.  In  B.C.  1,  Augus- 
tus appointed  him  to  direct  the  counsels  of  his 
grandson  C.  Cssar,  then  in  Armenia.  Some 
yeaia  afterward,  but  not  before  A.D.  5,  he  waa 
appointed  governor  of  Syria,  and  while  in  thi? 
office  he  took  a  census  of  ilie  Jewish  people. 
This  is  the  statement  of  Josephus,  and  appears 
to  be  at  variance  with  that  of  Luke,  who  speaJcs 
as  if  the  census  or  enrollment  of  Cyrenius  (i.  r., 
Quirinus)  was  made  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of 
Christ.  Quirinus  had  been  married  to  .flmtlia 
Lepida,  whom  he  divorced :  but  in  A.D.  20, 
twenty  yeara  after  the  divorce,  be  brought  an 
accusation  acrainst  her.  The  conduct  of  Quiri- 
nus met  With  eeoeral  disapprobation  as  barsb 
and  revengeftaf  Re  died  In  A.D.  Si,  and  was 
honored  with  a  public  funeral 

QuizA  (Kot/t(a :  now  Giza,  near  OrcM),  a  mu- 
nictpiom  on  the  eoaatof  ManretaniaCaaarien 
sis,  in  Northern  AfHoa,for^ Roman  mQea  west 
of  Araenana. 

R. 

Raam SE8  or  Ramkses  (LXX.  'Pafieao^),  a  city 
of  Lower  Egypt,  built  as  a  treasure  city  by  the 
captive  Israelites  under  the  oppression  of  the 
Pharaoh  ''who  knew  not  Joseph"  (Exod  , 
11).  and  usually  identified  with  Heroopou*. 

Rabathmoba  {'Pa6ad/x66a,  i  c  .  Rabbath-Mosib 
in  the  Old  Testament;  also  called  Kabbah,  .Vr. 
.\r.-.Moab,  and  aflcrward  Areopolis ;  now  Rab- 
bah),  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Moabites,  lay  in 
a  fertile  plain  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Dead 
.Sea,  and  south  of  the  River  Arnon,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Moabitis  in  Arabia  PettM,  nr,  accord* 
ing  to  the  latter  diviaiott  of  tho  Jfiowinoea,  M 
Palasstina  Tertia. 
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Rabbatamana  {'PaSarufiowa,  I.  e.,  Rabbath- 
Amoioii  in  the  Old  Testament ;  ruins  at  Am- 
man),  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Ammonites,  lay 
in  Persa,  on  a  southern  tributary  of  the  Jabbok, 
northeast  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Ptotemy  II.  Phil- 
•delphiis  gave  it  the  name  of  PHiLADEr.pii!  a,  and 
it  long  continued  a  fkiurishing  and  splendid  city. 

RabibIi  s  I  ('  ,  an  aged  senator,  was  ac- 
cused in  B  C.  63,  by  T.  Labienus.  tribune  of  the 
Diebs,  of  having  put  to  death  the  tribune  L.Ap- 

Kletus  SaturninoB  in  100,  netAy  forty  jreara 
fore  V'irf  SATiiRNiNtrs.  The  accusation  was 
set  on  foot  at  the  instigation  of  Cxsar,  who 
judged  It  newMtiy  to  deter  the  senate  from 
resorting  to  arms  against  the  popular  party. 
To  make  the  warning  still  more  striking,  La- 
IrienoB  did  not  proceed  against  him  on  the  charge 
of  mmje»U9t  hot  levived  the  old  accusation  of 
ptriaillia^  which  had  been  discontinued  for  some 
sentoriee,  einee  penone  found  guilty  of  the  lat- 
ter crime  were  given  over  to  the  public  execu- 
tioner and  banged  on  the  accursed  tree.  The 
Jhmmviri  PeriklMionit  appointed  to  try  Rabiri- 
as  were  C.  Cesar  himself  and  his  relative  L. 
CsMar.  With  such  judges  the  result  could  not 
be  doabtftal ;  Rabirias  was  forthwith  conderoaed ; 
and  the  sentence  of  death  would  have  been  car- 
ried into  effect,  bad  he  not  availed  himself  of 
bis  right  of  appeal  to  the  people  in  the  comitta 
of  the  centuries.  The  case  excited  the  great- 
est interest,  since  it  wes  not  simply  the  life  or 
death  of  Rabirius,  but  the  power  and  author- 
ityof  the  senate,  which  were  at  stake.  Rabir- 
ias was  defended  by  Cicero  ;  but  the  eloquence 
of  his  advocate  was  of  no  avail,  and  the  people 
would  have  ratified  the  decision  of  the  duum- 
virs, had  not  the  meetinfr  been  broken  up  by 
the  praftor  Q.  Metellus  Celer,  who  removed 
Xbe  military  flag  which  floated  on  the  Janicu- 
lom.  This  was  in  accordance  with  an  ancient 
custom,  which  was  mtended  to  prevent  the 
Campus  Martins  firom  being  surprised  by  an  en- 
Cnj  when  the  territory  of  Rome  scarcely  ex- 
tended beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  city. — 2. 
0.  RABtanrs  Posnmes,  was  the  son  of  the  els- 
ter  of  the  preceding  He  was  born  after  the 
death  of  his  father,  whence  his  surname  Pos- 
tmnos;  and  he  was  adopted  by  Ms  nncle,  whence 
his  name  C.  Rabirius.  He  had  lent  largo  sums 
of  money  to  Ptolemy  Attletes;  and  after  the  res- 
toration of  Ptolemy  to  his  kingdom  by  means  of 
Gahiniiis  in  B  C  f)Cy,  Rabirius  repaired  to  Ale.v- 
andrea,  and  was  invested  by  the  king  with  the 
office  of  DueceUs,  or  chief  treasurer.  In  this 
office  he  had  to  amass  money  both  for  himself 
and  for  Gabinius  ;  but  his  extortions  were  so 
terrible  that  Ptolemy  had  him  apprehended,  ei- 
ther to  secure  him  against  the  wrath  of  the 
people,  or  to  satisfy  their  indignation,  lest  they 
should  drive  him  again  from  his  kingdom.  Ka- 
Miinaeteaped  from  prison,  probably  through  the 
connivance  of  the  king,  and  returned  to  Rome. 
Here  a  trial  awaited  him.  Gabinius  had  been 
sentenced  to  pay  a  heaTy  fine  on  aeeount  of  his 
extortions  in  Egypt;  and  as  he  was  unable  to 
pay  this  fine,  a  suit  was  instituted  against  Ra- 
tifitts,  who  was  liable  to  make  up  the  dcficien- 
eyif  it  coold  be  proved  that  he  had  roceivrd 
any  of  the  mooey  of  which  Gabinius  had  tlle- 
gatty  become  poaseaaed.  Rabirina  waa  defend- 
Si  vyOieeio*  and  was  probably  condemned.  He 


is  mentioned  at  a  later  time  (46)  as  serving 
under  Caesar,  who  sent  him  from  Africa  into 

Sicily,  in  order  to  obtain  provisions  for  bis  army. 
— 3.  A  Roman  poet,  who  lived  in  the  last  years 
of  the  republic,  and  wrote  a  poem  on  the  Civil 
Wars.  A  portion  of  this  poem  was  found  at 
Hcrculaneum,  and  was  edited  by  Kreysaig.  un- 
der the  title  *•  Carmini*  Latini  de  belto  AfHa- 
CO  s.  Aitxandrino  fragmenUt*'  4to,  Schneeberg, 
1814. 

RacilIus,  L.,  tribune  of  the  plObe  B.G.  66, 
and  a  warm  friend  of  Cicero  and  of  Lentulus 
Spinther.  In  the  civil  war  Racilius  espoused 
Cssar's  party,  and  was  with  his  army  In  Spain 
in  4S,  There  be  entrred  into  the  conspiracy 
formed  against  the  life  of  Q.  Cassius  Longious, 
the  governor  of  that  province,  and  was  ptit  to 
death,  with  the  other  con.spiralors,  by  Longirius. 

Radaoaibus,  a  Scythian,  invaded  Italy  at  the 
head  of  a  formidable  host  of  haibarians  In  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Honorius.  He  was  de- 
feated by  Stilicbo,  near  Florence,  in  A.D.  408, 
and  was  pot  to  death  after  the  battle,  although 
he  had  capitulated  on  condition  that  hia  Iflb 
j  should  be  saved. 

I    [R.f:Ti  (more  correct  than  Rhaeti).  Vid. 

RHjKTIA.] 

Rama  or  Arimath^a  ('Pa^u,  'ApttinSaia : 
now  Er-Ram),  a  town  of  Judaea,  north  of  Jeru- 
salem, in  the  mountains  of  Ephraim,  frequently 
mentioned  botli  in  tbe  Old  and  New  Testament. 

Rambacia  {'VafiCaKia),  the  chief  city  of  the 
Oritc,  on  the  coast  of  Oedro8ia,Colonlaed  by 
Alexander  the  Oreat. 

Rauitra.    l  td.  Laopicka,  No.  3. 

Ramses,  the  name  of  many  kings  of  Egypt  of 
the  eighteenth,  nineteenth,  and  twentieth  dy- 
nasties. It  was  during  this  era  that  most  of 
the  great  monnmente  of  Egypt  were  erected, 
and  the  name  is  consequently  of  frequent  occur- 
rence on  these  monuments,  where  it  appears 
under  the  form  of  Rametsu.  In  Julius  Africa- 
nus  and  Eusebius  it  is  written  Ramses,  Kamc- 
«M,  or  Ramc*$c9.  The  most  celebrated  of  the 
kings  of  thie  name  is,  however,  usnsllyealled  Se- 
sostris  by  the  Greek  writers.    17,7.  Sesostuis. 

Raphana  or  Raphankvb  (  Pa^vrot :  ruins  at 
Rafaniat),  a  city  of  Syria,  in  the  distriet  of  Cas- 
siolis,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Lebanon 

Raphia  or  Rapuba  ('Pa^iOi  'Pa^eia  :  now  Re- 
pha),  a  sea-port  town  in  the  extreme  southwest 
of  Palestine,  beyond  Gaza,  on  the  ciliie  of  the 
desert.  Having  been  destroyed  in  somo  man- 
ner unknown  to  us,  it  was  restored  by  (rabini- 
us — [.\t  this  place  Ptolemy  Philopalor  gained 
a  decisive  victory  over  Antiocbus  the  Great. 
Vid.  Ptocemv.] 

[Rapo,  a  Rutilian  warrior  in  the  anny  of 
Turnus,  slew  Parthenius  ] 

Rasex.ac.    Vid  Etburia. 

RatiarIa  (now  Arzer  Palanka),  an  important 
town  in  Ma-sia  Superior,  on  the  Danube,  the 
head-quartern  of  a  Roman  legion,  and  the  sta- 
;  tiop  uf  one  of  the  Roman  fleets  on  the  Danube. 
I  Ratomaol'3  or  RoToxIous  (now  Kniicn).  the 
,  chief  town  of  the  Vcllocasses  in  Gallia  Lugdu- 
nensis. 

Ral'dii  Campi.    Vid.  Campi  RAcmi. 

Rauraci,  a  people  in  Gallia  lielgica,  bounded 
on  the  couth  by  the  Heitetii,  on  the  wcat  by 
the  Scquani,  on  the  north  by  the  Tribocel,  an# 
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OD  the  cast  by  the  Rhine  They  must  have 
been  a  peojile  of  considerable  importance,  as 
twenty-three  thousand  of  them  are  said  to  have 
emigrated  with  the  Helvetii  in  B.C.  58,  and  they 
possessed  several  towns,  of  which  the  most  im- 
portant were  Augusta  (now  Augst)  and  Baaifo 
(now  Ba^  or  Bale). 

Rauranvm  (now  Rom  or  Raum,  near  Chenay), 
a  town  of  the  Pictones  in  Gallia  Aquitanica, 
•outh  of  Limonum. 

RadsTdm  or  Rausia  (now  Ragusa),  a  toy  n  on 
the  coast  of  Dalmatia,  is  not  mentioned  till  a  ^ 
late  period,  and  only  rose  into  importanee  after  | 
the  destruction  of  Epidaurus. 

Ravenna  (Ravennas,  -atia  :  now  Ravenna), 
an  important  town  in  Gallia  Cisalpina,  on  the  { 
River  Bedesis,  and  al)out  a  mile  from  the  sea, 
though  it  is  now  about  five  miles  in  the  interior, 
in  consequence  of  the  aea  having  receded  all 
along  this  coast.  Ravenna  was  situated  in  the 
midst  of  marshes,  and  was  only  accessible  in  . 
one  difeotton  by  land,  probably  by  the  road  lead- 
ing  from  Ariminum.  The  town  laid  claim  to  a 
high  antiquity.  It  was  said  to  have  been  found- 
ed by  Theaaaliana  (Pelaagiaoa),  and  nflmward 
to  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Umbrians, 
but  it  long  remained  an  insignificant  place,  and  1 
its  greatnesa  does  not  begin  till  the  raae  of  the 
empire,  when  Augustus  made  it  one  of  the  two 
chief  stationa  of  the  Roman  fleet.  This  em« 

Eiror  not  only  enlarged  the  town,  but  canted  a 
rge  harbor  to  he  constructed  on  the  coast, 
capable  of  containing  two  hundred  and  forty 
triremes,  and  he  connected  this  harbor  with  the 
Po  by  means  of  a  canal  called  Padusa  or  Au- 
gusta Fossa.  This  harbor  was  called  Classes, 
and  between  it  and  Ravenna  a  new  town  sprung 
up,  to  which  the  name  of  Ctesarea  was  given. 
AJl  three  were  subsequently  formed  into  one  | 
town,  and  were  surrounded  by  strong  fortifica- 
tions. Ravenna  thus  suddenly  became  one  of 
the  most  important  places  in  the  north  of  Italy. 
The  town  itself,  however,  was  mean  in  appear- 
ance. In  consequence  of  the  tnarshy  nature  of 
the  soil,  most  of  the  houses  were  built  of  wood, 
and  since  an  arm  of  the  canal  was  carried 
through  some  of  the  principal  streeta,  the  com- 
munication was  carried  on  to  a  preat  extent  by 
gondolas,  as  in  modern  Venice.  The  town,  also, 
waa  very  deficient  in  a  onpply  of  good  drinking- 
water ;  but  it  was  not  considered  unhealthy, 
smce  the  canals  drained  the  marshes  to  a  great 
extent,  and  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  pre- 
vented the  waters  from  stagnating.  In  the 
neighborhood  good  wme  was  grown,  notwith- 
standing the  marshy  nature  of  Hie  soil.  When 
the  Roman  empire  was  threatened  by  the  bar- 
barians, the  emperors  of  the  West  took  op  their 
leeidenee  at  Ravenna,  which,  on  aoeonnt  of  its 
situation  and  its  fortifications,  was  regarded  as 
impregnable.  Alter  the  downfall  of  the  West- 
em  empire,  Theodorio  also  made  it  the  capital 
of  his  kingdom  ;  and  aAer  the  overthrow  of  the 
Gothic  dominion  by  Narses,  it  became  the  resi- 
dence of  the  exarchs  or  the  governors  of  the 
Byzantine  empire  in  Italy  till  the  Lombards 
took  the  town,  A.D.  752.  The  modern  Ravenna 
stands  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  town  ;  the  , 
village  Porto  it  Fuori  on  the  site  of  Cssarea;  I 
and  the  ancient  harbor  ia  called  Porto  Vteelm  { 
del  CaudiMO.  1 
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Reate  ( Reatinus  :  now  Rieti ),  an  ancient 
town  of  tbci  Sabioes  in  Central  Italy,  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  the  Aborigines  or  Pelas- 

gians,  was  situated  on  the  Lacus  Velinus  and 
the  Via  Salaria.  It  was  the  chief  place  of  as- 
sembly for  the  Sabines,  and  was  subeeqoeDtly 

a  prsefectura  or  a  municipium.  The  valley  in 
which  Keate  was  situated  was  so  beautiful  that 
it  received  the  name  of  Tempe ;  and  in  its 
neighborhood  is  the  celebrated  waterfall,  which 
is  now  known  under  ihe  name  of  the  fall  of 
Temi  or  the  Cascade  delle  Marmore.  This 
waterfall  owed  its  origin  10  a  canal  constroeled 
by  M'.  Curias  Dental  us,  in  order  to  carry  ofl" 
the  superlluous  waters  from  the  Lake  Velinus 
into  the  River  Nar.  It  falls  into  this  river  from 
a  height  of  one  hundred  and  fony  feet.  By  this 
undertaking,  the  Reatini  gained  a  large  quan- 
tity of  land,  which  was  called  Rosea.  Mwf. 
Reate  was  celebrated  for  its  mules  and  asses 

RsBiLus,  C.  CaninIits,  one  of  Caesar's  legatee 
in  Gaol  and  in  the  civil  war.  On  the  last  dsy 
of  December  in  B  C.  45,  on  the  sudden  death 
of  the  consul  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  Caesar  mads 
Rebilos  consal  for  the  few  renminiog  hocus  of 
the  day. 

KsDicuLos,  a  Roman  divinity,  who  had  a  tern 
pie  near  the  Porta  Capena,  and  who  was  believ* 

cd  to  have  received  his  name  from  having  in- 
duced Haonibalt  when  he  was  near  the  gates  of 
the  eity,  to  retmrn  {niira)  sonthward.   A  pisee 

on  the  .\ppian  road,  near  the  second  mile-stone 
from  the  city,  was  called  Campus  RediculL 
This  divinity  was  probably  one  of  the  Lares  of 
the  city  of  Rome. 

RsodNBs,  a  people  in  the  interior  of  GaUis 
Lugdunensis,  whose  chief  town  was  Condate 
(now  Rennet). 

RKDtTx,  t  e.,  "  the  divinity  who  leads  the  trav- 
eller back  to  his  home  in  safety,"  occurs  as  a 
surname  of  Fortuna. 

Regalianus,  RkoalliInus,  or  Rioilliascs, 
a  Dacian,  who  served  with  distinction  under  the 
emperors  Claudius  and  Valerian.  The  Moe- 
sians,  terrified  by  the  cruelties  inflicted  by  Gal- 
Itenus  on  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  re- 
bellion of  Ingennus,  suddenly  procIsimedRegsli- 
anus  emperor,  and  quickly,  with  the  consent  of 
the  soldiers,  in  a  new  fit  of  alarm,  put  him  t« 
de8tb,A.D.S69.  Henee  he iseanmeiMed among 
the  thirty  tyrants. 

Rbouna  (now,  Villa  de  Ravna),  a  town  in  His* 
sania  Bstiea,  on  Uie  roao  firarn  Hiqialis  to 
Emerita. 

Rboilldm,  a  small  place  in  the  Sabine  terri> 
tory,  from  which  Appius  GlaiMUim  migrated  ic 
Rome.   Its  site  is  uoceitaio,  M  it  disappsaisj 

at  an  early  period. 
RseiLLus,  iGMlblos.  1 .  M.,  bad  been  dedar- 

ed  consul,  with  T.  Otacilius,  for  B  C  2!4.  by 
the  centuria  prcrogativa,  and  would  have  been 
elected  had  not  Q.  Fabins  Maximns,  who  pre- 
sided at  the  comitia,  pointed  out  that  there  was 
need  of  generals  of  more  experience  to  cope 
with  Hannibal.  Regillus  died  in  205,  at  which 
time  he  is  spoken  of  as  Flamen  Martialis.— S. 
L.,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  prietor  190,  when 
he  received  the  command  of  the  fleet  in  the  war 
against  Antiocluis. 

Rkoili.us  Lacua,  a  lake  in  Latium,  memo* 
rable  for  the  victory  gained  on  its  banks  by  tht 
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ins  over  the  Latins,  H  C.  498.  It  was  east 
of  Rome,  in  the  territory  of  Tusculuni,  and  be- 
tween Lavioom  and  Gabii ;  but  it  ean  not  be 
idcniiti«'(l  Willi  certainty  wiih  any  modern  lake. 
It  perhaps  occupied  the  site  of  the  valley  of 
Jwrfora,  whieh  ia  now  dry. 

Rtainvu  or  Castra  Reciva  (now  Rcgens- 
htrg)^  a  Koman  fortress  in  Vindelicia,  on  the 
Uuiabe,  and  on  ttie  rood  leading  to  Vindobona, 
vaa  the  head  quarters  of  a  Roman  legion. 

lUotDM  f  LOMBN.      Vtd.  NaABMALCHA. 

Rnolov  Larfm,  RsoYvm  LbpYimw,  or  aimply 

BmSvh,  also  FoBCM  Lkpidi  (Regienscs  a  Le- 
pido  :  now  Jieggio)t  a  town  of  the  Boii  in  Uallia 
Cisaipina,  between  Mntina  and  Tftrentnm,  which 
was  probably  made  a  colony  by  the  consul  M. 
^UDiiios  Lepidus,  when  he  constructed  the 
Aittia  Via  nnragh  Giaalpine  Gaul,  though  we 
iiave  no  record  of  the  foundation  of  the  colony. 

Rkoolos,  M.  AqoiUus,  was  one  of  the  dela- 
tores  or  informera  in  the  time  of  Nero,  and  thus 
roae  from  poverty  to  great  wealth.  Under  Do* 
mitian  he  resumed  his  old  trade,  and  became 
one  of  the  instrumenls  of  that  tyrant's  cruelty 
He  survived  Domitian,  and  is  frequently  spoken  \ 
of  by  Pliny  with  the  greatest  detestation  and 
contempt.  Martial,  on  the  contrary,  who  flat- 
tered all  the  creaturea  of  Domitian,  celebiltes 
the  virtuea,  the  wiadom,  and  tlie  eloqiMiioe  of 
Resulua. 

RaooLOt,  AnufOM.  1.  M.,  consul  B.C.  835, 
carried  on  war  against theSidicini. — 2  M  .con- 
sul 294,  carried  on  war  against  the  Saranites. — 
%  M.,eoasuI  267,  conquered  the  Salleotini,  took 
the  town  of  Brundisium,  and  obtained,  in  con- 
sequence, the  honor  of  a  triumph.  In  256  he 
waa  conaol  a  aeoood  tima  witli  L.  Manlina  Volao 
Longus.  The  two  consuls  defeated  tlic  Cartha- 
ginian fleet,  and  allerward  landed  in  Africa  with 
a  large  foree.  They  met  with  great  and  atrflc- 
ing  success  ;  and  after  Manlius  returned  to 
itoroe  with  half  of  the  army,  Regulus  remained 
In  AlVfea  with  the  other  half,  and  prosecuted 
the  w-ar  with  the  utmost  vii,'or.  The  Cartha- 
ginian generals  Hasdrubal,  Bostar,  and  Hamil- 
ear  avoided  the  plains,  where  their  eavairy  and 
elephants  would  have  given  them  an  advantage 
over  the  Roman  army,  and  withdrew  into  the 
mountains.  There  they  were  attacked  by  Reg- 
aina»  and  defeated  with  great  loes ;  fifteen  thou- 
sand men  are  said  to  have  been  killed  in  battle, 
and  five  thousand  men,  with  eighteen  elephants, 
to  have  been  taken.  The  Carthaginian  troops 
retired  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  Regu- 
kia  now  overran  the  country  without  opposition. 
NoflMrous  towna  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  among  others  Tunis,  at  the  distance 
of  only  twenty  miles  from  the  capitaL  The 
Ovlhaginians,  in  despair,  sent  a  herald  to  Reg- 
ains to  solicit  peace.  But  the  Roman  general 
would  only  graot  it  on  such  intolerable  terms 
tint  the  CarUMginiana  reaolved  to  continue  the 
war  and  hold  out  to  the  last.  In  the  midst  of 
their  distress  and  alarm,  aaccess  came  to  them 
ftWB  an  nnexpected  quarter.  Among  the  Greek 
■ercenaries  who  had  lately  arrived  at  Carthage 
was  a  Lacedemonian  of  the  name  of  Xanibip- 1 
pm.  He  pointed  out  to  the  Oarthaginiana  tliat  | 
their  defeat  was  owin<T  to  the  incompetency  of 
their  generala,  and  not  to  the  auperiority  of  the 
Roman  tnan;  aod he  in^pirad aneh  oonlldenee 
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'  in  the  people  that  he  was  forthwith  ptaoed  at 
the  head  of  their  tioops.   Relying  on  his  four 
thonaaiid  eavairy  and  one  hnndred  elephants, 
Xanthippus  boMly  m.-ircln d  into  the  npen  coun- 
try to  meet  the  vuemy.    In  the  battle  which  en- 
aoed,  Reguloa  waa  totally  defeated ;  thirty  thou- 
sand  of  his  men  were  slain  ;  scarcely  two  thou- 
sand escaped  to  Clypea ;  and  Regulus  himself 
waa  taken  priaoner,  with  fite  hundred  more 
(B.C  25.5)     Regulus  remained  in  captivity  In 
the  next  five  years,  till  260,  when  the  Cartha- 
ginians, after  then*  defeat  by  the  proc^onsul  Me- 
tcilus,  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome  to  solicit  peace, 
or  at  least  an  exchange  of  prisoners.  They  al- 
lowed Regulus  to  accompany  the  ambassadors 
on  the  promise  that  he  would  return  to  Carthage 
if  their  proposals  were  declined,  thinking  that  be 
would  persuade  his  countrymen  to  agree  to  an 
exchange  of  prisoners  in  order  to  obtain  his  own 
liberty.   This  embassy  of  Regulus  is  one  of  the 
most  oelebrated  stories  in  Roman  history.  The 
orators  and  poets  related  how  Regulus  at  first 
refused  to  enter  the  city  as  a  siave  of  the  Car- 
thaginians ;  how  aAerward  he  would  not  give 
his  opinion  in  the  annate,  as  he  had  ceased  bjr 
his  captivity  to  be  a  member  of  that  illustrious 
body ;  how,  at  length,  when  he  was  allowed  by 
the  Romana  to  apeak,  he  endeavored  to  diaauade 
the  senate  flom  assenting  to  a  peace,  or  even 
to  an  exehange  of  prisoners ;  and  when  he  saw 
them  waTering,  from  their  deaire  oT  redeeming 
him  from  captivity,  how  he  told  them  that  the 
Carthaginiaoa  had  giien  him  a  slow  poison, 
wbieh  would  anon  terminate  hio  lifb ;  and  how, 
finally,  when  the  aenate,  through  his  influence, 
refused  the  offers  of  the  Carthaginians,  he 
firmly  resisted  all  the  persnaaiona  of  hie  flienda 
to  remain  in  Rome,  and  returned  to  Carthage, 
where  a  martyr's  death  awaited  him.   On  hia 
arrival  at  Carthage  be  is  said  to  have  been  pot 
to  death  with  the  most  excruciating  torture* 
It  was  related  that  he  waa  placed  in  a  chest 
eorered  oTer  in  the  inaide  wtth  inm  nails,  and 
thus  perished  ;  and  other  writen  atated,  in  ad- 
dition, that  aAer  hia  eyelid*  had  been  cut  oflf, 
he  was  first  thrown  Into  a  dark  dnngeon,  and 
then  suddenly  exposed  to  the  full  rays  of  a 
burning  sun.   When  the  news  of  the  barbarous 
death  of  Regulus  reached  Rome,  the  senate  is 
said  to  have  given  Hamilcar  and  Boatar,  two 
of  the  noblest  Carthaginian  prisoners,  to  the 
family  of  Regulus,  who  revenged  themselves 
by  putting  them  to  death  with  cmel  tormenta. 
This  celebrated  tale,  however,  has  not  been  al- 
lowed to  pass  without  question  in  modern  times. 
Many  writeis  anppoaed  that  it  was  invented  in 
order  to  excuse  the  cruelties  perpetrated  by  the 
family  of  Regulus  on  the  Carthaginian  prison- 
ers committed  to  their  eoatody.   Regulus  was 
one  of  the  favorite  characters  of  early  Roman 
story.   Not  only  was  he  celebrated  on  account 
of  his  heroism  in  giving  the  senate  advice  whieh 
secured  him  a  martyr's  death,  but  also  on  ac- 
count of  his  ihigality  and  simplicity  of  life. 
Like  Fabrioina  aira  Corioe,  he  lived  on  hia  he* 
reditary  farm,  which  he  cultivated  with  his  own 
hands  I  and  subsequent  ages  loved  to  tell  how 
he  petitioned  the  aenate  for  his  reeall  firam 
Africa  wfien  he  was  in  tho  full  career  of  vic- 
tory, as  bis  farm  waa  going  to  ruin  in  hia  ab> 
senoe,  and  his  fiunlly  was  snflhriog  tna  want 
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—4.  C,  tarnamed  Sbrrands.  consul  257,  when 

he  defentrd  the  Carthaginian  fleet  oflT  the  Li- 
paneao  islands,  and  obtained  possession  of  the 
islandt  of  Lipara  and  Melile.  He  was  consul 
a  second  time  in  250  with  L.  Manlius  Vulso. 
The  two  consuls  undertook  the  siege  of  Lily- 
bmin ;  bat  they  were  IbQed  in  their  attempts 
to  carry  the  place  by  storm,  and  after  losing  a 
great  number  of  men,  were  obliged  to  turn  the 
siege  into  t  Uoetade.  This  Regmos  w  the  first 
Atilius  who  bears  the  surname  Serranus,  which 
aiherward  became  the  name  of  a  distinct  family 
in  the  gens.  The  origin  of  this  name  is  tpoken 
of  under  Serranus. — 5.  M.,  son  of  No  3,  was 
consul  237,  and  again  317,  in  the  latter  of  which 
years  he  was  elected  to  supply  the  place  of  O. 
Flaminiiis,  who  had  fallen  in  the  battle  of  the 
Trasimene  Lake.  He  was  censor  ia  314.— 6. 
C,  consul  SS6,  conquered  the  Seriinhnw*  wko 
bad  revolted.  On  his  return  to  Italy  he  fiyoght 
against  the  Gauls,  and  fell  in  the  battle. 

Rkii  Apolliwarkb  (now  Riez),  a  Roman  col- 
ony in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  with  the  surname 
Julia,  Augusta,  east  of  the  River  Druentia,  north 
of  Forum  Voconii,  and  northwest  of  Forum 
Julii. 

Remesuna  orRoMEsi.lNA  {now  Muttapha  Pa- 
Unka),  a  town  in  Moesia  Superior,  between  Nai- 
sus  and  Serdica. 

Rkmi  or  Rhemi,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
people  in  Gallia  Belgica,  inhabited  the  country 
throuffh  which  the  Axona  flowed,  and  were 
bounaed  on  the  south  hy  the  Nervii,  on  the 
southeast  by  the  Veromandui,  on  the  east  by 
the-Suessiones  and  Bellovaci,  and  on  the  west 
by  the  Nervii.  They  formed  an  alliance  with 
Caesar  when  the  rest  of  the  Belgse  made  war 
■giiost  him,  B.C.  ft7.  Their  chief  town  was 
Burocortoram,  ifterwinl  nailed  Reini  (now 
RJuintM). 

Rniiiivs  PAiijnioir.   Fid.  Palahoit. 

Rnnvs.    Vid.  Romulus. 
[RnranriNua,  Calpornios,  a  centurion  in  the 
Miny  in  Germany,  was  pnt  to  death  en  aeoonnt 

of  Ua  fifU'lity  to  ihc  Emperor  Galba,  A.D.  69.] 
RnSAlMA,  K-KSiENA,  KsSIKA  (TiffOiVO,  'Piffiva : 

now  IUu-^Ain)f  a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  near 

the  sources  of  the  Chaboras,  on  the  road  from 
Carrie  to  Nisibis.  After  its  restoration  and  for- 
tification by  Theodoeius,  it  waa  called  Tbiodo- 

■loi'ot.is  (QeodoaiovrroXi^).  Whether  it  is  the 
aame  as  the  Resen  of  the  OidTeatament(GrM., 
X.,  IS)  seems  very  doubtful. 

Rssno,  AntTdi.  1.  The  author  of  a  sump- 
tnary  law  of  uncertain  date,  but  passed  after 
the  sumptuary  law  of  the  consul  ^milius  Le- 
pidus,  n  C.  78,  and  before  the  one  of  Crnar.— 
2.  Probably  a  son  of  the  preceding,  proscribed 
by  the  triumvirs  m  43,  but  preserved  by  the 
fidelity  oit  a  slave. 

[IlETrNA  (now  Retina,  east  of  Portici),  a  vil- 
lage on  the  coast  of  Campania,  not  far  from 
PronomoriQin  Misenom.] 

[Rrtotium  (now  RtterUt),  •  plane  in  the  in- 
terior of  Liguria.] 

Ravmom,  a  people  in  the  north  of  Germany, 
on  the  right  bnak  of  the  Attna,  north  of  tke 
Langohardi. 

Rbx,  MAacVvs.  4.  Q.,  prater  B.a  144»  hoQt 
the  aqueduct  called  Aqua  Mareia,  which  was 
one  of  the  most  important  at  Rome.  Vid.  Roiu, 


xrV.,  p.  753.-8  Q.,  consul  118,  founded  in  this 
year  the  colony  of  Narbo  Manias  in  Gaui,  and 
carried  on  war  against  the  Stceni.  a  Ligurian 
people  at  the  loot  of  the  Alps — 3.  Q  ,  coaanl 
68,  and  proconsul  in  Cilicia  in  the  following 
year.  On  his  return  to  Rome  m  66  he  sued  for 
a  triumph,  but  as  obstacles  were  thrown  in  the 
way  by  cenain  parties,  he  remained  outside  the 
city  to  prosecute  bis  claims,  and  was  stiU  there 
when  the  Cattlinarian  eonspiracy  broke  o«t  in 
63.  The  senate  sent  him  to  Fiesule  to  watch 
the  movements  of  C.  MalUns  or  Manhus,  Cati- 
line's general.  [ManHna  sent  propoanla  ofpeeea 
to  Marcius,  but  the  latter  refused  to  listen  to  his 
terms  unless  he  consented  to  lay  down  his  arms. 
Marenia  Rex  married  tiie  ddeat  eiaier  of  Cl»^ 
dius.  He  died  before  B.C.  61,  without  leaving 
his  brother-in-law  the  inheritance  he  had  ex- 
peeted.] 

Rha  (Ta  ;  now  Vdga^,  a  great  river  of  Asia, 
flrst  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  who  describes  it  aa 
rising  in  the  noitii  of  8«nMtia«  In  two  bmnriw^ 
Rha  Occidentalis  andRlut  Orientalis  (now  the 
VolgA  and  the  Kama\  after  the  junction  'of 
which  it  flowed  southwest,  forming  the  boond- 
ary  between  Sarmatia  Asiatica  and  Scythia.  till 
near  the  Tanais  (now  Dm),  where  it  suddenly 
turns  to  the  southeast,  and  falls  into  the  north- 
western part  of  the  Caspian. 

Rhadamakthiis  {'VaMuavdo^),  son  of  Jupiter 
(Zeus). and  Europa,  and  brother  of  King  Minos 
of  Crete.  From  fear  of  hia  biotlier  he  ted  to 
Ocalea  in  Boeotia,  and  there  married  Alcmenti, 
In  consequence  of  bis  justice  throushoot 
he  became,  after  bin  dnall^  eon  of  un.  jndgaa 
in  the  lower  world. 

Ru.iETiA,  a  Roman  province  south  of  the 
Danube,  was  originally  distinct  from  Vindelieia, 
and  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Helvetii, 
on  the  east  by  Noricum,  on  the  north  by  Vui- 
delioia,  and  on  the  aonth  by  Cieaipioe  OanI,  tbna 
corresponding  to  the  Gritons  in  Swiiz<7rIaod. 
and  to  the  greater  part  of  the  Tyrol  Toward 
the  end  of  iSe  firat  eentary,  bowerer,  Vindeliein 
was  added  to  the  province  of  Rhaeita,  whence 
Tacitus  speaks  of  Augusta  ViodeUcona  aa 
aitoated  in  Rbsetin.  At  a  later  tine  RbsUr 
was  subdivided  into  two  provinces. /2i«/ta  Prt- 
SM  and  JtJtatia  Senmda,  the  former  of  which  aa 
swered  to  the  oM  provinen  of  Rlwcin,  and  tbt 
latter  to  that  of  Vindelieia.  The  boundaries 
between  the  two  provinces  are  not  aoouratdy 
defined,  hot  it  may  be  stated  in  general  that 
they  were  separated  from  each  other  by  the 
firigantinus  I..acns  (now  Lake  of  Constance)  and 
the  River  (£nus  (now  Inn).  Vindelieia  is 
spoken  of  in  a  anpaiain  mtalau  Vsd.  Vikpku- 
CIA.  Rhvttawas  a  very  mountainous  conntrr, 
since  the  main  chain  of  the  Alps  ran  through 
the  graatM  part  of  the  province.  These  mount- 
ains were  called  Alpes  Rhaetica?,  and  extended 
from  the  Satnt  Gothard  to  the  Orider  by  the 
pass  by  the  Stelvio ;  and  in  them  rose  tbn 
(Enus  (now  Inn)  and  most  of  the  chief  rivere 
in  the  nonh  of  Italy,  such  as  the  Atheets  (now 
Adige),  and  the  Addua  (now  Add^y  The  val<> 
leys  produced  corn  and  excellent  wine,  thelattei 
of  which  was  much  esteemed  m  Italy.  Aogn*' 
tna  drank  Rbvtinn  wine  hi  prnferenen  to  all 
others.  The  original  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
the  Rh^bti,  are  said  by  most  ancient  ▼^rilecn  la 
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RHEA. 


>  taMT.soMM,  who  wen  diiVM  ottoTtfra 

north  of  Italy  by  thn  invasion  of  the  Celts,  and 
Who  took  refuge  in  this  mountaiaous  district 
«Bdar  a  leader  eelled  Rhatn.  Many  modem 
wijters  suppose  the  Rhrrti  and  the  Etniscans  to 
have  been  the  Mine  people,  only  tbey  intert  tbe 
aneien:  tndttiea,  and  believe  that  tbe  RhvU 
descended  from  their  original  abodes  on  the 
Alpe,  and  aetUed  first  ia  the  north  of  Italj  and 
aext  is  tiie  eeantry  afterward  eelled  Etrnrla. 
Thoy  support  this  view  by  the  fact  that  the 
£iruscan»  were  called  in  their  own  language 
Beeeiia,  whMi  eeemi  merefy  another  form  of 
Rbaeti,  as  well  as  by  other  arguments,  ieto 
which  it  ia  unaeceaeaiy  to  eater  in  thia  place. 
It  ia  irapoeelHe  to  arrite  at  any  certain  eonda- 
■ion  rt  spectiniT  the  original  population  of  the 
country,  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  the  coun- 
try wae  inhabited  by  Tarioas  Celtic  tribes.  Tbe 
Rheti  are  first  mentioned  by  Polybins.  They 
were  a  brave  and  warlike  people,  and  caused 
the  Romans  much  trouble  by  their  marauding 
Incursions  into  Gaul  and  the  north  of  Italy. 
They  were  not  subdued  by  the  Romans  till  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  and  tbey  offered  a  brave  and 
desperate  resistance  againat  lictii  Dniana  and 
Tiberius,  who  finally  conquered  them.  Rhaetia 
was  then  formed  into  a  Roman  province,  to 
vhieh  Vindelicia  was  afterward  added,  as  has 
been  already  stated.  The  victories  of  Drusus 
and  Tiberius  were  celebrated  by  Horace  (Carm. 
iv.,  14).  The  Rhati  weia  divided  into  eeverai 
tribes,  such  as  the  Lepontu,  Vennones,  Tri- 
OKXTiNi,  (Sec.  Tbe  only  town  in  Kbaetia  of  any 
jBfwitaiiea  wm  Tuwrnmrnvm  (now  Trent). 

[Rhacotib  ('PaicwTtf),  a  village  of  Lower 
E^rpt,  aAerward  included  in  the  city  Alexan- 
diia.} 

RnloiK  i'Fayai,  'P6ya,  'Payeul  :  'Pa)t}v6c  : 
ruins  at  Bai,  southeast  of  Tehran),  the  greatest 
city  or  Media,  lay  in  the  extreme  north  of  Grant 
Media,  at  the  southern  foot  of  the  mountains 
|Cm{mus  Moos)  which  border  tbe  aouthern 
ihorea  of  the  Geapian  Sea,  and  on  tbe  weetem 
side  of  the  great  pass  through  those  mountains 
galled  the  Caspias  Fylte.  It  was  therefore  the 
key  of  Media  toward  Partbia  and  Hyroania. 
Having  been  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  it  was 
restored  by  Seleucus  X^icator,  and  named  £«Kd- 
tot  (Eupun-df).  In  tbe  Parthian  -wars  it  was 
again  destroyed,  but  it  was  rebuilt  by  Arsaces, 
and  called  AasAciA  {'ApaoKia),  In  the  Middle 
Ages  it  van  atill  a  great  city  under  ita  original 
same,  slightly  altered  (Rat);  and  it  was  finally 
destroyed  by  the  Tartars  in  the  twelAh  century. 
The  surrounding  district,  wliich  was  a  rugged 
Tolcaiiic  region,  aabject  to  frequent  earthi|Hnhfs, 
was  called  'Paytav^. 

RhammOs  ('Pofii'OtJf,  'OvvTOc  '■  'Pofivovaiof  : 
now  Obrio  Kasiro),  a  dcmus  in  Attica,  belonging 
to  the  tribe  Eantis,  which  derived  its  name 
IroiD  the  rhamnu*t  a  kind  of  prickly  shrub. 
fPa/ifovc  is  an  ndjaetiva*  a  contraction  of  (iofti- 
v6ei(,  which  comes  from  ^u^vof).  Rhamnus 
was  situated  on  a  small  rocky  peninsula  on  the 
lastem  coast  of  Attiearaixty  stadia  from  Mar- 
athon. It  possessed  a  celebrated  temple  of 
Nemesis,  who  is  hence  called  by  the  Latin  poets 
JUaMaais*a  dea  or  nrgo.  In  this  temple  there 
was  a  coijssal  statue  of  the  goddess  made  by 
A^cnoritua.  the  disoiple  of  Phidias.  Aooltier 


neoMint,  bnt  less  tmstworthy,  relates  that  the 

statue  waa  the  work  of  Phidias,  and  was  made 
oot  of  the  block  of  Parian  marble  which  the 
Persians  brought  with  thevn  Ibr  the  purpose  of 
setting  up  a  trophy,  when  they  were  defeated 
at  Marathon.  There  are  still  remains  of  this 
temple,  as  well  aa  of  a  smaller  one  to  the  same 
goddess. 

[Raiiphias  ('PfjU^afXs  I^aeedemonian.  father 
of  Clearchus,  was  one  of  tbe  three  ambassadors 
who  were  Bcnt  to  Athens  in  B.C  432  with  the 
final  demand  of  Sparta  for  the  independence  of 
all  the  Gredc  atates.  The  demand  was  refused, 
and  tbe  Peloponnesian  war  ensued.  In  B.O. 
4S2,  Ramphias,  with  two  colleagues,*  command- 
ed a  force  of  nine  hundred  men,  intended  lot 
the  strengthening  of  Brasidas  inThrnea;  but 
their  passage  through  Thessaly  was  opposed  by 
the  Thessalians,  and,  hearing  also  of  the  battle 
of  Amphipolis  and  the  death  of  Bmaidna,  thay 
returned  to  Sparta.] 

RuAMPsiNiTut  {'Poft^iviTOf),  onc  of  the  an* 
niant  kings  of  Egypt»aaeeeeded  Proteus,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Cheops.  This  king  is  said 
to  have  possessed  immense  wealth  ;  and  in  or- 
der to  l»ep  it  safe,  he  had  a  treasury  built  of 
stone,  respecting  the  robbery  of  which  Herodo- 
tus (iL,  121)  relates  a  romantic  story,  which 
bears  a  great  resemblance  to  the  one  toidaboat 
the  treasury  built  by  the  two  brothers  .Agame- 
des  and  Trophonius  of  Orchomenus.  Vid.  Aoa- 
wBvas.  Rhampsinitna  belonga  to  the  twentieth 
dynasty,  and  is  known  in  inscriptiona  tf  tbB 
name  of  Ktmestu  Neter-kek'pen, 

Rbapta  (rd  Teirrd),  the  aoithemniDat  ne»> 
port  known  to  the  anctenle,  the  capital  of  the 
district  of  fiarbaria  or  Aiaiiia*  on  the  eastern 
eoaat  of  Africa.  It  atood  on  a  river  ealM 
RBAFTrs  (now  Doara),  and  near  a  promontory 
called  Ru APTua  (now  Formtaa),  and  the  peo|kle 
of  the  dietriet  were  called  TdyitM  Alftsev 

[Rhathines  (*Pa^/v>7r),  a  Persian,  wasoneaf 
the  commanders  sent  by  Pharnabazua  to  sM  the 
Bitiiyninns  in  oopoeing  the  peasage  of  the  €^ 
rean  Greeks  under  Xenophon  through  Bithynia, 
B.C.  400.  The  aatrap's  forces  were  completely 
defeated.  We  hear  ngnio  of  Rbatbinee  in  B.G. 
396,  as  one  of  the  commanders  for  Pharnabaziis 
of  a  body  of  cavalry,  which  worsted  that  of 
Agetilaus  fn  a  skirmish  near  DnaoyliniD.] 

RiiK  A  {'Pill,  Epic  and  Ion.  'Pc/a.  'Pci'j;,  or  'P6j), 
an  ancient  Greek  goddess,  appears  to  have  beeo 
a  goddess  of  the  earth.  She  ia  represented  aa 
a  daughter  of  Uranus  (Ccelus)  and  Ge  (Terra), 
and  the  wife  of  Cronos  (Saturn),  by  whom  she 
became  the  mother  of  Hestia  (Vesta),  Demeter 
(Ceres).  Hera  (Juno),  Hades  (Pluto),  Poseidon 
(Neptune),  and  Zeus  (Jupiter).  Cronos  devour- 
ed all  his  children  by  Rikea,  but  when  she  was 
on  the  point  of  giving  birth  to  Zeus  (Jupiter), 
she  went  to  Lyctus  in  Crete,  by  the  advice  of 
her  parents.  When  Zeus  (Jupiter)  was  born, 
she  gave  to  Cronos  (Saturn)  a  stone  wrapped 
up  like  an  infant,  which  the  god  swallowed,  sup- 
posing it  to  be  bis  child.  Crete  was  undoubt- 
edly the  earlieat  aeat  of  the  worship  of  Rliea» 
though  many  other  parts  of  Greece  laid  claim 
to  the  honor  of  being  the  birtb-place  of  Zeus 
(Jupiter).  Rhea  was  aflerward  identified  by  the 
Greeks  in  Asia  Minor  with  the  great  Asiatio 
goddess,  known  under  the  name  of  "  the  Great 
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Mother,"  or  ihe  Mother  of  tho  1101J3,"  and  also 
bearing  other  names,  stich  as  Cybele,  Agdistis, 
Dindymene,  &c.  Hence  her  worship  became 
of  a  wild  aod  eDthosiastic  character,  and  vari- 
ous Eastern  rites  were  added  to  it,  which  soon 
spread  throughout  the  whole  of  Greece.  From 
the  orgiastic  aatnie  of  these  rites,  her  worship 
became  closely  connrcied  with  that  of  Diony- 
sus (Bacchus).  Under  the  name  of  Cybele  her 
worahip  was  universal  in  Phiygia.  Under  the 
name  of  Agdistis,  she  was  worshipped  with 
great  solemnity  at  Pessiaus  in  Galatia,  which 
town  waa  regarded  aa  the  prineipal  seat  of  her 
worship.  Under  different  names  we  might  trace 
the  worahip  of  Khea  even  much  further  east, 
aa  fhr  as  the  Eophratee  and  even  Baetriaoa. 
She  was,  in  fact,  the  great  goddess  of  the  East- 
era  world,  aod  we  fiod  her  worshipped  there 
Qodor  •  vartety  of  fimna  and  names.  Aa  r»> 
gards  the  Romans,  they  had  from  the  earliest 
times  worshipped  Jupiter  and  his  mother  Opei 
the  wife  of  Saturn.  During  the  war  with  Han- 
nibal  the  Romans  fetched  the  image  of  the 
Mother  of  the  Gods  from  Pessinus  i  but  the 
worahip  then  introdaced  was  quite  new  to  them, 
and  either  maintained  itself  as  distinct  from  the 
worship  of  Ops,  or  became  united  with  it.  A 
temple  was  built  to  her  on  the  Palatine,  and  the 
Roman  matrons  honored  her  with  tlM  festival 
of  the  Mcgalesia  In  all  European  countries 
Rhea  was  conceived  to  be  accompanied  by  the 
Curetes,  who  are  inaeparably  connected  with 
the  birth  and  bringing  up  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  in 
Crete,  and  in  Phrygia  by  the  Corybanies,  Atys, 
and  Agdistis.  The  Corybantes  won  her  en- 
thusiastic priests,  who  with  drums,  cymbals, 
horns,  and  in  full  armor,  performed  their  orgi- 
astic dances  in  the  forests  and  on  the  mount- 
ains of  Phrygia.  In  Rome  the  Galli  were  her 
priests.  The  lion  was  sacred  to  her.  In  works 
of  art  ahe  ia  nanally  repreaentad  seated  on  a 
liUOBa,  adorned  with  the  mural  crown,  from 
whieb  a  veil  bangs  down.  Liona  appear  crouch- 
ing on  the  riglit  and  laftof  hartliniiia,  aad  aoma- 
times  sha  is  aaan  ridhig  in  a  ebariot  drawn  by 
lions. 

Itin&  Sitvf  A.    Vid.  Romrtvi. 

RnEBA.9  {'Pf/6ac,  'P^Baior  :  now  Rira),  a  river 
of  filthynia,  in  Aaia  Minor,  falling  into  the 
Euiine  northeast  of  Ohaleadon ;  very  email  and 
inaigiiificant  in  itself,  but  modi  oelabratod  in 
tbe  Argonautic  Icj^ends. 

RHIDdNKS.      Vtd.  ReDONES. 

Rheoium  i'Pijyiny  :  Rheginus  :  now  Reggio), 
a  celebrated  Greek  town  on  the  coast  of  Brut- 
tium,  in  the  south  of  Italy,  was  situated  on  the 
Fretum  Siculum,  or  the  straits  which  separata 
Italy  and  Sicily  The  ancients  derived  its  name 
from  the  verb  ^rjyvvfn  break"),  because  it  was 
supposed  that  Sicily  was  at  this  place  torn  asun- 
der from  Italy.  Rhegtum  was  founded  about 
the  beginning  of  tbe  first  Mcssenian  war,  B.C. 
748,  by  iEollan  Obalcidians  from  Euboea  and  by 
Doric  Mcssenians,  who  had  quitted  their  native 
eouotry  on  the  commencement  of  hostilities  be- 
tween Sparta  and  Massenia.  At  the  end  of  the 
second  Messenian  war,  668,  a  large  body  of 
Messenians,  under  the  conduct  of  tbe  sons  of 
Arialomenes.  oatdad  at  Rhagimn,  whieh  now  be* 
came  a  flourishing  and  important  city,  and  ex- 
anded  its  authority  over  several  of  the  neigh- 
T4«  • 


boring  tomia.  Even  before  the  Persian  wan 
Rhegium  was  sufficiently  powerful  to  send  three 
thousand  of  its  citizens  to  the  assistanee  of  the 
Tarentines,  and  in  the  time  of  tbe  elder  Diony- 
sius  it  possessed  a  fleet  of  eighty  ships  of  war. 
The  government  was  an  aristocracy,  but  in  ibe 
begiBniBg  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  Anaxilaus. 
who  was  of  a  Messenian  family,  made  himself 
tyrant  of  the  place.  In  494  this  Anajtilaus  con- 
quered Zancle  in  Sieily,  the  nana  <Mr whieb  be 
changed  into  Messana.  He  ruled  over  the  two 
cities,  and  on  his  death  in  476  be  bequeathed 
his  power  to  bis  aona.  About  tea  jrears  after- 
ward (466)  his  sons  were  driven  out  of  Rhe:»i- 
um  and  Messana,  and  republican  governments 
were  eaiaMiabad  in  boUi  cities,  wbieh  mnw  bo* 
came  independent  of  one  another.  At  a  later 
period  Rhenium  incurred  the  deadly  eom«ty  of 
the  elder  Dionyaios  in  oonsaqoenee  of  a  person- 
al  insult  which  the  inhabitants  had  offered  h'm. 
it  is  said  tliat  when  he  asked  the  Rhegians  to 
give  him  one  of  their  naidaM  fbr  bia  wife,  they 
replied  that  they  could  oaly  grant  him  the 
daughter  of  tiieir  public  exeeuliooer.  Dtony- 
sius  carried  on  war  against  tlie  city  Ibr  a  long 
time,  and  after  two  or  three  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts he  at  length  took  tbe  place,  which  be 
treated  with  the  greatest  severity.  Rbeghim 
never  recovered  its  fonner  greatness,  though  it 
still  continued  to  be  a  place  of  considerable  im- 
portance. The  younger  Dionysius  gave  it  the 
name  of  Pkalna,  but  Ibia  name  never  came  into 
peneral  use,  and  was  speedily  forgotten.  The 
Rhegians  having  applied  to  Rome  for  assistance 
when  Pyrrhus  was  in  the  sonth  of  Italy,  tta 
Romans  placed  in  the  town  a  garrison  of  fow 
thousand  soldiers,  who  bad  been  levied  amoi^ 
the  Latin  oolooies  in  Campania.  These  troops 
seized  the  town  in  279,  killed  or  expelled  the 
male  inhabitants,  and  took  possession  of  their 
wives  and  ehfldien.  The  Romana  were  toe 
much  engaged  at  the  time  with  their  war  .iir.Ttnst 
Pyrrhus  to  take  notice  of  this  outrage ;  but  w  hen 
I^rrhos  was  driven  ont  of  Italy,  they  took  sif- 
nal  vengeance  upon  these  Campanians,  and  re- 
stored the  surviving  Rhegiana  to  their  city. 
Rhegiom  suflbred  greatly  from  an  earthqoaln 
shortly  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Social 
war,  90 ;  but  its  population  was  augmented  by 
Augustus,  who  settled  here  a  nanber  of  vefer> 
ans  from  his  fleet,  whence  the  town  bears  n 
Ptolemy  the  surname  Julium,  Rhegium  was 
tbe  place  from  which  persons  usually  crossed 
over  to  Sicily,  but  the  spot  at  which  they  em* 
barlted  was  called  Colitmna  Rheqika  CPijyivwv 
anfXif :  now  Torre  di  Carallo),  and  was  one 
hoiidnd  auidia  north  of  the  town.  The  Greek 
language  continued  to  be  spoken  at  Rhegium 
till  a  very  late  time,  and  the  town  was  subject 
to  the  Bysantina  comt  bmf  after  the  dowafUi 
of  the  Western  empire. 

[Rheoxa  {'Pr/Yfia),  the  lagoon  formed  by  the 
River  Cydnus  in  Cilicia,  at  its  mouth,  and  whieb 
served  as  a  harbor  to  the  city  of  Tarsus.] 

Ru8)iBA  CP^veta,  also  'P9V9,  'P^vaia),  former- 
ly eaUed  Oriygia  and  CeUhitf^  an  island  in  tbe 
.iCgean  Sea  and  one  of  the  Cycladcs,  west  of 
Delos,  from  which  it  was  divided  by  a  narrow 
strait  only  foor  stadia  in  vHdtb.  when  Poly* 
crates  took  the  island,  he  dedicated  it  to  Apollo, 
and  united  it  by  a  chain  to  Deloa ;  and  Kicias 
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MttMled  the  two  isfands  bf  meam  of  a  bridge. 

When  the  Athenians  purified  Delos  in  D  C  42G, 
tbey  removed  all  the  dead  from  the  latter  ialaod 
to  lUienea. 

^  Khkxcs.  I.  (Xow  Rhein  in  Getninn,  Tihine  in 
llnglisi)).  one  of  the  great  rivers  in  i:Iurope, 
fermiQg  in  ancient  tiroee  the  tioiiRdary  between 
Gaul  and  ncrmany,  rises  in  Mons  Adula  (now 
St  Gothard)  not  far  from  the  sourcee  of  the 
Rhone,  and  flows  flnt  in  a  westerly  direction, 
paasiftg  through  the  Lacus  Briganttnus  (now 
Lak*  •/  CotutoHce)  till  it  reaches  Basilia  (now 
Buie),  where  ft  takes  a  northerly  direction, 
and  eventually  flows  into  the  ocean  by  aeveral 
pMutha.  The  ancients  spoke  of  two  main  arms 
iato  which  the  Rhine  was  divided  in  entering 
the  territory  of  the  Batavi,  of  which  the  one  on 
the  east  continued  to  bear  the  name  of  Rhe- 
nns,  while  that  on  the  west,  into  which  the 
Mosa  (now  Matu  or  Meute)  flowed,  was  called 
Vahahs  (now  W,i>il)  After  Drtisus,  in  B.C.  12, 
bad  connected  the  Flevo  Lacus  (now  Zuyder- 
As)  with  the  Rhine  by  means  of  a  canal,  in 
Midng  w  hich  he  probably  made  use  of  the  bed 
of  the  Yssel,  we  tind  mention  of  three  mouths 
of  the  Rhine.  Of  these  the  aainea,  as  given  by 
IMiny,  are,  on  the  west,  Helium  (the  Vahalis  of 
other  writers) ;  in  the  centre,  Rbenus ;  and 
oa  the  east,  FIsTani ;  hot  at  a  hiter  time  we 
sgain  find  mention  of  only  two  months.  The 
Rhiae  is  described  by  the  ancients  as  a  broad, 
lapid,  and  deep  river.  It  reoeivee  many  triha- 
tiries,  of  which  the  most  important  were  the 
Mosella  (now  Moadie)  and  Mosa  (now  Moat  or 
Jfrase)  on  the  left,  and  the  Nieer  (now  iVeeifcar), 
Mopnu^i  (now  Main),  and  Luppia  (now  Lippe)  on 
tiie  right.  It  passed  through  various  tribes,  of 
wMeh  the  principal  on  the  west  were  the  Nan- 
luaies.  Hclvctii.  Scquani,  Medioroatrici,  Triboc- 
c\,  Treviri,  Ubii,  Bata?i,  and  Canninefates,  and 
the  principal  on  the  east  were  the  RhsE'ti,  Vin- 
(telici,  Mattiaci,  Sigambri,  Tencteri,  Usipeics, 
Bracteri,  and  Frisii.  The  length  of  the  Rhine 
is  stated  differently  by  the  ancient  writers.  Its 
Whole  course  amounts  to  about  nine  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  The  inundations  of  the  Rhino 
near  its  mouth  are  mentioned  by  the  ancients. 
Caesar  was  the  first  Roman  general  who  cross- 
ed the  Rhine.  He  threw  a  bridge  of  boats 
across  the  river,  probably  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Colom.  The  etymology  of  the  name  ia 

doobtfiil;  some  connect  it  with  rinncn  or  rinnan, 
atcordtng  to  which  it  would  mean  the  "  current" 
ar  **atreaai  others  with  thm  or  rem,  that  is, 
the  "  clear"  river — 2  (Now  Reno),  a  tributary 
of  the  Padus  (now  Po)  in  Gallia  Cisalpina,  near 
Banonia,  on  a  anall  island  of  which  Octavlanoa, 
Antony,  and  Tx*pidus  formed  the  celebrated  tri- 
umvirate. The  small  river  Lavioius  (now  La- 
«^)  flows  hrto  the  Rhenna ;  and  Appian  places 
in  the  Lavinius  the  ialand  00  whieh  the  triam- 
virato  was  formed. 

{fRnBOMiTMssR  {'Feofiiffprii),  a  Persian,  who 
joined  in  the  general  revolt  of  the  western  prov- 
inces from  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  in  B.C.  3G2, 
and  was  employed  by  his  confederates  to  go  to 
Tachos,  king  of  Egypt,  for  aid.  Although  sno- 
cesstul  in  this  application,  he  made  his  own 
peace  with  Arlaxerxes  by  betraying'  a  4iumbcr 
of  the  rebel  chiefs.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
anannaiidefa  of  the  Peiaian  oavaiiy  in  the  bat- 


RHIP^I  fiom^ 

tie  at  the  Grnintcus.  B.C.  984,  and  fell  lo  tlM 

battln  at  Issus,  D  C.  .333.] 

KuBPUAiM,  a  valley  of  Judca,  continuous  with 
the  valley  of  Hinnom,  soothweat  of  Jerusalem. 
Rhephaim  was  also  the  naBBO  of  a  veiy  aneienS 
people  of  Palestine. 

Rhbbus  {'Pr,oo().  1.  A  river-god  in  Bithynia. 
one  of  the  sonsof  Oceanus  and  Teihys  — 2.  Soil 
of  King  Eloneus  in  Thrace,  marched  to  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Trojans  in  their  war  with  the 
Greeks.  An  oracle  had  declared  that  Troy 
would  never  be  taken  if  the  snow-white  horses 
of  Rhesus  should  once  drink  the  water  of  the 
Xanthus,  and  feed  upon  the  grass  of  the  Trojan 
plain  But  as  soon  as  Rhesus  had  reached  the 
Trojan  territory,  and  had  pitched  his  tents  late 
at  night,  Ulysses  and  Dloraedes  penetrated  into 
his  camp,  slew  Rhesus  himself,  and  carried  oflT 
his  horses.  In  later  writers  Rhesus  is  describ 
ed  as  a  son  of  Stiymon  and  Eolerpe,  orCriliopo, 
or  Terpsichore. 

[Rhbzkhok  i'Ptj^vup),  son  of  Nausitbooa, 
the  king  of  the  PhsBaeiana,  and  amordingly  a 
brother  of  Alcinous.] 

Rhuhos  i'Picwoi),  of  Crete,  a  distinguished 
Alexandrean  poet  and  grammarian,  flourished 
B.C.  222.  He  wrote  several  epic  poems,  one 
of  which  was  on  the  Messeniao  wars.  He  also 
wrote  epj^ma,  ten  of  which  are  preserved  in 
the  Palatine  Anthology,  and  one  by  Athenaeus. 
His  fragments  are  printed  in  Gaisford's  Poeta 
Minoret  fSrmd;  and  separately  edited  by  Nio. 
Saal,  Bonn,  1831. 

RuiDAODs,  a  tributary  of  the  River  Ziobetia* 
in  Partbia ;  [but  vii.  Ziosktis.] 

Rhinocol0ba  or  Rhinocorcka  (r&T(voff67.ou- 
pa  or  'PivoKopovpa,  and  7  'FivoKoiXovpa  or  Tivo- 
Kopovpa  :  now  Kulat-el-Arish),  the  frontier  town 
of  Egypt  and  Palestine,  lay  in  the  midst  of  the 
desert,  at  the  mouth  of  the  brook  (now  El-Arisb), 
which  was  the  boundary  between  the  countries, 
and  which  la  eaUad  ia  Seripmie  the  river  of 
Egypt  It  was  sometimes  reckoned  to  Syria, 
sometimes  to  Kgypt.  Us  name,  "  Thc-cut-ojf' 
noses,"  is  derived  from  its  having  been  the  place 
of  exile  of  criminals  who  had  first  been  so  mu- 
tilated under  the  ^Ethiopian  dynasty  of  kings 
of  Egypt. 

Rhinthon  i'PiiOcji  ),  of  Syracuse  or  Taren- 
tnm,  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  potter,  was 
a  dramatic  poet,  of  that  speciea  of  barleaqoa 
tragedy  which  was  called  p}.vaKoypa^la  or  D.a- 
poTpaytt>6ia,  and  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Ptol> 
emy  I.,  king  of  Egypt  When  he  ia  fdaeed  at 
the  head  of  the  composers  of  this  burlesque 
drama,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  he  actually 
invented  it,  hot  that  he  was  the  flnt  to  develop 
in  a  written  form,  and  to  introduce  into  Greek 
literature,  a  species  of  dramatic  composition, 
whieh  had  already  long  existed  as  a  popuhnr 
amusement  among  the  Greeks  of  Southern  Italy 
and  Sicily,  and  especially  at  Tareotum.  The 
species  of  drama  which  he  cultivated  maf  be 
described  as  an  exhibition  of  the  subjects  of 
tragedy,  in  the  spirit  and  style  of  comedy.  A 
poet  of  this  description  was  called  ^Xvof .  This 
name,  and  that  of  the  drama  itself,  ^^vaxoypo^ 
<pia,  seem  to  have  been  the  genuine  terms 
used  atTarentum.  Rhinihon  wrote  thirty-eight 
dramas. 

RBIF.JU  MoMvas  (ro  'PiiraM  iptj,  also  VinatX 
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of  •  \o{lj  range  of  Bomtains  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  earth,  resppclinr:  which 
there  are  diverse  statemeDta  in  the  ancient 
wrilera.  The  naine  aeenie  to  havo  been  given 
by  the  Greek  poets  quite  indefinitely  to  all  the 
mouataios  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and 
Aaia.  Thos  the  Rhipai  Monte*  wn  •ooietiiiies 
called  the  Hyperborei  Monies.  Vid.  Htperbo- 
aai.  The  later  geographical  writers  place  the 
Rbipetn  Monntaint  northeaet  of  Meant  Alan- 
nu8,  on  the  frontiers  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  and 
atate  that  the  Taoaia  riaes  in  these  onountaina. 
Aoeordinf  to  thit  aeeonnt,  the  RhiiMean  Momt- 
•taw  may  be  regarded  aa  a  western  btinoh  of 
the  Ural  Mountaina. 

Rhioh  {fiov :  now  CasteUo  di  Morea),  a  prom- 
entory  in  Achaia,  opposite  ilio  promontory  of 
Antirrhium  (now  Catttllo  dt  Komclta),  on  tiie 
borders  of  iEtolia  and  Locris,  with  which  it 
formed  the  narrow  entrance  to  the  Corinthian 
Gnlf,  which  straits  are  now  called  the  LittU 
DmrdtneUes.  It  is  sometimes  called  'A;i;a(Kdv 
to  distinguiah  it  flrom  the  opposite  prom- 
ontory, which  was  siirnamed  MoAvwpotoi/ or  Al- 
TuXiKov.  On  the  promontory  of  Rhium  there 
waa  0  temple  of  Neptune  (Poseidon). 

Rhizon  or  Rhizinilt.m  {Ti'uv :  'P<Cuv/n/f :  now 
Ritano),  an  ancient  town  in  Dalmatia.  situated 
at  the  apperend  of  the  gulf,  called  after  it  Rhi- 
10OKUS  Sinus  (now  Gulf  of  Cattaro).  [It  is 
mentioned  hy  Polyj>iua  as  a  strong  place,  to 
wbfeb  Tenta.  queen  of  the  Illjriane,  withdrew 
on  being  attacked  by  the  Romans  ] 

KadOAor  RHooo8('P6d]7, 'P6^:  now  i^oxiu), 
a  Oreeic  emporiimi  on  the  eoaat  of  the  Indigetse, 
in  Hispania  Tarraeonensis,  founded  by  the  Rho- 
diaoa,  and  subeequently  occupied  by  the  inhab* 
Untaof  MaaeOia. 

BaSnlifus  (now  Rh6ne),  one  of  the  chief  riv- 
en  of  Gaul,  riaea  in  Mona  Adula  on  the  Pen- 
nine Aipe,  not  fhr  fhmi  the  aonroes  of  the  Rhine, 
flows  first  in  a  westerly  direction,  and,  after 
passing  through  the  Lacus  Lemanus,  turns  to 
the  south,  passes  by  the  towns  of  Lugdnnnm, 
Vienna,  Avenio,  and  Arelate,  receives  several 
tributaries,  and  finally  falls  by  several  mouths 
into  the  Sinus  Gallicus  in  the  Mediterranean. 
The  nurnh(  r  of  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone  is 
stated  differently  by  the  ancient  writers,  which 
is  not  surprising,  as  the  river  has  frequently  al- 
tered its  course  near  the  sea.  Pliny  mentions 
three  mouth;>,  of  which  the  most  important  was 
called  Os  Matsidiolicum,  while  the  two  others 
bore  the  general  name  of  Libysa  ora,  being  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other  as  the  Ox  llispani- 
enae  and  the  0»  Metajnnum  Besides  these 
mouths  theie  waa  a  canal  to  the  east  of  the  Os 
Massalioticum,  called  Fossa  Mariana,  which 
waa  dug  by  order  of  Marius  during  his  war  with 
Um  Oimbn,  ia  otder  to  make  an  easier  eonBei»> 
tion  between  the  Rhone  and  the  Mediterranean, 
as  the  moutha  of  the  river  were  freijuently 
ehohed  op  with  aaad.  The  Rhone  ie  a  very 
rapid  river,  and  its  upward  navigation  is  there- 
fore diffienlt,  though  it  is  navigable  for  large 
vaaaeh  as  high  aa  Lugdunuro,  and  by  laaaaa  of 
the  A  far  still  further  north. 
RadoB.    Vtd.  Rhodos. 

(RaontA  (TMrta),  a  danghter  of  Oaaanoa  and 

Tethy.s,  was  one  of  the  {Majmatea  of 
plna  (Persephone).] 
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Rhodia  and  RaonSfQus  {  ?oMa,  'PodtoirsXif  ? 

'Po(5<f  I'f.  'Po<5£OTo>/rj7f :  now  Etkt-Hissar,  roios), 
a  mountain  city  of  Lycia,  near  Corydallus,  witJi 
a  temple  of  iEscuiapioa  (Asclepius). 

R Monies  ('P6<Jjoc  :  now  probably  the  Brook  of 
the  Darilanelle*)^  a  small  river  of  the  Troad, 
mentioned  by  be«h  Homer  and  Heeied.  It  roet 
on  the  lower  slopes  of  Mount  Ida,  and  flowed 
northwest  into  the  HeUespoot,  between  Abydai 
and  Dardanoa,  after  reeeit iag  the  SeUela  flow 
the  west. .  It  is  identified  hy  some  with  the 
River  rivdtof,  which  Tbucydidea  mentions,  be- 
tween Cynosaema  and  Ahydoa.  Some  made  it 
erroneously  a  tributary  of  the  >Esepus.  It  ii 
found  mentioned  on  the  coins  of  Daidaooa. 

[RfloDooewK  ('PoSoyovvn).  1 .  A  daagMer  af 
Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  was  given  in  marriage  by 
him  to  Orontes.  Vid.  Orontks,  No.  3. — S. 
Daughter  of  Mitbradatea  I.,  king  of  Parthia, 
ffiven  hy  him  in  marriage  to  Demetrius  Nieatoi; 
king  of  Syria.    Vtd.  Arsacks,  No.  6.] 

[Rhodopb  i'PodoKti),  a  fountain  nymph,  daugh^ 
ter  of  the  river-god  Strymon.  w  ife  of  the  Thifr 
cian  Hffimus,  and  mother  of  Ilcbrus.  She  is 
mentioned  also  among  the  playmates  of  Pro- 
serpina  (Persephone).] 

Rhodope  CPodoKi)),  one  of  the  highest  ranges 
of  mountains  in  Thrace,  extendmg  from  Mount 
Seomioa,  east  of  the  River  Neataa  and  ibe 
boundaries  of  Macedonia,  in  a  southeasterly  di- 
rection almost  down  to  the  coast.  It  is  higfaeat 
in  its  northern  part,  and  ia  thickly  covered  with 
wood.  Rhodope,  like  the  rest  of  Thrace,  was 
sacred  to  Dionysus  (Bacchus),  and  is  frequeotiy 
nientioned  by  the  poeta  in  eoaiieotaon  with  the 
worship  of  this  god. 

[RaoMPnoN,  a  Rhodian  statesman,  who  ex- 
erted himself  iriien  hoetilftiea  hrnke  onthetweaB 
Perseus  and  the  Romans  to  preserve  unbroke* 
the  connection  between  his  countrymen  and  tbi 
latter.  He  waa  oae  of  the  depntiea  aeot,  B.C 
167,  to  convey  a  golden  crown  to  Rome.] 

RudDopifl  CPocJon-if).  a  celebrated  Greek  court- 
esan, of  Thracian  origin,  was  a  fellow-elaTe  with 
the  poet  JEaop,  both  of  them  belonging  to  the 
Samian  ladmon.  She  afterward  l^carae  the 
l^roperty  of  Xanthes,  another  Samian,  who  car 
ried  her  to  Naucratia  in  Egypt*  kk  the  nigB  «f 
Amasis,  and  at  this  great  sea-port  she  carried 
on  the  trade  of  an  hetsra  for  the  benefit  of  bet 
master.  While  thaa  employed,  Charaxoa^  Ito 
brother  of  the  poetess  Sappho,  who  had  come 
to  Naucratis  as  a  merchant,  fell  in  love  with 
her,  and  raaaemed  her  from  alavery  for  a  kifa 
sum  of  money  She  was,  in  consequence,  at- 
tacked by  Sappho  in  a  poem.  She  continued  to 
live  at  Naucratis,  and  with  the  tenth  part  ef  lor 
gains  she  dedicated  at  Delphi  ton  iron  spits, 
which  were  seen  by  Herodotus.  She  is  caUed 
Rhodopis  by  Herodotnak  hat  Sappho  in  her  poem 
spoke  of  her  under  the  name  of  Doricha.  It  is 
therefore  probable  that  Dorieha  was  her  real 
name,  and  that  she  reeelted  that  of  Rhodopia, 
which  signifies  the  "  rosy-cheeked,"  on  account 
of  her  Iwauty.  There  waa  a  tale  current  ia 
Oteeee  that  Rhmfopia  boiK  the  third  pyramid. 
It  has  hrcn  conjectured,  with  great  probabihqr* 
that  in  consequence  of  her  name  Rhodopis.  the 
**  rosy-eheeked."  she  wasoonfoonded  with  Nito- 
cTis.  the  beautiful  Egyptian  queen,  and  the  he- 
roine of  vfKtj  an  Egjrptian  legead,  who  aa  aiM 
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RHODOS. 


RHCBCUS. 


by  the  ancient  chronoloien  to  have  bailt  the 

third  pyramid. 

RndDos  (Tddsf),  sometimes  called  Rh5bb, 
daughter  of  Neptune  (Poseidon)  and  Halia,  or 
of  Helios  aDd  Amphitrite,  or  ot'  NepluDe  (Posei- 
doB)  and  Veoas  (Aphrodite),  or,  lastly,  of  Oce- 
anus  From  her  the  island  of  Rhodes  is  said 
to  have  derived  its  name ;  and  io  this  island  she 
bore  to  Helios  seven  sons. 

[HiioDUNTiA  {'Pothvvria),  a  fortress  on  Mount 
Gblta,  near  Ueraciea  and  Tbermopyle ;  accord- 
iof  to  LiTy»  one  of  the  saminlts  of  GSta.} 

Rhodus  (7 'Podof:  'Pddtof,  Khndius:  now  Rho- 

doa,  Jihode*),  the  easternmost  island  of  the  i£ge- 
nn,  or.  more  specifically,  of  theCarpethian  Sea, 

lies  otf  the  southern  coast  of  Caria,  due  south  of 
the  promontory  of  Cynossema  (now  Cape  Alou- 
fo),  at  the  distance  of  about  twelve  geographical 
miles.  Its  length,  from  northeast  lo  southwest, 
is  about  forty-tive  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth 
about  twenty  to  twenty- five.  In  early  times  it 
was  called  jEthriea  and  Ophiussa.  and  several 
other  names.  The  earliest  ( Jreek  records  make 
uieutiun  of  it.  Mytholocicai  stories  ascribed 
its  origin  to  the  power  of  Apollo,  who  raised  it 
from  beneath  the  waves  ;  and  its  first  peopling 
to  the  Telchmes,  children  of  Thalalta  {the  Sea), 
open  whose  destruction  by  a  deluge  the  He- 
liadtE  were  planted  in  the  island  by  Helios, 
where  they  formed  seven  tribes,  and  founded 
a  kingdom,  which  soon  became  flourishing  by 
their  skill  in  astronomy  and  navigation,  and 
other  sciences  and  arts.  These  traditions  ap- 
iwnr  to  signify  the  early  peopling  of  the  island 
by  some  of  the  civilized  races  of  Western  Asia, 
probably  the  Phoenicians.  AAer  other  alleged 
BrigraCkMw  into  the  island,  we  oome  to  its  Hel- 
lenic colonization,  which  is  ascribed  to  Tlepo- 
lemus,  the  son  of  Hercules,  before  the  Troian 
war,  ttsd  after  that  war  to  Althsmenes.  Ho- 
OMf  BKntions  the  three  Dorian  settlements  in 
Bhnden,  namely,  Lindas,  lalysus,  and  Camirus ; 
sad  these  cities,  with  Cos,  CnMos,  and  Hali- 
carnassus,  formed  the  Dorian  Hexapolis,  which 
was  established,  from  a  period,  of  unknown 
antiquity,  in  the  sonUiweetem  eomer  of  Asia 
Minor.  Rhodes  soon  became  a  great  maritime 
state,  or  rather  confederacy,  the  island  being 
parcelled  out  between  the  three  oities  above 
neatlMied.  The  Rhodians  made  distant  voy- 
ages, and  founded  numerous  colonies,  of  which 
the  chief  were  Rhoda  in  Iberia  ;  Gela  in  Sicily ; 
Parthenope,  Salacia,  Siris,  and  Sybaris  in  Italy; 
settlements  in  the  Balearic  Islands ;  and,  in 
their  own  neighborhood,  Soli  in  Ciliciu,  and 
OagB  and  Corydatta  in  Lycia.  During  this 
early  period  the  government  of  each  of  the  three 
cities  seems  to  have  been  monarchical ;  but 
•bsnt  B.C:  660  the  whole  island  seems  to  havd 
been  united  in  an  oligarchical  republic,  the  chief 
magistrates  of  which,  called  prytanes,  were 
Iriten  from  the  family  of  the  Eratidae,  who  had 
been  the  royal  family  of  lalysus.  Vid.  Diago- 
BAs,  DoEiBus.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  Rhedee  was  one  of  these  Dmian 
maritime  stales  which  were  subject  to  Athens  ; 
but  in  the  twentieth  year  of  the  war,  412,  it 
joined  the  Spmrtan  allianee,  and  the  oHgarehieal 
imrty,  which  had  been  depressed,  and  their  lead- 
ers, the  Eratidae,  expelled,  recovered  their  for- 
mer power  under  DorieuB.   In  408,  the  new 


capital,  called  RHom/s,  was  built,  and  peopled 
from  the  three  ancient  cities  of  lalysus,  Lindas, 
and  Camims.  The  history  of  the  island  now 
presents  a  series  of  conflicts  between  the  demo- 
cratical  and  oligarchical  parties,  and  of  i4ubjeo- 
tion  to  Athens  and  Sparta  in  turn,  till  the  end  of 
the  Social  war,  355,  when  its  independence  was 
acknowledged.  Then  followed  a  conflict  with 
the  princes  of  Caria,  dnrini^  whieh  the  island  was 
fur  a  time  subject  to  ArtemisiSiand,  nominally  at 
least,  to  Jdrieus.  Daring  this  period  there  were 
great  internal  dissensions,  which  were  at  length 
composed  by  a  mixed  form  of  government,  unit- 
ing the  elements  of  aristocracy  and  democracy. 
At  the  Iffaeedonian  conquest,  they  submitted 
to  Alexander;  but,  upon  his  death,  they  expelled 
the  Macedonian  garrison.  In  the  ensuing  wars 
they  formed  an  alliance  with  Ptolemy,  the  son 
of  Lagus,  and  their  city,  Rhodes,  successfnlly 
endured  a  most  famous  siege  by  the  forces  of 
Demetrius  Poliorceies,  who  at  length,  in  admi- 
ration of  the  Tahnr  of  the  besieged,  presented 
them  with  the  engines  he  had  used  against  the 
city,  from  the  sale  of  which  they  defrayed  the 
cost  of  the  celebrated  Colossns,  which  is  d«> 
scribed  under  the  name  of  its  artist,  Chares. 
The  state  now  for  a  long  time  flourished,  with 
an  eitensive  commerce,  and  with  such  a  Diari' 
time  power  that  it  compelled  the  Byzantines  to 
remit  the  toll  which  they  levied  on  ships  passing 
the  Bosporus.  At  length  they  came  into  con- 
nection with  the  Romans,  whose  alliance  they 
joined,  with  Attalus,  king  of  Pergamus,  in  the 
war  against  Philip  III.  of  Macedon.  In  the  en* 
suing  war  with  Antiochus,  the  Rhodians  gave 
the  Romans  great  aid  with  their  fleet;  and,  in 
the  snbseqnent  partition  of  the  Syrian  posMs- 
sions  of  Asia  Minor,  they  were  rewarded  by 
the  supremacy  of  S.  Caria,  where  they  bad 
had  setttements  from  an  early  period.  Yid.  Pi* 
ra:a  Rsodiobom.  A  temporary  interruption  of 
their  alliance  with  Rome  was  caused  by  their 
espousing  the  eanse  of  Perseos,  for  whidt  they 
were  severely  punislied,  169  ;  hut  they  recov- 
ered the  lavor  of  Rome  by  the  important  naval 
aid  they  rendered  in  the  Mithradatie  war.  In 
the  civil  wars  they  took  part  with  Cjssaj-,  and 
suflfered  in  consequence  from  Cassius,  42,  but 
were  afterward  compensated  for  their  losses  by 
the  favor  of  Antonius.  They  were  at  length 
deprived  of  their  independence  by  Claudius ; 
and  their  prosperity  received  its  final  blew  from 
an  earthquake,  which  laid  the  city  of  Rhodes  in 
ruins,  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  A  D  155. 
The  celebrated  medieval  history  of  the  island, 
as  the  seat  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  does  not 
belong  to  this  work.  The  island  is  of  great 
beauty  and  fertility,  with  a  delicious  climate. 
It  was  further  celebrated  as  the  home  of  dis- 
tinguished schools  of  Greek  art  and  of  Greek 
oratory.  The  city  of  Rhodes  was  famous  for 
the  beauty  and  regularity  of  its  architecture, 
and  the  number  of  statues  which  adorned  it; 
it  was  designed  by  Hippodamus  of  Miletus 
(Comp.  Ialysos,  LiifDOs,  and  Camisos.) 

Rh(zcu8  (TotKOf).  1.  A  Centaur,  who,  in  con- 
junction  with  Hylseus,  pursued  Atalanta  in  Ar- 
cadia, hot  was  killed  by  her  with  an  arrow.  The 
Roman  poets  call  him  Rhoetus,  and  relate  that 
he  was  wounded  at  the  nuptials  of  Pirithous.'— 
S.  Son  of  Phileas  or  PhilKUs,  of  Samos,  sn  yr 
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RHCEMETALCES. 

3hitect  and  statuary  tx'lon^ing  to  the  earliest 
period  1  the  hiatory  of  Greek  art,  is  mentioned 
as  the  dead  of  a  family  of  Samian  artists.  He 

fluurislied  about  B.C  640.  lie  was  ihcfirst  arch- 
itect of  the  great  temple  of  Juno  (Hera)  at  Si- 
m<»9,  which  i'heodorus  completed.  In  conjane* 
tion  with  Sniilis  and  Thcodorus,  he  constructed 
the  lafiyrinih  vf  Leninos  ;  and  he,  and  the  mem- 
b(  rs  ol  bis  laiuily  who  succeeded  him,  invented 
thi-  art  of  castiog  Statues  in  bronze  and  iron. 

[Khcv  MKTAI.CK."  ('Po^^i^^^i/^r;f).     1.  I.,  king  of 

Thrace,  was  brgiher  of  (.'otys,  and  uncle  and 
guardian  of  Rhaitciipons,  at  whose  death,  B.C. 
13,  he  was  rx[)rl!c(!  from  Thrace.  About  two 
years  afierwanl  Uljcemclalccs  received  from 
Augustus  hiji  nephew's  dominions,  with  some 
atltliiions,  since  Tacitus  calls  him  king  of  all 
Thrace.  On  his  death  Augustus  divided  his 
kingdom  between  his  son  Cotys  and  his  brmher 
Rhasctiporis.  —  2.  II.,  King  of  Thrace,  nephew 
of  the  precediog,  and  son  of  Khascupuns,  re- 
ceived a  portion  of  the  Thracian  kingdom  on 
tlic  depoMtion  ofliis  father.  He  remained  faith- 
ful to  the  Romans,  and  aided  in  putting  down 
the  Thracian  malcontents  io  A.D.  S8.  Caligu- 
la, in  A  D  3d,  assigned  the  whole  of  Tbraee  to 
Rhcemetalces.] 

[Rhceo  (Toru),  a  dangfater  of  Staphyltts,  be- 
loved by  Apollo,  to  vvhom  she  bore  .\nius  :  shf 
had  been  put  in  a  chest,  and  set  afloat  on  the 
sea  by  her  father,  but  waswflfted  safely  to  Eu- 
boea  (or  Dcios)  ] 

[RiicB8ACE8('Poiffairi;c  inArrian and  Plutarch; 
'PuadKjjc,  Diod.),  a  Persian,  who  deduced  his 
lineage  from  one  of  the  seven  chiefs  who  over- 
threw the  government  of  the  Magi,  was  satrap 
of  Ionia  and  Lydia  about  350  B.C.,  and  was  as- 
sociated with  the  Thcban  Lacratcs  in  the  war 
against  E<iypt  In  tlie  battle  at  the  Granicus, 
having  ab&ailed  Alexander,  he  was  slain  by  that 
roonan}b*S  own  hand.  Diodorus  and  Curtius, 
however,  say  that,  having  cleft  the  king's  helmet 
with  his  sword,  his  hand  was  cut  off  by  Clitus  ] 

Rhceteum  {to  'Poireiov  uKpov,  ^  Totmuf  d/trr), 
'PoiTT/iai  iiKTal :  Virg.  Rhoetea  litora  :  now  Cape 
Intepch  or  liarbieri),  a  promontory,  or  a  strip  of 
rocky  coast  breaking  into  sOTeral  promontories, 
in  Mysia,  on  the  Hellespont,  near  .^antium, 
with  a  town  of  titc  same  name  (now  probably 
PaUo  Cssfro). 

Rhcetus.  1.  A  eentanr.  Vid.  RHfErcs  — 2. 
One  o(^the  giants,  who  was  slain  by  Bacchus 
rDionysus) ;  he  is  usually  eaUed  Eui7to8.-^[3. 
One  of  the  companions  of  Phineus,  slain  by 
Peneos.— 4.  King  of  the  Marrubii  in  Italy, 
ftther  of  Anchemolua.  Vid.  Axcummouw. — S. 
A  Rutulian  slain  among  the  $me  nomime  fbtoa 
hj  Euryalus.J 

[RbohbItbs  Maohos  and  Miwo*  ('Po/i6<rr/r 
fiiyac  and  D.uTnuv),  two  rivers  of  .\siatic  Sar- 
matia,  which  fell  into  two  bays  of  the  Palus 
Mcotis,  both  idMNinding  in  fish :  of  these  the 
smaller,  according  to  Strabo,  was  six  hundred 
Stadia  from  the  Anticites;  the  larger,  eight  hund- 
red stadia  northeast  of  the  smaller,  and  just  as 
far  southwest  from  the  Tanais.  The  larger  riv- 
er is  the  modern  Jet,  Jeiste,  or  Jea ;  the  smaller, 
the  TsekelUuch  or  the  Beixu ;  according  to  oth- 
ers, the  AtsekMief.} 

[Rhosds  or  Khobsvs  ('Pw<T<5f  and  'Fuaao^),  a 
•ea-port  of  Syria,  on  the  Issicua  Sinus,  some- 
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what  east  of  the  promontory  named  after  I 
(oKoneXof  6  'Puaomoft  now  Cape  Torose  or  l>cy'« 
Cape),  and  at  the  noothern  poirt  of  the  above- 
named  gulf,  in  llie  neighborhood  cf  tfie  S>rian 
passes.  At  Ibis  mouotaio  pass  Pucucke  louml 
mins  of  aneieot  walla,  which  proboUy  belonged 
to  the  city  Rhosua.] 

[RuoTANUB  ('PdraMc,  now,  according  to  Mao- 
nert,  Dalesani),  a  small  river  of  Corsica,  lowiag 
into  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  at  about  the  middle 
of  the  eastern  coast,  not  far  from  Aleria  ] 

RhozolIni  or  RozoLiifi,  a  warlike  people  to 
European  Sarmatia,  on  the  coast  of  the  Paliu 
Ma'otis,  and  between  the  Borysthenes  and  tbe 
Tanais,  usually  supposed  to  be  the  ancestors  of 
the  modern  Russians.  They  freqoently  attiefe 
ed  and  plundered  the  Roman  provinces  sooth 
of  the  Danube;  and  Hadrian  was  even  obliged 
to  pay  them  tribute  They  are  mentioned  ss 
late  as  the  eleventh  century  They  fotight  with 
lances  and  with  long  swords  wielded  witb  both 
hands;  and  their  araiies  were  oompoeed  ehii^ 
of  cavalry 

[RuuBON  i  Pov6uv,  now  probably  the  i>ftM},ft 
river  of  European  Sannatia,  UMmg  into  the  Oei»> 
anus  Sarmaticos  between  the  Chronos  and  Ti^ 
runtus.] 

RbyvoXcvs  CPwdoicdr :  now  Sdretu9%  orLr> 

res,  a  considerable  river  of  Asia  M;nnr  Ris.ne 
10  Mount  Diodymene,  opposite  tu  the  sources 
of  ttie  Hermus,  it  flows  north  throogh  Pbrygia, 
then  turns  northwest,  then  west,  and  then  north, 
through  the  Lake  ApoUooiatia,  into  the  Propon- 
tis.  From  the  point  where  it  left  Phrygia,  it 
formed  tlie  boundary  of  Mysia  and  Bithynia. 
Its  chief  tributary,  which  joins  it  from  the  west 
below  the  Lake  Apolloniatis,  was  called  M  ice*- 
Tus.  On  the  banks  of  the  Rhyndacus  Lucullas 
gained  a  great  victory  over  Mithradaies.  B  ( '  73 

Rhvpks  ('PvR-ff  and  other  forms;  'Pvraio^j, 
one  of  the  twelve  cities  of  Achaia,  situated  be- 
tween .-Egium  and  Patrw.  It  was  destroyed  by 
Augustus,  and  its  inhabitants  removed  to  Patrc 

RuvtIoh  {*PiTtov),  a  town  in  Crete,  mention- 
ed by  Homer,  which  is  identified  by  modem 
writers,  but  without  any  sufficient  reasons,  with 
the  later  Ritymna. 

RicImkr,  the  Roman  "  King-Maker,"  was  the 
son  of  a  Suevian  chief,  and  was  brought  up  at 
the  court  of  Valentiaian  III.  He  nerved  wilfc 
distinction  under  Aetius,  in  the  reicrn  of  Valea- 
tinian  III.  In  A.D.  466  be  commanded  the 
fleet  of  the  Emperor  Avitos,  with  whiefa  he 
gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Vandals,  and  in 
the  same  year  he  deposed  Avitus ;  but  as  be 
was  a  barbariaa  by  birth,  he  would  not  assmne 
the  title  of  emperor,  but  gave  it  to  .Majorian,  in- 
tending to  keep  the  real  power  in  bis  own  bands. 
But  as  Majorian  proved  non  abie*and  ener- 
getic than  Ricimer  had  eipented,  be  was  put  to 
death  in  461*  by  order  of  Rictmer,  who  sow 
raised  Libios  Sevems  to  the  throne.  On  the 
d(  aUi  of  Severus  in  4C5,  Ricimer  kept  the  gor- 
cmment  in  bis  own  hands  for  the  next  eighteen 
months  ;  but  in  467  Anthemius  was  appointed 
Emperor  of  the  West  by  Leo,  emperor  of  the 
East.  Ricimer  acquiesced  in  the  appointment, 
and  received  the  daughter  of  Anihemius  in  mar- 
riage ;  but  in  472  he  made  war  against  hit 
father-in-law,  and  took  Rome  by  storm.  An- 
themius perished  in  the  assault,  and  Olybrii 
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MAP  OF  ANCIENT  ROME,  SHOWING  THE  WALLS  OF  SERVIUS  AND 

THOSE  OF  AURELIAN. 


[  To  face  p.  745. 


GattB  in  the  Wall*  of  Servitu. 

1.  Porta  Coliina. 

2.  Porta  V'iminiilis. 

3.  Porta  Es({iiilinn. 

I.  Porta  Qurr(|uctulana? 
J.  Porta  CHrlimontana. 
C.  Porta  Caprna. 

7.  Porta  Raudusculana  ? 

8.  Porta  Nsvvia. 

9.  Porta  Minucia. 

10.  Porta  Trigcmina. 

11.  Porta  Fluinentana. 

12.  Porta  Cunnentalis. 

13.  Porta  Ratumcna? 
li.  Porta  Fontinalis. 

GateM  in  the  Walla  of  Avretian. 

15.  Porta  Flaminia. 

16.  Porta  Pinriana. 

17.  Porta  Salaria. 

18.  Porta  Nomentana. 


19.  Porta  Clausa. 

20.  Porta  Tiburtina  (A'.  Tjorenxo). 

21.  Porta  Prnenestina  (Afayyiore). 

22.  Porta  Asinaria. 

23.  Porta  Metrovia? 

24.  Porta  Latina. 

25.  Porta  Appia  (S.  Sebattiano). 

26.  Porta  Ardeatina  ? 

27.  Porta  Osticnaia. 

28.  Porta  Porturnsis. 

29.  Porta  Aurelia  (S.  Pancraxio). 

30.  Porta  Septimiana. 

31.  Porta  Aurelia  of  Procopius. 

Bridget, 

32.  Pons  iElius  {Ponte  S.  Angttc). 

33.  Pons  Vaticanus  ? 

34.  Pons  Janiculen^is  ? 

35.  Pons  Fabricius. 

36.  Pons  Ccstius. 

37.  Pons  Palatinus  (iEmiliua  ?). 

38.  Supposed  remains  of  the  Sublician  Bridge. 
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proclaimed  emperor  by  Ricimer,  who  died, 
iowever.oDly  forty  days  after  the  tadc  of  Rome. 

Rii  iN\  1  (Ricinerisis).  a  town  in  Picenum, 
solonizeU  by  ilie  Emperor  Severas.  Its  minea 
aie  on  the  River  Potenn,  near  Macerata.— 9. 
Onn  of  the  EhuJae  Insulae,  or  the  Hebrides. 

KieonuLDM  (now  Reol}^  a  town  of  the  Treviri 
in  Gallia  Belgica,  distant  three  days*  march 
from  Mogontiarum. 

[RiPHEDB,  or,  more  correctly,  Kuipbus  ('Ptir- 
ewc)>  a  Trojan  warrior,  who  joined  the  band  of 
^^^^neas  the  night  that  Troy  was  burned,  and 
fought  with  great  bravery  until  he  was  at  length 
overpowered  by  superior  numbers :  he  is  com- 
mended for  nis  piety  and  justice  ] 

RoBious  or  Ronioo,  is  described  by  some 
Latin  writers  as  a  divinity  worshipped  for  tho 
purpose  of  averting  blight  or  too  great  heat 
from  the  young  corn-fields.  The  festival  of  the 
Robigaha  was  celebrated  on  the  iwenty-fifth  of 
AprU,  and  was  said  to  have  been  instituted  by 
Numa  Hilt  considerintj  tlie  iinoprtainty  of  the 
ancients  ihemseives  as  lu  whether  the  divinity 
was  mascaline  or  feminine,  and  that  the  Ro- 
mans did  not  pay  divine  honors  to  any  evil  de- 
mon, It  is  probable  that  the  divmity  Robigus  or 
Robtgo  ie  only  an  abatradion  of  the  teler  Ro- 
mans from  the  festival  of  Ibo  Robigalia. 

RoBus,  a  fortress  in  the  territory  of  the  Rau- 
laei;  in  Gallia  Belgioa,  whieh  was  built  byVa* 
Iptitinian  near  Basilia,  A  D.  374. 

RoMA  (Romanus  ;  now  £ome),  the  capital  of 
Italy  and  of  the  world,  was  aitoated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  River  Tiber,  on  the  northwestern 
eonfioea  of  Latium,  about  sixteen  miles  from 
the  aea.— A.  Htstort  op  trb  Grrv.  Rome  is 
Mid  to  liv'ive  been  a  colony  from  Alba  Longa, 
and  to  have  been  founded  by  Romulus  about 
B.C.  758.  Vid.  Romulus.  All  tradhions  ajirt  e 
that  the  original  city  comprised  only  the  Mons 
fidaiinus  or  PaUtiumt  and  some  portion  of  the 
groond  immediately  below  it.  It  was  surround- 
ed bj  walls,  which  followed  the  line  of  the  Po- 
fKurium  {rul.  Diet,  of  Aniiq.,  s.  v.),  and  was  built 
in  a  square  form,  whence  it  was  called  Roma 
QutdrcUa.  This  city  on  the  Palatine  was  in- 
habited only  by  Latins.  On  the  neighboring 
hills  there  also  existed  from  the  earliest  times 
Kttlements  of  Sabines  and  Etmacans.  The 
SribiH'?  town,  probably  called  Quirium,  and  in- 
habited by  Qutrttet,  was  situated  on  the  hills  to 
the  north  of  the  Palatine,  that  is,  the  Quirinalis 
•od  Capitolinus,  or  Capitolium,  on  the  latter  of 
which  bills  was  the  Sabine  Arx  or  citadel. 
Theao  Latin  and  Sabine  towna  afterward  be- 
came united,  according  to  tradition,  in  tho  reign 
of  Romulus,  and  the  two  Dalions  formed  one 
eoOective  body,  known  under  the  name  of 
"  Populus  Romanus  (et)  Quiritcs  "  The  Etrus- 
caoa  were  settled  on  Mons  Calivu,  and  extend- 
ed over  MoH*  Cismus  and  Jlfon«  Oppius,  which 
are  part  of  the  Esquiline.  These  Etruscans 
were  at  an  early  period  incorporated  in  the 
Roman  state,  bat  were  compelled  to  abandon 
their  seats  on  the  hills,  and  to  take  up  their 
abode  in  the  plains  between  the  Caeiina  and  the 
Esquiline,  whence  the  Ftcwt  Tnteus  derived  ita 
name.  Under  the  kings  the  city  rapidly  grew 
in  population  and  in  size.  Ancua  Marcius  add- 
ed the  Mom  Aventinut  to  the  city.  TT- «  same 
Uaff  alao  biiill  ■  Itetiatt  OQ  the /MidrAwi  t  hill 


on  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber  as  u  p  jtectlon 
againat  the  Etmaeana.  and  connected  it  with 

the  city  by  means  of  the  Pons  Siiblicius  Home 
was  still  further  improYed  and  enlarged  by  Tar- 
qninlua  Priaena  and  Serviaa  Tnllioa.   The  for- 
mer of  these  kind's  constructed  the  vast  sewers 
(cloaca),  by  which  the  lower  part  of  the  city  be- 
tween the  Palatine  and  Capitol  was  drained, 
and  which  still  remain  without  a  stone  dis- 
placed.  He  also  laid  out  the  Circus  Maximua 
and  the  Fomm,  and,  aeoording  to  some  tradi- 
tions, commenced  the  erection  of  the  Capitoline 
temple,  which  was  finished  by  Tarquinius  Su- 
perbus.   The  completion  of  the  city,  however, 
was  ascribed  to  Scrvius  Tullius.    This  king 
added  tho  Mons  Viminalis  and  Mons  Esqvxlinus, 
and  surrounded  the  wliole  city  with  a  line  of 
fortifications,  which  compris^  all  the  seven 
hills  of  Rome  {Palatinua,  Capitolinus,  Quiri- 
nalts.  Calms,  Atentmus,  V'lminalts,  Esquiltnua). 
!  He  nee  Rome  was  called  Urbo  SepticoUis.  These 
fortifications  were  about  seven  miles  in  circum- 
ference.   At  the  same  time,  Servius  extended 
I  the  pomoeriam  so  as  to  make  the  sacred  in- 
closure  of  the  city  identical  witb^ts  walls.  In 
I  B.C.  390  Rome  was  entirely  destroyed  by  the 
Gauls,  with  the  exeeption  of  a  few  honses  on 
the  Palatine.    On  the  departure  of  the  barbari- 
ana  it  was  rebuilt  in  great  baste  and  confusion, 
witbont  soy  attention  to  regularity,  and  with 
narrow  and  crooked  streets.    A*\eT  the  con- 
i  quest  of  the  Carthaginians  and  of  the  monarcha 
I  of  Macedonia  and  Syria,  the  city  began  to  be 
adorned  with  many  public  buildings  and  hand- 
I  some  private  houses ;  and  it  was  still  further 
embelnsbed  by  Augustus,  who  fntrodnoed  great 
improvements  into  all  parts  of  the  city,  and  i)oth 
I  erected  many  public  buildinga  himself,  and  in- 
I  duced  all  the  leading  nobles  of  his  eonrt  to  fol- 
low his  example.    So  greatly  had  the  appear- 
ance of  the  city  improved  during  his  long  and 
j  prosperous  reign,  that  he  osed  to  boast  that  he 
I  had  found  the  city  of  brick,  and  had  left  it  of 
j  marble.   Still  the  main  features  of  the  city  re- 
mained the  same  ;  and  tho  narrow  streets  and 
I  mean  houses  formed  a  striking  and  disagreeable 
contrast  to  the  splendid  public  buildings  and 
magnificent  palaces  which  liad  been  recently 
erected.    The  great  fire  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of 
Nero  (A.D.  64)  destroyed  two  thirds  of  the  city. 
1  Nero  availed  himself  of  this  opportunity  to  in 
I  dolge  his  passion  for  building ;  and  the  eity  now 
assumed  a  more  regular  and  stately  appearance. 
The  new  streets  were  made  both  wide  and 
straight ;  the  height  of  the  honses  was  restrict- 
ed ;  and  a  certain  part  of  each  was  required  to 
be  built  of  Gabian  or  Alban  stone,  which  was 
proof  against  fire.  Rome  had  long  sinoe  ex- 
tended beyond  the  walls  of  Servius  Tullins ; 
but  down  to  the  third  century  of  the  Christian 
era  the  walls  of  this  monareh  continued  to  mark 
the  limits  of  the  city  properly  so  called.  These 
walls,  however,  bad  long  since  been  rendered 
quite  usdess,  and  the  city  was  therefore  left 
without  any  fortifications.  Accordingly,  the  Em- 
peror Aurelian  determined  to  surround  Rome 
with  nev^  walls,  whieh  embraced  the  eity  of 
Servius  Tullius  and  all  the  suburbs  which  had 
subsequently  grown  up  around  it,  such  as  the 
If.  Janieiduo  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber, 
and  the  Cttiit  Ibrtiihnm  or  Mom  Pindatm  m 
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Am  left  banii  of  tiK  river,  to  the  north  of  tM  \ 

Qnirioalis.  The  walls  of  Aurelian  were  com- 
menced by  this  emperor  before  he  set  out  on 
his  expedition  against  Zenobia  (A.D.  371),  and 
were  terminated  by  his  successor  Probus.  They 
^erc  about  eleven  miles  in  circumference.  They 
were  restored  by  Honorlus,  and  were  also  part- 
ly rebuilt  bf  Bclisarius. — B.  Ditisions  or  the 
City  Rome  was  divided  by  Servius  TulUus 
ioto  four  Hegiotics  or  districts,  corresponding  to 
the  four  city  tribes  Their  names  were,  1 .  Sub- 
urana,  comprehending  the  space  from  the  Sub-  ^ 
ura  to  the  (Jaelius,  both  inclusive.  2.  Esgui- 
Una,  eocnprelMndingthe  Esquiline  Hill.  3.  Col-  j 
Una,  extending  over  the  Quirinal  and  Viminal. 
4.  Falatinot  cotnpreh ending  the  Palatine  Hill. 
Tbo  GapttoUne,  as  the  teat  of  the  gods,  and  the  I 
Aventine,  wore  not  included  in  these  regiones. 
These  legiooes  were  again  subdivided  into 
twenty>fleven  Saeella  Argsoram,  which  were  | 
probably  erected  where  two  streets  (eompita) 
crossed  each  other.  It  is  probable  that  each  of 
the  feur  regiones  contained  six  of  these  sacdia, 
and  that  the  remaining  three  belonged  to  the 
Capitoline.  •Tlie  division  of  Servius  Tuilius 
into  four  regioaea  lenniaad  unchanged  till  the 
time  of  Augustus ;  but  this  emperor  made  a 
fresh  division  of  the  city  into  fourteen  regiones, 
which  comprised  both  the  andent  city  of  Ser- 
vins  Tuilius  and  all  the  suburbs  which  had  been 
subsequently  added.  This  division  was  made 
by  Augustus  to  facilitate  the  internal  govern- 
ment of  the  city.  The  names  of  the  regiones 
were,  l .  Porta  Capena,  at  the  southeast  comer 
of  the  city,  by  the  Porta  Capena.  2.  Calimm- 
ftKiN,  northeast  of  the  preceding,  embracing  M. 
Caeliu-s.  3.  hit  et  Serapis,  northwest  of  No.  2, 
in  the  valley  between  the  Caelius,  the  Palatine 
and  Esquiline.  4.  Via  &mm,  northwest  of  No. 
8,  embracing  the  valley  between  the  Esquiline, 
Viminal,  and  Quirinal,  toward  the  Palatine.  5. 
Afttiims  emm  CoUe  Viminali,  northeast  of  No. 
4,  comprehending  the  whole  of  the  Esquiline 
and  Viminal.   6.  AUa  Semita,  northwest  of  No. 

eompriaing  the  QnirinaL  7.  Fts  Lsfs,  weal 
ef  No.  6,  between  the  Quirinal  and  Campus 
liartiua.  8.  Forum  Homanumt  south  of  No.  7, 
eomprehending  the  Capitoline  aad  the  valley 
between  it  and  the  Palatine.  9.  Circus  Fla- 
nmiut,  northwest  of  No.  8,  extending  as  far  as 
the  Tiber,  and  eomprehending  the  whole  of  the 
Campus  Martius.  10.  Palatium,  southeast  of 
No.  8,  containing  the  Palatine.  11.  Cireut 
Maxinat»t  southwest  of  N*.  10,  comprehending 
the  plain  between  the  Palatine,  Aventine,  and 
Tiber.  12.  Pitcina  PMiea,  southeast  of  No. 
11.  13.  Aventiitut,  northwest  of  No.  12,  em- 
bracing the  Aventine.  14.  Trant  TMtertm^  the 
only  region  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  con- 
taining the  Insula  Ttberina,  the  valley  between 
the  river  and  the  Janioulus,  and  a  pioPk  of  this 
BMHintain.  Each  of  these  regiones  was  subdi- 
vMed  into  a  certain  number  of  rici,  analogous 
to  the  saoella  of  Servius  Tuilius.  The  honaes 
were  divided  into  two  different  classes,  called 
respectively  domus  and  insultt.  Ttio  former 
^re  the  dweOfaiga  of  the  Roman  nobles,  cor- 
responding to  the  modem  palazzi ;  the  latter 
were  the  habitations  of  the  middle  and  lower 
Eaob  inaola  oontained  several  apart- 
or  sets  of  apaitiiiMrta»  whioh  were  lotto 
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diflbrent  families,  and  it  was  fiensaafly  wsf. 

rounded  with  shops.  The  inaoin  eontaioH 
several  stories ;  and  as  the  value  of  ground  in. 
creased  in  Rome,  they  were  frequently  built  of 
a  dangerous  height.  Hence  Augustas  restriet. 
ed  the  height  of  all  new  bouses  to  seventy  feet, 
and  Trajan  to  sixty  feet.  No  bouses  of  any  de. 
scription  were  allowed  to  be  built  close  together 
at  Rome,  and  it  was  provided  by  the  Tweire 
Tables  that  a  space  of  at  least  five  feet  sbouM 
be  lef^  between  every  house.  Thn  number  of 
insulae,  of  course,  greatly  exceeded  that  of  ihe 
domi.  It  is  stated  that  them  were  fony.|ix 
thousand  six  hundred  and  two  insuis  at  Room; 
but  only  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  DtD«- 
ty  domus.  —  0.  Si2k  and  Population  o?  thi 
CiTv.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  ei^ 
cumference  of  the  walls  of  Servius  Tullios  wa 
about  seven  miles ;  but  a  great  part  of  tbe  sptee 
included  within  these  walla ' 


ered  with  buildings.  Subsequcnllr,  as  we  hare 
seen,  the  city  greatly  extended  beyond  Uteae 
limits ;  and  a  neaeorement  has  eeais  Amis 
us,  made  io  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  by  which  it 
appears  to  have  been  about  thirteen  niln  ii 
eiriramfinenee.  It  was  probably  tboot  Ah 
time  that  Rome  reached  its  greatest  size  Tbe 
walls  of  Aurelian  were  only  about  eleven  aulM 
in  cironlt.  It  is  more  dlfflcdt  to  dstendwdn 
population  of  the  city  at  any  given  period  We 
learn,  however,  from  the  MonaineDtum  Ao^ 
ranum,  that  tbe  plebs  nrbsna  in  the  time  of  Ao- 

?istus  was  three  hundred  aod  twenty  tboosui 
his  did  not  include  the  women,  nor  the  sen- 
ators, nor  knights  ;  so  that  the  free  popnlatioo 
could  not  have  been  lees  than  six  bandred  aad 
fifly  thousand.  To  this  number  we  must  idd 
the  slaves,  who  must  have  been  at  least  as  nu- 
merous as  the  free  population.  ConsequentW, 
the  whole  population  of  Rome  in  the  t:mp  of 
Augustus  must  have  been  at  least  ooc  nuiJioa 
three  hundred  thousand,  and  in  all  pnMitttf 
greatly  exceeded  that  number.  Moreover,  as 
we  know  that  the  city  continued  to  increase  tn 
aiae  and  popntatiea  down  to  the  tiais  sT  Veipi- 
sian  and  Trajan,  we  shall  not  be  far  wroiif  in  j 
supposing  that  the  city  oootaioed  nearly  two 
millions  of  iidmUlBBts  in  tbe  rsigns  of  tbow 
einpcrors. — D.Walls  and  Gates.  I.  Waim  i 
or  lioMULus.  The  direction  of  this  waB  ii^ 
BoribedbgrThoitoa.  OenmeneiBgallbelM 
Boariiim,  the  site  of  which  is  marked  by  the 
arch  erected  there  to  Septimias  Severua,  it  na 
along  the  fcotof  the  Palatine,  having  die  l<y 
afterward  occupied  by  the  Circus  Mailuaiia 
the  right,  as  far  as  the  altar  of  Consoa,  MMjT 
opposite  to  the  extremity  of  the  Ctrcos;  IkaaM 
it  turned  round  the  southern  angle  of  tbe  Pal^ 
tine,  followed  the  foot  of  tbe  hill  nearly  la^ 
straight  line  to  the  Curiae  Veterea,  whiehatlw 
not  far  from  the  aite  of  the  Arch  of  Constan- 
tino; thence  ascended  the  steep  slope,  at  ito 
summit  of  which  stands  the  Arch  of  Titos,  «■ 
descended  again  on  the  other  side  to  the  aope 
of  the  Forum,  which  was  then  a  rooraai.  J* 
this  wall  there  were  three  gates,  the  in*"' 
prescribed  by  the  rules  of  the  Etruscan  religion 
1.  Porta  Mugonia  or  Mugwnis,  also  calltjd  ftrta 
vctuM  Palatit,  at  the  northern  slope  of  the  Mj* 
tine,  at  tbe  point  where  the  Via  Sacra  and  the 
Yu  N6?«  BMl  S.  PtrtM  MmmmU,  at  IM 
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vestern  angle  of  the  hill,  near  the  temple  of 
Victory,  and  between  the  modern  churches  of 
S.  Teodnro  and  Snnta  Anastasia  3.  The  name 
nad  position  of  the  (bird  gate  is  not  mentioned, 
for  the  Porta  JmimIw  appears  to  be  identical 
with  the  Janus  or  archway,  commonly  known 
as  the  temple  of  Janus,  which  stood  on  the  other 
tide  of  the  Forum,  and  could  have  had  no  con- 
nection with  the  orii;inal  city  of  Romulus — 11 
Walls  or  Ssavius  Toluus.  It  is  stated  that 
this  kiof  Mtrroonded  the  wMeeitjr  with  •  wall 
of  hewn  stone  ;  but  there  are  many  reasons  for 
questioning  this  statement.  The  seven  bills  on 
wWeh  Homo  wu  bailt  were  most  of  theiD  of 
great  natural  strentrth,  liaving  sides  actually 
precipitous,  or  easily  rendered  so  by  cutting 
iway  the  soft  tufo  rock.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
building  a  wall  around  the  whole  circuit  of  the 
city,  Serrius  TuUus  appears  only  to  have  con- 
■eeted  the  eeverel  hills  by  walls  or  trenches 
drawn  across  the  narrow  valleys  which  separ- 
ated tbem.  The  most  formidable  part  of  these 
fortifications  was  the  agger  or  mound  which  ex- 
tended across  the  broad  table-land  formed  by 
the  junction  of  the  Quirinal,  Esquiline,  and  Vim- 
ioal,  siQce  it  was  on  this  side  that  the  city  was 
aoet  ope»  to  the  attaeke  of  fhe  enemy.  The 
ajfger  was  a  great  rampart  or  moond  of  earth, 
fifty  feet  wide  and  above  sixty  high,  faced  with 
lU^toaee  and  flanked  with  towers,  and  at  its 
foot  was  a  moat  one  hundred  feet  broad  and 
thirty  deep.  There  are  still  traces  of  this  work. 
Startiof  fton  the  southern  extremity  of  this 
mound  at  the  Porta  Esquilina,  the  fortifications 
of  Servius  ran  along  the  outside  edge  of  the  Ce- 
liaa  and  Avantnie  luUe  to  the  River  Tiber  bf  the 
Porta  Trigemina.  From  this  point  to  the  Porta 
Flomentana,  near  the  southwestern  extremity 
of  the  Oapitolioe  Hill,  there  appears  to  have 
been  no  wall,  the  river  itself  being  considered  a 
sttlficient  defence.  At  the  Porta  Fiuoientana 
the  fortlficatione  again  connneoeed,  and  ran 
along  the  outside  edge  of  the  Capitoline  and 
Qairinal  Hills  till  they  reached  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  agger  at  the  Porta  Collina.  The 
namber  of  the  gates  in  the  walls  of  Servius  is  un- 
certain, and  the  position  of  many  of  them  is  doubt- 
ful. Pliny,  indeed,  states  that  their  number  was 
thirty-seven ;  but  it  is  almost  certain  tint  this 
number  includes  many  mere  openings  made 
through  the  walls  to  connect  different  ])arts  of 
the  city  with  the  eiAaflM,  since  the  walls  of  Ser- 
vius had  Jong  since  ceased  to  be  regarded.  The 
tioilowiog  is  a  list  of  the  gates  as  far  as  they  can 
he  aeeertained :  1.  Porta  CoUina^  at  tlm  aortherly 
extremity  of  the  agger,  and  the  most  northern 
of  ail  the  gates,  stood  at  the  point  of  junction  of 
the  Via  Sahiria  and  Via  Nomentana,  juat  abore 
the  northern  angle  of  the  Vigna  del  Certosini. 
a.  F.  Viminalu,  south  of  No.  1,  and  in  the  centre 
ef  tte  agger.  8.  P.  fi^ut/tm,  aonth  of  No.  9, 
on  the  site  of  the  arch  of  Gallienus,  which  proba- 
hfy  replaced  it :  the  Via  Praenestina  and  Labi- 
OM  hefan  here.  4.  P.  QuerquetuloM,  south 
of  No.  3.  6.  P.  CaUomontann,  south  of  No.  4, 
on  tlie  heights  of  Mons  Caelius,  beliind  the  hos- 
pHal  of  S.  Oievanni  In  Latetano,  at  the  point  of 
junction  of  the  two  modern  streets  which  bear 
the  name  of  S.  Stefano  Rotondo,  and  the  SS. 
Qnattro  Coronati.  0.  P.  Capena,  one  of  the  most 
■iithiated  of  ill  the  Roman  galea,  ftomwhieh 


issued  the  Via  Appia.    It  stood  southwest  cf 
No  5,  and  at  the  eeothwest  foot  of  the  Celian, 
on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  grounds  of  the 
Villa  Mattel.    7,  8,  9.  P.  Lavernalia,  P.  Ran 
dtuteulana,  and  P.  JVicswi,  three  of  tlie  most 
southerly  gates  of  Rome,  lying  between  the 
CKlian  and  the  Aventine.    The  walls  of  Ser- 
vius probably  here  took  a  great  bend  to  the 
south,  inclosing  the  heights  of  Sta  Balbina  and 
Sta  Saba.    10.  P.  Minucia,  probably  west  of  the 
thrae  preeediog,  and  on  the  south  of  the  Arw 
tiriR.    11.  P.  Trigemina,  on  the  northwest  of 
the  Aventine,  near  the  Tiber  and  the  great  satt 
magaaiaee.  19.  P. /hmwiiAnMinorthoftheiMre- 
ceding,  near  the  southwestern  slope  of  the  Capi- 
tol and  dose  to  the  Tiber.   13.  P.  Carmenlali», 
north  of  No.  It*  and  at  the  foot  of  tlie  aontln 
western  slope  of  the  Capitoline,  near  the  altar 
of  Carmenta,  and  leading  to  the  Forum  Olitori- 
um  and  the  Theatre  of  Marcellus.   This  gate 
contained  two  passages,  of  which  the  right-hand 
one  was  called  Porta  Scelerata  from  the  time 
that  the  three  hundred  Fabii  passed  through  it, 
and  was  always  avoided.    14.  P.  RatummaHtf 
north  of  No.  13,  and  at  the  northwestern  slope 
of  the  Capitoline,  leading  from  the  Forum  of 
Trajan  to  the  Campus  Martins.    16.  P.  Fonti- 
nalia,  north  of  No.  14,  on  the  western  slope  of 
the  Quirinal,  also  leading  to  the  Campus  Mar- 
tins.   19.  P.  StmftuHt,  north  of  No.  15,  also 
on  the  w^estern  slope  of  the  same  hill.    17.  P. 
Salutaris,  north  of  No.  16,  on  the  northwestern 
slope  of  the  same  hill,  near  the  temple  of  Sains. 
18.  P.  Triumphalis.  The  position  of  this  gate  is 
quite  uncertain,  except  that  it  led,  more  or  leaa 
oirecdy,  to  the  Campus  Maniae.--nf.  Walls 
OF  AuRELiAN.    Thcsc  walls  are  essentially  the 
same  as  those  which  surround  the  modern  city 
of  Rome,  with  the  exoeption  of  tlie  part  beyond 
the  Tiber.    The  Janiculus  and  the  adjacent 
suburb  was  the  only  portion  beyond  the  Tiber 
whieh  was  in<daded  withhi  the  fortifieationa  of 
Aurelian  ;  for  the  Vatican  was  not  surrounded 
with  walls  till  the  time  of  Leo  IV.,  in  the  ninth 
century.  On  flie  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  the 
walls  of  Aurelian  embraced  on  the  north  the 
Collis  Hortulorum  or  Pincianus,  on  the  west 
the  Campus  Martins,  on  the  east  the  Campus 
Esquilinus,  and  on  the  south  the  Mons  Testa 
ceus.    There  were  fourteen  gates  in  the  Aure- 
lian walls,  most  of  which  derived  their  names 
from  the  roads  issuing  from  them.  These  were, 
on  the  northern  side,  1.  P.  Aurdia,  on  the  Tiber 
in  front  of  the  Pons  i£lius.    2.  P.  Pinciana,  on 
the  hill  of  the  same  name.  8.  P.  Salaru,  ex 
tant  under  the  same  name,  but  restored  m  mod 
em  tiroes.   4.  P.  Nomentana,  leading  to  the  an- 
oient  P.  Collina.   On  the  eastern  side,  f.  P. 
Tiburtina,  leading  to  the  old  Porta  Esqui.Hna, 
now  Porta  S.  Lorenzo.    6.  P.  Pr<tnestina^  now 
Porta  Maggiore.  On  the  eouthern  side,  7.  P. 
Asinariay  on  the  site  of  the  modern  Porta  S. 
Giovanni.   8.  P.  Metronist  or  Meironiit  or  ilfe- 
frovts,  whieh  has  now  diasppeared,  probably  at 
the  entrance  to  the  Csltan,  between  S.  Stefano 
Rotondo  and  the  Villa  Mattei.    9.  P.  Latma, 
now  walled  up.   10.  P.  Afjpw^  now  Porta  9. 
Pancrazio.    The  roads  through  this  gate  and 
through  No.  9  both  led  to  the  old  Porta  Capcna. 
11.  P.  OMicnm,  leadiag  to  Oatla,  now  Porta  8. 
Mo.  Onthawaatemaida,  IS.  P  PorteMSMh 
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m  me  odier  side  of  the  Tiber,  near  the  liver, 

from  which  issued  the  road  to  Portus.  13.  A 
second  F.  Aurelia,  on  tbe  western  9lope  of  the 
Janiculus,  now  porta  8.  Fanemto.  14.  P.  8ep- 
timtana,  near  the  Tiber,  which  was  destroyed 
by  Alexander  VI. — E.  Dcidoes.  There  were 
eight  bridges  across  the  Tiber,  which  probably 
ran  in  the  following  order  from  north  to  south  : 
I.  Pons  JElius,  which  was  built  by  Hadrian,  and 
led  from  the  city  to  the  mausoleum  of  that  em- 
peror, now  the  bridfe  and  caatle  of  St  Angelo. 

3.  /*  Ncronianus,  or  Vaticanus,  which  led  from 
the  Campus  iMartius  to  the  Vatican  and  tiic  gar- 
dens of  Caligula  and  Nero.  The  remains  of  its 
piers  may  still  be  seen,  when  the  waters  of  the 
Tiber  are  low,  at  the  back  of  the  Hospital  of 
San  Spirito.  3.  P.  Aurelius,  sometimes,  but 
erroneously,  called  Janiculensi*,  which  led  to 
the  Janiculus  and  the  Porta  Aurelia.  It  occu- 
pied the  site  of  the  present  "  Ponte  Sisto," 
which  was  built  by  Sixtus  IV.  upon  the  ruins  of 
the  old  bridge.  4,  6.  F.  Fabrtcius  and  F.  Ces- 
Hut,  the  two  bridges  which  oonneoted  the  In- 
sula Tiberina  with  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
river,  the  former  with  the  city,  the  latter  with 
the  Jamculns.  Both  are  stQl  remaining.  The 
P.  FUMcius,  which  was  Imilt  by  one  L.  Fabri- 
ciuB,  curator  viarum,  a  short  time  before  the 
conspiracy  of  Catiline,  now  bears  the  name  of 
"  Ponte  Quattro  Capi."  The  P.  Cestius,  which 
was  built  at  a  much  later  age,  is  now  called 
*<  Ponte  S.  Bartolommeo.**  6.  P.  Senaloriu*  or 
Palatinus,  below  the  island  of  the  Tiber,  form- 
ed the  communication  between  the  Palatine 
and  its  neighborhood  and  the  Janiculus.  7.  P. 
SublicnUf  the  oldest  of  the  Roman  bridges,  said 
to  have  been  built  by  Ancus  Marcius  when  he 
erected  a  fort  on  the  Janiculus.  It  was  built 
of  wood,  whence  its  name,  which  oooMS  from 
tublices,  "  wooden  beams  "  It  was  carried 
away  several  times  by  tlie  river,  but  from  a 
feelhig  of  religious  respect  was  always  rebuilt 
of  wood  down  to  the  latest  times.  8.  P.  MU- 
ptu*  or  Mulviuj,  now  "  Ponte  MoUe,"  was  sit- 
uated outside  the  city,  north  of  the  P.  ^BSUos, 
and  was  built  by  ^Emilius  Scaurus  the  censor  — 
F.  iNTKKioa  or  tbb  City.  I.  Foba  and  Cakpi. 
The  Fora  were  open  spaces  of  ground,  paved 
with  stones,  surrounded  by  buildings,  and  used 
as  market  places,  or  fur  the  transaction  of  pub- 
Ue  business.  An  aeeemit  the  Fora  is  given 
elsewhere.  Vid.  Forum.  The  Campi  were 
also  open  spaces  of  ground,  but  much  larger, 
oorereid  with  grass,  planted  with  trees,  and 
adorned  with  works  of  art.  They  were  used 
by  the  people  as  places  of  exerciae  and  amuse- 
ment, and  may  be  compared  with  the  London 
pwfcs.  These  Campi  were,  1.  Camput  Mar- 
ti$u,  the  open  plain  lying  between  the  city  wails 
and  the  Tiber,  of  which  the  southern  part,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Circus  Flaminius,  was 
called  Campus  Flaminius,  or  Praia  Flaminia. 
This  plain,  which  was  by  far  the  most  celebrated 
of  all,  is  spoken  of  separately.  Vid.  Campus 
Martius.  2.  Campus  Seeieratus,  close  to  the 
Porta  CoUina  and  within  the  walls  of  Servius, 
where  the  Teatals  who  had  broken  their  vows 
of  chastity  were  entombed  alive.  3.  Campus 
Agrippa,  probably  on  the  southwestern  slope 
of  the  Pincian  Hill,  east  of  the  Campus  .Martins, 
OB  the  right  of  the  Corso,  and  north  of  the  Fiaua 
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of  the  agger  of  Servius  and  near  the  Porta ! 
quilina,  where  criminals  were  ezecated,  tod 
the  lower  dassss  were  bo  vied.  The  gieatet 

part  of  this  plain  was  afterward  converted  into 
pleasore  grounds  beloo^ng  to  the  palace  of 
MaBcenas.  6.  CSmipKS  nsnmli*,  on  the  east- 
em  slope  of  the  Viminal,  near  the  Villa  Negroni. 
— II.  Strbits  Am  DisTsicTS.  There  are  said 
to  have  been,  in  all,  two  hundred  and  fifteea 
streets  in  Rome.  The  broad  streets  were  cdl> 
ed  Vuz  and  Kict;*  the  narrow  streets  Angipm- 
tus.  The  chief  streets  were.  1.  Via  Sacra,  the 
principal  street  in  Rome.  It  began  near  the 
Sacelium  Streniae,  in  the  valley  between  the 
Ceelian  and  the  Esquilioe,  and,  leaving  the  Fla- 
vian An^kHSbMtn  (Colooseum)  on  the  left,  tm 
along  the  northern  slope  of  the  Palatine.  psM- 
ing  under  the  arch  of  Titus,  and  past  the  Foram 
Romanum,  till  it  reached  the  Capitol.  2  Fw 
Laia,  led  from  the  northern  side  of  the  Capitol 
and  the  Porta  Ratumena  to  the  Porta  Flammia, 
whence  the  northern  part  of  it  was  called  Fit 
Flaminia.  3  Via  Nora,  by  the  side  of  the  west- 
ern slope  of  the  Palatine,  led  from  the  ancient 
Porta  Roraanola  and  the  Velabram  to  the  Foniai, 
and  was  connected  by  a  side  street  with  the  Via 
Sacra.  4.  Vicus  Juganus,  led  from  the  Poita 
Oarmentalia,  under  the  Capitol,  to  the  Votwm 
Romanum,  which  it  entered  near  the  Bai-i!ira 
Julia  and  the  Lacas  Senriliua.  6.  Vieu*  Tusau, 
conneeted  Ibe  Veldxram  with  the  FbTTim,  ran* 
ning  weat  ol^  and  nearly  parallel  with,  the  Via 
Nova.  It  contained  a  great  number  of  shopi^ 
where  articles  of  luxury  were  sold,  and  its  in- 
habitants  did  not  possess  the  best  of  characters 
(Tusci  turba  impia  viei,  Hor.,  Sat.,  ii.,  3,  SS8}. 
6.  Vtcus  Cyprius,  ran  from  the  Forom  to  the 
Esquiline.  The  upper  part  of  it,  taming  on  tfie 
right  to  the  Urbius  Clivus,  was  called  Scelrra' 
tus  Vtcus,  because  TuUia  here  drove  her  cijariot 
over  the  corpse  of  her  father  Servius.  7.  Vtau 
Falricius,  in  the  valley  between  the  Esquiline 
and  the  Viminal,  in  the  direction  of  the  modern 
Via  Urbana  and  Via  di  S.  Pudenziana.  8.  Vtcitj 
Africus,  in  the  district  of  the  Esquiline,  but  the 
exact  situation  of  which  can  not  be  determined, 
said  to  have  been  so  called  becanse  African 
hostages  were  kept  here  during  the  first  Punic 
war.  9.  Vicus  Sandaianus,  also  in  the  district 
of  the  Esqnilinet  extending  as  ae  the  heights 
of  the  Carinas.  Besides  the  shops  of  the  shoe- 
makers, from  whom  it  derived  its  name,  it  con- 
tained several  booksellefe*  shops.  10.  ffais 
Vitriarius  or  Vitrarius,  in  the  southeastern  part 
of  the  city,  near  the  Porta  Capena.  11.  Kmm 
Longus,  in  the  Vallia  Qoitini,  betwm  tlwQibfe 
inal  and  Viminal,  now  S.  Vitale.  12.  Capui 
Africa,  near  the  Golosseam,  the  moden  Via  da 
S.  Quattro  Coronati.  19.  Arfons  or  MafT%  m 
district,  through  which  a  street  of  the  same 
name  ran,  was  the  whole  valley  between  the 
Esquiline,  Quirinal,  and  Viminal.  It  was  one 
of  the  most  frequented  parts  of  the  town,  sad 
contained  a  great  number  of  shops  and  brotbela 
14.  Velia,  a  hciglit  near  the  Forum,  which  ex 
tended  from  the  Palatine,  near  the  Knb  of  Ti- 
tus,  to  the  Esquiline,  and  which 
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▼alley  of  the  Fonim  from  that  of  the  Colotseam. 
On  the  Velia  were  situated  the  BuMliea  of  Con- 
■tantine  and  the  temple  of  Venus  and  Rome. 
16.  Cartnce,  a  district  on  the  southwestern  part 
of  the.f^uiline,  or  the  modern  hei|^t  of  8. 
Pieiro  in  Vincoli,  where  Pompey,  Cicero,  and 
many  distmguished  liotnans  hved.    16.  Vela- 
brum,  a  district  on  the  western  slope  of  the 
Paliifine,  between  the  Viciis  Tuscus  and  the 
Forum  Boarium,  was  originally  a  morass.  17. 
Sfmmeliwm^  a  place  at  the  eastern  foot  of  the 
Capitol  and  by  the  side  of  the  Victis  Jugarins. 
where  the  house  of  Sp.  Melius  once  stood. 
{Vid.  p.  467,  b.)    18.  Argilttum,  a  district  of  un- 
sertain  site,  hut  probably  at  the  soiithern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Quirinal,  between  the  Subura,  the 
Forum  of  Nerva,  aad  tho  Toaqrio  of  FMee. 
The  etymology  of  the  name  is  uncertain  ;  some 
of  the  ancients  derived  it  from  argtUa,  "  white 
Aj'"  others  from  a  hero  Argus,  a  friend  of 
Evander,  who  is  said  to  have  been  buried  here. 
19.  Lautumia,  a  district  near  the  Argiletum  and 
the  Forum  Piscatorium,  on  which  subsequently 
the  Basilica  Porcia  was  built.    In  this  district 
was  one  of  the  state  prisons,  called  Lautumict, 
M  Cmreer  Lautumiarum. — III.  Tbxplss.  There 
are  said  to  have  been  four  hundred  temples  in 
Home    Of  ihe.se  the  following,  enumerated  for 
the  most  part  in  chronological  order,  were  the 
principal :  I.  Templum  Jovis  Feretni,  on  the 
Capitoline,  the  oldest  of  all  the  Roman  temples, 
boilt,  according  to  tradition,  by  Romulus,  and 
restored  by  Augustus.    2  T.  Ftdei,  likewise  on 
the  Capitoline,  built  by  Numa,  and  restored  suc- 
cessifeljrby  A.  Atiliua  Collatinus  and  M.  iGmil- 
ius  Scaurus.    3  T.  Jani,  also  called  Janus  Bi- 
frons  or  Btformtt,  Janus  Geminus,  and  Janus 
Quirinus,  alM  boilt  by  NauM,  wm,  properly 
speaking,  not  a  temple,  but  a  passage  with  an 
extraoce  at  each  end,  the  gates  of  which  were 
Opened  during  war  and  closed  in  tinieeofpeeoe. 
It  WIS  ettaated  northeast  of  the  Forum  toward 
the  Quirinal.   There  were  also  other  temples 
of  Janus  at  Rome,  of  which  one  was  near  the 
Theatre  of  Marcellus,  and  the  other  near  the 
Forum  of  Nerva,    4.  JEdes  Vesta,  a  round  tem- 
ple boilt  bf  Numa,  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
foram,  or  on  the  slope  of  the  Palatine  adjoining 
the  Regia  Numa,  probably  near  Sta  Maria  Lib- 
eratrioo.   The  Atrium  Vetta,  oloo  called  Atrium 
Rrgium,  probably  formed  a  part  of  the  Regia 
Numje,  which  may  be  regarded  ai  forming  a 
pmrtioo  of  the  baiMinf  eeorod  toVetta.  ft.  T. 
Dianir,  on  the  Aventine,  which  hill  is  hence 
called  by  Martial  CUlu  Dtana,  built  by  Servius 
Ttolline,  u  the  place  of  neetiog  for  the  Romans 
and  the  members  of  the  Latin  Ifague,  and  re- 
atored  by  Augustus,  probably  near  the  modern 
diofoh  8.  Prisoa.   6.  T.  Ltnut,  frequently  con- 
founded with  the  preceding,  also  built  by  Servius 
ToUius,  and  on  the  Aveotme,  probably  on  the 
oide  adjohiing  the  Cireoe.  7.  T.  Jmrit^  usuaUy 
oalled  the  Capitolium,  situated  on  the  southern 
aummit  of  the  Capitoline  Hill,  was  vowed  by 
Taryiintae  Priaeaa  aad  boilt  by  Tavqolniue  8n- 
perbus.    It  was  the  most  magnificent  of  all  the 
lemples  in  Rome,  aad  is  described  elsewhere. 
Vii.  OAfnovnu.  8. 7.  Ss/urm,  which  was  also 
used  as  the  ^rarium,  on  the  Clivus  Capitolinus 
and  by  the  Forum,  to  which  it  is  sufmosed  that  the 
iraopiliaiaiBttoFiDiambelaaf.  icwasboiltftf 


Tarquinius  Superbus,  and  restored  successlvrtf 
by  L  Munatius  Plancusand  Septimius  Severns. 
9.  J^des  Castoris  or  T.  Castoris  ct  I'oHucts,  by  the 
Forum,  near  the  fountain  of  Juturna,  in  which 
the  senate  frequently  assembled.  It  was  vowed 
by  the  dictator  A.  Postumius  in  the  great  battle 
with  the  Latins  near  the  Lake  Kegillus,  and  was 
successively  restored  by  L  Metellus  Dalmati- 
ciis,  Tiberiiif!,  Caligula,  and  Claudius.    10  7'. 
Mercunt,  between  the  Circus  Maximus  and  the 
Aventine.    11.  T.  Cereris,  on  the  slope  of  the 
Aventine,  near  the  circus    12  T  ApoHtms,  be- 
tween the  Circus  Maxinuis  and  the  theatre  of 
Maroellus,  near  the  Porticus  Octavia;,  where  the 
senate  often  assembled.     13.  T.  Junonis  He- 
gina,  on  the  Aventine.    14.  T.  Martts  Extra- 
muranei,  before  the  Porta  Oapooa,  on  tbo  Via 
Appia.    15  T.  Junonis  Moneta,  on  the  area  of 
the  Capitoline,  where  the  house  of  M.  Manlius 
had  stood.   16.  T.  Junonis  Lucina,  on  the  west- 
ern summit  of  the  Esquiline.    17.  T  Concor- 
dia, on  the  slope  of  the  Capitohne.  above  the 
Forum,  in  which  the  senate  ftequently  asseniP 
bled.  There  were  probably  two  temples  of  Con- 
cordia, both  by  the  Forum,  of  which  the  more 
ancient  was  consecrated  by  Camillus.  and  the 
other  by  L.  Opimius  after  the  death  of  C.  Grac- 
chus.   The  remains  of  the  ancient  temple  of 
Concordia  aretobe  seen  behind  the  arch  of  Sep- 
timius Severus.    18.  T  Salutis,  on  the  .'•lopp  of 
the  Quirinal,  near  the  Porta  6alulari»,  adorned 
with  paintings  by  Fabius  Pictor,  burned  down  io 
the  reign  of  Claudius.    19  T.  Bellomt.  hpfore 
the  Circus  Flaminius,  and  near  the  confines  of 
the  Campos  Martins,  in  which  the  aenate  as- 
sembled in  order  to  give  audience  to  foreign 
ambassadors,  and  to  receive  applications  from 
generate  who  solicited  the  honor  of  a  triompb. 
20.  T.  Jovis  Victoris.  on  the  Palatine,  between  the 
Domos  Augusti  and  the  Curia  Vetus.    21.  T. 
VtetorMT,  on  the  summit  of  the  Palatine,  or  the 
Clivus  Victoripr^,  above  the  Porta  Homanula  and 
the  circus,  in  which  the  statue  of  the  mother  of 
the  gods  waa  at  liiot  preeenred.   23.  T  Magna 
Matris  Id<T<r,  near  the  preceding  and  the  Casa 
Romuli,  in  which  the  above-named  statue  of  the 
^okldesa  waa  ptoeed  thirteen  years  after  ite  ar- 
rival in  Rome.   23.  T.  Jovis  Siatoris,  near  the 
arch  of  Titus  on  the  Via  Sacra,  where  the  senate 
frequently  assembled.  94.  T.  Qtdrmit  on  the 
Quirinal.  where  also  the  senate  frequently  as- 
sembled, enlarged  and  adorned  by  Augustus. 
SS.  T.  Forhnue,  boilt  by  Servius  Tullius  in  the 
Forum  Boariura.   S6.  T  A'.sculapH,  in  the  isl- 
.  and  of  the  Tiber,  which  was  called  after  it.  In- 
eola  ^Baoolapit  97.  T.  Mtmit  and  VtnerisEty' 
■  einft,  both  of  which  were  built  at  the  same  time, 
and  close  to  one  another,  on  the  Capitohne. 
I  There  was  also  another  temple  of  Venus  Ery- 
cina  before  the  Porta  Collina.    28  T.  Honoris 
I  and  Vtrtutis,  which  were  built,  close  to  one  an 
•  other,  near  the  Porta  Capena  and  Via  Appia.  by 
'  Marcellus.  and  adorned  with  Greek  works  of  nrt 
j  brought  from  Syracuse.    29.  T.  Jovit,  in  the  isl 
I  and  of  the  Tiber,  near  the  temple  of  iGsculapios 
30.  7*  Farini.  in  the  island  of  the  Tiber.    31  T 
Spei,  in  the  Forum  Olitorium.    32.  T.  Junonu 
So$pita  or  Matutat  in  the  Forum  Olitorium,  neat 
the  theatre  of  Marcellus    33.  T.  Pietaiis,  in  the 
I  Forum  Olitorium,  which  was  puUed  down  in  or- 
4or  to  Bake  room  Ibr  Iho  thaatro  of  Manolhik 
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M.  iBdt»  Ar^una  EfU0$iru,  in  the  Campus  Fla^ 

minius,  near  the  ihcatrp  ofPorapey,  built  by 
Fttlviua  Flaccus,  the  roof  of  which,  made  of 
mtrUe,  was  broaght  from  •  temple  of  Jmra  La- 
cina  in  Bruttiunrj.  It  was  probably  burned  down 
ID  the  reign  of  Auguatua  or  Tiberioa,  aince  in 
A.D.  8S  we  are  toM  there  was  ne  temple  of 
Fortnna  Equestris  at  Rome.    There  w^ere  other 
tamplea  of  Fortuna  on  the  Palatine,  Quirinal, 
Ac   85.  JBiet  Hert^  Jftworvm,  close  to  the 
Porlicus  Octavias  and  between  the  tlieatre  of 
Marcellus  and  the  Circus  Flaminiua,  built  by  M. 
FnMtia  Nobttior,  and  adorned  wHh  the  atatoea 
of  the  Muses  brought  from  Ambracia.    36.  T. 
Hoiwru  et  Yirtuti$,  built  by  Marius,  but  of  un- 
certain site :  some  modem  writers  suppose  it  to 
have  been  nn  the  Esquiline,  others  on  the  Capi- 
toline.   37.  T.  Mariis,  in  the  Campus  Martins, 
near  the  Circus  Flaminius,  built  by  D.  Brutus 
Callaicus,  and  adorned  with  a  colossal  statue 
of  *he  god.    38.  T.  Veneris  Genelricis,  in  the 
Forum  of  Caesar,  before  which  Caesar's  equestri- 
an statue  was  ptaeed.  39.  T.  Mariis  UUori*,  in 
the  Forum  of  Augustus,  to  which  belori<r  the 
three  splendid  Corinthian  pillars  near  the  con- 
vent S.  Aaamniata.   40.  7.  ApoUinis,  on  the 
I'aiatine,  surrounded  by  a  porlicus,  in  which  was 
the  celebrated  Palatine  library.   41.  Faniiuon, 
•oelebrBted  temple  in  the  Campos  Maitiiia,bailt 
by  Agrippa  :  it  is  described  in  a  separate  arti- 
oia    Vtd.  Pantubon.   43.  T.  Augvuii,  founded 
by  Tiberias  and  oompleiad  byCaligola,  on  the 
slope  of  ilic  Palatine  toward  the  Via  Nova.  It 
stood  before  the  temple  of  Minerva,  from  which 
It  was  probably  ieparated  by  the  Via  Nova. 
43.  T.  Pacts,  one  of  the  most  splendid  temples 
in  the  city,  built  by  Vespasian  on  the  Velia. 
M.  T.  iMiiit  et  Strmpidit,  in  the  third  Regio, 
which  was  named  after  the  temple.    45.  T.  V'es- 
ptuuini  ei  Titi,  in  the  Forum  alongside  of  the 
temple  of  Geaeoidla.  M.  T.  Antmini  et  Faus- 
tincr,  at  the  further  end  of  the  northern  side  of 
the  Forum,  under  the  Velia.  The  remains  of  this 
temple  are  in  the  modern  church  of  S.  Lorenzo 
in  Miranda.   47.  T.  Minerva,  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  Forum,  behind  the  temple  of  Au- 
gustus, built  by  Domitian.    48.  T.  Bona  Deett 
a  very  ancient  temple  on  a  spot  of  the  Aventine, 
which  was  called  Saxnm  Sacrum,  but  removed 
by  Hadrian,  undouhtcdly  on  the  southeastern 
nde  of  the  hill,  opposite  the  heights  of  S.  Sabba 
and  S.  Balbina    49.  T.  Rom<x  et  Veneris,  subse- 
quently called  T.  Urbis,  a  large  and  splendid 
temple,  bniltby  Hadrian,  between  the  Esquiline 
and  Palatine,  northeast  of  the  Colosseum.  It 
was  burned  down  in  the  reign  of  Maxentius,  but 
waa subsequently  festered.  Its  remains  are  be- 
tween the  Colosseum  and  the  Church  of  S.  Maria 
or  8.  Francesca  Romana.   60.  T.  Solut  at  the 
npper  end  of  the  Circus  Maximoa.  5L  T.  Bw 
eultM,  in  the  Forum  Boarium,  probably  the  round 
temple  still  extant  of  S.  Maria  del  Sole,  which 
«s(M  to  bo  efraneoosly  regarded  aa  the  temple 
ofVosta    There  was  another  temple  of  Her- 
cules by  the  Circus  Maximus,  near  the  Porta 
THgemina.    fit.  T.  IMia,  a  splendid  t^ple. 
built  by  Aurelian,  east  of  the  Quirinal.    53.  7*. 
Ftorot  an  ancient  temple  on  the  aouthem  point 
of  the  Qnirinal,  hot  the  thne  of  Ita  firaadation  ia 
not  recorded.    54.  VulcanaU  was  not  a  temple, 
bat  only  an  area  dedicated  to  the  god*  with  an 


altar,  on  the  northern  aido 

the  Comitium  :  it  was  so  largfc  rhnt  not  fmlr 
were  the  Curia  Hostiha  and  tbeu£des  Cuncordi« 
built  there,  but  also  a  ish«aMileet  was  MA  is 


the  place — IV.  Circi.    The  Circi  were  pi;  n 
for  chariot- races  and  horse-races.     1.  CVou 
JfasMUfS,  Itaqaently  called  simi^  tke  Cvvm; 
was  founded  by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  in  the  plain 
between  the  Palatine  and  Aventme,  and  was 
aoceeaaively  enlarged  by  Jnlias  Cmaar  and  lVa> 
jan.    Under  the  emperors  it  contained  seats  for 
three  hnndred  and  eighty-five  thousand  peisoos. 
It  was  reatored  by  Conatamioe  the  Gneat,  wai 
games  were  celebrated  in  it  as  late  as  the  sixth 
century.   2.  C.  Flamimut,  erected  by  Fiaminiu 
in  B.C.  331,  in  the  Prata  Flaminia,  before  tbe 
Porta  Carmentalis ;  it  was  not  sufficiently  large 
for  the  population  of  Rome,  and  was  therefore 
seldom  used.  3.  CNeromt^  erected  by  Caligula 
in  the  gardensof  Agnppinaonthe  other  sideef 
the  Tiber.    There  was  also  another  C.  Nertmis 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber,  near  the  Mok» 
HadnSBt*  in  the  gardens  of  Domitia.   4.  C.  Pai' 
atinus,  on  the  Palatine,  in  which  the  Ludi  Pala- 
tini were  celebrated.    There  are  traces  of  it  m 
tbe  Orto  Roncioni,  on  the  southern  pan  of  the 
hill.    5.  C.  Heliogahali,  in  the  ji^ardc  ns  of  this 
emperor,  behind  the  AmphuUcatrum  Castieose^ 
at  the  eastern  point  of  tte  AoreUan  Walls.  6.  C. 
Maientii,  commonly  called  Circo  di  CaracaQa, 
before  the  Porta  Appia,  in  the  southern  part  oi 
tiie  oity»  Among  tbe  Oinsi  we  may  ledtoa, 
7.  The  Stadium,  likewise  called  C  A^onalis  and 
C.  AUxandrit  in  the  Campus  Msrtitis,  erected  by 
Domitian  hi  plaee  of  the  wooden  atadiOB  Mlt 
by  Augustus.   It  contained  scats  for  thirty-three 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-eight  per* 
sons.  Its  remains  al&l  exist  in  the  Pioaaa  lla^ 
vona  — V.  Thkathes.   Theatres  wera  BOt  built 
at  Rome  till  a  ooBBparatively  late  period,  aad 
long  after  the  Cirei.   At  first  they  were  oa||F 
made  of  wood  for  temporary  purposes,  and  wens 
afterward  broken  up;  but  many  of  these  wood^ 
en  theatres  were,  notwithstanding,  oenatrooted 
with  great  magnificence.  Hie  qdendid  wooden 
theatre  of  M.  .^milius  Scaurus  was  capable  of 
containing  eighty  thousand  spectators.  1.  TAm- 
trum  Pompeii,  the  first  permanent  stune  theatre, 
was  erected  by  Cneius  Pompey,  B.C.  55,  ia  the 
Campus  Martins,  nortlicast  of  the  Circus  Ffab 
minius.  after  the  model  of  the  theatre  ofMflk 
lene.  It  contained  seats  for  forty  thousandjspee* 
tators.    It  was  restored  successively  by  Aa> 
gustus,  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Diocletian,  and  TMk 
odoric.    Its  ruins  are  by  the  Palazzo  Pio,  not 
far  from  the  Campo  di  Fiure.    3.  Tk.  Comdu 
Balbi,  southeast  of  the  preceding,  near  iheTibar, 
on  the  site  of  the  Palazzo  Cenci.    It  was  dodi^ 
cated  by  Cornelius  Balbus  in  B.C.  13,  waspan^ 
bnmed  down  nnderTitna.lNtt  was  anbesfMnl^ 
restored.    It  contained  seats  for  eleven  thoo- 
sand  six  hundred  persons.   8.  Tk.  Mtrnilit  is 
the  PoramOliloriuffl,  west  of  the  preeefinqM* 
twcen  the  slope  oflhe  Capiloline  and  the  ial 
of  the  Tiber,  on  the  site  of  the  t«nple  of . 
It  waa  began  by  InMoa  Owa^r, 
by  Augustus,  in  B.C.  13,  to 
nephew  Marcellus.   It  was  reatoradi 
sian,  and  perhaps  also  byAlexSttderi 
It  contained  seats  for  twenty  thousand 
tora.  The  lemaina  af.ita  esvee  esaaij 
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Piazza  ^fontanara.  These  W9I9  the  only  three 
theatres  at  liome,  whence  Ovid  tpeaks  odema 
me»trm.  There  wae,  however,  an  Oteom  or 
concert-house,  which  may  be  classed  among  the 
theatres.  4.  Odeutn^  in  the  Campus  Martins, 
boflt  byDomitian,  though  some  writers  attribete 
its  erection  to  Trajan.  It  contained  seats  for 
«bout  eleven  thoosaod  persons.  —  VI.  Amfhi- 
nsATass.  The  amphitheatres,  like  the  thM- 
Ires,  were  originally  lOaJc  of  wood  for  Irmpo- 
rary  purposes.  ThMT  were  used  for  the  shows 
of  gladtatois  and  wild  beaati.  The  first  wooden 
amphitheatre  was  built  by  C.  Scribonius  Curio 
(the  celebrated  partisan  of  Cesar),  and  the  next 
by  Jolius  Cssar  daring  his  perpetual  dictator* 
ship,  B.C.  46.  1.  Ampk.  Statilii  Tauri,  in  the 
Campus  Martius,  was  the  first  stone  amphithe- 
atre m  Rome,  and  was  built  by  Statilius  Taurus,  | 
B.C.  30.  This  edifice  was  the  only  one  of  the 
Itind  until  the  building  of  the  Flavian  amphi- 
theatre. It  did  not  satisfy  Caligula,  who  com- 
meoeed  ao  amphitheatre  near  the  Septa ;  but 
the  work  was  not  continued  by  Claudius.  Nero 
too,  A.D.  67,  erected  a  vast  amphitheatre  of 
wood,  but  this  was  only  a  temporary  bailding. 
The  amphitheatre  of  Taurus  was  destroyed  m 
the  burning  of  liome,  A.D.  64,  and  was  proba- 
M|]r  never  restored,  aa  it  ia  not  again  mentioned. 
t,  Aa^k.  Fl avium,  or,  as  it  has  been  called  since 
the  time  of  Bede,  the  Colotscum  or  Coluaumt  a 
name  aaid  to  be  derived  fton  theCoIoesaa  of 
Nero,  which  stood  close  by.  It  was  situated  in 
the  valley  between  the  Cselius,  the  Esquiline, 
ttd  the  VeHa,  on  the  marshy  ground  whieh  was 
previously  the  pond  of  Nero's  palace.  It  was 
commenced  by  Vespasian,  and  was  completed 
by  Titim,  who  dedicated  it  hi  A.D.  80,  when  five 
tbooaand  animals  of  difTercnt  kinds  were  slaugh- 
tered. This  wonderful  building,  of  which  there  , 
are  atill  extensive  remains,  covered  neariy  six 
acres  of  ground,  and  furnished  seats  for  eighty- 
seveo  tbonaaod  spectators.  In  tho  reign  of 
Kaiarinaa  it  was  struck  by  lightning,  and  so 
nndi  damage  was  done  to  it  that  the  games 
were  for  some  years  celebrated  in  the  Stadium. 
Its  restoration  was  commenced  by  Eiag^alus, 
and  completed  by  Alexander  Severus.  3.  Amvh. 
Cdstrense,  ai^je  southeast  oftheAurelian  Walls. 
—VII.  NkuuAcaiM.  These  were  buildings  of  a 
hind  aimilar  to  the  amphitheatres.  They  were 
used  for  representations  of  sea-fights,  and  con- 
sisted of  artificial  lakes  or  ponds,  with  stone 
<  Mete  around  them  to  accommodate  the  specta- 
tors. 1.  Naumachia  Julii  Ccuarit,  in  the  middle 
Dan  of  the  Campus  Martius.  called  the  "  Lesser 
Oedeta.'*  This  lake  was  filled  up  in  the  time 
of  Au;,'ustus,  so  that  we  find  in  later  writers 
.  namjoa  of  only  two  naumachiae.  %.  N.  Au- 
.  ipi^«onatnioUMlbyAogttatne  en  the  other  eide 
;  or  tbe  Tiber,  under  the  Janiculus,  and  near  the 
Porta  Portuensia.  It  was  aubsequeotW  called 
'  the  VetMBNmuMekia,  to  diatingoiab  it  ftom  the 
following  one.  3.  N.  Domiliani,  conslrucied  by 
the  £mperor  Domitian,  probably  on  the  other 
lifte  of  the  Tiber,  under  the  Vatican  and  the 
Circus  Neronis  — VIII.  THsxiiiE.  The  thermae 
ipfftt  some  of  the  most  magnificent  buildinga  of 
inpwrial  Home.  They  were  distinct  firom  the 
I"  BdfU€t,  or  common  baths,  of  which  there  were 
'  a  great  number  at  Rome.  In  the  therme  the, 
,  baths  constituted  a  small  part  of  the  building. 

\ 


!  They  were,  properly  speaking  «  Roman  iidapta 
tion  of  tbe  <3reek  nrmnasia,  and  besides  the 
hatha,  they  oontained  plaoee  for  athletic  garnet 

and  youthful  sports,  cxedrfe  or  public  halls,  por- 
ticoes and  vestibules  for  the  idle,  and  libraries 
for  the  learned.  They  were  decorated  vdth 
the  finest  objects  of  art,  and  adorned  with 
fountaioSi  and  shaded  walks  and  plantations. 
I.  Tkemut  AgripjHt,  in  the  Campus  Martins, 
erected  by  M.  Agrippa.  The  Pantheon,  stiD 
existing,  is  supposed  by  some,  but  without  auf. 
fident  reason,  to  have  served  originally  as  a 
vestibule  to  these  Thermce.  2.  Th.  Neronit, 
erected  by  Nero  in  the  Campus  Martins,  along- 
side of  the  Thermae  of  Agrippa  :  they  were 
restored  by  Alexander  Sevcrus.  and  were  from 
that  time  called  Th.  Alexandrincc.  3.  Th.  Ttti, 
I  on  tbe  Esquiiine,  near  the  uniphitheatre  of 
this  emperor,  of  which  there  are  still  consid- 
erablc  remains.  4.  Th.  Trajaru,  also  on  the 
Esquihne,  immediately  behind  the  two  pre- 
ceding, toward  tho  northeast.  6.  Th.  C«m> 
modiana  and  Th.  Sercriana,  close  to  one  an- 
other, near  S.  Balbina,  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  city.  6.  Th.  Antoniniana,  also  in 
the  southeastern  part  of  the  city,  behind  the 
two  preceding,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  of 
all  the  Therm«,  in  whieh  two  tbocnand  three 
hundred  men  could  bathe  at  the  same  time. 
The  greater  part  of  it  was  built  by  Caracalla» 
and  it  waa  completed  by  Elagabalna  and  Alex* 
ander  Severus.  There  are  still  extensive  rc- 
maioa  of  this  immense  building  below  S.  Bal- 
hina.  7.  T%.  DhekHmu^  in  the  northeaatem 
part  of  the  city,  between  the  Agger  of  Servius 
and  the  Vimioal  and  Quirioai.  It  was  the  most 
extensive  of  all  the  Tbenme,  containing  a  li- 
brary, picture  gallery,  Odeum,  &.c.,  and  such  im- 
,  meoae  baths  that  three  thouaand  men  could 
bathe  in  them  at  the  name  time.  Hiere  are 
still  extensive  remains  of  this  building  near  .S. 
Maria  d'Angeli,  8.  Th.  Constantitu^  on  tbe  Qui- 
rinal,  on  tbe  site  of  tbe  modem  Palazzo  Ros- 
pigliosi,  but  of  which  all  traces  have  disappeai 
ed.  Tbe  following  Therms  were  smaller  and 
less  celebrated.  9.  Th.  Deciana^  on  tbe  Aven- 
tine.  10.  Tk.  Suranee,  erected  by  Trajan  to  tbe 
memory  of  bis  friend  Sulpicius  Sum,  also  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Aventine,  probably  the  same 
as  tbe  Th.  Variana.  11.  Th.  Philippi,  near  S. 
Matteo  in  Merulana.  12.  Th.  Agrippiru^,  on  the 
Yiminal,  behind  S.  Lorenzo.  13.  Th.  Can  el 
Lucii,  on  tho  Esquiline,  called  in  the  Middle 
Ages  the  I'crrne  di  Galluccio. — IX.  Basilicje. 
The  BasilicEB  were  buildings  which  served  as 
courta  of  law,  and  exchanges  or  places  of  meet- 
ing for  merchants  and  men  of  business.  1.  Ba- 
»Uiea  Porciat  erected  by  M.  Porcius  Cato,  in  the 
Fornm  adjoining  the  Curia,  B.C.  184.  It  waa 
burned  down  alonrr  with  the  Curia  in  the  riots 
which  followed  the  death  of  Clodius,  62.  3 
B.  AilpM,  also  called  Mnuh»  et  AIvm*  beoacaa 
it  was  built  by  the  censors  L.  iEmiliuaLepidU 
and  M.  Fulvius  Nobnior  in  179.  It  waa  aita- 
ated  in  the  Forum  near  the  preceding  one.'  It 
was  restored  by  .^vmiliua  Paulus  in  the  time  of 
Cesar,  and  was  hence  called  ti.  £mUta  or  Pauli 
It  was  dedicated  by  hie  aon  Paulo8.£milhis  Lepi 
id  us  in  his  consulship,  34  It  was  hurncd  down 
twenty  years  afterward  (14),  and  was  rebuilt 
Qomiaallr'  by  Paolus  Lepidua,  hot  in  reality  hv 
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AogiMtna  and  the  friends  of  Paulas.  The  new 

building  was  a  most  magnificent  one  ;  its  col- 
umns of  Phiygiaa  marble  were  especially  cele- 
brated. It  was  repaired  by  another  Lepidos  in 

the  reign  of  Tiberius,  AD  22  3.  B  Sempronia, 
built  by  Ti.  Semproaius  Gracchus,  B.C.  171,  in 
the  Foram  at  the  end  of  the  Yicns  Toscns.  4 . 
B.  Opimia,  in  the  Forum  near  the  temple  of  Con- 
cordia. 5.  B.  Julia,  commenced  by  Julius  Ce- 
sar and  finished  by  Augustus,  in  the  Forum  be- 
tween the  temples  of  Castor  and  Saturn,  prob- 
ably on  the  site  of  the  B.  Sempronia  mentioned 
above.  Some  writers  suppose  that  ^Emilius 
Paulas  built  two  Basilicae,  and  that  the  B.  Julia 
oconpied  the  site  of  one  of  them.  6.  B.  Argen- 
Icria,  in  the  Forum  near  the  Clivus  Argentarius 
and  before  the  temple  of  Concordia,  probably 
the  same  as  the  one  mentioned  under  the  name 
of  B.  Vascularia,  The  remains  of  this  building 
are  behind  S.  Martina,  alongside  of  the  Salita 
di  Marforio.  7.  B  Vlpia,  in  the  middle  of  the 
Forum  of  Trigan,  of  which  there  are  still  con- 
aiderabie  lemaina.  8.  B.  Constantiana,  between 
the  temple  of  Peace  and  the  temple  of  Rome 
and  Venus.  —  X.  Porticoes.  The  porticoes 
(Poriieiui)  were  eovered  wbIIcb,  supported  by 
columns,  and  open  on  one  side  There  were 
several  public  porticoes  at  Rome,  many  of  them 
of  great  site,  ^ieb  were  used  as  pla^  of  rec- 
reation, and  for  the  transaction  of  business. 
1.  J'oriicus  Pompeiit  adjoining  the  theatre  of 
PoMipey,  and  erected  to  afllbrd  shelter  to  the 
spectators  in  the  theatre  during  a  shower  of 
rain.  It  was  restored  by  Diocletian,  and  was 
bence  called  P.  Jovia.  S.  P.  Arfronautarum,  or 
Neptuni  or  A^nppa,  erected  by  Agrippa  in  the 
Campus  Martius  around  the  temple  of  Neptune, 
and  adorned  with  a  celebrated  painting  of  the 
Argonauts.  3.  P.  Philippi,  by  the  side  of  the 
T.  HerculisMusarum  and  the  Portlcus  Octaviae, 
built  by  M.  Pbilippus,  the  father-in-law  of  Au- 
gustus, and  adorned  with  splendid  woritaof  art. 
4.  P  Mtnucii,  in  the  f 'anipus  Martlus,  near  the 
Circus  i'laminius,  built  by  Q.  Minucius  Rufus 
in  B.C.  109,  to  commemorate  his  victories  over  ' 
the  Scordisci  andTriballi  in  the  prceedinif  year. 
There  appear  to  have  been  two  porticoes  of  this  I 
amie,  ainee  ere  find  mention  of  a  Mimuia  V*tus 
et  Fntmenlaria.  It  appears  that  the  tesserfe,  or 
tickets,  which  entitled  persons  to  a  share  in  the 
public  distributions  of  corn,  were  gifen  to  them 
m  the  P.  Minucia  5  P.  MeteUi,  built  by  Q. 
Meteilus  afler  his  triumph  over  Perseus,  king 
of  Maeedoote,  B.C.  146.  It  was  sttoated  in  the 
Campus  Martius,  betwron  ihc  Circus  Flaminius 
and  the  theatre  of  Marcellus,  and  surrounded 
the  two  temples  of  Jupiter  Stator  and  Juno  Re- 
gina.  6.  P.  Octnvict,  built  by  Augiistus  on  the 
site  of  the  P.  MeteUi  just  mentioned,  in  honor 
of  his  slater  Octaria.  \X  was  a  magnlfleent 
building,  containing  a  vast  number  of  works  of 
art  and  a  pnolic  library,  m  which  the  senate 
frequently  assembled  ;  hence  it  is  sometimes 
called  Csrta  Octatia.  It  was  burned  down  in 
the  reign  of  Titus.  Its  ruins  are  near  the  church 
of  S.  Angelo  in  Pescaria.  7.  P.  Octavia,  which 
mast  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  P.  Oc- 
taviae just  mentioned,  was  built  by  Cn.  Octa- 1 
vius,  who  commanded  the  Roman  fleet  in  the 
war  against  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia.  It  I 
^aa  situated  in  the  Campua  Martius^  between  j 
7iMI 
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the  theatre  of1^>mpey  and  tbe  Chtm  flammraa 

It  was  rebuilt  by  Augustus,  and  contain'^d  two 
rows  of  columns  of  tbe  Coriotbian  order,  with 
brazen  capitals,  whence  it  was  also  called  P 
Corinthia     8.  P.  Europct,  probably  at  the  fool 
of  the  Pincius,  in  which  tbe  foot-races  took 
place.   9.  P.  Poftf.  built  by  the  ataUn"  of  A  gripps 
in  the  Campus  Agrippae,  in  which  also  foot 
races  took  place.    10.  P.  Livia,  on  the  Esqui- 
line,  surrounding  a  temple  of  Concordia.  11. 
P.  Julia,  or  P.  Caii  et  Lucu,  built  by  Jnlta  in 
honor  of  these  two  sons  of  Agrippa,  was  prob- 
ably also  situated  on  the  Esquiline  near  the 
Thermae  Caii  et  Lucii.   The  following  porticoes 
were  less  celebrated  :  12.  P.  Vipsania,  supposed 
by  some  writers  to  be  only  a  later  name  of  the 
P.  Argonautarum.    18.  P.  ClauUm^  on  the  Es 
quiline.  —  XI.  TnirMPH.^i,  Arches.    The  tri- 
umphal arches  {Arcut)  were  structures  peculiar 
to  the  Romans,  and  were  erected  by  rictorioas 
pencrals  in  commemoration  of  their  victories 
Thoy  were  built  across  the  principal  streets  of 
the  city,  and,  according  to  the  space  of  their  i»> 
spective  localities,  consisted  either  of  a  single 
arch-way,  or  of  a  central  one  for  carriages,  with 
two  amaller  ones  on  each  aide  for  root  pee* 
sengers.    Ancient  writers  mention  twenty-one 
arches  in  the  city  of  Rome.   Of  these  the  most 
important  were,  1.  Arw  FaHemu,  also  ea^ 
Fornix  Fahianux,  near  the  he^^inriin;:  of  ibe  Via 
Sacra,  built  by  Fabius  Maximus  in  B.C.  121,  ia 
commemoration  of  his  Tietory  orer  the  ADo- 
broges.    2.  A.  Drusi,  erected  by  the  senate  in 
B.C.  9,  in  honor  of  Nero  Claudius  Drusus.  It 
was  aituated  on  the  Via  Appia,  and  still  exists, 
forming  the  inner  gate  of  the  Porta  di  S.  Sebas. 
tiano.   3.  A.  Aupusli,  in  the  Forum  near  the 
house  of  Julius  Caesar.   4.  A.  Tiberii,  near  the 
temple  of  Saturn,  on  the  Clivus  Capitolions, 
erected  by  Tiberius,  A  D.  16,  in  honor  of  lb« 
victories  of  Germanicus  in  Germany.    5.  A. 
Claudii,  in  the  plain  eaat  of  the  QoiriDal,  erect* 
ed  A  D  51,  to  commemorate  the  victories  of 
Claudius  ill  Britain.    Remains  of  it  have  been 
dug  ug  at  the  beginning  of  the  Piazza  di  Sciarra, 
by  the  Via  di  Pietra.    6.  A.  Ttti,  in  the  middle 
of  the  Via  Sacra,  at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine, 
which  still  exists.   It  was  erected  to  the  honor 
of  Titu3,  after  his  conquest  of  Judaea,  but  was 
not  finished  till  after  bis  death,  since  in  tbe 
inscription  upon  it  he  is  called  •*DiTn8,'*andbe 
is  also  represented  as  heinfr  carried  up  to  heaveu 
upon  an  eagle.  The  bas-reliefs  of  this  arch  rep> 
resent  the  spoils  from  the  temple  of  Jemsdem 
carried  in  triumphal  procession.    7.  A  Trajsni, 
in  the  Forum  of  this  emperor,  at  the  point  where 
you  enter  it  from  the  FOrnm  of  Anftinos.  9.  A. 
Vcri,  on  the  Via  Appia,  erected  to  the  lienor  of 
Verus  ailer  his  victoiy  over  the  Parthians.  9. 
A.  Merei  Aur^ii,  in  the  aeventfi  Regio,  probably 
erected  to  commemorate  the  victory  of  this  em- 
peror over  the  Marcomanni.    It  existed  under 
different  names  near  the  Piazzo  Fiano  down  to 
1662,  when  it  was  broken  up  by  order  of  Alex- 
ander VII.    10.  A.  Septimti  Severi,  in  the  Fomai 
at  the  end  of  the  Via  Sacra  and  the  Clivus  Cap- 
itolinus,  before  the  temple  of  Concordia,  andatil 
extant  near  the  church  of  SS  Sergio  e  Bacro, 
was  erected  by  the  senate,  A.D.  203,  in  honor 
pf  Septimius  Sevema  and  his  two  sons, 
calla  and  Geta.  on  Moeont  of  bin  ▼ietcmea  < 
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the  Parthians  and  Arabians.    11.  A.  Gordiani, 
on  tUe  l::s(|uiline.    12.  A.  GaUuni,  erected  to 
She  honor  of  Gallienus  by  a  private  individual, 
M.  Aurelius  Victor,  also  on  the  Esqiiilino,  soutli- 
east  of  the  Porta  Ksquilioa.   It  is  still  extant 
•ear  the  Chmeh  of  S.  Vito.   19.  ^.  Dieeletiani, 
probably  identical  with  the  .-1.  Norus  in  the  sev- 
eotb  Kegio.    14.  A.  Constanlint^  at  the  entrance 
to  the  valley  between  the  Palatine  and  the  Cie- 
lius.  is  still  f  xtant.    It  was  erected  by  the  sen- 
ate 10  bonor  of  Constantino  aAer  hia  victory 
over  Mazentius,  A.D.  312.   It  is  profusely  or- 
Bamented,  and  many  of  the  bas-reliefs  which 
adorn  it  were  taken  from  one  of  the  arches 
ereetedin  the  time  of  Trajan.    15.  A.  Theodo- 
Mtani,  Gratiani  et  Valentiniani,  opposite  the  Pons 
iEliua  and  the  Moles  Iladriani  — XII  Curi  e  or 
Sbwatb-Houses.    1.  CuTia  llosiiha,  frequently 
called  Cuna.  aimply.  waa  built  by  Tullus  Hos- 
tilius,  and  was  used  as  the  ordinary  place  of 
asseaibiy  for  the  senate  down  to  the  time  of 
JoUns  Caesar.    It  stood  in  tlie  Forum,  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  Coniitiuiii     It  \v;i.s  burned 
to  the  ground  in  the  riots  which  followed  the 
death  of  Clodius,  B.C.  62.   It  wae,  however, 
•con  rebuilt,  the  direction  of  the  work  being  in- 
trusted to  Faustus,  the  son  of  the  dictator  SuUa ; 
iNit  scarcely  bad  it  been  linisbed,  when  the  sen- 
ate, at  the  sucffestioii  of  Cresar,  d(>rrrcd  that  it 
should  be  destroyed,  and  a  temple  of  Fortune 
erected  od  its  sit^,  while  a  new  cnria  ahoald 
be  erecled,  which  should  bear  the  name  of  Julia. 
(Fid.  below.)  S.  C.  Fompeia  or  Pompeii^  attach- 
ed to  the  Portieo  of  Pompey  in  the  Campus 
.Martius     It  was  in  this  curia  that  Cecsar  was 
assassinated  on  the  Ides  of  March.    3.  C.  Julia, 
the  decree  for  the  erection  of  which  has  been 
mentioned  above,  was  finished  and  consecrated 
by  Augustus.    It  did  not  stand  on  the  site  of 
the  Curia  Hostilia,  as  many  modern  writers 
have  supposed,  but  at  the  southwestern  angle 
of  the  Comitium,  between  the  temple  of  Vesta 
and  that  of  Castor  and  Pollux.    4.  C.  PompiU- 
Me,  bnUt  by  Domitian  and  restored  Diocle- 
tian, was  the  usual  place  of  the  senate's  meet- 
ing from  the  time  of  Domitian.    It  was  situated 
tfoogside  of  the  temple  of  Janus,  which  was 
said  to  have  been  built  by  Numa  Pompilius, 
whence  this  curia  was  called  Pompiliana.  — 
Xm.  Pbisows.  There  were  two  pobiio  prisons 
(rarceres)  in  Rome.    The  more  ancient  one, 
called  Career  Manwrtinua  (a  name,  however, 
wbieh  does  not  oecur  in  any  ancient  author), 
was  built  by  Ancus  Matcius  on  the  slope  of  the 
Capitolme  overhanoing  the  Forum.   It  was  en- 
larged by  Servins  ?rnllius,  who  added  lo  it  a 
dismal  tfubterranean  dungeon,  c.ilied  from  him 
TwMoMum,  where  the  conspirators  of  Catiline 
were  pot  to  death.  This  dungeon  was  twelve 
feet  under  ground,  walled  on  each  side,  and 
arched  over  with  stone- work.   It  is  still  extant, 
and  serves  as  a  subterranean  chapel  to  a  small 
church  built  on  the  spot  called  S.  Pictro  in  Car- 
ccre.   Near  this  prison  were  the  Scala  Gemonice 
or  steps,  down  which  the  bocies  of  those  who 
had  been  executed  were  thrown  into  theFormn, 
to  be  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the  Roman  popu- 
lace.   The  other  state  prison  was  called  Lau- 
iMHtf,  and  was  pn^bably  situated  toward  the 
northern  fide  of  the  Forum,  near  thn  Curia 
Uosijlia  and  Basilica  Porcia.    Some  writers, 
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however,  suppose  I,autumia^  to  be  only  anot 
name  of  the  Career  Maroertinua.— XI V.  Castbi 
orBABKACKs.    1.  Cattn  Pretoria,  in  the  north* 
eastern  corner  of  the  rily.  on  the  .slofw  of  the 
Quiriniu  and  Viminai,  and  beyond  the  Therms 
of  Diocletian,  were  built  by  the  Emperor  Tibe- 
rius in  the  form  of  a  Roman  camp.   Here  the 
praetorian  troops  or  imperial  guards  were  always 
quartered.    2.  Caatra  Peregrina,  on  the  Caelius, 
probably  built  by  Septimius  Severas  for  the  use 
'  of  the  foreign  troops,  who  might  serve  as  a  coun- 
terpoise against  the  praetorians. — XV.  AqoB- 
DCCT8.    The  aqueducts  {AfUtubuHuf)  supplied 
Rome  with  an  abundance  of  pure  water  trom 
the  hills  which  surround  the  Campagna.  The 
Romans  at  first  had  recourse  to  the  Tiber  and 
to  wells  sunk  in  the  city.    It  was  not  till  n  O. 
313  that  the  first  aque.duct  was  constructed,  but 
thefa'  number  was  gradually  increaq^d  till  they 
amounted  to  fourteen  in  the  time  of  Procopius, 
that  is,  the  sixth  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
1.  Aqua  Appia,  was  begun  1^  the  censor  Ap- 
pius  Claiulitis  Caucus  in  B  C.  313.    It.s  sources 
were  near  the  Via  Pra:nestina,%betweeu  the 
seventh  and  eighth  mile^ones,  and  its  tennina> 
tion  was  at  the  Salinie  by  the  Porta  Triofemina. 
Its  length  was  eleven  thousand  one  hundred 
and  ninety  passus,  for  eleven  thousand  one 
hundred  and  thirty  of  which  it  was  carried  un- 
der the  earth,  and  for  the  rcmainmg  sixty  pas- 
sns,  within  the  city,  from  the  Porta  Capena  to 
the  Porta  Trigcmina.  it  was  on  arches.  No 
traces  of  it  remain.   2.  Anio  Vetut,  commenced 
B.C.  273,  by  the  censor  M'.  Curius  Dentatus, 
and  finished  by  M.  Fulvius  Flaccos.    The  wa- 
ter was  derived  from  the  River  Anio,  above  Ti- 
bur,  at  a  distance  of  twenty  Roman  miles  from 
the  city ;  but,  on  account  of  its  windings,  its  ac- 
tual length  was  forty-three  miles,  of  which  length 
less  lljan  a  quarter  of  a  mile  only  (viz.,  two 
hundred  and  twenty-one  passus)  was  above  the 
ground.   There  are  considerable  remains  of  this 
aqueduct  on  the  Aurelian  wall,  near  the  Porta 
Maggiore,  and  also  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ti- 
voli.   3  Aqua  Marcia,  which  broufrht  the  coldest 
and  most  w  holesome  water  to  Rome,  was  built 
by  the  pretor  Q.  Marcius  Rex,  by  eommand  of 
the  senate,  in  B  C.  144.   It  commenced  at  the 
side  of  the  Via  Valeria,  thirty-six  miles  from 
Rome ;  its  length  was  sixty-one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  ten  and  a  half  passus,  of  which 
only  seven  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  were  above  ground ;  namely,  five  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  on  .«'olid  substructions,  and 
SIX  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-five  or 
arches.  It  was  high  enough  to  supply  water  to 
the  summit  of  the  Capitoline  Mount    It  was 
repaired  by  Agrippa  in  bis  aedileship,  B.C.  33 
{vtd.  below,  No.  5),  and  the  volume  of  Its  water 
was  increased  by  Augustus,  by  means  of  the 
water  of  a  spring  eight  hundred  passus  from  it : 
the  short  aqueduct  which  conveyed  this  water 
was  called  Aqua  Avgusta,  but  is  never  enumer- 
ated as  a  distinct  aqueduct.    Several  arches  of 
the  Aqua  Marcia  are  still  standing.   4.  Aqua 
Tepula,  which  vras  built  by  the  censors  Cn.  Ser- 
vilius  Caepio  and  L  Pa^sius  Lon^inus  in  B.C. 
127,  began  in  a  spot  m  the  Lucullan  or  Tuscu- 
lan  land,  two  miles  to  the  right  of  the  tenth 
mile-stone  on  the  ViaLatina.   It  was  afterward 
connected  with, — 0.  Aqua  Ju'ia.    Among  the 
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fitleDdid  public  woncs  executed  by  Agrippa  in 
his  edileshfp,  B.C.  33,  was  tiie  formatjon  of  a 

■ew  aqueduct,  and  the  restoration  of  all  the  old 
ones.  From  a  source  two  miles  to  the  right  of 
the  twelfth  mile-stone  of  the  Via  Latina,  he  con- 
structed  his  aqueduct  (the  Aqua  Julia)  first  to 
the  Aqua  Tepula,  in  which  it  was  merged  as 
far  as  the  reservoir  (pucina)  on  the  Via  Latina, 
seven  miles  firom  Rome.  From  the  roserroir 
the  water  was  carried  along  two  distinct  chan- 
nels, on  the  same  substructions  (which  were 
probably  the  original  substructions  of  the  Aqaa 
Tepula  newly  restored),  the  lower  channel  be- 
ing called  the  Aqua  Tepula,  and  the  upper  the 
Aqua  Julia ;  and  this  double  aqueduct  again 
was  united  with  the  A(]ua  Mcvcki,  over  the 
water-course  of  which  the  other  two  were  car- 
ried. ■  The  iDonament  erected  at  the  junction 
of  these  three  aqueducts  is  still  to  be  seen  close 
to  tho  Porta  S  Lorenxo.  It  bears  an  inscrip- 
tion referrinp  to  the  repairs  under  Oaracalla. 
The  whole  course  of  the  Aqua  Julia,  from  its 
source,  amounted  to  fifteen  thousand  four  hund- 
red and  twenty-six  passus,  partly  on  masaiTe 
substructions  and  partly  on  arches.  6.  Agua 
VirgOt  built  by  Agrippa  to  supply  his  baths.  Its 
water  was  as  highly  esteemed  Ibr  bathing  as 
that  of  the  i\qua  Marcia  was  for  drinking.  It 
commenced  by  the  eighth  mile-stone  on  the  Via 
CoUatina,  and  was  condnoted  by  a  very  circuit- 
ous route,  chiefly  under  the  ground,  to  the  M. 
Pincius,  whence  it  was  carried  on  arches  to  the 
Campus  Martins  :  its  length  was  fourteen  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  five  passus,  of  which 
twelve  thousand  eifrht  hundred  and  sixty-five 
w^ere  under  c^round.  7.  Aqua  Alsicitna,  some- 
times cailed  also  Aqua  Augusta,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Tiber,  was  constructed  by  Autjustus 
from  the  Lacus  Alsietinus  (Lago  di  Martignano), 
which  lay  six  thousand  five  hundred  passus  to 
the  right  of  the  fourteenth  mile  stone,  on  the 
Via  Claudia,  and  was  brought  to  the  part  of  the 
Regie  Transttberina  below  the  Janteulns.  Its 
lcn;,'th  was  twenty-two  thousand  one  hundred  ' 
and  seventy-two  passus,  of  which  only  three 
hundred  and  fifty-ei^t  were  on  arehes;  and 
its  water  was  so  bad  that  it  could  only  have 
been  intended  for  the  supply  of  Augustus's  Nau- 
maehia,  and  for  watering  gardens.  8,  9.  Aqua 
Claudia  and  Anio  Novus  (or  Aqua  Aniena  Nova), 
the  two  moat  magnificent  of  all  the  aqueducts, 
both  coaimeneedTby  Caligula  in  A.D.  36,  and 
finished  by  Claudius  in  .A.D.  50.  The  Aqua 
Claudia  commenced  near  the  thirty-eighth  mile- 
stone on  the  Via  Sublacensis.  Its  water  was 
radroned  the  best  after  the  Marcia.  Its  length 
was  forty-six  thousand  four  hundred  and  six 
passus  (nearly  forty-six  and  a  half  miles),  of 
which  nine  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven  were  on  arches  The  Ayiio  Novus  began 
at  the  forty-second  milc-stone  on  the  Via  Sub- 
lacensis. Its  length  was  fifly-cight  thousand 
seven  hundred  passus  (nearly  fifty-nine  miles), 
and  some  of  its  arches  were  one  hundred  and 
Bine  feet  high.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  city 
these  two  aqueducts  were  united,  forminj^  two 
channels  on  the  same  arches,  the  Claudia  below 
and  the  Anio  Nevus  above.  An  interesting 
monument  connected  with  these  aqueducts  is 
the  ^ate  now  called  Porta  Maggiore,  which  was 
originally  a  magnilloeot  double  aieb,  by  means 


of  which  the  aqueduct  was  carried  over  the  Va 
Labioana  and  the  Via  Praenesttna.    Ov«r  ito 

double  arch  are  thrcp  iriscription.s,  wliirl;  r-  caul 
the  names  of  Claudius  as  the  builder,  and  of 
Vespasian  and  Titos  as  the  restorers  of  the  aqn»> 
duct.    By  the  side  of  this  arch  the  aquvdoot 
passes  along  the  wall  of  Aurelian  for  some  di»> 
tance,  and  tnen  it  is  continued  upon  the  Areas 
Ncroniani  or  Cdimontani,  which  were  added 
by  Nero  to  the  original  structure,  and  which 
terminated  at  the  temple  of  Claudius,  wbioh 
was  also  built  by  Nero  on  the  Cmi^m,  wbeic 
the  water  was  probably  conveyed  to  a  castcV 
lum  already  built  for  the  Aqua  Julia,  and  for  a 
branch  of  the  Aqua  Manna,  which  had-'been  at 
some  previous  time  continued  to  the  C:*>lni5 
10.  Aqua  Crabra,  which  had  its  source  near  that 
of  the  Jnlia,  and  which  was  originally  eanriei 
right  through  the  Circus  Maximus  ;  but  the 
water  was  so  bad  that  Agrippa  would  not  bring 
it  into  the  Jnlia,  but  abandoned  it  to  the  people 
of  the  Tusculan  land.    Hence  it  was  called 
Aqua  Damnata.   At  a  later  period,  part  of  the 
water  was  brought  into  the  Aqua  Jmia.  Cett- 
siderable  traces  of  it  remain.    1 1.  Agua  7VvtB> 
na,  was  brought  by  Trajan  from  the  Lacos  8a> 
batinus  (nowBracciano)  to  supply  the  Jaoieate 
and  the  Regio  Transtiberina.   12.  Aqua  Aieh 
andrinut  constructed  by  .Alexander  Sererus :  Ha 
source  was  in  the  lands  of  Toscnlum,  abool 
fourteen  miles  from  Rome,  between  Gabii  aa^ 
the  Lake  Ke^illus.    Its  small  height  shows  tha. 
it  was  intended  for  the  baths  of  Severus,  which 
were  in  one  of  the  valleys  of  Rome.    18.  Aqua 
Septimiana,  built  by  Septimius  Severus,  was  per- 
haps only  a  branch  of  the  Aqua  Juiia,  formed  by 
the  emperor  to  bring  water  to  his  baths.  14. 
Aqua  Alpentia  had  its  source  at  Mount  Algidos 
by  the  V^ia  Tusculana.   Its  builder  is  unknown. 
Three  of  these  aqueducts  etiM  supply  tiie  modem 
city  of  Rome  with  water.    (1.)  The  Ac^ua  Vcr- 
gitUt  the  ancient  Aqua  VirgOf  which  was  re- 
storod  by  Pope  Pins  iV.,  nod  farther  enUwWish" 
ed  by  Benedict  XIV.  and  Clement  XIII.  The 
chief  portion  of  its  waters  gush  out  throogh  the 
beautiful  Fontana  di  Trevit  but  it  also  sopplies 
twelve  other  public  fountains  and  the  greatei 
part  of  the  lower  city.  (2.)  The  Aequa  FeUett 
named  after  the  eonventuid  mftne  of  fts  re- 
storer, Sixtus  V.  (Fra  Felice),  is  probably  a  part 
of  the  ancient  Aqua  Claudia,  though  some  Ukt 
it  for  the  Alezandrina.  It  supplies  twenty-seven 
public  fountains  and  the  eastern  part  of  the 
city.    (3  )  The  Aequa  Paola,  the  ancient  Alsie- 
tina,  supplies  the  Transtovere  and  the  Vatican, 
and  feeds,  among  others,  the  splMBdid  fountains 
before  St.  Peter's. —  XVI.  Sewkrs.  "Of  these 
the  most  celebrated  was  the  Cloac4i  Maxtnat 
constructed  by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  which  was 
formed  to  carry  olF  the  waters  brouglit  down 
from  the  adjacent  hills  into  the  Vclabruro  and 
valley  of  the  Forum.  It  emptiea  itself  into  the 
Tiber  nearly  opposite  one  extremity  of  the  In- 
sula Tiberina.    This  cloaca  was  formed  by 
three  arches,  one  within  the  otlM»',  the  iooei^ 
most  of  wliich  is  a  semicircular  vault  about 
fourteen  feet  in  diameter.   It  is  still  extant  in 
its  original  state,  with  not  a  stone  displaced.— 
XVII.  Palaces.  1.  Pi/a/mm, or  the  imperial  paJ- 
aco,  was  situated  on  the  northeast  side  of  the 
Palalin^  between  the  areli  of  Titsa  mi  the 
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•ancillary  of  Vesta ;  its  front  was  turned  toward 
the  Foram,  and  the  apptoach  to  it  was  Ihmi  the 

Via  Sacra,  close  by  the  arch  of  Titus.  It  was 
originally  the  bouse  of  the  orator  Hortensius, 
and  was  enlarged  by  Augustus,  who  made  it  the 
imperial  rrsiilcnce.  A  part  of  the  Palatium 
was  called  Domu9  Tiberiaruh  which  was  origin- 
ally  a  separate  hoaae  of  Tibierins  on  the  Pala- 
tine, and  was  afterward  united  to  tto  palace  of 
Auguatua.  It  was  on  the  side  of  the  hill  turned 
toward  the  Cireos  and  the  Tdabrom,  and  is 
sometimes  called  Postica  Pars  Palatii.  It  was 
through  this  part  of  the  palace  that  the  Emperor 
Otho  fled  into  the  Velabnnn.  We  read  of  the 
Domus  Tiberiana  even  after  the  imperial  palace 
bad  been  burned  to  the  ground  in  the  reign  of 
Nero ;  whence  it  follows  that  when  the  palace 
was  r^milt  a  portion  of  it  auH  continued  to  bear 
this  name.  The  Palatium  was  considerably  en- 
larged by  Caligula  ;  but  it  did  not  satisfy  Nero's 
lore  of  pomp  and  splendor.  Nero  built  two 
magnificent  palace.?,  which  must  be  distinguish- 
ed from  one  another.  The  first,  called  the  Vo- 
jHus  Transitoria  Neronis,  covered  the  whole  of 
the  Palatine,  and  extended  as  far  as  the  Esqut- 
line  to  the  gardens  of  Meecenas.  This  palace 
was  burned  to  the  ground  in  the  great  fire  of 
Rome,  whereupon  Nero  commenced  a  new  pal- 
ace, known  by  the  name  of  Domus  Aurea»  which 
embraced  the  ivliole  of  the  Palatine,  the  Velia, 
the  ralley  of  the  Colosseum,  and  the  hcifrhts  of 
the  Thermae  of  Titus,  extended  near  the  Esqui- 
line  gale,  and  was  cot  through  not  only  by  the 
Via  Sacra,  but  also  by  oilier  streets.  The  wlioic 
boilding,  however,  was  not  finished  at  the  time 
of  Nero's  death ;  and  Vespasian  confined  the 
imperial  palace  to  the  Palatine,  convcrtinj;  the 
other  parts  of  the  Domus  Aurea  into  public  or 
private  buildings.  The  palace  itself  was  not 
finished  till  the  time  of  Domitian,  who  adorned 
it  with  numerous  works  of  art.  The  Emperor 
Septimius  Severus  added  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Palatine  a  building  called  the  Septizonium, 
which  was  probably  intended  as  an  Atrium. 
There  were  considerable  remains  of  this  Sep- 
fiiooium  down  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tdjy,  when  Sixtus  V.  caused  them  to  be  destroy- 
ed, and  the  pillars  brought  to  the  Vatican. 
Among  the  nnmeroua  private  palaces  at  Rome 
the  following  were  some  of  the  most  important. 
U.  Domus  Cueronis,  close  to  the  Porticus  Catuli, 
probably  on  the  norl  heastcrn  edge  of  the  Palatine, 
was  built  by  M.  Livius  Drusus,  and  purchased 

a Cicero  of  one  of  the  Crassi.  It  was  destroy- 
by  Ctanklina  after  the  bantahment  of  Cicero, 
bat  was  fuhscijurntly  rrbiiilt  at  the  public  ex- 
pense. 3.  D.  rompcii,  the  palace  of  Pompey, 
was  altnated  in  the  Carin«  near  the  temple  of 
Tettus.  It  was  afterward  the  residence  of  M. 
Antonius.  4.  D.  Cr<u*u  the  palace  .of  L.  Cras- 
•ns  the  orator,  on  the  Palatine.  8.  D.  Scaurit 
also  on  the  Palatine,  celebrated  for  it.s  magnifi- 
cence, subsequently  belonged  to  Clodius.  6.  D. 
Lateranorum,  on  the  eastern  confines  of  the 
lios,  was  a  palace  originally  belonging  to  the 
distinguished  family  of  the  Plautii  I..aterani ;  but 
after  the  execution  of  Plautius  Lateranus  under 
Nero,  it  became  imperial  property.  It  was  given 
by  Septimius  Severus  to  his  friend  Lateranus, 
and  was  subsequently  the  palace  of  Constantine, 
«riio  adornsd  tt  with  great  magniilaesce.  The 
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modern  palace  of  the  Latcran  occupies  its  site. 
— XVIII.  Hosn.  The  Horli  were  parks  or  gar- 
dens, which  were  laid  out  by  wealthy  Roman 
nobles  on  the  hills  around  the  city,  and  were 
adorned  with  beautifhl  buildings  and  works  of 
art  1.  fhrti  Luculham,  on  Mount  Pincius, 
which  hill  was  hence  called  Collis  Hurtorum. 
They  were  laid  out  by  Lucullus,  the  conqueror 
of  Mithradates.  In  the  reign  of  Claudtna  they 
belonged  to  Valerius  Asiaticus,  who  was  put 
to  death  through  the  influence  of  Messalina, 
chiefly  because  she  coveted  the  poaaesaion  of 
these  gardens.  From  this  time  they  appear  to 
have  belonged  to  the  imperial  house.  2.  H. 
Sallustiani,  laid  out  by  the  historian  Sallust,  on 
his  return  from  Numidia,  in  the  valley  between 
the  Quirinal  and  the  Pincius.  3.  H.  Cataris, 
bequeathed  by  Jblius  Csesar  to  the  people,  were 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Janiculus,  probably  on  the  spot  where 
Augustus  afterward  constructed  bis  great  Nan- 
machia.  4.  If.  Macenatis,  in  the  Campus  Escjiii- 
linus,  bequeathed  by  Maecenas  to  Augustus,  and 
frequently  used  by  the  imperial  family.  5.  H. 
AgTip-pincr,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  in 
which  Caligula  built  bis  Circua.  It  was  here 
that  Nero  burned  the  Christiana  to  serve  aa 
lights  for  his  nocturnal  games,  after  previously 
wrappinff  them  up  in  pitch.  6.  H.  Domttut,  also 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  in  which  Hadrian 
built  his  Mausoleum.  7.  H.  Pallantiani,  on  the 
Esquiline,  laid  out  by  Pallas,  the  powerful  freed- 
man  of  Clandina.  8.  H.  OtUt,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Tiber,  laid  out  by  Septimius  Severus. 
— XIX.  Sepulcubal  MoNVMKMTS.  1.  Mausole- 
um Augusli,  was  situated  in  the  Campus  Mar- 
tius,  and  was  built  by  Augustus  as  the  burial- 
place  of  the  imperial  family.  It  was  surround 
ed  with  an  extensive  garden  or  park,  and  was 
considered  one  of  the  most  magnificent  bnild> 
ings  of  his  reign  ;  but  there  are  only  some  in- 
significant ruins  of  it  still  extant.  2.  Mausoleum 
Hadriani,  was  commenced  by  Hadrian  in  the 
gardens  of  Domitia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  and  was  connected  with  the  city  by  the 
Pons  jEIius ;  it  was  finished  and  dedicated  by 
Antoninus  Pius,  A.D.  140.  Here  were  btiriet! 
Hadrian,  Antoninus  Pius,  L.  Vcrus,  Commodus. 
and  probably  also  Septimius  Severus,  Geta,  and 
Caracalla  This  building,  stripped  of  its  orna- 
ments, still  forms  the  fortress  of  modern  Home 
(the  castle  of  S.  Angelo).  3.  Mamolmm  Hd- 
entt,  a  round  building  on  the  Esquiline,  of  con- 
siderable extent,  erected  by  Constantme  as  the 
sepulchre  of  his  mother.  Ita  remains,  situated 
in  the  street  on  the  right  of  the  Porta  Maggii)re, 
are  now  called  Torre  Pignattara.  4.  Stpulcrum 
Scipionumy  the  burial-place  of  the  Scipios,  was 
situated,  loft  of  the  Via  Appia,  near  the  Porta 
Capena.  Most  of  the  tombs  of  the  distinguish- 
ed Roman  families  during  the  Republican  pe- 
riod lay  on  the  Via  Appia.  The  tomb  of  the 
Scipios  was  discovered  in  1780,  about  four 
hundred  pacea  within  the  modern  Porta  S.  Se- 
bastiano.  It  cmitained  many  interesting  mon- 
uments and  inscriptions,  which  are  now  de- 
posited in  the  Moseo  Pio-Clementino.  6.  Se- 
pulcrum  Cacilict  MetcUa,  erected  to  the  memory 
of  CEL-cilia  Mclella,  the  daughter  of  Metellus  f're- 
ticus,  not  fur  from  the  Circus  Muxcntu.  1  his 
imposing  monument  Is  still  extant,  and  known 
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•y  the  name  of  Capo  di  Bove.  6.  Sepulcrum 
Ccstii,  situated  south  of  the  Aventine,  near  the 
Porta  Ostiensis.  being  partly  within  and  partly 
without  the  walls  of  Aarelian.  This  monument, 
wliich  is  still  extant,  is  in  the  form  of  a  Pyra- 
mid, and  was  built  in  the  time  of  Augustus  for 
a  certain  C.  Cestius.  7.  Sepulcrum  Septimii 
Scrrri,  on  ihc  Via  Appia,  built  by  Septimius  Se- 
vcrus  in  bis  life-time,  after  the  model  of  his  Sep' 
thEoniom.  (VuT.  above,  XVI.,  No.  1).— XIX. 
Columns.  Coluir.ns  {Columna.)  were  frequently 
erected  at  Rome  to  commemorate  persons  and 
eTents.  1.  Ctlumna,  Jlfcttte,  near  the  end  of  the 
Forum,  toward  the  Capitol,  was  erected  to  tfie 
honor  of  the  consul  C.  Munius,  who  conquered 
the  Lattna  and  took  the  town  of  Antinm,  B.G. 
338  2.  Col.  HoMtruta,  also  in  the  Forum,  erect- 
ed in  honor  of  the  consul  C^Duilius,  to  com- 
memorate hia  victory  over  the  Carthaginian 
fleet,  B.C.  200.    The  name  of  Rostrata  was 

Sivea  to  it  from  its  being  adorned  with  the 
eaka  of  the  eonqnered  ahipa.  The  inscription 
upon  this  colnnui,  written  in  obsolete  Latin,  is 
still  preserved.  3.  Col.  Trajani,  in  the  Forum, 
in  which  the  ashes  of  the  Emperor  Trajan  were 
deposited.  This  column  is  still  extant,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  monuments  of  an- 
cient Rome.  It  is,  including  the  pedestal,  one 
hundred  and  seventeen  feet  high.  The  top  was 
originally  crowned  with  the  statue  of  the  em- 
pe''or;  it  is  now  surmounted  by  that  of  the 
apoetle  Peter.  A  spiral  bas-rclicf  Js  folded 
round  the  pillar,  which  represents  the  emperor's 
wars  against  Dccc  balus  and  the  Dacians,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  authorities  for 
archajolo.'rical  inquiries.  4.  Col.  Anionini  Pii, 
erected  m  honor  of  Antoninus  Pius  alter  his 
death,  consisted  of  a  column  of  red  granite  on 
a  pediment  of  white  marble,  and  was  situated 
in  the  Campus  Martius,  near  the  temple  dedi- 
cated to  this  emperor.   It  stood  at  an  earlier 

Giriod  not  far  from  the  Curia  Innocenziana  on 
note  Citorio,  in  the  garden  of  theJCasa  della 
Mjaafone.  At  present  the  baaia  only  is  extant, 
and  is  preserved  in  the  garden  of  th©  Vatican. 
6.  Co/.  M.  Aurehi  Antomni,  geiieraUy  called  the 
Antonine  Column,  erected  to  the  memory  of  the 
Emperor  M.  Aurelius,  also  in  the  Campus  Mar- 
tius, and  still  extant.  It  is  an  imitation  of  the 
Column  of  Trajan,  and  contains  baa-relieft  rep- 
resenting the  wars  of  M.  Aurelius  against  the 
Marcomanni.  — XX.  Ubsuiks.  The  Obelisks 
( Obdisci)  at  Rome  were  mostly  worics  of  Egypt- 
ian  art,  which  were  transported  from  Egypt  to 
Home  in  the  time  of  the  emperors.  Augustus 
caused  two  obelisks  to  be  brought  to  Rome,  one 
of  which  was  erected  in  the  Circus  and  another 
in  the  Campus  Martius.  The  former  was  re- 
stored in  1589,  and  is  called  at  present  the  Fla- 
minian  Obelisk.  Its  whole  height  is  about  one 
hundred  and  sixteen  feet,  and  without  the  base 
about  seventy-eight  feet.  The  obelisk  in  the 
Campus  Martius  was  set  up  by  Augustus  as  a 
sun-dial.  It  stands  at  present  on  the  Monte 
Citorio,  where  it  was  placed  in  1792.  Its  whole 
height  is  about  one  hundred  and  ten  feet,  and 
without  the  base  about  seventy-one  feet.  An- 
other obelisk  was  brought  to  Rome  by  Caligula, 
and  placed  on  the  Vatican  in  the  Circus  of  Ca- 
ligula. It  stands  at  present  in  front  of  St.  Pe 
ter's,  where  it  was  placed  in  1586,  and  its  whole 
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heieht  is  about  one  hundred  and  fbirty-two  feet, 
andwitl\out  the  base  and  modem  omanjenta  at 
top  aboui  eigiity-tbree  feet.  But  the  largest 
obelisk  at  Rome  is  that  which  was  originally 
transported  from  llcliopolis  to  Alexandria  by 
Constantine,  and  conveyed  to  Rome  by  his  son 
Constantioa,  who  placed  it  in  the  Circos  Max- 
imus.  Its  present  position  is  before  the  north 
portico  of  the  Lateran  church,  where  it  wu 
placed  in  1588.  Its  whole  height  is  about  oae 
hundred  and  forty-nine  feet,  and  without  the 
base  about  one  hundred  and  five  feet.  There 
are  eight  other  obeliaks  at  Rome,  beaidee  tbose 
mentioned  above,  but  none  of  them  are  of  his- 
torical importance. — G.  Roads  leadiivo  omr  or 
RoMB.  Of  these  the  most  important  were,  1. 
Via  Lalina,  the  most  ancient  of  the  south  roadii, 
which  issued  at  first  from  the  Porta  Capena,  and 
after  the  time  of  Anrelian  from  the  Porta  Latina. 
It  joined  the  Via  .\ppia  at  Benevenlum.  2.  Via 
AppiOt  the  Great  South  Road,  also  issued  from 
the  Forta  Capena,  and  was  the  most  celebrated 
of  all  the  Roman  roads.  It  was  commenced  by 
Appius  Claudius  when  censor,  and  was  event- 
ually carried  to  BrandMom.  Fuf.  Appia  Vu. 
3.  Via  Otiiensis,  originally  passed  through  the 
Porta  Trigemina,  afierward  through  the  Porta 
Ostiensis,  and  kept  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  to 
Ostia.  4.  Via  PoTtuentis,  issued  from  the  same 
gate  as  the  Via  Ostiensis,  and  kept  the  ngbl 
bank  of  the  Tiber  to  Portos,  the  new  harbor 
founded  by  Claudius,  near  Ostia.  5.  Via  UH' 
carta,  issued  from  the  Porta  Esquilina,  and  pa??- 
ing  Labicum,  fell  into  the  Via  Lutina  ai  the 
station  ad  Bivium,  thirty  miles  from  Rome.  6. 
Vta  Prancslina,  originally  the  Via  Galnna,  issued 
at  first  from  the  Porta  Esquilina,  and  subse- 
quently from  the  Porta  Prernestina.  Passing 
through  Gahii  and  Praeneste,  it  joined  the  Vis 
Latma  just  below  Anagnia.  7.  Km  Tiburtitia, 
issued  originally  from  the  Porta  Es^oiliaa,  ot 
from  the  Porta  Viminalis,  and  subsequently 
from  the  Porta  Tiburtina,  and  proceeded  to  Ti- 
bur,  from  which  it  was  continued  nnder  the 
name  of  the  Via  Valeria,  past  Corfinium  to  Adria 
8.  Via  XonuntanAt  ancient^  Ficulnensu^  ran 
fh>m  the  Porta  Collina,  anbaequently  fttim  the 
Porta  Noniontana,  across  the  .\ni()  to  Nomen- 
tum,  and  a  little  beyond  fell  into  the  Via  Salaha 
at  Kietrnm.  9.  Via  Sdaria,  ran  from  the  Peila 
Collina,  subsequently  from  the  Porta  .'^.ihria, 
past  Fidens  to  Reate  and  Asculum  Picenum. 
At  Caatniffl  Tmeminnm  it  reached  the  coast, 
wliich  it  followed  until  it  joined  the  Vi.i  Fla- 
minia  at  Ancona.  10.  Kia  tUminia,  the  Great 
North  Road,  commenced  in  the  censorship  ol 
C.  Flaminius,  issued  from  the  Porta  Flamioia, 
and  proceeded  past  Ocriculum,  Narnia.  and  Pi-  • 
saurum  to  Ariminum,  from  which  town  it  was 
continued  under  the  name  of  the  Via.£milia  to 
Placcntia  and  Aquileia.  11.  Vm  Aurelia,  the 
Great  Coast  Road,  issued  originally  from  the 
Porta  Janiculensis.  It  reached  the  coast  at 
Alsium,  and  followed  the  shore  of  the  Lower 
Sea  along  Etruria  and  Liguria  by  Genoa,  as  far 
as  Forum  Julii  in  Gaul. 

RcMri-EA,  an  ancient  town  of  the  Hirpini  in 
Samnmm,  on  the  road  from  Benevcntum  to 
rentom,  deatroyed  at  an  eariy  period  bj  tte  Rik 
mans. 

RoMULDSi^tbe  founder  of  the  city  of 
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ROMULUS. 

■nutnottMnfaidedwa  realpenonaee.  The 

stories  about  him  are  mythical,  and  reprp5?cnt 
the  traditional  belief  of  the  KomaD  people  re- 
^)eetiD;  their  origin.  Romalns,  which  is  only 
a  lengthened  form  of  Rnmus.  is  the  Roman  pro- 

£le  represeoted  as  an  individual.  The  common 
igeod  about  Romolas  ran  as  follows :  At  Alba 
Longa  there  rr!(Tnc(l  a  sncrcssion  of  kings,  de- 
Boeoded  from  lulus,  the  eon  of  ^Eocas.  One 
of  the  last  of  these  Itings  left  two  sons,  Numi- 
tor  and  Amulius.  The  latter,  who  was  the 
younger,  deprived  Numitor  of  the  kingdom,  but 
allowed  him  to  IIts  in  the  enjoyment  of  his 
private  fortune.  Fearful,  however,  lest  the 
heirs  of  Numitor  might  not  submit  so  quietly  to 
liis  nstirpation,  he  caused  his  ogly  son  to  be 
murdered,  and  made  his  daughter  Silvia,  or 
Rhea  Silvia,  one  of  the  Vestal  virfrins.  Silvia 
was  Tiolated  by  Mars,  and  in  course  of  time 
gave  birth  to  twins.  Amulius  doomed  the 
guilty  Vestal  and  her  babes  to  be  drowned  in 
the  rivsr.  In  the  Anio  Silvia  exchanged  her 
earthly  life  for  that  of  a  goddess,  and  became 
the  Wife  of  tho  river  e'"l  The  stream  carried 
tbo  cradle  in  which  the  children  w  ere  lying  into 
the  Tiber,  which  had  overflowed  its  Ininks  far 
and  wide.  It  was  stranded  at  the  foot  of  the 
Palatine,  and  overturned  on  the  root  of  a  wild 

fetree,  which,  nnder  the  name  of  the  Ficus 
mtnalis,  was  preserved  and  held  saercd  for 
moy  ages  after.  A  she-wolf,  which  had  come 
to  drink  of  the  stream,  carried  them  into  her 
den  hard  by,  and  suckled  them,  where  they 
were  discovered  by  Faustulua,  the  king's  shep- 
herd, who  took  the  children  to  his  own  house, 
iod  gave  thrm  to  llie  cure  of  his  wife,  Acca 
Larentia.  They  were  called  Romolus  and  Re- 
stra,  and  were  brooght  up  vvith  the  other  shep- 
herds on  the  Palatine  Hill.  As  they  grew  up, 
Ibey  became  distinguished  by  the  beauty  of  their 
person  and  the  bravery  of  their  deeds,  and 
fought  boldly  against  wild  beasts  and  robbers. 
A  quarrel  having  arisen  between  these  shep- 
herds and  the  herdsmen  of  Numitor,  who  stalled 
their  eattle  on  the  neighboring  hill  of  the  A  ven- 
tine,  Remus  was  taken  by  a  stratagem,  during 
the  absence  of  his  broiber,  and  carried  off  to 
Nomitor.  'I'lns  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 
parentage  both  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  who 
DOW  slew  Amulius,  and  placed  their  grand- 
ftther  Nuraitor  on  the  throne.  Romulus  and 
Remus  loved  their  old  abode,  and  therefore  left 
Alba  to  found  a  city  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber. 
A  strife  arose  between  the  brothers  whers  the 
city  should  be  built,  ruid  afler  whose  name  it 
abould  be  called.  Romulus  wished  to  build  it 
on  the  Palatine,  Remns  on  the  Aventine.  It 
was  agreed  tbnt  tlie  question  should  lie  (b cided 
by  augury ;  and  each  took  his  station  on  the  top 
01  hie  chosen  hill.  The  night  passed  away,  and 
as  the  day  «as  dawning  Keinns  saw  piv  vul- 
tores  ;  but  at  sun-rise,  when  these  tidings  were 
brought  to  Romnlns,  twelve  vnltnres  flew  by 
him.  Each  claimed  the  augury  in  his  own 
favor ;  but  the  shepherds  decided  for  Romulus, 
and  Remns  was  obliged  to  yield.  Romulus  now 
proceeded  to  mark  out  the  pomarium  of  bis  city 
{vid.  Diet,  of  Antiq.t ».  v.),  and  to  raise  the  wail. 
Remus,  who  still  resented  the  wrong  be  bad 
Boflered,  leaped  over  the  wall  in  scorn,  where- 
■poo  be  was  slain  b/  his  brother   Aa  soon  aa 


ROMULUS. 

the  city  was  bnilt,  Romolos  fband  bis  people  toe 

few  in  numbers.  He  therefore  set  apart,  on  the 
Capitoline  Hill,  an  asylum  or  a  sanctuary,  in 
which  homicides  and  lanaway  slaves  might 
take  refuge.  The  ciQrfhns  became  filled  with 
men,  but  they  wanted  women.  Romulus,  there* 
fore,  tried  to  form  treaties  with  the  neighbor* 
ing  tribes,  in  order  to  obtain  connubium,  or  the 
right  of  legal  marriage  with  their  citizens ;  but 
his  offers  were  treated  with  disdain,  and  he 
accordingly  resolved  to  obtain  by  force  what 
he  could  not  gain  by  entreaty,  in  the  fourth 
month  afler  the  foundation  of  the  city,  he  pro- 
claimed that  games  were  to  be  celebrated  io 
honor  of  the  god  Consus,  and  invited  his  neigh- 
bors, the  Latins  and  Sabines,  to  the  festival. 
Suspecting  no  treachery,  they  came  in  num- 
bers, with  their  wives  and  children.  But  the 
Roman  youths  rushed  upon  their  guests  and 
carried  off  the  virgins.  The  parents  of  the  vir- 
gins returned  home  and  prepared  for  vengeance. 
The  inhabitants  of  three  of  Ibe  Latin  towns. 
Caenina,  Antemne,  and  Cmstnmeriom,  took  np 
arms,  one  after  the  other,  and  were  successive- 
ly defeated  by  the  Romans.  Romulus  slew  with 
his  own  hand  Aeron,  king  of  Cenina,  and  ded- 
icated his  arms  and  arnmr,  as  spolia  opima,  to 
Jupiter.  At  last  the  Sabme  king,  Titus  Tatius, 
advaneed  with  a  powerful  army  agsinst  Rome. 
The  fortress  of  the  Snturnian,  afterward  called 
the  Capitoline  Hiil,  was  surrendered  to  the  Sa- 
bines by  the  treachery  of  Tarpeia,  the  daughter 
of  the  commander  of  the  fortress.  V'irf.  T.*r- 
rsu.  On  the  next  day  the  Romans  endeavored 
to  recover  the  hill,  and  a  long  and  desperate 
batfle  was  fought  in  the  valley  between  the  Pal- 
atine and  the  Capitoline.  At  length,  when  both 
parties  were  exhausted  with  the  struggle,  the 
Sabine  women  rushed  in  between  them,  and 
prayed  their  husbands  and  fathers  to  be  recon- 
ciled. Their  prayer  was  heard ;  the  two  peo- 
ple not  only  made  peace,  but  agreed  to  form 
only  one  nation.  The  Romans  continued  to 
dwell  on  the  Palatine  under  their  king  Romu- 
lus ;  the  Sabines  built  a  new  town  on  the  Cap- 
itoline and  Quirina!  Hills,  where  they  lived  un- 
der their  king  Titus  Tatius.  The  two  kings 
and  their  senates  met  for  deliberation  in  the 
valley  between  the  Palatine  and  Capitoline  Hill.s, 
which  was  hence  called  comiiium,  or  the  place 
of  meeting.  But  this  union  did  not  last  long. 
Titus  Tatius  was  slain  at  a  fe.stival  at  Lavin- 
ium  by  some  Laurentmes,  to  whom  he  bad  re 
fused  satisfaction  for  outrages  which  had  been 
committed  by  his  kinsmen  Henceforward 
Romulus  ruled  alone  over  both  Romans  and 
Sabines.  After  reigning  thirty-seven  years,  he 
was  at  length  taken  away  from  the  world.  One 
day,  as  be  was  reviewing  his  people  in  the  Cam- 
pus Martius,  near  the  Goat's  Pool,  the  sun 
was  suddenly  eclipsed,  darkne.«is  overspread  the 
earth,  and  a  dreadful  storm  dispersed  the  peo- 
ple. When  daylight  had  returned  Romulns  had 
(Ii.sappeared.  f.jr  bis  father  Mars  had  carried  him 
up  to  heaven  in  a  fiery  chariot  (Quirinu*  Mar- 
tut  tfui*  Acheronta  fvgit.  Hor.,  Corm.,  iii.,  3). 
Shortly  afterward  he  appeared  in  more  than 
mortal  beauty  to  Proculus  Julius,  and  bade  him 
tell  the  Romans  to  worship  him  as  their  guard-  • 
ian  god  under  the  name  of  Quirmus.  Such  was 
the  glorified  end  of  Bomnlaa  in  the  |enniiie  ]• 
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fend.  But  as  it  staggered  the  ftith  of  a  later 
age,  a  tale  was  inveoted  to  account  for  bis  mjfs* 
terioQs  disappearance.   It  waa  related  that  the 

senators,  discoDtented  with  the  tyrannical  rule 
of  their  king,  murdered  him  during  the  gloom 
of  a  tempest,  cut  np  his  body,  and  carried  home 
the  mangled  pieces  under  their  robes.  As  Rom- 
ulus was  regarded  as  the  founder  of  Rome,  its 
most  ancient  political  institutions  and  the  or- 
ganization of  the  people  wore  ascribed  to  him. 
Thus  he  is  said  to  have  divided  the  people  into 
three  tribes,  which  bore  the  names  Kamnes,  Ti- 
tles, and  Luccres.  TheRamnes  were  supposed 
to  have  derived  their  name  from  Romulus,  the 
Tiiics  from  Titus  Tatius  the  Sabmc  king,  and 
the  Luceres  from  Lucumo,  an  Etruaean  chief, 
who  had  assisted  Romulus  iti  the  war  against 
the  Sabinea.  Each  tribe  contained  ten  cunse, 
which  reeeived  their  names  from  the  thirty  Sa- 
bine  women  who  had  brought  about  the  peace 
between  the  Romans  and  their  own  people. 
Further,  each  enria  coDtaioad  ten  gentea,  and 
each  gens  one  hundred  men.  Thus  the  people, 
according  to  the  general bdiei^  were  divided  orig- 
inally into  three  tribee,  thirty  enria,  and  three 
hundred  gentcs,  which  mustered  three  thou- 
aand  men,  who  (oaaht  oa  foot,  and  were  called 
a  legion.  Beeidet  raoee  there  were  three  hund- 
red horsemen,  called  Celcrcs,  the  same  body  as 
the  Equitea  of  a  later  tune.  To  aaaiat  him  in 
the  goremment  of  the  people,  Ronralua  .ia  aaid 
to  have  selected  a  number  of  the  aged  men  in 
the  state,  who  were  called  Patres  or  Senatores. 
Tlie  council  itself,  which  was  called  the  senatus, 
originally  consisted  of  one  hundred  members; 
but  this  number  was  increased  to  two  hundred 
when  the  Sabinea  were  incorporated  in  the  state. 
In  addition  to  the  senate,  there  was  another  as- 
sembly, consisting  of  the  members  of  the  gentcs, 
which  bore  the  name  of  comitia  curiata,  because 
they  vnted  in  it  aoonrding  to  their  diriaion  into 
ourie. 

Romulus  Augustulus.    Vid.  Auoostolds. 

RdM(;LtJt  SiltIvs.    Vid.  Silvius. 

llosciANUx  (now  Rostano),  a  fortress  on  the 
cabiern  coast  of  Drutiium,  between  Thurii  and 
Fatemnin. 

RoeCILLCS.     Vid.  JEova. 

Rosolos.  I.  L.,  a  Roman  ambassador  sent 
to  Fiden»  in  B.C.  438.  He  and  his  three  col- 
leagues were  killed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Fide- 
n»t  at  the  instigation  of  Lar  Tolumniua,  king 
of  the  Yeientea.  The  atatnea  of  all  four  were 
erected  in  the  Rostra  at  Rome. — 2.  Sei.,  of 
Ameria,  a  town  in  Umbria.  The  father  of  this 
Roseina  had  been  mnrdered  at  the  instigation 
of  two  of  his  relations  and  fellow-townsmen,  T. 
Hoscius  Magnus  and  T.  Roscius  Capito,  who 
ooreted  the  wealth  of  their  neighbor.  These 
two  Roscii  struck  a  bargain  with  Chrysngnnus, 
the  freedman  and  favorite  of  Sulla,  to  divide  the 

Sroperty  of  the  murdered  man  between  them, 
lut  as  the  proceeding  excited  the  utmost  in- 
digoalion  at  Ameria,  and  the  magistrates  of  the 
town  made  an  effort  to  obtain  from  SuUa  the 
restitution  of  the  property  to  the  son,  the  rob- 
bers accused  young  Roscius  of  the  murder  of 
his  father,  and  hired  witnesses  to  swear  to  the 
.fact.  Roscius  was  defended  by  Cicero  (B.C. 
80)  in  an  oration  which  is  still  extant,  and  was 
aroqnitted.  Cicero's  speech  was  greatly  admired 
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at  the  time,  and  though  at  a  later  period  be  tnund 
fault  with  it  himself,  as  bearii^  marks  of  yuutlk- 
fill  exaggeration,  it  displays  abondaot  evidcDOs 
of  his  great  oratorical  powers. — 3.  Q  .tbeiiuMt 
celebrated  comic  actor  at  Rome,  was  a  natire 
of  Solonium,  a  small  place  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Lanuvium.  His  histrionic  powers  procurel 
him  the  favor  of  many  of  the  Roman  nobles, 
and,  among  others,  of  the  dictator  Sulla,  whi 
presented  him  with  a  gold  ring,  the  symUil  of 
equestrian  rank.  Ro-scins  enjoyed  the  frauJ- 
ship  oi  Cicero,  who  constantly  speaks  of  h:m in 
terms  both  of  admiration  and  Section.  IU» 
cius  was  considered  by  the  Romans  to  bare 
reached  such  perfection  in  his  own  profession, 
that  it  became  the  fashion  to  call  every  ooe 
who  became 'particularly  "distinguished  in  hit 
own  art  by  the  name  of  Roscius.  In  hisyoua 
ger  years  Cicero  received  instruction  frum  Ros. 
citis  ;  and  at  a  later  time  lie  and  Roscius  often 
used  to  tr>-  which  of  them  could  express  i 
thought  with  the  greatest  effect,  the  lyttorbf 
his  eloquence,  or  the  actor  by  his  gestures. 
These  exercises  gave  Roscius  so  high  an  opiO' 
ion  of  hia  art,  that  he  wrote  a  work  ia^rhieli  hs 
compared  eloquence  and  acting.  Like  hia  cel- 
ebrated contemporary,  the  tragic  actor  JBaopo^ 
Roaeitts  realIzM  an  immense  fortune  by  kit 
profession.  lie  died  in  02  One  of  Cicero's 
extant  orations  is  entitled  I'ro  Q.  Roteio  Coam- 
io.  It  was  delivered  belore  the  judex  C.  Pin, 
probably  in  6S,  and  relalea  to  a  claim  for  fidj 
thousand  sesterces,  which  one  C.  FanniusCi!*' 
rea  brought  against  Roscion. — I.FiaiTOs.  FUL 
Fjibatus — 6.  Otho.    Vid.  Oreo. 

RotomIgcs.    Vid.  Ratomaous. 

RoxANA  ('Vu^dvfi),  daughter  of  Oxyaites  Ibe 
Bactrian,  fi  ll  into  the  hands  of  AlexaoJer  oo 
his  capture  of  the  hill-fort  in  Sogdiana,  named 
"  the  rock,"  B  C.  327.  Alexander  was  so  c^p• 
tivated  by  her  charms  that  he  married  iwr. 
Soon  after  .Alexander's  death  (323)  she  jrare 
birth  to  a  son  (Alexander  JSLgiXh),  who  na^ad* 
mitted  to  ahare  the  nom^al  aovereignty  with 
.\rrhidaEUs,  under  the  regency  of  Per^iirpas. 
Before  the  birth  of  the  boy  she  bad  dravvn  Su- 
tira,  or  Barsine,  to  Babylon  by  a  friendly  lettti^ 
and  there  caused  her  to  be  mnnk  rcd.  Roxaat 
aAcrward  crossed  over  to  Europe  with  ber  sos, 
and  placed  herself  under  the  protectioo  of 
pias.  She  shared  the  fortunes  of  Olympias.  and 
threw  herself  into  Pydna  along  with  the  laiter. 
where  they  were  beiieged  by  Cattsnder.  h 
316  Pydna  was  taken  by  Cassander,  Olympiai 
was  put  to  death,  and  Roxana  and  bcr  son  wen 
placed  in  eonfinement  in  Amphipolis.  But 
they  were  detained  under  the  cliar^jc  ofGiau- 
cias  till  311,  in  which  year,  soon  after  iti&g&Or 
eral  peace  then  concluded,  they  weiei 
in  accordance  with  orders  from 

RoxoLim.    Vid.  Rhozolani. 

[RCBBAB    PnOMONTOBIUM,   S   prOOlOOtCMy  ■ 

Sarmalia  Europaea,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  njouth 
of  the  Rubon.  Mannert  re^urds  it  astbe  Doitk 
point  of  Curland.] 

(RuBELLios  Pladtos.  C,  boxx  of  Rubelliul 
and  of  Julia,  great  grandson  of  the  Emperor  Ti- 
berius, was  involved  in  the  accusations  whidl 
JuniaSilana  brought  against  Agrippioa.A  D. 55: 
he  was  ordered  hy  Nrrd  to  witlidraw  from  RoCDS 
to  his  csutes  in  Asia,  where  he  employed  bio* 
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self  in  the  study  of  the  Stoic  pbiloaopliy;  but  in 

A.D.62,  Nero's  fears  having  been  again  excited 
against  Rubeilius,  the  latter  was  murdered  by 
Ofoer  of  the  emperor.] 

Rem  (Rubustinus:  now  Ruro),  a  town  in 
Apulia,  on  the  road  from  Canumuia  to  Brundis- 
Mm. 

RubIco,  a  small  river  in  Italy,  falling  into  the 
Adriatic  a  little  north  of  Arimmum,  formed  the 
boondaiy  in  the  republican  period  between  the 

firovince  of  Gallia  Cisalpina  and  Italia  Proper, 
t  ia  celebrated  in  history  on  account  of  Caesar's 
passage  across  it  at  the  head  of  his  army,  by 
which  act  he  declared  war  against  the  republic. 
A  papal  decree,  issued  in  1756,  declared  the 
modeni  Luta  to  be  the  ancient  EttWoo,  but  the 
Ptsatdio,  a  little  further  north,  haa  better  claims 
to  this  honor. 

RvBKA  SixA,  called  Riibne  Breves  (eo.  Pe- 
iTx)  by  Martial,  a  small  plucc  in  Etruria  only  a 
few  miles  from  Rome,  near  the  River  Cremera, 
and  on  the  Via  Flaminia.  It  was  near  this  spot 
that  the  great  battle  was  fought  in  which  Max- 
entius  was  defeated  by  Constantino,  A.D.  312. 

[RoBxrNDs  lurpxt  a  later  Roman  tragic  writ> 
cr,  whose  Amtu  is  mentioned  by  JaTcnal  (vii., 
72)] 

KtBUKSL  s  Ljlcus.    Fici.  Nabbo. 

RuBRicATcs.  1.  Or  Uses  (now  Seibous),  a 
i-onsidrrablo  river  of  Numidia  in  Northern  Af- 
rica, rising  in  ttie  mountains  southeast  of  Cirta 
(now  Constantineh),  flowing  oortbeast,  and  fall- 
ing into  the  Mediterranean  cast  of  Hippio  Ref,'i- 
us  (now  Bona/i). — 2.  (Now  LLobregat),  a  small 
.liTer  of  Hispania  Tarracoaensis,  flowing  into 
the  sea  west  of  Barcino. 

(RcBRius.  1.  Tribune  of  the  plebs  along  with 
G.  Gracchus,  proposed  the  Iftw  for  founding  the 
colony  at  Carthage,  which  was  carried  into  ef- 
fec'.. — 2.  Q.  RoBBios  Vaxxo,  who  was  declared 
a  iMiblie  eoeny  along  with  Marias  in  B.C.88, 
is  mentioned  by  Cicero  as  an  energetic  and  pas- 
sionate accuser.— 3.  One  of  the  companions  of 
Verres  in  his  iniquities.— 4.  L.,  a  senator,  was 
taken  prisoner  by  Caesar  at  llic  capture  of  Cor- 
finium  B.C.  49,  and  was  dismissed  by  him  un- 
injured.] 

RuBRux  Mare.    Vid.  Erythr^lm  Mare. 

KooLb  (RufUnus :  now  RoiigUano  or  Ruge), 
a  town  of  the  Paeetii  in  Apulia,  on  the  road 
from  Brundisium  to  Venusia,  was  originally  a 
Greek  colony,  and  aderward  a  Roman  muni- 
cipium.  Rudis  is  celebrated  aa  the  birth-plucc 
of  Eonios. 

RoEsiuM,  a  town  of  the  Vellavi  or  Velauni, 
bence  called  simply  Civitas  Vellavorum,  in  Gal- 
Ua  Aquitanica  (in  the  modern  Velay),  probably 
the  modern  St.  Pauitoi  or  Paa/Aaa,  on  the  front- 
iers of  Auvergne. 

RuriNus.  1.  p.  Cornelius  RoriNus,  was  con- 
sul B  C.  290  with  M'.  Curius  Dentatus,  and,  in 
conjunction  with  his  colleague,  brought  the  tSam- 
Bite  war  to  a  conclusion,  and  obtained  a  tri- 
umph in  consequence.  He  was  consul  a  sec- 
ond time  in  277,  and  carried  on  the  war  against 
the  Samnitea  and  the  Greeks  in  Sonthem  Italy. 
The  chief  event  of  his  second  consulship  was 
the  capture  of  the  important  town  of  Croton. 
Ill  375  Rnflnoa  was  expelled  from  the  senate 
Igf  the  censors  C.  Fahricius  and  Q  .Emilius  Pa- 
tas»  on  account  of  his  possessing  ten  pounds  of 


RUPU^  L.  OiBOILTOa 

\  silver  plate.  The  dictator  Sulla  waa  deaeead* 
ed  from  iliis  Kufinus.  His  grandson  was  the 
first  of  the  family  who  assumed  the  surname  of 
SuUa. — 2.  LiciNios  RuHmrs,  a  jarist,  who  lived 
under  Alexander  Severus.  There  are  in  the 
Digest  seventeen  excerpts  from  twelve  books  - 
of  Regula  by  Rufinas.->^.  The  ehief  minister 
of  state  under  Theodosius  the  Great,  was  an 
able,  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  treacherous  and 
dangerous  man.  He  instigated  Theodosius  to 
those  cruel  measures  which  brounht  ruin  upon 
Antioch,  A.D.  390.  After  the  death  of  Tbeo- 
dosias  in  895,  Rufimis  exercised  panunonnt  in« 
fluence  over  the  weak  Arcadius  ;  but  towaid 
the  end  of  the  year  a  conspiracy  was  formed 
against  him  by  Eutropiuji  and  Stilicho,  who  in- 
duced Gainas,  the  Gothic  ally  of  Arcadius,  to 
join  in  the  plot.  Rubious  was,  in  consequenov. 
slain  by  the  troops  of  Gainas.— 4.  Surnamed 
TvRAxxics,  orTuBBANius,  or  ToRAWOs,  a  cele- 
brated ecclesiastical  writer,  was  probably  boiu 
about  A.D.  346  in  Italy.  He  was  at  first  an  in- 
mate of  the  monastery  at  Aquileia,  and  be  zfi- 
erward  resided  many  years  at  a  monastery  in 
Palestine,  where  he  became  very  intimate  with 
St.  Jerome.  The  two  friends  afterward  quar- 
reled, and  Jerome  attacked  Rufinus  with  the 
utmost  vehemence  on  account  of  his  support- 
ing the  tenets  of  Origen.  After  remaining  in 
the  East  for  about  twenty-six  years,  llufinus 
returned  to  Italy  in  397,  where  he  published  a 
Latin  translation  of  the  Apology  for  Origen  by 
Pampliilus,  and  of  the  books  of  Origen  DePrtn- 
cipiis,  together  with  an  original  tract  De  Adul- 
teratume  IMrcrum  OrigenU.  In  the  preface  to 
the  De  Prmcipiis,  he  quoted  q  panegyric,  which 
Jerome  had  at  an  earlier  |ieriod  pronounced 
upon  Origen.  This  led  to  a  bitter  correspond* 
ence  bciwcrn  the  two  former  friends,  which 
was  crowned  by  the  Avdogia  of  the  one  adver- 
na  Hieronwmmt  and  tne  Ajntlogia  of  the  otbei 
adversus  ihifinum.  Rufinus  died  in  Sicily  in 
410,  to  which  island  he  bad  fled  upon  the  inva- 
sion of  Italy  by  Alario.  Several  of  his  works  are 
extant,  but  there  is  no  complete  edition  of  them 
— 5.  The  author  of  a  little  poem  in  twenty -two 
lines,  Pasrph&u  FthdA  ex  omnibuw  Metri*  Hvn- 
iianis,  which,  as  the  name  imports,  contains  an 
example  of  each  of  the  diflferent  metres  em- 
ployed by  Horace.  His  date  is  quite  uncertain, 
but  he  may  be  the  same  person  with  the  fol- 
lowing.— 6.  A  grammarian  of  Antioch,  whose 
treatise  De  Metrit  Comicis,  or,  rather,  extracts 
from  it,  is  contained  in  the  Grammatica  Latina 
Auctores  Atitiqui  of  Putschius,  Hannov.,  1605. 
— 7.  The  author  of  thirty-eight  epigrams  in  the 
Greek  Anthology.  His  date  is  uncertain  ;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  Byzantine. 
His  verses  are  of  the  same  light,  amatory  char- 
acter as  those  of  Agatbiaa,  PMilna,AUoedonias» 
and  others. 

RuFR.£,  a  town  in  Campania,  frequently  con- 
founded with  Rufriom. 
RuFRiux,  a  town  of  the  Ilirpini  in  Samnlum. 

RUFUS,  CoRtIdS.      Vtd.  CURTIUS.  J 

Rurus  Ephbsius,  so  called  from  the  place  of 
his  birth,  a  celebrated  Greek  physician,  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Trajan  (A.D.  98-117),  and  wrote 
several  medical  works,  scHne  of  which  are  still 

extant. 

Rurus,  L.  CjBcIuos,  brother  of  P.  Sulla  bv 
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RUFUS,  M.  C.ELlUa 


RUTENI. 


the  same  mother,  but  not  by  the  same  father. 
He  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  B.C.  63,  when  he 
rendered  warm  support  to  Cicero,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, opposed  the  agrarian  law  of  RuUus.  In 
his  pretorship,  57,  he  joined  most  of  the  other 
•magistrates  in  propoeing  the  reoall  of  Oieero 
from  banishment. 

Rurus,  M.  CiSLltJs,  a  youn^  Roman  noble, 
distinguished  as  an  elegant  writer  and  eloquent 
sppakcr,  but  equally  conspicuous  for  his  profli- 
gacy and  extravagance.  Notwithstanding  bis 
vices,  he  lived  on  intimate  terms  with  Gioero, 
who  defended  him  in  B.C.  56  in  an  oration  still 
extant.  The  accusation  was  brought  against 
htm  by  Seropronius  Atratintis,  at  the  instigation 
of  Clodia  Quadrantaria,  whom  he  had  lately  de- 
serted. Clodia  charged  him  with  having  bor- 
rowed money  from  her  in  order  to  murder  Dion, 
the  head  of  the  emba-ssy  sent  by  Ptolemy  Au- 
letes  to  Rome ;  and  with  having  made  an  at- 
tempt to  poison  her.  In  52  Celius  was  tribune 
of  the  plebs,  and  in  50  aedile.  During  the  years 
51  and  50  he  carried  on  an  active  correspond- 
ence with  Cicero,  who  was  then  in  Cilicia,  and 
many  of  tho  letters  which  he  wrote  to  Cicero 
at  that  time  are  preserved  in  the  collection  of 
Cicero's  Letters.  Un  the  breaking  out  of  the 
ohril  war  in  49  he  espoused  Caesar's  side,  and 
was  rewarded  for  his  services  by  the  praetor- 
ship  in  48.  Being  at  this  time  overwhelmed 
with  debt,  he  availed  himself  of  Caesar's  ab- 
scnfp  from  Italy  to  brin^  forward  a  law  for  the 
abolition  of  debts.  He  was,  however,  resisted 
by  the  other  magistrates  and  depritred  of  his 
office,  whereupon  ho  went  into  the  south  of 
Italy  to  join  Milo,  whom  he  had  secretly  sent 
<br  ftoro  Maseilia.  Milo  Was  killed  near  Tharii 
Hpfore  Ca-lius  could  join  him  (vid.  Mir.o),  and 
Caelius  himself  was  put  to  death  shortly  after- 
«vard  at  Tharii. 

Rorus,  Skxtcs.     Viil  SrxTt  s  RtrKus. 

Ruoti,  an  important  people  in  Germany,  orig- 
inally dwelt  on  the  ooast  of  the  Baltie.  between 

the  Viadus  (now  Oilrr)  and  the  Vistula  After 
disappearing  a  long  time  from  history,  they  are 
found  at  a  later  time  in  Attila's  army  ;  and  aAer 
Attila's  death  they  founded  a  new  kingdom  on 
the  northern  bank  of  the  Danube,  in  Austria 
and  Hungary,  the  name  of  which  is  still  pre- 
served in  the  modern  Rtigiland.  They  have 
left  traces  of  their  name  in  tho  country  which 
they  originally  inhabited  in  the  modern  liugcn, 
RitjnnwtUde,  Hrpa,  Repenxealde. 

Riti.Lus,  p.  SBRvii.if.s,  tribune  of  the  plebs 
B.C.  63,  proposed  an  agrarian  law,  which  Cicero 
attacked  in  three  orations  which  have  come 
down  to  us.  It  wa.s  the  most  extensive  agra- 
rian law  that  bad  ever  been  brought  forward ; 
hot  as  it  WBS  impossiUe  to  carry  such  a  sweep- 
ing roeuoie,  it  was  withdrawn  by  Rullus  him> 
self. 

RovTlTos,  p.,  eonsul  B.O.  18S,  prosecuted 

with  the  utmost  vehemence  all  the  adherents 
of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  who  had  been  slain  in  the 
nraeeding  year.  In  his  eonsolship  he  was  sent 
UltO  Sicily  against  the  slaves,  and  brought  the 
■ervile  war  to  a  close.  He  remained  in  the  isl- 
tnd  as  proconsul  in  the  following  year ;  and, 
with  ten  commissioners  appointed  by  the  senate, 
he  made  various  regulations  for  the  goverumcnt 
of  the  pi  evince,  wbMdi  werakaown  by  the  name 
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of  Leges  Rupiliae.  Rnpilins  was  condemned  it 
the  tribunate  of  C.  Gracchus,  123,  on  account 
of  his  illegal  and  cruel  acts  in  the  proaocntiiw 
of  the  friends  of  Tiberius  Gracchus.  He  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  Scipio  Africanus  the  youn- 
ger, who  obtained  the  consulship  for  him,  bat 
who  failed  in  gaining  the  same  honor  for  his 
brother  Lucius.  He  is  said  to  have  taken  his 
brother's  failore  to  much  to  hoart  as  to  bav* 
died  in  consequence. 

[RcpiLiDs  Rex,  P.,  of  Praeneste,  having  been 
driven  IWhh  bis  native  oity,  is  said  to  bava 
served  in  .\frica  under  Atius  Varus,  and  later, 
when  praetor,  A.U.C.  711,  being  proscribed  by 
Augustas,  to  have  fled  to  the  camp  of  Brntas: 
here  his  arrogance  made  Horace  a  bitter  eno» 
my  to  him,  and  Ibe  poet  subsequently  took  hit 
revenge  in  a  bitter  satire  on  Ropiliaa.] 

Rl  scTno,  a  town  of  the  Sordones  or  Sordi  in 
the  southeastern  part  of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  al 
the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  on  the  River  Rnaeiaa 
(now  Tri),  and  on  the  road  from  Spain  to  Narbo. 
A  tower  of  the  ancient  town  is  still  extant  neat 
Perpignan,  called  la  Tour  de  RousiUon. 

RosELLiE  (Rusellanus :  ruins  nezr 'Gro$stU>\ 
one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Etniria,  sitn- 
ated  on  an  eminence  east  of  the  Lake  Prehua 
and  on  the  Via  Aurelia.  It  is  first  mentioned 
in  the  time  of  Tarquinius  Priscus.  It  was  taken 
by  the  Romans  in  B.C.  294,  when  two  thou^ud 
of  its  inhabitants  were  slain,  and  as  many  moiv 
made  prisoners.  It  was  subsequently  a  Roman 
colony,  and  continued  in  existence  tiU  1138, 
when  its  inhalntanta  were  removed  to  Grosseto. 
The  walls  of  Ruselloc  still  remain,  and  are  some 
of  the  most  ancient  in  Italy.  They  are  formed 
of  enormous  masses  of  travertine,  piled  op  with* 
out  regard  to  form,  with  small  stones  inserted 
in  the  interstices.  The  masses  vary  from  six 
to  eight  feet  in  length,  and  ftem  foot  to  eight 
in  height.  The  area  inclosed  by  the  walls  forms 
an  irregular  quadrangle,  between  ten  thousand 
and  eleven  thousand  feet,  or  aboot  two  miles  in 
circuit. 

Ru«iCADA  (southeast  of  the  modern  SforoA, 
ruins),  a  sea-port  and  Roman  colony  in  Numid- 
ia,  used  especially  as  the  port  of  Cirta. 

RuspIjtdm,  a  town  of  Africa  Propria  rBrza- 
cium),  two  miles  from  the  sea,  between  Leptia 
Parva  and  Hadrumetum. 

RcfiSAmR  (now  Ras-ud-Dir,  or  Cipo  di  Tret 
Furcas  :  Rus  in  ancient  Punic,  and  Ras  in  Ara- 
bic, alike  mean  cape)^  a  promontory  of  Maaia> 
taniaTingitana,  in  Northern  Africa,  on  thecoa^ 
of  the  Metagonitae.  Southeast  of  it  was  a  city 
of  the  same  name  (no^  probably  MeliUak). 

RusTici's,  FabTits,  a  Roman  historian, 
contemporary  of  Claudius  and  Nero. 

RostIcos,  L.  JftNlot  AaoLiirot,  more  i 
called  Arulenus  Rusticn^  but  sometimes  Junius 
Rusticus.  He  was  a  frftnd  and  pupil  of  Pctas 
Thrasea,  and  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  Stole 
philosophy  lie  was  put  to  death  by  Doinitian, 
because  he  had  written  a  panegyric  upon  Thra* 
sea. 

RirsrcrRRi-M  (now  Colcah,  opp<i  ,iic  Alf^ur),  a 

considerable  sea-port  in  the  eastern  part  of  Man* 
retania  Oseaiensis,  eoastftoted  a  Roman  etf* 

ony  under  Claudius. 

Rdteni,  a  people  in  Gallia  Aquitanica,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  in  the  mod«ri 
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RUmiA. 

Itf^ergne.  Their  chief  town  waa  S.  ^rotiunam, 
afterward  CivitasRutenorum(nowiifo<ie2).  The 
country  of  the  Ruteni  contained  silver  mines, 
and  produced  excellent  flax. 

[RtTTiLiA,  the  mother  of  C.  Colta,  tfic  orator, 
accompanied  her  son  into  exile  in  13  C  91,  and 
remaini  d  with  hira  abroad  uU  his  return  some 
years  afterward  ] 

RuTii-ius  Lt  rrs.     Vid.  lit'pcs. 

RDTii.iirs  iS'i'MATUNcs,  Ci^aldTl's,  a  Roman 
poet,  and  a  native  of  Gaul,  lived  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifth  crntiiry  of  tlic  Christian  era. 
He  resided  at  liumo  a  considerable  time,  where 
be  attained  the  dignity  of  prefectus  orbi  about 
A.D.  413  or  414.  He  afterward  returned  to  his 
native  country,  and  has  described  his  return  to 
Gau]  in  an  elegiao  poem,  which  bears  the  title 
of  Jiinrr/:riunt,  or  De  Reditu.  Of  this  poem  the 
irst  book,  consisting  of  six  hundred  and  forty- 
ftmr  Imea,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  seeond, 
have  come  down  tn  us.  It  is  superior  hott".  in 
poetical  coloring  and  purity  of  language  to  most 
ofthe  productions  of  the  age  ;  and  the  pa.%saKe 
in  which  he  celebrates  the  praises  of  Rome  la 
not  unworthy  of  the  pen  of  Claudian.  Rutilius 
was  a  heathen,  and  attacks  the  Jews  and  monks 
with  no  small  severity.  The  beat  edition  is  by 
A.  W.  Zumpt,  Berlin,  1840. 

RoTiuus  Rurus,  P.,  a  Roman  statesman  and 
orator.  He  was  railttaiy  trilmnc  imdcr  Seipio 
in  the Numantine  war.  pra»tor  15  C.  Ill,  consul 
105,  and  legatus  in  95  under  Q.  Mucius  Sck- 
vola,  proconsul  of  Asia.  While  acting  in  this 
capacity,  he  displayed  so  mtirh  lionesly  and 
firmness  in  repressing  th«  extortions  of  llie  pub- 
iicani,  that  he  became  an  object  of  fear  and 
hatred  to  the  whole  body.  .Aeeonlinryly,  on  his 
return  to  Rome,  he  was  impeached  of  malversa- 
tion (de  repehiniu^  found  guilty,  and  compelled 
to  withdraw  into  banishment,  92.  He  retired 
first  to  Mytilene,  and  from  thence  to  Smyrna, 
where  be  fixed  hie  abode,  and  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  in  tranquillity,  having  re- 
fused to  return  to  Rome,  although  recalled  by 
SaOa.  Besides  his  orations,  RuttKus  wrote  an 
autobiography,  and  a  Hi.story  of  Rome  in  Greek, 
which  contained  an  account  of  the  Numantine 
war,  bat  we  know  not  what  period  it  embraced. 

RDTir.fs,  C.  Mari  fi.f,  was  consul  B.C.  3r)7, 
when  he  took  the  town  of  Privemura.  In  356 
he  was  appointed  dictator,  being  the  first  time 
that  a  plebeian  had  attained  this  dignity.  In 
bis  dictatorship  be  defeated  the  Etruscans  with 
great  slaughter.  In  352  ho  was  consul  a  sec- 
end  time;  and  in  351  he  was  the  lirst  plebeian 
censor.  He  was  consul  for  the  third  time  in 
S44,  for  the  fourth  time  in  342.  The  son  of  this 
Rutilua  took  the  surname  of  Censorious,  which 
in  the  next  peneration  entirely  supplanted  that 
of  Rutilus,  and  became  the  namo  of  the  family. 
Vid.  CEifsoBmot. 

RuTUBA  (now  Roya),  a  river  on  the  coast  of 
Liguria,  which  flows  into  the  sea  near  Albium 
Istemelium. 

RuTULi,  an  ancient  people  in  Italy,  inhabit- 
ing a  narrow  slip  of  counti7  on  the  coast  of 
Latimn,  a  little  to  the  south  or  the  Tibei'.  Their 
chief  town  was  Ardea,  which  was  the  residence 
af  Turous.  They  were  subdued  at  an  early  pe- 
liod  bj  the  RonMM,  and  disappear  Ihmi  history. 

WMrm  m  KbrMm  (now  Rkkbonugh),  a 


port-town  oftheCactii  in  the  southeast  of  Brit^ 
ain,  from  which  persons  frequently  passed  ovoi 
to  the  harbor  of  Gessoriacum  in  ciaul.  Excel- 
lent oysters  were  obtained  in  the  neighborhood 
of  this  place  (Buiupimo  edita  /undo  o«/re«,  Juv., 
iv.,  141).  There  are  still  aeveral  Roman  re- 
mains at  Hichbormigk. 

S. 

Saba  (ld6a).  I .  (In  the  Old  Testament,  Sheha), 

the  capital  of  the  S\p.«f  in  .\rabia  Felix,  lay  on 
a  high  woody  mountain,  and  was  pointed  out  by 
an  Arabian  tradition  as  the  residence  of  the 

"  Queen  of  ^^hrha,"  who  went  to  Jerusalem  to 
hear  the  wisdom  of  Solomon.  Its  exact  site  is 
donbtfbl.  —  3.  There  was  another  city  of  the 
same  name  in  the  interior  of  Arabia  Felix,  whf  re 
a  place  Sabea  is  still  found,  about  m  the  centre 
of  El-Yemen  — 9.  A  sea>port  town  of  iCthiopia, 
on  the  Red  Sea,  south  of  PtolemaTs  Theron.  A 
town  called  laCur  and  lu66aTa  is  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy,  who  places  it  on  the  Sinus  Adulitanus ; 
and  about  in  the  same  position  Strabo  mentions 
a  town  Sabtt  (Sd^at)  as  distinct  from  Saba. 
The  sites  of  these  places  (if  they  are  really  dif- 
ferent) are  sought  by  geographers  at  Novarat^ 
or  Port  Mornirioton,  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
coast  of  IS'ub^a,  and  Massatcah  on  Foul  Bay,  on 
the  northeastern  coast  of  Abystinia. 

Sabacon  CZnfjcKtJv),  a  king  of  .Ethiopia,  who 
invaded  Ecjypt  in  the  reign  of  the  blind  king 
Anysis,  whom  he  dethroned  and  drove  into  the 
marshes.  The  .Ethiopian  conqueror  then  reign- 
ed over  Egypt  for  fifty  years,  but  at  length  quit- 
ted the  country  in  consequence  of 'a  dream, 
whereupon  .\ny.iis  regained  his  kingdom.  This 
is  the  account  which  Herodotus  received  from 
the  priests  (it..  187-140) ;  bnt  it  appears  fh»m 
Maiietlio  that  there  were  three  -^%thiopian  kings 
who  reigned  over  Egypt,  named  Sabacon,  He- 
hieku9,  and  Taraeus,  whose  collective  religna 
amount  to  forty  or  fifty  years,  and  who  form 
the^twenty-fifih  dynasty  of  that  writer.  The 
account  of  Manetho  is  to  be  preferred  to  that 
of  Herodotus.  It  appears  that  this  .Ethiopian 
dynasty  reigned  over  Egypt  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  eighth  century  befbre  the  Christian  era. 
They  are  mentioned  in  the  Jewish  records. 
The  So,  king  of  Egypt,  with  whom  Hosea,  king 
of  Israel,  made  an  alliance  about  B  C.  722  (S 
Kings,  xvii ,  4),  was  probably  the  same  as  Sebi- 
chus ;  and  the  Tirhakah,  king  of  the  /Ethiopi- 
ans,  who  was  preparing  to  make  war  against 
Sennacherib  in  711  (Is.,  xxxvii.t9),  is  the  same 
as  Taraeus. 

SiDJEi  or  SAn.T".  (Safim'oc,  'LuGai :  in  the  Old 
Testament,  Shebaum),  one  of  the  chief  people 
of  Arabia,  dwelt  in  the  southwestern  corner  of 
the  peninsula,  in  the  most  beautiful  part  of  Ara- 
bia Felix,  the  north  and  centre  of  the  province 
of  L7-  Ycmrn.  So,  at  least,  Ptolemy  places  thf  m ; 
but  the  earhcr  geographers  give  them  a  wider 
extent,  quite  to  the  south  of  El-Yemen.  The 
fact  seems  to  he  that  they  are  the  chief  repre- 
sentatives of  a  race  which,  at  an  early  period, 
was  widely  spread  on  both  sides  of  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  Red  Sea,  where  Arabia  and 
^Ethiopia  all  but  joined  at  the  narrow  strait  of 
BtA^Memdehi  and  hence,  probabl)-,  the  con- 
foaion  often  made  between  the  Sheha  and  SeU 
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•f  Scripture,  or  between  the  Shebaiim  of  Arabia 
aud  the  Sebaiim  of  .Ethiopia.  Another  proof 
of  the  wide  extent  of  this  race  is  furnished  bj 
the  njrntion,  in  the  book  of  Job,  of  Sabeans  aa 
far  north,  probably,  as  Arabia  Deseria  (Job,  i., 
16).  The  Sabeans  of  E^FMlletlwera  celebrated 
fcr  their  weaHh  and  luxury.  Their  country 
produced  all  the  most  precious  soices  and  per- 
fumes of  Arabia,  and  diej  earried  on  an  exten- 
sive trade  with  the  East.  Their  capital  was  at 
Saba,  where  we  are  told  that  their  king  was 
kept  a  cUmw  prisoner  in  his  palace.  The  mon- 
archy was  not  hercilitary,  but  descended  ac- 
cording to  an  order  of  succession  arranged 
among  the  chief  ftmilies  of  the  country. 

Sabatk,  a  town  of  Etruria,  on  the  road  from 
Cosa  to  liomo,  and  on  the  northwestern  corner 
of  a  lake,  which  was  named  after  it  Lacus  Sa- 
•ATmvs  (now  Lago  di  BraccUno). 

[Sabatia  Vaba  or  Sabatium  Yaoom.  VU. 
Sato.] 

SABATim,  a  people  in  Campania,  who  derived 
their  nanic  from  the?  River  Sabatus  (now  Sab-  ' 
hato),  a  tributary  of  the  Calor,  which  flows  into 
the  Vultnrnua.  | 

[Sabatra  or  SoATRA,  a  town  of  Lycaonia,  : 
where,  according  to  Strabo,  water  was  so  scarce  I 
as  to'be  an  artim  of  sale .   On  the  neighboring 
downs,  were  numerous  wild  asses  ] 

Sabazios  (£a&t((Of), a  Phrygian  divinity,  com- 
monly deeeribed  as  a  son  of  Rhea  or  Cybele. 
In  later  tiqjes  he  was  identified  with  the  mystic 
Dionysus  (Bacchus),  who  hence  is  sometimes 
oalled  Diooytaa  Sataxitia.  For  the  same  reason, 
Sabazius  is  called  a  son  of  Zeus  (Jupiter)  by 
Persephone  (Proserpina),  and  is  said  to  have 
been  reared  by  a  nymph  Nyssa ;  tliough  others, 
by  philosophical  speculations,  were  led  to  con- 
sider him  a  son  of  Cabirus,  Dionysus  (Bacchus), 
or  Cronos  (Satnm).  1f!e  was  torn  by  the  Tftans 
into  sp.vrn  pieces  The  connection  of  Sabazius 
with  the  Phrygian  mother  of  the  gods  accounts 
fi>r  the  Act  that  he  was  identified,  to  a  certain 
extent,  with  Zeus  (Jupiter)  himself,  who  is  men- 
tioned as  Zeus  (Jupiter)  Sabazius,  both  Zbus 
(Jupiter)  and  Dionysus  (Bacchus)  having  been 
brought  up  by  Cybele  or  Rhea.  His  worship 
and  festivals  {Sabazia)  were  also  introduced 
into  Greece  ;  but,  at  least  in  the  urae  of  Demos- 
thenes, it  was  not  Ihooght  reputable  to  take 
part  in  them,  for  they  were  celebrated  at  night 
by  both  sexes  in  a  licentious  manner.  Serpents, 
which  wero  sacred  to  him,  acted  a  prominent 
'part  at  the  Sabazia  and  in  the  processions :  the 
god  himself  was  represented  with  horns,  bc- 
canae,  it  is  said,  he  was  the  firat  that  yoked 
oxen  to  the  plough  for  agricultaro. 

£Sabbata.    Vtd.  Savo.] 

SABBI.L1.    Vid.  Sabini. 

SAnELMua,  an  hcresiarch  of  the  third  century, 
of  whose  personal  history  hardly  any  thing  is 
known.  He  broached  hto  heresies  in  the  Lilian 
Pcntapolis.  of  which  he  appears  to  have  been  a 
native.  His  characteristic  dogma  related  to  the 
IMrine  Nature,  in  which  be  ooacetred  that  there 
was  only  one  hypostasis  or  person,  identifying 
with  each  other  thf'  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Spirit,  ao  that  io  one  kgpogiatU  there  aro  three 
disignatioiu**  (fig  dim  h  fUf  ^oaram  rpdt  hvo- 
uaaiat). 

SabIjia,  the  wife  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian, 
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was  the  grand-niece  of  Trajan,  being  the  daogV 
ter  of  Matidia,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Hir* 
ciana,  the  sister  of  Trajan.  Sabina  was  ■» 
ricd  to  Hadrian  about  A.D.  100  through  the  io* 
fluence  of  PloUna,  the  wife  of  Tra)ao.  Ite 
marriage  did  not  prove  a  happy  one.  Sahiaig 
length  put  an  end  to  her  life,  and  there  wa»» 
report  that  she  had  even  been  poisoned  by  kt 
husband.  She  was  certainly  alive  la  186.  uA 
probably  did  not  die  till  138.  a  few  months  be- 
fore Hadrian.  She  was  enrolled  amoog  the fste 
after  her  decease. 

Sabin'a,  PopPiEA,  a  woman  of  surpassing  bean- 
ty,  but  licentious  morals,  was  the  daughter  gf 
T.  OUios,  Irat  assnnied  the  name  of  her  naier* 
nal  grandfather  PoppKUs  Sabinus,  who  had  bets 
consul  in  A.D.  9.    She  was  first  married  to 
Rufius  Crispinus,  and  afterward  to  Otbo,  vbi 
was  one  of  the  boon  companions  of  Xero.  Tbe 
latter  soon  became  enamored  of  her;  and,  in 
order  to  get  Otbo  out  of  the  way,  Nero  sent  his 
to  govern  the  province  of  Lusitania  (58).  Pop. 
paM  now  became  the  acknowledj^pd  mi^iressof 
Nero,  over  whom  she  exercised  absukie  swaj 
Anxious  to  become  the  wife  of  the  cmpenr, 
sho  persuaded  Nero  first  to  murder  hia  mother 
Agrippma       who  was  opposed  to  such  a  dis- 
graceful union,  and  next  to  divorce  and  riiard^ 
afterward  put  to  death  his  innocent  and  virto* 
ous  wife  Octavia  (62).    Immediately  after  Uis 
divorce  of  Octavia,  Poppca  became  tfaewifecf 
Nero    In  the  following  year  she  gave  birth  to 
a  daughter  at  Antium,  but  the  infant  died  at  the 
age  of  four  nonfha.   In  66  Fopp«a  was  pref- 
nant  again,  but  was  killed  by  a  kick  from  ber 
brutal  husband  in  a  fit  of  passion.  She  wu 
enrolled  amonir  the  gods,  and  a  nupiten 
temple  was  dedicated  to  her  by  Nero.  Poppea 
was  inordinately  fond  of  iuxuiy  and  pomp,  ud 
took  fanmense  pataia  to- preserve  tiwbswtjr  of 
her  person.    Thus  we  are  told  that  all  ber 
mules  were  shod  with  gold,  and  that  fire  iuiad- 
red  asses  were  daily  millced  to  soppljberwldi 
a  bath. 

Sabini,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  posw- 
ful  of  the  nations  of  Central  Italy.  Tbsas' 
cients  usually  derived  their  name  from  Sabiwn, 
a  son  of  the  native  {rod  Sancus.  The  different 
tribes  of  the  Sabine  race  were  widely  spread 
over  the  whole  of  Central  Italy,  and  were  con- 
nected  with  the  Opicans,  Umbrians.  and  iboia 
other  nations  whose  languages  were  akin  to  tba 
Greek.  The  earliest  traces  of  the  Sabinea  aw 
found  in  the  neighborhood  of  Amilernura,  at 
tho  foot  of  tho  main  chain  of  the  Apeuninea, 
whence  they  spread  aa  far  south  as  tbe  cao- 
fines  of  Lucania  and  Apulia.  TIjc  Sabinesmay 
be  divided  into  three  great  classes,  called  by 
tbe  namea  of  Sabini,  SabeDi,  and  Samnitea  re- 
spectively. The  Sabini  proper  inhabited  th« 
country  between  the  Nar,  the  ADio,aad  theTi 
ber,  betwesB  Latium,  Etmria,  DiaMi,arin 
cenum.  This  district  was  mountainous,  and 
better  adapted  for  pasturage  than  corn.  The 
chief  towns  were  Amiteraun,  Rsais^  Vmtt^ 
Cutiliffi,  Cures,  Erctum,  and  Noracntura  Tbe 
Sasslu  were  the  smaUer  Uibea  who  issued 
ftom  the  Sabinea.  To  thsse  bdong  the  Fea- 
tini,  Marsi,  Marrucini,  Peligni,  Frentani, 
Hirpini.  In  addition  to  these  coaunaoiUc^t> 
whom  tbe  name  of  SabeHiaas  it  VNiV  I* 
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Btifcted,  the  Picentc3  in  Picenum,  the  Picenti- 
ni,  who  were  transplanted  from  the  latter  coun- 
try to  CaiDpeiija.  ud  the  Lneani,  were  also  of 
Sabine  oriirin.    The  Samnites,  who  were  by  far 
the  moat  powerful  of  aU  Ibo  Sabine  commani- 
ties,  we  treated  of  in  a  separate  article.  Vid. 
Samvilm.    There  were  certain  national  charac- 
terisuca  whtcb  distinguished  the  whole  Sabine  i 
race.   They  were  a  people  of  simple  and  ▼ir. 
luous  I)ahits,  faithful  to  their  word,  and  inibupd  ' 
wiih  deep  religious  feeling.   Hence  we  iind  fre- 
4«eot  mention  of  omens  and  prodigies  in  their 
coiMitry.    They  were  a  migratory  race,  and 
adopted  a  peculiar  system  of  emigration.  In 
tiroes  of  great  danger  and  distress  they  vowed 
a  Vcr  Sacrum^  or  Sacred  Spring;  and  all  the 
children  born  in  that  spring  were  regarded  as 
sacred  to  the  god,  and  were  cuiupelled,  at  the 
ead  of  twenty  years,  to  leave  their  native  coun- 
try and  seek  a  new  home  in  foreign  lands.  The 
form  of  government  among  tho  Sabines  was  re- 
publican, but  in  war  they  chose  a  sovereign 
ruler  (Embratur),  whom  the  Romans  sometimes 
call  dictator  and  sometimes  king.  With  tho  ex- 
ception of  the  Sabines  in  Lucania  and  Campa- 
nia, they  never  attained  any  high  degree  of  civ- 
iltution  or  mental  culture ;  but  they  were  al- 
ways distiagnished  by  their  love  of  freedom, 
which  they  maintained  with  the  ttreatcst  brave- 
ly.  Of  this  the  Samnitcs  were  the  most  stri- 
kiag  example.  After  the  decline  of  the  Etms- 
can  power,  the  Samnites  were  for  a  long  time 
the  greatest  people  in  Italy ;  and  if  they  had  re- 1 
neined  ooited,  they  might  have  conquered  the  | 
whole  peninsula.    The  Sabines  formed  one  of  ' 
the  elements  of  which  the  iioman  people  was 
cenposed.  In  the  time  of  Ronmlus,  a  portion 
of  the  Sabines,  afler  the  rape  of  their  wives  and 
daughters,  became  incorporated  with  the  Ro- 
mans, and  the  two  nations  were  united  into  one 
under  the  general  name  of  Quirites.    The  re- 
mainder of  the  Sabini  proper,  who  were  less 
warlike  than  the  Samnitcs  and  Sabellians,  were 
finally  subdued  by  M'.Curius  Dentatus,  B.C. 
290,  and  received  the  Roman  franchise,  tine 
tuffragio.    The  Sabellian  tribes  concluded  a 
tnaty  with  the  Romans  at  an  early  period, 
namely,  the  Vestini  in  328,  and  the  Marsi,  Mar- 
nicmi,  Peligni,  and  Frentani  in  304  ;  but  these 
ceasmunities  again  took  up  arms  against  the 
Romans  in  the  Social  war  (00-88).  which  ended 
IB  the  complete  subjugation  of  ail  the  Sabellian 
tribea.   The  history  of  the  wars  between  the 
Samnites  and  the  Roaaiw  ia  given  under  Sam- 
mox. 

SsviNvs.    1.  A  conlenpoiary  poet  and  a 

friend  of  Ovid  Ovid  informs  us  that  Sabinus 
bad  written  answers  to  six  of  the  Eputola  Hero* 
Hum  of  Ovid.  Three  anawers  enumerated  1^ 
Ovid  in  this  passage  are  printed  in  many  edi» 
tione  of  the  poet's  works  as  the  genuine  poena 
of  AMtttts;  hot  they  were  written  by  a  modem 
Kholar,  Angclus  Sabinus,  about  the  year  1467. 

M.  CiBMus.  a  Roman  jurist,  who  succeed- 
ed Cassias  Longinus,  was  oonsul  A.D.  69.  He 
was  not  the  Sabinus  from  whom  the  Sal)inianl 
took  their  name.  He  wrote  a  work.  Ad  Edie- 
hm  JBdilium  Curulium.  There  ars  no  extracts 
from  Celinsin  the  Digest,  but  he  is  often  cited, 
sometimes  as  Cselius  Sabinus,  sometimes  by  the 
name  of  Sabipus  only.— ^.  C.  CALvisioa,  ^ne  of 


Cajsar's  legates  in  the  civil  war,  B.C.  48.  || 
45  he  received  the  jupvince  of  Africa  Irqm  Cs^ 
sar.  Having  been  eieeted  prater  in  44^  he  oh- 
tained  from  Antony  the  province  of  Africa  aj^'ain; 
but  be  did  not  return  to  Africa,  as  the  senate, 
after  the  departure  of  Antony  for  Mntina,  con* 
fcrrctl  it  upon  Q,  Coriiifr-ius.  Sabinus  was  con- 
sul 39,  and  m  the  following  year  commanded 
the  fleet  of  Octavianus  in  the  war  with  Sextos 
Pompey.  He  was  superseded  by  .Agrippa  in  the 
command  of  the  Heet.  He  is  mentioned,  too, 
at  a  later  time  as  one  of  the  friends  of  Octavia- 
nus.— 4.  T.  Flavius,  father  of  ihc  Emperor  Ves- 
pasian, was  one  of  the  farmers  of  the  taxes  in 
Asia,  and  afterward  carried  on  business  as  a 
money-lendei  among  the  Helvetians. — 6.  Fla- 
vlos,  elder  son  of  the  preceding,  and  brother  of 
the  Emperor  Vespasian.  He  governed  Moesia 
for  seven  yeaia  during  the  reign  of  Claudius, 
and  held  the  important  office  of  praefectus  urbis 
during  the  last  eleven  years  of  Nero's  reign. 
He  was  removed  from  this  office  hy  Galba.  but 
was  replaced  in  it  on  the  accession  of  Otbo, 
who  was  anxious  to  conciliate  Vespasian,  who 
comrbanded  the  Roman  legions  in  the  East. 
He  continued  to  retain  the  dignity  under  Vi- 
tellius;  but  when  Vespasian  was  proclaimed 
general  by  the  legions  in  the  East,  and  Anto- 
nius  Primn.s  and  his  other  generals  in  the  West,  • 
after  the  defeat  of  the  troops  of  Vitellius,  were 
marching  upon  Rome,  Vitellina,'  despairing  of 
success,  offered  to  surrender  the  empire,  and 
to  place  the  supreme  power  in  the  hands  of  Sa- 
binus till  the  arrival  of  his  brother.  The  Ger- 
man soldiers  of  Vitellius,  however,  refused  sub- 
mission to  this  arrangement,  and  resolved  to 
support  their  sovereign  by  arma.  Sabimn 
thereupon  took  refuge  in  the  Capitol,  where  he 
was  attacked  by  the  Vitellian  troops.  In  the 
assault  the  Capitol  was  burned  to  the  ground, 
Sabinus  was  taken  prisoner,  and  put  to  death 
by  the  soldiers  in  the  presence  of  Vitellius,  who 
endeavored  in  vain  to  save  his  life.  Sabinus 
was  a  man  of  distinguished  reputation  and  of 
unspotted  character.  He  left  two  sons,  Flavins 
Sabinus  and  Flavius  Clemens.  Vid.  Clcmkns. 
— 6.  Flavius,  son  of  the  preceding,  married  Jo* 
Iia,  the  daughter  of  his  cousin  Titus.  He  was 
consul  82,  with  his  cousin  Domitian,  but  was 
afterward  slain  by  the  latter^?.  MAisosios,  a 
hearer  of  Ateius  Capito,  was  a  distinguished 
jurist  in  the  time  of  Tiberius.  This  is  the  Sa- 
binus  from  whom  the  school  of  the  Sabiniani 
took  its  name.  Vid.  Cxmo.  There  is  no  di- 
rect excerpt  from  Sabinus  in  the  Digest,  but  he 
is  often  cited  by  other  jurists,  who  commented 
upon  his  Lihri  (res  Juris  CivUis.  It  is  conjec- 
tured that  Persius  means  to  refer  to  this  work 
(Sat.,  ▼.,  90)  wh«i  he  eaya,  **  Exoepto  si  quid 
Masuri  rubrica  vetavit."  Massurius  also  wrote 
numerous  other  works,  which  are  cited  by  name 
in  the  Diaest.— 8.  Nviirafolvs.  Vid.  NTMrain* 
IDS. — 9.  roi'p.Y.LR.  consul  A.D.  9,  was  appoint- 
ed in  the  lifetime  of  Augustus  sovemor  of  Mm 
sk,  and  waa  not  only  eonfirmed  in  this  govern* 
ment  by  Tibcriu.s,  but  received  from  the  latter 
the  provinces  of  Achaia  and  Macedonia  in  ad> 
dition.  He  continued  to  hold  these  provinces 
till  his  death  in  35,  having  ruled  over  Moesia 
for  twenty-four  years.  He  was  the  maternal 
grandfather  of  Foppsa  Sabina,  the  mistress 
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■nd  afterward  the  wife  of  Nero  —10.  Q.  Tiry-  ] 
ftivs,  qne  of  Cssar's  lega^^s  in  Gaul,  who  per-  ' 
iahed  along  with  Aurunculeius  Cotta  in  the  at- 
tack made  upon  them  hy  Ambiorix  in  B.C.  CA. 

Sabis  (now  Saml/rc).  1.  A  broad  and  deep 
river  in  Gallia  Belgica  and  in  the  territory  of 
the  Amhiani,  fallin{j  into  the  River  Mosa. — 8. 
A  small  river  on  the  coast  of  Carmania. — 3.  Vid. 
Sapis. 

Sabrata.    Vid.  Abkotonum. 
SabbIka,  also  called  Sabriana  (now  Severn), 
a  rhrer  in  the  west  of  Britain,  which  flowed  by 

Venta  Silurum  into  the  ocean. 

[SaBRINA  ifisTUARIOM   Ot  i>ABRlANA  £bTOA- 

BiDM  (laSplctva  tlcxvoit),  the  esttiary  formed  by 
the  I{  ivrr  .Snbrina  (now  Severn).   Vid.  Sabrima.] 

£i>ABDRA  or  Sabcbba,  the  commander  of  Ju- 
ba's  foreet  in  AfHea,  defeated  C.  Cario,  Cmar'a 
general,  in  B.C.  49.  He  wasdestrojedtWittiall 
bis  forces,  in  B.C.  46,  by  P.  Sittius.] 

SacXdab  CZaKaSa^),  of  Argos,  an  emment 
Greek  musician,  was  one  of  the  masters  who 
established  at  Sparta  the  second  great  school 
of  music,  of  which  Tbaletas  was  the  founder, 
as  Terpander  had  been  of  the  first.  He  gained 
the  prize  for  flute-playing  at  the  first  of  the  mu- 
sical contests  which  the  Amphiciyons  estab- 
lished in  connection  with  the  Pythian  games 
(B.C.  590),  and  also  at  the  next  two  festivals  in 
succession  (586,  583).  Sacadas  was  a  compo- 
ser of  elegies  as  well  as  a  musician. 

S\cM  {j^uKai),  one  of  the  most  numerous  and 
most  powerful  of  the  Scythian  nomad  tribes, 
had  their  abodes  east  and  northoMt  of  the 
Ma.ssagcta?,  as  far  as  Serica,  in  the  steppes  of 
Central  Asia,  which  are  now  peopled  by  the 
KirgUM  JOsMfa,  in  whose  naana  that  of  their 
ancestors  ia  traoed  by  some  geogFapbeva.  They 
were  very  warlike,  and  excelled  eapeciaUy  as 
cavalry,  and  aa  arehen  both  on  horse  and  rmc. 
Their  women  shared  in  their  military  spirit ; 
and,  if  we  are  to  believe  i£liao,  they  bad  the 
eostom  of  aettling  befbre  marriage  whether  the 
man  or  woman  should  rule  the  house,  by  the 
result  of  a  combat  between  them.  In  ear^ 
times  they  extended  their  predatory  inonrslona 
as  far  west  as  Armenia  and  Cappadocia.  Tlicy 
were  made  tributary  to  the  Persian  empire,  to 
the  army  of  which  they  furnished  a  largo  force 
of  cavalry  and  archers,  who  were  among  the 
best  troops  that  Dm  kings  of  Persia  had.  It 
should  be  remembered  tliat  the  name  of  the 
Sacs  is  often  used  loosely  for  other  Scythian 
tribes,  and  sometimes  for  the  Scytbiana  ia  gen- 
eral. 

Sacabxvb  (XaKaotji'T/),  a  fertile  district  of  Ar- 
menia Major,  on  the  Rjver  Cyrus  and  the  con- 
fines of  Albania,  so  called  from  its  having  been 
at  one  period  conquered  hy  the  8mm.  A  dis- 
trict of  Drangiana  bore  tho  aame  aama  for  a 
similar  reason. 

Sacer  Mons.  1.  An  isolated  hill  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Sabines,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Anio, 
and  west  of  the  Via  Nomentana,  three  miles 
from  Rome,  to  which  the  plebeians  repaired  in 
their  celebrated  scccsssions.  The  hill  is  not 
called  by  any  special  name  at  the  present  day, 
bat  tbara  ia  npon  ita  aommit  the  Tom  di  Spec- 
ehio. — 2.  A  mountain  in  Hispania  Tarraconen- 
ais,  near  the  Minius,  probably  the  modern  Pmr- 
19  it  BabanoH,  Bear  Poaftmda. 


I    SiclLi,  with  the  surname  Martialiam»alaWB 
I  of  tlie  Turduh  in  Hispania  Betica. 
Sacba  Via.    Vid.  Roma,  p.  748,  b. 
S  acr  \rT.\,  a  town  in  Unibria,  on  the  road  be- 
twecn  Trcba  and  Spoletium,  supposed  by  some 
to  be  identical  with  Oliiniiuii  Fanom  ea  tfta 
River  Clitumnus. 

[Sacratitir,  M.,  of  Capua,  a  Roman  eqoes, 
who  foil  fighting  on  Csaai^  aide  at  tbe  banli 
of  Dyrrachium,  B  C.  iH  ] 

Sacriportus,  a  small  place  in  Latiam,  of  oa- 
ceitain  site,  memorable  for  the  Tietory  of  adh 
over  the  younger  Marios,  B.C. 82. 

[Sacrovir,  Jquos,  and  Jolxos  Florcs,  two 
Ganis,  the  Ibrmer  an  .£daan,  the  latter  a  Tnvi> 
ran,  were  both  of  noble  family,  and  had  reeeiaad 
the  Roman  citizenship  on  account  of  tbeiraefv- 
ieea.  These  chieft,  in  the  reign  of  TSherlm^ 

A.  D.  21,  excited  an  insurrection  among  the 
Gauls.  Fioms,  who  had  excited  the  Beige  to 
revolt,  was  aoon  overthrown,  while  Saerovfar, 
who  had  stirred  up  the  ^f^dui,  though  at  first  in 
a  measure  successful,  was  defeated  by  the  Ro- 
man legate  Silius :  they  both,  after  their  defeat, 
put  themselves  to  death.] 

Sacrum  Flumem.  I.  (Now  V^at),  a  river  OB 
the  western  coast  of  Sardinia. — 2.  (Now  T4mg^ 
iiano),  a  river  on  the  eastern  coaat  of  Conieat 
which  Uowed  into  the  sea  at  Aleria. 

S.vcbu)|  Promontorium.  1.  (Now  Cap;  Si. 
Vincent),  on  the  western  coast  of  Spain,  said 
by  Strabo  to  be  thf»  most  westerly  point  in  the 
whole  earth — 2.  ^. '  >w  Cape  Corso),  the  north- 
eastern point  of  Cor&ica. — 3.(NowCap«/rw,alBa 
Makri,  Efla  Kavi,  or  Jcdi  Burun,  i.  e.,  the  seven 
points),  the  extreme  point  of  the  mouotam  Crjh 
gns  in.Lyeia,  between  Xanthoa  aodTdaaiaaoa. 
— 4.  (Now  Cajic  Khelidoni),  another  promontory 
in  Lycia,  near  the  confines  of  PamphyUa,  and 
oppoaite  iha  Ch^donian  iafanda,  wheoee  it  ii 
also  called  Pbomomtoriom  Chelidoxium. 

[Saoalkb,  the  son  of  Cotya,  iung  of  Tiuaea^ 
waa  aent  hy  bia  ftther  to  the  aaaiatanoa  of  And- 
My,  and  fought  on  his  side  against  Capsar  in 

B.  C.  48.  In  coiyunction  with  Scipio,  he  de- 
foated  L.  Caaaioa  Longinus,  one  of  Csaar^  1^ 
pates.  He  was  pardoned  hy  Ceesar  after  the  bat- 
tie  of  Pbarsalia.  He  died  in  B.C.  42,  leaviag 
hia  dominiona  to  the  Romans.] 

Sadvattes  (laSi'i'iTTjjr),  king  of  Lydia,  suc- 
ceeded bis  father  Ardys,  and  reigned  B.C.  62$^ 
617.  He  earned  on  war  with  the  Milesians  ibr 
six  years,  and  at  his  death  bequeathed  the  war 
to  his  SOD  and  aneeeaaor  Alyattaa.   Fid.  Air> 

YATTE8. 

S^pimm  or  SartiroM  (Sepiiia8»  -itia:  nov  Bb- 
pino),  a  munieipium  in  Samniaiii^eB  the  lael 

Irom  Allifee  to  13enevenlom. 

S^TABis.  I.  (Now  Alcoy  7%  UttmmlkB 
southern  coast  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  west 
of  the  Sucre. — 2.  OrSsrlBis  (Setabitaoos :  now 
Jativa),  an  important  town  of  the  CoaUaiMiln 
Hispania  Tarraconensis,  and  a  Roman  mani> 
cipium,  was  situated  on  a  hill  south  of  the  8o- 
oro,  and  waa  oelebntad  for  ita  manafiMnnv  af 
linen. 

Saoalasscs  (£ayoAa<raoc :  now  ruins  at  Al- 
lahMkun),  a  large  Ibitifiad  eity  of  Kaidia,  aaat 
the  Phrygian  border,  a  day's  journey  soatbeast 
of  Apamea  Ctbotus.  It  lay,  as  ita  large  rains 
•tiO  ^ow,  ia  the  fam  ef  ta  wigliiihaitti  en 
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the  side  of  a  hill,  and  had  a  citadel  on  a  rock 
thirty  feet  bkb.  Its  inhabitants  were  reckoned 
the  bravest  of  the  Pisidians,  and  seem,  from  the 
word  XaKe6alftuv  on  their  coins,  to  have  claimed 
ft  Spartan  origin.  Among  the  ruins  of  the  city 
ftre  the  remains  of  a  very  fine  temple,  of  an 
ftraphithefttre*  and  of  fifty-two  other  huge  build- 
iogs. 

SaoInus  {layavoi),  a  small  river  on  the  coast 
of  Carauinift. 

Saoapi,  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Indus. 

Saoaris  (Ovid,  Ez  Pont.,  iv.,  10,47),  a  river 
of  Sannatia  Europaea,  falling  into  a  bay  in  the 
northwest  of  the  Euxine,  which  was  called  after 
it  Saoaricds  Sinus,  and  which  also  received  the 
River  Axiacea.  The  bay  appears  to  be  that  on 
which  Odessa  now  stands,  and  the  rivers  the 
Bol- Kouialnik  and  the  Mal-Kouialnik. 

[Saoaris,  one  of  the  compftnions  of  JEwaa, 
slain  by  Turnus  in  Italy.] 

Saoartii  (2ay(u}rto(),  according  to  Herodo- 
tos,  a  nonoad  people  of  Persia.  Afterward  they 
are  found,  on  the  authority  of  Ptolemy,  ia  Me- 
dia and  the  passes  of  Mount  Zagros. 

SAOftA^ft amall  river  in  MftgtntOneefa^ on  the 
fioutlieastern  coast  of  Bruttium,  falling  into  the 
sea  between  Caulonia  and  Locri,  on  the  banks 
of  whieh  ft  memorable  victoiy  was  gained  bj 
ten  thousand  Locrians  over  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  Crotoniats.  This  victory  ap- 
peftred  so  extraordinary,  that  it  gave  riae  to  the 
proverbial  expression,  "  It  is  truer  than  what 
happened  on  the  Sagra,"  when  a  person  wished 
to  make  any  itroi^  asseveration. 

Saocntia.  L  ^Now  Xigonza  or  Gigonza, 
oortliwest  of  Medma  Sidonia),  a  town  in  the 
western  part  of  Hispania  Baetica,  south  of  the 
Bctis  — 2.  A  town  of  the  Arevaci  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  southwest  of  fiilbiliSt  near  the 
Mens  Solarius. 

Sagdntum,  more  rarely  Saoontus  (Sagunti- 
nus :  now  Murpiedro),  a  town  of  the  Edetani  or 
Sedetani  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  south  of 
the  Ibcrus,  on  the  River  Palantias»  about  three 
milrs  from  the  coast.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  fuunded  by  Greeks  from  Zacynthus,  with 
wfaomRutuliana  from  Ardea  were  intermingled, 
Wfaaooe  it  is  sometimes  called  Ausonia  Sagun- 
tu*.  It  was  situated  on  an  eminence  in  the 
midst  of  ft  fertile  country,  and  beeamo  a  place 
of  great  commercial  importance.  Although 
south  of  the  Iberus,  it  had  formed  an  alliance 
with  the  Romans ;  and  its  siege  by  Hannibal, 
B.C.  219,  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  second 
Punic  war.  The  inhabitants  defended  their 
eity  with  the  ntmost  bravery  against  Hannibal, 
who  did  not  succeed  in  taking  the  place  till 
after  a  siege  of  nearly  eight  months.  The 
greater  part  of  the  eity  was  destroyed  by  Han- 
nibal ;  but  it  was  rebuilt  by  the  Romans  eight 
years  afterward,  and  made  a  colony.  Sagun- 
tnm  was  celebrated  for  its  manufhetore  of 
beautiful  drinking-cups  ;  and  the  figs  of  the  sur- 
rounding couotiy  were  much  valued  in  antiqui- 
ty. The  rains  of  the  ancient  town,  consisting 
of  a  theatre  and  a  temple  of  Bacchus,  are  extant 
at  MurBiedr4>,  which  is  a  corrnption  of.  ilfuri 
veteres. 

Sais  (Zatc,  Zainjf:  ruins  at  Sa-el-ffajjar),  a 
^eat  city  of  Egypt,  in  the  Delta,  on  the  eastern 
»«]u  of  the  Canopic  branch  of  the  Nile.   It  was 
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the  ancient  capital  of  Lower  Egypt,  and  coiv 
tained  the  palace  and  burial-place  of  the  Pha- 
raohs, as  well  88  the  tomb  of  Osiris.  It  was 
the  chief  scat  of  the  worship  of  the  Egyptian 
goddess  Ncith  (also  called  Sais),  who  had  here 
a  splendid  temple  in  the  middle  of  an  artificial 
lake,  where  a  great  feast  of  lamj>s  was  cele- 
brated yearly  by  worshippers  from  all  parts  of 
^SyP^-  I'hs  city  gave  its  name  to  the  Saitct 
Nomos. 

Saitis  (Salrif),  a  surname  of  Minerva  (Athe- 
na), under  which  she  had  a  sanctuary  on  Mount 
Pontiiius,  near  Lerna,  in  Argolis.  The  name 
was  traced  by  the  Greeks  to  the  Egyptians, 
among  whom  Minerva  (Athena)  was  said  to 
have  been  called  Sais. 

Sala.  1.  (Now  Saale),  a  river  of  Germany, 
between  which  and  the  Rhine  Drusus  died.  It 
was  a  tributary  of  the  Albis. — %.  (Now  SaaU), 
also  a  river  of  Germany  and  a  tributary  of  the 
Micnus,  which  formed  the  boundary  between 
the  Hermunduri  and  Chattit  with  great  salt 
springs  in  its  neighborhood,  for  the  possession 
of  which  these  two  communities  frequently  con- 
tended.—8.  (Now  Burargag),  a  river  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  western  coast  of  Maureta- 
nia  Tingitana,  rises  in  the  Atlas  Minor,  and  (alls 
into  the  Adantle,  north  of  a  town  of  the  same 
name. — i.  A  river  in  tlic  same  province,  south 
of  the  one  last  mentioned,  rises  in  the  Atla» 
Major,  and  fUls  Into  the  Atlantie  near  the  sooth* 
ern  boundary  of  Maurctania. — 5.  A  Samothra 
cian  town  in  Thrace,  on  the  coast  of  the  i£geaa 
Sea,  west  of  the  month  of  the  Hebros.— A 
town  in  Pannonia,  on  the  road  from  Sabaria  ib 
Poetovlo. — 7.  (Now  ShcUa),  a  town  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  western  coast  of  Mauretania  Tin* 
gitana,  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the 
same  name  mentioned  under  No.  3.  This  town 
was  the  furthest  place  in  Maurctania  towan^ 
the  south  possessed  by  the  Romans ;  for,  al- 
though the  province  nominally  extended  furihc*^ 
south,  the  Romans  never  fully  subdued  the  no 
mad  tribes  beyond  this  point. 

Salacia,  the  female  divinity  of  the  sea  among 
the  Romans,  and  the  wife  of  Neptune.  The 
name  is  evidently  connected  with  ssi  (4%^)*  and 
accordingly  denotes  the  wiile,  open  sea. 

Salacia  (now  Aleaccr  do  Sal),  a  municipiuro 
of  Lusitania,  in  the  territory  of  the  Turdetani, 
northwest  of  Pax  Julia  and  southwest  of  Ebora, 
with  the  surname  of  Urbs  Imperatoria,  cele- 
brated Ibr  Its  wooUen  manoftetures. 

SxLlnuptaXofilf  :  lalafiivio^).  1.  (Now  Ko- 
luri),  an  island  off  the  western  coast  of  Attica, 
ftoro  which  it  is  separated  hy  a  narrow  channel. 
It  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Bay  of 
Eleusis.  Its  form  is  that  of  as  irregular  semi 
circle  toward  the  west,  with  many  small  Inden- 
tations along  the  coast.  Its  greatest  length, 
from  north  to  south,  is  about  ten  miles,  and  ita 
width,  in  its  broadest  part,  from  east  to  west,  ia 
a  little  more  In  ancient  times  it  is  said  to 
have  been  called  Piiyutsut  from  the  pines  which 
grew  in  it,4ind  also  8dra»  and  CyeArcs,  ftom 
the  names  of  two  native  heroes.  It  is  further 
said  to  have  been  called  Salamis  from  a  daugh- 
ter of  Asopus  of  this  name.  It  was  colonized 
at  an  early  lime  by  the  /Eacid®  of  ^Egina. 
Telamon,  the  soif  of  vEacus,  fled  thither  after 
the  murder  of  his  half-brother  Ptocus,  and  be- 
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came  sovereign  of  the  island.  His  son  Ajax 
accompanied  the  Greeks  with  twelve  Salaminan 
ships  to  the  Trojan  war.  Salamis  continued  an 
independent  state  till  about  the  beginning  of  the 
fortieth  Olympiad  (B.C.  620),  when  a  dispute 
arose  for  its  possession  between  the  Megarians 
and  the  Athenians.  After  a  long  struggle,  it 
first  f^l!  into  the  hands  of  the  Megarians,  but 
was  finally  taken  possession  of  by  the  Atheni- 
ans through  a  stratagem  of  Solon  (vid.  Solon), 
and  hcraine  one  of  the  Attic  demi.  It  contin- 
ued to  belong  to  Athens  till  the  time  of  Cas- 
sander,  when  its  inhabitants  voluntarily  surren- 
dered it  to  the  Macedonians,  31 «  The  Athe- 
nians recovered  the  island  in  232  through  means 
of  Aratus,  and  punished  the  Salaminians  for 
their  desertion  to  the  Macedonians  with  great 
severity.  The  old  city  of  Salamis  stood  on  the 
south  side  of  tho  island,  opposite  ^gina :  but 
this  was  afterward  deserted,  and  a  new  city  of 
the  same  name  built  on  the  eastern  coast,  oppo- 
site Attica,  on  a  small  bay  now  called  Ambela- 
fiia.  Even  this  new  city  was  in  ruins  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias.  At  the  extremity  of  the 
sontherii  promontory  forming  this  bay  was  the 
small  island  of  P«yttaua  (now  LypsokutaH), 
which  is  about  a  mile  long,  and  from  two  hund- 
red to  three  hundred  yards  wide.  Salamis  is 
chiefly  memorable  on  account  of  the  great  battle 
fought  off  its  coast,  in  which  the  Persian  fleet  of 
Xerxes  was  defeated  by  the  Greeks,  B.C.  480. 
The  battle  took  place  in  the  strait  between  the 
eastern  part  of  the  island  and  the  coast  of  Attica, 
tnd  the  Greek  fleet  was  drawn  up  in  the  small 
tay  in  ftont  of  the  town  of  Salamis.  The  battle 
was  witnessed  from  the  Attic  coast  by  Xerxes, 
who  had  creeled  for  himself  a  lofty  throne  on 
one  of  the  projecting  deeKvitics  of  Mount  iG^a- 
Icos. — 2.  A  city  of  Cyprus,  situated  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eastern  coast,  a  little  north  of  the 
River  Pediaens.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  Teucer,  the  son  of  Telamon,  who  gave  it  the 
name  of  his  native  island,  from  which  he  had 
been  banished  by  his  father.  Salamis  possess- 
ed an  exr-ellcnt  harbor,  and  was  by  far  the  most 
important  city  in  the  whole  of  Cyprus.  It  be- 
eanie  subject  to  the  Persians  with  the  rest  of 
the  i.slanil ;  but  it  recovered  its  independence 
about  385,  under  Evagoras,  who  extended  bis 
sorercignty  over  the  greater  part  of  the  Island. 
Vid,  Cyim:u.s.  Tender  the  Romans  the  whole  of 
the  eastern  part  of  the  island  formed  part  of  the 
territory  of  Salamis.  In  the  time  of  Trajan  a 
great  part  of  the  town  was  destroyed  in  an  in- 
surrection of  the  Jews  ;  and  under  Constantinc 
it  sobered  still  more  from  an  earthquake,  which 
borwd  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  beneath 
its  ruins.  It  was,  however,  rebuilt  by  Constan- 
tinc, who  gave  it  the  name  of  Constantia,  and 
made  it  the  capital  of  the  island.  There  are 
still  a  few  ruins  of  this  town. 

SalapIa  (Salapious :  now  Salpi),  an  ancient 
town  of  Apulia,  in  the  district  Daunia,  was  sit- 
uated smith  of  Sipontum,  on  a  lake  named  after 
it.  According  to  the  common  tradition  it  was 
founded  by  Diomedes,  though  others  ascribe  its 
foundation  to  the  Rhodian  Elpias.  It  is  not 
mentioned  till  the  second  Punic  war,  when  it 
revolted  to  Hannibsl  after  thp  battle  of  Canne, 
but  it  subsequently  surrendered  to  the  Romans, 
and  delivered  to  the  latter  the  Carthaginian  gar- 


rison stationed  in  the  town  The  original  she 
of  Salapia  was  at  some  distance  from  the  coast 
but,  in  consequence  of  the  unhealthy  exhalatioaa 
arising  from  the  lake  above  mentioned,  the  in- 
habitants removed  to  a  new  town  on  the  sea- 
coast,  which  was  built  by  M.  Hostilius  with  tbt 
approbation  of  the  Koman  senate,  about  B.C. 
200.  This  new  town  served  as  the  harbor  of 
Arpi.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  still  exist 
at  some  distance  from  the  coast  st  tlie  viBiga 

of  Salpi. 

SALAPiifA  Palps  (now  La^o  di  Salpi),  a  hke 
of  Apulia,  between  the  inouihs  of  the  Cerbahis 
and  Aufidus,  which  derived  ils  name  from  the 
town  of  Salapia  situated  upon  it,  and  which  M. 
Hostilius  conneeted  with  the  Adriatie  by  meni 
of  a  canal. 

Salakia,  a  town  of  the  Bastetani  in  Hispasia 
Tairaooneneis,  end  s  Reman  ooloiiy. 

SalarIa  Via.    Vid.  Roma,  p.  756,  b 

Salassi,  a  brave  and  warlike  people  u  Gailia 
Transpadana,  in  the  Talley  of  the  worm,  at  Ae 
foot  of  the  Oraian  and  Pennine  Alps,  whom 
some  re^rded  as  a  branch  of  the  Salyes  or  Sal- 
InvH  in  Gaul.  They  defended  the  paseee  of  tbs 
Alps  in  their  territory  with  snch  obstinacy  and 
courage  that  it  was  long  before  the  Romast 
were  able  to  subdue  them.  At  length,  in  ^ 
reign  of  Augustus,  the  country  was  permanently 
occupied  by  Terentius  Varro  with  a  powerful 
Roman  force ;  the  greater  part  of  the  Salassi 
were  destroyed  in  battle,  and  the  rest,  amoont- 
ing  to  thirty-six  thousand,  were  sold  as  slaves. 
Their  chief  town  was  Augusta  Prsetona  (now 
Aosta),  which  Augustus  colonised  with  aoldieB 
of  the  Prsetorian  cohorts. 

Sald*  (SdAdat  :  ruins  at  Boujayak  or  Dd- 
lyz  ?),  a  lai^E^  sea-poit  town  of  Nofthem  Africa, 
originally  the  eastern  frontier  town  of  the  king- 
dom of  Mauretania,  afterward  in  Mauretania 
CaesariensiB,  and,  after  the  dtrisfoa  of  that  prov- 
ince, the  western  frontier  town  of  .\faor^aoJa 
Sitifensis.  Augustus  made  it  a  colony. 

SiLotai.  I .  (Now  INo  ¥erie\  n  Tfver  In  ^ 
territory  of  the  Turduli  in  Hispania  Bactira,  at 
the  mouth  of  which  was  situated  a  town  of  tlw 
same  name.— S.  Fid.  0.ssAaAirotrsTA. 

Sale  (2d?.»?),  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Tlira^e. 

Salebro,  a  place  in  Btruria  between  (^osa 
and  Populoniom. 

Salbios  Bassus.    Vid.  Ba<;^  s 

Salkm,  i.  e.,  ^cace,  the  original  name  of  Jbbo- 
SALEM  (Gen.,  xiT.,  18). 

Salbntixi  or  SALLExrisr,  a  people  in  the 
southern  part  of  Calabria,  who  dwelt  around  the 
promontory  lapygium,  which  is  hence  called 
SALENTiMtTM  or  SALErTTixA.  Thcy  laid  claim  to 
a  Greek  origin,  and  pretended  to  have  mntie 
from  Crete  into  Italy  under  the  guidance  of  Ido- 
meneus.  They  were  subdued  by  the  Romans 
at  the  conclusion  of  their  war  with  Pynhus,  and 
having  revolted  in  the  second  Punic  war,  were 
again  eaailty  redoeed  to  solgeetion. 

[SAi.Eimxoii  PaoxoMToitim.  VU.  Saia^ 
Tim.] 

SAUBmni  (Saleniitanus :  now  Sdtrmy,^ 

ancient  town  in  Campania,  at  the  innermost 
comer  of  the  Sinus  Pestanus,  was  situated  on 
a  height  not  fhr  firom  tfie  eoaat,  and  possessed 

a  harbor  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  It  was  made  a 
Roman  colony  at  the  same  time  as  Pnteoli,  B.C 
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194 ;  but  it  attained  its  greatest  prosperity  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  after  it  had  been  HMtifted  by 

the  I-onibarda. 

Sai.g  <NKOs  or  SALOANiA  (^aXyovr^ :  ZaAyu- 
VtOf,  l(i?ynvnrr;r),7l  Small  tOWn  of  Bwolia,  OH 

the  Euripus,  and  on  the  road  from  Anthedon  to 
ChaleiB. 

[Samenus,  T.,  a  centurion  in  Caesar's  army 
in  Africa,  in  B.C.  46,  induced  the  two  Titii  to 
ioneoder  their  ship  to  C.  ViripHafl,  the  Pom- 
pcian  leader.  He  was  subsequently  dismissed 
from  the  army  by  Caesar  with  disgrace. — 2.  Clk- 
nm, «  senator  in  the  reign  of  Nero.7 

Saline,  salt-works,  the  name  of  .several 
towns  which  possessed  salt-works  in  their  vicin- 
ity. 1 .  A  town  in  Britain,  on  the  eaetem  eoast. 
In  the  southern  part  ofLinrolnshirc  — 2  A  town 
of  the  Suetrii,  in  the  Maritime  Alps,  in  Gallia 
Wwkmeneia,  east  of  Reii.— 3.  (Now  Torre  delle 
Saline),  a  place  on  the  coast  of  Apulia,  near  Sa- 
hipia. — i.  A  place  in  Picenum,  on  the  River  San- 
nns  (now  Salino). — 5.  (Now  Tarda),  a  place  in 
Dacia  — 6.  SALiific  HaaooLaji»  near  Heienla- 
nnm,  in  Campania. 

Salixatob,  LivIus.  1.  M.,  consol  B.C.  219 
with  L.  iCmilina  Fnius,  carried  on  war  along 
with  \\}9  colleajTue  against  the  lUyrians.  On 
tiieir  return  to  Koine,  both  consuls  were  brought 
lo  trial  on  the  eharge  of  having  unfairly  divided 
the  booty  among  the  soldiers.  Paulus  escaped 
with  difficulty,  but  Livius  was  condemned.  The 
sentence  seems  to  have  been  an  unjust  one,  and 
Livius  took  his  disgrace  so  much  to  heart  that 
be  left  the  city  and  retired  to  his  estate  in  the 
country,  where  he  lived  some  years  without 
taking  any  part  in  public  affairs.  In  210  the 
consuls  compelled  him  to  return  to  tbeciQr,  and 
la  90T  lie  waa  eleoted  eonflol  a  seeond  time  with 
C.  Claudius  Nero,  He  shared  with  his  col- 
leagne  in  the  glory  of  defeating  Hasdrubal  on 
die  Ikfetanros.  (For  details,  vU.  Nno,  Olav- 
Bius,  No.  2).  Next  year  (206)  Livius  was  sta- 
tioned in  Etruria  as  proconsul,  with  an  army, 
md  his  imperium  was  prolonged  for  two  soe- 
cessive  years.  In  204  he  w;is  crnsor  with  his 
former  colleague  in  the  consulship,  Claudius 
Nero.  The  two  censors  had  long  been  ene- 
mies ;  and.  their  long-smothered  resentment 
DOW  burst  forth,  and  occasioned  no  small  scan- 
dal in  the  state.  Livius,  in  his  censorship,  im- 
poaed  a  tax  upon  salt,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  received  the  aomame  of  Salinator,  which 
seems  to  have  been  given  him  in  derision,  but 
which  became,  notwithstanding,  hereditary  in 
his  family  5-2.  C,  curule  aedile  203,  and  praetor 
202,  in  which  year  he  obtained  Bruttium  as  his 
ptovince.  In  193  he  fought  under  the  oonsnl 
against  the  Boii,  and  in  the  same  year  was  an 
unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  consulship. — 3. 
C,  iirastor  191,  when  he  had  the  oommand  of 
the  fleet  in  the  war  against  .\ntiochus.  He  was 
consul  188,  and  obtained  Gaul  as  his  province. 

SAittnrriNT.   Ftd.  SALsimiR. 

SalldstTus  or  SalustYos  (Za^ovartnr).  1. 
Pnetjectos  Pretorio  under  the  Emperor  Julian, 
with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  firiendsl^  Sal- 
lustins  was  a  heathen,  but  dissuaded  the  em- 
peror from  persecuting  the  Christians.  He  was 
pnhably  the  anthor  of  a  treatise  Ilipt  koI 
afcuw.  which  is  still  extant.  If  so,  he  was  at- 
tmtd  to  the  doctrines  of  the  NeO'Plaionists. 


SALLTOTins  cmsFua 

The  best  edition  of  this  treatise  is  by  OreDioi^ 
Turici,  1821 — 2.  A  Cynic  philosopher  of  some 
note,  who  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  tilth 
century  after  Christ.  He  was  a  native  of  Ero^ 
sa  in  Syria,  and  studied  sucressively  at  Etnesa, 
Alexaqdrea,  and  Athens.  Salijistius  was  sus- 
peeted  of  holding  somewhat  impious  opiniona 
regarding  the  gods.  He  seema,  at  least,  lo  have 
been  unsparing  in  his  attacks  upon  the  faoat. 
ieal  theology  of  the  Neo-Platoaists. 

Sam.I'ptTus  CRtpPus,  C  ,  or  Salustics.  I. 
Ttie  iloman  historian,  belonged  to  a  plebeian 
fhmily,  and  was  bom  B.C.  88  at  Amitenram,  in 
the  country  of  the  Sabines.  He  was  qua?stor 
about  59,  and  tribune  of  the  piehs  in  52,  the 
year  in  which  Clodios  was  kiued  by  Mib.  In 
his  tribunate  he  joined  the  popular  party,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  opposing  Milo.  It  is  said 
that  he  had  been  caught  by  Milo  in  the  act  of 
adultery  with  his  wife  Fausta,  the  daughter  of 
the  dictator  Sulla ;  that  he  had  received  a  sound 
whipping  from  the  husband,  and  that  he  bad 
boon  let  off  only  on  payment  of  a  sum  of  money. 
In  50  Sallust  was  expelled  from  the  senate  by 
the  censors,  probably  because  he  belonged  to 
Caesar's  party,  though  aome  give  as  the  ground 
of  his  ejection  from  the  senate  the  act  of  adul- 
tery already  mentioned.  In  the  civil  war  he 
fUiowed  Caesar's  fortune.  In  47  we  find  him 
praetor  elect,  by  obtaining  which  dignity  he  was 
restored  to  his  rank.  He  nearly  lost  his  life  in 
a  mutiny  of  some  of  Caesar'a  troops  in  Campa- 
nia, who  had  been  led  thither  to  pass  over  into 
Africa.  He  accompanied  Caesar  in  bis  African 
war,  46,  and  was  leit  by  Ccaar  as  the  governor 
of  Numidia,  in  Avhicti  capacity  he  is  charged 
with  having  oppressed  the  people,  and  enriched 
himaelf  by  unjust  OMans.  He  was  accused  of 
maladministration  before  Caesar,  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  be  was  brought  to  trial  The  charge 
is  somewhat  eonllnned  fay  tiie  ftet  of  his  he' 
coming  immensely  rich,  as  was  shown  hy  the 
expensive  gardens  which  be  formed  {korii  Sal- 
hutiani)  on  the  Quirinalia  He  rethred  into  priT 
acy  after  he  returned  from  Africa,  and  he  pass- 
ed quietly  through  the  troublesome  period  aftex 
Cesar's  death.  He  died  84,  about  four  years 
before  the  battle  of  Actiuni.  The  story  of  his 
marrying  Cicero's  wife  Terentia  ought  to  be 
rejected.  It  was  probably  not  till  after  his  re- 
turn from  Africa  that  Sallust  wrote  his  histor« 
ical  works  1.  The  Caiilina,  or  Helium  Cahli' 
narium,  is  a  history  of  the  conspiracy  of  Cati- 
line during  the  consulship  of  Cicero,  68.  The 
introduction  to  this  history,  which  some  critics 
admire,  is  only  a  feeble  and  rhetorical  aiictnpt 
to  act  the  pbflosopher  and  moralist.  The  bte- 
tory,  however,  is  valuable.  Sallust  was  a  liv- 
ing spectator  of  the  events  which  he  describes, 
and,  considering  that  he  was  not  a  friend  of 
Cicero,  and  was  a  partisan  of  Cfrsar,  he  wrote 
with  fairness.  The  speeches  which  he  has  in- 
serted in  his  history  are  certainly  bis  own  com- 
position ;  but  we  may  assume  that  Caesar's 
speech  was 'extant,  and  that  he  gave  the  sub- 
atanoe  of  it  8.  The  Jngwtktt^  or  B^Xhm  Ju- 
gurfhinmn,  contains  the  history  of  the  war  ui 
the  Romans  against  Jugurtha,  king  of  J>iumidia, 
whieh  began  111  and  continued  vntil  106.  It 
is  likely  enough  that  Sallust  was  led  to  write 
thia  work  from  having  resided  in  Africa,  and 
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that  hf!  collected  some  materials  there.  He 
cites  the  Punic  Books  of  Kmg  Hieinpsal  as 
muthoritj  finr  his  general  geographical  deseripo 
tion  {Ju!^.,  c.  17)  The  Jiigurthinc  war  has  a 
philosophical  introduction  ot  the  same  stamp  as 
that  to  the  CatUina.  As  a  history  of  the  cam> 
^ign,  the  Jugnrthine  war  is  of  no  value :  there 
is  a  total  neglect  of  geographical  precision,  and 
apparently  not  a  very  strict  regard  to  chronol- 
ogy. 3.  Sallustius  also  wrote  Historiarum  Libri 
Qttimjue,  which  were  dedicated  to  Luculliis,  a 
■on  of  L.  Liciniiis  Lucullus.  The  work  is  sup- 
posed to  have  comprised  the  period  from  the 
iQonsuIship  of  M  .Eniiliiis  Lepidus  and  Q.  Luta- 
tius  Catulus,  78,  the  year  of  Sulla's  death,  to 
<he  consulship  of  L.  Vulcatins  Tullus  and  M. 
/Eniilius  Lepidus,  66,  the  year  in  which  Cicero 
was  praetor.  This  work  is  lost,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  fragments  which  have  been  ooUected 
and  arranged.  The  fraj^mmts  contain,  among 
other  things,  several  orations  and  letters.  Some 
firijjinents  belonging  to  the  third  book,  and  re- 
latmg  to  the  war  with  Spartacus,  have  been 
published  from  a  Vatican  MS.  in  the  present 
centnry.  4.  Jhm  EpittoUe  it  Re  PMUea  erii- 
vanda,  which  appear  to  Iio  addressed  to  Caesar 
at  the  time  when  ho  was  engaged  in  his  Span- 
ish campaign  (49)  against  Pet  reins  and  Afra- 
nius,  and  arc  attributed  to  Sallust ;  but  the  opin- 
ions of  critics  on  their  authenticity  are  divided. 
6.  The  Deelamatio  in  Sallustium,  which  is  at- 
tributed to  Cicero,  is  generally  admitted  to  be 
the  work  of  some  rhetorician,  the  matter  of 
which  is  the  well*known  hostility  between  the 
orator  and  the  historian.  The  same  opinion  is 
generally  maintained  as  to  the  Deelamatio  tn 
Ciceronem,  which  is  attributed  to  Sallust.  Some 
of  the  Roman  writers  considered  that  Sallustius 
imitated  the  style  of  Thucydidcs.  His  language 
is  generally  concise  and  perspicuous  :  perhaps 
his  love  of  brevity  may  have  caused  the  am- 
biguity that  is  sometimes  found  in  his  senten- 
ces. He  also  affected  archaic  words.  Though 
he  has  oonsiderable  merit  as  a  writer,  his  art 
is  always  apparent.  He  had  no  pretensions  to 
great  research  or  precision  about  facts.  His 
leileetfams  have  ones  something  of  the  s«ne 
artificial  and  constrained  character  as  his  ex- 
pressions. One  may  judge  that  his  object  was 
to  obtain  distinction  as  a  writer ;  that  style  was 
what  he  thought  of  more  than  matter.  He  has, 
however,  probably  the  merit  of  being  the  first 
Roman  who  wrote  what  is  nsnally  called  histo* 
ry.  He  was  not  above  his  contemporaries  as  a 
politician ;  he  was  a  party  man,  and  there  are 
no  indications  of  any  comprehensiire  views, 
whicli  had  a  whole  nation  for  their  object.  He 
hated  the  nobiUty,  as  a  man  may  do,  without 
loving  the  people.  The  best  editions  of  Sallust 
are  hv  Corte,  Ups.,  1724 ;  Gerlach,  Basil .  1823- 
1831,  3  vols. ;  and  by  Kritz,  Lips.,  1828-1834, 
2  vols.  ;  [second  edition,  1847, 2  vols.]— 2.  The 
grandson  of  the  sister  of  the  historian,  was 
adopted  by  the  latter,  and  inherited  his  great 
wealth.  In  imitation  of  Maecenas,  he  prefer- 
red remaining  a  Roman  eques.  On  the  fall  of 
Ma?cenas  he  became  the  principal  adviser  of 
Augustus.  He  died  in  A.D.  80,  at  an  advanced 
age.  One  of  Horaee's  odea  (Csrm.,  ii.,  9)  ia 
addressed  to  him. 

[Salmacib  (£aA^a«(f)i  ^  ibtmtain  in  Halicar- 
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nas.sus,  the  water  of  which  was  believed  to  i 
the  property  of  rendering  those  who  bathed  k 
it  effhminate.] 

S.*LMANTicA  (now  Salamanca),  called  Hn,« 
MANTicA  or  Hermandica  by  Livy,  sLd  Ebais* 
TioA  by  Polybius,  an  important  town  of  the  ?«(• 
tones  in  Lusitania,  south  of  the  Durius,  od  the 
road  from  Emerita  to  Cassaraugasta.  It  was 
taken  by  Hannibpl.  A  bridge  was  bailt  here  by 
Trajan,  of  which  the  piers  still  exist. 

Salmons  or  SalmonIa  (SaA^vi;.  £a>^wKa), 
a  town  of  £lis,  in  the  district  Pisatis,  oo  the 
River  Enipeoa,  aaid  to  have  been  founded  If 
Salmoncus. 

Salmoneus  {la'/^uvevg),  son  of  ..i^olus  and 
Enarete,  and  brother  of  Sisyphus.  He  was  tet 
married  to  Alcidice  and  afterward  to  Sidero; 
by  the  former  of  whom  he  became  the  father 
of  Tyro.  He  originally  lived  in  Thessaly,  but 
emigrated  to  Elis,  wliere  he  built  the  town  of 
Salmone.  His  presumption  and  arrogance  were 
so  great  that  he  deemed  himself  equal  to  Japi> 
ter  (Zeus),  and  ordered  sacrifices  to  be  offered 
to  himself;  nay,  he  even  imitated  the  ihuDiler 
and  lightning  of  Jopiter  (Zens),  hot  the  father 
of  the  gods  killed  him  with  his  thunderbolt,  de- 
stroyed his  town,  and  punished  him  in  tbe  low- 
er world.  His  daughter  Tyro  bears  the  pati»- 
nymic  Salmonis. 

Salmoniom  or  Salmons  (ZaA/Mwov,  la).uuf^: 
now  Cant  Salmon),  the  noost  easterly  promos' 
tory  of  Crete. 

Salmydessub,  called  Halmvdessis  also  in 
later  times  {laXfivdriaaoc,  'A?^vdf)a<j6c:  Ic^MV' 
dijaaLoq:  novrMidja  or  Midjch),  a  town  ofThracc, 
on  the  coast  of  tbe  Euxine,  south  of  the  prom- 
ontory Thynias.  The  name  was  originally  ap. 
plied  to  the  wbde  coast  from  this  promontory 
to  the  entrance  of  the  Bosporus;  and  it  was 
from  this  coast  that  the  Black  Sea  obtained  the 
name  of  Pontns  Axeno*  ('Afrvof),  or  inhospita- 
ble. The  coast  itself  was  rendered  dangerous 
by  shallows  and  marshes,  and  the  iniubitaots 
were  acenstomed  to  plaoder  aoy  ahips  Chat  wm 
driven  upon  them.  i 

Salo  (now  Xalon),  a  tributaiy  of  the  Iberus 
in  Celtiberia.  which  flowed  by  Bilbilis,  tbe  birth- 
phico  of  Martial,  who  acecndioglj  lieqnea^ 
mentions  it  in  his  poena. 

(SALomravM.    Vii.  8Ai.oBotraim.] 

Salo.va.  Sai.on.v,  or  Salon  (rn'.'^.i.'v  :  now  Sa- 
Zona),  an  important  town  of  lilyria  and  the  cap- 
ital of  Dalmatia,  wat  aituated  on  a  email  btj^ 
the  sea  It  was  strongly  fortified  by  the  Ro- 
mans after  their  conqveet  of  tbe  cpuntiy,  aad 
was  at  a  later  time  made  a  Roman  eofony,  aid 
the  seat  of  a  conventus  juridicus  The  Emper- 
or Diocletian  was  born  at  the  small  viiU|eDio- 
clea  near  Salona ;  and  alter  hie  abdipumi  he 
retired  to  the  neighborhood  of  this  tmv  n.  and 
hero  spent  the  rest  of  his  days.  The  remaias 
of  his  magnificent  palace  are  atill  tohiaeiftnk 
tbe  village  of  Spatatro,  the  aoeieat  ftfouimi 
three  miles  south  of  Salona. 

Salomina,  Cobsklia,  wife  of  Gallienos  and 
mother  of  Saloninus.  She  witnessed  wKh  her 
own  eyes  the  death  of  her  hosband  hcfiHal& 
Ian  in  A.D.  268. 

SALOiilNtTs.  P.  Lromlvs  CoaitiLlirs  Tauwa- 
Nt's,  son  of  Gallicnus  and  Salonina,  grandson 
of  the  Emperor  Valenao.  When  his  father  aod 
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irandfathcr  assumed  tho  title  of  Augustus  in  [April,  in  conjunctkm  withPlX,  CoA30idia,MJ 


A.D.  263»  the  youth  received  the  designation  of 
Cmar.  Some  years  afterward  he  was  leA  in 
Gaul,  and  was  put  to  death  upon  the  captare  of 
Colonia  Agrippina  by  Postumos  ia  259,  being 
about  seventeen  years  old. 

Salordurum  (now  Soleure  or  Solothum),  a 
town  of  the  Helveiii,  on  the  road  from  Aventi- 
eum  to  Vindonissa,  wns  fortified  by  the  Romans 
aboat  A.D.  850. 

[SALsuLiS  FoNs,  a  fount.'lin  in  tlic  nrirrlibor- 
bood  of  the  Sordice  Lacus,  m  Galha  I^arboncn- 


Janus.  It  had  been  customary  at  Rome  event 
year,  about  the  time  when  the  consuls  entered 
upon  their  office,  for  the  augurs  and  other  high* 
priests  to  observe  the  signs  for  the  purpose  jf 
a«certaioing  the  fortunes  of  the  republic  dur- 
ing tho  coming  year :  this  obeervation  <^  the 
signs  was  called  aupurium  Salutix.  In  tlio  lime 
of  Cicero  this  ceremony  had  become  neglected ; 
but  Augustus  restored  it,  and  the  euatom  aAer- 
ward  remained  as  long  as  pajiatiism  was  the  re- 
ligion of  the  state.   Sajus  was  represented,  like 


818,  south  from  Narbo :  it  corresponds  to  the  |  Fortuna,  with  a  mddef.  a  globe  at  her  feeli  and 

Founiain  of  Salses  near  the  Elan^-  de  Leurale  ]    sometimes  in  a  sitting  posture,  pouring  from  a 
Salsum  Flumsn,  a  tributary  of  the  liaetis,  in  patera  a  libation  upon  an  altar,  around  which  a 
Hispania  B«tioa,  between  Attegua  and  Attubis.  serpent  is  winding* 

SALviiiraa,  an  accomplished  ecclesiastical  SalcstIus.  Vid.  Sallustids. 
writer  of  tha  fiAb  century,  was  born  in  the  vi-  Salybs  or  SalldvIi,  the  most  powerful  and 
oinityoflVeTes,  and  passed  the  latterpartof  his  |  most  celebrated  of  all  the  Ligurian  tribes,  inhab- 
life  aa  a  presbyter  of  tlie  church  at  Marseilles,  ited  Iho  southern  coast  of  Gaul  from  the  Rhone 
The  following  worka  of  Salvianus  are  still  ex-  .  to  the  Maritime  Alps.  They  were  troublesome 
tant :  1.  Ainrnu  AvarUmm  ZAhi  IV.,  tut  Eede-  i  neighbors  to  Massilia,  with  which  city  they  fre- 
rwm  Catholicam,  published  under  the  name  of  qucntly  carried  on  war.  They  were  subdued 
Timotbeus  about  A.D.  440.  2.  J)c  Providentia  s.  by  the  Komans  in  B.C.  123  aAer  a  long  and  ob- 
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Judicio  Libri,  written  during  the  inroads  by  the 
barbarians  upon  the  Koman  empire,  451-455. 
S.  EfUtUm  IX.,  addressed  to  friends  upon  fa- 
miliar topics.  The  best  edition  of  these  Works 
is  by  Baluzius,  8vo,  Paris,  1684. 

Saltidibnus  Rcpus,  Q.,  one  of  the  early 
friends  of  Octavianus  (Augustus),  whose  fleet 
he  commanded  in  the  war  against  Sextus  Pom- 
peias,  B.C.  42.  In  tho  Perusinian  war  (41-40) 
he  took  an  active  part  aa  one  of  Oclavianus's 
legates  against  L.  Antonius  and  Fulvia.  He 
was  afterward  sent  into  Gallia  Narboncnsis, 
from  whence  he  wrote  to  M.  Antonins,  offering 
to  induce  the  troops  in  his  province  to  desert 
from  Octavianus.  But  Antonius,  who  had  just 
been  reconciled  to  Octavianus,  betrayed  the 
treachery  of  Salvidienus.  The  latter  was  forth- 
with summoned  to  Homo  on  some  pretext,  and 
on  his  arrival  was  accnsed  by  Octavianus  in  the 
senate,  and  condemned  to  death,  40. 

SalvIus,  the  leader  of  the  revolted  slaves  in 
Siefly,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Tiyphon, 
which  he  assumed.    Vid.  Tryphom. 

SalvIub  Julianos.    Vii.  Joliands. 

SalvIvs  Onto.   Vid.  Orno. 

[Sai.viu8  or  SvLTn;8,  otherwise  called  Pols- 
wua,  the  author  of  a  sacred  calendar,  drawn  up 
A.D.  448,  which  is  entitled  Laterenloa  a.  Index 
Dicrum  Festorum,  and  which  includes  heathen 
as  well  as  Christian  festivals,  is  generally  be- 
lieved to  have  been  Bishop  of  Martigny,  in  the 
Valais.] 

Salus,  a  Roman  goddess,  the  personification 
of  health,  prosperity,  and  the  public  welfare. 
In  the  first  of  these  three  aenses  she  answan 
closely  to  the  Greek  Hygieia,  and  was  accord- 
ingly represented  in  worlis  ol  art  with  the  same 
attritrates  as  the  Gieek  goddese.  In  the  sec- 
ond sense  she  represents  prosperity  in  general. 
In  the  third  sense  she  is  the  goddess  of  the  pub- 
Uo  wdAie  {Solus  publka  or  Bomana).  In  this 
capacity  a  temple  had  been  vowed  to  her,  in  the 
year  B.C.  397,  by  the  censor  C.  Junius  Bubul- 
eas,  on  the  Quirinal  Hill,  which  was  afterward 


decorated  with  paintings  by  C  Fabius  Pictor. 

She  was  worshipped  publicly  on  the  30th  of  i  the  importance  of  the  city  of  Samaria. 
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stinate  struggle,  and  the  colony  of  Aqus  Sex- 
tix  was  foiioded  in  their  tenritoiy  by  the  con- 
sul Sextius. 

Samacuonitis  Laoos.  Fid.  Sbmbchonitis  lu- 
ces. 

Samara.  Vtd.  Samarobriva. 
Samaria  (Zafidpeia:  Heb.  Shomron ;  Cbaldee, 
Sbamraln :  Xafiapevf,  "ZafiapelTti^,  Samarites.  pi. 
Xafiaptt^,  Xofiapcirai,  SamarTta'),  afterward  Si- 
BASTE  (ItCaar^  :  ruins  at  ^cLustieh),  one  of  the 
chief  cities  of  Paleatme,  was  built  by  Omri, 
kincr  of  Israel  (about  B  C.  922),  on  a  hill  in  tho 
midst  of  a  plain  surrounded  by  mountains,  just 
in  tlie  centre  of  Palestine,  west  of  the  Jordan. 
Its  name  was  derived  from  Shemer,  the  owner 
of  the  hill  which  Omri  purchased  for  its  site. 
It  was  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and 
the  chief  scat  of  the  idolatrous  worship  to  which 
the  ten  tribes  were  addicted,  until  it  was  taken 
by  Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria  (about  B.C. 
720),  who  carried  away  the  inhabitants  of  tho 
city  and  of  tile  surrounding  country,  which  is 
also  known  in  history  as  Samaria  {vii,  below), 
and  replaced  them  by  heathen  tribes  from  the 
eastern  provinces  of  bis  empire.  These  set- 
tlers, being  troubled  with  the  wild  beasts,  who 
had  become  numerous  in  the  depopulated  ooun- 
tiy,  sought  to  propitiate  the  god  of  the  tend; 
and  Esarhaddon  sent  them  a  priest  of  the  tribe 
of  Levi,  who  re.sided  at  Bethel,  an3  taught  them 
tho  worship  of  the  true  God.  The  result  was 
a  strange  mixture  of  religions  and  of  races. 
When  the  Jews  returned  from  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  those  of  the  Samaritans  who  wor> 
shipped  Jehovah  offered  to  assist  them  in  re- 
building the  temple  at  Jerusalem  ;  but  their  aid 
was  refused,  and  hence  arose  the  lasting  hatred 
between  the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans.  This 
religious  animosity  reached  its  height  when,  in 
the  reign  of  Darius  Nothus,  the  .son  of  the  Jew- 
ish high-pnest,  having  married  the  daughter  of 
Sanballat,  governor  of  Samaria,  went  over  to 
the  Samaritans  and  became  high-priest  of  a 
temple  which  his  father-in-law  built  for  bim  on 
Mount  Gerizim,  near  Sichem.  The  erection  of 
this  temple  had  also  the  effect  of  diminishing 
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ikc  Syrian  kiogS  and  the  Maccabcm  princes, 
we  find  the  name  of  Samaria  used  distiocUy  as 
that  of  a  provlnee,  which  eonsiated  of  the  dia- 
trict  between  Galilee  on  the  north  and  Judeea 
on  the  south.  In  the  persecution  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanea,  the  Samaritana  eacaped  by  confonn« 
ing  to  the  king's  edirts  and  dedicating  the  tem- 
ple on  MouDt  Gerizim  to  Jupiter  (Zeua)  Helle* 
nius,  B.C.  167.  As  the  power  of  the  Aamoneaa 
princes  increased,  they  attacked  the  Samari- 
tans ;  and,  about  B.C.  139,  John  Hyrcanus  took 
and  destroyed  the  templ^  on  Mount  Gerizim  and 
the  city  of  Samaria.  The  latter  seems  to  have 
been  soon  rebuilt.  Pompey  assif^ned  the  dis- 
trict to  the  province  of  Syria,  and  Gabinius  for- 
tified the  city  anew.  Augustus  gave  the  dis- 
trict to  Herod,  who  prcatly  renovated  the  city 
of  Samaria,  which  he  called  Sebaste,  m  honor 
of  hia  patron.  Still,  as  the  Samaritana  contin- 
ued to  worship  on  .Mount  Gerizim,  even  after 
their  temple  bad  been  destroyed,  the  neighbor- 
ing city  of  Sicimn  was  regarded  as  their  cap- 
ital, and,  as  it  grew,  Samaria  declined  ;  and,  by 
the  fourth  century  of  our  era,  it  had  become  a 
place  of  no  importance.  Ita  beautiful  site  is 
now  occupied  by  a  poor  village,  which  bears  the 
Greek  name  of  the  city,  slightly  altered,  viz., 
SMu9tieh.  As  a  diatrict  of  Palestine,  Samaria 
extended  from  Ginxa  {now  Jrni 71)  on  the  north, 
toBethhoron,  northwest  of  Gibeon,  on  the  south ; 
or,  akm;  the  ooaat,  flom  a  little  aouth  of  Oaea> 
area  on  the  north,  to  a  little  north  of  .Topi)a  on 
the  south.  It  was  intersected  by  the  mountams 
of  Ephraim,  mnning  north  and  aonth  through  its 
Ittiddic,  and  by  their  lateral  branches,  which 
divide  the  country  into  beautiful  and  fertile  val- 
leys. For  ita  political  history  after  the  time  of 
Herod  the  Great,  vid.  Pal-'f-stina.  A  remnant 
of  the  asoient  Samaritans  have  remained  in  the 
oonntry  to  the  present  day,  especially  at  Nablatu 
(the  ancient  Sichem),  and  have  preserved  their 
ancient  version  of  the  Five  Bool^  of  Moses,  the 
only  part  of  the  Old  Testament  which  they  ac- 
knowledge. This  version  is  known  as  the  Sa- 
maritan Pentateuch,  and  ia  of  vast  importance 
in  biblical  criticism.  ' 

Samarobriva,  afterward  .\mbiani  (now  Ami- 
MM),  the  chief  town  of  the  Ambiani  in  Gallia 
Belgica,  on  the  River  Samara ;  whence  its  name, 
which  signifies  Samara-Bridge. 

Sambana  (^nttfiava),  a  clty  of  Assyria,  two 
days'  journey  north  of  Sittace.  In  its  neigh- 
borhood dw^  the  people  called  Sambatn  (St^- 

SAMBAeT.s  (La^aral),  a  people  of  India  intra 
Gangem,  on  the  Lower  Indos,  near  the  island 
Pattaleno.  The  fort  of  Scvinan  or  Sfhoun  in 
the  same  neighborhood  has  been  thought  to  pre- 
serve their  name,  and  la  by  none  identified  with 
the  Brahman  city  taken  by  Alexander. 

[Samsos  {'La^iof'.  now  Ttchumbul  or  Sambtd), 
a  tribntaiy  of  the  Jomanea  in  f  ndte  intra  Gan* 
gem.] 

[Sambus  (2cyt6of,  Arr. ;  £d6of,  Diod. ;  £a£6af , 
Prat.),  an  Indian  prince,  whose  kingdom  bor- 
dored  on  Pattalene.  When  Alexander  penetrat- 
ed into  India,  Sambus  hastened  to  make  iiis  sub- 
nisaion  to  him,  and  waa  accordingly  left  in  the 
possession  of  his  kingdom  ] 

Samc  or  Samos  (£a^y,  £(uio(),  the  ancient 
name  of  Cephallenia.  FuL  CsnuLUxu.  It 
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was  also  the  name  of  one  of  the  four  towns  of 
Cephallenia.  The  town  Same  or  Samos  waa 
aitnated  on  the  eaatem  coaat,  opposite  Ithaca, 
and  was  taken  and  daatragred  bj  the  Boosm 

B.C.  189. 

SavTa  {"Lofiia :  now  JTftaMi/a),  a  town  of  Elii 

in  the  district  Triphylia,  south  of  Olympia.  be- 
tween Lepreum  and  the  Alpheus,  with  a  citadel 
called  SAsiccu  {Za^iMv),  the  MmA  an  tliaBa 
meric  Arene. 

[Samicum.    Vid.  Saxta.] 

Saminthus  (LufiivdoQ :  near  Phildia\  a  pbei 
in  Argolis.  on  the  westeiB  edge  of  the  Axgin 
plain,  opposite  Mycenae. 

Samnium  (Saranltes,  more  rarely  Samnitjc, 
pi.),  a  country  in  the  centre  of  Italy,  boundel 
on  the  north  by  the  Marsi,  Peligni,  and  Marro- 
cini,  on  the  west  by  Latium  and  Campania,  oa 
the  south  by  Lucania,  and  on  the  eaat  bf  the 
Frcntani  and  Apulia.  The  Samnites  were  an 
offshoot  of  the  iSabines,  who  emigrated  frouj 
their  country  between  the  Nar,  the  Tiber,  aod 
the  Anio,  before  the  foundation  of  Rome,  and 
settled  in  the  country  aAerward  called  Sam- 
nium.  Vid,  Sabini.  This  country  was  at  ti« 
time  of  their  migration  inhabited  by  Opicans, 
whom  the  Samnites  conquered,  and  whose  iaii- 
gnage  they  adopted ;  for  w»  find,  at  a  later  time, 
that  the  Samnites  spoke  Opican  or  O^can. 
Samnium  is  a  country  marked  by  striking  phys- 
ical featarea.  The  greater  part  of  it  iaoeeopied 
by  a  huge  mass  of  mountains,  called  at  the  prt-.*- 
ent  day  the  Matestt  which  stands  out  from  the 
central  line  of  the  Apenninea.  The  dicom* 
fcrencc  of  the  Matcse  is  between  seventy  and 
eighty  miles,  and  its  greatest  height  ia  six  thoa 
sand  feet.  The  two  most  impcwtant  trftea  of 
the  Samnites  were  the  Cacdini  and  PEjfTni.  of 
whom  the  former  occupied  the  aoutbem  side* 
and  the  latter  the  northern  side  of  tiieMalaaB. 
To  the  Caudini  belonged  liie  towns  of  Allifii^ 
Telesia,  and  Benevcntura ;  to  the  Pentri.  those 
of  w£sernia,  Bovianum,  and  Scpinuro.  Besides 
these  two  chief  tribes,  we  find  mention  of  the 
Caraceni,  who  dwelt  north  of  the  Pentri,  aod 
to  whom  the  town  of  Aufidena  belonged ;  acn 
of  the  Hirpini,  Who  dwelt  aoatheast  of  the  Cau- 
dini, hut  who  are  sometimes  mentioned  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  Samnites.  The  Samnites  were 
distinguished  for  their  brareryand  love  of  fra^ 
dom.  Issuing  from  their  mountain  fastnesses, 
they  overran  a  great  part  of  Campania ;  and  it 
was  in  consequence  of  Capoa  applying  to  tht 
Romans  for  assistance  against  the  Samnites 
that  war  broke  out  between  the  two  nations  ia 
B.0.843.  The  Romans  found  the  Samnites  the 
most  warlike  and  formidable  enemies  whom 
they  had  yet  encountered  in  Italy ;  and  tlie  war, 
which  commenced  in  848,  waa  oontumal  widi 
few  interruptions  for  the  space  of  fifty-three 
years.  It  waa  not  till  290,  when  aU  their  hrar- 
est  troopa  had  falleo,  and  their  oooatqr  had 
been  repeatedly  ravaged  in  everj'  direction  by 
the  Roman  legions,  that  the  Samnites  sued  for 
peace  and  anbmitted  to  the  anpremacy  of  RooHi 
Tliey  never,  however,  lost  their  love  of  free- 
dom ;  aod,  accordingly,  they  not  oaijrjoined  the 
other  ItaUia  alliea  in  the  war  againat  Rome  (90\ 
hut,  even  after  the  other  allies  had  submitted, 
they  still  continued  in  arms.  The  civii  war  be* 
twaen  Mvioa  and  Sulla  gave  them  hopea  of  i9> 
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eorennf  their  independenM;  hot  they  were  de- 

featnl  before  the  gales  of  Rome  (S'J),  the  great- 
er pari  of  their  troops  fell  in  battle,  and  the  re- 
auunder  were  put  to  death.  Their  towns  were 
laid  waste,  the  inhabitants  sold  as  stavee,  and 
their  place  supplied  by  Roman  colonists. 

[Samolas  (£a/i6?^(),  an  Acha;an,  one  of  the 
three  commiasioners  sent  by  the  Greek  anxili- 
aries  of  Cyrus  from  Colyora  to  .Sinope  in  B  C. 
400  for  ships  to  convey  the  army  to  ilcracloa. 
Not  long  after,  when  tba  Oreeln  were  at  Galpe, 
we  find  Samolas  commanding  a  division  of  the 
reserve  in  the  successful  engagement  with  the 
allied  troops  of  the  BIthynians  and  Phamabn- 
rus] 

Samos  or  SiMfs  (2a/«of :  £a^(Of,  Samius:  now 
Grk.  Samo,  Turk.  Su*am  Ada9»i)t  one  of  the 
prtncipal  islands  of  the  JEccan  Sea,  lying  in 
that  portion  of  it  called  the  icarian  Sea,  off  the 
eoaat  of  Ionia,  from  which  it  ia  separated  only 
by  a  narrow  strait  formed  by  the  overlapping 
of  its  eastern  promontory  Posidium  (now  Cap* 
CoUmna)  with  the  westemmoat  spur  of  Mount 
Mycale,  Promontorium  Trogilium  (now  Cape  Si. 
Maria).  This  strait,  which  is  little  more  than 
three  foortba  of  a  mile  wide,  was  the  aoene  of 
the  battle  of  ^^Vi•ALE.  The  island  is  formed  by 
a  range  of  mountaina  extending  from  east  to 
west,  whenee  it  derived  its  name ;  far  ^fio^ 
was  an  old  Greek  word  signifying  a  mountain  : 
aod  the  aame  root  is  aeen  in  Same,  the  old 
raaae  of  Cephallenia,  and  Samothrace,  t.  e.,  the 
Thracian  Samos  The  circumference  of  the 
island  is  about  eighty  miles.  It  was  and  is  very 
fertile ;  and  some  of  its  prodaets  are  indicated 
by  its  ancient  names,  Dryusa,  Anthemura,  Me- 
lamphyllos,  and  Cyparissia.  According  to  the 
earliest  traditions,  it  was  a  chief  seat  of  the 
Carians  and  Leleges,  and  the  reaidence  of  their 
first  king,  Ancseus ;  and  was  afterward  colo- 
nized by  iEoIians  from  Lesbos,  and  by  lonians 
from  Epidaurus.  In  the  earliest  hiatoiioal  rec- 
ords, we  find  Samos  decidedly  Ionian,  and  a 
powerful  member  of  the  Ionic  confederacy. 
Thucydidcs  tclb  us  that  the  Samians  were  the 
first  of  the  Greeks,  after  the  Corinthians,  who 
paid  great  attention  to  naval  affairs.  They  early 
acquired  siieh  power  at  sea,  that,  besides  ob- 
taining possession  of  parts  of  the  opposite  coast 
of  Asia,  they  founded  many  colonies;  among 
which  were  Bisanthe  and  Iwintbas,  in  Tiiraoe ; 
Gelenderis  and  Nagidus,  in  Cilicia;  Cydonia, 
in  Crete ;  Dicaearchta  ^Puteoli),  in  Italy ;  and 
Zsnde  (Messdns),  in  Sioily.  After  a  crsnsition 
from  the  stale  of  an  heroic  monarchy,  through 
an  anatoeracy,  to  a  democracy,  the  island  be- 
esffle  anbjeet  to  the  most  distingnhlied  of  the 
so-called  tyrants,  Poltcratks  (B.C.  532),  under 
Whom  its  power  and  splendor  reached  their 
highest  pitch,  and  Samos  wonld  pn^bly  have 
baeone  the  mistress  of  the  /Ei  ^  an  but  for  the 
murder  of  Polycrates.  At  this  period  the  Sa- 
nians  had  extensive  commercial  relations  with 
Egypt,  and  they  obtained  from  Amasis  the  priv- 
flege  of  a  separate  temple  at  Naucratis.  Their 
oommeree  extended  into  the  interior  of  Africa, 
partly  through  their  relations  with  Gyrene,  and 
also  by  means  of  a  settlement  which  they  effect- 
ed in  one  of  the  Oases,  seven  days'  journey 
from  Thebes.  Tli6  Samians  now  became  sub- 
iort  to  the  Fsnian  empixs,  ooder  which  they 
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were  governed  by  tyrants,  with  a  brief  mtcivaj 
at  the  time  of  the  Ionic  revolt,  until  the  liaitle 
of  Mycale,  which  made  them  independent,  13. C. 
479.  They  now  joined  the  Athenian  confeder- 
aey,  of  which  they  continued  independent  mem« 
hers  until  B.C.  410.  when  an  opportunity  arose 
for  reducing  them  to  entire  subjection  and  de- 
priving them  of  their  fleet,  which  waa  effected 
by  Pericle.s  after  an  obstinate  resistance  of  nine 
months'  duration.  { For  the  details,  vid.  the  his 
tories  of  Greece.)  In  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
Samos  held  firm  to  .Mhens  to  the  last ;  and  in 
the  history  of  the  latter  part  of  that  war,  the 
island  becomes  extremely  important  as  the  bead* 
quarters  of  the  exiled  democratical  party  of  the 
Athenians.  Transferred  to  Sparta  after  the 
battle  of  ^gospotami,  406,  it  was  soon  restored 
to  Athens  by  that  of  Cnidns,  394,  but  went 
over  to  Sparta  again  in  390.  Soon  after,  it  fell 
into  tlie  hands  of  tlie  Persians,  bein;  eoniiDered 
by  the  satrap  Tigranes  ;  but  it  was  recovered 
by  Timotheus  for  Athens.  In  the  Social  war, 
the  Athenians  sneeessfully  deftaded  it  against 
the  attacks  of  the  confederated  Chinns.  RIio- 
dians,  and  Byzantines,  and  placed  in  it  a  body 
of  two  thonaand  elemehi,  B.C.  85S.  After  Alex- 
ander's death,  it  was  taken  from  the  Athenians 
by  Perdiccas,  323,  but  reatored  to  them  by 
Polysperchon,  319.  In  the  snbsequent  period, 
it  seems  to  liavc  been  rather  nominally  than 
really  a  part  of  the  Greco-Syrian  kingdom:  we 
find  it  engaged  in  a  long  contest  with  Priene  on 
a  question  of  boundary,  which  was  referred  to 
Antiochus  II.,  and  afterward  to  the  Roman  sen- 
ate. In  the  Macedonian  war,  Samos  was  taken 
by  the  Rhodians  again,  B.C.  200.  In  the  Syrian 
war,  tlie  Samians  took  part  with  Antiochus  the 
Great  against  Rome.  Little  further  mention  is 
made  of  Samos  till  the  time  of  Mithradates,  with 
whom  it  took  part  in  his  first  war  against  Rome, 
on  the  conclusion  of  which  it  was  finally  united 
to  the  province  of  Asia,  B.C.  84.  Meanwhile  it 
had  f^rcatly  declined,  and  durinfj  the  war  it  had 
been  wasted  by  the  incursions  of  pirates.  Its 
prosperity  was  partially  restored  under  the  pro- 
prsetorship  of  Q  Cicero,  B.C.  62,  but  still  more 
by  the  residence  in  it  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
88,  and  afterwaidof  OetaTiairas,  who  made  Sa- 
mos a  free  state.  It  was  favored  by  Caligula, 
but  was  doprived  of  its  freedom  by  Vespasian, 
and  it  sank  into  insignificance  aa  early  as  the 
second  century,  although  its  departed  glory  is 
found  still  recorded,  under  the  Emperor  Decius, 
by  the  inscription  on  its  coins,  Ze^iCov  np&rop 
luvjcf.  Samos  may  bo  regarded  as  almost  the 
chief  centre  of  Ionian  manners,  energies,  lux- 
ury, selenee,  and  art.  In  very  early  times  there 
was  a  native  school  Of  statuary,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  Rhoecas,  to  Wliom  tradition  ascribed 
the  InTention  of  enUof  in  meta!.  VU.  Rucr- 
CVS,  Teleci,E8,  Thf.odobus.  In  the  hands  of 
the  same  school  architeotare  floarished  greatly ; 
the  Hersnm,  one  of  the  Unest  of  Oreelt  templea, 
was  erected  in  a  marsh,  on  the  western  aide  of 
the  city  of  Samos  ;  and  the  city  itself,  especially 
under  the  government  of  Polycrates,  was  fur- 
nished with  other  splendid  works,  among  which 
was  an  aqueduct  pierced  through  a  mountain 
Samian  architects  became  famous  also  beyond 
their  own  island ;  as,  for  example,  Mandrocles, 
who  oonatruoted  Dwios's  bridge  over  the  Bos 
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poms.  In  painting,  the  island  produced  Calli- 
phon,  Theodorus,  Agatharchus,  and  Timanthcs. 
Its  pottery  was  celebrated  throughout  the  an- 
cient world.  In  lit«rature,  Samos  was  made 
illustrious  by  the  ports  Asius,  Chcenlus,  and 
iEscbrion  ;  by  the  philosophers  Pythagoras  and 
Melissus ;  and  by  the  bistorians  Pagnna  and 
Diiri.s.  The  capital  city,  also  called  S.vmos, 
stood  on  the  soulbeaslern  side  of  the  island, 
opposite  ProroootoTiuin  Trogilium,  partly  on  the 
shorn,  and  partly  rising  on  the  hills  behind  in 
the  form  of  an  amphitheatre.  It  bad  a  magnify 
iernt  harbor,  and  nwneroaa  splendid  btrildings, 
among  whicli,  besides  the  Hcnrum  and  other 
temples,  the  chief  were  the  senate-hotise,  the 
theatre,  and  a  gymnasiam  dedicated  to  Eroa. 
In  the  time  of  Herodotus,  Samos  was  reckoned 
one  of  the  finest  cities  of  the  world.  It^  ruins 
are  so  eonstderable  at  to  allow  its  plan  to  be 
traced  :  there  are  remains  of  its  walls  and 
towers,  and  of  the  theatre  and  aqueduct.  The 
Hersum  already  mentioned,  celebrated  as  one 
of  the  best  early  specimens  of  the  Doric  order 
of  architecture,  and  as  the  chief  centre  of  the 
worship  of  Juno  (Hera)  among  the  Ionian 
Greeks,  stood  about  two  miles  west  of  the  city. 
Its  erection  is  a.^cribed  to  Rha?cns  and  his  sons. 
It  was  burned  by  the  Persians,  but  soon  rebuilt, 
probaUy  iothe  time  of  Polycratcs.  This  second 
temple  was  of  the  Ionic  order,  decaslyle  dipte- 
ral, three  hundred  and  forty-six  feet  long  by  one 
hundred  and  eigh^-nine  wide,  and  is  spoken 
of  by  Herodotus  as  the  largest  tenijilo  that  he 
knew.  It  was  gradually  filled  with  works  of 
sculpture  and  painting,  of  which  it  was  plunder- 
ed, first  by  the  pirates  in  the  Mithradatic  war, 
then  by  Verres,  and  lastly  by  Marcus  Antonius. 
Nothing  is  left  of  it  but  traoea  of  the  fbnnda- 
tioos  and  a  single  capital  and  base. 

SiH5siTA  (rd  iofidaara :  ILafioaaTev^t  Samo- 
aatenaia  t  now  SomeUai)^  the  capital  of  the  pror- 
ince,  and  afterward  kingdom,  of  Commagene, 
in  the  north  of  Syria,  stood  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  £u  phratee,  northweat  of  Edeaaa.  It  waa 
strongly  fortified  a.s  a  frontier  post  aprainst  Os- 
roene.  In  the  first  century  of  our  era  it  was 
the  capital  of  the  kings  of  Oominagene.  It  ia 
celebrated  in  literary  history  as  the  birth-place 
of  Lucian,  and  in  church  history  as  that  of  the 
heretic  Paul,  bishop  of  Antioch,  in  the  third 
century.  Nothing  remains  of  it  bat  a  Inap  of 
rains  on  an  artificial  mound. 

SAMOTHKicc  ( ^afto6p^Kijf  l^oftodpgKia,  £p.  tj 
2afU)(  &ptilKi7i :  l(^t66p^Ke(  :  now  Samothraki), 
a  small  island  in  the  north  of  the  iEgean  Sea, 
opjwsUe  the  mouth  of  the  llebrus  in  Thrace, 
from  which  it  waa  thilty-eight  miles  distant. 
It  is  about  thirty-two  miles  in  circumference, 
and  contains  in  its  centre  a  lofly  mountain,  call- 
ed Saocc,  from  which  Homer  says  that  Ttoy 
could  be  seen  Saniothrace  bore  various  names 
m  ancient  times.  It  is  said  to  have  been  called 
Melite,  Saonnesus,  Lencoaia,  and  more  freitaent- 
ly  Dardania,  from  Dardanus,  the  founder  of 
Troy,  who  is  reported  to  have  settled  here.  Ho- 
mer ealla  the  island  simply  Samoa ;  aometimes 
the  Thracian  Samos,  because  it  was  colonized, 
according  to  some  accounts,  from  Samos  on  the 
ooaaC  of  Asia  Minor.  Samothraeewaathediief 
scat  of  the  worship  of  the  Cabiri  (vid.  CtniBi), 
and  was  celebrated  for  its  religious  mysteries, 


which  were  some  of  the  most  faaaoas  in  the 

ancient  world.  Their  origin  dales  from  the 
time  of  the  Pelasgians,  who  are  said  to  have 
been  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  tatauid ;  and 
they  enjoyed  great  celebrity  down  to  a  very  late 
period.  Doth  Philip  of  Macedon  and  his  wile 
Olyropias  were  initiated  in  them.  The  poiilieal 
history  of  Samotlirace  is  of  little  importanet. 
The  Samothracians  fought  on  the  side  of  Xemt 
at  the  battle  of  Salamla;  and  at  tMs  time  th^ 
possessed  on  the  Thracian  main  land  a  few 
places,  such  as  Sale,  Serrhion,  Mesambna,  awd 
Tempyra..  In  the  tfane  of  the  Maoedoniao  kings, 
Samothracc  appears  to  have  been  regarded  as 
a  kind  of  asylum,  and  Perseus  accordingly  fled 
diither  after  hia  defeat  by  the  Romans  at  Hie 
battle  of  Pydna. 

Sampsiobbamos,  the  name  of  a  petty  prince 
of  Emesa  in  Syria,  a  nkkname  given  by  Cicers 
to  Cneius  Pompeius. 

[Sana  (Sav?/),  a  town  on  the  west  coast  of 
Pallene,  south  of  Potidiea,  a  colony  of  Andros.] 

SANCHOmATHOic  CZaYxovvioBuv),  said  to  bare 
been  an  ancient  Phoenician  writer,  whose  works 
were  translated  into  Greek  by  Philo  BybJius, 
who  lived  m  the  latter  half  of  the  first  centonr 
of  the  Christian  era  A  considerable  frajiment 
of  the  translation  of  Philo  is  preserved  by  Eo- 
sebius  in  the  first  book  of  his  PrtrparoHo  Bma^ 

gelica.  The  most  opposite  opinions  have  b*»en 
eld  by  the  learned  respecting  the  autbeniicity 
and  tatiia  of  the  woric  of  Sanchuniatfaoo ;  bat 
it  is  now  generally  agreed  arhong  modern 
I  scholars  that  the  work  was  a  forgery  of  PhUo. 
Nor  ia  it  difficnlt  to  aee  with  what  o^eet  the 
forgery  was  executed.  Philo  was  one  of  the 
many  adherents  of  the  doctrine  of  Euhemerus, 
that  an  the  goda  were  originally  men«  who  had 
distinguished  themselves  in  their  lives  as  kinr;, 
warriors,  or  beneiactors  of  man,  and  became 
worshipped  aadlvinitiea  after  their  deith.  Tkb 
doctrine  Philo  applied  to  \he  religious  system 
of  the  Oriental  nations,  and  especially  of  the 
Phmnieiana ;  and  in  order  to  gain  more  credit 
for  his  statements,  he  pretended  that  they  were 
taken  from  an  ancient  Phcenician  writer.  San- 
chnniathon,  he  says,  was  a  native  of  Berytos, 
lived  in  the  time  of  Semiramis,  and  dedicated 
his  work  to  Abibalus,  king  of  Berytus  The 
fragments  of  this  work  have  been  published 
separately  by  J.  C.  Orelli,  Lips.,  1890.  In  1835 
a  manuscript,  purporting  to  bf)  the  entire  trans 
lation  of  Philo  Dyblius.  was  discovered  in  « 
convent  in  Portugal.  The  Greek  text  was  pub- 
lished by  Wagcnfeld,  Bremap.  1837.  It  was  al 
first  regarded  as  genuine,  but  is  now  unirersai- 
ly  agreed  to  have  been  the  forgery  of  a  later  sga. 

Sanctts,  SANors  or  Semo  Sancvs,  a  Rorasp 
divinity  said  to  have  been  originally  a  Sabint 
god,  and  identical  with  Hercules  and  Diss  Fid 
ius.    The  name,  which  is  elymologically  th« 
same  as  Sanciut^  and  connected  with  Stnart. 
eeema  to  jnatify  thia  bdlef,  and  diarMteiiBei 
Sancus  as  a  divinity  presiding  over  oaths  Sao 
cus  also  had  a  temple  at  Rome,  on  the  Qoihoal, 
oppoaite  that  of  Qairinoa,  and  eloee  by  thegile, 
which  derived  from  him  the  name  of  Samfuslu 
1  porta.   This  sanctoaiy  was  the  same  as  that 
f  of  Dioa  Pidioa,  wMefa  was  eonaeeiMaiBAIV 
by  Sp.  Postumius,  but  was  said  to  hflVi  IHB 
I  founded  by  Xarquinius  SupertHia. 
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Sandrocottus  (ZavSpoKOTTo^),  an  Indian  king 
at  the  time  of  Seleucus  Nicalor,  ruled  over  the 
powerlbl  nation  of  tliA  Ckwgarida  and  Prasii  on 
tho  banks  of  the  Ganges.  He  was  a  man  of 
mean  origin,  and  was  the  leader  of  a  band  of 
robbers  before  be  obtained  the  supreme  power. 
In  tbe  troubles  which  followed  the  death  of 
Alexander,  he  extended  his  dominions  over  the 
greater  part  of  Northern  India,  and  conquered 
tbe  Maecdoiiians,  who  had  been  left  bj Alexan- 
der in  tbe  i'unjab.  His  dominions  were  in- 
vaded by  Selcucus,  who  did  not,  liowever,  suc- 
oeedin  the  object  of  his  expedition ; .  for,  in  the 
peace  concluded  between  the  two  monarchs, 
Seieucus  ceded  to  Sandrocottus  not  only  his 
conquests  in  tbe  Punjab,  but  also  tl»  eonntry 
of  ihe  Paropamisus.  Seleucus,  in  return,  re- 
ceived five  hundred  war  elephants.  Megas- 
tlienee  subsequently  resided  for  many  years  at 
the  court  of  Sandrocottus  as  the  ambassador  of 
Seleucus.  Vui.  Mboastubmss.  Sandrocottus 
18  probably  tbe  same  as  tbe  Chtmingupta  of 
the  Sanscrit  writers.  The  history  of  Chandra- 
gupta  forms  the  subject  of  a  Hindoo  drama,  en- 
titled Mudn  RaJuhua^  wbieh  has  been  trans- 
lated from  the  Sanscrit  by  Prof  Wilson. 

[Sanoa  Fabivs,  Q.,  the  patroous  of  the  Al- 
lobroges,  to  whom  tbe  imbasaadors  of  that  peo- 
ple disclosed  the  treasonable  designs  of  Cati- 
line  and  his  accomplices.  Sanga  communicated 
tbe  intelligence  to  Cicero,  who  was  thus  ena' 
bled  to  obtain  the  evidence  which  led  to  the 
apprehension  and  execution  of  Lentulus  and  his 
associates,  B.C.  68.  Q.  F.  Sanga  is  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  friends  of  Cicero  who  besought 
tbe  consul  L.  Piso,  in  B  ('  58,  not  to  support 
Clodius  in  his  measures  aguinst  Ciccro.J 

Sakoarius,  SAitoiaiStOr  Saoaris  {"Layyupio^y 
TLuyyapi^,  "Luypayoi; :  now  Sakartyeh),  the  larg- 
est river  of  Asia  Minor  alter  ilie  Halys,  had  its 
source  in  a  mountain  called  Adoreos,  near  the 
hllle  town  of  Sanpia.  on  the  borders  of  Gala- 
tia  and  Phrygia,  whence  it  flowed  first  north 
tfaroogh  Galatia,  then  west  and  northwest 
throagh  the  northea.«tern  part  of  Phrygia,  and 
then  north  through  Bithynia,  of  which  it  orig- 
iadly  formed  tbe  eastern  boundary.  It  fell  at 
last  into  the  Euxine,  about  half  way  bctwt  rn 
the  Bosporus  and  Heraclea.  It  was  navigable 
in  tbe  lower  part  of  its  course.  Its  chief  trib- 
Qtaries  were  the  Thymbres  or  Thymbrus.  the 
Bathjs,  and  the  Gailus,  flowing  into  it  from  the 
west. 

SaNoIa.     Vid.  Sangarii-s. 
SanmIo,  a  name  of  the  buflbon  in  the  mimes, 
deriTcd  from  mium,  whence  comes  the  Italian 
Z^nni  (hence  our  Zany). 

Sanxyrion  (JLawvpiuv),  an  Athenian  comic 
poet,  belonging  to  the  latter  years  of  the  Old 
Comedy,  and  the  beginning  of  the  Middle.  He 
flourished  B.C.  407  and  onward.  We  know 
nothing  of  his  personal  history  except  that  his 
ezceaaive  leanness  was  ridicaled  Iqr  Strattia  and 
Aristophanes. 

Samtonks  or  Sa.ntoni,  a  powerful  people  in 
Oallia  Aquitanica,  dwett  Ott  the  coast  of  the 
north  of  tho  Garumna  Under  the  Ro- 
tibey  were  a  free  people.  Their  chief 
was  Mediolanum,  afterward  Santones 
(now  Samirft)  Their  country  produced  a  spe- 
ries  of*  worm  wood  which  was  much  valued. 


SAPPHa 

[Saock.    Vid.  Samotkbaob.] 
SAOtOKAS.    Vid.  Mascas. 
Sapjei  {Zanaloty  ILdnaiot),  a  people  in  Thrace, 
dwelt  on  Mount  Pangaeus,  between  the  Lake 

Bistonis  and  the  coast. 

Sapuar,  Sapphar,  or  Taphar  (Su^ap  or 'A ^op. 
SoTT^ap,  Tdt^tapov  :  ruins  at  Dhafar),  one  of  tlie 
chief  citic-s  of  .\rahia,  stood  oh  tlie  southern 
coast  of  Arabia  i  Yli.v,  opposite  to  the  Aromata 
Promontorium  (now  Cape  Gwatdafui)  in  Africa. 
It  was  the  capital  of  the  Homerits",  a  part  of 
which  tribe  bore  the  name  of  Supharitoi  or  Sap 
pharitae  (lan^plTai). 

Sapis  (now  Savio),  a  small  river  in  r;;illin  Ci^ 
alpina,  rising  in  the  Apenoines,  and  flowing  mtu 
the  Adriatic  aonth  of  RaTenna,  between  the  Fo 
and  the  .Vternus. 

Sapor.    Vtd.  SAflSANiDiE. 

SApptto  (Sair^,  or,  in  her  own  ^kdic  dialect, 
•¥uTrpn),  one  of  the  two  great  leadersof  the  A\o 
lian  school  of  lyric  poetry  (Aicsus  being  the 
other),  was  a  native  of  Mytilene,  or,  as  some 
said,  of  Eresos  in  Lesbos.  Hrr  father's  name 
was  Scainaodrooymus,  who  died  when  she  was 
only  SIX  years  old.  She  had  three  broUiers, 
Charaxus,  Lari*  luis,  and  Eurigius.  Charaxus 
was  violently  upbraided  by  his  sister  in  a  poem 
because  he  became  so  enamored  of  the  courte* 
san  Kliodupis  at  Naucratis,  in  Egypt,  as  to  ran- 
som her  from  slavery  al  an  immense  price.  Vid. 
Charaxus.  Sappho  was  contemporary  with  Al- 
cxus,  Stesichorus,  and  Pittacus.  I'liat  she  was 
not  only  contemporary,  but  lived  in  friendly  in- 
tercourse with  AlcKus,  is  shown  by  existing 
fragments  of  the  poetiy  of  both.  Of  the  events 
of  her  life  we  have  no  other  information  than 
an  obscure  allusion  in  the  Parian  Marble,  and 
in  Ovid  (Her.,  xv.,  filx  to  her  flight  from  Myti- 
lene to  JSicily  to  escape  some  unknown  danp-^r, 
between  t>U4  and  5U2;  and  the  common  story 
that,  being  in  love  with  Phuun,  and  finding  her 
love  unrequited,  she  leaped  down  from  the  Leu- 
cadiao  rock.  This  story,  however,  seems  to 
have  been  an  invention  of  later  times.  Tbe 
name  of  Phaon  does  not  occur  in  one  of  Sap- 
pho's poems,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  it 
was  mentioned  in  her  poems.  As  for  the  leap 
from  the  Leucadian  rock,  it  is  a  mere  metaphor, 
which  is  taken  from  an  expiatory  rite  connected 
with  the  worship  of  Apollo,  which  seems  to 
have  been  a  frequent  poetical  image.  At  Myti- 
lene Sappho  appears  to  have  been  the  centre  of 
a  female  literary  society,  most  of  the  members 
of  which  were  her  pupils  in  [loi.try,  fashion, 
and  gallantry.  Modern  writers  have'  indeed  at- 
tempted  to  prove  that  Ihe  moral  character  of 
Sappho  was  free  from  all  reproach  ;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  read  the  fragments  which  remain 
of  her  poetry  without  being  forced  to  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  a  female  who  could  write 
such  poetry  could  not  be  the  pure  and  virtuous 
woman  which  her  modem  apologists  pretend. 
Of  her  poetical  genius,  however,  there  eaa  not 
be  a  question.  Tho  ancient  writers  agree  in 
expressing  the  most  unbounded  admiration  for 
her  poetry.  Already  in  tier  own  age  the  reci- 
tation of  one  of  bcr  poems  so  affected  Solon 
that  he  expressed  an  earnest  desire  to  learn  ii 
before  he  died.  Her  lyric  poCflM  formed  idne 
books,  but  of  these  only  fraj^ments  have  comw 
down  tu  us.    The  most  important  is  a  splendid 
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«>de  to  Aphrodite  (Venus),  of  which  wo  perhaps 
pctsscss  the  whole.  The  best  separate  ediliun 
of  the  fragoaentft  is  t»y  Neae,  Berol,  is::?. 

SAKANCiC,  Sarano.s,  or  Saranoes  {^apdyyatt 
Zapayyiet,  Herod.),  a  people  of  Sogdiana. 

Sabatds  (now  Saar),  a  small  river  in  Gaul, 
flowing  into  the  Mosclla  on  its  right  bank. 

Saedahafalus  (Xapdavairo^of),  the  last  king 
of  the  Aaeyriaii  empire  of  Ninns  or  Nineveh, 
noted  for  Ills  luxury,  liccntiousnpss,  and  cfTem- 
inacy.  He  passed  his  time  in  his  palace  un< 
seen  by  an}  of  bis  subjects,  dressed  in  female 
apparel,  and  surrounded  by  concubine.s.  At 
length  Arbaces,  satrap  of  Media,  and  Belesys, 
the  noblest  of  the  Chald»an  priests,  resolved  tp 
renounce  allegiance  to  such  a  worthless  mon- 
arch, and  advanced  at  the  head  of  a  formidable 
amiy  against  Nineveh.  But  all  of  a  sudden  the 
efleminate  prince  threw  off  his  luxurious  hab- 
its, and  appeared  an  undaunted  warrior.  Placing 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  he  twice  de- 
feated the  rebels,  but  was  at  leniith  worsted  and 
obliijed  to  shut  himself  up  in  Nineveh  Here 
he  hustained  a  siege  for  two  year:>,  lillat  length, 
finding  it  impossible  10  hold  out  any  longer,  he 
collected  all  his  treasures,  wives,  and  concu- 
bines, and  placing  them  on  an  immense  pile 
which  he  had  constructed,  set  it  on  fire,  and 
thus  destroyed  both  himself  and  them.  Tlie 
enemies  then  obtained  possession  of  the  city. 
This  is  the  account  of  Ctesias,  which  has  been 
preserved  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  which  has 
been  followed  by  must  subsequent  writers  aad 
fthronologists.  The  death  of  Sardanapalus  and 
the  fall  of  the  .Vssyrian  empire  is  placed  U.C. 
876.  Modern  writers,  however,  tiave  shown 
that  the  whole  narrative  of  Ctesias  is  mythical, 
and  must  not  be  received  as  a  genuine  history. 
The  legend  of  Sardanapalus,  who  so  strangely 
appears  at  one  time  sunk  in  the  lowe^  effem- 
inacy, and  immediately  afterward  an  heroic  war- 
rior, has  probably  arisen  from  ttis  being  the  same 
with  the  god  Sandon,  who  waa  worshipped  ex- 
tensively in  Asia,  both  as  a  heroic  and  a  fe- 
male divinity.  The  account  of  Ctesias  is  also 
in  direct  contradiction  to  Herodotus  and  the 
writers  of  the  Old  Testament.  Herodotus  places 
the  revolt  of  the  Medes  from  the  Assyrians  about 
710,  but  relates  that  an  Assyrian  kingdom  still 
continued  to  exist,  which  was  not  destroyed 
till  the  capture  of  Nineveh  by  the  Median  king 
Cyaxares,  abuui  GOG.  Further,  the  writers  of 
the  Old  Testament  represent  the  Assyrian  em- 
pire in  its  glory  in  the  ci<rhth  century  before  the 
Christian  era.  It  was  during  this  period  that 
Pul,Tiglath-pileser,  Shalmaneser,  and  Sennach- 
erib appear  as  powerful  klw^n  of  Assyria,  who, 
not  contented  with  their  previous  dominions, 
subdued  Israel,  Phflenieia,  and  the  snrronnding 
countries.  In  order  to  reconcile  these  .state- 
meuts  with  those  of  Ctesias,  modern  writers 
have  invented  two  Assyrian  kingdoms  at  Nin- 
cv(  li,  one  which  was  dcstroytd  on  the  death 
oi  bardanapalus,  and  another  which  was  estab- 
lished after  that  event,  and  fell  on  the  capture 
of  Nineveh  by  Cyaxares.    But  this  is  a  purely 

Sratuiious  assumption,  unsupported  by  any  evi- 
enee.  We  have  only  recorids  of  one  Assyrian 
empire  and  of  one  destruction  of  Nini  vi  li 

Sardkmisuu,  a  branch  of  Mount  Tauni.s.  rx- 
tendiog  southward  on  the  borders  of  Ti^idia 
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and  Pamphylia  as  far  as  Pl  aselis  in  Lycia 
whence  it  was  continued  in  the  chain  called 
CI i max.   It  divided  the  distriot  of  MUyaa  fnm 
Pisidia  Proper. 

Sardene  {Xapdtv))),  a  mountaio  of  Mysia, 
north  of  the  Hermus,  near  Cyme.  Tte  tam 
of  Neontichos  was  built  on  its  aide. 

[Sarues.    Vid.  Sardis.] 

Saeoi.    Vid.  Sasdinia. 

[Sardica,  also  called  Ui.pia  Sakpica  (now 
Tnadtiza,  near  Sopkia),  a  city  of  Moesia  Supe- 
rior, in  a  plain  watered  by  the  River  CEseos.  It 
derived  its  name  Ulpia  from  the  inhabitants  of 
Ulpia,  In  Dacia  Tra^ani,  having  been  transfer- 
red thither.  In  its  vicinity  the  Emperor  Mas* 
imian  was  burn,  and  it  was  also  fiMDOUa  for  a 
council  held  there.] 

SASOlNiA  ()7  Sapdtf  or  lapSuv,  G.  ^apdcvor, 
D.  Zap6ot,  A.  £ap<3u  :  subsequently  ^apduvia, 
Zapdavia,  or  X<»p6iiviai  iapd(i»oi,  Zapiovtof,  Zcfh 
duvtog,  Sardus:  now  Sardinia),  a  large  islasd 
in  the  Mediterranean,  is  in  shape  in  the  form  of 
a  parallelogram,  upward  of  one  hundred  and 
forty  nautical  miles  in  length  from  north  to 
south*  With  an  average  breadth  of  sixty.  It 
was  regarded  l)y  the  ancients  as  the  largest  of 
the  .Mediterranean  islands,  and  this  opinion, 
though  usually  considered  an  error,  is  now 
found  to  be  correct,  since  it  appears  by  actual 
admeasurement  tliai  .Sardinia  is  a  latle  iaigei 
than  Sici'>.  Sardinia  lies  in  almost  a  central 
position  between  Spam,  Gaul,  Italy,  and  .Africa. 
The  ancients  derived  its  name  from  Sardus,  a 
son  of  Hereules,  who  was  worshipped  in  the 

island  under  the  nanie  of  Sardus  pater.  The 
Cireeks  called  it  Ichnusa  {'Ixt^ovaa)^  from  its  re- 
semblance to  the  print  of  a  foot,  md  SmMtH' 
Its  {1,111  dahuri^),  from  its  likeness  to  a  san  lal. 
A  chain  of  mountains  ruus  along  the  whole  of 
the  eastern  side  of  the  island  fh»xn  north  to 
south,  occupying  about  one  third  of  its  surface. 
These  mountains  were  called  by  the  aocieats 
Insani  Montes,  a  name  which  they  probably  de- 
rived from  their  wild  and  savage  appearance, 
and  from  their  being  the  haunt  of  numerous 
robbers.    In  the  western  and  southern  parts  of 
Sardinia  there  are  numerous  plains,  intersected 
by  ranges  of  smalliT  hills ;  l)ui  this  part  of  the 
island  was  in  aiitiquiiy,  as  in  ihe  present  day, 
exceedingly  unhealthy.    The  principal  rivers 
are  the  Termus  (now  Trrmo)  in  the  north,  the 
Thyrsus  (now  Onsiano)  on  the  west  (the  larg- 
est river  in  the  island),  and  the  Flumen  Sacrum 
(now  Urts)  and  the  Saeprus  (now  Flumtndoso) 
on  the  east.    The  chief  towns  m  tlic  island 
were,  on  tlie  northern  coast,  Tibula  (now  PerH 
Polio)  and  Turris  Libyssonis  ;  on  the  souiliem 
coast,  Sulci  and  Caralis  (now  Cagitan)\  oa  ihe 
eastern  eoast,  Olbia ;  and  in  the  interior,  Cor- 
nus  (now  Cor««/o) and  Nora  (now  iN'urn)  Sar- 
dinia was  very  fertdc,  hut  was  not  extensively 
eultivated,  in  consequence  of  the  nneivilind 
character  of  its  inhabit.ints.    Still,  the  plains  in 
the  western  and  souiliern  parts  of  tlM  island 
produced  a  great  quantity  of  com,  of  whidi  • 
lorge  quantity  was  exported  to  Rome  eviiy 
year.  Among  the  products  of  the  island,  OM  m 
the  moet  celebrated  was  the  Sardomoi  hatt,  m 
poisonous  plant,  wbich  was  said  to  produce  fa- 
tal convulsions  in  the  person  who  ale  of  it. 
These  convul&iooa  agitated  and  dist<H|ed  l&t 
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moath  so  that  the  person  appeared  to  langh, 
though  ia  excruciating  pain ;  hence  the  well- 
known  ritut  Sariomeiu.   No  plant  possessing 

these  properties  is  found  nt  prrsint  in  Sardinia  ; 
and  It  is  not  impoasible  thai  the  whole  tale  may 
have  arisen  from  a  piece  of  bad  etymology,  since 
we  find  mention  in  Monier  of  the  2fi/KJ(iViOf  yc- 
Awf  which  can  not  have  any  reference  to  Sar- 
dinia, but  is  probably  connected  with  the  verb 
ea/fHiv,  "to  grin."  Another  of  the  principal 
productions  of  Sardinia  was  its  wool,  which  was 
obtained  from  a  breed  of  domestic  animals  be- 
tween a  sheep  and  a  goat,  called  musmoncs. 
The  skins  of  these  animals  were  used  by  the 
inhabitants  as  clothes,  whence  we  find  them 
often  called  Peliui  mad  Mastrvcaii.  Sardinia 
also  contained  a  large  quantity  of  the  precious 
metals,  espcciLilJy  silver,  the  mines  of  which 
were  worked  in  antiquity  to  a  great  extent. 
There  were  likewise  numerous  mineral  springs, 
and  large  quaniiiics  of  salt  were  manutacturcd 
on  the  western  and  aoathern  coasts.  The  pop- 
ulation of  Sardinia  was  of  a  very  mixed  kind 
Tu  what  race  the  original  inhabitants  belonged 
we  are  not  infonned ;  but  it  appears  that  Phoe- 
nicians, Tyrrhenians,  and  Carthaginians  settled 
io  the  island  at  ditferent  periods.  The  Greeks 
are  also  said  to  have  planted  eotoaiee  in  the 
island,  but  this  account  is  very  suspicious.  The 
§m  Greek  colony  is  said  to  have  been  led  by 
lolaoe,  a  son  of  Hereoles,  and  from  him  a  tribe 
in  the  island,  called  Jolai  Cl'''^^aoi,  'hOAletot,  'lo- 
la*l(),  or  lHumna  derived  their  name. 

Th^  were  some  of  the  roost  ancient  inhabit- 
ants  iif  Sirdinia.and  were  probably  not  of  Greek, 
but  Tyrrhenian  origin.  Their  name  ia  still  pre- 
served in  the  modern  town  of  //lo/a,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  western  coast.  We  also  find  in  the 
island  Corst,  who  had  crossed  over  from  Corsi- 
ca, and  Balari,  who  were  probably  descendants 
of  the  Iberian  and  Libyan  mercenaries  of  the 
Carthaninians,  who  revolted  fmm  the  latter  in 
the  firdt  Punic  war,  and  settled  in  the  mount- 
aina.  At  a  later  time  all  these  names  became 
mergeil  under  the  general  appellation  of  Sardi, 
although,  even  in  the  Roman  period,  we  still 
find  mention  Of  aeveral  Inbcs  in  the  island  un- 
der distinct  names.  The  Sardi  are  described 
as  a  rude  and  savage  people,  addicted  to  thiev- 
ery and  lying.  Sardinia  was  known  to  the 
Greeks  as  early  as  B.C.  500,  since  we  find  that 
HiatiKUs  of  Miletus  promised  Darius  that  he 
would  render  the  island  of  Sardo  tributary  to 
bis  power.  It  was  conquered  hy  tlie  Carthagin- 
ians at  an  early  period,  and  continued  in  theix 
possesaioo  till  the  end  of  the  first  Punie  war. 
Shortly  after  this  event,  the  Romans  availed 
themselves  of  the  dangerous  war  which  the 
Carthaginians  were  carrying  on  against  their 
mercenaries  in  Africa  to  take  possession  of 
Sardinia,  B.C.  238.  It  was  now  formed  into  a 
Roman  province,  under  the  government  of  a 
praetor  ,  but  a  large  portion  of  it  was  uiily  nom- 
inally subject  to  the  Romana,  and  it  was  not 
till  after  many  years  and  numerous  revolts  that 
tiw  inhabitants  submitted  to  the  Roman  domin- 
ion. It  was  after  one  of  these  revolts  that  so 
many  Sardinians  were  thrown  upon  the  elave- 
narket  as  to  give  rise  to  the  proverb  "  Sardi 
Venales,"  to  indicate  any  cheap  and  worthless 
commodity.    In  fact,  the  inhabitanta  of  the 
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mountains  in  the  eastern  side  of  the  island 
were  never  completely  subdued,  and  gave  trou- 
ble to  the  Romans  even  in  the  time  of  Tibe- 
rius. Sardinia  continued  to  belong  to  the  Ro- 
man empire  till  the  fifth  century,  when  it  waa 
taken  possession  of  by  the  Vandals. 

Saruis  or  Sardes  (ai  ^apdci^.  Ion.  Supciirj, 
contracted  2dp<Jtf ;  'Lapdioi,  Sop^mvof,  Ion.  "Lap- 
6tT}v6c,  Sardianus :  ruins  at  Sart),  one  of  the 
most  ancient  and  famous  cities  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  the  capital  of  the  great  I.ydian  monarchy, 
stood  on  the  southern  edge  of  tlie  rich  valley 
of  the  llermus,  at  the  northern  foot  of  Mount 
Tmolus,  on  the  little  River  Paetolus,  thirty  sta- 
dia (three  geographical  uules)  south  of  the  junc- 
tion of  that  river  with  the  Hermus.  On  a  lonfl^ 
precipitous  rock,  forming  an  outpost  of  the  range 
of  Tmolus,  was  the  almost  impregnable  citadel, 
which  some  suppose  to  be  the  Hyde  of  Homer, 
who,  thoiigli  he  never  mentions  the  Lydians  or 
Sardis  by  name,  speaks  of  Mount  Tniolus  and 
the  Lake  of  Gyges.  The  erection  of  this  cita- 
del was  ascri!)cd  to  Meles,  an  ancient  kin<r  of 
Lydia.  it  was  surrounded  by  a  triple  wall,  and 
contained  the  palace  and  treasury  of  the  Lyd* 
ian  kings.  At  the  downfall  of  the  Lydian  em- 
pire it  resisted  all  the  attacks  of  Cyrus,  and 
was  only  taken  by  surprise.  The  story  is  told 
by  Herodotus,  who  relates  other  legends  of  the 
fortress.  The  rest  of  the  city,  which  stood  on 
the  plain  on  both  sides  of  the  Paetolos,  waa 
very  slightly  built,  and  was  repeatedly  burned 
down,  first  by  the  Cimmerians,  then  by  the 
Greeks  in  the  great  Ionic  revolt,  and  again,  in 
part  at  least,  by  Anliochus  the  Great;  but  on 
each  occasion  it  was  restored.  For  its  history 
as  the  capital  of  the  Lydian  monarchy,  vid. 
LvDiA.  Under  the  Persian  and  Greco-Syrian 
empires,  it  was  the  residence  of  the  satrap  of 
Lydia.  The  rise  of  Pergamus  greatly  dimin- 
ished its  importance  ;  but  under  the  Romans  it 
was  still  a  considerable  city,  and  the  seat  of  a 
convcntus  juridicus.  In  the  reign  of  Tiberius 
it  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake, but  it  was  restored  by  the  emperor's  aid. 
It  was  one  of  the  earliest  seats  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  one  of  the  seven  churches  of  the 
province  of  Asia,  to  which  St.  John  addressed 
the  Apocalypse  ;  but  the  apostle's  language  im- 
plies that  the  church  at  Sardis  had  already  sunk 
into  almost  hopeless  decay  (Rev.,  iii.,  1,  foil.). 
In  the  wars  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  city  was 
entirely  destroyed,  and  its  site  now  presents  one 
of  the  most  melancholy  scenes  of  desolation  to 
be  found  among  the  ruins  of  ancient  cities. 
Though  ita  xemaina  extend  over  a  large  sor« 
face  on  the  plain,  they  scarcely  present  an  ob- 
ject of  importance,  except  two  or  three  Ionic 
columns,  helongiog  probably  to  a  celebrated 
temple  of  Cvbcle.  The  chief  of  the  other  re- 
mains arc  those  of  a  theatre,  stadium,  and  a 
hnilding  supposed  to  be  the  senate-honse:  The 
triple  wall  of  the  acropolis  can  still  be  traced, 
and  some  of  its  lofty  towers  are  standing.  The 
necropolis  of  the  city  stood  on  the  banks  of  the 
Lake  of  Gyges  (nd.  Qygjkvs  Lacos),  near  which 
the  sepulchre  of  Alyattes  may  atiUbeaeen.  Vid 
Alvattes. 

Sabdoum  or  SaRdonIcum  Mark  (rd  2ap<5^io» 

or  lapi^ui-tov  rri'/.nyn^),  the  part  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  on  the  west  and  south  of  Sardiaia* 
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separat(?d  from  the  Libyan  Sea  by  a  line  drawn 
from  the  promontory  Lilybaeum  in  Sicily. 

[SARDD8,a  son  of  Hercules.    Vid.  Sabdixja.] 

[Sake,  a  villa^  of  the  Maronite  ia  Thrace, 
Doentioned  by  Livy  (xxxviii.,  41).] 

Sakbpta  or  Sarephtha  (Xapt^da,  Sapeirra, 
Z^irra:  in  the  Old  Testament,  Zarcphath: 
now  Stirafciul,  Srrji/ianf,  or  Tzarpkand),  a  city 
of  rhcenicia,  about  ten  miles  south  of  Sidon,  to 
tMa  lerritoiyof  which  it  belonged  ;  well  known 
as  the  scene  of  two  miracles  of  Elijah  (1  Kings, 
xvii ).    It  was  celebrated  for  its  wme. 

SARfiiiTiA  (now  StTcl  or  Strcy),n.  tributary  of 
the  Marosch),  a  river  in  Dacia,  on  which  was 
situated  the  residence  of  Decebalus. 

Saripri  Montis  (rd  Z^^a  ^9 :  now  Haza- 
rth  Moutifiiins),  a  mountain  ran}TC  of  Central 
Asia,  separating  Margiana  on  the  north  from 
Aria  on  the  aoath,  and  forming  a  western  part 
of  tlie  great  chain  of  the  Indian  Caucasus, 
which  nu^  be  regarded  as  a  prolongation 
through  Gentral  Asia  of  the  chain  of  Anti*Taii- 
rus. 

SABMiTA  or  SADRdMAT/B  {lapjiUTai,  Strabo  ; 
Savpo/itfrttt,  Herod  ),  a  people  of  Asia,  dwelling 
on  the  northeast  of  the  Palus  Ma;otis  (now  Sea 
0/  Azov)t  east  of  the  Kiver  Tana'is  (now  i>on), 
which  separated  them  from  the  8(rfthian8  of 
Europe.  This  is  tlie  account  of  Herodotus, 
who  tells  us  that  the  Sarmatians  were  allied 
to  the  Scythians,  and  spoke  a  corrupted  form 
of  the  Scythian  language  ;  nnd  that  their  origin 
was  ascribed  to  the  intercourse  of  Scythians 
with  Amazons.  Strabo  also  places  the  Saa- 
romatac  between  the  TanaTs  and  the  Caspian  ; 
but  he  elsewhere  uses  the  word  in  the  much 
more  extended  sense,  in  which  it  was  used  by 
the  Roinana  and  by  the  later  geographers.  VuL 
Sarmatia. 

SarmatTa  {rj  "Lap/jaria :  Zapfiurai,  'Zavpofui- 
rat '  the  eastern  part  of  PolcMd,  and  southern 
pnrt  of  Russia  in  Eurtrpe),  a  name  first  used  by 
Mela  fur  the  part  of  Northern  Europe  and  Asia 
extending  from  the  Vistula  (now  Wisla)  and  the 
S  iRM^Tirr  MovTKn  on  the  west,  which  divided 
it  front  Germany,  to  the  Rha  (now  Volga)  on 
the  east,  which  divided  It  from  Scythia ;  Sound- 
ed on  ttifi  southwest  and  south  by  the  rivers 
Ister  (now  Danube),  Tibiscus  (now  Theist),  and 
Tyras  (now  Dmet/cr),  which  divided  it  flrom 
Pannonia  and  Dacia,  and.  further,  by  the  Euxine, 
and  beyond  it  by  Mount  Caucasus,  which  di- 
vided it  from  Colchis,  Iberia,  and  Albania ;  and 
extending  on  the  north  as  far  as  the  Baltic  and 
the  anknowQ  regions  of  Northern  Europe.  The 
part  of  this  country  which  lies  in  Europe  just 
corresponds  to  the  Scytliia  of  HtTotlotus.  The 
people  from  whom  the  natne  of  Sarmatia  was 
derived  inhabited  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
eonntry.  Vid.  Sarmat.*.  The  greater  part  of 
It  was  peopled  by  Scythian  tribes ;  but  some 
of  the  inhabitants  of  its  western  part  seem  to 
have  been  of  German  origin,  as  the  VsiraDi  on 
the  Baltic,  and  the  Iazyoki,  Rrozolani,  and 
Hamaxobii  in  Southern  Ruttia ;  the  chief  of  the 
other  tribes  west  of  the  TanaTs  were  the  Alauni 
or  Alani  Scythof,  a  Scythian  people  who  came 
out  of  Asia  and  settled  in  the  central  parts  of 
Russia.  YO.  Alani.  The  people  east  of  the 
Tanais  were  not  of  sufficient  importance  in  an- 
sient  history  to  require  specific  mention.  The 
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whole  country  was  divided  by  the  River  Tanaii 
(now  Don)  into  two  parts,  called  respcctivelt 
Sarmatia  Earopva  and  Sarmatia  Asiattca  (1;  h 
EvpuiTTf  and  7}  l»  'Avi^apftaTia) ;  hut  it  should 
be  observed  that,  according  to  the  modem  di- 
vision of  the  continent,  the  whole  of  Sarmatia 
belongs  to  Europe.  It  should  also  be  noticed 
that  the  Chersonesus  Taurica  (now  Cnmea\ 
though  falling  within  the  specified  limits,  wai 
not  considered  as  a  part  of  Sarmatia,  bat  as  a 
separate  country. 

Sarmatic-k  Pokt.-t:  (at  2opuan«roi  zvlai: 
now  Pass  of  Dane!),  the  central  pass  of  the 
Caucasus,  leading  from  Ibena  to  Sarmatia  It 
was  more  commonly  called  Caucasi^c  I'ort«. 
Vid.  Cavcasus.  It  was  also  called  Caspie  Por- 
tap,  apparently  through  a  confusion  with  the  pass 
of  that  name  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Cauca> 
sus.  Vid.  Casha  PoRTiK.  The  remains  of 
an  ancient  wall  arc  still  seen  in  the  p  jss 

Sarm.<[tici  M0.VTE8  (rd  SapfiaTuca  dpjji  part 
of  the  Carpathian  Mwntaihu),  a  range  of  moont' 
ains  in  Central  Europe,  extending  from  the 
sources  of  the  Vistula  to  the  Banube,  betweea 
Germany  on  the  west  and  Sarmatia  on  tlue  east 

.Smimvtii  us  OcEANus  and  Postcs,  StRyirl- 
cuM  Mare  (Stu^artKOf  wxeavof  :  now  BtUic),g 
great  sea,  wasnmg  the  northern  coast  of  1Biir» 
pean  Sarmatia. 

[Sabsentus,  a  runaway  slave,  emplojed  bj 
Mneenas  as  a  scribe,  and  forming  one  of  m 
train  on  the  Brundioian  journey  so  humorous- 
ly described  by  Horace  (Sat.,  i.,  5, 62,  m.y] 

[Sarmia  (now  Guernsey),  an  island  ortbe  At> 
lantic  Ocean,  lying  inthe  channd  between (}^ 
lia  and  Britannia.] 

Sarmizkuetiiusa  (near  Vachely,  also  called 
Gnditehte^  rnins),  one  of  the  most  importaot 
towns  of  Dacia,  and  the  residence  of  its  kings, 
was  situated  on  the  River  Sargetia  (now  Strtl 
or  Strey).  It  was  subsequently  a  Roman  cokv 
ny  under  the  name  of  Culoma  Ulpia  Trajiia 
Avt;.,  and  tho  capital  of  the  province  in  nhicb 
a  legion  had  its  head-<)narten. 

Sarncs  (now  Snrno),  a  river  in  Campania, 
flowmg  by  Nuccria,  and  falling  mto  the  Siotis 
Puteolanus  near  Pompeii.  Its  conise  wai 
changed  by  the  great  eruption  of  Vesurios, 
A.D.  79.  On  Its  banks  dwelt  a  people  named 
Sarrastes,  who  are  said  to  have  mtgfated  Abb 
Peloponnesus. 

Sa  BON  (£apwi> :  in  the  Old  Testament,  Sbaronjb 
a  most  beautifhl  and  fbrtile  plain  of  Palestine, 
extending  along  the  coast  north  of  Joppa  toward 
Caesarea ;  celebrated  for  its  pastures  and  ita 
flowers. 

SarokIcos  Sincs  {ZapwiKo^  xo?.-or,  also 
pof ,  TTfAayof,  and  irdvrof :  now  GulJ  cf  Egi»*\ 
a  bay  of  the  Mgenn  Sea  lying  between  Afte 
and  Argdli.-*,  and  commencing  bctwtpn  the 
promontory  of  Sunium  in  Attica  and  tlMt  of 
Scyllsum  in  Argolis.  It  contains  WfthiaHthl 
islands  of^gina  and  Salamis.  Its  namewu 
usually  derived  from  Saron,  king  of  TVmaBC^^ 
who  was  supposed  to  have  been  drpwaai  ■ 
this  part  of  the  sea  while  Birtmniing  in  paaM 
of  a  stag. 

Sarpedon  {lapTiqiuv).  I.  Son  of  Jopito 
(Zeus)  and  Europa,  and  brother  of  Misos  and 
Rhadamnnthiis  Bein?  involved  in  a  qairrsl 
with  Mmos  about  Miletus,  be  took  xefugp  witk 
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OfHx»  whom  he  attisted  against  the  Lyeiane. 

Vid.  Mii-KTus  ]{c  aflenvard  became  king  of 
the  Ljrciana,  and  Jupiter  (Zeus)  granted  him  the 
liriTilege  of  living  three  generations.— 2.  Son  of 
Jupiter  (Zeus)  and  Laodamia,  or,  according  to 
others,  of  Evander  and  Deidamia.  and  a  brother 
of  Clams  and  Themon,  was  a  Lycian  prince. 
In  the  Trojan  war  he  was  an  ally  of  the  Tro- 
jans, and  distinguished  himself  by  Iiis  valor, 
but  was  slain  by  Patroclus.  Apollo,  by  the  com- 
mand of  Jupiter  (Zeus),  cleansed  Sarpedon'a 
body  from  blood  and  dust,  covered  it  witli  am- 
brosia, and  gave  it  to  Sleep  and  Death  to  carry 
into  Lycia,  there  to  be  honorably  buried. 

Sarpedoi*  Promontoriusi  ('Zeij)-T}i(h.)via  uKpa: 
QOW  Cape  Lissaa  d  Kapth),  a  promontory  of 
Caicm,  in  longitude  84*»  eaat,  eighty  stadia  west 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Calycadnus.  In  the  peace 
between  the  liomane  and  Antiochus  the  Great, 
the  western  boandary  of  the  Syrian  kingdom 
vaa  fixed  here. 

SAKl'EDONiUM  PaOMONTORlUM  (9  Sopr^doWQ 

UKpa),  a  promontory  of  Thrace,  between  the 

mouths  of  the  rivers  Melas  and  Erginna,  oppo- 
site  the  island  of  Imbros. 

Sasrabtbs.    Yii,  Sabko*. 

Sabs  (now  Sar),  a  small  river  on  the  western 
eoast  of  Hispania  Tanraconensis,  between  the 
FMnmrntormm  Nerium  and  the  Minius. 

SaBsi.va  (Sarsinas.  -atis:  now  Sarsina\  an 
andent  town  of  Umbria,  on  the  River  Sapis, 
•oothweatof  Ariminum,  and  subsequently  a  Ro- 
man municipium,  celebrated  as  the  birth-place 
of  the  comic  poet  Plautus. 

Sai  us  (r5  Ztipof  :  now  Seihan),  a  considerable 
rirer  in  the  southeast  of  Asia  Minor.  Rising 
in  the  Anti-Taurus,  in  the  centre  of  Cappadocia, 
it  flows  south  past  Comana  to  the  borders  of 
Cfficia,  where  it  receives  a  western  branch  that 
has  run  nearly  parallel  to  it ;  and  thence,  flow- 
ing  through  Cilioia  Campestris  in  a  winding 
eoorsc,  it  falls  into  the  sea  a  little  east  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Cydnus,  and  southeast  of  Tarsus. 
Xenophon  gives  three  plethra  (three  hundred 
and  three  feet)  for  its  width  at  its  mouth. 

[S  vsERNA.  1  The  name  of  two  writers,  fa- 
ther and  son,  on  agriculture,  who  livod  in  the 
tiBM  between  Oslo  and  Varro.— 9.  O.  and  P., 
two  brothers,  who  served  under  Julius  Cnssar 
m  the  African  war,  B.C.  46,  and  one  of  whom 
is  mentioned  by  Cicero  as  n  firiend  of  Antonios 
and  Oct.ivtanus  after  the  death  of  Cesar  ] 

Saso  ur  Sasomis  Insula  (now  Saseno^  Sasso- 
to,  Sassa),  a  small  rooky  island  off  the  coast  of 
Illyria,  north  of  the  Acroceraunian  promontory, 
much  frequented  by  pirates. 

SaspIres,  or  -I,  or  Sapikes  {IdoTeipec,  2a<T- 
veipol,  Zdiretpe^,  Idirireipef),  a  Scythian  people 
of  .Asia,  south  of  Colchis  and  north  of  Media,  in 
an  inland  position  (t.  e.  in  Armenia)  according 
to  Herodotus,  but,  aoeording  to-otben,  on  the 
eoast  of  the  Euxine. 

Sassanio^k,  the  name  of  a  dynasty  which 
reigned  in  Persia  from  A.J>.  to  A.D.  651. 
1.  Aktaxkrzss  (the  Ardibrib  or  Ardbhir  of 
the  Persians),  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the 
Saasanide,  reigned  A.D.  380-S40.  He  was  a 
son  of  one  Babek,  an  inferior  offieer,  who  was 
the  son  of  Sassao,  perhaps  a  person  of  some 
sonaeqncnee,  since  bis  desoendants  dioso 
to  mSl  themselvnt  after  bin   Artaierzea  had 


served  with  distinction  in  the  army  of  Ar- 
tabanus,  the  king  of  Parthia,  was  rewarded 
with  ingratitude,  and  took  revenge  in  revolt. 
He  obtained  assistance  from  several  grandees, 
and  having  met  with  success,  claimed  the 
throne  on  the  plea  of  being  descended  from  the 
ancient  kings  of  Persia,  the  progeny  of  the  great 
Cyrus.  The  people  warndy  supported  his  cause, 
as  he  declared  himself  the  champion  of  the  an- 
cient Persian  religion.  In  226  Artabanus  was 
defeated  in  a  deoisive  battle,  and  Artaxerxes 
thereupon  assumed  the  pompous  but  national 
title  of  King  of  Kings."  One  of  his  first  leg- 
islative acts  was  the  restoration  of  the  pure  re- 
ligion of  Zoroaster  and  tlie  worship  of  fire.  The 
reigning  branch  of  the  Parthian  Arsacids  was 
exterminated,  bat  some  collateral  branches  were 
suffered  to  live  and  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of 
Peretan  grandees,  who,  along  with  the  Magi, 
formed  a  sort  of  senate.  Having  succeeded  in 
establishing  his  authority  at  home,  .'\rlaxcrxe3 
demanded  from  the  Emperor  Alexander  Severus 
the  immediate  cession  of  all  those  portions  of 
the  Roman  empire  that  had  belonged  to  Persia 
in  the  time  of  Cyrus  and  Xerxes,  that  is,  the 
whole  of  the  Roman  possessions  in  Asia  as 
well  as  Egypt.  An  immediate  war  between 
the  two  empires  was  the  direct  consequence. 
Alter  a  severe  contest,  peace  was  restored, 
shortly  after  the  murder  of  Alexander  in  337, 
each  nation  retaining  the  possessions  which 
they  held  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  war.— 
2.  SafobI.  (Shapur),  the  son  and  successor  of 
Artaxerxes  I.,  reigned  240-273.  Ho  earried  on 
war  first  against  Uordian  and  afterward  against 
Valerian.  The  latter  emperor  was  defeated  by 
Sapor,  taken  prisoner,  and  kept  in  captivity  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  After  the  capture  of 
Valerian,  Sapor  conquered  Syria,  destnqred  An* 
tioch,  and,  liaving  made  himself  master  of  the 
passes  in  the  Taurus,  laid  Tarsus  in  ashes,  and 
took  Cxsarea.  His  further  progress  was  stop- 
ped by  Odenathus  and  Zeno!)ia,  w!io  drove  the 
king  back  beyond  the  Euphrates,  and  founded  a 
new  empire,  over  wbteb  they  ruled  at  Palmyra. 
In  liis  reign  lived  the  celot)ratcd  Mani,  who,  en- 
deavoring to  amalgamate  the  Christian  and  Zo- 
roastrian  religions,  gave  rise  to  the  famous  sect 
of  the  ManichtiMns,  who  spread  over  the  whole 
East,  exposing  themselves  to  most  sanguinary 
perseentions  m>m  both  Christians  and  fire-wor- 
shippers.— 3.  Hormisd.\3  I.  (Hormuz),  son  of 
the  preceding,  who  reigned  only  one  year,  and 
died  S74.— 4.  Varanbs  or  Vararanes  I.  (Bah- 
RAM  or  Bahakam),  son  of  Hormisdas  I  ,  reign> 
ed  274-277.  Ho  carried  on  unprofitable  wars 
against  Zenobia,  and,  after  her  captivity,  was 
involved  in  a  contest  with  Aurdton*  which, 
however,  was  not  attended  with  any  serious  re- 
sults, on  account  of  the  sudden  death  of  Aure- 
llan  in  875.  In  his  reign  the  celebrated  Mani 
was  put  to  death. — 5.  Var.^nes  II.  (Bahr.vm), 
son  of  Varanes  I.,  reigned  277-294.  He  was 
defeated  by  Cams,  who  took  both  Seleocia  and 
Ctesiphon,  and  his  dominions  were  only  saved 
from  further  conquests  by  the  sudden  death  of 
Carus  (283).— 6.  Varanes  III.  (Bahsam),  elder 
son  of  Varanes  II  .  died  after  a  reign  of  eight 
months,  894. — 7.  JSarses  (Narsi),  younger  son 
of  Vannea  11.,  reigned  8M-903.  He  carried 
on  ■  IbimidaUe  war  agiinat  the  Emperor  Dio> 
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eletian  Hie  Roman  army  was  commanded  by 
Oaferiiis  Cjestr,  who  in  the  first  campaign  (296) 
sustained  most  signal  defeats  in  Mcsoputamia, 
And  fled  in  disgrace  to  Antioch.  In  the  second 
campaign  Narses  was  defoaled  with  great  loss, 
and  was  obliged  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the 
Romam,  1^  which  he  ceded  to  Dioeletian  Mes- 
opotamia, five  small  provinces  beyond  the  Ti- 
gris, the  kingdom  of  Armenia,  some  adjacent 
Median  districts,  and  the  snpremacy  over  Iheria, 
the  kinijs  of  which  were  henceforth  under  the 
protection  of  Rome.  In  303  Narses  abdicated 
in  fiiTor  of  his  son,  and  died  soon  afterward. — 
8  lIoRMisDvs  H.  (IIoKMi  z),  sof\  ofNarsBs,  reign- 
ed 303-310.  During  his  reign  nothing  of  im- 
portance happened  regarding  Rome. — 9.  Sunn 
II.  Pos  ri  Mi  .s  (Shapuk),  son  of  Hormisdas  II., 
was  born  after  the  death  of  his  father,  and  was 
crowned  in  his  mother's  womb,  the  Magi  plac- 
ing the  diadem  with  creat  solemnity  upon  the 
body  of  his  mother.  He  reigned  310-381.  His 
reign  was  signalized  by  a  cruel  persecution  of 
the  Christians  He  carried  on  war  fbr  many 
years  against  Constantius  II  and  his  successors. 
The  armies  of  Constantius  were  repeatedly  de- 
feated ;  Julian,  as  is  related  elsewhere  (vii. 
JuLtAMus),  perished  in  battle  ;  and  the  war  was 
at  length  brought  to  a  conclusion  by  Jovian 
ceding  to  the  Persians  the  five  provinces  be- 
yond the  Tigris,  and  tho  furtresses  of  Nisibis, 
Singara,  dec.  Iberia  and  Armenia  were  led  to 
their  fate,  and  were  completely  reduced  by  Sa- 
por in  3C5  and  the  folio  wine:  year.  Sapor  has 
been  surnamed  the  Great,  and  no  Persian  king 
had  ever  caused  soeh  terror  to  Rome  as  tbis 
monarch. — 10  Artaxkrxks  II.  (Ardishir),  the 
successor  of  bapor  II.,  reigned  381-385.  He 
was  a  prince  of  royal  Mood,  bat  was  not  a  son 
of  Sapor.— 11.  Sapok  III,  (SnAPOR),  reigned  395 
-390.  He  sent  an  embassy  to  Theodosius  the 
Great,  with  splendid  presents,  which  was  re- 
turned by  a  Greek  embassy  headed  by  Stilicho 
going  to  Persia.  Owing  to  these  diplomatic 
transaetions,  an  arrangement  was  made  in  384, 
according  to  which  Armervia  and  Iberia  recov- 
ered their  independence.  —  12.  Vakanbs  IV. 
(Bahram),  reigned  A.D.  390-404,  or  perhaps  not 
so  long.  He  was  the  brother  of  Sapor  III.,  and 
founded  Kermanshah,  still  a  (louriahmg  town.  | 
—13,  YssoioERD  I.  (Yezduird),  surnamed  Ula-  1 
THtK,  or  the  SiNN'ER,  son  or  brother  of  the  pre* 
ccdinpf.  rei^ncil  101-120  or  421.  He  was  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  Emperor  Arcadius,  who 
is  said  to  have  appointed  him  the  guardian  of 
his  infant  son  and  successor,  Theodosius  the 
Younger.  He  concluded  a  peace  wuh  Arcadius 
for  one  hundred  years. — 14.  VAaARts  V.  (Bah- 
ka.m).  son  of  Yesdigerd  I.,  surnamed  Goor,  or 
the  "  Wild  Ass,"  on  account  of  his  passion  for 
the  ehase  of  that  animal,  reigned  4S0  or  4tl- 
448.  He  persecuted  his  Christian  subjects  with 
such  severity  that  thousands  of  them  took  ref^ 
age  within  the  Romaa  dominions.  He  oarriea 
on  war  with  Theodosius,  which  was  terminated 
by  a  peace  for  one  hundred  years,  which  peace 
lastea  till  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  .\nastasius.  During  the  latter  part 
of  liis  reign  Varanes  carried  on  wars  against 
the  Hons,  Tiirks,  and  Indians,  in  which  he  is 
■aid  to  have  achieved  those  valorous  deeds  for 
which  he  has  ever  since  continuod  to  be  a  ia- 
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Torile  hero  in  Persian  poetry.   He  was  acei> 

dentally  drowned  in  a  deep  well  together  with 
his  horse,  and  neither  man  nor  beast  ever  rose 
again  from  the  fathomless  pit. — 15.  Yezdiomb 
if,  son  of  the  preceding,  reigned  448— 158.  The 
pcrsecul  wns  against  the  Christians  were  re* 
newed  by  him  withooheard^croelQr.  HisTe. 
lations  with  Rome  were  peaceful.  —  IIos- 

MI80A8  III.  (HOBMUZ),  Snd,  17.PKR08KS(i:'lEOU), 

sons  of  the  preceding,  claimed  the  enceessien, 

and  roi5e  in  arms  against  each  other.  Pereses 

Sained  the  throne  by  the  assistance  of  the  Whits 
[uns,  againat  whom  he  tamed  his  sword  is 
after  years.  He  perished  in  a  great  battle  with 
them  in  484,  together  with  all  of  his  sons  ex> 
cept  Pallas  and  Cobades.  — 18.  Palias  (Pal* 
lash),  who  reigned  4Si-4S8,  had  to  catiteist  the 
throne  with  Cobades.  He  perished  in  a  battle 
with  his  brother  Cobades  in  488. — 19.  Cosaobs 
(Kobad).  reigned  4S8-498,  and  a^ainoOl  or 50^ 
531.  The  years  from  498  till  502  were  filled  up 
by  the  short  reign  of,  20.  Zames  (Jamaspks). 
The  latter  was  the  brother  of  Cobades.  whoai 
he  dethroned,  and  compelled  to  fly  to  the  Huns, 
with  whose  assistance  Cobades  recovered  bis 
throne  about  502.  He  carried  on  war  with  suc- 
cess against  the  Emperor  Anastasius  ;  but  in 
consequence  of  the  Huns,  who  had  previously 
been  his  auxiliaries,  turning  their  arms  against 
him,  he  made  peare  with  Anastasius  in  50.),  on 
receiving  eleven  tituusand  pounds  ofgoiUasaa 
indemnity.  He  also  restored  Mesopotamia  aod 
his  other  conquests  to  the  Romans,  being  un- 
able to  maintain  his  authority  there  on  account 
of  the  protraeted  war  with  the  Hons.  Aboot 
this  time  the  Romans  constructed  the  f)rtres$ 
of  Dara,  the  strongest  bulwark  against  Persia 
and  eitnated  in  the  Yery  fboe  of  Ctestphoa.  Hn 
war  with  Constantinople  was  renewed  in  5S1, 
in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Justin  I. — 21.  Caos- 
Boss  I.  (KROito  or  lufosaaw),  surnamed  Nv* 
9U1RWAN,  or  *'  the  generous  mind,"  reigned  531- 
679.  He  carried  on  several  wars  against  tJis 
Romans.  The  first  war  was  finished  in  69S  oi 
633,  Justinian  having  purchased  peace  by  an 
annual  tribute  of  four  hundred  and  forty  thou- 
sand pieces  of  gold.  One  of  the  conditions  of 
Chosroes  was,  that  seven  Greek,  but  pagan 
philosophers,  who  had  resided  some  time  at  the 
Persian  court,  should  be  allowed  to  live  in  the 
Roman  empiro  without  being  subject  to  the  ioh 
perial  laws  against  pagans.  The  second  wai 
lasted  from  540  to  5G1.  Peace  was  concluded 
on  condition  of  Justinian  promising  an  anonal 
tribute  of  forty  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  and  re- 
ceiving, in  return,  the  cession  of  the  Persian 
claims  upon  Colcliis  and  Laxica.  The  third 
war  broke  out  in  671,  in  the  reign  of  Justin  II., 
but  Chosroes  died  before  it  was  concluded. 
Cheeroee  was  one  of  the  greatest  kings  of  Psfw 
sia.  In  his  protracted  wars  with  the  Romans 
he  disputed  the  field  with  the  conquerors  of 
Africa  and  Italy,  asd  with  those  Tery  geaanls, 
Tiberius  and  Alauricins,  who  brought  Persiali 
the  brink  of  ruin  but  a  few  years  after  liis  deilk 
His  empire  extended  from  the  Indos  to  thsBfli 
Sea,  and  largo  tracts  in  Central  Asia,  perhaps 
a  portion  of  JSastem  Europe,  recogoiaed  hiin 
for  a  time  as  their  sofereigo.  He  leeetfiijWl 
bassies  and  presents  from  the  remolMrl 
of  Asia  and  Africa.  His  inteniai  goi 
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was  despotic  and  cruel,  but  of  that  firm  descrlp* 
tioo  which  pleases  OrieoMls,  bo  that  be  still 
lives  in  the  memory  of  the  Persians  as  a  model 

of  justice.  He  provided  for  all  the  wants  of 
his  subjects  ;  and  agriculture,  trade,  and  learn- 
ing were  equally  protected  by  him.  He  caused 
the  best  Greek,  Latin,  and  Indian  works  to  be 
translated  into  Persian.  — 22.  HoRMifinAS  IV. 
(HoEMOz),  son  of  Chosroes,  reigned  679-590. 
He  continued  the  war  with  the  Romans,  which 
bad  been  bequeathed  him  by  his  father,  but  was 
defeated  successively  by  Nlauriclus  and  llera- 
clius.  Honnlsdas  was  cli  pnvtd  of  his  sight, 
and  subsequently  put  to  death  by  the  Persian 
aristocracy. — 23.  V'ahaxes  VI.  (Daiiram)  Shu- 
BiM,  a  royal  prince,  usurped  the  throne  on  the 
death  of  Hormisdas,  and  reigned  590-591.  Un- 
able to  maintain  the  throne  against  Cbosroes, 
who  was  supported  by  the  Emperor  Maaricias, 
be  fled  to  the  Turks  —24.  Chosroes  II.  (Knos- 
so)  PoKwiz,  reigned  590  or  591-628.  He  was 
the  son  of  Hormisdas  fV.,  and  reooTered  his 
f'.tlior's  throne  with  the  assistance  of  the  Em- 
peror Mauricius.  After  the  murder  of  Mauri- 
etaw,  Cbosroes  deelared  war  against  the  tyrant 
Phoeas,  and  met  with  extraordinary  success, 
h  aoTeral  successive  campaigns  he  conquer- 
ed Mesopotamia.  Syria,  Palestine,  Egypt,  Asia 
Minor,  and  finally  pitched  his  camp  at  Cliaice- 
doo,  opposite  Coastsntioople.  At  length  Herac- 
fins  saved  the  empire  from  the  brink  of  ruin, 
and  in  a  series  of  splendid  campaigns  not  only 
recovered  the  provinces  which  the  Romans  had 
lost,  but  carried  his  victorious  arms  into  the 
heart  of  the  Persian  empire.  Borne  down  by 
his  misfortunes,  and  worn  out  by  age  and  fa- 
tigue, Chosroes  resolved,  in  628,  to  abdicate  in 
fvroT  of  bis  son  Merdaza;  but  Shirweh,  or 
Siroes,  his  eldest  son,  anticipated  his  design, 
and  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  conspirators  seized 
upon  the  person  of  his  father,  deposed  him,  and 
put  him  to  death.  The  Orientals  say  that  Chos- 
roes reigned  six  years  too  long.  No  Persian 
kwg  lived  in  such  splendor  as  Cbosroes ;  and 
however  fabulous  the  Eastern  accounts  respect- 
ing his  magnificence  may  be,  they  are  true  in 
the  main,  as  is  attested  by  the  Western  writers. 
—  25.  SiROEs  (Shikweh),  reigned  only  eight 
months,  628.  He  concluded  peace  with  the  I 
Emperor  Heradins.  The  namerotis  eaptWes 
Were  restored  on  both  sides.  Siroe.s  also  rn-  ' 
stored  the  ho^  cross  which  bad  been  talcen  at 
the  eonqnest  of  Jerusalem.  ~S6.  AsTAzrazis 
III.  (Ardishir),  the  infant  son  of  Sirocs,  was 
murdered  a  few  days  aAer  the  death  of  his  fa* 
ther.  He  was  the  last  male  Sassanid.  AAer 
him  the  throne  was  disputed  by  a  host  of  candi- 
dates of  both  sexes  and  doubtful  descent,  who 
had  no  sooner  ascended  the  throne  than  they 
were  hurried  from  it  into  death  or  captivity. 
The  last  king  was  Yesdioerd  III ,  who  was  de- 
feated and  slain  in  651  by  Kaleb,  the  general 
of  the  khalif  Abu-Bekr.  Fenia  now  beoame  a 
Mohammedan  country 

Sassula,  a  town  lu  Latium,  bclongmg  to  the 
territory  of  Tibur. 

Satai.a  (ru  "ZtWa/.a,  tj  SardAa),  a  considerable 
town  in  the  northeast  of  Armenia  Minor,  im- 
poitant  as  the  key  of  the  mountain  passes  into 
Pontus.  It  Ptood  at  the  function  of  four  roads 
leading  to  places  on  the  Euxine,  a  little  north 


of  the  Euphrates,  in  a  valley  snrroundod  by 
mountains,  three  hundred  and  tweotv-five  Ko-  ' 
man  miles  from  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia,  snd 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five  from  Trapczus. 
Under  the  later  Roman  empire  it  was  the  sta- 
tion of  the  fifteenth  legion.  Aotwitbstanding 
the  above  indications,  its  site  has  not  yet  beea 
identified  with  certainty. 

Satarch.t:,  a  Scythian  tnbe  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  Tauric  Chersonesos. 

[S.*TAsrKs  {laTtiaiTTif),  a  Persian,  son  of  Te 
aspes,  sentenced  by  Xerxes  to  be  impaled  foi 
baviog  offered  violence  to  the  daughter  of  Zo- 
pyrus,  the  son  of  Megabyzus  :  this  punishment 
was  remitted  on  condition  of  his  circumnavi- 
gating AA'ica.  He  set  sail  accordingly  from 
Egypt,  passed  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
and  continued  bis  voyage  for  a  considerable 
time  southward,  but  at  length  became  discour- 
aged, and  returned  home  Xerxes  thereupon 
caused  the  original  sentence  to  be  executed.] 
Satio6la  (Saticnlanas),  a  town  of  Samninm, 
situated  upon  a  mountain  on  the  frontiers  of 
Campania,  probably  upon  one  of  the  furthest 
heights  of  the  mountain  chain  of  Ce/ceso.  It 
was  conquered  by  the  Romans  and  colonised 
B.C.  313. 

SATNldis  (lamoric :  now  TVsle),  a  riTer  in 

the  south  of  the  Troad,  rising  in  Mount  Ida, 
and  flowing  west  into  the  i£gean  north  of  Prom- 
ontorium  Lectum,  between  Larissa  and  Hamax 

itus. 

[SATjncs  (idrvtof),  son  of  Enops  and  of  a 
river-nymph  of  the  Satniols,  slain  by  Ajax,  son 
of  Olleus,  in  the  Trojan  war  ] 

[Satr^  ( HuTpai),  a  people  of  Thrace,  on  Mount 
Pangaius,  between  the  Nestus  and  the  Strymon. 
a  very  brave  race,  and  hence  never  deprived 
of  their  freedom  ;  they  dwelt  upon  lofty  heights 
covered  with  forests  and  snow.  Un  one  of  their 
bills  was  an  oracle  of  Bacchus  (Dionysus), 
whose  priests  were  the  Bcssi,  whence  it  is  prob- 
able that  they  themselves  were  only  a  branch 
of  the  Bessi.] 

Satbicom  (Satricanus  :  now  Casale  di  Cnnca), 
a  town  in  Latium,  near  Aotium,  to  the  tenri- 
tory  of  whieh  it  belooged.   It  was  destroyed 
by  the  Romans. 
1    Satubje  Palus  (now  Logo  dt  Paola)^  a  lake 
or  marsh  in  Latium,  formed  by  the  Rim  Nym- 
'  pluvus,  and  near  the  Promontory  Circeiuni. 
Satcr'ion  or  Satureidm  (now  Saturo),  a  town 
in  the  south  of  Italy,  near  Tarentum,  celebrated 
for  its  liorses.    (Hor.,  Sat.,  i.,  6,  59) 

SATOBNiA.  1.  An  ancient  name  of  Italy.  Vid. 
Itaua. — 9.  (Satnminus:  now  Sat»mia\  for- 
merly  called  Aurinia.  an  anciont  town  ofEtru- 
ria,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Pelaagians, 
was  situated  in  the  territory  of  Caletra,  on  the 
road  from  Rome  to  Cosa,  about  twenty  miles 
from  the  sea.  It  was  colonized  by  the  Romans, 
B.C.  183.  The  ancient  town  was  rather  more 
than  two  miles  in  circuit,  and  theie  are  still  re- 
mains of  its  walls  and  tombs. 

Saturni.vus  I.,  one  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants, 
was  a  general  of  Valerian,  by  whom  he  was 
much  beloved.  Disgusted  by  the  debauchery 
of  GaUicnus,  he  accepted  from  the  soldiers  the 
title  of  emperor,  but  was  put  to  death  by  the 
troops,  who  could  not  endure  the  sternness  of 
bis  discipline.   The  couuiry,  however,  in  which 
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these  events  took  p'acn  is  not  mentionnil  — If  A 
native  of  Gaul,  and  an  able  officer,  was  appotnt- 
ed  by  Aurelian  commander  of  the  Eastern  fron- 
tier,  and  was  proclaimed  emperor  at  Alcxan- 
drra  during  the  reign  of  Probua.  He  was  event- 
ually slain  by  the  soldiers  of  Probus,  although 
the  emperor  would  willingly  have  spared  his  life. 

Saturnincs,  L.  Antonius,  governor  of  Upper 
Germany  in  tlic  reign  of  Domilian,  raised  a  re- 
bellion against  that  emperor  A  D  91,  but  was 
dcfouled  and  put  to  death  by  Appius  Maximus, 
the  general  of  Domilian. 

SATUKNiiiot,  h.  Appcleius,  thc  Celebrated 
demagogue,  was  quaestoi*  13  C.  104,  and  tribune 
of  the  plebs  for  the  tirst  time,  102.  He  entered 
into  a  close  affiance  with  Marias  and  his  friends, 
and  soon  acquired  great  popularity.  He  be- 
came a  candidate  for  the  tribunate  for  the  sec- 
ond time,  too.  At  the  same  time,  Glaacia,  who, 
next  to  Saturninus,  was  the  greatest  demagogue 
of  thc  day,  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  fur 
the  praitorship,  and  Marhtt  fbr  the  oonanlship. 
Marius  and  Glaucia  carried  their  elections  ;  but 
A.  Nonius,  a  partisan  of  the  aristoetacy,  was 
ehosen  tribnne  instead  of  Satnminns.  Nonius, 
however,  was  nmrdf^rfd  on  the  same  evening 
by  the  emissaries  of  Glaucia  and  Saturninus, 
and  eaHy  the  foUowtng  morning  Satnminus 
was  chosen  to  fitt  Up  the  vaeancy.  As  soon  as 
he  had  entered  upon  his  tribunate,  he  brought 
forward  an  agrarian  law,  which  led  to  the  ban- 
ishment of  Metellus  Numidicus,  as  is  related 
elsewhere.  V'i<f.  Metellds,  No.  10.  Saturni- 
nus proposed  other  popular  measures,  such  as 
a  Lex  Frumentaria,  and  a  law  for  founding  new 
colonies  in  Sinily,  Achaia,  and  Macedonia.  In 
the  comitia  for  llie  election  of  the  magistrates 
for  the  following  year,  Saturninus  obtained  the 
tribunate  for  the  third  time,  and  along  with  him 
there  was  chosen  a  certain  Equitius,  a  runaway 
slave,  who  pretended  to  be  a  aon  of  Tiberioa 
Gracchus.  Glaucia  was  at  the  same  time  a 
catididate  fur  the  consulship ;  the  two  other 
candidates  were  M.  Antonius  and  G.  Memmius. 
The  election  of  M.  Antonius  was  certain,  and 
the  struggle  lay  between  Glaucia  and  Memmius. 
As  the  latter  seemed  likeljto  cany  his  election, 
Saturninu.s  and  niauria  hired  some  ruffians  who 
murdered  him  openly  in  the  comitia.  This  last 
act  prodneed  a  complete  reaction  against  SatoN 
ninus  and  his  associates.  Thc  senate  declared 
them  public  enemies,  and  ordered  the  consuls 
to  pat  them  down  by  force.  Marina  was  nn* 
willing  to  act  against  liis  friends,  but  he  had  no 
alternative,  and  his  backwardness  was  compen- 
sated by  the  cea!  of  othen.  Driren  out  of  the 
forum,  Saturninus,  Glaacia,  and  the  qusestur 
Saufeius  took  refuge  in  the  Capitol,  but  the  par- 
tisans of  the  senate  cut  off  the  pipM  which  sup- 
plied the  Capitol  with  water.  Unable  to  hold 
out  any  longer,  they  surrendered  to  Marius. 
Thc  latter  did  all  he  coold  to  save  their  lives : 
BH  soon  as  they  descended  from  the  Capitol,  he 
placed  them  for  security  in  the  Curia  Hostilia, 
but  thc  mob  pulled  off  the  tiles  of  thc  senate- 
house,  and  pelted  them  wKh  the  tiles  till  they 
died.  The  senate  gavn  their  sanction  to  these 
proceedings  by  rewarding  with  the  citizenship 
a  slave  of  the  name  of  Scaeva,  who  claimed  the 
honor  of  having  killed  Saturninus.  Nearly  forty 
years  after  these  events,  the  tribune  T.  Labie- 
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■  nus  accused  an  aged  senator  Rabirius  of  having 
.  been  the  murderer  of  Saturninus.  An  accoont 
of  this  trial  is  given  elsewhere.   VH.  Rami- 

I  1U8.  I 

SATDBNiNos,  Clacdius,  a  jurist  from  vhoee  ' 
Liber  Sin^ulttrit  de  Fisms  Pi^antnm  thus  »  a 

single  excerpt  in  thc  DigMt  Hcvispffalgi 

j  under  Antoninus  Pius. 

j  SATaRNiiias,  Poxpiitrs,  a  oootemporary  of 
the  younger  Pliny,  is  praised  by  the  latter  as  a 
distinguished  orator,  historian,  and  poet.  Ser* 
eral  of  Pliny's  letters  are  addressed  to  him 

SATVRNiKcs,  C.  Semtios.  1.  Propraetor  of 
Macedonia  during  the  Social  war,  and  ;>rt>b3bly 
for  some  time  afterward.  He  dtfcaicd  the 
Thracians,  who  bad  invaded  his  province.— 1 
One  of  the  persons  of  distinguished  rank  who 
deserted  Sextus  Poiiipeius  m  B.C.  35,  aad  pas$. 
cd  over  to  Octavianus.  He  was  oonsatio  19, 
and  afterward  appointed  to  thc  government  of 
Syria.  Three  sons  of  Saturnmus  accompaoied 
him  as  legati  to  Syriat  and  were  preseot  with 
their  father  at  the  trial  of  Herod's  SOBS  atBefj' 
tus  in  B.C.  6. 

SAToRHittos,  VairoLiios,  a  Rcoan  jtriat,  & 
said  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Papinianus.  and  a 
consiharius  of  Alexander  Severus.  There  an 
8eventy*one  excerpts  firom  his  writings  in  iks 
Digest. 

Sato  B  kIu  s,  that  is,  a  soa  of  Saturnus,  and  ac- 
cordingly osed  as  a  auraame  of  Jopiter,  Nep* 

tune,  and  Pluto.   For  the  same  reason,  theoaone 
of  Sati'rnia  is  giv.  n  both  to  Juoo  sod  Vnta. 

SAToairos,  a  mythical  king  of  tta^.towbon 
was  ascribed  the  introduction  of  agriculture  and 
the  habits  of  civilized  life  in  general.  Tbe 
name  is  connected  with  the  veib  Krtht€n,itr 
turn.   The  Romans  invariably  identified  Satur- 
nus with  the  Greek  Cronos,  and  hence  made 
the  former  the  father  of  Jupiter, Neptune,  Pluto,  , 
Jnno,  dec.  (wL  Cbomos)  ;  but  there  is,  in  reality, 
no  resemblance  between  the  attributes  of  the 
two  deities,  except  thai  both  were  regarded  as 
the  most  ancient  divinities  in  their  respeetire 
countries.    The  rcseniblanec  i.s  much  stronj^r  j 
between  Demeler  and  Saturn,  for  all  that  iho  I 
Greeks  ascribe  to  their  Demeter  is  ascribed  by 
the  Italians  to  Saturn.  Saturnus,  then,  dt  nting 
bis  name  from  sowing,  is  justly  called  ibe  io- 
trodacer  of  civiliiatioa  and  aodal  order,  botb 
of  which  are  inseparably  connected  with  agri- 
culture.   His  reign  is  conceived  for  tbe  same  i 
reason  to  have  been  the  golden  age  of  Italy,  mI  I 
more  especially  of  the  .Aborigines,  bis  subjects. 
As  agricultural  industry  is  the  source  of  weaHh 
and  plenty,  his  wife  was  Ops,  tbe  repreaealili** 
of  plenty.    The  story  ran  that  the  god  came  to 
I  Italy,  in  the  reign  of  Janus,  by  whom  to  wu 
hospitably  received,  and  that  he  Ibnaslasrt- 
tlement  on  the  Capitoline  Hill,  which  was  hence 
called  tbe  Saturnian  Hill.   At  tbe  foot  of  that 
hill,  on  the  road  leading  up  to  the  Capitol,  tbere 
stood  in  af\er  times  the  temple  of  Saturn.  Sat- 
urn then  taught  the  people  agriculture,  sup*  j 
pressed  their  savage  mode  of  life,  aodtalW'  | 
j  duced  among  them  civilization  and  toonStJ- 
,  The  result  was,  that  the  whole  eomdnns  i 
i  called  Saturn ia,  or  the  land  of  pleniy.  Wn  \ 
\  was  suddenly  removed  tnm  earth  to  tbe  sbodei 
of  the  gods,  whereupon  Janus  erected  aodltf 
I  to  him  m  the  forum.  It  is  further  related  ftH 
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Ladum  received  its  name  ((Vom  lateo)  from  this 
disappearance  of  Saturn,  who  for  the  same  rea- 
son was  regarded  by  some  as  a  divinity  of  the 
orttier  wurld.  Respecting  the  festival  solem- 
nized by  the  Romans  in  honor  of  Saturn,  rid. 
Jhct.  of  Anttq.,  s.  v.  Satuknalia.  The  statue  of 
Saturnus  was  hollow  and  filled  with  oil,  proba- 
bly to  denote  the  fertility  of  Latium  in  olives  ; 
m  his  hand  he  held  a  crooked  pruDing  knife, 
and  hu  feet  were  surrounded  mth  a  woollen 
riblion.  In  the  pediment  of  the  temple  of  Sat- 
orn  were  seen  two  figures  resembling  Tritons 
vith  horns,  and  whose  lower  extremities  grew 
out  of  the  ground ;  the  temple  itself  was  used 
as  the  treasury  of  the  state,  and  maoy  laws  also 
were  deposited  in  it. 

SXtvbi  (Idrvpo:),  thc  name  of  a  class  of  be- 
ings TXi  Greek  mythology  who  are  inseparably 
eoDneeted  with  the  worship  of  Baochns  (Dio- 
nvi^us),  and  represent  thc  luxuriant  vital  pow- 
ers of  nature.  Uomer  does  not  mention  the 
Satyra.  Hesiod  deserlbee  them  as  a  race  good 
for  nothing  and  unfit  for  work.  They  arc  com- 
monly said  to  be  the  sons  of  Mercury  (Hermes) 
and  Iphthima,  or  of  the  Naiads.  The  Satyrs 
are  represented  with  bristly  hair,  the  nose  round 
and  somewhat  turned  upward,  the  ears  pointed 
at  the  top  like  those  of  animals,  with  two  small 
horns  growing  out  of  the  top  of  the  forehead, 
and  with  a  tail  like  that  of  a  horse  or  goat.  In 
works  of  art  they  are  represented  at  difiercnt 
stages  of  life  ;  the  older  4Hies  Wen  commonly 
called  Sileni,  and  thc  yo&ngnr  ones  arc  termed 
Satyrisci.  The  Satyrs  are  always  described  as 
food  of  wine  (whence  they  often  appear  either 
with  a  cup  or  a  thyrsus  in  their  hand),  and  of 
every  kind  of  seosual  pleasure,  whence  they 
aie  seen  sleeping,  playing  musical  instruments, 
orcngajred  in  voluptuous  dances  with  nymphs, 
like  all  the  gods  dwelling  in  forests  and  fields, 
tbC7  were  greatly  dreaded  by  mortals.  Later 
writers,  especially  the  Roman  poets,  confound 
the  Satyrs  with  the  Italian  Fauni,  and  accord- 
ingly represent  them  with  larger  horns  and 
goats'  feet,  althnurrh  originally  they  were  quite 
distinct  kiada  of  beings.  Satyrs  usually  appear 
with  Antes,  the  thyrsus,  syrinx,  the  shepherd's 
stafT.  cups  or  bags  filled  with  wine ;  they  are 
dressed  with  the  skins  of  animals,  and  wear 
wreaths  of  vine,  ivy,  or  fir.  Representations 
of  them  are  still  very  numerous,  but  the  most 
celebrated  in  antiquity  was  the  Satyr  of  Praxit* 
cles  at  Athens. 

Satvbus  (laTvpoi).  1.  I.  King  of  Bosporus, 
was  a  son  of  Spartacus  I.,  and  reigned  B.C.  407 
or  406-393.  lie  maintained  friendly  relations 
with  Athens.  He  was  slain  at  the  siege  of 
Thcudosia  in  393,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Leucon. — 2.  II.  King  of  Bosporus,  was  the 
eldest  of  the  sons  of  Peerisades  I.,  whom  he 
sacceeded  in  311,  but  reigned  only  nine  months. 
— 3.  A  distinguislicd  comic  actor  at  Athens,  is 
said  to  hire  given  instructions  to  Demosthenes 
in  the  art  of  giving  full  effect  to  his  speeches 
by  appropriate  action.— 4.  A  distinguished  I'er- 
ipatetic  philosopher  and  historian,  who  lived  in 
the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philopator,  if  not  later. 
He  wrote  a  collection  of  biographies,  among 
which  were  li^s  of  Philip  and  Demosthenes, 
and  which  is  frequently  cited  by  ancient  writ- 
ers.— 5.  A  pliysiciaain  tho  second  century  after 


Christ,  who  wvoto  some  works  whioh  sra  Dt 

longer  extant. 

Sauconna.    Fid.  Arab. 

S  vtKKitis.  1.  C,  quKstor  B.C.  100,  was  one 
of  the  partisans  of  .Saiiirninus,  look  rel'uwj- with 
him  in  the  Capitol,  and  wui>  slain  along  with  his 
leader  w  hen  they  were  obliged  to  surrender  tc 
Marius. — 2.  L ,  a  Roman  cqncs,  was  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  Atticus,  and  a  wurm  admirer  oi 
the  Epicurean  philosophy.  He  bad  very  val 
uable  property  in  Italy,  which  was  confiscated  by 
the  triumvirs,  but  was  restored  to  him  through 
thc  exertions  of  Atticos. 

Saulo'k  PARTUAirMSA  (Slai'/wj/  TlapCfavvica). 
the  later  capital  of  Parthia,  called  by  the  Uxeeks 
Nisca.  Its  sits  is  not  known. 

SAUROMAT^f:.    Vid.  Sarmat.,?:. 
Sadsomatks  {lavpofidriii),  the  name  of  aev> 
oral  kings  of  Bosporus,  who  are  for  the  most 

part  known  only  from  their  coins.  We  find 
kings  of  this  name  reigning  over  Bosporus  from 
the  time  of  Angustns  to  that  of  Constantine. 

SAVEnKio,  P  .Si  i.ru  Rs.  1.  Consul  I3.C.804» 
when  be  carried  on  the  war  against  the  Sami- 
nites.  He  was  censor  in  S19  with  Sempronios 

Sophii.s,  his  former  colleague  in  the  consulship. 
In  their  censorship  two  new  tribes  were  form- 
ed, the  Aniensis  and  Terentina. — 2.  Son  of  the 
preceding,  consul  279  with  P.  Decius  Mus,  com* 
manded,  with  his  colleague,  against  Pyrrhus. 

Savo  (now  <$aon«},  a  river  in  Campania,  which 
flows  into  the  sea  south  of  Sinuessa. 

Savus  (now  Save  or  Sau),  a  navigable  trib- 
utary of  the  Danubf,  winch  rises  in  the  Carnic 
Alps,  forms  first  the  boundary  between  Noricum 
and  Italy,  and  afterward  between  Pannonia  and 
lUyria,  and  falls  into  the  Danube  near  Singidu- 
num. 

Saxa,  Dkcidiu.o,  a  native  of  Celtiberia,  was 
originally  one  of  Caesar's  common  soldiers.  He 
was  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  B.C.  44^  and  aftet 
Cssar's  death  in  this  year  he  took  an  active 
part  in  supporting  the  friends  of  bis  murdered 
patron.  He  served  under  M.  Antonins  in  ths 
siege  of  Mutina,  and  subsequently  under  both 
Antonius  and  Octavianus  in  their  war  against 
Brutus  and  Gassius.  Alter  the  battle  of  PhQip- 
pi  Saxa  accompanied  Antony  to  tbo  East,  and 
was  made  by  the  latter  governor  of  Syria.  Her« 
he  was  defeated  by  the  younger  Labienus  and 
the  Parthians,  and  was  slaiA  m  the  flight  aftSf 
the  battle  (B.C.  40). 

Saxa,  Q.  VocoNTtrs,  tribune  of  the  plebs  B.(X 
169,  proposed  the  Voconia  lex,  which  was  sop- 
ported  by  the  elder  Cato,  who  spoke  in  its  ^ 
vor  when  he  was  sixty-five  years  of  age.  lle> 
specting  this  tox,  vid.  Diet,  of  Amtif.,  a.  s. 

Saxa  Rubra.    Kuf.  Robba  Saxa. 

Saxoneb,  a  powerful  people  in  Germany,  who 
originally  dwelt  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Cim- 
brie  Cher.sonesus,  between  the  rivers  Albis  and 
Chalusus  (now  Travc),  consequently  in  the  mod- 
ern Holstein.  They  are  not  msntionsd  by  Taiv 
itus  and  Pliny,  since  these  writers  appear  to 
have  comprehended  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Cimbric  Chersonesus  under  the  general  nsms 
of  Cinibri.  The  Saxoncs  first  occur  in  history 
in  A.D.  286,  when  they  are  mentioned  as  brave 
and  skillful  sailors,  who  often  joined  ths  Cfaao- 
ci  in  piratical  expeditions  against  the  coast  of 
1  Gaul.   The.  Saxones  afterward  appear  at  the 
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hpad  of  a  powerful  confederacy  of  Gcnr.or  com- 
muaitteft,  who  became  uotted  under  the  general 
name  of  Saxons,  and  who  erentnally  oceapied 
the  country  between  the  Elbe,  the  Rhine,  the 
Lippe,  and  tne  German  Ocean.  A  portion  of 
the  Saxons,  in  conjunction  with  the  Angii,  led 
by  Hengist  and  Horsa,  conquered  Britain,  as  is 
well  known,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. The  Romans  never  came  into  close  con- 
tact with  the  Saxons. 

[Scf.  K  Porta  (S/cai^  nvAfj,  usually  in  pi.  2(fat- 
oi  wv/.ai),  a  celebrated  gate  of  Troy,  on  the 
west  side,  toward  the  sea :  near  it  was  the  tomb 
ofLaomcdon     Vid.  Thoja  ] 

Sexy  A,  CassIus,  a  centurion  in  Caesar's  army, 
who  distinguished  himself  by  his  extraordinary 
feats  of  valor  at  the  battle  of  Dyrrh.u'hium.  He 
survived  the  battle,  and  is  mentioned  as  one  of 
the  partisans  of  Casaar  after  the  death  of  the 
htter. 

Sc^TOLA,  Q.  CertidIcs,  a  Roman  jurist,  lived 
ander  Antoninna  Pius.  He  wrote  aeveral  works, 
and  there  are  three  hundred  and  aeven  exoerpts 
from  him  in  the  Digest. 

SciBvStA,  MvoTos.  1.  O.,  the  hero  of  a  eel- 
ehrated  story  in  early  Roman  history.  When 
lUng  Porsenna  was  blockading  Rome,  G.  Mu- 
eins,  a  young  man  of  the  pamelan  class,  re- 
solved to  rid  his  coontr>'  of  the  invader  He 
went  out  of  the  city,  with  a  dagger  hid  beneath 
hia  dress,  and  approached  tlje  phice  where  Por- 
sennn  was  sitting,  with  a  smrctary  by  his  side, 
dressed  nearly  in  the  same  style  as  the  king 
Mmself  Mistaking  the  secretary  for  the  king, 
Mucins  killed  him  on  the  spot.  He  was  seized 
by  the  king's  guards,  and  brought  before  the 
royal  seat,  when  he  dedared  his  name,  and  his 
design  to  kill  the  king  himself,  and  told  him 
that  there  were  many  more  Romans  ready  to 
attempt  his  life.  The  king,  in  his  passion  and 
alarm,  ordered  him  to  be  burned  alive  unless  he 
explained  more  clearly  what  ho  meant  by  his 
Taeue  threats,  upon  which  Mucins  thrust  his 
li^t  hand  into  a  tire  which  was  already  lighted 
for  a  saerifioOt  and  held  it  there  without  flinch- 
ing. The  king,  who  was  amazed  at.his  firm- 
aess,  ordered  him  to  be  rensoTed  from  the  al- 
taff  and  bade  him  go  away  free  and  uninjured. 
To  make  some  return  to  the  king  for  his  gen- 
erous behavior,  Muciua  toM  him  that  there  were 
three  hundred  of  the  first  youths  of  Rome  who 
had  agreed  with  one  another  to  kill  the  king, 
that  the  lot  fell  on  him  to  make  the  first  at- 
trmpt,  and  that  the  rest  would  do  the  same 
when  their  turn  came.  Mucius  received  the 
name  of  SessToIa,  or  left-handed,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  loss  of  his  right  hand.  Por- 
senna, being  alarmed  for  bis  life,  which  be  could 
not  aeenre  againat  so  many  deaperale  men,  made 
proposab  of  peace  to  the  Rornan.s,  and  evacu- 
ated the  territory.  The  patricians  gave  Mucius 
a  tract  of  land  beyond  the  Tiber,  which  was 
thenceforth  called  Afucia  Praia.  The  Mucius 
of  this  story  was  a  patrician,  but  the  Mucii  of 
the  historical  period  were  plebeians. — 2.  Q., 
praetor  B.O.  S16,  had  Sardinia  for  his  |Hoyiiiee^ 
where  he  remained  for  the  next  three  years. 
He  was  decemvir  sacrorum,  and  died  209. — 3. 
Q.,  probably  son  of  N6.S,  waa  pretor  179,  with 
Sicily  for  his  province,  and  consul  174. — 4.  P., 
rother  of  No.  3,  was  praetor  with  his  brother 


SCiEVOLA,  MUCIUS. 

179,  and  consul!  75.  In  hIa  consulship  he  gained 
a  victory  over  the  Lignrians — 5.  P.,  probably 
son  of  No.  4,  was  tribane  of  the  pidis  141,  prs. 
tor  iirbanus  130,  and  consul  133,  the  year  in 
which  Tiberius  Gracchus  lost  his  life. '  In  131 
he  succeeded  his  brother  Macianas(H{{.Mrcu. 
N' as  pontifex  maximus.  Sc;vvola  was  d». 
tinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  the  Ju«  Pcnii- 
fictum.  He  was  also  famed  for  his  skill  io  plaj. 
ing  at  ball,  as  well  as  at  the  game  called  Dio. 
decim  Scripta.  His  fame  as  a  la»7er  is  pb. 
corded  by  Cicero  in  several  passages.  There 
is  no  excerpt  from  his  writings  in  the  Digeat; 
but  he  is  cited  several  times  tjy  the  juri.sts  whose 
works  were  used  for  that  cuinjjilaiion.— 6. 
called  the  j\uauR,  was  son  of  No.  3,  and  mar 
ried  the  daughter  of  C.  Laelius,  the  friend  of 
Scipio  Africanus  the  younger.  He  was  tribuoe 
of  the  iMba  1S8,  plebeian  sdile  125,  and  as  pne- 
tor  was  governor  of  the  province  of  .\siain  :2!, 
the  year  in  which  C.  Gracchus  lust  bis  hfe.  He 
was  prosecuted  after  hie  return  ftom  his  pnv* 
inco  for  the  offence  of  repetundae  in  120  by  T 
Albuctus,  but  was  acquitted.  He  was  cootul 
117.  He  lived  at  least  to  the  triboaate  ofp. 
Sulpicius  Rufus  §8.  Cicero,  who  was  born  106, 
informs  us  that,  after  he  had  put  on  the  logs 
virilis,  hia  ftther  took  him  to  Scaerola,  whowai 
then  an  old  man,  and  that  he  kept  as  close  to 
him  as  be  could,  in  order  to  profit  by  bu  re- 
marka.  After  hia  death  Cicero  beeane  t  hear' 
er  of  Q  Mucius  Scaevola,the  pontifex.  The  au- 
gur was  distinguished  for  hia  knowledfe  of  the 
law;  bat  none  offalawritinga  are  recorded.  Mo* 
cia,  the  augur's  daughter,  married  L  Licmius 
Crassus,  the  orator,  who  was  consul  95,  wiihQ. 
Mucius  Scevola,  the  pontifex  maximos;  wbeoce 
it  appears  that  the  Q.  Mucius,  who  is  one  of  the 
speakers  in  the  treatise  de  Oratore,  is  not  the 
pontifex  and  the  colleague  of  Crassus,  bat  the 
angor,  the  father-in-law  of  Crassus  He  is 
also  one  of  the  speakers  in  the  Laltus  mt  it 
Amicitia  (c.  1),  and  in  tho  dc  Repuhhca  (i  ,I3). 
— 7.  Q.,  PoHTiFEx  Maxivvs,  Wbs  SOD  of.No.S, 
and  is  quoted  by  Cicero  as  an  example  of  a  son 
who  aimed  at  excellence  in  that  wbicb  bad 
given  his  father  distinction.  He  was  tribane 
of  the  plebs  in  106,  curule  a»dile  in  104,  and  con- 
sul 95,  with  Ucinius  Crassus,  the  orator,  ia  his 
colleague.  After  hia  eonanlah^  ScBfoIa  was 
the  governor  (proconsul)  of  the  province  of  .Asia, 
in  which  capacity  he  gained  the  esteem  of  tbe 
people  who  were  under  his  govenment  Sob* 
seqnently  he  was  made  pontifex  maxirans,  bt 
which  title  be  is  often  distinguished  from  Q. 
Mocioa  the  aogar.  He  loat  his  Hfe  in  the  eda» 
sulship  of  C.  Marius  the  younger  and  Cn.  Pi; 

Sinus  Carbo  (82),  having  been  proscribed  b/iha 
[arian  party,  ftom  wUoi  we  mayeondililM 
he  belonged  to  Sulla'a  party.  His  body  waa 
thrown  into  the  Tiber.  The  virtues  of  Seavola 
are  recorded  by  Cicero,  who,  after  ifee^Hlhsf 
I  the  augur,  became  an  attendant  (auditor)  of  the 
pontifex.  The  purity  of  his  moral  character, 
bis  exalted  notions  of  equity  and  fair  dealing, 
hia  abilitiea  aa  an  administrator,  an  orator,  and 
a  jurist,  place  him  among  the  first  of  tbeilli* 
trious  men  of  all  ages  and  countries.  He  wi^ 
says  Cicero,  the  most  eloqiMllt  of  jnrista,  and 
the  most  learned  jurist  among  orators.  Q.Se» 
voia  the  pontifex  is  the  first  Roman  to ' 
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ve  can  attribute  a  scientific  and  systematic 
handling  of  the  Jus  Civile,  which  he  accom- 
plished m  a  work  in  eighteen  hooks.  He  also 
wrote  a  LiUr  Singulant  nepi  opuv,  a  work  on 
Definitions,  or  perhaps,  rather,  short  rules  of 
law,  from  which  there  are  four  excerpts  in  the 
DifMt.  Tlus  w  tbe  oldest  work  from  which 
there  are  any  excerpts  in  the  Digest,  and  even 
these  may  have  been  taken  at  second  band. 

ScalIbis  (now  Santarem),  a  town  in  Lusita- 
Bia«  on  the  road  from  Olisipo  to  Emcrita  and 
Bracara,  also  a  Roman  culuny  with  the  sur- 
name Prsesidiam  Julium,  and  the  seat  of  one  of 
the  three  Conventus  Juridici  of  the  prtjvince. 
The  town  is  erroneously  called  Scalabiscus  by 
Ptoleiny. 

ScALiiis  (now  Srhcl(li),  an  important  river  in 
tbe  north  of  Gallia  Belgica,  flowing  into,  tbe 
oeean,  bat  whidi  Cosar  enoneootljr  ntkea  a 
tributary  of  the  Mosa.  Ptolemy  calls  this  river 
Titbudas  or  TabuUas,  which  name  it  continued 
to  bear  in  the  Middle  Agee  under  the  fonn  of 
TmhU  or  Tabula. 

ScAMAMDBR  {iKofutvdpot).  1.  A  hver  in  the 
weetem  part  of  the  northern  coast  of  Sicily, 
falling  into  the  sea  near  Segesta. — 2.  The  cel- 
ebrated river  of  tbe  Troad.  Vid,  Troas.  As  a 
nnrtbological  personage,  the  river-god  was  call- 
ed Xanthus  by  the  gods.  His  contest  with 
Achillea  ia  described  by  Homer  (//.,  xzi.,  186, 

ibu.). 

ScAMANnRiiTS  (2«fl|^v^ptof).  I.  Son  of  Hec- 
tor and  Andromache,  whom  the  people  of  Troy 
called  AaQranax,  because  his  father  was  the 
protector  of  the  city  of  Troy.— [2.  A  Trojan 
warrior,  son  of  Strophius,  slain  by  Menclaus  ] 

ScAMDONiD^  {l,K<^i6uvi6ai),  a'demus  in  Atti- 
ca, between  Athens  and  Eleasia,  belonging  to 
tbe  tribe  Leoniis. 

ScAMPA  {XKufina  :  now  Skiimbi  or  Iscampi),  a 

town  in  the  interior  of  Greek  Illyria,  on  the  Via 
Egnatia,  between  Clodiana  and  Lychnidus. 

ScANDEA  (2icdvd«a),  a  port-town  on  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  island  Cythera,  forming  the  har- 
bor of  the  town  of  Oytbera,  from  wliioh  it  was 
t«n  stadia  distant. 

ScAiioU  or  ScandihatIa,  tbe  name  given  by 
tiie  ancients  to  Norway,  Sweden,  and  the  sur- 
nonding  islands.  Even  tbe  later  Homans  bad 
a  wry  imperfiset  knowledge  of  tbe  Seandinavian 
peninsula.  They  stipposed  it  to  have  been  sur- 
roanded  by  the  ocean,  and  to  have  been  com- 

rd  of  several  islaods  called  by  Ptolemy  Scan- 
Of  these  the  largest  bore  especially  the 
flame  of  Scandia  or  Scandinavia,  by  which  tbe 
modem  Sweden  was  vndoobtedly  indicated. 
This  country  was  inhabited  by  the  Hillevioncs, 
of  whom  tbe  Suiones  and  iSitones  appear  to 
have  been  tribes. 

Scandila  (now  ScandoU),  a  small  island  in 
the  northeast  of  tbe  .£gean  Sea,  between  Pepa- 
letbos  and  Scyros. 

ScANTiA  SitVA,  a  wood  in  Campania,  in  which 
were  prcMly  tbe  Aque  Scanti«  mentioned  by 
Pliny. 

C8oAinii.i.A,  Mamtua,  the  wife  of  Didius  Ja- 

lianus,  whom  she  urged  to  buy  the  empire  when 
set  up  fur  sale  :  she  enjoyed  the  title  Augusta 
•  teiog  tfM  brief  period  of  her  husband's  reign.] 
ScAPTK  Hyl«  {iKarrTJi  ilr)),  also  Called,  but 
ass  correctly,  Scaptksylk  (2/tam9<rvA9),a  small 


town  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  opposite  the  ish 
and  of  Thasos.  It  contained  celebrated  rrold 
mines,  which  were  originally  worked  by  the 
Thasians.  Thncydides,  who  had  some  proper- 
ty  in  these  mines,  retired  to  this  place  after  his 
banishment  from  Athens,  and  here  arranged  the 
materials  for  his  history. 

ScAPTi  A  (Scaptiensis  or  Scaptius),  an  ancient 
town  in  Latium,  which  gave  its  name  to  a  Ro« 
man  tribe,  hot  wbieh  duappeared  at  an  early 
period. 

[Sc  APULA  QuiNTios,  T.,  3  Romao  officer,  pass 
ed  over  into  Spain  with  Cn.  Pompeins,  and  took 
an  active  part  against  Cmsar:  he  fought  at  the 
battle  of  Munda,  B.C.  45,  and  after  the  battle, 
seeing  that  a!)  was  lost,  M  to  Cordoba,  and 
there  burned  himself  to  death  on  a  pyre  which 
be  bad  erected  for  that  purpose.] 

ScAvifLA,  P.  Osvoslot,  snceeeded  A.  Ffarattas 
as  governor  of  Britain  about  A.D.  50.  He  de- 
feated tbe  i^erful  tribe  of  tbe  Silnres,  took 
prisoner  their  king  Garaetaeos,  and  sent  bim  in 
chains  to  Rome.  In  consequence  of  this  suc- 
cess lie  received  the  insignia  of  a  triumph,  but 
died  soon  afterward  in  the  province. 

ScARABANTiA  (now  Q^ihiihuTg),  a  town  in  Pan- 
nonia  Su[)erior,  on  tho  road  from  Yindobona  to 
Potovio,  ami  a  municipium  with  the  surname 
Tlavia  Augusta. 

ScARDONA  (ZKapduva  or  "LKupduv)-  1.  (Now 
Skardona  or  Skardin),  the  chief  town  of  Libur- 
nia  in  Illyria,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Titius, 
twelve  miles  from  its  mouth,  the  seat  of  a  Con- 
ventus Juridicus. — 2.  (Now  Arte),  a  small  isl> 
and  off  the  coast  of  Libmrnia,  also  called  Arfaa, 
which  was  the  name  of  the  principal  town. 

ScARDVS  or  ScoRDis  MoNs  (ro  ^Kapdov  dpo(), 
a  email  range  of  lofty  mountains,  forming  the 
boundar\'  between  Ma?sia  and  Macedonia 

SCARPHE,   SCARPHEA,  Or    ScARPHIA  (iKtlpipT], 

6aior,  2»capi^<of),  a  town  of  the  Epicncmidii  Lo- 
cri,  ten  stadia  Irom  the  coast,  at  which  the  roads 
united  leading  through  Thermopylae.  It  pos- 
sessed a  harbor  on  the  coast,  probably  at  the 
mouth  of  tbe  River  Boagrius. 

ScARPoif  NA  (now  Ckarpeigne)t  a  town  in  Gallia 
Belgica,  on  the  MoscUa,  md  00  tbo  rqad  fran 
TuUum  to  Divodurum. 

SoATo  or  Cato,  Vvnfes,  one  of  tbe  Italian 
generals  in  the  Marsic  war,  B.C.  90.  He  de» 
feated  the  constils,  L.  Julius  Caesar  and  P.  Rutik 
ius  Lnpus,  in  two  successive  battlea  He  wav 
afterward  taken  prisoner,  and  was  stabbed  to 
death  by  bis  own  slave  as  he  was  being  dragged 
before  the  Roman  genenl,  being  tboa  delivered 
from  the  ignominy  and  panishment  that  await- 
ed bim. 

ScAOKus,  JEuttivB.   1.  M.,  raised  his  family 

from  obscurity  to  the  highest  rank  among  the 
Roman  nobles.  He  was  born  in  B.C.  163.  His 
father,  notwithstanding  his  patrician  descent, 
had  been  obliged,  through  poverty,  to  carry  on 
the  trade  of  a  coal  merchant,  and  left  his  son  a 
very  slender  patrimony.  The  latter  had  thought 
at  first  of  carrying  on  the  trade  of  a  money-lend- 
er ;  but  he  finally  resolved  to  devote  himself  to 
the  study  of  eloquence,  with  the  hope  of  rising 
to  the  honors  of  the  state.  He  likewise  served 
in  the  army,  where  he  appears  to  have  gained 
some  distinction.    He  was  curule  sdile  in  123 
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SCAURUS,  iEMILIUS. 

Hi  obtained  the  consulship  in  115,  when  he  car- 
ried oa  war  with  success  against  several  of  the 
Alpine  tribes.  In  1  IS  he  was  sent  at  the  bead 
of  an  embassf  to  Jogartha;  and  in  111  he  ac- 
companied the  consul  L.  Calpurnius  Bestia,  as 
one  of  his  legates,  in  the  war  against  Jngnrtba. 
Tlie  Numidian  kinrr  bestowed  large  sums  of 
moooy  upon  botli  iiestia  and  Scaurus,  in  conse- 
quence  of  which  the  consul  granted  the  king 
most  favorable  terms  of  peace.  This  disgrace- 
ful transaction  excited  the  greatest  indignation 
St  Rome ;  and  C.  MainHins,  the  tribane  of  the 
plebs,  110,  brought  forward  a  bill  by  which  an 
inquiry  was  to  be  instituted  against  all  those 
who  had  received  bribes  from  Jugurtha.  Al« 
though  Scaunis  had  been  one  of  the  most  guilty, 
such  was  his  influence  in  the  state  that  he  con- 
trived to  be  appointed  one  of  the  three  quae- 
sitores  who  were  elected  under  tbe  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  prosecutinir  the  criminals.  But, 
though  he  thus  secured  himself,  he  was  unable 
to  ssTO  any  of  bia  aooomplices.  Bestia  and 
many  others  were  condemned.  In  109,  Scaurus 
was  censor  with  M.  Livius  Drusus.  In  his  con- 
sulship he  restored  the  Milvian  bridge,  and  con- 
Btriieied  the  iEmilian  road,  which  ran  by  Pisic 
and  Luna  as  far  as  Dertona.  In  107  he  was 
elected  consul  a  second  time,  in  place  of  L.  Cas- 
sias Longinus,  who  had  fallen  in  battle  against 
the  I'lgurini.  In  the  struggles  between  the 
aristoeratieal  and  popular  parttest  Scanma  was 
always  a  warm  supporter  of  the  former.  He 
was  several  times  accused  of  different  offences, 
chiefly  by  his  private  enemies ;  but  each  wss 
his  influrnon  in  the  stale  that  he  was  always 
acquitted,  lie  died  about  S9.  By  his  wife  Cie- 
eilia  Scaurus  hsd  three  children,  two  sons  men- 
tioned below,  and  a  daughter  -f^milia,  first  mar- 
ried to  M'.  Glabrio,  and  next  to  Cn.  Pompey, 
sobsequently  the  trinmvir. — 2.  M.,  eldest  son  of 
the  precediiii:,  and  step-son  of  the  dictator  Sul- 
la, whom  bis  mother  Cecilia  married  after  tlie 
desth  of  his  father.  Tn  the  third  Mitbradatic 
war  he  served  under  Pompey  asqUBStor.  The 
latter  seat  bim  to  Damascus  with  an  anny,  and 
from  thence  he  marched  into  Judaa  to  settle 
the  disputes  between  the  brothers  Hyrcanus  and 
Aristobulus.  Scaurus  was  left  by  Pompey  in 
the  command  of  Syria  with  two  legions.  Dur- 
ing his  government  of  Syria  he  made  a  preda- 
tory incursion  into  Arabia  Petraea,  but  with- 
drew on  the  payment  of  three,  hundred  talents 
by  Aretas,  the  king  of  the  country.  He  was 
curule  aedile  in  58,  when  he  celebrated  the  pub- 
he  games  with  extraordinary  splendor.  '  The 
temporary  theatre  which  he  built  aooommoda- 
ted  eighty  thousand  spectators,  and  was  adorned 
in  the  most  magnificent  manner.  Three  hund- 
red and  sixty  pillars  decorated  the  stage,  ar- 
ranged in  three  stories,  of  which  the  lowest  was 
made  of  white  marble,  the  middle  one  of  glass, 
and  the  highest  of  gilt  wood.  The  eombats  of 
wild  beasts  were  equally  astonishing  One 
hundred  and  fifty  panthers  were  exhibited  lu  the 
.oiroos,  and  five  crocodiles  snd  a  hippopotamus 
were  seen  for  the  first  tmin  at  Rome.  In  56  he 
was  pr0tor,and  in  the  following  year  governed 
tbe  province  of  Sardinia,  which  he  plundered 
without  mercy.  On  his  return  to  Roiiic  he  was 
aoottsed  of  the  crime  of  repetuodw.  He  was 
defended  l^Cioero,  Uorteiisias,  and  othon»  and 


SCEPSIS- 

was  acquitted,  notwithstanding  his  guilt.  He 
was  accused  again  in  52,  under  Pompey  s  new 
law  against  aaSoitus,  snd  was  condemned.  He 
married  Mucia,  who  had  been  previously  the 
wife  of  Pompey,  and  by  her  he  had  one  son 
(No.  4).— 8.  Younger  son  of  No.  1,  fought  on<h» 
the  proconsul,  Q.  Catulus,  against  the  ("imbri  at 
the  Aihesis,  and,  having  fled  from  the  field,  was 
indignantly  commandea  by  his  father  not  to  coot 
into  his  presence,  whereupon  the  youth  put  ao 
end  to  his  life.— 4.  M.,  sou  of  No.  2,  and  Mucis, 
the  former  wife  of  Pompey  the  triomTir.  sad 
consequently  tlie  half-brother  of  Sextus  Pom- 
pey.  He  accompanied  the  latter  into  Asia  after 
the  defeat  of  his  fleet  in  Sicily,  bat  betrayed  him 
into  tlie  hands  of  the  generals  of  M.  Antonius  ir, 
35.  After  tbe  battle  of  Actium  be  fell  into  tbe 
power  of  Ootavianus,  and  escaped  death,  to 
which  he  had  been  sentenced,  only  through  tbs 
intercession  of  his  mother,  Mucia. — 5.  Maxei- 
CDS,  son  of  No.  4,  was  a  distinguished  orator 
and  poet,  but  of  a  dissolute  character.  He  VTM 
a  membe'  of  the  senate  at  the  time  nf  the  ac 
cession  of  Tiberius,  A.D.  14,  w  hen  he  offend- 
ed this  suspicious  emperor  by  some  remada 
which  he  made  in  the  senate.  Being  accused 
of  majestas  in  34,  he  put  an  end  to  his  owo 
life. 

ScvuRCs,  M.  AuKELius,  consul  sufToctus  B  C. 
108,  was  three  years  afterward  consular  legate 
in  Gaul,  where  he  was  defeated  by  the  CilSwi, 
taken  prisoner,  and  put  to  death 

Scaurus,  Q.  Terkntils,  a  celebrated  gram- 
mailan  who  flourished  under  tbe  Emperor  Hs^ 
drian,  and  whose  son  was  one  of  the  preceptors 
of  tbe  Emperor  Verus.  He  was  tbe  author  of 
an  An  OfiuumMtiatt  and  of  commentaries  upon 
Plautus,  Virtril,  and  tlie  Ars  Ponica  of  Horace, 
which  are  known  to  us  from  a  few  scstteied 
notices  only,  (br  the  tract  entitled  Q.  TctmCb 

Scauri  <lc  Orlhographia  ad  Theseum  inclmled  in 

tbe  Granuuatice  Latime  Auctores  Aotiaai' 
of  Potsehhis  (Hannov.,  1605).  is  not  bdieved  to 

be  a  genuine  production  of  this  Scaurus. 

ScklbbItos  Campcs.    Vid.  Roma,  p.  748,  a. 

ScBNA  {'ZKTivai,  i.  c.,  the  tents),  a  town  of 
Mesopotamia,  on  the  borders  of  Babylonia,  on 
a  canal  of  the  Euphrates,  twenty-five  days*  jour- 
ney below  Zeugma.  It  belonged  to  tbe  Scevx 
T^,  and  was  evidently  only  a  coUection  of  teats 
or  huts. 

ScKNiT.t:  {Y.KrjviTat,  i.  c.,  dtcfllers  in  tents),  the 
general  name  used  by  the  Greeks  for  the  Beda* 
wee  (Bedouin)  tribes  of  Arabia  Deserta.  It  was 
also  applied  to  nomad  tribes  in  Africa,  who  like- 
wise lived  in  tents. 

Si  (S*f^i.Wr:  now  probably  niins  ^X  Ethi- 
Upshi  or  l^tki-Shupske),  an  ancient  city  in  the  in* 
terior  of  the  Troad,  southeast  of  Alexandiea,  in 
the  mountains  uf  Ida.  Its  inhabitants  were  re- 
moved by  Antigouus  to  Alexandres ;  but,  being 
permitted  by  Lysimachos  to  return  to  their 
homes,  they  built  a  new  city,  called  17  via  KUfiii, 
and  the  remains  of  the  old  town  were  then  call- 
ed IlakatoK^if.  Scepsis  is  celebrated  in  Ut* 
erary  history  as  the  place  where  certain  MSS 
of  Aristotle  and  Theopbrastus  were  buried,  to 
prevent  their  transferenoe  to  Pergamos.  When 
dug  up  again,  they  were  found  nearly  destroyed, 
by  mould  and  worms,  and  in  this  condiiioD  ibej 
were  fimoved  by  Sulla  to  Athena.  Tbephila» 
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SOSRDILAIDAS. 

ophcr  MetrcKlorus  and  the  graaUBavfail  Dene- 
triiia  were  natives  of  Scepsis. 
8cBBDii.AniA«  or  Sosrhiubdo*  ("LKepdiJiaiSac 

or  I\f/jJi/.ai Jof ),  king  of  Illyria,  was  in  all  prob- 
Abtiity  a  son  of  Pleuratcs,  and  younger  brother 
Of  AgTon,  both  of  them  kings  of  that  country. 
After  the  defent  and  abdication  of  Teuta  (B.C. 

he  probably  succeeded  to  a  portion  of  her 
domtnfons,  bat  did  not  assnme  the  title  of  king 
till  after  ilic  death  of  his  nephew  Pinnes.  He 
carried  on  war  for  some  years  against  Philip, 
king  of  Macedonia,  and  thus  appears  as  an  ally 
of  the  Romans.  He  probably  died  about  205, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Pleuratus. 

[ScHBOU  (2;t«<5/o),  a  large  village  of  Lower 
Egypt,  on  the  great  canal  which  united  Alex- 
andrea  with  the  Canohic  mouth  of  the  Nile,  four 
schoeni  from  Alexandreu,  was  the  station  ul  the 
splendid  galleys  ie  whieli  the  piefeets  vfaited  the 
upper  districts  ] 

ScHEDiL's  (S^^diof).  1.  Son  of  Iphitus  and 
Hippolyte,  commanded  the  Phocians  in  the  war 
against  Troy,  along  with  his  brother  Epistro- 
phus.  He  was  slain  by  Hector,  and  his  remains 
were  carried  from  Troy  to  Anticyra  in  Phocls. 
— 2.  Son  of  Perimcdes,  likewise  aPhocifUl  who 
was  killed  at  Troy  by  Hector. 

ScHKBA  (Scherinns),  a  town  in  the  luterior  of 
Sicily,  in  the  southwest  part  of  the  i^nd. 

SoasaXA.    Vtd.  Piubaccs. 

[ScHtsTB  (Fur,  i  9xtaii^  M^,  now  Zimeno  or 
Zemino).  a  road  leading  from  Delphi  over  a  de- 
cliTity  of  Parnassus  to  Daulis,  and  stiU  further 
■orthward,  derhring  its  name  from  the  fhet  that 
it  began  in  a  mountain  gorge,  and  then,  two  ge- 
ographical miles  east  of  Delpbi,  at  a  place  called 
Tpc/V  iti%nBM^  ihided  itaelfinto  two  roads,  one 
to  the  northeast  toward  Daulis,  tlie  other  to  the 
BOQtheast  toward  Lebadea  or  Ueiicon.  At  the 
point  where  the  three  roads  met  was  erected 
the,turoulus  to  commemorate  the  murder  of 
Laius  by  CEdipus,  which  was  said  to  have  oc- 
eorred  there.] 

ScHtEHDS  (2;}forvof:  Z;);otV(ei;c ),  a  town  of 
Bceotia,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  and  on 
the  road  from  Thebes  to  Anthedon. 

ScHczNua  (Ix^^vovc,  -ovvrof).  1.  A  harbor  of 
Corinth,  north  of  Cenchreae,  at  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  isthmus. — 2.  A  place  in  the  interior 
(rf*  Arcadia,  near  Methydrium. 

SciATiius  {iKiado^  :  IkiuOioi;  :  now  Skiatho), 
a  small  island  in  the  .^gean  Sea,  north  of  Eu- 
b(ea  and  east  of  the  Magnesian  coast  of  Thes- 
saly,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name  upon  it.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  originally  colonized  by  Pelas- 

g'ans  fromHursce.  It  is  frequently  mentioned 
the  history  of  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerx- 
es* since  the  Persian  and  Grecian  fleets  were 
Stationed  near  its  coasts.  It  subsequently  be- 
came one  of  the  subject  allies  of  Athens,  but  at- 
tained such  little  prosperity  that  it  only  had  to 
pqr  tin  mall  tribnte  of  two  hnndred  draehma 
Vearijr.  Its  chief  town  was  destroyed  by  the 
last  Fbilip  of  Macedonia.  At  a  later  time  it  was 
ffeslored  V  Antonins  to  the  Athenians.  Soisp 
thus  produced  good  wine. 

Sciosus  (£«id^),  a  place  in  the  south  of 
Italy,  of  imcertain  site,  in  whieb  seme  of  the 
Sybarites  settled  after  the  destnwtion  of  their 
own  city. 


SCIPIO. 

iKi^.T^ovaioc),  a  town  of  Elis,  in  the  district  Tri 
phylia,  on  the  River  Selinus,  twenty  stadia 
sooth  of  Olympia.  It  was  destroyed  by  the 
Eleans  in  the  war  which  they  carried  on  against 
the  Piscans,  whose  cause  had  been  espoused 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Scillus.  The  LacedKino- 
nians  subsequently  took  possession  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Scillus  ;  and,  although  the  Eleans  still 
laid  claim  to  it,  they  gave  it  to  Xenophon  aAer 
his  banishment  from  Athens.  Xenophon  re> 
sided  at  this  place  during  the  rcmnindor  of  his 
life,  and  erected  here  a  sanctuary  to  Diana  (.\r- 
temis).  which  he  had  vowed  daring  the  retreat 
of  the  Ten  Thousand 

SciNt;oM.\o(;s,  a  buiali  place  in  the  southeast^ 
em  part  of  Gallia  Transpadana,  in  thekia^om 
of  Cottius,  west  of  Segnsio,  at  the  pass  aerosa 
the  Alps. 

Sciuira  (Zxwn; :  Sxtuvatof,  lixiuvevf),  the 
chief  town  in  the  Macedonian  peninsula  of  Pal- 
lene,  on  the  western  coast.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  some  Pelleniaas  of  Achaia, 
who  settled  here  after  their  return  from  Troy. 
It  revolted  from  the  Athenians  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  bnt  was  retaken  by  Cleon ;  where- 
upon all  the  men  were  put  to  death,  the  women 
and  children  sold  as  slaves,  and  the  town  given 
to  the  Platttsns. 

Scipio,  the  name  of  an^illustrious  patrician 
family  of  the  Cornelis  gens.  This  name,  which 
signifies  a  atiek  or  atalT,  i»  ssid  to  hsye  been 
given  to  the  founder  of  the  family,  because  he 
served  as  a  staff  in  directing  bis  blind  lather. 
This  family  prodneed  some  of  the  greatest  men 
in  Rome,  and  to  them  she  was  more  indebted 
than  to  any  others  for  the  empire  of  the  world. 
The  ftmily  tomb  of  the  Scifrios  was  discovered 
in  1780,  on  the  left  of  the  Appia  Via,  about  four 
hundred  paces  within  the  modern  Porta  S.  Se- 
bastisno.  The  inscriptions  and  other  curiosi- 
ties  are  now  deposited  in  the  Museo  Pio-Clero» 
entino  at  Rome.  1.  P.  Cosnblioit  Scipio,  ma> 
gister  eqnitnm  B.C.  896,  and  consular  tribune 
395  and  394.-2.  L.  Corn.  Scipio,  consul  360. 
— 3.  P.  CoBM.  Scipio  Barbatus,  consul  328,  and 
dictator  806.  He  was  alsopontifex  maximus. — 
4.  L.  Corn.  Scipio  Bakbatus,  consul  298,  when 
he  carried  on  war  against  the  Etruscans,  and  de- 
feated them  near  volaterrae.  He  also  served 
under  the  consuls  in  297,  295,  and  293;  a<,'ainst 
the  Samnites.  This  Scipio  was  the  great-grand- 
father of  the  conqueror  of  Hannibal.  Vhe  gen- 
ealogy  of  the  family  can  be  traced  with  mom 
certainty  from  this  time. — 6.  Cn.  Corn.  Scipio 
AatNA,  son  of  No.  4,  was  consul  260,  in  the  first 
Punic  war.  In  an  attempt  upon  the  Liparwan 
islands,  he  was  taken  prisoner  with  sevenieeh 
ships.  He  probably  recovered  his  liberty  when 
Regulus  invaded  Africa,  for  he  was  consul  a  sec* 
ond  time  in  254.  In  this  year  he  and  his  col- 
league, A-  Atilius  Calatinus,  crossed  over  into 
Sicily  and  took  the  town  of  Panonnos.— 6.  L. 
Corn.  Scipio,  also  son  of  No.  4,  was  consul  269. 
He  drove  the  Carthaginians  out  of  Sardinia  and 
CoTstea,  defeating  Hanno,  the  Carthaginian 
commander.  He  was  censor  in  258. — 7.  P. 
Corn.  Scipio  Asina,  son  of  No.  6,  was  consul 
SSI,  and  carried  on  war,  with  hia  eoHeagoe  M. 
Minucius  Rufus,  against  the  Istri,  who  were 
anbdued  by  the  consuls.  He  is  mentioned  again 
in  811,  when  be  fBoominended  that  the  senate 
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Btiould  recall  all  the  penerals  and  annies  from 
Italy  for  the  defence  ot  the  capital,  because  Han- 
nibal was  ntarcliing  upon  t!ie  city. — 8.  P.  Cobn. 
Scino.  son  of  No.  6,  was  consul,  with  Ti.  Sem- 
pronius  Lopn^us,  in  218,  the  first  year  of  tlie  sec- 
ond Punic  war.    He  sadcd  with  an  army  to 
Gaul,  in  order  to  encoanter  Hannibal  before 
crossing  the  Al;  s  :  but,  findins  that  Hannibal 
had  cro^>scd  the  Klione,  and  had  got  the  start  of 
him  by  a  three  days'  march,  he  resolved  to  sail 
back  to  Italy  and  await  Hannibal's  arrival  in 
Cisalpine  Gaul.    But  as  the  Romans  had  an 
army  of  twenty'fivethoastiMl  men  in  Cisalpine 
CJaul.  umlcrthe  command  of  two  praetors,  Scip- 
io  sent  into  Spain  the  army  which  he  bad  brought 
with  him,  under  the  command  of  his  brother 
Cn.  Scipio.    On  his  return  to  Italy.  Seipio  took 
the  command  of  the  army  in  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
and  hastened  to  meet  Hannibal.   An  engage- 
mcnt  look  place  between  the  cavalry  and  li::ht- 
anoed  troops  of  the  two  armies.   The  Romans 
wwe  defeated ;  the  eonaol  himaelf  reeelved  a 
severe  wound,  and  was  only  saved  from  death 
by  the  courage  of  bis  young  son  Publius,  the 
Artaie  eonqneror  of  Hannibal.   Scipio  now  re- 
treated across  the  Ticinus,  crossed  the  Po  also, 
flrst  took  up  his  quarters  at  Piacentia,  and  sub- 
aeqnently  withdrew  to  the  hills  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Trcbia,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  oth- 
er consul,  Sempronius  Longus.   The  latter  re- 
aolved  upon  a  battle,  in  oppoeiiton  to  the  a^iee 
of  his  colleague,   llie  rc<uh  was  the  con^ilote 
defeat  of  the  Roman  army,  which  was  obliged 
to  take  refuge  within  the  walls  of  Placentia. 
In  the  foilowin':  yi  ar,  217.  Scipio,  whose  impe- 
rium  had  been  prolonged,  crossed  over  into 
Spain.  He  and  his  brother  Gneius  continued  in 
Spain  til!  their  dcatli  in  211  ;  but  the  history  of 
their  campaigns,  though  important  in  their  re- 
anlta,  is  fM  of  confimons  and  contradictions. 
They  gained  several  victories  over  the  enemy, 
and  they  fell  themselves  so  strong  by  the  be- 
ginning of  212,  that  they  resolved  to  cross  the 
Ibcrus,  and  to  make  a  vigorous  efTort  to  drire 
the  Carthaginians  out  of  Spain.    They  accord- 
ingly diTided  their  forces,  but  they  were  defeat- 
ed and  slain  in  battle  by  the  Carthaginians. — 9. 
Cn.  Corn.  Scipio  Caltos,  son  of  No  0.  and 
brother  of  No.  8,  was  consul  222,  with  M.  Glau- 
dina  MaveeUoa.  lo  oonjonetion  with  his  col- 
league, he  carried  on  war  against  the  Insu- 
brians.    In  218  he  carried  on  war  as  the  legate 
of  bis  brother  Publius  for  eight  years  in  Spain, 
as  has  been  related  above — 10.  P.  Corn.  Scipio 
AriiicANus  Major,  son  of  No.  8,  was  bom  in  234. 
He  waa  nnqneationably  one  of  the  greateat  men 
of  Rome,  and  he  acquired  at  an  early  ajre  the 
oonfideoce  and  admiration  of  bis  countrymen. 
Hia  enthnaiastic  mind  led  him  to  belieTc  that 
he  was  a  special  favorite  of  the  gods,  and  be 
never  engaged  in  any  pablic  or  private  business 
without  mat  going  to  the  Capitol,  where  he  eat 
some  lime  alone,  enjoying  communication  from 
the  gods.   For  all  he  f  roposed  or  executed,  he 
alleged  the  dime  appnnral ;  and  the  Roman 
people  gave  credit  to  his  assertions,  and  re- 
garded him  as  a  being  almost  superior  to  the 
eomoMm  raee  of  men.  There  ean  be  no  doabt 
that  Scipio  believed  himself  in  the  divine  reve- 
lations, which  he  asserted  to  have  been  vouch- 
aaf<sd  to  bin,  and  the  eUnMfdimnr 
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which  attended  all  his  enterprises  must  have 
deepened  this  belief.  He  is  first  mentiooed  ia 
218  at  the  battle  of  the  Ticinos,  when  he  eaved 
the  life  of  his  father,  as  has  b(  (  n  already  re- 
lated. He  fought  at  Cannae  two  years  after- 
ward (216),  when  he  was  already  a  tribane  of 
the  soldiers,  and  was  one  of  the  few  Roman  of- 
ficers who  survived  that  fatal  day.  He  was 
chosen,  along  with  Appius  Claudius,  to  com- 
mand the  remains  of  the  army,  which  bad  taken 
refuge  at  Canustum  :  and  it  was  owing  to  bis 
youthful  heroism  and  presence  of  mind  that  the 
Roman  nobles,  who  had  thought  of  leaving  fu 
nly  in  despair,  were  prevented  from  carryisf 
their  rash  project  into  effect.  He  had  already 
gained  the  favor  of  the  people  to  such  an  extent 
that  he  was  rl<  otcd  a?dile  in  212,  alihouijh  he 
had  not  yet  readied  the  legal  age.  In  210,  alter 
the  death  of  his  father  and  mwte  io  Spain,  the 
Romans  resolved  to  increase  their  army  in  that 
country,  and  to  place  it  under  the  command  uf 
a  proeonaol.  But  when  the  peopte  assembled 
to  elect  a  proconsul,  none  of  the  generals  of  ex- 
perience ventured  lo  sue  for  so  dangerous  a  com- 
mand. At  length  Scipio,  who  was  then  barely 
twenty  four,  offered  himself  as  a  candidate,  and 
was  chosen  with  enthusiasm  to  take  the  com- 
mand. Hia  ancceea  in  Spain  waa  atrildng  and 
rapid  In  the  first  campaign  (210)  he  took  the 
important  city  of  Carthago  Nova,  and  in  the 
cooTBO  of  the  next  three  yeara  lie  drove  the 
Carthaginians  entirely  out  of  Spain,  and  became 
master  of  that  couotiy.  He  returned  to  Rome 
in  206,  and  waa  eleeted  eomrol  for  the  folfc»w. 
ing  year  (205),  although  he  had  not  yet  lillfd 
the  office  of  preetor,  and  was  oolj  thirty  years 
of  age.  He  was  anxtonsto  enwaofttratoBOB 
to  Africa,  and  hrinj?  the  conteat  tO  «B  toA  A 
the  gates  of  Carthage ;  but  the  oldest  roembeia 
of  the  senate,  and  among  them  Q.  Fabitis  Max* 
imus,  opposed  his  project,  partly  through  timid- 
ity and  partly  through  jealousy  of  the  youthful 
conqueror.  AH  that  Scipio  could  obtain  was 
the  province  of  Sicily,  with  permission  lo  cross 
over  to  Africa ;  but  the  senate  refused  biro  an 
army,  thus  making  the  permission  of  no  prae* 
tical  use.  But  the  allies  had  a  truer  Yiew  of 
the  interests  of  Italy  than  the  Roman  senate, 
and  from  all  the  towns  of  Italy  volunteers  dock- 
ed to  join  the  standard  of  the  youthful  heiD. 
The  senate  could  not  refuse  to  allow  him  to  en- 
list volunteers ;  and  such  was  the  enthusiasm 
in  his  favor,  that  ha  was  able  to  eroaa  over  la 
Sicily  with  an  army  and  a  fleet  contrary  to  the 
expectations  and  even  the  wishes  of  the  sen- 
ate. After  spending  the  winter  in  Sicily,  aod 
completing  all  his  preparations  for  the  invasion 
of  Africa,  he  crossed  over  to  the  latter  countiy 
in  the  course  of  the  following  year.  Soceeaa 
again  attended  his  arms.  The  Cartbafrinians 
and  their  ally  Syphax  were  defeated  with  great 
alanghter,  and  the  former  were  eompellM  to 
recall  Hannibal  from  Italy  as  the  only  hope  of 
saving  their  country.  The  long  struggle  be- 
tween the  two  natiom  waa  at  fcngth  mtwght 
to  a  close  by  the  battle  fought  near  the  city  of 
Zama  on  the  I9th  of  October,  SOS,  io  which 
Scipio  gained  a  deeiaiTO  and  brOIiant  Tietoiy 
over  Hannibal.  Carthage  had  no  alternative 
but  submission;  but  the  final  treaty  was  oeC 
coneloded  till  the  fiiDowing  year  (SOl  \.  Scipio 
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VMurned  to  Italy  in  SOI,  and  entered  Rome  in 

triiunph.  He  was  received  with  universal  cn- 
tbusiaam,  and  the  surname  of  Africanus  was 
eooferred  upon  him.  The  people  wished  to 
make  him  consul  and  dictator  for  life,  and  to 
erect  his  statue  in  the  comilia,  the  rostra,  the 
curia,  and  even  in  the  Capitol,  but  he  prudently 
declined  all  these  inTidions  dietinotioiw.  As 
he  did  not  choose  to  usurp  the  snpreme  power, 
and  as  he  was  an  object  of  suspicion  and  dis- 
Uke  to  the  majority  of  the  senate,  he  took  no 
prominent  part  in  public  affairs  during  the  next 
few  years.  He  was  censor  in  199  with  P.  JEU- 
us  Paetus,  and  consul  a  second  time  in  194  with 
Ti.  Sempronius  Longus.  In  193  he  was  one 
of  the  three  commissioners  who  were  sent  to 
Africa  to  mediate  between  Masinissa  and  the 
Carthaginians;  and  in  the  same  year  lie  was 
one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to  Aotiochus  at 
Bphesos,  at  whose  eourt  Hannibal  was  then  re- 
siding.  The  talo  nms  that  he  had  there  an  in- 
terview with  the  great  Carthaginian,  who  de- 
elared  him  the  greatest  general  that  ever  lived. 
The  romplimcnt  was  paid  in  a  manner  the  most 
flattering  to  Scipio.  Tbe  latter  had  asked, 
■•Who  was  the  greatest  general!**  ■'Alexan- 
der llie  Great,"  was  Hannil)al\s  reply.  "Who 
waa  the  second  1"  "  Pyrrbus."  "  Who  the 
third!**  "Myself,"  replied  the  Carthaginian. 
♦*  What  would  you  have  said,  tlien,  if  you  had 
conquered  me  !"  asked  Scipio,  in  astonishment. 
••I  should  then  have  placed  myself  before  Alex- 
ander, before  Pyrrhus,  and  before  all  other  gen- 
erals." In  190  Africanus  served  as  legate  un- 
der his  brother  Lucius  in  tbe  war  agamst  An- 
tiochus  the  Great.  Shortly  after  his  return,  he 
and  his  brother  Lucius  were  accused  of  having 
received  bribes  from  Antiochus  to  let  the  mon- 
arch off  too  leoinitlf,  and  of  having  appropria- 
ted to  their  own  nse  part  of  t!ic  money  which 
had  been  paid  by  Aniiuchus  to  the  Roman  state. 
The  detada  of  the  accusation  are  related  with 
such  discrepancies  by  the  ancient  authorities, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  determme  with  certainty 
the  true  history  of  the  afihir,  or  the  year  in 
which  it  occurred  It  appears,  however,  that 
there  were  two  distinct  prosecutions,  and  the 
fbUowing  is  perhaps  the  most  pnrtiftble  history 
of  the  transaction.  In  187,  two  tribunes  of  the 
people  of  tbe  name  of  Petillii,  instigated  by  Cato 
and  tbe  other  enemies  of  the  Scipios,  required 
L.  Scipio  to  render  an  account  of  all  the  sums 
of  money  which  be  had  received  from  Aniio- 
ehna.  L.  Seipio  accordingly  prepared  his  ac- 
counts, but  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  ili  livering 
them  up,  the  proud  conqueror  of  Hannibal  in- 
dignantly snatched  tham  out  of  his  hands  and 
tore  them  up  in  pieces  before  tfie  senate  Hut 
this  haughty  cooduct  appears  to  have  produced 
an  ni^Torable  impression,  and  his  brether, 
when  brought  to  trial  in  tlir  cour.'^e  of  the  same 
year,  was  declared  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  pay 
a  heavy  fine.  The  tribnne  O.  Minaeina  Augu- 
rinos  ordered  him  to  be  dragged  to  prison  and 
there  detained  till  the  money  was  paid ;  where- 
apoo  Africanus  rescued  his  brother  tmm  tbe 
hands  of  the  tribune's  officer.  The  contest 
would  probably  have  been  attended  with  fatal 
results  had  not  Tib.  Gracchus,  the  father  of  the 
celebrated  tribune,  and  then  tribune  himself,  had 
the  prudence  to  release  Luciuairom  tbe  senteiioe 


of  Imprisonment.  The  successful  issue  of  the 
prosecution  of  Lucius  emboldened  his  enemies 
to  bring  the  great  Africanus  himself  before  the 
people.  His  accuser  was  M.  Naevius,  the  trib< 
une  of  the  people,  and  the  accuration  was 
brought  in  185.  When  the  trial  came  on,  and 
Africanus  was  summoned,  he  proudly  remind 
ed  the  people  that  this  was  the  anniversary 
of  the  day  on  which  he  had  defeated  Hannibal 
U  Zama,  and  called  upon  them  to  follow  him 
to  the  Capitol,  in  order  there  to  retom  thanks 
to  the  immortal  gods,  and  to  pray  that  they 
would'grant  the  Roman  state  other  citizens  like 
biroself.  Seipio  struek  a  chord  which  vibrated 
on  every  heart,  and  was  followed  by  crowds  to 
the  Capitol.  Having  thus  set  all  tbe  laws  at 
defiance,  Seipio  immediately  quitted  Rome,  and 
retired  to  his  country  seat  at  Litemnm.  The 
tribunes  wished  to  renew  tbe  proseention,  Init 
Gneehns  wisely  persuaded  them  to  let  it  drop. 
Scipio  never  returned  to  Rome.  He  passed  his 
remaining  days  in  the  cultivation  of  his  estate 
at  Litemum ;  and,  at  his  death,  ia  said  to  have 
requested  that  his  boily  niiylit  be  buried  there, 
and  not  in  bis  ungrateful  country.  The  year 
of  his  death  is  equally  uncertain,  but  he  prob- 
ably (lit  (1  in  183.  Scipio  married  ..-Emilia,  the 
daughter  of  L.  ifmiiius  Paulus,  who  fell  at  the 
battle  of  Cannae,  and  by  her  he  had  four  chil- 
dren, two  sons  (Nos.  12,  13)  and  two  daugh* 
ters,  the  elder  of  whom  married  P.  Scipio  Nasica 
Corculum  (No.  17),  and  the  yoonger  Tib.  Grac- 
chus, and  thus  became  the  mother  of  the  two 
celebrated  tribunes.  Vid.  Cornelia. —  11.  L. 
Corn.  Scipio  Asiaticus,  also  called  AsuccNBe 
or  AsuoENcs,  was  the  son  of  No.  8,  and  the 
brother  of  the  great  Africanus.  He  served  un- 
der his  brother  in  Spain  ;  was  prator  in  193, 
when  he  obtained  the  province  of  Sicily  ;  and 
consul  in  190  with  C.  Laclius.  The  senate  had 
not  much  confidence  in  his  abilities,  and  it  was 
only  thlODgh  the  offer  of  his  brother  Africanus 
to  accompany  him  as  a  legate  that  he  obtained 
the  province  of  Greece  and  the  conduct  of  thu 
war  against  Antiochus.  He  defeated  Antio- 
chus at  Mount  Sipylus  in  190,  entered  Rome  in 
triuiuph  in  the  following  year,  and  assumed  the 
surname  of  Asiaticus.  The  history  of  his  aecu 
f-ation  and  condemnation  has  been  already  re- 
lated in  the  life  of  his  brother.  He  was  a  can- 
didate for  the  cenaoiBhip  in  184,  bat  was  de 
feated  by  the  old  enemy  of  his  familY,  M.  Por- 
cius  Cato,  who  deprived  Asiaticus  of  bis  horse 
at  the  review  of  the  eqnitea.  It  qipeaia,  there- 
forc,  tliat  even  as  late  as  tliis  time  aneques  did 
not  forfeit  his  horse  by  becoming  a  senator. — 
18.  P.  Coiir.  Seine  ArtioAinrs,  dcier  son  of  the 
great  Africanus,  was  prevented  by  his  weak 
health  from  taking  any  part  in  public  affairs. 
Cicero  praises  his  oratiuncaln  and  his  Greek 
history,  and  remarks  that,  with  the  greatnes.s  of 
bis  father's  mind,  be  possessed  a  larger  amouut 
of  learning.  He  had  no  son  of  hto  own,  but 
adopted  the  son  of  L.  .^milius  Paulus  {vid.  be- 
low. No.  1.'))  —  13.  L.  or  Cn.  Corn.  Scino  Ar- 
BicANcs,  younger  son  of  tbe  great  Africanus. 
He  accompanied  his  father  into  Asia  in  190,  and 
was  taken  prisoner  by  Antiochus.  This  Scipio 
was  a  degenerate  son  of  an  illustrious  sire,  and 
only  obtained  the  pra>torship  in  174  through 
Cicereius,  who  bad  been  a  sciiba  of  hia  Ikuher 
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ftnng  way  to  him.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
expelled  from  the  senate  by  the  censors. — 14. 
L.  Corn.  Scipio  Asuticus,  a  descendant  of  No. 
11,  belonged  to  the  Marian  party,  aad  was  con- 
sul 83  with  C.  Norbanua     In  this  year  Sulla 
returned  to  Italy:  Scipio  was  deserted  by  his 
troopSt  aod  taken  priaoner  in  his  camp  along 
with  his  son  Lucius,  but  was  dismissed  by  Sulla 
uninjured.   He  was,  however,  included  in  the 
proscription  in  the  following  year  (8S),  where- 
upon he  fled  to  Masstlia,  and  passed  there  the 
remainder  of  his  life.   His  daughter  was  mar- 
ried to  P.  Sestioa.— 16.  P.  Coair.  Soino^mLi- 
AWB  Africanus  Minor,  was  the  younger  son 
of  L.  iEmilius  Paulus,  the  conqueror  of  Mace- 
donia, and  was  adopted  by  P.  Scipio  (No.  12), 
the  son  of  the  conqueror  of  Hannibal.    He  was 
born  about  185.   In  bis  soventeeotb  year  he 
accompanied  his  tuther  Panlua  to  Greece,  and 
fought  under  him  at  the  battle  of  Py<!na,  IfiS 
Scipio  devoted  himself  with  ardor  to  the  study 
of  literatare,  and  formed  an  intimate  fKendship 
with  Polvbius  when  the  latter  came  to  Rome 
along  with  the  other  Achcan  hostages  in  167. 
Vid.  PoLYBius.  At  a  later  period  he  also  cultiya- 
ted  the  acquaintance  of  the  philosopher  Panae- 
tias,  and  he  likewise  admitted  the  poets  Lucilius 
and  Terence  to  his  intimacy,  and  is  said  to  have 
assisted  the  latter  in  the  composition  of  his  com- 
edies. His  friendship  with  Lselius,  whose  tastes 
and  pursuits  were  so  congenial  to  his  own,  has 
been  immortalized  by  Cicero's  celebrated  treat- 
ise entitled  "  Lirlius  sive  de  Amidtia."  ,\1- 
though  thus  devoted  to  the  study  of  polite  liter- 
atare, Scipio  is  said  to  have  cultirated  the  Tir- 
tur  s  which  distinguished  the  older  Romans,  and 
to  have  made  Cato  the  model  of  bis  conduct. 
If  we  may  believe  his  panegyriele,  he  poaeeaaed 
all  the  simple  virtues  of  an  old  Roman,  mellow- 
ed by  the  refining  influences  of  Greek  civiliza- 
tion. Seipio  first  aerred  in  Spain  with  groat 
distinction  as  military  trihtine  under  the  consul 
L.  LucuUus  in  151.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
third  Pnaie  war  in  140,  he  accompanied  the  Ro- 
man army  to  Africa,  a?ain  with  th'>  rank  of 
military  tribune.   Here  be  gained  still  more  rc 
4iown.  By  his  personal  brarefy  and  military 
skill  he  repaired,  to  a  prcat  extent,  the  mistakes 
of  the  consal  Manilius,  whose  army  on  one  oc- 
easion  he  aared  flrom  destmction.  He  returned 
to  Rome  in  14'?,  and  had  already  f^^iinnl  such 
popularity,  that  when  he  became  a  candidate  for 
the  aedileship  for  the  following  year  (147),  he 
was  elected  consul,  although  he  was  only  thirty- 
seven,  and  had  not,  therefore,  attained  the  legal 
age.   The  senate  assigned  to  him  .\frica  as  his 
province,  to  which  he  forthwith  sailed,  accom- 
panied by  his  friends  Polybius  and  Laelius  He 
prosecuted  the  siege  of  Carthage  with  the  ut- 
most tigor.  The  Carthaginians  defended  them- 
selves w^ith  the  courage  of  despair,  and  the  Ro- 
mans were  unable  to  force  their  way  into  the 
city  till  the  spring  of  the  following  year  (14<). 
The  inhabitants  fought  from  street  to  street, 
and  from  house  to  bouse,  and  the  work  of  de- 
struction and  hntehery  went  on  for  days.  The 
fate  of  this  once  maG;nifinent  city  moved  Scipio 
to  tears,  and,  aniicipatinff  that  a  similar  catas- 
trophe might  one  day  bemll  Rome,  he  repeated 
the  lincfi  of  the  Iliad  (vi  ,  44^-9),  in  which  Hec- 
tor bewails  the  approaching  faUof  Troj.  After 


redaoing  Afriea  to  the  form  of  a  RotBsnprot 

inre,  Seipio  returned  to  Rome  in  the  same  year, 
and  celebrated  a  splendid  triumph  on  account 
of  his  victory.  The  surname  of  .\fricaoDt, 
which  he  had  inherited  by  adoption  from  the 
conqueror  of  Hannibal,  had  been  now  acquired 
by  him  by  his  own  exploits.  In  142  Scipb 
was  censor,  and  in  the  administration  of  the 
duties  of  his  otllce  he  attempted  to  repress  the 
growing  luxury  and  immorality  of  his  eeatoa* 
poraries  His  efforts,  however,  were  thwart- 
ed by  his  colleague  Mummius,  who  bad  bus- 
self  acquired  a  WfB  for  Qreelt  and  Aaiatie  lis> 
urie.s.  In  139  Seipio  was  aecn.sed  by  Ti.  Clau- 
dius Asellus  of  majestas.  Asellus  attacked  bm 
out  of  private  animoaity,  because  he  hadlieen 
deprived  nf  his  horse,  and  reduced  to  the  con- 
dition of  an  erarian  by  Scipio  in  bis  ceoaor8lu|). 
Scipio  was  acquitted,  and  the  speeehes  wMeh 
he  delivered  on  the  occasion  ohtainrd  ^r»nt 
celebrity,  and  were  held  in  high  esteem  io  i 
later  age.  It  appears  to  have  Men  after  thh 
event  that  Scipio  was  sent  on  an  erobsssyto 
Egypt  and  Asia  to  attend  to  the  Roman  inter- 
ests  in  those  conntries.  The  long  continuanoe 
of  the  war  in  Spain  again  called  Scipio  to  the 
consulship.  He  was  appointed  consul  in  bis 
absence,  and  had  the  province  of  Spain  assigtied 
to  him  in  134.  His  operations  were  atteoM 
with  success;  and  in  133  he  brought  the  wat 
to  a  conclusion  by  the  capture  of  the  city  of  Nu- 
mantia  after  a  long  siege.  He  now  ncmei 
the  surname  of  Numantinus  in  addition  to  thai 
of  Africanus.  During  bis  absence  in  Spain  Ti- 
berius Oraeehus  had  been  put  to  death  Scipio 
was  married  to  Scmpronia,  the  sister  of  tlw 
fallen  tribune,  but  he  had  no  sympathy  with  his 
reforms,  and  no  sorrow  for  his  fate.  Upoo  hb 
return  to  Rome  in  132,  he  did  not  disguise  Wi 
sentiments,  and  when  asked  in  the  assembly  of 
the  tribes  by  C.  Papiriue  Caibo,  the  tmm, 
what  he  thought  of  the  death  of  Tiberius  (^rac- 
cbuSf  he  boldly  replied  that  he  was  justly  slain 
0un  CMtm).  The  people  loudly  exprewrt 
their  disapprobation  ;  wlirreupon  Scipio  proodir 
bade  them  to  be  silent.  He  now  took  tbe  lead 
in  opposing  the  popular  party,  and  eodeavorad 
to  prevent  the  agrarian  law  of  Tiberlns  Grac- 
chus from  being  carried  into  efiect.  Io  ordei 
to  accomplish  this  object,  he  proposed  hi  Ae 
senate  (129)  that  all  disputes  re.-^pe.  tin^r  the 
lands  of  the  allies  should  be  taken  oat  of  tbe 
hands  of  the  commissioners  appointed  under 
the  Ian-  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  and  should  to 
committed  to  other  persons.  This  would  biVB 
been  equivalent  to  an  abrogation  of  the  law ; 
and  accordingly,  Fulvius  Flaccus,  Papirins  Car- 
hn,  and  C.  Gracchus,  the  three  cororoissioneii, 
oflcrcd  the  most  vehement  opposition  to  his  jwe- 
posal.  In  the  forum  be  was  accused  by  Carbo 
with  the  bitterest  invectives  as  the  enemy  of 
the  people,  and  upon  his  again  expressing  his 
approval  of  the  death  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  tbe 
people  shouted  out,  "  Down  with  the  tyrant' 
In  the  evening  he  went  homo  with  the  iotenlioB 
of  eomposing  a  speech  for  the  following  day; 
but  next  day  he  was  found  dead  in  his  roon. 
The  most  contradictory  rumors  were  circolited 
respecting  his  death,  but  it  was  geoeraQy  le- 
lieved  that  he  was  murdered.  Suspicion  frll 
upon  varioaa  persons ;  his  wife  Semproois  aod 
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Der  mother  Cornelia  were  sospected  by  soiDe ; 
Carbo,  Fulvius,  and  C.  Gracchus  by  others.  Of 
■U  these,  Carbo  was  most  generally  believed  to 

have  been  guilty,  and  is  expressly  mentioned 
as  Llio  murderer  by  Cicero.  The  general  opin- 
ioa  entertained  by  the  Romans  of  a  subsequent 
age  rcspeciitifi  Scipio  is  given  by  Cicero  in  his 
work  on  the  Republic,  in  which  Scipio  is  intro- 
duced as  the  principal  speaker. — 16.  P.  Corn. 
Scipio  Nasic  v,  that  is,  "  Scipio  with  the  pointed 
nose,"  was  the  sou  of  Co.  Scipio  Calvus,  who 
fell  in  Spain  in  211.  (Fi'il.  No.  9).  He  is  first 
mentiuned  in  204  as  a  young  man  who  was 
judged  by  the  senate  to  be  the  best  citizen  in  the 
state,  and  was  therefore  sent  to  (tetia  along  with 
the  Roman  matrons  to  receive  the  statue  of  the 
Idaeaa  Mother,  which  had  been  brought  from 
Pessinus.  He  was  enrule  sdlle  196 ;  prstor 
in  104,  when  he  fought  with  success  in  Further 
Spam;  and  consul  191.  when  he  defeated  the 
Boil,  and  triarophed  over  them  on  his  return  to 
Rome.  Scipio  Nasica  was  a  celebrated  jurist, 
and  a  house  was  given  bun  by  the  state  in  the 
Via  Sacra,  in  order  that  he  niiglit  be  more  easily 

consulted  —  17.  P.  Corn.  Scipio  Nasica  Cor- 
cvLOM,  son  of  No.  16,  inherited  from  his  father 
a  love  of  jnrispnidence,  and  became  so  cele- 
brated for  his  discernment  and  for  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  pontifical  and  civil  law,  that  he  re- 
ceived  the  surname  of  Coradum.  He  married 
a  daughter  of  Scipio  Africanus  the  elder.  He 
was  consul  for  the  first  time  162,  but  abdicated, 
together  with  his  colleague,  almost  immediately 
ailer  they  had  entered  upon  their  office,  on  ac- 
count of  some  fault  in  the  auspices.  He  was 
censor  159  with  M.  Popilius  L^nas,  and  was 
consul  a  second  time  in  165,  when  he  subdued 
the  Dalmatians.  lie  was  a  firm  upholder  of 
the  oM  Roman  habits  and  manners,  and  in  his 
second  cunsuiship  he  induced  the  senate  toorder 
the  (!cmt)liiion  of  a  tliealro,  which  was  near 
completion,  as  injurious  to  public  morals.  When 
Cato  repeatedly  expressed  his  desire  for  the  de- 
struction of  Carthage,  Scipio,  on  the  other  hand, 
declared  that  he  wished  for  its  preservation, 
since  the  existence  of  sodi  a  rival  woold  prove 
a  useful  check  upon  the  licentiousness  of  the 
multitude.  He  was  elected  pontifex  maximus 
in  ISO.— 19.  P.  Goaw.  Scipio  Nasica  SasAno, 
son  of  No.  17,  is  chiefly  known  as  the  leader  of 
the  senate  in  the  murder  of  Tiberms  Gracchus. 
He  was  consul  in  188,  and  in  consequence  of 
the  severity  with  which  he  and  his  colleague 
eoiiducled  the  levy  of  (roops,  tbey  were  thrown 
into  prison  by  C.  Curtatlas,  the  tribune  of  ttie 
plc'js.  It  was  this  Curiaiius  who  gave  Nasica 
the  nickname  of  Serapio,  from  bis  resemblance 
to  a  person  oflow  rank  of  this  name ;  but,  though 
given  him  in  derision,  it  aflerward  became  his 
distinguishing  surname.  In  133,  when  the  tribes 
met  to  re-elect  Tiberius  Gracchus  to  the  tribu- 
nate, and  the  utmost  confusion  prevailed  in  the 
Forum,  Nasica  called  upon  the  consuls  to  save 
the  republic ;  but  as  they  refused  to  have  re- 
course to  violence,  he  exclaimed,  "  As  the  con- 
sul betrays  the  stale,  do  you  who  wish  to  obey 
the  laws  follow  me  and,  so  saying,  be  rushed 
Ibrth  from  the  temple  of  Fides,  where  the  senate 
was  sitting,  followed  by  the  greater  number  of 
the  senators.  The  people  gave  way  before 
OieD,  aiid  Graoobaa  was  aaaaaeioated  as  he  at> 


I  tempted  to  escape.  In  consequence  of  his  con* 
'  duct  on  this  occasion,  Nasica  became  an  object 
of  such  detestation  to  the  people,  ttat  the  senate 
found  it  advisable  to  send  him  on  a  pretended 
mission  to  .\sia,  although  he  was  poniilex  max- 
imus, and  ought  not,  therefore,  to  have  quitted 
Italy  He  did  not  venture  to  return  to  Rome, 
and  afler  wandering  about  from  place  to  place, 
died  soon  afterwvd  at  Pergamum.  — 19.  P. 
Corn.  Scipio  Nasica,  son  of  No.  18,  was  consul 
111,  and  died  during  his  consulship. — 20.  P. 
Coan.  Scipio  Nasica,  son  of  No.  19,  pmtor  94» 
is  mentioned  by  Cicero  as  one  of  the  advocates 
of  Sextus  Roscius  of  Ameria.  Ho  married  Li- 
cinia,  the  second  daughter  of  L.  Crassos,  the 
orator.  He  had  two  sons,  both  of  whom  were 
adopted,  one  by  his  maternal  grandfather  L. 
Crassus  in  his  teatament,  and  is  therefore  called 
L.  Licinius  Crassus  Scipio,  and  the  other  by 
Q.  Cfficilius  Metellus  Pius,  consul  80,  and  ia 
therefore  called  Q.  Gaecilins  Metellus  Pins  Scip- 
io. This  Scipio  became  the  father-in-law  of 
Cn.  Pompey  the  triumvir,  and  fell  in  Africa  la 
46.  His  life  is  giveo  under  MtTtLtes,  No.  16. 
— 21.  Cs.  CoRX.  Soino  IIisfALLus,  son  of  L, 
Scipio,  who  is  only  known  as  a  brother  of  the 
two  Scipios  who  fell  in  Spain.  Hispallus  was 
pretor  179,  and  consul  171.  — 22  Cn.  Cok.v. 
Scipio  Hispallus,  son  of  No.  21,  was  pra'tor 
139,  when  he  published  an  edict  that  all  Cbal- 
dsans  (t.  e.,  astrologers)  abonldleave  Romb  and 
Italy  within  ten  days. 

[SciRADiuM  (iKipudiov),  a  promontoiy  of  Sala- 
mia,  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  with  a  tem- 
ple of  Minerva  (Athena)  Sciras  ] 
I     bciKAs  or  JScLKRiAS  (£«cipaf,  XK?.}]piar),  of'I  a- 
I  rentum,  was  one  ONf  the  foUowera  of  Rhinthon 
j  in  that  peculiar  sort  of  comedy,  or  rather  bur- 
I  Icsquu  tragedy,  which  was  cultivated  by  the  Do- 
rians of  Magna  Grncia,  and  eapeeial^  at  Ta- 
!  rentum.    Vid.  Uuinthoh. 

Sciras  (Zxipuf),  a  surname  of  Minerva  (Athe- 
na), under  which  she  had  a  temple  in  the  .'^tiio 
port  of  Phalcrum,  and  in  the  island  of  Salamis. 
The  foundation  of  the  temple  at  Phalcrum  ia 
ascribed  by  Pausanias  to  a  aoothsayer,  Scima 
of  Dodona,  who  is  said  to  have  come  to  Attica 
at  the  time  when  the  Eleusioians  were  at  war 
with  Erechtbens. 

SciRiTis  (2«/ptrtf),  a  wild  and  mountainous 
district  in  the  north  oC  Laconia,  on  the  borders 
of  Arcadia,  with  a  town  caUed  Scxaos  (Scfpop), 
which  originally  belonged  to  Arcadia.  Its  in- 
habitants, the  SciBiTJB  (SxipiTiu),  formed  a  spe- 
cial division  of  the  Lacedemonian  army .  This 
body,  which,  in  the  lime  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  was  six  hundred  in  number,  was  stationed 
in  battle  at  the  extreme  left  of  the  line,  formed 
on  march  tlio  vanguard,  and  was  usually  em- 
ployed on  the  most  dangerous  kinda  of  service. 

SciBoN  (lulpuv  or  'SiKcipuv),  a  famotis  robber 
who  infested  the  frontier  between  Attica  and 
Megaris.  He  not  only  robbed  the  travellers 
who  passed  through  the  country,  but  compelled 
them,  on  the  Scironian  rock,  to  wash  his  feet, 
and  kicked  theni  into  the  sea  while  they  were 
thus  employed.  At  the  foot  of  the  rock  there 
was  a  tortoise  which  devoured  the  bodies  of 
the  robber's  victims.   He  was  slain  by  Theseus. 

ScibonIa  Saza  {LKipuviieg  nerpai,  also  Iki 
adS§s:  now  Dtrvmd  Bom»),  luge  rocks  on  U» 
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•sHtprn  const  of  Mcgaris,  between  wluch  and 
the  sea  there  was  oDly  a  narrow  dangerous  pass, 
cilled  the  Seironian  road  (ff  lKtp6vn or  iKipovk 
6S6f  :  now  Kaki  Skaln).  This  road  was  after- 
ward enlarged  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian.  The 
name  of  the  roeln  was  derived  from  the  eele- 
brated  robber  Sciron. 

SciBRi  orSciRi,  apeople  in  European  Sarma- 
tia,  on  the  northern  coast,  imroediatdy  east  of 
the  Vistula,  in  the  modern  Curlandand  Samth 
gitien.  The  Sciri  afterward  joined  the  Hons; 
and  to  this  people  belonged  Odoacer,  the  con- 
qaeror  of  Italy. 

SciRToifloM  {'ZKipruviov),  a  town  in  the  south 
of  Arcadia,  belonging  to  the  district  ^gytis,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  removed  to  Megalopolb 
upon  the  foundation  of  the  latter. 

SciRTUS  (Zxtprof :  now Jtllah),  a  river  in  Mes- 
opotamia, flowing  past  Edessa  into  a  small  lake 
near  Charrae.  Its  namo,  which  si;jnifies  leap- 
ingt  was  derived  from  its  rapid  descent  m  a  se- 
ries of  small  cascades. 

[SciKos  {iKifinr,  <'))  1  A  soothsaycr  of  Do- 
dona.  Vtd.  Scirab.— 2.  (i:«(>of,  i/),  a  town  of 
Laeonia.  Vid,  Seisins. — 3.  (Sxipor,  6),  a  brook 
near  Sriruin,  whieh  traversed  the  sacred  road 
northwest  of  Athens,  and  watered  the  gardens 
north  of  Dipylon.] 

SclkrIas.     Vid.  SciRAR. 

SC90RA  (Scodrensis :  now  Scodar  or  Scutari), 
one  of  the  most  important  towns  in  Illyrieam, 
on  the  left  hank  of  t!ic  Iliver  Barbana,  at  the 
southeastern  corner  of  tiie  Lacus  Labeatis,  and 
aboat  seventeen  miles  from  the  coast.  It  was 
strongly  fortified,  and  was  thr"  r<  nno  of  the 
lUyrian  king  Geoiius.  It  subsequently  contain- 
ed many  Roman  inhahitants. 

SCODRITS.      Vid  SCARDUS. 

SccEoises,  ScYDissKB,  or  SCORDISCCS  (£«ot- 
dhjfc,  ^Kvdiaavf,  iKopdlnxof :  now  Dassim  Dagh, 
or  Chamhu-Bcl  Dagh),  a  mountain  in  the  north- 
east of  Asia  Minor,  dividing  Ponlus  Cappado- 
cius  from  Armenia  Minor,  and  forming  a  part 
of  the  same  range  as  Mount  Paryades. 

ScoLi.ls  (2(to>.?./f :  nt)W  Sandameri),  a  rocky 
mountain  between  Elis  and  Achaia,  three  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  thir^three  feet  high, 
which  joins  on  the  east  the  mountain  Lanipea. 

Sioi.oTi  (2:«o?.orot),  the  native  name  of  the 
Scythians,  according  to  Hermlotus,  is  in  all  prob- 
ability the  Greek  form  of  Slarc-me  or  Slove-uie, 
the  generic  name  of  the  Slavonian  race.  Vid. 
ScvTHiA.  The  later  Greek  writers  eaO  them 

ScoiiOs  (£xuAo( :  SxuXiOf,  ZituKiev{).  1.  An 
ancient  town  in  Bceotia,  on  the  road  trom 
Thebes  to  Aphidna?  in  .\ttica,  was  situated  on 
the  northera  slope  of  Mount  Cithaeron,  and  forty 
stadia  sonth  of  the  River  Asopns.— 8.  A  small 
place  in  Macedonia,  near  Olynthns. 

ScoMBRARiA  (oow  Ulotc),  an  island  in  front  of 
the  bay,  on  the  southeast  coast  of  S[>ain,  which 
formed  tJie  harbor  of  Cartha;,n)  Nova.  It  re- 
ceived its  name  from  the  scombri  or  mackerel 
taken  dT  its  coast,  flnom  wfaieh  the  Romans  pre- 
pared  their  garum. 

ScSmIos  Moifs  (rd  Zk6ihov  jpof),  a  mountain 
In  Macedonia,  which  runs  east  of  Mount  Scar- 
das,  in  the  direction  of  north  to  toath  toward 
Mount  Ilsemos. 

Sc5pas  {^KOftoi).  1.  An  iEtolian,  who  held 
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a  leading  position  among  his  countrymen  at  the 
period  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Philip 
and  the  Aehnans,  B.C.  nO.  He  eomiBMidei 

the  .Etolian  army  in  the  first  year  of  the  war. 
and  he  is  mentioned  again  as  general  of  the 
^tolians,  when  the  latter  people  eonelnded  aa 
alliance  with  the  Romans  to  assist  them  against 
Philip  (211).  Afler  the  close  of  the  war  with 
PhiKp,  Scopes  and  Dorimachns  were  appointed 
to  reform  t!ie  .Etnlian  constitution  (201).  Sco- 
pas  had  only  undertaken  the  charge  from  mo- 
tives of  personal  ambition  ;  on  finding  himadf 
disappointed  in  this  object,  he  withdrew  to 
Alexandres.  Here  he  was  received  with  the 
utmost  favor  by  the  ministers  of  the  young 
king,  Ptolemy  V.,  and  appointed  to  the  chief 
command  of  the  army  against  Antiochus  the 
Great.  At  first  he  was  successful,  but  was  aft- 
erward defeated  by  Antiochus  at  Panium,  and 
rediircii  to  shut  hims(>lf  up  within  the  wal's  of 
Sidon,  where  he  was  ultimately  compelled  by 
famine  to  snnender.  Notwithstanding  this  iU 
success,  he  continued  in  h\z\\  favor  at  the  P^crfv 
lian  court :  but,  having  formed  a  plot  in  196  to 
obtain i)y  force  the  chief  administration  of  the 
kinijdom,  he  was  arrested  and  put  to  death. — 
2.  A  distinguished  sculptor,  was  a  native  of 
Faros,  and  appears  to  have  belonged  to  a  fao^ 
ily  of  artists  in  that  island.  He  flourished  from 
B.C.  395  to  350.  He  was  probably  somewhat 
older  than  Praxiteles,  with  whom  be  stands  it 
the  head  of  that  second  period  of  perfected  art 
which  is  called  the  later  Attic  school  (in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  earlier  Attte  school  of 
Phidia.s),  and  which  arose  at  Athens  aft<T  the 
Peloponoesian  war.  Scopas  was  an  architect 
and  a  statuary  as  wen  as  a  aeolptor.  He  was 
the  architect  of  the  temple  of  Minerva  (.\*.lie- 
na)  Alea  at  Tegca,  in  Arcadia,  which  w  as  com- 
menced soon  after  B.C.  Z^\.  He  was  one  of 
the  artists  employed  in  executing  the  bas-re- 
liefs which  decorated  the  friexe  of  the  Mauso- 
leum at  Halicarnassus  in  Caria.  A  portion  of 
these  baa-reliefs  la  now  deposited  in  the  Bri^ 
ish  Mu«seiim.  Among  the  sinjrle  statues  and 
groups  of  Scopas,  the  best  known  in  modem 
times  is  his  group  of  figures  representing  the 
destruction  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Niobe. 
In  Pliny's  time  the  statues  stood  in  the  temple 
of  Apollo  Sosianns.  The  remahnlng  statues  of 
this  group,  or  copies  of  them,  are  all  in  the 
Florence  Gallery,  with  the  exception  of  the  so- 
called  Ilioneos  at  Munich,  wbieh  some  aoppoea 
to  have  belonfred  to  the  group.  There  is  a  head 
of  Niobe  in  the  collection  of  Lord  Yarhorough 
which  has  some  claim  to  be  eonsidered  as  the 
original.  But  the  most  esteemed  of  all  the 
works  of  Scopas,  in  anti(;iuity,  was  bis  group 
which  stood  in  the  shrine  of  Cn.  Bomittai  ai 
the  Flaminian  circus,  representing  Achillea  con- 
ducted to  the  island  of  Leoce  by  the  divinities 
of  the  sea.  Tt  consisted  of  figures  of  Neptune 
(Poseidon),  Thetis,  and  Achilles,  surrounded  by 
Nereids,  and  attended  by  Tritons,  and  by  an  a»> 
seroblage  of  sea  monsters. 

Sc6i>A8  (lKn~'ir  :  now  Alaian)^  a  river  of  Ga- 
latia,  falling  into  the  Saogarios,  inm  the  eai^ 
at  Juliopolis. 

ScoRDisci,  a  people  in  Pannonia  Supeiloiil« 
arc  sometimes  classed  among  the  Illyrians.biit 
were  the  remains  of  an  ancient  and  powerfol 
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SCYLLA. 


Celtic  tnfkf.  T*iey  dwelt  between  the  Savus 
md  DniTQa. 

SionniscuB.     Vid.  Sccedises. 

ScoTi,  a  peof 'e  mentiooed.  together  with  the 
PicTi,  by  the  later  Roman  writere  as  one  of  the 
chit  f  tribes  of  the  ancient  Caledonians  They 
dwelt  m  the  south  of  Scotland  and  in  Ireland; 
and  from  them  the  fonner  country  has  derived 
its  name. 

ScoTiTAs  (I/con'rof),  a  woody  district  in  the 
north  of  Laconia,  on  the  frontiers  of  Tegea- 


ScoTL'ssA  C^KoTovaaa  :  ^Korovaoaio^),  a  very 
ancient  town  uf 'I'hessaly,  in  the  district  Pclas- 
giotis,  near  the  source  of  the  Onchestus,  and  not 
far  from  the  hills  Cynoscephalif.  where  Flami- 
ninus  gained  his  celebrated  viclorv  over  Philip, 
B.C.  197. 

ScRiiui.vrA,  wife  of  Octavianus,  afterward  the 
Emperor  Augustus,  had  been  married  twice  be- 
fore. By  one  of  ber  former  husbands,  P.  Scip* 
io,  she  had  two  children,  P.  Scipio,  who  was 
consul  IS.0. 16,  and  a  daughter,  Corneliat  who 
was  married  to  Faalus  Emilias,  censor  B.C. 
22.  Scribonia  was  the  si.-:t('r  of  L.  Scribonius 
Libo,  who  was  the  father-in-law  of  Sextus  Pom- 
pey.  Augustus  married  her  in  40,  on  the  ad- 
vice of  Marccnas,  because  he  was  then  afraid 
that  Sextus  Pompey  would  form  an  alliance 
with  Antony  to  enish  him;  bat,  having  re- 
newed his  alliance  with  Antony,  Octavianus 
Avorcod  her,  in  order  to  marry  Livia,  in  the 
ftHowing  year  (39),  on  the  very  day  on  which 
fthe  had  borne  hiin  a  daughter,  Julia.  Scribonia 
loDg  survived  her  separation  from  Octavianus. 
In  A.D.  2  she  accompanied,  of  her  own  accord, 
her  daughter  Julia  into  exitof  to  the  island  of 
Pandataria. 

fScKiouNies  Curio.    Vid.  Cukio. 

SribonIus  Largus.    Vid.  Laboos. 

Scribonius  Lipo.     Vid.  Libo. 

Scribonius  Proculus.     Vtd.  Procuia's. 

ScuLTENWA  (now  Panaro),  a  river  in  Gallia 
Cispadana,  rising  in  the  Apennines,  and  flow- 
ing to  the  cast  ofMutina  into  the  Po. 

Seen  (now  Uakub),  a  town  in  Mcesia  Supe- 
rior, on  the  Axius,  and  the  capital  of  Dardania. 
It  was  the  residence  of  the  Archbishop  of  lliyr- 
icum,  and  io  the  Middle  Ages  of  the  Servian 
kings. 

ScYDisssa.    Vtd.  Sccedises. 

SotlIob  <S«vAtfirv),  or  ScvLAcaToir.  an  an* 

ricnt  ciiy  or  the  coast  of  Mysia  Minor,  at  the 
fool  of  Mount  Olympus,  said  to  have  been  found- 
ed by  the  Pelasgians. 

ScYLAciuM,  also  ScvLACEUM  or  ScvlletIum  i 
(SxtiXdKtov,  ^Kv'AoKtioVt  luKvXXqTiW .'  oow  Squd- 
MM),  a  Greek  town  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Bruttium,  was  situated  on  two  adjoining  hills 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  coast,  between  the 
livers  Capeinus  and  Garoines.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  the  Athenians.  Ii  hrlongrd 
to  the  territory  of  Crotonj  but  was  subsei^uent^ 
given  by  the  elder  Dionyeins  to  the  Loerians, 
and  came  eventually  into  the  possession  of  the 
Romans.  It  had  no  harbor,  whence  VirgU  (i£n., 
hi.,  553)  speaks  of  it  as  navifragum  Scylaeeum. 
From  this  town  the  Soylaciub  or  Sctlleticus 
SiNos  (ZxtAA^ynxof  xdXirof)  derived  its  name. 
The  isthmus  which  separated  this  bay  from  the 
Sioas  Hip90Diaies»  on  the  weatem  ooaat  of 


Bruttium  was  only  twenty  miles  broad,  and 
formed  the  anetont  Mandary  of  CEnotria. 

ScYi.AX  (l\v?.af).  1.  Of  Caryanda  in  Caria, 
was  sent  by  Darius  Hystaspis  on  a  voyage  of 
discovery  down  the  Indus.  Setting  out  from 
the  city  of  Caspatyrus  and  the  Pactyican  dis- 
trict, Scylax  reached  the  sea,  and  then  sailed 
west  through  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  Red  Sea, 
performing  the  whole  Toyage  in  thirty  months. 
— 2.  Of  Halicarnassus,  a  friend  of  Pansetius, 
distinguished  fur  his  knowledge  of  the  stars, 
and  for  his  political  influence  in  his  own  state. 
There  is  still  extant  a  Peri  pi  us,  containinrr  a 
brief  description  of  certain  countries  in  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  and  bearing;  the  name  of  Scy- 
lax of  Caryanda.  This  work  has  been  as^mbed 
by  some  writers  to  the  Scylax  mentioned  by 
llerodotus,  and  by  others  to  the  contemporary 
of  Pana>liU3  and  Polybius  ;  but  most  modern 
scholars  suppose  the  writer  to  have  lived  in  the 
first  half  of  the  reign  of  Philip,  the'  fiither  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  about  B.C.  350.  It  \» 
clear  from  internal  evidence  that  the  Periplus 
must  have  been  composed  after  the  time  of  He- 
rodotus; while,  fnnii  its  oniiftin;.' to  mention  any 
of  the  cities  founded  by  Alexander,  such  as  Al- 
exandrea  in  Egypt,  we  may  oonelode  that  it 

wa.s  drawn  up  before  the  rei:,fn  of  Alexander. 
It  is  probable  that  the  author  prefixed  to  his 
woric  the  name  of  Scylax  of  Caryanda  on  ac- 
count of  the  celebrity  of  tliis  navigator.  This 
Periplus  is  printed  by  Hudson,  in  bis  Geographi 
Greui  Minores,  and  by  Klausen,  attached  to  his 
fragments  of  Hecata;u8,  Berlin,  1831. 

Scylax  i^Kvka^:  now  Chaterlek'Irmak)^  dihv- 
er  in  the  southwest  of  Pootus,  falling  into  the 
Iris,  between  Amaaiaaod  Gaianii. 

ScYLiTZES  or  ScyuT7A,  Joannes,  a  Byzantine 
historian,  surnamed,  from  his  office.  Curopa- 
lales,  llouM.shed  A.D.  1081.  His  work  extends 
from  the  death  of  Nicephorus  I.  (811)  down  to 
the  reign  of  Nicephorus  Uulaniotes  (1078-1081 ). 
The  portion  of  the  history  of  Cedrenus,  which 
extends  from  tlie  deaili  of  Nicepliorus  I.  (811) 
to  the  close  of  the  work  (11)57),  is  found  almost 
verbatim  in  the  history  of  Scylitzes.  Henco  it 
has  been  supposed  that  Scylitzes  copied  from 
Cedrenus,  and  consequently  the  entire  work  of 
Scylitzes  has  not  been  published  separately, 
but  only  the  part  cxtendintr  from  1057  to  1080, 
which  has  been  printed  as  an  appendix  to  Cedre- 
nus. Vid.  CsDmainrs.  It  ia  now,  however,  gen> 
erally  admitted  that  Cedrenus  copied  from  Sof- 
Utzes. 

SoTLLA  (MJAa)  and  Cbaitbdis,  the  naaw 

of  two  rocks  between  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  only 
a  short  distance  from  one  another.  In  the  one 
of  those  rooks  which  was  nearest  to  Italy,  there 
was  a  cave,  in  which  dwelt  Scylla,  a  daughter 
of  Crats^is,  a  fearful  monster,  barking  like  a  dog, 
with  twelve  feet,  and  six  long  neeks  and  headi, 
oat-h  of  which  contained  three  rows  of  sharp 
teeth.  The  opposite  rock,  which  was  much 
lower,  eontidned  an  immense  fig-tree,  under, 
which  dwelt  Charybdis,  who  thrice  every  day 
swallowed  down  the  waters  of  the  sea,  and 
thrice  threw  tbem  up  agaui :  both  were  formi- 
dable to  the  ships  which  had  to  pass  between 
them.  This  is  the  Homeric  account.  Later 
traditions  give  different  accounts  of  Scylla's 
parepiage.  Some  deacribo  her  as  a  monator 
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witb  SIX  heads  of  different  animals,  or  with  only  | 
three  heads.  One  tradition  relates  that  Sc)llu 
was  originally  a  beautiful  maideD*  who  often 
played  with  the  nymphs  of  the  sea,  and  was  be- 
iuved  by  the  marine  god  Glaucus.  The  latter 
applied  to  Circe  for  means  to  make  Scylla  re- 
tarn  hi-s  love;  but  Circe,  jealous  of  the  fair 
maiden,  threw  magic  herbs  into  the  well  in 
whieh  Seylla  wae  wont  to  bathe,  by  means  of 
which  the  lowpr  pnrt  of  her  body  was  changed 
into  the  taii  of  a  lish  or  serpent,  sarrounded  by 
dogs,  while  the  upper  part  remained  that  of  a 
woman.  Another  tradition  related  that  Scylla 
waa  beloved  by  Neptune  (Poseidon),  and  that 
Amphitrite,  from  jealoosy,  metamorphosed  her 
\  into  a  monster.  Hercules  is  said  to  have  liillcd 
her  because  she  stole  some  of  the  oxen  of  Ue- 
ryon  ;  bat  Phoreys  fa  aaid  to  haTO  restored  her 
to  life.  Virgil  (^Cn.,  vi.,  288)  speaks  of  several 
Scyllae,  and  places  them  in  the  lower  world. 
Charybdis  ia  described  as  a  daughter  of  Nep- 
tune (Poseidon)  and  Terra  (Gaea),  and  a  vora* 
cious  woman,  who  stole  oxen  from  Hercules, 
and  was  hurled  by  the  thunderbolt  of  Jupiter 
(Zona)  into  the  sea. 

ScYLt.A,  daughter  of  Kin n;  Nisiis  of  Megara, 
who  fell  m  love  with  Mmos.  For  details,  rid. 
Nisos  and  Miiros. 

ficYhtjEvu  (SKt'AAoiov).  1.  (Now  Sciglio),  a 
promontory  on  the  coast  of  Bruttium,  at  the 
northern  entrance  to  the  Sicilian  Straits,  where 
the  monster  Scylla  was  supposed  to  live.  Vid. 
Scylla.  —  2.  (Now  ScUla  or  6'ct>/to),  a  town 
in  Bruttium,  on  the  aboye^naoMd  pvoiDontory. 
There  are  still  remains  of  the  ancient  citadel. 
— 3.  A  promontory  in  Argolis,  on  the  coast  of 
Tnmen,  forroins,  with  the  promontory  of  So- 
niiim  in  .\ltica,  the  entrance  to  the  Saronic 
Gulf.  It  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
Scylla,  the  daughter  of  Nians.   VH.  Nisos. 

ScTLLETicDs  Sinus.    Vid.  Scylacioii. 

SOTLLBTiUM.     Vid.  SoYLACICM. 

(SoYtLIAS  or  SOYLLIS  (Z«V%X(f7C  (lOH.),  Hdt. ; 
Xti^^tC^  Paus.).  a  celebrated  diver  of  Scione  in 
Macedonia.  When  the  Persian  fleet  of  Xerxes 
waa  wrecked  off  Moont  Pelion  and  the  Prom, 
ontory  of  Sepias,  much  treasure  was  sunk  with 
the  vessels  that  were  overtaken  by  tho  storm ; 
ScyUias  recovered  much  of  this  treasure  for  the 
Persians,  and  also  obtained  considerable  for  him- 
self Wishing  to  escape  from  the  Persians,  he 
is  said  to  have  swum  under  water  from  Aphe- 
tm  to  Artemisium,  where  the  Greek  fleet  lay,  a 
distance  of  eii^hty  stadia  (nearly  ten  miles),  and 
to  have  cummunicated  to  the  Greeks  the  plans 
of  the  Persians.  This  is  the  aecoant  of  He- 
rodotus, who,  in  relating  the  story,  ranks  the 
latter  part  among  the  ^l)tv6^(n  elKt?.a  irepi  rov 
6vdp6c  TovTov.  Pausanias  relates  that  Scyllis 
(as  he  calls  him)  had  his  daughter  Cyana  (al. 
Hydna)  taught  swimming,  and  that  they  two, 
on  oooaaioo  of  tho  storm  off  Pelion,  dove  under 
water  and  tore  up  the  anchors  of  the  Persian 
■fleet,  thereby  causing  much  loss  to  the  Per- 
aiana :  Ibr  tbia  exploit,  tho  Anpbiotyona  conse- 
crated at  Delphi  statues  of  Scyllis  and  his  daugh- 
ter. The  statue  of  Cyana  (Hydna)  was  among 
thoao  that  were  oarrled  ftwn  Dalpbi  to  Homo 
by  Nero  ] 

ScYLLia.    Vid.  DiPCKNUS. 

SoTKifos  (Z«v/ivof ),  of  Chioa,  wrote  a  Arit' 
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pfs'is,  or  description  of  the  earth,  which  is 
ferred  to  by  later  writers.  This  work  was  in 
prose,  and  consequently  different  from  the  Pe- 
riet^psis  in  Iambic  metre  which  has  come  dowa 
to  US,  and  which  many  modem  writers  have  er- 
roneously  aaerihed  to  Scjrmvaa  of  Chios.  The 
poem  is  dedicated  to  Nicomcdes  III.,  king  of 
Bithynia,  who  died  B.C.  74 ;  but  this  is  quite 
uncertain.  The  beet  edition  of  the  poem  m 
Meineke,  Berlin,  1846. 

[ScYRAS  (Itcvpof:  now  Rtvcr  of  DhHota),d 
river  in  the  aonthweat  of  Laconia,  which  rieea 
in  Mount  Taygetus,  flows  in  an  easterly  direc- 
tion, and  empties  into  the  Lacooicus  Siooa 
sooth  of  Gytbenm.] 

ScYRos  (SAfrpof :  Sxtptof :  now  Scyro),  an  isl- 
and in  the  iEeean  Sea,  east  of  £ub<Ba,  and  one 
of  the  Sporadea.  It  contained  a  town  of  tha 
same  name,  and  a  river  called  Cephisos.  Its 
ancient  inhabitants  are  said  to  have  been  Pe- 
lasgians,  Carians,  and  Dolopiaos.  The  island 
is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  stories  of  the 
mythical  period.  Here  Thetis  concealed  her 
son  Achilles  in  woman's  attire  among  the  daugb* 
ters  of  Lycomedes,  in  order  to  save  him  from 
the  fate  which  awaited  him  under  the  walls  of 
Troy.  It  was  here,  also,  that  Pyrrhus,  the  son 
of  Achilles  by  Deidamla,  was  brought  up,  and 
it  was  from  this  island  that  Ulysses  fetched  him 
to  the  Trojan  war.  According  to  another  tra- 
dition, the  inland  was  conquered  by  AehiDes,  in 
order  to  revenge  the  death  of  Thesens,  who  u 
said  to  have  been  treacherously  destroyed  in 
Scyroa  by  Lycomedes.  The  bonee  (rf'Theseua 
were  discovered  by  Cimon  in  Scyros,  after  his 
conquest,  of  the  island  in  B.C.  476,  and  were 
conveyed  to  Atbena,  wbere  they  were  preaerr- 
ed  in  the  Thescum.  From  this  time  Scyros 
continued  subject  to  Athens  till  the  period  of 
the  Mbeedonian  eopremacy ;  but  the  Ronaaa 
compelled  the  last  Philip  to  restore  it  to  Ath- 
ens in  196.  The  soil  of  Scyroa  waa  unpro- 
ductive ;  bot  it  wae  eeiebmed  Ihr  iia  need 
of  gnats,  and  for  ita  quarriee  of  variegated 
marble. 

Set thIa  (7  iKvdtKv,  f]  licvdta,  Ion.  2*vft>,  f 
tCjv  "ZKvOeuv  x^P^'  Herod.  :  Z/cv^c  Scythes, 
Sc5'tha,  pi.  Zxt^at,  Scythte ;  fem.  IxvOic,  Scythis, 
Scytbissa),  a  name  applied  to  very  different 
countries  at  different  times.   The  Scytbia  of 
Herodotus  comprises,  to  speak  generally,  the 
southeastern  parts  of  Europe,  between  the  Car- 
pathian Mountains  and  the  RiTOfTanais  (now 
Don).    The  Greeks  became  acquainted  with 
this  country  through  their  settlements  on  the 
Euxine  ;  and  Herodotus,  who  bad  himself  vis- 
ited the  coasts  of  the  Euxine,  collected  all  the 
information  he  could  obtain  about  the  Scythians 
and  their  country,  and  embodied  the  resulla  ie 
a  most  interesting  digression,  which  forms  the 
first  part  of  his  fourth  book.    The  details,  fof 
which  there  is  not  room  in  thia  aftide,mflBlhe 
read  in  Herodotus.    He  describes  the  country 
as  a  square  of  four  thousand  stadia  (foor  hund- 
red geographical  milea)  eadi  way,  llie  weaMm 
boundary  being  the  later  (now  Danube)  and  the 
mountains  of  the  Agatbyrai ;  the  southern,  the 
ahoiea  of  the  Eosine  and  Pdoe  Mmotie,  fle« 
the  mnutli  of  the  Ister  to  that  of  the  TanaTs, 
thia  aide  being  divided  into  two  equal  part^  of 
two  thooaand  atedia  each,  by  thm  moiith  er  tto 
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Borysthenes  (now  Dniqter) ;  the  eutern  bound- 
ary was  the  Tanals,  and  on  the  north  Scythia 
was  divided  by  deserta  from  the  Melanchisni, 
Androphagi,  and  BudinL  It  conMponded  to 
Ihe  southern  part  of  Rutsia  in  Europe.  The 
people  u'ho  inhabited  this  region  were  called  by 
the  Greeks  2x9001*  AWOrd  of  doubtful  origin, 
which  tirst  occurs  in  Hesiod  ;  but,  in  their  own 
language,  1k6?.otoi,  i.  e.,  Ulatoman*.  They  were 
believed  by  Herodotus  to  Be  of  Aaietio  origin  ; 
and  his  account  of  them,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  description  given  by  Hippocrates  of 
their  pbyacial peculiarities,  leaves  no  doubt  that 
they  were  a  part  of  the  great  Mongol  race,  who 
have  wandered,  from  unknown  antiquity,  over 
tlw  steppes  of  Central  Asia.  Herodotus  says 
further  that  they  were  driven  out  of  their  abodes 
in  Asia,  north  of  the  Araxes,  by  the  Massage- 
tse ;  and  that,  migrating  into  Europe,  they  dnnre 
oat  the  Cimmerians.  If  this  account  bo  true, 
it  ean  hardly  but  have  some  connection  with  the 
irniption  of  the  Chnmertons  into  Asia  Minor,  in 
the  reii,'n  of  the  Lydian  king  Ardys,  at)oat  B  C. 
610.  The  Scythians  were  a  nomad  people,  that 
is,  shepherds  or  herdsmen,  who  had  no  fixed 
habitations,  but  roamed  over  a  vast  tract  of 
coQotry  at  their  pleasure,  and  according  to  the 
WBOts  of  their  eatUe.  They  lived  in  a  kind  of 
covered  wagons,  which  J^Ischylus  describes  as 
"lofty  houses  of  wicker  work,  on  well-wheeled 
ehsriots.**  They  kept  large  troops  of  horses, 
and  were  most  expert  in  cavalry  exereises  and 
archery  ;  and  hence,  as  the  Persian  king  Da- 
fios  found,  when  he  invaded  their  country  (D.C. 
607),  it  was  almost  impossible  for  an  invading 
army  to  act  against  them.  They  simply  re- 
treatotl,  wagons  and  all,  before  the  enemy,  bar- 
anaing  him  with  their  light  cavalry,  and  leaving 
famine  and  exposure,  in  their  bare  steppes,  to 
*  do  the  rest.  Like  all  the  Mongol  race,  they 
were  divided  into  several  hordes,  the  chief  of 
whom  were  called  the  Royal  Scythians  ;  and  to 
these  all  the  rest  owned  some  degree  of  alle- 
giance. Their  government  was  a  sort  of  pa- 
triarchal  monarchy  or  chieftainship.  An  im- 
portant modification  of  their  habits  had,  how- 1 
ever,  taken  place,  to  a  certain  extent,  before  | 
Heroilotus  described  them.  The  fertility  of  the  . 
plains  un  the  north  of  the  £uxine,  and  the  in- 
fioenee  of  the  Greelc  aettleinenta  at  the  month 
of  the  Borysthenes  and  along  the  coast,  had  led 
the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  Scythia  to  settle 
down  as  eoltivators  of  the  soil,  and  had  brought 
them  into  commercial  and  other  relations  with 
the  Greeics.  Accordingly,  Herodotus  mentions 
two  elasses  or  hordes  of  Sesrthians  who  had 
thus  abandoned  their  nomad  life  ;  first,  on  the 
west  of  the  Borysthenes,  two  tribies  of  Hellen- 
taed  Scythians,  called  Callipidtt  and  Alasones ; 
then,  beyond  these,  "the  Scythians  who  are 
plougbers  {IkvOm  ifiOT^^},  who  do  not  grow 
their  corn  for  food,  hot  for  sale these  dwelt 
about  the  River  Hypanis  (now  Boug),  in  the  re- 
giOD  now  called  the  Ukraine,  which  is  still,  as  > 
It  was  to  the  Greeks,  a  great  corn-exporting 
eoantry.  Again,  on  the  east  of  the  Borysthenes  I 
were  "  tne  acytnians  wno  are  nusoanomen 
{iKvOat  ytupyoi),  i.  e.,  who  grew  corn  for  their 
own  consumption:  these  were  called  Borys- 
tbenitee  by  the  Greeks;  their  country  extended  ' 
three  days'  journey  sast  of  the  Borysthenes  to  [ 


the  River  Panticapeb.  Beyond  these,  to  the 
east,  dwelt  *'  the  nomad  Scythians  (vontiAe^  Ikv 
dai),  who  neither  sow  nor  plough  at  all."  He- 
rodotus expressly  states  that  the  trilx;s  east  of 
the  Borysthenes  were  not  Scythian.  Of  the  his* 
tory  of  these  Scythian  tribes  there  is  little  to 
state,  beyond  the  tradition  alieady  mentioned, 
that  they  migrated  from  Asia  and  expelled  the 
Cimmerians ;  their  invasion  of  Media,  in  the  . 
reign  of  Cysxares,  when  they  held  the  snprein- 
acy  of  Western  .\sia  for  twenty-eight  years, 
and  the  disastrous  expedition  of  Darius  inte 
their  conntry.  In  later  tiroes  they  were  grado 
ally  overpowered  by  the  nrichboring  people,  es 
pecially  the  Sarmatians,  who  gave  their  name 
to  the  whole  eoantry.  Vid.  Sarnatia.  Mean> 
while,  the  conquests  of  Alexander  and  his  sue- 
cessors  in  Central  Asia  had  made  the  Greeks 
acquainted  with  tribes  beyond  the  Ozns  and 
the  Jaxartes,  who  resembled  the  Scythians,  and 
belonged,  in  fact,  to  the  same  great  Mongol 
race,  and  to  whom,  accordingly,  the  ssme  name 
was  applied  Hence,  in  writers  of  the  time  ot 
the  Roman  empire,  the  name  of  Scythia  denote* 
the  whole  of  Northern  Asia,  ftom  the  River  Rht 
(now  Vc!i:a)  on  the  west,  which  divided  it  from 
Asiatic  Sarmatia,  to  Serica  on  the  east,  ex 
tending  to  India  on  the  sooth.  Tt  was  divided 
by  Mount  Imaus  into  two  parts,  called  respect- 
ively Scythia  intra  Iinaum,  t.  e ,  on  the  north- 
western side  Qf  the  range,  and  Scythia  extra 
Imaum,  on  its  southeastern  side.  Of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  region  nothing  was  known  except 
some  names ;  but  the  absence  of  knowledge 
was  supplied  by  some  narvellons  and  not  mill* 
teresting  fables. 

ScYTumi  [iKvdivoi),  a  people  on  the  western 
border  of  Armenia,  through  whose  country  the 
Greeks  under  Xenophon  marched  four  days* 
journey.  Their  territory  was  bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  River  Harpasos,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  River  Apsarus. 

ScYTHiNDs  (lKv6ivo(),  of  Tcos,  an  iambic 
poet,  turned  into  verse  the  great  work  of  the 
philosopher  Heraclitus,  of  which  a  considerable 
fragmeut  is  preserved  by  Stobsus. 

SoTTB5pdLi8  (SsvAhraA^f :  in  the  Old  Test* 
ament,  Bcthshean  :  ruins  at  Bcisan),  an  im- 
portant city  of  Palestine,  in  the  southeast  of 
Galilee,  aeeording  to  the  usnsi  division,  boJ 
sometimes  also  reckoned  to  Samaria,  some- 
times to  Decapolis,  and  sometimes  to  Coele 
Syria.  It  stood  on  a  hill  in  the  Jordsn  valley, 
west  of  the  river,  and  near  one  of  its  fords.  Its 
site  was  fertilized  by  numerous  springs ;  andte 
this  advantage,  ae  well  as  to  its  being  the  eentrf 
of  several  roadai  it  owed  its  great  prosperitj 
and  its  importanoe  in  the  history  of  Palestine 
It  is  often  mentioned  in  Old  Testament  hie 
tory,  in  the  time  of  tlie  Maccabees,  and  undei 
the  Romans,  it  had  a  mixed  population  of  Cs 
naanites,  Philistines,  and  Assyrian  settler^;  Jo 
sephus  adds  Scythian^,  but  this  is  perhaps  as 
error,  founded  on  a  false  etymology  of  the  name. 
Under  the  later  Roman  empire  it  became  the 
seat  of  the  Archbishop  of  Palaestina  Secunda, 
and  It  continued  a  flourishing  city  to  the  time 
of  the  first  Crusade. 

ScttrStauri,  Tacri  Scrrais,  or  Taoso> 
■cfTH^i:,  a  people  of  Sarmatia  Europaea,  just 
without  the  Chcrsoncsus  Taurica,  between  the 
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mers  Carcinites  and  Hypanis,  as  far  M  the 
tongue  of  laud  called  Dromos  AchilleoB. 

8iBAsra(X<6atfn7sAoga8ta:  Z«&i9firii^).  1- 
(Now  ruins  at  AyasK),  a  city  on  the  coast  of 
Cilicia  Aspera,  built  fur  a  residence  by  Arche- 
laus,  king  ofCappadocia,  to  whom  the  Romans 
hail  frranted  the  sovereignty  of  Cilicia,  and 
named  in  honor  of  Augustus.  It  stood  west  of 
the  River  Lamas,  on  a  email  island  called  Ele- 
onsa,  the  name  of  wliich  appears  to  have  been 
afterward  transferred  tu  the  city. — 2.  (Now<Se* 
gikler),  a  city  of  Phrygia,  northweat  of  Eume- 
nia  — .1.  Vid.  Cabira.  This  city  was  alao  eaU- 
ed  £e£dor«ia.— 4.  Vid.  Saxahia. 

SiBASTdrSus  (Ee&wTd»ro?.<f :  now  Tarkhal),  a 
city  (if  Pontus,  on  the  Iris,  southeast  of  Ama- 
aia,  by  some  identified  with  Gazicba.  There 
were  aome  other  pSaoea  of  the  name,  which  do 
not  nqahre  particular  notiee. 

ScBSNirYTOs  (Se^evwrof,  fi  Zc^evvwrtjr^  rd- 
A(f :  now  ruins  at  Semennout),  a  considerable 
city  of  Lower  Egypt,  in  the  Delta,  on  the  west- 
ern side  of  the  branch  of  the  Nile  called  after  it 
the  Sebennytic  Mouth,  just  at  the  fork  made  by 
this  and  the  Phatnitic  Mouth,  and  south  of  Bust- 
ris.  It  was  the  capital  of  (he  Momoa  Sebeany- 
tea  or  Sebennyiicus. 

Skbethus  (now  Maddalena),  a  small  river  in 
Campania,  flowing  round  Vesuvius,  and  fnllinfj 
into  tlio  Sinus  Puteolanus  at  the  eastern  &ide 
of  Neapolis. 

Sebivcs  Lacus  (now  Lapo  Seo  or  Tsco),  a  lake 
in  Gallia  Cisalpina,  formed  by  the  Uiver  Ollius 
between  the  lakea  Larioa  and  Benacua. 

[Sebosus,  Statics,  a  writer  on  gco^rapliy, 
Cited  by  Pliny.  He  is,  perhaps,  the  same  as  Se- 
boena,  the  friend  of  Catalas.] 

Secdxdus,  PoMfoNlL's.  1.  A  distinfjuished 
poet  in  the  reigns  of  Tiberius,  Caligula,  and 
Clandtna.  He  waa  one  of  the  ft-ienda  of  Se$a- 
OQS,  and  on  the  fall  of  that  minister  in  A.D.  31. 
waa  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  remained  till 
the  acceeaion  of  Calijcrula  in  37,  by  whom  he 
was  released.  He  was  consul  m  11,  and  in  the 
reign  of  Claudius  commanded  in  Germany,  when 
be  defeated  the  Cbatti.  Secundus  was  an  in- 
timate friend  of  the  elder  Pliny,  who  wrote  his 
life  in  two  books.  His  tragedies  were  the  most 
celebrated  of  bis  literary  compositions. — [3  Ju- 
lius, a  Roman  orator,  and  a  friend  of  Quintil- 
ian,  is  one  of  (he  speakers  in  the  Dialogu*  d* 
Oratoribtis,  usually  ascribed  to  Tacitus  ] 

SaoiTANi.    Vid.  Edktani. 

.Sedioitos,  VoLCATius,  from  whose  workDt 
Foctts  A.  Gellius  (xv.,  24)  has  preserved  thir- 
teen iambio'seaariana,  in  wbieh  the  principal 
Latin  comic  dramatists  are  enumerated  in  the 
order  of  merit.  In  this  "  Canon,"  as  it  has 
been  termed,  the  first  place  is  assigned  to  Cs- 
cilius  Statins,  the  second  to  Plautus,  the  third 
to  Naevius,  the  fourth  to  Licinius,  the  lifih  to 
Attilius,  the  sixth  to  Terentius,  the  aeventh  to 
Turpilius,  the  oiKhth  to  Trabea,  the  ninth  to 
Loacius,  the  tenth,  "  causa  antiquitalis,"  to  £n- 
nina. 

SEDULit's,  CcFAAVs,  of  Scvillc,  a  Christian  po- 
et, flourished  about  A.D.  4^.  Of  his  personal 
biatoiy  we  know  nothinr.  Hia  worfca  are.:  1. 

PuduU  Carmen  6.  um  Divinonim  hibn 

r.,  in  heroic  measure.    2.  Vucrit  et  Novi  Tcs- 
mmH  OotkHo,  a  aort  of  hymn  ooDtaimng  a 
7V4 


collection  of  texts  from  the  Old  and  New  Te» 
taments,  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ai^ 
able  the  reader  to  compare  the  two  dt^Moaa  | 
tions.  3.  Hymnus  de  Christo,  an  account  of  iht 
life  and  miracles  of  Christ.  4.  De  VerU  hem- 
natime,  a  Cento  Virgilianoa.  The  beat  editloa 
are  by  Cellarius,  Hal.,  1704  and  1739;  byArnt- 
zenius,  Leovard.,  1761 1  and  by  Arevalos,  BmL 
1794. 

Santift,  nn  Alpine  people  in  Gallia  Bitlri^ 
eaat  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  in  the  TalleyoFtbe 
Rhone,  in  the  modewn  VmttMu.  Their  chief 
town  waa  called  CiTitaSediinoram,thaiBodai 

Sion. 

SbdosIi,  a  German  people,  forming  part  of  the 
army  of  Ariovistus  when  he  invaded  Gaul,B.C 
58.  They  are  not  mentioned  at  a  later  period, 
and  consequently  their  site  can  not  be  detenD 
ined. 

[.Seoallao.vi  or  Segotellavhi,  a  people  of 
Gallia  Naibonensis,  between  the  Vuconiu  zod  i 
AUobrogea,  to  whom  Ptolemy  aaaigaa  the  dty 
Valentia]  ' 

Skgesama  or  SEci8AMo(SegisamoDensis:  no« 
S(uamo),  a  town  <tf  the  MuilKlii  or  Tannodijl 
in  Hispania  Tarraconenais,  on  the  road  ftm 
Tarraco  to  Asturica. 

Skoesta  (Se|estanus :  niina  near  Alcmu) 
the  later  Roman  form  of  the  town,  called  bythf 
Greeks  Eoesta  or  vEoesta  ('Eycora,  Al^ffrs, 
in  Virg.  Acesta :  ^Eyecralof,  Alyeo7wS(,  Aflea 
taeus),  situated  in  the  northwest  of  Sicily,  ncai 
the  coast,  between  Panormus  and  D/epaoon 
It  ia  aaid  to  have  been  founded  bf  the  Trojui 

I  on  two  small  rivers,  to  which  they  gave  the 
names  of  Simois  and  Scamander ;  hence  tlie  i 

jRomanamadeltacolony  of.£neaa.  Oaetn*  I 
dition,  indeed,  ascribed  to  it  a  GredEOfjfia;  taf 
in  later  timea  it  waa  never  regaided  as  a  Greek 
city.  Tta  inhabltanta  were  constantly  engaged 
in  hostilities  with  Selinus  ;  and  it  was  at  then 
solicitation  that  the  Athenians  were  led  to  em- 
bark in  their  unfortunate  expedition  agaioat  Si> 
cily.  The  town  was  taken  by  Agatbocle8,wbe 
destroyed  or  sold  as  slaves  all  its  inbabitaBts, 
peopled  the  city  with  a  body  of  desertere,  lad 

'  changed  its  name  into  that  of  Dicsopolis ;  boi 
after  the  death  of  this  tyrant,  the  remains  of 
the  ancient  inhabitants  returned  to  tbe  city  and 
resumed  their  former  name.  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  city,  on  the  road  to  Drepaniim.  were 
celebrated  mineral  springs,  called  Ajua  Segu- 
tanet  or  Aqua  Pintia$uk 

Seobstes,  a  Cheruscan  chieflain,  the  oppo- 
nent of  Arminius.  Private  injuries  embittered 
their  political  feud,  for  Arminius  earned  off  aad 
forcibly  married  the  daughter  ofSf^c^ics  In 
A.D.  9  Segcstes  warned  Quintihus  \  arus  of  Uie  , 
conspiracy  of  Anniniaa  and  oilier  ChMMa  | 
chiefs  against  him  ;  but  his  warning  was  disre- 
garded, and  Varus  perished.  In  U  Segestei 
waa  forced  by  his  tribesmen  into  avtrwith 
Rome ;  but  he  afterward  made  bis  peace  with 
the  Romans,  and  was  allowed  to  reside  at  Nar- 
bonne. 

SeqetTa,  a  Roman  divinity,  who,  togethei  j 
with  Setia  or  Seja  and  Semooia,  was  iaroked  > 
by  the  eariy  Italiaaa  at  aeed-tuaa,  ibr  Segeiia. 
like  the  two  other  namea,  ia  eoenaaiBi  ^ 
sero  and  $egu. 

Sioin,  ft  Qennaii  people  is  GtUa  BiVP 
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oetweeb  the  Treveri  and  Eburones,  the  name 
of  whom  is  still  presenred  in  the  modern  town 
of  Sinei  or  Si^yui. 
SneoBKiOii,  the  chief  town  of  the  Celtiberi,  In 

Hispania  Tarraconensis,  soothwest  of  Caesarau- 
fusta,  probably  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  mod- 
ern PritgO. 

[SKOOnONUM.      Vlfl  RlTRVl] 

[Seoonax.    Vid.  Sboovax  ] 

SkoontTa  or  SsnoNTlAt  a  town  of  the  Celti- 
beri,  in  Hispania  TarraeoBeneia,  sixteen  miles 
from  Csusaraugusia. 

[Steoirruci,  acoordiog  to  Cssar  (B.  G.,  t., 
21),  a  people  in  the  extreme  south  of  Britannia] 

[ScuoNTiuM,  a  town  of  Britain,  from  which  a 
load  led  to  Deva ;  its  raina  are  foond  near  Caer- 
narvon, on  the  little  river  Scionf] 

£Se43otax  (where  the  common  text  has  Ssoo- 
N  Az),  one  of  the  Mn^  of  the  nations  In  the  sooth 
i  f  Britannia,  who  aided  CasshreHaunna  agalnat 
the  Romaoa  uader  Caesar.] 

SsoovTa.  1.  (Now  Segovia),  a  town  of  the 
Arevaci,  on  the  road  from  Emerita  to  Csesarau- 
gnsta.  A  magnificent  Roman  aqueduct  is  still 
extant  at  SMOvla.— S.  A  town  in  Hispania  Bs- 
tiea«  on  tlie  Flumen  Siliccnse,  near  Sacili. 

SBocstANt,  one  of  the  most  important  com- 
monities  in  Gallia  Lugduncnsis,  boanded  by  the 
AHobroges  on  the  south,  by  the  Scquani  on  the 
east,  by  the  i£dui  un  the  north,  and  by  the  Ar- 
vemi  on  the  west.  In  the  time  of  Caesar  they 
were  dependent  on  the  iEdui.  In  their  terri- 
tory was  the  town  of  Lugdonomt  the  capital  of 
the  province. 

Saevafo  (bow  8u$a),  the  capital  of  the  Segu- 
sini  and  the  residence  of  King  Cottius,  was  sit- 
uated in  Gallia  Transpadana,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Cottian  Alps.  The  triumphal  arch  erected  at 
this  place  by  Cottius  in  honor  of  Augnstus  is 
still  extant. 

Sbios  Stbaso.    Vid.  Sbianos. 

Sk/a-vds,  .^Lics,  was  born  at  Vulsinii,  in 
Btruria,  and  was  the  son  of  iScius  Strabo,  who 
was  oommsnder  of  the  pratorian  troops  at  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  Attgnatas,  A  D.  14.  In  the 
same  year  Sejanus  was  made  the  colleague  of 
Ms  fkther  in  the  command  of  the  pratortan 
bands  ;  and  upon  his  father  hein:^  sent  as  pov- 
emor  to  i^pt|  he  obtained  the  sole  command 
of  theae  troops.  He  oltimstely  gsined  sneh  in- 
fluence over  Tiberius,  that  this  suspicious  man, 
who  was  close  and  reserved  to  all  maakiod, 
opened  his  bosom  to  Sejsnas,  and  made  him  his 
confidant.  For  many  years  lio  governed  Til)c- 
rios ;  but,  not  content  with  this  high  posiiion, 
he  formed  the  design  of  ohtaining  the  imperial 
power.  With  this  view  he  sought  to  make  him-  j 
self  popular  with  the  soldiers,  and  gave  posts 
of  honor  and  emolument  to  his  creatures  and 
faTorites.  With  the  same  object,  he  resolved 
to  get  rid  of  all  the  members  of  the  imperial 
family.  He  debauched  Livia«  the  wife  of  Dru- 
ana,  the  son  of  Tiberius ;  and  by  promising  her 
marriage  and  a  participation  in  the  imperial 

Cwer,  be  was  enabled  to  poison  Drasus  with 
r  eoimnaiMMl  and  assistance  ^8S).  An  aoci- 
dent  increased  the  credit  of  Sejanus,  and  con- 
firmed the  confidence  of  Tiberius.  I'ho  empcr- 
ar,  with  Sejanna  and  otham,  was  feasting  In  a 
natural  cave,  between  Amyclae,  which  was  on 
the  aea  coast,  and  the  hills  of  Fundi.  The  en- 
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trance  of  the  cstb  suddenly  fell  In  and  crushed 

some  of  the  slaves  ;  and  all  the  guests,  in  alarm, 
tried  to  make  their  escape.  Sejanus,  resting 
his  knoes  on  the  couch  of  Tiberius,  and  placing 
his  shoulders  under  the  falling  rock,  protected 
his  master,  and  was  discovered  in  this  posture 
by  the  soldiers  who  came  to  their  relief  After 
Tiberins  had  .^ihiit  himself  up  in  the  i.sland  of 
Capree,  Sejanus  had  full  scope  lor  bis  machina- 
tions ;  and  the  death  of  Livia,  the  mother  of 
Tiberius  (29).  was  followed  by  the  banishment 
of  Agrippina  and  her  sons  Nero  and  Drusus. 
Tiberius  at  last  began  to  suspect  the  designs  of 
Sejanus,  and  fi^lt  that  it  was  time  to  rid  liimscif 
of  a  msn  who  was  almost  more  than  a  rival. 
To  cover  his  schemes  and  remove  Sejanus  f\nm  • 
about  him,  Tiberius  made  him  joint  consul  with 
himself  in  31.  He  then  sent  Sertorius  Macro 
to  Rome,  with  a  eommission  to  tske  the  com- 
mand of  tlie  prietorian  cohorts.  Macro,  after 
assuring  himself  of  the  troops,  and  depriving 
Sejanus  of  his  usual  guard,  produced  a  letter 
from  Tiberins  to  the  senate,  in  which  the  em- 
pcror  expressed  his  apprehensions  of  Sejanus. 
The  consul  Rcsulus  conducted  him  to  prison, 
and  the  people  loaded  him  with  insult  and  out- 
rage. The  senate  on  the  same  day  decreed  his 
death,  and  ho  was  immediately  executed.  His 
body  was  drajiged  about  the  streets,  and  finally 
thrown  into  the  Tiber.  Many  of  the  friends  of 
Sejanus  perished  at  the  same  time ;  and  his  sua 
and  daughter  shared  bis  fste. 

[SEi.EBiNtJs  {'Zi^.efivor,  now  Rirer  of  Kaa(rilzn), 
a  river  of  Achaia,  emptying  near  the  promon- 
tory Khium,  to  the  waters  of  which  tradition 
ascribed  the  power  of  curing  the  pangs  of  love.] 

Selenk  (LtX'qvt}),  called  Luna  by  the  Romans, 
was  the  goddess  of  the  moon,  or  the  moon  per- 
sonified as  a  divine  being.  She  is  called  a 
daughter  of  Hyperion  and  Thia,  and  according- 
ly a  sister  of  Helioe  (Sol)  and  Eos  (Aurora); 
hut  otliers  speak  of  her  as  a  daughter  of  Hype- 
rion by  Euryphaessa,  or  of  Pallas,  or  of  Jupiter 
(Zeus)  and  Latons.  She  is  also  called  Phcabe, 
as  the  sister  of  Phoebus,  the  god  of  the  sun.  By 
Endymion,  whom  she  loved,  and  whom  she  sent 
to  sleep  In  order  to  kiss  bim,  she  beeame  the 
motfier  of  fifty  daughters  ;  and  to  Jupiter  (7'nis) 
she  bore  Pandta,  Ersa,  and  Nemea.  Pan  also 
to  said  to  have  bad  eonneetion  with  her  in  the 
shape  of  a  white  ram.  Selene  is  drM-ribed  as 
a  very  beautiful  goddess,  with  long  wmgs  and 
a  golden  disdem.  She  rode,  like  her  brother 
Helios,  across  the  heavens  in  a  chariot  drawn 
by  two  white  horses,  in  later  times  iieieoe 
was  identified  with  Artemto  or  Disna,  and  the 
worship  of  the  two  became  amalgamated.  In 
works  of  art,  however,  the  two  divinities  are 
usaally  distinguished ;  the  face  of  Selene  being 
more  full  and  round,  her  figure  less  tall,  and 
always  clothed  in  a  long  robe ;  her  veil  forms 
an  arch  over  her  head,  and  above  it  there  is  tha 
eresoent.  At  Rome  Luna  bad  a  tampla  on  tha 
Aventine. 

Selene.    Vtd.  Cleopatra,  No.  9. 

Seledcia,  and  rarely  Seleucea  (T.t'keiuiai 
Ir/.ivKrv^  :  Seleucensis,  Soleuccnus),  the  name 
of  several  cities  in  Asia,  built  by  Seieucus  I., 
king  of  Sjria.  1.  S.  ad  Tiorin  (9  bri  Tov  Ti. 
ypr/TO^  'TOTOfiov,  rrpdc  Tiypei,  urrd  Tiypiof),  also 
oaUed  S.  Babylonia  {Z.  ^  iv  Ba6vAuv<},  8.  A»> 
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•TRi.c,  and  S.  PakthobdMi  a  great  city  on  the 
confines  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  and  for  a 
long  time  the  capital  of  Western  Asia,  until  it 
was  eclipsed  by  Ctbsipbon.  Its  exact  site  has 
been  disputed ;  but  the  most  probable  opinion 
,  is  that  it  stood  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Ti- 
gris, north  of  its  junction  with  the  Royal  Canal, 
opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  River  Delas  or 
SUta  (now  iM«la)»  and  to  the  spot  where  Ctesi- 
phon  was  afterward  built  by  the  Panhians.  It 
was  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  modern  city  of 
Bagdad.  Perbaps  a  better  site  could  not  be 
found  in  Western  Asia.  It  commanded  the  nav- 
igation of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and  the 
whole  plain  of  those  two  rivers ;  and  it  stood  at 
the  junction  of  all  the  chief  caravan  roads  by 
which  the  traffic  between  eastern  and  western 
Asia  was  oarried  on.  In  addition  to  these  ad- 
vantages, its  people  had,  by  the  gift  of  Seleu  rtis, 
the  government  of  their  own  afiairs.  It  was 
bnilt  in  the  form  of  an  eagle  with  expanded 
wings,  and  was  peopled  by  settlers  from  Assyria, 
Mesopotamia,  Babylonia,  Syria,  and  Judsa.  It 
rapidl  J  rose,  and  eclipsed  Babylon  in  wealth  and 
splendor.  Even  after  the  Parthian  kings  had 
become  masters  of  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  and 
had  fixed  their  residence  at  Ctesiphon,  Selen- 
cia,  though  deprived  of  much  of  its  importance, 
remained  a  very  considerable  city.  In  the  reign 
of  Titos,  it  had,  according  to  Pliny,  six  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants.  It  was  burned  by  Trajan 
in  bis  Parthian  expedition,  and  again  by  L.  Ve- 
ms,  the  colleague  of  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus, 
when  its  population  is  given  by  different  au- 
thorities  as  three  hundred  thousand  or  four 
hundred  thousand.  It  was  again  taken  by  Se- 
verus;  and  from  this  blow  it  never  recovered. 
In  Julian's  expedition  it  was  found  entirely  de- 
serted.—2.  Sklbucu  PierU  (£.  Ilirpca,  ILe- 
pif,  1^  trpif  *AvTioxel^,  ij  irpdc  ^aXdaa^,,  7  ht^Mr 
Aaaala,  rutns,  called  SeUukeh  or  Kepse,  near 
Suadctah),  a  great  city  and  fortress  of  Syria, 
Ibanded  by  Seleucus  in  April,  B.C.  800,  one 
month  before  the  foundation  of  Antioch.  It 
stood  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  fortress,  on  the 
rocks  overhanging  the  sea,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Pieria,  about  four  miles  north  of  the  Orontcs, 
and  twelve  miles  west  of  Antioch.  Its  natural 
strength  was  improved  bfjr  every  Itnown  art  of 
fortification,  to  which  were  added  all  the  works 
of  architecture  and  engineering  required  to 
make  it  a  splendid  city  and  a  great  sea>port, 
U'hile  it  obtained  abundant  supplies  from  the 
fertile  plain  between  the  citj  and  Antioen.  The 
rendns  of  Setenons  I.  were  interred  at  6elen> 
oia,  in  a  mausoleum  surrounded  by  a  grove.  In 
the  war  with  Egypt,  wliicb  ensued  upon  the 
murder  of  Antioohos  11.,  Seleneia  snrrenderad 
to  Ptolemy  III.  Eucrgotes  (B.C.  246).  It  was 
afterward  recovered  by  Antiochus  the  Great 
(319).  In  the  war  between  Antioehns  YIII. 
and  IX.,  the  people  of  Scleucia  made  themselves 
independent  (109  or  108).  Afterward,  having 
successfully  resisted  the  attaclcs  of  Tigranes  for 
fourteen  years  (84-70),  they  were  confirmed  in 
tiieir  freedom  by  Pompey.  The  city  had  fallen 
entirdy  into  decay  by  the  sixth  century  of  our 
era.  There  are  considerable  ruins  of  the  har- 
bor and  mole,  of  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  of  its 
necropolis.  The  surrounding  district  was  called 
icis.— 3.  Sbusdou  m  Bwum,  a  oitj  of 
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Syria,  in  the  valley  of  the  Orontes,  near  Apt- 
mea.  Its  site  is  doobtftil. — i.  Sstivoii  Tii- 

cHEoTis  (now  ruins  at  Sele/keh),  an  important  c-iy 
of  Gilicia  Aspera,  was  built  by  Seleucus  I  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  River  Calycadniu, 
about  four  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  peopled 
with  the  inhabitants  of  several  neight'orm^ 
cities.  It  had  an  oracle  of  Apollo,  and  annul 
games  in  honor  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  Olympius.  It 
vied  with  TarsuS  in  power  and  splendor,  an.J 
was  a  free  city  under  the  Romans.  It  re- 
markable claims  to  renown  both  in  political  ui 
literary  history  :  in  the  former,  as  the  plac* 
where  Trajan  and  Frederic  Barbarossa  d)ed, 
in  the  latter,  aa  the  birtb-plaoe  of  the  phikito. 
phers  Atheneos  and  Xenarchus,  of  the  sopfatj; 
Alexander,  the  secretary  of  M.  Aurehus  Afito* 
ninus,  and  of  other  learned  men.  On  its  liis 
are  still  seen  the  ruins  of  temples,  porticoes 
aqueducts,  and  tombs.  —  6.  Selsdou  is  Muo 
FOTAMiA  (now  Bir)t  on  the  left  bank  efthsEfr 
phrates,  opposite  to  the  ford  of  Zeusrica,  wisa 
fortress  of  considerable  importance  to  aocieat 
military  history.— 6.  A  eonalderable  ei^of  Ibr* 
giana,  built  by  .\lexander  the  Great,  in  a  beau- 
tiful situation,  and  called  Alexandrea ;  destntf* 
ed  by  the  barbarians,  and  rebnllt  by  Astioehii 

I.  ,  who  named  it  Scleucia  after  his  father  Se- 
leucus I.  The  Koman  prisonen  taken  « tU 
defeat  of  Crassns  by  the  Paitiiians  ware  MtM 
here  by  King  Orodes.  —  7.  Seleccu  ijt  Can. 
( Vid.  Tbali«bs.)  There  were  other  cities  oiiia 
name,  of  less  impo-tance,  in  Pisidia,  Pamplijlia, 
Palestine,  and  El} mals. 

SsLBOCis  (ZeXevKi'c)-  1-  The  most  t)eaatifiil 
and  fertile  district  of  Syria,  contaiaiDgtbe  nofth- 
western  part  of  the  country,  between  .Mosnt 
Amanus  on  the  north,  the  Mediterranean  00  the 
west,  the  districts  of  Cyrrbestice  aod  Cbaij- 
bonitis  on  the  northeast,  tbe  desert  00  tbeeiil, 
and  Ccelesyria  and  the  mountains  of  LetwDon 
on  tho  south.  It  included  the  valley  of  tbe 
Lower  Orontes,  and  contained  the  four  great 
cities  of  Antioch,  Scleucia,  Laodicea,  and  .\p3- 
mea,  whence  it  was  also  called  Tetrapohs.  In 
later  times  the  name  was  ooofined  to  tlie  null 
district  north  of  the  Orontes,  the  southern  part 
of  the  former  Seleucis  being  divided  lotu  Css- 
siotis,  west  of  tbe  Orontes,  and  Apatneoe,  east 
of  tbe  river. — 2  A  district  of  Cappadocia  — 3 
A  name  which  Selecus  I.  endeavored  to  gire  10 
the  Caspian  Sea,  in  memory  of  a  voyage  of  «^ 
ploration  made  round  it  by  his  command 

Seledcos  (2e;Uv«oc),  the  name  of  sererai 
kings  of  Syria.  I.SnnianiedNfeAios,ttelbNi> 
er  of  the  Syrian  monarchy,  reigned  B  C  312- 
280.  Ue  was  the  eon  of  Antiochus,  a  Macetio- 
Bian  of  distinetion  aroonf  tbe  dBeen  «f  FUip 

II.  ,  and  was  born  about  358.  He  accompanied 
Alexander  on  bis  expedition  to  Asii,  wd  dis- 
tinguished himself  partwularly  in  Ihi  lifiMi 
campaigns.  After  the  death  of  Alexander  (323) 
he  espoused  the  side  of  Perdiccas,  whom  he  a^ 
companied  on  bis  expedition  against  E^pt ;  bot 
he  took  a  leading  part  in  the  mutiny  of  the  <  1 
dicrs,  which  ended  in  the  death  of  Penliccas 
(32 1 ).  In  the  second  partition  of  the  praviMSi 
which  followed,  Seleucus  obtained  tbe  wealthy 
and  important  satrapy  of  Babylonia.  In  the  vu 
between  Antigonus  and  £umeoes,SelMMmi^ 
Mad  nfltoiaoK  fippflit  19  (bi  ftraMTi 
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klM  death  of  Eamencs  (316),  Antigonus  began  to 
treat  the  otber  satraps  as  liis  subjects.  There* 
upon  Seleoeos  fled  to  Egypt,  where  he  indaced 
Ptolemy  to  unite  with  Lysirnachus  and  Cassan- 
der  m  a  league  against  their  commoD  enemy. 
In  the  war  that  ensued  Seleoem  took  an  active 
part.    At  length,  in  312,  he  recovered  Babylon  ; 
and  it  is  from  this  period  that  the  Syrian  moo- 
areliy  ia  eooiiaonly  reckoned  to  oMnmenee. 
Tiiis  era  of  the  Seleucidae,  as  it  is  termed,  has 
been  determined  by  chroDologera  to  the  Ist  of 
October,  81t.  Soon  afterward  Sdeaeua  defiMt- 
ed  Nicanor,  the  satrap  of  Media,  and  followed 
up  bia  victory  by  the  conquest  oif  Suaiana,  Me- 
dia, and  aome  adjacent  diatrieta.   For  the  next 
few  years  he  gradually  extended  his  power  over 
all  the  eastern  provinces  which  bad  formed  part 
of  the  empire  of  Alexander,  from  theEophratea 
to  the  banks  of  the  Oxus  and  the  Indus.    In  305 
Seleooua  followed  the  example  of  Antigonus 
and  Ptolemy,  by  formally  aaaummg  the  regal 
title  and  diadem.    In  302  he  joined  the  league 
formed  for  the  second  time  by  Ptolemy,  Ly- 
afanaehas,  and  Cassander,  against  their  com- 
mon enemy  Antigonus.   The  united  forces  of 
Seleucus  and  Lysirnachus  gained  a  decisive  vic- 
tory over  Antigonus  at  Ipsus  (301),  in  which 
Antigonus  himself  was  slain.    In  the  division 
of  the  spoil,  Seleucus  obtained  the  largest  share, 
betog  rewarded  for  his  services  with  a  great 
tmtt  of  Asia  Minor  (which  was  divided  between 
him  and  Lysirnachus),  as  well  as  with  the  whole 
of  i>yria,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean.   The  empire  of  Seleucus  was  now  by  far 
the  most  extensive  and  powerful  of  those  which 
had  been  formed  out  of  the  dominions  of  Alex- 
ander.  It  eompriaed  the  whole  of  Asia,  from 
the  remote  provinces  of  Bacij  ii  and  Sogdiana 
to  the  coasts  of  Phoenicia,  and  from  the  Paro- 
pamiiiMii  to  the  central  plains  of  Phrygia,  where 
the  boundary  which  separated  him  from  Lysim- 
»chas  is  not  clearly  dehned.   Seleucus  appears 
to  have  ielt  the  diiienlty  of  esereiaing  a  vigilant 
control  over  so  extensive  an  empire,  and  ac- 
cordingly, m  293, he  consigned  tbegoveroment 
ef  an  the  prerfaioee  beyond  the  Enphratee  to 
his  son  Antiochus,  upon  whom  he  bestowed  the 
title  of  king,  aa  weU  aa  the  hand  of  his  own 
yonthltal  win,  Stratonioe,  for  whom  the  prince 
h.id  conceived  a  violent  attachment.   In  288, 
the  ambitioua  deaigna  of  Demetrina  Cnow  be* 
eone  kinf  of  Maeedonia)  onoe  more  aronaed 
theeommon  jealousy  of  his  old  adversaries,  and 
led  Seleucus  again  to  unite  in  a  league  with 
Ptolemy  and  Lysimachus  against  him.  After 
Demetrius  had  been  driven  from  his  kingdom 
by  Lysimachus,  he  transported  the  seat  of  war 
into  Asia  Minor,  but  he  w^as  compelled  to  sur- 
render to  Seleucus  in  286.   The  Syrian  king 
kept  Demetrius  in  confinement  till  three  years 
afterward,  but  during  the  whole  of  that  time 
treated  hiiB  ia  a  friendly  and  liberal  manner. 
For  some  time  jealousies  had  existed  between 
Seleucus  and  Lysimachus  ;  but  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  war  between  the  two  monarchs, 
which  terminated  in  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Lyaimachus  (281),  is  related  in  the  life  of  the 
latter.  Seleooaa  now  crossed  the  Hellespont 
in  order  to  take  possession  of  the  throne  of 
Macedonia,  which  had  been  loft  vacant  by  the 
death  of  lyainnchaa ;  buA  ha  had  ad? aaioed  no 
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farther  than  Lysiraachia,  when  he  was  assas« 
sinated  by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  to  whom,  as  the 
aon  of  his  old  friend  and  ally,  he  had  extended 
a  friendly  protection.  His  death  took  place  in 
the  beginning  of  280,  only  seven  months  after 
that  of  Lyaimaehna,  and  in  the  thirty>aecond 
year  of  his  reign.  He  was  in  his  se  venty-citrhth- 
year.  Seleucus  appeara  to  have  carried  out, 
with  great  energy  and  peraeTemnee,  the  pro- 
jects  originally  formed  by  Alexander  himself 
for  the  HeUemxatum  of  bis  Asiatic  empire  ;  and 
we  find  him  founding,  in  ahnoat  every  province, 
Greek  or  Macedonian  colonies,  which  became 
so  many  centrea  of  civilisation  and  refinement. 
Of  theee  no  leea  than  rixteen  are  mentioned  aa 
bearing  the  name  of  Antiochia,  after  his  father ; 
five  that  of  Laodicea,  from  bia  mother ;  aeven 
were  called  after  himaelf,  Sefeneia ;  three  from 
the  name  of  his  first  wife,  Apamca  ;  and  one 
Stratonicea,  from  hia  aecond  wife,  the  daughter 
of  Demetrina.  Nnmerona  other  cities,  whose 
names  attest  their  Macedonian  origin — Beroea, 
Edessa,  Pella,  dec— likewise  owed  their  first 
foundation  to  Seleucus.  —  II.  Surnamed  Cal- 
LI  NIC  US  (246-286),  was  the  eldest  son  of  Antio- 
chus II.  by  his  first  wife  Laodice.  The  first 
measure  of  bis  administration,  or  rather  that 
of  his  mother,  was  to  put  to  death  his  step- 
mother Berenice,  together  with  hor  infant  son. 
This  act  of  cruelty  produced  the  njost  disastrous 
efifects.  In  order  to  avenge  his  sister,  Ptolemy 
Euergetes,  king  of  Egypt,  invaded  the  domin- 
ions of  Seleucus,  and  not  only  made  himself 
master  of  Antioch  nd  the  whole  of  Syria,  but 
carried  his  arms  unopposed  beyond  the  Euphra- 
tes and  the  Tigris.  During  these  operations 
Seleucus  kept  wholly  aloof;  but  when  Ptolem; 
had  been  recalled  to  his  own  dominions  by  do- 
mestic disturbances,  he  recovered  possessiop 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  provinces  whieh  he 
had  lost.  Soon  afterward  Seleucus  became  in- 
volved in  a  dangerous  war  with  his  brother  An- 
tiochna  Hierax,  who  attempted  to  obtain  Aaia 
Minor  as  an  independent  kingdom  for  himself 
Thia  war  lasted  aeveral  years,  but  was  at  length 
teimiBated  by  the  deelaive  defoat  ef  Antioebne, 
who  was  oblif^ed  to  quit  Asia  Minor  and  take 
refuge  in  Egypt.  Seleucua  undertook  an  expe- 
dition to  the  East,  with  the  view  of  reducing 
the  revolted  provinoea  of  Parthia  and  Bactria, 
Which  had  availed  thenuelvea  of  the  disordered 
state  of  the  Syrian  empire  to  throw  off  its  yoke. 
He  was,  however,  defeated  by  Arsaces,  king  of 
Partbia,  in  a  great  battle,  which  waa  long  after 
celebrated  by  the  Parthians  as  the  foondation 
of  their  independence.  After  the  expulsion  of 
Antiochus,  Attalus,  king  of  Pergamus,  extend- 
ed his  dominions  over  the  greater  part  of  Aaia 
Minor ;  and  Seleucus  appears  to  have  been  en- 
gaged in  an  expedition  for  the  recovery  of  these 
provinces,  when  he  was  accidentally  killed  by 
a  fall  from  his  horse,  in  the  tweMy-first  yeai 
of  his  reign,  226.  He  left  two  sons,  who  suc- 
cessively ascended  the  throne,  Seleucus  Cerau- 
nus and  Antioebne,  afterward  surnamed  tin 
Great.  His  own  surname  of  Callinicua  waa 
probably  assumed  after  bis  recovery  of  the  prov- 
inces  that  had  been  overrun  by  Ptoleii^.->nL 
Surnamed  CKRAUNrs  (226-228),  eldest  son  and 
successor  of  Seleucus  il.  The  aoroame  of  Ce- 
raonoa  was  giTOn  him  by  the  atddiery,  appar 
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ently  in  derision,  as  he  appears  to  have  been 
feeble  both  in  mind  and  body.  He  was  assas- 
sinated by  two  of  his  officers,  after  a  reign  of 
oaly  three  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  bis 
bfother,  AotioebUB  the  Great.— lY.  Snroamed 
.  PaiLorATOR  (187-175),  was  the  son  and  suc- 
ceesor  of  Aniiochus  the  Great.  The  defeat  of 
bis  Ihther  by  the  Rofnant,  and  the  ignominfoaa 
peace  which  followed  it,  had  grt  atly  diminished 
the  power  of  the  Syrian  monarchy,  and  the 
reign  of  Seleneue  was,  in  oonsequence,  feeble 
and  iPL'lnrious,  and  was  marked  by  no  striking 
eTenij).\  tie  was  assassinated  in  175  by  one  of 
his  own  tninisterB.  He  left  two  children :  De- 
metrius, who  subsequently  ascended  the  throne; 
and  Laodice,  married  to  Perseas,lkinff  of  Mace- 
donia.—V.  Eldest  aott  of  Deteietnas  IT.,  asstnn- 
ed  the  rnyal  diadem  on  Ie:\rning  the  death  of 
bis  ialher,  125 ;  but  bis  mother  Cleopatra,  who 
luui  herself  put  Demetrius  to  death,  was  indig- 
nant at  hearing  that  her  son  had  ventured  to 
take  such  a  step  without  her  authority,  and 
caused  Seleucus  also  to  be  assassinated. — ^VI. 
Sumamed  Epiphanes,  and  also  Nicator  (95- 
98),  was  the  eldest  of  the  five  sons  of  Antio- 
chos  VIII.  Grypns.  On  the  death  of  his  father 
in  95,  he  ascended  the  throne,  and  defeated 
and  slew  in  baitU;  his  uncle  Antiochus  Cyzice- 
nus,  who  had  laid  claim  to  the  kingdom.  But 
ahortly  after  Seleucus  was  in  bis  turn  defeated 
by  Antiochus  Euscbes,  the  son  of  Cyzicenus, 
and  expelled  from  Syria.  He  took  refuge  in 
Cilicia.  where  he  cstablkhed  himadf  in  the  city 
of  Mopsuestia;  but,  in  consequence  of  his  tyr- 
anny, he  was  burned  to  death  by  the  inhabit- 
ants in  bis  palace. 

SsLOE  (2^?.>"J7 :  SfAyrtV:  now  Surkl  ruins), 
one  of  the  chief  of  the  independent  mountain 
eitiea  of  Fisidia,  stood  on  the  southern  aide  of 
Mount  Taurus,  on  the  Eurymedon,  just  where 
the  river  breaks  through  the  mountain  chain. 
On  m  rook  above  it  was  a  eitadei  named  Kw 
tidtov,  in  which  was  a  temple  of  Juno  (Hera). 
Its  iohabitaotSt  who  were  the  most  warlike  of 
all  Uie  Piaidiana,  daimed  deocent  from  the  I4U 
cedmnonlans,  and  inaeribcd  the  name  AoKcSal- 
uu»  on  their  coins.  They  could  bring  an  army 
of  twenty  thonaand  men  into  the  field,  and,  as 
late  as  the  fifth  century,  we  find  them  beating 
back  a  horde  of  Goths.  In  a  valley  near  the 
city,  in  the  heart  of  lofty  mountains,  grew  wine, 
and  oil,  and  other  prodoots  of  the  moat  hmiri- 
ant  vegetation. 

[SELaov/K  {leXyooOai,  Ptol.),  a  people  on  the 
western  coast  of  Britannia  Bartwm,  in  the  east- 
em  part  of  the  modern  OaUmMtf  and  in  Dmrn- 
friesMhire.} 

SiLiNus  (^eXivo9it'o€vTo^,  contraction  of  <Tf- 
Atvdetf,  from  n^Xtvov,  "parsley").  1.  A  small 
river  on  the  southwestern  coast  of  Sicily,  flow- 
ing by  the  town  of  the  same  name. — 2.  (Now 
Crestena),  a  river  of  Elis,  in  the  district  Tri- 
pbylia,  near  Scillus,  flowing  into  the  Alpheus 
westof  Olympia  — 8.  (Now  Kofttfss},  amerof 
Acbaia,  rising  in  Mount  Erymanthus. — 4.  A 
tributary  of  the  Caicus  in  Mysia,  flowing  by  the 
town  of  Petgamnm.— 6/  (ttXtpvOmtet^  X«;Um^ 
9iec:  near  the  modern  Cattd  vetrano,  ruins),  OBA 
of  the  most  important  towns  in  Sicily,  situated 
•pon  a  hia  OB  theaoalbwaaiaiii  eoast,  aadopon 

a  river  of  the  aame  aanifl.  It  waa  Iboadad  by 
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the  Donans  from  Megara  Hyblaea,  on  the  eait* 
em  coaet  of  Sicily,  B.C.  OSS.  It  soon  attaioH 
great  prosperity  ;  but  it  was  taken  by  the  Car- 
thagmians  in  409,  when  most  of  its  inbabftaou 
were  slain  or  sold  as  slaves,  and  the  gretier 
part  of  the  city  destroyed  The  population  of 
Selinus  must  at  tliat  time  have  been  veiy  coo. 
siderahle,  since  we  sre  told  that  sixteea  Hm- 
sand  men  fell  in  the  siefre  and  conquest  of  tl,e 
town,  five  thousand  were  carried  to  Canbage 
as  slavea,  two  thonaand  six  hundred  fied  toAf> 
rirrentum,  and  many  others  took  refuse  in  the 
surrounding  villages.  The  Carthaginiaas,  bow* 
ever,  allowed  the  inhabitants  to  return  to  Scfi* 
nus  in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  and  it  con- 
tinued to  be  a  place  of  secondaiy  importanee 
till  949,  when  ft  was  again  destroyed  by  ibe 
CarUMginians,  and  its  inhabitants  transferred  to 
Lilybcnm.  The  surrounding  countiy  pnodnoed 
excellent  wheat  East  of  Selinus,  on  the  iQad 
to  Agrigentum,  were  cclclirated  mineral springi 
called  Afua  Selinuntiat  subsequently  A^t  L- 
bod<t  or  Lahoiet,  the  modem  Bal/U  of  Smet&. 
There  are  still  considerable  ruins  of  SeliBiu.— 
6.  (Now  Selenti),  a  town  in  Cilicia,  situated  on 
the  coast,  and  upon  a  rock  which  was  almosi 
entirely  surrounded  by  the  sea.  InooaaeqiWMe 
of  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Trajan  in  this 
town,  it  was  for  a  long  tune  called  Trajaoopolis. 

SbllasTa  (^eA^aaia  Of  ZcAoo/a),  a  tOVll  ill 
Laconia,  north  of  Sparta,  was  situated  neartbc 
River  CEnus,  and  commanded  one  of  ibe-phicl- 
pal  passes  leading  to  Sparta.  Here  Hi  ede" 
bratcd  battle  was  fought  between  Clpomenes 
III.  and  Antigonus  Doson,  B.C.  321,  in  which 
the  fomwr  was  defeated. 

SellSIs  (2cA?.r}f(c).  1.  A  river  in  Dij,  cn 
which  the  Homeric  Ephyra  stood,  rising  u 
Moont  Pho1o§,  and  ftlling  into  lbs  m  toMb 
of  the  Pencils — 2  A  river  near  Sicron  — 3  .\ 
river  in  Troas,  near  Arisbe,  and  a  tnbotaiy  of 
the  Rhodhis. 

Rr: i.M  or  IIelli.    Vid.  Donoy*. 

Sbltmbbia  or  Seltbbia  (Z^Xtyi^pto, l^i-vi/ia. 
Dor.  itAafiSpia  :  Xi}Xvfi6piav6c '  SOW  Msrit), 
an  important  town  in  Thrace,  situated  on  tbe 
Propontis.  It  was  a  colony  of  the  M^garians, 
and  was  founded  eariier  than  ByinMUL  It 
perhaps  derived  its  name  from  irs  fonndfr  Se- 
iys  and  tbe  Thracian  word  Brit,  a  tovo.  h 
continued  to  be  a  place  of  considerate  impoit 
ance  till  its  conquest  by  Philip,  the  father  of 
Alexander,  from  which  lime  its  decline  may  be 
dated.  Under  the  later  emperors  it  was  eiM 
Eudoxiupolis,  in  honor  of  Eudoxia,  the  wi&tf 
Arcadius  ;  but  it  afterward  reoovered  iti  ai> 
cient  name. 

SiMECRoNlTis  or  SAMACHOtnnS  Jacv$(ltiU' 
XuviTif,  l^aiiaxtjytTii^,  and  -iruv  }Jpii'  in 
Old  Testament,  Waters  of  Merom:  now  iV«*r. 
el-Huleh),  a  small  lake  in  the  north  of  Pllaline, 
the  highest  of  the  three  formed  by  tbe  Jordan, 
both  branches  of  which  fall  into  its  northera 
end,  iVhile  the  river  tows  out  of  its  soatben 
end  in  one  stream.  The  valley  in  which  it  liei 
is  inclosed  on  the  west  and  east  by  mouBitfii 
belonging  to  tbe  two  laofea  of  Lmtmt  AM* 
ing  a  position  which  has  beta  af  military  im- 
portance both  in  ancient  and  MCdem  ^p^^' 
pccially  as  the  great  DaiBiaana  faaderonn  « 
Jordan  jnatbafinrllnlBka.  AamtdlfH  — 
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division  or  Palestine  under  the  Roman  empire, 

it  belong<'d  to  Galilee,  but  in  earlier  times,  un- 
der llie  ^Syrian  kings,  it  was  reckoned  to  Ccele- 
•yria. 

Skmki.e  i'Zru'ATj),  daughter  of  Cadmus  and 
Harmonia,  at  i'hcbes,  and  accordingly  sister  of 
Ino,  Agave,  Autunod,  and  Polydorus.  She  was 
beloved  by  Jupiier  (Zeus).  Juno  (Hera),  ?tini- 
niated  by  jealousy,  appeared  to  her  in  the  lorm 
ofber  aged  nurse  Beroe,  and  indoeed  her  to  ask 
Jupiter  (Zeus)  to  visit  her  in  the  same  splendor 
and  nugesty  with  which  he  appeared  to  Juno 
(Hen).  Jupiter  (Zeat)  warned  her  of  the  dan- 
ger of  her  request ;  but  as  he  had  eworn  to 
grant  whatever  she  desired,  he  waa  obliged  to 
comply  with  her  prayer.  He  aeeordingly  ap- 
peared before  her  as  thf  goi\  of  thunder,  and 
Semele  was  consumed  by  the  lightning ;  but 
Jopiter  (Zens)  saved  her  child  Baeehus  (Dio- 
nysus), with  whom  she  was  pregnant.  Her  son 
afterward  carried  her  out  of  the  lower  world, 
and  conducted  her  to  Olympus,  where  she  be- 
came immortal  under  the  name  of  Thyonc. 

SRMiaiMis  {Irfilfiufui)  and  Ninds  (N(>of),  the 
mythical  founders  of  the  Assyrian  empire  of 
Nious  or  Nineveh.  Ninus  was  i  great  war- 
rior, who  built  the  town  of  Ninus  or  Nineveh 
about  B.C.  2182,  and  subdued  the  greater  part 
of  Asia.  Semiramis  was  the  daughter  of  the 
fish-goddess  Derceto  of  Ascalon  in  Syria  by  a 
Syrian  youth  ;  but,  being  ashamed  of  her  frail- 
tyt  »he  made  away  with  the  youth,  and  exposed 
her  infant  daughter.  But  the  child  was  mirac- 
ulously preserved  by  doves,  who  fed  her  till  she 
was  discovered  by  the  shepherds  of  th^  neigh- 
borhood. She  was  then  brought  up  by  the  chief 
shepherd  of  the  royal  herds,  whose  name  was 
Simmas,  and  from  whom  she  derived  the  name 
of  Semiramis.  Her  surpassing  horjiH  v  attracted 
lixe  notice  of  Onnes,  one  of  the  king's  friends 
and  ffenerale,  who  married  her.  He  80bse> 
qaenUy  sent  for  his  wife  to  the  army,  where 
the  Assyrians  were  engaged  in  the  siege  of 
Baetra,  which  they  had  long  endeavored  in  vahi 
to  take.  Upon  her  arrival  in  the  camp  she 
planned  an  attack  upon  the  citadel  of  the  town, 
moanted  the  walls  with  a  few  brsTe  followers, 
and  obtained  possession  of  the  place.  Ninus 
was  so  charmed  by  her  bravery  and  beauty  that 
he  resolved  to  make  her  his  wife,  whereupon 
her  unfortunate  husband  put  an  end  to  his  life. 
By  Ninus  Semiramis  had  a  son,  Ninyas,  and  on 
the  death  of  Ninus  she  succeeded  him  on  the 
throne.  According  to  another  account,  Semi- 
mmis  had  obtained  from  her  husband  permis- 
sion to  rule  over  Asia  for  live  days,  and  availed 
herself  of  this  opportunity  to  cast  the  king  into 
a  dungeon,  or,  as  is  also  related,  to  put  him  to 
death,  and  thus  obtained  the  sovereign  power. 
Her  fame  threw  into  the  shade  that  of  Ninus ; 
and  later  ages  loved  to  tell  of  her  marvellous 
deeds  and  her  heroic  achievements.  She  built 
numerous  cities,  and  erected  many  wonderful 
buildings;  and  several  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary works  in  the  East,  which  were  extant  m 
8  hiter  age,  and  the  authors  of  whioh  were  on- 
known,  were  ascribed  by  popular  tradition  to 
this  queen.  In  Nineveh  she  erected  a  tomb  for 
her  hoshand,  nine  stadia  high  and  ten  wide ; 
she  built  the  city  of  Babylon,  with  ;ill  its  won- 
dem :  andahe  constructed  the  liangiog  gardens 
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in  Media,  of  which  later  writers  give  un  socA 

strange  accounts.  Besides  con(iuerin;^r  many 
nations  of  Asia,  she  subdued  Egypt  and  a  great 
part  of  .Ethiopia,  but  was  unsuccessfol  in  an 
attack  which  she  made  upon  India  After  a 
reign  of  forty-two  years  she  resigned  the  sov- 
ereignty to  her  son  Ninyas,  and  disappeared 
from  the  earth,  taking  her  flight  to  heaven  in 
the  form  of  a  dove.  The  fabulous  nature  of 
this  narrative  is  apparent.  It  is  probable  that 
Semiramis  was  orii^inally  a  Syrian  i^'odde.ss,  per- 
haps the  same  who  was  worshipped  at  Asca- 
lon under  the  name  of  A8tarte,orthe  Heavenly 
Aphrodite,  to  whom  the  dove  was  sacred.  Henco 
the  atohcf  of  her  voluptuousness,  which  were 
current  even  in  the  thne  of  Augustus  (Ov.,.4m., 
i.,6, 11). 

SemnSnbs,  more  rarely  SBMNSifss,  a  German 
people,  described  by  Tacitus  as  the  most  pow. 

erful  tribe  of  the  Suevic  race,  dwelt  between 
the  rivers  Viadus  (now  Oder)  and  Albis  (now 
Elbe),  from  the  Riesengebirge  in  the  south  as 
far  as  the  country  around  Frankfurt  on  the  Oder 
and  Potsdam  in  the  north. 

SkMO  S.1NCU8.     Vtd.  SxscvB. 

Seuproni.^.  1.  Daughter  of  Tib.  Gracchus, 
censor  13  C.  1G9,  and  sister  of  the  two  relebra- 
led  tribunes,  married  Scipio  Afncanus  minor. 
— S.  Wifh  of  D.  Junius  Brutus,  consul  77,  was 
a  woman  of  great  personal  attractions  and  lit- 
erary accomplishments,  but  of  a  profligate  char- 
acter. She  took  part  in  Gatiline'a  oonspiracy, 
though  her  husband  was  not  privy  to  it. 

SsxpRdNU  Gens,  was  of  great  antiquity,  and 
one  of  its  memhers,  A.  Sempronius  Atratinus, 
obtained  the  consulship  as  early  as  B.C.  497, 
twelve  years  after  the  foundation  of  the  repub- 
lic. The  Senpronii  were  divided  into  many 
families,  of  wliieli  the  AxRATiNiwcre  patrician, 
but  all  the  others  were  plebeian :  their  names 
are  Asntuo,  Bt-asus,  Gbacchos,  Soravt,  To- 

DITA  NCS. 

Sbna  (Senensts).  1.  (Now  iSemg^a^/ta),  sur 
named  Oallioa,  and  sometimes  called  Scno 

G.ii.LiA,  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Umbria,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  small  river  Sena,  was  founded 
by  the  Senones,  a  Gallic  people,  and  was  made 

a  colony  by  the  Romans  after  the  conquest  of 
the  Senones,  B.C.  283.  In  the  civil  war  it  es- 
poused  the  Marian  party,  and  was  taken  and 
sacked  by  Pompey. — 2.  (Now  Siena),  a  town  in 
Etruria  and  a  Roman  colony,  on  the  road  from 
Clusium  to  Florentia,  is  only  mentioned  in  the 
times  of  the  emperors. 

SrNKr  .t  1  iM.  AN.NiT.us,  the  rhetorician,  was 
born  al  Corduba(now  Conlora),  in  Spam,  about 
B.C.  G 1 .  Seneea  waa  at  Rome  in  the  early  pe> 
riod  of  the  power  of  .Augustus,  for  he  says  tlial 
he  had  seen  Ovid  declaiming  before  Arelhus 
Fnscus.  Ho  aAerward  returned  to  Spatal,  and 
married  Ilclvia,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons,  L. 
Annsus  Seneca,  L.  Anneus  Mela  or  Mella,  the 
father  of  the  poetLnean,and  M.  Novatus.  Nova- 
tus  was  the  eldest  son,  ^nd  took  the  name  of  Jii- 
nius  Gallio  upon  being  adopted  by  Junius  Goilio. 
Seneca  was  rich,  and  he  belonged  to  the  eqoes* 
trian  class.  At  a  later  period  Seneca  returned 
to  Rome,  where  be  resided  till  his  death,  which 
probably  occurred  near  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Tiberius.  Two  of  Seneca's  works  have  coniF 
down  to  us.   1.  Cotitnvernarum  Ltbn  decern. 
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w&ioh  he  addressed  to  his  three  sons.  The 
ftwly  second,  seventh,  eighth,  and  tenth  books 

only  are  extant,  and  these  are  somewhat  mu- 
tilirted :  of  ibe  other  books  only  fragments  re- 
main. These  Coatfovsrsix  are  rhetorical  ex> 
ercises  on  imaginary  cases,  filled  with  common- 
places, such  as  a  man  of  large  verbal  memory 
and  gieat  reading  carries  ahwit  with  him  as  his 
ready  money.    2.  Suasoriarum  lAber,  which  is 
probably  not  complete.   We  may  collect  from 
Its  contents  what  the  subjects  were  on  which 
the  rhetoricians  of  that  afro  exercised  their  wits : 
sne  of  them  is,  "Shall  Cicero  apologize  to  M. 
Antoniusi  Shall  he  agree  to  bam  his  Philip* 
pics,  if  Antonius  requires  it !"   Another  is, 
*'  Shall  Alexander  embark  on  the  ocean  1"  If 
there  are  some  sood  ideas  and  apt  expressions 
in  these  puerile  declamations,  they  have  no  val- 
ue where  they  stand,  and  probably  most  of  them 
are  borrowe«f.  No  merit  of  form  can  compen- 
sate for  worthlessness  of  matter.   The  best  edi- 
tion of  these  works  is  by  A.  Schottus,  Heidel- 
berg, 1603,  frequently  reprinted.— 2.  L.  Ann-s- 
ub, the  philosopher,  the  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  at  Corduba,  probably  a  few  years  B.C., 
and  brought  to  Rome  by  his  parents  when  be 
was  a  child.  Though  he  was  naturally  of  a  weak 
body,  he  was  a  hard  student  from  his  youth,  and 
be  devoted  himself  with  great  ardor  to  rtictoric 
and  philosophy.   He  alao  soon  gained  distinc- 
tion as  a  pleader  of  causes,  and  he  excited  the 
jealousy  and  hatred  of  Caligula  by  the  ability 
with  which  he  condncted  a  case  in  the  senate 
before  the  emperor.    In  the  first  year  of  the 
reign  of  Claudius  (A.D.  41),  Seneca  was  ban- 
ished to  Corsica  on  acooant  of  his  intimacy 
with  Julia,  the  niece  of  Claudius,  of  whomMes- 
aalina  was  jealous.  After  eight  years'  residence 
in  Oorsica,  Seneca  waa  rsealled  (59)  by  the  in- 
flaence  of  Agrippina,  who  had  juat  married  her 
onde  the  Eoiperor  Claudius.   He  now  obtained 
a  pretorship,  and  was  made  the  tntor  of  the 
young  Domitius,  afterward  the  Emperor  Nero, 
who  waa  the  son  of  Agrippina  by  a  former  hus- 
band. On  the  aceeesionofhis  pupil  to  the  im- 
perial throne  (64)  after  the  death  of  Claudius, 
Seneca  became  one  of  the  chief  advisers  of  the 
young  emperor.   He  exerted  his  influence  to 
check  Nero's  vicious  propensities,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  profited  from  his  position  tn  amass 
an  immense  fortune.   He  supported  Nero  m 
his  contests  with  his  mother  Agrippina,  and 
was  not  only  a  party  to  the  death  of  the  latter 
(60),  but  he  wrote  the  letter  which  Nero  ad- 
dressed to  the  senate  in  justification  of  the  mur- 
der   After  the  death  of  his  mother  Nero  aban- 
doned himself  without  any  restraint  to  his  vi- 
cious pn^nsities ;  and  tbie  presence  of  Seneca 
sonn  brrame  irksome  to  him,  while  the  wealth 
of  the  philosopher  excited  the  emperor  s  cupid- 
ity. Burrus,  the  prefect  of  the  pnetortanintarda, 
who  had  always  been  a  firm  supporter  of  Sen- 
.eca,  died  in  63    His  death  broke  the  power  of 
Seneca  %  and  Nero  now  fell  into  the  hands  of 
persons  who  were  exactly  suited  to  his  taste. 
Tigellious  and  Fenniua  Kufus,  who  succeeded 
Burros  in  the  oommsnd  of  the  pnetorians,  be- 
gan an  attack  on  Seneca.  His  enormous  wealth, 
his  gardens  and  villas,  more  magnificent  than 
thoae  of  the  emperor,  hii  endoHte  Mm  to 
elofiience,  and  hiediapmagiiiMnf  of  Nero'to  iUU 


in  driving  and  singing,  were  all  urged  agiinst 
him ;  and  it  was  time,  they  said,  fo*.  Nero  to  get 
rid  of  a  teacher.    Seneca  heard  of  the  charges 
against  him :  he  was  rich,  and  be  knew 
Nero  wanted  money.  He  uked  the  eaiperar 
for  permission  to  retire,  and  offered  to  sumn 
der  all  that  he  had.   Nero  affected  to  be  gnie. 
ful  for  his  past  services,  refused  the  pfoftnj 
gift,  and  sent  him  away  with  perfidious  assc:- 
ances  of  his  respect  and  affection.  SenecaooT 
al  tered  his  mode  of  life,  saw  little  conptny,  ui 
seldom  visited  the  city,  on  the  ground  of  feebl« 
health,  or  being  occupied  with  bis  pbilosopttieal 
studies.  T\»  conspiracy  of  Pise  (65)  ^^are  ibi 
emperor  a  pretext  for  putting  hia  teacher  to 
death,  though  there  was  not  complete  cvideoce 
of  Seneca  being  a  party  to  the  conspiracy.  Scd- 
eca  was  at  the  time  returning  from  Campar.  a, 
and  had  rested  at  a  villa  four  miles  from  ibi 
city.  Nero  sent  a  tribune  to  htm  with  the  or- 
der of  death.    Without  showing  any  sign  of 
alarm,  Seneca  cheered  his  weeping  friends  bj 
reminding  them  of  the  lessons  of  pbiiosopfaj. 
Embracing  his  wife  Pompeia  Paulina,  he  pnyed 
her  to  moderate  her  grief,  and  to  console  her- 
self for  the  loss  of  her  husband  by  the  reflection 
that  he  had  lived  an  honorable  life.  But  u 
Paulina  protested  that  she  would  die  with  him, 
Seneca  consented,  and  the  same  blow  opned 
the  veins  in  the  arms  of  both.  Seoeea'a  body 
was  attenuated  by  age  and  mea^diet;llK 
blood  would  not  flow  easily,  and  be  opeoed  (be 
veins  in  his  legs.    His  torture  was  exoeMre: 
and,  to  save  himself  and  his  wife  the  pain  of 
seeing  one  another  suffer,  he  bade  her  retire  to 
her  chamber.  Hia  last  words  wsie  takes  dovo 
in  writing  by  persons  who  were  called  in  for  the 
purpose,  and  were  afterward  jmblisbei  Sea* 
eea'to  toimente  beiof  still  proloagei,  Mk 
hemlock  from  his  friend  and  physician,  Statios 
Annaeus,  but  it  bad  no  effect.  At  last  be  eo- 
tmred  a  warm  bath,  and  as  he  ipraftlH  aone 
of  the  water  on  the  slaves  nearest  to  him,  he 
said  ttiat  he  made  a  libation  to  Jopiter  liie  Lib. 
orator.  He  was  then  taken  into  a  vipaf  How, 
where  he  was  quickly  sufRwated.  Senccadied, 
as  was  the  fashion  among  the  Ronnna^  witb 
the  courage  of  a  stoic,  but  witt  lonewMaf  i 
theatrical  affectation,  which  detracts  from  the 
dignity  of  the  scene.   Seneca's  great  misfor- 
tune was  to  have  known  Nero;  amithoufbwe 
can  not  say  that  he  was  a  truly  great  or  a  trulv 
good  man.  his  character  will  not  hwe  by  COB- 
parison  with  that  of  many  others lAohtTsIm 
placed  in  eqoally  difficult  circumstances.  Sen- 
oca's  fame  rests  on  his  numerous  writiitt  « 
which  the  following  are  extant:  1.  Drwii 
three  books,  addressed  to  Novatus,  probab.y 
the  earliest  of  Seneca's  works.   In  the  first 
book  be  combats  what  Aristotle  says  of  Anfcr 
fai  his  Ethiee.  %.  De  Consdttmt 
Mafrem  Lihcr,  a  consolatory  letter  to  hiBMtt- 
er,  written  during  his  residence  in  Comal.  » 
isoneefhisbesttrsatiseB.  Z.DtCcMMm 
ad  Polybium  Liher,  also  written  m  Corstca.  U 
it  is  the  work  of  Seneca,  it  docs  him 
Polybius  was  the  powerful  freedroan  of  CW- 
dins,  and  the  Consohtio  is  intended  to  coiiWJ 
him  00  the  occasion  of  the  loss  of  his  brotber. 
Bnt  it  iho  eoniafaM  adofaition  of  the  emperor, 
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•r  of  an  honest  man.   4.  Liber  de  Coiuolationc  | 
ud  Marciam,  written  after  his  return  from  exile,  | 
was  designed  to  console  Marcia  for  the  loss  of 
her  son.    Marcia  was  the  daughter  of  A.  Cre-  1 
molius  Gontos.   6.  De  Prondentia  Liber,  or 
Qua)  ':  bonis  viris  mala  accidant  cum  sit  Provi- 
deiitiUy  IS  addressed  to  the  younger  Lucilius, 
proGorator  of  Sicily.   The  quLstiua  that  is  here  | 
discussed  often  engaged  thL'  ancient  philoso-  j 
phers :  the  stuical  solution  of  the  difficulty  is 
that  suicide  is  the  remedy  when  miafbrtune  has  | 
become  intolerable.    In  this  discourse  Seneca  i 
says  that  he  iateads  to  prove  "  that  Providence 
haih  a  power  over  all  things,  and  that  God  ia 
always  present  with  us."   6.  De  Animi  Tran- 
quMitaUy  addressed  to  Serenus,  prohahly  writ- 
ten  8000  after  Seneoa'a  retom  ftom  exile.  It 
is  in  the  form  of  a  letter  rather  than  a  treatise  : 
the  object  is  to  discover  the  means  by  which 
tranquillity  of  mind  can  be  obtained.  7.  De  Con- 

tlaniia  Sapienlis  seu  quod  in  tapientetn  non  cadit  \ 

M/urui,  also  addressed  to  Serenus,  is  founded 
on  the  stoical  doctrine  of  the  impasshrenasa  of 

the  wise  man.    8.  De  CUmenlia  ad  Neronem 
Casarem  Ltbri  duo,  written  at  the  beginning  of 
Nero's  reign.   There  is  too  much  of  the  flat- 
terer in  this  ;  but  the  advice  is  good.   The  sec- 
ond book  is  incomplete.    It  is  in  the  first  chap- 
ter of  this  second  book  that  the  anecdote  is  told 
of  Zero's  unwillingness  to  sign  a  sentence  of 
execution,  and  his  exclamation.  "I  would  I 
could  neither  read  nor  wiitc."    9.  De  BrevUate  j 
YiMmadPrnilimmlMert  recommends  the  proper 
etaployment  of  time  and  the  getting  of  wisdom 
as  the  chief  purpose  of  life.    10.  De  Vita  Beaia 
ad  Gallionem,  addressed  to  his  brother,  L.  Junius 
Gallio,  is  probably  one  of  the  later  works  of 
Seneca,  in  which  he  maintains  the  stoical  doc- 
trine that  there  is  no  happiness  without  virtue ; 
but  he  docs  not  deny  that  other  things,  as  health 
and  riches,  have  their  value.   The  conclusion 
of  the  treatise  ia  lost.   II.  ile  OHa  mU  Seeenu 
Sapicntis,  is  sometimes  joined  to  No.  10.  12. 
De  Benejiciu  Ltbri  eeptem,  addressed  to  ^bu- 
dus  Liberalis,  ia  an  eaoellent  diseassion  of  the 
way  of  conferring  a  favor,  and  of  the  duties  of 
ttie  giver  and  of  the  receiver.   The  handling  is 
not  very  methodical,  but  it  is  very  complete. 
It  is  a  treatise  which  all  persons  might  read 
with  profit.  13.  Epietola  ad  Luct/iam,  one  hund- 
nd  and  twenty-foor  in  number,  are  not  the  cor- 
respondence of  daily  life,  like  that  of  Cicero, 
but  a  collection  of  moral  maxims  and  remarks 
without  any  systematic  order.    They  contain  i 
much  good  matter,  and  have  been  favorite  read- 
ing with  many  distinguished  men.    It  is  pos-  ' 
sible  that  these  letters,  and,  indeed,  many  of  i 
Seneca's  moral  treatises,  were  written  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  and  probably  after  he  had 
lost  the  favor  of  Nero.    That  Seneca  sought 
oonaolation  and  tranquillity  of  mind  in  literary  | 
occupation  is  manifest.    14.  Aporolocyntosis,  is 
a  satire  against  the  Emperor  Claudius.   The  | 
word  is  a  play  on  the  term  Apotheosis  or  deifi-  j 
cation,  and  is  equivalent  in  moaning  to  Pump-  [ 
kinification,  or  the  reception  of  Claudius  among 
the  pumpkins.  The  subject  was  well  eooogh, 
but  the  treatment  has  no  great  merit ;  and  Sen-  ' 
eca  probably  had  no  other  object  than  to  gratify  j 
his  apite  against  the  emperor.   Ili.  f^ummmum , 
NitimruUum  LAn  tnttm,  addreaaed  to  Lncilias 
61  ^ 


Junior,  is  not  a  systematic  work,  but  a  colleo 
tion  of  nataral ftets  from  various  vrriters,  Greek 
and  Roman,  many  of  whicli  are  curious  The 
first  book  treats  of  meteors,  the  second  of  thun- 
der and  lightning,  the  third  of  water,  the  fourth 
of  hail,  snow,  and  ice,  the  fifth  of  winds,  the 
sixth  of  earthqaakes  and  the  sources  of  the 
Nile,  and  the  seventh  of  comets.  Moral  re- 
marks are  scattered  throu;:Th  the  work  ;  and,  in- 
deed, the  design  of  the  whole  appears  to  be  to 
find  a  foundation  for  ethic,  the  chief  part  of 
philosophy,  in  the  knowledge  of  nature  (Physic). 
16.  Tragadia,  ten  in  number.  They  are  en- 
titled Herettke  Furen*,  Thyestee,  TlMme  or  PAo- 
nisScF,  Hippohjtus  or  Pfuedra,  Q^ditpHtf,  Trcodtt 
or  Hecuba^  Medea,  Agamemnon,  Herculet  (E^aue, 
and  Oetama,  The  titles  themselves,  vrith  the 
exception  of  the  Octavia,  indicate  sufficiently 
what  the  tragedies  are,  Greek  mythological  sub- 
jects treated  in  a  peculiar  fhshion.  They  are 
written  in  Iambic  senarii,  interspersed  with 
choral  parts,  in  anapaestic  and  other  metres. 
The  subject  of  the  Oelavia  is  Nero's  m-treat- 
ment  of  his  wife,  his  passion  for  Poppaea,  and 
the  exile  of  Octavia.  These  tragedies  are  not 
adapted,  and  certainly  were  never  intended  fbr 
the  stage.  They  were  designed  for  reading  or 
for  recitation  after  the  Roman  fashion,  and  they 
bear  the  stamp  of  a  rhetorical  age.  They  con- 
tain nuiny  atrikincr  passages,  and  have  aome 
merit  as  poems.  Moral  sentiments  and  maxims 
abound,  and  the  style  and  character  of  Seneca 
art  conspicuous  here  as  in  his  prose  works. 
The  judgments  on  Seneca's  writings  have  been 
as  various  as  the  opinions  about  his  character, 
and  both  in  extremes.  It  has  been  said  of  him 
that  he  looks  best  in  quotations  ;  but  this  is  an 
admission  that  there  is  something  worth  quot- 
ing, whieh  ean  not  be  aaid  of  aD  mifers.  That 
Seneca  possessed  great  mental  powers  can  not 
be  doubted.  He  had  seen  much  of  human  life, 
and  he  knew  well  what  man  was.  His  philos- 
ophy, so  far  as  he  adopted  a  system,  was  the 
stoical,  but  it  was  rather  an  eclecticism  of  stoi- 
cism than  pure  stoicism.  His  style  is  antithet- 
ical, and  apparently  labored  ;  and  when  there  is 
much  labor,  there  is  generally  affectation.  Yet 
his  language  is  dear  and  foreible;  it  is  not 
mere  words:  there.is  thought  always.  It  would 
not  be  easy  to  name  any  modem  writer  who 
has  treated  on  morality,  and  has  said  so  much 
that  is  practically  good  and  true,  or  has  treated 
the  matter  in  so  attractive  a  way.  The  best  edi- 
tions of  Seneca  are  by  J.  F.  Gronovios,  Leiden, 
1649-1658,  4  vols.  12mo ;  by  Ruhkopf,  Leipzig, 
1797-1811,  5  vols.  8vo;  and  the  Biixint  edition, 
Strassburg,  1809,  6  vols.  8vo.  [A  new  edition 
is  in  course  of  poblieition  by  Fickert,  of  which 
three  volumes  have  appeared,  Leipii?,  1812-5.J 
Senecio,  HsBENNifs.  1.  Was  a  native  of 
Bctica  in  Spain,  where  he  served  as  qoantcr. 
He  was  put  to  death  by  Domitian  on  the  accuaSr 
tion  of  Metius  Cams,  in  consequence  of  his 
having  writteD  the  life  of  IMvidius  Priscus, 
which  he  composed  at  the  request  of  Fannia, 
the  wife  of  Helvidius.— [3.  C.  Sobius,  consul 
irallhetas  A.D.  M»  and  eonsol  A  D  99,  lOS,  and 
107. — 3.  TcLU08,  a  friend  of  Nero,  neverthe- 
less took  part  in  Piso's  conspiracy  against  the 
emperor,  and  on  ita  deteclioo  was  obliged  to 
pat  ao  end  to  bia  life.] 
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SbnTa  (Seaensis :  now  Sefrn»  or  Zenggy,  a 

Roman  colony  in  Liburnia  in  Illyricum,  on  the 
coa«t,  and  on  the  road  from  Aquileia  to  Siscia. 

Snfftirn,  a  powerful  people  in  6a]lia  Lugda- 
nensis,  dwfll  along  the  upper  course  of  tlie  Sc- 
quaoa  (now  Seine),  and  were  bounded  on  the 
Dorth  by  the  IHirisit,  on  the  west  by  the  Car- 
nutcs,  on  the  south  by  the  .TMui,  and  on  the 
east  by  tbe  Liagones  and  Mandubii.  Their 
diief  town  was  Ageodicum,  aAerward  called 
Senones  (now  Sens)  A  portion  of  this  people 
crossed  Ihe  Alps  about  B.C.  400,  in  order  to 
settle  in  Italy ;  and  as  the  greater  part  of  Upper 
luly  was  already  occupied  by  other  Celtic  trites* 
the  Senones  were  obliged  to  penetrate  a  con- 
siderable distance  to  the  south,  and  took  up 
their  abode  on  the  Adriatic  Sea,  between  the 
Rivers  Utis  and  .-Ksis  (between  Ravenna  and 
Ancona),  alter  expelhag  iho  Umbrians.  In  this 
eoantry  they  founded  the  town  of  Sena.  They 
extended  their  ravages  into  Etruria ;  and  it  was 
in  consequence  of  the  interference  of  the  Ro- 
mans while  they  were  laying  siege  to  Cluaium 
that  they  marched  against  Rome  and  took  the 
eity,  B.C.  390.  From  this  tune  we  and  them 
engaged  in  constant  hostilttiea  with  the  Ro- 
mans, till  they  were  at  length  completely  sub- 
dued, and  the  greater  part  of  them  destroyed 
by  the  eonsol  Dolabella,  S93. 

Sf:vriNUM  (Sentinas,  Senlinalis  :  ruins  near 
Sasto/erraioi,  a  fortified  town  in  Umbria,  not 
fiir  fnnn  the  River  JEaia. 

[Sentius  Auourimus,  an  epigrammatic  poet 
in  the  time  of  the  younger  Pliny,  whom  be 
praised  in  bis  verses.    One  of  hia  poems  in 

C raise  of  Pliny  ia  preaerved  in  a  letter  of  the 
itter.] 

Skhtiub  SaturnInus.    Vtd.  Satdbninos. 

SbpIas  {liintat :  now  St.  George),  a  promon- 
tory in  the  southeast  of  Thessaly,  in  the  district 
Magnesia,  on  which  a  great  part  of  the  fleet  of 
Xerxea  waa  wreoked. 

[Sepincm  (now  AlitUdy  about  ten  miles  from 
Sepmo),  a  city  of  the  Samnites,  to  the  south- 
east of  Bovianum:  it  became  a  Roman  eolony 
in  the  reign  of  Nero  ] 

Seplasia,  one  of  the  principal  streets  in  Cap- 
ua, where  perfinaea  and  iasnriea  of  «  similar 
kind  were  sold. 

Ssppudius  (£<ir^M^f ;  now  Stfurieh),  a  city 
of  Palestine,  in  the  middle  of  Galilee,  about 
halfway  between  Mount  Carmel  and  the  Lake 
of  Tiberias,  was  an  insignificant  place  until 
Herod  Antipes  fortified  it,  and  made  it  the  cap- 
ital of  (Jalilee,  under  the  name  of  DiociKSAttA. 
It  was  the  scat  of  one  of  the  five  Jewish  San- 
hedrim, and  continued  to  fiourish  until  the 
fourth  centuij,  whao  it  was  destroyed  by  the 
Caesar  Gallua  oa  aeoount  of  a  revolt  of  Ua  in- 
habitants. 

Skptkm  Aqua,  a  plaee  in  the  territory  of  the 

Sabini,  near  Reate. 

Septbm  Fratbes  (  Errru  udeA^o/ .  now  Jcbel 

Zaiout,  i.  e..  Apes*  Hill),  a  mountain  on  ttw 
northern  coast  of  Maurelania  Tingitana,  at  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  Fretum  Uadilanum  (now 
Straits  of  GibrallMr),  connected  bf  a  low  tongue 
of  land  with  the  promontory  of  Abyi.a,  which  la 
also  included  under  the  modern  name. 

Ssmii  MasIa,  the  name  given  by  the  an- 
eiwta  to  the  lagoons  formed  at  the  month  of 
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the  Po  by  the  frequent  oveiflovs  of  this  iii«. 

Persons  usually  saib-d  through  those  Il|Mm 
from  Ravenna  to  Aiiiaum. 
SnmapiDA  (Septempedanna:  now  8«n  &». 

erino),  a  Roman  municipium  in  the  interior  of 
Picenum,  on  the  road  from  Auximum  to  Uili 
Salvia. 

Sr.PTiMii  s  Gkta.    Vid.  Get*. 
iSBPTiMiL's  Sbkkmos.    Vid.  Ssstirvt. 
SbptimTos  SiviBVS.    FmL  Sbtsbos. 

SKPTiMii  s  Ti  rios,  a  Roman  poet,  whom Hor- 
;  ace  (i.,  3,  9-14)  represents  as  having  veniared 
I  to  quaff  a  draught  from  the  Pindaric  spnng.aiui 
I  aa  having  been  ambitious  to  achieve  dittmctioQ 
in  tragedy.    In  this  passage  Horace  speaks  cf 
him  under  the  name  of  Titus ;  and  be  u  prol>- 
I  ably  the  same  individual  with  the  Stftmm 
who  is  addressed  in  the  sixth  ode  of  the  second 
book,  and  who  is  introduced  in  the  ninth epiatk 
\  of  the  first  book. 

[Sf.ptimics,  Q.,  the  translator  of  the  workoa 
the  Trojan  war,  bearing  the  name  of  Dic^ 
!  Cretensis.] 

[Sepyra,  a  city  of  Cilicia,  at  the  base  of 
.Mount  Amanus.  near  Ara  Alexandri,  takea  lif 
,  Cicero  while  proooneul  in  that  province.] 
Seqcana  (now  Seine),  one  of  the  principal 
rivers  of  Gaul,  rising  in  the  central  parts  of  thu 
country,  and  flowing  through  the  provisos  flf 
Gallia  Lugdunensis  into  the  ocean  opposite 
Britain.  It  is  three  hundred  and  fortj-six  nuJa 
in  length.  Its  principal  aflluents  are  tbe  Ma* 
trona  (now  Marne),  Esia  (now  Otu),  withilstrilK 
utary  the  Axona(now  Ai$ne)^wA  lncauD*is;nov 
Yonney  This  river  has  a  slow  currest,  aod 
is  navigable  bqrond  Lutetia  PvisioniB  (mv 
Pari*). 

ScquANi,  a  powcrlul  Celtic  people  to  Galiia 
Belgiea,  separated  from  the  Helvetii  b;  Mom 
Jurassus,  from  the  ^dui  by  the  Arar.  and  from 
the  province  Narbonensis  by  tlic  Rhone,  ubab- 
iting  the  country  called  Francke  ConfU  mi 
Burgundy.  In  the  later  diviiion  of  tbe  proT- 
inces  of  ihe  empire,  tbe  country  of  the  Sequini 
formed  a  apeeial  province  under  tbe  dubs  ei 
Maxima  Sequanoruro.  They  derived  their  nanw 
from  the  River  Sequana,  which  bad  lU  louics 
in  the  northwestern  ftontlerB  of  their  iMiilify*. 
but  their  country  was  chiefly  watered  hy  the 
rivers  Arar  and  Dubis.  Their  chief  town  waa 
Vesontio  (now  BeMiifon).  They  were  goren* 
cd  by  kings  of  their  owot  and  vwe  csailial]|y 
at  war  with  the  iEdui. 

Sbquestbb,  Vibius,  the  name  attadhed  ts  s 
gloaaaiy  which  profeaeee  to  ^ve  aa  account  of 
the  geographical  names  contained  in  tbeiloBMB 
poets.  The  tract  is  divided  into  seven  sediiii: 
\.  FlmmimA.  t.  Fontet.  3.  Lacut.  4  A'f«w. 
5.  Faludet.  6.  Monies.  7.  Gentts.  Towkicli, 
in  some  MSS.,  an  eighth  is  added,  dotaisiDf  • 
list  (if  the  seven  wonders  of  the  worii  Cos- 
corning  the  author  personally  we  know  lyothiaf; 
and  he  probably  lived  not  earlier  tbao  the  isA- 
I  dleerthefiftboentniy.  The  beat  editeiitr 
Oberlinus,  Argent ,  1778. 

Sbba.    Kiii.  Skbioa.  ^    _  ^ , 

StEArfo,  a  aoroame  of  P.  Goraelias  flapii 
Nasica,  consul  B  C  138.    Vid.  Scipio.  No  1«. 

SsBAPioM  (fitpoMiuv),  a  physician  of  Alexan- 
drea.  who  lived  in  tbe  thud  seoturr  EC.  Hi 
belonged  to  the  aeet  of  the  Bnpiriai.  and  •« 
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much  extended  and  improved  the  system  of 
PhiliBBii  tlwt  the  invention  of  it  i»  Ity  some  an- 

Ihert attributed  to  him.  Serapion  wroto  atrainst 
ffppocrates  with  much  vehemence ;  but  neither 
tbte.  nor  anjr  of  his  other  worki,  Is  now  extant. 

He  is  several  times  mentioned  and  quoted  by 
CelMW>  Galen,  and  others. 

Snim  or  SarIms  {lapam^),  an  E^ptian 
divinity,  whose  worship  was  introduced  into 
Greece  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies.  His  wor- 
ship was  introdueed  into  Rome  together  with 
that  of  Isis.    For  details,  vid.  Isii. 

[Serbonis  Lacds.    Vid.  Sirboitis  Lacvb  ] 

SikdIca  or  Sardica,  an  important  town  in 
Upper  Moesia,  and  the  capital  <^Daeia  Interior, 
situated  in  a  fertile  plain  near  the  sources  of 
Ibe  QBscus,  and  on  the  road  from  Naissus  to 
FUiippopnlis.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  the 
Emperor  Maximianus  ;  it  was  dpstroyed  by  At- 
tiia,  but  was  soon  afterward  rebuilt ;  and  it  bore 
ia  the  M I  d  d  1 0  Agee  the  name  of  T^aiitga.  Its 
extensive  ruins  are  to  be  seen  south  of  Sophia. 
Serdica  derived  its  name  from  the  Tbracian 
paople  Sbrdi« 

Serena,  niece  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  fos- 
ter-mother of  the  Emperor  Honorius,  and  wife 
«f8tilieho. 

SrRKvrs,  Ass.r.vB.  one  of  the  most  intimate 
Unends  of  the  philosopher  Seneca,  who  dedi- 
filled  to  him  his  woric  D$  Tranquillitate  and  De 
Constanita  He  was  pr»feclu3  vigilum  under 
Nero,  and  died  in  consequence  of  eating  a  poia* 
ODMs  kind  of  fungus. 

Sere.vcs,  Q  SammonIcus,  (or  iSamonicu«),  en* 
jcgred  a  high  reputation  at  Rome,  in  the  early 
fart  of  the  third  century  after  Christ,  as  a  man 
of  taste  and  varied  knowledge.  As  the  friend 
ofOeta.  by  whom  his  compositions  were  studied 
wiih  great  pleasure,  he  was  murdered  while  at 
aopper,  by  command  ct  Cancalla,  A  D.  212, 
leaving  behind  him  many  learned  works.  His 
son,  who  bore  the  same  name,  was  the  precep- 
tor of  the  younger  Gordian,  and  bequeathed  to 
his  pupil  the  magnificent  library  which  he  had 
inherited  frooa  his  father.  A  medical  poem,  ex- 
tendin(f  to  one  bondred  and  fifteen  bexanoteter 
lines,  has  drsmided  to  us  under  the  title  Q. 
Strtni  Sammontci  de  Mtdicina  pracepta  saluber- 
yitnOy  or  PrtKeepta  de  Meiieina  jtano  preiio  para- 
htli,  which  is  usually  ascribed  to  the  elder  Sam- 
mooicus.  It  contains  a  considerable  amount  of 
Mmnation,  extraeted  from  the  beat  antliorities, 
on  natural  history  and  the  healing  art,  mixed  up 
with  a  number  of  puerile  superstitions,  the 
whole  expressed  in  plain  and  almost  prosaic 
language.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Bormann, 
te  his  Poeta  Latini  Mmont  (4to,  Leid.,  1781, 
VdL  ii.,  p.  187-388}. 

Saaiiivs,  A.  SBnMhis,a  Roman  lyric  poet, 
^0  exercised  his  muse  chiefly  in  depicting  the 
charms  of  the  country  and  the  delight  of  rural 
parsuits.  His  worlm  are  loat,  bat  are  flraqnent* 
ly  quoted  by  the  grammariana. 

SsRBs.    Vid.  Sbrica. 

[SaaoBSTos,  a  Trojan  warrior,  who  aeeom- 

ptnied  ^Eneas  to  Italy  af^er  the  destruction  of 
Troy,  and  from  whom  the  Sergia  geos  were 
AMed  to  have  derived  tbeirlaame  and  lineage.] 
[Skrcia,  sister  of  Catilii>e,  was  married  to 
Q.  Cflecilius,  a  Roman  eques,'  who  was  slain  by 
bit  biother-uiobiw  during  the  proscription  of 


I Sulla.  Sergia,  like  her  brother,  bore  a  bad  chat 
aeter.] 
SeroTa  Gens,  patrician.  Tli^  Srrc^ii  traced 
their  descent  from  the  Trojan  SerKesius  (Virg., 
.^n.,  T.,  ISI).  The  Sergii  were  distin^Miished 
in  the  early  history  of  the  rt  piihlio.  and  the  first 
member  of  the  gens  who  obtained  the  consul 
^  ship  was  L.  Sei^as  Fidenas,  in  B.C.  437.  Cat* 
iline  belonged  to  this  gens.  Vid  Catilina. 
TIjc  Sergii  bore  also  the  surnames  of  Esquili- 
nus,  Fidenas,  Orala,  Paulus^  PlancuM,  and  Stlut ; 
but  none  of  them  are  of  aoffleient  importanee 
to  require  a  separate  notice 

Seroil's,  a  grammarian  of  uncertain  date,  but 
Jater  than  the  fourth  century  afler  Christ,  the 
author  of  two  tracts  ;  the  first  entitled  In  pri- 
viam  Don.'ti  Edtliimrm  Commentarium ;  the  sec- 
ond, In  serundam  Donati  Editionem  Commenia' 
I  via.  They  are  printed  in  the  Grammatiae  Lali* 
n<£  auctoTts  antiqui  of  Putschius  (Hannov.,  1605, 
p.  1816-1838). 

SbrTca  (fj  lijptKn^  S^pff ;  Seres,  also  rarely  in 
the  sing.  Z^p,  Ser),  a  country  in  the  extreme 
I  east  of  Asia,  fhmons  as  the  native  region  of  the 
silk- worm,  which  was  also  called  (7';/);  and  hence 
the  adjective  "sericus"  for  Milken.  The  name 
was  known  to  the  western  nations  at  a  very  early 
period,  throujih  the  use  of  silk,  first  in  Western 
Asia,  and  afterward  in  Greece.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that,  until  some  time  after  the  com- 
mencement of  our  era,  the  name  had  no  distinct 
geographical  signification.  Serica  and  Seres 
were  simply  the  unknown  country  and  people 
in  the  far  East,  from  whom  the  article  of  com- 
merce, silk,  was  obtained.  At  a  later  period, 
some  knowledge  of  the  country  was  obtained 
from  the  traders,  the  resnlta  ^  wbieb  are  re- 
corded by  Ptolemy,  who  names  several  posi- 
tions that  cati  be  identified  with  reasonable 
probability,  but  the  detailed  mention  of  which 
does  not  fall  within  the  object  of  this  work. 
The  Serica  of  Ptolemy  corresponds  to  the  north- 
western part  of  CAtfta,  and  the  adjacent  por- 
tions of  Thibet  and  Chinese  Tartary.  TUo  cap- 
ital, Sera,  is  supposed  by  most  to  be  Stngan,  on 
the  HMtig*h»,  but  by  aome  Ptkht^.  The  conn- 
try  was  bounded,  according  to  Ptolemy,  on  the 
north  by  unknown  regions,  on  the  west  by 
Scythia,  on  tlie  aonth  and  sontheast  by  India 
and  ihe  Sinae.  The  people  were  said  by  some 
to  be  of  Indian,  by  others  of  Scythian  origin, 
and  by  others  to  be  a  mixed  race.  The  Great 
Wall  of  China  is  mentioned  by  Ammianns  Mar 
cellinus  under  the  name  of  Aggeres  Serium. 

SbrIphus  (S^pt^of  :  lepl^iofz  now  Serpho), 
an  island  in  the  JEgean  Sea,  and  one  of  the  Cyc- 
lades,  lying'between  Cythnus  and  Siphnus.  It 
was  a  small  rocky  island  about  twelve  miles  in 
circumference.  It  is  celebrated  in  mythology  as 
the  island  where  Danae  and  Perseus  landed 
aAer  they  bad  been  exposed  by  Acrisius,  where 
Penene  was  brought  up,  and  where  be  after^ 
ward  ttirned  the  inhabitants  into  stone  with 
the  Gorgon's  head.  Seriphus  was  colonized  by 
lonians  from  Athens,  and  it  was  one  of  the 
few  islands  which  refused  submission  to  Xerx- 
es. At  a  later  lime  the  inhabitants  of  Seri* 
phus  were  noted  Ibr  thehr  poverty  and  wrateb 
edness  ;  and  for  this  reason  the  island  was 
i  employed  by  the  Roman  emperors  as  a  plaee 
!  of  baolabnem  Hw  alate  eriminala.  Th«  ■» 
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nent  writers  relate  that  the  frogs  in  Seriphos 
mre  mate. 

Sermyla  (lepftv7.tj :  Xepfiv}.io{),  a  town  in 
MacL'ilonia,  on  the  isthmus  of  the  peninsula  Si> 
thonia. 

Sl£RRA^ft's,  AtilIub.  Serranus  was  originally 
an  agnouitMi  of  C.  Atilius  Regulus,  consul  B.C. 
S57,  but  afterward  became  the  name  of  a  dis- 
tinct family  of  the  Alilia  gens.  Most  of  the  an- 
cient writers  ^enve  the  name  from  serere,  and 
relate  that  Regolas  received  the  snmame  of 
Serranus,  because  he  was  engaged  in  sowing 
when  the  news  was  brought  him  of  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  ooDBQlship  (Virg;.,  JEn.,  tI.,  845).  It 
appears,  however,  from  coins,  that  Saranus  is 
the  proper  form  of  the  name,  and  some  modern 
writers  think  that  it  is  derived  fnm  Sarannm, 
a  town  of  Umbria  —1.  C,  praetor  B.C.  218,  the 
first  vear  of  the  second  Punic  war,  and  was  sent 
into  NorOem  Ttalf.  At  a  later  period  of  the 
year  he  n  .si;:ncd  his  command  to  the  consul  P. 
Scipio.  Ho  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for 
the  consulship  for  216. — 2.  C,  curule  edile  193, 
with  L.  Scribonius  Libo.  They  were  the  first 
aediles  who  exhihiieil  the  MegalcsKa  as  ludi  sce- 
nici.  He  was  pratur  185  —3  A.,  prtetor  192, 
When  he  oMained,  as  \us  provmce,  Macedonia 
and  the  command  of  the  fleet  He  was  praetor 
a  second  time  in  173.  He  was  consul  in  170. 
—4.  M.,  praetor  174,  when  he  obtained  the  prov- 
ince of  Sardinia — 5.  M.,  praetor  162,  in  Further 
Spain,  defeated  ibe  Lusitani. — 6.  Sex.,  consul 
136.— 7.  C,  consul  106  with  Q.  Servilias  Cae- 
pio,  the  year  in  which  Cicero  and  Pompey  were 
born.  Although  a  "  stultissimus  homo"  ac- 
eording  to  Cicero,  be  was  elected  in  |irslbrence 
to  Q.  Catulus.  He  was  one  of  the  senators  who 
took  up  arms  against  Saturnious  in  100.— 8. 
8n.,  samamed  Oaviaiios,  beeauee  be  original- 
ly belonged  to  the  Gavia  grn.s  He  was  quaes- 
tor in  63  in  the  consulship  of  Cicero,  who  treat- 
ed him  with  distinguished  fiivor;  but  in  bis 
tribunate  of  the  plebs,  57,  he  took  an  active  part 
n  opposing  Cicero's  recall  from  banishment. 
AAer  Cicero*a  return  to  Rome  he  put  his  veto 
upon  the  decree  of  die  senate  restoring  to  Ci- 
cero the  site  on  which  his  house  had  stood,  but 
he  found  it  advisable  to  withdraw  his  opposition. 

Serbhium  (Kfifiuop)^  a  promontory  of  Thrace 
in  the.(Egeaii  Sea,  opposite  the  island  of  Samo- 
thrace,  with  a  fortress  of  the  same  name  upon  it. 

SbktorIcs,  Q.,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
Den  in  the  later  times  of  the  republic,  was  a 
native  of  Nursia,  a  Sabine  village,  and  waa  born 
of  obscure  bat  respectable  parents.  He  served 
un(k>r  Marius  in  the  war  against  the  Tcutoncs  ; 
and  before  the  battle  of  Aqua  Sextic  (now  ^tx), 
B.C.  ]<MI,  Im  entered  the  camp  of  the  Teotones 
in  disguise  as  a  spy,  for  wliich  hazardous  un- 
dertaking bis  intrepid  character  and  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  Osllie  language  well  qualified  him. 
He  ileo  served  as  tribunus  miiitum  in  Spain 
under  T.  Didius  (97).  He  was  quwstor  in  91, 
and  had  before  this  time  lost  an  eye  in  battle. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  in  88,  he  de- 
clared himself  against  the  party  of  the  nobles, 
though  he  was  by  no  means  an  admirer  of  his 
old  commander,  C.  Mariaa,  whose  character  be 
well  understood.  He  commanded  one  of  the 
(bur  annies  which  besieged  iiome  under  Marius 
tnd  dana.  He  was,  however,  eppoeed  to  the 


bloody  naseaera  wMch  ensaed  after  Mann 
and  Cinoa  enteicd  Rome  ;  and  he  was  so  in- 
dignant at  the  horrible  deeds  committed  by  the 
slaves  whom  Marius  kept  as  guards,  that  be  leb 
upon  them  in  their  camp,  andspearsdfNVtlaS' 
sand  of  them.  In  83  Sertorius  was  prietor,  and 
either  in  this  year  or  the  following  he  went  into 
Spain,  which  had  been  assigned  to  him  as  his 
province  by  the  Marian  party  After  collectiag 
a  {imall  body  of  troops  in  Spam,  be  crossed  over 
to  Mauretania,  where  he  csined  a  vktoryorer 
Paccianus.  one  of  Sulla's  generals.  In  conse- 
quence of  his  success  in  Afnca,  be  was  ianted 
by  the  Lusitani,  who  were  espoied  to  the  im> 
sion  of  the  Romans,  to  become  their  leader  He 
gained  great  influence  over  the  Lusitaaiaosand 
the  other  barbarians  in  Spai  n,  and  soon  saeeeei 
ed  in  forming  an  army  which  for  some  yean 
successfully  opposed  all  the  power  of  Kotat. 
He  also  availed  himedf  ef  the  seperstitioQi 
character  of  the  people  among  whom  be  wa 
to  strengthen  his  authority  over  them.  A  fan 
was  brought  to  him  by  one  of  the  natives  as  a 
present,  which  soon  became  so  tame  as  to  a» 
company  him  in  his  walks,  and  attcn<!  hint  on 
all  occasions.  After  Sulla  had  become  nia^tei 
of  Italy,  Sertorius  was  joined  by  maoy  Romaas 
who  had  been  proscribed  by  the  dictator;  and 
this  not  only  added  to  his  consideration,  bat 
brought  him  many  good  officers.  In  79  Meld> 
lus  Pius  was  sent  into  Spain  with  a  considera- 
ble force  against  Sertorius ;  but  Metelliu  ooaid 
effect  nothing  against  the  enemy.  He  waa  n> 
able  to  bring  Sertorius  to  nny  decisive  battle, 
but  was  constantly  harassed  by  the  guenila  war- 
fare of  the  latter.  In  77  Sertorins  mi  joiMi 
by  M.  Perpcrna  with  fifty  three  coboiti.  Fii 
pKapsKNA.  To  give  some  show  of  imtilii 
formldnble  power.  Sertorioa  eitaUisbai  a  to^ 
ate  of  three  handred,  into  which  no  prorinciil 
was  admitted ;  but,  to  soothe  the  more  disun* 
guished  Spaniards,  and  to  have  sosie  wtemKf 
for  their  fidelity,  he  eatablisbed  a  school  at  Hu- 
esca  (now  Otca),  in  Aragon,  for  the  educaiio' 
of  their  children  in  Greek  and  Roman  learning 
The  continued  want  of  success  on  tte  part  o( 
Mctellus  induced  the  Romans  to  send  Pompe) 
to  his  assistance,  but  with  an  independent  com 
mand.  Pinnpey  arrived  in  Spain  in  76  vith 
thirty  thousand  infantry  and  one  thousand  car- 
airy,  but  even  with  this  formidable  force  be  was 
unable  to  gaia  any  decisive  adfwtifes  over 
Sertorius.  For  the  next  five  ycara  SeitsriM 
kept  both  Metellus  and  Pompey  at  b^.aadfll 
to  pieces  a  large  nomber  of  their  fbiees.  fli^ 
torius  was  at  length  assassinated  in  7?  at  a 
banquet  by  Perperoa  and  some  other  Komu 
officers,  who  had  long  been  jetkm  of  tie  »• 
thority  of  their  commander. 

SbxvilTa.  1.  Daughter  of  Q.  Senriliu  Ce* 
pio  and  the  daiighter  of  Livia,  the  tS^^^ 
celebrated  M.  Livius  Drusus,  tribune  of  the 
plebs  B.C.  91.  Servilia  was  married  twice; 
first  to  M.  Junius  Brutus,  by  whom  rtsbe«HW 
the  mother  of  the  murderer  of  Caesar,  and  sec- 
ondly to  D.  Junius  Silanus,  consul  62.  Shews 
the  favorite  mistress  of  the  dictator  Caesar; 
it  is  reported  that  Bratas  was  her  son  by  Crsar 
This  tale,  however,  can  not  be  true,  as  C«sai 
was  ooly  fifteen  years  okler  than  Brutus,  ibt 
fermer  having  beeo  bom  in  IM^  isd  Ae  MM 
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Id  86.  She  tmriTed  both  ber  lorer  sod  ber 

son.  After  the  battle  of  Pbilippi,  Antony  sent 
ber  the  asUns  of  ber  son. — 2.  Sister  of  the  pra- 
eeding,  was  the  saeond  wire  of  L.  Loeollas, 

^iisul  74  She  bore  Lucullus  a  son,  but,  like 
ber  sister,  she  was  faithless  to  ber  husband  ; 
•ttd the  latter,  after  [>utiing  up  with  hereondaet 
(or  iOme  time  froai  regard  lu  M.  Cato  Uticen- 
•is.  her  half-brother,  at  length  divorced  ber. 

SsBTiLiA  Gbns,  was  one  of  theAlban  houses 
removed  to  Rome  by  Tullus  Hostilius.  This 
gens  was  very  celebrated  during  the  early  ages 
of  the  republic,  and  it  continued  to  produce  men 
of  influence  io  the  state  down  lo  the  imperial 
period.  It  was  divided  into  numerous  families, 
of  which  ilie  most  important  bure  the  names  of 
Ahala,  CiCi'io,  Casca,  Gi.aocia,  Rullus,  Vatia. 

SeRVIUS  MaURL'S  HONORATI'S,  Or  Skrvr  s  Ma- 

Bios  HoNORATus,  a  celebrated  Latin  eramroa- 
rien,  contemporary  with  Macrobfaia,  who  intro- 
duces him  among  the  dramatis  persome  of  the 
Saturnalia,  llis  most  celebrated  production 
was  an  elaborate  commentary  upon  Virgil. 
This  is,  nominally  at  least,  still  extant ;  but, 
(rouk  the  widely  different  forms  which  it  as> 
somes  in  difierent  MSS.,  it  is  clear  that  it  most 
Imvc  been  changed  and  interpolated  to  such  an 
extent  by  the  transcribers  of  the  Middle  Ages 
that  it  is  impossible  to  determine  how  moch 
baloogs  to  Servius  and  how  much  to  later  hands. 
Even  in  \i»  present  condition,  however,  it  is 
dei^rredly  regarded  as  the  most  important  and 
valuable  of  all  the  Latin  Scholia.  It  is  attach- 
ed to  many  of  the  earlier  editions  of  Virgil,  but 
it  wiU  be  found  under  ita  beat  form  in  the  edi- 
tion of  Virgil  by  Burmann.  [A  separate  edition 
was  published  by  Lion,  GOttingen,  1825,  2  vols. 
8vo.]  Wc  possess  also  the  following  treatises 
beariog  the  name  of  Servius  :  I.  In  secundam 
Donali  Editlonrm  Inlerpretatio.  2.  De  Ratione 
nUimarum  SyHn'mnnTi  ad  Aquilinum  Liber.  3. 
Ars  de  centum  Metns  s.  Cenlunetrum. 

Sebvius  Tlllics.    riJ.  TuLLirs. 

SssAUUs  (S^ffo/idf).  a  little  coast  river  of 
Paphlagonia.  with  a  town  of  the  aame  name : 
lK)th  called  afterward  Amastris. 

Sesostris  (Sfjwffrpif ),  the  name  given  by  the 
Greeks  to  the  great  King  of  Egjrpt,  who  is  call- 
ed in  Manetho  and  on  the  monuments  Ramses 
or  Harnesses.  Ramses  is  a  name  common  to 
aeveral  Icings  of  the  eighteenth,  nineteenth,  and 
twentieth  dynasties ;  but  Sesostris  must  be  iden- 
tified with  kamses,  the  third  king  of  the  nine- 
teenth dynasty,  the  son  of  8eti,*and  thi*  fhther 
of  Mencphthah.  Sesostris  was  a  great  con- 
queror. He  is  said  to  have  subdued  i£tbiopia, 
the  greater  part  of  Asia,  and  the  Thraehina  in 
Europe  ;  and  m  all  the  countries  which  he  con- 
quered be  erected  »Ula,  on  which  he  inscribed 
aia  own  name.  He  letnmed  to  Egypt  after  an 
absence  of  nine  years,  and  the  countless  cap 
tives  wiiom  ho  brought  back  with  him  were 
employed  in  the  erection  of  numerous  public 
works.  Memorials  of  Ramses-Sesostris  still 
exist  throughout  the  whole  of  Egypt,  from  tho 
mouth  of  the  Nile  to  the  south  of  Nubia  In  the 
remains  of  bis  palace*temple  at  Thebes  wc  see 
his  victories  and  conquests  represented  on  the 
w  ilLs.  and  we  can  still  trace  there  some  of  the 
natiuoa  of  Africa  and  Asia  whom  he  aobdtied. 
The  naoie  of  Seaoatria  ia  not  toaiA  on  moon* 


8BTTA. 

OMBlB,  and  it  waa  probably  a  popular  surname 
gifen  to  tiie  great  hfTo  of  the  nmeteenth  dy- 
nasty, and  borrowed  from  Sesostris,  one  of  the 
renowned  kmgs  of  the  twidllb  dynasty,  oi  per- 
haps  from  Seaorthua,  a  king  of  the  third  dy- 
nasty. 

[SatiTTKs  (now  8es$ia  or  Sena),  a  small  rirer 

of  Gallia  Cisalpina,  (lowing  past  Vcrcelhs,  and 
emptying  into  the  Padus  (now  Po)  ] 

Sestiaka  Ahm  (now  Cape  ViUano),  the  most 
westerly  promontory  on  the  northern  coast  of 
HispaniaTarraconensis  in  Gallaecia,  with  three 
altars  consecrated  to  Augustus. 

Sestinum  (Sestinas,  -&tis :  now  Seatiiu),  % 
town  in  Umbria,  on  the  Apenninea^  near  the 
sources  of  the  Pisaurus. 

Skstiis.    Vid.  Srxtios. 

Skstl  s  (2j7<rTof :  Xijar/of :  now  lalova),  a  town 
in  Thrace,  situated  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
Hellespont,  oppoaite  Abydos  in  Asia,  from  which 
it  was  only  seven  stadia  distant.  It  was  found- 
ed by  the  JBulians.  It  was  celebrated  in  Gre- 
cian poetry  on  account  of  the  loves  of  Leander 
and  Hern  (rid.  Leander),  and  in  history  on  ac- 
count of  the  bridge  of  boats  which  Xerxes  here 
bnilt  across  the  Hellespont.  Sestns  was  alwaya 
reckoned  a  place  of  importance  in  consequence 
of  its  commanding,  to  a  great  extent,  the  passage 
of  the  Hellespont.  It  waa  for  some  time  in  the 
possession  of  the  Persians,  but  was  retaken 
by  the  Greeks,  B.C.  478,  afler  a  long  siege.  It 
subsequently  formed  part  of  the  Athenian  em- 
pire. 

[Sssuvii,  a  people  of  Gallia  Cellica,  inhabit- 
ing part  of  the  department  it  VOrne  and  of  that 
of  Calvados:  Sf^r,  in  theionoerof theae,recalla 

the  ancient  name.] 

Sktabis.    Vid.  S^tabis. 

Sethon  {Ztduv),^  priest  of  Vulcan  (Hephaes- 
tus), made  himself  master  of  Egypt  after  tho  ex- 
pulsion of  Sabacon,  king  of  the  .'Ethiopians,  and 
was  succeeded  by  the  Dodecarchia,  or  govern- 
ment of  the  twelve  chiefs,  which  ended  in  the 
sole  sovereignty  of  Psammitichua  Herodotus 
relates  (ii.,  141)  that  in  Sethon's  reign,  Sana- 
charibus,  king  of  the  Arabians  and  .A.ssyrians, 
advanced  against  Egypt,  at  which  Sethon  was 
in  great  alarm,  as  he  had  insulted  the  warrior 
class,  and  deprived  them  of  their  lands,  and 
they  now  refused  to  follow  him  to  the  war.  But 
the  god  Vulcan  (Hepheatoe)  came  to  his  asaist- 
ance  ;  for  while  the  two  armies  were  encamped 
near  Pelusium,  the  field-mice  in  the  night  gnaw- 
ed to  piecea  the  how-stringa,  the  qaivera,  and  the 
shield-handles  of  tho  Assyrians,  who  fled  on  the 
following  day  with  great  loss.  The  recollection 
of  this  miracle  was  perpetuated  by  a  atatae  of 
tho  king  in  the  temple  of  Vulcan  (Hepha?stus), 
holding  a  mouse  in  his  hand,  and  saying,  *'  Let 
every  man  look  at  me  and  be  pious.*'  liiis  San- 
acharibus  is  the  Sennacherib  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  Assyrians  at  Pelu- 
sium is  evidently  only  another  Tersion  of  thh 
miraculous  destruction  of  tho  .Xs.'-yrians  l>y  the 
angel  of  the  Lord,  when  they  had  advanced 
against  Jerusalem  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah. 
According  to  the  Jewish  Teooids,  this  event 
happened  in  E  C.  7U. 

Setia  (Setinus :  now  Sesza  or  Sewte),  an  an- 
cient townof  Latium,  in  the  east  of  the  Pontine 
Marahea,  originally  belonged  to  the  Volaciaa 
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SETIUM  PROMONTORIUM. 

confederacy,  but  was  subsequently  taken  by  the 
Romans  and  colonized.  It  was  here  tliai  the 
Itoaana  kept  the  Carthaginian  hoatages.  It 
wa«  celebrated  for  the  excellent  wine  grown  in 
Uie  neigbborbuud  of  the  town,  wUicb  waa  reck- 
oned in  the  tine  of  Angaatna  the  llaeat  wine  in 
luly. 

ISetiom  Promomtorium  (DOW  Cape  Cette),  a 
promootory  on  the  aooth  eoaat  of  Gallia,  north- 
eaat  of  Agatha  (now  AgtU),  ADd  near  the  ialand 
Uaacon  (now  'Bresam).} 

SBViR0ff,  M.  AoatLlva  ALaziMoaa,  tiatiaUy 
called  Alkxanoer  Setcrus,  Roman  emperor 
A.D.  222-235,  tlie  aon  of  Oeaaioa  Marcianus  and 
Julia  Mamiea,  and  firat  conaUl  of  Elagabalns, 
was  burn  ai  An  c,  in  PhoeniciSt  in  the  temple  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  to  which  hia  parenta  had 
repaired  for  the  celebration  of  a  featival,  the  lat 
of  October,  A.D.  205.  His  original  name  ap« 
pears  to  have  been  AUziatius  Basnanus,  the 
laiicr  appellation  baving  been  derived  from  his 
maternal  grandfiither.  Upon  the  elevation  of 
Elagahalus,  he  accompanied  his  mother  and  the 
court  to  Rome,  a  rtpurt  having  been  spread 
abroad  that  be  alao,  as  well  as  the  emperor, 
was  the  son  of  Caracalla.  In  221  he  was  adopt- 
ed by  Elagabalus  and  creat(>d  Cssar.  The 
namea  Alexianus  and  Bassianu*  were  laid  aside, 
and  those  of  M.  Aurehus  Alexander  substituted  ; 
M.  Aureliu*  m  virtue  of  his  adoption  ;  AUxan- 
ier  in  conaequeooe,  aa  was  asserted,  of  a  direct 
revelatit)n  on  tlie  part  of  the  Syrian  god.  On 
the  death  of  Elagabalus,  on  the  lltb  of  March', 
A.D.  8SS.  Alexander  aacended  the  throne,  add- 
ing  Severus  to  his  other  dcsii'nations,  in  order 
to  marlc  more  explicitly  the  descent  which  he 
dairoed  fVom  the  father  of  CaracaUa.  After 
reigning  in  peace  some  years,  during  which  he 
reformed  many  abuses  in  the  state,  he  waa  in- 
volved in  a  war  with  Artaxcncec  king  of  Per- 
aia,  who  had  lately  founded  the  new  empire  of 
the  SaaaanidsB  on  the  ruina  of  the  Parthian  mon- 
arehy.  Alexander  gained  a  great  victory  over 
Artaxerxea  in  232 ;  but  he  was  unable  to  pros- 
ecute hIa  advantage  in  consequence  of  intelli- 
gence having  reached  him  of  a  great  movement 
among  the  German  tribes.  He  celebrated  a  tri- 
umph at  Rome  in  233,  and  in  the  following  year 

S234)  set  out  for  tiaul,  which  the  Germans  were 
levastating ;  but,  bcfovo  be  bad  made  any  prog- 
ress in  the  campaign,  he  was  waylaid  by  a  small 
band  of  mutinuus  soldiers,  instigated,  it  is  said, 
by  Maximinua,  and  slain,  along  with  his  moth- 
er, in  the  early  part  of  235,  in  the  thirtieth  year 
of  bis  age  and  the  fourteenth  of  bis  reign.  Al- 
caundcr  Severna  waa  distinguished  by  Juatice, 
wi.sdom,  and  clemency  in  all  public  transactions, 
1^  by  the  simpiictty  and  purity  of  hia  private 

Srvercb,  A.  Cacina.    Vid.  Cmcisa. 

Sbvrrus,  CassIos,  a  celebrated  orator  and 
aatirical  writer  in  the  time  of  Aogoatna  and  Ti- 
beriiis,  was  born  about  B.C.  50,  at  Longula,  in 
Laiium.  He  waa  a  roan  of  low  origin  and  dis- 
aolntc  eharaeter,  bnt  waa  mneh  ftired  by  the 
govrrity  tif  his  attacks  upon  the  Roman  nobles, 
lie  must  have  commenced  hia  career  aa  a  pub- 
lic alanderer  very  early,  if  he  ia  the  poraon 
against  whom  the  sixth  epoilc  of  Horace  ia  di- 
rected, as  is  supposed  by  many  ancient  and  mod- 
em conunentatom,  Toward  the  latter  cad  of 


SEVEEUS,  sEPTninu. 

'  the  reign  of  Augustus,  Severus  was  banishea 
by  Augustus  to  the  island  of  Crete  on  acoouat 
of  bis  libellous  veraea ;  bat  aa  be  atHI  eoatiaaei 
to  write  libels,  he  was  removed  by  Tiberius,  ii 
in  A.D.  24,  to  the  desolate  island  of  Senpboi, 
where  he  died  in  great  poverty  ia  the  twenty- 
fifth  year  of  his  cxilo,  A  D  33 

Srvrros,  CoRNRLius,  thc  author  ol  a  poem 
entitled  Belbm  AicKlam,  waa  contempoiaiy  vitk 
Ovid,  by  whom  he  is  addressed  in  one  af  thi 
Epistles  written  from  Pontua. 

Saviava,  FlIvTus  yALiaTot,  Reman 
or  A.D.  306-307.  He  was  proclaimed  Crsar 
by  Galeriua  in  305 ;  and  on  the  death  of  Coo- 
Maotitta  Chloraa  in  the  following  year,  be  wa 
further  proclaimed  .^upuslus  hy  Gulcrius.  Soon 
aAerward  he  was  sent  against  Maxentius.  who 
had  assumed  the  imperial  title  at  Rome  Tbe 
expedition,  however,  was  unsuccessfol;  aii4 
Severus,  having  surrendered  at  Ravenna,  was 
taken  prisoner  to  Rome  and  compelled  to  put 
an  end  to  his  life. 

Seveki's,  Libics,  Roman  emprmr  A  D  461- 
4C5,  was  a  Lucanian  by  birth,  .nul  owed  hia  ac- 
cession to  Ricimer,  who  placed  him  oa  Ike 
throne  after  the  asaaaainatiun  of  Mnjorian. 
During  his  reign  the  real  guverDineot  ua&  la 
the  handa  of  Rteimer.  Severaa  died  a  anori 
death. 

Skverds,  SEPTiMiua  L.,  Roman  emperor AP. 
193-211,  waa  born  146.  near  Leplia  in  AlHea 

After  holding  various  important  military  com- 
mands under  M.  Aurelius  and  Comniodas.  be 
waa  at  leogth  appointed  coaunaDder«ia4hiefif 
the  army  in  Pannonia  and  Illyria.  Bylhisanny 
be  was  proclaimed  emperor  aAer  tiie  death  of 
Pertloax  (193).  He  forthwith  nnreked  wfm 
Rome,  wlirro  Julianus  had  been  made  emperor 
by  the  prstoriao  troopa.  Julianus  was  pot  ts 
death  npon  hia  arrival  before  the  city.  Vii.h' 
LIANU8.  Severus  then  turned  his  arms  against 
Pesccnnius  f^iiger,  who  bad  been  saluted  em- 
peror by  the  eastern  legions.  The  stru^  wm> 
brought  to  a  close  by  a  decisive  battle  near  Is- 
sus,  in  which  Niger  was  defeated  by  Sevenu, 
and,  havfng  been  shortly  afterward  takes  pni> 
oner,  was  put  to  death  by  eider  of  the  Utter 
(194).  Severus  then  laid  sicfre  to  Bjiaation. 
which  refused  to  submit  to  hiai  even  aAertle 
death  of  Niger,  and  which  was  not  taken  liB 
190.  The  city  was  treated  with  great  severity 
by  Severus.  its  walls  were  levelled  with  the 
earth,  lis  aoldiers  and  magistrates  pot  to  death, 
and  the  town  itself,  deprived  of  all  its  political 
privileges,  made  over  to  the  Perinihians  Dur- 
ing the  continuanoc  of  fbia  aiege,  Sevcnis  bad 
crossed  the  Euphrates  (195)  and  subdued  ibe 
Mesopotamian  Arabiaoa.  He  returned  to  liaij 
in  196,  and  In  the  aame  year  proeeeded  to  CM 
to  oppose  Albirius,  who  had  been  proclaimed 
1  emperor  by  the  troops  in  that  coootiy.  Albiotu 
was  defeated  and  alaia  in  a  terrible  battle  fought 
near  Lyons  on  the  19ih  of  February.  197  Se- 
I  verua  returned  to  Rome  in  the  same  yt^ar ; 
after  remaining  a  abort  time  in  the  eapHali  he 
set  out  for  the  East  in  order  to  rrpd  the  in» 
j  aion  of  the  Panhiaoa,  who  were  ravaging  Mw- 
opotamia.  He  crossed  the  Enphntea 
'  198,  and  commenced  a  scries  of  operatioMvrhK* 

were  attended  with  bnlliant  results, 
i  and  Babyton  were  evacuated  by  thai 
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SEVERUS,  SULPICIUS. 

Ctesipbon  was  taken  and  plundered  after  a  short 
lieffe.  After  :>pending  three  years  in  the  East, 
and  Tisiting  Arabia,  Palestine,  and  Egjrptt  Se* 
verus  returned  to  Rome  in  202.  For  the  next 
aevcn  years  he  remained  tranquilly  at  Rome, 
but  ID  908  be  went  to  Britain  with  hit  tona 
Carar.illa  and  Geta.  Here  ho  carried  on  war 
«gaiost  the  Caledonians,  and  erected  the  eele* 
bnited  wall,  which  bore  his  name,  from  the  Sol- 
wjy  to  the  niotith  of  the  Tyne.  After  remain- 
iog  two  years  in  Britain,  he  died  at  £boneum 
(Tork)  00  the  4th  of  Febniaiy,  911.  io  the  tlx- 
ty  fiAh  year  of  hie  age  and  the  eighteenth  of 
bis  reign. 

*  SBTBBva,  S0lpTcTo8,  chiefly  celebrated  as  an 
eoeiesiastical  liisturian,  was  a  naiivc  of  Aquila- 
iia,and  flourished  toward  the  close  of  the  fourth 
eentury  under  Arcadius  and  Honorius.  He  was 
descended  from  a  noble  family,  and  was  orig- 
inally an  advocate  ;  but  he  eventually  became 
a  presbyter  of  the  church,  and  attached  himself 
closely  to  St.  Martin  of  Tours.  Itie  extant 
works  of  Scvcrus  are,  1.  Historia  Sacra,  an  epit- 
ome of  sacred  history,  extending  from  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world  to  the  consulship  of  Stilicho 
and  Aurcllanus,  A  D  100  2.  Vila  S.  Marihii 
Turonensis.  3.  Tres  Lpistoltt.  4.  Dialogi  duo, 
containing  a  review  of  the  dissensions  which 
had  arisen  among  ecclesiastics  in  the  East  re- 
garding the  worl^  of  Origen.  5.  Epittola  Sex. 
The  best  edition  of  the  complete  woilta  of  Se- 
rerus  is  by  Hicronymoa  de  rralo^  4to,  %  vols., 
Veron.,  1741-1754, 

(ScTinos,  the  architect,  with  Celer,  of  Ne- 
lo's  golden  house  ] 

[Skvcrcs  MoN8,a  rocky  eminence  in  the  land 
af  the  Sabini,  on  the  boroera  of  Pjoennm,  prob- 
ably belonged  to  Mona  FiaeeDna  (now  Jfoaii 
Mm  SUntla).} 

[Sbtin 08  Laccs.    Vid.  Skbinub  Lacoi. 

[Skvo  Mons  (now  Mount  Kjulcn),  an  exten- 
sive and  loAy  range  of  moontaios  in  Scandi- 
,  navia] 

Seithes  (ZctfAN'),  the  name  of  several  kings 

of  the  Oilrvsians  in  Thrace.  Of  these  the  most 
important  was  the  nephew  of  Sitalces,  whom  he 
sncceeded  on  the  throne  in  434.  During  a  long 
laign  he  raised  his  kingtlom  to  a  height  of  pow- 
er  and  prosperity  which  it  had  never  previously 


Sexti  I  or  SrsTiA  Hens,  plebeian,  one  of  whose 
members,  namely,  L.  Sexlius  Sextinus  Latera- 
ona,  waa  the  firat  pMieian  who  obuined  the 
eonaolahip,  B.C.  366 

SaxTiat  Aqvm.    Vid.  Aqvjn  SszTiiS. 

SixTlos  or  Sasrf OS.  1.  P.,  qnsator  B.C.  88, 
and  tribune  of  the  plebs  57.  In  the  latter  year 
be  took  an  active  part  in  obtaining  Cicero's  re- 
eaQ  ftom  banishment.  Like  Milo,  he  kept  a 
band  of  armed  retainers  to  oppose  P.  Clodiu.s 
and  his  partisans;  and  in  the  foUowing  vear 
(56)  he  was  aceoMd  of  Vi*  on  aeeoont  of  hie 
violent  acts  during  his  tribunate.  He  was  de- 
fended by  Cicero  in  an  oration  still  extant,  and 
was  acquitted  on  the  14th  of  March,  chiefly  in 
eonscqu'  nee  of  the  powerful  influence  of  Pom- 
pey.  In  53  Scxtius  was  prstor.  On  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  civil  war  in  49,  Sextius  first  es- 
poused Pompey's  party,  but  he  afterward  joincNd 
Ts'sar.  wl\f)  sent  him,  in  48,  into  Cappadocia. 
He  was  alive  in  43,  as  appears  from  Cicero's 


SIBYLLA 

correspondence — 2.  L.,  son  of  the  preceJini^by 
his  first  wife,  I'ostuinia.  He  served  under  M. 
Brutus  in  Macedonia,  bat  subsequently  became 
the  fri(Mi(l  of  Augustus.  Oi.e  of  Horace's  odes 
is  addressed  to  htm.— 3.  T.,  one  of  Cesar's  le- 
gates in  Gaol,  and  afterward  governor  of  Um 
province  of  Numidia  or  New  Africa,  at  the  time 
of  Cssar's  death  (44).  Here  he  carried  on  war 
against  Q.  Comilloiua,  who  held  the  pfovlnoe  of 
Old  Afriea,  and  whom  be  defeated  and  alew  in 
battle. 

Sazvivs  CalvTwos.    VuL  CALvimrs. 

Sbxtus  Emi  ikk  i  ?,  was  a  physician,  and  re- 
ceived his  name  Empiricus  from  belonging  to 
the  school  of  the  Empirici.  He  was  a  contem- 
porary of  Galen,  and  lived  in  the  first  half  of 
the  third  century  of  the  Christian  era.  Noth- 
ing is  known  of  his  life.  He  belonged  to  the 
Skeptical  school  of  philosophy.    Two  of  his 

works  are  extant  :  1.  nvp^viat'TTrorvrrufrFi^  r; 
OKewTucd  vnofiv^fiara,  containing  tiie  doctrines 
of  the  Skeptics  in  three  books.  2.  Upoc  ro&p 
fiadrjfiaUKov^  avn^prfTiKol,  against  the  Mathe- 
matici,  in  eleven  books,  is  an  attack  upon  all 
positive  philosophy.  The  first  six  booka  are  a 
refutation  of  the  six  sciences  of  grammar,  rhet- 
oric, geometry,  arithmetic,  astrology,  and  mu- 
sic. The  remaining  five  books  are  directed 
against  logicians,  pliysical  philosophers,  and 
ethical  writers,  and  form,  in  fact,  a  distinct 
woric,  which  may  be  viewed  as  belonging  to  the 
'Tr:orv-6neir.  The  two  works  are  a  great  re- 
pository of  doubts  i  the  language  is  as  clear  and 
perspicooQS  aa  the  aobject  wul  allow.  Edited 
by  Fabrioiiis,  Lips.,  1718.  [A  reimpression  of 
this  edition  appeared  at  Leipzig,  1843,  2  vola. 
8vo :  a  new  edition,  with  an  amended  text,  waa 
published  by  Bekker  at  Berlin,  1842.] 

[Sextos,  of  Chaeronea,  Plutarch's  aister*a 
son,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  instructor  of  the  Em- 
peror Antoninus.] 

Sbxtus  Jlur us.  1.  The  name  prefixed  to  a 
work  entitled  De  Regionibus  Urbis  Roma,  pub- 
lished by  Onuphrius  Panvinius  at  Frankfort  in 
1558.  This  work  is  believed  by  the  best  to- 
pographers  to  have  been  compiled  at  a  late  pe- 
riod, and  is  not  regarded  as  a  document  of  an* 
thority  — "  Sr.xrrs  Ri'fits  is  also  the  name  pre- 
fixed to  an  al>rid^[iieiit  of  Roman  Ili.story  in 
twenty-eight  short  chapters,  entitled  Brertanum 
de  Viftoriis  et  Provincus  I'opuli  Romani,  and  ex- 
ecuted by  command  of  the  Emperor  Valens,  to 
whom  it  is  dedicated.  This  work  is  nsnally 
printed  with  the  larger  editions  of  Eutro|  ius. 
and  of  the  minor  Roman  historians.  Theru  are 
no  grounda  for  eatablisbing  a  oonneetion  be> 
tween  Sextns  Rufus  the  historian  and  the  au- 
thor of  the  work  Vc  Rcgiontbut. 

S»iB  or  SiBi  (Z/fai,  Z/fci),  a  nde  people  in 
the  northwest  of  India  (in  the  Punjah),  above 
the  confluence  of  the  Rivers  Uydaspes  (now 
Jehm)  and  Acednea  (now  Chenab),  who  were 
clothed  in  skins  and  armed  with  clubs,  and 
whom,  therefore,  the  soldiers  of  Alexander  re- 
garded, whether  seriously  or  in  jest,  as  deeeend- 
ants  of  Hercules. 

SiBYLLiS  (£i6vAAa().  the  name  by  which  sev- 
eral prophetic  women  are  designated.  The  first 
Sibyl,  from  whom  all  the  rest  are  said  to  have 
derived  their  name,  is  railed  a  daut^hier  of  Dar- 
danus  ?nr*  Neso.    Some  authors  mention  only 
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four  Sibyls,  the  Enthracan,  the  Samian,  the 
Egyptian,  and  the  Sardian  ;  but  it  was  more 
commonly  believed  that  there  were  ten,  namely, 
the  Babylonian,  the  Libyan,  the  Delphian  (an 
elder  Delphian,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Zeus 
tnd  Lamia,  and  a  younger  one),  the  Cimmerian, 
the  Erythra-'an  (also  an  elder  and  a  younger 
one,  the  latter  of  whom  was  called  Hcroplule), 
the  Samian,  the  Comcan  (sometimes  identified 
wnth  the  Erythraean),  the  Hellespontian  or  Tro- 
jan, the  Phrygian,  and  the  Tiburtine.  The 
most  eelebrateo  of  these  Sibyb  ie  the  Cnmaian, 
who  is  mentioned  under  the  names  of  Hero- 
phile,  Demo,  Pbemonoe,  Deiphobe,  DemophUe, 
and  Amalthet.  She  was  eootolted  by  ^neas 
before  he  descended  into  the  lower  worli!.  She 
ii  aaid  to  have  come  to  Italy  from  the  East,  and 
•he  is  the  one  who,  aeeoraf  og  to  tradition,  ap- 
peared before  Kinsr  Tarquinius,  ofTering  him  the 
Sibylline  bodis  for  sale.  Respecting  the  Sibyl- 
line iMioks,  irii.  Diet,  of  Antiq.,  art  SiBYLLim 

SlCAlCBBI.     Vid.  SVOAMBRI. 

[SiOAitA  {liKuvrt),  a  city  of  {beria,  on  the  River 
Sicanus,  whem-e  tradition  made  the  Sicani  to 
have  emigrated  to  Sicily-    Vtd.  SiraiA  ] 

Sicani,  Siceli,  SicELioXiK.    Fid.  Sicilia. 

[SlOAMOS.     Vtd.  SiCANA.] 

[SicANt's  CZiKniur).  k  Syracnsan,  son  of  Exe- 
ceatus,  one  of  the  generals  of  the  Syracusans 
at  the  time  of  the  Athenian  expedition,  B.C. 
415.  He  was  sent  to  Acri^enium,  whieh  he 
endeavored  to  regain  by  stratagem  from  the 
party  who  had  seized  upon  it  and  driven  out 
those  favorable  to  Syracuse.  At  the  great  bat- 
tle in  the  harbor  of  Syracuse  he  commanded  a 
wing  of  the  Syraenaan  fleet.] 

Siciaii  (i.  c.,  assas$ins),  the  name  given  by 
the  Romaqa  to  certain  savage  mountain  tribes 
of  the  Lebanon,  who  were,  like  the  Tkupg  of 
India,  avowed  murderers  by  profession  In  the 
same  mountains  there  existed,  at  the  time  of 
the  Crusadea,  a  branch  of  the  ftnatie  aeet  eal^ 
ed  As.uis.tins,  whose  habits  resembled  those  of 
the  Sicarii,  and  whoso  name  the  Crusaders  im- 
ported into  Europe ;  but  these  were  of  Arabian 
origin. 

Sicca  Venbria  (now  probably  Al-Kaf),  a  eon- 
aiderable  city  of  Northern  Africa,  on  the  fron- 
tier of  Numidia  and  Zeugitana,  built  on  a  hill 
near  the  River  Bnirradas  It  derived  its  name 
from  a  temple  of  \  enus,  in  which  the  goddess 
was  worshipped  with  rites  peculiar  to  the  cor- 
respondint:  Eastern  deity  Astarte,  whence  it 
may  be  inferred  that  the  place  was  a  Phcenician 
atttlement 

SicH.v.i's,  also  called  Accrbas.  Vid.  Acf.rba». 

SxcIlia  (now  Steily),  one  of  the  largest  islands 
in  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  It  was  supposed  by 
the  aneients  to  be  the  same  as  the  Homeric  isl- 
and 2^hnnacia  (QpivaKia),  and  it  was  therefore 
frequently  ealled  Tubinaoia,  Tbiwaoia,  or  Txi- 
WACRis,  a  name  which  was  believed  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  triangular  figure  of  the  island. 
For  the  aame  reason,  the  Roman  poets  called  it 
Triquetra  Its  more  usual  name  came  from 
its  later  inhabitants,  the  Siceli,  whence  it  was 
eaUed  Sicblia  {liKeXia),  which  the  Romans 
changed  into  Sicilia.  As  the  Siceli  also  bore 
the  name  of  Sicani,  the  island  was  also  called 
SioAmA  (2li«av/a).   Sicily  is  separated  from  the 


SICILTA. 

southern  coast  of  Italy  by  a  narrow  cha  m 
called  Fbbtom  Siccivm,  sometimes  simply  Fii 
TCM  {TlopOfio^),  and  also  Sctll.«cm  Fbetcji.  oI 
which  the  modern  name  is  Faro  di  M^fstrji 
The  sea  on  the  east  and  south  of  the  inland  wai 
also  called  Mare  Siculum.    The  island  itself  is 
in  the  shape  of  a  triantile     Tlie  northrrn  and 
southern  sides  are  about  one  hundred  andser 
eoty-five  miles  each  in  length,  not  inclodiD^dn 
windings  of  the  coast ;  and  ihe  length  of  the 
eastern  side  is  about  one  hundred  and  6fieea 
miles.   The  northwestern  point,  the  Prmmt^ 
riurn  LHyhtttim,  is  about  ninety  miles  from  Cape 
Bon,  on  the  coast  of  Africa ;  the  nurtheasiea 
point,  Pnmonlorium  P^truti  to  about  three  orihi 
from  the  coast  of  Calabria  in  lialy;  and  the 
southeastern  point,  Promoniortum  it 
sixty  miles  from  the  ishmd  of  Malta.  Steilf 
formed  originally  part  of  Italy,  and  was  torn 
away  from  it  by  aome  volcanic  eruption,  as  tlui 
aneients  geoenilly  believed.  A  range  of  moont 
ains,  which  are  a  continuation  of  the  .\peo- 
nines,  extends  throughout  the  island  from 
to  west.   The  general  name  of  this  mountam 
range  was  Nebrodi  Montes  (now  Madom&id 
which  there  were  several  oflshools  known  br 
different  names.    Of  these  the  most  imponant 
were  the  celebrated  volcano  ^Etna  on  the  eatt- 
crn  side  of  the  island,  Eryx  (now  Si  Cf.'uno) 
in  the  extreme  west,  near  Drepanum,  aad  Uie 
Heraci  Montes  (now  Jfonli  Sort)  in  the  mtt, 
running  down  to  the  promontor>-  Pachynus  A 
large  number  of  rivers  tlow  ilown  irom  tbe 
mountains,  but  most  of  them  are  dry.oraearif 
so.  in  the  summer.    The  soil  of  Sicily  \v?.5  very 
fertile,  and  produced  in  antiquity  au  immeue 
quantity  of  wheat,  on  which  the  popolaiioBdf 
Rome  relied  to  a  great  extent  for  their  subsist- 
ence.  So  celebrated  was  it  even  in  early  tunei 
on  aeeonnt  of  its  com,  that  it  was  repiswnlri 
as  sacred  to  Demeter  (Ceres),  and  as  the  favor- 
ite abode  of  this  goddess.   Hence  it  was  u>  iliii 
Island  that  her  daughter  Persephone  (Pnner** 
pina)  was  carried  away  by  Pluto.   Besides  core 
the  island  produced  excellent  wioe,  saffiw, 
honey,  almonds,  and  the  other  swrthera  ftuito 
The  eariiest  inhabitants  of  Sicily  are  said  to 
have  been  the  savage  Cyclopes  and  Lastly- 
gones  ;  but  these  are  fabulous  bcin^,  and  the 
hrst  inhabitants  mentioned  in  history  are  the 
SiCAVi  {"ZiKavoi)  or  Siculi  (2j/cf>.o/).  whocroa^ ' 
ed  over  into  the  island  from  Italy.  Some  writ- 
ers, indeed,  regard  the  Sicani  and  Sicoli  as  tvo 
distinct  tribes,  supposing  tbe  latter  only  to  hare 
migrated  from  Italy,  and  the  former  to  haro 
been  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  tbe  conttiy; 
but  there  is  no  good  reason  for  making  any  dis- 
tinction between  them.   They  appear  to  liira 
been  a  Celtic  people.    Aeeorainf  to  Tbsqd* 
ides,  their  original  settlement  was  on  the  Hirer 
Sicanus  in  Iberia ;  but  as  Tbucydides  cxieods 
Iberia  as  far  as  the  Rhone,  it  is  pRriwHa  1M 
Sicanus  wa.s  a  river  of  Gaul,  and  it  mnr  hate 
been  the  Sequana,  assome  modera  wnterss^p- 
pose.  The  ancient  writers  relate  tliil  flMi 
Sicani,  being  hard  pressed  by  tlio  Lijyes(Ii" 
gures),  crossed  the  Alps  and  selUed  inLalium, 
that,  being  driven  out  of  this  coantiy  bjT 
Aborigines  with  the  help  of  Pclasgians,  they 
migrated  to  tbe  south  of  the  peninsula,  wh^ 
they  lived  for  a  considerable  time  alonji" 
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like  QSootriaos ;  and  that  at  last  they  crossed  conquest  »f  Sex.  Pumpey,  who  bad  held  the  \A 
«»ver  to  Sieilj,  to  which  they  gave  their  name,  and  for  seTeral  yeafa,  founded  colonies  at  Met> 

Itiey  spread  over  the  greater  part  of  the  island,   sana,  Tauromenium,  Catana,  Syracuse,  Thet 
hot  in  later  timea  were  found  chiefly  in  the  in- 1  mm,  and  Panormus.   On  the  downfall  of  the 
tenor  and  in  the  northern  part ;  some  of  the  Roman  empire,  Sicily  formed  part  of  the  king- 
most  important  towns  belonging  to  iheni  were   dom  of  the  Ostrogotljs  ;  but  ii  was  taken  from 
Herbita,  Agyrium,  Adranum,  and  Enna.   The  i  them  by  Belisariua  in  A.D,  536,  and  annexed 
aext  inunigrants  into  the  island  were  Cretans,  to  the  Byzantine  empire.  It  continued  a  pror 
wboare  said  to  have  come  to  Sicily  under  their  '  ince  of  this  empire  till  828,  when  it  was  con- 
Icing,  Minos,  in  pursuit  of  Daedalus,  and  to  have  quered  by  the  Saracens.    Literature  and  the 
settled  on  the  southern  coast  in  the  neighbor-  ,  arts  were  cultivated  with  great  success  in  the 
hood  of  Agrigentum,  where  they  foundedminoa  |  Greek  cities  of  Sicily.   It  was  the  birth-plaoe 
(aAerward  Heraclca  Minoa).    Then  camo  the  of  the  philosophers  Empcdocles,  Epicharmus, 
Elymaei,  a  small  band  of  fugitive  Trojans,  who  and  Dicaearchus  ;  of  the  mathematician  Archi> 
are  said  to  have  built  Entella,  Eryz,  and  Egesta.  I  medes;  of  the  physicians  Herodicus  and  Acron ; 
These  Cretans  and  Elymeei,  however,  if  indeed  of  the  liistorians  Diodorus,  Antiochu.s,  Philis- 
they  ever  visited  Sicily,  soon  became  incorpo-  .  tus,  and  Tiinsus  ;  of  the  rhetorician  Ciorgias 
rated  with  the  Siculi.   The  Phceniciana,  like-  and  of  the  poets  Steaichorus  and  Theoeritoa. 
wise,  at  an  early  period  formed  settlements,  for  '    Sicima.    Vtd.  Neapous,  No.  5. 
the  purposes  of  commerce,  on  all  the  coasts  of  |    Siciniub.  1.  L.  SicimosBELLUTi's,  the  leader 
Swily,  but  more  eapeeiaily  on  the  northern  and  I  of  the  irfebeiana  in  their  aeceaaion  to  the  Sa> 
northwestern  parts.    They  were  subsequently   cred  Mount  in  B.C.  494.    He  was  chosen  one 
obltged  to  retire  from  the  greater  part  of  their  i  of  the  first  tribunes. — 3.  L.  Sicinius  Dbntatds, 
aetuementa  hefore  the  inereaaing  |x>wer  of  the  |  ealted  by  some  writera  the  Roman  Achillea.  He 
Gfeeks,  am!  to  confine  themselves  to  Molya,   is  said  to  have  fought  in  one  hundred  and  twenty 
Solas,  and  Panormus.   But  the  most  important  battles,  to  have  slain  eight  of  the  enemy  in  sin 
ef  all  the  immigranta  Into  Sicily  were  the  '  gle  combat,  to  have  received  forty-five  woonda 
Greeks.    The  first  body  of  Greeks  who  landed   on  the  front  of  hi.s  body,  and  to  have  accom- 
inthe  island  were  Cbalcidiaos  from  Eubsa,  and  panied  the  triumphs  of  nine  generals,  whose 
Megariana  led  by  the  Athenian  Thucles.  Tlieae  'rictoriea  were  principally  owing  to  his  valor 
Greek  colonists  built  the  town  of  Xaxos,  B.C.   He  was  tribune  of  the  picbs  in  451.    He  was 
735.    They  were  soon  followed  by  other  Greek  put  to  death  by  the  decemvirs  in  450,  because 
colonists,  who  founded  a  number  of  very  fiour-   he  endeavored  to  persuade  the  plebeians  to  se- 
iahing  cities,  such  as  Syracuse  in  734.  Lcontini  cede  to  the  S;irn  d  Mount.   The  persons  sent 
and  Catana  in  730,  Mcgara  Hybla  in  726,  Gela   to  assassinate  him  fell  upon  him  in  a  lonely 
iQ  6'jO,  Selinus  in  626,  Agrigentum  in  579,  etc.   spot,  but  ho  killed  most  of  them  before  they  sue- 


islar.d,  and  received  the  name  oT  SirKi.KVr.r.  [Sicimwus  or  Sicinus  (S<«ttvvof,  Dt'xtvof),  a 
(]:.icril<wrai)  to  distinguish  them  from  the  earlier  Persian,  according  to  Plutarch,  a  slave  of  The* 
inbabitants.  At  a  later  time  the  Carthaginians  mistocles,  and  muiayuyoc  to  his  children.  Ill 
obtained  a  firm  footing  in  Sicily.  Their  first  13  C.  490  lie  was  employed  by  his  master  to  con- 
attempt  was  made  in  460 ;  but  they  were  de-  ^  vey  to  Xerxes  the  intelligence  of  flie  intended 
feated  by  Gelon  of  ^rracoae,  and  obliged  to  re»  '  flight  of  the  Greeks  from  Salamis  -,  and  aller 
tire  with  great  loss.  Their  second  invasion  in  the  battle,  when  the  Greeks  had  desisted  from 
409  was  more  succeasfol.  They  took  Selinus  the  further  pursuit  of  the  Persians,  Themisto- 
in  this  year,  and  four  yeaia  afterward  (406)  the  efoa  again  aent  Sieinnoa,  with  othera,  to  Xenea, 
powerful  city  of  Agrigentum  They  now  bo-  to  claim  merit  with  him  for  having  dissuaded 
came  the  permanent  masters  of  the  western  the  Greeks  from  intercepting  his  flight.  As  a 
part  of  the  iaiand,  and  w^re  engaged  in  freqnent  reward  for  hla  aervieea,  TbemiaCodea  afterward 
ware  with  Syracuse  and  the  other  Greek  cities,  enriched  Sicinnus,  and  obtained  for  bim  the 
The  struggle  between  the  Carthaginians  and  citizenship  of  Thespiie.] 
Greeks  continued,  with  a  few  {ntermptions,  SicTnos  {Kkivo^:  Xmvittjc:  now  Sikino),  a 
down  to  the  first  Punic  war  ;  at  the  close  of  small  island  in  the  iEgean  Sea,  one  of  the  Spo- 
which  (241)  the  Carthaginians  were  obliged  to  rades,  between  Pholegandrus  and  los,  with  a 
evacuate  the  island,  the  western  part  of  which  town  of  the  same  name.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
now  paaaed  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and  originally  called  CEnoij  from  its  cultivation  of 
was  made  a  Roman  province.  The  eastern  the  vine,  hut  to  iiave  been  named  Sicinus  after 
part  still  continued  under  the  rule  of  Hieronof  a  son  of  Thoas  and  (Enoo.  It  was  probably 
Syracuse  aa  an  ally  of  Rome  ;  but  aderthe  re- '  oolonized  by  the  lonians.  During  the  Persian 
volt  of  Syracuse  in  the  second  Punic  war,  and  war  it  submitted  to  Xerxes,  but  it  afterward 
the  conquest  of  that  city  by  Marcellus,  the  whole  formed  part  of  the  Athenian  maritime  empire, 
bland  was  made  a  Roman  province,  and  waa  '  SicSais  (now  Segre),  a  river  in  Hispania  Tar- 
administered  by  a  praetor.  Under  the  Roman  raconrnsis,  which  had  its  source  in  the  tcrri- 
domioion  more  attention  was  paid  to  asricuU  tory  of  ttie  Cerretaoi,  divided  the  Ilergetes  and 
tare  than  tooommeroe ;  and,  consequently,  the  Lacetani,  flowed  try  Derda,  and  after  receiving 
Greek  eitisa  on  the  coast  gradually  declined  in  the  River  Cinga  (now  CViwa),  ftU  ifito  the  Ihe- 
prosperity  and  in  wealth.  The  inhabitants  of  rus  near  Ootogesa. 
the  provinoe  received  the  Jm»  LaAs  IVom  JoUoa  SioSli.  Fm.  SmuA. 
Clesar;  and  Antony  conferred  upon  them,  in  SicfLOM  Fbitom,  SfoSum  Miaa*  FuL  8* 
aeeordance,  as  it  was  said,  with  Caesar's  will,  cilia. 

the  ftdl  Beoiao  fianohiae.  Angoatna,  after  hia  i   SioVLoa  Fuocva.  Ftd.  FMOova. 
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[SicuM  (liKoiv)f  the  nortberamost  maritime 
dty  of  Daiontia,  where  the  Emperor  Claadius, 
aocordiDg  to  Plinj,  planted  a  oolony  of  veter- 
ans.] 

SiotonTa  (2(icvov/a),  a  small  district  in  the 

northeast  of  Pclopoiinosus,  bcninded  on  the  east 
by  the  territory  of  Corinib,  on  tlie  west  by  Ach- 
aia,  on  the  sooth  by  the  territory  of  Phlius  and 
Cleona,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Corinthian 
Galf.  The  area  of  the  country  wa«  probably 
somewhat  less  than  one  hundred  square  miles. 
It  consisted  of  a  plain  near  the  sea,  with  mount- 
ains in  the  interior.  Its  rivers,  which  ran  in  a 
northeasterly  direction,  were  Syihas  on  the  fron- 
tier of  Achaia,  Helisson,  Selleis,  and  Asopus  in 
the  interior,  and  Nemca  on  the  frontier  of  the 
territory  of  Corinth.  The  land  was  fertile,  and 
prodnced  excellent  oil.  Its  almonds  and  its  ftsb 
were  also  nrnich  prized  Its  rhicf  town  was  Sic- 
foN  {liKvuv  :  li\vuvto(),  which  was  situated  a 
little  to  the  west  of  the  River  Aeopoa,  and  at 
the  distance  of  twenty,  or,  according  to  others, 
twelve  stadia  from  the  sea.  The  ancient  city, 
which  was  situated  in  the  plain,  was  destnqred 
by  Demetrius  Poliorcole<=i,  and  a  new  city,  which 
bore  for  a  short  time  the  name  of  Demetrias,  was 
boilt  by  him  on  the  high  ground  close  to  the 
Acropolis.  The  harbor,  wliich,  according  to 
some,  was  connected  with  the  city  by  meaos  of 
lon^  walls,  was  well  fortified,  and  formed  a  town 
of  itself  Sicyon  was  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient cities  of  Greece.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
originally  called  vEgialea  or  ^llgiali  {Alyid^eia, 
Aiyta?.oi),  after  an  ancient  king,  ..figialeus;  to 
have  been  subsequently  named  MccOne  (Nf^- 
Kuvfi),  and  to  have  been  tinaliy  called  Sicyon 
firom  an  Athenian  of  this  name.  Sicyon  is  rep- 
resented by  Homer  as  forming  part  of  the  cm- 

{liro  of  Agamemnon ;  but  t)n  the  invasion  of  Pe- 
oponnesus  it  beeame  subject  to  Phalccs,  the 
son  of  Temenus,  and  was  henceforward  a  Do- 
rian  state.  The  ancient  inhabitants,  however, 
were  formed  into  a  fourth  tribe  called  ..f^gialeis, 
which  possessed  equal  rights  with  the  three 
tribes  of  the  Hyllcis,  Pampbyli,  and  Dymanats, 
into  which  the  Dorian  conquerors  were  divided. 
Sicyon,  on  account  of  the  small  extent  of  its 
territory,  never  attained  much  pohlical  impor- 
tance, and  was  generally  dependent  either  on 
Argos  or  Sparta  At  the  time  of  the  second 
Messeniao  war  it  became  aubject  to  a  succes- 
^n  of  tyrants,  who  administered  their  power 
with  moderation  and  justice  for  one  hundred 
years.  The  first  of  these  tyrants  was  Andreas, 
who  began  to  rule  B.C.  676.  He  was  fbllowed 
in  succession  by  Myron,  Aristonymus,  and  Clis- 
thenes,  on  whose  death,  about  57C,  a  republican 
form  of  government  was  established.  Clisthe- 
nes  had  no  male  children,  but  only  a  daughter, 
Agariste,  who  was  married  to  the  Athenian 
Megacles.  In  the  Persian  war  the  Sicyonians 
sent  fifteen  ships  to  the  battle  of  Salamis,  and 
three  hundred  hopliteg  to  the  battle  of  Plata^se. 
In  the  interval  between  the  Persian  and  the  Pe- 
jopoonesian  wars,  the  Sicyonians  were  twice 
defeated  and  their  country  laid  waste  by  the 
Athenians,  first  under  Tolmidcs  in  4r>6,  and 
■gain  under  Pericles  in  4M.  In  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war  Ihcy  took  part  with  the  Spartans. 
fVom  this  time  till  the  Macedonian  supremacy 
beir  history  requirea  oo  apeoial  mention ;  but 
810 


in  the  middle  of  the  third  century  bicyoo  took 
an  a^lve  part  in  public  affiiirs,  in  tontqmet 

of  its  being  the  native  town  of  Aratus.  who 
united  it  to  the  Achsan  league  in  251.  Uader 
the  Romans  it  gradoaDy  declined;  aad  ia fhi 
time  of  Pausanias,  in  the  second  century  ofihi 
Christian  era,  many  of  its  public  buildiogiuoi 
in  ruins.  Sicyon  was  for  a  long  time  tbe  M 
seat  of  Grecian  art.  It  gave  its  name  to  oaeof 
the  great  schools  of  painting,  which  was  foosi 
ed  by  Eupompus,  and  which  produced  Puiqihi. 
lus  and  Apellcs.  It  is  also  said  to  bare  beei 
the  earliest  school  of  statuary  in  Greece,  which 
was  introduced  into  Sicyon  by  Dipcenui  aad 
Scyllis  from  Crete  about  560;  but  its  earliest 
native  artist  of  celebrity  was  Canachus.  Ly- 
sippus  was  also  a  native  of  Sicyon.  Tbe  tovo 
was  likewise  celebrated  for  tbe  taste  and  iki 
displayed  in  the  various  articles  of  dress  made 
by  its  inhabitants,  among  which  we  fiod  am- 
tion  of  a  particular  kind  of  aboe,  which  «m 
much  prized  in  all  parts  of  Greece. 

SioA,  SioB  (2td9,  Ztdtr^r,  and  li6iT^(,ii$tn 
and  SidMes).   1 .  (Roioa  at  Eiki  Aialk),  a  ^ 
of  Pamphylia,  on  the  coast,  a  little  west  of  tbe 
,  River  Melas.   It  was  an  ^Eoiian  colooj  iioai 
Cyme  in  .£o1ts,  and  waa  a  chief  seat  of  He 
worship  of  Minerva  (Athena),  who  is  repre- 
1  aented  on  its  coins  holding  a  pomegraoate  (idij 
I  as  the  emblem  of  the  city.  In  the  dirisioa  if 
the  provinces  under  Constantino,  it  was  mail 
the  capital  of  Pamphylia  Prima.— 2.  Tbe  ali 
name  of  Polemomum,  from  which  a  lit  limta 
in  the  northeast  of  Pontus  Polemoniacns,  akmg 
the  coast,  obtained  the  nameofSidene(£(A|tt). 

[SiDKNE  (StdjTvi?),  a  town  of  Mjsia,  oa  tbe 
Granicus,  already,  in  Strabo's  time,  destroyed.] 

[SiDKRO  (li<if)pu),  wife  of  .Salmoneus,  step- 
mother of  Tyro,  was  slain  by  PeUas  in  tbegroTfl 
and  at  the  altar  of  Juno.] 

SiDENL'8.    Vtd.  PoLKMommc. 

SiDiciNi,  an  Ausonian  people  in  the  Dortb- 
west  of  Campania  and  on  tbe  borders  of  SiB* 
nium,  who,  being  hard  pressed  by  the  Samnitei^ 
united  themselves  to  the  Caropaniaos.  Hiair 
chief  town  was  Teanum. 

SiDON,  gen.  -o.ms  (S.f^uv,  gen.  lif 
times  also  Xtdovof ,  in  the  Old  Testameai  i&itioD, 
or.  In  the  English  form.  Zidon;  tiSA^  ItUmt 
liiVji'to^,  Sidonius  :  ruins  at  Saida).  for  z  VtOf 
time  the  most  powerful,  and  probaUy  tbe  looit 
ancient  of  tbe  eitiea  of  Phcenioe.  Ai  eai^  ai 
the  conquest  of  Canaan  hy  the  Isra€li'.e«  it  ii 
called  *'  Great  Zidon"  (Joshua,  xi.,  8).  It  stood 
in  a  plain,  about  a  mile  wide,  on  the  eoait  of  III 
Mediterranean,  two  hundred  stadia  (iwcoty* 
ographical  miles)  north  of  Tyre,  lour  liaaW 
stadia  (forty  geographical  miles)  aooUi  rflnj* 
tus,  sixty-ldx  mUes  west  of  Damascus,  m  a 
day's  journey  northwest  of  the  source  flflb* 
Jordan  at  I'aucus.  It  had  a  fine  doable habv, 
I  now  almost  filled  with  sand,  and  was  strong^ 
!  fortified.  It  was  the  chief  scat  of  the  o'lOlil'* 
j  power  of  Phcenice,  until  eclipsed  by  its  owa** 
;  ony.  Tyre  (aid.  Tvaus);  and  its  power  on  the 
land  side  seems  to  have  extended  over  all  Pba- 
nice,  and  at  one  period  (in  the  time  of  Ibe 
Judges)  over  at  least  a  part  of  Palestine  In 
the  time  of  David  and  Solomon,  Sidt'O  appcin 
to  have  been  subject  to  tbe  King  of  Tyre.  U 
probably  rcgaineo  its  taer  iaiii,ai  thiw 
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ot  thp  Phrnnician  citirs,  by  its  submission  to 
Shalmanezer  at  the  tune  of  ibe  Assyrian  con- 
quest of  Syria,  fbr  we  find  it  governed  by  its 
own  king  untlcr  the  Babylonians  and  Persians, 
in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  against  Greece,  the 
Sidettians  ftimnhed  the  best  ships  in  the  whole 
fleet,  and  llicir  king  obtained  the  highest  place, 
next  to  Xerxes,  in  the  council,  and  above  the 
King  of  Tyre.  Sidon  received  the  great  blow  to 
her  prosperity  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  III. 
Ochus.  when  the  Sidonians,  having  taken  part 
III  the  revolt  of  Plicenice  and  Cyprus,  and  being 
betrayed  to  Ochus  by  their  own  king  Tennes, 
burned  themselves  with  their  city,  DC  351. 
The  city  was  rebuilt,  but  the  fortifications  were 
out  restored,  and  the  place  was  therefore  of 
no  further  importance  in  military  history.  It 
shared  the  fortunes  of  the  rest  of  Phcenick,  and 
noder  the  Ramans  it  retained  nneh  of  ita  oom> 
mercial  importance,  which  it  has  not  yet  en- 
tirely lost.  In  addition  to  its  commerce,  Sidon 
WIS  fkaed  for  ila  naniiftctofia  of  glass,  the 
invention  of  whtcli  waa  aaid  to  have  biea  auda 
io  PhoBoioia. 

Stvdmos  ApoLinrlais,  wbose  fuU  nanw  was 
('  SoUiuft  Siilo7iius  ApoUinaris,  was  born  at  Lu^- 
liunum  (now  Lyon»)  about  A.D.  431.  At  an 
early  age  he  learned  Papianilla,  the  child  of 
FbTios  Avitus ;  and  upon  the  elevation  of  his 
fsitber-in-law  to  the  imperial  dignity  (456)  he 
accompanied  him  to  Rome,  and  celebrated  his 
coDsalship  in  a  poem  still  extant.  Avitoa  raised 
Si'lijniu3  to  the  rank  of  a  senator,  nominated 
han  prefect  of  the  city,  and  caused  his  statue 
to  be  placed  among  the  eflSgies  which  graced 
the  library  of  Trajan.  The  downfall  of  Avitus 
threw  a  cloud  over  the  fortunes  of  Sidonius, 
wbo,  having  been  shut  up  in  Lyons,  and  having 
endured  the  hardships  of  the  siege,  purchased 
pvdon  by  a  complimentary  address  to  the  vic- 
torisos  Majorian.  The  poet  waa  not  oalj  lbr> 
giren.  but  was  rewarded  with  a  laureHed  bust, 
aod  with  the  title  of  count.  After  passing  aome 
3«tis  in  Tetimnent  daring  the  reign  of  SoTorus, 
Sidonius  was  dispatched  to  Rome  (467)  in  the 
character  of  ambassador  from  the  Arverni  toAn- 
llMniias,  and  on  this  oecasion  delivered  a  third 
p^negync  in  honor  of  a  third  prince,  which 
proved  not  less  successful  than  his  former  ef- 
forts, for  be  was  now  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
pMeUm,  again  apjiointed  prefect  of  the  city, 
snd  once  more  honored  with  a  statue.  But  a 
MiU  more  remarkable  tribute  wus  soon  after- 
ward rendered  to  Ma  talents ;  for,  althongh  Mt 
a  priest,  the  vacaataae  of  Clermont  in  Auvergne 
«as  forced  upon  bia  reluctant  acceptance  (472) 
It  dM  dMtii  of  the  bishop  Eparcbius.  During 
the  remainder  of  his  life  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  daties  of  hie  sacred  otiice,  and  especially  re- 
tiMad  with  eiMTgy  the  progress  or  Ariaoiam. 
He  died  in  499,  or,  according  to  others,  in  484. 
The  extant  works  of  Sidonius  are,  1.  CarnunOt 
twsBiy-fbar  in  nomber,  composed  ia  variaaa 
measures  upon  various  subjects.  Of  these  the 
QHMt  important  are  the  three  panegyrics  already 
■Mntioned.  3.  Epittolarum  IMn  fX,  contain- 
ing  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  letters,  many 
of  them  interspersed  with  pieces  of  poetry. 
They  are  addressed  to  a  wide  circle  of  relatiTes 
ttd  friends  upon  topics  eonnected  with  politics, 
"Siatare,  and  doaiaatio  oooonao'^aa,  but  sel- 


dom touch  npon  ecclesiastical  matters.  Tha 
writings  of  Sidonius  are  characlerued  by  great 
solMlety  of  thought,  expressed  in  phraseology 
abounding  with  liarsh  and  violent  metaphors. 
Hence  he  is  generally  obscure ;  but  bis  works 
throughout  l>ear  the  impress  of  an  acute,  vigor* 
ous,  and  highly-cultu atcii  intellect.    The  best 
1  edition  of  bis  works  is  that  of  Sirmond,  4to, 
!  Paris,  1652. — [3.  A  sophist  in  Athens  in  the 
{  second  century  after  Christ.] 

SiDus  (2idoOf,  -owrof :  Stdovvnof),  a  fortified 
place  io  the  territory  of  Corinth,  on  the  bay  of 
Cenohraae,  and  a  little  to  the  eastofCrommyon. 
It  was  celebrated  for  its  apples. 

SiDussA  (JLidovaaa^,  a  small  place  in  Lydia, 
belonging  to  tlw  tamtoiy  of  the  loaian  eity  of 
Erythrae. 

SiDfHA  (rd  'Lidtutai  ruins  at  Tortoorcar  Hi- 
ssr),  a  town  in  the  loterior  of  Lycia,  on  a  monnt 
ain,  north  of  the  mouth  of  Xanthus. 

HioA  (£iya),  a  considerable  sea-port  town  of 
Manratania  Gssarienaia,  on  a  river  of  tlie  aama 
name,  the  mouth  <^  which  opened  into  a  large 
bay,  which  formed  tba  harbor  of  the  town.  Its 
site  has  not  been  identified  with  certainty. 

[SiGKi  C.vMPi,  in  the  .^^neid  of  Virgil  (vii., 
294),  the  region  around  the  Sigeum  Promonto* 
num.] 

SiOBOM  (now  Yenisheri),  the  northwestern 
promontory  of  the  Troad,  of  Asia  Minor,  and  of 
all  Asia,  and  the  southern  headland  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Hellespont,  opposite  to  the  Prom- 
ontoriuin  Mastusium  (now  Cape  Hellet),  at  the 
extremity  uf  the  Thracian  Chersonese.  It  is 
here  that  Homer  places  the  Grecian  fleet  and 
camp  during  the  Trojan  war.  Near  it  wns  a 
sea- port  town  of  the  same  name,  which  was  the 
object  of  contention  between  tlie  iGolians  and 
the  .Athenians  in  the  war  in  which  Pittacns  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  bis  valor,  and  in  which  Al- 
oaens  lost  his  shield.  Vid.  Pittaoos,  Alosvb. 
It  was  afterward  the  residrnce  of  the  Pisistra- 
tids,  when  they  were  expelled  from  Athens.  It 
was  destroyed  by  the  people  of  Ilium  aeon  after 
the  Macedonian  conquest. 

SioNiA  (Signinus :  now  Segm)^  a  town  in  La- 
tium,  on  tbe  cast  aide  of  the  Volsoian  Mount- 
ains, founded  by  Tarquinius  Priscus.  It  was 
celebrated  for  its  temple  of  Jupiter  IJrius,  for 
its  astringent  wine,  for  its  pears,  and  for  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  pavement  for  the  floors  of  houses, 
called  opus  Si^ninum,  consisting  of  plaster  made 
of  tiles  beaten  to  powder  aod  tempered  with 
mortar.  There  are  still  rbmalna  of  the  polygo- 
nal walls  of  the  ancient  town. 

[SioBiANE  (£(yp(avi7),  an  extensive  tract  of 
country  in  the  sontbcast  of  Media.] 

SiorIom  {itypiov:  now  Sigri),  the  wcatam 
promontory  of  the  island  of  I^sbos. 

SiCA  SiLTA  (now  8ih),  a  larM  forest  in  Brnt- 
tium,  on  the  A pennines,  extending  south  of  Con- 
sentia  to  the  Sicilian  Straits,  a  distance  of  seven 
hundred  stadia,  ft  was  celebrated  for  the  ex- 
cellent pitch  which  it  yielded. 

[SikANA  (now  probably  PtUiam)^  a  city  in  the 
western  part  of  Thessaly,  sooth  of  tbe  Psnena.] 

SiL.txioN  (2«?.av/uv),  a  distinguished  Greek 
Statuary  in  bronze,  was  an  Athenian  and  a  con- 
temporary of  Lysippus,  and  flourished  3S4.  The 
statues  of  Silanion  belonged  to  two  classes,  ideal 
aod  actual  portraits.  Of  the  former  the  moat 
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celebrated  was  his  th  ing  Jocasta,  in  which  a 
deadly  paleness  was  givea  to  the  face  by  the 
mixture  of  silver  with  the  hronia.  Hie  atatoe 
of  Sappho,  which  stood  in  the  prytancum  at  Syr- 
acuse in  the  time  of  Verres,  is  alluded  to  by 
Cieero  in  terms  of  the  hifrbest  praise. 

SiLAXus,  JcNirs  1.  M.,  was  praetor  212  B.C. 
In  210  be  accoinpanied  P.  Scipio  to  Spain,  and 
served  onder  him  with  gpneat  distlDOtion  during 
the  whole  of  the  war  in  that  country.  He  fell 
in  battle  against  the  Boii  in  196,  figbUog  under 
the  consul  M.  Mareellos.— f .  D.,  sumaoMd  Uin- 
LiANus,  son  of  the  jurist  T.  ManliusTorquatus, 
but  adopted  by  a  D.  Junius  Silanus.  He  was 
praetor  142,  and  obtained  Macedonia  as  his  prov- 
ince. Being  accused  of  extortion  by  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  province,  the  senate  referred  the 
investigation  ot  the  charges  tu  his  own  father 
Torqoatus,  who  condemned  his  son,  and  banish- 
ed him  from  his  presence;  and  when  Silanus 
hanged  himself  in  grief,  his  fattier  would  not  at- 
tend his  fimeral.— 3.  M.,  consul  109,  fought  in 
this  year  against  the  Cimbri  in  Transalpine 
Gaul,  and  was  defeated.  He  was  accused  in 
104,  by  the  tribune  Cn.  Domiiius  Ahenobarbos, 
in  consequence  of  this  defeat,  but  was  acquitted. 
—4.  v.,  stepfather  of  M.  Brutus,  the  murderer 
of  Cesar,  having  married  his  mother  Servilia. 
He  was  clortrd  cnnsiil  in  63  for  the  following 
year ;  and  in  consequence  of  hia  being  consul 
desigoatus,  he  was  first  niked  for  his  o^on  by 
Cicero  in  the  debate  in  the  senate  on  tiie  pun- 
ishment of  the  Catilinarian  conspirators.  He 
was  consul  62,  with  L.  Licinius  Morena,  along 
with  whom  he  proposed  the  Lex  Licinia  Julia. 
— 6.  M.,  son  of  No.  4  and  of  Servilia,  served  in 
Gaul  as  Cesar's  legatus  in  63.  AAer  Caesar's 
murder  in  44,  he  accompanied  M.  Lepidua  over 
the  Alps ;  and  in  the  following  year  Lepidus 
sent  him  with  a  detachment  of  troops  into  Cis- 
alpine Gaul,  where  ho  fought  on  the  side  of 
Antony.  He  was  consul  in  25.  He  liad  two 
sisters,  one  married  to  M.  Lepidus,  the  triumvir, 
nnd  the  other  to  C.  Cassius,  one  of  Caesar's  mur- 
derers.—6.  M  ,  consul  A  D  19,  with  L.  Norbanus 
Balbus.  In  33  his  daughter  Claudia  was  mar- 
ried to  0.  Cvsar,  afterward  the  Emperor  Calig- 
ula. Silanus  was  governor  of  .\frica  in  the 
reign  of  Caligula,  but  was  compelled  by  hia 
ftthet*  in-law  to  pat  an  end  to  his  life.  Julias 
Gri'cinus.  the  father  of  Agricola,  had  been  or- 
dered by  Caligula  to  accuse  Silanus,  but  be  de- 
clined the  odious  task.— 7.  Arr.,  consul  A.D.  88, 
with  P.  Silius  Ncrva.  Claudius,  soon  after  his 
accession,  gave  to  Silanus  in  marriage  Domitia 
Lepida,  the  mother  of  his  wife  Messalina,  and 
treated  him  otherwise  with  the  greatest  dis- 
tinction. But  shortly  afterward,  having  refused 
the  embraces  of  Messuluia,  he  was  put  to  death 
by  Claudiua,  on  the  accusations  of  MessaUaa 
and  Narcissus  The  first  wife  of  .Silanus  was 
/Cinilia  I^cpida,  ibo  proncvtis  or  great-grand- 
daugliter  of  Augustus.  .  ■  9.  M.,  son  of  No.  7,  con- 
i-u!  4fi  Silanus  was  proconsul  of  Asia  at  the 
succession  of  Nero  in  64,  and  was  poisoned  by 
command  of  Agrippina,  who  feared  that  he  might 
avenge  the  death  of  his  brother  (\o  9),  and 
thai  his  descent  from  Augustus  might  lead  him 
to  be  preferred  to  the  yoothAd  Nero.— 9.  L., 
also  a  son  of  No  7,  was  betrothed  to  Octavia, 
the  daughter  of  the  £mperor  Claudius ;  but 
fit 


SIUGIUS. 

when  Octavia  was  married  to  Nero  in  48,  Sui 
nus  knew  that  his  fate  was  sealed,  and  tber^ 
fore  pot  an  end  to  his  life. — 10.  D.  JvsiwlW 
QUATus  Sii.AKUs,  probably  also  a  son  of  Xo  7, 
was  consul  63.  He  was  compelled  ^'ao  ii 
64  to  put  nn  end  to  his  life,  bsesase  be  tal 
boasted  of  being  descended  from  Augustus  — 

11.  L.  JONIOsToaOOATCS  SlI,AN08,8ODOf;i(0.8b 

and  consequently  the  ainepos,  or  greatfmft. 

great-grandson  of  Augustus  His  descent  frwn 
Augustus  rendered  lUm  an  object  of  sospicioa 
to  Nero.  Re  was  accordingly  accused  iD  65; 
was  sentenced  to  banishment ;  and  was  (bortl; 
afterward  put  to  death  at  Barium  in  Apulia. 

SiLARDs  (now  SiUro),  a  river  in  Lower  Italj, 
forming  the  boundary  between  Lneaoii  and 
Campania,  rises  in  the  Apennines,  and,  after 
receiving  the  Tanager  (now  Negrt)  and  Calor 
(now  Calore),  falls  into  the  Sinus  PlMtUMt 
little  to  the  north  of  Pestom.  IlSWtteriiail 
to  have  petrified  plants. 

SiLBNus  (2r(Ai7v^).    1.  (MythoktgietL)  Itii 
remarked  in  the  article  Satyri  that  the  older 
'  Satyrs  were  generally  termed  Siieoi;  but  oh 
I  of  these  Sileni  is  coonDonly  tkt  SiloMit  «!• 
alway.s  accompanies  the  god.  and  whom  he  is 
[  said  to  have  brought  up  and  instructed.  Lii» 
I  the  other  Satyrs,  be  is  caUed  n  son  ef  Merany 
(Hermes):  but  others  make  him  a  son  of  Pan 
by  a  nymph,  or  of  Terra  (Gaea).   Being  tb«  on- 
stant  companion  of  Baoohns  (Dionj^a),  he  ii 
said,  like  the  pod,  to  have  been  born  a;  .\v5i. 
Moreover,  he  took  part  in  the  contest  suit  tbo 
!  Giants,  and  alew  Enceladns.  He  ii  toeribed 
as  a  jovial  old  man,  with  a  bald  head,  a  pock 
nose,  fat  and  round  like  his  wine  bag,  wbicb  be 
always  carried  with  him,  and  geaeiralij  iiln« 
I  ioated.  As  hn  oould  not  trust  bis  em 
is  generally  reprcseniod  ridinsr  on  an  an,  or 
supported  by  other  Satyrs.    In  every  other  ^^ 
spect  he  is  described  as  resembling  hia  brethreo 
in  their  love  of  sleep,  w  ine,  and  music   H?  is 
mentioned,  along  with  Marsyas  and  ul>aijMU, 
as  the  inventor  of  the  flute,  which  he  ii  aim 
seen  playing;  and  a  special  kind  of  dance  was 
called  ailer  him  SUenus,  while  be  bunMlf  is 
designated  as  the  dancsr.  Bat  it  isa  peculiar 
feature  in  his  character  that  he  wa«  conceircd 
also  as  an  inspired  prophet,  who  knew  all  tbe 
peat  and  the  meet  distant  future,  and  aa  a  Mp 
who  despised  all  the  gifts  of  fortune.  ^Iw 
he  waa  drunic  and  asleep,  be  was  io  the  power 
of  mortals,  who  might  compel  Mm  to  |iro|4i«r 
and  sing  by  surrounding  him  wiih  chains  of 
flowers.— 2.  (Literary.)  A  native  of  Caiaii^ 
[wrote  a  work  entitled  £uce>Ujrd  io  atlesMAm 
books ;  he  also  wrote  an  aocoant  of  the  cam- 
paigns of  Hannibal,  in  whose  camp  he  waa,a«i 
wiih  whom  he  lived  as  long  as  fortune  |MnBit< 
tad,  iigpa  Coradtus  Nepos .-  be  waa  also]  a  writ, 
er  upon  Roman  history  —3  It  was  probabija 
diflerent  writer  from  the  last,  vho  is  qudtei 
several  timea  by  Atbenaeus  and  others  as  the 
author  of  a  work  on  foreign  words  [SdeoBS 
also  compiled  a  collection  of  fabulous  hisiorwa.] 
SiLicBKsB  Fbonaar,  a  river  in  HispanU  to- 
tica,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cnrdol  a,  piolwfj 
the  Guadajozt  or  a  Uibutaiy  of  il»e  latter. 

[SiMcios,  P.  (CoBoirasy,  cne  of  th*.P""J 
appointed  to  try  the  conspirators  agaiort  tie 
Ufe  of  Caaaar  m  3.C.  43,  acoordiiig  tu  the  itf 
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Pedia.  He  voted  for  the  acquittal  of  M.  Brutus, 
and  was,  on  this  aoeount,  afterward  proscribed 
by  the  triumvirs.] 

SiLii/'s  Italicds,  C,  a  K(jiiian  poet,  was  bom 
about  A  D.  25  The  place  of  bis  birth  is  uncer- 
tain, as  is  also  the  import  of  his  surname  ItaU 
ieos.  From  his  early  years  he  devoted  himself 
to  oratory  and  poetry,  taking  Cicero  as  his  mod- 
el in  tbe  former  and  Virgil  in  the  latter.  He 
aeqaired  great  reputation  as  an  advocate,  and 
was  afterward  one  of  the  Centumviri.  He  was 
consul  in  68,  the  year  in  which  Nero  perished ; 
he  was  admitted  to  lamiUar  interoomee  with 
Vitrllius,  and  was  suhsequently  proconsul  of 
Asia.  His  two  favorite  residences  were  a  man- 
sion near  PoteeH,  Ibrraerty  the  Aeademy  of 
Cicero,  and  the  house  in  the  vicinity  of  Naples 
oooe  occopied  by  Virgil;  and  here  he  cootioaed 
to  ledde  antU  be  bad  oompleted  his  seventy- 
fifth  year,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  pain 
caased  by  an  incurable  disease,  be  starred  him- 
self to  death.  The  great  wortt  of  Sflins  Ital- 
icus  was  a  heroic  poem  in  seventeen  books,  en- 
titled Punica^  which  has  descended  to  us  en- 
the.  rt  contains  a  narrative  of  the  events  of 
tie  second  Punic  war,  from  the  capture  of  Sa- 
funtum  to  the  triumph  of  Scipio  Africanus. 
The  materials  are  derived  almost  entirely  from 
Livy  and  Polybius.  It  is  a  dull,  bCHIvy  per- 
farmance,  and  hardly  deserves  the  name  of  a 
poeo).  The  best  editions  are  by  Drakenborch, 
4to,  Traj.  ad  Rhen.,  1717,  and  Ropnti,  S  Tola. 
8to,  Goetting.,  1795. 
[Silo  Abrohids.  Fui.  Abbonius  Silo.] 
Silo,  Q.  PoHPjSDlos,  the  leader  of  the  Mars! 
m  the  Social  war,  and  the  soul  of  the  whole  un- 
dertaking. He  fell  in  battle  against  Q.  Metellus 
PiBs,  B.C.  88,  and  with  bia  death  the  war  eaoM 
to  an  end. 

Silo  (2t%6,  SqAw,  £i7%wy,  ItXodv :  in  the  Old 
ftstament,  Shlloh  aad  Sbiton :  raine  at  SW- 
l"n\  a  city  of  Palestine,  in  the  mountains  of 
Lpbraim,  m  tbe  district  afterward  called  bama- 
itt;  taBportant  as  the  eeat  of  the  eaored  ark  and 
the  tabernacle  from  tbe  time  of  Joshua  to  the 
capture  of  tbe  ark  in  the  time  of  Eli,  after  which 
MMnatolttve  IhUeninto  insignifieaaee,  though 
H  is  ocaaaioiMllj  Beattened  io  the  Old  Teaia- 


SitdAH,  SttoAM  (itXui,  2tJiii6ft :  in  the  Old 
Testament,  Shiloah  :  now  Siloah),  a  celebrated 
foootain  in  the  southeast  of  Jerusalem,  just 
wWioot  the  city,  at  tbe  southern  entrance  of 
t.'ie  valley  called  Tyropaoo,  between  the  hills  of 
Zion  and  Moriah.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  ebb 
tod  flow  of  its  waters  at  tbe  different  seasons. 

[SiLMA,  a  city  of  Hispania  Baatica,  north  of 
tbe  Bstis,  to  be  sought  for  in  the  Sierra  Morc- 
Reichard  considers  it  as  identical  with  the 
'HU)7a  of  Po|]rbin,  whieh  lay  in  tbie  aame  re- 
gion, and  aa  cotWipoBding  to  the  modani  La- 

nam  ] 

SilbIlis  (LlXoiXtt :  now  mine  at  Hojjat  8d- 
tdtk  or  Jebcl  Selsdrk),  a  fortified  station  in  Up- 
per Egypt,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  NUe, 
•ooth  of  Apollinopolie  the  Great.  The  naOM 

•ifnifies  the  Rock  or  Hill  of  a  Cha  in,  and  is  de- 
nfed  frraa  tbe  circamstanoe  of  tbe  river  flow- 
■Vhere  hi  a  ratlDe  ao  oanow  that  a  cliala  eao 
easily  be  stntebed  MiMi  it  Io  ooniDMd  the 
UTigatioo. 


SiLnRBs,  a  powerful  people  in  Britain,  inhaN 
iting  South  Wales,  long  offered  a  fornn<l:!hl('  re- 
sistance to  the  Romans,  and  were  iht>  only  peo- 
ple in  the  island  iidu»at  a  later  time  maiolatned 
their  independence  against  the  Sa.xons 

[Sills,  Albucius  C.,  a  Roman  rhetorician,  a 
native  of  Novaria,  in  the  north  of  Italy,  was 
ffidile  in  his  native  town  Havinir  loft  Novaria 
in  consequence  of  a  public  insult,  he  repaired 
to  Rome  in  the. tine  of  Augustus,  and  there 
acquired  great  renown  by  his  oratory  in  the 
school  of  Plancus.  Failing  in  ono  of  his  causes 
as  a  pleader,  he  left  Rome  for  Milan,  hot  finally 
retired  to  his  nathre  town,  and  there  put  an  end 
to  his  life.] 

[Silos  Donnosi  the  former  husband  of  Ar> 
ria  Galla,  whom  he  quietly  surrendered  to 

Piso.J 

SiLTANOs,  a  Latin  divinity  of  tbe  fields  and 

forests,  to  whom  in  the  earliest  times  the  Tyr- 
rhenian Pelasgiaos  are  said  to  have  dedicated 
a  grove  and  a  festtfal.  He  ie  also  called  the 
protector  of  the  boundaries  of  fields.  In  con- 
nection with  woods  {tylvestris  deus),  he  espe- 
cially presided  over  plantations,  and  delighted 
in  trees  growing  wild ;  whence  he  is  represeht- 
ed  as  carrying  the  trunk  of  a  cypress.  Respect- 
ing his  connection  with  cypress,  moreover,  the 
following  story  is  told.  Silvanus,  or,  accord- 
inn;  to  others,  Apollo,  once  killed  by  accident  a 
hind  belonging  to  the  youth  Cypariasus,  with 
whom  the  god  was  in  love :  the  youth,  in  con- 
sequence, died  of  prief,  and  was  metamorphosed 
into  a  cypress.  Silvanus  is  further  described 
as  the  divinity  protecting  the  docks  of  cattle, 
warding  off  wolves,  and  promoting  their  fertil- 
ity. Being  the  god  of  woods  and  tlocks,  he  is 
alM)  deeerihed  as  fond  of  music ;  tbe  syrinx 
was  sacred  to  him,  and  he  is  mentioned  along 
with  the  Pans  and  Nymphs.  Later  writers  even 
identified  Silvanua  witn  Pan,  Faunne,  Tnnue, 
and  /Egipan.  In  the  Latin  poets,  as  well  as  ia 
works  of  art,  be  always  appears  as  an  old  man, 
hat  as  eheerfiil  and  in  love  with  Pomona.  The 
sacrifices  offered  to  him  consisted  of  grapea, 
corn-ears,  milk,  meat,  wine,  and  pigs. 

Sitvioit  (SilTinus),  a  town  of  tba  Peneetii  ia 
Apulia,  on  the  borders  of  Locania,  twenty  milea 
southeast  of  Venosia. 

SiLvloB,  the  son  of  Ascanins,  is  said  to  have 
been  so  called  because  ho  was  born  in  a  Viood. 
!  All  the  succeeding  kings  of  Alba  bore  the  cog- 
nomen Silvius.    The  series  of  these  mythical 
I  kings  is  given  aomewbat  differently  by  Livy, 
.  Ovid,  and  DiMiiyaiiia,  as  the  loUowing  list  will 
show : 

1.  JBaesSi 
3.  Aaeaidas. 

3.  Silvias. 

4.  MneiM  Silvias. 

5.  LationsSihrias. 

6.  Alba. 

7.  Aty«. 

8.  Capya. 

9.  Capetua. 

10.  Tiberioas. 

11.  Agrippa. 
19.  Eomiuas  SQviai. 

13.  Aventhms. 

14.  Procs, 

15.  Amalios. 


Savhis. 


Lstlnas. 

Alba. 
Epytua. 
Capys. 
CApetna. 
Tiberinos. 
B.6malua. 
Acfots. 
AvenHoiu. 
Pulatinaa. 
Amaliaa. 

[SiMAaisTOs  (ZMf&Norof),  a  Greek  fframnta- 

8U* 


Ascfuitoa. 

Silvias. 

AIneaa  SiiViiis. 
Latinos  IWvfau 
Alba. 
Capctns. 
Cnpys  Silvint, 
C'nipetus. 
TiberioQfl, 

AKiSm. 

Avcntinaa. 


rocaa. 


r 

Amalias. 
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rian,  author  of  a  wotfc  entitled  ZmwnyM  in  tt 
least  four  books.] 
[SiKBilTit  Lacob,  called  byTmsitas  Smavr- 

KA  Stagna,  ihree  small  lakes  formed  by  the 
Anio,  in  Latium,  between  Sublaqueum  and  Tre- 
ba,  fluned  for  the  coolness  and  salutary  propcr- 
tiea  of  their  waters.  They  were  used  hy  Ciau- 
dios  to  increase  the  volume  of  the  Afua  Clau- 
dia (cid.  Roma,  p.  754,  a),  and  by  Nero  to  irrigate 
and  beautify  his  Sublaquean  villa  ] 

SiMMiAs  {lififiia^).  1.  Of  Thebes,  first  the 
disciple  of  the  Pythagorean  philosopher  I'hilo- 
lads,  and  afterward  the  friend  and  diaei|de  of 
Socrates,  at  whose  death  he  was  present,  hav- 
ing come  from  Thebes  wiih  Ins  brother  Cebcs. 
The  two  brothers  are  the  principal  speakers, 
besides  Socrates  himself,  in  the  Pho'dou.  Sim- 
mias  wrote  twenty-three  dialogues  on  philo- 
sophical enbjeete,  aD  <^  whieh  are  lost.— 8.  Of 
Rhodos,  a  poet  and  grammarian  of  the  Alexan- 
drean  school,  flourished  about  B.C.  300.  The 
Greek  Antlmlogyeontaine  eix  epigrama  aeeribed 
to  Siinmias,  besides  three  short  pnems  of  that 
fantastic  species  called  guptu  or  carmina  Jigu- 
nU,  that  18,  pfeeee  in  whieh  the  Ifnee  are  ao 
llrtn;;r  d  as  to  make  the  whole  poem  resemble 
the  form  of  some  object ;  those  of  Simmias  are 
ratitled,  from  their  nmns,  the  WinpM  (nr^pvyeOf 
the  Effg  {o6v),  and  the  Hatchet  {neXcKvO- 

[Simmias  (Zi^/of),  a  Macedonian,  son  of  An- 
dromencs,  phalanx-leader  in  the  army  of  Alex- 
ander  the  fircat  at  the  battle  of  Arbela.  He 
was  charged,  along  with  his  brothers  .\myntas, 
Felemon,  and  Attalus,  with  being  concerned  in 
the  conspiracy  of  Philotas,  but  was  acquitted  ] 

SimSis.  Vid.TnoKB.  As  a  mytholo^iraI  per- 
sonage, the  river-god  Simois  is  the  son  of  Ocea- 
nus  and  Tethyt,  and  the  ftther  of  Aa^odraa 
and  Hieromneme. 

[SiMdisius  {liuotlaio(),  a  Trojan  warrior,  son 
of  Anthemion,  elain  in  battle  by  Ajax,  son  of 
Telamon.  He  was  railed  Simoisius  becaoeehe 
was  born  on  the  banks  of  the  Simois.] 

Sinoir  CLifittv).  1.  One  of  ttie  disciples  of 
Sorrates,  and  by  trade  a  leather-cutter.  Soc- 
rates was  accustomed  to  visit  bis  shop,  and 
eonrene  with  him  on  rarfona  anhjeeta.  Theae 
conversations  Simon  afterward  committed  to 
writing,  in  thirty-three  dialogues,  all  of  which 
are  loat.— S.  OfJEf^m,  a  edebrated  statuary  in 
bronie,  who  flourished  about  B.C.  47.'). 

SmdJrtDBa  {XiftuvlinO-  1-  Of  Amorgos,  was 
Hm  second,  hoth  in  time  and  in  reputation,  of 
the  three  principal  iambic  poets  of  the  early  pe- 
riod of  Greek  literature,  namely,  Archilochus, 
Simonides,  and  Hipponax.  He  was  a  native 
of  Samoa,  whence  he  led  a  colony  to  the  neigh- 
boring island  of  Amorpos,  where  lie  founded 
three  cities,  .Minoa,  /Kgialu.n,  and  Arcesine,  in 
the  first  of  which  ho  fi.xed  his  own  abode.  He 
flourished  about  B.C.  664.  Simonides  was  most 
celebrated  for  his  iambic  poems,  which  were  of 
two  species,  gnomio  nod  eatirienl.  The  moat 
important  of  his  extant  fragments  is  a  satire 
upon  women,  in  which  he  derives  the  various, 
though  generally  hid  qualitiM  of  women  fhwn 
the  variety  of  their  origin  ;  thus  the  uncleanly 
woman  is  formed  from  the  swine ;  the  cunning 
woman,  from  the  fox ;  the  talkative  woman, 
from  the  dog,  and  so  on.  The  nest  sepante 
edition  of  the  fragmenta  of  Simonidea  of  Amor- 
•14 


gos  is  by  Welcker,  Bonn,  1835  —2  Of  Ces% 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  lyric  poets  of  Greece, 
was  the  perfecter  of  the  Elegy  and  Epif^ram, 
ani^  the  rival  of  I.asus  and  Pindar  in  tlie  Dithr 
rarab  and  the  Epinician  Ode.  He  was  bom  it 
lulis,  in  Ceos,  B.C.  ft66,  and  was  the  son  of 
Leoprepcs.  He  appears  to  have  been  bronjtrt 
up  to  music  and  poetry  as  a  profession  Prom 
his  native  island  he  proceeded  to  Athens,  prob^ 
ably  on  the  invitation  of  Hipparchus,  vrho  at. 
tached  him  to  his  society  by  great  rewaH? 
After  remaining  at  Athens  some  tinoe,  probabjj 
even  after  the  expulsion  of  Hippias,  he  went  to 
Thessaly,  where  he  lived  under  the  patronag? 
of  tlie  Aleuads  and  Scopads.  He  afterward  re- 
turned to  Athens,  and  soon  had  the  nsMeito^ 
portunity  of  employing  his  poetic  powers  in  tb* 
celebration  of  the  great  events  of  the  Peniu 
ware.  In  489  he  conquered  ^Eschylos  ia  ftt 
contest  for  the  prize  which  the  Athenians  of- 
fered for  an  elegy  on  those  who  fell  at  Mara- 
thon. Ten  yean  lalmr  he  compoaed  tbs  epi- 
prams  which  were  inscribf^d  upon  the  fnrabof 
the  Spartans  who  fell  at  Thermopylc,  as  «c6 
n  an  eneominm  en  the  eame  heraea;  ni  le 
also  celebrated  the  battles  of  .Artemisinm  and 
Salamia,  and  the  great  men  who  commanded  lo 
them.  Re  had  eompleted  his  eightieth  rear, 
when  his  lont;  poetical  career  at  .\thpn!>  wj^ 
crowned  by  the  victor)*  which  he  gained  wnk 
the  dithyrarobic  chorus  (477),  being  the  llfty> 
sixth  prize  which  he  had  carried  off  Shortlj 
after  this  he  was  invited  to  Syracuse  byHiera, 
at  whose  court  he  lived  till  his  death  in  467. 
Simonides  was  a  great  favorite  with  Hiero,U)d 
was  treated  by  the  tyrant  with  the  greatpst mu- 
nificence. He  sliU  continued,  when  at  Sjia- 
cuse,  to  employ  his  muse  occasionally  in  the 
service  of  oihor  Grecian  states.  Simonides  b 
said  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  the  moemooic 
art,  and  of  the  long  vowels  and  dooHelittafili 
the  Greek  alphabet.  He  made  literature  a  pro- 
fession, and  is  said  to  have  been  the  &ni  vbo 
took  money  for  bis  poems;  and  the  nprasefa 
of  avarice  is  too  often  brought  against  biro  br 
his  contemporary  and  rival,  Piodar,  as  well  aa 
by  enheeqnent  wrilere,  to  he  nhegattgriiwiei 
ited.  The  chief  characteristics  of  the  poclrr 
of  Simonides  were  sweetness  (whence  im  nr- 
name  of  Mdkertet)  and  elabenle  dairfi.aMi- 
bined  with  the  truest  poetic  flOMlption  and  per- 
fect power  of  expression,  iboogh  io  ongioabty 
and  ferroT  he  waa  far  inferior,  not  only  to  tte 
early  lyric  poets,  such  as  Sappho  and  .Mrruf, 
but  aUo  to  his  contemporary  Piodar.  lie  vai 
probably  boUi  the  most  prolifie  aad  tke  nal 
generally  popular  of  all  the  Grecian  lyric  poeti 
The  general  character  of  his  dialect  is  tbsEpie, 
mingled  with  Doric  and  /Eolic  forms.  Thebeil 
edition  of  his  fragments  in  a  separate  f^nn  is 
by  Schneidewin,  Brans.,  1835  — [3  .\n  Atte- 
man  general,  who  seized  upon  Eion.  iDThraoe. 
in  the  course  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  B  C 
425,  but  held  it  for  a  short  time,  since  he  was 
soon  expelled  with  lose  by  the  Cbalcidiana  aod 
Bottiaana.] 

SiMPLicius  {ltfiv?uKif>^),  one  of  the  last  pfci* 
loaopbers  of  the  Neo-Platonie  school,  wasto^ 
tive  of  CUieia,  and  •  dSMipto  of  Ammoaiai  mi 
Damascius.  In  consequence  of  the  pertees* 
tiona  to  which  the  pagan  philosophers  weien- 
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ptted  in  die  reifo  of  Joatinim,  Simplicius  was 

fioe  of  the  seven  philosophers  who  took  refuge 
Bt  Ibe  court  of  the  Persian  king  ChosroCs. 
Thefle  pbikMophera  retarned  home  about  A.D. 
533.  in  consequence  of  a  treaty  of  peace  con- 
cluded between  Cbosro^s  and  Justinian,  in 
vhieh  the  former  had  stipulated  that  the  phi- 
losophcrs  should  be  allowed  to  return  without 
xiakf  aod  to  practice  the  rites  of  their  paternal 
faith.  Of  the  aobaeqoeot  Ibrtonea  of  the  seven 
philo^opliers  we  leant  nothing,  nor  do  we  know 
wUere  bimpliciua  lived  and  taught  Simplicius 
wnile  eooifnentariea  on  seTeral  of  Ariatotle'e 
works.  '  His  commentaries  on  the  Categories, 
OB  the  i>c  CalOt  on  tha  Phytica  AutcuUatio, 
aad  on  Ibe  Be  Anitna,  are  extant.  In  explain- 
ing Aristotle,  Simplicius  endeavors  to  show  that 
Aristotle  agrees  with  Plato  even  on  those  points 
which  the  former  controverts ;  but,  though  he 
atlaebes  bimaelf  too  miv:b  to  the  Neo-Plato- 
nists,  his  commentaries  are  marked  by  sound 
tense  and  real  learning.  He  also  wrote  a  com- 
mentary on  the  Enchiridion  of  Epictetus,  which 
is  likewise  extant,  [.ind  published  in  Schweig- 
haeuser's  Emcutut  tkilosophia  Monununio,  vol. 
ir.;  and  in  Dtdotla  SerifUr—  Btkiei  Greedy  Par- 
is, 1840  ] 

SiXYBA  (ru  Itiftvpa  :  now  Zamura  or  Sumort)^ 
•fbrlteaa  on  the  eoast  of  Ph«enice,  between  Or- 

thosias  and  the  mouth  of  the  Eleuthcrus,  of  no 
importance  except  as  being  the  point  from  which 
the  northern  part  of  Lebanon  was  uanally  ap- 
proached. 

SiN«  (£ivai^,  the  easternmost  people  of  Asia, 
of  whom  notbtn|f  bat  the  name  was  known  to 

the  western  nations  till  about  thn  time  of  Ptol- 
emy, who  describes  their  country  as  bounded  on 
tho  north  bjr  Seriea,  and  on  the  sooth  and  west 
by  India  extra  Gangem.  It  corresponded  to  the 
loothpm  part  of  China  and  the  eastern  part  of 
the  Bumusc  peninsula.  The  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  knowledge  of  the  ancient  geographers 
ooacerning  it  does  not  fall  witliia  Uia  province 
of  this  work. 

SmilorSi.vA  (LXX.  Stw  :  now  JeW-er-Tur), 
acAister  of  dark,  lofty,  rocky  mountains  in  the 
southern  angle  of  the  triangular  penmsula  in- 
doied  between  the  two  heads  of  the  Red  Sea, 
and  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  deserts  on  the 
borders  of  Egypt  and  Palestine.  The  name, 
which  signifies  «  rtgim  of  broken  and  chft  rocks, 
is  used  in  a  wider  sense  for  the  whole  penin- 
>Qla,  which  formed  a  part  of  Arabia  Petraea,  and 
*ai  peopled,  at  the  time  of  the  Exodas,  by  the 
Amalekitcs  and  Midianites,  and  afterward  by 
(Ite  Nabathaean  Arabs.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
MM  is  applied,  in  •  narrower  sense,  to  one 
particular  ridge  in  the  Sinaitic  group  of  mount- 
tuii  running  north  and  south,  and  terminated  by 
two  SQfflnits,  of  which  tlie  one  on  the  north  is 
CiHad  Bunk,  and  the  one  on  the  south  Sinai  or 
^MttlfsM,  L  e.,  JVmm'  Mount.  From  the  lat- 
name,  assigned  by  tradition,  it  has  usually, 
but  too  hastily,  been  inferred  that  the  southern 
numnit  was  that  on  which  God  gave  the  law  to 
Moses.  The  fact  seems,  however,  to  be  that 
Sua!  and  Horeb  in  the  Old  Testament  are  both 
general  names  for  tlic  whole  group,  the  former 
'^eing  used  in  the  first  four  books  of  Moses,  and 
the  latter  in  Deuterooooy ;  and  that  the  snm- 
aii  on  which  the  law  was  fiveo  was  pnibably 
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that  on  the  north,  or  the  one  nsnallr  ealled 

Horeb. 

Si  .vi).\  (2/vf5a :  2<vdci''f,  Sindensis).  1.  A  city 
of  Pi^iidia,  north  of  Cibyra,  near  the  River  Can* 
laris.— 2,  H  Vid.  Sindi. 

SiNOi  (£<vdu().    1.  A  people  of  Asiatic  Sar- 
matia,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Euxine,  and 
at  tho  foot  of  the  CaueasiLs     They  probably 
dwelt  in  and  about  the  peninsula  of  Taman  (be- 
tween the  Sta  of  Azov  and  the  Kaek  Sea),  anb 
to  the  pnuth  of  the  River  Hypanis  (now  Koa 
ban).    They  had  a  capital  called  Sinda  (nov 
A napa  ?),  with  a  haihor  (Ztvdtxdc  ^ift^v)-  Thei 
countr>  is  called  ^ivStx^.    They  are  also  men 
tioned  by  the  names  of  Sikdoncs  and  Sinouni 
— 2.  A  people  on  the  eastern  coast  of  India  ex 
tra  Gangem  (in  Cochin  China),  also  called  SiNOii 
(2/v(5a().  and  with  a  capital  citytSivoA. 

SiNDICE.      Vid.  SlNDl. 

SiNDOMiHA  (now  Sehwun?),  a  ci^  of  India, 
on  the  lower  course  of  the  Indos,  near  the  isl- 
and of  Pattalene. 

Smous  (S/vJoc),  a  town  in  tho  Macedonian 
distriei  of  Myg(!oni:i,  on  the  ThermaiC  Gulf, and 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Echedorus. 

SiNOARA  (ru  Tiyyapa :  now  Sv^art)^  a  Strong- 
ly fortified  city  and  Roman  colony  in  the  inte- 
rior of  Mesopotamia,  eighty-four  Roman  miles 
sonth  of  Nisibis.  It  lay  in  a  dry  plain,  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Sinsr^arn.s  (now  Suijar),  an  east- 
ern prolongation  of  Mount  Masius.  It  was  the 
scene  of  Uie  defeat  of  Cooatantins  by  Sapor, 
through  which  the  place  was  lost  to  the  Ro- 
mans. 

Stwciroemm  (now  Bclgrad),  a  town  in  McBtfa 

Superior,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Savus  and  the 
Danube,  was  a  strong  fortress,  and  the  head- 
quarters of  a  legion. 

[SiNaiM  or  SiNoiLis.a  town  ofHispania  Bse- 
tica,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  tlie  ruins  of 
which  are  found  at  CaMtillon  ] 

SiNoiTicus  Sinus.    Vid.  Sinol's. 

SiNGUs  (S/y^of :  Styyatof),  a  town  in  Mace- 
donia, on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  peninsula  Si- 
thonia,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  Suras  Sin* 

gilieus. 

SiNis  or  SiNNis  (S/i'if  or  'Livvi(),  son  of  Poly- 
pemon,  Pemon  or  Neptune  (Poseidon)  by  Sylea, 
the  daufihter  of  Corinthu.s.  lie  was  a  robber, 
who  frequented  the  isthiDus  of  Corinth,  and 
killed  the  travellers  whom  he  eaptnied  by  fast- 
cning  them  to  the  top  of  a  fir-tree,  whicli  ho 
curbed,  and  then  let  spring  up  again.  He  him- 
self was  killed  In  this  manner  by  Theseus.  The 
name  is  connected  with  aivofxai. 

SiNON  (Zfvcjv),  son  of  iflsimus,  or,  according 
to  Virgil  {JEn.,  ii.,  79),  of  Sisyphus,  and  grand- 
son of  .\uiolicus,  was  a  relation  of  Ulysses, 
whom  he  accompanied  to  Troy.  AAer  the 
Greeks  had  constructed  the  wooden  horse.  Si- 
non  mutilated  his  person  in  order  to  make  the 
Trojans  believe  that  he  had  been  maltreated  by 
the  Greeks,  and  then  allowed  himself  to  be 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Trojans.  He  informed 
the  Trojans  that  the  wooden  horse  had  been 
constructed  as  an  atonement  f(»r  the  Palladium 
which  had  been  carried  off  by  the  Greeks,  and 
that  if  they  would  drag  it  into  iheir  own  city, 
Asia  would  gain  the  supremacy  over  Greece. 
The  Trojans  believed  the  deceiver,  and  dragged 
the  horse  into  the  city  \  whereupon  Sinon,  ia 
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the  dead  of  nicht.  let  the  Greeks  oat  of  tba hone, 

who  thus  took  Troy. 

SiNoPK  (Itvuirrj :  Ztvutrevc,  Sinopensis  :  ruins 
at  Sinope,  Sinoub),  the  most  important  of  all  the 
Greek  colonies  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine, 
Stood  on  the  northeni  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  on 
the  western  headland  of  the  great  hay  of  which 
the  delta  of  the  River  Halys  forms  the  eastern 
hoedland,  and  a  little  east  of  the  northernmost 
proniontor)'  of  Asia  Minor.  Thus  placed,  and 
built  on  a  peninsula,  the  neck  of  which  formed 
two  Cne  harbora,  it  bad  every  advantage  for  be- 
coming a  great  maritime  city.  Its  foundation 
was  referred  mythically  to  the  Argonaut  Auto- 
lycus,  who  was  worshipped  in  the  eity  as  a 
hero,  and  had  an  nrarlf  ;  but  it  appears  in  his- 
tory as  a  Teiy  early  colony  of  the  Milesians. 
Havinf  been  destroyed  in  the  invasion  of  Asia 
by  tlic  Cimmerians,  it  was  restored  by  ;\  new 
colony  from  Miletus,  I3.C.  632,  and  soon  became 
the  greatest  commercial  city  on  the  Euxine. 
Several  colonies  were  established  by  the  Sino- 
pians  on  the  adjacent  coasts,  the  chief  of  which 
were  Cotyora,  Trapezus,  and  Cerasus.  Its  ter- 
ritory, called  SiNopia  (livunic,  also  livunintf), 
extended  to  ih('  banks  of  the  Halys.  It  remain- 
ed an  indepeodent  state  till  it  was  taken  by 
Phamaces  1.,  king  of  Pontus.  It  was  the  birth- 
place and  residence  of  Mithradatcs  the  Great, 
who  enlarged  and  beautihed  it.  After  an  ob- 
stinate resistance  to  the  Romans  under  Lucul- 
lus,  it  was  taken  and  phindered,  and  proclaimed 
a  free  city.  Shortly  before  the  murder  of  Julius 
Cssatt  it  was  eolonised  by  the  name  of  Jalla 
Ciesarea  Felix  Sinope,  and  remained  a  flourish- 
ing city,  though  it  never  recovered  its  former 
importanee.  At  the  time  of  Gonstantine,  it  had 
declined  so  much  as  to  be  ranked  second  to 
Amasia.  In  addition  to  its  commerce,  Sinope 
was  greatly  enriched  by  Its  iisherfet.  It  was 
the  native  oily  of  the  renowned  cynic  philoso- 
pher Diogenes,  of  the  comic  poet  Dipiiilus,  and 
of  the  historian  Baton. 

SiNTicA,  a  district  in  Macedonia,  inhabited  by 
the  Thracian  people  Sinti,  extended  east  of 
Crestonia  and  north  of  Bisaltia  as  far  as  the 
Strymon  and  the  Lake  Prasias.  Its  ebief  town 
was  llcraclpa  Sintica  The  Sinli  were  spread 
over  other  parts  of  ancient  Thrace,  and  are 
identified  by  Strabo  with  the  Sintians  (Ziyncf) 
of  Homer,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Lemnos. 

S1.VDE88A  (Sinuessanus :  now  Rocca  dt  Man-  1 
dragone),  the  last  city  of  Latium  on  the  confines  { 
of  Campania,  to  which  it  originally  belonged, 
was  situated  00  the  sea-coast  and  on  the  Via 
Appia.  in  the  nidst  of  a  fertile  eonntry.  It  was 
colonized  by  the  Romans,  together  with  the 
neighboring  town  of  Minturnas,  B.C.  296.  It 
possessed  a  good  harbor,  and  was  a  place  of 
considerable  commercial  importance.    In  its 
neighborhood  were  celebrated  warm  baths,  caUed 
AqoiB  SnnrsssAirjB. 
SioK-    Vid.  Jerusalem. 
[SiPHA  (It^ai)  or  TiPH^,  a  port  town  of  Boe- 
otis,  00  the  Mare  Alcyooium,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Thisbe  and  the  port  Eutretus,  where, 
according  to  Pausanias,  was  a  temple  of  Her- 
cules, at  which  yearly  games  were  celebrated. 
It  was  famed,  also,  as  the  birth-place  of  Tipbys, 
the  pilot  of  the  Argo  ;  Miillcr  and  Kiepevt  Men- 
Ufy  it  with  the  modern  AWd.\ 
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island  in  the  .£gean  Sea,  forming  one  of  U: 
Cyclades,  southeast  of  Seriphus.  It  is  of  « 
oblong  form,  and  about  forty  miles  in  circom 
ference.  Its  original  name  was  Merope:aB4 
it  was  colonized  by  lonians  from  AthssL  Iq 
consequence  of  their  gold  and  silver  mines,  of 
which  the  remains  are  still  visible,  the  Sipfaoiaoi 
attained  great  prosperity,  and  wsrs  regarded  is 
the  time  of  Herodotus  as  the  wealthiest  of  lk« 
islanders.  Their  treasury  at  Delphi,  is  vkiek 
they  deposited  the  tentii  of  the  produee  oftWi 
mines,  was  equal  in  wealth  to  that  of  anyoth^t 
Greek  state.  Their  riches,  however,  expoid 
them  to  pillage ;  and  a  party  of  Samisn  etOo 
in  the  time  of  Polycrates  invaded  tho  island, 
and  compelled  tbem  to  pay  one  buodred  taiegti 
Siphnns  was  one  of  the  few  islands  wMek  re 
fused  tribute  to  Xerxes  ;  and  one  of  its  shipj 
fought  on  the  side  of  the  Greeks  at  SaUma 
At  a  later  time  the  mines  were  less  productive  ; 
and  Pausanias  relates  that  in  consequence  of 
the  Siphnians  neglecting  to  send  the  titb«  of 
their  treasure  to  Delphi,  the  god  destrojeii theu 
mines  by  an  inundation  of  the  sea.  'fbeaionl 
character  of  the  Siphnians  stood  low,  and  hf^m 
to  act  like  a  Siphnian  (St^vtd^eiv)  beuaiiu:  a 
term  of  reproaidi. 

SiPONTUM  or  SiPCWTOM  (Siponfinos:  mv  K- 
pon/o),  called  by  the  Greeks  Sipiis  (Sfroi'f.  etV 
rof),  an  ancisnt  town  in  ApoUs,  io  the  distrKrt 
of  Daunia,  on  the  southern  slope  of  Mount  Gar- 
ganus,  and  on  the  coast.  It  is  said  to  tuve  beea 
fimnded  by  Diomedes,  and  was  of  Greek  orifiii. 
It  was  colonized  by  the  Romans,  unr!?r  wboo 
it  t>ecame  a  place  of  some  commercial  imporw 
anoe.  The  inhabitants  were  leaBOved  fm  tto 
town  by  BUng  Manfred  in  the  thirteenth ccnlun, 
in  Goaseqnence  of  the  uoheallby  oatare  of  the 
locslity,  and  were  settled  In  the  seigbboiiBf 
town  of  Manfredonia,  founded  by  this  monarek. 

SiPYLU8(2;(>vAof :  now  Si;rt<(i-i)^^BOilBt> 
ain  of  Lydia,  io  Asia  Minor,  of  tolenlefia^ 
tion,  and  rent  and  splintered  by  frequent  eaith> 
quakes.  It  is  a  branch  of  the  Tmoius,  from  the 
main  chain  of  which  it  proceeds  Dortbwessaloiif 
the  course  of  the  River  Herrous  as  far  as  Mag- 
nesia and  Sipylum.  It  is  mentioned  by  Homer. 
The  ancient  capital  of  Maeonia  was  sud  to  tare 
been  situated  in  the  heart  of  thenwastsiiidiiB. 
and  to  have  been  called  by  the  samp  name ;  tat 
It  was  early  swallowed  up  by  an  earthtpRke, 
and  its  aite  beoame  •  Itttia  lake  oiled  Sdi« 
Saloc,  near  which  was  a  tumulas.  supposed  to 
be  the  grave  of  Tantalus.  The  mounuia  sae 
rieh  in  metals,  and  many  ndoss  wsfs  «iMf 
in  it 

SiSACBMB  (£ifHU9V9).  1.  A  district  of  fljr- 
eania.— S.  A  distriet  of  Amenia  Majors 

SiRACENI. 

SiBACRNi,  SiRACi,  SiRACES  (2ipai|wi,JM«fo^ 
2ipo«cf),  a  powerful  people  of  SanwlisAiiatics, 
dwelt  in  the  district  of  Siracene,  easi  of  ihe 
Palus  Mreotis,  as  fsr  ss  the  River  Kiia  loo" 
Volga).  The  Romans  were  engaged  iiaw» 
with  them  in  A.D.  60.  . 

SiRBowiB  Lacos  (1ip6uv'i6oq  ?ufa>^,»ikf^ 
lip6uvii  ?.ifivii  and  llp6uv :  now  SMtt  ftr- 
doieeU),  a  large  snd  deep  lake  on  the  cotal « 
Lower  Egypt,  east  of  Mount  Casius.  Itscirett 
was  one  thousand  stadia.   It  was  stroofiy  ia* 
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jregnatpd  with  asphaltus.  A  connection  (called 
TO  luptyna)  existed  between  the  lake  and  the 
Mediterranean  ;  but  this  being  stopped  up,  the 
lake  <;re\v  Cdntinually  smaller  bjr  •TtpontioD, 
aod  It  is  now  nearly  dry. 

Stitiicis  {^Inppve^),  sca-nymphs  who  bad  the 
pow  er  of  charming  by  their  songs  all  who  heard 
tbem.  When  Ulysses  came  near  the  island  on 
Um  beach  of  which  the  Sirens  were  sitting,  and 
endeavoring  to  allure  him  and  his  companions, 
be  stuffed  the  ears  of  his  companions  with  wax, 
and  tied  himself  to  the  mast  of  his  vessel,  until 
bo  was  so  fiir  off  that  he  could  no  longer  hear 
their  song.  According  to  Homer,  the  island 
of  the  .Sirens  was  situated  between  .£023  and 
the  rock  of  Scylla,  near  tbo  aoatbweatorn  coast 
of  Italy ;  but  the  Roman  poets  place  ihcm  on 
the  Campanian  coast.  Homer  says  nolhmg  of 
tbeir  nomber,  bot  later  writers  mention  both 
their  names  and  number;  some  state  that  they 
were  two,  Aglaopbeme  and  Thelxiepia  ;  and 
Others  that  there  were  three,  Pisinde,  Aglaope, 
and  Thelxicjna,  or  Parthenopr,  Ligia.  and  Leu- 
coeia.  Thejr  are  called  daughters  of  Phorcus, 
of  AebeUma  and  Sterope,  of  Terpsichore,  of 
Melpomene,  of  Calliope,  or  of  Oa  a  The  Sirens 
are  also  connected  with  the  legends  of  the  Ar- 
^snatits  and  the  rape  of  Proserpina  (Perseph- 
one) Wlien  the  Argonauts  sailed  by  the  Si- 
rens, the  latter  began  to  sing,  but  in  vain,  for 
Orpheus  surpassed  them ;  and  as  it  had  t)een 
decreed  that  they  should  live  only  till  some  one 
hearing  their  sonjT  should  pass  by  unmoved,  they 
threw  themselves  into  the  sea,  and  were  mcta- 
morpbooed  into  rocks.  Later  poets  represent 
them  as  provided  with  wings,  which  they  are 
said  to  have  received  at  tbeir  own  request,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  search  after  Proserpina  (Per- 
sephone), or  as  a  pimishment  from  Ceres  (De- 
meter)  for  not  liaving  assisted  Proserpina  (Per- 
aeplione),  or  from  Venaa  (Aphrodite),  because 
they  wishfd  to  remain  Tirgins.  Once,  how- 
ever, they  allowed  themselves  to  be  prevailed 
upon  by  Juno  (Hera)  to  enter  into  a  contest  with 
the  Muses,  and,  being  delbated,  were  deprived 
(tf  their  wings. 

StaamTBJt,  called  by  Virgil  (JSn.,  v.,  864)  Si- 
is.Nuu  scoi'ci.!,  three  small  uninhabited  and 
rocky  islands  near  the  southern  side  of  the 
Promontorium  Misenum,  off  the  coast  of  Cam- 
pania, which  were,  according  to  tradition,  the 
abode  of  the  Sirens 

[S1RICIU8  (SjptViof),  of  Neapolis  in  Palestine, 
a  sophist  of  the  fourth  century  A.D.,  a  pupil  of 
Andromachus,  lived  and  taught  a  considerable 
time  at  Athens,  and  wrote  a  work  entitled  Pro- 
gyniMMM/a.] 

SiRis.  1  (Now  Sinno),  a  river  in  Lncania, 
flowing  into  the  Tarentine  Gulf,  memorable  fur 
the  Tictory  which  Pyrrhus  gained  cm  its  banka 
over  the  Romans. — 2  (Now  Torre  di  Senna),  an 
ancient  Greek  town  in  Lucania,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  preceding  river.  Ita  loeality  was  un- 
healthy ;  and  after  the  fonn  !  ifion  nf  the  neigh- 
boring town  of  Heracioa  by  the  Tarcntines,  the 
inhabitants  of  Slris  were  removed  to  the  new 
lOfwn,  ol*  whicli  SiriS  now  became  the  harbnr. 

SiBMio  (now  Surmiotu)t  a  beautiful  promon- 
tory on  the  aonthem  ahore  of  the  Laeoa  Bona* 
SOS  (now  £afo  M  €Ma),  on  which  CatoUos 
hadan  eaiAte. 
M 


SISYGAMBIS. 

'  SirmTi  m  (now.ViVrr)r»7;),  an  important  cityiB 
Pannonia  Inferior,  was  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Savns.  Tt  was  founded  by  the  Taurisci, 
and  under  ilie  Koinans  l)eeame  the  capital  of 
Pannonia,  and  the  head-quarters  of  all  their 
operations  in  their  wars  against  the  Duuiana 
and  the  neighboring  barbaiiina.  It  contained 
a  large  manufactory  of  arms,  a  spacious  forum, 
an  imperial  palace,  etc.  It  was  the  residence 
of  the  admiral  of  the  first  Flavian  fleet  on  the 
Danube,  and  the  birth-place  of  the  Emperor 
Probus. 

[SisAXNEs  (Siea^nrqr),  a  Persian  judge  ander 

Cambyscs,  who  caused  him  to  he  put  to  death 
for  allowing  himself  to  be  bribed  to  an  unjust 
decision,  and  then  had  his  skin  stripped  offend 
fastened  on  the  judicial  bench  where  he  had  sat 
in  judgment.  To  this  bench  he  appointed  his 
son  Otanea,  enjoining  upon  him  to  keep  hie 
father's  fate  ever  in  mind  ] 

SisAPON  (now  AlnuuUn  in  the  Sierra  Morena), 
an  important  town  in  Hispania  Baetica,  north 
of  Corduba,  between  the  Da'tis  and  .\nas,oel»> 
brated  for  its  silver  mines  and  Cinnabar. 

[SiBCEKNius  Iaccuus,  an  early  Roman  gram- 
marian, who  taught  in  Gallia  Tojjata  ] 

S18CIA  (now  Sissrk),  called  .SV;gest.i  by  Ap 
pian,  an  important  town  in  Pannonia  .Superior, 
situated  upon  an  island  formed  by  the  riven 
Savus,  Colapis,  and  Odra,  and  on  tho,road  from 
>£mona  to  Sirmium.  It  was  a  strongly-fortified 
place,  and  waa  oonqoered  by  Tiberius  in  the 
reign  of  Aurriistus,  from  which  time  it  became 
the  most  important  town  in  all  Pannonia.  It 
was  probably  made  a  colony  by  Tiberlua,  and 
was  colonized  anew  by  Septimius  Severus.  At 
a  later  time  its  importance  declined,  and  Sir- 
minm  became  the  chief  town  in  Pannqpia. 

SisENfci,  L.  ConsKi.Tt's,  a  Roman  annalist, 
was  praetor  in  the  year  when  Sulla  died  (B.C. 
78),  and  probably  obtained  Sieily  for  his  prov- 
incc  in  77.  From  the  local  Knowled-Te  thus  ac- 
quired he  was  enabled  to  render  good  service 
to  Verres,  whoae  eanae  be  espoased.  During 
the  piratical  war  (67)  he  acted  as  the  Ie;;atc  of 
Pompey,  and  having  been  dispatched  to  Crete 
in  command  of  an  army,  died  in  that  Island  at 
the  age  of  about  fifty  two  His  great  work,  en- 
titled Hutoria,  which  contained  the  history  of 
hia  own  time,  extended  to  at  least  fourteen  or 
nineteen  books,  [though  the  number  is  uncer- 
tain]. Cicero  pronounces  Sisenna  superior  as 
an  historian  to  any  of  his  predecessors.  In  ad- 
dition to  his  Histori<r,  Sisenna  translated  llw 
Milesian  fables  of  .\nstides,  and  he  also  com- 
posed a  commcntar)'  upon  Plautus.  [The  frag- 
ments of  his  Historiet  are  collected  by  Kraoao 
in  his  Historieorum  Romtnonm  Fragments,  p. 
303-3 15.  J 

SisTOAiiBis  (lia^y9fi$tf%  mother  of  Darhm 

Codomannus,  the  last  kintr  of  Per.sia.  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Alexander  after  the  battle  of  Issus, 
B.C.  338,  together  with  the  wife  and  danghtera 
of  Darius  Alexander  treated  these  captives 
with  the  greatest  generosity  and  kindness,  and 
displayed  toward  Sisygambia,  in  particular,  a 
reverence  and  delicacy  of  conduct,  which  is  one 
of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  his  character. 
On  her  part,  Sisygambia  became  so  strongly  at- 
tached to  her  conqueror,  that  she  felt  his  death 
as  a  Mow  not  less  aerere  ibaa  that  of  her  own 
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•od;  and,  overeone  bj  this  long  succession  of 
misfortunes,  she  put  an  end  to  ber  own  life  by 
Tolantary  starratioD. 
[StsTniion.    Ftd.  SisTrava.] 

Si^vpurs  (St'fTi'ioc),  son  of  ^tIoIus  and  Ena- 
rete,  whence  he  is  called  JEolides.    He  was 
married  to  Merope,  a  daughter  of  Atlaa  or  a 
Pleiad,  and  hrcnmf'  t»v  !ior  the  father  of  Glaurus, 
Ornytioa  (or  Porphyrion),  Tberaander,  and  Hal- 
mns.   In  later  aeeonnte  he  is  alao  ealled  a  son 
of  Auiolycus,  and  the  father  of  Ulysses  by  An- 
ticlea  {vti.  AmcLEA),  whence  we  find  Ulysaea 
■ometimee  ealled  SigyphUa.  He  la  eakl  to  have 
built  the  town  of  Ephyra,  afterward  Corinth. 
As  king  of  Corinth  be  promoted  navigation  and 
commerce,  bat  he  was  frandulent,  aTarieioos, 
and  deceitful.    His  wickedness  during  life  was 
severely  punished  in  the  lower  world,  where  be 
bad  to  roll  up  hill  a  huge  marble  block,  which, 
as  aoon  as  it  reached  the  top,  always  rolled  down 
again.  The  sprrial  reasons  for  this  punishment 
are  not  the  same  in  all  authors  ;  some  relate 
that  it  was  because  he  had  betrayed  the  designs 
of  the  gods ;  others,  because  he  attacked  trav- 
ellers, and  killed  them  with  a  huge  block  of 
stone ;  and  others,  again,  beeanae  he  had  be- 
trayed to  Asopus  that  Jupiter  (Zeus)  had  car- 
ried offiEgina,  the  daughter  of  the  latter.  The 
more  nsnsi  tradition  related  that  Suqrphns  re- 
quested his  wife  not  to  bury  him.  and  that,  when 
abe  complied  with  bis  request,  Sisyphus  in  the 
lower  worid  eomplained  of  this  seeming  neg- 
lect, and  obtained  from  Pluto  (Hades)  or  Inroter- 
pina  (Persephone)  permission  to  return  to  the 
upper  wofid  to  punish  his  wife.   He  then  re- 
fused to  return  to  the  lower  world,  until  Mer- 
cury (Hermes)  carried  bim  off  by  force;  and 
this  piece  of  treaehery  Is  said  to  hate  been  the 
cause  oY  his  punishment. 

SiTACB  or  SiTTACK  (iiTvmt),  IcrruK^:  rains  at 
Eah' Bagdad),  a  great  and  (mpulona  city  of 
Babylonia,  near  but  not  on  the  Tigris,  and  eight 
parasangs  within  the  Median  wail.  Its  prob- 
able site  is  marked  by  a  rain  called  the  Tower 
of  Nimrod.  It  gave  the  name  of  Sittaccne 
to  the  district  on  the  lower  course  of  the  Ti- 
gris east  of  Babylonia  and  northwest  of  Susi- 


SiTAixK<»  (Stra?.((7f),  kinp  of  the  Thracian 
tribe  of  the  Odrysians,  was  a  son  of  Teres, 
whom  he  succeeded  on  the  throne.  Ho  increas- 
ed his  dominions  by  succpssful  wars,  so  that 
the>  ultimately  comprised  the  whole  territory 
fh>m  Abdera  to  the  months  of  the  Danube,  and 
from  Byzantium  to  the  sources  of  the  Stryraon. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war  he  entered  into  an  alllnnee  wiih  the  Athe- 
nians, and  in  429  he  invaded  Macedonia  with  a 
vast  army,  but  was  obliged  to  retire  through 
ftllure  of  iirorialona. 

[SiTHON  (Ztduv).  king  of  Thmoo,  and  &ther 
of  Pallene.    Vid.  Situonia.) 

SiTHdNlA  (Sitfuvta),  the  eentral  one  of  the 
three  peninsulas  running  out  from  Chalcidice  in 
Macedonia,  between  the  Toronaic  and  Singitic 
Gulfs.  The  Thracians  originally  extended  over 
the  greater  part  of  Macedonia  ;  and  the  ancients 
derived  the  name  of  Sithonia  from  a  Thracian 
king  Sithon.  We  also  find  mention  of  a  Thra- 
oian  people,  Sithonii.  on  the  shores  of  the  Pon- 
toa  lUixioasi  avd  the  poeta  iiequentlj  nae  Si- 
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thonis  and  aukambu  in  the  geaerd  tesM  ^ 

Thracian. 

SiTiri  (£m^a  :  ruins  at  Setif^  an  inland  ctti 
of  Mauretania  Caaarienaia,  on  the  bsiden  U 

Numidia,  stood  upon  a  hill,  in  an  extensive  mi 
beautiful  plain.  It  first  became  an  impoitaii 
place  under  the  Romaea,  who  msde  H  a  eoloi^; 
and,  upon  the  subdivision  of  Mauretania  Cj- 
sariensis  into  two  provmces,  it  was  made  the 
capital  of  the  eastern  jnorlnee,  whidi  vas  call- 
ed after  it  .Mauretania  SitiliBQala. 

rSmos.    Vtd.  SiTTiDs.] 

Srroim,  a  German  tribe  In  Seaadiairji,  b»> 
lon^infT  to  tlic  race  of  the  Suevi. 

birr  ACS,  SlTTACBNB.      Vid.  SiTACB. 

Srnftrs  or  Srrlcs,  P..  of  Noeeria  is  Canpi- 

nia,  wa3  connected  with  Catiline,  and  vest  t» 
Spain  in  B.C.  64,  from  which  country  he  rwi^ 
ed  over  into  Mauretania  in  the  foUowiog  vt^r 
It  was  said  that  P.  Sulla  had  sent  him  iqio 
Spain  to  excite  an  insurrection  a?ninf.t  the  Ro- 
man government;  and  Cicero  accordmgk.ttbea 
he  defended  Sulla  in  62,  was  obliged  to  deor 
the  truth  of  the  charges  that  had  been  brouglit 
against  Sittius.  Sittius  did  not  return  loRoate. 
His  property  in  Italy  was  sold  to  pay  hit  Mi, 
and  he  continued  in  Africa,  where  he  foofh  in 
the  wars  of  the  kings  of  the  country.  He  jus- 
ed  C«sar  when  the  latter  eame  to  AfKes,  ii  M, 
to  prosecute  the  war  against  the  PompesM 
party.  He  was  of  great  service  to  Ccmt  ia 
thia  war,  and  nt  He  eonelusioa  was  icwM 
by  Cfpsar  with  the  western  part  of  Nomidia. 
where  be  settled  down,  distributing  tbe  lad 
among  bia  aoldlem.  After  the  destb  of  Omr, 
Arabio,  the  son  of  Masinissa,  returned  li At 
rica,  and  killed  Sittius  by  stratagem 

Sivra  (£(ovf ),  a  city  of  Lower  Egypt,  ia  thi 
Saitic  nome^  only  mentioned  bjr  HnsMiM(iL, 

172). 

Smabaodos  MoNS  (S/idpoydoc  j/Mc:  novjdtd 
Zaburah),  a  mountain  of  Upper  Egypt,  near  (be 
coast  of  tbe  Red  Sea,  north  of  Berenice  Tbe 
extensive  emerald  mines,  from  which  ii  obtaio- 
ed  its  name,  were  worked  under  the  aoeiest 
kings  of  Egypt,  under  the  Ptolemies,  ud  ind» 
the  Romans.  They  seem  to  have  km  a- 
hausted,  as  only  rery  few  emeralds inioviid 
then  found  in  the  neighborhood. 

[SxKNDs  (Ijur/^of,  now  River  of  Patntt),  > 
email  stream  of  Laconia,  risisf  is  Moast 
ggtus,  flowing  by  Las,  and  cmptyisg  ials  *• 
Sinus  Laconicus  near  Gytbeum.] 

Smbbdis  (Z^id^),  thaaon  of  (^rai,w«8niw- 

dered  by  order  of  his  brother  Cambyses.  The 
death  of  Smerdis  was  kept  s  profoBDdseeiet;  aad 
accordingly,  when  the  Pershios  beosaiswMf 
of  the  tyranny  of  Cambyscs,  nnc  of  the  Mafiwi', 
named  Patisithea,  who  bad  been  leA  bj  Caoi- 
hysea  In  eharva  of  his  palaee  saJ  tiiMn^ 
availed  himself  of  the  likeness  of  his  brother  to 
tbe  deceased  Smerdis  to  proclaim  tba 
aa  king,  representing  htia  as  ths  yosigirioi 
of  Cyrus.  Camtjvbes  heard  of  the  rcroh  in 
Syria,  but  be  died  of  an  accidental  wooodMi^ 
thigh  aa  he  was  mounting  his  hone  ts  MHh 
against  the  usurper.  The  false  Smerdis  wail^ 
knowledged  as  king  by  tbe  PerstaM,aadiii|^ 
ed  for  seven  monttis  witboat  opposhlis.  Ai 
leading  Persian  nobles,  however,  were  ooh 
(iree  from  suspieioB ;  and  this  I 
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OMsed  by  the  king  never  inviting  any  of  them 

10  the  palace,  and  never  appeanng  in  public. 
Amon|»  the  nobles  wh<j  entertained  these  snspi- 
cions  was  Otanes,  whose  daughter  Phedima  had  . 
keen  one  oftbe  wi  vee  of  Canbyiee,  and  had  been 
transferred  to  his  stieecssor.  The  new  king  [ 
bad  aome  years  before  been  deprived  of  his  ears 
by  Cyraa  ror  some  ofltaea ;  md  Otaneo  per- 
suaded bis  daughter  to  ascertain  whether  her  ' 
master  had  really  lost  bia  ears.  Phaedima  found 
out  that  audi  waa  the  fhet,  and  eommanfeated 
the  decisive  information  to  her  father.  Otanes 
tbereopon  formed  a  conspiracy,  and,  in  conjunc- 
tioo  wnh  ahc  other  noble  Peretans,  soeoeadad 
in  forcing  his  way  into  the  palace,  uiiere  they 
slew  the  false  8merdis  and  bis  brother  Pati- 
lllhea  in  the  eighth  month  of  their  reign,  B.C. 
Ml.  The  usurpation  of  the  false  Smerdis  was 
aa  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Medes,  to  whom 
the  Magians  belonged,  to  obtain  the  supremacy, 
ofivhieh  they  had  been  deprived  by  Cyrus.  The 
assassination  of  the  false  Smerdis  and  the  ac- 
cession of  Darius  Hystaspis  again  gave  the  as- 
cendency to  the  Persians ;  and  the  annlTaiaaiy 
of  the  day  on  which  the  Magians  were  massa- 
cred was  commemorated  among  the  Persians 
by  a  solemn  festival,  called  Magophonia,  on 
which  no  Maglan  was  allowed  to  show  himself 
ia public.   The  real  nature  oftbe  transaction 

11  alao  abown  hy  the  revolt  of  the  Medea  wbieh 
followed  the  accession  of  Darius. 

[Smbkdombnbs  eon  of  Otanes, 

wu  one  oftbe  gonerala  who  had  the  aapieiiia 
command  of  the  land  finoea  of  Xatzaa  in  hia  io- 
vasion  of  Greece.] 

(8«LAS,  a  beanfffnl  nymph  enaauNired  of 
Crocus :  she  was  changed  bj  the  foda  into  a 
lower.    Vid.  C locus.] 

SmIlis  (luihf),  eon  of  Enolides,  of  iEgina, 
I  Bcalptor  of  the  legendary  period,  whose  name 
ippeara  to  be  derived  from  afiiXtj,  a  knife  for 
ttmitg  vood,  and  afterward  a  aeulptor's  chisel. 
Sniilis  is  the  legendary  head  of  the  ^ginetan 
school  of  sculpture,  just  as  Dedalus  is  the  le- 
gendary head  of  the  Attic  and  Cretan  schools. 

SMi.irriiEos  (l^tvtfrvr),  >  surname  of  Apoikn 
which  is  de  rived  by  some  from  oftiv&o^,  a  mouse, 
aod  by  others  from  the  town  of  Sminthe  in 
Troas.  The  mouse  was  ngwrdad  by  the  an- 
cients as  inspired  by  the  vapors  arising  from 
the  earth,  and  as  the  symbol  of  prophetic  power. 
Ia  the  teiD|iie  of  Apollo  at  Obfyaa  there  was  a 
Itttuc  of  the  god  by  Senpas.  with  a  mouse  under 
lis  loot,  and  on  coins  Apollo  is  represented  car- 
Tying  a  aooaa  In  Ma  handa.  Templea  of  Apol- 
lo Smintheus  and  festivals  (ftniatbll)  axiatad 
iit  several  parts  of  Greece. 

SarairA  {Iftvpva)  or  MraaiiA.  For  details, 
Hd.  Adonis. 

Smvkita,  and  in  many  MSS.  Zmtbna  (S/iApva : 
len.  Ifdpvii :  Ifivpvalof,  SmyrnvQa:  now  Smyr^ 
ia,  Turk.  Izmir),  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
AoQrishing  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  only 
eae  of  the  great  cities  on  ita  western  coast 
which  has  survived  to  this  day,  stood  in  a  po- 
aition  alike  remarkable  for  its  beauty  aod  for 
•tiler  natural  advantages.  Lying  just  about  the 
centre  of  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor ;  on 
tbe  banks  of  the  little  River  Meles,  at  the  bot- 
tMa  of  a  deep  bay,  tlic  Smus  Hermaeus  or  Smyr- 
>■«•  (now  Oulf  ^  amjfrm),  whfeli  ftfmed  a 


safe  and  immense  harbor  for  the  largest  8bip» 
up  to  the  very  walls  of  the  city ;  at  the  foot  Of 
the  rich  slopes  of  Tmolus  and  at  the  entrance 
to  the  great  and  fertile  valley  of  tbe  Hermus,  in 
which  lay  the  great  and  wealthy  city  of  Sardia ; 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  Greek  colonies  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  iEgean ;  it  was  marked  oat 
by  natore  as  004  of  the  greatest  emporiums  for 
the  trade  between  Europe  and  Asia,  and  haa 
preserved  that  character  to  the  present  day. 
There  are  Tariooa  aeeounta  of  its  origin.  The 
most  probable  is  that  which  represents  it  as  an 
^olian  colony  from  Cyme.  At  an  early  period 
it  fen,  by  a  atratagem,  into  the  bands  oftbe  lo- 
nians  of  Colophon,  and  remained  an  Ionian  city 
from  that  time  forth :  this  appears  to  have  hap> 
pened  before  01.  S3  (B.O.  688).  As  to  tbe  time 
when  it  became  a  member  of  the  Panionic  con- 
federacy, we  have  only  a  very  untrustworthy 
account,  which  refers  its  admission  to  the  reign 
of  Attaloa,  kingitf  Pargamus.  Its  early  histoiy 
is  also  very  obscure.  There  is  an  account  in 
Strabo  that  it  was  destroyed  by  tbe  Lydian 
king  Sadyattes,  and  that  its  inhabitants  were 
compelled  to  live  in  scattered  villages  until  after 
the  Macedonian  conquest,  when  the  city  was 
rebuilt,  twenty  stadia  from  its  'former  site,  by 
Antiponiis  ;  hut  this  is  inconsistent  with  Pin- 
dar's mention  of  Smyrna  as  a  beautiful  city. 
Tbna  noeh  ia  olear,  faowarer,  that  at  aooM  pe- 
riod tbe  old  city  of  Smyrna,  which  stood  on  the 
northeaatem  side  of  the  Uermsan  Gulf,  was 
abandooad,  and  that  it  waa  anoeeeded  by  anew 
city,  on  the  southeastern  side  of  the  same  pulf 
(tbe  present  site),  which  is  said  to  have  been 
built  by  Antigonos,  aod  wbieh  waa  enlarged  and 
baantilfed  by  Lysimaehua.  This  new  city  stood 
partly  on  the  sea-shore  and  partly  on  a  bill  called 
Mastnsia.  It  bad  a  nagnifteent  baibor,  with 
such  a  depth  of  water  that  the  largest  shipa 
could  lie  alongside  the  quays.  Tbe  streets  were 
paved  with  stone,  and  oroesed  one  another  at. 
right  angles.  The  city  soon  became  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  prosperous  in  the  world.  It 
was  especially  favored  by  the  Romans  on  a&> 
eount  of  the  aid  it  rendered  them  in  the  Syrian 
and  Mithradatic  wars.  It  was  tbe  seat  of  a  con- 
ventus  juridicus.  In  the  Civil  Wars  it  was 
taken  and  partly  destroyed  by  Dolabella,  but  it 
soon  recovered.  It  occupies  a  distinguished 
place  in  the  early  history  of  Christianity,  as  one 
of  the  only  two  among  the  seven  churches  of 
Asia  which  .St.  John  addresses  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse wilboot  anv  admixture  of  rebuke,  and  as 
the  aeena  oftbe  tabors  and  martyrtom  of  Poly* 
carp.  In  the  years  A  D.  178-180,  a  successidn 
of  earthquakes,  to  wbioh  the  oity  baa  always 
been  mneb  expoeetf,  radnead  it  almeet  to  ruins ; 
but  it  was  restored  by  the  Emperor  M.  Antoni- 
nus. In  tbe  successive  wars  under  the  Eastern 
empire  it  waa  frequently  mueh  injured,  but  aK 
ways  recovered ;  and,  under  the  Turks,  it  has 
survived  repeated  attacks  of  earthquake,  fire, 
and  plague,  and  still  remains  the  great eoinaiei«> 
cial  city  of  the  Levant.  There  are  but  few 
ruins  of  the  ancient  city.  In  addition  to  all  bei 
other  sources  of  renown,  Smyrna  stood  at  tha 
head  of  the  cities  which  claimed  the  birth  of 
Homer.  The  poet  was  worshipped  as  a  Hero 
in  a  magnificent  building  called  the  Humereum 
C0f4ftm>).  Near  tbe  aaa^ra  there  stoed  • 
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BMgoificent  temple  of  Cybele,  whose  bead  ap- 
pears on  the  coins  of  the  city  The  other  di- 
vinities chiefly  worshipped  here  were  Nemesis 
and  the  nympa  Smjnia,  the  befoine  eponyinus 
of  the  place,  who  had  a  ahiine  on  tba  baaia  of 
the  River  Meles. 

SWTBKA  TiAORiA.     Fid.  EPBBtVS. 

Mucdf  ffoAiroc :  now  Gulf  of  Imur  or  Smyrna), 
the  greet  gnlf  on  the  weetern  eoeet  or  Asia 

Minor,  at  the  bottom  of  which  Smyrna  stands. 
Its  entrance  lies  between  Promontorium  Me- 
liena  (now  Cap€  Kara  Bumu)  on  the  west,  and 
Phocca(now  Fvkia)  on  tlip  rast.  Its  depth  was 
reckoned  at  three  hundred  and  fiAy  stadia.  It 
received  the  River  Hermos,  whence  it  was 
called  Hermiut  SinuM  {'Epfnto^  k6?.7to().  It  is 
sometimes  also  called  M.e?,^Tov  k6Xito(,  from  the 
little  river  Meles,  on  which  Old  Smyrna  stood. 

S61ns  (Ztorat)*  a  powerful  people  of  the 
Caurasns,  governed  by  a  king  who  could  bring 
tv^u  hundred  tliousand  soldiers  into  the  field. 
The  mountain  atreama  of  the  country  contained 
gohi,  which  was  separated  by  colirciing  the 
water  in  sheep  skins,  whence  the  mattcr-oi-fact 
interpreten  derived  the  legend  of  the  golden 
fleece.  According  to  Strabo,  the  habits  of  the 
people  were  such  that  they  stood  in  remarkable 
need  of  other  •*waahinga.'*  They  are  alao  called 
SuANi  and  Scanocouchi  CZovaioi,  SovovmcdX- 
Xoi)f  and  their  land  Suania  (iovavia). 

[SoATBA  (Idarpot  Zavarpa),  a  email  town  of 
Lycaonia,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Apamca  Ci- 
botus,  very  scantily  sapnlied  with  water.  Ao- 
oording  to  Tezfer,  its  aite  correapooda  to  the 
modern  village  Sn  FermrM,  whiehmeaoai  '*heie 
is  no  water  to  be  found."] 

SocaXTas  (liMcpuTtn).  1.  The  celebrated 
Athenian  philosopher,  was  bom  in  the  demus 
Alopece,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
Athens,  B.C.  469.  His  father  Sophroniscus 
was  a  statuary ;  his  mother  Phxnarete  was  a 
midwife.  In  his  youth  he  followed  the  profes- 
sion of  his  father,  and  attained  suflicient  pro- 
ficienoy  to  have  eaeeated  the  group  of  clothed 
Graces  which  wag  preserved  in  the  Acropolis, 
and  wus  bliown  as  his  work  down  to  the  time 
of  Panaanlaa.  The  personal  qualities  of  Soc- 
rates were  marked  and  striking.  His  physical 
constitution  was  healthy,  robust,  and  enduring 
to  an  extraordinary  degree.  He  waa  capable 
of  bearing  fatigue  or  hardship,  and  indifferent 
to  beat  or  cold,  in  a  measure  which  astonished 
all  his  eoospaniona.  He  went  harelbot  in  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  even  during  the  winter 
campaign  at  Poiidva,  under  the  ievere  firosu 
of  Tfaraee ;  and  the  same  homely  ekKbing  aof- 
ficed  for  him  in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer. 
His  u^ly  physiognomy  excited  the  jests  both  of 
hia  fnenoa  and  enemies,  who  inform  us  that  be 
had  a  flat  nose,  thick  lips,  and  prominent  eyes 
lilte  a  satyr  or  Silenus.  Of  the  circumstances 
of  his  life  we  are  almost  wholly  ignorant :  he 
served  as  an  hoplite  at  Potidaea,  Delium,  and 
Amphipolis  with  great  credit  to  himself  He 
seems  never  to  have  filled  any  political  oflice 
until  406,  in  which  year  he  was  a  member  of 
the  senate  of  Five  Hundred,  and  one  of  the  Pry- 
tanes,  when  he  refused,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
trial  of  the  aiz  generala,  to  put  an  unconstitu- 
lional  question  to  the  volOi  in  epite  of  all  nei>- 
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aooal  hazard.    He  displayed  the 

courage  in  refusing  to  obey  the  order  of  the 
Thirty  Tyrants  fur  the  apprebensioo  of  Lesa 
the  Salaminian.    At  what  time  Soeruei  i» 
linqiiislicd  hia  profcision  as  a  statuary  we  do 
nut  know  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  all  ttie  ouiUlt 
and  later  part  of  bla  life  at  least  wu  ientci 
exclusively  to  the  self  imposed  task  ol  icacb- 
ing ;  excluding  all  other  business,  poblic  9 
pnvate,  and  to  the  neglect  of  ril  meiM  offtr. 
tune.    But  he  never  opened  a  school,  cor  di«l 
be,  like  the  sophists  of  his  time,  deliver  publb 
lectures.  Every  where,  in  the  maiket-[tlace. 
in  the  gymnasia,  and  in  the  work-shops,  hi 
sought  and  found  opportunities  for  awakeDms 
and  guiding,  in  boys,  youth,  and  meo,  mor^ 
consciousness  and  the  impulse  after  scif-knovi- 
edge  respecting  the  end  and  value  of  our  ac- 
tions.   His  object,  however,  was  only  u>  aid 
them  in  developing  the  germs  of  koowMfe 
w  hich  were  already  present  in  them,  not  to  com- 
municate to  thctu  ready  -  made  knowledge;  aui 
he  therefore  professed  to  practice  a  kM  cf 
mental  midwifer>',  just  as  his  mother  PhaDirett 
cxcrcibcd  the  correspondingxorporeal art.  Ub- 
weariedly  and  inesiOfab|y  did  he  fight  agiiast 
all  false  appearance  and  eooceit  of  knowledge, 
in  order  to  pave  the  w^j  lor  correct  kDo«led|& 
Coneeqnently  to  the  mentaHy  prood  lod  tk 
mentally  idle  he  appeared  an  intolerable  bore, 
and  often  experienced  their  bitter  biUed  aai 
celnmoy.  This  waa  probaUy  the  mmwkj 
he  was  selected  by  Aristophaaei,  and  the  olber 
comic  writers,  to  be  attacked  as  a  gneni  iqh 
resentativeof  philoeophied  aod  rhetorical  teidt- 
ing ;  the  more  so,  as  his  marked  and  repulsire 
physiognomy  admitted  so  well  o(t)9mmMki 
m  the  mask  which  the  actor  wore.  Tbe  ■di> 
ence  at  the  theatre  would  more  readily  reco;^ 
nize  the  peculiar  figure  which  they  were  ac- 
customed to  see  every  day  in  the  market-phce, 
than  if  Prodicus  or  Protagoras,  whom  roost  o: 
them  (lid  not  know  by  sight,  had  been  bnN||lil 
on  tbe  stage ;  uor  was  it  of  much  impoilMce 
either  to  them  or  to  Aristophanes  whether  Soc- 
rates was  represented  as  teaching  what  be  iii 
really  teach,  or  something  utterly  different.  At- 
tached to  none  of  the  prevailing  parties,  Socra- 
tes found  in  each  of  them  his  friends  and  hs 
enemies.    Hated  and  persecuted  by  Cnuas, 
Charidea,and  others  among  the  Thirty  TyraniN 
who  had  a  special  reference  to  him  in  the  lie 
cree  which  they  issued,  forbidding  the  leacbiag 
of  the  art  of  oratory,  he  was  inpeneM  ato 
their  banishment  and  by  their  opponenta  .^b 
orator  named  Lycoo,  and  a  poet  (a  frtead  of 
Thrasybnlus)  named  Mdecne,  bed  miM  iiw 
impeachment  with  the  powerful  dema?f^? 
Anytus,  an  embittered  antagonist  of  thas^ 
ists  and  their  system,  and  one  of  lk»  !•■■»» 
of  the  band  which,  setting  out  from  Pbyle,  forced 
their  way  into  the  Piraeus,  and  drove  out ^tbe 
Thirty  Tyrants.   The  judges  also  sreiwmW 
as  persons  who  had  been  banished,  anJ  who  lia. 
returned  with  Thrasybulus.  TbocbJfifarti^ 
of  impeachment  were,  that  Socrates  |waj 
of  corrupting  the  youth,  and  of  despising  fbe 
tutelary  deities  of  the  state,  puuu^g  « 
place  other  new  divinities,  -^t  the  •sattmt 
it  had  been  made  a  matter  of  accusation  agaiMt 
him.  that  Critiaa,  the  awst  intU«M  of  ttie  ly 
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rants,  had  come  forth  from  his  school.  Some 
expressions  of  bis,  in  uhicli  he  had  found  fault 
with  the  demorratical  mode  of  elect  im:  by  lot, 
liad  aUo  Ut'vn  brought  up  against  him ;  and  there 
can  he  little  doubt  that  use  was  made  of  his 
friendly  relations  with  Theramene?.  one  of  the 
most  inilutntial  of  the  Thirty,  with  Plato's  uncle 
Cbtmides,  who  fell  by  the  mte  of  Critias  in 
the  slrujTfjle  with  the  popular  party,  and  with 
other  aristocrats,  in  order  to  irritate  ajiamst  him 
tiM  parly  which  at  that  time  was  dominant. 
The  substance  of  the  speech  wliicli  Socrates 
delivered  in  bis  defence  is  probatdy  preserved 
by  Ptato  in  the  piece  which  goes  nnder  the  name 
of  the  "Apology  of  Socrates"    Beinp  con- 
demned by  a  miyohty  of  only  six  votes,  he  ex- 
presaea  th«  conviction  that  he  deaerred  to  be 
maintained  at  the  public  cost  in  thn  Prytaneum, 
and  refoaea  to  acquiesce  in  the  a<yudication  of 
iapriaonment,  or  a  large  fine,  or  banishment. 
Hs  will  assent  to  nothing  more  than  a  fine  of 
tizty  minae,  on  the  security  of  Plato,  Crito,  and 
other  friends.    Condemned  to  death  by  the 
judges,  who  were  incensed  by  this  speech,  by  a 
jiajoriiy  of  eighty  votes,  he  departs  from  them 
with  the  protestation  that  he  would  rather  die 
aAcr  such  a  deftnoe  Itan  live  after  one  in  which 
be  should  have  endeavored  to  excite  their  pity 
The  sentence  of  death  could  not  be  carried  into 
execution  until  after  the  return  of  the  vessel 
which  had  been  sent  to  Delos  on  the  periodical 
Tbeoric  mission.   The  thirty  days  which  mter- 
vened  betweea  ita  retimi  and  the  condemnation 
of  Socrates  were  devoted  by  him  to  poetic  at- 
tempts (the  fiiathe  had  ever  made),  and  to  his  us> 
ml  COB  veraation  with  bis  ftienda.  One  of  theae 
OOaversations,  on  the  duty  of  obrdirncc  to  tlie 
km,  Plato  has  reported  m  the  Crtto,  so  called 
dier  the  faithftil  follower  of  Socratea,  who  bad 
endeavored  without  success  to  persuade  him  to 
inake  his  escape.  In  another,  imitated  or  work- 
ed op  by  Plato  in  the  FiUedo,  Sceratea,  immedi- 
itely  before  he  drank  the  cup  of  hemlock,  de- 
veloped the  grounds  of  bis  immovable  convic- 
lioo  of  the  immortality  of  the  sonl.   He  died 
wtth  composure  and  cheerfulness  in  his  seven- 
tieth year,  B.C.  399.    Three  peculiarities  dis- 
tinguished Socrates :  1.  His  long  life,  passed  in 
contented  poverty  and  in  public  dialectlea*  Of 
which  we  have  already  spoken.    2.  His  pcrsna- 
sion  of  a  special  religious  mission.    Ho  had 
been  accustomed  constantly  to  hear,  even  from 
his  childhood,  a  divine  voice — interfering,  at 
moments  when  he  was  about  to  act,  in  the  way 
cf  leatraint,  bat  never  in  the  way  of  inatlga- 
tion.  Such  prohibitory  warning  was  wont  to 
wme  upon  liim  very  frequently,  not  merely  on 
iraal;  bat  evaa  on  email  oocaaiona,  intercepting 
what  he  was  about  to  do  or  to  say.  Though 
later  writers  speak  of  this  as  the  Demon  or  Ge- 
■ios  of  Socrates,  he  himaelf  doea  not  personify 
it,  but  treats  it  merely  as  a  "  divine  sign,  a  pro- 
phetic or  supernatural  voice."   He  was  accus- 
tomed not  only  to  obey  it  implicitly,  but  to  speak 
of  it  publicly  and  familiarly  t<>  otiicrs,  .so  that 
the  faa  was  well  known  both  to  bis  friends  and 
to  his  enemies.   8.  His  great  intetlectnal  orig- 
inality, both  of  subject  and  of  method,  and  his 
power  of  stirring  and  forcing  the  germ  of  in- 
jniry  aod  ratiocination  in  otbera.   He  was  the 
■nt  who  turned  bia  tbooghta  and  dlaouaaioBa 
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distinctly  to  the  subject  of  ethics,  and  was  the 
first  to  proclaim  that  "  the  proper  study  of  man* 
kind  is  man."  With  the  philosophers  who  pre- 
ceded him,  the  subject  of  examination  had  been 
Nature,  or  the  Kosmos  aaonenndiatingiiiahabte 
whole,  blendini:  together  cosmogony,  astrono- 
my, geometry,  j)hysic8,  metaphysics,  «Scc.  In 
discussing  ethicpl  subjects,  Socrates  employed 
the  dialectic  method,  and  thus  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  formal  logic,  which  was  afterward  ex- 
panded by  Plato,  and  systematized  by  Aristotle. 
The  originality  of  Socrates  is  shown  by  the  re- 
suits  he  achieved.  Out  of  his  mteliectual  school 
sprang,  not  merely  Plato,  himaelf  a  host,  but  all 
the  other  leaders  of  Grecian  speculation  for  the 
next  half  century,  and  all  those  who  contmued 
the  great  line  of  apeeulative  philoeophy  down 
to  later  times.  Euclid  and  the  Megaric  school 
of  philosophers — Aristippus  and  the  Cyrenaic 
Antiathenea  and  Diogenes,  the  firat  of  those 
called  the  Cynics — all  emanated  more  or  less 
directly  from  the  stimulus  imparted  by  Socrates, 
though  each  followed  a  diflTerent  vein  of  thought. 
Ethics  continued  to  be  what  Socrates  had  first 
made  them,  a  distinct  branch  of  philosophy, 
alongside  of  which  politics,  rhetoric,  logic,  and 
other  .speealations  relating  to  man  and  society, 
gradually  arranged  themselves ;  all  of  them  more 
popular,  as  wen  as  more  keenly  controverted, 
than  physics,  which  attlmt  time  presented  com- 
paratively little  charm,  and  still  less  of  attain- 
able certainty.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
individual  influence  of  Socrates  permanently 
enlarged  the  horizon,  improved  the  method,  and 
muUipled  the  ascendant  mmda  of  the  Grecian 
apacolative  world  in  a  manner  never  aince  par- 
alleled Suhseqtient  philosophers  may  have  had 
a  more  elaborate  doctrine,  and  a  larger  number 
of  diseiplee  who  imbihed  their  ideaa ;  hot  none 
of  them  applied  the  same  stimulating  method 
with  the  same  efficacy,  and  none  of  them  struck 
oot  of  other  minds  that  fire  which  aela  1^  to. 
original  thought.  (A  great  part  of  this  article 
is  taken  froni  Mr.  Grote's  account  of  Socratea 
in  his  Histay  of  Greece.)— [2.  An  Athenhin,  son 
of  Antigenes,  wa.s  one  of  the  three  commandrrs 
sent  out  with  a  fleet  in  B.C.  431  to  ravage  the 
coasts  of  the  Peloponnesus.  They  did  not  effbet 
much,  being  failed  in  an  attack  on  Mcthone  by 
the  opportune  arrival  of  Brasidas. — 3.  An  Ach- 
ajan,  one  of  the  commanders  of  the  Greek  mer- 
cenaries of  Cyrus  the  younger,  joined  that  prince 
at  Sard  is  with  five  hundred  heavy-armed  men. 
He  was  one  of  the  generals  who  accompanied 
Clearohas  to  the  tent  of  Tissaphemes,  when 
they  were  all  treacherously  seized  by  that  sa- 
trap, and  subseouently  put  to  death  h^  order 
of  Artazerxea  himaelf.]— 4.  The  ecclesiastical 
historian,  was  born  at  Constantinople  about  ,\.D. 
379.  He  was  a  pupil  6f  Ammonius  and  Hel- 
ladina,  and  fbUowed  the  profeaaion  of  an  advo- 
cate in  his  native  city,  whence  he  is  surnamed 
Scbolasticus.  The  Ecclesiastical  Hutory  of  Soc- 
rates eztenda  from  the  reign  ofConstantine  the 
Great,  306,  to  thai  of  the  younger  Throdosiiis, 
439.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  less 
bigotry  than  most  of  hie  contemporaries,  aod 
the  very  difficulty  of  determininu  from  internal 
evidence  some  points  of  his  religious  heJiof 
may  be  considered  as  arguing  his  comparativo 
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of  the  Sea  of  Aral.   The  Bootbern  put  flf  Hi 

country  was  fertile  and  populous.  It  was  ooq- 
quered  by  Cyrus,  and  afterward  by  Alexander 
both  of  whom  marked  the  extreme  limits  if 
their  advance  by  cities  on  the  Jaxarte*.  Cxrn 
chata  and  Alexandrcschata  Alter  ibe  Mace- 
donian conquest  it  was  subject  to  the  kiip; 
first  of  Syria  and  then  of  Bactria.  till  it  wu 
overrun  by  the  barbarians.    The  naliTea  of  tto 


murdered  by  Sogdianm,  who  now  became  kiog 
So^ismiSt  nowwBT,  wss  nmdered  in  his  tars, 
after  a  reign  of  seven  months,  by  hia  brother 
Ochus.  Ocbiu  reigned  under  the  Dame  o( 
rias  II. 

SOODII  MONTES.     ViL  SOOMAV*. 

Sol.    Vid.  Hrlios. 

SdLi  or  SoLOB  (SoAoO-  1-  (£llinic,  Is/nV, 
Solensis :  ruins  at  Mezeibt'U  a  city  ob  the  coist 
of  Cilieia,  between  the  rivers  Lamus  and  Cjd- 
nus.  said  to  have  been  colonized  by  ArgivesaBd 
Ljdians  from  Rhodes.  It  was  a  floorishiogcitj 
in  the  time  of  Alexander,  who  fined  ita  people 
two  hundred  talents  for  their  adhesion  to  the 


rraoka  RIa  work  is  included  in  the  editions  of 
the  ancient  Greek  ecclesiastical  historians  by 
Valesius,  Paris,  1668 ;  reprinted  at  Mentz,  1677 ; 
by  Rcadiiif»  Camb.,  17S0. 

SoDoMA,  pen.  -orum  and  -ae,  also  -um,  gen.  -i, 
and  -I,  gen. -oruin  (r<i  ZoSnfia:  Y.odoftirr)^,  So- 
domita),  a  very  ancient  city  of  Canaan,  in  the 
beautiful  valley  of  Siddim  (7  ^odofxirt^),  closely 
oonneclcd  with  Gomorrha,  over  which,  and  the 

other  three  *«  cities  of  the  ptain,"  the  Khif  of  eoootry  were  s  wild,  warlike  peoflsof  tlw|iHt 

Sodom  seems  to  have  had  a  sort  of  supremacy.   Arian  race,  resembling  the  BaeliiaRS  is  thek 

la  the  book  of  Genesis  we  find  these  cities  as  character  and  customs. 

sabjeet,  ia  the  time  of  AbnihaiD,  to  the  King  of  |    SeoKiiros  {ItryikeHrof)^  was  one  of  dwffls. 

Elam  and  his  allies  (an  indication  of  the  early  gitimate  sons  of  Artaxcrxcs  I.  Loogimanui 
supremacy  in  Western  Asia  of  the  masters  of  «  The  latter,  on  his  death  m  B.C.  425,  was  aae> 
the  Tigris  and  Eaphrates  ralley),  and  their  at-  !  oeededbjrbis  legitimate  son  Xerxes  IT..  Iisttbb 
tempt  to  cast  off  the  yoke  was  the  occasion  of  monarch,  after  a  reign  of  only  two  monibs,ira3 
the  first  war  on  record.  (Gen.,xiv.)  Soon  aft- 
erward, the  abominabto  siiw<tf  these  eities  call- 
ed down  the  divine  vengeattSei  and  they  were 
all  destroyed  by  fire  from  heaven,  except  Zoar, 
which  was  spared  at  the  intercession  of  Lot 
Hie  beautiful  valley  in  which  they  stood  was 
overwhelmed  by  the  Jordan  and  converted  into 
the  Dead  Sea,  whose  bituminous  waters  still 
bear  witness  to  the  existence  of  the  springs  of 
asphaltus  ("slime-pits"  in  our  version)  of  which 
the  valley  of  Siddun  was  full.  It  used  to  be 
aasnmed  that,  before  the  destruction  of  the  cities 
of  the  plain,  the  Jordan  flowed  on  into  the  Red 
Sea ;  [and  this  opinion  is  supported  by  recent  ob- 

servaticHis  on  the  natore  of  the  country  around  '  Fenians.  Tbeeity  was  destroyed  ^Tigranes, 

the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea  ;  while  who  probably  transplanted  the  inhabitantttoTi- 
CAhers  maintain  that]  there  waa  probably  aU  granocerta.  Pompey  restored  the  city  after  his 
ways  a  lake  whleh  reoeived  the  Waters  both  of  I  war  wi^  the  pirates,  and  peopled  it  willlls 
the  Jordan  and  the  river  which  still  flows  into  survivors  of  the  defeated  bands;  and  from  ibis 
the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea ;  and  [thatj  time  forth  it  was  called  PosrEiorous  (IlMXfc 
the  nature  of  the  change  seems  to  have  con- '  otfiroJUf).  It  was  eelebtated  in  HtsnrjrkHWy 
sisted  in  the  enlargement  of  this  lake  by  a  great  as  the  birth-place  of  the  Stoic  philosopher  Cbrr- 
depression  of  the  whole  valley.  The  site  of  i  aippus,  of  the  comic  poet  Pbiiemoo,  aodofibe 
Sooofli  waa  prabtbly  near  the  southern  eztrem- 1  astronomer  and  poet  Aratas.  ItsiBBwiMtiMi 
ity  of  the  lalte.  curiously  perpetuated  in  the  gimmatical  word 

SoiMis  or  SojkmIas,  JulTa,  daughter  of  Julia  '  soUeitm  (soloecismus),  which  is  saki  to  btra 
Maesa,  and  mother  of  Elagabalus,  either  by  her  j  been  first  applied  to  the  corrupt  dialect  of  Owl 
husband  Sextus  Varius  Marcellus,  or,  according  spoken  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  city,  or,  as 
to  the  report  industriously  circulated  with  her  'some  say,  of  Soli  in  Cyprus— 2.  (Ethnic,  Srf- 
own  consent,  by  Caracalia.  After  the  acces- 
sion of  her  eon,  she  beeaOM  his  chosen  coun- 
sellor, and  seems  to  have  encouraged  and  shared 
hia  follies  and  enormities.  She  took  a  place  in 
the  senate,  which  then,  for  the  Ibst  time,  wit- 
nessed  the  intrusion  of  a  woman,  and  was  her- 
self the  president  of  a  sort  of  female  parliament, 
which  held  its  sittings  in  the  Qnlrfnal.  aad  pub- 
lished edicts  for  the  ropiilation  of  all  matters 
connected  with  the  morals,  dress,  etiquette,  and 
eqo  ipage  of  the  matrons.  She  was  uaio  by  the 
pretorians,  in  the  arms  of  6er  SOB,  OQ  the  11th 
of  March,  A  D.  222. 

SoomlWA  (rj  loyitttv^  or  lovyStav^ :  Old  Per- 
sian, Sughdft  :  Xoydioi,  Xo\diavot,  J^nvvSiavoli 
parts  of  Turkatan  and  Bokhara,  including  the 
district  still  called  Sog^d),  the  northeaatem  prov- 
ince of  the  ancient  Persian  empire,  separated 
on  the  south  from  Bactriana  and  Margiana  by 
the  upper  course  of  the  Oxus  (now  Jthoun) ;  on 
the  east  and  north  from  Scythia  by  the  Sogdii 

Comedarum  and  Oxii  Mountains  (now  Kara-     „  _ 

Dagh^  ALatan  and  Ak  Tagh),  and  by  the  upper  1  qnentlj  the  very  words,  are  derived  iwe ' 
courseof  the  Jaxartes  (now  fiiAoun),  and bonad-  Natural  History  of  Pliny,  but  little  Vm\m^, 
ad  on  the  northwest  by  the  great  deaaita  east  1  cue,  or  jodgmeDt  is  di^t^ed  in  the  aelectiM^ 
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Aioc :  ruins  at  Aiigora,  in  the  valley  of  &^d),a 
considerable  eea-poit  town  in  the  votera  part 
of  the  northern  coast  of  Cyprus,  on  a  little  ht- 
er.  According  to  some,  it  was  a  colony  of  the 
Athenians,  whUe  others  aseribsd  jtoeieetioato 
a  native  prince  [Philocyprus]  acting  under  lis 
advice  of  Solon,  and  others  to  Soloa  bioiuV: 
the  last  aecoent  is  doobllsas  aoemr.  kw 
temples  of  Tsis  and  Venus  (AphisdilsXtailfeMI 
were  mines  in  its  vicinity.   

Sottonilvsi,  a  town  In  Remin  OsfMSf 
Agri  Decumates),  on  the  mountain  Pirns,  wbfre 
Vaientinian  gained  a  victory  over  the  AkoiBni 
in  A.D.869,  probably  in  the  nei^boibBllrf** 
modern  Heidelberg. 

SouNus,  C.  iuLioB,  the  author  of »  geo- 
graphical  compendium,  divided  hrtsWy"*** 
chapters,  containing  a  brief  sketch  of  the  world 
as  known  to  the  ancients,  diversified  iy  tow- 
ical  notices,  remarks  on  the  origin,  bwl** 
ligimia  ritea,  and  social  condition  of  various  na- 
tions emmierated    The  arrangement,  and  fr^ 
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sous  AQUA. 

We  know  nothing  of  Solinus  himself,  but  he 
most  have  lived  after  the  reign  of  Alexander 
SeTenu  and  before  that  uf  Constantine.  He 
may,  perhaps,  be  placed  about  A  D.  23S.  We 
learn  from  the  lirst  of  two  prefatory  addresses, 
that  an  edition  of  the  work  had  already  paaaed 
into  circulation,  in  an  Imprrfect  state,  without 
the  3onaent  or  knowledge  uf  the  author,  under 
the  appellation  CUUctanea  Rerum  Memanbil- 
ium,  whilo  on  the  second,  revised,  corrected, 
and  published  by  himself,  he  bestowed  the  more 
arabitioQS  title  of  P^fkitor;  and  hence  we  find 
the  treatise  designated  in  several  MSS.  as  C. 
Juiii  Solini  Grammatui  Foljfkutor  ab  ipso  edtius 
«f  rea^niitu.  The  meet  notable  edition  is  that 
of  Sahnasiiis,  published  at  Utrcclit  in  1G89,  pre- 
ixed  to  bis  "Piiniansc  Exercitatioaea,"  the 
whole  (brming  two  large  folio  volttmea. 

[SoLis  Aqua  ('HA/ov  vSup),  a  fountain  and 
stream  of  the  island  Panchcai  off  the  coaat  of 
Arabia  Felix.] 

SoLia  FoNs.    Vid.  Oasis,  No.  3. 

SoLis  Lacus  {XifiVT}  'Hf/to4o),  a  lake  in  the 
inr  East,  from  which,  in  the  old  mythical  sys- 
tem of  the  world,  the  sun  rose  to  make  his  daily 
OOurse  through  heaven.  Some  of  the  matter- 
of-fact  expositors  identiUed  it  with  the  Caspian 
Sea.  Another  lake  of  the  name  name  was  im- 
agined by  some  of  the  poets  in  the  fu  West, 
iato  which  the  aun  sank  at  night. 

So  LIS  Moifs.    Vii.  SoLois. 

SoLis  Promomtoriom  (u*pa 'H?./oi' ifpu  :  now 
Ra*  Anfir),  a  promontory  of  Arabia  Felix,  near 
the  middle  of  the  Persian  Onlf. 

[SoLxis?;rs  CZo?.iiLaa6r),  a  moontailt  of  lonla, 
io  the  neighborhood  of  ilpbesua.] 

SoLOB.    Vid.  Sou. 

SoLois  ('Zo?/ietc :  now  Cap€  Cantin,  Arab.  Ras 
tl  Houdik),  a  promontory  running  far  out  into 
the  sea,  in  tM  toatbern  part  of  the  western 
coast  of  Mauretania.  Herodotus  believed  it 
to  be  the  westernmost  headland  of  all  Libya. 
Upon  it  was  a  Pbcenician  temple  of  Neptune 
(Poseidon).  The  later  geographers  under  the 
Romans  mention  a  Mons  Solis  ('II/./ou  <3po{-), 
Which  appears  to  be  the  same  spot,  its  name 
being  probably  a  corruption  of  the  Greek  name. 

Solon  (ioAuv),  the  celebrated  Athenian  leg- 
islator, was  born  about  B.C.  638.  His  father 
Btteestideo  was  a  descendant  of  Codrus,  and 
his  mother  was  a  cousin  of  the  mother  of  Pisis- 
tratus.  Execestides  had  seriously  crippled  his 
resouroea  by  a  too  pvodiga]  expenditnie;  and 
Solon  consequently  founu  it  either  necessary 
or  convenient  in  bis  youth  to  betake  himself  to 
the  life  of  a  foreign  trader.  It  is  likely  enough 
that  while  necessity  compelled  him  to  seek  a 
Uvelibood  in  some  mode  or  other,  his  actiTe  and 
inquiring  spirit  led  him  to  select  that  pnnoit 
which  would  furnish  the  amplest  means  for  its 
gratification.  Solon  early  distinguished  himself 
by  his  poetical  abilitiee.  His  fint  efRisions 
Were  in  a  somewhat  light  and  amatory  strain, 
Which  afterward  gave  way  to  the  more  digni- 
fied end  earnest  purpose  of  inculcating  profound 
reflections  or  sage  advice.  So  widely,  indeed, 
did  bis  reputation  spread,  that  he  was  ranked 
one  of  the  seven  sages,  and  his  name  ap- 
pears in  all  the  lists  of  the  seven.  The  occa- 
sion which  first  brought  Solon  prominently  for- 
ward as  an  actor  on  the  political  stage  was  the 


SOLON. 

contest  betw  een  Athens  and  Megara  respecting 
the  possession  of  Salamis.  The  ill  success  of 
the  attempts  of  the  Athenians  to  make  tliein- 
selves  masters  of  the  island,  had  led  to  the  en- 
actment of  a  law  forbidding  the  writing  or  say- 
ing any  thing  to  urge  the  Athenians  to  renew 
the  contest.  Solon,  indignant  at  this  dishonor- 
able renunciation  of  their  claims,  bit  upon  the 
device  of  feigning  to  be  mad;  and,  cansing  a 
report  of  his  condition  to  be  -sprt  ad  over  the 
city,  be  rushed  into  the  agora,  and  there  recited 
a  short  elegiac  poem  of  one  hundred  lines.  In 
which  he  called  upon  the  Athenians  to  retrieve 
their  disgrace  and  reconquer  the  Umly  isiand. 
Pisistratus  (who,  however,  mnst  have  been  ex 
tremely  young  at  the  time)  came  to  the  sup- 
port of  his  kinsman ;  the  pusillanimous  law  was 
rescinded,  war  was  declared,  and  Solon  himself 
appointed  to  conduct  it.  The  Megarians  were 
driven  out  of  the  island,  but  a  tedious  war  en- 
sued, which  was  finally  settled  by  the  arbitra- 
tion of  Sparta.  Both  parties  appealed,  in  8np> 
port  of  their  claim,  to  the  authority  of  Homer; 
and  it  was  currently  believed  lu  antiquity  that 
Solon  bad  surreptitiously  inserted  the  line  (//., 
ii.,  558)  which  speaks  of  Ajax  as  ran^inq;  his 
ships  with  the  Athenians.  The  Spurtaus  de- 
cided in  favor  of  the  Athenians  about  B.C.  606. 
Solon  himself,  pruhably,  was  one  of  those  who 
received  grants  of  land  in  Salamis,  and  this  may 
account  for  bis  being  termed  a  Sslamlnian. 
Soon  after  these  events  (about  59.'))  Solon  took 
a  leading  part  io  promoting  hostilities  on  behalf 
of  Delphi  against  Cirrfaa,  and  was  the  mover  of 
the  decree  of  the  Amphictyons  bv  which  was 
was  declared.  It  does  not  appear,  however, 
vfhat  active  part  he  took  in  the  war.  Accord- 
ing to  a  common  story,  which,  however,  rests 
only  on  the  authority  of  a  late  writer,  Solon 
hastened  the  sorrender  of  the  town  by  causing 
the  waters  of  the  Plistus  to  be  poisoned.  It 
was  about  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  this  war, 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  distracted  state  of 
Attica,  which  was  rent  by  civil  commotions, 
Solon  was  called  upon  by  all  parties  to  mediate 
between  them,  and  alleviate  the  miseries  that 
prevailed.  He  was  ohoseii  archon  694,  and  un- 
der that  legal  title  was  invested  with  unlimited 
power  for  adopting  such  measures  as  the  ex- 
igencies of  tlie  state  demanded.  In  fulfillment 
of  the  task  intrusted  to  him,  Solon  addressed 
himself  to  the  relief  of  the  existing  distress. 
This  be  effected  with  the  greatest  diaoretioil 
and  success  by  his  celebrated  dishuTthning  or- 
dtnance  {aeiauxOeia),  a  measure  consisting  of 
various  distinct  provMooa,  calculated  to  re- 
lieve the  debtors  with  as  little  infringement  as 
possible  on  the  claims  of  the  wealthy  creditors. 
The  details  of  this  measnre,  however,  are  in- 
volved in  considerable  uncertainty.  We  know 
that  he  depreciated  the  coinage,  making  the 
mina  to  contain  one  hundred  drachme  instead 
of  seventy-three  ;  that  is  to  say,  seventy-three 
of  the  old  drachma:  produced  one  hundred  of 
the  new  coinage,  in  which  obligations  were  to 
be  discharged,  so  that  the  debtor  saved  rather 
more  than  a  fourth  in  every  payment.  The 
success  of  the  Seisachtheia  procured  for  Solon 
such  confidence  and  popularity  that  he  was  foF- 
thnr  charged  with  the  task  of  entirely  remod- 
i  eliiug  the  constitution.   As  a  prciiuunary  step, 
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be  rep<'alcU  all  the  laws  of  Draco  except  those 
reiatiDff  to  bloodshed.  Our  liniita  only  allow  us 
U}  jrlance  at  the  principal  features  of  the  constitu- 
tion established  by  Solon.  This  constitution  was 
hased  upon  the  timocratfe  principle,  that  is,  the 
title  of  citizens  to  ilie  honors  and  offices  of  the 
«tale  was  regulated  by  their  wealth.  All  the  cit> 
ixons  were  distTibated  into  four  eleMes.  The 
first  class  consisted  of  those  who  had  an  an- 
nual income  of  at  least  five  hundred  medimni  of 
dry  or  liquid  prodooe  (equal  tofive  handled  drech- 
ma;,  a  medicnnus  beintj  reckoned  at  a  drachma), 
and  were  called  Fentacotiomedimm.  The  second 
class  consisted  of  those  whose  Ineomes  ranged 
t\V(  (  II  three  hundred  and  five  hundred  medim* 
ni  or  draehmae,  and  w^ere  called  Hippeit  {'Irnrelf, 
1n:rr]^),  froiu  their  being  able  to  keep  a  horse, 
and  bound  to  perform  military  service  as  cav- 
alry. The  third  class  consisted  of  those  whose 
incomes  varied  between  two  hundred  and  three 
haodred  medimni  or  drachma;,  and  were  termed 
ZeMgiicr  {'/.(vylrai).  The  fourth  class  included 
all  whose  properly  fell  short  of  two  hundred 
medimni  or  (Iraelnnn^,  and  bore  the  name  of 
TkeUt.  The  first  three  classes  were  liable  to 
iirect  taxation,  in  the  form  of  a  graduated  in- 
eome  tax.  A  itima  lax,  however,  was  in  -ex- 
traordinary, and  not  an  annual  payment.  The 
fourth  class  were  exempt  from  direct  taxes,  but 
of  eooiM  they,  aa  well  m  the  reat,  were  liable 
to  indirect  taxes.  To  Solon  was  ascribed  the 
instiiutioo  of  the  Boule  {fiovM)^  or  deliberative 
ataembly  of  Foar  Hundred,  one  hundred  mem- 
bers bcinp  elected  from  each  of  the  four  tribes. 
He  greatly  enlarged  the  functions  of  the  Ecclc- 
«M  {kititkiiola),  wbieh  no  doubt  existed  before 
his  time,  though  it  probably  possessed  scarcely 
morepower  than  the  assemblies  which  we  find 
deaornied  in  the  Homeric  poems.  He  gave  it 
the  right  of  electing  the  archons  and  other  mag- 
istrates, and,  what  was  even  more  important, 
made  the  archons  and  magistrates  accountable 
directly  to  it  when  their  year  ^ofltoe  was  ex- 
pired. He  albo  gave  it  what  was  equivalent  to 
a  veto  upon  any  proposed  measure  of  the  Boule, 
though  it  could  not  itself  originate  any  measure. 
Besides  ihe  arrangement  of  the  (rpneral  political 
relations  ul  the  people,  Solon  was  the  author  of 
a  great  variety  of  apeeial  lawa,  which  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  nrranf^od  in  any  systematic 
manner.  Those  relating  to  debtors  and  credit- 
ors have  been  already  referred  to.  Several  had 
for  their  object  the  encourapomcnt  of  trade  and 
roanufaciures.  Foreign  settlers  were  not  to  be 
naturaliied  as  eitfeeiia  anleae  they  earried  on 
some  industrious  pursuit.  If  a  father  did  not 
teach  his  son  some  trade  or  profession,  the  son 
was  not  liable  to  raafntaln  kb  firther  in  his  old 
age.  The  council  of  Areopam  had  a  general 
power  to  punish  idleness.  Solon  forbade  the 
exportation  of  all  produce  of  the  Attic  soil  ex- 
cept olive  oil.  He  was  the  firat  who  gave  to 
those  who  died  childless  the  power  of  disposing 
of  their  property  by  will.  He  enacted  several 
laws  relating  to  marriage,  eapecially  with  re- 
gard to  heiresses.  The  rewards  which  he  ap- 
pointed to  be  given  to  victors  at  the  Olympic 
and  Isthmian  games  are  for  that  age  dnaaoally 
large  (five  himdred  drachma*  to  the  former  and 
one  hundred  to  the  latter).  One  of  the  most 
nurioua  uf  hie  ragolationa  waa  that  nliiob  do* 
AM 


nounced  atimia  against  any  citizen  who,  oo  tin 
outbreak  of  a  sedition,  remained  neutral. 
laws  of  Solon  were  inscribed  on  wooden  roHen 
(d^uy£f}and  triangular  tablets  (<fvp6e((),  and  were 
set  op  at  first  in  the  Acropolis,  afterward  in  ikt 
Prylaneum.    The  .Athenians  were  al«r»  indebt- 
ed to  Solon  for  some  rectification  of  the  caks 
dar.    It  ia  aaid  that  Solon  exacted  hm  tk 
people  a  solemn  oath,  that  thry  woidd  obsene 
his  laws  without  alteration  for  a  certain  apace 
—ten  yeare  aeoording  to  Herodotos— one  faanl> 
red  years  according  to  other  accounts.   It  is  re- 
lated that  be  was  himself  aware  that  he  bad 
been  compelled  to  leave  many  imperlMioniii 
his  system  and  code.    He  "is  said  to  have  spoken 
of  his  laws  as  being  not  the  best,  but  the  best 
which  the  Atheniana  would  hare  received 
After  he  had  completed  his  task,  being,  «e  an 
told,  greatly  annoyed  and  troubled  by  those  trbo 
came  to  him  with  all  kinds  of  complaints,  sog. 
gestions,  or  criticisms  about  his  lams,  ia  oifo 
that  he  might  not  himself  have  to  propose  any 
change,  he  absented  himself  from  .Aihew  for 
ten  years,  after  he  had  obtained  the  oath  above 
referred  to     He  first  visited  Egypt,  and  froai 
thence  proceeded  to  Cyprus,  where  he  was 
oeived  with  gi'eat  diatinction  by  Fhikejiyni^ 
Vmg  of  tlie  little  town  of  jEpea.  Solooper 
suaded  the  king  to  remove  from  the  old  aila^ 
and  bttiU  a  new  tomi  en  the  plahi.  The  lea 
settlement  was  called  Soli,  in  lionornrtheiHo*- 
trious  visitor.   He  ia  further  said  to  bave  vait- 
ed  Lydia ;  and  hia  intenriew  with  Gram  via 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  stories  in  nntiqcitj. 
Vti.  CscBsus.   During  the  absence  of  Solon  the 
old  dissensions  were  renewed,  and  nborthr  after 
his  arrival  at  Athens,  the  .'supreme  p««tr  «s 
seized  by  Pisistratus.   The  tyrant,  after  lui 
usurpation,  is  said  to  hsTO  paid  considenMi 
court  to  Solon,  and  on  various  occasions  to  bare 
solicited  his  advice,  which  Solon  did  not  with* 
bold.    Solon  probably  died  about  558,  two  yean 
after  the  overthrow  of  the  eonstitation.  it  tks 
a£»e  of  eighty.    There  was  a  story  cniretit  in 
antiquity  that,  by  liis  own  directions,  his  ashes 
were  collected  and  scattered  round  the  islaod 
of  8alamis.    Of  the  poems  of  Solon  seteral 
fragments  remam.    They  do  not  indicate  m 
great  degree  of  imaginative  power,  bat  tm 
style  is  vigorous  and  simple    Those  that  were 
called  forth  by  special  emergencies  appear  to 
have  been  marked  by  no  analTdegnearenter^.v 
The  fragments  of  these  poems  are  incorporated 
in  the  collections  of  the  Greek  gnomK  poeta; 
and  there  is  alao'a  separate  edttioa  of  tkoa if 
Bach,  Lugd.  Bat ,  1825. 

[SoLONiDs  UAMros,  a  tract  of  the  Luaiin 
diatriot  in  Latjom.  Dtenyato  cf  HaHuiiii— 
speaks  of  an  Etruscan  city  named  Sc^.aiim, 
from  which  Komulus  received  aid  is  luaW 
with  the  Sabines.] 

[SoLosios  MoNB,  a  mountain  ranpe  nf  Hispi- 
nia,  commencing  at  the  sources  of  Uie  teM> 
and  slretcliing  in  a  southern  direetioa.  ftW^ 
ed  in  n  put  of  its  course  the  bosnduyM*** 
Tarraconensis  and  Baetica  ] 

Solos  (£oAot*r,  -owrof ,  contraction  of  I««ijf- 
ZaKwrtvot\,eMi  SoLonmi  (Solentmus)  bjtbe 
Romans,  an  ancient  town  on  the  northemCflHl 
of  Sicily,  between  Panormus  and  Tberawt^ 

[SoLTOia  {JUkdym,  90ir  MM  • 
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place  in  the  Corinthian  territory  on  lolvyno^ 
?,./(^»C.  ^^^■'^■Ivc  stadia  from  the  coast  of  the  Bay 
of  Cenchrci£  .  Nicias  here  defeated  a  body  of 
Corinthian  troops  in  the  Peloponnesian  war  ] 

SoLVMA  (ru  ZOlvtia).  1  (Now  Taktalu-Da^h) 
ibe  luountain  range  which  runs  parallel  to  the 
eastern  coast  of  Lyoia,  and  is  a  soothern  ooq* 
tinualion  of  Mount  Climax.  Sometimes  the 
whole  range  is  called  Climax,  and  the  name  of 
Sotyma  ia  given  to  ita  highest  peak.— S.  Another 
name  of  Jerusalem. 

SoLirxi.    Vid.  Lycia 

SoHirvs  (^ffvof),  the  peraonilieation  and  god 
of  Sleep,  is  described  as  a  brother  of  Death 
(Myoraft  nu>rs),  and  as  a  son  of  Night.  In 
worlts  of  art,  Sleep  and  Death  are  represented 
alike  as  two  youths,  sleeping  or  holding  invert- 
ed torches  in  their  hands.    Vid.  Moks. 

SoiJTius  (now  Isonzo),  a  river  in  Venetia,  in 
the  north  of  Italy,  rising  in  the  Camio  Alps,  and 
falling  into  the  Sinus  Teigestinoa  east  of  Aqni- 
leia. 

[SoNOS  {"LQvo^y  now  Sun,  Som,  or  Smed),  a 
lar^  tributary  of  the  Ganges,  on  the  right  side ; 
at  the  junction  of  this  river  with  the  Ganges, 
PiUbothra  was  aitnated.] 

[Sop.tTER  (StjTrarpor)  1.  One  of  the  generals 
elected  by  the  Syracusans  on  the  murder  of 
Hieronymus  in  B.C.  816.— S.  A  general  of  Phil- 
ip  V.  of  Macedonia,  crossed  over  to  Africa  in 
ii-C.  203  with  a  body  of  four  thousand  troops  to 
ttsist  the  Oarthaginiana.  He  was  taken  prie> 
w>er  by  the  Romans  with  many  of  his  soldiers. 
3.  An  Acarnanian,  the  commander  of  Phiiip'a 
irarrison  at  Ohalefs,  was  slain  with  most  of  his 
•  niDps  in  B.C.  200. — 4.  One  of  the  generals  of 
I'erseus,  slain  in  battle  with  the  Romans  in 
B  C.  171.— 5.  A  native  of  Halicys  in  Sicily,  a 
man  of  wealth  and  consideration,  condemned 
bj  Verres. — 6.  Chief  magistrate  (proagoms)  of 
I^Ddaris  in  Sicily,  a  witness  against  Verres, 
wbo^ad  treated  him  with  indignity.] 

SoPATBR  (ZuTarpof).  1.  Of  Paphos,  a  writer 
of  parody  and  ourlesque  (pXvapoypat^i),  who 
flourished  from  B.C.  323  to  283  —2.  Of  Apamea« 
a  distinguished  sophist,  the  head  for  some  time 
of  the  schocil  of  Plotinus,  was  a  disciple  of  lam- 
blicbas,  aAer  whose  death  (before  A.D.  330)  he 
w^nt  to  Constantinople.  Here  he  enjoyed  the 
favor  and  personal  friendship  of  Constantine, 
who  afterward,  however,  pot  him  to  death  (be- 
tween A.D  330  and  337),  from  the  motive,  as 
H^as  alleged,  of  giving  a  proof  of  the  sincerity  of 
kis  own  eonveraion  to  Christianity.  There  are 
wveral  grammatical  and  rhetorical  works  ex- 
tant under  the  name  of  Sopatcr,  but  the  best 
critics  aseribe  these  to  a  younger  Sopater,  men- 
tioned btlow — 3.  The  younger  sophist,  of  Apa- 
inea  or  of  Alexandrea,  is  supposed  to  have  lived 
sbout  two  hundred  years  later  than  the  former. 
Besides  his  extant  works  already  alluded  to, 
Photios  has  preserved  an  extract  of  a  work  en- 
titled the  Historical  ExtractM  {kkko^'f)),  which  con- 
tained a  vast  variety  of  facts  and  figments,  col- 
lected from  a  great  number  of  authors.  The 
mttins  of  bis  rhetorical  works  are  contained 
in  Walz's  Rhetoret  Oreteu 

(SopHiEjiETUs  (So^o/yerof),  a  native  of  Stym- 
phalas  in  Arcadia,  who  joined  Cyrus  the  youn- 
ger in  bis  expedition  against  Artaxerxcs  with 
•oe  tboosand  beavy-armed  men.  He  ia  eaUed 
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by  Xenophon  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  genenia, 

and  WHS  deputed  to  meet  Arianis  and  the  Vqx 
sians  after  the  treacherous  seizure  of  Ciearchus 
and  his  companions.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
Greeks  at  Cotyora.  Sophscnclus  was  fined  for 
his  negligence  in  allowing  part  of  the  cargoes 
of  the  vessels,  which  bronght  the  old  men, 
Women,  and  cfiildrcn  from  Trnpezus,  to  be  pil- 
fered. In  Stephanus  of  Byzantium,  Sopbenetus 
is  quoted  four  timea  as  author  of  a  Kv/mv  'Ava- 
6aai^,  and  Miiller  supposes  him  to  be  the  same 
with  the  general  of  Cyrus.  Vii.  Muller,  UitL 
Grtre.  Fragm.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  74.] 

[Soi-HA.vKs  {Zij<^uvT]<;),  an  Athenian,  of  the 
deine  Decelea,  slew  in  single  combat  Kuryba- 
tes,  the  leader  of  the  thousand  Argives  sent  to 
aid  the  £ginetans  against  the  Athenians  in 
B.C.  491  At  the  battle  of  Plata^a'.  he  distin- 
guished him8f;lf  by  his  valor  above  all  his  coun- 
trymen. He  was  slain  ii  battle,  while  engaged 
in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  colonize  Arophi- 
polis  in  B.C.  465.] 

SoPHENB  CLu<iT}VTi,  later  "Zu^aviivri),  a  district 
of  Armenia  Major,  lying  betwpfn  the  ranges  of 
Antitaurus  and  Masius;  separated  from  Meli- 
tene  in  Armenia  Minor  by  the  Euphrates,  firom 
Mesopotamia  by  the  .\ntitaurus,  and  from  the 
eastern  part  of  Armenia  M^or  by  the  River 
Nyraphitts.  In  the  time  of  the  Oreek  kings  of 
Syria,  it  formrd,  tn^^rtlier  with  the  adjacent  dis- 
trict of  Acilisene,  an  independent  western  Ar- 
menian kingdom,  which  was  subdued  and  united 
to  the  rest  of  Armenia  by  Tigranes. 

SoPHiLos  (£w^iAo(),  a  comic  poet  of  the  mid- 
dle comedy,  was  a  native  of  Sieyon  or  of  Thebes, 
and  flourished  about  B.C.  34S.  [A  few  frag- 
ments remain  of  his  plays,  collected  inMcineke's 
Come.  Grae.  Fra^m.,\o\.  ii.,  p  794-6,  edit  min.] 

[SOPHILUS.      Vtd.  Soi'HOCLES.] 

SdpHocLBs  {"LofoK^c)-  1-  The  celebrated 
tragic  poet,  was  born  at  (jolonus,  a  village  little 
more  than  a  mile  to  the  northwest  of  Athens, 
B.C.  495  He  was  thirty  years  younger  than 
if)schylu3,  and  fifteen  years  older  than  Euripi- 
des. His  father's  name  was  Sophllus  or  Sophil- 
lus,  of  whose  condition  in  life  we  know  nothing 
for  certain ;  but  it  is  clear  that  Sophocles  re- 
ceived an  education  not  inferior  to  that  of  the 
sons  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens  of 
Athens.  To  both  of  the  two  leading  branches 
of  Greek  education,  music  and  gymnastics,  he 
was  carefully  trained,  and  in  both  he  gained  the 
prij^  of  a  garland.  Of  the  skill  which  he  had 
attained  in  ransie  and  daneing  in  his  sixteenth 
year,  and  of  the  perfection  of  his  bodily  form, 
we  have  conclusive  evidence  in  the  fact  that, 
when  the  Athenianawere  aaaemUed  in  solemt 
festival  around  the  trophy  which  they  had  set 
up  in  Salamis  to  celebrate  their  victoiy  over  the 
fleet  of  Xerxes,  Sophocles  waa  chosen  to  lead, 
naked  and  with  lyre  in  hand,  the  cliorus  which 
danced  about  the  trophy,  and  sang  the  songs  of 
triumph,  480.  His  first  appearance  as  a  dnim- 
atist  took  place  in  468,  under  peculiarly  inter- 
esting circumstances ;  not  only  from  the  fact 
that  Sophocles,  at  the  ago  of  twenty-seven, 
came  forward  aatba  rival  of  the  veteran  ^Eschy 
lus,  whose  supremacy  had  been  maintained  dur 
ing  an  entire  generation,  hut  also  from  the  char- 
acter of  the  judgea.  The  solemnities  of  the 
Great  Dionyaia  were  lenderad  more  impooiog 
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by  tM  tytastoi)  of  the  return  of  Cimon  from  his 

expedition  to  Scyro's,  bringing  with  liirn  the 
bones  ol  Theseus.  Public  expectation  was 
excited  respecting  the  approaching  dramatic 
eontest,  dnd  parly  feeling  ran  so  hiph,  Hint  Ap- 
aepbion,  the  archon  eponynaus,  whose  duty  it 
waa  to  appoint  the  judges,  had  not  yet  ventured 
to  proceed  to  the  final  act  of  drawing  the  lots 
for  their  election,  when  Cimon,  with  his  nine 
eoileagaea  in  the  command,  having  entered  the 
theatre,  the  archon  detained  them  at  the  altar, 
and  administered  to  them  the  oath  appointed 
for  the  judges  in  the  dramatio  contests.  Tbeir 
decision  \va55  in  fnvor  of  Sophocles,  who  re- 
ceived the  first  prize  i  the  second  only  being 
awarded  to  iBachyhis,  who  was  so  mortified  at 
his  defeat  that  he  left  Athens  and  retired  to 
Sicily.  From  this  epoch  Sophocles  held  the 
SQpremacy  of  tbe  Athenian  stage,  until  a  formi- 
dable rival  arose  in  Euripidrs,  who  gained  the 
first  prize  for  the  first  time  in  441.  The  year 
440  is  a  roost  important  era  in  the  poet^s  life. 
In  the  spring  of  that  year  he  brought  out  the 
earliest  of  his  extant  dramas,  the  Antigone,  a 
play  which  gave  the  Athenians  such  satisfaction, 
especially  on  account  of  the  political  wisdom  it 
displayed,  that  they  appointed  him  one  of  the 
ten  ttrattgi,  of  whom  Pericles  was  the  chief,  in 
the  war  against  Samoa.  It  would  seem  that  in 
this  war  Sopliocles  neither  obtained  nor  sought 
for  any  tuiliiary  reputation :  he  is  represented 
as  good-hnraoredly  repeating  the  judgment  of 
Pericles  cnncerning  him,  that  he  understood 
the  making  of  poetry,  but  not  the  commanding 
of  an  army.  The  foroily  dissensions  which 
troubled  his  last  years  are  connected  with  a 
well-known  and  beautiful  story.  His  family 
eonaiated  of  two  sons,  lophon,  the  offspring  of 
Nicostrate,  who  was  a  free  Athenian  woman, 
and  Ariatoo,  bis  son  by  Thruns  of  Sicyon  \  and 
Ariaton  had  a  son  named  Sophocles,  for  whom 
his  grandfather  showed  the  greatest  affection. 
lopboDt  who  waa  by  the  lawa  of  Athena  his 
fttbei'a  rightfiil  heir,  jealoas  of  his  love  for  the 
young  Sophocles,  and  apprelicnding  that  Sopho- 
cles purposed  to  bestow  upon  his  grandson  a 
large  proportion  of  his  property,  is  said  to  have 
auromoned  his  father  before  the  Phratores,  who 
seem  to  have  had  a  sort  of  jurisdiction  in  family 
atTairs,  on  the  charge  that  his  mind  was  affect- 
ed by  old  age.  As  his  only  reply,  Sophocles 
cxelaimed,  "  If  I  am  Sophocles,  I  am  not  beside 
myself;  and  if  I  am  beside  myself,  I  am  not 
Sophoclea ;"  and  then  he  read  from  his  (EdipUt 
at  Colonus,  which  was  lately  written,  but  not  yet 
brought  out,  the  magnificent  parodas,  beginnmg, 

whereupon  the  judges  at  once  dismissed  the 
MM,  and  rebuked  lophon  for  his  andutiful  con- 
doct.  Sophocles  forgave  his  son,  and  it  is  prob- 
ahle  that  the  reconciliation  was  referred  to  in 
the  Unet  ni^bn  CBi^  at  Go^na,  where  Antig- 
one  pleads  with  her  father  to  forgive  Polyni- 
eaa,  as  other  iathera  had  been  induced  to  for- 
give their  bad  eblMien  (r.  IIM,  folL).  Sopho- 
cles died  soon  afterward  in  406,  in  his  ninetieth 
year.  All  the  varioua  accounts  of  hia  death 
and  foneral  nie  of  a  fietitknis  and  poetical  com* 
plexion.  According  to  some  writers,  he  was 
choked  by  a  grape ;  another  writer  related  that 
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in  a  pnott  *■  recitation  of  the  Antigom  1  

ed  Iiis  voice  ao  long  without  a  pause  thit, 
tltrough  the  weakness  of  extreme  age,  be  kit 
hia  breath  and  his  lift  together;  while  oUkq 
aserihrd  hia  death  to  excessive  joy  at  obtainln-' 
a  victory.    By  the  universal  cunseni of  ibe tea 
I  critics,  both  of  ancient  and  of  modirrs  lfaBes,tte 
'  tratredies  of  .Sophocles  arc  ihe  pr  rfr'  ninn  ofite 
Greek  drama.  The  subjects  and  style  of  Soplio. 
eles  are  human,  while  those  offscbylus  ue 
essentially  heroie     The  latter  excite  tenor, 
I  pity,  and  admiration,  as  we  view  them  at  ad» 
I  tanee ;  the  former  bring  those  same  fedingi 
home  to  the  heart,  with  the  addition  of  synipa. 
thy  and  self-application.   No  individual  hunua 
being  ean  imagine  himaelf  in  the  pottiior  at 
Prometheus,  or  derive  a  personal  warning  from 
the  crimes  and  fate  of  Clytcmnestra;  bu^etcn 
one  can,  in  feeling,  share  the  self-devoitoa  « 
Antigone  in  giving  up  her  life  at  the  call  dl 
fraternal  piety,  and  the  calmness  wbica  come 
over  the  apirit  of  (Edipos  when  he  is  rMooeiiM 
to  the  gods.    In  ^Eschylus,  the  sufferers  m  the 
victims  of  an  inexorable  destiny ;  but  Sopbocies 
brings  more  prominently  into  view  those  fauiu 
of  their  own,  which  form  one  element  of  tin 
destiny  of  which  they  are  the  victims,  and  u 
more  intent  upon  inculcating,  as  the  le&io& 
taught  by  their  woes,  that  wise  calmne^  lad 
moderation,  in  desires  and  actions,  in  prosprntr 
and  adversity,  which  the  Greek  poets  and  phi- 
losophers celebrate  underthenameof  au^inrvf. 
On  the  other  hand,  be  never  descends  :o  thil 
level  to  which  Euripidea  brought  downibevt, 
the  exhibition  of  hnman  passion  and  tAmg 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  exciting  emotion  intlie 
spectators,  apart  from  a  moral  end.  Ibe  diA 
feronee  between  the  two  poets  is  ilhntntedlf 
the  saying  of  Sophocles,  that    he  himself  rrp- 
resented  men  as  they  ought  to  be,  but  £uri{u^ 
exhibited  them  as  they  are.**  llw  mmdierif 
plays  ascribed  to  Sophocles  was  one  hund«<l 
and  thirty.   He  contended  not  onljr  with 
chylus  and  Earipides,  but  also  with  Gborta; 
Arislias,  Agatbon,  and  other  poets,  amori:  bon: 
was  bis  own  son  lophon  ;  and  he  carried  of  tlx 
first  prize  twenty  or  twenty- four  times,  freqocat 
ly  the  second,  and  never  the  third.  It  is  re- 
markable, as  proving  his  growing  activity  ud 
success,  that  of  his  one  hundred  and  thirten 
dramas,  eighty-one  were  brought  ont  after  hia 
fifty-fourth  year,  and  also  that  all  his  extant 
dramas,  which  of  course,  in  the  judgment  of  thi 
grammarians,  were  his  beirt,  belong  to  this  lattet 
period  of  his  life.   The  seven  extant  tragedies 
were  probably  brought  out  in  the  followiBj 
chronological  order :  AiUigwe,  EUcira,  TrdUs* 
ia,  (Edipus  Tyrannus,  Ajax,  PhUorifUt.  (FAifU 
at  Colontu  :  the  last  of  these  was  broui;tit  oat, 
after  the  death  of  the  poet,  by  his  grandson. 
Of  the  numerous  editions  of  Sophocles,  the 
most  useful  one  for  the  ordioaiy  studeot  is  that 
by  Wnnder,  Gothtt  et  Erfoidt,  18S1-lMB,3 
8vo.    [Four  parts  have  reached  a  second  edi- 
tion, begun  1839  ;  and  the  other  three  a  Uiiid. 
A  nsefo!  edition,  comprising  most  of  Wasde!'* 
notes  in  English,  was  published  by  M'.trbell, 
London,  1841-4.  2  vols.  8ro:  a  full  and  levi 
ed  commentary  on  Sophodflt  It  enMio^  n 

Ellendt's  Lexicon  SophocUum,  KonigsSer?,  1885, 
8  vols.  870.]— 3.  Son  of  Amtoo  aod  pu^ 
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of  tint  dder  SoplMiclei,  was  aho  an  Athenian 

tragic  port  Thf  love  of  his  grandfather  toward 
him  has  been  already  mentioned.  In  401  be 
broeght  oat  the  CBdiput  at  Celonu*  of  his  frand- 
r:!thrr  ;  hut  he  did  not  begin  to  exhibit  his  own 
dramas  till  396. — [3.  An  Athenian  orator,  whose 
onilion  for  Enetemon  is  quoted  by  AristoUe. 
Ruhnken  supposes  that  he  is*  the  same  as  the 
Sophocles  mentioned  by  Xenophon  as  one  of 
tbe  Thirty  Tyrants.] 

SoraoNisBA,  daughter  of  the  Carthaginian 
general  Hasdrubal,  the  son  of  Gisco.  .She  had 
been  betrothed  by  her  father,  at  a  very  early 
age,  to  the  Numidian  prince  Masintssa ;  but,  at 
a  subsequent  period,  Hasdrubal  being  desirous 
to  gain  over  Syphax,  the  rival  monarch  of  Nu- 
midia,  to  the  Carthaginian  alliance,  oflbied  him 
the  hand  of  his  daughter  in  marriage.  The 
beauty  and  accomplishments  of  Sophooisba  pre- 
vailed over  the  influence  of  Scipiot  Syphax 
married  her,  and  became  the  zealous  supporter 
and  ally  of  Carthage.  Sopbonisba,  on  her  part, 
was  asaidnoos  in  her  endeevon  to  aeeoie  bis 
adherence  to  the  cause  of  her  countrymen. 
AAer  the  defeat  of  Syphax,  and  the  capture  of 
hia  eapiul  eity  of  Cirta  by  Masinisst,  Sopbonis- 
ba fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror,  upon 
whom,  however,  her  beauty  exercised  so  pow- 
toM  an  inHnenoe  that  be  detennined  to  many 
tier  himself.  Their  nuptials  were  accordingly 
celebrated  without  delay,  but  Scipio  (who  was 
apprchenaive  lest  she  shoaM  ezereise  the  same 
influence  over  ^^^8ini88a  which  she  had  pre- 
viously done  over  Syphax)  refused  to  ratify  this 
arrangement,  and,  upbraiding  Masinisaa  with 
his  weakness,  insisted  on  the  immediate  sur- 
render of  the  princess.  Unable  to  resist  this 
command,  the  Numidian  king  spared  her  the 
humiliation  of  captivity  by  sending  her  a  bowl 
of  poison,  which  she  drank  without  hesttatton, 
and  thus  put  an  end  to  her  own  life. 

SdPBBdar  (Su^pov),  of  Syracuse,  was  the  prin- 
Oipel  writer  of  that  species  of  composition  caU- 
ed  the  Mtmc  (/ij>of),  which  was  one  of  the  nu- 
merous varieties  of  the  Dorian  Comedy.  He 
flourished  about  B.C.  460-420.  When  Sophron 
is  called  the  inventor  of  mimes,  the  meaning  is, 
ttat  be  redneed  to  tbe  form  of  a  literary  com- 
position a  species  of  amusement  which  the 
Greeks  of  Sicily,  who  were  pre-eminent  for 
broad  homer  and  merriment,  had  practiced  Ihrni 
time  immemorial  at  their  public  festivals,  and 
the  nature  of  which  was  ve^r  similar  to  the 
Spartan  Dtkduta.*  Saeb  a^nwlio  perfonn- 
ances  prevailed  throughout  the  Dorian  states 
under  various  names.  One  feature  of  the  Mimes 
of  SoplMon,  wbioli  fonned  a  maiked  diaCinotion 
between  them  and  comic  poetry,  was  the  na- 
ture of  their  rhythm.  There  is,  however,  some 
diflMty  in  determining  whether  they  nme  in 
mere  prose,  or  in  mingled  poetry  and  ptosOi  or 
in  proae  with  a  peculiar  rhythmical  movement, 
bat  no  metrleal  arrangement  With  regard  to 
the  substance  of  these  compositions,  their  char- 
acter, so  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained,  appears 
to  liave  been  et&icai ;  that  is,  tbe  scenes  repre- 
sented were  those  of  ordinary  life,  and  the  lan- 
guage employed  was  intended  to  bring  out  more 
clearly  tbe  characters  of  tbe  persons  exhibited 
in  those  scenes,  not  only  for  tlie  amusement, 
Imi  also  for  n»«»  insfemetian  tt£  tbft  sneetatorL 


80ISDICB. 

I  Plato  was  a  great  admirer  of  Sopbron,  and  the 

philosopher  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  whs 
.made  tbe  Mimes  known  at  Athens.  The  se- 
rious porpoae  which  was  aimed  at  in  tbe  works 
'  of  Sophron  *vas  always,  as  in  the  Attic  Com- 
1  edy.  clothed  under  a  sportive  form ;  and  it  can 
I  easily  be  imagined  that  sometimes  the  lattei 
element  prevailed,  even  to  the  extent  of  ob- 
I  scenity,  as  tbe  extant  fragments  and  the  paral- 
lel of  the  AttieOomedyeombioe  to  prove.  The 
'  best  collection  of  the  fragments  of  Sophron  ii 
by  Abrens,  D»  Gtacct  Lingua  DiaUctu^ 

SOPHBOMISCOS.     Vid.  SOCRATSS. 

[SoPHRosirNB  (Zu^poiTvvTi),  daughter  of  Dio- 
nysius  the  elder  and  of  AristomacTie,  the  sister 
of  Dion,  was  married  to  her  half-brother,  the 
younger  Dionysius.] 

Soraus,  P.  SekpronTus,  tribune  of  the  plelis 
B.C.  810,  and  consul  304,  is  mentioned  as  one 
of  tlio  euliest  jurists,  and  is  said  to  have  owed 
his  name  of  Sophus  or  Wise  to  his  great  merits. 

SoPiANJB  (now  Fbn/inrchcn),  a  town  in  Pau- 
nonia  Inferior,  on  the  road  from  Mursa  to  Vin- 
dobona,  tbe  birtb-plaoe  of  tbs  Empeior  Max- 
iroinus. 

[SdrSus  (SiSiroXir).   I.  Son  of  Hennodoms, 

commanded  the  Amphipolitan  cavalry  in  tbe 
army  of  Alexander,  in  the  battle  against  the 
TriMliaas,  on  the  hanks  of  tbe  I^nos,  in  B.O. 
335 ;  he  also  commanded  a  troop  of  horse  at 
tbe  battle  of  Arbela  in  331.— 3.  A  distinguished 
painter,  flonrished  st  Rome  in  tbe  middle  of  tba 
first  century  B.O  ,  and  is  said  by  Cicero  tohavo 
been  the  liead  of  a  school  of  painters.] 

SteA.  1.  (Smanns :  now  Son),  a  town  in 
Latium,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  River  Liris, 
and  north  of  Aipinum,  with  a  strongly-fortified 
oitadel.  It  was  the  roost  northeriy  town  of  tlie 
Volsci  in  Latium,  and  aAerward  joined  the  Sam- 
nites;  but  it 'was  conquered  by  tbe  Romans, 
and  was  twice  colonized  by  them,  since  the  in- 
habitants had  destroyed  tbe  first  body  of  col- 
onists There  are  still  remains  of  the  polyg- 
onal walls  of  the  ancient  town. — 2.  A  town  in 
PapUafonia  of  uncertain  site. 

SoRicTE  (now  Monte  di  S.  Oreste),  a  celebra- 
ted mountain  in  Etruria,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Falisci,  near  the  Tilier«  abont  twenty-four  miles 
from  Rome,  but  the  summit  of  which,  frequent- 
ly covered  with  snow,  was  clearly  visible  from 
the  city.  (Vidt*  mt  site  *M  imm  csinWmsi 
ractr,  Hor..  Carm  ,  i.,  9.)  The  whole  mountain 
was  sacred  to  Apollo,  and  on  its  summit  was  a 
temple  of  this  god.  At  (he  fosCival  of  Apollo^ 
celebrated  on  this  mountain,  the  worshippers 
passed  over  burning  embers  without  receivinf 
any  injury.    (Virg.,  JEn.,  xi.,  786,  »eg.) 

Scran  us.  1.  A  Sabine  divinity,  usually  iden- 
tified with  ApoUo,  worabiwed  on  Mount  So- 
raete.  VU.  SosAore.— S.  llie  name  of  several 
physicians,  of  whom  the  most  celebrated  seems 
to  have  been  a  native  of  Sphesus,  and  to  have 
practiced  bis  mofossion  first  at  Atezandrea,  and 
afterward  at  Rome,  in  the  reigns  of  Trajan  and 
Hadrian,  A.D.  98-188.  Hiere  are  several  med- 
ical works  still  extant  under  tbe  name  of  8or» 
nus,  but  whether  they  were  written  by  the  ntr 
tive  of  Ephesus  can  not  be  determined. 

SoRDicE  (now  Etang  de  Leucaie),  a  lake  in 
Gallia  Narbooensis,  at  the  foot  of  tbe  ryfcaeeSi 
foimod  by  the  Kiver  Soidis. 
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SORDONES. 


SOTION. 


SoRDoiTKs  or  SoBDi,  3  Small  people  in  Gallia 
Narbonensis,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  whose 
efaief  town  was  Ruscino. 

[Sosu  Galla.  a  favorite  of  Agrippina,  the 
widow  of  Gerraanicus,  was  involved  ia  the 
charge  of  treason  against  her  hushand  0.  SUias, 
tnd  sent  into  exile  by  Tiberius  ] 

SosiBios  (Zuaifjio^),  a  distinguished  Lacedee- 
monian  grammarian,  who  flourished  in  the  reign 
of  Plolemy  I'hiladelphus  (about  B.C.  261),  and 
was  contemporary  with  Callimachus. 

[SostoLsa  (ZutTcxX^f),  a  Corinthian  deputy  to 
the  congress  wtiich  had  in  consideration  the 
restoration  oi  Hippias  to  the  tyranny  of  Athens. 
His  earnest  opposition  to  that  meaonra  indueed 
the  allies  to  abandon  the  project  ] 

SostoKNKs  {^uaiyivtit),  the  peripatetic  phi- 
losopher, was  the  astronomer  emptoyed  by  Ju- 
lius Cssar  to  superintend  the  correction  of  the 
calendar  (B.C.  46}.  He  is  called  an  Egyptian, 
but  maj  be  supposed  to  have  been  an  Aleiao* 
drean  Greek.   Fid.  DUi.  ofAMHj^  aft.  Oalbk^ 

DARIUX. 

SosTraXms  (lo9t^avn(),  the  son  of  Sosieles 

of  Syracuse,  was  one  nf  the  seven  tragedians 
who  were  called  the  Tragic  Pleiad.  He  was 
bom  et  Uie  end  of  the  reign  of  Philip,  and  floor- 
ished  B.C.  284.  [A  few  fragments  remain,  col- 
leeted  in  Wagner's  Tragw,  Grae.  Frngm-t  p 
167-8.1 

[Sosis  (£u<7(c),  a  Syracusan,  who  joined  Cy- 
rus the  younger  with  three  hundred  Graek  mer- 
cenaries.] 

SosTthbos  (Zuff/dfoc),  of  Syracuse  or  Athens, 
or  Alexandrea  in  the  Troad,  was  a  distinguished 
tragic  poet,  one  of  the  Tragic  Pleiad,  and  the 
antagoni.st  of  the  tragic  poet  Homer.  He  flour- 
bhed  about  D  C.  284.  [The  fragments  of  his 
tragedies  arc  collected  in  Wagner's  Tragic. 
Ortte.  Fragm.,  p.  140-16S.] 

Soslo*.  1.  C  ,  quaestor  B.C.  66,  and  praetor 
49.  He  was  afterward  one  of  Antony's  princi- 
pal Itentenants  in  the  East  He  was  appointed 
by  Antony,  in  38,  povernor  of  Syria  and  Cilicia 
in  the  place  of  Vontidius.  Like  his  predeces- 
sor in  the  fovemmmt,  he  oarried  on  the  mil- 
itary operations  in  his  province  with  preat  suc- 
OOSB.  In  37  be  advanced  against  Jerusalem 
tkmg  with  Herod,  and  after  hard  fighting  be- 
came master  of  tlic  city,  and  placed  Herod  upon 
the  throne,  la  return  lor  these  services,  An- 
tony obtained  for  Soeins  the  honor  of  a  trinmph 
in  34,  and  the  consulship  in  32.  Sosius  com- 
manded the  left  wing  of  Antony's  fleet  at  the 
battle  of  Aetium.  He  was  afterward  pardoned 
by  Octavianus,  at  the  intercession  of  L.  Arrun- 
tius.— 2.  The  name  of  two  brothers  (Sosit), 
booksellers  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Horace. 
They  were  probably  freedaeOt  peilMpB  <^  the 
Sosius  mentioned  above. 

SospiTA,  that  is,  the  "  saving  goddess,"  was 
a  surname  of  Juno  at  Lanuvium  and  at  Rome, 
in  both  of  which  places  she  had  a  temple.  Her 
worship  was  very  ancient  in  Latium,  and  was 
tmsplanted  from  Lanuvium  to  Rome. 

SoitrSnes  (luadet/iK),  a  Macedonian  officer 
of  noble  birth,  who  obtained  the  supreme  di- 
leetion  of  affairs  during  the  period  of  confusion 
which  followed  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls.  He 
defeated  the  Gauls  in  280.  He  is  included  by 
the  elironoiogera  anoBig  the  kiqgi  of  Mnoedo- 


nia,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  be  em* 
snmed  the  royal  title. 

So8Tu.vTi;9  {'26oTf>r:-ro(-),  the  name  of  at  least 
four,  if  not  five,  Grecian  artists,  who  have  been 
frequently  eonfiranded  with  one  another,  i.  a 
statuary  in  bronze,  the  sister's  son  of  Pythago- 
ras of  Rhegium,  and  his  disciple,  fluuriskd 
about  D  C.  424.— t.  Of  Chios,  the  instructor  of 
Pantias,  flourisned  about  D  C.  400.— 3  Atm 
uary  in  bronzo,  whoin  Pliny  mentions  as  a  con. 
temporary  ol'  Lysippus,  at  Ol.  1  I  t,  D  C  323,  'M 
date  of  Alexander's  death,  it  t-;  probahl-',  how 
ever,  that  he  was  identical  with  the  foliowrej. 
— 4.  The  son  of  Dcxiphanes,  of  Cnidus,tirajo(te 
of  the  great  architects  who  flourished  during 
and  after  the  life  of  Alexander  the  Great  He 
built  for  Ptolemy  I.,  the  son  of  Lagas,  ibe  od* 
ebrated  Pharos  of  Alexandrea.  He  sho  n> 
bellished  his  native  city.  Cnidus,  with  a  wojt 
which  was  one  of  the  wonders  of  ancieot  arctu- 
teetare,  namdy,  a  portieo,  or  eoloonsde,  ao^ 
porting  a  terrace,  which  served  a*;  a  promenaiie 
— ^.  An  engraver  of  precious  stones,  viuae 
name  appears  or  eereral  Terybeantifid  eaneoi 
and  intaglios. 

Sdsus  (2u(rof ),  of  Pergamus,  a  worker  la  ibo> 
aaic,  and,  aeeording  to  Pliny,  the  most  eck* 
brated  of  all  who  practiced  that  art. 

SoTADSs  (Zurddfr).  1.  An  AlbeDian  eoaie 
poet  of  the  Middle  Comedy,  who  nmt  tot  be 
confounded  with  the  more  celebrated  poet  of 
Maronea. — 2.  A  native  of  Marooea  io  Thraoe, 
flourished  at  Alexandrea  about  B.C.  380  He 
wrote  lascivious  poems  (called  ^Xv<ut^oitivat- 
dot)  in  the  Ionian  dialect,  whence  ihej  were 
also  called  'luvtxot  X6yoi.  They  were  also  call- 
ed SoUtdean  poema  (Surddeta  ^aiiara).  ItvoeU 
seem  that  Sotades  carried  his  lascivious  aod 
abusive  satire  to  the  utmost  lengths ;  and  tbe 
freedoms  which  he  took  at  last  brought  bin 
into  trouble.  .According  to  Pliitnrch.  he  mii? 
a  vehement  and  gross  attack  on  Ptoiemv  Phi!- 
adelphOB,  on  the  oeeasion  of  his  manriige  vilk 
his  sister  Arsinoe,  and  the  kinr^  threw  hira  into 
prison,  where  he  remained  for  a  long  time.  Ae- 
oording  to  Atbemsan,  tbe  poet  attaekmi  bolh 
Lysimachus  and  Ptolemy,  and.  having  lle<l 
Alexandrea,  he  was  overtaken  at  Cum  by 
Ptolemy's  general  Pntrodos,  who  shot Moiip 
in  a  leaden  chest  and  cast  hira  into  the  f'-a 

SoTsa  (2un7p),  i. «•  tbe  Savioor"  (Lat  ^• 
iNUor  or  Sospes),  oeenre  te  the  suraMS  of  eev* 
era!  divinities,  especially  of  Zeos  (Jupiter).  If 
was  also  a  surname  of  Ptolemcitt  L,  kiog  of 
Egypt,  as  well  as  of  aeveral  of  the  siherMv 
Greek  kings. 

[SoTEBicHos  iluT>tptxo{),  of  thcOawMSJI 
poet  and  historian  of  the  time  of  lbs  BipMr 
Diocletian.  To  him  are  ascribed  an  EncomieB 
on  Diocletian,  a  poem  entitled  Baenfui^ 
AiowaioKOt  one  on  Pantheia  of  Bab3rtoB,ls<i» 
er  on  Ariadne,  a  life  of  ApoUonios  of  Tyint. 
a  poetical  history  of  the  capture  ofThebeeif 
Alexander  the  Great,  entitled  nv6uv^'kh^ 
dpiaK6»t  and  oHms.] 

[SoTERiccB  Mascios,  8  f rccdman,  froffi  wbo« 
L.  Craasos  purchased  his  Tascalan  villa  ] 

SoTlow  (ItirUw).  I.  A  philosopher,  ajdi 
native  of  Alexandrea,  who  flourished  at^ew* 
of  tbe  third  oentniy  B.C.  He  is  ohiey  »• 
mirkaUa  as  tbe  uitarcf  a  wmfc  (MttM  Alt 
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SOTTIATES. 

Sasfai)  on  the  successive  teachers  in  tje  differ- 
ent philusoptiical  schools  — 2  A  philosopher, 
ami  also  a  native  of  Alexandrca,  who  lived  in 
the  age  of  Tibt-nus.  ne  was  the  instructor  of 
Seneca,  who  derived  from  him  his  admiration 
of  Pythagoras.  It  was  perhaps  this  Sotton  who 
was  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  anger,  qnoted 
by  Siobanis — H.  A  Peripatetic  philosopher,  men- 
tioned by  A.  Gellius,  is  probably  a  dilfcrent  per- 
son from  either  of  the  preeedingi.  # 

SoTTiATEs  or  SoTiATKs,  a  powerful  and  war- 
like people  ID  Uallia  Aquttaoica,  on  the  frontiers 
of  Gallb  Narbonensia,  were  anbdned  by  P.  Craa> 
fill".  r^Tsar's  Ipfrate,  after  a  hard-fouijht  battle. 
The  modern  S6t  probably  repreaeota  the  an- 
cient town  of  thie  people. 

[S  fijs  (I'jnr),  one  of  the  earliest  kings  of 
Sparta,  son  of  Procles,  whom  he  succeeded  on 
the  throne,  and  father  of  Eorypon,  from  whom 
the  Proclid  kings  were  called  Eurypontidc] 

SozoxBNUs  C^u^o/itvoc),  usually  called  Sozo- 
HKN  in  English,  was  a  Greek  ecclesiastical  lus- 
toriaD  of  the  fifth  century.  He  was  probably  a 
native  of  Bethelia  or  Bethel,  a  village  near  Gaza 
ia  Palestine.  His  parents  were  Christians.  He 
{waeticed  as  an  advocate  at  Conatantinople, 
whence  he  is  surnamed  Scholasfims  ;  and  he 
was  still  engaged  in  his  profession  when  he 
wrote  hia  history.  His  ecclesiaatieal  hiatory, 
which  is  extant,  is  in  nine  books,  and  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  Emperor  Theodoaiua  II.  It  com- 
BMoees  with  the  nign  of  Conatantine,  and 
compi^  down  a  little  later  than  the  death  of  Ho- 
norius,  A.D.  423.  The  work  ia  inoomplete,  and 
breaks  off  in  the  middle  of  a  chapter.  The  au- 
thor, we  know,  had  proposed  to  bring  it  down 
to  439,  the  year  in  which  the  biatoiy  of  Socra- 
tes enda.  Sommen  exeela  Sooratea  in  atyle, 
but  is  inferior  to  the  latter  in  soundness  of  judg- 
ment. The  hiatory  of  Sozoinen  ia  printed  along 
with  the  other  Greek  eocleaiaatical  historians. 

FU.  SOOBATBB. 

SozopSlis,  afterward  Scsupdtis  (SuCrfTroXiCi 
^u(oviroKt{ :  ruins  at  Susu),  a  considerable  city 
of  Pisidia,  in  a  plain  aorroaaded  by  monntaina, 
north  of  Termessos. 

Spakta  (2rrdpri7,  Dor.  ^irupra :  I>TTapTiurt)(, 
Spartiatea,  Spartanus),  also  called  Laced.«iion 
{AaKidalftuv.  AnKt(htia'nnor,  Laccdjrmonius).  the 
capital  of  Laconia  and  the  chief  city  of  Pelo- 
pooneaoa,  waa  aitoatad  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Eurotas  (now  7n),  about  twenty  miles  from  the 
aea.  It  stood  on  a  plain  which  contained  within 
it  aeveral  riaing  groonda  and  billa.  It  waa 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Eurotas,  on  the 
Dorthweat  by  the  amall  river  GCnus  (now  Kele- 
ame),  and  on  the  aoutbeaat  by  the  anall  river 
Tiasa  (now  Magula),  both  of  which  streams  fell 
into  the  Earotaa.  The  plain  in  which  Sparta 
atood  waa  abut  in  on  the  east  by  Mount  Mene- 
laium,  and  on  the  west  by  Mount  Taygetus  ; 
wlience  the  city  la  called  by  Homer  "  the  hollow 
Lneedmnon.'  It  was  of  a  circular  form,  about 
aiz  miles  in  circumference,  and  consisted  of 
aereral  distinct  quarters,  which  were  originally 
a^arate  viUagea,  and  which  were  never  united 
into  Me  nguur  town.  Its  site  ia  occupied  by 
the  modern  villages  of  Magula  and  Psykhiko ; 
and  the  principal  modem  town  in  the  neighbor- 
hood is  Jfiafra,  which  lies  about  two  mdea  to 
the  wsst,  on  the  ahipes  of  Moant  Tasviias 
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I  During  tbefloariahingtimaaofGreeK  independ- 
ence, Sparta  was  never  surrounded  by  walls, 
since  the  bravery  of  its  citizens,  and  the  diih- 

i  culty  of  acoeaa  to  it,  were  aopposed  to  render 

such  defences  needless.  It  was  first  fortifien 
by  the  tyrant  Nabis  ;  but  it  did  not  possess  reg- 
I  ular  walla  till  the  time  of  the  Romana.  Sparta, 
unlike  most  Greek  cities,  had  no  proper  Ac ropo- 
I  lis,  but  this  name  was  only  given  to  one  of  the 
I  steepeat  hilla  of  the  town,  on  the  anmmit  of 
which  stood  the  temp  e  of  Athena  Poliuchos 
or  Chalcioecua.  Five  distinct  quarters  of  the 
city  are  mentioned  .*  1.  PUane  {Tliravif :  Ethnic 
UiraviiTTjr).  which  appears  to  have  been  the 
moat  important  part  of  the  city,  and  in  which 
waa  aituated  the  A^'ora,  containing  the  eouneil- 
house  of  the  senate,  and  the  offices  of  the  pub- 
lic magistrates.  It  was  also  surrounded  by  va- 
rious temples  and  other  public  buildings.  Of 
these  the  moat  splendid  was  the  Persian  Stoa 
or  portico,  originally  buiU  of  the  spoils  taken  in 
the  Persian  war,  and  enlarged  and  adorned  at 
later  times.  A  part  of  the  Agora  was  called  the 
Chorus  or  dancinij  place,  in  which  the  .''Spartan 
youths  performed  dances  in  honor  of  Apollo. 
2.  Limn<t  {Mfivat),  a  anborb  of  the  city,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Eurotas,  northeast  of  Pitane,  was 
originally  a  huUow  spot  covered  with  water.  3. 
ilf<woa  or  Mutoa  (Me<Tda.  Me<Toda :  Eth.  Heev** 
(iTT}r),  also  by  the  side  of  the  Eurotas,  southeast 
of  the  preceding,  containing  the  Dromus  and 
the  Plataniataa,  whieh  waa  a  apot  nearly  aur* 
rounded  with  water,  and  so  called  from  the  plane- 
trees  growing  there.  4.  Cjfnosura  (Kvvofovyw : 
Kwocovpevc),  in  the  aonthweat  of  the  city,  and 

south  of  Pitane  .5.  Atl;:ula.  {A'tyrldai),  in  the 
northwest  of  the  city,  and  west  of  Pitane.  The 
two  principal  atreeta  of  Sparta  ran  from  the 
Agora  to  the  extreme  end  of  the  city  :  these 
were,  1.  Apkeia  or  Aphctait  ('A^oi,  'A^eratf, 
sc.  6A6c),  extending  in  a  southeasterly  direction 
past  the  temple  of  Dictynna  and  the  tombs  of 
the  Eurypontidae  ;  and,  2.  Skia*  (2/tmf),  run- 
ning nearly  parallel  to  the  preceding  one,  but 
foiUmr  to  the  east,  and  which  derived  its  name 
from  an  ancient  place  of  assembly,  of  a  circulai 
form,  called  Skias.  The  most  important  re- 
mains of  ancient  Spnrta  are  the  ruins  of  tha 
theatre,  which  was  near  tlie  Agora.  Sparta  is 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Lacedsmon,  a  son 
of  Zona  and  Taygets,  who  married  Sparta,  the 
daughter  of  Eurotas,  and  called  the  city  after 
the  name  of  bis  wife.  His  son  Amyclas  is  said 
to  have  been  the  founder  of  Amydw,  wnioh 
was  for  a  long  time  a  more  important  town  than 
Sparta  itself.  In  the  mythical  period,  Argoa 
waa  the  ehief  eity  in  Peloponneana,  and  Sparta 
is  represented  as  subject  to  it.  Here  reigned 
Menelaus,  the  younger  brother  of  Agamemnon  ; 
and  by  the  marriage  of  Oreates,  the  son  of  Aga- 
memnon, with  Hcnnione,  the  daughter  of  Mene- 
laus, the  two  kingdoms  of  Argos  and  Sparta  be- 
came united.  "Hie  Dorian  conqaest  of  Palo* 
ponnesus,  which,  according  to  tradition,  took 
place  eighty  years  after  the  Trojan  war,  made 
Sparta  the  capital  of  the  country.  Laconia  fell 
to  the  sharo  of  the  two  sons  of  Aristodcmus, 
Eurysthenes  and  Procles,  who  took  up  their 
residence  at  Spaita,  and  ruled  over  the  kingdom 
conjointly.  The  old  inhabitants  of  the  country 
maintaina  tbeiiMMlvea  at  Amydie.  which 
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not  conquered  for  a  long  time.  After  the  com- 
plete subjugation  of  the  country  we  find  three 
distinct  classes  in  the  population :  the  Dorian 
conquerors,  who  resided  in  the  capital,  and  who 
were  called  Spartiatae  or  Spartans;  the  Peri> 
ceci  or  old  Achaean  inhabitants,  who  became 
tributary  to  the  Spartans,  and  possessed  no  po- 
litical rifiliiH  ;  and  the  Helots,  who  were  also  a 
poriiou  ol  tlie  old  Achaean  mhabuants,  but  were 
redaoed  to  a  state  of  tlavery.  From  Tarioua 
causes  the  Spartans  became  distracted  by  intes- 
tine quarrels,  till  at  length  Lycurgus,  who  be- 
longed to  the  royal  family,  was  selected  by  all 
parties  to  give  n  new  constitution  to  the  state. 
The  date  of  Lycurgus  is  uncertain ;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  place  it  later  than  B.C.  835.  The 
constitution  of  Lycurgus,  which  is  described  in 
a  separate  article  (9t4.  Ltuokoos),  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  Sparta*s  greatness.  She  soon  became 
aggressive,  and  gradually  extended  her  sway 
over  the  greater  part  of  Peloponnesus.  In  B.C. 
743  the  Spartans  attacked  Messenia,  and  after 
a  war  of  twenty  years  subdued  this  countr)*, 
733.  Id  685  the  Messenians  again  tooli  up 
amie,  but  at  the  end  of  seventeen  jwm  were 
again  completely  subdued,  and  their  country 
from  this  time  forward  became  an  integral  por- 
tion of  Laconia.  For  details,  vid.  Mbssbnia. 
After  the  close  of  the  second  Messenian  war 
the  SparLins  continued  their  conquests  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus. They  defeated  the  Tegeans,  and 
wrested  the  district  of  Thyreae  from  the  Ar- 
girea.  .At  the  time  of  the  Persian  invasion, 
they  were  confessedly  the  first  people  in  Ci  reece ; 
and  to  them  was  granted  byonanimous  consent 
the  chief  command  in  the  war.  But  after  the 
final  defeat  of  the  Persians,  the  haughtiness  of 
Pnnsanias  disgusted  most  of  the  Grsek  states, 
particularly  the  lonians,  and  led  them  to  trans- 
fer the  supremacy  to  Athens  (477).  Prom  this 
time  the  power  of  Athens  steadily  inersssed, 
and  Sparta  possessed  little  influence  outside  of 
die  Peloponnesus.  The  Spartans,  however, 
made  serenl  attempts  to  check  the  ristng  great- 
ness of  Athens,  and  their  jeah)iisy  of  the  latter 
led  at  length  to  the  Pelopoonesian  war  (481). 
This  war  ended  in  the  overthrow  of  AUiens. 
an  1  tli.^  restoration  of  the  supremacy  of  Sparta 
over  the  rest  of  Greece  (404).  But  the  Spar- 
tans did  not  retain  this  supremacy  more  than 
thirty  years.  Their  decisive  defeat  by  the  The- 
bans  under  Epaminondas  at  the  battle  of  Lenc- 
tra  (371)  gave  the  Spartan  power  a  shock  from 
which  it  never  recovered ;  and  the  restorAton 
of  the  Messenians  to  their  country  two  years 
afterward  completed  the  humiUation  of  Sparta. 
Thrice  was  the  Spartan  territory  invaded  by 
the  Thebans,  and  the  Spartan  women  saw  for 
the  first  time  the  watch-fires  of  an  enemy's 
eamp.  The  Spartans  now  finally  lost  their  en- 
premaey  over  Greece,  but  no  other  Greek  state 
succeeded  to  their  power;  and  about  thirty 
ream  afterward  the  greater  part  of  Greece  was 
obliged  to  yield  to  Philip  of  Maccdon  The 
Spartans,  however,  kept  baaghtily  aloof  froia 
Ike  Maeedonian  oonqneior,  and  tensed  to  take 
part  in  the  Asiatic  expedition  of  his  son  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  Under  the  later  Macedonian 
iDonarehs  the  power  of  Spsrta  still  farther  de- 
clined ;  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus  were  neg- 
«cted,  luxury  erspi  into  the  state,  the 
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of  citizens  diminished,  and  the  landed  propoty 
became  vested  in  a  few  families.  Agis  endear, 
ored  to  restore  the  sneient  institutions  of  Lf> 
curgus,  but  he  perished  in  the  attempt  (210). 
Cleomenes  III.,  who  began  to  reign  236,  wz* 
more  successful.  He  succeeded  in  patting  ibe 
epbors  to  death,  and  ov*  rihr  iuingtheeiitfiif 
government  (225) ;  and  he  then  made  a  nih- 
tribution  of  the  landed  property,  and  augmeotini 
the  Bomber  of  the  Spartan  citizens  by  admit- 
tin?  some  of  the  Poriavj  to  this  honar  lit* 
reforms  infused  new  blood  into  the  state,  asd 
for  a  short  time  heoarried  on  war  witbsoeccai 
against  the  Achaeans.  Dut  Aratus,  the  gesenl 
of  the  Achaeans,  called  in  the  assistance  ofA» 
tigonus  Doson,  the  king  of  Maoedonis,  «Im»I». 
feated  Cleomenes  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Se!- 
lasia  (221),  and  followed  up  his  success  by  tte 
captore  of  Sparta.  Sparta  now  sssk  ielo  kii^ 
nificance,  and  was  ruled  by  a  succession  of  n- 
tive  tyrants,  till  at  length  it  was  compelM  lo 
abolish  its  peculiar  institntions,  and  to  jois 
Acbsan  league.  Shortly  afterward  itfell,wr.Ji 
the  rest  of  Greece,  under  the  Aomaa  power. 

SpAvrlcus,  the  name  of  several  Idngt  of  ibe 
Cimmerian  Bosporus.  I  Succeeded  thedvoastT 
of  the  Archeanactidae  in  B.C.  438.  and  reigoed 
onttl  43 1 .  He  was  succeeded  by  his  aoo  Seleo- 
cus.  —  2.  Began  to  reign  in  427.  and  reigned 
twenty  years.  He  was  succeeded  in  407  br  kii 
son  Satyrus  — 3.  Succeeded  his  father  Leoooa 
in  353,  and  died,  leaving  his  kiogdom  tobiaai 
Parj'sades  in  348. — 4.  Son  of  Eumelus,  bcfio 
to  reign  in  304,  and  reigned  twenty  years 

SpabtIcus,  by  birth  a  Thraciaa,  was  saccess- 
ively  a  shepherd,  a  soldier,  and  a  chief  of  ban- 
ditti. On  one  of  his  predatory  expeditioaa  be 
was  taken  prisotpier,  aaid  aoM  to  a  tniaarrf^ 
iators.  In  73  he  was  a  memhor  of  the  luiupf 
of  Lentulus,  and  was  detained  m  basdMOlM 
Capua,  in  readiness  for  the  gsmea  at  ItiMt 
He  persuaded  his  fellow-prisoners  to  make  an 
attempt  to  gain  their  freedom.  About  ssitatjr 
of  them  brdte  OQtof  the  school  of  LeDtatai,al 
took  refuge  in  the  crater  of  Vesuvius.  Sparta- 
cus  was  chosen  leader,  and  was  soon  joised  kj 
8  number  of  runaway  slaves.  They  wmltael- 
aded  by  C.  Claudius  Pulcher  at  the  K  a  i  f  ihri<- 
thousand  men,  but  Spartacus  attacked  tbe  be* 
siegers  and  put  them  to  fiight.  His  oamben 
rapidly  increased,  and  for  two  years  (B  C  73- 
71)  he  defeated  one  Roman  army  after  an oi her, 
and  laid  waste  Italy,  from  the  fool  of  the  Alps 
to  the  southernmost  corner  of  the  peniiwuU 
After  both  the  consuls  of  72  had  been  defeated 
by  Spartacus,  M.  Licinios  Crastas,  the  pnator, 
wss  appointed,  to  the  MUMid  of  the  m. 
Crassus  carried  on  the  contest  with  vi^srind 
sueoess,  and,  after  gaining  several  adraougcs 
over  the  memy,  at  length  delbated  tb«a  os  ibe 
River  Silarus  in  a  decisive  battle,  in  which  Spar- 
tacus wss  slain.  The  character  of  ^j*^^* 
has  been  maligned  by  the  Roman  niHum^  Ole> 
cro  compares  the  vilest  of  his  contemporaric* 
to  him:  Horace  speaks  of  him  assoooiBOo 
robber  T  none  recognize  his  grenmmt^^ 
terror  of  I:  is  name  survived  lo  a  late  period  w 
the  empire.  Accident  made  Spartaosts^by- 
herd,  a  freebooter,  and  a  gladiator :  MlMifiM^ 
ed  him  h  hero.  The  exoesscs  of  his  followrn 
he  ooiUd  not  alw^yn  lufiei^  and  kia  ffiwff  *^ 
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leitwin  ttmn  often  cost  him  his  popularity.  But 
He  was  in  himsolf  not  IcM  mild  and  just  than 

he  was  able  and  valiant. 

Spaet.vrius  Campus.  Vid.  Carthago  Nova. 
S  !•  V  R Ti  ( i) / (TO fro m  aneipo),  t he  So w  n - M c n , 
is  the  name  given  to  the  armed  men  who  sprang 
from  the  dragon's  teeth  sown  by  Cadmns,  and 
who  were  believed  to  be  the  aocestom  of  the 
five  oldest  families  at  Thebea. 
S^ABTiIifos,  JEtSuB,  one  of  the  Seripiont  Htt- 
A'l^vfhT,  lived  in  the  time  of  Dinrletian 
•ad  Coostantine,  and  wrote  the  bioffraphies  of, 
1.  Hadnairaa  and  .Alius  Veraa ;  9.  Bidioe  JaHo 
anus  ;  3.  Sevcrus  ;  4  Pcsccnnius  Niger  ;  Car- 
acalia ;  6.  Geta.  For  the  editiona  of  Spartia- 
mia,  vii.  CAvrroLTNVt. 

SpAKTor.T  s  {IrruDTuXor),  a  town  in  the  Mace- 
donian peninsula  of  Cbalcidice,  north  of  Oiyn- 
firaa. 

Si-  a  ta  (Inavra  :  now  Lake  of  Urmi),  a  large 
aalt-lake  in  the  west  of  Media,  whose  waters 
were  singularly  bitter  and  acrid.  It  was  also 
called  Matiana  (Manai'^  ^f^vij)  from  the  name 
of  the  people  who  dwelt  around  it. 

SrEHcHEUB  (liTepxtiot :  now  Etladha),  a  river 
in  the  south  of  Tlieaaa^,  Whieh  rises  in  Mount 
Tyinphrestus,  runs  in  an  easterly  direction 
through  the  territory  of  the  .^nianes,  and 
titfoagb  the  diatrict  Malls,  and  falls  into  the  in> 
ncrmost  corner  of  the  Sinus  Maliacus.  As  a 
river-god  Spercheus  is  a  son  of  Oceanus  and 
Terra  (Ge),  and  the  Ather  of  Meneathhia  hy 
Polydora,  the  daughter  of  Peleus.  To  this  eod 
Peleus  dedicated  the  hair  of  bis  son  Achilles, 
hi  order  that  be  might  retnm  hi  safety  from  the 
Trojan  war. 

Spe8,  the  personification  of  Hope,  was  wor- 
shipped at  Rome,  where  she  had  seTeral  tem« 
plea,  the  most  ancient  of  which  had  been  built 
in  B.C.  364,  by  the  consal  Atilius  Calatinus, 
near  the  Porta  Cannentalis.  The  Greeks  also 
wori.liipped  the  personification  of  Hope,  Elvis, 
and  they  relate  the  beautiful  allegory,  that  when 
Epimcthens  opened  the  Tessel  brought  to  him 
by  Pandora,  from  which  all  manner  of  evils 
were  scattered  over  the  earth,  Hope  alone  re- 
mained behind.  Hope  was  represented  in 
works  of  art  as  a  youthfbl  figure,  lightly  walk- 
ing in  full  attire,  holding  in  her  right  hand  a 
flower,  and  with  the  left  liAing  up  her  garment. 

SniosipPDs  ( £irftoiinrar)«  the  philosopher, 
was  a  native  of  Athens,  and  the  son  of  Eury- 
medon  and  Potone,  a  sister  of  Plato.  He  ao- 
eoninaied  his  nnele  Plato  on  hia  third  jonmey 
to  Syracuse,  where  he  displayed  considerable 
ability  and  prudence.  He  succeeded  Plato  as 
president  of  the  Aeademy,  hot  was  at  the  head 
of  the  .school  for  only  eight  years  (B  C.  847- 
339).  He  died,  as  it  appears,  of  a  lingering 
paralytie  illness.  Re  wrote  seteral  works,  all 
of  whirh  are  lost,  in  which  he  developed  the 
doctrines  of  his  great  master. 
8pHACTiaTA.  Vid.  Ptlob.  No.  8. 
SraiBBiA  (Sfatp/a :  now  Poroa),  an  island  off 
the  coast  of  Trcezen  in  Argolis,  and  between  it 
and  the  island  of  Calauria,  with  the  latter  of 
which  it  was  connected  by  means  of  a  sand- 
bank. Here  Sphaerus,  the  chariolev  (tf.Pelops, 
ie  aaid  to  have  been  buried. 

eliBBOS  (2^a2pof).    Vid.  SpHiSarA.] 
iBMs  (Sfd^),  a  Stoic  pbilosopber,  stud* 
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ied  first  under  Zeno  of  Citium,  and  aAerward 
under  Cleanthes  He  lived  at  Alexandrea  dur- 
ing the  reigns  of  the  first  two  Ptolemies.  He 
also  tau^rht  at  Lacedaimon,  and  was  believed  to 
have  had  considerable  influence  in  moulding  the 
character  of  Cleomencs.  He  was  in  repute 
among  the  St<Mca  for  the  accaraey  of  his  defini- 
tions He  was  the  author  of  seveial  wortcs,  all 
of  which  are  lost. 

Sraaimlta  (Z^evAS^i; :  I^evdoXrvf),  a  demna 
of  .Mtica  belongintr  to  the  tribe  Hippothoontis, 
on  the  frontiers  of  jBoeotia,  between  Tanagra  and 
Decelea. 

SpHETTCs  {1<^r]rr6^  :  'L<^T}T7ior),  a  demus  in 
the  south  of  Attica,  near  the  silver  mines  of 
Snnhmi,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Aeamantfs. 

[Si'uoDRiAs  (lou^piar).  Spartan  harmost  at 
Thespie  B.C.  378,  attempted  in  a  time  of  peace 
to  seize  upon  the  Pirsns.  Having  failed  in  the 
nndertaking,  he  was  tried  by  the  Spartan  ephors, 
but  acquitted  through  the  influence  of  Agesilaus. 
Ho  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  B.C.  371.] 

Si'HiNx  (2ci/'yf,  gen.  S^tyyof),  a  she.monster, 
daughter  of  Orthus  and  Chima  ra,  born  in  Iho 
country  of  the  Arimi,  or  of  Typlion  and  Echidna, 
or  lastly  of  Typhon  and  Chimsera.  She  is  said 
to  have  proposed  a  riddle  to  the  Thebans.  and 
to  have  murdered  all  who  were  unable  to  gueas 
it.  (Edipus  solved  it,  whereupon  the  Sphinx 
slew  herself.  (For  details, Q^nipus.)  Tho 
legend  appears  to  have  come  from  Egypt,  but 
the  figare  of  the  Sphinx  is  represented  some 
what  diflbrently  in  Greek  mythology  and  art. 
The  Egyptian  Sphinx  is  the  figure  of  a  lion 
withOQt  wings  in  a  lying  attKnde,  the  upper  part 
of  the  body  being  that  of  a  human  being.  Tho 
Sphinxes  appear  in  Egypt  to  have  been  set  up 
in  aTonoes  forming  the  approaohee  to  temples. 
The  common  idea  of  a  Greek  Sphinx,  on  the 
other  band,  is  that  of  a  winged  body  of  a  lion, 
the  breast  and  npper  part  being  the  figure  of  a 
woman.  Greek  Sphinxes,  moreover,  are  not 
always  represented  in  a  lying  attitude,  but  ap- 
pear in  different  positions,  as  it  might  suit  the 
fancy  of  the  sculptor  or  poet.  Thus  they  appear 
with  the  face  of  a  maiden,  the  breast,  feet,  and 
claws  of  a  lion,  the  tail  of  a  serpent,  and  tho 
wings  of  a  bird.  Sphinxes  wew  nequently  m 
troduced  hy  rireek  artists  as  ornament*  of  ar- 
chitectural works. 

Sp^na.  1.  (Now  Sjrina^zino),  a  town  in  Gal- 
lia Cispadana,  in  the  territory  of  the  Lingones, 
on  the  most  southerly  of  the  mouths  of  the  Po, 
whieh  was  called  after  it  Oetiom  Splnelienm. 
It  was  a  very  ancient  town,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  Greeks,  but  in  the  time  of  Strabo 
had  oeased  to  be  a  place  of  any  importance. — 
2.  (Now  Sptno),  a  town  in  Galua  Tlranspadana, 
on  the  River  Addua. 

[Spiho,  a  emsll  stresm  in  or  nefir  Rome, 
which,  Cicero  says,  together  with  the  Almo, 
Nodinus,  Tiberinus,  and  other  flowing  waterst 
was  itttefeed  in  the  prayers  of  the  augurs  ] 

SpiifTHAROs  (SrriVfla/^jof),  of  Ilcraciea  on  the 
Pontus,  a  tragic  poet,  contemporary  with  Aria* 
tophanes,  who  designatea  him  aa  a  barbarian 
and  a  Phrygian.  He  was  akw  ridieoled  by  the 
other  comic  poets. 

(SpiTHBiDATKs  {"LTriOpi^arrji;),  a  Persian  com- 
Vnnder  sent  by  Pharnaba/us  to  oppose  the  pas- 
sage fi€  the  ten  thoosand  tbron^ii  Bitliynia 
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B  C.  400.  Ho  afterward  revolted  from  the  Per- 
sians, and  joined  Agesilaus. — 2.  Satrap  of  Lydia 
%nd  Ionia  under  Darius  Cudomannns,  was  one 
of  tho  Persian  commanders  at  the  battle  of  the 
Oranicus  in  D  C.  334,  in  which  bailie,  while  Al- 
exander was  engaged  with  Kha'saces,  Spithri- 
dates  attacked  him  from  behind,  and  had  raised 
his  sword  to  striiie,  when  Clitu8,anlicipatin<T  the 
bluw,  cut  oflfhis  arm.    (Compare  RtittaAcus).] 

Spolatok.    Vtd.  Salona. 

Spot.KTicM  or  Spoi.ktum  (Spoletinus  :  now 
Spolelo),  a  town  in  Umbria,  on  the  Via  Fiaminia, 
colonized  by  the  Romans  D  C.  24SL  It  suflered 
severely  in  thr-  civil  wars  bctwcrn  Siilhi  and 
Marius.  At  a  later  time  it  was  taken  by  Toti- 
las ;  but  its  wails,  which  had  been  destroyed  by 
the  Goths,  were  restored  by  Narses. 

ScoRAOBs  (2iropddcf,  sc.  v^aott  from  aittlpu), 
a  group  of  scattered  islands  in  the  iBgean  Ses, 
off  the  island  of  Crete  and  tbo  westcni  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  so  called  in  opposition  to  the  Cyc- 
lades,  which  Isy  in  a  circle  anrand  Deloa.  The 
division,  however,  between  these  two  groups 
of  islands  was  not  well  defined ;  and  we  find 
some  of  the  islands  at  one  time  described  as 
belonging  to  the  Sporades,  and  at  another  time 
as  belonging  to  the  Gyclades. 

SruRiNNA,  VcsTRiTius.  I.  Tbc  haraspex  who 
warned  Caesar  to  beware  of  the  Idfls  of  March. 
It  is  related  that,  as  Cii\««ar  was  goinjr  to  the 
senate-house  on  the  fatal  day,  he  said  to  Spu- 
rinna  in  jest,  **  Well,  the  Ides  of  March  are 
come,"  upon  which  the  seer  replied,  "  Yes,  they 
are  come,  but  they  are  not  past." — 2.  A  Roman 
general,  who  fon^t  on  the  side  of  Otho  against 
the  Vitellian  troops  in  the  north  of  Italy.  In 
the  rt  igti  of  Trajan  he  gained  a  victory  over  the 
Bructeri.  Sparinna  lived  on  terma of  theeloeett 
friendship  with  the  younger  Pliny,  from  whom 
we  learn  that  Spuriona  composed  lyric  poems. 
There  are  extant  ibor  odes,  or  rather  fragments 
of  odes,  in  choriambic  measure,  ascribed  to  Spu- 
hnna,  and  which  were  first  published  by  Bar- 
thius  in  1618.  Their  gennioeness,  however,  is 
very  doubtful. 

SruRiNus,  Q.  Pbtillids,  praetor  urbanus  in 
B.C.  181,  in  which  year  the  books  of  King  Nu- 
ma  Pompilius  are  said  to  have  been  discovered 
upon  the  estate  of  one  L.  Petillius.  Spurinus 
obtained  possession  of  the  books,  and  upon  his 
representation  to  the  senate  that  they  ought  not 
to  be  read  and  preserved,  the  senate  ordered 
them  to  be  burned.  Vid.  Ncma.  Spurinus 
was  consul  in  176,  and  Ml  in  battle  agtinat  the 
Ligurians. 

SxAsiiB  (Stabianus :  now  CasttU  a  Marc  di 
Stabia),  an  ancient  town  in  Campania,  between 
Pompeii  and  Surrentum,  which  was  destroyed 
by  Sulla  in  the  Social  War,  but  which  continued 
to  exist  as  a  sdiall  plaee  down  to  the  gn  at  erup- 
tion of  Vesuvius  in  A.D.  79,  when  it  was  over- 
whelmed along  with  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum. 
It  waa  at  Slabm  that  the  elder  Pliny  periabed. 

Stagirus,  subsequently  StaoIra  (Srdyejpof, 
Td2rdy<ipa,i^Sray«^:  £raycu)^rf(:  nowStoo- 
n»),  a  town  of  Maoeaonia  in  ChaMdice,  on  the 
Strymonic  Gulf,  and  a  little  north  of  the  isthmus 
which  unites  the  promontoiy  of  Athos  to  Chal- 
eidice.  ft  was  a  colony  of  Andres,  was  found- 
ed B.C.  656,  and  was  originally  called  Ortbago- 
ria.  It  is  celebrated  as  the  birUH»laoe  of  Alia- 
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totle,  and  was  in  conscf^ucncc  restored byP^j^ 
ip,  by  whom  it  had  been  destroyed. 

STAPRf  Ltrs  (Srd^>.o{-).  son  of  Bsecbos  (Dh». 
nysus)  and  Ariadne,  or  of  Theseus  and  AriadDe, 
and  was  one  of  the  Argonauts.  By  Ghrrsothe- 
mis  he  became  the  father  of  three  daughters 
Molpadia,  Rhceo,  and  Partbenos. 

[Staseas,  of  Neapolis,  a  peripatetic  philceo- 
pher,  who  lived  many  years  at  Rome  witliM 
Piso,  and  was  alao  on  fHcodlj  terms  withCi* 
cero  ] 

SxAsiiros  (Zraatvo^),  of  Cyprus,  an  epic  poet,  i 
to  whom  some  of  the  ancient  writers  attnbsted 
the  poem  of  the  Epic  Cycle,  eniitlod  Cyfm 
(Kvn-pta).    In  the  earhest  historical  period  of  i 
Greek  literature  the  C^fria  was  aeeeirted  witt.  I 
out  question  as  a  work  of  Homer ;  and  it  is  not 
till  we  come  down  to  the  times  of  Atheosu 
and  the  grammariana  that  we  find  any  meate 
of  Stasinus.    Stasinus  was  said  to  be  the  sos- 
in-law  of  Homer,  who,  according  to  one  sMy, 
composed  the  Cypria,  and  gavetttoSlsStoaiii 
his  daughter's  marria2;e  portion;  manifesilyw 
attempt  to  reconcile  the  two  different  acoooDts, 
which  ascribed  it  to  Homer  and  Stssinns.  Tbe 
Cypria  was  the  first,  in  the  order  of  the  erests 
contained  in  it,  of  the  poems  of  tbe  Epic  C^cle 
relating  to  the  Trojan  war.    It  embraced  tbe 
period  antecedent  to  the  beginning  ef  tbe  llild, 
to  which  it  waa  designed  to  foim  aa  iahote 
lion. 

StATICLLI,  STATIELLAVaSS,  Or  STATItUilWi 

a  small  tribe  in  Lioruria,  south  of  the  Po,  wboae 
chief  town  was  Statielise  Aquee  {aow  Aefu),oa 
the  road  from  Genoa  to  Placentia. 
StatilTa  MessalIna.     Vid  ME^siuSi 
StatiUub  Taurus.    Vid,  Tausc*. 
[STATiLtos,  L.,  a  man  of  eqneatriia  m^aM 
'  one  of  Catiline's  conspirators,  and  was  pot  to 
death  with  Lentulus  and  the  others  m  tbe  Tui- 
lianum.] 

Statik.v  (IrJrfipa).     1.  Wife  of  AltanRM 

II.,  king  of  Persia,  was  poisoned  bf  I^ujHliii 
the  roomer  af  tbe  kltt|r,  who  waa  a  dsafly  ms* 

my  ofStatira. — 2  Sister  and  wifeofDariasIH., 
celebrated  as  the  most  beautiful  wofnan  of  ber 
time.  She  was  taken  prisoner  by  .^Jcnmier, 
together  with  her  mother-in-law  SisTgamba  and 
her  daughters,  aAer  the  battle  of  Issus,  B.C. 333. 
They  were  all  treated  with  the  utmost  respect 
by  tho  conqueror,  hut  Statira  died  shortly  t«- 
fore  the  battle  of  Arbela,  331.— 3.  Also  called 
Barsine,  elder  daughter  of  Dahiu  III.  Vii 
Barsine. 

Statiws  Murcus,    Vid.  Mubcps. 
[Statius.    1.  A  literary  slave  of  Q.  Ctcero,  | 
whom  be  anbaeqnentiy  manainltted,  hsd  gifMi  I 
offence  to  M.  Cicero,  as  appears  from  tbe  )at- 
ter's  letters. — 2.  Gsbuus,  a  general  of  tbe  Sam- 
nites,  waa  defeated  h^  tbe  Ronans  aalMtaa 
prisoner  in  B.C.  305.] 

StatIus,  p.  pAnifius,  waa  bom  at  Nesyoto 
abont  A.D.  61,  and  waa  the  son  of  adiillqaib' 
ed  grammarian  He  accompanied  his  father  to 
Rome,  where  the  latter  acted  as  tbe  pieonMr 
of  Domitian,  who  held  him  in  high  honor.  1^ 
der  the  skillful  tuition  of  his  father,  th  young 
Statius  ;ipeedily  rose  to  fame,  and  became  fees- 
liarly  renowned  for  the  brilliancy  of  bisflMB' 
poraneous  effusions,  so  that  he  gained  tbeptfti 
thraa  tinea  in  the  Alfaaoeoateatoi  batbaii^ 
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lAor  a  long  career  of  popolarity,  been  vaiiqi/lsh- 
ed  in  the  quinquennial  games,  he  retired  to  Nc- 
ajMlis,  the  place  of  bis  nativity,  along  with  his 
wife  Clandit,  whose  virtues  he  frequently  com- 
mcmorates  He  died  about  A  D  96.  It  has 
been  inlerrcd  from  a  passage  in  Juvenal  (vii., 
8S),  thai  SUtios,  in  liis  eariier  years  at  least, 
was  forced  to  struggle  with  poverty  ;  but  he 
appears  to  have  profited  by  the  patronage  of 
DoBitian  S),  wliom  lie  addreaaea  in 

strains  of  the  most  fulsome  adulation.  Tbeex> 
taot  works  of  iStatius  are :  1.  SUvarum  Uin 
a  eolleetion  of  tbirty>two  ooeasional  poems, 
many  of  them  of  considerable  length,  dividctl 
into  five  books.  To  each  book  is  prefixed  a 
dedication  in  prose,  addressed  to  some  friend. 
The  metre  chiefly  employed  is  the  heroic  hex- 
ameter, but  four  of  the  pieces  (i.,  6  ;  ii.,  7  ;  iv., 
3,  9)  are  in  Phalscian  hcndecasyllabics,  one 
(iv.,  6)  in  the  Alcaic,  and  one  (iv.,  7)  in  the 
Sapphic  stanza.  3  Thcbduios  l.ihn  .ML,  an 
heroic  poem  in  twelve  books,  embodying  the 
ancient  legeoda  With  regard  to  the  expedition 
of  the  Seven  against  Thebes.  3.  Achilleidot 
Libn  Jl.f  an  heroic  poem  breaking  off  abruptly. 
Aooording  to  the  original  plan,  it  would  have 
comprised  a  complete  history  of  the  exploits  of 
Achilles,  but  was  probably  never  finished.  Sta- 
tias  may  jaally  claim  the  praiae  of  standing  in 
the  foremost  rank  among  the  heroic  poets  of  the 
•Sdver  Age.  lie  is  in  a  great  measure  free  from 
extravagance  and  pompous  prelenaiona;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  no  portion  of  his  works  do  we 
find  the  impress  of  high  natural  talent  and  im- 
posing  power.  The  pieces  which  fbnn  the  Stl- 
VK,  although  evidently  thrown  ofT  in  haste,  pro- 
duce a  much  more  pleasing  effect  than  the  am- 
MUcos  poeins  of  the  Thebaid  or  the  Achillcid. 
The  best  editions  of  the  Silva  are  by  Markland, 
liond.,  1738,  and  by  Sillig,  Dresd.,  1827.  The 
best  edition  of  the  complete  works  of  Statins  is 
bj  Lemaire,  4  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  18S6-1880. 

STAToirTA  (Statoniensis),  a  town  in  Etruria, 
sod  a  Roman  praefectura,  on  the  River  Albinia, 
and  on  the  Laous  StatonieoaiSi  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  which  were  stone  qoanieet  end  eiusel- 
ient  wine  wa  s  grown. 

STAToa,  a  Eloman  surname  of  Jupiter,  describ- 
ing him  as  staying  the  Romans  in  their  flight 
trom  an  enemy,  and  generally  as  preservmg  the 
•listing  order  of  things. 

StectorTum  (IrcKTopioi' :  now  Afioum  Kara- 
Uuar  1),  a  city  of  Great  Pbrygia«  between  Pel- 
Ic  and  Synnadia. 

SrsirroR  (Zrcvrop),  a  herald  of  the  Greeks  in 
the  Trojan  wart  whose  voice  was  as  loud  as 
(hat  of  fifty  other  men  together.  Hie  BUBe  has 
become  proverbial  for  any  one  shouting  wilfc  en 
OBonumy  loud  voice. 

Scsm^is  Lacos.    Vid.  Hbbxvs. 

SnmrcLiRus  (ZrevvKXtipoc,  Dor.  SrevvcXo- 
fK}  SrewicX^ptof),  a  town  in  the  north  of  Mes- 
ienia,  which  was  the  residence  of  the  Dorian 
kings  of  the  country.  AAer  the  time  of  the 
third  Messenian  war  the  town  is  no  longer  men- 
ded ;  but  its  name  continued  to  be  given  to 
extensive  plain  in  the  north  of  Meaaeoia. 

Stephanr  or -is  CZreipdvTj,  ^rtipavtr:  nOW  StC' 
hnio),  a  sea-port  town  of  Paphlagonia,  on  the 
i»ast  of  the  MariaiNlynL 

8TiPHivus(2riea«er).  1.  An  Athenian  eeift- 
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ie  poet  of  the  New  Comedy,  was  probably  the 

son  of  .Antiphancs,  some  of  whose  plays  he  is 
said  to  have  exhibited. — 2.  Of  iiyzantium,  the 
author  of  the  geographical  lexicon  entitled  Elk- 

]  nica  {'EBvtKti),  of  which,  unfortunately,  wc  poe> 
sess  only  an  epitome.  Stephanus  was  a  gram* 
marian  at  Constantinople,  and  lived  after  the 
time  of  Arradiiis  and  Honorius,  and  before  that 
of  Justinian  II.  His  work  was  reduced  to  an 
epitome  by  a  certain  HenMHaos,  who  dediee* 
ted  his  abridgment  to  the  Emperor  Justinian 
II.  According  to  the  title,  the  chief  object  of 
the  work  was  to  specify  the  gentile  names  de- 
rived  from  the  several  names  of  places  and 

,  countries  in  the  ancient  world.   But,  while  this 

I  is  done  in  every  article,  the  amount  of  informa- 
tion given  went  far  beyond  this.   Nearly  every 

I  article  in  the  epitome  contains  a  reference  to 
some  ancient  writer,  as  an  authority  for  the 
name  of  the  place ;  but  in  the  original,  aa  we 

'  see  from  the  extant  fragments,  there  were  con- 
siderable quotations  from  the  ancient  authors, 
besides  a  number  of  very  interesting  particu 
lars,  topographical,  historical,  mythological,  and 
others.  Thus  the  work  was  not  merely  what 
it  professed  to  be,  a  leiieon  of  a  special  braneh 
of  technical  grammar,  but  a  valuable  dictionary 
of  geography.  How  great  would  have  been  its 
value  to  OB,  if  it  had  come  down  to  ns  nnmuti- 
lated,  may  be  seen  by  any  one  wlio  compares 
the  extant  fragments  of  the  or^jjinal  with  the 
corresponding  artidea  in  the  eimome.  These 
fragments,  however,  are  unfortunately  very 
scanty.  The  best  editions  of  the  Epitome  ot 
Stephanos  are  by  DIndorf,  Lips.,  1825,  dtc,  4 
vols.  ;  by  Westermann,  Lips.,  1839,  8to;  ud 
by  Meineke,  Berlin,  1849,  voL  i. 

Sterculi(78,  StbrcvtIos,  or  StbbooIlInob,  4 
surname  of  Satunms,  derived  from  Stcrcua, 
manure,  because  he  bad  promoted  agriculture 
by  teaching  the  people  the  use  of  manure.  This 
seems  to  have  been  the  original  meaning,  though 
some  Romans  state  that  Sterculius  was  a  sur- 
name of  Picumnus,  the  son  of  Faunus,  to  whom 
lilcewise  impiovemente  in  agricoltnie  are  es- 
cribed. 

Stkkups  (ZrfpoT;/),  one  of  the  Pleiads,  wife 
ofCEnomaus,  and  daughter  of  Hippodamla. 

Stkropks.     Vld  Cvci.OPES. 

[Stsrtinios,  a  Sioic  philosopher,  whom  Hor> 
aee  (Set,  ii.,  S,  S96)»  in  derision,  calb  tiM  eighth 
of  the  wise  men  •  the  scholiast  says  that  be 
wrote  two  hundred  and  thirty  books  on  the 
Stole  philoeophy  in  the  Letin  language.] 

Stesichobob  {iTTjoixopoc),  of  Himera  in  Sic- 
ily, a  celebrated  Greek  poet,  cootemporaiy  with 
Sappho,  AlcBOS,  Pittaena,  and  Phaltriat  ia  said 
to  have  been  born  B.C.  G.12,  to  have  flourished 
about  608,  and  to  have  died  in  653,  at  the  age 
of  eighty.  Of  the  evente  of  his  life  we  hate 
only  a  few  obscure  accounts.  Like  other  great 
poets,  his  birth  is  fabled  to  have  bean  attended 
by  an  omen ;  a  nightingale  sat  upon  the  babe'a 
lips,  and  sung  a  sweet  strain.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  carefully  educated  at  Catena,  and 
aAerward  to  have  enjoyed  the  friendship  of 
Pbalaris,  the  tyrant  of  Agrigentilm.  Many  writ- 
ers relate  the  fable  of  his  being  miraculously 
struck  with  blindness  aAer  writing  an  attack 
upon  Helen,  and  recovering  his  sight  when  lie 
had  cowpneart  a  Fatoedia.  He  is  said  to  have 
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been  hailed  al  Catane  by  a  gate  of  the  city, 

which  was  called  after  him  the  Stesiehorean 
gate.  Siesicborus  was  one  of  the  nine  chiefs 
of  lyric  poetry  recognised  by  the  ancients.  He 
stands,  with  Alcinan,  at  the  head  of  one  hranch 
of  the  lyric  art,  the  choral  poetry  of  the  Do- 
rians. He  waa  the  firat  to  break  the  monotony 
of  the  strophe  and  antistrophe  by  the  intronuc- 
tion  of  the  epode,  and  hia  metres  were  much 
more  Taried,  and  the  atraeture  of  hia  strophes 
more  elaborate,  than  thdse  of  Alcman.  His 
odes  contained  all  the  essential  elementa  of  the 
perfect  choral  poetry  of  Pfodar  and  the  trage- 
,  diana.  The  subjects  of  his  poems  were  chiefly 
heroic ;  he  transferred  the  subjects  of  the  old 
epic  poetry  to  the  lyric  form,  dropping,  of  course, 
the  continuous  narrative,  and  dwellmg  on  iso- 
lated adventures  of  his  heroes.  He  also  com- 
posed poems  on  other  subjects.  His  extant  re- 
mains may  be  classified  under  the  following 
heads:  I.  Mythical  Poems.  2.  flymns.  Enco- 
mia. Epithalamia,  Paeans.  3.  Erotic  Poems, 
and  Schfdia.  4.  A  pastoral  poem,  entitled  Daph- 
nia  6.  Fables.  6.  Elegies.  The  dialect  of  Ste- 
aicborus  was  Dorian,  with  an  mtermixture  of 
the  epie.  The  beat  editioo  of  hia  fragmenta  ia 
by  Kleine,  Berol.,  1828. 

[Stbsiclbs  (£r90MA9f,  called  by  Diodorua 
KrvffcaX^r),  waa  aent  bf  the  Atheniana  with  aix 
taondred  peltasta!  to  aid  the  Corcyrcans  aj^ainst 
llie  LacedemoDiana  under  Mnasippua,  B.C.  373. 
He  was  aneeeaaftol,  and  eanaed  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Lacedaemonians  from  Corcyra.] 

STaaiMaadTos  {^iTnaiftipoTof)^  of  Thaaoa,  a 
rfaapaodiat  and  htetorlan  in  the  time  of  Cimon 
and  Pericles,  who  is  mentioned  with  praise  by 
Plato  and  Xenopboo,  and  who  wrote  a  work 
npMi  Homer,  the  title  of  wbieh  ia  not  known. 
He  also  wrote  some  historical  works 

STKBifKB(EA  {ldev(6oto).  Called  Ant£a  by 
many  writers,  waa  a  daughter  of  the  Lycian 
icing  lobates,  and  the  wife  of  Prcetus.  Respect- 
ing her  lore  for  BeUerophon,  wtd.  BaLLaao- 
raowTas. 

[  Sth  EN  E  L  A  ID  A  B  ( IdeveXotdaf),  a  Spartan  ephor, 
who  strongly  urged  the  declaration  of  war  ajrainst 
Athens  in  the  assembly  of  the  Spartans  and 
their  allies  before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and 
contributed  greatly  to  that  determinatioa on  the 
part  of  the  assembly.] 

8TniNKLO8(£0fveXoc).  1.  Son  of  Peraeua  and 
Andromeda,  king  of  Mycenae,  and  husband  of 
Nicippe,  by  whom  he  became  tbe  father  of  Al- 
oi«o«,  Medina,  and  Euryatheoa.  The  latter,  as 
the  preat  enemy  of  Hercules  {vid.  Hercoles), 
ta  called  by  Ovid  SlkentUius  kottit. — 2.  Son  of 
Andrbgeoa  and  grandaen  of  Minoe.  He  aoean- 
panied  Hercules  from  Paros  on  his  expedition 
againat  the  Amazona,  and,  together  with  hia 
broker  Aleena,  he  waa  appohited  by  Herenlea 
ruler  of  Thasos — 3  Son  of  Actor,  likewise  a 
companion  of  Hercules  in  his  expedition  against 
the  Aroaxons ;  but  he  died,  and  waa  buried  in 
Paphlagonia,  where  he  afterward  appeared  to 
tbe  Argonauts. — 4.  Son  of  Capaneus  and  Evadne, 
belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Anaxagoride  in 
Argoa,  and  was  the  father  of  Cylarabea ;  but, 
aocordin;T  to  others,  his  son's  name  wasCome- 
iea.  He  was  one  of  the  Epigoni,  by  whom 
Vbdwa  was  taken,  and  he  commanded  the  Ar- 
fives  under  Diomodeo  in tiM  Tlrq^  wsr,  being 
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STILPC 

the  faitliflil  friend  and  companion  of  INomedtt 

He  was  one  of  the  Greeks  concealed  in  the 
wooden  horse,  and  at  tbe  distribution  ol  the 
booty,  he  waa  said  to  have  received  an  image 
'  of  a  tliree-eyed  Jupiter  (Zeus),  w  hich  waa  in 
I  aUer  times  shown  al  Argoa.    His  own  statue 
I  and  tomb  alao  were  believed  to  exist  at  Argoa. 
—  5.  Father  of  Cycnu'*,  who  was  metamorph- 
osed into  a  swan.    Hence  we  find  tbe  swu 
I  called  by  Ovid  StkmeM*  eateerw  and  Stkmikm 
'  proles.  —  6  A  trarjic  poet,  contempofiiy 
'  Ariatopbaoea,  wbu  attacked  bim  in  the  ' 
I    SmsHo.    Va.  OoBoonsa. 

[Stkhics  (Srt^fof),  s  leader  of  the  A  the- 
nian  forces  io  tbe  Tnjnn  war,  waa  aiaia  by  Ueo* 
I  tor  ] 

I  StiiJcho,  son  of  t  Ysndal  captsia  under  the 
Emperor  Valens,  became  one  of  the  moat  dia* 
tinpuished  generate  of  Tlieodoaiua  I.   On  Ihs 


d(  itii  nf  Till  odoaio^.  A.D.  395,  Stilichol 
the  real  niloruf  the  Vest  under  the  Emperor  Ho> 
nonus  ;  and  his  power  was  strengthened  by  tbe 
death  of  hia  rival  Rufinus  {vid.  KcrtNi  s;.  andhf 
the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Maria  to  Honorius. 
His  military  abilities  saved  the  Western  em- 
pire ;  and  after  gaining  aeveral  victories  over 
the  barbarians,  he  defeated  Al  irie  at  the  dm- 
aive  battle  of  Pollentia,  403,  aud  coriipclied  liim 
to  retire  from  \tiSrf.  In  405  he  gained  another 
great  victory  over  Radarraisus.  who  had  invad- 
ed Italy  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  boat  of  bar- 
bsrisns.  These  vielories  raised  the  saAitios 
of  Stilicho  to  so  high  a  pitch  that  he  aspired 
to  make  himself  inaater  of  the  Roman  empire; 
hot  he  waa  apprehended  and  pot  to  deaft  ai 
Ravenna  in  108. 

Stilo,  L.  .^lius  PR.(EcoMiaas,  a  celebrated 
Roman  grammarian,  ooe  of  the  teseiherB  af 
Varro  and  Cicero.  He  received  the  surname 
of  Praeconinus  because  his  father  had  beea  a 
praeco,  and  that  of  Stilo  on  account  of  hiacooi* 
poaitiona.  He  belonged  to  the  aristocratical 
party,  and  accompanied  Q.  Metellus  Numidicus 
into  exile  in  13. C.  100.  He  wrote  Commenta- 
ries on  the  Sonps  of  the  Salii  and  on  the  Twelva 
Tables,  a  work  Dc  Proloquus,  <Vc.  He  and  his 
son-in-law,  Ser.  Claudius,  may  be  regarded  as 
the  fonndera  of  the  slady  of  grammar  at  RosM. 
Some  modern  writers  suppose  that  the  wotIc  on 
Rhetoric  ad  C.  Uereonium,  wlucb  ia  printed  lO 
the  editiona  of  Cieero,  is  the  woik  of  tUs  JESm^ 
but  this  is  mere  conjecture. 

STii.ro  (ZriAiruv),  a  celebrated  pbiloaophm; 
was  a  native  of  Megara,  and  tanght  pbiloaophy 
in  his  native  town.    According  to  one  account, 
he  engaged  in  dialectic  encoanters  wUii  Diodo> 
ras  Cronns  at  the  eoart  of  PtolemvQs  Solsr; 
while,  according  to  another,  he  did  not  comply 
with  tbe  invitation  of  tbe  king  to  viait  AJexan- 
diea.  He  soqalied  a  great  reputation ;  sad  so 
h%||  waa'thaeaisem  in  which  he  wss  held,  that 
Demetrioa,  the  eon  of  Antigonus,  apaied  hia 
houae  at  the  capture  of  Megara.    He  ia  asid  ts 
have  surpassed  his  contemporariea  in  invealivi 
power  and  dialectic  art,  and  to  have  inapired 
'  almost  all  Greece  with  a  devotion  to  tbe  Mega- 
i  rian  philosophy.   He  seems  to  have  made  the 
idea  of  virtue  the  es^pecial  object  of  his  consid- 
eration.   He  maintained  that  the  wise  maa 
'  ought  not  nnly  to  overosBS  avwy  ^Ti;  bOIMl 
i  av«B  to  bo  afiiMiad  19  aaf. 
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SUMO. 

{Stimo,  a  village  of  Hwaealy*  new  Gomphi, 

Oientioncd  by  Livy  ] 

Stimula,  the  name  of  Semele,  according  to 
■ome  critics,  among  the  Romans. 

Sriru  A  (^rctpta  :  ^reinirvr :  ruins  on  the  bay 
Porio  liafit),  a  ticmus  in  Aitica,  southeast  of 
Brauron,  beloDginff  to  the  tribe  Pandionis,  to 
which  there  was  a  road  from  Athens  called 
XTtipiaxi]  6d6{.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Thc- 
nmefies  and  Thmybnlus. 

SroBifCUs,  Joannes  (*I«avt  r/f  o  ^rnr,aTn^),  de- 
rived bis  surname  amMnontly  from  being  a  na- 
tive of  Stobi  in  Maeedonin.  Of  his  personal 
history  \vn  know  nnthinrr  Even  the  age  in 
which  he  lived  can  not  be  fixed  with  accuracy, 
Imt  he  mast  ha?e  been  later  than  Hieroeles  of 
Alcxandrea,  whom  he  quotes  Frobably  he  did 
not  live  veiy  long  after  him,  as  he  quotes  no 
writer  of  a  later  rate.  We  are  indebted  to  Sto. 
baeus  for  a  very  valuable  collection  of  extracts 
from  earlier  Greek  writers.  Stobasus  was  a 
man  of  eitensive  reading,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  noted  down  the  most  interesting  passages. 
The  materials  which  he  had  collected  in  this 
ivay  he  arranged,  in  the  order  of  subjects,  for 
the  use  of  his  aoo  Septimius.  This  collection 
of  extracts  has  come  down  to  us,  divided  into 
two  distinct  works,  of  which  one  bears  the  title 
of  '£kAo>«2  fvautal  SiaXeKTiKol  xal  ijdiKai  (Ee- 
log<t  PhijsictT,  elc),  and  the  other  the  title  of 
'AvOoXoyiov  {Florilegium  or  Sermotut).  The  Ec- 
hgtt  consist  for  the  most  part  of  eitraeta  con- 
vey ing  the  views  of  earlier  poets  and  proso  writ- 
ers on  points  of  physics,  dialectics,  and  ethics. 
The  ^lori^^Kin,  or  Scrmofte*,  is  devoted  to  sub- 
jects of  a  moral,  political,  and  economical  kind, 
■od  maxims  of  practical  wisdom.  Each  chap- 
ler  of  the  Eclogae  and  Sermones  is  headed  Vf 
•  title  describing  its  matter.  The  extracts  quot- 
ed in  illustration  begin  usually  with  jpaasages 
ftom  the  poets,  after  whom  eome  historians, 
orators,  philosophers,  and  physicians.  To  Sto- 
bsus  we  are  indebted  for  a  large  proportion  of 
the  fragments  that  remain  of  the  lost  works  of 
poets.  Euripides  seems  to  have  been  an  espe- 
cial favorite  with  him.  Ho  has  quoted  above 
five  hundred  passages  from  him  in  the  Ser- 
mones, one  hundred  and  fifty  from  Sophocles, 
and  above  two  hundred  from  Menander.  In  ex- 
tracting from  prose  writers,  Stobeeus  sometimes 
^otea  verbato,  sometimes  gives  only  an  epit- 
ome of  the  passage.  The  best  editions  of  the 
Eclogae  are  by  Heeren,  Getting.,  1792-1801,  4 
vols.  9vo,  [and  by  Gaisford,  Oxford,  1850,  2 
vols.  8vo],  and  nf  the  Florilegiam  by  Oaisford, 
Oxon.,  182S.  4  vols.  dvo. 

Srtef  (Sr^foi :  1rMot\  a  town  of  Macedo- 
nia, nnd  the  most  important  place  in  the  dis- 
trict Pseonia,  was  probably  situated  on  the  River 
Erigon,  north  of  Tbessalonlea  and  northeast  of 
Ileraclca.  It  was  made  a  Roman  colony  and  a 
monicipium,  and  under  the  later  emperors  was 
the  eaiwtal  of  the  province  Macedonia  TT.  or 
Slllltaris.  It  was  destroyed  at  the  end  of  the 
(borth  century  by  the  Goths  ;  but  it  is  still  men- 
tioned by  the  Byzantine  writers  as  a  fortress 
under  the  name  of  Stypeum  ( £  rvirtiov).  Its  site 
is  unknown ;  for  the  modern  latib,  which  is 
Bsually  supposed  to  stand  upon  the  site  of  Stobi, 
Met  too  fiir  to  the  northeast. 

SroiaUDgs  Iasdi.A  (now  Idt  d*Biiru),  a 
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group  of  five  small  islands  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, off  the  coast  of  Gallia  Narbonensis  and 
east  of  Massilia,  un  which  the  Massiliotes  kept 
an  armed  force  tu  protect  thefr  trade  against 
pirates.  The  three  larger  island.s  were  called 
Prote,  Mesc  or  Pomponiana,  and  Uypasa,  the 
modem  Porquerolle,  Port  Cnz^  and  hie  d*  Lc> 

:  rant  or  da  Ti'an  ;  the  two  smaller  ones  are  prol^ 
ably  the  modern  Katoncau  and  Promegne. 

STsiri,  a  Ltgurian  people  in  the  Maritime 
Alps,  conquered  by  Q.  Marcius  Rex  B.C  118, 

:  before  he  founded  the  colony  of  NarboMartius. 

Stkabo,  a  cognomen  in  many  Romsn  gentes, 
signified  a  [xT'-dn  w!io  squinted,  and  is  accord-  , 

1  in^ly  classed  with  Patus,  though  the  latter  word 
did  not  indicate  such  a  complete  distortion  of 
vision  as  Strabo 

Stsabo,  the  geoffrapber,  was  a  native  of  Ama* 
sia  in  Pontos.  "nie  date  of  his  birth  is  un 
known,  but  may  perhaps  be  placed  about  B.C. 
54.  He  lived  during  the  whole  of  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  and  during  the  early  part,  at  least, 
of  the  reign  uf  Tiberius.  He  is  supposed  to 
have  died  about  A  D  24.  He  received  a  care- 
ful education.  He  studied  grammar  under  Aris- 
toderous  at  Nysa  in  Caria.  and  philosophy  undei 
Xenarchus  of  Seleucia  in  Cilicia  and  Boethus 
of  Sidon.  He  lived  some  years  at  Rome,  and 
also  travelled  much  in  various  cooatries.  We 
learn  from  his  own  work  that  he  was  with  his 
friend  iEiius  Gallus  in  Egypt  in  B.C.  24.  He 
wrote  an  historical  work  ('laropiKa  'Tiroftv^/iwn) 

'  in  forty-three  books,  which  is  lost.  It  bcpan 
where  the  history  of  Polybius  ended,  and  was 
probably  eontinoed  to  the  battle  of  Aetinm.  He 
also  wrote  a  work  on  Geography  (TeuyoadiKu), 
in  aeventeen  bookai  which  has  come  down  to 
no  entire,  with  the  exception  of  the  seventh, 
of  which  we  have  only  a  meagre  epitome  Stra- 
bo's  work,  according  to  his  own  expression, 
was  not  Intended  for  the  use  of  all  persons.  It 
was  designed  for  all  who  had  had  a  good  edu- 
cation, aod  particularly  for  those  wlio  were  en- 
gaged in  the  higher  departments  of  adminis- 
tration. Consistently  with  this  view,  his  plan 
does  not  comprehend  minute  description,  except 
when  the  place  or  the  object  is  of  ^reat  interest 
or  importance ;  nor  is  his  description  limited  to 
the  physical  characteristics  of  each  country  ;  it 
comprehends  the  important  political  events  o[ 
which  each  country  has  been  the  theatre,  a  no> 
tice  of  the  chief  cities  and  the  great  men  who 
have  illustrated  them  ;  in  short,  whatever  was 
roost  characteristic  and  ialerMting  In  every 
country.  His  work  forms  a  striking  contrast 
with  tho  geography  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  dry  list 
of  names,  occasionally  rdieved  by  eomething 
added  to  them,  in  the  geographical  portion  of 
the  Natural  History  of  Pliny,  it  is,  in  short,  a 
book  intended  for  reading,  and  it  may  be  read ; 
a  kind  of  historical  geography.  Strabo's  lan- 
guage is  generally  clear,  except  in  those  pae> 
sagea  whOTe  the  tesEt  faaa,been  eormpted ;  it  la 
appropriate  to  the  matter,  simple  and  without 
aflectalion.  The  first  two  books  of  Strabo  are 
an  introdnetion  to  his  Geography,  and  contain 
his  views  on  the  form  and  magnitude  of  the 
earth,  and  other  subjects  connected  with  math- 
enoatical  geography.  In  the  third  book  he  be- 
gins hia  description*:  he  devotee  eight  boolcs  tc 
Europe;  aiztoAaiai  andtheeeventeentband 
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last  to  Egjft  and  Libya.  The  best  editions  of 
Slrabo  are  by  Casaubon,  Geneva,  1687,  and 
Pans,  1620,  fol.— reprinted  by  Almeloveen,  Am- 
tterdam,  1707,  and  by  Falconer,  Oxford,  1807, 
2  vols.  fol. — by  Siebenkeca,  and  Tzschuckc, 
Lips.,  1811,  7  vols.  8vo ;  by  Coraes,  Paris,  1815, 
•eq.,  4  vols.  8vo ;  and  by  KraiiMr,  tferlin,  1844, 
seq.,  of  which  only  two  voltirnps  have  yet  ap- 
peared. This  last  is  by  lar  the  best  critical  edi- 
tioD. 

Stribo,  FaknIos.  I.  C,  consul  B  C.  161 
with  M.  Valeiitts  Messata.  In  their  consulship 
the  AetorieiaM  were  expelled  from  Rome.— 3. 
C^aon  of  the  preceding,  consul  123.  He  owed 
bia  eleotioo  to  the  consulship  chiefly  to  the  in- 
floenee  of  0.  Graeebiia,  waa  anxiooa  to  pre- 
vent  his  eremy  Opimius  from  obtaining  the  of- 
fice. But  in  his  consulship  FanQtoa  supported 
the  aristocracy,  and  took  an  aetive  part  in  op- 
posing the  measures  of  Graooboa.  He  spoke 
against  the  proposal  of  Gracchus,  who  wished 
to  give  the  Roman  franchise  to  the  Latins,  in 
a  speech  which  waa  legarded  as  a  master-piece 
in  the  lime  of  Cicero. — 3  C  ,  son-in-law  of  Lac- 
iius,  and  frequently  confuuniled  wiih  No.  2.  He 
aerred  in  Africa,  under  Scipio  Africanus,  in  146, 
■ad  in  Spain,  under  Fabius  Maximus,  in  142. 
He  is  introduced  by  Gicero  as  one  of  the  speak- 
era  botb  in  Wa  work  D§  Republica  and  in  his 
treatise  De  Amiciha.  He  owed  his  celebrity  in 
literature  to  his  History,  which  was  written  in 
Latin,  and  of  whieh  Bmtna  made  at  abridg- 
ment. 

Stkabo,  Skius.    Vid.  Sbjawds. 
SraATdotas  (Zrpar(MrX$f),an  Athenian  orator, 

and  a  friend  of  the  orator  Lycurgus.  He  was 
a  virulent  opponent  of  Demosthenes,  whom  he 
efaarfed  wini  baring  aeeepted  bribes  from  Har- 
paliis.  Slratocles  especially  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  extravagant  flattery  of  Demetrius. 

Straton  (Irpdruv).  1.  Son  of  Arcesilaus  of 
Lampsacus,  was  a  distinguished  peripatetic  phi- 
losopher, and  the  tutor  of  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus.  He  succeeded  Theophrastus  as  head  of 
the  school  to  B.0.988f  and,  after  presiding  over 
it  eighteen  years,  was  succeeded  by  Lycon.  He 
devoted  himself  especially  to  the  study  of  nat- 
wal  science,  whence  he  obtained  the  appella- 
tion of  Physic.ua.  Cicero,  while  speaking  high- 
ly of  his  talents,  blames  him  for  neglecting  the 
moat  naaeaaary  part  of  philosophy,  that  whieh 
has  respect  to  virtue  and  morals,  and  giving 
himself  up  to  the  investigation  of  nature.  Stra> 
ton  appeara  to  have  held  a  pantheiatie  system, 
the  specific  character  of  which  can  not,  how- 
ever, be  determined.  He  seems  to  have  denied 
theexirtMOt  of  any  god  out  of  the  material  uni- 
verse, and  to  have  held  that  every  particle  of 
matter  haa  a  plastic  and  seminal  power,  but 
withoQt  sensation  or  intelligence ;  and  that  life, 
sensation,  and  intellect  are  but  forms,  accidents, 
and  affections  of  matter.  Some  modern  writ- 
ers have  regarded  Straton  as  a  forertinner  of 
Spinoza,  while  others  see  in  his  system  an  an- 
ticipation of  the  hypothesis  of  monads — 2.  Of 
Sardis,  an  epigrammatic  poet,  and  the  compiler 
of  a  Greek  Anthology,  deyoted  to  licentious 
subjects.  Vtd.  Planudes. — 3.  A  physician  of 
Beryius  in  Phcenicia,  one  of  whose  medical 
formule  is  quoted  by  Qalen.— 4.  Alao  ft  pby- 
«riao,  and  a  papa  of  Eraaistratoa  to  fho  third 
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century  B.C.,  who  appears  to  have 
very  intimate  terms  with  his  tutor. 

STRATotticE  (ir/jarovi^jj).  1.  Wife  of  Antigo. 
nus,  king  of  Asia,  by  whom  she  became  tto 
mother  of  Demciniis  Poliorcetes — 2.  Daughier 
of  Demetrius  Puliorcetes  and  Phila,  the  daugii. 
ter  of  Antipater.  to  800,  at  which  time  sht 
could  not  have  been  more  than  seventeen  years 
of  age,  she  was  married  to  beleucus,  iting  of 
Syria.  Notwithatandinf  the  disparity  of  their 
a<,n\s,  she  lived  in  harmony  with  the  old  king  for 
some  years,  when  it  was  discovered  that  her 
step-aon  Antioehoa  waa  deeply  enamoied  of 
her,  and  Selcucus,  in  order  to  save  the  life  af 
bis  son,  which  was  endangered  by  the  vj» 
lenee  of  hiapaasion,  gave  vp  Stratoniee  tent^ 
riage  to  the  young  prince.  She  bore  three  chil- 
dren to  Antiochus  :  1.  Antiochus  II.,  sumamed 
Theos ;  2.  Apama,  married  lo  Magas,  king  of 
Gyrene  ;  and,  3.  Straionice. — 3.  Daughter  of  tbe 
preceding  and  of  Antiochus  I.,  was  married  to 
Demetrius  II.,  king  of  Macedonia.  She  quitted 
Demetrius  in  disgust  on  account  of  his  secoal 
marriage  with  Phihia,  the  daughter  of  Olym- 
pias,  and  retired  to  Syria.  Here  she  was  put 
to  death  by  her  nephew  Selencoa  II.,  against 
whom  she  had  attempted  to  raise  a  revolt  — 4. 
Daughter  of  Antiochus  II.,  kins  of  Syria,  mar- 
ried to  Ariarathea  IIL,  king  of  Cappadoeia^ 
One  of  the  lavoiito  wives  of  Mitbradalea  tfti 
Great. 

8TBAT6iifoiA(2rpaTov(m4i,  Srparwuttf :  Zrpe> 

rovtJtfvf,  Stratoniceus,  Stratonicensis :  nowia- 
ins  at  Eski'HiMr)t  one  of  the  chief  inland  citiei 
of  Caria,  boilt  by  Antioehoa  I.  Soter,  who  fbtti- 
fied  it  strongly,  and  named  it  in  honor  of  his 
wife  Stratonice.  It  stood  east  of  Mylasa.  and 
aoath  of  Alabanda,  near  the  River  Marsyas,  a 
sonthem  tributary  of  tbe  Msander.  Under  the 
Romans  it  was  a  free  city,  and  it  was  improved 
by  Hadrian.  Near  it  stood  the  great  temple  of 
Jupiter  (Zeus)  Chrysaorena,  tiie  centre  of  tto 
national  worship  of  the  Carians.  There  is  some 
reason  to  believe  that  Stratonicea  stood  on  the 
site  of  a  former  oily,  eaHad  Ubriaa,  and,  atiHfa^ 
lier,  Chrysaoris. 

[Stratokicos  {l>TpaT6vtK0()t  of  Athens,  a  dis- 
tinguished musician  ntUm  tka»  oiAkatauim 
the  (ircat,  famed  for  his  wit,  and  the  larg?  num- 
ber of  pupils  attending  his  musical  instructions- 
He  to  aatd  to  have  viaitod  Ntoootaa  to  Cjpraik 
and  there  to'haro  met  hia death  by  hia  too  gnU 
indepeodencej 

STBAToffts  TvaRis.    Va.  CmamA,  No.  9. 

Strattih  (Srpa'rrjf  or  ZrpdTif),  an  Atheoisa 
poet  of  the  Old  Comedy,  flourished  from  EG. 
41S  to  880.  [His  fragments  are  coUeeted  fa 
Meincke's  Comic.  Ones.  /^fm.«  vaL  L,  pkdli> 
441,  edit,  minor] 

Stratus  (2r/KiT0f).  1.  (Srpdnof :  minsnear 
Lejpenu  or  Lcpanon),  the  chief  town  in  Acaraa* 
nia,  ten  stadia  west  of  the  Achelous.  Its  terri- 
tory was  called  Stratice.  It  was  a  slrongiy- 
fortified  town,  and  commanded  the  ford  of  ^ 
Achelous  on  the  high  road  from  -Etulia  to  .Acar- 
nania.  Hence  it  was  a  place  of  military  im- 
portance, and  was  at  an  eaily  pntodtokea  pos> 
session  of  by  the  .Ctolians.— 3.  A  town  in  Ach- 
aia,  afterward  called  Dymb.— 3.  A  town  ia  tha 
weat  of  Aioadia,  in  tba  torfiioiy  «f ' 
paibapa  the  aamo  aatbo 
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bTBOVOf  LB.     Vtd.  NazOS. 

SrioKOTLYoif  (iTpoyyvXiuv),  a  diBtiogaished 

Greek  siutuary,  flourished  during  the  laat  thil^ 
or  forly  years  of  the  fifth  century  B.C. 

StbophIdbs  Insula  (Irpo^dtf),  formerly 
called  Plot.v:  (ll/ura/  :  now  Strofadia  and 
Strirah),  two  islands  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  ofT  the 
coast  ul  ML-i^bonia  and  south  uf  Zacyntiius. 
The  Harpies  were  panoed  to  these  blands  by 
the  sons  of  Boreas ;  and  it  was  from  the  cir- 
cu/ubiancc  of  the  latter  returning  from  these 
isUinds  after  the  pursait  that  they  are  eopposed 
to  have  obtained  the  name  of  Strophadrs. 

Stbopuius  {TLrpo^utf)  1.  King  of  Phocis,  son 
of  Criaaus  and  Antiphatia,  and  huaband  of  (^dra> 
gcira,  Anaxibia,  or  Astyochia,  by  whom  he  be- 
came the  father  of  Astydamia  and  Py  lades.  Vid. 
Obbbtbb. — (8.  Father  of  Scaroandrtiia,  mention- 
ed in  tlie  Iliad  (v.,  49).] 

Stbuchatbs  {Irpovxaref),  a  Median  people, 
mentioaed  only  by  Herodotus  (i.,  101). 

[Stbtne  {'Lrpv^j] :  ^rpvfirjvoc,  ^TpVfi^0io(,  and 

^Tfif^talof)t  on  the  Lissus,  a  city  of  the  Thasii 
in  Thrace:  also  claimed  as  their  own  by  the 
MaronitK,  who  contended  with  the  Thaaians 
for  its  possession.] 

STBVMON(now  airuma,  by  the  Turks  Karasu), 
an  important  river  in  Macedonia,  forming  the 
boundary  between  that  country  and  Thraco 
down  tu  the  tune  of  Philip.  It  rose  in  Mount 
Beoniius,  flowed  first  south  and  rlien  southeast, 
passed  through  the  I^ke  Prasins,  and,  imme- 
diately south  of  Ampbipolis,  fell  into  a  bay  of 
tbaiEgean  Sea,  called  afker  it  StbtmonIcds  Si- 
nes The  numerous  cranes  on  its  banks  are 
fretiueutly  mentioned  by  ancient  writers. 

SravxoNii  i^TfWftoptot),  the  oM  name,  accord^ 
ing  to  Herodotus,  of  the  Billiynians,  who  mi- 
grated into  Asia  Mmor  from  the  banks  of  the 
River  Strymon.  Bithynia  waa  aometimea  call- 
ed Strymonis. 

Stvsbba,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  in  the  district 
Feonia,  probably  on  the  River  Erigon. 

S tymph.vlIdeb.    Vid.  Styhpmalus. 

Stvmphaus  (irvftfakif).  1.  A  lake  in  Arca- 
dia. Kid.  Sttmpralds.— 9.  A  district  in  Mace- 
deniat  between  Atintaoia  and  Elimiotis. 

Stymphalus  {lTVfi^a?»>c,  Srv/u^irXoc :  Zrvft- 
^aXii}^).  a  town  in  the  northeast  of  Arcadia,  the 
territory  of  which  was  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Achaia,  on  the  east  by  Sicyonta  and  Phliasia,  on 
the  south  by  the  territory  of  Mantinea,  and  on 
the  west  by  that  of  Orehomenus  and  Pheneoa. 
The  district  was  one  of  military  importance, 
since  it  commanded  one  of  the  chief  roads 
from  Arcadia  to  Argolis.  Ita  name  ia  aaid  to 
have  been  derived  from  Stymplialua,  a  aon  of 
Eiatus  and  grandson  of  Areas.  The  town  it- 
self was  aituated  on  a  roonntain  of  the  aame 
name,  and  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Lake 
Stymphaus  (£ny<^^:  now  Zaraka,)t  on  which 
dwelt,  aooording  to  tradition,  the  celebrated 
birda  called  StvmpkIlTdes  {Iruft^aklde^),  de- 
atiojed  by  Hercules.  (For  detaila*  vid.  p.  357, 
b.)  From  tbia  lake  iaaued  the  River  Stympha- 
lus,  which,  after  a  short  course,  disappeared  un- 
der ground,  and  was  supposed  to  appear  again 
as  the  River  Erasinua  in  Argolis. 

Stvba  (ru  JtTvpa :  Zrvpevf :  now  Stura),  a 
town  in  Eubcea,  on  the  southwestern  coast,  not 
tar  from  Garystus,  and  nearly  opposite  Mara- 


thon in  Attica.  The  inhabitanta  were  originaU> 
Dryopcs.  though  they  subsequently  denied  their 
descent  from  this  people.  They  took  an  active 
part  in  the  Persian  war,  and  fought  at  Artemis- 
ium,  Salamis,  and  Plataese.  Tliey  afterward  be- 
came subject  to  the  Athenians,  and  paid  a  year- 
ly tribute  of  twelve  hundred  drachms.  The 
town  was  destroyed  in  the  Lamian  war  by  the 
Athenian  general  Phadraa,  and  itaterritoiy  waa 
annexed  to  Eretria. 

Styx  (Drv^),  connected  with  the  verb  arv/ew, 
to  bate  or  abhor,  is  the  name  of  the  prineipai 
river  in  the  nether  world,  around  which  it  flowa 
seven  times.  Styx  is  described  as  a  daughter 
of  Ooeanoa  and  Tetbya.  Aa  a  nymph  ahe  dwdt 
at  the  entrance  of  Hades,  in  a  lofty  grotto  wbidl 
was  supported  by  silver  columns.  As  a  river, 
Styx  ia  deseribed  aa  a  branch  of  Oeeanna,  flow- 
ing from  its  tenth  source  ;  and  the  River  Co* 
cytus,  again,  is  a  branch  of  the  Styx.  By  Pallas 
Styx  became  the  mother  of  Zelus  (xeal),  Niee 
(victory),  Bia  (strength),  and  Cratos  (power). 
She  was  the  first  of  all  the  immortals  who  took 
her  children  to  Jupiter  (Zeus)  to  assist  him 
against  the  Titans ;  and,  in  return  for  this,  her 
children  w^ere  allowed  forever  to  live  with  Ju- 
piter  (Zeus),  and  Styx  herself  became  the  di- 
vini^  by  whom  the  most  solemn  oaths  were 
sworn.  When  one  of  the  gods  had  to  take  an 
oath  by  Styx,  Ins  fetched  a  cup  full  of  water 
from  the  Styx,  and  the  god,  wbile  takinf  the 
oath,  poured  out  the  water. 

Styx  (^rvf :  now  Mavra-neria),  a  river  in  the 
north  of  Areadia,  near  Nonacria,  deaeending 
from  a  high  rock,  and  falling  into  the  Crathis. 
The  ancients  believed  that  the  water  of  tbia 
riverwaapoi^onooa;  and,  according  to  one  tale, 
Alexander  the  Great  was  poisoned  by  it.  It 
was  said,  also,  to  break  all  vessels  made  of  glass, 
stone,  metal,  and  any  other  material  exc^  of 
the  hoof  of  a  horse  or  a  mule. 

SuADA,  the  Roman  personification  of  persua- 
sion, the  Oreek  Puho  {neiOu),  also  called  by  the 
diminutive  Stuutela. 

Sdaoela  (SovdyeAa),  an  ancient  city  of  Caria, 
near  Myndus,  was  the  burial-place  of  the  old 
kings  of  the  country. 

SuASA  (Suasanus :  now  Lorenzo),  a  mor 
nicipium  in  Umbria,  on  the  Sena. 

SuASres.    Vid.  Choaspks,  No.  2. 

ScDERTUK  or  SuDERTt'M  (Sudertanus!  now 
SovreUo),  a  town  in  the  interior  of  Etruria. 

SoBLAQofiuM  (Sublacensis :  now  AiMaeo),  a 
small  town  of  the  ^Cqui  in  Latium,  on  the  Anio, 
near  its  source.  Near  it  stood  the  celebrated 
villa  of  Clandius  and  Nero  (Villa  Sublacensis) ; 
and  from  it  was  derived  the  name  of  the  Via 
Sublacenaia,  which  was  a  branch  of  the  Via  Ti- 
bnitina. 

SoBLicTus  Pons.    Vii.  Roma,  p.  748,  a. 

SusvB.  1.  A  town  of  the  Lsetani  in  Hispa- 
nia  Tarraconenaia,  east  of  Tarraco,  deaeribed  by 
some  as  a  town  of  the  Cosctani,  and  by  others, 
again,  as  a  town  of  the  Ilergetes. — 2.  (Now 
»tb»  or  Cubu%  a  river  in  liaovatanla  Tlngitana, 
flowing  past  the  odooy  Banaan  into  the  At- 
lantic Ooean. 

SvBDBA  or  SoaoaaA.   Vii.  Roma,  p.  748,  b. 

SUBZ0PASA  (now  jSsnN),a  town  in  Thrace,  on 
the  road  from  Philippopolis  to  Hadrianopolis. 

SuccABAB  {iovxt^iopph  Ptol-  •  AfaBKfiaJV 
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to  inland  ci|jrofMauretania  Capsariensi  south- 
east of  the  moQth  of  the  Chioalaph.  U  was  a 
colonia,  and  ia  mentioned  bj  Ammianiia  Mar- 
Miliant  under  thn  ntnw  of  oppidani  Sogir>ba- 

ritanum. 

Succi or  SuccoBCM  Anousti^.    Vid.  Hjkmus. 

Socio.  1.  (Now  Xucv),  a  river  in  Hispania 
Tarraconenaia,  risinc  in  a  southern  branch  of 
Mount  Idubeda,  in  the  territory  of  the  Celtiberi, 
and  falling  aouth  of  Valcntia  into  a  gulf  of  the 
Mediterranean  called  after  it  Sinus  Sucronensis 
(now  Gulf  of  Valencta). — 2.  (Now  CulUra),  a 
town  of  the  Edetnni  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis, 
on  the  preceding  river»  nnd  between  the  Iberas 
and  Carthago  Noya. 

SoosaTVM.    Vid.  SvaniTOM. 

SfiiETi  MoxTrs,  a  ranpc  of  mnnntains  in  the 
southeast  of  Germany,  in  which  the  Albis  takes 
its  rise. 

Sur.L  (now  FucTifjirola),  a  town  in  Hispania 
fiactica,  on  the  road  from  Malaca  to  Gades. 

SircasA  AuRimcA  (Saeseanoe  t  now  Saaa),  a 
town  of  the  Aurunci  in  Latium,  east  of  the  Via 
Appia,  between  Minturnae  and  Teanum,  on  the 
western  slope  of  Mons  Massicas.  It  was  situ- 
ated  in  a  beautiful  district  called  VescinuM  ager, 
whence  it  Ihis  been  supposed  that  the  town 
itself  u  as  at  one  time  called  Vescia.  It  was 
made  a  Roman  colony  in  the  Samnite  wars,  but 
must  have  been  aftprward  oolonizod  afresh, 
siace  we  find  it  called  in  tnscnpituns  Col.  Juiia 
Fdix.  It  was  the  birth-plaee  of  the  poet  Locil- 
ius. 

SoEBSA  PuxbtU  (Suessanus),  also  called  P6- 
mbtIa  simply,  an  ancient  and  important  town  of 
the  Volsci  in  Latium,  south  of  Forum  Appii, 
conquered  by  the  Konians  undef  Tarqumius 
Priseas,  and  tdten  a  aaeoad  time  and  saeked 
by  the  consul  Servilius.  It  was  one  of  the 
twenty*three  cities  situated  in  the  plain  after- 
ward covered  by  the  Pomptine  Maiabca,  whioh 
are  F a  i d  i ndaad  to  haTO  dariTad  tbeir  nanie  Aom 
this  town. 

Sottsrrim,  a  people  in  Hispania  Tarraeonen- 

sis,  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Sedetani. 

SuBssioNKB  or  SoBsidNBB,  a  powerful  people 
in  Gallia  Belgica,  who  were  reckoned  the  bravest 
of  all  the  Belgic  Gauls  aAer  the  Bellovaci,  and 
who  could  bring  fi(\y  thousand  men  into  the  field 
in  Csaar's  time.  Tbeir  King  Divitiacus,  shortly 
before  Caesar's  arrival  in  the  country,  was  reck- 
oned the  most  powerful  chief  in  all  Gaul,  and 
bad  extended  his  sovereignty  even  over  Britain. 
The  Saeasioaea  dwelt  in  an  extensive  and  fer- 
tile country  east  of  the  HfdUivaci,  sonili  of  the 
Veromandui,  and  west  of  the  Kemi.*  They  pos- 
sessed twelv«  towna,  of  wbkdi  tlia  capital  was 
Nuviodunum,  subsequently  AugtUtaSoMaODimi 
or  Suessones  (now  HoUtoiu).  ' 

Suatsi^tA  (Soaawlnnna;  now  Tom  H  8**- 
tola),  a  town  in  Samnion,  on  tho  aoathan  alope 
of  Mount  Tifata. 

SoardnToa  pAOLlmrs.   Ftd.  Vkvixm: 

SuetonIus  Tranqlilluh,  C,  the  lloman  his- 
torian, was  born  about  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Vespasian.  His  Mm  was  Snetonins 
Lenis,  who  was  a  tribune  of  the  thirteenth  le- 
gion in  the  battle  of  Bedriacum,  in  which  Otho 
was  defiwted.  Suetonius  practiced  as  an  advo- 
cate at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Trajan.  He  lived 
on  intimate  terms  witk  the  yooager  Pliaj*  many 


of  whose  letters  are  addressed  to  him.  At  tas 
request  of  Pliny,  Trajan  granted  to  Snetooius 
the  ju$  trium  liherorum ;  for,  though  he  was  mar- 
ried, he  had  not  three  children,  which  number 
was  necessary  to  relieve  him  from  various  le^ 
disabilities.  Suetonius  was  aAerward  appoint- 
ed private  secretary  (Magister  Epistolarum)  to 
Hadnan.  but  was  deprived  of  this  office  br  the 
emperor,  along  with  Septicius  Clarus,  the  Pre- 
fect of  the  Prstorians,  on  the  ground  of  aaa^ 
elating  with  Sabina,  the  emperor's  wife,  witboot 
his  permission.  Suetonius  wrote  many  works, 
of  which  the  only  ones  extant  are,  VUm  Dm 
decirn  Cdsarum,  or  the  twelve  emperor?,  of 
whom  the  first  is  C.  Julius  Caesar,  and  the  last 
is  Domitian  ;  Liber  de  Uluatriku  Ommalkm; 
Liler  df  Claris  Rhctortbus  ;  Vita  Tcrentii,  H<na- 
tti,  tertiu  Lucanit  Juvenalts^  PlinU  Majoru.  Hit 
ehief  work  is  his  Lives  of  the  Cssars.  Saeto- 
nius  docs  not  follow  the  chronolofjical  orderin 
his  Lives,  but  be  groups  together  many  thiap 
of  the  same  kind.  His  language  ts  reiy  biidT 
and  precise,  sometimes  obscure,  wjthoot  wt§ 
affectation  of  ornament.  He.  certainly  tells  a 
prodigious  number  of  scandalous  anecdotos 
about  the  Ceesars,  but  there  was  plenty  to  tdl 
about  them ;  and  if  he  did  not  choose  to  sup- 
press those  anecdotes  which  he  believed  to  be 
true,  that  is  no  imputation  on  his  veracity.  At 
a  great  collection  of  fact.s  of  all  kinds,  ihr  work 
on  the  Cssars  is  invaluable  for  the  lii«torian 
of  this  period.  His  judgment  and  his  honesty 
have  both  been  attacked  by  some  inndrrn  rniics; 
but  we  are  of  opinion  that,  on  both  grounds,  a 
careful  study  of  his  work  will  jnstify  htm.  TIm 
friendship  of  the  younger  Pliny  is  evidence  in 
favor  of  his  integrity.  The  treatise  De  tUuMii- 
hi9  Ormmmlieu  and  that  De  elm  Rkdmltu 
are  probably  only  parts  of  a  larger  work  Tliey 
contain  a  few  biographical  and  other  notices, 
that  are  oceasionally  osefoL  It  has  been  eoa> 
jectured  that  the  few  scanty  lives  of  the  I^tio 
poets,  already  enumerated,  belonged  to  a  larger 
woric  De  Poetis.  If  this  oonjeetare  be  tree, 
the  sliort  notice  of  the  elder  Pliny  may  not  be 
by  Suetonius.  A  work  entitled  De  I'tm  Illiu- 
tribut,  which  has  been  attributed  both  to  Sue- 
tonius and  the  younger  PUains,  is  now  unani- 
mously assigned  to  Aurelios  Victor.  The  best 
editions  of  Suetonius  are  by  P.  Burmann,  Am- 
sterdam, 1736,  2  vols.  4to,  and  by  BanolfailailK 
Crusius,  Lips.,  1816,  3  vols.  8vo. 

SuBvi,  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  powerfiil 
races  of  Germany,  «r,  more  properiy  speak- 
ing, the  collective  name  of  a  great  number  of 
German  tribes,  who  were  grouped  together  on 
acconat  of  their  migratory  mode  of  lilb,  asl 
spoken  of  in  opposition  to  the  more  settled 
tribes,  who  went  under  the  general  name  of  in- 
gsvonea.  The  Soevi  are  deaeribed  by  sB  the 
ancient  WTiters  as  occupying  the  greater  half 
of  all  Germany ;  but  the  accounts  vaiy  cespMt- 
ing  the  part  of  the  coontry  whieh  tliey  {shaUt* 
ed.  Ca'sar  rc[)resents  them  as  dwelling;  eas'. 
of  the  Ubii  and  Sygambri,  and  west  of  the  Che- 
msd,  and  their  country  as  divided  into  one 
hundred  cantons.  Strabo  makes  them  extend 
in  an  easterly  direction  beyond  the  Albis.  and 
in  a  southerly  as  far  as  the  sources  of  the  Dan- 
ube. Tacitus  gives  the  name  of  Suevia  to  ibe 
whole  of  the  east  of  Gonnanu  lirom  the  Dsnabs 
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SUFENAS,  M.  NONIUS 

to  the  Baltic.  At  a  later  time  the  collective 
name  of  the  Suevi  gradually  disappeared  ;  and 
Che  dtflbrent  tribes  of  the  Sueric  race  were  each 
eslled  by  their  distinctive  names.  In  the  sec- 
ond ha!f  of  the  third  crntury.  however,  we  again 
^nd  a  people  called  Suevi,  dwelling  between 
the  mmith  of  the  .Maia  and  the  Black  Forest, 
whose  nnmo  is  still  preservetl  itt  the  modern 
Suabia ;  but  this  people  was  only  a  body  of  bold 
adventorera  from  varioae  German  tribes,  who 
assumed  the  celebrated  name  of  the  Suevi  in 
consequence  of  their  not  possessing  any  dtstin- 
gttishin;  appellation. 

SrpFNAs,  M  NoNlt's,  tribune  of  the  plebs  in 


8ULLA»  CORNELIUS. 

Sdloas  (now  Sorgue),  a  river  in  Gaal,  d» 
scending  from  the  Alps,  and  flowing  into  the 
Rhone  near  Vindalum. 

Sulla,  Cornblios,  the  name  of  a  patriciaa 
family.  This  family  was  originally  called  Ku 
finus  (viJ.  ili  KiNus),  and  the  first  member  of  it 
who  obtained  the  name  of  Sulla  was  V.  Corne 
lius  Sulld,  mentioned  helow  (No.  1 ).  The  origin 
of  the  name  is  unceriaiii.  Most  modern  wriier« 
suppose  that  it  is  a  word  of  the  same  sigmrica- 
tion  as  Rnftis  or  Kiifiniis,  and  refers  simply  to 
the  red  color  uf  the  hair  or  the  complexion  ;  but 
it  has  been  conjectured  with  greater  probability 
that  it  is  a  diminutive  of  Sura,  which  was  a  cog- 


fi.C.  56,  fought  on  Pompey's  side  at  the  battle  i  noinen  in  several  Roman  gentes.  It  would  be 
of  Pharaalia.  |  formed  from  Snra  on  the  same  analogy  as  jmell* 

SrPFs  (now  iS/yf&d),  a  city  of  Northern  Aftjoa,   from  pttcra,  and  lendlus  from  totcr.    There  is 
in  the  Carthaginian  territory  (Byzacena).         >  no  authority  fur  writing  the  word  Sylia,  as  is 
SvpBTfftA  (now  Sfaitla),  a  city  of  Byzacena,  '  done  by  many  modern  writers.   On  coins  and 

south  of  Sufcs,  of  which  its  name  is  a  diminu-   inscriptions  we  always  find  Sula  or  Suib.  never 


tive.  It  became,  however,  a  much  more  im- 
portant place,  as  a  chief  centre  of  the  roada  in 
the  interior  of  the  ptoTiDce  of  Africa.  Its  niina 

are  magnificent. 

SotOAS  (lovUaf),  a  Greek  lexicographer,  of 
whom  nothing  is  known.  No  certain  conclu- 
sions as  to  the  age  of  the  compiler  can  be  de- 
rived from  passages  in  the  work,  since  it  may 
have  received  numerous  interpolations  and  ad- 
ditions. Enstathius,  who  lived  about  the  end 
of  the  twelfth  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
qiicrtca  the  Lexicon  of  Suidas ;  and  there  are 
passas^rs  in  the  Lexicon  referrinisr  to  Michael 
Psellu?,  who  lived  at  the  close  of  the  eleventh 


Sylla.  1.  P.,  great-grandfather  of  the  dictator 
Sulla,  and  grandson  of  P.  Comelins  Rufioos, 

who  was  twice  consul  in  the  Samnile  wars. 
Vid.  RuriNOB,  CoBNBLios.  His  father  is  not 
mentioned.  He  was  flamen  dialis,  and  likewise 
prcetor  urbanus  and  pcregrinus  in  B.C.  312, 
when  he  presided  over  the  first  celebration  of 
the  Ludi  Apollinares. — 2.  P.,  son  of  No.  l.aud 
grandfather  of  the  dictator  Sulla,  was  prstor  in 
186. — .3.  L.,  son  of  No  2,  and  father  of  the  dic- 
tator Sulla,  lived  in  obscurity,  and  left  his  son 
only  a  slender  fortune. — 4.  L.  surnamed  Fklix, 
the  dictator,  was  born  ifi  13'^  Although  his 
father  left  hiin  only  a  small  property,  his  means 


eentiiry.    The  Lexicon  of  Suidas  is  a  dictionary  were  sufficient  to  secure  for  him  a  good  educa* 


of  words  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  with 
some  few  peculiarities  of  arrangement ;  but  it 
contains  both  words  which  are  fonnd  in  dictioii. 
aries  of  languages,  and  also  names  of  persons 
and  places,  with  extracts  from  ancient  Greek 
writers,  grammarians,  aeboliasis,  and  lexicog- 
raphers, and  some  extracts  from  later  Greek 
writers.  The  names  of  persons  comprehend 
both  persons  who  are  mentioned  in  saered  and 
in  profane  history,  which  shows  that  if  the  work 
is  by  one  hand,  it  ia  by  a  Christian.   No  well- 


eoneeiTed  plan  has  been  the  basis  of  thia  work ;  clearer  judgment,  a  keener  diaeriminatton  of 

it  is  incomplete  as  to  tlie  number  of  WtieleB,   character,  or  a  firmer  will.    The  slender  prop- 


tion.  He  studied  the  Greek  and  Roman  litera- 
ture with  diligence  and  success,  and  appears 
early  to  have  imbibed  that  love  for  literature 
and  art  by  w  hich  he  was  distinguished  through- 
out life.  At  the  same  lime  he  prosecuted  pleas- 
ure with  equal  ardor,  and  his  yontb,  as  well  as 
his  manhood,  was  disgraced  by  the  most  sensual 
vicea.  Still  bis  love  of  pleasure  did  not  absorb 
all  bis  time,  nor  did  it  emasenlate  hia  mind ;  for 
no  Roman  durinjj  the  latter  days  of  the  repub- 
lic. With  the  exception  of  Julius  Caaar,  had  a 


and  exceedingly  irregular  and  unequal  in  the 
execution.  Some  articles  are  pretty  complete, 
others  contain  no  information  at  all.    As  to  the 

biographical  notices,  it  has  been  conjeettircd 


erty  of  Sulla  was  increased  by  the  liberality  of 
his  step-mother  and  of  a  courtesan  named  Ni« 
oop(riis,  both  of  whom  lefl  him  all  their  fortune. 
His  means,  though  still  scanty  for  a  Roman  no- 


that  Suidas  or  the  compiler  got  them  all  from  ble,  now  enabled  him  to  aspire  to  the  honors  of 


one  source,  which,  it  is  further  supposed,  may 
be  the  Onomatologos  or  Pinax  of  Hesychius  of 
Miletus.  The  Lexicon,  though  without  merit 
as  to  its  execution,  is  valuable  both  for  the  liter- 
ary history  of  antiquity,  for  the  explanation  of 
words,  and  for  the  citations  from  many  ancient 
svriters.  The  best  editions  of  the  Lexicon  are 
^y  Kiistcr,  Cambridge,  1705,  3  vols  fol  ;  by 
Gaisford,  Oxford,  1834, 3  vols.  fol. ;  and  by  Bern- 
nardj,  4to,  Halle,  1884-60  (not  yet  eonplMe). 

SDI0NR5.  the  general  name  of  aB  theGeman 
tribes  inhabiting  Scandinavia. 
StnsxoirrTirM,  a  mountain  in  Liguna. 
StJLci  (Sulcitanus  :  now  Sula),  an  anricnt 
in  Sardinia,  founded  by  the  Carthaginians, 


the  state.  He  was  quaestor  in  107,  when  he 
served  under  Marius  in  Africa.  Hitherto  he 
had  only  been  known  fur  his  proUigacy  ;  but  be 
displayed  both  seal  and  ability  in  the  discharge 
of  liis  duties,  and  soon  gained  the  approbation 
of  bis  commander,  and  the  afiectipns  of  the  sol- 
diers. It  waa  to  Salla  that  Jugortha  waa  do> 
livered  by  Bocchus ;  and  the  quasstor  thus 
shared  with  the  consul  the  glory,  of  bringing 
this  war  to  a  eonelnaion.  SoIIb  biauelf  was  so 
proud  of  his  share  in  the  success,  that  he  had  a 
seal  ring  engraved,  representing  the  surrender 
of  Jugurtha,  whidi  be  eontinoed  to  wear  till  the 
day  of  his  death.  Sulla  continued  to  serve  un- 
der Marius  with  great  distiociion  in  the  cam- 
and  a  place  of  considerable' mnritime  and  com-  I  paigns  against  the  Oiralm  and  Tentoaea ;  iHit 
mercial  importance.  It  was  situated  on  a  prom-  '  Marius  becomincr  jealous  of  the  rising  fame  of 
ontoiy  on  the  southwestern  comer  of  the  island  1  hia  officer,  Sulla  left  Manus  in  102,  and  took  4 
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command  nnder  the  colleague  of  Marius,  Q. 
Caiulus,  who  intrnstrd  the  chief  management 
of  the  war  to  Sulla.    SuDa  now  returned  to 
Rome,  where  he  aiipeei*  to  have  lired  quietly 
for  some  years.    He  was  praetor  in  03,  and  in 
the  following  year  (92)  was  sent  as  propraetor 
into  Cilicia,  with  apeehd  orders  from  the  senate 
to  restore  Arioharzanes  to  his  kingdom  of  Cap- 
padocia,  from  wliieh  he  had  been  expelled  by 
Mithradates.   Sulla  met  with  complete  success. 
He  defeated  Gordius.  the  general  of  Mithrada- 
tes, in  Cappadocia,  and  placed  Ariobartenes  on 
the  throne.  The  emni^  between  Marius  and 
Sulla  now  nssumed  a  more  deadly  form  Sul- 
la's ability  and  increasing  reputation  had  already 
led  the  arfstoeratieal  party  to  look  op  to  hhn  as 
one  of  tlifir  leaders  ;  and  thus  politieal  animos- 
ity was  added  to  private  hatred.   In  addition 
to  this,  Marias  and  Sulla  were  both  ansioas  to 
obtain  the  command  of  the  impending  war 
•gainst  Mithradates ;  and  the  success  which 
attended  BaWn  recent  operations  in  the  East 
had  increased  his  popularity,  and  pointed  him 
out  as  the  most  suitable  person  for  this  import- 
ant command.    About  this  time  Boccbus  erecU 
ed  in  the  Capitol  gilded  figures,  representing  the 
surrender  of  Jugurtha  to  Sulla,  nt  which  Marius 
was  so  enraged  that  he  could  scarcely  be  pre- 
Tented  from  removing  them  by  force.   The  ex- 
asperation of  both  parties  became  so  violent  that 
they  nearly  had  recourse  to  arms  against  each 
otKer ;  but  the  breaking  out  of  the  Social  war 
hushed  all  private  quarrels  for  the  time.  Mari- 
us and  SuUa  both  took  an  active  part  in  the  war 
agaioat  the  ooromon  foe.   But  Marius  was  now 
advanced  in  years ;  and  he  had  the  deep  morti- 
fication of  finding  that  his  achievements  were 
thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  eapertor  energy 
of  Ills  rival.    Sulla  gained  some  brilliant  vic- 
tories over  the  enemy,  and  took  Bovianum,  the 
chief  town  of  the  Saranites.  He  was  elected 
consul  for  8S,  and  received  from  the  senate  the 
command  of  the  Mithradatic  war.   The  events 
which  ffrflowed— his  ezpuhrioo  ftom  Rome  by 
Marius,  his  return  to  the  city  at  the  head  of  his 
legions,  and  the  proscription  of  Marius  and  his 
leading  adherents— are  related  in  the  lift  of  Ma- 
rioa.  Sulla  remained  at  Rome  till  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  set  out  for  Greece  at  the  beginning  of 
87,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  war  against  Mithra- 
dl^s.    He  landed  at  Dyrrhachium,  and  forth- 
with marched  against  Athens,  which  had  be- 
come the  bead-quarters  of  the  Mithradatic  cause 
in  Oreeoe.   After  a  long  and  obstinate  siege, 
Athena  was  taken  by  storm  on  the  1st  of  March 
hi  86,  and  was  given  up  to  rapine  and  plimder. 
SnUathen  marched  against  Archelaus,  the  gen- 
eral of  Mithradates,  whom  he  defeated  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Cbcronea  in  Bcsotia ;  and  in 
tke  foilowiag  year  he  again  gaioed  a  deciaiTe 
victory  over  the  same  general  near  Orchome- 
nns.   But  while  Sulla  was  carnriog  on  the  war 
with  such  aoeeeae  in  Oraeee,  Ue  eMoiiea  had 
obtained  the  upper  hand  in  Italy.    The  consul 
Cinna,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  Borne  by  his 
eoUeagoe  Oetavina,  aeon  after  8iilla*a  departure 
from  Italy,  had  entered  it  again  with  Marius  at 
the  close  of  the  year.  Both  Cinna  and  Marios 
were  sppointed  ceneDia  86,  and  all  tlie  regula- 
tions of  Sulla  were  swept  away.    Sulla,  how- 
ever, would  not  return  to  Italy  till  be  bad  brwifht  1 
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the  war  against  Mithradates  to  a  conchinioa. 
After  driving  the  generals  of  Mithradates  cat 
of  Greece.  SuUa  crossed  the  Hellespont 
early  in  84  coocloded  a  peace  with  the  kiiw  if 
Pontus.    He  now  turned  his  arms  against  PiA> 
bria,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  Mariaa 
party  aa  his  successor  m  the  commend.  But 
the  troops  of  Fimbria  deserted  their  general, 
who  put  an  end  to  his  own  life.    Sulla  now  pre- 
pared to  return  to  Italy.    After  leaving  bis  le> 
gate,  L.  Licinius  Murena,  in  command  of  t!i« 
province  of  Asia,  with  two  legions,  he  set  sad 
with  his  own  army  to  Athens.   While  prepar- 
in^'  for  his  deadly  stnjggle  in  Italy,  he  did  not 
lose  his  mterest  in  literature.   Ue  carried  WKk 
him  from  Athens  to -Rome  the  valnable  fibmy 
of  Apelliron  of  Tens,  which  contained  most  of 
the  works  of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus.  Vd. 
AnLMcoir.   He  landed  at  Bmodiaiooi  la  tha 
spring  nf  R3    The  Marian  party  far  inrtwiin- 
bered  bim  m  troops,  and  had  every  praspeel  af 
▼iotory.    By  bribery  and  promises,  bowevar, 
Sulla  gained  over  a  large  number  of  the  Manaa 
soldiers,  and  he  persuaded  many  of  the  Italiaa 
towns  to  espouse  hts  cause.   In  the  field  \m 
efforts  were  crowned  by  equal  success  ;  and  bs 
was  ably  supported  by  several  of  the  Romaa 
nobles,  who  espoused  his  cause  in  different 
I  parts  of  Italy.    Of  these  one  of  the  most  di^ 
'  tinguished  was  the  young  Cn.  Pompey,  who 
I  was  at  the  time  only  twenty-three  years  of  age. 
I  Vtd.  PoMPBios.  No.  10.   In  the  following  year 
(82)  the  struggle  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the 
^  decisive  battle  gamed  by  Sulla  over  the  Saoi- 
I  nites  and  Lucaniana  ooder  Pontine  Tdeasai 
before  the  Colline  gate  of  Rome.    This  victory 
I  was  followed  by  the  surrender  of  Prsneste  sad 
I  the  death  of  the  younger  Marios,  who  ted  talw 
refuge  in  this  town.    Sulla  w  as  now  master  of 
:  liome  and  Italy ;  and  he  resolved  to  take  tiie 
!  most  ample  vengeaooe  upon  hia  enemiea,  sal 
to  extirpate  the  popular  party.    One  of  his  first 
^  acts  waa  to  draw  up  a  list  of  bis  enemies  who 
I  weretobepattodeatb,caneda  JVsseripiio.  11 
was  the  first  instance  of  the  kind  in  Romaa 
history.   Ail  persons  in  this  list  were  outbiws 
who  might  he  kUled  by  any  one  with  impunity, 
even  by  slaves  ;  their  property  was  coofiscaied 
to  the  state,  and  was  to  be  sold  by  public  auc- 
tion ;  their  children  and  grandchildren  lost  tbeii 
votes  in  the  comitia,  and  were  excluded  fimi 
all  public  offices.    Further,  all  who  killed  a  pro. 
acribed  person  received  two  talents  as  a  re- 
ward, and  whoever  she  Ue  red  aocdia  person  wu 
punished  with  death.    Terror  now  reigned,  not 
only  at  Rome,  but  throughout  Italy.    Fresh  lists 
of  the  proscribed  constantly  appeared.   No  oae 
was  safe ;  for  Sulla  gratified  his  friends  hy  plac- 
ing in  the  fatal  lists  their  personal  eaeouea,  or 
peraona  wboae  property  waa  coveted  by  Uaa^ 
herents.    The  confiscated  property,  it  is  true, 
belonged  to  the  state,  and  had  to  be  sold  by  puh- 
lie  aoetioa,  tet  the  ftieada  and  dependeaia  af 
Sulla  purchased  it  at  a  nominal  price,  n^^  no  ooe 
dared  to  bid  against  them.   The  number  of  pe^ 
sons  wbe  periabed  by  the  proscriptioaa  ia  atalal 
differently,  but  it  appears  to  have  amounted  to 
many  thousands.  At  tbe  commenoemeBt  of 
these  horrors  Salla  had  been  appointed  dluttW 
for  as  long  a  time  as  he  juilized  to  be  neces8ai|k 
Tbia  waa  toward  the  cloac  Of  81.  Suiia  achi^ 
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object  in  beinjT  invested  with  the  dictatorship 
was  to  carry  into  execution,  in  a  legal  manner, 
the  great  reforms  which  he  meditated  in  the 
constitution  and  the  administration  of  justice. 
He  had  no  inteQtion  of  abolisbiog  the  republic, 
and,  conaeqaentljr*  he eaased  eonrals  to  be  eIeot> 
ed  for  the  followinfj  year,  and  was  elected  to  the 
office  himself  ia  8U,  while  be  coolinued  to  hold 
the  dielatorahip.  The  general  object  of  Solla'e 
lelbrms  was  to  restore,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
tneient  Roman  coostUation,  and  to  give  back 
to  the  eeoate  and  the  aristocracy  the  power 
which  they  had  lost    Thus  he  deprived  the 
tribunes  of  the  plebs  of  all  real  power,  and  abol- 
isbed  altogether  the  legislative  and  judicial  func- 
tions of  the  comitia  tributa.    At  the  beginning 
of  61.  he  celebrated  a  splendid  triumph  on  ac- 
count of  his  victory  over  Mithradates.    In  a 
speech  whiofa  ho  deliferad  to  the  peoide  at  the 
close  of  the  ceremony,  he  claimed  f(»r  himself 
the  surname  of  Fe/tz,  as  tie  attributed  his  suc- 
cess in  life  to  the  fiivorof  the  gods.    In  order 
to  strengthen  his  power,  Sulla  estahlislird  rndi- 
tary  colonies  throughout  Italy.    The  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Italian  towns,  which  had  fought 
against  Sulla,  were  deprived  of  the  full  Roman 
franchise,  and  were  only  allowed  to  retain  the 
eMuneroiiifli :  their  lead  was  eoofiacated  and  j 
lifen  to  the  soldiers  who  had  fought  under  him. 
Twenty-three  legions,  or,  according  to  another  | 
•tatement,  forty-eeven  legions,  received  granta  \ 
of  land  in  various  parts  of  Italy.    A  greotnum- 
ber  of  these  colonies  was  settled  in  BMria«  the  j 
pepolatioy  of  which  was  thus  ahnost  entiraly 
changed.    These  colonies  had  the  strongest  in- 
terest in  upholding  the  institutions  of  Sulla, 
finee  any  attempt  to  inralidate  the  latter  would  ' 
have  endangered  their  newly-acquired  posses- 
lions    Sulla  likewise  created  at  Rome  a  kind  | 
of  body-guard  for  his  protection  by  giving  the  I 
eitixenship  to  a  great  number  of  slaves  who  had  ' 
bdoDged  to  persons  proscribed  by  him  The 
•laves  thus  rewarded  are  said  to  iiave  been  as 
naay  as  ten  thousand,  and  were  called  Comelii 
after  him  as  their  patron.    After  holding  the 
dictatorship  till  the  beginning  of  79,  Sulla  re- 
signed this  office,  to  the  surprise  of  all  classes. 
He  rotircd  to  his  estate  at  Puteoli,  and  there, 
rartoundcd  by  the  beauties  of  nature  and  art, 
be  paaaed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  those  lit- 
erary and  scQSual  enjoyments  in  which  he  had 
always  taken  so  much  pleasure.   His  dissolute  1 
mode  of  liih  luntened  his  death.  The  faBme- 
diaio  cause  of  his  death  was  the  rupture  of  a»' 
blood-vessel,  hut  some  time  before  he  had  been  1 
■tlfcrinf  ftoin  the  dngusiing  disease,  which  j 
known  in  modern  times  by  the  name  of  Morbus 
PedicukMus,  or  Pbthiriasis.  He  died  in  78,  in  the  1 
•iitieth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  honored  with  { 
a  public  funeral,  and  a  monument  was  erected 
to  him  in  tlie  Campus  Martius,  the  inscription  . 
on  which  had  been  composed  by  himself  It 
Mated  that  none  of  his  friends  ever  did  him  a  I 
Uadoess,  and  none  of  his  enemies  a  wrong,  I 
Vflhont  being  fully  repaid.    Sulla  was  marri^  I 
Ave  times  :  1.  To  Ilia  or  Julia,  who  bore  him  a  | 
diBghter,  married  to  Q.  Pompeius  Rufus,  the 
*0Q  of  Sulla's  colleague  in  the  consulship  m  88  ; 
2.  To  i£lia  ;  3.  To  Coelia;  4.  To  CiecUia  Me-  \ 
tella.  who  bore  him  a  son,  who  died  before  Sulla,  ' 
•od  lUiewise  twins,  A  sun  and  a  daughter ;  6. 1 
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Valeria,  who  bore  him  a  dauj^liter  after  hit 
death.    Sulla  wrote  a  history  of  his  own  life 
and  times,  called  Memoirs  ('Tfro/jv^/iaro).  It 
;  was  dedicated  to  I,  Lnrullus,  and  extended  to 
I  twenty-two  books,  the  last  of  which  was  finish- 
ed by  Salla  a  i^w  days  before  his  death.  He 
also  wrote  Fahulm  Atellana;,  and  the  Greek 
1  Anthology  contains  a  short  epigram  which  is 
I  aeeribed  to  him — 6.  Faostus.  son  of  the  dic- 
tator by  his  fourth  wife  Caecilia  Metella,  and  a 
1  twin  brother  of  Fausta,  was  born  not  lon^  he- 
ibra  88,  the  year  in  which  his  father  obtained 
thefiretconsulship.   He  and  his  sinter  received 
the  names  of  Faustus  and  Fausta  respectively 
on  account  of  the  good  fortune  of  their  father. 
At  the  death  of  his  father  in  78,  Faustus  and 
his  sister  were  lpfl*under  the  guardianship  of 
L.  LuculUid.     Faustus  accompanied  Pompey 
into  Asia,  and  was  the  first  who  mounted  the 
walls  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  in  63     In  fiO 
he  exhibited  the  gladiatorial  games  which  his 
father  in  his  last  wiU  had  enjoined  open  him. 
In  64  he  was  qua'stnr     In  TjO  he  received  from 
the  senate  the  coinmissiun  to  rebuild  the  Curia 
Hostilia.  which  had  been  horned  down  in  the 
tunuilts  fidlou  iiiij  the  murder  of  Clodius,  and 
which  was  henceforward  to  be  called  the  Curit 
Cornelia,  in  honor  of  nrastas  and  his  father. 
He  married  Pompcy's  d  iuijh'er,  and  sided  with 
bis  father-in-law  in  the  civU  war.    He  was 
present  at  the  betlle  of  Pbarsatia,  and  sobse- 
qut  ntly  joined  the  leaders  of  his  party  in  .MVu  a. 
After  the  battle  of  Tbapsus  in  46,  he  attempted 
to  escape  into  Manretania,  bat  was  taken  pris- 
oner by  P.  Sittius.  and  carried  to  Caesar.  Upon 
his  arrival  in  Csesar's  camp  he  was  murdered 
by  the  soldiers  in  a  tumult.    Faustus  seems 
only  to  have  resembled  his  father  in  his  extrava- 
gance.    VVe  know  from  Cicero  that  he  was 
overwhelmed  with  debt  at  the  l)reaking  out  of 
the  civil  war. — 6.  P.,  nephew  of  the  dictatori 
was  elected  consul  alonfj  with  P.  Autronius 
Peeius  for  the  year  65,  but  neither  he  nor  his 
colleague  entered  upon  the  office,  as  thc^  were 
accused  of  bribery  by  L.  Torquatus  the  younger, 
and  were  condemned.    It  was  currently  be- 
lieved that  Sulla  was  privy  to  both  of  CHuUine'e 
conspiracies,  and  he  was  accordingly  accused 
of  this  crime  by  his  former  accuser,  L.  Torqua- 
tus, and  by  C.  Cornelius.   He  was  defended  by 
Hortensius  and  Cicero,  and  the  sprerh  of  the 
latter  on  bis  behalf  is  still  extant.   He  was  ac- 
qnitted ;  but.  independent  of  the  testimony  of 
Sallust  (Cat ,  17).  his  guilt  may  almost  be  in- 
ferred Irom  the  embarrassment  of  bis  advocate. 
In  the  ciTil  war  Solla  esponaed  Cnsar's  oanse. 
Ho  served  under  liim  as  legate  in  Greece,  and 
commanded  along  with  Caesar  himself  the  right 
wing  at  the  battle  of  Pharaalia  (48).   He  died 
in  46. — 7.  Serv.,  brother  of  No.  6,  took  part  in 
both  of  Catiline's  conspiracies.    His  guilt  wa& 
so  evident  that  no  one  was  willing  to  defend 
him ;  but  we  do  not  read  that  he  was  pot  to 
death  along  with  the  other  conspirators. 

SuLMo  (Sulinonensis).  1.  (Now  Hulmoua),  a 
town  cS  the  Pdigni,  in  the  ( ountry  of  the  Sa* 
bines,  seven  miles  south  of  Corfinium.  on  the 
road  to  Capua,  and  situated  on  two  small  mount- 
ain streams,  the  water  of  which  was  exceed- 
ingly cold  :  hence  we  find  the  town  called  by 
the  poets  ge/uiiM  Sulmo.   It  ia  celebrated  as  the 
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SULPICIA. 

birth-place  ol  Ovid.  It  was  dsstroycd  by  Sulla, 
but  was  afteiward  restored,  and  is  mentioned 
as  a  Roman  colony. — 2.  (Now  ServMneta),  an 
ancient  town  of  the  Yolsci  in  Latlum,  on  the 
Ufens,  which  had  disappeared  in  Pliny's  time. 

SiTLPiciA,  a  Roman  poetess,  who  ilouribhcd 
toward  the  close  of  the  first  century,  celebrated 
for  sundry  amatory  effbsions,  addressed  to  her 
husband  Calenus.  Their  general  character  may 
bn  gathered  from  the  expressions  of  Martial, 
Ansonius,  and  Sidonius  ApoUinaris,  by  all  of 
whom  they  are  noticed.  There  is  extant  a  sa- 
tirical poem,  in  aeventy  hexameters,  on  the 
edict  of  Doniitian,  by  which  philosophers  were 
banished  from  Home  and  from  Italy,  which  is 
aeeribed  to  Solpieia  by  many  modem  critiea. 
It  is  f^enerally  appended  t^tbe  editions  of  Ju- 
venal and  Persiua. 

SvtrfcTA  Osivs,  was  one  of  the  most  ancient 
Roman  gentes,  and  produced  a  ?urc(  ssion  of 
distinguished  men,  from  the  foundation  of  the 
republie  to  the  Imperial  period.  Ttie  chief  fam- 
ilies of  tlic  Sulpicti  during  the  republican  period 
bore  the  names  of  Camerinvb,  Galsai  Qalcds, 
RoFPs  (given  below),  Savrrrio. 

Sui.iMcIus  Apollinaris,  a  contemporary  of 
A.  Gellius,  was  a  learned  grammarian.  There 
are  two  poems  in  the  Latin  Anthology  purport- 
ing to  bs  written  by  Sulpicius  of  Carthage, 
whom  some  identify  witli  the  above-named  .Sul- 
picius  ApoUinaris.  Une  of  these  poems  con- 
sists of  seventy-two  lines,  giving  the  argument 
nf  the  twelve  books  of  VirsrU's  iCnsid, SIX  lines 
being  devoted  to  each  book. 

SoLPlcios  RovDS.  I.  p.,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguislied  orators  of  his  time,  was  born  B.C. 
124.  He  couuuenced  public  life  as  a  supporter 
of  the  srlstocrstioal  party,  and  acquired  vreat 
inflnen^c  in  the  state  by  his  splendid  talents 
while  be  was  stiU  young.  In  93  he  was  quaes- 
tor, snd  in  89  he  serred  as  legate  of  the  eonsnl 
Cn  Pompcius  Slrabo  in  the  Marsic  war.  In 
88  he  was  elected  to  the  tribunate  ;  but  be  de- 
serted the  aristoerattea!  party,  and  joined  Ma> 
rius.  Tlic  rati.'^os  of  this  stiddi  n  c  hanfio  are 
not  expressly  stated ;  but  we  are  told  that  he 
was  orerwhslroed  with  debt;  and  tbsfc  can  be 
little  ileubt  that  he  w  as  bought  by  Ifacius.  Sul- 
picius  bruught  forward  a  law*.n  'avorof  Marius 
and  his  parly,  of  which  an  account  is  given  un- 
der Mak. vs.  When  Sulla  marched  upon  Rome 
at  the  head  of  his  army,  Marius  end  Sulpicius 
took  to  flight.  Marius  succeeded  in  making  his 
eaeape  to  Africa,  but  Sulpicius  was  discovered 
in  a  villa  and  put  to  death. — 3.  P.,  probably  son 
or  gi^ndaon  of  th^  last,  wtis  one  of  Ciwar's  le- 
gates in  Gaul  and  in  the  civil  war.  He  was 
pra'tor  in  48.  Cicero  addresses  him  in  45  as 
imporator.  It  appears  that  he  was  at  that  time 
in  Illyricnm,  along  with  Vatinios.— 8.  Serv., 
with  the  surname  LtiioiiiA,  indicating  the  tribe 
to  which  he  belonged,  was  ft  contemporary  and 
IHend  of  Cicero,  and  of  about  tha  same  age. 
fie  first  devoted  himself  to  oratory,  and  he 
studied  this  art  with  Cicero  in  his  youth.  He 
afterward  studied  law ;  and  he  bsciuiie  one  of 
the  best  jurists  a.":;  well  as  most  eloquent  orators 
of  his  age.  He  was  quaestor  of  the  district  of 
Oatia  in  74 ;  curule  asdlle  69 ;  prstor  6S  and 
eouRul  ol  with  .M.  Claudius  Mareellu'*.  He  ap- 
ueara  to  have  espoused  Cesar's  side  io  tbs  otril 


war,  and  was  appointed  by  Caesar  proconsul oi 
Achaia  (46  or  4o).  He  died  m  43  in  the  camp 
of  M.  Antony,  having  been  sent  by  the  senate 
on  a  mission  to  Antony,  who  was  besieging  Die. 
Brutus  in  Mutina.  Sulpicius  wrote  a  great  oom- 
ber  of  legal  worlis.  He  is  oflen  cited  by  the 
jurists  whose  writings  are  excerpted  in  theD^ 
post ;  but  there  is  no  excerpt  directly  from  him 
in  tiie  Digest.  He  had  numerous  pupils  tbr 
most  distinguished  of  whom  were  A.  Oiiiiu<  and 
Alfenus  Varus.  There  arc  extant  in  the  coUeo- 
tion  of  Cicero's  Epistles  {ad  Fam.,  iv.)  two  le^ 
ters  from  Sulpicius  to  Cicero,  one  of  which  ii 
the  well-known  letter  of  cf)nsolation  on  thi 
death  of  TuUia,  the  daughter  of  the  orator.  Ha 
same  book  containa  aeveral  letters  Inm  Cieem 
to  Sulpicius.  He  is  also  said  to  have  written 
some  erotic  poetry.  Sulpicius  leil  a  son  Ser- 
▼ins,  who  is  flrequently  BieBtioa«d  ia  CieersV 
correspondence. 

£SuMETiA  (£ov/u9na).  an  ancient  city  ui  ibc 
eastern  part  of  Areadia,  io  the  diatriet  Mas* 
lia,  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Soma- 
tcus,  a  son  of  Lycaoo :  after  tlie  ibondiog  of 
Megalopolis,  it  fell  into  decay.] 

SuMMANL's.  a  derivative  from  aummut,  tbi 
highest,  an  ancient  Roman  or  Etruscan  diria. 
ity,  who  was  equal  or  even  of  higher  rank  ibaa 
Jupiter  In  fact,  he  may  be  regarded  as  the  Jb- 
piter  of  the  night;  for,  as  Jupiter  was  the  jjtxl 
of  heaven  m  the  bright  day,  so  ^Suinmanus  was 
the  god  of  the  nocturnal  heaven,  and  hniMhlB 
thunderbolts  during  the  night.  Summanas  had 
a  temple  at  Rome  near  the  Circus  Ma^imus,ud 
there  was  a  representation  of  him  io  Ihs  psl^ 
ment  of  the  Capitoline  temple. 

SoMiuM  (Xovvtov :  Sovvui;; :  now  Cb* 
laam),  a  celebrated  prsmootory  fimnung  Urn 
southern  extremity  of  Attica,  with  a  towa  sf 
the  same  name  upon  it.  Here  was  a  splmM 
temple  of  Minerva  (Athena),  elevated  tiMs 
hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  the  columns  of 
which  are  still  extant,  and  have  given  the  mad- 
em  name  to  the  promontory.  It  was  Ibrtifgd 
by  the  .\theriian.s  in  the  Pcloponne-Sian  WU, 
aud  remains  of  the  ancient  walla,  with  the  (SA> 
pie  of  Mhierra  (Atheoa),  are  atill  extaot 

SuNONBNsis  Lxees  (now  Lake  Sciea^X  i 
lake  in  Bitbynia,  between  the  Ascania  PUm 
and  the  River  Sangarius,  near  Nicomedia. 

Supbrbcs,  TARQmKles.    Vid.  TAaqannoa. 

[SupsRUX,  Mare.    Vtd.  Adria.] 

SuBA,  Lentclos.    Vid.  Lentclqs.  No.  9. 

Sosa,  L.  LiciiiloSt  00  intimate  friend  of  Tn- 
jao.iuid  three  times  consul,  in  A.D.  9S,  103, sad 
107.  On  the  death  cf  Sn  ra,  Traj  a  n  honored  him 
with  a  poblis  ftuml,  and  erected  baths  to  fm- 
petuate  his  roemoiy.  Two  of  Flmy's 
are  addressed  to  him. 

SdBA  (29tlpa  :  now  Surie\  O  tW 
in  the  district  Chalybonitis,  oa  the 
a  little  west  of  Thapsacus. 

Svaam  or  SaAam  (SovpavoO.  •  peofloof  tv^ 
matia  A^aljea,  near  the  Ports  Caucasia*  and 
the  Rivw  RbL  Their  countiy  cooiained  muj 
gold  mines. 

Slbkn'as,  the  general  of  the  Parthiana  who 
defeated  Crassus  in  B.C.  64.    Vtd.  CftAsaaa. 

Svalos  (Zovpiof),  a  tribotmy  ofthe  FioAis 
Colchis,  the  water  of  which  had  tlie  power  of 
fonntng  pethisctiooa.  At  iu  i^nnfinsons  milk 
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ttw  Pbasis  stood  a  town  named  SorTom  (Iol'-  ' 
pwv).  The  plain  tbrougb  which  it  flows  is  8tiU  . 
Mlled  Smrmm. 

SoRRE^fTi^•I  CoLLEs.    Vid.  Subbbntom.  [ 
SasBBirrOM  (Surrenttnus  :  now  Sorrento),  an 
ancienl  town  of  Campania,  opposite  Capree, 
and  ftituated  on  the  promontory  (Promontorium 
Minerva^  now  Punta  della  CampatuUa)  sepa- 
rating the  Sinus  Pacstanus  from  the  Sinus  Pu- 
teaisaas.    It  was  suhseiiuently  a  Roman  col- 
aOy,  and  on  the  hills  {Sar'enlini  Collet)  in  its 
neigbborhood  was  grown  one  oi  the  best  wines 
in  Italy,  which  was  airongly  recomniendad  to 
eonvalescents  on  aocoaot  of  its  thiaoaas  and  i 
wholesome  neas.  I 
SOsA,  gen.  •oavM  (rd  Sofva :  in  the  Oid  Test-  j 
aincnt,  Sfmshan  :  2oif/T<oc  Susianus  :  ruins  at 
Skus)^  the  winter  residence  of  the  Persian  kings, 
stood  in  the  district  Cissia  of  the  proYinee  Su- ' 
siana.  on  the  eastern  bank  of  thr  Rivi  r  Cho- 
aspes.    Its  name  in  old  Persian  signitics  LUy, 
and  that  flower  is  said  to  abound  in  the  plain  tn  ' 
which  the  city  stooij.    It  was  of  a  qiiailranL'ular 
form,  one  hundred  and  twenty  (or,  accordinn^  to  , 
others,  two  hnndred)  stadia  in  eircoit,  and  wrth- ! 
out  fortifications  ;  but  it  had  a  strongly-fortified  ' 
citadel,  containing  the  palace  and  treasury  of 
the  Persian  kings.   The  Greek  name  of  this 
citadel.  Memnonice  or  Meranonium,  is  parhaps 
a  corruption  of  the  Aramaic  Mdnninon,  a  fnrt- 
Tut ;  an<l  this  easy  confusion  ul  terius  gave  rise 
to  the  fable  that  the  city  was  founded  by  1  itho- 
nus,  the  father  of  Memnon.    A  liistorical  tra- 
dition ascribes  its  erection  to  Darius,  the  son  of 
Hystaspes,  but  it  existed  already  in  the  time  of 
Daniel.    (Dan  ,  viii  ,  2.)    (There  is,  however,  a 
difficulty  as  to  the  identification  of  the  Shushan 
of  Daniel  wUh  the  Susa  of  the  Greeks,  and  as 
to  the  ♦rue  position  of  the  River  Ulai  or  Eii- 
Ubus,  which  can  not  be  discussed  within  the 
Imits  of  thia  artiele.)  The  climate  of  Snsa  was 
veiybot,  and  hence  the  choice  of  it  for  the  win- 
fsr  palace.   It  was  here  that  Alexander  and  his 
generals  celebrated  their  noptials  with  the  Per- 
.-ian  princesses,  13. C  325.    The  site  of  Susa  is 
aow  marked  by  extensive  mounds,  on  which 
are  (bond  fragments  of  brides  and  broken  pot- 
tery, with  cuneiform  inscriptions. 

SotisioN  (lovaapiuv),  to  whom  the  origin  of 
the  Attic  Comedy  is  ascribed,  was  a  native  of 
Megara,  whence  he  removed  into  Attica,  to  the 
village  of  Icaria.  a  place  celebrated  as  a  seat  of 
the  worship  of  Bacchus  (Dionysus).  This  ac* 
aonnt  agrcsos  with  the  claim  which  the  Mega- 
rians  asserted  to  the  invention  of  comedy,  and 
which  was  generally  admitted.  Before  the  time 
of  Susarion,  there  was,  no  doubt,  practiced  at 
Icaria  and  the  other  Attic  villages,  that  extem- 
pore jesting  and  buffoonery  which  formed  a 
mailted  Ibatoreof  the  fiMtivals  of  Baccbna  (Die 
nysus) ;  but  Susarion  was  the  first  who  so  reg- 
olated  this  species  of  amusement  as  to  lay  the 
iwndation  of  Comedy,  properiy  ao  ealtod.  The 
Mcparic  oonicdy  appears  to  have  flourished,  in 
its  fuU  development,  about  B.C.  600  and  oo- 
vard ;  and  ft  waa  Introduced  by  SoaarioB  into 
Attica  between  580-564. 

[SosiA  (Xovoia :  now  Sustn  or  Smkjm),  a  city 
af  Aria,  on  the  bordera  of  Paithia,  probably  iden- 
tical with  the  SupAiAa  of  Ptolenyiftodaaaioed 
by  him  to  Partbia.]  ' 


STBARIS. 

Si  siIna,  -e,  or  Spsi»  (tj  Xovfiav^,  fj  'Zcvoict 
nearly  corresponding  to  KhusiMfan),  one  of  the 
chief  proTinees  of  the  ancient  Persian  empire, 
lay  between  Babylonia  and  Persis,  and  between 
Mount  Parachoatras  and  the  head  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  In  this  last  direction,  its  coast  ex- 
tended from  the  junction  of  the  Euphrates  with 
the  Tijjris  to  about  the  month  of  the  River 
Oroalis  (now  Tal>).  It  was  divided  from  Per- 
sis  on  the  southeast  and  east  by  a  mountainous 
tract,  inhabited  by  independent  tribes,  who  made 
even  the  kings  of  Persia  pay  them  for  a  safe 
passage.  The  chief  pass  through  these  mount- 
ains was  called  Susides  or  Persides  Port®  (2ov. 
aidec  jri'?Mt,  ai  itvXai  ai  llepaidii,  l,ov9tu6ec 
Tpat) :  its  position  is  uncertain ;  perbapa  it  waa 
the  pass  of  Kdahi  Sefid,  in  the  upper  valley  of 
the  TtJi.  On  the  north  it  was  separated  from 
Great  Media  by  M<Niot  Cbarbanas,  an  eastern 
branch  of  Mount  Zagros,  which  contained  the 
sources  of  the  chief  rivers  of  Susiana,  the  Ciio> 
Aspcs,  the  OopiiTts.  and  the  Eoljbos  (the  Pa- 
f^iTioRiii  came  from  the  moantains  on  the  east). 
On  the  west  it  was  divided  from  Assyria  by  an 
imaginary  line  drawn  south  from  near  the  Me* 
dian  pass  in  Mount  Zagros  to  the  Tifiris,  and 
from  Babylonia  by  the  Tigris  itself.  The  coun- 
try was  mountainous  and  cool  in  the  north,  and 
low  and  very  hot  in  the  south,  and  the  coast 
alon^r  the  Persian  Uulfwas  mar.^liy.  The  mount- 
ains were  inhabited  by  various  wild  and  inde- 
])endent  tribes,  and  the  plains  by  a  quiet  agri- 
cultural people,  of  the  Semitio  race,  called  So* 
sii  or  .Susiani. 

SuTRiuM  (Sulrinus:  now  Sutri),  an  ancient 
town  of  Etruria,  on  tlie  eastern  side  of  the  Sal- 
lus  Ciminius,  and  on  the  road  from  Vulsiuii  to 
Rome.  It  was  taken  by  the  Romana  at  an  early 
period  ;  and  in  B.C.  383.  or  seven  year.s  after 
the  capture  of  liome  by  the  Cauls,  ii  was  made 
a  Rmnan  colony.  It  was  celebrated  for  ita  fidel- 
ity to  Rome,  and  was,  in  consequence,  besieged 
several  times  by  the  Etruscans.  On  one  occa- 
sion it  was  obliged  to  aurronder  to  the  Etruo- 
cans,  but  was  retaken  by  Camillus  in  the  same 
day,  whence  arose  the  -proverb  ir*  Sutrium, 
There  are  atiH  remaina  of  the  walla  and  tombo 
of  the  ancient  town. 

Staqbb  (£vaypof)  1.  One  of  the  alleged  ante- 
Homerio  poets,  is  said  to  have  flourished  after 
Orpheus  and  Mussus,  and  to  have  been  the  first 
who  sang  the  Trojan  war. — [8.  A  LacedsBmo- 
nian,  deputy  from  Sparta  when  the  Greeks  sent 
to  Gielon  of  Syracuse  to  ask  his  aid  against 
Xerxes,  rejected,  on  behalf  of  his  stale.  (;<  Ion's 
demand  to  have  the  supreme  command  ul  the 
expeditioD-l 

Syagrus  (Svaypof  ujtpa),  the  greatest  promon- 
tory of  Arabia,  is  described  differently  by  differ- 
ent ancient  writers,  but  ia  moat  probably  to  be 
identified  with  the  easternmost  headland  of  the 
whole  peninsula,  Ma*-el-Had. 

8f  slats  (2v6apif).  1.  (Now  OtniU  or  SiU- 
ri),  a  river  in  Lucania,  flowing  by  the  city  of 
the  same  name,  and  falling  into  the  Crathis. 
It  derived  its  name  from  the  fountain  Sybaris, 
near  Bura,  in  Achaia. — 2.  (lv6apirTj(,  SyharjtaX 
a  celebrated  Greek  town  in  Lucania,  was  ait- 
nated  between  the  rivers  Sybaris  and  Crathia, 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  Tarentine  Gulf,  and 
near  tbe  ooafiitea  of  BruKium.  It  was  founded 
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B  C.  720  by  Achaeans  and  Tm^zenians,  and  soon 
aiUiiieU  an  extraordinary  degree  of  prosperity 
and  WMltb.  It  carried  on  an  extensive  com- 
merce with  Asia  Minor  and  other  countries  on 
the  Mediterranean,  and  its  inhabitants  became 
■o  noloriou  for  their  love  of  luxury  and  pleas- 
ure, that  their  name  was  employed  to  indicate 
any  voluptuary.  At  the  time  of  their  highest 
prosperity  their  city  was  fiAy  atadta,  or  npward 
of  SIX  milea  in  circumference,  and  ihey  exer- 
cised dominion  over  twenty -five  towns,  so  that 
we  are  told  they  were  ataie  to  bring  into  the 
field  three  hundred  thousand  men,  a  number, 
however,  ^hich  appears  incredible.  But  their 
prosperity  waa  of iriiort  duration.  The  Aehttana 
having;  expelled  the  Trcezenian  part  of  the  pop- 
ulation, the  latter  took  refuge  at  the  neighbor- 
ing city  of  Croton,  the  inhabitants  of  which  es- 
poused their  cause.  In  the  war  which  ensued 
between  the  two  stales,  the  Sybarites  were  com- 

Cletely  conquered  by  the  Crotonials,  who  fol- 
»wed  up  their  victory  by  the  capture  of  6yb» 
ris,  which  they  destroyed  by  turning  the  waters 
of  the  River  Crathis  against  the  town,  B.C.  510. 
The  plater  number  of  the  surviving  Sybarites 
look  refuge  in  other  Greek  cities  in  Italy ;  but 
a  few  remained  near  their  ancient  town,  and 
their  deaoendaata  foimed  part  of  the  popalation 
of  Thurii,  which  waa  <^aoad  fo  449  near  8ylM- 
ria.    VU.  Taoau. 

StbSta  (rd  ZiMsra :  SvMrior :  now  fiypsfa), 
a  number  of  small  islands  off  the  coast  of  Epi- 
rut,  and  opposite  the  promontoiy  Leocimne  io 
Corcyra,  with  a  harbor  of  the  Bame  name  oa 
the  main  land.  It  was  here  that  a  naval  battle 
was  fought  between  the  Corcyraeans  and  Co- 
rinthians, B.C.  432,  just  before  the  commence* 
nent  of  the  Pelopoaaialin  war. 
SYCH.ff  (7s  or  Sioajivt,  alao  called  AcaaaAa. 

Vid.  ACBBBAS. 

SvciTAa,  Svoaav.    Vid.  Neapolis,  No.  6. 

[SvcnBtow,  according  to  Li vy,  a  place  in  Thes- 
salian  Pelasgiotia.  at  the  base  of  Mount  Ossa.] 

[Syedra  (in  Strabo  ^vSp^),  a  town  on  tlia 
coast  of  Cilicia  Aqiara,  batwaaa  OnaoeaiMD 
and  Seliims.J 

Sfira  '  Xwfvfrirf  aad  Svvm^,  Sf' 

enites :  ruins  ai  Assouan),  a  city  of  Upper  Egypt, 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile,  just  below  the 
Finrt  Oataraet.  ft  haa  bean  in  nil  nfea  the 
southern  frontier  city  of  Egypt  toward  ^^thio- 
pia,  and  under  the  Romana  it  was  kept  by  a 
garrison  of  three  cohorts.  Frsm  its  nmgbbor- 
hood  was  obtained  the  fine  red  granite  called 
Syenites  lapis.  It  was  also  an  important  point 
in  the  astronomy  and  geography  of  the  ancients, 
as  it  lay  just  under  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  and 
was  therefore  chosen  as  the  place  through  which 
they  drew  their  chief  parallel  of  latitude.  Of 
course  the  snn  waa  vertical  to  Byena  at  tba 
time  of  the  summer  solstice,  and  a  well  was 
shown  in  which  the  reflection  of  tlie  sun  was 
then  aaan  at  noon ;  or,  as  the  rhetarioian  Aria- 
tides  expresses  it.  the  disc  of  the  sun  covered 
the  well  as  a  vessel  is  covered  by  its  lid. 

SvcNKisis  (So6ve9ic),  a  common  name  of 
the  kings  of  Cilicia.  Of  these  the  most  import- 
ant are,  1.  A  king  of  Cilicia,  who  joined  with 
Lahyaetaa  (Nehoebadnenar)  in  mediatteg  be- 
tween  Cyaxares  and  Alyattes,  the  kings  re- 
apeotively  of  Media  and  Lydia,  probably  in  B.G. 


SYMMACHUS,  Q.  AURELIUS. 

610  —2.  Contemporary  with  Darius  Hystaspa 
to  whom  he  was  tributary,  llis  daughter  wu 
married  to  Pixodarus. — 8.  Contemporary  wiih 
Artaxerxes  II.  (Mnemon),  ruled  over  Cilicia, 
when  the  younger  Cyrus  marched  thraogfa  hn 
country  in  his  expedition  ngainst  Ua  bMhtr 
Artaxerxes.    [Twi.  Epyaxa.] 

SSyoambsi,  SooAMsai,  SioAMBBi,  Stcassu  « 
SioAWBti,  one  of  the  BMst  powarfU  Mm  of 
neriiiany  at  an  early  time,  bdoogcd  to  the  h 
tevones,  and  dwell  originally  noith  of  tiie  \M 
on  the  Rhine,  wheeee  they  spread  towiri  the 
north  as  far  aa  the  Lippe.  The  Sygambri  are 
mentioned  by  C«sar,  who  invaded  their  tern- 
tory.  They  were  conquered  by  Tiberius  io  tbe 
reign  of  Augustus,  and  a  large  number  of  ihetn 
were  transplanted  to  Gaul,  where  they  receirctJ 
settlements  between  the  Maas  and  lUe  Kh\u 
as  Roman  subjects.  The  portion  of  the  ^y- 
gambri  who  remained  in  Germany  withdrew 
further  south,  probably  to  the  roountaiooiti 
country  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Tauooii 
Shortly  afterward  they  disappear  from  history, 
and  are  not  mentioned  again  till  the  time  oi 
Ptolemy,  who  places  them  much  farther  softh, 
close  to  the  Bructeri  and  the  Langobardi,  some-  | 
where  between  the  Vecht  and  the  Yssel.  At « 
atill  later  period  we  find  tlieai  lonniog  u  m> 
portant  part  of  tho  ooofedenogr  knova  mkt 
the  name  of  Franci. 

Stlla.    VU.  Sulla. 

Svr.LTrM  (Si ?'"»»:  probably  ruins  near  Bo/ 
IcMsku,  north  ot  L  !;elmkkei),  a  stroagllj-iiKUtie. 
town  of  Pamphylia,  on  a  mottBlai&fHlf  Mil 
(four  geographical  railea)  tnm  the  flM^bi 

tween  Side  and  Aspendus. 

[Syloson  CSvXoouv),  son  of  iEaces.  jvaaga 
brstber  of  Polycrates,  the  tyrant  of  Stmt. 
Banished  by  Ins  brother,  he  went  to  Eeypt,>nd 
thence  to  Persia,  after  the  accession  of  Dvms, 
who  rewarded  him  for  some  previous  ^vor  sill 
the  tyranny  of  the  island  of  Samos.  SyloMS 
ruled  Samos  till  his  death,  and  was  sooeeeiied 
in  the  aovereignty  by  hia  aon  JBttm} 

SVLVANCS.      Vid.  SiLTANOS. 
SvLVioS.     Vid.  SlLVlDS. 

STMjmos  (Z^i0br :  now  Giaretit\  a  nver 

on  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily  and  at  the  foot  of 
Monnt  i£tna,  forming  the  boundai;  beiveea  i 
Leontini  aad  Oatana,  on  which  stosd  Iba  Ma  | 
of  Centuripa;. 

Stmb  (£iS/t9 :  ZtyioMY,  ^v/uig:  now  Sjm},* 
anall  iahind  off  the  aonthweatera  esMtetOol^ 
lay  in  the  mouth  of  tho  Sinus  Doridis,  to  tho 
west  of  the  promontory  of  Cynoesema.  It  an 
one  of  the  early  Dorian  atates,  that  eriMifi 
the  southwest  of  Asia  Minor  before  the  time  of 
Homer.   Its  connection  both  with  Ciiidoi  asd  i 
with  Rhodes,  between  which  it  lay,  is  isdtaHl  | 
by  the  tradition  that  it  was  peopled  by  a  colooy 
from  Cnidos  led  by  Chthonius,  the  son  of  Nep 
tune  (Poseidon)  and  of  Syme,  the  dao|hter  of 
lalysos.  Some  time  after  the  Trojao  war,  the 
Carians  are  said  to  hare  obtained  posaesaionof 
the  island,  but  to  have  deserted  it  again  ia  cos* 
aeqoeaee  of  a  acTcre  drought.  Its  fSsal  aettl^ 
ment  by  the  Dorians  is  a«;ribcd  to  the  time  of 
their  groat  migration.  The  island  was  reckoo- 
ed  at  thhty-flve  arilea  ia  eirsoit  Ithadeigtt 
harbors  and  a  town,  which  was  also  called  Sym*- 

STMMicBDB,  Q.  AusiLios,  s  diatisfoisteii 


( 
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scholar,  slatpsman,  and  orator  in  the  latter  half  of  admiration  both  to  ancient  and  modem  schol- 
of  ihe  fourth  century  or  the  Christian  era.   By  |  ars,  and  have  obtained  Tor  him  the  auroamfi 
his  example  and  aotbority,  be  inspired  for  a  time  of  Pfaihwopher.  The  best  edition  of  his  works 
ncn-  life  and  vipnr  into  tho  litpratiire  of  his   is  by  Morel,  Paris,  1612;  much  improved  nnd 
c«*untry.    He  was  educated  in  Gaul ;  and,  bav-  enlarged,  Paris,  1633  ;  reprinted.  1640.  [His 
ing  discharged  the  ftanetione  of  qntestor  and  I  Tfiim  (Hymns),  ten  in  number,  are  contamea 
pra  tor.  he  was  afterward  appointed  (A  D.  365)  in  Boisaonade's Lyn'ci  Grceci, Paris,  1825,  iSmoJ 
Corrector  of  Lucania  and  the  Bruttii ;  and  in      SririclDA,  also  Synn as  (ru  lii  i 
873  be  was  proconsul  of  Africa.    His  zeal  for  devf,  Synnadensis :  now  probably  riiin3ai.il/i/u/i- 
ihe  ancient  religion  of  Rome  checked  for  a  ifora-i/iMr),  a  city  in  the  north  of  Phrygia  Sal- 
while  the  prosperous  current  of  his  fortunes,   utaris,  at  first  inconsiderable,  but  afterward  a 
and  involTedhim  in  danger  and  disgrace.   Hav-  place  of  much  importance,  and,  from  the  time 
ing  been  chosen  by  the  senate  to  remonstrate  '  of  Constantine,  the  capital  of  Phrygia  falutaris. 
with  Gratianon  the  removal  of  the  altar  of  Vic-  It  stood  in  a  fruitful  plain,  jilunted  wiili  olives, 
tory  (382)  from  their  council  hall,  and  on  the  near  a  mountain  from  which  was  quarried  the 
curtailment  of  the  sums  annually  allowed  for  '  very  celebrated  Synnadic  marble,  wbieh  was  of 
the  maintenance  of  the  Vestal  V^ircin.?,  and  for  a  beautiful  white,  with  red  veins  and  spots  (Si  v- 
the  public  celebration  of  sacred  riles,  he  was  vadmoc  Xido^,  Syonadicus  lapis,  called  also  Do- 
ordered  by  the  indignant  emperor  to  quit  bis  !  cimitioos,  fi««n  a  atill  nearer  piMse,  Oocimia). 
presence,  and  to  withdraw  himself  to  a  distance      Svrinx  (Si'^nO.  ^in?  nf  the  Ma8sa»s)'lians, 
of  one  hundred  miles  from  Rome.    Nothing  the  westernmost  tribe  of  the  Numidians  His 
daimtad  by  tbia  repulse,  when  appointed  prvfeot  i  btstory  ia  related  in  the  life  of  his  eontem  porary 
of  the  city  (381)  aAer  the  death  of  hfs  perse-  aod  rival,  Masinissa.    Syphax  was  taken  pris- 
cutor,  he  addressed  an  elaborate  epistle  to  Va- '  oner  by  Maaioissa  B.C.  203,  and  was  sent  by 
leatinianas,  again  urging  the  reatoration  of  the  Scipio,  ander  the  eha^  of  Lclios,  to  RomD. 
pagan  deities  to  their  former  honors    Tliis  ap-   Polybius  staleathat  he  was  one  of  the  captives 

who  adorned  the  triumph  of  Scipio,  and  that  he 
died  in  confinement  shortly  aHer.    Livy,  on  the 


|>iicatioQ  was  resisted  by  St.  Ambrose,  and  was 
afaitt  nnwicceeefnl.  Symroacbns  aAerwsrd  es- 
poused the  cause  of  tfie  usurper  Maximus  (387) ; 
bat  he  was  pardoned  by  Thcodosius,  and  raised 
to  the  consulship  in  ^1.  His  personal  charac- 
ter seems  to  have* been  uniinix  achable,  as  he 
performed  the  duties  of  the  ln^h  offices  which 


contrary,  asserts  that  he  was  saved  from  that 
ignominy  by  a  timely  death  at  Tibur,  whitbar 

he  had  been  transferred  from  Alba. 
Sybaco.    Vid.  Sybaco«jb. 
SvR.icup.'K  CZvprUovnai  OT  ^vpuKOffaai,  Ion. 


he  filled  in  succession  wiiii  a  degree  of  mild-  ,  Ivp^Kovaai,  also  IvpoKovaai,  ZvpoKovot) :  ivpo- 
aeaa,  firmneaa,  and  integrity  seldom  found  |  kovoioc,  IvpoKoaioc,  Syracusanus  ;  now  Siraeu' 

among  statesmen  in  that  corrupt  age.   The  ex-  aa  in  Italian,  Syracuse  in  English),  the  wealtb- 


tant  works  of  Symmichus  are,  I.  EputoUrum 
Ld6ri  X,  published  ?.fler  bis  death  by  hia  aoa. 
The  last  book  contains  his  offioial  correspond- 


iest  and  most  populous  town  in  Sicily,  was  sit- 
uated on  the  southern  part  of  the  eaetero  eoaM* 

four  hundred  stadia  north  of  the  promontory 


eoce,  and  is  chiefly  composed  of  the  letters  pre-  i  Plemmyrium,  and  ten  stadia  northeast  of  the 
leiitad  by  bim  when  pnrftet  uf  the  eity  to  tba  mouth  of  the  River  Anapus,  near  the  lake  or 

ampcrors  under  whom  he  served.  The  remain-  marsh  called  Sijracn  (ItnaKci),  from  which  it 
big  books  comprise  a  multitude  of  episUea,  ad-  deriTed  its  name.  It  was  founded  B.C.  734, 
dreased  to  a  wide  drele  of  relationa,  fiienda,  { one  year  after  Mm  fooodatioD  of  Naxos,  by  a 
and  acquaintances.  2.  Nortm  Orationum  Frag-  colony  of  Corinthians  and  other  Duri;uis,  ted 
m«ji/a,  published  for  the  first  time  by  Mai  from  I  by  Archias  the  Corinthian.  The  town  was  orig- 
•palteHMeatintheAmbrosi«nlibrary,Med!olaa.,  inaBy  eonfined  to  the  iaiand  Ortygia  lying  im- 


ISIS.  The  best  editions  of  the  ejjislles  are  by 
Jnretoa,  Paris,  1604^  and  by  Scioppius,  MoguntI, 
1606. 

[SrarLaaAim  iZttfochiyiUty  FmL  CvAaajK 
lasobiB.] 

SYirisfns  {Ivvfotot),  one  of  the  most  elegant 
of  the  ancient  Christian  writers,  was  a  native 
of  Gyrene,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
Greek  literature,  first  in  his  own  city,  and  after- 
ward at  Alaxandrea,  where  he  heard  Hypatia. 
He  became  celebrated  for  his  skill  in  eloquence 
and  poetry,  as  well  as  in  philosophy,  in  which 
be  was  a  follower  of  Plato.  About  A.D.  807, 
he  was  sent  by  his  fellow-citizens  of  Cyrene  on 


mediately  ofT  tlie  coast ;  but  it  afterward  spread 
over  the  neighboring  main  land,  and  at  the 
time  of  its  greatest  extension  under  the  elder 
Dionysius  it  consisted  of  five  distinct  towns, 
each  surrounded  by  separate  walls.  Some  writ- 
ers, indeed,  describe  Syracuse  as  consisting  of 
four  towns,  but  thia  ataqily  ariaes  from  the 
fact  that  Epipols  was  frequently  not  reckoned 
a  portion  of  the  city.  These  five  towns  were, 
1.  OkttgU  ('OpTvyia),  frequently  called  simply 
the  Island  (Nuffof  or  N^<Tor).  an  island  of  an 
oblong  shape,  about  two  miles  in  circumfer- 
onee,  lying  between  the  Great  Harbor  on  tbo 
west  and  tho  Little  Harbor  on  tho  east  It 


an  embassy  to  Coastantinople,  to  present  the  was,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  the  por- 
EwpetOf  AvBadfiM  with  a  erown  of  gold,  on  tion  of  the  eity  firrt  bnilt.  and  it  oontainad  the 

which  occasion  he  delivered  an  oration  on  the  citadelor  Acropolis,  surrounded  by  double  walls, 
goreminent  of  a  kingdom  (ntfi  ^atXtiof)  which  Timoleoo  caused  to  be  destroyed.  In 
wMeb  la  atill  extant  Soon  after  thia  be  em-  thia  island  aleo  waa  the  celebrated  Ibnntain  of 
braced  Christianity,  and  in  410  was  ordained  Arethusa  It  was  originally  separated  from  the 
Mabopctf  Ptoleroais,  the  chief  city  of  the  Libyan  i  main  land  by  a  narrow  channel,  which  was  sub- 
BeotapoUs.  He  presided  over  his  dioceae  with  aeqoently  filled  op  by  a  eaoaeway ;  but  this 
energy  and  success  for  about  twenty  years,  and  '  causeway  must  at  a  still  later  time  liave  Vn  cn 
Htod  about  430.  Hia  wntinga  bava  been  objecta  1  awept  aw«jr  ainoe  we  find  in  the  Roman  period 
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tmtthoislaiki  mi  as  connected  with  theCiain  land 
by  means  of  a  bridge. — 2.  Achrapina  ('A-v^- 
6ivti),  occupied  originally  the  high  ground  of  the 
fienfnsula  north  orOrtygia,  and  was  surrounded 
on  the  north  and  east  hy  the  sea.  The  lower 
ground  between  Achradina  and  Ortygia  was  at 
Irat  not  ineltided  in  the  fortifications  of  either, 
but  wag  employed  partly  for  relitjinus  proces- 
siona  and  partly  for  the  burial  of  the  dead.  At 
the  time  of  the  siege 'of  Sjrraetise  by  the  Athe- 
nians it)  tlic  I*eloponnesian  war  (U5),  the  city 
consisted  only  of  the  two  parts  already  nien- 
Cioned,  Ortygia  forniintr  the  inner  and  Aehra- 
dina  (he  outer  city,  hut  separated,  as  explained 
above,  by  the  low  ground  between  the  two.— 
3.  Tychc  (Ti  V';).  named  aAer  the  temple  of 
Tyche  or  Fortune,  was  situated  northwest  of 
Achradina,  in  the  direction  of  the  port  called 
Trogilus.  At  the  time  of  the  Athenian  siege 
of  Syracuse  it  was  only  an  unfortified  suburb, 
but  It  afterward  became  the  raost  populous  part 
of  the  city.  In  this  quarter  stood  the  Gymna- 
sium.— 4.  NbapSlis  (Nto  irtfJUcIt  nearly  south- 
west of  Achradina,  was  also,  at  the  time  of  the 
Athenian  siege  of  Syracuse,  merely  a  suburb, 
■nd  called  IVinnnTBs,  firom  having  within  it 
the  statue  and  consecrated  grotind  of  Apollo 
Temenites.  Neapolis  contained  the  chief  the- 
atre of  Sjrraeuae,  wbieh  was  the  largest  in  all 
Sicily,  and  many  temples.—- '6.  Erii  ni,.K  {ni  'Ert- 
KoXai),  a  space  of  ground  rising  above  the  three 
qaarters  of  Achradina,  Tyche,  and  Neapolis, 
Mvi^ich  gradually  diminished  in  breadth  as  it 
rose  higher,  until  it  ended  in  a  smaU  conical 
noQttd.  This  rising  ground  was  amroanded 
with  Rtronij  walls  hy  the  elder  Dionysius,  and 
was  thus  included  in  Syracuse,  wbi*^  now  be- 
eanie  one  of  the  moat  strongly  fortified  eftiee  of 
the  ancient  world.  The  highest  point  of  Epi- 
pol»  was  called  Euryelut  (Eifp6iiXoc),  on  which 
stood  the  fort  LdbdiUum  (AdMaAov).  After  Epi- 
polec  had  been  added  to  the  city,  the  circumfer- 
ence of  Syracuse  was  one  hundred  and  eighty 
stadia,  or  upward  of  twenty-two  En^^'lish  miles ; 
and  the  entire  population  of  the  city  is  supposed 
to  have  amounted  to  five  hundred  thousand 
souls  at  the  time  of  its  greatest  prosperity.  Syr- 
acuse had  two  harbors.  The  Great  Harbor, 
still  called  Portn  Mai^giorc,  is  a  splendid  bay 
about  five  miles  in  circumference,  formed  by  the 
laland  Ortygia  and  the  promontory  Plemmy- 
rium.  The  Small  Harbor,  also  called  Laccius 
(Adxic(of),  lying  between  Ortygia  and  Achradi- 
na, was  capacHMia  enough  to  receiTe  a  large 
fleet  of  ships  of  war.  There  were  several  stnne 
qoarries  {lautumia)  in  Syracuse,  which  are  fre- 
quently mentioned  hy  ancient  writers,  and  in 
which  the  unfortunate  Athenian  prisoners  were 
confined.  These  quarries  were  partly  in  Achra- 
dina, on  the  deseent  from  the  higher  ground  to 
the  lower  level  toward  Ortygia,  and  partly  in 
Neapolis,  under  the  southern  cliff  of  Epipole. 
From  them  was  tdcen  the  stone  of  which  the 
city  was  built.  On  one  side  of  these  quarries 
is  the  remarkable  excavation,  called  the  Ear  of 
Dionysius,  in  which  it  is  said  that  this  tyrant 
confined  the  persons  whom  he  suspected,  and 
that  he  was  able  from  a  little  apartment  above 
to  overhear  the  conversation  of  his  captives. 
This  tale*  bowever,  is  clearly  an  iavaotioii. 
The  eity  was  supplied  with  wat«r  fron  an  mii»- 
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I  duct,  which  was  constructed  by  Gelon  and  im 

'  proved  by  Hieron.    It  was  brought  througti 
EpipolK  and  Neapolis  to  Achradina  and  Uriygia. 

[  The  modern  city  of  Syracuse  is  confined  to  the 
island.  The  remaining  quarters  of  the  ancient 
city  are  now  uninhabited,  and  their  posiUoo 
marked  only  by  a  fow  mine.  Oftbeaethemast 
important  are  the  remains  of  the  great  theatre, 
and  of  an  amphitheatre  of  the  Roman  period. 
The  government  of  Syracase  was  origiaaDy  ta 
aristocracy  ;  and  the  political  power  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  landed  proprietors,  called  Geomori 
orGaiyori.  fneomrBecftime  the  people,  bariog 
increased  in  numbers  and  wealth,  expelled  the 
Oeomori  and  established  a  democracy-  Bat 
this  form  of  government  did  not  last  long.  Oe> 
Ion  espoused  the  cause  of  the  aristocraiical 
party,  and  proceeded  to  restore  them  by  force 
of  arms  ;  but  on  his  approach  the  pe  ople  opened 
the  gates  to  him,  and  he  was  ackr.uu ledged 
without  opposition  tyrant  or  sovereign  of  Syr- 
acuse, B.C.  485.  Under  his  rule  and  that  of 
his  brother  Hieron.  Syracuse  was  raised  to  an 
unexampled  degree  of  wealth  and  prospeniy 
Hieron  died  m  467,  and  was  succeeded  by  bis 

j  brother  Thrasybahw ;  hut  the  rapacity  and  cni- 
elty  of  the  latter  soon  provoked  a  revolt  among 
his  subjects,  which  led  to  his  deposition  and  tlie 
establishmeot  of  a  dmnoeratieal  form  ofgofen* 
ment  The  next  most  important  event  in  the 
history  of  Syracuse  was  the  siege  of  the  city  bj 
the  Athenians,  wbieb  ended  in  the  total  de- 
struction of  the  great  Athenian  armament  io 
413.  The  democracy  continued  to  exist  in  Syr- 
aense  till  406,  when  tiie  elder  Dhmyaiui  iBBis 
himself  tyrant  of  the  city.  After  a  long  and 
prosperous  reign,  he  was  succeeded  in  967 
by  his  son,  the  younger  Dionysius,  wbs  was 
finally  expelled  by  Timoleon  m  343.  A  refib' 
lican  form  of  government  was  again  estat>tiiih> 
ed ;  but  it  did  not  last  long ;  and  in  317  Syra- 
cuse fell  under  the  sway  of  Agathocles.  Hat 
tyrant  died  in  289 ;  and  the  city  l>eing  distract-  I 
ed  by  factions,  the  Syracusans  voluntarily  con-  j 
ferred  the  supreme  power  upon  Hteron  II.,  with 
the  title  of  king,  in  270.  Hieron  cultivated 
friendly  relations  with  the  Romans ;  Irat  on  his 
death  in  216,  at  the  advaooed  age  ofalBely-two, 
his  grandson  Hicronymus.  who  succeeded  him, 
espoused  the  side  of  the  Carthaginians.  A  Ro- 
man army  vnder  Mafcelloa  was  sent  against 
Syracuse ;  and  after  a  siege  of  two  years,  during 
which  Archimedes  araisted  his  feUow-citoeni 
by  tbe  eonetmetion  of  vwrimn  eagioeB  of  war 
(vid.  Archimedf.s),  the  city  was  taken  by  Mtr- 
cellus  in  813.  From  this  time  Syracuse  bscaoM 
a  town  of  the  Roman  pniviDee  of  SieBy. 

[SVRACUSAVCS  PoBTL'9  (SrpCKOff/Of  Ai/i^y,  DOW 

Forio  Yecchio)t  a  harbor  on  tbe  eastern  coast  of 
Oofaica,  where  the-^yiacnaana  had  probably  es- 
tablished a  factory  for  their  trade  :  according  to 
Diodorus,  it  was  the  beat  harbor  io  the  isUod.] 

SvBois  (Sipyif),  acoording  to  HerodiHtts,  a 
great  river  of  European  Sarmatia,  rising  in  the 
country  of  the  Thyssagetie,  and  flowing  throagii 
the  land  of  the  Maeots  into  the  Palus  Mcotis. 
It  has  not  been  identified  with  certainty. 

Syria  Dka  (Ivptrj  i?fdf),  "the  Syrian  god- 
dess," a  name  by  which  the  Syrian  Astaiie  or 
Aphrodite  is  sometimes  dealgnated.  Thia  As- 
tute was  aSynan  diviaiiy,  WiiamhB^giiWMjf 
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points  the  Greek  Aphrodite.  It  is  not  improb- 
ftblc  that  the  latter  was  originully  the  Syrian 
Astarte  ;  for  there  can  he  no  doubt  that  the 
worship  of  Aphrodite  came  from  the  East  to 
Cyprus,  and  thence  was  carried  into  the  south 
of  Greece. 

jSvuU      Ivpla,  in  Aramwan  Surja :  Ivpoc, 
Syrus,  and  sometimes  iLvpiog,  Syrlus  :  now  So- 
riaimn^  Arab.  ^h-Sham,  i.  e.,  the  land  on  ifu  Ic  fi, 
St/na),  a  country  of  Western  Asia,  lying  along 
the  eastern  end  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  be- 
tweeo  Asia  Minor  and  Egypt.   In  a  wider  aense 
the  word  was  used  for  the  whole  tract  of  coun- 
try bounded  by  the  Tigris  ^n  the  east,  the 
mountains  of  Armenia  and  Gilioia  on  the  north, 
the  Mediterranean  on  the  west,  and  the  Arabian 
Desert  on  the  south ;  Ibe  whole  of  which  was 
peopled  by  the  Aramean  branch  of  the  great 
Semitic  (or  Syro-.\rdbian)  race,  and  is  included 
in  the  Old  Testament  under  the  name  of  Aram. 
Thia  region  may  he  well  described  physically 
as  the  great  triangular  depression  of  Western 
Asia  encircled  on  the  north  and  northeast  by 
the  Taurus  and  its  prolongation  to  the  south- 
east, or,  in  other  words,  by  the  highlands  of 
Cilicia,  Cappadocia,  Armenia,  and  Aria ;  and 
subsiding  on  the  south  and  west  into  the  Med- 
itenranean  and  the  Great  Desert  of  Arabia. 
Even  a  wider  extent  than  this  is  often  given  to 
Syria,  so  as  to  mcludc  the  eastern  part  of  Asia 
Minor,  as  far aa the  River  HalyaaodtheEuxioe. 
The  people  were  of  the  same  races,  and  those 
of  the  north  of  the  Taurus  in  Cappadocia  and 
Pootua  are  called  White  Syrians  (ttd.  Leoo»* 
$YRi),  in  contradistinction  to  the  people  of  darker 
complexion  m  Syria  Proper,  who  are  sometimes 
even  called  Blade  Syritna  (Zi$pm  fUXtam)- 
Even  when  the  name  of  Syria  is  used  in  its  or- 
dinary narrower  sense,  it  is  oUen  confounded 
with  Aaayria,  which  only  diflhra  from  Syria  by 
having  the  definite  article  prefixed.    Again,  in 
the  narrower  sense  of  the  name,  Syria  still  in- 
ehidea  two  districts  which  are  often  considered 
as  not  belonging  to  it,  namely,  Phcemce  and 
Palcstinb,  and  a  third  which  is  likewise  often 
considered  separate,  namely,  CatasrsiA ;  but 
this  laat  is  generally  reckoned  a  part  of  Syria. 
In  this  narrower  sense,  then,  Syria  was  bound- 
ed on  the  west  (beginning  from  the  south)  by 
Hoant  Herroon,  at  the  southern  end  of  Antiiib- 
anitti  which  separnter!  it  from  Palestine,  by  the 
range  of  Libanus,  dividing  it  from  Pboenice, 
by  the  Mediterranean,  and  by  Mount  Amanua, 
which  divided  it  from  Cilicia ;  on  the  north 
(where  it  bordered  on  Cappadocia)  by  the  main 
duUn  of  Mount  Taurus,  slmost  exactly  along 
the  parallel  of  thirty-eight  degrees  of  north  lat- 
itude, and  striking  the  Euphrates  just  below 
JaliepoliB,  and  oonaidenhly  above  Samoeata : 
hence  the  Euphrates  forms  the  eastern  bound- 
ary, dividing  Syria  first  from  a  venr  small  por- 
tion of  Annenia,  and  then  from  Meaopotamia, 
to  about  or  beyond  the  thirty-sixth  parallel  of 
north  latitude,  whence  the  southeastern  and 
aonthem  honndariM»  toward  Babyloaia  and  Ara- 
bia, in  the  Great  Desert,  arc  exceedingly  indefi- 
nite. (Compara  Ababu.)  The  western  part  of 
the  southern  boundary  ran  just  below  Damas- 
cus, being  formed  by  the  highlands  of  Tracbon- 
iiis.    The  western  part  of  the  country  was  in- 
tersected by  a  series  of  luount^ns,  running 


south  from  the  Taurus,  under  the  names  of 
.'\MANes,  PiKRiA,  Casiqs,  Bargylvs,  and  Liba- 
nus, and  Antilibaxds  ;  and4he  northern  part, 
between  the  Amanus  and  the  Euphrates,  was 
also  monntamous.    The  chief  river  of  Syria 
was  the  Oront«s,  and  the  amaller  ri?erb  Oma- 
i.rs  and  CiiRYsoRRHOAs  were  also  of  importance 
1'he  valleys  among  the  mountains  were  fcrtilCi 
especially  in  the  northern  part :  even  the  east, 
which  is  now  merged  in  the  great  desert  of 
Arabia,  appears  to  have  had  more  numerous 
and  more  extensive  spaces  capable  of  enltiva- 
tion.  and  supported  great  cities,  the  ruins  of 
which  now  stand  in  the  midst  of  sandy  wastes. 
In  the  earliest  historical  period,  Syria  contained 
a  number  of  independent  kingdoms,  of  which 
Damasoos  was  the  most  powerful.  These  were 
subdued  by  David,  hut  became  again  independ- 
ent at  the  end  of  Solomon's  reif'n  ;  from  which 
time  we  find  the  kings  of  Damascus  sometimes 
at  war  with  the  kings  of  Israel,  and  sometimca 
in  alliance  with  them  against  the  kings  of  Jndaht 
till  the  reign  of  Tiglath-Pileser,  king  of  Assyria, 
who,  having  been  invited  by  Ahaz,  king  of  Ju- 
dab,  to  assist  him  against  the  united  forces  of 
Rczin,  king  of  Syria,  and  Pekah,  king  of  Israel, 
took  Damascus,  and  prubably  conquered  all  Syr- 
ia, about  B.C.  740.   Having  been  a  part  suc- 
cessively of  the  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  Persian, 
and  Macedonian  empires,  it.fell,  after  the  battle 
of  Ipsus  (B.C.  301),  to  the  shara  of  Seleucna 
Nicator,  and  formed  a  part  of  the  great  king- 
dom of  the  Scleucidae,  whose  history  is  given  in 
the  articles  SsLEuccf,  ANViocnot,  DaMtraios, 
<^e.    In  this  partition,  however,  Coelesyria  and 
Palestine  went,  not  to  Syria,  but  to  Egypt,  and 
the  possession  of  those  provinces  became  the 
great  source  of  contention  between  the  Ptole- 
mies and  the  Seleucids.   By  the  irruptions  of 
the  ^arthiana  on  the  east,  and  the  unsaecessfhl 
war  of  Antiochiis  the  Great  with  the  Romans 
on  the  west,  the  Ureek-Syrian  kingdom  was  re- 
duced to  the  limits  of  Syria  itself,  and  became 
weaker  and  weaker,  until  it  was  overthrown  by 
TioBANBs,  king  of  Armenia,  B.C.  79.  Soon 
afterward,  when  the  Romans  bad  conquered 
Ti^ranes  as  well  n.s  Mithrailates,  Syria  was 
quietly  added  by  Pompcy  to  the  empire  of  the 
republic,  and  was  constituted  a  province  B.C. 
64 ;  but  its  northern  district,  Commaoene,  was 
not  included  in  this  arrangement.   As  the  east- 
ern province  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  with  its 
grant  desert  frontier,  Syria  was  constantly  ex- 
posed to  the  irruptions  of  the  Parlhians,  and, 
after  them,  of  the  Persians ;  hut  it  long  re- 
mained one  of  the  most  flourishing  of  the  prov- 
inces   The  attempt  of  Zenobia  to  make  it  the 
scat  of  empire  is  noticed  under  Palmyra  and 
ZiNOBiA.   While  the  Roooan  emperora  defend- 
ed this  precious  possession  against  the  attacks 
of  the  Persian  kings  with  various  success,  a 
new  danger  aioae,  as  early  aa  the  fourth  eentn- 
ry,  from  the  Arabians  of  the  Desert,  who  began 
to  be  known  under  the  name  of  Saracens ;  and, 
when  the  rise  of  Mohammed  had  given  to  the 
Arabs  that  great  religious  impulse  which  revo- 
lutionized the  Eastern  world,  Syria  was  the  first 
great  conquest  that  they  made  ftom  the  Eastern 
empire.  A  D.  632-638.    In  tlic  time  immediate- 
ly succeeding  the  Macedonian  conquest,  Syria 
was  regarded  as  constating  of  two  parts ;  the 
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Durlh,  including  the  whole  country  down  to  the 
begiooiog  of  the  Lebaoon  range,  and  the  south, 
oomlstinff  of  CoeLBsTsiA  in  its  more  eiteoded 
6cnse.  The  former,  which  was  called  Syria 
Proper,  or  Upper  Syria  (i^  uvu  £iip^  Syria  ^u- 
pertor),  was  divided  into  four  distrieta  or  tetrar- 
chies,  which  were  named  after  their  respective 
capitals,  Seleucis,  Antiochene,  Laodicene,  and 
Apamene.  Under  the  Romans  it  was  divided 
into  ten  districts,  named  (mostly  aAer  their  cap- 
it.^1  cities)  Commapone,  Cyrrhestlce.  Pierta,  Se- 
leucis, Chalcidice,  Chalybonitis,  Palujyrene,  Ap- 
ftnuAne,  Csasiotis,  and  Laodicene  ;  but  the  last 
is  sometimes  included  under  Caj^siotis.  (  ViH. 
the  several  articles.)  Constantine  the  Great 
separated  dmm  Syria  the  two  northern  districts, 
namely,  Comnuifene  andCyrrhestice,  and  erect- 
ed them  into  a  distinct  province,  called  Eupbra- 
tensis  or  Eophratesia  $  and  the  rest  of  Syria 
was  afterward  divided  by  Thcodosius  II.  into 
the  two  provinces  of  Syria  Prima,  including  the 
aaa-floast  and  the  eoontry  north  of  Antiooh,  and 
having  that  city  for  its  capital ;  and  Syria  Se- 
cnnds,  the  district  along  the  Orootes,  with  Ap- 
amea  for  ita  eapilal :  the  aastarn  districts  do 
luii!:Lr  formed  a  part  of  Syria,  bat  had  ftUso  un- 
der the  power  of  the  Persians. 

SvBiJB  PoRT^  (oi  Ivplai  nv^cu  :  now  Past  of 
Beilitn),  a  roost  important  pass  between  Cilicia 
and  Syria,  lying  bct^wcen  the  shore  of  the  Gulf 
oi  Ihsus  on  the  west,  and  Mount  Araanus  on 
the  east.  Xenophon,  who  called  the  pass  (or, 
rather,  its  fortifications)  the  Gales  of  Cdicia  avd 
of  Syria,  describes  it  as  three  stadia  in  (^ngth 
and  very  nanonr,  with  walls  built  from  the 
mountains  to  the  sea  at  both  ends  (the  Cilician 
and  tbe  Syrian),  and  gates  in  tho  walls  {Anab., 
i.,  4).  These  vraHs  and  sates  are  not  BMOtion- 
ad  by  the  historians  of  Alexander. 

SvsilNOs  (Ivputf^),  a  Greek  philosopher  of 
the  Nea-Platonie  aebool,  waa  a  native  ef  Ales' 
andrea,  and  studied  at  Athens  under  Plutarchus, 
whom  he  succeeded  as  bead  of  the  Neo>Platonic 
acbooI  in  tbe  esriy  part  of  the  iUlh  century. 
The  most  distinguished  of  his  disciples  was 
Produs,  who  regarded  him  with  the  greatest 
veneration,  and  gave  dlieetiona  that  at  hts  death 
he  should  be  buried  in  the  same  tomb  with  Syr- 
ianus.  Syrianus  wrote  several  works,  some  of 
which  are  extant.  Of  these  the  most  valuable 
are  the  ommnimtariea  on  the  Metaphyaioa  of 
Aristotle. 

SrsiHz,  an  Arcadian  nymph,  who,  being  pur- 
sued by  Fan,  fled  into  the  River  Ladon,  and  at 
her  own  request  wa.s  metamorphosed  into  a 
reed,  of  which  Pan  then  made  his  flute. 

SvBiNz  {ZvptyO,  a  great  and  strongly- fortified 
city  of  Hyrcania,  and  the  capital  of  the  province 
under  tbe  Greek  kings  of  Syria.  Perhaps  it  is 
only  the  Oieek  dubm  of  the  eity  called,  in  the 
native  language,  Zadrakarta. 

[Svao,  an  Epicurean  pbiiosonber  at  Rome, 
on  friendly  tema  with  Cioero:  Baahrthinkahe 
is  the  same  as  the  Syro  who  inatmeted  Virgil 
in  tbe  £picursan  philosophy.] 

Svaos  or  8v«vs  (£iv>oc.  cnled  Ivplr}  by  Ho- 
mer, and  Itpa  by  a  few  w  riters  :  lii>in,_  -.  now 
Syrs),  an  island  in  tbe  JSgean  Sea,  and  one  of 
the  Cyclades,  lying  between  Rhenea  and  Cyth- 
nus.  It  is  descried  by  the  ancients  as  twenty 
Roman  miles  in  cirenmlereiioe»  and  aa  rich  in 


pastures,  wine,  and  com  It  contained  Ivro 
towns,  one  on  the  eastern  side,  and  one  oa  the 
western  side  of  the  island;  of  the  latter  than 
are  still  remaina  near  the  modem  harboraf  ^ 
rt«  della  GragU,  The  phfloaophfr  Pheta^yte 
was  a  native  of  Syros. 

Syrtis,  gen.  loos  (Si'pnf,  gen.  -idoc  and-rw^, 
Ion.  -<of ),  the  Greek  name  for  each  of  the  tro 
great  gulfs  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  northern 
coast  of  Africa,  is  derived  by  ancient  \*rit«ri 
from  evpu,  (odrair,  with  reference  to  tho  quidt- 
sands  by  which,  in  the  Greater  ^y^lis  at  leaM, 
ships  were  liable  to  be  swallowed  up;  bat 
niodorn  scholars  generally  prefer  the  denraticm 
from  the  Arabic  *erl=a  sandy  dt*ert,  wbicb  M 
at  the  present  day  applied  to  tbe  ooantry  aloa| 
this  coast,  thp  Reoio  Svktica  of  the  ancients. 
Both  were  proverbially  dangerous,  tbe  Gream 
Syrtis  from  ita  aand-banka  and  qnidDnnds,ssi 
its  unbroken  exposure  to  the  northern  wiods, 
the  Lesser  from  its  shelving  rocky  shores,  its 
exposure  to  the  nofthoMtOTn  winds,  sod  tit 
consequent  variableness  of  the  tid(\s  in  ;t  i. 
Sybtis  Majos  (4  fuy^^  ivprig  :  now  Ctdf  if 
Sidra),  the  esstem  of  the  two.  is  a  wile  sat 
deep  gulf  on  the  shores  of  Trip<'lita  and  Cy^^ 
naica,  exactly  opposite  to  the  Ionic  Sea,  or 
mouth  of  the  Adriatic,  between  Sicily  end  Pelo- 
ponnesus. Its  greatest  depth,  from  north  to 
south,  is  about  one  hundred  and  ten  geograph- 
ical miles ;  its  width  is  about  two  hundred  ami 
thirty  geograpbical  miles,  between  Ophilc 
Promontorium  (now  Ras  Kkarra)  on  tbe  west, 
and  Boreum  l^romontorium  (now  Ras  Ttymu) 
on  the  east.  (Strabo  gives  its  width  as  iiAeen 
hundred  stadia,  its  depth  fifteen  hundrH  to 
eighteen  hundred,  and  its  circuit  four  thuuuiMi 
to  five  thousand).  The  Great  Desert  eaMs 
down  clo.sc  to  its  shores,  forming  a  sandy  csait 
Vti.  Stktica  Kboio.  Tbe  terror  of  being  diiicc 
on  shoie  in  ft  ia  referred  to  ia  tbonanallfasf 
Saint  Paul'.s  voyage  to  Italy  (Acts,  xxvii  ,  17, 

fearing  lest  tbey  should  fail  into  tht  Syrfw"); 
and  the  dangers  of  a  mardi  throogli  lbs  loen 
sand  on  its  shores,  sometimes  of  a  burning  heat, 
and  sometimes  saturated  with  ses-water,  were 
aeareely  less  formidable. — Srans  Murot  (f 
fiiKpu  Xipric :  now  Gulf  of  Khal$),  lies  in  the 
southwestern  angle  of  the  great  bend  formed  by 
the  northern  coast  of  Africa  as  it  drops  down 
to  tbe  aouth  from  the  neighborhood  of  Cn- 
thage,  and  then  bears  again  to  the  cast ;  in 
other  words,  in  tbe  angle  between  Uie  ea&tem 
coast  of  Zeugitana  and  Byaaoeoa  (now  Turn) 
and  the  northern  coast  of  Tripolitana  (now 
Tripolt).  Its  mouth  faces  tbe  east,  between 
Caput  Vada  or  Brachodes  Promontorium  (now 
Ras  Kapoudiah)  on  the  north,  and  the  island 
called  Meninx  or  Lotopbagitis  (now  Jattk^  «a 
the  south.  In  its  mootii,  near  the  saMtaMi m- 
tremiiy,  lie  the  islands  of  Crrcina  and  Ccrcini- 
tis,  which  were  often  regarded  ss  its  asithcia 
extremity.  Ita  dimensions  aie  dillhfeai^i^am, 
partly,  perhaps,  on  account  of  tbe  different  points 
from  which  they  were  reckoned.  The  Qnek 
geographers  give  tlie  width  aa  alx  halMi 
stadia  (sixty  geographical  miles),  and  tbe  cir- 
cuit sixteen  hundred  stadia  :  the  Romans  gin 
one  hundred  Roman  miles  for  the  width,  lad 
three  hundred  ft)r  the  circuit.  The 
(between  Ru  JUpoudtMk  and  the 
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of  Jerhah)  is  about  eighty  geographical  miles, 
and  the  greatest  depth,  measured  westward 
from  the  line  joining  those  points,  is  about 
sixty-five  geographical  miles.  In  Herodotus, 
the  word  Syrtis  occurs  in  a  few  passages,  with- 
out any  distinction  between  the  Greater  and  the 
Less.  It  scorns  most  probable  that  he  means 
to  denote  by  this  term  the  Greater  Syrtis.  and 
that  he  included  the  Lesser  in  the  Lake  Tri- 

T0NI8. 

Syrtica  RkoTo  (7  ^vpTiKTj :  now  the  western 
part  of  Tripoli),  the  special  name  of  that  part  of 
the  northern  eoast  of  Africa  whicli  lay  between 
the  two  Syrtes,  frsm  the  River  Tnton,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Syrtis  Minor,  on  the  west,jto  the 
PhiUenoram  Ar»,  at  the  bottom  of  tho  Syrtis 
Major,  on  the  east.    It  was,  for  the  most  part,  a 
very  narrow  strip  of  sand,  interspersed  with 
ealt  Dianhes,  between  the  sea  and  a  range  of 
mountains  forming  the  edge  of  the  Great  Desert 
(DOW  SAharay^  with  oniy  here  and  there  a  few 
apola  eapable  of  ooltiTation,  especially  about  the 
River  Olnyps.    It  was  peopled  l)y  Libyan  tribes, 
the  chief  of  whom  were  the  Lolophaffi,  Maca;, 
PeylH,  and  Nasamones ;  and  several  Egyptian 
and  Plicenician  colonies  were  settled  on  the 
coast  at  an  early  period.  l*he  Greeks  of  Gy- 
rene disputed  with  the  Carthaginians  the  pos- 
session of  this  district  until  it  was  secured  to 
Carthage  by  tho  self-devotion  of  the  PniLiCNi. 
Under  the  Romans  it  formed  a  part  of  the  prov- 
tece  of  Africa.   It  was  often  called  Tairoi.rrA- 
mA,  from  its  three  chief  cities,  Auroto  vi  m,  (Ea, 
•nd  Lei'tis  Magna;  and  this  became  its  usual 
name  under  the  later  empire,  and  has  been 
handed  down  to  our  own  time  in  the  modem 
name  of  the  Regency  of  Tripoli. 

Sybcs,  a  slave  brought  to  Rome  some  years 
before  the  downfall  of  the  republic,  and  dcstg- 
Dated,  according  to  the  usual  practice,  from  the 
motiy  of  his  birth.  He  attracted  attention, 
while  yet  a  youth,  by  his  accomplishments  and 
Wit,  was  maaumitted  by  his  master,  who  prob- 
aiblf  belonged  to  the  Clodia  (fens,  assomed  the 
name  of  Publius,  from  his  patron,  and  soon  be- 
came highly  celebrated  as  a  mimograpber.  He 
BMqr  he  aaid  to  have  floarished  B.C.  46.  His 
nioeewere  committed  to  writing,  and  exten- 
atveljeirculated  at  an  early  period }  and  a  col- 
lection of  pithy  moral  sa3nngs,  eztraeted  tnm 
hie  WorlES,  appears  to  have  been  used  as  a 
sefaool-boolc  in  the  boyhood  of  St.  Jerome.  A 
compilation  of  this  description,  extending  to  up- 
ward of  one  thousand  lines  in  iambic  and  tro> 
chaic  measures,  every  apophthegm  being  com- 
prised in  a  single  line,  and  the  whole  arranged 
alphabetically,  according  to  the  initial  letter  of 
the  first  word  in  each,  is  now  extant  under  the 
title  Publii  Syri  SentetUia.  These  proverbs  have 
been  drawn  from  varioiis  sources,  and  are  evi- 
dently the  work  of  many  different  hands ;  but 
a  considerable  number  may  be  ascribed  to  Sy- 
rua  and  his  contemporaries.  The  best  editions 
of  the  Senlentict  are  by  Havercamp,  Lugd.  Bat , 
1708, 1727;  by  Orelli,  Lips.,  1832 ;  and  by  Bothe, 
ill  his  Poelanm  Latin.  Semkonm  F^igwmta, 
Lips .  1834. 

Stthas  (£vBai)t  a  river  on  the  frontiers  of 
\ehaia  and  Siovonia. 
M 


I 
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Tab.«  (Tu«at:  TaSr/voc).    1.    Now  Tubi),  a 
;  small  inland  town  of  Sicily  —2  (Now  Dawat) 
I  a  city  of  Caria,  on  the  borders  t  i  ]'tir>gia. — 8. 
A  city  of  Persia,  in  the  district  of  Para^iacenOb 
j  on  the  road  from  Echatana  to  Pcrsepolts. 

I      TaBERN.£.      Vui.  TrkS  TABERNiS. 

[Tabsaca.    Vid.  Thabsaoa.] 

I  TABTRNrs  (now  Taburno),  a  mountain  belong- 
I  ing  half  to  Campania  and  half  to  Samnium.  Its 
I  southern  side  was  very  fertile,  and  was  cele- 
brated for  its  olive  grounds  It  shot  ID  the 
I  Caudine  Pass  on  its  southern  side. 

Taoafb  (Tacdmr :  now  large  mios  at  Khab$), 
\  a  city  of  Northern  Africa,  in  the  Regio  Syrtica, 
I  at  the  innermost  angle  of  the  Syrtis  Mmor,  to 
which  the  modern  town  gives  its  name.  Under 
the  Romans,  it  at  first  belonged  to  Byzacena, 
1  but  it  was  afterward  raised  to  a  colony  and 
I  made  the  western  town  of  Tripotitana.  It  bad 
an  indifferent  harbor.    .\  little  to  the  west  was 
the  bathing  place,  called,  from  its  warm  mm- 
eral  springs,  Aqua>  racapitanae (now  AVZ/amma/- 
tl-Kluibt). 

TAcrARiifAs,  a  Numidian  in  the  reign  of  Ti- 
berius, had  uriffinally  served  among  the  auxil- 
iary troops  ID  Uie  Roman  army,  but  he  desert- 
ed ;  and,  having  collected  a  body  of  freeboot- 
ers, he  became  at  length  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  the  Musulamii,  a  powerful  people  in 
the  interior  of  Nuniidia.  bordering  on  Maureta- 
nia.  For  some  years  he  defied  the  Roman  arms, 
but  was  at  length  defeated  and  alain  in  battle 
by  DolabeUa,  A.D.  24. 

Tachompso  (Taj^o/xY'u,  also  Tacompaos,  Plin., 
and  MtTaKOftMnj,  Ptol.),  ailerward  CoirrBAPaBi.- 
CIS,  a  city  in  the  Dodccascha^nus.  that  is,  tlie 
part  of  ./Ethiopia  immediately  above  Egypt, 
boUt  on  an  island  (now  Derar  1)  near  the  eaat- 
em  bank  of  the  river,  a  little  above  Pselcis, 
whidi  stood  on  the  opposite  bank.  Vtd.  Pskujis. 

Tachob  (T^i^).  Icing  of  Egypt,  snoeeeded 
Acoris,  and  maintained  the  independence  of  his 
country  for  a  short  time  during  the  latter  end 
of  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  II.  He  Invited  Cha- 
brias,  the  Athenian,  to  take  the  command  of  his 
fleet,  and  AgesUaus  to  undertake  the  supreme 
command  of  all  his  forces.  Both  Ghabrias  and 
Agesilaus  came  to  Egypt ;  but  the  latter  was 
much  aggrieved  in  having  only  the  commaqd 
of  the  mercenaries  intrusted  to  him.  Accord* 
ingly,  when  Nectanabis  laid  claim  to  the  Egyp- 
tian crown,  AgesilauG  deserted  Tachos,  and  es- 
poused tho  cause  of  Nectanabis,  who  thus  be- 
came King  of  Egypt  B.C.  361. 

Tacitus.  1.  C.  Cos ff klips,  the  historian.  * 
The  time  and  place  of  his  birth  are  unkoowu. 
He  was  a  little  older  than  the  younfMr  Pliajr, 
who  was  b«rn  A  D.  61.  His  father  was  prob- 
ably Cornelius  Tacitus,  a  Roman  eques,  who  ia 
mentioned  as  a  procurator  in  Gallia  Belgiea, 
and  who  died  in  79.  Tacitus  was  first  promo- 
ted by  the  Emperor  Vespasian,  and  he  received 
other  favors  from  his  sons  Titos  and  Domitiao. 
In  78  he  married  the  daughter  of  C.  Julius  Agric- 
ola.  to  whom  he  had  been  betrothed  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  while  Agricola  was  oonaoL  In  the 
reign  of  Domitian.  am!  in  A.D  88.  Tacitus  was 
pretor,  aod  he  assisted  as  one  uf  the  quindeoem- 
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vfri  at  tli0  solemnity  of  the  Lodi  Seealares 

which  were  celebrated  in  that  year.  Agricola 
died  at  Rome  in  93,  but  neither  Tacitus  nor  the 
daoghter  cf  Agricola  was  then  with  him.  It  is 
not  known  where  Tacitus  was  during  the  last 
illness  of  Agricola.  In  the  reign  of  Nerva,  97, 
TftciUit  was  appointed  consul  sufiectus,  in  the 
place  of  T.  Virginius  Rufus.  who  had  died  in 
that  year,  and  whose  funeral  oration  he  deliv- 
«red.  We  know  that  Tneitns  had  attained  ora- 
torical distinction  when  the  younger  Pliny  was 
oommeocing  his  career.  He  and  Tacitus  were 
appointed  In  the  reign  ofNerfa  (09)  to  eoadntt 
the  prosecution  of  Marius,  proconsul  of  Africa. 
Tacttuaand  Pliny  were  most  intimate  (rienda.. 
In  the  eolleetion  of  the  lettera  of  Pliny  there 
are  eleven  letters  addressed  to  Tacitus  The 
time  of  the  death  of  Tacitus  is  uaknowoi  but 
he  appeara  to  have  anirived  Trajan,  who  died 
117.  Nothing  is  reooided  of  any  children  of 
hia,  though  the  Emperor  Tacitus  claimed  a  de- 
aeent  from  the  historian,  and  ordered  bis  works 
to  be  placed  in  all  (public)  libraries.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  extant  works  of  Tacitus:  1.  Vita 
Agricola,  the  life  of  Agricola,  which  was  writ- 
ten  aAer  the  death  of  Domitian,  96,  as  we  may 
probably  conclude  from  the  introduction,  which 
was  certainly  written  after  Trajan's  accession. 
This  life  is  justly  adanirBd  aa  a  apeeinen  of  hi- 
ograpliy.  It  is  a  monument  to  the  memory  of 
a  good  roao,  and  an  able  commander  and  ad- 
miniatrator,  by  an  affectionate  aon-inJaw,  who 
has  portrayed,  in  his  peculiar  manner  and  with 
many  masterly  touches,  the  virtues  of  one  of 
the  moat  iltnatriooa  of  the  Romaaa.  t.  IR*^ 
n«,  which  were  written  after  the  death  of  Ner- 
m,  98,  and  before  the  Aooales.  They  compre- 
hended the  period  fttm  the  aeeond  eooaulahip 
•f  Galba,  68,  to  the  death  of  Domitian,  96,  and 
the  author  desigoed  to  add  the  reigns  of  Nerva 
and  Trajan.  The  tmi  four  hooka  akme  are  ex- 
tant in  a  complete  form,  and  they  compreliend 
only  the  events  of  about  one  year.  The  fifth 
hook  is  imperfect,  and  goes  no  farther  than  the 
corninencernent  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Ti- 
tus, and  the  war  of  Civil  is  in  Germany.  It  is 
not  known  how  many  books  of  the  Histories 
there  were,  but  it  must  have  been  a  largo  work 
if  it  was  all  written  on  the  same  scale  as  the 
first  five  books.  3  Annalct,  which  commence 
with  the  death  of  Augustus,  14,  and  oonpriae 
the  period  to  the  death  of  Nero,  68,  a  space  of 
fifty-four  years.  The  greater  part  of  the  fifth 
book  is  lost,  and  also  the  seventh,  eighth,  ninth, 
tenth,  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh,  and  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth,  which  is  the  last  book. 
These  lost  parts  comprised  the  whole  of  Calig- 
ula's reign,  the  first  five  years  of  Claudius,  and 
the  last  two  of  Nero.  4.  De  Mortbut  et  ropulis 
Chrmmma,  a  treatise  deaoribing  the  Germanio 
nations.  It  is  of  no  value  as  a  geographical 
description ;  the  first  few  chapters  contain  as  i 
ainieh  of  the  geography  of  Oeraiany  aa  Taeitna 
knew.  The  main  matter  is  the  description  of  i 
the  political  inatitotions,  the  religion,  and  the  i 
hahlta  of  the  Tariooa  trihea  indnded  under  the  | 
denomination  of  Germani.  The  value  of  the 
information  contained  in  thia  treatiM  has  often  , 
heen  diseosaed,  and  iteerediblity  attacked ;  but  I 
we  may  estimate  its  true  character  by  observ-  j 
ing  the  precision  of  the  writer  aa  to  thoae  Ger-  i 


mans  who  were  best  known  to  the  Romiia 

from  being  near  the  Rhine.  That  the  Ir^  tr^a* 
accounts  of  more  remote  tribes  mu&t  pari<u;e 
of  the  dsfteta  of  all  such  evidence,  is  obvioaa; 
and  we  can  not  easily  tell  whether  Tacitus  eoh 
bellished  that  which  be  beard  obscurely  toU. 
But  to  consider  the  Germany  as  a  fiction  is  use 
of  those  absurdities  which  need  only  be  record- 
ed, not  refuted.  5.  Dudogua  de  Oralonlau.  U 
thia  dialogoe  iathe  woric  of  Taeitna,  and  U  piah 
ably  is,  it  must  he  his  earliest  work,  for  it  was 
written  in  the  sixth  year  of  Vespasian  (c  17). 
The  atyle  ia  mora  eaay  than  that  of  the  Aamli, 
more  diffuse,  less  condensed  ;  but  there  is  no 
ohvious  difierence  between  the  style  of  this 
Dialogue  and  the  Hiatoriee,  nothing  ae  atifthig 
as  to  make  us  contend  for  a  different  author- 
ship, fieaidea  this,  it  is  nothing  unusual  te 
worita  of  the  aame  author,  vhieb  are  writtea  at 
different  times,  to  yary  greatly  in  style,  espe- 
cially if  they  treat  of  difihrent  matteis.  The 
old  MSS.  attribute  thia  Dialogue  to  Tacitus. 
The  Annals  of  Tacitus,  the  work  of  a  mature 
age,  contain  the  chief  events  of  the  period 
which  they  embrace,  arranged  under  their  sev- 
eral years.  Thatvaeems  no  peculiar  proprie^ 
in  giving  the  name  of  Antuxles  to  this  work, 
simply  because  the  events  are  arranged  in  ibe 
order  of  time.  The  work  of  Livy  may  just  as 
well  be  called  Annals.  In  the  .\nnals  of  Tac- 
itus, the  i'rinceps  or  Emperor  is  the  centre  atxnt 
which  events  ara  gnraped.  Yet  the  roost  ip> 
portant  public  events,  both  in  Italy  and  the  pror. 
inces,  are  not  omitted,  though  eveiy  thing  is 
treated  aa  anbordlnate  to  the  esbibitmi  af  m- 
perial  power.  The  Histories,  which  were  wil^ 
ten  before  the  Annals,  are  in  a  more  diffiaa 
style,  and  the  traetment  of  the  extant  part  is 
different  from  that  of  the  Annals.  Tacitoa 
wrote  the  Uistones  as  a  contemporafy  i  tha 
Annate  aa  not  a  oontemporaiy.  They  mn  tm 
distinct  works,  not  parts  of  one,  which  is  clear- 
ly shown  by  the  very  different  proportions  of 
the  two  works :  the  first  four  books  of  the  Ha- 
tories  comprise  about  a  year,  and  the  first  fou 
books  of  the  Annals  comprise  fourteen  years. 
The  moral  dignity  of  Tacitus  is  im^eated 
upon  his  works  ;  the  consciousneea  of  a  love 
of  truth,  of  the  integrity  of  his  purpose  His 
great  power  is  in  the  knowledge  vi  the  human 
ound,  his  insight  into  the  motives  of  human 
conduct ;  and  he  found  materials  for  this  study 
in  the  history  of  the  emperors,  and  particular* 
ly  Tiberius,  the  arch-hypocrite,  and  perhaps  baU 
madman.  His  Annals  are  filled  with  dramatic 
scenes  and  striking  catastrophes.  Ue  labor- 
ed to  prodoeo  eAot  hy  the  ezltifaitioa  of  fflirt 
person.'if^os  on  the  stage  ;  but  as  to  the  masa 
of  the  people  we  learn  little  from  Tacitus.  Xbe 
atyle  of  Taeitna  ia  peeolier,  though  it  bsMi 
some  resemblance  to  Sallust.  In  the  AonaUit 
IS  concise,  vigorous,  and  pregnant  with  i 
ing;  lahoried, hut dahorated with 
ped  of  every  superfluity.  A  single  word  some- 
times  gives  efiect  to  a  aentence,  nod  if  the 
meaning  of  the  word  ta  miaaed,  the  sense  if 
thr  \s Titer  is  not  reached.  Such  a  work  is  proN 
ably  the  reault  of  many  transcriptions  by  the 
author.  In  the  Annals  Tacitua  is  geoeraU|j 
brief  and  rapid  in  hia  sketches ;  but  be  is  some- 
timea  minute,  and  almoat  tedioua»  wbea  ha 
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comes  to  work  out  a  dramatic  scene.  Nor  does 
he  altogether  neglect  his  rhetorical  art  when  ho 
has  an  opportunity  for  displaying  it.  The  con- 
densed style  of  Tacitus  sonietirnrs  makes  him 
obscure,  but  it  is  a  kind  uf  obscurity  that  is  dis- 
pelled by  careful  reading.  Yet  a  man  must  read 
:rarcfully  and  often  in  order  to  iindorstand  him  ; 
and  we  can  not  suppose  that  Tucitus  was  ever 
a  popular  writer.  His  real  admirers  will  per- 
haps always  he  few;  his  readers  fewer  slill. 
The  best  editions  of  tho  complete  works  of 
Tacitus  are  by  Oberlin,  Lipe.,  180l»  S  vols.  8vo ; 
by  Bckker,  Lips  ,  1831,  2  vols.  8vo  ;  by  Orclli, 
Zurich,  1846  and  1843.  2  vols.  8vo ;  [and  by 
Hitter.  Cambridge,  IMS,  4  vole.  8vo}.— S.  M. 
CliAVofos,  Roman  emperor  from  the  25th  of 
September,  A.D.  275,  until  April,  A.D.  276.  He 
was  elected  emperor  by  the  senate  afler  the 
death  of  Aurclian,  the  army  having  requested 
the  senate  to  nominate  a  successor  to  the  im- 
perial throne.  Taeitns  was  at  the  time  seventy 
years  of  age,  and  was  with  difficulty  persuaded 
to  accept  the  purple.  The  high  character  which 
he  had  borne  before  his  elevation  to  the  throne, 
he  amply  sustained  during  hb  brief  reign.  He 
endeavored  to  repress  the  luxury  and  licentious- 
ness of  the  age  by  various  sumptuary  laws,  and 
he  himself  aet  an  example  to  all  around  by  the 
abstemiousness,  simplicity,  and  frugality  of  his 
own  habits.  The  only  military  achievement  of 
this  reign  was  the  defeat  and  expulsion  from 
Asia  Mmor  of  a  party  of  Goths,  who  had  car* 
ried  their  devastation  across  the  peninsula  to 
the  confines  of  COieia.  He  died  either  at  Tar- 
sus or  at  Tyana.  about  the  9th  of  April,  276. 

TjbnIxux  {Tdvapw  :  now  Cape  Matapan),  a 
promontory  in  Laconia,  ihrming  the  aontherly 
point  of  the  Peloponnesus,  on  which  stood  a 
celebrated  temple  of  Neptune  (Poseidon),  pos- 
sessing an  inviolable  asyliun.  A  little  to  the 
north  of  the  temple  and  the  harbor  of  Achilleus 
was  a  town  also  called  Tmummu  or  TiSHABDs, 
and  at  a  later  time  CjbkipSlis.  It  was  'situa- 
ted forty  stadia  from  the  extreme  point  of  tho 
promontory,  and  was  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Tsnarus,  a  son  of  Jupiter  (Zeus),  or  Icarius,  or 
Elatus.  On  this  promontory  was  a  cave,  through 
which  Hercules  is  said  to  have  dragged  Cerbe- 
rus to  the  upper  world.  Here  also  was  a  stat- 
ue of  Arion  seated  on  a  dolphin,  since  he  is 
said  to  have  landed  at  this  spot  after  his  mirac- 
ulous preservation  by  a  dolphin.  In  the  time 
of  the  Ronrans  there  were  celebrated  marble 
quarries  on  the  promontory. 

TxoM  {Tayal :  now  JDanughan  1),  a  city  men- 
tioned by  Polybios  as  in  Farthia,  on  the  border 
toward  Hyrcania,  apparently  the  same  place 
which  Strabo  calls  Tapk  (Tdirt}),  and  reckons  to 
Hjreania. 

Taoastk  (ruins  at  Tagilt),  an  inland  town 
of  Nnmidia,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Bagradas,  re- 
marifahle  as  the  birth-place  of  St.  Angtutioe. 

Taois,  a  mysterious  Etruscan  being,  who  is 
described  as  a  boy  with  the  wisdom  of  an  old 
man.  Once  when  an  Etruscan,  of  the  name  of 
Tarchon,  was  ploughing  in  the  neighborhood 

of  Tarquinii,  there  suddenly  rose  out  of  the 
ground  Tages,  the  son  of  a  Qenius  Jovialis,  and 
l^randson  of  Jupiter.  When  Tages  addressed 
Tarchon,  the  latter  shrieked  with  fear,  where- 
upon other  Etruscans  hastened  to  hun,  and  in 


a  short  time  all  the  people  of  Etruria  were  as- 
sembled around  him.  Tages  now  instructed 
them  in  the  art  of  the  harnspioes,  and  died  im- 
mediately after.  The  Etruseans,  who  had  lis- 
tened attentively  to  his  instructions,  afterward 
wrote  down  all  he  had  said,  and  thoa  arose  the 
hooks  of  Ta^es,  which,  according  to aome,  were 
twelve  in  number. 

[Taobvs  (now  Ynntoin  the  c|iain  ntSkmdt 
Albardos),  a  mountain  of  Liiaitania,inthe  neigh- 
borhood of  Olisippo.] 

Taoos  (Spanish  Taja,  Portuguese  Tejo^  Eb- 
glish  Tagiis),  one  of  tiie  chief  rivers  in  Spain, 
rising  in  the  land  of  the  Celiiberians,  between 
the  mountains Orospeda  and  Idnbeda,  and,  af^.r 
flowinj;  in  a  westerly  direction,  falling  into  the 
Atlantic.  The  whole  course  of  the  Tagus  ex- 
ceeds five  hundred  and  fifty  English  miles.  At 
its  mouth  stood  Olisippo  (now  Lisbon).  The 
ancient  writers  relate  that  much  gold  sand  and 
precious  stones  were  found  in  the  Tagus. 

TiLAsiioA,  a  town  in  Loaitaaia,  between 
.if^niinium  and  Lajjobripfa. 

Tai-.^s.sius  or  Talassks.    Vid.  Thalassius. 

Talapk  A  (ra  TdXavpa :  now  Turkhal  ?),  a  for- 
tress in  Pontus,  used  by  Mithradates  the  Great 
as  a  residence,  and  supposed  by  some  to  be 
identical  with  Q$aanm. 

Tai.  u's  (Tfx?.aof),  son  of  Bias  and  Pero,  and 
king  of  Argos.  He  was  manied  to  Lysimacbe 
(Eai7n<Miie  or  Lyaianaaaa),  and  was  father  of 
Adrastus,  Parthcnopaeus,  Pronax,  Mecislens, 
Aristomachus,  and  Eriphyle.  He  occurs  among 
the  ArgonaatB,  and  his  tomb  was  shown  at  Ar- 
gos. The  patronymic  Talairmides  (To^a/ov/Jjjf) 
is  given  to  his  sons,  Adrastus  and  Mecisteus. 

Tauiis  (rains  at  BUKkJoiBkek),  a  city  of  the 
Dodecaschcenus,  that  is,  the  district  of. Ethiopia 
immediately  above  Egypt,  stood  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  Nile,  south  of  Taphis,  and  north  of 
Tutzis  lis  ruins  consist  of  an  ancient  rock- 
hewn  temple,  with  splendid  sculptures,  and  of 
a  later  temple  of  the  Roman  period,  in  the  midst 
of  which  stands  the  modern  village.  There 
was  a  place  on  the  opposite  bank  caUed  Contra 
Talmis. 

TaLNA,  JCTENTIUS.      Ftrf.  TllAl  NA. 

Talcs  (TdAuf).  1.  Son  of  Perdix.  the  sistet 
of  Dsedalus.  For  details,  vid.  Pkrdix.  —  2.  .\ 
man  of  brass,  the  woik  of  Vulcan  (Heph«stu8^ 
This  wonderful  being  was  given  to  Minos  by  Ju- 
piter (Zeus)  or  Vulcan  (Hephsstus),  and  watch- 
ed the  island  of  Crete  by  walking  round  the 
island  thrice  every  day.  Whenever  he  saw 
strangers  approachiog,  he  made  himself  red  hot 
in  Hre,  and  then  embraced  the  strangera  when 
they  landed. 

[Talthyblaojc,  a  family  in  Sparta,  deducing 
their  origin  fVom  Talthybius,  holding  the  ofRee 
of  herald  as  an  hereditary  honor.] 

Talthybius  (ToAM^ior),  the  herald  of  Aga- 
memnon at  Troy.  He  waa  worshipped  as  a 
hero  at  Sparta  and  Argos,  where saciuces  alao 
were  offered  to  him. 

[Talus,  a  companion  of  ^neas,  slain  by  Tor> 
nus  in  Italy.] 

Tamara.  1.  Or  Tamabis  (now  Tambre),  a 
small  river  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  on  the 
coast  of  Gallscia,  falling  into  the  Atilantic  be- 
tween the  Minius  and  the  Promontorium  Ne- 
rium.— 2.  (Now  Tanurton,  near  Plymouth),  a 
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TAMARICL 

town  of  the  Damnonii  in  the  soofh  of  Britain, 
«t  the  mouth  of  the  Tamarus. 

Tamasici,  a  people  in  GaUncia,  on  Uie  RiTer 
Tamara. 

T*MARiB.    Fii.  Tamaiia. 

I  amarus  (now  Tamar),  a  river  in  the  soath 

Britaia. 

Tamassus  or  Tamasus  (Tafioaooc,  Tdfiaao^  : 
Taftaair^Q,  Toftdaiof),  probably  the  same  as  the 
HomerleTiiiiti  iJefUm}),  a  town  in  the  middle 
of  CyinniSf  northwest  of  Olympus,  and  twenty- 
nine  miles  aoQtheast  of  Soloe,  on  the  road  from 
the  latter  place  to  Tremithus,  was  situated  in 
a  fertile  country'  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  ex- 
tensive copper  mmes.  Near  it  was  a  celebrated 
irtain  (9gtr  T^mcsfK*),  aaerad  to  Venoa.  (Ov., 

Mrt  ,  X  ,  644  ) 

Tambrax  {Tafi6pa^)t  a  great  city  of  Hyrcania, 
on  the  nortfiern  eide  of  Mount  Coronoa,  men* 
tinned  by  Polybiiis  It  is  perhaps  tbO  aaine 
place  which  Strabo  calls  TaSiaSpdKg. 

TAiriNts  or  Tkuhk  (now  Thame»\  a  rirer  in 
Britain,  flowing  into  the  sea  on  the  eastern 
coast,  on  which  stood  Londinium.  Caesar  cross- 
ed the  Thames  at  the  distance  of  eighty  Roman 
miles  from  the  sea,  probably  at  Cowey  Stakes, 
near  Oatlands  and  the  confluence  of  the  Wey. 
There  have  been  found  in  modern  times  in  the 
iBtd  of  tlM  river  at  this  spot  large  ataket,  which 
arc  supposed  to  have  been  the  same  as  were 
taxed  in  the  water  by  Cassivellaunus  when  he 
■ttempiad  to  premnt  Canar  teem  eronaing  the 
river. 

Tamma  {Tdfiva),  a  very  great  city  in  the  south- 
west of  Arabia  Felix,  the  eaprftat  of  the  Cataba- 
ni  It  maintained  a  caravan  traffic,  in  spices 
and  other  products  of  Arabia,  with  Gaza,  from 
which  its  distance  was  reckoned  one  thonaand 
four  hundred  and  thirty-six  Roman  miles. 
TAMds  (Ta/iwf ),  a  native  of  Memphis  in  Egypt, 

"^a- 


TANIS. 


lientenant  eoTemor  of  fonia  under 

phernes.  He  afterward  attached  himself  to  the 
service  of  the  younger  Cyrus;  upon  whose 
death  be  sailed  to  Egypt,  where  he  hoped  to 
find  nfago  with  Psammetichus,  on  whom  he 
ikad  conferred  an  obligation.  Psammetichus, 
however,  pot  him  to  death,  in  order  to  possess 
himself  of  his  money  and  ships. 

TAMraibOs  or  TampTlo*,  Bmhivb.  1.  On., 
tribone'of  the  plebs  B.C.  204;  praetor  199, 
when  he  was  defeated  by  the  Inaabriana ;  and 
consul  182,  when  he  fought  against  the  Liguri- 
ans  with  success.— 2.  M.,  brother  of  the  last, 
waa  prBtor  192,  and  served  in  Greece  both  in 
this  year  and  the  following,  in  the  war  against 
Antiochus.  In  181  he  was  consul,  when  he 
defeated  the  Liguriana. 

Tamvn/K  {Tofivvai),  a  town  in  Euhcea,  on 
Mount  CotylKum,  in  the  territory  of  Eretria, 
with  a  temple  of  Apdlo,  aaid  to  have  been  built 
by  Admetus.  Here  the  Athenians  imdcr  Pho- 
cion  gained  a  celebrated  victoir  over  CaUias  of 
Chal^  B.O.  M4. 

Tamyraca  {TafivpuKT}),  a  town  and  promon- 
tory of  European  Sarmatia,  at  the  innermost 
comer  of  the  Sinoa  Ctrelnitea,  whidi  ww  alao 
called  from  this  loim  Sinoa  Tamjraoec  (Tcye 

TAWTU^e  or  DAnvaAS  (T^/Wf,  Aafiovpa( : 
now  Damur,  or  Nahr-el-Kadi),  a  little  river  of 
Phmnicia,  rising  on  Moonl  libnuu,  and  f^iHif»f 


into  the  Mediterranean 
Stdon  and  Berytua. 

TAVAoaa  (now  Negro),  a  river  of 
rising  in  the  Apennines,  which,  after  flowing  in 
a  northeasterly  direction,  loses  itself  under  the 
earth  near  Folia  for  a  space  of  about  two  mtks, 
and  flnaUjr  falls  into  the  Siteros  sear  Fonm 
Popilii. 

Tanacra  (Tilvaypa:  Tavaypaio^ :  now  Cri* 
madka  or  Grimala),  a  cdebrated  town  of  B«o- 
tia,  situated  on  a  steep  ascent  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Asopus,  thirteen  stadia  from  Oropos.  aod 
two  hundred  stadia  from  Plataes,  in  the  district 
Tanncira'a,  which  was  also  called  Pcemandrit 
Tunagra  was  supposed  to  be  the  same  town  as 
the  Homeric  Grwa.  The  most  ancient  iobal>- 
itants  are  said  to  have  been  the  Gcphyrsei.  who 
came  with  Cadmus  from  Phoenicia ;  but  it  was 
afterward  taken  poeseaaion  of  bj  the  ^oSa 
Bcpotians.  It  was  a  place  of  considerable  com- 
mercial importance,  and  was  celebrated,  among 
other  thin^i,  for  its  breed  of  fighting  cocks. 
.\t  a  later  time  it  belonged  to  the  Da?oiian  Con- 
federacy. Being  near  the  frontiers  of  Attica, 
it  was  frequently  exposed  to  the  atta^  of  lh» 
Athenians ;  and  near  it  the  Athenians  soilai^ 
ed  a  celebrated  defeat,  B.C.  457. 

TanXis  {Tuvatf).  1.  (Now  Don,  i.  e.,  Watal 
a  great  river,  which  rises  in  the  north  of  Sar- 
matia Europaca  (about  the  centre  of  KusstaX  and 
flows  to  the  southeast  till  it  comes  near  the 
VtUgm^  when  it  turns  to  the  soutliwrv^t,  and  &Bi 
into  the  northeastern  anule  of  the  Palus  IWatotia 
(now  Sea  of  Azov)  by  two  principal  mouths  aod 
several  smaller  ones.  It  waa  Bsnally  consider- 
ed the  boundary'  between  Europe  and  Asia.  Its 
chief  tributary  was  the  Hyrgis  or  Syr^  (bov 
probably  DonetMY—i.  (Rnins  iwar  j|(S«asftki% 
a  city  of  Sarmatia  Asiatica,  on  the  northerti  fifc 
of  the  southern  mouth  of  the  Taoais,  at  a  Kldi 
distance  ftoro  the  sea.  It  wss  founded  by  i 
colony  from  Miletus,  and  became  a  very  fiour- 
ishing  emporium.  It  reduced  to  subjectioa  aer- 
oral  of  the  neighboring  tribes,  but  in  ita  tut  h 
became  subject  to  the  kings  of  Bosporas.  It 
was  destroyed  by  Polemon  on  account  of  an  at 
tempted  revolt,  and,  though  afterward  restored, 
it  never  regained  its  former  prosperity. 

[Tawais.  1.  A  Rutulian  warrior  under  Tut- 
nus,  slain  by  .^neas. — 2.  A  freedman  of  Mcoe- 
nas,  or,  as  some  say,  of  L.  Muoatius  Plaoeaiy 
mentioned  by  Horace  {Sai.,  i ,  1, 105).J 

Tanaquil.    Vid.  Tabquinivs. 

[Tanards,  (now  Tanaro),  a  river  of  Liguria, 
which  flows  down  from  the  Alpes  Maritimae.  and 
aAer  receivmg  the  Stura,  Fevos,  aod  Urbis, falls 
into  the  Padua  (now 

Tanetcm  (Tanetanus :  now  Taneto),  a  town 
of  the  Boii  in  Gallia  Cispadana,  between  Matiaa 
and  Parma. 

Tahis  (Tavff  :  in  the  Old  Testament,  Zo?.n  ; 
Tavlrn^  •  ruins  at  San),  a  very  ancient  citj  of 
Lower  Egypt,  in  the  eastern  psrtof  thsMaiM 
the  right  bank  of  the  arm  of  the  Nile,  which  was 
called  afler  it  the  Tanitic,  and  on  the  aoathwait- 
em  side  of  the  great  lake  between  this  sal  Aa 
Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile,  which  was  also 
called,  afler  the  city,  Tanis  (now  Lakt  ^Jfo* 
zaleh).  It  was  one  of  the  capitals  of  Lew 
Egypt  under  the  early  kings,  and  was  said  by 
tradition  to  have  bceo  the  rcsidaaoe  of  tbecooit 
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TAX<ITAUD£S. 

n  the  time  of  Moses.  It  WM  the  cUef  ci^  of 

the  Taoiles  Nomos. 
JTaiitIlTdk*.  Vii.  Tamtalv*.  ffo.  h  ad  Jin.] 
TaVtIlus  (Tuvraloc).  1.  Son  of  Jupiter 
(Zeos)  and  Pluto.  His  wife  is  called  by  aonie 
Euryanassa,  by  others  Tayg^te  or  Dknie,  and 
by  others  Ctyiia  or  Eupryto.  He  was  the fatlwr 
of  Pelops,  Ikoicas.  and  Miobe.  All  traditions 
agree  in  stating  (hat  he  was  a  wealthy  king ;  bnt 
while  some  call  him  King  of  Lydia,  others  do- 
scribe  him  as  King  of  Argos  or  Corinth.  Tan- 
talus is  particularly  celebrated  in  ancient  story 
for  the  terrible  punishment  inflicted  upon  him 
after  his  death  in  the  lower  world,  the  causes 
of  which  are  diflereaily  staled  by  the  ancient 
authors.  According  to  the  common  account, 
Jupiter  (Zeus)  invited  him  to  his  tabic,  and  com- 
municated his  divine  counsels  tu  hiui.  Tanta- 
lus divulged  tile  secrets  thus  intnisted  to  him ; 
and  he  was  punislied  in  the  lower  world  by  be- 
ing afBicted  with  a  raging  thirst,  and  at  the 
tame  time  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  lake,  the 
waters  of  wfiic  h  always  receded  from  liim  as 
soon  as  he  attempted  tu  drink  them.  Over  hia 
head,  morsorer,  hong  branehea  of  Ihiit,  whieh 
receded  in  like  manner  when  he  stretched  out 
bis  hand  to  reach  them.  In  addition  to  all  this, 
there  was  sospended  over  his  head  a  hnge  rock, 
pver  ihr(  atoning  to  crush  him.  Another  tradi- 
tioa  relates  thai,  wishing  to  test  the  gods,  he 
eat  his  aon  Pelops  in  pieces,  boiled  them,  and 
set  them  before  the  (jnds  at  a  repast.  A  third 
leconnt  atates  that  Tantalus  stole  nectar  and 
ambrosia  ftom  the  table  of  the  gods  and  gave 
Ihera  to  his  friends  ;  and  a  fourth,  lastly,  relates 
the  following  story.  Rhea  caused  the  infant 
Jupiter  (Zeus)  and  his  nurse  to  be  guarded  in 
Crete  by  a  golden  dog.  whom  Jupiter  (Zeus) 
afterward  appointed  guardian  of  his  temple  in 
Crete.  Pandareus  stole  this  dog,  and,  carrying 
him  to  Mount  Sipylos  in  Lydia,  gave  him  to 
Tantalus  to  lake  care  of  But  when  Pandareus 
demanded  the  dog  back,  Tantalus  took  an  oath 
that  ha  had  never  received  it.  Jupiter  (Zeus) 
thereupon  changed  Pandareus  into  a  stone,  and 
threw  Tantalus  down  from  Mount  Sipylus. 
Others, again,  relate  that  Mercury  (Hermea)de* 
manded  the  dog  of  I'antalus,  and  that  the  per* 
jury  was  committed  before  Mercury  (Hermes^ 
Mfriter  (Zeoa)  boited  Tantalna  onder  Moaot 
Sipylus  as  a  punishment;  and  there  his  tomb 
was  ahowo  in  later  times.  The  punishment  of 
Tiotalns  was  proTerbial  in  ancient  tiroes,  and 
from  it  the  English  language  has  borrowed  tlio 
verb  "  to  tantalize,"  that  is,  to  hold  out  hopes 
or  prospects  which  can  not  he  realiied.  The 
patronymic  TarUalidrs  is  frequently  given  to  the 
descendants  of  Tantalus.  Hence  we  find  not 
only  his  son  Pelops.  but  also  Atreus,' Thycstes, 
Agamemnon,  Menelaus.  and  Orestes  called  by 
this  name.— 2.  Son  of  Thyestes,  who  was  killed 
by  Atreus.  Others  call  him  a  son  of  Broteas. 
He  was  married  to  Clytaemnestra  before  Aga- 
nemooD,  and  is  said  hy  some  to  have  been  killed 
by  Agamemnon. — 3.  Son  of  Amphion  and  Niube. 
Tarvs  or  Tana  us  (Tdvo(  or  Tavaoc :  now  Ka- 
a  river  in  the  district  of  Thyrealis,  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  rising  in  Mount 
Parnon,  and  falling  into  the  Tfaynatlc  Gulf 
after  forming  the  hottpdai?  between  Ai)golia 
aad  Cynuria 


TAPURL 

TAdcK  (To&nt :  now  Bunder-Reight),  a  city  oa 
the  coast  of  Peiais,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Hivei 
Grants,  used  occasionally  as  a  royal  residenee. 

The  surrounding  district  was  called  TaoKrivv. 

Taochi  (TdojfoOi  a  people  of  Pontus,  oo  the 
bordere  of  Armenia,  frequently  meniioBed  by 
Xenophon  in  the  Anabatia, 

Taps.    Vid.  'tkox. 

TAPHiA  Insdl/e.  a  nnmber  of  small  islands 
in  the  Ionian  Sea,  lying  between  the  coasts  of 
Leucadia  and  Acarnania.  They  were  also  call- 
ed the  islands  of  the  Teleboae,  and  their  inhab- 
itants were  in  like  manner  named  Taph!i  (Tu- 
^iQt)  or  TKt.Kno.*:  {Ttjlrfxiai)  The  largest  of 
these  islands  is  called  T-iPnus  (Tu^of)  by  Ho- 
mer, but  TaphiOs  (Ta^tovc)  OfTaniti^sA  (To^t- 
oina)  by  later  writers.  They  are  mentioned  in 
Homer  as  the  haunts  of  notorious  pirates,  and 
are  celebrated  in  mythology  oa  account  of  the 
war  carried  on  between  them  and  Electryon, 
king  of  Mycenae. 

TAPRtAssos  (To^MMdc:  now  lfsen90P9  and 
Rjr^ani).  a  mountain  in  ^T^tolia  and  Locris.  prop- 
erly only  a  southwestern  continuation  of  Mounts 
(Eta  and  Corax. 

Taphis  (ruins  at  Tapa),  a  city  of  the  Dode- 
caschoenus,  that  is.  the  district  of  i£thiopia  im- 
mediately above  Egypt,  stood  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  Nile,  south  of  Tzitzis,  and  north  of 
Talmia.  It  is  also  called  Ta6i(  and  Hairif. 
There  was  a  town  on  the  opposite  bank  called 
Contra  Taphis. 

TAPHRiB  or  Taphbos  (Tu^pai  orTct^pof:  To- 
^p<of).  a  town  on  the  isthmus  of  the  Cheraone- 
sus  Tauiica.  so  called  because  a  trench  orditob 
was  cut  across  the  isthmus  at  this  point. 

Taphus.    Vid.  Taphi.«. 

Taposiris  {TaTTuattpif,  Tairoatptf,  Ta<paaituCt 
i.  e.,  the  tomb  of  Otiris  :  ruins  at  Ahousir),  a  city 
of  Lower  Egypt,  on  the  northwestern  frontier, 
in  the  Libya  Numos,  near  the  base  of  the  long 
tongue  of  land  on  which  Alexandres  stood,  cel- 
ebrated for  its  claim  to  be  considered  the  burial- 
place  of  Osiris.  Mention  is  also  made  of  a  Lesa> 
er  Taposiris  {ij  fiiKpu  Tarruaeipic)  near  it. 

TavslobLsh  {,Tairpo(Hiv}j :  now  Cey/on),  a  great 
island  of  the  Indian  Ooean,  oppoaite  to  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  India  intra  Gangem.  The 
Greeks  hrst  became  acquainted  with  it  through 
the  feaearehea  of  Oneaieritiia  in  the  time  of 
Alexander,  and  through  information  obtained 
by  residents  in  India ;  and  the  Roman  geogra- 
pfaere  acquired  additional  knowledge  respecting 
the  island  through  an  embassy  which  was  sent 
from  it  to  llome  in  the  reign  of  Claudius.  Of 
the  aoeoonta  given  of  it  by  the  ancients,  it  is 
only  necessary  here  to  statt;  that  Ptolemy  makes 
it  very  much  too  large,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  gives  much  too  small  a  southward  extension 
to  the  peninsula  of  India. 

Tapdbi  {Tdirovpot  or  Tarovpot)i  a  powerful 
people,  apparently  of  Scythian  origin,  who  dwelt 
in  Media,  on  the  borders  of  Parthia,  south  of 
Mount  ('oronus  Tliey  also  extended  into  Mar- 
giana,  and  probably  furiher  north  on  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  Caspian,  where  their  miginnl 
abodes  seem  to  have  been  in  the  mountains 
called  by  their  name.  The  men  wore  black 
clothes  and  long  hair,  and  the  womeii  wUte 
,  clothes  anil  hair  cut  close.  Thty  Were  OMMril 
i  addicted  to  druokunness. 
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Tapuhi  Movtks  (ra  Tuirovpa  6pi])^  ^  rani^n  of 
Bounlaios  oo  the  east  of  the  Caspiao  bea,  in- 
habited by  the  Tapobi. 

Tarab.    Vid.  Takentcm. 

Tabbklli,  one  of  ilie  most  important  people 
in  Gallia  Aquitantca,  between  the  ooean  (henee 

called  Tarhellicum  aquor  and  TarbdluM  Oceanut) 
and  the  Pyrenees  (hence  called  TarMla  Px/' 
rene).  Their  country  was  sandy  and  unpro- 
ductive, but  contained  gold  and  rainaial springs. 

Their  chief  town  was  Aqi'.«  Tarbelmc*  or 
AooDSTiK,  on  the  Aiurus  (now  Dacq$  on  the 

Tabcho!*,  son  of  Tyrrhenus,  who  is  said  to 
have  built  the  town  ol  'i'arquinii.  (Vid.  Tar- 
QDiim.)  VifgR ftprasents  him  as  comingto the 
tesistance  of /Eneas  against  Turnus. 

Tarkntinus  6xnu8  (  TapevTivo^  koako^  :  now 
CM/  of  T«r§nt^%  s  great  golf  in  the  eouih  of 
•  Italy,  hclwpen  Brattiurn.  Liicania.  and  Calabria, 
beginning  west  near  the  Promootorium  Lacm'i- 
nro,  and  ending  east  near  the  Promofitorinm 
lapygium,  and  named  after  the  town  of  Taren- 
tum.  According  to  Strabo,  it  is  one  thousand 
nine  handi«d  and  twenty  stadia  {n  eifeoit,  and 
the  entrance  to  it  is  srvon  hundred  stadia  wide. 

Tarbntom,  called  rxKAs  by  the  Ureeks  (Tu- 
pac -ovTOf :  Tapeurivo^,  Tarentinus :  now  Ta- 
ranio),  an  important  Greek  city  in  Italy,  situa- 
ted 00  the  western  coast  of  the  peninsula  of 
Calabria,  and  on  a  bay  of  the  sea,  about  one 
hundred  stadia  in  eiieuit,  forming  an  excellent 
harbor,  and  being  a  portion  of  iho  tzreat  Gulf  of 
Tarenium.  The  city  stood  in  the  midst  of  a 
beautiful  and  fertile  country,  south  of  Mount 
Aiili)n  and  west  of  the  nioiiih  of  the  Galesus. 
it  was  originally  built  by  the  lapygians,  who  are 
said  to  have  been  joined  by  aome  Cretan  colo- 
nists from  the  neighhorinj;  town  of  Uria,  and  it 
derived  its  name  from  the  mythical  Taras,  a  son 
of  Poeeidon.  Hie  greatneee  of Tarentnm,  how- 
evrr,  dates  from  B.C.  70S,  when  the  original 
inhabitants  were  expelled,  and  the  town  was 
token  poiaeeeien  of  by  a  etrong  body  of  Laee- 
daemonian  Parthenine  under  the  guidance  of 
Phalaotbus.  Vul.  Pualanthus.  It  soon  be- 
eame  the  most  powerftil  nnd  floorisbing  eity  in 
the  viiule  of  Mairna  Gmsini  and  exercised  a 
kind  of  supremacy  over  the  other  Greek  cities 
in  Italy.  It  carried  on  an  extensive  commerce, 
possessed  a  considerable  fleet  of  ships  of  war, 
and  was  able  to  bring  into  the  fleld,  with  the 
assistance  of  its  allies,  an  army  of  thirty  thou- 
sand foot  snd  three  thousand  hone.  The  city 
itself,  in  its  most  flourishing  period,  contained 
twenty^two  thousand  men  capable  of  bearing 
nrms.  The  govMmment  of  Tarentom  was  dif- 
ferent at  various  periods.  In  the  time  of  Da- 
rius Hystaspis,  Herodotus  speaks  of  a  kiag  (t.  e., 
n  tyrant)  of  Tarentom ;  but  at  a  later  period  the 
fovemrocnt  was  a  democracy.  Archytas,  who 
was  born  at  Tareotum,  and  who  lived  about 
B.G.  400,  drew  vp  a  eode  of  laws  for  hto  nstire 
city.  With  the  increase  of  wealth  the  citizens 
became  luxurious  and  effeminate,  and  being 
hard  pressed  by  the  Luosnians  and  other  bar- 
barians in  the  neigliborhnnd,  they  were  obliged 
to  apply  for  aid  to  the  mother  country.  Archi- 
damus,  son  of  Agesflsos,  was  the  first  who  esme 
to  their  assistance  in  B.C.  338 :  and  he  fell  in 
battle  fighting  on  their  behalf.  The  next  prince 
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whom  they  invited  to  succor  them  was  A\;x 
aoder,  king  of  £pinis,  and  uncle  to  Alexander  the 
Great.  At  first  he  met  with  eonsideraUe  soe- 
cess,  but  was  eventually  defeated  and  shm  h\ 
the  Bruttii,  in  326,  near  Paodoaia,  on  the  banki 
of  the  Aeberon.  Shortly  afterward  the  Tsrea- 
tines  had  to  cncountor  a  still  more  formi  l^ie 
enemy.  Having  attacked  some  Roman  ships, 
and  then  grossly  insulted  the  Roman  ambassa- 
dors who  had  been  sent  to  demand  t>  ;•  iration. 
war  was  declared  against  the  city  by  the  pow- 
erful republic.  The  Tarentines  were  saved  for 
a  time  by  Pyrrhus,  king  ofEpims*  who  came  to 
their  help  in  280  ;  but  two  years  aft*  r  ih»  de- 
feat of  this  monarch  and  his  withdrawal  frum 
Italy,  the  city  was  taken  by  the  Romans  (S7S). 
In  the  second  Punic  war  Tarenium  revolted 
from  Rome  to  Hannibal  (212) ;  but  it  was  re- 
taken by  the  Romans  in  807,  and  was  tresied 
by  Ihnn  with  great  .sevprily.  From  thi*  ttue 
Tarentura  declined  m  prosperity  and  wealth. 
It  wn  subsequently  made  a  Roman  colony,  aad 
it  still  continued  to  be  a  place  of  con.siflprihlB 
importance  tn  the  time  of  Augustus.  Its  m- 
habitants  retained  their  loVe  of  luxury  and  esae; 
and  it  is  described  by  Horace  as  molle  Tartntun 
and  tmltcUc  Tarenium,  Even  aAer  the  downftll 
of  the  Western  Em|itre  the  Greek  langua^  wm 
still  spoken  at  Tarentum  ;  and  it  was  Ion;:  on« 
of  the  chief  strongholds  of  the  Byzantine  empire 
in  the  south  of  Italy.  The  town  of  Tarentum 
consisted  of  two  parts,  viz.,  of  a  peninsula  or 
island  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  and  of  a 
town  on  the  main  land,  which  was  connected 
with  the  isfaindby  means  of  a  bridge.  Oaths 
northwest  corner  of  the  island,  close  to  th^  en- 
trance of  the  harbor,  was  the  citadel ;  the  prio- 
cipal  part  of  the  town  was  ^tnatod  sonthvest 
of  the  isthmus.  The  modern  town  is  conf-ifd 
to  the  island  or  ^ninsuta  on  which  the  citadel 
stood.  The  neighborhood  of  Tarentom  pro- 
duced the  best  wool  in  a!!  Italy,  and  wa?  also 
celebrated  for  its  excellent  wine,  tigs,  pears, aod 
other  froits.  Its  purple  dye  was  also  ms^ 
valued  in  antiquity. 

Tasichba,  or -fiji,  or  mm  (TojM^fio,  -eai,  aUu : 
ruins  st  Et'Kereh),  a  town  of  Galilee,  at  lbs 
soutliern  end  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  strongly 
fortified,  and  with  a  turbulent  population,  vrbo 
gave  the  Romans  much  trouble  during  the  Jew- 
ish war.  It  obtained  its  name  from  theqaaati- 
ties  of  the  fish  of  the  neighboring  lakes  which 
were  salted  here. 

Tar.ne  {T6t,vri),  a  eity  of  I^dw^  on  IfssBt 
Tmolus,  mentioned  by  Homer  FKliy  meatiMI 
simply  a  fountain  of  the  name. 

Tabsa,  Sp.  MiScTus,  was  engaged  by  Pom- 
peius  to  select  the  plays  that  were  acted  at  his 
games  exhibited  in  B  O.  55.  Tarpa  was  Jtke- 
wtoe  employed  by  Augustus  as  a  dramatic  sen- 
sor. 

Tarpria,  daughter  of  Sp.  Tarpeius,  the  gov- 
ernor  of  the  Roman  eitadel  on  the  SStsraiaa 

Hill,  aOrrward  enllcd  the  Capilolmr.  was  tempt- 
ed  by  the  gold  oo  the  Sabine  bracelets  aitd  eol- 
Isrs  to  open  a  gate  of  the  fortress  to  T.  I^Nlai 
and  his  Sabines  As  they  entered,  they  threw 
upon  her  their  shields,  and  thus  crushed  ber  to 
death.  She  was  baried  on  the  bill,  and  her 
memory  was  preserved  by  the  name  of  lie  Tar- 
peian  liock,  which  was  given  to  a  part  of  the 
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t/'afiltoKm.    A  .egend  still  ezisti  at  jloine, 

whir h  relates  that  the  fair  Tarpeia  ever  sits  in 
the  heart  of  the  hill,  covered  with  gold  and  jeW' 
eK  and  bound  by  a  spell. 

TvRPni  (T^Tj),  a  town  in  Locris,  on  Mount 
CLiau  mentioned  by  Homer,  and  subsequently 
oaJted  Pharyge. 

TARquIifTA.    Vid.  Takqdikkis. 

TirqcTnIi  (Tarquiniensis  :  now  Ttirchina, 
near  Cometn),  a  city  of  Etruria,  situated  on  a  hill 
and  on  the  River  Maria,  southeast  of  Cosa  and 
on  a  road  Itadin?  from  the  latter  town  to  Rome 
U  was  one  of  the  twelve  Etruscan  cities,  and 
was  probably  regarded  as  the  metropolis  of  the 
Confederation  It  is  said  to  have  l)een  founded 
by  Tarchon,  the  son  or  brother  of  Tyrrhenus, 
who  was  the  leader  of  the  Lydian  colony  from 
Asia  to  Italy.  It  was  in  the  neighhorhnod  of 
Tarqumii  that  the  seer  'i'agcs  appeared,  from 
whom  the  Etroscans  learned  their  civil  and  re- 
ligious polity.  Vid  Txcy.".  According  to  one 
accouat,  Tarquinii  was  founded  by  Tbcssalians, 
that  is,  Pelasf  tans ;  hnt  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  was  an  nriijiiial  Kinivcan  city,  and  that 
Tarchon  is  merely  a  personitication  of  the  race 
of  the  Tyrrhenians.  It  was  at  Tarquinii  that 
Demaratus,  the  father  of  Tarquinius  Priscus, 
settled  i  and  it  was  from  this  city  that  the  Tar- 
qiriniati  fiunily  came  to  Rome.  Af\er  the  ex- 
pulsion <^Tarqii  in  ius  Siiperbus  from  Rome,  the 
Tarquinienses,  in  conjunction  with  the  Vi  icn- 
tes,  espoused  his  cause,  but  they  were  deft  atcd 
by  the  Romans.  From  Ihla  time  the  Tarquin- 
ienses were  frequently  engajn^ed  in  war  with  the 
Humans;  but  they  were  at  length  obliged  to 
•obmit  to  Rome  about  B.C.  810.  TVirquinil  was 
aoboequently  made  a  Roman  colony  and  a  mu- 
nicipium ;  but  it  gradually  declined  in  import- 
ance ;  and  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  century  of  the 
Christian  era  it  %va8  (Inserted  hy  its  inhabit- 
ants,  who  founded  Corneto  on  the  opposite  hill. 
There  are  few  remains  of  the  ancient  city  it- 
self; hut  the  cemetery  of  Tarquinii,  consisting 
of  a  vast  number  of  subterraneous  caves  in  the 
hoi  on  which  Corneto  stands,  is  still  in  a  state 
of  excellent  prcservatioOt  and  contains  numer- 
ous £iru8can  paintings :  here  some  of  the  most 
interesting  remains  of  Etruscan  art  have  been 
discovered  in  modern  times. 

TAaqoiNioSf  the  name  of  a  family  in  early 
Roman  hittoiy,  to  which  the  fifth  and  seventh 
kings  of  Rome  belonged.  The  lege  nd  of  the 
Tarquins  ran  as  follows.  Demaratus,  their  an- 
cestor, belonged  to  the  noble  family  of  the  Dae- 
diiadae  at  Corinth,  and  fled  from  his  native  city 
when  the  power  of  his  order  was  overthrown 
bj  Cypselus.  He  settled  at  Tarquinii  in  Eini- 
Tia,  where  he  had  mercantile  connections.  I  Ic 
married  an  Etruscan  wife,  by  whom  he  had  two 
sons.  Lucumo  and  Aruns.  The  latter  died  in 
lbs  lifiMime  of  his  fkther,  leaving  hia  wife  preg. 
nant ;  but  as  Demaratus  was  ignorant  of  this 
circumstance,  be  bequeathed  all  bis  property  to 
Laoomo,  and  died  hfanself  shortly  afterward. 
But,  although  Lucumo  was  thus  one  of  the  most 
wealthy  persons  at  Tarquinii,  and  had  married 
Tanaqoil,  who  belonged  to  a  fhmilyof  the  high- 
est rLuik.  he  was  excluded,  as  a  stranger,  from 
aU  power  and  influence  in  the  state.  Discon- 
tented with  thia  inferior  position,  and  urged  on 
kf  hii  wifi^  he  leoolved  to  leave  Thiquinti  and 
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remove  to  Rome.  He  accordingly  set  out  fhr 

Rome,  ridin?  in  a  chariot  with  his  wife,  and  ac- 
companied by  a  large  train  of  followers.  When 
they  had  reached  the  Janiculos,  an  eagle  seized 
his  cap,  and,  after  carrying  it  away  to  a  great 
height,  placed  it  again  upon  his  head.  Tana- 
quil,  who  was  skilled  in  the  Ktruscan  science 
of  '*.qgury,  bade  her  hnaband  Iioim  for  the  high- 
est nonor  from  this  omen  Her  predictions 
were  soon  verified.  The  stranger  was  receiv- 
ed  with  welcome,  and  he  and  his  followers  were 
admitted  to  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens  He 
took  the  name  of  li  Tarqimnius.  to  which  Livy 
adds  Paiscos.  His  wealth,  his  courage,  and 
his  wisdom  gained  him  t!ie  love  both  of  Anciis 
Marcius  and  of  the  people.  The  former  ap- 
pointed Mm  guardian  of  his  children ;  and,  when 
he  died,  the  senate  and  the  people  unanimously 
elected  Tarquinius  to  the  vacant  throne  The 
reign  of  Tarquinius  was  distinguished  by  great 
exploits  in  war  and  by  creat  works  in  peace 
He  defeated  the  Latms  and  Sabines ;  and  the 
latter  people  ceded  to  him  the  town  of  Collatia, 
where  he  placed  a  garri.stm  under  the  command 
of  Egcrius,  the  son  of  his  deceased  brother 
Aruns,  who  took  the  surname  of  Collatinos. 
Some  traditions  relate  that  Tarquinius  defeated 
the  Etruscans  likewise.  Among  the  important 
works  which  Tarquinius  executed  in  peace,  the 
most  cddMrated  are  the  vast  sewers  by  which 
the  lower  parts  of  the  city  were  drained,  and 
which  still  remain,  with  not  a  stone  displaced, 
to  hear  witness  to  his  power  and  wealth.  He 
is  also  said  in  .'*ome  traditions  to  liave  laid  out 
the  Circus  Maximus  in  the  valley  wliich  had 
been  redeemed  from  water  by  the  sewers,  and 
also  to  have  instituted  the  Great  or  Roman 
Games,  which  were  henceforth  performed  in 
the  Cirens.  The  Forum,  with  its  porticoes  and 
rows  of  shops,  was  al.so  his  work,  and  he  like- 
wise began  to  surround  the  city  with  a  stone 
wall,  a  work  which  was  finished  by  his  snecess- 
or,  Servius;  Tulliiis  The  building  of  the  Cap- 
itoline  ternf  ln  is.  moreover,  attributed  to  the 
elder  Tarquin  us,  though  most  traditions  as- 
cribe this  work  to  his  son.  and  only  the  vow  to 
the  father.  Tarquinius  also  made  some  change 
in  the  constitution  of  the  state.  He  added 
one  hundred  new  members  to  the  senate,  who 
were  called  patres  minorum  gentiumt  to  distin- 
guish them  from  the  old  senators,  who  were 
now  called  paires  majomm  gentium.  He  wished 
to  add  to  the  three  centuries  of  eqnites  estab- 
lished by  Romulus  three  new  centuries,  and  to 
call  them  after  hhnself  and  two  of  his  friends. 
His  plan  was  opposed  by  the  augur  Attus  Na- 
vius,  who  gave  a  convincing  proof  that  the  gods 
were  opposed  to  his  purpose.  Vid.  Na  vies.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  gave  up  his  design  of  establishing 
new  centuries,  but  to  each  of  the  former  centu- 
ries he  sssociated  another nnder  the  same  namob 
so  that  henceforth  there  were  the  first  and  sec- 
ond Karones,  Titles,  and  Luceres.  He  increased 
the  number  of  VesUd  VirBins  from  four  to  six. 
Tarquinius  was  murdered  after  a  reign  of  thir- 
ty-eight vears  at  the  instigation  of  the  sons  of 
Anbus'  UlareluB.  But  the  latter  did  not  secure 
the  reward  of  their  crime,  for  Servius  Tullius, 
with  the  assistance  of  Tanaquil,  succeeded  te 
the  vaeani  throne.  Tarquinlna  left  two  aene 
and  two  danghten.  Hto  two  aons,  L  Tarqnln 
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las  and  Aruns,  were  subsequently  married  to 
the  two  (laughters  of  Servius  Tullius.  One  of 
bb  dsugbten  was  married  to  Servins  Tallim, 
and  the  other  to  M.  Brutus,  by  whom  she  be- 
came the  rootber  of  the  celebrated  L.  Brutus, 
tbe  first  consul  at  Rome.  Senrias  Tnllioa, 
whose  life  is  given  under  Tullils,  was  mur- 
dered, after  a  reign  of  forty>foQr  years,  by  his 
■oa>in-law  L.  Tarquinios,  who  ascended  the  va- 
cant  throne. — 2.  L.  Tabqoinius  Sltperbus  com- 
menced his  reign  without  any  of  the  forms  uf 
election.  One  of  the  first  acta  of  his  reign  was 
to  abolish  the  rights  which  had  been  conferred 
upon  the  pli"i)eians  by  Servius  ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  all  the  senators  and  putncians  whom  he 
mistrusted,  or  whose  wealth  he  coveted,  were 
put  to  death  or  driven  into  exile.  He  surroimd- 
ed  himself  by  a  body-guard,  by  means  of  which 
he  was  enabled  to  do  what  he  liked.  His  cru- 
elty and  tyranny  obtained  for  him  the  surname 
of  Huperbut.  But,  although  a  tyrant  at  home, 
he  raised  Rome  to  freat  mfiueooe  and  power 
among  the  surrounding  nations.  He  gave  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  Octavius  Mamilius  of 
Tusenlttm,  the  most  powerfiil  of  the  Latin 
chiefs ;  and  under  his  sway  Rome  became  the 
liead  of  the  Latin  confederacy.  He  defeated 
the  Volseians,  and  took  the  wealthy  town  of 
Sucssa  Pometia,  with  the  spoils  of  whitti  he 
cooimenced  the  erection  of  the  Capitol  which 
his  father  had  vowed.  In  the  vaults  of  this 
temple  he  deposited  the  Sibylline  books,  which 
the  king  purchased  from  a  sibyl  or  prophetess. 
She  had  offered  to  sell  him  nine  books  for  three 
hundred  pieon  of  gold.  The  king  refused  the 
offer  with  scorn.  Thoretipon  she  went  away 
and  burned  three,  and  then  demanded  the  same 
prioe  for  the  sis.  The  king  still  refused.  She 
again  went  away  and  burned  three  more,  and 
still  demanded  the  same  price  for  tbe  remaining 
three.  The  king  now  purchased  the  three  books, 
and  the  sibyl  disappeared.  He  next  rii<^'aged 
in  war  with  Gabii,  one  of  the  Latin  cities,  which 
refused  to  entor  into  the  league.  Unable  to 
take  the  city  by  force  of  arms,  Tarquinius  had 
recourse  to  stratagem.  His  son.  Sextus,  pre- 
tondinf  to  be  ill-treated  bjr  his  father,  and  cov- 
ered with  the  bloody  marks  of  stripes,  fled  to 
Gabii.  Tbe  infatuatod  inhabitants  intrusted  him 
with  the  eommand  of  their  troops ;  wheteupon 
he  sent  a  messenger  to  his  father  to  inquire 
how  he  should  deliver  the  city  into  his  hands. 
The  king,  who  was  walking  in  his  garden  when 
the  messenger  arrived,  made  no  reply,  but 
kept  striking  off  the  heads  of  the  tallest  pop- 
piM  with  his  stick.  Sextus  took  the  hint. 
He  put  to  death  or  banished  all  the  leading 
men  of  the  place,  and  then  had  no  di^iculty 
in  compelling  it  to  submit  to  his  father.  In 
the  midst  of  his  prosperity,  Tarquinius  fell 
through  a  shameful  outrage  committed  by  one 
of  bis  sons.  Tarquinius  and  his  sons  were  en- 
gaged in  besieging  Ardea,  a  city  of  the  Rutq- 
lians.  Here,  as  the  king's  sons,  and  their  cous- 
in Tarquinius  Collatinus,  the  son  of  Egerius, 
vers  feasting  together,  a  dispute  arose  about 
the  virtue  of  their  wives  As  nnthinj^  Was  tIo- 
ing  in  the  field,  they  mounted  their  horses  to 
their  homes  by  surprise.  They  first  went 
toRome,  where  they  surprised  the  king's  daugh- 
ters  at  a  splendid  banquet.  They  then  basten- 
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ed  to  Collatia,  and  there,  though  it  was  late  in 
the  night,  they  found  Lucretia,  the  wife  of  Col- 
latinus, 8|rinning  amid  her  tnmfanaidt.  Tht 
beauty  and  virtue  of  Lucretia  had  fired  the  etfl 
passions  of  Sextus.  A  few  days  afterward  he 
returned  to'Collatia,  where  he  was  hospitably 
received  by  Lnrretia  a.s  ber  husband's  kiniman 
In  the  dead  of  night  he  entered  tbe  chamber 
with  a  drawn  sword :  by  threstening  to  lay  a 
slave  with  his  throat  cut  beside  her,  whom  be 
would  pretend  to  have  killed  in  order  to  averse 
her  husband's  honor,  he  forced  her  to  yield  to 
his  wishes.  As  soon  as  Sextos  had  departf>d, 
Lucretia  sent  for  !ier  husband  and  father.  C<A- 
latinus  came,  aecompanied  by  L.  Brutus;  Lu- 
cretius, witR  P.  Valerius,  who  afterward  gained 
llie  surname  of  Publicola.  They  found  her  in 
an  agony  of  sorrow.  She  told  them  what  bad 
happened,  enjoined  them  to  avenge  her  ds^ 
honor,  and  then  stabbed  herself  to  death  They 
all  swore  to  avenge  her.  Brutus  threw  off  lus 
assumed  stupidity,  and  placed  himself  at  their 
head.  They  carried  the  corpse  to  Rome.  Dni- 
tus,  who  was  tribunus  eelerum,  summoned  tbe 
people,  and  related  the  deed  of  shame.  AB 
classes  were  inflamed  with  the  same  indictJa- 
tion.  A  decree  was  passed  deposing  tbe  king, 
and  banishing  him  and  his  fimiily  from  tiiacfty. 
The  army,  encamped  before  Ardea,  likowiaif^ 
nounced  their  allegiance  to  the  tyrant.  Tkr- 
quinius.  with  his  two  sons,  Titus  and  Anins, 
took  refuge  at  Ca:re  in  Etruria.  Sextos  re- 
paired to  Oabii,  his  own  principality,  where  he 
was  shortly  after  murdered  by  the  friends  of 
those  whom  he  had  put  to  death.  Tarquinius 
reigned  twenty-four  years.  He  was  banished 
B.C.  510.  The  people  of  Tarquiou  and  Veii 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  exiled  tyrant,  aod 
marched  against  Rome.  The  two  consuls  ad- 
vanced to  meet  them.  A  bloody  battle  was 
fought,  in  which  Brutus  and  Aruna,  the  sea  ef 
Tarquiniu.s,  slew  each  other.  Tarquinius  neit 
repaired  to  Lars  Porsena,  tbe  powerful  kingd 
Clusium,  who  marched  against  Roane  at  Ike 
head  of  a  vast  army.  The  nistory  of  this  mem- 
orable expedition  ia  related  under  Pobsua. 
After  Ptorsena  quitted  Rome,  TarquiaiBi  hwk 
refuge  with  his  son  in-law,  Mamilius  Octavius 
of  Tusculum.  Under  the  guidance  of  the  lat- 
ter, the  Latin  states  espoumd  Uin  eanae  efffiN 
exiled  king,  and  declared  war  against  Roue. 
The  contest  was  decided  by  the  celebrated  bat- 
tle of  the  Lake  Regillus,  in  which  tbe  Romans 
gained  the  victory  by  tbe  help  of  Castor  and 
Pollux.  Tarquinius  himself  was  wonnded,  bat 
escaped  with  his  life  ;  his  son  Sextus  is  sud  to 
have  fallen  in  this  battle,  though,  aceoidngts 
another  tradition,  as  we  have  already  seen,  he 
was  slain  by  the  inhabitants  of  Gabii.  Tanjuin- 
ius  Supcrbus  had  now  no  other  state  to  whom 
he  could  apply  for  assistance.  He  had  already 
survived  all  his  family;  and  be  now  fled  to 
Aristobulus  at  Cumae,  where  he  died  a  wakfe' 
ed  and  childless  old  man.  Such  is  the  ttorf 
of  the  TarquioB,  according  to  the  ancient  wnt* 
era ;  but  this  story  must  not  tie  wertted  »• 
real  history.  The  narrative  contains  numer- 
ous inconsistencies  and  impossibiiiljes.  3he 
following  is  only  one  ustanee  out  of  May.  ^ 
arc  told  that  the  younger  Tarquinii^,  who  was 
I  expelled  from  Home  in  mHw»  tue,  was  the  Mi 
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of  t!ic  king  who  asccn'lrd  the  throno  onn  hund- 
red and  seven  years  previously  ia  the  vigor  of 
life ;  and  Serrios  ToUros,  who  marri^  ttie 
daughter  of  Tarquinius  Priscus  shortly  before 
be  ascended  the  throne,  is  represented  imme> 
diatcly  ader  his  acceasioo  as  the  father  of  two 
daughters  whom  be  marries  to  the  brothers  of 
bis  own  wife ! 

[TARQtJtxius,  L  .  one  of  those  engaged  in  the 
eonspiracv  of  Catiline,  turned  informer,  and  ac- 
cusr  l  M  V;rassus  of  being  privy  to  the  design  ] 

[  i'AHgt'INIUS,  COLLATINU^.   Ft<i.  CuLI.aTINL'.s.  ] 

[Tabqoitius,  L.,  of  a  patrician  family,  but  so 

poor  that  he  had  to  serve  in  the  army  on  foot ; 
was  appointed  by  the  dictator  Cincmnatus  his 
master  of  bone.] 

[Tahqcitub,  a  Latin  warrior,  son  of  Faimus 
end  Dryupe,  aided  Turnus  against  ^neas,  and 
was  slaio  bf  the  latter.] 

Tart.  vrivA  (Tarracincnsis  :  now  Tirracma), 
anore  anciently  called  Anxus  (Anxurates,  PI  ), 
an  aaeient  towa  of  Latiam,  sitnated  fifly-eight 
miles  southeast  of  Rome,  on  the  Via  Appia  and 
upon  the  coast,  with  a  8troDgly>fortitied  citadel 
npott  a  high  hiU,  on  whieh  stood  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Anxurus.  It  was  probably  a  Pelasgian 
town  originally ;  but  it  aderward  belonged  to 
the  Yobei,  hj  whom  it  was  called  Ansnr.  It 
was  conquered  by  the  Romans,  who  gave  it  the 
name  of  Tarracina,  and  it  was  made  a  Roman 
colony  B.C.  329.  Three  miles  west  of  the  town 
stood  the  grove  of  Feronia,  with  a  temple  of 
Ih  is  goddess.  The  ancient  walls  of  the  citadel 
of  Tarracina  arc  still  visible  on  the  slope  of 
ilfontccchio. 

Tarfjaco  (Tarraconensis  :  now  Tarragona), 
an  ancient  town  on  the  caBtcrn  coast  of  Spain, 
situated  on  a  rock  seven  bundled  and  sixty  feet 
high,  between  the  River  Ibcrii"?  and  the  Pyre- 
nees, on  the  River  Tulcis.  U  was  founded  by 
ths  Masstlians,  and  was  made  the  hcad-quar- 
tfi'.B  of  the  two  brothers  P.  and  Cn.  Scipio,  in 
their  campaigns  against  the  Carthaginians  in 
the  second  Pan  ic  war.  It  sabseqnenUy  beesne 
a  populous  and  flourishing  town  ;  and  Augustus, 
who  wintered  here  (B.C.  26)  after  his  Canta- 
brian  campaign,  made  it  the  capital  of  one  of 
the  three  Spanish  provincea  {Ihspania  Tarra- 
ionciuu)  and  also  a  Roman  colony.  Hence 
we  find  it  called  CoUnU  TarrmemtgnsU,  also 
Col.  Victnx  Togata  and  Col.  Julia  Vtctrix  Tar- 
ncotuntit.  The  modern  town  of  Tarragona  ia 
bailt  to  a  great  extent  with  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  city  ;  and  Roman  inscriptions  may  fre- 
quently be  seen  imbedded  in  the  walla  of  the 
modem  houses.  The  ancient  Roman  aqaednct, 
having  been  repaired  in  modern  times,  still  sup- 
plies the  modern  city  with  water;  and  at  a 
short  distance  to  the  northwest  of  Tarragona, 
along  the  aea-coast,  is  a  Roman  sepulchre  call- 
ed the  tower  of  the  Scipios,  although  the  real 
place  of  the  burial  of  the  Scipios  is  quite  un- 
known. 

TAKRU>n"KVU8  Paternus.     Vul  Patkrnws. 

Tarsia  (Tapa/j?:  now  Ras  Jird  or  Cape  Cer- 
lw%  a  promontory  of  Carmania,  on  the  coast  of 
the  Persian  Gulf,  near  the  frontier  of  Persis. 
The  neighboring  part  of  the  coast  of  Carmania 
WW  ealHMl  Tsisiina. 

TarsIcs  {6TupauK  ■  now  Tarza  or  Fialtkcsri), 
a  Tiver  oi  Mysia,  riaing  in  Mount  Teinnus,  and 


flowing  northeast,  through  the  MitolopoUtaa  I* V 
cos,  into  the  Macesius. 

Tabsos,  Tabsos  (Toparff ,  Tapoot,  Tep<r6c,  Oap' 
<Tof :  Tapaevf,  Tarsensis  :  ruins  at  Tersus),  the 
chief  city  of  Cilicia,  stood  near  the  centre  ot 
Cilicia  Campestris,  on  the  River  Cydnus,  about 
twelve  miles  above  its  mouth,  in  a  very  large 
and  fertile  plain  at  the  foot  of  .Mount  Taurus, 
the  chief  pass  through  which  (Pylac  Cil:cise)led 
down  to  Tarsus.  Its  position  gave  it  the  full 
benefit  of  the  natural  advantages  of  a  fertile 
country,  and  the  command  of  an  important  high- 
way of  commerce.  It  had  also  an  excellent 
harbor,  twelve  miles  from  the  city,  which  is 
filled  up  With  sand.  The  city  was  of  unknown 
antiquity.  Some  ascribed  its  foundation  to  the 
.\s3yrian  kin:,'  Sanlanapalus;  others  to  Perseus, 
in  connection  with  whose  legend  the  name  of 
the  city  is  fiuielftilly  derived  (Hm  a  hoof  (rap> 
a-jr)  wliich  the  winged  horse  Pegasus  lost  here ; 
and  others  to  the  Argive  chieftain  Triptolemus, 
whose  effigy  appears  on  the  coins  of  the  city. 
All  that  can  be  determined  with  certainty  set  nis 
to  be  that  it  was  a  very  ancient  city  of  the  Syr> 
iana,  who  were  the  earliest  known  inhabitants 
of  this  part  of  Asia  Minor,  aiul  that  it  received 
Greek  settlers  at  an  early  period.  Ia  the  time 
of  Xenophon,  who  gives  as  the  first  hfsloricsl 
notice  of  Tarsus,  it  was  the  capital  of  the  Cili- 
cian  prince  Sycnnesi.s,  and  was  taken  by  Cyrus. 
(Compare  Cilicu.)  At  the  time  of  the  Mace- 
donian invasion,  it  was  held  by  the  Persian 
troops,  who  were  about  to  burn  it.  when  they 
were  prevented  by  Alexander's  arrival.  After 
playing  an  important  part  as  a  military  post  in 
the  wars  of  the  successors  of  Alexander,  and 
under  the  Syrian  kings,  it  became,  by  the  peace 
between  the  Romans  and  Antiochus  the  Great, 
the  frontier  city  of  the  Syrian  kiofrdom  on  the 
northwest.  As  the  power  of  the  Sclcucidae  de- 
clined* it  sttflbred  much  from  the  oppression  of 
its  governors,  and  from  the  wars  between  the 
meiubcrs  of  the  royal  family.  At  the  time  of 
the  Mithradatio  war,  it  snflbrsd,  on  the  one 
hand,  from  Tigranes,  who  overran  Cilicia,  and, 
on  the  other,  from  the  pirates,  who  had  their 
strongholds  in  the  mountains  of  Cilieis  Aspera, 
and  made  frequent  incursions  into  the  level 
country.  From  both  these  enemies  it  was  rea- 
eaed  bj  PMnpey,  who  made  H  the  capital  of  the 
new  Roman  province  of  Cilicia,  B.C.  66.  In 
the  oiTil  war  it  took  part  with  Casar,  and  as* 
snmed.  In  his  honor,  the  name  of  Jouoroua. 
For  this  the  inlialiilants  were  severely  punished 
by  Caaaiua,  but  were  recompensed  by  Antony 
who  msde  Tsrsns  a  free  city.  Under  Augus- 
tus the  city  obtained  imtiiunity  from  taxes, 
through  the  influence  of  the  emperor's  tutor, 
the  Stoic  Athenodorus,  who  wss  a  native  of  the 
place.  It  enjoyed  the  favor,  and  was  called  by 
the  names,  of  several  of  the  later  emperors.  It 
was  the  scene  of  important  events  in  the  wars 
with  the  Persians,  the  Arabs,  and  the  Turks, 
and  also  in  the  Crusades.  The  people  of  Tar- 
sus were  celebrated  for  their  menial  power, 
their  readiness  in  repartee,  and  their  fondness 
for  the  Btndy  of  philosophy.  Among  the  most 
distinguished  natives  of  the  place  were  the  Sto- 
ics  Antipater,  Arobedemas,  Heraolides,  Nestor, 
Zeno,  and  the  two  Athenodori ;  the  .\ea<lemip 
Nestor   the  Epicureans  Di(»genes,  celebrated 
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for  his  powers  of  improvising,  Lysiaa,  who  wai 
for  a  time  tyrant  of  the  city,  and  Plutiades  ;  the 
tragie  poets  Diooysides  and  Bion  ;  the  satiric 
popts  Demetrius  and  Boelhes,  who  was  also  a 
troublesome  demagogue ;  the  grammarians  Ar- 
temidorus,  Diodoras,  and  Hermogenea ;  the  his- 
torian Hermogenos  ;  the  physicians  Herodotus 
and  Philo;  and,  above  all,  the  apostle  Paul,  who 
belonged  to  one  of  aeveral  fiuniHesof  Jews,  wlio 
had  settled  at  Tarsus  in  considerable  DQinben 
onder  tiie  Persian  and  Syrian  kmgs. 
'  TabtI  ans  ( Tdprapog),  son  of  iEther  and  Terra 
(Ge),  and  by  his  mother  Terra  (Gv)  tlie  father 
of  the  Gigantea  Typhoeus  and  KchiUna.  In 
'  the  niad  Tartania  ia  a  plaee  beneath  the  earth, 
as  far  below  Hades  as  Heaven  is  above  the 
earth,  and  closed  by  iron  gates.  Later  poela 
describe  Tartams  aa  the  place  in  the  lower 
world  in  irbioh  the  spirits  of  wicked  men  are 
punished  for  their  crimes  ;  and  sometimes  they 
use  the  name  as  synonymous  with  Hades,  or  the 
lower  world  in  general. 

[Tartari's  (now  Tartaro),  a  small  river  of 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  juiuing  one  ot  the  mouths  of  the 
Po,  and  forming  maisbee  {fdntiiu  TvUeriJbif  \ 
mintM,  Tacit. ).'\ 

TaRTESbus  {JYaf}TT}ao6(; :  Topr^iTfftof),  an  an- 

eieot  town  in  Spain,  and  one  of  the  chief  aettle- 
nents  of  the  Pboenirians,  probably  the  same  as 
the  Tar$ki$k  of  Scripture.  The  position  of  this 
town  has  occasioned  much  dispute.  Most  of 
the  ancient  writers  plaec  it  at  the  month  of  the 
River  Bstts,  which,  they  say,  was  originally 
called  Tarteasna.  Others  identify  tt«  with  more 
pmhability,  with  tlin  city  of  Carteia  on  Mount 
Calpe,  the  Ruck  of  Gibraltar.  The  whole  coun- 
try west  of  Gibraltar  was  alao  called  TAaTasais. 

Taruscon  or  Tarascom  (Tarusconienscs : 
now  ToTMcon^  a  town  of  the  Salyes  in  Gaul, 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Rhone,  north  of  Are- 
late,  and  east  of  Ncmausus. 

Tartisium  (Tarvisaoua:  now  TVeswo),  a 
town  of  Venetia,  in  the  north  of  Italy,  on  the 
River  Silis,  which  became  the  seat  of  a  bishop- 
ric, and  a  place  of  importance  in  the  Middle 
Ages. 

TatiInus  (Tanafuf).  a  Christian  writer  of  the 
second  century,  was  born  in  Assyria,  and  was 
originally  a  teacher  of  rhetoric.  He  was  after- 
ward eoBverted  to  Christianity,  according  to 
Botne  accounts,  by  Justin  Martyr,  with  whom, 
ut  any  rate,  he  was  very  intimate.  AAer  Jus- 
tin  s  death  Tatian  quitted  Rome,  where  he  had 
resided  for  some  tirne,  and  returned  into  the 
i'^atit.  There  he  luibibed  and  promulgated  views 
of  a  Onostic  character,  and  gave  rise  to  a  new 
sect,  called  aftt  r  hiin  Tatiani.  Tatian  wrote 
numerous  works,  of  which  there  is  still  extant 
an  AUrut  to  ike  Oreekt  {npif  'B%%9Mr)«  in 
which  he  points  out  tlie  superiority  of  Cliristi- 
anity  to  the  heathen  religion.  The  best  edition 
of  this  work  ia  by  Worth,  Oxford.  1700. 

TatIus,  T.,  king  of  the  Sabioea.   KmL  Rom- 

OLDS. 

Tatta    Turn :  now  Tut'081),  a  great  aalt 

lake  in  the  centre  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  Phryg- 
ian table-land,  on  the  confines  of  Phrygia,  Ga- 
latia,  Cappadocia,  and  Lycannia.  It  supplies 
the  whole  surrounding  country  with  aalt*  as  it 
doubtless  did  in  ancient  times. 
TAOonisA  or  Tbucuiba  {Tavxeipa,  Tevx^fp*- 


ruins  at  Taukra).  a  colony  of  Cyrene,  on  the 
northwestern  coast  of  C>  reoaica,  in  Nonben 
Africa.  Under  the  Ptolemies  it  was  called  Ar- 
sinoe,  and  was  one  of  the  five  cities  of  the  Lib- 
yan Pentapolis.  It  became  a  Roman  oolooj, 
and  waa  fortified  by  Justinian.  It  was  a  eUtf 
seat  of  the  worship  of  Cybele.  who  had  hosi 
great  temple  and  an  annual  festival 

TAVtAWtTi  (TavAdimM),  a  people  eflttyrii,  ]! 
the  neigfiborhood  of  Epidamnus,  freqocnily  men- 
tioned  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers.  Ose 
of  the  most  powerful  kings  was  Glaaeist.  a  est* 
temporary  of  .Mexander  the  Creat.  who  fuugit 
a^iost  the  latter  monarch,  and  at  a  later  penod 
rabrded  an  asylnm  to  the  infhnt  Pyrrhus,  and 
refused  to  surrender  him  to  Cassan j<  r 

Taunus  (now  TattaiM),  a  range  of  mououiu 
in  Germany,  at  no  great  distanoe  from  tbe  eoi* 
fluenoe  ofthe  Moenus  (now    rtm)  and  the  RliiM 

TausasTa.    Vid.  Taokimi. 

Tacrbktum  and  TaurSIs  (TavpoArrtw,  Tn 
paf<f,  -fvrof),  a  fortress  belonging  to  Mawihi, 
and  near  the  latter  city,  on  the  sottthen  «mt 
of  Gaul 

TAt;ni,  a  wild  and  savage  people  in  European 
Sarmatia,  who  sacrificed  all  strangers  toanod 
dess  whom  the  Greeks  identified  with  Aruous. 
An  account  of  this  goddess  is  given  ebewbere 
(p.  Ill,  b).  The  Tauri  dwelt  in  the  peniosulj 
which  was  called  after  them  Chersonesos  Tai> 
rica.    Vid.  Chbbsoiibsos,  No.  S. 

Tauriandm  (now  Tauretto).  a  town  of  Brot- 
tium,  on  the  Via  Popilia,  twenty-three  milet 
aontheaatof  Vibo. 

Tai'rim,  a  people  of  Liguria  dwellin!:  on  the 
upper  course  of  the  Po,  at  the  foot  of  tbe  Alpi. 
Their  chief  town  wee  iTaiuaria,  aflennni  c» 
onized  by  Augustus,  and  CaUed  AngmUTni- 
norum  (now  Tunn). 

Tavms  (now  TWols),  a  smal  idaad  off  lla 
coast  of  Illyria.  between  Pharus  and  Corcrra. 

Taubisci,  a  Celtic  people  in  Noncuin,  ami 
prol»bly  the  old  Celtic  name  ofthe  entire  popu- 
lation ofthe  country.  Tliey  were  suby:',;:tnily 
called  Norici  by  the  Romans,  afier  tbeu  capiUl 
Noreia. 

Taitrois.    Vid.  Tal-rentum. 

TAUKOMKNitTM    (Tavpnuivtov :  TgtftlUHT^ 

Tauromeiiitanus  :  now  Taormtna),  a  etty  on Ibt 
eastern  coast  of  Sicily,  situated  oa  Mount  Tau- 
rus, from  which  it  derived  its  namr.  1  foandd 
B.C.  358  by  Andromachus  with  ihe  r-  mjiDSflf 
the  inhabitants  of  Naxos,  whose  town  bad  l)een 
destroyed  by  Dionysius  nearly  fiftv  years  before. 
Vtd.  Maxos,  No.  2.  Tauromenium  swn  bf- 
came  a  large  and  flourishing  city ;  but.  in  coo- 
aeqnenee  of  ita  espousing  the  side  of  Sex  Poa- 
pey  against  Augustus,  most  of  its  inbabiiaita 
were  expelled  Ihrai  tbe  otty,  and  tbeirplNi*^ 
plied  by  a  colony  of  Roman  veterans :  hen'^we 
find  tbe  town  called  CoL  Augutta,  Taurojuttntina 
From  this  time  Tauromeniuai  beesne  a  plsee 
of  secondary  importance.  The  hills  m  the 
neighborhood  produced  excellent  wioe.  Tbw 
are  etHl  reroams  ofthe  aneient  town, sf abw 
the  most  important  is  a  splendid  theatre  cotool 
of  the  rock,  and  capable  of  holding  from  tbu? 
thousand  to  forty  thoasaud  tpoBlaMhj0i 
which  we  may  form  some  idea  of  lbs  j 
DCss  of  Tauromen  um. 
Taoroscvthjs.    Vid.  Scmcfium> 
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TAURUNUM. 

TacrCncm  (now  Semlin),  a  8trongIy4lHrti6ed 
town  in  Panaooia,  at  the  coofluence  of  the  8a* 
nu  and  the  Dannbe. 

Tacrl-s,  Statiliis,  a  distinguislicd  general  of 
Ocuviaaus.  At  the  battle  of  Actium,  B.C.  31, 
he  commanded  the  land  fimees  of  Oetayiancis, 
which  were  drawn  up  on  the  shore.  In  29  he 
defeated  the  Cantabri,  Vaccsi,  and  Astures. 
He  was  consul  in  26 ;  and  in  16,  when  the  em- 
peror went  to  Gaul,  ilie  government  of  the  city 
and  of  Italy  was  leli  to  Taurus,  with  the  title 
of  pra:fectus  urbi.  In  the  fourth  consulship 
of  Augustus,  30,  Tauroa  boUl  an  amphitheatre 
of  stone  at  hia  own  expenao.  VU,  Roma,  p. 
751,  a. 

Taurus  {6  Tavpo^,  from  the  Aramaean  Tur,  a 
hifrh  mountain:  now  Taurus,  AlaDagh,  and 
other  special  names),  a  great  mouotam  chaia 
of  Asia.   In  its  widest  extent,  the  name  was 
applied,  by  the  later  geographers,  to  tbc  wliolo 
(rf*  the  great  chain  which  runs  through  Asia 
from  west  to  east,  Ibnoing  the  eonthern  margin 
of  the  great  table-land  of  Central  Asia,  which  it 
divides  from  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  from  Syria  and  the  Tigris  and  Enphratea 
valley,  from  ihn  low  lands  on  the  north  shore 
of  the  iodiaa  Ocean,  and  from  the  two  great 
peninsulas  of  India.  But  this  ia  not  a  common 
tUB  of  the  name.    In  its  usual  signification,  it 
denotes  the  mountain  chain  in  the  south  of  Asia 
Minor,  which  begins  at  the  Sacrum  or  Cheitdo- 
niuro  Promontorium  at  the  southeast  angle  of 
Lycia,  surrounds  the  Gulf  of  Pampbylia,  passing 
through  the  middle  of  Pisidia ;  then  along  the 
southern  frunticr  of  Lycaonia  and  Cappadeote, 
which  it  divides  from  Cilicia  and  Commaweno  ; 
thence,  after  being  broken  llirough  by  the  Eu- 
phrates, it  proceeds  almost  due  east  through  the 
south  of  Armenia,  forming  the  water-shed  be- 
tween the  sources  of  the  Tigris  on  the  south, 
and  the  streana  which  feed  the  Upper  Euphrates 
and  the  Araxe.s  on  the  north  ;  thus  it  continues 
as  far  as  the  southern  margin  of  the  Lake  Ar- 
idata,  where  it  oeaaea  to  beu-  the  name  of  Tan- 
raa^and  is  continued  in  the  chain  which,  under 
the  Dames  of  Nipbates,  Zagros,  dec.,  forms  the 
northeastern  maifin  of  the  Tigris  and  Enphra- 
tes  valley.    This  main  chain  sends  oflfbranches 
which  are  nearly  as  important  as  itself.   In  the 
middle  of  the  fraotier  between  Cilieia  and  Cap- 
padoria,  cast  of  the  Cilician  Gates,  the  Anti- 
TAuaos  branchea  off  to  the  northeast.   In  the 
east  of  Cilteia,  the  Amanus  goes  off  to  the  sooth- 
west  and  south.   Immediately  east  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, a  branch  proceeds  to  the  southeast, 
forming,  under  the  name  of  Masids,  the  frontier 
between  Armenia  and  Mesopotamia,  and  di- 
viding the  valley  of  the  Upper  Tigris  from  the 
waters  which  flow  through  Mesopotamia  into 
the  Euphrates.    The  Taurus  is  of  moderate 
height,  for  the  most  part  steep,  and  wooded  to 
the  summit.    Its  general  character  greatly  re- 
aemblea  the  mountains  of  Cential  Germany. 

TiviuM  {Taovtov,  Tai'iov  :  now  probably  ruins 
at  boghaz  Kteui),  the  capital  of  the  Trocmi,  in 
Oalatla,  stood  on  the  eaatern  side  of  the  Halys, 
but  at  some  distance  from  the  river,  and  formed 
the  centre  of  meeting  for  roads  leading  to  all 
parte  of  Asia  Minor.  It  was  theretbre  a  place 
of  considerable  commercial  importance.  It  had 
a  temple  and  brt>nze  colossus  of  Jupiter  (Zeus). 


TECTJEVa. 

TaxTl  a  or  TAxTitA  (ra  Td^tXa,  Tef/aAo),  an 
important  city  of  India  intra  Gangem,  stood  in 
a  laree  and  fertile  |.lain  between  the  Indus  and 
the  Hydaspes.andwas  the  capital  of  the  Indian 
king  Taxiles  in  the  time  of  Alexander  Its 
position  has  not  been  idetiiititd  It  13  not,  as 
Major  Rennell  supposed,  Atiock;  and  there  ia 
no  largo  city  remaining  which  exactly  anawen 
to  its  position. 

TaxIlbs  (Tafi/>7f).  1.  An  Indian  prinee  of 
king,  who  reigned  over  the  tract  between  the 
Indus  and  the  Hydaspes  at  the  period  of  the  ex- 
pedition of  Alexander,  B.C.  327.  His  real  nami* 
was  .Mophis  or  Omphi.s.  and  the  OrfM>ks  appeal 
to  have  called  him  Taxiles  orTaxilas,  from  the 
name  of  his  capital  city  of  Tsxila,  near  the 
modem  Attock.  On  tlic  apprnnch  of  Alexander 
he  hastened  to  meet  him  with  valuable  presents, 
and  was  in  consequence  confirmed  in  his  king^ 
dom  by  the  Macedonian  monarch. — 2.  .\  general 
in  the  service  of  Mithradates  the  Great,  and  one 
of  those  in  whom  he  reposed  the  highest  con- 
fidence. 

TiieiTB  (ToOyir?),  daughter  of  Atlas  and 
Pleione,  one  of  the  Pleiades,  from  whom  Mount 
Taygctus  in  Laconia  is  said  to  have  derived  its 
name.  By  Zeus  (Jupiter)  she  became  (be  moth- 
er of  Lacedaemon  and  of  Eurotas. 

Tif oETos,  or  TAyoETDM,  or  Tayoeta  {Taiye- 
TOf,  ToOyerov,  to  Tatycra,  pl ),  a  lofty  range  of 
mountains  of  a  wild  and  savage  character,  sep- 
arating Laconia  and  Messema,  and  extending 
from  the  frontiers  of  Arcadia  down  to  the  Prom- 
ontorium Tscnarum.  Its  highest  points  were 
eidled  Taldtus  and  Evoras,  about  three  nnlea 
south  of  Sparta.  Taygetus  is  said  to  have  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  nymph  Taygete. 

TbIwoh  (Teanensis).  I .  ApdLVM  (near  Pom$ 
Rolto),  a  town  of  Apulia,  on  tlio  Riv<  r  Frcnto, 
and  the  confines  of  iho  Frentani,  eighteen  miles 
from  Larinom. — S.  SiniciNOM  (now  Tevne),  an 
important  town  of  Campania,  and  the  capital  of 
the  iSidicini,  situated  on  the  northern  slope  of 
Mens  Massicns  and  00  the  Via  Prcnestina,  she 
miles  west  of  Cales.  It  was  made  a  Rdrnan 
colony  by  Augustus ;  and  in  its  neighborhood 
were  aene  eelebrated  medicinal  springs. 

Tearcs  {Tiapo^  :  now  Trm  a,  Deara.  or  Dtre), 

a  river  of  Thrace,  the  waters  of  which  were 
useful  in  euring  cutaneous  diseases.  Herodo- 
tus relates  that  it  rises  from  thirty-eight  fount- 
ains, all  flowing  from  the  same  rock,  some  warm 
and  others  eoM.  It  fidla  into  the  Contadesdus ; 
tb  is  i  nto  the  Agrianea ;  and  the  latter  again  into 
the  Hebrus.  . 

Tbate  (Teatinus :  now  Chiett),  the  capital  of 
the  Marrucini,  situated  on  a  steep  hill  on  tbh 
River  Atemus,  and  on  the  road  from  Atemum 
to  Corfinium. 

Tecmessa  (TfKftrjaaa),  the  daughter  of  the 
Phrygian  king  Teleutas,  whose  territory  was 
ravaged  by  the  Greeks  during  a  predatory  ex- 
eorsion  flma  Tnf.  Tacmessa  waa  taken  pris- 
oner, and  was  given  to  Ajax,  the  son  of  Tela* 
mon,  by  whom  she  had  a  son,  Eurysaces. 

TECM6ir  (Ttfff/Niv),  a  town  of  the  Moloeai  hi 
Epirus. 

TsoT.ao8  and  Anoklion  {Texraiof  koi  'Ayye- 
Xlcw),  early  Greek  statuaries,  who  are  always 

mentioned  together.  They  were  pupils  of  Di- 
1  poenus  and  Scyllis,  and  instructors  of  Gallon  of 
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JBgina ;  aod  therefore  tbejr  must  hsveioarish- 
•d  aboat  B.C.  648. 

TECT6sAOKS(Tf«ro(Ta)'Cf).    I.  In  Gallia.  Vid. 
\oLCM. — 2.  In  Asia  Miaor.    VuL  Galatia. 

Tuevm  or  Ticis  (now  Tec/t),  a  river  in  Oallia 
Narboiiri>>is.  in  the  Icrrilory  of  the  Sardones. 
called  llliberis  by  the  Ureeks,  from  a  towa  of 
this  name  upon  the  rivar. 

Tedanius,  a  river  in  lUyrieoin, aeparating  Ia> 
|iydia  and  Liburnia. 

TiGEklTiyea).    1.  (Teycdn/f:  now Ptu/i), an 
important  city  of  Arcadia,  and  the  capital  of  the 
district  Tegeatis  (T^)f(irif),  which  was  bound- 
ed on  the  east  by  Argulis  and  Laconia,  on  the 
aoath  by  Laconia,  on  the  west  by  Mcnalia,  and 
on  the  north  by  the  territory  of  Mantinea.  It 
was  one  ul  ilie  mu&t  ancient  towns  of  Arcadia, 
and  is  aaid  to  have  beea  founded  by  Tccreates, 
the  son  of  lAcaon.    It  was  formed  out  of  nine 
small  townships,  which  were  united  into  one 
eity  by  Aleua,  who  was  thva  regarded  as  the 
real  founder  of  the  ciiy.    At  a  later  time  we 
find  Tegea  divided  into  four  tribes,  each  of 
which  poaaeased  a  atatae  of  Apollo  Agyiena, 
who  was  especially  honornl  in  Tegea.  The 
Tegcate  long  resisted  the  supremacy  of  Sparta ; 
and  it  waa  not  till  the  Spartana  dtscorered  the 
oones  of  Orestes  that  they  were  enabled  to 
conquer  thia  people.   The  Tefeata  sent  three 
•hooaaod  men  to  the  battle  of  Plat«e,  in  which 
•bayweredi.stiiiL'uishedfor  their  bravery.  They 
remained  faithful  to  Sparta  in  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war ;  but  after  the  battle  of  I^uctra  they 
joined  the  rest  of  the  Arcadians  in  establishing 
their  indeflSendence.    During  the  wars  of  the 
Achsan  league  Tegea  was  taken  both  by  Cle- 
•menes.  Icing  of  Sparta,  and  Antigonus  Doson, 
king  of  Macedonia,  and  the  ally  of  the  Achieans. 
It  continued  t^  be  a  place  of  importance  in  the 
time  both  of  Strabo  and  Pauaaniaa.   Its  most 
splendid  public  building  was  the  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva (Athena),  which  was  the  largest  and 
most  magoifieeot  building  in  the  Peloponnestis. 
It  was  erected  soon  aAer  IJ  C  39 1,  in  place  of  a 
more  ancient  temple  of  this  goddess,  which  was 
bamed  down  in  thia  year.  The  architect  waa 
Seopas,  and  the  sculptures  in  the  pnlitnents 
were  probably  by  the  hand  of  Scopas  himself— 
S.  A  town  in  Crete,  aaid  to  have  been  founded  by 
Agamemnon. 

Tklamov  {TeXofiuvl,  son  of  JEacna  and  En- 
dels,  and  brother  of  Petena.  Having  assisted 
Peleus  in  slaying  their  half-broihcr  I'hocus  (nd. 
pKLBos),  Telamon  waa  expelled  from  i£gma, 
and  came  to  Salamis.  Here  he  waa  flrat  inar> 
ried  to  Glaucc,  daughter  of  Cychreus,  king  of 
the  island,  on  whose  death  Telamon  became 
king  of  Salamis.  He  afterward  married  Peri- 
boea  or  Eriba;a,  daughter  of  Alcathous,  by  whom 
he  became  the  father  of  Ajax,  who  is  hence  fre- 
quently called  Telamoniadcs  and  Telamonius  he- 
rot.  Telamon  himself  was  one  of  the  Galydo- 
nian  hunters  and  one  of  the  Argonauts.  He 
was  also  a  great  friend  of  Hercules,  whom  bo 
joined  in  his  expedition  against  J^omodon  of 
Troy,  which  city  he  was  the  first  to  enter.  He 
there  erected  an  altar  to  Hercules  Callinicus  or 
Alexicacus.  Hercules,  in  return,  gave  to  him 
Theanira  or  Hesione,  a  daughter  of  Laomedon, 
by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Teucer  and 
Trainbelua.  On  thin  esnedillnii  TelnmoD  nod 


Hercuiea  also  fought  agaioat  the  Meropes  n 
Ooa,  on  neeoont  of  Cfaaleiope,  ine  beamifiij 

daughter  of  Eurypylus,  the  ki/ig  of  the  Meropes, 
and  against  the  giant  Alcioneus,  on  the  isth- 
mna  of  Corinth.  Telamon  likewiae  aocompi. 
nied  Hercules  on  his  expedition  agahMtiieAii^ 
axons,  and  slew  Melanippe. 

TitXiiftH  (now  TelamoTu),  a  town  and  barboi 
of  Etruria,  a  few  miles  south  of  the  River  Ui^ 
bro,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Telamon  on 
his  return  from  the  Argonautic  expedition.  In 
its  neightmrhood  a  great  victory  was  gained 
over  the  Gauls  in  B.C  225  It  was  here  that 
Marius  landed  on  his  return  from  Afnca  in  87. 
Telamon  waa  undoubtedly  the  port  of  the  great 
Etruscan  city  recently  discovered  in  its  ncii^b- 
borhood,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  aocieot 
Veiulonia, 

[Tki, oinvi ATiFs.    VjH.  Telamox  ] 
Telchines  (Te>vt(»-ec)*  a  iamily  or  a  tribe, 
said  to  have  been  deaeended  from  Thalttn  or 
Poseidon     They  are  represented  in  three  dif- 
ferent aspects  -.LA*  cuUtwuort  of  the  aod  ni 
nmuMttrg  of  the  goia.   An  auch  they  came  fism 
Crete  to  Cyprus,  and  from  thence  to  Rhod«, 
where  they  founded  Caminia,  ialysus,  aod  Lin« 
doa.    Rhodea,  which  vraa  named  after  ttM 
Tdchinis,  was  abandoned  hy  them,  Iwcaow 
they  foresaw  that  the  island  would  be  inoodt- 
ted.  They  then  ^read  in  difllnent  directions. 
Lycus  went  to  Lycia.  where  he  built  the  ttmple 
of  the  Lycian  Ap*^!'''.    This  god  had  been  wor- 
shipped by  them  at  Undue,  and  Jano  (Hera)st 
Ialysus  and  Camirus.    Nymphs,  also,  are  called 
aAer  them  Telchinis.  Neptune  (Poseidon;  \m 
intrusted  to  them  by  Rhea,  and  thev  brought 
him  up  in  conjunct  ion  wjtli  Caphira.  a  daughter 
of  Occanus.    Rhea,  Apollo,  and  Jupiter  'Z- 1:?}, 
;  however,  are  also  deseribcd  as  hostile  to  th« 
Telchines.    Apollo  is  sai*]  to  have  assomedtlie 
shape  of  a  wolf,  and  to  have  thus  destroyed  tbe 
Telchines,  and  Jupiter  (Zeus)  to  liave  over- 
whelmed  them  by  an  inundation,  l  At  trnm- 
ert  and  ntriou.t  <!(rmonj.    Their  very  eyes  and 
aspect  are  said  to  have  been  destructive.  Thej 
had  it  in  their  power  to  bring  on  hail,  laa.  mt 
'  snow,  and  to  assume  any  form  they  pleued*, 
tbcy  further  mixed  Stygian  water  with  •olpbar, 
in  order  thereby  to  deitroy  anfanab  rnd  punia 
3.  An  artistt,  for  they  are  said  to  have  inrrntcd 
useful  arts  and  institutions,  and  to  bare  made 
images  of  tbe  go&M.  They  worked  ia  ham  ui 
iron,  made  the  sickle  of  Saturn  (Cronos)  and 
the  trident  of  Neptune  (Poseidon).  This  lut 
feature  in  the  ohameterof  the  TelehiMitnnt 
to  have  been  the  reaaOQ  of  their  tiein;  clav  *'? 
with  tbe  Id»an  Dactyla :  and  Strabo  even  suiee 
that  those  of  the  nine  Rhodian  Tetehh)eswlwi» 
companied  Rhea  to  Crete,  and  there  broufbtnp 
the  infant  Jupiter  (Zeus),  were  called  CoRtes. 

TELEBd.iE.      Vid.  TaPHI^. 

Tblbboas  (TtiXeSoac),  a  river  of  Annenn  Ma- 
jor, falling  into  the  Euphralea;  probiMtf  idea* 
tical  with  tbe  Arsawus. 
[TEi.uoAa,  a  eaniawr,  aoa  ef  bien  aal  If»> 

phele.] 

TsLECtiDKs  (Ti?AficP.«'%),  a  distinguished 
Athenian  comic  poet  of  tbe  Old  Comedy,  floor* 
ished  about  the  same  time  as  Crates  and  CJnti. 
nus,  and  a  little  earlier  than  Aristophanes.  He 
no  eaniest  advoeiin  oTpeaoeb  aadagiHl 
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admirer  of  the  ancient  manners  oflhe  age  of 
Themistoclea.  [The  few  fragments  remaining 
of  his  comedies  are  contained  in  Meineke's 
Comte.  OrtM.  Fhigm-t  yoL  L,  pu  180-188,  adit, 
minor  ] 

Tklkcloi  (Ti^XtcAof),  king  of  Sparta,  eighth 
of  the  Agids,  and  aoo  of  Arebelaus.  He  was 
slain  by  the  Messenians.  in  n  temple  of  Diana 
(Artemis)  Limnatis,  on  Itie  borders.  His  death 
WM  the  immediate  occaaioD  of  tha  liist  Masse- 
Dian  war.  B.C  743.  ' 

TiiJadNus  {Tr)Aeynvo()t  son  of  Ulysses  and 
Circe.  After  Ulyssea  had  rettimed  to  Ithaca, 
Circe  aant  out  Telegonus  in  search  of  his  fa- 
ther. A  atorm  cast  his  ship  on  the  coast  of 
Ithaca,  and,  being  pK«Md  by  hunger,  he  began 
to  plonder  the  fields.  Ulysses  and  Telemachus. 
being  informed  of  the  ravages  caused  by  the 
stranger,  want  oat  to  fight  against  him ;  but 
Telegonus  ran  Ulysses  tlirough  with  a  spear 
which  he  had  received  from  his  mother.  At 
the  eommand  of  Minerra  (Athena).  Telegonus, 
accompanied  by  Telemachus  and  Penelope, 
went  to  Circe  in  iGaea,  there  buried  the  body 
of  Ulysses,  and  married  Penelope,  by  whom  he 
became  the  father  of  Italus.  In  Italy  Telego- 
nus was  believed  to  have  been  the  founder  of 
the  towns  of  Tusculum  and  Prxncste.  He  left 
a  daughter  Mamilia,  froin  whom  the  fiunily  of 
the  Mamilii  traced  their  descent. 

Tklkmal'Hus  {Tt/Xiiiaxog),  son  of  Ulysses  and 
Penelope.  He  waa  atlil  an  infant  when  his  fa- 
ther went  to  Troy;  and  when  the  latter  had 
been  absent  from  home  nearly  twenty  years, 
Telemachna  went  to  Pyloa  and  Sparta  to  gather 
inf«irmalion  concerning  him.  He  was  hoapita- 
Uy  received  by  Nestor,  who  sent  his  own  son 
to  eondoet  Telenaehna  to  Sparta.  Menetaus 
also  received  him  kindly,  and  commtinicated  to 
him  the  prophecy  of  Proteus  concciniog  Ulys- 
sea. From  Sparta  Telemaehus  retemed  home ; 
and  on  his  arrival  there  he  found  his  fkther, 
whom  be  assisted  in  slaying  the  suitova.  Ao- 
eording  to  some  aeconnts,  i^lemachas  beeune 
the  father  of  Perseptolis  either  by  Polycaste, 
the  daughter  of  Nestor,  or  by  Nausicaa,  the 
daughter  of  Alcinous.  Others  relate  that  he 
was  induced  by  Minerva  (Athena)  to  marry 
Circp,  and  became  by  her  the  father  of  Latinus ; 
ur  that  he  married  Cassiphone,  a  daughter  of 
Circe,  but  in  a  quarrel  with  his  mother-in-law 
slew  her,  for  which  he  was  in  his  turn  killed  by 
Oassiphone.  One  account  makes  Telemachus 
the  founder  of  Clusium  in  Etruria. 

Tblemus  (T^XtfiOf),  son  of  EurymnSf  and  a 
celebrated  soothsayer. 

[Tblbon  (TrA/wv),  an  Athenian,  a  aon  of 
Ion,  husband  of  Zeuxippe,  and  father  of  the  Ar- 
gonaut Bates.  From  him  the  Teleontes  (TcA/- 
m>r)  derived  their  naaae.} 

Telephassa  {TT}}.e<^aaaa),\vifc  of  Agcnor,  and 
mother  of  £uropa,  Cadmus,  Phoenix,  and  Cilix. 
She,  with  her  aooa,  went  out  in  aeareb  of  Euro* 
pa,  wiiohad  been  carried  offby  Jiipitrr  (Zrus) ; 
mt  aha  died  on  the  expedition,  and  was  buried 
by  Cadmoa. 

Titinios  (TiJAc^O,  son  of  Hercules  and 
Attge,  the  daughter  of  King  Aleus  of  Tegea. 
As  soon  as  he  was  bom  be  was  exposed  by  his 
grandfather,  but  was  reared  by  a  hind  (IXafoci, 
Md  adocatod  by  King  Ck>iythna  ia  Arcadiit 


On  reaching  manhood,  he  consulted  the  Delphn 
oracle  to  learn  his  parentage,  and  was  ordered 
to  go  to  King  Teothras  in  Mysia.    He  there 
found  his  mother,  and  succeeded  Teuthras  on 
the  throne  of  Mysia.    He  married  Laodice  or 
I  Astyoche,  a  daughter  of  I'nain;  and  he  attempt- 
ed to  prevent  the  Greeks  from  landing  on  the 
'  coast  of  Mysia.    Bacchus  (Dionysus^  however, 
I  caused  him  to  stumble  over  a  vine,  whereupun 
!  he  was  wounded  by  Achilles.   Being  informed 
by  an  oracle  that  the  wound  could  only  be  cured 
by  him  who  had  mdicicd  it,  Telephus  repaired 
to  the  Grecian  camp ;  and  as  the  Greelcs  had 
likewi.se  learned  from  an  oracle  that  without  . 
the  aid  of  Telephus  they  could  not  reach  1  roy, 
Aehillea  eared  Tel^na  by  means  of  the  rusi 
of  the  spear  by  which  he  had  been  wounded 
Telephus,  in  return,  pointed  out  to  the  Greeks 
the  road  which  they  had  to  talw. 
Telkpte.    Vid.  Til  A  LA. 
Tblksia  (Telesinus :  now  Te^c),  a  town  la 
Samnium,  on  the  road  from  Allifc  to  Beneven* 
tum,  taken  by  Hannibal  in  the  second  Puni:^ 
war,  and  afterward  retaken  by  the  Romans.  Ir. 
was  colonized  by  Augustus  with  a  body  of  vet> 
erans.   It  was  the  birth-place  of  Pontius,  who 
fought  auainst  SuUa,  and  who  waa  hence  anr> 
named  Telesinus. 

Telbsilla  {TeXiatXXa),  of  Argos,  a  celebra 
ted  lyric  poetess  and  heroine,  flourished  ahoi* 
i  B.C.  510.  In  the  war  of  Argos  against  Sparta 
I  she  not  only  encouraged  her  coontrymen  by  he* 
lyre  and  son^,  but  she  took  up  arms  at  the  heai 
of  a  hand  of  her  countrywomen,  and  greatly 
contributed  to  the  vietory  which  they  gained 
over  the  Spartans.  In  memory  of  this  exploit^ 
her  statue  was  erected  in  the  temple  of  Venus 
(Aphrodite)  at  Argoe,  with  the  eroblema  of  a 
poetess  and  a  heroine  ;  Mars  (.\res)  was  wor- 
shipped in  that  city  as  a  patron  deity  of  worn- 
en :  and  the  proweaa  of  Iter  female  aasoeiatea 
was  commemorated  by  the  annual  festival  call- 
ed Hybnsiica.  Only  two  complete  verses  of 
lier  poetry  are  extant,  [edited  by  Bergk,  in  hia 

Poelit  Lyrici  Graci,  p.  742-3  ] 

TELEBiNus,  PoRTius.    Vid.  Pontius. 

[TELBsiNos,  C.  Locius,  consul  A.D.  66  with 
Suetonius  Paulinus.  He  was  banished  by  Do- 
mitian  for  his  love  of  phdosophy.] 

Telestas  or  Telbstes  (TeXiara^,  TeXiarif^), 
of  Selinos,  a  distinguished  poet  of  the  later 
Athenian  dithyramb,  flourished  B.C.  398.  A 
few  lines  of  his  poetry  are  preserved  by  Athe- 
nseus,  [edited  by  Barglc  Ui  hia  Pocte  Xyrie*  Orm- 
ci,  p.  864-6.] 

Telbthrios  (TeAtdptof),  a  niouulain  in  the 
north  of  Eobosa,  near  Histiaea. 

[Tei.ethusa,  wife  of  Ligdua  and  mother  ct 
Iphis.    Vtd.  Iphis,  No.  4.] 

[TaMOTiAS  {TeJLavriafii  a  SparUn,  waa  broth- 
er  on  the  mother's  side  to  Agesilaus  II.,  by 
whose  influence  be  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  fleet,  in  B.C.  SM,  in  tha  war  of  the 
Lacedemonians  against  Corinth  and  the  other 
states  of  the  hostile  leaaue.  AAer  various 
aaceeaain]  enterpriaea  in  diflhrant  quartern,  ha 
was  sent  as  general  against  the  Olynthians 
in  D.C.  382;  but,  while  making  an  assault  on 
this  city,  he  was  slain  in  a  sally  of  the  inhabit- 
ants.] 

TtLuiMM,  a  town  in  Latium  between  tha 
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later  Via  Osiiensis  attd  thsTia  Appia,  destroyed 

by  Anciis  Marcius.  . 

[Tellus  (TeUiac).  1.  Of  Elis,  a  distinguish- 
ed aeer,  was  one  of  the  commanders  of  the  Pho- 
elans  in  a  war  against  the  Thcssalians  a  few 
jears  before  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes. 
After  the  defeat  of  the  Thessalians,  his  statue 
was  preclod  by  tlio  Phocians  in  tlio  t«>mpl(»  at 
Delphi. — 2.  One  of  the  generals  of  the  Syracu- 
aens  when  their  city  was  besieged  hf  the  Athe- 
nians during  the  Peloponnesian  war.] 

Tellus.    Vtd.  Gjra. 

TsLMistes  or  TsLMistvs  C^e^nio^,  Te^pita- 

(T<5f :  Tr7ftr]fTnn'r,  Tr?iiioaFvr).  ]  (Ruins  at  Mei, 
the  port  of  Macn),  a  city  of  Lycia,  near  the  bor- 
ders of  Caria,  on  a  gulf  caNed  Telmteaieos  8U 
nus,  and  close  to  tho  promontory  Tolmissis  — 
%.  A  town  of  Caria,  sixty  stadia  (six  geograph- 
ical miles)  ftom  Halieamasstis,  celebrated  Ibr 
the  skill  of  its  inhabitants  in  divination.  It  is 
oHen  identified  with  the  former  place. 

Telo  Martii's  (now  Toulon),  a  port  town  of 
Gallia  Narboncnsis,  on  the  Moditerranpan,  is 
rarely  mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers,  and 
did  not  become  a  place  of  importance  till  the 
downfall  of  the  Roman  empire. 

Trlos  (T;7?.of:  T^?.<of :  now  Telos  or  Ptsko- 
}  ■),  a  small  island  of  tlie  Carpathian  Sea,  one 
ot  the  Sporades,  lay  off  the  coast  of  Caria, 
southwest  of  the  month  of  the  Sinus  Doridis, 
between  Rhodes  and  Nisyrus.  It  was  also 
called  Agattraasa. 

TaLniirssA.    Vid.  Tmelpuba. 

TkiiililojB.    Vid.  TsHKNoa. 

TaitsNfns  (Ti^cnyr)*  a  samame  of  Apdlo, 
derived  from  his  sacred  teHMflna  III  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Syracuse. 

son  of  Artetonadms,  waa 

one  of  the  llrrarlidae  who  invaded  Pcloponne- 
sas.  AAer  tlic  conquest  of  the  peninsula,  he 
received  A  r ^os  as  his  share.  His  deaoendants, 
the  Tcmrnida,",  bcinjj  expelled  from  Argos,  are 
said  to  have  founded  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia, 
whence  the  kings  of  Macedonia  called  them- 
selves Temenidae. 

TsMBSA  or  Temps  A  (Tcmesaeus  or  Tempsa- 
nos :  now  Torre  del  Lupi),  a  town  in  Druttium, 
on  the  Sinus  Terinasus,  was  one  of  the  most 
ancient  Ausoninn  towns  in  the  south  of  Italy, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  afterward  colonized 
by  a  body  of  .Atollana  under  Thoas.  At  a  still 
later  time  it  was  successively  in  the  possession 
of  the  Locrians,  of  the  Brutlians,  and  finally 
of  the  Romans,  who  colonixed  it  in  B.0. 196. 
Some  of  the  anrirpts  identified  this  town  with 
Temcae,  menttoaed  by  Homer  as  celebrated  for 
Its  cop|»er  mines;  bat  the* Homeric  town  was 
probably  in  Cyprus. 

Temnus.  1.  {to  TMvov  bpo^ :  now  Morad  or 
Ak  Dagh),  a  motmtam  of  Mysia,  extending 
eastward  from  Ida  to  the  borders  of  Phrygia, 
and  dividing  Mysia  into  two  parts.  It  contains 
the  sonrces  of  the  Macestus,  Mysius.  Calcns, 
and  Evenus.— 8.  (Now  Menimen  1  or  Guzal-Hi- 
#ar?),  a  city  of  ^olis,  in  the  northwest  of  Lyd- 
ia  (some  say  in  Mysia),  on  the  western  bank  of 
the  Hcriniis,  thirty  miles  south  of  Cyme.  It 
was  nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  and  in  that  of  Titus  (Pliny's 
time)  it  vo  longer  existed. 

Tbmvk  (T/^n^,ooBtraetioB  of  Tliiiraa),abeaii< 
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tttul  and  romantic  valley  in  the  north  of  The^ 
saly,  between  Mounts  Olympus  and  Osm, 
through  which  the  Peneus  escapes  into  tbn 
sea.  The  lovt  ly  scenery  of  this  gica  is  in- 
quently  described  l)y  the  ancient  poets  and  d«- 
claimcrs  ;  and  it  was  also  celebrated  as  one  of 
the  favorite  haunts  of  ApoUo,  who  bad  traM. 
planted  his  laurel  from  this  spot  to  Delphi  Th? 
whole  valley  is  rather  less  than  five  miles  n 
length,  and  opens  gradoaUy  to  the  east  islsi 
spacious  plain.  Tempe  is  also  of  great  import 
ance  in  history,  as  it  is  the  only  pass  tbrongh 
which  an  amy  can  Invade  ThMsaljr  ftoai  iht 
north.  In  some  parts  the  rocks  on  earh  s 
of  the  Peneus  approach  so  close  to  eacb  oUwr 
as  ottif  to  Imvo  roen  between  theai  At  tte 
stream  ;  and  the  road  is  oblir^ed  to  be  eat  Ml 
of  the  rock  in  the  narrowest  point.  Tsaifa  h 
the  only  channel  throagh  whteh  the  witan  «r 
the  Thessalian  plain  descend  into  the  sea;  aixi 
it  was  the  common  opinion  in  antiqoitj  Mm 
these  wsters  had  once  covered  the  coantiy  witb 
a  vast  lake,  till  an  outlet  was  formed  forthea 
by  some  great  convulsion  in  nature,  which  rent 
the  rocks  of  Tempe  asunder.  So  celebraitd 
was  the  eeenery  of  Tempe  that  its  name  was 
given  to  any  beautiful  vallev  Thus  we  find  i 
Tempo  in  the  land  of  the  Sabincs  near  Rette, 
through  which  the  River  Velinus  flowed:  aal 
also  a  Tempe  in  Sicily,  throuch  which  the  Riier 
Helorus  flowed,  hence  called  by  Ovid  Tmft 
HeloritL. 

Tkmfyba,  a  town  in  Thrace,  at  the  foot  of  a 
oarrofwmooBtain  pass,  between  Meant  lUMtape 

and  the  coast. 

TcNCTiai  or  TsNCHTiai,  a  people  of  Ger> 
many,  dwelling  on  the  Rhine,  hetwett  tteM 

and  the  Sicg,  south  of  the  Usipetes,  in  concoc- 
tion with  whom  their  name  uaaal^  oectn. 
They  croeecd  the  Rhhie  together  wkhAslh^ 
etes,  with  the  intention  of  settling  io  Gaal ;  bat 
they  were  defeated  by  Caesar  with  great  sUofh* 
ter,  and  those  who  escaped  took  refofe  in  the 
territories  of  their  southern  neighbora  the  ^- 
gambri.  The  Tencteri  afterward  belonjfed  to 
the  league  of  the  Cherusci,  and  at  a  still  l^i 
period  they  are  mentioned  as  a  poitfncf  Ih) 
confederacy  of  the  Franks. 

[Tknea  {Tev(a  :  Tevednif  :  now  Ckihcmii), 
a  small  town  in  the  iDteriorofCoriothis,  ail  IS 
have  been  colonized  by  some  Trojan  cspnVw 
brought  from  Tenedos  by  the  Greeks,  it  was 
celebrated  as  die  pkee  where  (Edipos  was 
brought  up  by  his  snj^scd  father  Polvbug  Its 
inhabitants  could  likewise  boast  that  tbe  great- 
er part  of  the  eoleoista  who  Mlonil  ArtMM 
to  Syracuse  were  their  fcllow-citixcns  Hat 
ing  submitted  to  the  Roman  powa  fritkovt  re- 
sistance, it  escaped  the  deiliaellsa  ihilsvir 
whelmed  Corinth.] 

TiNBDos  orTiniDOS  (T^edof :  TpfHuf-  «>s 
Terudoi),  a  small  Island  of  the  iBgeea  8hi,« 
the  coast  of  Troas,  of  an  importance  tptt  dia- 
proportionate  to  its  sixe,  on  accoant  of  its  p** 
tion  near  the  mouth  of  the  Hellespoot,  wa 
which  it  is  about  twelve  miles  distant.  Its  in- 
tance  from  the  coast  of  the  Troad  waa  fofll 
stadia  (four  geographical  miles),  and  firoml^ 
boa lUly-aix  stadia :  its  circuit  was  eighty  stadU 
It  WW  called,  io  early  tiflMe,  bj  the  aaatisr 
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IWydna,  Leucophrys,  Phoenitfl,  and  Lyrneuns. 
"Tic  mythical  derivation  of  its  usual  name  is 
rum  Tcncs,  son  of  Gycnus.  It  had  an  /Eulian 
City  of  the  wne  name,  with  two  harbors.  Its 
n^rae  appears  in  several  proverbs,  such  asTfr- 
idiof  jTf  Afjcvf,  T.  uv6punoi,  T.  avXtirr'/^,  T.  kokov. 
It  appears  io  the  legend  of  the  l^ojan  war  as 
the  station  to  which  the  Greeks  withdrew  their 
fleet,  in  order  to  induce  the  Trojans  to  think 
that  they  had  departed,  and  to  receive  the  wood- 
en horse.  In  the  Persian  war  it  was  used  by 
Xerxes  as  a  naval  station.  It  afterward  be- 
eame  a  tribotary  ally  of  Athene,  and  adhered  to 
her  durinrr  the  whole  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
and  down  to  the  peace  of  Antalcidaa,  by  which 
it  was  surrendered  to  the  Persians.  At  the 
Macedonian  conquest  the  Tenedians  regained 
their  liberty.  In  the  war  against  Philip  III.. 
Attalus  and  the  Romans  used  Tenedos  as  a  naval 
station,  and  in  the  Mithradatic  war  Lucullus 
gained  a  naval  victory  over  Mithradatcs  off  the 
island.  About  this  time  the  Tenedians  placed 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  Alexandrea 
Troas.  The  island  was  celebrated  for  the  beau- 
ty of  its  women. 

Tkvks  or  Tknnes  (TtVv»7f),  son  of  Cycnus 
and  Prucloa,  and  brother  of  Hcmithea.  Cyrrnis 
was  Kmg  of  Colons  in  Troas.  His  second  wife 
was  Philonome,  who  fell  in  love  with  her  step* 
son;  but  as  he  repulsed  her  advancos.  she  ac- 
eosed  him  to  his  father,  who  threw  both  his  son 
md  danghter  in  a  ehest  into  the  sea.  But  the 
chest  was  driven  on  the  coast  nf  the  island  of 
I.«eucopbrys,  of  which  the  inhabitants  elected 
him  kinf  ,  and  which  he  eslled  Tenedee,  sfter 
his  own  name.  Cycnus  at  Icnpth  heard  of  the 
isoocenco  of  his  son,  killed  Philonome,  and 
wmt  to'  bis  ehfldieo  in  Tenedos.  Here  both 
Qyonus  and  Tenes  were  slain  by  Achilles.  Te- 
vm  was  afterward  worshipped  as  a  hero  in  Ten- 
edos. 

Tbnos  (T^vof  :  T^vtof  :  now  Tino),  a  small 
island  in  the  .£gean  Sea,  southeast  of  Andros 
and  north  of  Delos.  It  is  about  fifteen  miles 
in  length.  It  was  originally  called  Hydrussa 
iTSpoieaa)  because  it  was  well  watered,  and 
OpkiuMta  {'O^ioOaaa)  because  it  abounded  in 
snakes.  It  possessed  a  town  of  the  same  name 
on  the  site  of  the  modern  S  IS'tcolo.  It  had  also 
a  celebrated  temple  of  Neptune  (Poseidon), 
which  is  mentioned  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Tiberius.  The  wine  of  Tenos  was  celebrated  in 
antiquity,  and  is  stiU  valued  at  the  present  day. 

TsNTf SA  (rA  Tivnipa :  Tofspffff,  Ten^- 
tcs  :  ruins  at  Denderah),  a  city  of  Upper  Egypt, 
on  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile,  between  Aby- 
dos  and  Ooplos,  witih  eelebrated  temples  of 
.\thnr  (t!ic  Egyptian  Venus),  Isis,  and  Typhon. 
Its  people  wero  distinguished  for  their  hatred 
of  the  erooodile;  and  upon  this  and  the  con- 
trary propensities  of  the  people  of  Ombi,  Juve- 
nal founds  his  fifteenth  satire.  Yid.  Ombi. 
TfMn  are  still  magnifieent  remaiaa  of  the  tem- 
ples of  Athor  and  of  Isis:  in  the  latter  was 
found  the  celebrated  Zodiac,  which  is  sow  pre- 
served at  Paris. 

Teoi  in  Teuf :  Ttjlof,  Tdlus :  now  Sighajik), 
one  of  the  Ionian  cities  on  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  renowned  as  the  birth-place  of  Anacreon 
and  Hecataeua.  It  stood  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  isthmus  which  coonects  the  peninsula  of 
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Mount  Mimas  with  the  main  land  of  Ljrdia,  at 

the  bottom  of  the  bay  b(  tween  the  promoriiories 
of  Coryceuin  and  Myonnesus.  It  was  a  Ihiur- 
ishint;  sea-port,  until,  to  free  themselves  from 
the  Persian  yoke,  most  of  its  iiilmbitiints  retired 
to  .4bdera.  it  was  stiii,  however,  a  place  uf 
importance  in  the  time  of  the  RooMn  eroperorSi 
It  had  two  harbors,  and  a  celebrated  temple  of 
liacchus  (Dionysus). 

TsaiDoif  (Tfjpf duv :  now  probably  Dorehy,  a 
city  of  Babylonia,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Tigris,  below  its  junction  with  the  Lupbrates, 
and  not  fsr  from  its  month.  It  wss  a  great  em- 
poriiim  for  the  traffic  with  Arabia.  It  is  no 
doubt  the  DiaiooTis  ipktpidtiUf)  of  Aniau. 

TsaairffA.  1 .  Wife  of  IC.  Cicero,  the  orator, 
to  whom  she  bore  two  elkildren,  a  son  and 
daughter.  She  w^as  a  woman  of  sound  sense 
and  great  resolution ;  and  her  firmness  of  char- 
acter was  of  no  small  service  to  her  weak  and 
vacillating  husband  in  some  important  periods 
of  his  life.  On  bis  bani^^htnent  in  B.C.  5S,  Te- 
rcntia  by  her  letters  endeavored  to  keep  up  Ci- 
cero's faintinfj  spirits,  and  she  vigorously  exert- 
ed herself  on  his  bchull  among  his  friends  in 
Italy.  During  the  civil  war,  however,  Cicero 
was  offended  with  her  conduct,  and  divorced 
her  in  46.  Shortly  afterward  lie  married  Pub- 
lilh^  a  yoang  girl  of  whose  property  he  bad  the 
manacrement.  Tcrentia  could  not  have  been 
less  than  fifty  at  the  time  of  her  divorce,  and 
therefore  it  is  not  probable  that  ahB  married 
apain.  It  is  related,  indeed,  by  Jerome,  that 
she  married  Saliust  the  historian,  and  subse- 
quently Meesala  Corvinns ;  hot  these  msrriagea 
are  not  mentioned  by  any  other  writer,  and  may 
therefore  be  rejected.   Terentia  is  said  to  have 

attained  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  three  %. 

Also  called  Trrkntii.i.a,  the  wife  of  Maecenas, 
and  also  one  of  the  favorite  mistresses  of  Au- 
gustus. The  intrtgne  between  Augustus  mid 
Terentia  is  said  to  have  disturbed  the  good  un> 
derstanding  which  subsisted  between  the  em- 
peror and  his  minister,  and  finally  to  have  oc- 
casioned the  retirement  of  the  latter. 

Terentunus  Mausua,  a  Roman  poet,  proba- 
bly lived  at  the  end  of  the  first  or  the  beginning 
of  the  eeeood  century,  under  Nerva  and  Trajan, 
and  was  a  native  of  Africa,  as  his  surname, 
Maurus,, indicates.  There  is  6till  extant  a  poem 
of  Terentianus,  entitled  De  Literis,  Si/Uabis.  Pc' 
dihus,  Metris,\s\\\c\\  treats  of  [irosody  ami  iho 
different  kinds  of  metre  willi  much  elegance  and 
skill.  The  work  is  printed  by  Santen  and  Van 
Lennep,  Traj.  ad  Rhen.,  1635,  and  by  Lach- 
mann,Berol.,  1836. 

Tkanirrres  Arat,  P.,  nsnally  called  TaaKNoa, 
the  celebrated  comic  poet,  was  born  at  Carlh;i2:o 
B.C.  195.  By  birth  or  purchase  he  became  the 
slave  of  P.  Terentitts  Lneanus,  a  Roman  sena- 
tor. A  handsome  person  and  promisinft  talents 
recommended  Terence  to  his  master,  who  af- 
forded him  tlie  best  edneation  of  the  age,  and 
finally  manumitted  him.  On  his  nianumi^siun, 
according  to  the  usual  practice,  Terence  as- 
sumed bis  patron*s  nomen,  Terentlns,  having 
been  previously  called  Publius  or  Publipor.  The 
Andria  was  the  first  play  offered  by  Terence  for 
representation.  I'he  curule  sdiles  referred  the 
piece  to  Caecilius,  then  one  of  the  most  popular 
play-whters  at  Rome.  Unknown  and  mesnlj 
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clad,  Terenrc  began  to  read  from  a  low  stool 
bia  opeoiDg  scene.  A  few  verses  showed  the 
elder  poet  that  no  ordinary  writer  was  before 
liim,  :ind  the  young  aspirant,  then  in  his  twenty- 
seventh  year,  was  invited  to  share  the  couch 
and  supper  of  his  judge.  This  readhig^  of  the 
Andria,  however,  must  have  preceded  its  pcr- 
formaoce  nearly  two  years,  for  Coscilius  died  in 
168,  and  it  waa  not  aeied  tiU  IM.  Meanwhile, 
copies  were  in  circulation,  envy  was  awakened, 
and  Luscius  Lavinius,  a  veteran,  and  not.  very 
enccessful  play-writer,  began  his  unwearied  at- 
tacks on  the  dramatic  and  personal  character 
of  the  author.  The  Andna  was  successful,  and, 
aided  by  the  accomplishments  and  good  address 
of  Terence  himself,  wa?  the  means  of  introduc- 
ing him  to  the  most  ref.r.od  and  intellectual  cir- 
cles of  Rome.  His  chief  patrons  were  Lciius 
and  the  yooDger  Scipio,  both  of  wImmb  tmfed 
him  as  an  equal,  and  are  said  even  to  have  as- 
sisted him  in  the  composition  of  his  plays. 
After  reaidiDf  aoroe  years  at  Rome,  Terence 
went  to  Greece,  and  while  there  he  translated 
one  hundred  and  eight  of  Menander's  comedies. 
He  never  letnmed  to  Italy,  and  we  have  vari- 
ous  accounts  of  his  death.  According  to  one 
story,  after  embarking  at  Bruodisium,  he  was 
never  heard  of  more ;  aoeordin^  to  others,  he 
died  at  Stymphalus  in  Arcadia,  in  I.eucadia,  or 
at  Palree  m  Achaia.  One  of  his  biographers  said 
he  was  drowned,  with  all  the  fmits  of  his  so- 
journ in  Greece,  on  his  home-passage.  But 
the  prevailing  report  was,  that  his  translations 
of  Menander  were  lost  at  sea,  and  that  grief  for 
their  loss  caused  his  death.  He  died  in  the 
thirty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  in  159,  or  in  the 
year  following.  He  left  a  daughter,  hut  noth- 
ing is  known  of  hia  ftmily.  Six  comedies  are 
til  that  remain  tn  ns  ;  and  they  are  probably  all 
that  Terence  produced.  His  later  versions  of 
Meoaoder  were,  in  all  likelihood,  from  their 
number  and  the  short  time  in  which  they  were 
made,  merely  studies  for  future  dramas  of  his 
own.  Hia  i^ya  were  brought  forward  at  the 
following  seasons.  1.  Andria,  "the  Woman  of 
Andrus,"  so  called  from  the  birth-place  of  Gly- 
eeriam,  ita  heroine,  was  first  represented  at  the 
Mogalesian  Games,  on  tlir  fotirtli  nf  April,  166. 
2.  Hecyrat  "  the  Step-Mother,"  produced  at  the 
Megalesian  Oamea  m  166.  3.  HemMihiimonm' 
menos,  "the  Self-Tormentor,"  perfornied  at  the 
Megalesian  Games,  163.  4.  EutuukiUt  ''the 
Ennncb,"  played  at  the  Megalesian  Games,  16S. 
It  was  at  the  time  the  most  popular  of  Terence's 
comedies.  6.  Phormio,  was  performed  in  the 
same  year  with  the  preceding,  at  the  Roman 
Games  on  the  first  of  October.  6.  Adelphi^  "  the 
Brothers,"  was  acted  for  the  first  time  at  the 
funeral  games  of  L.  i£milius  PauUus,  160.  The 
corned i(  s  of  Tereoee  have  been  translated  mto 
most  of  the  languages  of  modern  Europe,  and, 
in  conjunction  with  Plautus,  were,  on  the  re- 
vival of  the  drama,  the  models  of  the  most  re- 
fined play-writers.  The  ancient  critics  are 
unanimous  in  ascribing  to  Terence  immaculate 
purity  and  elegance  of  language,  and  nearly  so 
in  denying  him  vis  comica.  But  it  should  be 
recollected  that  four  of. Terence's  six  plays  are 
more  or  leaa  aentimental  oomediea,  in  whieh 
vis  comica  is  not  a  primary  clement.  Moreover, 
Terence  is  generally  contrasted  with  P.autuSi 


I  ; 


with  whom  he  had  very  little  in  cortuMa 
Granting  to  the  elder  poet  the  highest  gyim 
for  exciting  laughter,  and  a  natoral  foree  «liel 

his  rival  wanted,  there  will  remain  toTerean 
greater  consistency  of  plot  and  character,  chw 
obsenratioa  of  generic  and  indiridaiil  dntln^ 

tions,  deeper  pathos,  subtler  wit.  more  skill  ni 
variety  in  metre  and  io  rbytbm,  sod  a  «uitr 
command  of  the  middle  region  between  ipan 

and  earnest.  It  may  be  olijected  thalTrreoert 
superiority  in  these  points  arises  from  cnr^. 
ing  his  Greek  originals  more  servilely.  Dm  09 
servile  copy  is  an  animated  copy,  and  wre  btre 
corresponding  fragments  enough  of  Mensoder 
to  prove  that  Terence  retouched  and  someiiiGei 
improved  his  model.  In  summing  up  hts  metiu 
we  ought  not  to  omit  the  praise  which  has  bcei 
universally  accorded  hiui — that,  although  a  for- 
eigner and  a  freedinan,  he  divides  with  Cicero 
and  Caesar  the  palm  of  pure  Laiinity.  T?iebest 
editions  of  Terence  are  by  Beniley,  Caolab, 
1726,  4to,  Amstel.,  1727,  4to,  Lips  . 'l 791.  8to; 
by  Westerhovius.  HagEG  Com  ,  1727,  2  Tok 
4to;  and  by  Stallbaum,  Lips.,  1830,  Sto. 

TbBKHTIos  CuLLiO.     Vid.  COLLBO. 

TbksntIub  Varro.    Vfl  Vap.ro 
TisKs  (Tqy)9f).    1.  Kiog  of  the  Odijsc  aid 
father  of  SrrAtcas,  was  the  foondersf  the  pgtf 

Odrj'.sian  monarc-hy. — 2.  King  of  a  porlioa  <f 
Thrace  in  the  time  of  Philip  of  Macedon 

Ttsacs  (Ti7pn-c).  son  of  Mars  (Ares),  kiog  of 
the  Thracians  in  Daulis,  aften*"arJ  Ptjccij, 
Pandion,  king  of  Attica,  who  hadtwodamkttn^ 
Philomela  and  Procne,  called  in  the  iMliKt 
of  Tereus  against  some  enemy,  aad  gare  hia 
his  daughter  Procne  in  marriage.  Tereits  be> 
came  by  her  the  father  of  Itys,  aod  tbeacoo- 
coaled  her  in  the  country,  that  be  night  ttai 
marry  her  sister  Philomela,  whom  he  dewiiei 
by  saying  that  Procne  was  dead.  Ai  the  saat 
time  he  deprived  Philomela  of  ber  tongue.  Orid 
(Met.,  vi.,  5G5)  reverses  the  story  by  staling  thai 
'i'creus  told  Procne  that  her  sister  Phjlamela 
was  dead.  Philomela,  however,  sooa  feanel 
the  truth,  and  made  it  known  to  her  lister  by  s 
few  words  which  she  wove  into  a  peplud.  Proc- 
ne thereapon  killed  her  own  son  Itys,  vAmtttA 
up  the  flesh  of  the  child  in  a  dish  before Tereui 
She  then  fled  with  ber  sister.  Tereas  paisied 
them  with  an  axe,  and  when  the  aiiten  em 
overtaken,  they  prayed  to  the  gnds  to  rhinc^ 
them  into  birds.  Procne  accoidiBfly  itecau 
a  nightingale,  PhUonieb  •  awtBsw,  nd 
reus  a  hoopoe.  Ac"ordiMt0  some, 
came  a  swallow,  PniloBMla  a  ot^Uio^ai 
Tereus  a  hawk. 

Trrosste  (Tergetlinus :  now  TrH$tt\%tllfKt 
of  Istria.on  a  bay  in  the  northeast  of 
atic  Gulf,  called  alier  it  Tergeslinus  Sims  ft 
was  at  first  an  ioaigBifitiant  place,  with  viiieb 
the  Romans  became  acquainted  in  their  win 
with  the  lapydes ;  but  under  the  Roman  ioaia- 
ion  it  became  a  town  of  considerable  commer- 
cial importance.  K  waa  made  a  ttuiinn  wiiiiy 
by  Vespasian. 

TerIa  (Tvpiinc  hot  M,  Horn.),  a  mouou  c 
of  Mysia,  probably  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cyi- 
icus.  Some  identified  it  with  a  bill  near  Imp- 
aaeoa,  on  whieh  waa  a  temple  of  Cybele. 

Terias  (now  Gm»rtba^),%nmi^f^ 
near  Lconlini. 
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[TisnAtvs  or  Tiribaxus  (JtpiSaioc*  Tif.Ua- 
{bc)<  s  Persian,  high  in  the  favor  of  Artaxerxes 
II.,  and  when  he  was  present,  as  Xenophon 
•ays,  no  one  else  had  the  honor  of  helping  the 
monarch  mount  his  horse.  At  the  time  of  the 
rptrr;it  of  the  Ten  Thousand  in  B.C.  401,  Te- 
nbazus  was  satrap  of  Western  Armenia,  and, 
wlwn  the  Greeks  had  reached  the  River  Tele- 
boas  on  the  frontier  of  his  territory,  he  himself 
rode  up  to  Cheir  camp  and  proposed  a  truce,  on 
condition  that  both  parties  should  abstain  from 
molesting  each  other,  the  Greeks  takin<r  only 
what  they  needed  while  in  his  country.  Teri- 
basus,  howerer,  did  not  intend  to  keep  his  word, 
but  waited  to  assail  the  Greeks  in  a  mountain 
paas,  which  the  latter,  on  learning  his  design, 
Iweinred,  and  barinf ,  beaidea,  attawed  the  eamp 
of  the  satrap,  put  the  barbarians  to  flight.  Sub- 
aequently  he  aided  the  I^cedemoniaas  until 
aoperaeded  ia  B.O.  SM,  and  again  after  bia  rea- 
toration  in  B  388.  Various  charges  having 
been  brought  against  him,  he  was  put  on  hia  thai 
and  triumphantly  acqoitted.  After  this  Arta* 
xerxcs  proiiiisrd  hini  .\mastri3,  and  afterward 
Atossa,  m  marriage,  and  having  each  time 
broken  bis  word,  Teribama  excited  an  ioaomo- 
tion,  but  was  beUi^ed,  tnd  Biain  the  Uog'a 
guards.]  ^ 

TeRIDaTCS.      Vid.  TiRIOATXS. 

Tbrina  (Terinsus :  now  St.  Eu/emia),  a  town 
on  the  western  coast  of  Bruttium,  from  which 
the  Sinus  Terincus  derived  its  name.  It  was 
a  Greek  city  founded  bgr  C^roton,  and  was  origi- 
Daily  a  place  of  some  importance ;  hot  it  was 
destroyed  by  Hannibal  in  the  second  Punic  war. 

[TsRiN^trs  Smoa  (now  OmI/tfSt.  St^mU). 
Vid.  Terina.] 

TsRiuLis  ur  TeriSla  Castra,  a  fortress  in 
ibetia,  which  has  given  its  name  to  the  coun- 
tiy  of  the  Tyrol.  Its  site  is  still  occupied  by 
the  CoMtU  oj  Tyrol,  lying  above  Neran,  to  the 
north  of  tbe  rand. 

TerhantTa,  Trrmss,  or  Termescb  (Termes- 
tinoa  or  Termeaiua :  now  Ertnita  it  mustra  Se- 
isra  it  TicmMsX  ■  town  of  the  Araraei  in  Hia- 
pania  Tarraconensis,  originally  situated  on  a 
aleep  bill,  the  inhabitants  of  which  freqaently 
roaiated  tiw  Reonuia,  wbo  compelled  tMB,  in 
consequence,  to  abandon  the  toWBi  tOdlMrild  a 
new  one  on  tbe  plain,  B.C.  88. 

l^l««ial  (rd  Tipfiepa),  a  Dorian  oity  in  Oarte, 
on  the  Promontory  Termerium  (Trpuf  ozov),  the 
nacthwestem  headland  of  the  Sinus  Ccramicua. 
Under  the  Romans  it  was  a  free  city. 

Tbxmbssos  {Tepfitiaaof,  and  other  forms: 
niioa  probably  at  iShenet),  a  city  of  Pisidia,  high 
np  on  tlie  Taurus,  in  the  pass  through  which 
the  River  Catarrhactea  flowed  It  was  alqoat 
impregnable  by  nature  and  art,  so  that  even 
Alexander  did  not  attempt  to  take  it. 

TsBMlifOi,  a  Roman  divinity  presiding  over 
boundaries  and  frontiers.  His  worship  is  said 
to  have  been  instituted  by  Numa,  who  ordered 
dwt  every  one  atMHrid  mik  tbe  beandaifes  of 
bia  landed  property  by  stones  consecrated  to 
Ji^iter,  and  at  tbeae  boondair-itonea  every 
year  eaerifleea  alionid  to  oflbfBd  at  tbe  feathral 
of  the  Terminalia.  The  Terminus  of  the  Ro- 
man atate  originally  stood  between  tbe  fifth  and 
akRh  mile-stoM  on  tbe  road  toward  Laotentaai, 
aanr  a  place  called  FbaiL  AnaifaarpabUeTMk 
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minus  stood  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  in  tbe  Cap 
itol.  It  is  said  that  when  this  temple  was  to  be 
founded,  all  the  gods  gave  way  to  Jupiter  and 
Juno,  with  the  exception  of  Terminus  and  Ju< 
ventas,  whose  aaaetnaries  the  aognries  would 
not  allow  to  be  removed.  This  was  taken  as 
an  omen  that  the  Roman  state  would  remain 
ever  andiminished  and  young,  c*d  the  chapela 
of  the  two  divinities  were  inclosed  within  the 
walls  of  the  new  temple.  It  is,  bowever*  (Nroba- 
ble  ^hat  the  god  Terminoa  ia  no  other  than  Ju- 
piter himself  in  the  cqncity  of  proleetor  of 
boundaries. 

[Tbrmos,  a  email  river  of  Sardinia,  flowing 
into  the  sea  on  the  western  or  northern  coast.] 

TaarAirDBB  (TipKavipof),  the  father  of  Greek 
musie,  and  throoglrft  oflyrie  poetry.  He  waa 
a  native  of  .\ntissa  in  Lesbos,  and  flourished  be- 
tween B.C.  700  and  650.  He  removed  from 
Leabee  to  Sparta,  and  there  introdneed  his  new 
system  of  music,  and  established  the  first  mu- 
aical  school  or  system  that  existed  in  Greece. 
He  added  three  strings  to  the  lyre,  whieb  befinre 
hia  time  had  only  four  strings,  thus  making  it 
aeven-stringed.  His  music  produced  a  power- 
fat  effect  npon  the  Spartans,  and  be  was  held  in 
high  honor  by  them  during  his  life  and  after  his 
death.  He  was  the  first  who  obtained  a  victory 
in  the  musical  contests  at  tbe  festival  of  tbe 
Carnea  (676).  We  have  only  three  or  flmrlirag^ 
ments  of  the  remains  of  his  poetry. 

[Terpiui,  father  uf  the  celebrated  minstrel 
Phemiw,  who  is  hence  eaUed  by  Hener  Ter- 
piSdes  {TepKiddt}^).] 

Terpsichorb  {Tepi>tx6pa),  one  of  the  nine 
Muses,  presided  over  tbe  ehoial  aong  and  dauf 
cing.    Vtd.  Mv9M. 

Terra.    Vid.  GiCA. 

TERRAdnA,  more  usually  written  TAnaAolvA. 

Vid.  T.VRRACINA. 

[Terrasidios,  T.,  one  of  Caesar's  oflicers  in 
Gaul,  was  sent  to  tlie  Unelli  to  obtain  com  hi 
B.C.  57,  but  detained  a  prisoner  by  them.] 

[Tbbtia,  a  female  actress,  and  one  of  the  fa- 
vorita  niatreMea  ef  Venea  in  Sleily.  ] 

[Tbrtia  orTanruLLA.    Vid,  Jokia,  No.  2  ] 

TBBTOLLiAMvat  Q.  Sarrliiiiis  FbORBiis,  usu 
ally  called  TaarvtUAW,  the  moat  aneient  of  the 
Latin  fathers  now  extant.  Notwith-standing  tto 
celebrity  which  tie  has  always  enjoyed,  oat 
hnowledge  of  hie  personal  history  is  extremely 
limited,  and  is  derived  almost  exclusively  from 
a  suocinct  notice  by  St.  Jerome.  From  this  we 
learn  that  Tertnllian  was  a  native  of  Carthage, 
the  son  of  a  proeonaular  centurion  (an  officer 
wbo  appears  to  have  acted  as  a  sort  of  aid-de- 
camp to  provincial  governors) ;  that  he  flourish- 
ed chiefly  during  tbe  reigns  of  Septimina  8evo> 
Tus  and  of  Caracslla ;  that  he  became  a  presby- 
ter, and  remained  orthodox  until  be  bad  reaohec 
the  term  of  middle  life,  when,  in  conaeqaenoe  of 
the  envy  and  ill-treatment  which  he  experienced 
on  tbe  part  of  the  Roman  clergy,  be  went  over 
to  the  Montaniata,  and  wrote  several  hooka  la 
defence  of  those  heretics ;  that  ho  lived  to  a 

Beat  age,  and  was  the  author  of  manv  worlca. 
ia  mk  may  be  placed  abont  A.D.  180,  and  hia 
death  about  240.  The  most  interesting  of  his 
numerous  works  ia  his  Afologia^  or  defence  of 
Chriatlanftj.  II  waa  written  at  Caithage.  preb> 
aMjdariaf  ttofei|nof8avanM.  Ttoviltiap 
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•r  TertoHIm  slow  that  be  wm  a  mao  oT  varied 

learning  ;  but  his  style  is  rough,  abrupt,  and  ob- 
•cure,  abounding  ia  far-feiched  meiaphors  and 
extravagant  hypertolea.  The  beet  editioBs  of 
the  complete  works  of  TertiiUian  are  the  edit 
of  Venice,  1744,  fol,  and  that  by  Seniler  and 
Schutz,  6  vola.  8vo,  Hal,  1770.  There  is  a  good 
edition  (if  the  Apolcgeiicua  hy  Havercamp,  8vo, 
Lugd.  Bat.,  1710,  [and  of  the  Apdog.^tkA  Ad 
Ntimiet  by  Oehler,  Halle,  1849  ] 

Testa,  C.  TREBirici,  a  Roman  jurist,  qnd  a 
contemporary  and  friend  of  Cicero.  He  was 
recommended  by  Cicero  to  Julius  Cossar  during 
his  proconsulship  of  Gaul,  and  he  followed 
Cssar's  party  after  the  civil  war  broke  out. 
Cicero  dedicated  to  Trebatius  his  book  of  Top- 
tea^  which  he  wrote  to  explain  to  him  this  book 
of  Aristotle.  Trebatius  enjoyed  considerable 
reputation  under  Augustus  as  a  lawyer.  Hor- 
ace addressed  to  him  tlw  llffit  satire  of  the  sec- 
ond book.  Trebatius  was  a  pupil  of  Q.  Corne- 
lius Maximus,  and  master  of  Labeo.  He  wrote 
some  books  De  Jure  Ctrtli  and  De  JUligiombmt. 
He  is  often  cited  in  the  Di<:rest,  but  there  is  DO 
direct  excerpt  from  his  writings. 

Tkthvs  (T}}9vr),  daughter  of  Coelus  (Uranus) 
and  Terra  (Gwa).  and  wife  of  Occanus,  by  whom 
•he  became  the  mother  of  the  Ocean  idea  and 
ef  the  namerona  river-gods.  She  also  educated 
Juno  (Hera),  who  was  brought  to  her  by  Rhea. 

[TKTRAPOua,  a  union  of  four  cities  or  states ; 
of  these  the  most  importsnt  were,  I.  The  Attie 

Telrnpolis  (Tf r/)arro?.(f  r^f  'Arrjdciff),  a  district 

of  Attica  lying  northward  from  Athens,  com- 
Msed  of  uinoe,  Marathon,  ProbeUothas,  and 
TVicorythus,  founded  by  Xuthtis  2  Tlic  Dori- 
s*.  Vid.  Doris.  The  Sj/nan  {ti/^  Ivpiac,  or 
ZeXfVK/r),  compi»fed  of  Aatiochia,  Apamea,  La- 
odicea,  and  Seleucia  ] 

TiTRicA,  a  mountain  on  the  frontiers  of  Pi- 
eennm  and  the  land  of  the  Sabines,  belonging 
to  the  great  chain  of  the  Apennines. 

TbtrIccs,  C.  PbsovIos,  one  of  the  Thirty  Ty- 
rants, and  the  last  of  the  pretenders  who  ruled 
Gaul  during  its  separation  from  the  empire  un- 
der Gallicnus  and  his  successor.  He  reigned 
in  Gaul  from  A.D.  267  to  274,  and  was  defeat- 
ed hjrAurelian  in  274  at  the  battle  of  Chalons, 
on  which  occasion  he  was  believed  to  have  be- 
trayed his  army  to  the  emperor.  It  is  certain 
that  although  Tetrious,  aloof  witb  bis  son,  grao- 
cd  the  triumph  of  the  conqueror,  he  was  imme- 
diately afterward  treated  with  the  greatest  dis- 
tinction by  Aurelian. 

Tei  ckr  (Tfu/cpof).  1.  Son  of  the  river-god 
Scamander  by  the  nymph  Idaea,  was  the  first 
lung  of  Troy,  whence  the  Trojans  are  some- 
times called  Teucn  Dardanus  of  Samothrace 
came  to  Teucer,  received  bis  daughter  Bates 
or  Arisbe  ie  narriage,  and  became  his  sueeeas 
or  in  the  kingdom.  According  to  others,  Dar- 
danus was  a  native  prince  of  Troy,  and  Scamaa* 
der  aad  Tencer  immifrated  into  Troas  fhwa 
Crete,  bringing  with  them  the  worship  of  Apollo 
Smintbsns. — 2.  Son  of  Telamon  and  Heaione, 
WIS  a  slep  brotherof  Ajax,  and  the  best  ardrar 
•Uonir  the  Greeks  at  Troy.  On  his  return  from 
4he  Trojan  war,  Telamon  refused,  to  receive 
him  in  Mlamis,  becanse  bf  had  not  avenged  the 
death  of  his  brother  Ajax.  Teiicer  thereupon 
sailed  away  in  searob  of  a  new  home,  which  be 


TEDTOHES. 

found  in  the  island  of  Cypros,  wUeh  was  ghei 

to  him  by  Belus.  kin<j  of  Sidon  lie  there  fl^und- 
cd  the  town  of  Saiamis,  and  married  £uiie,tk 
daughter  of  Cyimis,  by  whom  be  becsBslli 
father  of  Asteria. 

TsucRi.    Vid.  Mybia,  Troas. 

TaoHBssvs  (Trt'//i7<radr).  a  monntaiB  hi  Bm- 
tia,  near  Hypatiis,  and  close  to  11iebes» as tkl 
road  from  the  latter  place  to  Chalcls.  It  *m 
fVom  this  rooontaitt  that  Bacchus  (DionTsui, 
enraged  with  the  Thehans,  smt  the  fox  whirt 
committed  such  devastations  in  their  territory. 

Tbcta  (Tevra),  wife  of  Agron,  king  of  tlte 
Illyrians,  assumed  the  sovereign  power  on  the 
death  of  her  husband,  B.C.  231.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  injuries  inflicted  by  the  piraluai 
expeditions  of  her  subjects  upon  the  Italian 
merchants,  the  Romans  sent  two  amha«sa(!orj 
to  demand  satisfaction,  but  she  not  only  refus- 
ed to  eomply  with  their  demands,  bat  caosed 
the  younper  of  the  two  brothers  to  be  assassir- 
ated  on  his  way  home.  War  was  now  tlecUrw! 
against  her  by  the  Romana.  The  greater  ^rt 
of  her  territory  was  soon  conquered,  and  she 
was  obliged  to  sue  for  peace,  which  was  gnat- 
ed  to  her  (B.C.  S98)  oa  oondition  of  hergiiif 
up  the  greater  part  of  her  dominions 

[Tbutamias  {Tiiraftia^),  a  king  of  LarusaiB 
Thessaly,  and  father  of  the  raasgiaa  Leikn] 

Teuthbania.  Vid.  Mysia. 
.  Truth RAs  (Tfi)tipa().  1.  An  ancieotkinjot 
Mysia,  who  married,  or,  aceording  to  other » 
counts,  adopted  as  his  daughter  An  je,  the  daurb- 
ter  of  Aieus.  He  also  received  with  bosptiabtj 
hereon  Telephos.  when  the  latter  eanetsAiii 
in  search  of  his  mother.  He  was  succeededii 
the  kingdom  of  Mysia  by  Telephiu.  Yii  Tin- 
Ki>ftot.  The  fifty  daughters  or  Teolfans, 
as  a  reward  to  Hercules,  are  called  by  Ot  i! 
Teuthrantia  turba.— 12.  A  Greek,  wamor  of  Mag- 
nesia, slain  by  Heetor  befbieTroy.— &  Aeoii> 
panion  of  JCneas,  slaia  in  haids  sfuaH  tk 
Rutuli  in  Italy.] 

TiCTHRAs  {TevOpac.  now  probably  J>rtiiij»- 
Dagh),  a  mountain  in  the  Mysian  district  of 
Teuthrania,  a  southwestern  branch  of  TeoBBs 
It  contains  a  celebrated  pass,  called  tbe  Im 
GaU${Demir  JTaps),  through  which  allcararans 
betuern  Smyrna  and  BrMS  (the  sneient  Pis> 
bias)  must  needs  pass. 

TsovotvaanNsis  Saltds,  a  ran;e  of  biHain 
Germany,l^Vered  with  wood,  extending  north 
of  the  LipPb,  from  Osnabhick  to  Paderbom.  and 
known  in  the- present  day  by  the  name  of  the 
Teutoburper  Wald  or  Lippische  Wall  It  U  cel- 
ebrated on  account  of  the  defeat  and  destrae 
tion  of  Varan  and  three  Roman  iegioMlV 
Germans  under  Armlnius.  .\.D.9. 

[Trdtomatus,  son  of  OUovicon,  king  of  lie 
Nitiobrigea,  joined  Vercingetorix  with  a  body 
of  cavalry  :  beip;:  suddenly  ai larked  by  Cr- 
sar's  soldiers  while  reposing  in  bis  tent,  be  wiib 
dUBenlty  esesped  half  naked  from  ths  enp.) 

Tel'tSnks  or  TiivTuNi.  a  powrrAil  pf"','!?  i" 
Germany,  wIm>  invaded  Gaul  and  tbe  Kouu 
dorainfotts  along  with  the  Oimhri  st  ths  Mff 
end  of  the  second  century  B.C.  The  historr 
of  their  invasioa  is  given  under  Cimbu. 
Bane  Teutones  is  not  a  etifleetifs  aaas  si 
the  whole  people  of  Germany,  as  some  wni- 
em  have  aupposed,  but  only  of  one  puticalii 
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tribe,  ^0  probably  dwelt  on  tbe  coast  of  tbe 
Baltic,  near  the  Cimbri. 

Thaboi,  Tabob.  or  Atabyriuii  {'AnSvpiov, 
LXX. :  'lTa6ifpiov,  Joseph. :  now  JeM  Tur),  an 
iaolatcd  mountain  at  the  eastern  end  uftlie  plain 
of  Esdraeloa  in  Galilee,  between  seventeen 
haodred  and  eighteen  hundred  feet  high.  Its 
Baminit  was  occupied  by  a  fortified  town  under 
the  >faccabce3  and  the  Romans.  This  is  quite 
enough  to  prove  that  it  can  not  be,  us  u  local 
tradition  asserts,  the  lonely  mountain  on  which 
our  Saviour  was  transfigured,  although  the  tra< 
dition  has  been  bolstered  up  by  a  variation  of  tbe 
modern  name  of  the  mountain,  which  makes  it 
Jebd  Nur,i.  e.,  tiie  Mountain  of  Light. 

TbabrIca  or  Tabraca  (Ou^xmo,  TuCadpa : 
BOW  Tabarca),  a  city  of  Namidia,  at  tbe  montb 
of  tbe  River  Tesoa,  and  on  tbe  frontier  toward 
Zeufitana. 

TnlTa  (6a/r),  a  celebrated  Athenian  courte- 
san, who  accompanied  Alexander  the  Great  on 
his  expedition  into  Asia.  Her  name  is  best 
known  from  the  stoiy  of  her  having  stimulated 

the  conqueror,  during  a  great  festival  at  Per- 
Bcpohs,  to  set  fire  to  tbe  palace  of  tbe  Persian 
Viugs ;  but  this  anecdote,  immortalized  as  it 
has  been  by  Dryden's  famous  ode,  is  in  all  prob- 
ability  a  mere  fable.  Afler  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander, Tbats  attached  herself  to  Ptolemy  Lagi, 
by  wlioin  sIjc  became  the  mother  of  two  sons, 
Leontiscus  and  Lagus,  and  of  a  daughter,  Irene. 

Thala  (dciAa),  a  great  city  of  Numidia,  men- 
tioned by  Sallast  and  otiier  writers,  and  prob- 
ably identical  with  Teleptk  (TeXeTrr^)  or  The- 
LSPTE,  a  city  in  the  south  of  Numidia,  seventy- 
one  Roman  miles  northwest  of  Capsa.  It  was 
the  southwestern  frontier  town  toward  the 
desert,  and  was  connected  by  a  road  with  Ta- 
cape  on  the  Syrtis  Minor.  It  is  probably  to  be 
identified  with  Ferianah,  or  with  the  large  luins 
near  it  called  Medinah  cl  Kadima. 

THALAMiE  {Qdkdfiat).  1.  A  fortified  town  in 
£lis,  situated  in  the  mountains  above  Pylos. — 
1  A  town  in  Messenia,  probably  a  little  to  tbe 
east  of  the  River  Pamisos.  . 

TnALAssit's,  Tai.as5ils,  or  Taf-assio,  a  Ro- 
man senator  of  the  ttme  of  Romulus.  At  tbe 
time  of  the  rape  of  the  Sabine  women,  when  a 
maiden  of  surpassing  beauty  was  carricil  off  for 
Tbalaasius,  the  persons  conducting  her,  in  order 
to  protect  her  against  any  assaults  fVom  others, 
exclaimed  "  for  Tbalassius."  Hence,  it  is  said, 
arose  the  wedding  shout  with  which  a  bride  at 
Rome  was  conducted  to  the  house  of  ber  bride- 
groom. 

TiiALCs  {Qal^i),  the  Ionic  philosopher,  and 
one  of  the  Seven  Sages,  was  born  at  Miletus 
aboQt  B.C.  636,  and  died  about  546,  at  the  age 
of  ninety,  though  the  exact  date  neither  of  his 
birth  nor  of  his  death  is  known,  lie  is  said  to 
have  predicted  tbe  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which 
happened  in  the  reign  of  ihc  Lydian  kingAlyal- 
les;  to  have  diverted  the  course  of  the  Halys 
in  the  time  of  Croesus;  and  later,  in  order  to 
snite  the  lonians  when  threatenecl  by  the  Per- 
liaas,  to  have  instituted  a  federal  council  in 
Tees.  In  the  lists  of  the  Seven  Ssges  his  naOM 
leems  to  have  stood  at  the  head ;  and  he  dis- 
plaved  his  wisdom  both  by  political  sajgacity 
ud  by  prudence  in  acquiring  wealth.  He  was 
■lae  one  of  the  fbanden  in  Greece  of  the  study 


of  philosophy  and  mathematics.  In  the  lattei 

science,  however,  we  find  attributed  to  him  only 
proofs  of  propositions  which  belong  to  the  first 
elements  of  geometry,  and  which  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  enabled  him  to  calculate  the  eclipses 
of  the  sun  and  the  course  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.    He  may,  however,  have  obtained  bis 
knowledge  of  the  higher  branches  of  mathema^ 
ics  from  Egypt,  which  country  he  is  said  to  have 
I  visited.    Thales  maintained  that  water  is  the 
.  origin  of  things,  meaning  thereby  that  it  is 
'  water  out  of  which  every  thing  arises  and  into 
which  every  thing  resolves  itself.    Thales  left 
no  worfca  behind  him. 

Tkalks  or  Thalktas  {Oa'/.T/r,  Oalrjra^),  the 

celebrated  musician  and  lyric  poet,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Oortyna  in  Crete.  On  the  invitation  of 
the  Spartans  he  removed  to  Sparta,  where,  by 
tbe  influence  of  bis  music,  tie  appeased  the 
wrath  of  Apollo,  who  had  visited  the  eity  with 
a  plague,  and  composed  the  factions  of  the  cit- 
izens,  who  were  at  enmity  with  each  other.  He 
founded  tbe  second  of  the  musical  aehools  which 
flourished  at  Sparta,  the  first  having  been 
tabUsbed  b^  Terpaoder.  The  date  of  Thaletaa 
is  uncertain,  but  he  may  probably  be  placed 
shortly  afler  Terpander.    Vid.  Terpandkb. 

Thalia  (OuXeio,  Bakla).  1.  One  of  the  nine 
Muses,  and,  at  least  in  later  times,  the  Muse  of 
Comedy.  Vid.  Mvsm.—2.  One  of  the  Nereides. 
— 3.  One  of  tbe  Charites  or  Graces. 

Thallo.    Vid.  HoRM. 

Thalna  or  Talna,  M*.  Juvrntius,  was  trib> 
unc  of  the  plebs  B.C.  170,  preetor  107,  and  con- 
sul 163,  when  he  subdued  the  Cursicuns.  i  he 
senate  voted  him  a  thanksgiving,  and  he  was 
so  overcome  with  joy  at  the  intelligence,  which 
he  received  as  he  was  oHering  a  sacrifice,  that 
he  dropped  down  deed  on  tbe  spot. 

[Thalpius  (Od?,mo^),  son  of  Eurylus,  one  of 
the  suitors  of  Helen,  and  therefore  compelled  to 
take  part  in  the  expedition  againatTroy ;  be  led 
the  Epei  in  ten  vessels.] 

Thambss  {&aft6ii(t  Quftfi^ft  Qofais)i  ^  mount- 
ain in  the  east  orNumidia,  containing  the  source 
of  the  River  Rubricatus. 

'TUAMYD£Nt  or  TUAMYOiT.S  (Go^vd^VOI,  QofiV- 

direi),  a  people  of  Arabia  Felix,  on  the  coast  of 
the  Sinus  Arabictts,  in  tbe  neighborlioii»d  of  Tk§» 

mond. 

TuAHf  aiB  orTRAMfBAB  (ea^vp(f).  1.  An  an* 
cient  Tliracian  bard,  was  a  son  of  PhilammoB 
and  the  nymph  Argiope.  In  bis  presumption  be 
challenged  the  Muses  to  a  trial  of  skill,  and,  being 
overcome  in  the  contest,  was  deprived  by  them 
of  his  sight  and  of  the  power  of  singing.  He 
was  represented  with  a  broken  lyre  in  bis  hand. 
— [2.  A  Trojan  warrior,  companion  of  iCneas 
after  the  fall  uf  Troy ;  slain  by  Turnus  in  ItS^O 

TuANATos.    Vid.  Mors. 

Thapsa,  a  city  of  Northern  Africa,  probably 
identical  with  Rl'sicada. 

TuAPSACus  {Ou^aKOi :  in  the  Old  Testament, 
Tbipbsach :  an  Aramean  word  signify  int'  a  foidt 
Qa\lfaKijv6c :  ruins  at  the  ford  of  El-Jiamman, 
near  lUkkah),  a  city  of  Syria,  in  the  province 
of  Chalybonitia,  on  tbe  left  bank  of  the  Eopbra* 
tea,  two  thousand  stadia  south  of  Zeugma,  and 
fiAeen  parasaags  from  tbe  mouth  of  tbe  River 
Chaboraa  (tbe  Araxes  of  Xenopbon).  At  this 
place  was  die  nsnal  ind,fora  long  time,  theonly 
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ford  of  the  Euphrates,  by  which  a  passage  was 
mde  belween  Upper  and  Lower  Asia. 

Thapsi's  (0<jy''o<- :  Quy^tn^).  1.  A  city  on  the 
eastern  coast  uf  Sicily,  on  a  peninsula  of  the 
same  name  (now  Isola  iegli  M^gmiai),  Ibnndad 
by  Dorian  colonists  from  Mefjara,  who  soon 
abandoned  it  in  order  to  found  Megara  Hybla. 

(Ruins  at  DmttX  •  ^  on  the  eastern 
Ooaat  of  Byzacena,  in  Africa  Propria,  where 
Ossar  finally  defeated  the  Pompeian  army,  and 
4nished  the  eivil  war,  B.C.  46. 

Thasos  or  Tn  \sus  (Oa^of  :  Quaio^ :  now  Tha- 
$0  or  TAfM),  an  island  in  the  north  of  the  iEgean 
Sea,  off*  the  ooaat  of  Tbraee,  and  oppoafte  the 
mouth  of  the  River  Nestus  It  was  at  a  very 
early  period  taken  poeaeasioo  of  by  the  Phoeni- 
oHina  on  aeoount  of  Its  vahtable  gold  mines. 
According  to  tradition,  the  Phoenicians  were 
led  by  Thasos,  son  of  Poeeidon  or  Agenor,  who 
came  from  the  East  in  search  of  Europa,  and 
from  whom  the  island  derived  its  name.  Tha* 
SOS  was  aAerward  colonized  by  the  Parians,  B.C. 
708,  and  among  the  colonists  was  the  poet  Ar- 
cbiiochus.  B<^daa  tte  gold  roinea  to  Thaaoa 
itself,  the  Thasians  possessed  still  more  valua- 
ble gold  mines  at  Scaptc  Hylc,  on  the  opposite 
ooaat  of  Tbraoe.  The  mines  in  the  island  had 
been  most  extensively  worked  by  the  Phceni- 
cians,  but  even  m  thu  time  of  Herodotus  they 
mvtp  still  productive.  The  clear  surplus  rev- 
enoe  of  the  Thasians  before  the  Persian  coo- 
qpest  amounted  to  two  bui;dred,  and  some- 
times even  to  three  bandrod  talenta  (£46,000, 
£66.000).  of  which  sum  the  mines  in  Scapte 
Uyle  produced  eighty  talents,  and  those  in  the 
ialand  aomewhat  lasa.  Tbejr  poasesaed  at  thia 
time  a  considerable  territory  on  the  coast  of 
Thrace,  and  were  one  of  the  richest  and  moat 
powerful  tribeaiatha  north  of  tbe^fean.  Tbaf 
were  subdued  by  the  Persians  under  Mardonius, 
and  subsequently  became  part  of  the  Athenian 
maTttimo  anpiva.  Tbey  iwottadi  bowwrar, 
from  Athens  in  B.C.  465,  and  after  sustaining  a 
siMO  of  three  jeaia,  were  subdued  by  Cimon  in 
488.  Tbey  were  obliged  to  sarrender  to  the 
Athenians  all  their  possessions  in  Thrace,  to 
destroy  their  fortifications,  to  give  up  their  ships, 
and  to  pay  a  large  tribute  for  the  future.  Tbey 
again  revolted  from  Athena  in  411,  and  called 
in  the  Spartans,  but  the  island  was  again  re- 
stored to  the  Athenians  by  Thrasybulus  in  407. 
In  addition  to  ita  gold  mines,  Thasos  was  cel- 
ebrated for  its  marble  and  its  wine.  The  soil, 
however,  is  otherwise  barren,  and  merits,  even 
at  the  present  day,  the  daMiiption  applied  to  it 
by  the  poet  Archilochus,  "an  ass's  back-bone, 
overspread  with  wild  wood.^  The  priacipal 
town  to  tha  faliod.  ibo  oaMad  Thaaoa,  wu  ait- 
uated  on  the  noithaiD  coast  upon  three  emi- 
nences. There  ara  atitt  a  few  remaina  of  the 
anotoat  town. 

[Tbacmaci  (now  Dhomoko),  a  city  of  Phthio- 
tia,  to  Tbessaly.  aituated  on  a  loft/  and  perpen- 
dieater  raoh;  whiah  reiidaiad  ft  a  plaaeof  great 
strength.  Hm  ancients  derived  its  name  from 
the  singnlaii^of  tta  poailioo,  and  the  astonish- 
wmtt  tt  canted  when  lliat  leaohed  (Oav^a^o/, 
ftom  ^aif^a,  "  wonder").] 

Thadmas  (eoi^},  son  of  Pontns  and  Tena 
((xe).  and  by  the  Oeaanid  Etootia,  tba  fttber 
of  Iria  and  tb»  HaiflM.  Bam  Itto  to  call- 


ed Thanmantias,  Thaumantia,  and  Thaximantm 
virco 

TnK.KTETtrs  {OrniTTiTor),  an  Athe  nian,  the  SOB 
of  Euplironius  of  Suniuni.  \^  iniruduced  as  oae 
of  the  speakers  in  Plato's  Theauiut  and  g^pito 
tea,  in  which  dialogues  he  is  spoken  of  as  a  no- 
ble and  well'disposed  youth,  and  ardent  is  ibc 
pamit  of  knowladga,  aapaatoOf  to  tha  atody  «( 
gnonietry. 

Theaoknbs  (eeoy^i')7f).  I.  Tyrant  of  Meet* 
fa,  obtained  bia  power  aboat  B.C.  MO,  bavng 
espoused  the  part  of  the  commonalty  agaissi 
thenoUea.  He  was  driven  oat  before  his  death. 
He  gave  hia  daughter  to  marriage  to  Cyka. 
Vid.  CvLON. — 2.  A  Thasian,  the  son  of  Timos- 
tbenes,  renowned  for  his  extraordinary  strenglb 
and  awiftneea.  He  gained  nuroeroos  vfrtonet 
at  the  Olympian,  Pyifiian,  Neroean,  and  l>th 
mian  games,  and  is  said  to  have  woo  thiiteea 
hundred  erowna.  He  flocriahed  B.C.  400. 

Thbako  (Oravu),  daughter  of  Cisseus,  wife 
of  Antenor,  and  prieitesa  of  Minerva  (Atbesa) 
at  Ilion. 

Thbano  {Qtavu),  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
female  philosophers  of  the  Pythagorean  school, 
appears  to  have  been  the  wife  of  Pythagoras, 
and  the  mother  by  him  of  Telaagea,MaaMnelm^ 
Myia,  and  Arignotc  ;  but  the  accounts  re^peo^ 
ing  her  were  various.  Several  letters  arc  ei- 
tant  under  her  name  ;  and, though  they  are  not 
genuine,  they  are  valuabto  nflMUW  of  a  period 

I  of  considerable  antiqui^. 

I  Th  BB  A  {Qt'iOai ),  in  the  poets  someCmiesTiiBst 
{Oiitq,  Dor.  Qfi^a),  afterward  Dmspous  M  iowa 

I  {Hio^okt^  utJfdX^,  i.  e..  Great  City  of  Jmc),  ia 
SoripCnre,  No  or  No  Amoiff,  waa  the  eapHalor 

'  Thebafs  or  Upper  Egypt,  and,  for  a  lon^  time, 
of  the  whole  country.  It  waa  reputed  ibe  old- 
eat  efty  of  the  worid.  It  alaod  to  aboet  Ito 
centre  of  the  Thebaid,  on  both  banks  of  the 

I  Nile,  above  Coptoe,  and  in  the  Nomos  Coptites. 
It  to  aaid  to  have  been  founded  by  .fiibiopians ; 

,  but  this  is,  of  course,  only  a  form  of  the  tradi- 
tion which  represents  the  civilization  of  Upper 
Egypt  as  having  come  down  the  Nito.  Otben 
ascribed  its  foundation  to  Osiris,  who  named  it 
after  his  mother,  and  othera  to  Basins.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  at  the  height  of  its  splm- 
dor,  as  the  capital  of  Egypt,  and  as  a  chief  scat 
of  the  worship  of  Ammon,  about  B  C.  1600  The 
fainu  of  its  grandeur  had  reached  the  Greeks  as 
early  as  the  tine  of  Homer,  who  describes  it, 
with  poetical  exaggeration,  as  having  a  hund- 
red gates,  from  each  of  which  it  coold  send  oot 
two  hundred  war-chariots  fully  armed.  Horoei^ 
epithet  of"  Hundred-Gated"  {iKaTvarrvloi)  is  re- 
peatedly applied  to  the  city  by  later  wntera.  Its 
laal  eitent  was  calcolaleaby  the  Greek  wiUm 
at  one  hundred  and  forty  stadia  (fourteen  geo- 
graphical miles)  in  circuit ;  and  in  Strabo's  time, 
when  the  toag  tranalbreBee  of  the  aeal  ef  pew. 
er  to  Lower  Egypt  had  caused  it  to  decline 
greatly,  it  still  had  a  circuit  of  eighty  stadia. 
That  theae  ovmpototiona  are  not  exaggeratsi. 
is  proved  by  the  existing  ruins,  which  cximJ 
from  aide  to  aide  of  the  vaUey  of  the  I^ik^  hero 
rtovt  afal  mflea  wide;  white  the  fMiaMM 
bound  the  valley  are  perforated  with  tombs 
These  ruins,  whkh  are,  perhaps,  the  mostiBtt* 
nilicent  in  the  world,  iacloae  within  their  mt 
the  fiMtrnodeni  viOafeaef  Ckmac^Hsw,  JIf 
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'  Aioti,  and  Gournou ;  the  two  Ibnner  on  the 
pastern,  and  ihp  two  latter  on  the  western  side 
ul'the  river.  Tliey  consist  of  temples,  colossi, 
sphinxes,  and^obeliaks,  and,  on  the  weatern 
side,  of  totiil)s.  many  of  which  are  cut  in  the 
ruck  and  adorned  with  paintings,  which  are  still 
M  fresh  as  if  jast  fioishM.  These  ruins  are  re> 
markable  alike  fur  their  great  antiquity  and  for 
Ibe  purity  of  their  style.  It  is  most  probable 
that  the  great  baiMings  were  all  ereeted  before 
the  Persian  invasion,  when  Thebes  was  taken 
by  Cambyses,  and  tbe  wooden  habitations  burn- 
ed :  after  which  tfane  ft  never  regained  tbe  rank 
of  a  capital  city ;  and  thus  its  architectural  mon- 
amenta  eacaped  that  Greek  influence  which  is 
ao  marked  In  the  edifices  of  Lower  Egypt. 
Among  its  chief  buildings,  the  ancient  writers 
mention  the  Mkmkoniom,  with  the  two  colossi 
in  front  of  it,  the  temple  of  Ammon,  in  which 
one  of  the  three  chief  colleges  of  priests  was 
established,  and  the  tombs  of  the  kings.  To 
describe  the  ruins  and  discuss  their  identifica- 
tion would  fiir  exceed  the  limits  of  this  article. 

Tiling,  in  Europe.  1.  (Of/tat,  in  poetry  Q^6ij, 
Doric  Qj]Ca :  OijMibf,  fem.  OtjCaif,  Thebanus, 
fem.  Thebaia :  now  TMa^  Turkish  iSttva),  the 
chief  city  in  Boeotia,  was  situated  in  a  plain 
•outheast  of  the  Lake  Helice  and  northeast  of 
Plataeae.  Its  acropolis,  whidi  was  an  oval  em- 
inence of  no  great  height,  was  called  Cadmea 
(Kad/xeia),  because  it  was  said  to  have  been 
Ibanded  If  Oadrous,  the  leader  of  a  Phcenician 
colony.  On  each  side  of  this  acropolis  is  a 
small  valley,  mnoing  up  from  the  Tbeban  plain 
bto  the  low  ridge  of  hilla  by  which  it  ia  sepa- 
rated from  that  of  PlatcTec.  Of  these  valleys, 
the  one  to  tbe  west  is  watered  by  tbe  Dirce, 
•nd  tbe  one  to  tbe  east  by  the  Ismenoe ;  both 
of  which,  however,  are  insignificant  streamlets, 
though  ao  celebrated  in  ancient  atory.  The 
greater  part  of  the  eity  atood  in  theae  valleys, 
and  was  built  some  time  after  the  acropolis. 
It  is  said  that  the  fortificationa  of  tbe  city  were 
conatmcted  by  Amphion  and  his  brother  2iethti8; 
and  that,  when  Amphion  played  bis  lyre,  tlie 
stones  moved  of  their  own  accord  and  formed 
the  wall.  The  territory  of  Thebes  was  called 
TflKBiis  (etjSaU),  and  extended  eastward  as  far 
as  the  Eubcean  Sea.  No  city  is  more  celebrated 
in  tbe  mythical  ages  of  Greece  than  Thebes. 
It  was  here  that  the  uae  of  letters  was  first  in- 
troduced from  Phoenicia  into  Western  Europe. 
It  was  the  reputed  birth-place  of  the  two  great 
divinities,  Dionysus  and  Henolee.  It  was  also 
the  native  city  of  the  great  seer  Tiresias,  as 
well  as  of  tbe  great  musician  Amphion.  It  was 
tbe  scene  of  the  tragic  fate  of  (Edipus,  and  of 
one  of  tbe  most  celebrated  wars  in  the  myth- 
ical annals  of  Greece.  'Polynices,  who  had 
bees  expeMed  ftom  Thebaa  by  Ma  brother  Eteo- 
eleat  induced  six  other  heroes  to  espouse  his 
eanae,  and  marched  against  tbe  city ;  but  they 
were  all  defeated  and  alain  by  tbe  Tbebans, 
with  the  exception  of  Adrastus,  Polynices  and 
Eleocles  falUng  by  each  other's  hands.  This 
ia  oaoaHy  called  tbe  war  of  the  Seven  against 
Thebes."  A  few  years  afterward,  "  the  Epigo- 
ni,"  or  descendants  of  the  seven  heroes,  march- 
ed against  Thebea  to  revenge  their  fblhere* 
death :  they  took  the  city  and  razed  it  to  the 
ground.  Thebes  ia  not  mentioned  by  Homer 


TttEBM 

in  the  catalogue  of  tbe  Greek  eftiee  which 

fought  against  Troy,  as  it  was  probably  sop* 
posed  not  yet  to  have  recovered  from  its  dev> 
astation  by  the  Epigoni.  It  appeara,  however, 
at  the  earliest  historical  j)eriod  as  a  large  and 
flourishing  city ;  and  it  is  represented  as  pos- 
sessing seven  gatea,  tbe  number  aaaigned  to  it 
in  the  ancient  legends.  Its  government,  after 
tbe  abolition  of  monarchy,  was  an  aristocracy, 
or,  rather,  ao  oltgarehy,  which  contioned  to  he 
the  prevailing  form  of  government  for  a  long 
time,  although  occasionally  exchanged  for  that 
of  a  demoeraey.  Tovrard  the  end  of  tbe  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  however,  the  oligarchy  finally 
disappears,  and  Thebes  appears  under  a  demo* 
crattcal  Ibrm  of  government  from  this  time  tin 
it  became  with  the  rest  of  Greece  subject  to  the 
Romans.  Tbe  Thebans  were  from  an  early  pe- 
riod inveterate  enemies  of  their  neighbors,  the 
Athenians.  Their  hatred  of  the  latter  people 
was  probably  one  of  the  reasons  which  induced 
them  to  desert  the  cause  of  Grecian  liberty  in 
tbe  great  struggle  against  the  Persian  power. 
In  the  Peloponnesian  war  the  Thebans  naturally 
espoused  the  Spartan  side,  and  contributed  not 
a  little  to  the  downfall  of  Athena.  But,  in  com- 
mon with  the  other  Greek  states,  they  soon 
became  disgusted  with  the  Spartan  supremacy, 
and  joined  the  confederacy  formed  against  Spar- 
ta in  B.C.  394.  The  peace  of  Antalcidas  in  387 
put  an  end  to  hostilities  in  Greece ;  but  the 
treacherous  aeinre  of  the  Cadmea  kf  tbe  La- 
cedtemonian  general  Phoebidas  in  888,  and  tta 
recovery  by  tbe  Tbeban  exilea  in  379,  led  to  a 
war  between  Thebes  and  Sparta,  in  which  tbe 
former  not  only  recovered  its  independence,  but 
forever  destroyed  the  Lacedaemonian  suprem- 
acy. This  waa  tbe  most  glorious  period  in  tbe 
Tlicban  annals  ;  and  the  deci.sivc  defeat  of  the 
Spartans  at  the  battle  of  JLieuctra  in  371  made 
Thebea  tbe  first  power  in  Greece.  Her  great* 
ness,  however,  was  mainly  due  to  the  pre-emi- 
nent abilities  of  her  citizens,  Epaminondas  and 
Pelopidas ;  and  with  the  death  of  the  former  at 
the  battle  of  Mantinea  in  3(12,  she  lost  the  su- 
premacy which  she  had  so  recently  gained. 
Soon  afterward  Philip  of  Macedon  began  to  ex- 
ercise a  paramount  influence  over  tbe  greater 
part  of  Greece.  The  Thebans  were  induced,  by 
the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes,  to  forget  their 
old  animosities  against  the  Athenians,  and  to 
join  the  latter  in  protecting  the  liberties  of 
Greece  ;  but  their  united  forces  were  defeated 
by  Philip,  at  the  battle  of  Chcronea,  in  SStt. 
Soon  after  the  death  of  Philip  and  the  accession 
of  Alexander,  the  Tbebans  made  a  last  attempt 
to  recover  their  libera,  bet  were  eraelly  pon* 
ished  by  the  young  king.  The  city  was  taken 
by  Alexander  in  336,  and  was  entirely  destroy- 
ed, with  tbe  exception  of  the  temples,  and  tbe 
house  of  the  poet  Pindar ;  six  thousand  inhab- 
itants were  slam,  and  thirty  thousand  sold  aa 
slavea.  In  816  the  eity  was  rebeOt  by  Caaaan- 
der,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Athenians.  In 
290  it  was  taken  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  and 
again  aolferBd  greatly.  Dieearebna,  who  floor- 
islied  about  this  time,  has  left  us  an  interesting 
account  of  the  city.  He  describes  it  as  about 
seventy  atadia  (nearly  nine  miles)  in  cireemflnr 
encn,  ill  form  nearly  circular,  and  in  appearance 
sometfhal  gloomy.  He  s^s  that  it  is  plenti* 
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AH;  provided  with  water,  and  contains  better 

^rardcns  than  any  other  city  in  Greece  ;  that  it 
IS  most  agreedblc  in  summer,  on  account  of  its 
plentiftol  supply  or  cool  and  Tresh  water,  and  its 
Iat^o  gardrns  ;  but  that  in  winter  it  is  very 
unpleasant,  being  destiiuio  of  fuel,  exposed  to 
floods  and  cold  winds,  and  freqaentij  visited  by 
Iifavy  falls  of  snow.  He  further  rf  presents  the 
people  as  proud  and  insolent,  and  always  ready 
to  settle  dtspates  by  fighting  rather  than  by  the 
ordiniiry  course  of  justice.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  population  of  the  city  at  this  time  may  have 
been  between  fifty  thoasand  and  sixty  tboasand 
soul''  Afler  the  Macedonian  period  Thebes 
rapidly  declined  in  importance ;  and  it  received 
its  last  blow  flroro  Sella,  who  pnve  half  of  its 
territory  to  the  Dclphi  ins  Str.iho  describes  it 
as  only  a  village  in  his  time;  and  Fausanias, 
who  visited  it  in  the  second  eentnry  of  the 
Christian  era,  says  that  the  Cailiri'  a  nlnne  was 
then  inhabited.  The  modern  town  is  also  con- 
fined to  this  spot,  and  the  surrounding  country 
is  covered  with  a  confused  heap  of  ruins — 2. 
Sumamed  I'nTHtoTiCj*  (O^Sai  at  ♦fl<6ndec).  an 
important  city  of  Thessaly  in  the  district  Phthi- 
otis,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  coast,  and 
witti  a  good  harbor.— 8.  A  town  in  Lucania, 
rarely  inenlioncd. 

TlIKBAlS.       Vtd.  .^^GYPTOS. 

TuKBK  {Or;6Ti  TzoT:?.aKiij),  0  citv  of  Mysia,  on 
the  wooded  slope  of  Mount  Placus,  destroyed 
by  Achilles.  It  was  said  to  have  been  the  birth- 
plaee  of  .Vndromaelie  and  Chryseis.  It  existed 
;n  the  historical  period,  but  by  the  time  of  Stra- 
bo  it  had  fallen  into  rain,  and  by  that  of  Pliny  it 
had  vanished  Its  site  was  near  the  head  of 
the  Gulf  of  Adram)-ttium,  where  a  beautiful 
traet  of  eonntry  was  named,  after  it,  Thebanns 

campus  (to  OrjfjTJ^  TTtdiov). 

rTHBCHKt  Moms  {OnxvCt  a  summit  of  the  range 
eailed  Paktadkcs:  now  K6p  Taph),  a  mount- 
ain on  the  borders  of  Pontus  and  Colchis,  from 
which  the  Greek  troops  of  Cyrus  under  Xenu- 
phon  first  got  a  view  of  the  sea  (Euxine).] 

Thecoa  or  Tkkoa  (OtKoa,  Joseph. :  Oiku^, 
LXX. :  ruins  at  Tekua),  a  city  of  Judasa,  on  the 
edge  of  the  desert,  six  miles  south  of  Bethlehem, 
and  twelve  miles  south  of  Jerusalem,  was  the 
birth-place  of  the  prophet  Amos.  {Vid.  also  2 
Chron.,  xi )  In  the  time  of  Jerome  it  was  a 
mere  Tillage. 

Tnr.LPDSA  or  TKLPntrs^A  (OfT.Tovja,  Tildovrr- 
oa:  Te?.^ovotoc''  ruins  near  Vancna).  a  t<jwn  in 
Areadia,  on  the  River  Ladon 

[TRBLEiBraiA,  one  of  the  Sirens.    Vid.  Siai- 

Nca] 

[THtLziNOB,  one  of  the  eailiar  Mtiaaa.  Ftd. 

Thbmaiv,  a  city  of  the  Edomites,  in  Arabia 
PMnea,  whose  people  were  eelehrated  for  their 

wisdom. 

Thbmis  [Oifiig),  daughter  of  Coelus  (Uranus) 
and  Terra  (Ge)  was  married  to  Jopitor  (Zeus), 

by  whom  she  Ix  eatiie  the  mother  of  tlie  Hor.r, 
Eunomia,  Pice  (Astrtea).  Irene,  and  of  ilie  Mce- 
T».  In  the  Horoerie  poems.  Thamia  is  the  per- 
sonification of  the  order  of  tilings  established 
by  law.  custom,  ond  equity,  whence  nbe  is  de- 
scribed as  reif^ning  in  the  assemblies  of  men, 
aud  as  convening,  by  the  romniand  of  Jupiter 
(Zeus),  the  assembly  of  the  gods.  She  dwells 
m  870 


in  Olympus,  and  is  on  friendly  tenna  with 
(Hera)  She  is  also  descrilwd  as  a  prophetic 
divinity,  and  is  said  to  have  been  in  p<)39ip»9ioa 
of  the  Delphic  oracle  as  the  sucoessor  of  Tena 
(Ge),  and  previous  to  Apollo.  Nymphs  hehered 
to  be  daughters  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  and  Themu 
lived  in  a  cave  on  the  River  Eridaous.  and  the 
Hesperides  also  are  called  daughters  of  Jupitef 
(Zeus)  and  Themis.  She  is  often  represented 
on  eoina  feserobling  the  figure  of  Minerva 
(Athena)  with  a  cornucopia  and  a  pair  of  srales. 

TiiEMiscYBA  {Qruianvpa),  a  plain  on  the  coasi 
of  Pontos,  extendmf  east  of  the  lUv«r  Iria,  ba* 
yond  the  Thermndon,  celebrated  from  very  an- 
cient times  as  the  country  of  the  Amazons.  It 
was  well  watered,  and  rteh  in  paatnre.  At  ths 
month  of  the  Thermodon  was  n  city  of  the  same 
name,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  time  of 
Augustus.  It  is  donbtftd  whether  the  pieseal 
Thermfh  occupies  its  site.    Vil  Thebmodo.x 

Thbmison  {Qefiiauv)^  a  celebrated  Greek  phj- 
sician,  and  the  founder  of  the  medical  sect  of 
the  Method ici,  was  a  native  of  Laodicea  in 
Syria,  and  lived  in  the  first  century  B.C.  He 
wrote  several  medical  works,  but  of  these  only 
the  titlea  and  a  few  fragments  ranaia.  He 
physician  mentioned  by  Juvenal  was  probably  a 
oonteipporary  of  the  poet,  and  cooseqa&ntlj  a 
different  person  from  the  foander  of  the  Meiha* 
dici. 

TiiemistIcs  (9f/i/(rrtof),  a  distinguished  phi- 
losopher and  rhetorician,  was  a  Paphtagooiaa, 
and  flourished,  first  at  Constantinople  and  aftw- 
ward  at  Rome,  in  the  reigns  of  ConstaoUas, 
Julian,  Jovian,  Valens,  Oratwn,  and ' 


Ho  enjoyed  the  favor  of  all  those  emperors,  and 
was  promoted  by  them  to  the  highest  boooraof 
the  etato.  After  hetdinf  variona  pobHe  olBess, 
and  being  employed  on  many  important  c;n 
bassies,  he  was  made  prefect  of  CoostanUBO|ite 
by  Tlieodosius,  A.D.  884.  So  great  was  ths 
etinfideneo  reposed  in  him  by  TlieodoMus.  that, 
though  Themistius  was  a  heathen,  the  eoiperor 
intrusted  his  son  Arcadius  to  the  tutorship  «f 
the  philosopher,  387.  The  life  of  Tbemislitis 
probably  did  not  extend  beyond  390.  Besides 
the  emperors,  he  numbered  among  his  friends 
the  chief  orators  and  philosophers  of  the  age, 
Christian  as  well  as  heathen.  Not  only  l.itia- 
nius,  but  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  also  was  bis 
friend  and  correspondent,  and  the  latter,  in  M 
epLstle  still  extant,  calls  him  the  "king  ofarpi- 
nicnts."  The  orations  (TroXm/cw  /.iiyoi^  of  The- 
mistius, extant  in  the  time  of  Photms,  weia 
thirty  six  in  number,  of  which  thirty- three  have 
come  down  to  us  in  the  original  Greek,  and  ass 
in  a  Latin  version.  The  other  two  were  ai|K 
posed  to  be  lost,  until  one  of  them  was  discor- 
ered  by  Cardinal  Mai6,  in  the  Ambro&iao  Liiva- 
ry  at  Milan,  in  1816.  The  heal  ediliaB  sf  tta 
Orations  is  by  Dindorf.  Lips.,  I83C,  8vo. 

[Thbmisto  (O^arw),  of  Cyprus,  mother  of 
Homer,  aeoording  to  one  tradition.] _ 

Tiiemistoclf.s  (Of/xtoro<A»}f).  the  celebrated 
Athenian,  was  the  sou  of  ^ieoclea  and  Abnto- 
non,  a  Thraeian  woman,  and  was  bora  ifem 
B  C  Ty\\.  In  his  yoiiili  he  had  an  irapeluoai 
cbaractor;  he  displayed  great  tnteUectaaiBsV* 
er  eombtned  with  a  lof^  ambition  and  Ma 
of  political  distinction.  He  began  bis  cire  r 
by  setting  himself  in  oppositioa  to  Uioae  «1m 
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tad  bmmC  power,  among  whom  AristidM  was 

the  chief.  The  fame  which  Miltiailes  acquired 
by  his  generalship  at  Marathon  made  a  deep 
impreMion  on  Tbemiatoetes ;  and  he  said  that 
the  trophy  of  Milliadcs  would  not  lot  him  sleep. 
Uis  rival  Aristides  was  ostracized  in  483,  to 
wbieh  eTent  Themistoelet  eontribated ;  «nd 
from  this  time  he  was  the  politicnl  leader  in 
Athens.  In  481  he  was  archon  eponymus.  It 
wtm  about  this  time  that  he  penaaded  the  Athe- 
nians tn  rmploy  the  produce  of  the  silver  mines 
of  Laurium  in  building  ships,  instead  of  dis- 
tribotinf  it  vmong  the  Athenian  citiwns.  Hia 
trrrat  object  was  to  draw  the  Athenians  to  the 
aea,  as  he  was  coDTiaced  that  it  was  only  by 
tbeir  fleet  tiiat  Athena  eontd  repel  the  Persians 
and  obtain  the  supremacy  in  Greece.  Upon 
the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes,  Themisto- 
dea  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Athe- 
nia  n  fleet ;  and  to  his  energy,  prudence,  fore- 
sight, and  courage  the  Greeks  mainly  owed 
their  salvation  from  the  Persian  dominion.  Upon 
the  approach  of  Xerxes,  tho  Athenians,  on 
the  advice  of  Thnnistocles,  deserted  Uieir  city, 
and  removed  their  women,  children,  and  intinn 
peraona  to  JSalamis,  ^glna,  and  Tnazen ;  but, 
as  soon  as  the  Persians  took  possession  of 
Athens,  the  Peloponnesians  were  anxious  to  re- 
tire to  the  Corinthian  iathmns.  Tberoistocles 
used  all  liis  influence  in  inducing  the  Greeks  to 
remain  and  tight  with  the  Persians  at  Salamis, 
and  with  the  greatest  difllenlty  persoaded  the 
Spartan  commander  Eurybiades  tn  stay  at  Sal- 
amis. But  as  soon  as  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  made  j 
ita  appearance,  the  Peloponneaiana  were  again 
anxious  to  sail  away  ;  and  when  Themistoclcs 
saw  that  he  should  be  unable  to  persuade  them 
to  remain,  he  aent  a  Ihithfol  alaTe  to  the  Peratan 
commanders,  informing  them  that  the  Greeks 
intended  to  make  their  escape,  and  that  the  i 
Pac^oahadnowthc  opportunity  of  accomplish-  j 
tog  a  noble  enterprise,  if  they  would  only  cut 
off  the  retreat  of  the  Greeks.  The  Persians 
believed  what  they  were  told,  and  in  the  night 
their  fleet  occupied  the  whole  of  the  channel 
between  Salamis  and  the  main  land.  The 
Greeks  were  thus  compelled  to  fight ;  and  the 
result  was  the  great  and  glorious  victory,  in 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  fleet  of  Xerxes 
was  destroyed.  This  victory,  which  was  due 
lo  Themistocles,  established  his  reputation 
among  the  Greeks.  On  his  visiting  Sparta,  he 
was  received  with  extraordinary  honors  by  llie 
Spartans,  who  gave  Eurybiades  the  palm  of 
bravery,  and  lo  Themibtorks  the  palm  of  wis- 
dom and  skill,  with  a  crown  ul  olive,  and  the 
heat  chariot  that  Sparta  poawaaed.  The  A  the* 
nians  bc^'an  to  restore  their  ruined  city  after 
the  barbarians  had  left  the  country,  and  The- 
miatoelea  adrised  them  to  rebuild  the  waUa,  and 
to  make  them  stronger  than  before.  The  Spar- 
tans seot  an  embassy  to  Athens  to  dissuade 
them  fh»m  fortifying  tbeir  city,  for  which  we 
can  assipn  no  motive  except  a  miserable  jeal- 
ouay.  TliemistodeSi  however,  went  on  an  em- 
baasy  to  Sparta,  Where  he  amused  the  Spartana 
with  lies  nil  the  walls  were  far  enough  ad- 
vanced to  bo  in  a  state  of  defence.  It  w^as 
up^m  his  advice,  also,  that  the  Athenians  forti> ' 
fied  the  port  of  PirKUS.  The  influence  of  The- 
iMstoclra  does  not  appear  to  have  aorrived  the '. 
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expulsion  of  the  Peraiana  firom  Oraeee  and  the 

fortification  of  the  ports.  He  was  probably  just- 
ly accused  of  enriching  himself  by  unfair  means, 
for  he  had  no  aeniptea  about  the  way  ofaeeom- 
plishing  an  end.  A  story  is  told  that  after  the 
retreat  of  the  fleet  of  Xerxes,  when  the  Greek 
fleet  waa  wintering  at  Pagass,  Themiatoclea 
told  the  Athenians  in  the  public  assembly  that 
he  had  a  scheme  to  propose  which  waa  benefl> 
eial  to  the  atate,  hot  could  not  be  exponnded  to 
the  many.  Aristides  was  named  to  receive 
the  secret,  and  to  report  upon  it.  His  report 
waa  that  nothing  could  be  more  profitable  than 
the  scheme  of  Themistocles,  but  nothing  more 
unjust ;  and  the  Athenians  abided  by  the  report 
of  Aristides.  In  471  Themistocles  was  ostra* 
cizcd  from  Athens,  and  retired  to  Ai'gos.  After 
the  discovery  of  the  treasonable  correspondence 
of  Pausanias  with  the  Persian  king,  the  Lace* 
daemon ians  sent  to  Athens  to  accuse  Themiato- 
cles  of  being  privy  to  the  design  of  Pausanias. 
Ttiercupon  the  Athenians  sent  off  persons  with 
the  Lacedaemonians  with  instructions  to  arrest 
Themistocles  (466).  Themistoclcs,  hearing  of 
what  was  designed  against  him,  first  fled  from 
Argos  to  Corcyra,  and  then  to  Epiroa,  where 
he  took  refuge  iti  the  house  of  Admctus,  king 
of  the  Molossi,  wlio  happened  to  be  from  home. 
Admetus  was  no  friend  to  Themistodes,  but 
his  wife  told  the  fugitive  that  he  would  be  pro- 
tected if  he  would  take  their  child  in  his  arms 
and  ait  on  the  hearth.  The  king  soon  came  hi. 
and,  respecting  his  suppliant  attitude,  raised  him 
up,  and  refused  to  surrender  him  to  the  Lace* 
dsmonian  and  Athenian  agents.  Themiatoclea 
finally  reached  the  coast  of  Asia  in  aafety. 
Xerxes  was  now  dead  (465),  and  Artaxerxea 
waa  on  the  throne.  Themistocles  went  op  to 
visit  the  kin^:  at  hia  royal  residence  ;  and  on 
his  arrival  be  sent  the  king  a  letter,  in  which  be 
promised  to  do  the  king  a  good  service,  and 
prayed  that  he  minlit  be  aihnvotl  to  wait  a  year, 
and  then  lo  explain  personally  what  brought 
him  there.  In  a  year  he  made  himself  master 
of  the  Persian  la  nguage  and  the  Pcrbian  u.sagcs, 
and,  being  presented  to  the  king,  he  obtained 
the  greatest  influence  over  him,  and  such  as  no 
Greek  ever  before  enjoyed  ;  partly  owing  to  his 
high  reputation  and  the  hopes  that  he  gave  to 
the  king  of  subjecting  the  Greeks  to  tlie  Per- 
aiana. The  king  gave  him  a  handsome  alio*** 
a  nee,  after  the  Persian  fashion  ;  Magnesia  sup- 
piled  hun  with  bread  nominally,  but  paid  him  an- 
nually fifty  talents.  Lampsacus  supplied  wme. 
and  .Myus  the  other  provisions  Before  ho  could 
accomplish  any  thing  lie  died ;  some  say  that 
he  oodd  not  perfbrm  his  promise  to  the  king. 
A  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  the 
Agora  of  Magnesia,  which  place  was  within  bis 
gOTemnient.  It  is  said  that  hia  honea  were 
secretly  taken  to  Attica  by  his  relation.s,  and 
privately  interred  there.  Themistocles  died  in 
449,  at  the  age  of  eizty-flve.  Tbemiatodes  un- 
doubtedly pds.^rssed  great  talents  as  a  states- 
man, great  political  sagacity,  a  ready  wit,  and 
excellent  judgment :  but  he  was  not  an  honest 
man;  and,  like  many  other  ckvcr  men  with 
Utile  morality,  he  ended  bis  career  unhappily 
and  ingforioosly,  an  exile  and  a  traitor  too. 
Twenty  one  letters  attributed  to  Themiatoclea 
are  spurioua. 
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Tbbxi8t5o£nb8  {Qt/iiaToytvii(),  of  Syracuse, 
Is  said  by  Xenophon  (Hell.,  iii ,  1,  ^  2),  to  have 
writun  a  work  on  the  Anabasis  of  Cyrus;  but 
most  modcru  writers,  fuliuwiog  the  statement 
of  Plutareht  aappoae  that  Xenophon  really  re- 
ft rs  lo  own  work,  to  which  be  prefixed  the 
name  of  1  tieiku&togeaea. 

TacdcLBs  (OcwM^r)*  WW  of  Hefykie,  was  a 
L:iccda»n)onian  statuary,  and  one  of  the  dis- 
ciples of  Dipcenus  and  Scyliis.  He  therefore 
flourished  about  B.C.  650. 

TllKori.VMKNTS  (Of()«;?.»'^f ror).  son  of  Poly- 

f (hides  of  liyperasia,  and  a  descendant  of  Me- 
ampus,  was  a  soothsayer,  and,  in  oonseqoenee 
of  a  niurdrr,  was  obliged  to  take  lo  flight,  and 
cajiie  to  Teleinacbus  when  the  latter  quitted 
Sparta  to  return  to  Itbaea. 

Thkocosmoh  (OfuKoofio^),  of  Mcgara,  ••latQ* 
arr,  dounshed  about  B.C.  435-430. 

TMBOCtthros  (ee6«ptrof).  1.  Of  ChioB,  an  or- 
ator, sophist,  and  perhaps  an  historian,  in  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great.   He  was  contem- 

Cirary  with  Ephorus  and  Tbeopompus ;  and  the 
tter  was  his  fellow-citizen  and  political  oppo- 
nent, Tbeopompus  belonging  to  the  aristocratic 
and  Macedonian,  and  Theocritus  to  the  demo- 
cratic and  patriotic  party.  Theocritus  is  said 
to  have  also  given  deep  ofTence  to  Alexander  by 
the  sarcastic  wit,  whicli  appears  to  have  been 
the  chief  cause  of  bis  celebri^*  and  which  at 
la^t  cost  bin  his  life.  He  was  put  to  death  by 
Aniigonus,  la  revenge  for  a  jest  upon  the  king's 
single  eye.  None  ofhis  works  are  extant  with 
lh6  exception  of  tw  o  or  three  epigrams,  amonp 
which  is  a  very  bitter  one  upon  Aristotle. — 
S.  The  eelebrated  boooUe  poet,  was  a  native  of 
Syracuse,  and  the  son  of  Praxagoras  and  Phl- 
liona.  Ue  visited  Alexandres  during  the  latter 
end  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  wliere  he  r»> 
eeived  the  instruction  of  Philelas  and  Asclepi- 
ades»aod  began  todisliuguish  himself  as  a  poet. 
His  first  efforts  obtained  for  him  the  patronage 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  was  associated 
in  the  kingdom  with  his  father,  Ptolemy  Soter, 
in  B.C.  S86,  and  in  whose  praise,  therefore,  the 
poet  wrote  the  fourteenth,  tiftcentb,  and  seven- 
teenth Idyls.    At  Alexandres  he  became  ac- 

Suainted  with  the  poet  Aratus,  to  whom  he  ad- 
ressed  his  sixth  Idyl.  Theocritus  afterward 
returned  to  Syracuse,  and  lived  there  under 
Hiero  II.  It  appears  from  the  sixteenth  Idyl 
that  Theocritus  was  dissatisfied,  both  with  the 
want  of  liberality  on  the  part  of  Hiero  in  reward- 
iag  him  for  bis  poems,  and  with  the  political  state 
ofhis  native  eoontry.  It  may  thenlbre  be  sup- 
posed that  he  devoted  the  latter  part  ofhis  life 
almost  entirely  to  the  contemplation  of  those 
aoenee  of  nature  and  of  eoontry  Ufo,  hla  rep> 
rescntations  of  which  his  fame  chiefly  rests. 
Theocritus  waa  the  creator  of  bucolic  poetry  as 
a  braneh  ef  Greek,  and,  through  hnHatora,  such 
as  Virgil,  of  Roman  literature.  The  bucolic 
idyls  of  Theocritus  are  of  a  dramatio  and  mi- 
ineiio  efaaiaeter.  They  are  pietnea  of  the  or- 
dinary  life  of  the  common  people  of  Sicily ; 
whence  their  name,  t^6^^  tlSiXXim,  The  pasto- 
ral poema  and  romaooee  of  later  ttmea  are  a 
totally  difl^ereni  sort  of  composition  from  the 
ImicoUcs  of  Theocritus,  who  knows  nothing  of 
llm  alfteted  sentiment,  the  pure  innocence,  and 
Im  primeval  simplieitj,  whieh  km  been 
ATS 


eribed  to  the  imaginary  riiepherds  of  a  fictitio« 
Arcadia.  He  merely  exhibits  simple  and  faille 
ful  pictures  of  the  common  life  of  the  Sicilian 
people,  in  a  thoroughly  objective,  although  tnii; 
poetical  spirit.  Dramatic  aimpliciiy  and  tntl 
are  impressed  upon  the  pictures  exhibited  in  hi: 
poems,  mto  the  coloring  of  which  he  has  Ihrovt 
much  of  the  natural  comedy  which  is  ahiayi 
seen  in  the  common  life  of  a  free  people.  The 
collation,  w  hich  has  come  down  to  us  ooderibe 
name  of  Theoeritna,  conaists  of  tbuly  poew, 
called  by  the  general  title  of  Idyls,  a  frapnent 
of  a  few  lines  from  a  poem  entitled  Beremu,  and 
twenty-two  eptgraan  in  the  Greek  Aetliojo^. 
But  these  Idyls  are  not  all  bucc^ic,  and  werf 
not  all  written  by  Theooritoa.  Those  idjh^ 
of  whieh  the  genalaeDean  is  die  moitdoBWhi 
are  the  twelfth,  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  nias* 
teenth,  twentieth,  twenty-sixth,  tvea^^fk 
enth,  twenty-ninth,  aai  thirtieth.  TtediAel 
of  Theocritus  is  a  mixed  or  eclectic  dialect,  ii 
which  the  new  or  soAened  Doric  predominates.  * 
The  best  editions  of  Theoeritos  are  by  Kim- 
ling,  Lips.,  1819,  by  Wtistemann,  Gothc,  IM; 
[by  Wordsworth,  Camb.,  1844,  and  by  Aroeii 
in  the  Poeta  Bucdici  tt  Didactici,  Paris,  I646.J 

TiiEooMrras  {Oeo6eKTp^),  of  Phaselis,  in  fu^ 
phylia,  was  a  hiphly  distinguished  rbctoricini 
and  tragic  poet  in  the  time  of  Philip  ot  Mace- 
don.    He  was  the  son  of  Aristander,  asdi  ph 
pil  of  Isocrates  and  Aristotle.    The  grpatCTpnt 
of  his  life  was  spent  at  Athens,  where  be  M 
at  the  age  of  forty-one.  The  pisople  of  Iw  » 
tivc  city  honored  the  memory  of  Thr  >1ertef 
with  a  statue  in  their  agora,  which  Aieiaodei^ 
when  be  etepped  at  Phaaelia  on  bis BNnhiS' 
ward  Persia,  crowned  with  garlands,  to  show 
his  respect  fof  the  memory  of  a  mao  who  lad 
been  asaoeiated  with  himaelf  bynMBtsTAii^ 
totle  and  philosophy.    The  passages  of  Kris- 
lotle,  in  which  Theodectes  is  nentjooed, akt 
the  strong  regard  and  high  esteem hiirhiehll 
was  held  by  the  philosopher.   Theodectes  dfr 
voted  himself,  during  the  first  part  ofbiilif^ 
entirely  to  rhetoric  and  afterward  be  tnrMllh 
attention  to  tragic  poetry.   He  was  a  profe». 
sional  teacher  of  rhetoric  and  composer  of  oia* 
tions  for  others,  and  was  in  part  depesdent  «s 
this  profession  for  his  snbsisteooe.  Nose  ti 
the  works  of  Theodectes  have  come  dowi  M 
us.    He  wrote  fifty  tragedies,  which  were  ray 
pepolar  among  hie  oontemporariesw  HistresliH 
on  rhetoric  is  lepeHed^ nfenediabf  lbs* 
cient  writers. 

THBODoRCTas  (OroddpfMf),  SB  IBriMltl^ 
clesiaslic  of  the  fifth  century,  was  bom  at  Ad* 
tioch  about  A.D.  393,  and  was  made  bi&tiopof 
Cym»,  m  Oyrrima,  ■  amall  eity  near  the  E» 
phrates,  in  430  or  4M,   H  e  was  accused  of  be- 
ing a  Neatoriam  and  was  io  cooBequeoM  4e> 
proed  at  the  aeeond  eeaneS  ofBfkiemMB 
but  he  was  restored  to  his  diocese  at  ibsfli^ 
oil  of  Cbalcedon,  io  461,  upon  his 
ving  Nealorjiia  and  fete  duetrinca* 
to  have  died  in  457  or  458.   Thcodoret  t 
man  of  learning  and  of  sound  judgment.  He 
roost  important  of  his  woiks  sre,  1. 
lories  on  various  booics  of  the  Old  sod 
Testaments,  in  which  he  adopts  the  meibod, 
not  of  a  continuous  commeotaiy,  but  of 
alBg  and  aelving  theaa  dMoaMN  «■«  * 
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thinks  likely  to  occur  to  a  thoughtful  reader. 
2  An  Errlcsiaslical  History,  in  five  books,  ia- 
tenclcd  as  a  conlinuaiiuu  uf'ihc  iiistury  ofEu- 
tebius.  It  begins  with  the  history  of  Arianism, 
under  Constantino  the  Great,  and  ends  in  429. 
3.  An  apolo^Tciic  trcaiise,  uiiended  to  exhibit 
the  confirinatiuiis  of  the  truth  of  Christianity 
c«»nlaificd  in  tlie  Gentile  philosophy.  4.  Ten 
Orations  ou  Providence.  The  complete  edi* 
tions  of  Theodoret  are  by  Sirmond  and  Garnier, 
5  vols,  fol.,  Paris,  1642-1684,  and  by  Schulxe 
and  Noesselt,  ilalie  Sax.,  1769-1774,  5  vols,  in 
ten  parts,  8vo. 

ThbodokTas.    Vid.  Vaccx. 

Th  so  DORIC  us  or  TuEUDBUcos.  1. 1.  King  of 
the  Visigoths  firom  A.D.  418  to  461,  was  the  sue- 
ccssor  (»f  Wallia,  but  appears  to  have  been  the 
son  of  the  great  Alaric.  He  fell  fighting  on  the 
•Me  of  Aetius  and  the  Romans  at  the  great 
battle  of  Chalons,  in  which  .\tlila  was  defeated, 
451.— 3.  II.  King  of  the  Visigoths  A.D.  462- 
4M,  second  son  of  Theodorie  h  He  aaeeeeded 
to  the  throne  by  the  murder  of  his  brother  Tlio- 
rismond.  He  ruled  over  the  greater  part  of 
Qital  and  Spain.  He  was  assassinated  in  466 
by  his  brother  Euric,  who  succeeded  him  on  tlie 
throne.  Theodorie  II.  was  a  patron  of  letters 
and  learned  men.  The  poet  Sidonius  ApoUina- 
ris  resided  for  some  time  at  his  court  — 3.  Sur- 
named  the  Great,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  suc< 
ceedcd  his  father  Theodemir  in  475.  He  was 
at  first  an  ally  of  Zeno,  the  emperor  of  Constan- 
tinople, but  was  afterward  involved  in  hostili- 
ties with  the  emperor,  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
Theodorie,  Zeno  gave  him  permission  to  invade 
Italy,  and  expel  tlic  usurper  Odoacer  from  the 
country.  Theodorie  entered  Italy  in  489,  and 
after  defeating  Odoacer  in  three  great  battles, 
laid  siege  to  Ravenna,  in  which  Odoacer  took 
refuge.  After  a  siege  of  three  years,  Odoacer 
capitulated,  on  condition  that  be  and  Theodorie 
should  rule  jointly  over  Italy  ;  but  Odoacer  was 
soon  afterward  murdered  by  his  more  fortunate 
rival  (493).  Theodorie  thus  became  master  of 
Italy,  which  he  ruled  for  thirty-three  years,  till 
his  death  in  526.  His  long  reign  was  prosper- 
ous and  benefieent,  and  under  hia  away  luly 
recovered  from  the  ravages  to  which  it  had  been 
exposed  for  so  many  years.  Theodorie  was 
also  a  patron  ofliterature ;  and  among  hIa  miii- 
isters  were  Cassiodorus  and  Bo(^thius,  the  two 
last  writers  who  can  claim  a  place  in  the  Utera- 
tore  ofaneient  Rome.  But  prosperous  as  had 
been  the  reign  of  Theodorie,  his  last  days  were 
darkened  by  disputes  with  the  Catholics,  and 
by  the  condemnation  and  eseeutioo  of  Botthiua 
and  Symmachus,  whom  he  accused  of  a  con- 
spiracj  to  overthrow  the  Gothic  dominion  in 
Italy.  HIa  death  ia  aafd  to  have  been  hastened 
by  remorse.  It  is  related  that  one  evening, 
when  a  large  fish  was  served  on  the  table,  be 
fancied  that  he  beheld  the  head  of  Symmachus, 
and  was  so  terrified  tliat  lie  took  to  his  bed,  and 
died  three  days  afterward.  Theodorie  was 
buried  at  Ravenna,  and  a  monument  was  erect- 
ed to  his  memory  by  his  daughter  Amalasun- 
tha.  His  ashes  were  deposited  in  a  porphyry 
vaae,  which  ib  still  to  be  seen  at  Ravenna. 

ThbodobIdab  (BtodupUof),  of  Syracuse,  a 
lyric  and  epigrammatic  poet,  who  lived  about 
B.C.  235.   He  bad  a  place  in  the  Garland  of 


Meleager.   There  are  elfhteen  of Ue 

in  the  Greek  Anthology. 

Thkodoros  (OfuJu^c).  1.  Of  Byzantium,  a 
rhetorician,  and  a  contempomry  of  Plato,  who 
speaks  of  him  somewhat  contemptuously.  Ci> 
cero  describes  him  as  excelling  rather  in  tbe 
theory  than  the  practice  of  his  art.— 8.  A  philos- 
opher of  the  Cyrenaic  school,  to  one  branch  of 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  "  Theodonans," 
Qeoduptioi.  He  is  usually  designated  by  ancient 
writers  the  Atheist.  He  was  a  disciple  of  the 
younger  Arisiippus,  and  was  banished  from  Cy- 
rene,  hot  on  what  oeeaaioo  is  not  etated.  He 
then  went  to  Athens,  and  only  escaped  beinjr 
cited  before  the  Areopagus  by  the  influence  of 
Demetrins  Phalereua.  He  waa  afterward  ban- 
i.slicd  from  .\thens,  probably  with  Demetrius 
(307),  and  went  to  Alexandrea,  where  he  waa 
employed  in  the  aenriee  of  Ptolemy,  son  of  1^ 
gus,  king  of  the  Macedonian  dynasty  in  Egypt ; 
it  is  not  uoliitely  that  he  shared  tbe  overthrow 
snd  exile  of  Deroetrhts.  Whfle  hi  tbe  senriee 
of  Ptolemy,  Theodorus  was  sent  on  an  embassy 
to  LysimaobuB,  whom  be  uflended  by  the  free* 
dom  of  his  remarks.  One  answer  which  he 
made  to  a  threat  of  crucifixion  which  Lysima- 
chus  bad  used,  has  been  celebrated  by  many 
ancient  writers :  "  i^mploy  such  threats  to  those 
courtiers  of  yours  ;  for  it  matters  not  to  Theo- 
dorus  whether  he  rots  on  the  ground  or  in  the 
air."  He  returned  at  length  to  Cyrene,  where 
he  appears  to  have  ended  his  days  —3.  An 
eminent  rhetorician  of  the  age  of  Augustus,  was 
a  native  of  Gadara,  in  the  country  east  of  the 
Jordan.  He  settled  at  Rhodes,  where  Tiberius, 
afterward  emperor,  during  his  retirement  (B.C. 
6-A.D.  2)  to  that  i^nd,  was  one  of  his  hearers. 
He  also  taught  at  Rome ;  but  whether  his  set- 
tlement at  Rome  preceded  that  at  Rhodes  is 
uncertain.  Theodorus  was  the  founder  of  a 
school  of  rhetoricians,  called  Thcodorei,"  as 
distinguished  from  "  Apollodorei,"  or  followers 
of  ApoUodorus  of  Pergamus,  who  had  been  tbe 
tutor  of  Angnstiis  Oasar  at  ApoUonia.  Theo- 
dorus wrote  many  works,  all  of  which  arc  lost. 
— 4.  A  Greek  monk,  surnamed  Prodromut,  who 
lived  in  the  first  half  of  tbe  twelfth  oeotnty. 
He  was  held  in  great  repute  by  his  contempo* 
rariea  as  a  scholar  and  philosopher,  and  wrote 
upon  a  great  vwlety  of  aubjeeto.  Seroral  of 
his  works  have  come  down  to  us,  of  which  the 
ibUowiitt  may  be  mentioned :  1.  A  metrical  ro- 
mance, m  nine  books,  on  tbe  lovee  ofRhodantho 
and  Dosicles,  written  in  iambic  metre,  and  ex- 
hibiting very  little  ability.  2.  A  poem  entitled 
GolMaqiMMdUs,  fai  iamme  Torae,  on  <»tbe  bottle 
of  the  mice  and  cat,"  in  imitation  of  the  Homeric 
Batracbomyomachia.  Thia  piece  ie  often  ap* 
ponded  to  tiie  editiona  ntJBmip  and  Babrios.— 
5.  The  name  of  two  ancient  Samian  artists. 
(1.)  The  son  of  RboBous,  and  brother  of  Tele- 
cles,  flourished  about  B.C.  600,  and  was  an  sr- 
chitect,  a  statuary  in  bronze,  and  a  sculptor  in 
wood.  He  wrote  a  work  on  the  Hereeum  at 
Samoa,  in  tbe  erection  of  which  it  may  there- 
fore be  supposed  that  he  was  engaged  as  well 
as  his  father.  Or,  considering  the  time  which 
such  a  building  would  occupy,  the  treatise  may 
perhaps  be  aambed  to  the  younger  Theodorus. 
He  was  also  engaged  with  his  father  in  the 
erection  of  the  Ubyrinth  of  Lemnos ;  and  he 
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prepared  the  fmindalion  of  the  tempio  of  Diana 
(Artemis),  at  Ephesus.  In  conjunctiou  with  his 
brother  Teiecles,  he  made  the  wooden  statue  of 
Apollo  Pythius  for  the  Samians.  according  to 
the  ^ed  rules  of  the  hieratic  style. — (2.)  The 
eon  of  Teleelea.  nephew  of  the  elder  Theodoms, 
and  prandson  of  Rhcecus,  flourished  about  560, 
io  the  times  sf  Crcesus  and  Polycrates,  and  ob- 
tained aoeh  lenown  aa  a  ttatoary  in  bronse,  that 
the  invention  of  that  art  was  ascrihfd  to  him, 
in  conjunction  with  his  grandfather.  He  also 
practiced  the  arte  of engraTinf  metals  (ropevTixj, 
caclatiirn),  and  of  pcni  rnnjravin;^ ;  his  works  in 
those  departments  being  celebrated  gold  and 
ail?er  craters,  and  the  ring  of  Poljrerates. 

Thkodosiopolis  ( GforWini'-T:  ?./(■ :  probably 
Erztrtmm^  a  city  of  Armenia  Major,  south  of 
tlie  Araxes,  and  fortj-two  stadia  south  of  the 
mountain  which  contains  the  sources  of  the  Ea- 

Shrates :  built  by  Theodosius  II.  as  a  mountain 
>rti«88 :  enlarged  and  strengthened  by  Anas- 
tasius  and  Justinian.  Its  position  made  it  a 
place  of  commercial  importance.  There  were 
other  cities  of  the  name,  but  none  of  any  great 
consequence. 

ThkodosIuh.  I.  Surnamed  the  Great,  Ro- 
man emperor  of  the  East  A.D.  378-395,  was 
the  son  of  the  general  Theodosius  who  re- 
stored Britain  to  the  empirp.  and  was  beheaded 
at  Carthage  in  ihc  rcifjn  of  Valens,  376.  The 
ftttoie  emperor  was  horn  in  Spain  about  846. 
He  received  a  pood  education  ;  and  he  learned 


the  an  of  war  under  his  own  father,  whom  be  Milan,  represented  to  Theodosius  bis  cnmcioa 


Rome  in  triumph,  accompanied  by  Valontiniaa 
and  his  own  son  Honorius.  Two  events  in  the 
life  of  Theodosius,  atK>ut  thta  time,  may  be  nua< 
tioned  as  evidence  of  his  nnccrtnin  character 
and  his  savage  temper.  In  3S7,  a  nut  took  place 
at  Antioch,  m  which  the  statues  of  the  empe^ 
or,  of  his  father,  and  of  his  wife  were  thrnwB 
down ;  but  these  idle  demonstrations  were  quicli- 
ly  suppressed  Iqr  an  armed  force.  When  Thes> 
dosius  heard  of  these  riots,  he  df^»raded  .\niirxrh 
from  the  rank  of  a  city,  stripped  it  of  its  pos- 
seaaions  and  prhrllegea,  and  reduced  it  to  ths 
condition  of  a  village  dependent  on  I.aodicea. 
But,  in  consequence  of  the  intercession  of  Aati* 
och  and  the  senate  of  Constantinople,  he  pir> 
doncd  the  city,  and  all  who  had  taken  [art  in 
the  riot.  The  other  event  is  an  eternal  braod 
of  inftmy  on  the  name  of  Theodosius.  la  SMt 
while  the  emperor  wa.s  at  Milan,  a  serioositat 
broke  out  at  Tbessalonica,  in  which  the  inp^ 
rial  officer  and  seTersI  of  his  troops  were  mar- 
dered.  Theodosius  rfsolvod  to  take  the  most 
signal  vengeance  upon  tho  whole  city.  .\n  army 
of  barbarians  was  sent  to  Thcssalonica;  the 
people  were  invited  to  the  games  of  the  Circus ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  place  was  full,  the  &a!dier« 
received  the  signal  for  a  massacre.  For  three 
lioofa  the  spectators  were  indiscriminately  ex> 
posed  to  the  fury  of  the  soldiers,  and  seven  thou- 
sand of  them,  or,  as  some  accounts  say,  laore 
than  twice  that  number,  paid  the  penalty  of  the 
insurrection.    St.  Ambrose,  the  archbishop  of 


accompanied  in  his  British  campaigns.  During 
his  father's  lifetime  he  was  raised  to  the  rank 
of  Duke  (dux)  of  Moesia,  where  he  defeated  the 
Sarmatians  (374),  and  sared  the  prorinoe.  On 
the  death  of  his  father,  he  retired,  before  court 
intrigues,  to  his  native  country.  He  acquired  a 
considerable  miHtarjr  reputation  in  the  lifi^ttme 
of  his  father ;  and  after  the  death  of  Valens, 
who  fell  in  battle  against  the  Goths,  be  was  pro- 
clsimed  Emperor  of  the  East  1^  Oratian,  who 
felt  himself  unable  to  sustain  the  burden  of  the 
empire.  The  Roman  empire  in  the  East  was 
tlien  in  a  erltieal  poeitiott ;  for  the  Romans  were 
disheartened  by  the  bloody  defeat  which  they 
had  sustained,  and  the  Goths  were  insolent  in 
their  viotorf.  Theodosfne,  howerer,  Showed 
himself  equal  to  the  diffinilt  [  o<^ition  in  which 
he  was  placed ;  be  gained  two  signal  victories 
otver  the  Goths,  and  eonehided  a  peace  with  the 
barbarians  in  382  In  the  following  year  (383) 
Maximus  assumed  the  imperial  purple  in  Brit- 
ain, and  invaded  Gaul  with  a  powerful  army,  j  in  the  defeat  and  death  both  of  Eugenios  and 
In  the  war  which  followed  Gratian  was  slain ;  Arbogastes  in  394.  Theodosius  died  at  Milan, 
and  Theodosius,  who  did  not  consider  it  prudent  '  four  months  after  the  defeat  of  Eugcnius,ontbe 
to  enter  into  a  contest  with  Maximus,  acknowl-  j  17th  of  January,  395.  His  two  sons,  Arcadioi 
edged  the  latter  emperor  of  the  countries  of  j  and  Honorius,  had  already  been  elevated  to  the 
Spain,  Gaul,  and  Britain,  but  he  secured  to  Va-   rank  of  Augusti,  and  it  was  arranged  that  tbs 


letter,  and  told  him  that  penitence  alone  could 
efface  his  guilt.  Accnrdinfrly,  when  the  ernper. 
or  proceeded  to  perform  his  devotions  in  the 
usual  manner  in  the  great  church  of  Milan,  the 
archbishop  slopped  him  at  the  door,  and  demand 
ed  an  acknowledsroent  of  bis  guilt.  Tbe  coo 
aeienee^mek  Tneodoahia  humbled  himsdf  be- 
fore the  Church,  which  has  recorded  his  prn^nce 
as  one  of  its  greatest  victories.  He  laid  asid^ 
tbe  insignia  of  imperial  power,  and  in  tbe  pos- 
ture of  a  suppliant,  in  the  cliurch  of  Mil  rn- 
treated  pardon  for  his  great  sin  before  ail  tbe 
eongregation.  After  eight  months,  the  empnnr 
was  restored  to  communion  with  t!ie  church. 
Theodosius  spent  three  years  in  Italy,  duriqg 
irtiich  he  established  Yalentinian  ft.  on  tte 
throne  of  the  West.  He  returned  to  Constan- 
tinople toward  the  latter  end  of  391.  Valentio* 
ian  was  slun  in  392  by  Arbogastes,  who  raised 
Eugenius  to  the  empire  of  the  Wc-t.  T\..s  in- 
volved Theodosius  in  a  new  war ;  but  it  ended 


lentinian,  tlie  brother  of  Gratian,  Italy,  Africa, 
and  Western  Illyricum.  But  when  Maximus 
expelled  Valcntinian  from  Italy  in  387,  Theo- 
dosius espoused  tho  cause  of  the  latter,  and 
marofeed  into  the  West  at  the  head  of  a  pow- 
Crfid  army.    After  defeating  Maximus  in  Pan 


empire  should  be  divided  between  thera,  Arca- 
dius  having  the  Eaat,  and  Honorius  the  West. 
Tlieodosius  was  a  firm  Catholic,  and  a  fierce 
opponent  and  persecutor  of  the  .'Vrjans  and  all 
heretics.  It  was  in  his  reign,  also,  that  tbe 
formal  destruction  of  paganism  took  place;  and 


nonia,  Theodosius  pursued  him  across  the  Alps  we  still  possess  a  large  number  of  the  laws  of 
to  AqnUeia.  Here  Maximus  was  surrendered  |  Theodosius,  prohibiting  the  exercise  of  the  pa* 
by  his  own  soldiers  to  Theodosius,  and  was  put  gan  religion,  and  forbidding  the  heathen  worshiF 
to  death.  Theodosius  spent  the  winter  at  Mi- 1  under  severe  penalties,  in  some  cases  exteodioi 
and  mtbe  foUowiog  jeur  (889)  be  entered  |  to  dMth.T-IL  Roman  empeior  of  tlia  M,  Ui 
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408-450.  was  bnrn  in  401,  and  was  only  seven 
fears  of  «ige  at  the  deatb  of  his  father  Arcadius, 
whom  he  sueeeeded.  Theodosius  was  a  weak 
prince ;  and  his  sister  Pulcheria,  who  became 
hi*  guardian  in  417,  possessed  the  virtual  gov> 
ernment  of  the  empire  during  the  remainder  of 
his  long  reign.  The  principal  external  events 
in  the  reign  of  Theodosius  were  the  war  with 
the  Persians,  which  only  lasted  a  short  time 
(421-422),  and  was  terminated  by  a  peace  for 
one  hundred  years,  and  the  war  with  the  Hiins. 
who  repeatedly  defeated  the  armies  of  the  em- 
peror»  and  compelled  him.  at  length,  to  conclude 
a  disgraceful  peace  with  them  in  447  or  448. 
Theodosius  died  in  450,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  sister  Pulcheria,  who  prudently  took  for  her 
coHeapuc  in  the  empire  the  senator  Marcian, 
and  made  him  her  husband.  Theodosius  bad 
been  married,  in  4S1.  to  the  accomplished  Athe> 
nais,  the  daughter  of  the  sopfiist  Lmntins,  who 
received  at  ber  baptism  the  uame  of  Eudocia. 
Their  danghter  Eodoxia  was  married  toYalen- 
tinian  HI  .  the  emperor  of  the  West.  In  the 
reign  of  Theodosius  and  ibat  of  Valentinian  III. 
was  made  the  compilation  ealled  the  C0rfe:r  Tleo- 
ioaianus.  It  was  publi'^hed  in  438.  It  consists 
of  sixteen  hooks,  which  are  divided  into  titles, 
with  appropriate  rubricas  or  headings  ;  and  the 
constitutions  belonging  to  each  title  arc  ar- 
ranged under  it  in  chronological  order.  The 
firat  Ave  hooks  comprise  the  greater  part  of  the 
constitution  which  relates  to  Jus  Privatum ;  the 
sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  books  contain  the  law 
that  relates  to  the  constitution  and  administra- 
tion ;  the  ninth  book  treats  of  criminal  law;  tiM 
tenth  and  eleventh  treat  of  the  public  revenue 
and  some  matters  relating  to  procedure ;  the 
twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifleenth 
nooks  treat  of  the  constitution,  and  the  admin- 
istration of  towns  and  other  corporations  ;  and 
the  sixteenth  contains  the  law  relating  to  ec- 
clesiastical matters.  The  best  edition  of  this 
Code,  with  a  commentary,  is  that  of  J.  Gotho- 
fredos,  which  was  edited  after  his  death  by  A. 
Marville,  Lyon.  1665,  six  voU.  fol  ;  and  after- 
ward by  Ritter,  Leipzig.  173&-174S,  fol.  The 
best  editioo  of.the  text  alone  fo  that  by  Hftnel, 

in  the  Corpus  Juris  Anlfjustiniantum,  Bonn, 
1837.— IIL  Literary.  1.  Of  fiitbynia,  a  mathe- 
matician, mentiooM  by  Strabo  and  by  TitraTi- 
us,  the  latter  of  whom  speaks  of  him  as  the  in- 
ventor of  a  universal  sun-diaL — 2.  Of  Tripolis, 
a  iljhtheRiaCieian  and  astronomer  of  some  dfa- 
tinction,  who  appears  to  have  flourished  later 
fliap  the  reigo  of  Trajan.  He  wrote  aeveral 
works,  of  wbfdi  the  three  following  are  extant, 
and  have  been  pnblkdied.  I  ^(^atpdcu,  a  treat- 
ise on  the  properties  of  the  sphere,  and  of  the 
circles  described  on  its  surface.  2.  VLepl  fjitepuv 
Kttl  vyKTuv.    3.  Uefu  oU^atuv. 

Tbb5i)5ta  (Qeoddni),  an  Athenian  courtesan, 
and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  persons  of  that 
class  in  r, recce,  is  introduced  as  a  speaker  in 
Xcnophon's  Memorabilia  (iii.,  11)  She  at  last 
attached  herself  to  .Mcibiades,  and,  after  his 
murder,  she  performed  his  funeral  Tttee. 

TnEooifi8(9/oyi'tr).  1.  OfMetiara.an  ancient 
ele^ac  and  gnomic  poet,  is  said  to  have  flour- 
isned  B  C.  548  or  544.  He  may  have  been  bom 
about  570,  and.would  therefore  have  been  eighty 
at  Uu)  commencement  of  the  Persian  wars,  490, 


at  which  time  we  kp,»"^,  Cru.t  '.i>/  own  writingib 
that  he  was  alive.  t>70gnis  belonged  to  the 
oligarchical  party  in  ftis  native  cit>,  and  in  its 
fates  he  shared.  Hti  was  a  noble  by  birth,  and 
all  his  sympathies  tfcre  with  the  nobles.  Thr'y 
are,  in  his  poems,  tlic  dyaOoi  and  eaO'/.oi,  and  ilie 
commons  the  kokoI  and  dtiJItt/.  terms  which,  in 
fact,  at  that  period,  were  rerrnlarly  used  in  this 
political  significatiofi.  and  not  in  their  later  eth 
ical  meaning.  He  was  banished  with  the  lead- 
ers of  the  oTijjarchical  party,  havin:^  prcvitnisly 
been  deprived  of  all  his  property;  and  most  of 
his  poems  were  composed  while  be  was  an  ex- 
ile. Most  of  his  political  verses  are  addre.'^scd 
to  a  certain  Cyrnus,  the  son  of  Polypas.  The 
other  fragments  of  hia  poetry  are  of  a  social, 
most  of  them  of  a  festive  character.  They  place 
us  in  the  midst  of  a  circle  of  friends,  who  formed 
a  kind  of  convivial  society :  all  the  membera  of 
this  society  belonged  to  the  class  whom  the  poet 
calls  *'  the  good."  The  collection  of  gnomic 
poetry,  which  has  come  down  to  us  under  the 
name  of  Theopnis,  contains,  however,  many 
additions  from  later  poets.  The  genuine  frag- 
ments of  Theognis  contain  mttch  that  Is  highly 
poetical  in  thought,  and  clcrranl  as  well  as  for- 
cible in  expression.  The  best  editions  are  by 
Bekker.  Lips.,  1815,  and  second  ed.,  1837,  8vo  ; 
by  Welcker,  Francof,  1826,  8vo  ;  and  by  Orel- 
lius,  Turic,  1840,  4to. — 2.  A  tragic  poet,  con- 
temporary with  Aristophanes,  by  whom  ho  is 
satirized. 

Theon  (Gfuv).  1.  The  name  of  two  mathe- 
maticians who  are  often  confounded  together. 
The  flrat  is  Theon  the  elder,  of  Smyrna,  best 
known  a«i  an  arithmetician,  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  Hadrian.  The  second  is  Theon  the 
younger,  of  Alexandrea,  the  father  of  Httatia, 
bc:«t  known  as  an  astronomer  and  geometer» 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Theodosius  the  elder. 
Both  were  heathens,  a  fact  which  the  date  of 
the  second  makes  it  desirable  to  state ;  and 
each  held  the  Platonism  of  his  period.  Of  The- 
on of  Smyrna,  all  that  we  have  left  is  a  portion 
of  a  work  entitled  Tuv  Kara  jiaOrjuariKT^v  xP^ol 
ftuv  eif  r^v  roi;  HAorovof  uvup>uoiv.  The  por- 
tion which  now  extste  ia  in  two  hoolcs,  one  on 
arithmetic  and  one  on  music  :  there  was  a  third 
on  astronomy,  and  a  fourth,  Ilepi  njf  «6a/i^ 
ftevtof.  The  beat  edition  is  by  Oelder,  Leyden, 
1827.  Of  Theon  of  Alexandrea  tlic  following 
works  have  come  down  to  us:  1.  Scholia  on 
Aratns.  f.  Edition  of  Eoelld.  3.  Commentaiy 
on  the  Almagest  of  Ptolemy,  addressed  to  his 
son  Epiphaniut.  4.  Commentary  on  the  Tables 
of  Ptolemy.— 2.  JEtW9  Tnton,  of  Alexandrea,  a 
sophist  and  rlictorician  of  uncertain  date,  wrote 
several  works,  of  which  one,  entitled  Progym- 
tuumata  {Tlpoyvfivdofiara),  is  still  extant.  It  fa 
a  usefbl  treatise  on  the  proper  system  of  prep- 
aration for  the  profession  of  an  orator,  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  laid  down  by  Hermngenes  and 
Aphthonius.  One  of  the  host  editions  is  by 
Finckh,  Stuttgard,  1884.— 3  Of  Samoa,  a  paint- 
er, who  flourished  from  the  time  of  Philip  on- 
ward to  that  of  the  succeaaota  of  Alexander. 
The  peculiar  merit  of  Theon  was  hia  prolific 
fancy. 

Thconoe  (QeovoTf),  daughter  of  Proteua  and 

Psammatlie,  also  ealled  Idothea    Vid.  Ipothka. 
TheopuInkb  {6cu6uvt]s).    I.  Cn-  PoMrsici 
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THKOFulKsa,  of  Mytileoe,  in  Lesbos,  a  learned 
Greek,  and  one  or  the  mrwt  intfmate  firiends  of 

Pompey.  Pompey  appeal s  to  have  made  his  ac- 
quaintance during  the  Mithradatic  war,  and  soon 
became  to  maeh  attaebed  to  him  that  he  pre- 
sented to  bim  Vhe  Roman  franchise  in  the  pres- 
ence of  his  army,  after  a  speech  in  which  he 
eulogized  his  merits.  This  occurred  about  B.C. 
62;  and  in  the  course  of  the  same  year  The- 
ophanes  obtained  from  Pompey  the  privileges 
of  a  free  state  for  his  native  city,  although  it 
bad  es[K>used  the  cause  of  Mithradaies.  Thc- 
opbaoes  came  to  Rome  with  Pompey ;  and  on 
toe  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  he  accompa- 
Died  bis  patron  to  Greece.  Pompey  appointed 
him  commander  of  the  Fabri,  and  chiefly  con- 
anlted  bim  and  Lucceius  on  ail  important  mat- 
t«m  in  the  war,  much  to  the  indignation  of  the 
Roman  nobles.  Arter  the  battle  of  Pharsalia, 
Theopbanes  tied  with  l^ompey  from  Greece,  and 
it  was  owing  to  bis  advice  that  Pompey  wenf 
to  Egypt  After  the  death  of  his  patron.  The- 
ophancs  took  refuge  in  Italy,  and  was  pardoned 
by  Caesar.  ARer  hie  death,  the  Lesbians  paid 
divine  honors  to  his  memory.  Thcophanes 
wrote  the  history  of  Pompey's  campaigoa,  in 
which  he  represented  the  exploits  of  nis  patron 
in  the  most  favorable  light — 2.  M.  Pompeics 
Thsopuamks,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  sent  to 
Asia  by  Angnstns,  in  the  capacity  of  procnrator, 
and  was,  at  the  time  that  Strabo  wrote,  one  of 
the  friends  of  Tiberius.  The  latter  emperor, 
however,  pat  his  descendants  to  death  toward 
the  end  of  liis  reign,  A  D  33,  because  their  an- 
cestor had  been  one  of  Pompey's  friends,  and 
had  received  sAer  his  death  divine  honors  from 
tlic  T.psbians. — 3.  A  Byzantine  historian,  flour- 
ished most  probably  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
aixth  centuiy  of  our  era.  Ho  wrote,  in  ten 
books,  the  history  of  the  Eastern  empire  dur- 
ing the  Persian  war  under  Justin  II.,  from  A.D. 
667  to  681.  The  work  itself  is  lost,  but  some 
extracts  from  it  are  preaerved  by  Photius. — 4. 
Also  a  Byzantine  historian,  lived  during  the 
second  half  of  the  eighth  century  and  the  early 
pnn  of  the  ninth.  In  cooseqoence  of  his  sap- 
porting  the  cause  of  image  worship,  he  was 
banished  by  Leo  the  Armenian  to  the  island  of 
Samothrace,  where  he  died  in  818.  Theofibn- 
nes  wrote  a  Chronicon,  which  is  still  extant, 
beginning  at  the  accession  of  Diocletian  in  277, 
and  coming  down  to  811.  It  consists,  like  the 
Chronica  of  Eusebius  and  of  Syncellus,  of  two 
parts,  a  history  arranged  according  to  years, 
and  n  ehionological  tame,  of  whleh  the  former 
is  very  superior  to  the  latter.  It  is  published 
in  the  Collections  of  the  Byzantine  writers,  Par- 
is, 1666,  fol,  Yenet.,  im,  Ibl. 

The5phYlo8  {OeditXof).  1.  An  Athenian  com- 
ic poet,  most  probably  of  the  Middle  Comedy. — 
%  An  hislMteo  and  geographer,  quoted  by  Jo- 
sephus,  Plutarch,  and  Ptolemy. — 3.  Bishop  of 
Antioch  .in  the  latter  part  of  the  aecond  century 
of  car  era,  and  the  author  of  one  of  the  early 
apotogies  for  Christianity  which  have  come 
down  to  as.  This  work  is  in  the  form  of  a  let- 
ter to  a  friend,  named  Autolycus,  who  was  still 
a  heathen,  but  a  man  of  extenaive  reading  and 
great  learning.  It  was  composed  A  D.  180,  a 
rear  or  two  before  the  death  of  Tbecphilus. 
best  edition  is  that  bj  Wdf,  Hamb ,  ITM, 
•76 


8vo. — 4.  Bishop  of  Alexandres  ia  the  atterpm 
of  the  fourth  and  the  b^|[innitt|  of  tbs  Iflb  on. 

turies  of  our  era,  and  distinfOisbed  for  bb  per- 
secutions of  the  Origeoists  and  for  his  boiuiit; 
to  Chrysostom.  He  died  A.D.  4tl  Afevn- 

mains  of  his  works  have  come  down  lo  us -5. 
One  of  the  lawyers  of  Constantinople  who  «en 
employed  by  Justinian  on  hfo  Ant  Code,  ooikt 
Digest,  and  on  the  composition  of  the  loitf. 
tutes.  Kid.  JuBTiMUNOs.  Tbeopbilus  isthen- 
thor  of  the  Greek  translation  or  panpbriM  of 
the  Institutes  of  Justinian  wkidi  has  cmh 
down  to  us.  It  is  entitled  ^IverirvSn  9njSm 
^AvTixivoupoCt  InslUuta  Thevphdi  Anttctntms. 
It  became  the  text  for  the  Institutes  in  ik 
East,  where  the  I.»atin  language  wa?  liul? 
known,  and  entirely  displaced  the  Laiio  lexL 
The  best  edition  is  by  Reitx,  Baag„  I7N,Sirii. 
4to.— 6.  Theophilvs  PROTosPATHAiiir!!,  theao- 
thor  of  several  Greek  medical  works,  wbicfaan 
still  extant.  Pr9to$pathariu$  wis  origouSfi 
military  title  given  to  the  colonel  oftbebodf' 
guards  of  the  Emperor  of  Constantioople(iSMll^ 
am),  but  afterward  became  also  a  hi|hcivil%> 
nity.  Theophilus  probably  lived  in  the  scYentk 
century  aAer  Christ.  Of  his  woriu  lite  two 
most  important  nre,  1.  tlMpl  r$r  to§  *Ajip6m 

KaraaKvv^f,  De  Corporis  Humani  FoiriM,  an  la 
atomical  and  pbyaiological  treatise  ia  five  boob. 
The  beet  edition  is  qr  Gieenbin,  Qmi.,  IM; 
8vo.  2.  rifpi  Ovpuv,  Dc  LTinu,  of  which  the 
best  edition  is  by  Guidot,  Lugd.  Bat.,  ITU  (aad 
1781),  Sm 

THsopHaAc^Ti-s  (Gfo^pa^rof),  thsGwekili. 
losopher,  was  a  native  of  Eresus  iaLeibNilli 
studied  philosophy  at  Athens,  first  ssder  Fhtt^ 
and  afterw  ard  under  Aristotle.  He  became  the 
favorite  pupil  of  Aristotle,  who  is  sud  to  biis 
changed  his  original  name  of  l^rTtamutoTheo* 
phrasius  (or  the  Divine  Speaker),  toiwlic^tk 
fluent  and  graceful  address  of  bis  popii;  bat 
this  tale  is  scarcely  credible.  Aristotle  snud 
Theophraaliw  his  snocessor  in  the  presidracy 
of  the  Lyceum,  and  in  his  will  beqoeatbed  u> 
him  his  library  and  the  originals  of  his  ow 
writings.  Tbeophmstos  was  a  worthy  sDccas- 
or  of  his  great  master,  and  nobly  snstaioei!  the 
character  of  the  school.  He  is  said  to  hare  had 
two  tbonsand  disciples,  and  among  them  n* 
men  as  the  comic  poet  Menander.  He  wb 
highlv  esteemed  by  tho  kings  Pbiiipposi  Cu- 
Sander,  and  Ptolemy,  and  was  oottbe  lentbs 
object  of  the  regard  of  the  Athenian  peoplf,  m 
was  deciaiveW  shown  when  he  wt>  impeached 
of  impiety ;  for  ho  was  not  osly  ae^itted,  bnl 
liis  accuser  would  have  fallen  a  Tictim  to  bis 
calumny,  bad  not  Tbeopbraatus  Moerowlj  »• 
terforedtosavehim.  ffererthMi^vlMas 
philosophers  were  banished  from  .\theni  w 
B.C.  305,  according  to  the  law  of  So|ij»glfi 
Theophraatna  also  left  the  city,  tstilNl^i 
disciple  of  Aristotle,  in  the  very  oexl  yw 
brought  Sophocles  to  pttni8hawDt,aDdpiociirea 
the  repeal  of  the  law.  From  tMillwTbeo- 
phrastus  continued  to  teacb  at  Athens  wfth- 
out  any  further  molesUtMn  till  bis  death.  H« 
died  in  887,  having  presided  over  the  I*!*"" 
about  thirty.five  years.  His  age  is 
stated.  According  to  some  scconatjh  b»  liwd 
eighty-five  years  ;  aocon|ing  to  fllbli%JI* 
hondndnwioefMifMii.  mkmimtm^ 
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dM6d  hit  life  with  the  eotnplaint  twpeetiBf 
Um  short  (liiratinn  of  human  existence,  that  it 
ended  just  when  the  insight  into  its  problems 
wsa  hegi  n  n  i  ng.   The  whme  popolstion  of  Ath- 

ens  took  part  in  his  funnral  obsequies.  He  be- 
<|ue&tbed  his  library  to  Neleus  of  Scepsis.  Theo* 
phrastos  exerted  himself  to  earrf  not  ^e  phHo- 
sophiral  system  of  Aristotle,  to  throw  light  upon 
the  difficulties  contaioed  in  his  books,  and  to 
fit!  up  the  gaps  in  them.  With  this  view  he 
wrote  a  great  number  of  works,  the  great  ob- 
ject of  which  was  the  development  of  the  Aris- 
totelian philosophy.  Unfortunately,  most  of 
these  works  have  perished.  The  following  are 
alone  extant:  1.  Charactere*  {jiOiKoi  x^pi^^rfifiti;), 
in  thirty  chapters,  containing  descriptions  of  vi- 
oioos  charaeters.  3.  A  treatise  on  sensaoos 
perception  and  its  objects  {irtpi  alaO^oeu^  [nal 
aloOrjruv']).  3.  A  fragment  of  a  work  on  meta- 
physics (TtivfUTa  rd  ^vatKo).  4.  Om  the  History 
of  Plants  (vepi  ^ruv  hropln^),  in  ten  books, 
one  of  the  earliest  works  on  botany  which  have 
eone  down  torn,  6.  On  the  Cauatt  ofPUmtt 
(irepi  <^vru»  atnuv),  originally  in  eight  books,  of 
which  six  are  still  extant.  0.  0/  Stme*  (irn>t 
XI9u¥).  Thebestedilioi»oflheeoro|iletewoiiDi 
of  Theophrastus  are  by  Schneider,  Lips.,  1818- 
21,  6  vols.,  and  by  Winimer,  Yratislavis,  1842, 
of  which,  however,  the  Urst  vohiroe  has  only 
jet  appeared.  The  best  separate  edition  of  tiie 
Ck^fiuUret  is  by  Ast,  Lips.,  1816. 

T%soniTtiA0T08  (Qeo^vXaKTof).  1.  Somaiiied 
SiMOCATTA,  a  Byzantine  historian,  lived  at  Con- 
stantinople, where  be  held  some  public  offices 
imderHeraclhie,abmit  A.D.61»-IIS9.  His  chief 
work  is  a  history  of  liie  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Maarice,  in  eight  books,  from  Ibe  death  of  Ti- 
berhis  IT.  and  the  accession  of  Maurice  in  58S, 
down  to  the  murder  of  Maurice  and  his  chil- 
dren by  Phoeas  in  602.  The  best  edition  of 
tliis  work  is  by  Bekker,  Bonn,  1 834, 8vo.  There 
Is  also  extant  another  work  of  Theophylactus, 
entitled  Quasdones  Phi/ sir fT,  of  which  the  best 
edition  is  by  BuisSonade,  Paris,  1836,  8vo. — 2. 
\rchbishop  of  Bulgaria,  flourished  aboat  iLD. 
1070  and  onward,  is  celebrated  for  his  com- 
mentaries on  the  Scriptures,  which  are  founded 
on  the  commentarioiof  Chi7»oalein,aiidaf«of 
considerable  value. 

Thbopompus  {Otdnofttroc)-  1-  King  of  Sparta, 
reigned  about  B.C.  770-720.  He  is  said  tohave 
established  the  ephoralty.  and  to  have  been 
mainly  instrumental  in  bringing  tbe  first  Mes- 
sntan  war  to  •  soooesalhl  issiie.->f .  Of  Cfaiea, 
a  celebrated  Greek  historian,  was  the  son  of 
Damasistratus  and  tbe  brother  of  Caucalus,  the 
ihstorieian.  Rewashom  abont  B.C.tTS.  He 
accompanied  his  father  into  banishment,  when 
the  latter  was  exiled  on  account  of  bis  espous- 
ing tlie  hiteretts  of  the  Laeed«noiiians,  hot  he 
was  restored  to  hia  native  country  in  the  forty- 
filth  year  of  his  age  (333),  in  consequence  of 
ttie  letters  of  Alexander  the  Oreat,  in  which  he 
exhorted  the  Cliiana  to  recall  their  exiles.  In 
*bat  year  Tbeopompus  quitted  Chios  with  his 
ftlher  is  Qoeertsin ;  but  we  know  thst  before  he 
his  native  country,  he  attended  the  school 
of  rhetoric  which  Isociptes  opened  at  Chios, 
ttd  that  he  profited  so  much  by  the  lessons  of 
nis  great  master  as  to  be  regarded  by  the  an- 
eientsas  the  moat  disUngnished  of  all  liiaaobol* 


I  ara.  Bphorna  the  Wiloriao  was  a  ftHow-ata- 

dent  with  him,  but  was  of  a  very  ilifTerent  char- 
acter ;  and  lacerates  used  to  say  of  them,  that 
I  Tbeopompus  needed  the  liit  and  Epboms  tbe 
spur.    In  consequence  of  tbe  advice  of  tsocra> 
tes,  Tbeopompus  did  not  devote  his  oratorical 
powers  to  the  |rfeading  of  causes,  but  gave  his 
chief  attention  to  the  study  and  composition  of 
^  history.    Like  his  master  Isocrates,  however, 
he  composed  many  orations  of  the  kind  called 
Epideietie  by  the  Greeks,  that  is,  speeches  on 
set  subjects  delivered  for  dbplay,  such  as  eu- 
,  logiums  upon  states  and  individuals.    Thus  in 
I  352  he  contended  at  Halicarnassus  with  Nan- 
crates  and  his  master  Isocrates  for  the  prize 
I  of  oratory,  given  by  Artemisia  in  honor  of  her 
!  husband,  and  gained  the  vietoiy.  Oa  his  ra« 
turn  to  Chios  in  3.33,  Tbeopompus,  who  was  a 
man  of  great  wealth  as  well  as  learning,  nat- 
urally took  aa  ia^MNrtaat  position  in  the  atato  t 
but  his  vehement  temper,  and  his  support  of 
I  the  aristocraticai  party,  soon  raised  against 
I  him  a  host  of  eneoiies.  Of  these,  oae  of  tha 
most  formidable  was  tbe  sophist  Theocritus. 
I  As  long  aa  Alexander  lived,  his  enemies  dared 
ael  taKe  any  open  proceedings  against  Tbeo- 
pompus ;  and  even  after  the  death  of  tlie  Mace- 
donian monarch  he  appears  to  have  ei^oyed  for 
some  yeaia  the  protection  of  the  roysl  hooso. 
Tbeopompus  was  supported  by  .Alexander,  and 
sAer  bis  death  by  the  royal  hou^ ;  but  bo 
'  was  eventnaliy  expelled  from  Chios  aa  a  dto 
turber  of  the  public  peace,  and  fled  to  Egypt 
to  Ptolemy  about  305,  being  at  tbe  time  sev- 
enty-five years  of  age.   We  are  informed  that 
Ptolemy  not  only  refused  to  receive  Tbeo- 
pompus, but  would  even  have  put  bim  to  death 
as  a  dangerous  busy-body,  had  not  some  of  hir 
friends  intereedod  for  his  life.   Of  his  further 
fste  we  have  no  particulars.    None  of  the 
works  of  Tbeopompus  have  come  down  to  us, 
hot  the  following  were  his  chief  works :  1.  'EX- 
XtfviKal  loTopiai  or  2^vrofif^*EAX)7vt*wi%  .4  His' 
tary  of  Greece,  in  twelve  t>ooks,  which  wai  a 
eonltanation  of  the  history  of  Thucydides.  It 
commenced  in  E  C  411,  at  the  point  where  the 
history  of  I  iiucydides  breaks  od,  and  embraced 
a  period  of  seventeen  years,  down  to  the  battle 
of  Cnidus  in  394.     2  <I>iAi7r?rud,  also  called 
'laroplai  (xar*  ifov^v),  Tkt  Hutory  of  Philip, 
father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  in  afty-eigot 
hooks,  from  the  commencement  of  his  reign.S^O, 
to  his  death,  336.   This  work  contained  numer* 
oaa  digressions,  which  in  fset  formed  the  great- 
er part  of  the  whole  work;  so  that  PlulipV., 
kins  of  Macedonia,  was  able,  by  omitting  them 
and  ralaining  only  what  belonged  to  the  proper 
solljeet,  to  reduce  the  work  from  fifty-eight 
hooka  to  aixteen.  Fifty-three  of  tbe  fiAy-eigbt 
hooks  of  the  original  work  were  extant  in  tho 
ninth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  and  wert 
read  by  Pboiios,  who  has  preserved  an  abstraol 
of  the  twaHlh  book.  S.  OrsriinMs.  whieb  were 
chiefly  Panegyrics,  snd  what  the  Greeks  called 
li^tSovXtvTUfoi  Xiyou   Of  tbe  latter  kind,  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  was  addressed  to  Alezan* 
der  on  tbe  state  of  Chios.    Tbeopompus  is 
praised  by  ancient  writers  for  his  diligence  and 
accuracy,  but  is  at  the  ssme  time  said  to  havb 
taken  more  pleasnra  in  blsming  tttan  ia  eonif* 
Bieadiog ;  aad  na^j  of  hia  jadgroents  respect- 
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fiff  ereoto  and  eharaotera  wws  ezpraMed  with 

such  acrimony  and  scvprity  tliat  several  of  the 
aacieot  writers  speak  of  bis  maligDity,  aad  call 
him  a  reviler.  The  atjrle  of  Theopompna  waa 
formrd  on  tlin  mofJrl  of  Isocratps.  and  possess- 
ed the  cbaractenstic  merits  and  defi^ts  of  bis 
neater.  It  waa  pore,  dear,  and  elegant,  hut 
deficient  in  vif.'or,  loaded  with  ornament,  and  in 
geoeral  too  artificial.  The  best  collections  of 
ttie  fra^eota  of  Tbeopompaa  are  hf  Wiehers. 
Logd.  13at.,  18S9.and  by  C.  and  Theod.  Mullcr, 
in  the  FragnuntA  Hutoricorum  GracorutUt  Paris, 
1841.— 3.  An  Athenian  comic  poet,  of  the  Old 
and*al80  of  the  Middle  Comedy,  was  the  son  of 
Tbeodectes  or  Theodorus,  or  Tisamenus.  He 
wrote  as  late  as  B.C  380.  His  extant  frag- 
ments ctintain  cxamplea  of  tho  deoUDiog  pori^ 
of  tl)e  Attic  dialect. 

TiiEoxgNias  (0(o;tV(0(),  a  surname  of  Apollo 
and  Mercury  (Hermes).  Respecting  the  fhati- 
Tal  of  the  Theoxcnia,  vid.  Diet,  of  Antiq.,  t.  v. 

THKRA(0j7pa:  Orfpaioc.  now  •San/ortn),  an  isN 
and  in  they£gean  Sea.andtheehief  of  the  Spo- 
radcs,  distant  fr.nn  Crete  seven  hundred  stadia, 
and  twenty-five  Ruman  miles  south  of  the  island 
of  loe.  It  is  described  by  Strabo  as  two  hund> 
red  stadia  in  circumference,  but  by  modern 
travellers  as  thirty-six  miles,  aud  in  figure  ex- 
actly like  a  horse-ehoe.  There  ie  dearly  of 
Tolcanio  origin.  It  is  coyered  at  the  present 
day  with  piunice-stone ;  and  the  rocks  are  burn- 
ed and  aeorehed.  It  fa  aaid  to  haTo  heen  forav 
ed  by  a  clod  of  earth  thrown  from  the  ship  Argo, 
and  to  have  received  the  name  of  Calliste  when 
It  flrat  emerged  from  the  aea.  Therasia,  a 
small  island  to  the  west,  and  called  at  the  pres- 
ent day  by  the  same  name,  was  torn  away  from 
There  by  eome  Toteanie  eonvolaion.  There  ia 
said  to  have  been  originally  inhabited  by  Pha- 
niciaos,  but  waa  afterward  colonised  by  Lace- 
dMMmiawi  and  Minyana  of  Lemnos,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Spartan  Theras,  who  gave  his 
name  to  the  islan(^  In  B.C.  631  Battus  con- 
ducted a  colony  from  There  to  Africa,  where  he 
founded  the  celebrated  city  of  Cyrene.  Tbera 
remained  faithful  to  the  Spartans,  and  was  one 
of  the  few  islands  which  espoused  the  Spartan 
eanae  at  the  oomneneeaMnc  of  the  PelojMMUie- 
aiao  war. 

Thikambo  {Oef)ufi6u,  also  OpufxCui),  a  town  of 
Macedonia  on  the  peninsula  Pallene. 

TiiKUAMK.NKs  {i) rjiinutvT]^),  su  Athenian,  son 
of  liagiion,  was  a  leadmg  member  of  the  oli- 
ganrtiieal  government  of  the  Four  Hundred  at 
Athens  in  B.C.  411.  In  this,  however,  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  occupied  as  eminent  a  sta- 
tbn  as  he  had  hoped  to  fill,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  declaration  of  Alcihiades  and  of  the 
army  at  Samos  against  the  oligarchy  made  it 
evident  to  him  that  ita  daya  were  numbered. 
Accordingly  he  withdrew  from  the  more  violent 
aristocrats,  and  began  to  cabal  against  them ; 
and  he  aubaequently  look  not  only  a  prominent 

part  in  the  deposition  of  the  Four  Hundred,  hut 
came  forward  aa  the  accuser  of  Antiphon  and 
Areheptolemua.  who  had  been  hia  intimate 
fHends,  hut  whose  death  he  was  now  the  mean 
and  cowardly  inatrument  m  procuring.  At  the 
battle  of  A^nuaa  fn  466,  Thenmenee  held  a 
subordinate  command  in  the  .Athenian  flc(*t,  and 
he  was  one  of  tbose  who.  after  the  victonrt  were 
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eoouniaaioDed  1^  the  generala  to  re|iair  toiai 

scene  of  action  and  save  as  many  as  possible 
of  the  disabled  galleys  and  their  crews,  a 
atoffiB.  It  ia  aaid,  rendered  th«  eaaeution  of  thi 

order  impracticable  ;  yet,  inatatd  of  trusting U 
this  as  hia  ground  of  defence,  Tberameaai 
thoaght  it  aawr  to  divert  the  popular  anger  fton 
himself  to  others  ;  and  it  appears  to  Inv.  been 
chiefly  throQ^  bis  macbioatioos  that  lbs  w 
generala  who  Bad  returned  to  Athena  wen  em. 
demned  to  death.    After  the  capture  of  Atbeni 
by  Lysander,  Theramenes  waa  chosen  ooe  of 
the  Thirty  Tyrants  f404).  He  eodeavond  is 
oheck  the  tyrannical  proceedings  of  his  col- 
leagues, foreseeing  that  their  violence  wooU  be 
fatal  to  the  permanence  of  their  power.  His 
opposition,  however,  had  no  efllect  in  resiraio- 
ing  them,  but  only  induced  the  desire  to  rij 
themselves  of  so  troublesome  an  a&socizte, 
whose  former  conduct,  moreover,  had  shown  ibat 
no  political  party  could  depend  on  him, and  who 
bad  earned,  by  his  trimming,  the  nickname  of 
Kodopt'oc-— Aboot  which  might  be  worn  on  eittier 
foot.    He  was  therefore  accused  hyCriiijsb?- 
foru  the  council  as  a  traitor,  and  when  bis  nom- 
inal judges,  favorably  impressed  by  his  abIed^ 
fence,  exhibited  an  evident  disposition  toa«;'iit 
him,  Crilias  introduced  into  the  chamber  a  nam- 
her  of  men  armed  with  doggers,  and  iedtni 
that,  as  all  who  were  not  included  inthrpriT- 
ileged  Three  Thousand  might  be  put  to  deatii 
by  the  eole  authority  of  the  Thirty,  be  Unel 
the  name  of  Theramenes  out  of  that  list,  and 
condemned  him  with  the  consent  of  allbisool- 
leagQea.  Theramenea  then  ruabed  to  dM  iMv, 
which  .stood  in  the  rnuncil-chamber,  but  was 
dragged  from  it  and  carried  off  to  execotios. 
When  he  had  drunk  the  hemlock,  lie  dnbei 
out  the  last  drops  from  the  cup,  fIclaimiB|, 
"This  to  the  health  of  the  lordy  Critiu!" 
Both  Xenophon  and  Cicero  express  their  al* 
miration  of  the  equanimity  which  he  displatpd 
in  his  last  hour ;  but  surely  such  a  feeliof  ii 
sadly  out  of  plaoe  when  directed  to  sodia  Mi- 

Thkbapna  {Qepuirvai,  also  Ofpu-i?;.  Dur  Or 
pditva  :  QepaTTvaiP^).  1.  A  town  io  Lacoiui,»B 
the  left  bank  of  the  Eurotas,  and  a  little  iteve 
Sparta.  It  received  its  name  from  Tberapne, 
daughter  of  Leicx,  and  is  celehjated  in  ffljtlNt> 
ogy  as  the  birth-place  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  isJ 
contained  temples  of  these  divinities  as  will  as 
temples  of  Menelaus  and  Helen,  both  of  wboa 
were  said  to  be  buried  here. — 2.  A  town  in 
otia,  OB  tho  road  from  Theboa  totbeAsopus 

[TBaBAnm(e(|Mir»f).    Kid.  TaiiirM*  No 
I] 

Thbsao.    FmL  TuasA. 

Thebibia.    Vid.  Thxba. 
Thbsiclks  (e^pisA^),  a  Corinthian  poHrr, 
whose  worka  obtained  aueb  eelebnty  that  they 

became  known  throughout  Greece  bytbe  Btme 
of  UttpUXiia  (sc.  wonjpta)  or  kvmk^  H^pidtai 

(or  -at),  and  these  names  were  spplied  not  <  nW 
to  cups  of  earthen  ware,  but  al?"  tfi"5><' 
wood,  glass,  gold,  and  silver.  Some  fccboi*ri 
nake  'nierielea  t  contemporary  of  Arisispba- 
nes  ;  but  others  deny  the  existence  of  Tliernrlw 
altogether,  and  contend  that  the  name  oi  tkM 
vases  ia  u  deaor^vl  one,  darited  ta  w 
figures  of  auimalaC^^wMe)  with  which  iMfVMi 
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Thbixa  (OipftTj :  Qepftatof),  a  town  ill  Maoe*  f 
donia, afterward  called  Tliessalonica  {vid  Tmcs- 
■alonica),  situated  at  the  northeastern  extrem- 
ity of  a  great  gulf  of  the  ;£geao  Sea,  lying  be- 
tween ThessaTy  and  the  peninsula  Chalcidice, 
and  called  Thbrmaicus  ur  THERMiSus  Sinus 
(Uep/ioiof  Kokrrof),  from  the  town  at  its  head. 
This  gttlir  was  atoo  called  Maccdoniena  Siaaa: 
Its  modern  name  is  Gu!/  of  Sulomki. 

Thkrmx  {Otpfiai),  a  town  iii  Sicily,  built  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Htmera  after  the  destruction 
of  the  latter  city  by  the  Carthagioiaaa.  For 
details,  vid.  Himkra. 

ThBBMATcoa  SiNos.    Yii.  Thkrma. 

TiiKRM0DON(Of/>/iu(5uj' :  now  Tkermeh),auyer 
of  Puntus,  in  the  district  of  Themificyra,  the 
repoled  eountry  of  the  Amaxoos,  riaes  in  a 
mountain  called  Amazonius  Mons  (and  still 
called  Mason  Dagh),  near  Phaaarcea,  and  falls 
into  the  sea  aboat  thirty  miles  east  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Iris,  after  a  short  course,  but  with  so 
large  a  body  of  water,  that  its  breadth,  accord- 
ing to  Xeoophon,  was  three  plethra  (above  three 
hundred  feet),  and  it  was  navigable.  At  its 
mouth  was  the  city  of  Themiacyra  i  and  there 
ia  still,  on  the  western  aide  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Thtrmeh,  a  place  of  the  same  name,  ThermA. 

THBSMdrtLA,  often  called  simply  PvLiB(6c^ 
uotrvXai,  TlvTiat),  that  is,  the  Hot  Gates,  or  the 
Gates,  a  celebrated  pass  leading  from  Thessaly 
into  Locris.  It  lay  between  Mount  QSta  and 
an  inaccessible  morass,  forming  the  edge  of  the 
Maliac  Gulf.  At  one  end  of  the  pass,  close  to 
Anthela,  the  mountain  approached  so  close  to 
the  morass  as  to  leave  room  for  only  a  single 
eayriage  bMween ;  this  namiw entrance  formed 
the  western  gate  of  Thermopylae.  About  a 
mile  to  the  east  the  mountain  again  approached 
close  to  the  sea,  near  the  Loorian  town  of  AU 
peni,  thus  forming  the  eastern  jjate  of  Ther- 
mopylK.  The  space  between  these  two  gates 
was  wider  and  more  open,  and  was  distinguish- 
ed by  its  abundant  flow  of  hot  sprintrs,  which 
were  sacred  to  Hercules :  hence  the  name  of 
the  plaee.  Thefmopyla  waa  the  only  paas  by 
vhich  an  enemy  could  penetrate  from  nnrthem 
iQio  SouUiera  Greece,  whence  its  great  import- 
anoe  in  Qrecian  history.  It  ia  especially  cele- 
brated on  account  of  the  hemic  defence  of  Lc- 
oaidas  and  the  three  hundred  Spartans  against  1 
the  mighty  host  of  Xersea ;  and  they  only  fell ' 
through  the  Persians  havini;  discovered  a  path 
over  the  mountains,  and  thus  being  enabled  to 
attack  the  Greeks  in  the  rear.  ThTa  mountaia 
path  commenced  from  the  neighborhood  of 
Tracbia,  ascended  the  gorge  of  the  River  Aso- 
Pos  and  the  hill  called  Anopiea,  then  crossed 
ihc  crest  of  CEta,  and  descended  in  the  rear  of 
Thermopykc,  near  the  town  of  Alpeni. 

Thkrmuu  or  Therxa  {Qtpfiov  or  rd  Otp/ia), 
« town  of  the  iEtoliana,  near  Stratus,  with  warm 
■mineral  springs,  was  regarded  for  some  time  as 
*hs  capital  of  iho  country,  since  it  waa  the  place 
of  meeting  of  the  iEtolian  confederacy. 

l)iSBMV8,  MiNucIirs.  1.  Q  .  served  under 
Seipio  as  tribunus  militum  in  the  war  against 
Hannibal  in  Africa  in  B.C.  202 ;  was  tribune 
of  the  plebs  201  ;  curulc  aidile  197  ;  and  praetor 
IM,  when  he  carried  on  war  with  great  success 
>n  Nearer  Spain.  He  was  eonsttl  in  198,  and 
**nisd  OQ  war  against  the  Mguriana  in  tbia  and 


the  two  following  years.  Os  hf«  rstom  to  Rome 

in  190,  a  triumph  was  refused  him,  through  the 
influence  of  M.  Cato,  who  delivered  on  the  oc 
caaion  his  two  orations  entitled  De  decern  Homin 
ibus  and  De  falsts Pugnis.  Thermus  was  killed 
in  188,  while  fighting  under  Cn.  .Manlius  Vulso 
against  the  Thracians.— 2.  M.,  propra:tor  in  81. 
accompanied  L.  Murena,  Sulla's  legate,  into 
Asia.  Thermus  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of 
Mytilene,  and  it  was  under  him  that  Julius  Cic- 
sar  served  his  tirst  campaign  and  gained  his 
first  laurels. — 3.  Q.,  propraMor  51  and  50  in  Asia, 
where  he  received  many  letters  from  Cicero, 
who  praises  bis  administration  of  the  profinoe. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  he  eapoot* 
ed  the  side  of  Pompey. 

Thbbon  (Osytw),  tyrant  of  Agrigentum  ia 
Sicily,  was  the  son  of  .TCncsidemus,  and  de- 
scended from  one  of  the  must  illustrious  fatu- 
iliea  in  his  native  city.  He  obtained  the  ao* 
preme  power  about  B.C.  488,  and  retained  it 
till  bis  death  in  472.  He  conquered  Himera  in 
48S,  and  united  thia  powerful  city  to  his  own 
dominions.  He  was  in  close  alliance  with  Ge- 
lon.  ruler  of  Syracuse  and  Gela,  to  whom  he 
had  given  bis  daughter  De  mare  to  in  msrriage ; 
and  he  shared  with  Gelon  in  the  great  victory 

Sained  over  the  Carthaginians  in  480.  On  the 
eath  of  Gelon  in  478,  Theron  espoused  the 
cause  of  Polyzelus,  who  had  been  driven  into 
exile  by  bis  brother  liieron.  Theron  raised  an 
aimy  for  the  purpose  of  reinstating  him,  but 
hostilities  were  prevented,  and  a  peace  con- 
cluded between  the  two  sovereigns. 

Thkrsanoicr  {Uepaavdpog),  son  of  Polynices 
and  Aiigiat  and  one  of  the  Epigoni,  was  married 
to  Demonassa,  by  whom  he  became  the  father 
of  Tisamenus.  He  went  with  Agamemnon  to 
Troy,  and  was  slain  in  that  expedition  byTelo- 
phus.  His  tomb  was  shown  at  Eltea  in  Mysia, 
where  sacrifices  were  offered  to  him.  Virgil 
(£n.,  ii.,  261)  enumerates  lliersander  amoof 
the  Greeks  concealed  in  the  wooden  hoise. 
Homer  does  not  mention  him. 

[Thbbiil5chu8  (QepaiXoxoc),  a  Pttonian  chie^ 
tain,  an  ally  of  the  Trojans,  killed  by  Achilles.] 
TuBRfiiTBs  {Qepalnis),  son  of  Agnus,  the  must 
defintaied  (and  nglieat  of  the  Greeks  that  came 
benealli  the  walls  of  Troy,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  most  kiquacioua  busy- body  and  fault> 
finder  in  the  Greek  army.  He  was  especially 
fond  of  abusing  Achilles  and  Ulysses;  and,  on 
one  occasion,  having  assailed  Agamemnon  him- 
self wi^  his  revilings,  Ulysses  inflicted  sum- 
mary punishment  upuii  him  with  his  sceptre  in 
the  assembly  of  the- Greeks,  and  caused  him  to 
sit  down  quietly.]  According  to  the  later  poets, 
he  was  killed  by  Achilles  because  he  had  ridi- 
culed him  for  lamenting  the  death  of  Penthe- 
ailea,  queen  of  the  Amazons. 

Thbsbos  (essff^if),  the  great  legendary  hero 
of  Attica,  was  the  son  of^Egeus,  king  of  .Athens, 
and  of  /Ethra,  tho  daughter  of  Pittheus,  king 
of  Troezen.  He  was  brought  op  st  Troezen ; 
and  when  he  reached  maturity,  he  took,  by  his 
mother's  directions,  the  swokl  and  sandals,  the 
tokens  which  had  been  left  by  jEfeos,  and  pro* 
ceeded  to  Athens.  Eager  to  emulate  Hercules, 
he  went  by  land,  displaying  his  prowess  by  do- 
stroyiog  the-robbem  and  aioneten  that  infested 
the  ceoatiy.  Periphetes,  Sinia,  Phsa  the  Crom 
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ttyoaiin  sow,  Sciron,  Cercyon,  and  PraenwlM 

fell  before  him.  At  Athens  he  was  immediately 
recognized  by  Medea,  who  laid  a  plot  for  poison* 
ing  him  at  a  banquet  to  which  he  was  invited. 
By  means  of  the  sword  which  he  carried,  The- 
seus wqa  rccotrnized  by  .^]geiis,  acknowledged 
as  his  son,  and  declared  his  successor.  The  | 
sons  of  Pallas,  thus  disappointed  in  their  hopes  | 
of  succeedinfT  to  the  throne,  attempted  to  se- 
cure the  succession  by  violence,  and  (ieclnied  i 
war;  but,  being  betrayed  by  the  herald  Lcos,  [ 
were  destroyed.  The  capture  of  the  Maratho- 
nian  bull,  which  had  long  laid  waste  the  sur* 
toonding  country,  was  the  next  exploit  of  The- 
seus. Aftei"  this  Theseus  went  of  Ws  owo  ae> 
cord  as  one  of  the  seven  youths,  whom  the 
Athentam  were  obliged  to  tend  every  year, 
with  seven  maidens,  to  Crete,  in  order  to  be 
devoured  by  the  Miootaur.  When  they  arrived 
ft  Crete,  Ariadiie,  the  danghter  of  Minos,  be- 
same  enamored  of  Theseus,  and  provided  him 
with  a  sword  with  which  be  slew  the  Minotaur, 
and  a  dew  oflhieid  Iqr  which  he  fimnd  his  way 
out  of  the  labyrinth.  Having  effected  his  ob- 
ject, Theseus  sailed  away,  canyiog  off  Ariadne. 
Tliere  were  Taffous  aeeooats  abwtt  Arfadne ; 
but.  according  to  the  general  account,  Theseus 
abandoned  Iter  in  the  island  of  Naxos  on  his 
way  home.  VU.  Ariadwb.  He  was  generally 
believed  to  have  had  by  her  two  sons,  CEnopion 
and  Staphylus.  As  the  vessel  in  which  The- 
seus sailed  approached  Attica,  he  neglected  to 
lioist  the  white  Bail,  which  was  to  have  been 
the  signal  of  the  success  of  the  expedition ; 
whereupon  JEgeua,  thinking  that  his  son  had 
perished,  threw  himself  into  the  sea.  Vid. 
JEazvs.  Theseus  thus  became  King  of  Athens. 
One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  adventures 
afTheeeos  was  his  cxpetftiM  against  the  Ama- 
zons.  He  is  said  to  have  assailed  them  before 
they  had  recovered  from  the  attack  of  Hercules, 
and  to  hava  carried  off  their  queen  Antiopc. 
The  .•\ma7,on8,  in  their  turn,  invaded  Attica, 
and  penetrated  into  Athens  itself;  and  the  final 
battle  in  which  Theseoa  overcame  them  was 
fought  in  the  very  midst  of  the  city.  By  An- 
tiope  Theseus  was  said  to  have  luid  a  son  named 
Hippolytiis  or  Demophoon,  aad  after  her  death  to 
have  married  Phaedra.  ( Vid.  Hippolytus,  Ph.c- 
DkA.)  Theseitt  figures  in  almost  all  the  great 
heioie  espeditiooe.  He  waa  one  of  the  Argo- 
nauts (the  anachronism  of  the  attempt  of  Me- 
dea to  poison  him  docs  not  seem  to  have  been . 
notieed) ;  he  joined  hi  the  Celydotti|tt  haot,  f 
and  aided  Adrastus  in  recovering  the  bodies 
of  those  slain  before  Thebes.  He  contracted 
a  dose  fHeadship  with  Piritbous,  and  aided 
him  and  the  Lapithe  a^inst  the  Centaora. 
With  the  assistance  of  Pirithoos  he  carried 
off  Helen  from  Sparta  while  she  was  quite  a 
girl,  and  placed  her  at  Aphidna,  tinder  the 
care  of  ..Ethra.  In  return,  he  assisted  Piritb- 
ous in  bis  attempt  to  carry  off  Proserpina  (Per- 
sephone) from  the  tower  world.  Pirhhaaa  per- 
ished in  the  enterprise,  and  Theseus  was  kept 
in  hard  durance  until  he  was  delivered  by  Her- 
cules. Meantime  Castor  and  Pollux  invaded 
Attica,  and  carried  off"  Helen  and  iEthra,  Aca- 
demus  having  informed  the  brothers  where 
th^f waretohetaid.  (fid.  Aoadkkos.)  Me* 
also  eadaavmad  to  iacita  the  peo* 
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pfe  agafmit  Theseas,  who,  on  his  Tctem,  found 
himself  unable  to  re-establish  his  authonty, 
and  retired  to  Soyros,  where  be  met  with  a 
treadierotis  death  at  the  hands  of  Lycumedes. 
The  departed  hero  was  brlievoJ  to  h.ive  ap- 
peared to  aid  the  Athenians  at  the  battle  of 
Marathon.  Tn  489  the  bones  of  Theseus  were 
discovered  by  Cimon  in  Scyroe,  and  broogl  t  Is 
Athens,  where  they  were  deposited  in  a  teupk: 
(the  Theseum)  erected  in  honor  of  the  hero.  A 
considerable  part  of  this  temple  still  leaMisS) 
forming  one  of  the  most  intereptiner  monuments 
of  Athens.  A  festival  in  honor  of  Theseus  was 
celebrated  on  the  eighth  day  of  each  month,  e» 
pecially  on  the  eighth  of  Pyanepston.  Tliere  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Tbeseus  is  a  purely  legeoda^ 
personage.  Neveithdesa,  in  later  times  the 
Athenians  came  to  regard  him  as  the  author  of 
a  very  important  political  revolution  in  Attiea. 
Before  his  time  Attica  had  been  hroken  np  ids 
twelve  petty  independent  states  or  townshtp«, 
acknowledging  no  head,  and  connected  only  by 
a  IMend  nnkm.  Theeens  ahoKshed  the  stp* 
arate  governments,  and  rrected  Athens  into^ 
capital  of  a  single  commonwealth.  The  festivtf 
of  the  Panathenea  was  laatitated  to  cewniiB^ 
orate  this  important  revolution  Thesfut  U 
said  to  have  estsblisbed  a  constitutional  gofcm* 
ment,  retalnhig  in  hto  own  hands  only  eertahi 
definite  powers  and  functions  He  is  further 
said  to  have  distributed  the  Athenian  citizen* 
into  I3tm  three  daaaea  of  Enpatridae,  Geomori, 
and  Demiorgi.  It  would  be  a  vain  task  to  at- 
tempt to  decide  whether  there  is  any  historicd 
basis  for  the  legends  aboat  Theseus,  and  stiO 
more  so  to  endeavor  to  separate  the  historical 
from  the  legendary  in  what  has  been  preserved. 
The  Theseus  of  the  Athenians  was  a  hero  who 
fought  the  Amazons,  and  Slcw  the  Minotanr, 
and  carried  off  Helen.  A  personage  who  shoold 
be  nothing  more  than  a  wise  king,  consolidatinf 
the  Athenian  commonwealth,  however  fottiiU 
his  existence  might  be,  would  have  no  histmad 
reality.  The  connection  of  Theseus  with  Po- 
seidon (Neptune),  the  national  deity  of  the  lodl 
tribes,  his  coming  from  the  Ionic  towoTronen, 
forcing  his  way  through  the  Istbmos  into  Atti- 
ca, and  mMOMug  the  laihnin  as  aa  Ms 
Panegyris,  rather  suggest  that  Theseus  is,  at 
least  in  part,  the  mythological  representatire  sf 
an  Icnian  inmifraticn  into  Attica,  tHkidI,  add* 
ing,  perhaps,  to  the  strength  and  importance  of 
Ionian  settlers  already  in  the  coimtry,  might 
easily  have  led  to  that  politlcd  aggregstioa  af 
the  disjointed  clemeate  cf  tlw  aiala  whkh  is 
assigned  to  Theseus. 

ThssmTa  or  TntsaSpRSaos  (Oevu^o,  BeojHo^^ 
pof),  that  is,  the  law-giver,"  a  surname  of  De- 
meter  (Ceres)  and  Persephone  (Proserpina),  is 
honor  of  whom  ths  Tkesmovkoria  were  ede- 
brated  at  Athens  in  the  month  of  Pyanepston. 

TuBSPLS  or  Thsspia  (Oroirria/,  Oeenrio/, 
ir«ia,  Qiairta :  Getnrin'fi  Oeairtadrrf,  Tbesptensis: 
now  Erems  or  Rimokastro),  an  ancient  town  is 
Boeotia,  on  the  soutlieastern  slope  of  Mount  HpI- 
icon,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Crisssaa 
Golf.  Its  inhabitants  did  not  foltow  the  eiaB> 
pie  of  the  other  Boeotian  towns  in  submittinf 
to  Xerxes,  and  a  number  of  them  bravely  foiuht 
nnder  Leonidas  at  Thermopylm*  aad  pHMii 
with  the  Spaitaaa.  Their  ehf  ««• 
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llie  (round  by  the  PcrsfaoB,  bat  was  tuhae* 

quen*'y  rcbnilt  In  the  Pelnponnesian  war  the 
r'lrbans  made  ihenistlves  masters  of  the  town. 
At  Thespue  was  prcHLrved  the  ctlebralod  mar- 
ble .statue  of  En>s  hy  Praxiieles.  who  had  given 
it  to  Phfyne,  by  whom  it  was  presented  to  her 
native  town.  Vii.  Psazitkles  From  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  town  to  Mount  Hehron  the  Muses 
are  called  TJutpiadest  and  Helicon  itself  i« 
named  the  J^etpia  rupu. 

Thbsh*  (Qeamf),  the  celebrated  father  of 
Greek  tragedy,  was  a  contemporary  of  Pisistra- 
ttts.  and  a  native  of  learns,  one  of  the  demi  in 
Attica,  where  the  worship  of  I3;vcliiis  (Diony- 
6U6)  bad  long  prevailed.  The  alteration  made 
bj  Tbespis.  and  which  gave  to  the  old  tragedy 
a  new  and  dramatic  character,  was  very  sim[)]c 
but  very  important.  He  introduced  an  actor, 
fbr  ttie  sake  of  giving  rest  to  the  chorus,  and 
independent  of  it,  in  whicli  capacity  he  proba- 
bly appeared  himself  taking  various  parts  in 
tho  same  piece,  under  Tarious  disguises,  which 
he  was  enabled  to  assume  by  means  of  the  Imen 
masks,  the  invention  of  which  is  ascribed  to 
bim.  The  first  representation  of  Tbespis  was 
in  B  C.  636.  For  further  detaila,  vuL  Diet,  of 
Aniitj.^  art.  Traooidia. 

ThcspIus  {Oianio^),  son  of  Ercchthcus.  who, 
aceordiiii^  to  some,  founded  the  town  of  Thes- 
pio;  in  li(£otia.  Uia  deacendaata  are  called 

Tkespiada. 

Tiip.sprotI  (Offnrpuro/),  a  people  of  Epirus, 
inhabitinij  the  district  called  after  them  Thks- 
pROTiA  (Hcan-pwrio)  or  riiKspRoTis  (Gfa-por/f ), 
which  extended  along  the  coast  from  the  Am- 
bracian  Gulf  northward  as  far  as  the  River  Thy- 
amis,  and  inland  as  far  as  the  territory  of  the 
Moloaai.  The  aoatheastcrn  part  of  the  country 
on  the  coast,  from  the  River  .\cheron  to  the 
Ambracian  Uulf,  wa^  called  Cassopiea,  from  the 
town  Cassope,  and  is  sometimes  reckoned  a 
distinct  district.  The  Thesproti  were  the  most 
ancient  iuhabitants  of  Epirus,  and  are  said  to 
have  derived  their  name  firom  Thesprotna,  the 
•on  of  Lycaon.  They  were  Pelasgians,  and 
their  country  was  one  of  tbe  chief  seats  of  the 
Pelaagk)  nation.  Hen  waa  the  otade  of  Dodo- 
na,  the  great  centre  of  the  Pelasgic  worship. 
From  Tbesprotia  issued  the  Tbessalians,  yi\xo 
\Mi  possession  of  tbe  eonntrjr  afterward  ealled 
Thessaly.    In  the  historical  period  the  Thes- 

Erotiaos  were  a  people  of  small  importance, 
aving  beoome  sulgect  to  the  kings  of  the  Mo- 
lossians. 

THBseiLiA  {QtaaaXia  or  QtrrdXia :  Qcoaakd^ 
orOrrroAof),  the  largest  division  of  Greece,  was 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Camhunian  Mount- 
ains, which  separated  it  from  Macedonia ;  on 
tbe  west  by  Mount  Pindus,  which  separated  it 
fiom  Epirus  ;  on  the  east  by  the  iEgean  Sea  ; 
and  on  ibe  south  by  the  MaUac  Gulf  and  Mount 
(Eta,  which  separated  it  from  Locris,  Phocis, 
and  .dBloUa.  Thessaly  Proper  is  a  vast  plain, 
lying  between  the  Camhunian  .Mountains  on 
the  north  and  Mount  Uthrys  on  the  south, 
Mount  Pindus  on  the  west,  and  Mounts  Oasa  and 
Pelion  on  the  east.  It  is  thus  shut  in  on  every 
aide  by  mountam  barriers,  broken  only  at  the 
northeaatem  corner  bf  the  valley  and  defile 
of  Tempe,  which  separates  Osaa  from  Olym- 
pnai  aod  is.  tbe  only  road  through  which  an  in- 
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vader  can  enter  Thessaly  from  the  wp-il.  Thh 
plain  is  drained  by  the  River  f.  r  ns  and  its 
affluents,  and  is  said  to  have  !><  >  u  originally  a 
vast  lake,  the  waters  of  which  were  afterward 
carried  t)fr  through  xh*-  Vale  of  Tempo  by  some 
sudden  convulsion,  which  rent  the  rocks  of 
this  valley  asunder.  The  Lake  of  iVimeittt,  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Ossa,  and  that  of  Ua-b'-i*  at 
tbe  foot  of  Mount  Peliun,  are  supposed  to  have 
been  remains  of  this  vast  lake.  In  addition  to 
the  plain  already  drscriheil,  there  were  two 
other  districts  included  under  the  general  name 
of  Thessaly :  one  called  Magnesia,  being  a  long, 
narrow  strip  nf  country,  extending  along  the 
coast  of  tbe  iEgean  Sea  from  Tempe  to  the 
Pagasean  Gulf,  and  boonded  on  the  west  by 
Mounts  Ossa  anrl  Olympus;  and  the  other  be- 
ing a  long  narrow  vale  at  the  extreme  south 
or  tbe  country,  lying  betweeif  Moonta  Othrys 
and  CEla,  and  drained  by  the  River  Sperche- 
us.  Tbessaly  is  said  to  Imve  been  originally 
known  by  the  names  of  Vy^rha,  ^monta,  and 
^Eolis.  The  two  former  appellations  belong 
to  mythology;  the  latter  refers  to  the  period 
when  the  country  was  inhabited  by  -Eolians, 
who  were  afterward  expelled  from  the  coun- 
try by  the  Thessalians  about  sixty  years  after 
the  Trojan  war.  The  Thessalians  are  said  to 
have  come  from  Thesprotia  ;  but  at  what  pe- 
riod their  name  became  the  name  of  the  coun- 
try can  not  be  determined.  It  does  not  occur 
in  Homer,  who  only  mentions  the  aeveral  prin- 
cipalities of  which  it  was  composed,  and  does 
not  give  any  general  appellation  to  the  country. 
Thessaly  was  divided  in  very  early  times  into 
four  districts  or  tetrarchies,  a  division  which 
we  still  find  subsisting  in  the  Peloponnesian 
war.  These  d  ist  ricts  we  re  Hesiimoli$,  Pelasgxo- 
its,  Thtstalwtis,  and  Phihioiis.  Theycompri.sed, 
however,  only  the  great  Thessalian  plain  ;  and 
besides  them,  we  find  mention  of  four  other  dis- 
tricts, viz.,  Magnesia,  Dolopia,  (Etaa,  and  Malts. 
Thus  there  were  eight  districts  altogether. 
Perrhabia  was,  properly  apeaking,  not  a  district, 
since  Perrha'hi  was  the  name  of  a  Pelasgic 
people  settled  in  Hestiaeotis  and  Pelasgiotis. 
Vid.  PaaasiBat.  1.  HasTunflns  ('E^rtai^ifor 
'EcTiun^),  inhabited  by  the  llrsUautct  {'"Ennai- 
uToi  or  'EanuT(u)t  the  northwestern  part  of 
Thessaly,  bounded  on  tbe  north  by  Macedonia, 
on  the  west  by  Epirus.  on  the  east  by  Pelasgi- 
otis, and  on  tbe  south  by  Thessaliotis :  the  Pe> 
neus  maybe  aald  in  general  to  have  formed  ito 
southern  limit. — 2.  Pki.apoiotis  {Ue^acyiuTtc)^ 
inhabited  by  tbe  Pelasgidta  {neXnayiurai),  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Thessalian  plain,  was  bound» 
ed  on  the  north  by  Macedonia,  on  tbe  west  by 
Hestiseotis,  on  the  east  by  Magnesia,  and  on  the 
south  by  the  Sinoa  Pagascus  and  Phthiotis. 
The  name  shows  that  it  was  originally  inhabited 
by  Pelasgians ;  and  one  of  the  chief  towns  in 
the  district  was  Larissa,  which  was  of  Pelas- 
gic origin. — 3.  Thessaliotis  {Qeaaa^iurtf),  the 
southwestern  part  of  the  Thessalian  plain,  so 
called  because  it  was  first  occupied  by  the  Tbes- 
aalians  who  came  from  Thesprotia.  It  was 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Hestiseotis,  on  the 
west  by  Epirus,  on  the  east  by  Pelas{?iotis.  and 
on  the  sooth  by  Dolopia  and  Phthiotis — 1 
Phthiotis  (^diun^),  inhabited  by  the  Phrhiota 
C^OtuTai)t  tbe  southeast  of  Tbessaly,  bounded 
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•fi  :he  north  by  Thessaliotis,  on  the  west 

Dolnpia,  on  the  south  by  the  Sinus  Maliaciis, 
and  un  the  east  by  the  Pdgasaean  Gulf  Its  in- 
habitants were  Achsans,  and  are  frequently 
called  the  Achsean  Phthiota?  It  is  in  this  dis- 
trict that  Homer  places  Phthia  and  Hellas 
Proper,  and  the  dominions  of  Achilles.'-^.  Mao- 

KKsTa.     Vid  Maonksia. — 6  Dot.oi'Iv  (AoPorr/a), 

inhabited  by  the  UUdpet  {^oXoneg),  a  small  dis- 
triet  bounded  on  the  east  by  Phthiotis,  on  the 

north  by  Thrssalioiis,  on  tlio  wrst  by  AtJiama- 
nia,  and  on  the  south  by  CEttea.  They  were 
an  ancient  people,  for  they  are  not  only  men- 
tioned hy  lIotTK'r  as  fighting  before  Troy,  but 
they  also  sent  deputies  to  the  Ampbictyonic  aa- 
tembly.-'T.  CEtjka  (OfroTa),  inhabited  by  the 

(J-^'cri  {OlraiOi)  and  Mninnex  {.Wviuvcr),  a  dis- 
trict in  the  upp^r  valley  of  the  Spercbeus.  lyins 
between  Mounts  Othrya  and  OSta,  and  bonnded 
on  the  north  by  Dolopia.  on  the  south  by  Phoris, 
and  on  the  cast  by  Malls. — 8.  Ma  us.  Vid.  Ma- 
un  — History  of  The**al\f.  The  Theeaalians,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  w  ere  a  Tliesprotian  tribe. 
Under  the  guidance  of  leaders,  who  are  said  to 
have  been  descendants  of  Hercules,  they  in- 
vaded the  western  part  of  the  country,  afterward 
called  Thessaliotis,  and  drove  out  or  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  Peneslae  or  bondsmen  the  an- 
cient iCoiian  inhabitants.  The  Tbeaaalians 
afterward  spread  over  the  other  parts  of  the 
country,  compelling  the  Perrhaebi,  Magnetos, 
Achaean  Phthiotss,  etc.,  to  submit  to  their  au- 
thority and  pay  them  tribute.  The  population 
of  Thessaly,  therefore,  consisted,  like  that  of 
Laconia,  of  three  distinct  daases :  1.  The  Pe- 
nes t  a',  whose  condition  was  nearly  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Helots.  8.  The  subject  people,  cor- 
reaponding  to  the  Periieci  of  Laconia.  3.  The 
Thessalian  conquerors,  who  alone  had  any  share 
m  the  public  administration,  and  whose  lands 
were  cultivated  by  the  Penestie.  For  aomo 
time  after  the  conquest,  Thessaly  was  governed 
by  kings  of  the  race  of  Hercules ;  but  the  kiogly 
power  aeema  to  have  been  aboUahed  in  eariy 
times,  and  the  government  in  the  separate  cities 
became  oligarchical,  the  power  being  chiefly  io 
the  hands  of  a  few  great  flimiliea  descended 
from  the  ancient  kings.  Of  thr.se,  two  of  the 
most  powerful  were  Uie  Aleuadae  and  the  Sco- 
pade,  the  former  of  whom  ruled  at  Lariasa,  and 
the  lalirr  at  Cranon  or  Crannon.  These  nobles 
had  vast  estates  cultivated  by  the  Penestc; 
they  were  celebrated  for  their  hospitality  and 
princely  mode  of  life ;  and  they  attracted  to 
tiieir  courts  many  of  the  poets  and  artists  of 
Southern  Greece.  At  an  early  period  the  Thes- 
aalians  were  united  into  a  confederate  body. 
Each  of  the  four  di.*tricts  into  which  the  coun- 
try was  divided  probably  regulated  its  aflairs 
byaome  kind  of  provincial  council;  and,  when 
occasion  required,  a  chief  mapistrate  was  elect- 
ed under  the  name  of  Tagus  (Taydf),  whose 
commands  wwpa  obeyed  by  all  the  four  districts. 
His  command  was  of  a  military  rather  than  of 
a  civil  naturr?,  and  be  seems  to  have  been  ap- 
pointad  only  a  eaae  of  war.  We  do  not  Icnow 
the  extent  of  his  constitutional  power,  nor  the 
time  for  which  he  held  his  office;  probably 
neither  was  proelaely  fixed,  and  depended  on 
the  circumstances  of  the  time  and  character  of 
the  individual.    This  confederacy,  however. 
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not  ef  much  pmelioal  benefit  to  the  Tbe» 

saltan  people,  atid  appears  to  have  been  oolj 
used  by  the  Thc&salian  nobles  as  a  means  of 
cementing  and  maintaining  tlieir  power.  Ths 
Tbc  ssalians  never  i^ccame  of  much  importance 
in  Grecian  history.  They  submitted  to  iht  Per- 
sians on  their  invasion  ofOreeee,  and  they  ei> 
ercised  no  important  influence  on  Grcc  in  ?.f 
fairs  till  after  the  end  of  the  Pelupunnesiao  war. 
About  this  time  the  power  of  the  ariatocratieri 
families  began  to  decline,  and  Lycophron,  who 
had  established  himself  as  a  tyrant  at  Pbern, 
oflbred  a  (brmidaMe  opposition  to  the  great  aii» 
tocratical  families,  and  endeavored  to  extes^ 
his  power  over  all  Thessaly.  His  ambitjoai 
aehemea  were  realiied  by  Jason,  the  aneeenor, 
and  probably  tlu-  son  of  Lycophron,  who  caused 
himself  to  be  elected  Tagus  about  B.C.  374. 
While  he  lived  the  whole  of  Tbesaalf  was 
united  as  one  political  power,  and  he  began  to 
aim  at  making  himself  master  of  all  Greeor, 
when  be  was  aasasatnated  in  S70.  The  ofiee 
of  Tagus  became  a  tyranny  under  his  success- 
ors. Polydorus,  Polyphron.  Alexander,  Tisipbon, 
and  Lycophron;  but  at  length  the  old  aristo- 
craiical  families  called  in  the  assistance  of 
Philip  of  Macedonia,  who  deprived  Lycopbros 
of  his  power  in  333,  and  restored  the  ancieot 
government  in  the  different  towns.  Tbecooa 
try,  however,  only  changed  masters  ,-  for  a  few 
years  later  (344)  Philip  made  it  cuuxpleltlj  sub- 
ject to  Macedonia,  by  placing  at  the  bead  ui'tbe 
four  divisions  of  the  country  governors  devoted 
to  his  interests,  and  probably  members  of  the 
ancient  noble  families,  who  had  now  becoSBS 
little  better  than  bis  vassals.  From  this  urae 
Thessaly  remained  in  a  state  of  dependeDce 
upon  the  Macedonian  kings,  till  the  victory  of 
T.  Flamininus  at  Cynosoephalx  in  197  again 
gave  tbcm  a  semblance  of  independence  undei 
the  protection  of  the  Romans. 

TutssALONicA  {QeaaaXoviKij),  daughter  of 
Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  by  bit 
wife  or  ooneobine  Nieesipelis  of  Plwra.  Shi 
was  taken  prisoner  by  Cassander  along  with 
Olympias  00  the  capture  of  Pydna  io  B.C.  S17; 
and  Caaaander  cmbraend  the  oppontuniiy  ta 
connect  himself  with  the  ancient  royal  bouse 
of  Macedonia  by  manying  her.  By  Cassander 
she  beeninn  the  mother  of  three  eons,  Philip 
Antipater,  and  Alexander  ;  and  her  husband 
paid  her  the  honor  of  conferring  her  oaizte  upon 
the  city  of  Tbeanaloniea,  which  he  founded  oa 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Therroa.  (Fti.  below.) 
After  the  death  of  Cassander,  Thessalooicn  was 
put  to  death  by  her  son  Antipater,  295. 

TrissaloiiIca  (9<evaAoWk9,  also  OtomiXmi 
Ktia :  OeoaahiviKri'^ :  now  Saloniki),  more  an* 
ciently  Thkrma  (Gtp^j; :  Oepfiaioi),  an  ancieot 
city  in  Macedonia,  situated  at  the  nortbeastera 
extremity  of  the  Sinus  Thermaicns.  Under 
the  name  of  Tberma  it  was  not  a  place  of  much 
importanee.  It  was  taken  and  oocupfad  by  MM 
Athenians  a  short  lime  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Peloponnesian  war  (B.C.  43*.:),  but 
was  soon  aftnrward  restortd  bf  then  to  Pa^ 
diccas.  It  %vas  made  an  important  city  by  Cas- 
sander, who  collected  in  this  place  the  iababit- 
ante  of  aeveral  adjaeent  tewna  (nbont  &C. 
816),  and  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Thes*.ilo- 
nica,  in  honor  of  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  PhiiJf 
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ud  aistsr  of  Alexaiider  the  Great.  From  this 

lime  it  became  a  large  and  flourishing  city.  Its 
hftrbor  was  well  situated  fur  commercial  inter* 
eourse  with  the  Hellespont  and  the  ^gesn ; 
and  under  the  Romans  it  liatl  t!ir  additional  ad- 
vantage of  lying  00  the  Via  Egoatia,  which  led 
from  the  western  shores  of  Greece  to  Bysantiam 
and  the  East.  It  was  visited  by  the  Apostle 
Paul  about  A.D.  63 ;  and  about  two  years  after- 
ward he  addremed  ftom  Corinth  two  epistles 
to  Ilis  converts  in  the  city.  Tbessalonica  con- 
tinued to  be,  under  the  empire*  one  of  the  most 
important  cities  of  Macedonia;  and  at  a  later 
time  it  became  the  residence  of  the  prefect,  and 
the  capital  of  the  Iliyrian  provinces.  It  is  cele- 
brated at  this  pcnod  on  account  of  the  fearful 
nasaacre  of  ita  inhabitants  by  order  of  Tbeodo- 
sins,  in  consequence  of  a  riot  in  which  some  of 
tlie  Roman  oliiccr:i  liad  been  assassinated  by 
the  popolaoe.    Vid.  Theodosids. 

[  riiK88.\LU8  {Qeaaa?.6().  1.  Son  of  Hercu- 
les and  Chalciope  (the  daughter  of  Kui7pylus, 
king  of  Cos),  and  father  of  Pbidippus  and  Anti- 
phus. — 2.  An  eminent  tragic  actor  in  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  whose  special  favor  be 
enjoyed,  and  whom  he  served  before  hto  acoea- 
sion  to  the  throne,  and  aflerwardaccooiIHinied 
on  his  expedition  mto  Asia.] 

Tmsalbos  (Offfvo^dr*)  1-  A  Greek  physi- 
cian,  son  of  Hippocrates,  passed  some  of  his 
time  at  the  court  of  Archeiaus,  king  of  Mace- 
don  ia,  who  reigned  B.C.  418-300.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  sect  of  the  Dogmatici, 
and  is  several  limes  highly  praised  by  Galen, 
who  calls  him  the  most  emraent  of  the  sons 
of  Hippocrates.  He  was  supposed  by  some  of 
the  ancient  writers  to  be  the  author  of  several 
of  the  works  that  fbrm  part  of  the  Hippocratic 
Colleclinn,  which  he  might  h'ave  compiled  from 
notes  left  by  bis  latber. — 2.  Also  a  Greek  phy- 
sician, was  a  natire  of  Tralles  in  Lydia,  and 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  medical  sect  of  the 
Melhodici.  He  lived  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of 
the  Emperor  Nero,  A.D.  64-68,  to  whom  he 
addressed  one  of  his  works  ;  and  here  he  died 
and  was  buried,  and  his  tornh  was  to  be  seen 
in  Pliny's  lime  on  the  Via  Appia.  He  consid- 
ered himself  superior  to  all  his  predeeessors  ; 
he  asserted  that  none  of  them  had  contributed 
any  thing  to  the  advance  of  medical  science,  and 
boasted  that  he  could  himself  teach  the  art  of 
healing  in  six  months.  He  is  frequently  men- 
tionedby  Galen,  but  always  m  terms  of  contempt 
and  rid  teule.  None  of  hia  worka  are  extant. 

TiiKsTiL's  (Of'crrjof),  son  of  Mars  (Ares)  and 
Demooice  or  Androdtce,  and,  according  to  oth- 
an,  aon  of  A|enor,  and  grandson  of  Pleoron.  the 
king  of  .£tolia.  He  was  the  father  of  Iphiclus, 
Itefppus,  Plexippus,  Eurypylos,  Leda,  AUbca, 
and  Hypermnestra.  His  wife  is  not  the  same 
in  all  traditions,  some  calling  her  Leucippc  or 
Laophonte,  a  daughter  of  Pleuron,  and  others 
Deidamia.  The  pstronyroie  TnssTlZDas  is 
given  to  bis  grandson  Melcager,  as  well  as  to 
his  sons,  and  the  female  patronymic  TbsstIas 
to  his  daughter  Althsa,  the  mother  of  Melea- 
«er. 

TitEsToR  {Qtarup).  I.  Son  of  Idmon  and 
Laothoe,  aud  father  of  Calchas,  Tbeoclyme- 
nua,  Leneippe,  and  Theonoo.  The  patronymio 
Taasi^alam  ia  fraqoemly  giveo  to  Us  aon 
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Caldias.^9.  A  Trojan  warrior,  son  of  Enops 

slain  by  Patroclus.] 

Tains  (Qiu()t  one  of  the  daughters  of  Ne* 
rens  and  Doris,  wss  the  wife  of  Peleus,  by 
whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Achilles.  As 
a  marine  divinity,  she  dwelt  like  her  sisters, 
the  Nereids,  in  the  depth  of  the  sea,  with  her 
father  Ncreus.  Slie  there  received  Bacchus 
(Dionysus)  on  liis  flight  from  Lycurgus,  and 
the  god,  in  his  gratitude,  presents  her  with  a 
golden  urn.  When  Hopha>stus  (Vulcan)  was 
thrown  down  from  heaven,  he  was  likewise  re* 
ceived  by  Thetis.  She  had  been  brought  up  by 
Hera  (Juno),  and  when  she  reached  the  age  of 
maturity,  Zeus  (Jupiter)  and  Hera  (Juno)  gave 
her,  against  her  will,  in  marriage  to  Peleus 
Poseidon  (Neptune)  and  Zeus  (Jupiter)  himself 
are  said  by  some  to  have  sued  for  her  hand  ;  but 
when  Themis  declared  that  the  son  of  Thetis 
would  be  more  illustrious  than  his  father,  both 
gods  desisted  from  their  suit.  Others  state 
that  Thetis  rejected  the  offers  of  Zeus  (Jupiter), 
becanae  ahe  had  been  broaght  up  by  Hera 
(Juno) ;  and  the  god.  to  revenge  himself,  de- 
creed that  she  should  marry  a  mortal.  Chiron 
then  informed  Psieus  how  he  might  gain  poe> 
session  of  her.  even  if  she  should  nietainorphose 
herself;  for  Thetis,  like  Proteus,  bad  the  power 
of  asanming  any  form  she  pleaaed ;  and  she  had 
recourse  to  this  means  of  escaping  from  Pt  Icus, 
but  the  latter,  instructed  by  Chiron,  held  the 
goddess  fast  till  she  again  aasmned  her  proper 
form,  and  promised  to  marry  him.  The  wed- 
ding of  Peleus  was  honored  with  the  presence 
of  an  the  gods,  with  the  ezeeption  of  Erie  or 
Discord,  who  was  not  invited,  and  who  avenged 
herself  by  throwing  apioog  the  assembled  gods 
the  apple,  which  was  the  source  of  so  much 
misery.  Vid.  Pasib.  After  Thetis  had  become 
the  mother  of  AchiUes,  she  bestowed  upon  him 
the  tenderest  care  and  love.    Vt^  Achillks. 

Tbeupolis  (Qeovno?,ir).  a  later  name  given  to 
the  city  of  Antioch  in  Syria,  on  account  of  its 
eminence  in  the  early  history  of  Christianity. 

TaadPSdsdFON  (6eoi^  irp6{uirov,  i  e  ,  the  fate 
of  a  god:  now  Ras-csh-Shukeh ;  Arab.  Wcjeh- 
cl-Khtar,  i.  e.,  a  face  of  stone),  a  lofly  rugged 
promontory  on  the  coast  of  Pboenica,  between 
Tripolis  and  Byblus,  formed  by  a  spur  of  Leb- 
anon, and  running  far  out  to  sea.  Some  travel- 
lers have  fiincied  tfantheyean  traee  in  its  side 
view  that  resemblance  tO  a  hunin  proftla  which 
its  name  implies. 

Tni  VESTS  (deovtony:  nine  at  TVksM).  aeoii- 
siderable  city  of  Northern  Africa,  on  the  frontier 
of  Numidia  and  Byzaceoa,  at  the  centre  of  sev- 
eral roads.  It  waa  of  cemparatiTely  late  ori- 
gin, and  a  Roman  colony.  Among  its  recently 
discovered  ruins  are  a  fine  trmmpixal  arch  and 
the  old  walla  of  the  eitjr,  tiw  ctavaik  of  wUsli 
was  large  enough  to  have  coBlaiacd  Ibrtj  thctt- 
sand  inhabitants. 

TafA  (Oeia),  daughter  of  Cala8(Uraiiiia)  a«d 
Terra  (Ge),  one  of  the  female  Titans,  became  by 
Hyperion  the  mother  of  Helios,  Eos  (Aurora), 
and  Selene,  that  is,  she  was  regarded  as  thia 
deity  from  whom  all  light  proceeded. 

[Thibbon.    Vid.  Thimbbon.] 

TuiLBAPHATA  (oow  probsbly  Tell  Afad,  be 
twcan  Mosul  and  Sm^),  a  town  of  r 
nia  near  the  Tigiia, 

88a 
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Thiixtha,  a  fort  in  thr  south  of  MefLopntaniia, 
•)n  an  islaod  io  the  Euphrates.  Some  identify 
it  witii  OJabos,  and  that  with  the  Ibrt  now  called 

ZoLta  or  Juba  in  about  3P  north  latitude. 

G~UIM8B0N  (Qift6puv)  or  THIB«0N(6(^f ).  1. 
cedemonian,  was  sent  as  hannost  in  B.C. 
iOO.  with  an  army  of  five  thousand  men,  to  aid 
the  lonians  against  Tissaphernes.  He  arrived 
in  Asia  about  the  time  of  the  return  of  the  Greek 
BMloeiitriea  of  Cyrus  from  Upper  Asia,  sod  at 
once  engaged  thern  to  serve  with  him  against 
Tissaphernes  and  Pharnaba/ua.  With  their 
aid  be  captured  several  cities  —2.  A  Laced«> 
monian,  an  offirpr  under  Harpalus,  Macedonian 
satrap  of  Babylon.  A(ter  his  death  he  got  pos- 
session of  his  treasares,  fleet,  and  army,  and 
laid  siegp  to  Cyrone  in  .\frica.    He  took  their 

girt  ApoUunia,  and  would  have  succeeded  but 
r  the  desertion  of  his  oAeer  Mnaaieira,  under 
whose  direction  the  Cyrcneans  recovered  most 
of  what  they  had  previously  lost.  A  force  having 
been  sent  l^|ainst  bim  firom  Egypt  ooder  Opbel- 
lUk  he  was  defeated,  and  soon  after  fell  into  the 
hands  of  some  Libyans,  by  whom  he  was  deliv- 
ered up,  taken  to  ApoUonin,  and  emeified.] 

Tiiiv  E  or  TiuNA  (Oivat,  Olva),  a  chief  city  of 
the  SiMiS,  and  a  great  emporium  fur  the  silk  and 
wool  trade  of  the  eitreme  Eaat.  Some  seek  it 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  China,  oUiero  OA  the 
southeastern  coast  of  Cochin-China. 

TuioDAMAs  {Qeioddfia^),  father  of  Hylas,  and 
Kiof  of  the  Dryopes. 

Thi«  (Oic  ■  OtvtTTff),  a  great  city  of  Upper 
Egypt,  capital  of  the  Thmites  Nomos,  and  the 
seat  of  some  of  the  ancient  dynasties.  It  was 
either  the  same  place  as  Abydcs  (No.  2),  or 
was  so  near  it  as  to  be  entirely  supplanted  by 
AlMpdna. 

TnitBE  {Oiafh]),  a  beautiful  Babylonian  maid- 
en, beloved  by  Pyramus.  The  lovers,  living  in 
adjoining  houses,  often  secretly  conversed  with 
each  other  through  a  hole  in  the  wall,  as  their 
parents  would  not  sanction  their  marriage. 
Onee  they  agreed  upon  •  reudeayiHin  at  wa 
tomb  of  Nmus  Thishe  arrived  first,  and,  while 
she  was  waiting  for  Pyramus,  she  perceired  a 
Uoneaa  whioh  bad  jast  torn  to  pleoea  an  ox,  and 
took  to  flight.  While  running  she  lost  her  gar- 
ment, which  the  lioness  soiled  with  blood.  In 
themeMi  time  Pjrramas  arrlTed,  and,  finding  her 
garment  covered  with  blood,  lie  imagined  that 
she  had  been  murdered,  and  made  away  with 
himaeirander  a  mulberry-tree,  the  fruit  of  which 
henceforth  was  as  red  as  blood.  Thi^,  who 
afterward  (bond  the  body  of  her  lover*  Ukawiae 
killed  herself. 

TuisBE,  afterward  Tbibbm  {Qta6^,  OlaSat : 
0{o6o7of,  Oia6ev(:  now  Kakotia,),  a  town  of 
Bceotia,  on  the  borders  of  Phocis,  and  between 
Mount  Helicon  and  the  Corinthian  Gulf.  It  was 
iamed  for  its  number  of  wild  pigeons,  which 
are  still  found  in  abundance  in  the  neighbor- 
hood  of  Kakosia. 

TuisdA  (Oiia6a  .  Octaodrr]^),  a  town  In  Ar- 
cadia, on  Mount  Lycaeus,  called  after  a  nymph 
of  the  saOMBflM. 

[Thil's  (9eM«)f,  now  Kutufarina),  a  river  in 
Northern  Laconia,  whioh  joins  the  AJpheus  on 
the  bordera  of  Areadia.] 

Th  Muis  {Ofiovlc  '■  ruins  at  Tmaie,  near  3fan- 
spMroA),  a  city  of  Lower  Egypt,  on  a  canal  un 
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the  eastern  side  of  theMendesian  mouth  of  tbt 

I  Nile.  It  was  a  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  tb« 
god  Mendes  (the  Egyptian  Pan),  ooder  the  jrnj. 
bol  of  a  goat ;  and,  according  to  Jerome,  Uk 
word  Thmuis  signifies  goat.  It  was  the  chisf 
eity  of  the  Nomos  ThmoTtes,  which  was  aficV 
ward  united  with  the  .Mendesian  Nomas. 

Thoantxa,  a  surname  of  the  Tauriao  Aitcmi^ 
derived  from  Tboas.  king  of  Tauris. 

Thoas  (66ar.)  I  ^on  of  Andrsemea  nl 
Gorge,  was  king  of  Calydon  and  Pleoron,  in 
iEtolia,  and  sailed  with  forty  ships  agaiostTray. 

— 2.  Son  of  Bacehoa  (Dionysus)  and  Maikt, 
was  king  of  Lrmnos,  and  married  to  Myrina,  bj 
whom  he  became  the  father  of  Hypsipjle  and 
SieinQa.  When  the  Lemnian  women  iflMd 
the  men  in  the  island,  Hypsipyle  sared  ber 
father  Tboas,  and  concealed  bioi.  Aitervard, 
however,  he  waa  diaeoveted  by  tbe  olber  «m»> 
on  and  killed  ;  or,  according  to  other  accotini*. 
he  escaped  to  Taurus,  or  to  the  island  of  (Eaot 

I  near  Eubcea,  which  waa  heneelinth  etfled'S. 
cinua.    The  patronymic  ThoantIas  is  giren  to 

t  Hypsipyle,  as  the  daughter  of  Thoas.— 3.  Soi 
of  Boffstbenea,  and  king  of  Taorti,  iirtsvlais 
dominions  Iphigcnia  was  carried  by  Diana  (Ar- 

j  tenus)  when  she  was  to  ^ave  been  saerifeed. 
—[4.  Son  of  Jaaon  and  Hypsipyle,  graodmor 
No.  2.  according  to  Homer,  while  others  caDed 
him  Deiphilus  or  Nebrophoous.  —  5.  Soo  of 

!*Iearin8  and  Periboea,  brother  of  Penelofe.— 
6.  A  Trojan  warrior,  slain  by  MeneUaiatlht 

I  sicffo  of  Troy.— 7.  A  Trojan  warrior,  aceora- 
pamed  iEneas  to  Italy,  where  he  was  &\m  by 

I  Halesus.] 

Thomas  Maoistkb,  a  rhetorician  and  gram- 
marian, who  flourished  about  A  D  1310  He 

I  was  a  native  of  Thessalonica,  and  lived  at  tbr 

'  court  of  the  Emperor  Andronicus  Palwologusi  1 . 
where  he  held  the  oflices  of  marshal  {Mtguia 

j  Offidontm)  and  keeper  of  the  arebiris  (Clarii> 
phylax) ;  but  he  afterward  retired  to  a  nionas- 
terv,  where  he  assumed  the  name  of  TktMm. 
and  deroted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  nciMi 
Greek  authors  His  chief  work,  which  hj« 
come  down  to  us,  is  a  Lexieon  of  Attu  Warit 
{mavi  'AX^o^mr  69<^ruv  *Am«Os  ^EAjd), 
compiled  from  the  works  of  the  elder  jranma 
nana,  auch  as  Phiynichus,  Ammooios,  herwUaa 
and  Moria.  The  work  baa  some  nlw  oa  m* 
count  of  its  containing  much  from  the  eUn 
grammarians,  which  would  otherwise  have  bees 
lost ;  but,  when  Thooma  deaerts  lua  guides,  be 
often  falls  into  the  most  serioas  errOTS.  Hm 
best  edition  is  by  Ritachl,  Ualis  Su^  Ml, 
1833,  8to. 

[Thon  (Oijv),  husband  of  Potydamaa,  re- 
nowned for  his  wealth,  a  king  in  Egypt,  receiT- 
ed  Menelaus  hospitably  when  be  came  tbitbtl 
with  Helen  after  the  Trojan  war,  and  bestowed 
rich  presents  upon  him,  while  Polydanina  was 
equally  liberal  to  Helen.  Herodotus  makci 
Phria  and  Helen  to  hare  arrived  there  from 
Sparta,  and  to  have  been  detained  by  Tbopit 
(duvtf),  the  guard  of  tbe  Caoobio  mooth  of  the 
Nile,  until  delivered  to  PioHM,  who  kepi  Hdcs 
until  the  visit  of  MeueUuiainaaaiebofberiM 
the  fall  of  Troy.] 

[Troosa  (Otfswa),  daughter  erPbereysi 
er  of  Polyphemus  by  Neptune  (Poseidon)] 
1    ^TttooN  re^v),  l.Oneofthegisois,«Uubj 
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ttic  Mcene.— 9.  Son  of  Phsnope,  a  Trojan  war- 
rior, slain  along  with  bis  brother  Xantbus  by 
Dioraedes  —  3.  A  Trojan  warrior,  slain  by  TJlys- 
•68.-4.  A  Phacacian,  who  distinguished  hitxi' 
self  in  the  games  celebrated  by  Ateiaoua  if 
honor  of  Ulysses  ] 

Tho^Icos  (06ptK0(  or  OopiKos  :  OopiKioi,  Qopi- 
«rv«  now  Theriko),  one  of  the  twelve  ancient 
towtii  in  Attica,  and  subspfjiiently  a  dcmus  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  Acaiuantis,  was  situated  on  ; 
Uie  southeastern  coast,  a  little  above  Snniaro, 
and  was  fortified  by  the  Atlicnians  toward  the 
close  of  the  Pelopoonesian  war.  There  are 
still  extensive  remains  of  the  ancient  town. 

Thornax  (Oo/K  cf  :  now  Parlalka),  a  mount- 
ain in  Laconia,  northeast  of  Sparta,  on  which 
stood  a  celebrated  temple  of  Apollo. 

TiiospiTEs  Lacus  (Ooo-irif  '/.iuvji  :  now  Gol- 
jik  f),  a  lake  in  Armenia  M^jor,  through  which 
the  Tigris  (lows.  The  lake,  and  the  surround- 
ing district,  also  called  Thospitis,  were  both 
named  from  a  city  Thospia  {Ouenitt)  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  lake. 

ThbIcIa  (Bp^KJit  Ion.  Qp^Kij,,  OprjU^,  OptjiKii] :  j 
Ofi4€,  pi.  Op^Ktc,  Ion.  Opi^i  and  Gpiy/f,  pi.  Opg.  [ 
jfff,  Op^iKtc:  Tbrax,  pl.Thraccs),  was  in  earlier  \ 
times  the  name  of  the  vast  space  of  country  [ 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Danube,  on  the  ' 
south  by  the  Proponlis  and  the  .£gean,  on  the 
c  i^t  by  the  Pontus  Enxinus,  and  on  the  west  | 
by  the  Uivf  r  Strymon  and  the  easternmost  of 
the  Illyrian  tribes.    It  was  divided  into  two  . 
parts  by  Meant  Herons  (now  the  Balkan),  run- 1 
oing  from  west  to  east,  and  separating  the  plain  ' 
of  the  Lower  Danube  from  the  rivers  which 
foil  into  the  £gean.   Two  extensive  moontain 
ranges  branch  ofT  from  the  southern  side  of 
Mount  Hcemus,  one  running  southeast  toward  ; 
Constantinople,  and  the  other,  called  Rbodope,  i 
east  of  the  preceding  one,  and  also  runnin:^  in 
a  southeasterly  direction  near  the  Kiver  Ncs- 
tos.  Between  these  two  ranges  there  are  many  * 
plains,  which  arc  drained  by  the  TIebrus,  the 
largest  river  in  Thrace.   At  a  later  time  the  i 
name  Thrace  was  applied  to  a  more  limited  ex- ! 
tent  of  country.   The  district  between  the  Stry- 
mon and  the  Nestus  was  added  to  Macedonia  | 
by  Philip,  and  was  vsnally  ealled  Macedonia  , 
Adjr  !  ,i    FiJ.  Macedoni.'.    Under  Augustus  the 
part  of  the  country  north  of  the  Hsemus  was  ! 
made  a  separate  Roman  province  under  the 
name  of  Moesia  (viii  Mcesu);  but  the  district 
between  the  Strymon  and  the  Nestus  had  been 
previously  restored  to  Thrace  by  the  Romans. 
The  Roman  province  of  Thrace  was  according- ! 

bounded  on  the  west  by  the  River  Nestus, 
which  separated  it  from  Macedonia,  on  the  north 
by  Moant  Hsemus,  which  divided  it  from  Moesia, ' 
on  the  east  by  the  Euxine,  and  on  the  south  by 
the  Propontis  and  i£gean.   Thrace,  in  its  wid- 
est extent,  was  peopled  in  the  times  of  Herod- 1 
otus  and  Thucydith  s  by  a  vast  number  of  dif- 
ferent tribes ;  but  ttieir  customs  and  character 
were  marked  by  great  uniformity.   Herodotus  ' 
says  that,  next  to  the  Indians,  the  Thracians 
were  the  most  numerous  of  all  races,  and  if 
nnited  under  one  head  would  have  been  irre- 1 
sistiblc.    He  describes  them  as  a  savage,  cruel, 
and  rapacious  people,  delighting  in  blood,  but 
brave  and  wariike.  Aeeoraing  to  his  aeoonnt, 
which  is  ooniinDed  by  other  writera»  the  Thia- 1 


cian  chiefs  sold  their  children  for  exportation 
to  the  foreign  merchant ;  they  purchased  their 
wivea  from  their  parents  ;  they  punctured  or 
tattuucd  their  bodies,  and  those  of  the  wuitea 
belonging  to  them,  as  a  sign  of  noble  birth;  thej 
despised  agriculture,  and  con.sidered  it  most 
honorable  to  live  by  war  and  robbery.  Deep 
drinking  prevailed  among  them  extensivdy, 
and  their  quarrels  over  their  wine-cups  were 
notorious  even  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  (Hoi 
Carm.,  i.,  27.)  They  worshipped  deities,  whom 
the  Greeks  assimilated  to  Ares,  Dionysus,  and 
Artemis:  the  great  sanctuary  and  oracle  of 
their  god  Bacchus  (Dionysus)  was  in  one  of  the 
lofliobt  summits  of  Mount  Rhodope.  The  tribes 
on  the  southern  coast  attained  to  some  degree  of 
civilisation,  owing  to  the  nnmerous  Greek  col 
onies  which  were  founded  in  their  vicinity  ;  but 
the  tribes  in  the  interior  seem  to  have  retained 
their  savage  habits,  with  little  mitigation,  dowa 
to  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire.  In  earlier- 
times,  however,  some  of  the  Thraciao  tribes 
must  have  been  distinguished  by  a  higher  de- 
gree of  civilization  than  prevailed  among  them 
at  a  later  period.  The  earliest  Greek  poets, 
Orpheus,  Linus,  Musxus.  and  others,  are  all 
represented  as  coming  from  Thrace.  Eomol- 
pus,  likewise,  who  founded  tlic  Eleusinian  mys- 
teries at  Attica,  is  said  to  have  been  a  Thra- 
cian,  and  to  have  fought  against  Erechtheus, 
king  of  Athens.  We  also  find  mention  of  the 
Thracians  m  other  parts  of  Southern  Greece : 
thus  they  are  said  to  have  ooee  dwelt  both  in 
Phocis  and  Bceotia.  They  were  also  spread 
over  a  part  of  Asia  :  the  Thynians  and  Bithyn* 
ians,  and  perhaps  also  the  Mysians,  were  mem- 
bers of  the  great  Thracian  race.  Even  Xcn- 
ophon  speaks  of  Thrace  in  Asia,  which  extend- 
ed along  the  Aslatie  shle  of  the  Bosporus  m  ftr 
asHcraclea.  The  principal  Greek  colonies  along 
the  coast,  beginning  at  the  Strymon  and  going 
eastward,  were  Awnirous,  at  the  month  of  the 
Strymon  ;  Abdera,  a  little  to  the  west  of  the 
Nestus ;  Dicma  or  Dicspolis,  a  settlement  of 
Maronea;  Masomsa  itself,  colonised  by  the 
Chians  ;  Stuymk,  a  colony  of  the  Tbasians  ; 
Mesexbbia,  founded  by  the  Samothracians ; 
and  Mm;  a  Lesbian  colony  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Hebrus.  The  Thracian  Chersonesus  was 
probably  colonized  by  the  Greeks  at  an  early 
period,  but  it  did  not  contain  any  important 
Greek  settlement  till  the  migration  of  the  first 
Miitiades  to  the  country,  during  the  reign  of 
Pisistratus  at  .\thens.  Kit/.  Cuersonesos.  On 
the  Propontis  the  two  chief  Greek  settlements 
were  those  of  Pi  hivtiius  and  Selvmbria  ;  and 
on  the  Thracian  Bosporus  was  the  important 
town  of  Byzantium.  There  were  only  a  few 
Greek  settlements  on  the  .southwest  coast  of 
the  Euxine  ;  the  must  important  were  those  of 
Apollonia,  Ooessus,  Cali.atis,Tomi,  renowned 
as  the  place  of  Ovid's  banishment,  and  [stria, 
near  the  southern  mouth  of  the  Danube.  The 
Thracians  are  said  to  have  been  conquered  by 
Scsostris,  king  of  Egypt,  and  subsequently  to 
have  been  subdued  by  the  Teucrians  and  Mys- 
ians :  but  the  first  really  historical  fiiet  respect* 
ingthcm  ia  their  subjui^ation  by  Mcgabazns,  the 

Seneral  of  Darius.    A  Aer  the  Persians  had  beea 
riven  out  of  Europe  by  the  Greeks,  the  Thrs^ 
eians recoveKd  their ifldependeiios ;  andatths 
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beginning  of  the  Feloponnesian  war,  almost  all 

the  Thracian  tribes  were  united  under  the  do- 
minion of  Sitalcea,  king  of  the  Odryss,  whose 
kingdom  extended  from  AMera  to  the  Bnxine 
ami  the  mouth  of  the  Dannt)e.  In  the  third 
year  of  the  Pcloponnesian  war  CB.C.429),  Sital- 
cea.  who  had  entered  into  an  allianee  with  the 
Athenians,  invaded  Macedonia  with  a  vast  army 
of  one  hundred  and  fiAy  thousand  men,  but  was 
compelled,  by  the  failure  of  provisions,  to  return 
home  aAer  remaining  in  Macedonia  thirty  days. 
Sitakos  fell  in  battle  against  theTriballi  in  424, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Seuthes,  who, 
daring  a  long  feign,  TBtaed  bit  kingdom  to  a 
height  of  power  and  prosperity  which  it  had 
never  previously  attained,  so  that  bis  regular 
revenues  amounted  tu  the  annual  sum  of  four 
hundred  talents,  in  addition  to  contributions  of 
gold  and  silver  in  the  form  of  presents  to  a  near- 
ly equal  amount.  After  the  death  of  Seuthes, 
wliich  appears  to  have  happened  a  little  before 
the  close  of  the  Peioponncstan  war,  we  find  bis 
powerfhl  kingdom  split  op  into  different  parts ; 
and  wlicn  Xenophon,  with  the  remains  of  the 
ten  thousand  Greeks,  arrived  on  the  opposite 
eoast  of  Asia,  another  Senthes  applied  to  him 
for  assistance  to  re  instate  him  in  his  dominions. 
Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  re- 
duced the  greater  part  of  Thraee;  and  after  the 
death  of  Alexander,  the  country  fell  to  the  share 
of  Lysioiachus.  It  subsequently  formed  a  part 
of  the  Macedonian  dominions,  but  it  continued 
to  be  governed  by  its  native  princes,  and  was 
only  nominally  subject  to  the  Macedonian  mon- 
archs.  Even  under  the  Romans  Thrace  was 
for  a  lung  time  governed  by  its  own  chiefs,  and 
we  do  not  know  nt  what  period  it  was  made 
into  a  Roman  province 

TtttASSA  P.KTi's,  P  ,  a  liistinguished  Roman 
senator  and  Sunc  ptiili)S(i[)lirr  in  the  reign  of 
Nero,  was  a  native  ut  i'utavium,  and  was  prob- 
ably bom  soon  after  the  death  of  a  ugustus.  He 
appears  at  an  earfy  period  of  his  life  to  have 
made  the  younger  Cato  his  model,  of  whose  life 
he  wrote  an  account.  He  married  Arria,  the 
daughter  of  the  heroic  Arria,  who  showed  her 
husband  Caecina  how  to  die  ;  and  his  wife  was 
worthy  of  her  mother  and  her  husband.  At  a 
later  period  he  gave  liis  own  daughter  in  mar- 
riage to  iielvidius  Priscus,  who  trod  closely  in 
the  footsteps  of  his  father-in-law.  After  in- 
curring  tlu-  hairrd  of  Nero  l)y  the  in(!cj>endencc 
of  his  character  and  the  freedom  with  which 
he  expressed  his  opinions,  he  was  condemned 
to  death  by  the  senate  by  command  of  the  cm- 

Eeror,  A.D.  66.  iiy  his  execution  and  that  of 
la  friend  Barea  Suranus,  Nero,  says  Tacitus, 
nsolfed  to  murder  Virtue  herself  The  pane- 
gyric of  Thrasea  was  written  by  Arulenus  Rus- 
ticus,  who  was,  in  consequence,  put  to  death  by 
Domitiaa. 

[THRAsiff!  (Opa<TJOf).  1.  A  Trojan  warrior, 
slain  by  Aclullcs — 2.  A  soothsayer  of  Cyprus, 
who  told  Busiris  that  by  sacrificing  a  stranger 
to  the  };ods,  he  would  causea  drouglit  which  then 
prevailed  to  cease ;  Busiria  tried  the  cxperi- 
meat  with  the  seer  himself] 

Ta«A8VBuLos  (OfiaaifjfivXoc).  I.  Tyrant  of 
Ifiletus,  was  a  contemporary  of  Periander  and 
Alyattes,  the  king  of  Lydia.  He  was  intimate- 
ly eoonected  with  Thrasybulna.  The  story  of 
886 
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tiie  mode  io  whieh  Thrasybnins  gave  Us  adviet 

to  Periander  aa  to  the  best  means  of  secunag 
his  power,  is  gifen  ander  Pkeiakose.— >2.  A  cel- 
ebrated Athenian,  son  of  Lyena.  He  was  zeal- 
ously attached  to  the  Athenian  democracy,  asd 
took  an  active  part  in  overthrowing  the  oli- 
garchical gofemment  of  the  Four  Hundred  m 
B  C  411.  This  is  the  first  occasion  on  wbid* 
he  is  mentioned;  but  from  this  time  he  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  On 
the  establishment  of  the  Thirty  Tyranta  at  Ath^ 
ens  he  was  banished,  and  was  living  in  exile  a' 
Thebes  when  the  rulers  of  Athens  were  perpe- 
trating their  excesses  of  tyranny.  Being  aided 
by  the  Thebans  with  arms  and  money,  he  col 
lected  a  small  band,  and  sei;u3d  the  fortress  of 
Phyle.  He  next  marched  upon  the  Piraeoa^ 
which  fell  into  his  hands ;  and  from  this  place 
he  carried  on  war  fur  several  months  against 
the  Ten,  who  had  snooeeded  to  the  goTero- 
mcnt,  and  eventually  he  obtained  possession  of 
Athens,  and  restored  the  democracy,  403.  la 
990  he  commanded  the  Athenian  fleet  in  the 
.Egean,  and  was  slain  by  the  inhabitants  of  .\s- 
peodus.  —  3.  Brother  of  Geion  and  Hieroa,  ty- 
rants of  Syracuse.  He  succeeded  Hieron  ia 
the  governiiicnl  B.C.  467,  and  was  soon  after- 
ward expelled  by  the  Syracusaos,  whom  be 
had  proToked  by  his  rapacity  and  cmdly.  He 
withdrew  to  Loeri,  in  Italy,  and  then  ended 
his  days. 

Thbastd/eos  {Opaavdoioi),  tyrant  of  Agrisea- 
turn,  was  the  soaand  successor  of  Theron,  B.C. 
472.  Shortly  after  his  accession  he  was  defeat* 
ed  by  Hieron  of  Syracuse,  and  the  Agrigeotmcs 
immediately  took  advantage  of  this  disaster  to 
expel  him  from  their  city.  He  made  his  escape 
to  Greece,  but  was  arrested  at  Megara,  uud  pub- 
licly executed. 

Thrasyllus  orTuRASYLcs  (Gpd<n'/./.of,  Opd- 
av'Aoi)-  1-  An  Atheniun,  who  actively  assisted 
Thrasybulus  in  opposing  the  oiigaielucal  lewe- 
lution  in  B.C.  411.  He  was  one  of  the  com- 
manders at  the  battle  of  Arginusa^  and  was 
among  the  six  generals  who  returned  to  Aihess 
and  were  put  to  death.  406. — 2.  A  celebrated 
astrologer  at  Rhodes,  with  whom  Tiberius  be- 
eame  acquainted  during  hia  residence  n  that 
island,  and  whom  ho  ever  after  held  in  i!;e  !,igh- 
esl  honor.  He  died  in  A.D.  36,  the  year  before 
'nberiua,  and  is  said  to  hare  saved  the  lives  ef 
many  persons  whom  Tiberius  would  otherwise 
have  put  to  death,  by  falsely  predicting  for  tbu 
very  purpose  that  the  emperor  would  live  tea 
years  longer.  The  son  of  this  ThniMOus  suc- 
ceeded to  his  father's  sluU.  and  he  »  said  to 
have  predicted  the  empire  to  Nera 

THBA8YMicuc8(0paoi'/iaxt)c).a  naliveofChal- 
cedon,  was  a  sophist,  and  one  of  the  earhest  cul- 
tivators of  the  art  of  rhetoric.  He  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Gorgias.  He  is  introduced  bv 
Plato  as  one  of  the  interlocutors  in  the  Politia, 
and  is  referred  tu  several  times  in  the  PhaHlras. 

TiiBASYMKtiLs  ( Opotftyrvd^f ),  son  of  the  Pyliaa 
Nestor  and  Anaxibia,  accompanied  his  father  on 
the  expedition  against  Troy,  and  relumed  with 
him  to  Pylos. 

[Thrasymell's  (Opaavun^.c^),  in  the  lliadi 
charioteer  ufSarpedun.  slain  by  Pairoclus.] 

TiiRAsyHBiies.    Vii.  Trasimkscs. 

[Tbsaustits  {OpaSm,  Xea.,  or  Qpmgris 
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Diod.).  a  cHr  of  the  Acrorii  inEUs,  mC  fiirftom 

the  borders  of  Arcadia  ] 

[Thru  {Opia),  a  village  of  Attica,  from  which 
the  snrroanding  district  was  called  Thriasics 
C  \Mi-t7is  {to  Opm(T/f»v  vei^iov),  a  part  of  the  f'lou- 
sinian  plain  extending  between  the  range  of 
4  iBgaleus  and  Eteaais,  along  the  bordera  of  the 
bny.  and  to  the  Dorth  of  it,  tod  famed  for  its 
fertility.] 

T1I8611T0M  (Bpdviov :  Op69toff  Opovit6( :  now 
Romani),  the  rhicf  town  of  the  Locri  Epicne- 
midii,  on  the  River  Boagrius,  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  sea,  with  a  harbor  opon  the  eoast. 

[ThriNaKIa  {QfHvnKtn)      ViV/  Sicii.iA  ] 

£TuBYOM  {Qpvovf  near  the  vauilera  Aeultmtta)t 
•  city  in  Triphylia  in  Elis,  on  the  Alphena,  near 

the  b<)rd(  rs  ufthc  Pyllans, corresponding  lo  the 
later  £pUuliuni.] 

TroctdToes  (OovKvildf}^).  1.  An  Athenian 
statesman,  of  the  demus  Alopecc,  son  of  Mele- 
sias.  AAer  the  death  of  Cimon  in  B  C.  449, 
Fhucydides  became  the  leader  of  the  aristocrat- 
ic party,  which  he  concentrated  and  more  thor- 
oughly organized  in  opposition  to  Pericles.  He 
was  ostracized  in  444,  thus  icavmg  the  undis- 
^nted  political  ascendency  to  Perictes.  He  left 
two  sons,  Melesins  and  Stephanus  ;  and  a  son 
jfthe  former  of  these,  named  Thucydides  after 
Dis  grandfather,  was  a  pupil  of  Socrates. — 2. 
The  great  Athenian  historian,  of  the  demus  Hali- 
mus,  was  the  son  of  Olorus  or  Orolus  and  Heg- 
esipyle.  He  is  said  to  have  been  eonnected 
with  the  family  of  Cimon  ;  and  we  know  that 
Miltiades.  the  conqueror  of  Marathon,  married 
Hegesipyle,  the  daughter  of  a  Thraeian  king 
called  Olorus,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother 
of  Cimuo ;  and  it  has  been  conjectured  with 
much  probsbllity  that  the  mother  of  Thoeydides 
was  a  grand  daughter  of  Miltiades  and  Hegesip- 
yle.  According  to  a  statement  of  Pampbila 
{nid.  Pamprila).  Thucydides  was  forty  years  of 
age  at  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponncsian 
war  or  B.C.  431,  and  accordingly  be  was  bom 
in  471.  There  is  a  story  in  Ltiefan  of  Herodo- 
tus having  read  his  History  at  the  Olympic 
games  to  the  assembled  Greeks ;  and  Suidas 
adds  thst  Thucydides,  then  a  boy,  was  present, 
and  shed  tears  of  emulstion  ;  a  presage  of  his 
own  future  historical  distinction.  But  this  cel- 
ebrated story  ought  probably  to  be  rejected  as 
a  fable.  Thucydides  is  said  to  have  been  in- 
structed in  oratory  by  Antiphon,  and  in  philoso- 
phy by  Anaxagoras ;  but  whether  these  state- 
ments are  to  m  rectivad  can  not  be  determin- 
ed. It  is  certain,  however,  that,  bein?  an  Athe- 
nian of  a  good  family,  and  living  in  a  city  which 
was  the  centre  of  Gredc  oivilizatioo,  he  must 
have  had  the  best  possible  education :  that  he 
was  a  man  of  great  ability  and  cultivated  un- 
denrtaading  his  work  dearly  shows.  He  in- 
forms ns  that  he  possessed  gold  mines  in  that 
part  of  Thrace  which  is  opposite  to  the  island 
of  Tbaaoa,  and  that  he  was  a  person  of  the 
greatest  influence  among  those  in  that  part  of 
Thrace.  This  property,  according  to  some  ac- 
eounta,  he  had  from  his  aneeators :  aeeording 
to  other  accounts,  he  married  a  rich  woman  of 
Seaptesyle,  and  received  them  as  a  portion  with 
her.  Thucydides  left  a  son  called  Timothens ; 
and  a  daugliter  also  is  mentioned,  who  is  said 
to  have  written  the  ei^tb  book  of  the  Uistoiy 
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of  Thucydidea.  Thucydides  (ii.,  48) 
of  those  who  suffered  from  the  great  plague 
of  Athens,  and  one  of  the  few  who  recovered. 
We  have  no  trustworthy  evidence  of  Thueyd* 
ides  having  distinguished  himself  as  an  ora- 
tor, though  it  is  not  unlikely  Ibat  he  did,  for 
his  oratorical  talent  is  shown  by  the  speeches 
that  he  has  inserted  in  his  history.  He  was, 
however,  employed  in  a  military  capacity,  and 
he  was  in  command  of  an  Athenian  squadron 
of  seven  ships  at  Thastis,  B  C  124,  when  Eu 
1  cles,  who  commanded  in  Amphipolis,  sent  for 
I  his  assistance  against  Brasidas,  who  was  before 
tlint  town  with  an  nrmy.  Brasidas,  fearing 
the  arrival  of  a  superior  force,  offered  favor- 
able terms  to  Amphipolis,  which  were  readily 
accepted,  for  there  were  few  Athenians  in  the 
place,  and  the  rest  did  not  wish  to  make  re- 
sistance. Thucydides  arrived  at  Eion,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Strymon,  on  the  evening  of  the 
same  day  on  which  Amphipolis  surrendered  ; 
and  though  be  was  too  late  to  save  Amphipolis. 
he  prevented  Eion  firom  foiling  into  the  hand 
of  tlie  enemy.  In  consequence  of  this  failnre, 
Thucydides  became  an  exile,  probably  to  avoid 
a  severer  punishment :  for  CIcon,  who  was  at 
this  time  in  great  favor  wiih  the  Athenians,  ap- 
pears to  have  excited  popular  suspicion  against 
him.  There  are  various  untrustworthy  ac- 
counts as  to  his  place  of  residence  during  his 
exile  ;  but  we  may  conclude  that  he  could  not 
safely  reside  in  any  place  which  was  under 
Athenian  dominion,  and  as  he  kept  his  eye  on 
the  events  of  the  war,  he  must  have  lived  in 
those  parts  which  belonged  to  the  Spartan  at> 
liance.  His  own  words  certainly  imply  that, 
during  his  exile,  he  spent  much  of  his  time 
ettlier  In  the  Poloponnesns  or  in  places  which 
were  under  Peloj.onne.sian  influence  (v.,  26); 
and  his  work  was  the  result  of  his  own  experi- 
ence and  obaerrations.  His  minute  description 
of  Syracuse  and  the  neighborhood  leads  to  the 
prolHible  conclusion  that  he  was  personally  ac- 
quainted with  the  localities ;  and  if  he  visited 
Sicily,  it  is  [)roI)able  that  he  also  saw  some  parts 
of  Southern  Italy.  Thucydides  says  that  he 
lived  twenty  years  in  exile  (v.,  26) ;  and  ss  his 
exile  commenced  in  the  beginning  of  423,  he 
may  have  returned  to  Athens  in  the  beginning 
of  403,  about  the  time  when  Thrasybulus  liber- 
ated Athens.  Thucydides  is  said  to  have  been 
assassinated  at  Athens  soon  after  his  return  ; 
but  other  accounts  place  his  death  in  Thrace. 
There  ta  a  general  agreement,  Iwwever,  among 
the  ancient  authorities  that  he  came  to  a  violent 
end.  His  death  can  not  be  placed  later  than  401. 
The  time  when  he  composed  hia  work  has  been 
a  matter  of  dispute.  He  informs  ns  himself  that 
he  was  busy  in  collecting  materials  all  through 
the  war  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  (i.,  SS), 
and,  of  course,  he  would  register  them  as  he  got 
them.  Plutarch  says  tiiat  he  wrote  the  work  in 
Thrace ;  but  the  w<mc,  in  the  shape  in  which  we 
have  it,  was  certainly  not  finislied  unii!  after  the 
close  of  the  war,  and  he  was  probably  engaged 
upon  it  at  the  time  of  his  death.  A  question  has 
been  raised  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  eijjhth 
and  last  book  of  Thucydides,  which  breaks  off  in 
the  twenty-first  year  of  the  war  (41 1).  It  dif- 
fers  from  all  the  other  books  m  containini:  no 
speeches,  and  it  has  also  been  supposed  to  l*e 
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Inferior  tu  the  rest  as  a  piece  of  c«mipotition 

Accordingly,  several  ancient  critics  supposed 
tbat  the  eighth  book  was  not  by  Thucydides  : 
some  attritratoi  it  to  hit  daughter,  and  acme  to 
Xenopfion  orTheopompus,  because  both  of  them 
snntiaued  the  history.   The  words  with  which 
Xenophon'a  Hdleidem  commence  (furu  ntera) 
may  chiefly  liave  led  to  the  supposition  tliat  he 
W88  the  author,  for  his  work  is  made  to  appear 
as  a  continuation  of  that  of  Thacydides ;  bat 
this  argument  is  in  itself  of  little  weight  ;  and 
besides,  both  the  style  of  the  eighth  book  is  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  Xenophon,  and  tho  manner 
of  treating  the  subject,  for  the  division  of  the 
year  into  summers  and  winters,  which  Thucyd- 
ides  has  obaenred  in  his  first  seven  books, 
is  continued  in  the  eighth,  but  is  not  observed 
by  Xenophon.    The  rlietorlcal  style  of  The- 
opoinpus,  which  was  the  characteristic  of  his 
writing,  renders  it  also  improbable  that  be  was 
the  author  of  the  eighth  book.    It  seems  the 
simplest  supposition  to  consider  Thucydides 
himself  as  the  author  of  this  book,  since  he 
names  himself  as  the  author  twice  (viii  ,  G,  00) ; 
but  It  16  probable  that  he  had  not  the  opportuni- 
ty ofrevis  in  It  with  the  same  care  as  the  first 
seven  books.    It  is  slated  by  an  ancient  writer 
that  Xenophon  made  the  work  of  Thucydides 
known,  wliich  may  be  true,  as  he  wrote  the  first 
two  books  of  his  Hdlcnim,  or  the  part  which 
now  ends  with  the  second  book,  for  the  purpose 
of  completinf  the  hiatoiy.  The  work  of  Thocyd> 
ides,  from  ilie  commencement  of  the  second 
book,  is  chronologically  divided  into  winters  and 
jnmmers,  and  each  anmmer  and  winter  make  a 
year  (ii ,  l).    His  summer  comprises  the  time 
from  tlie  vernal  to  the  autumnal  equinoxi  and 
the  winter  eomprisea  the  period  from  the  aih 
lumnal  to  the  vernal  equinox.    The  division 
into  books  and  chapters  was  probably  made  by 
the  Alenuidriiie  critics.  The  histofy  of  the 
PetopomieeiMi  war  opens  the  aecond  book  of 
Thucydides,  and  the  first  is  introductory  to  the 
history.    He  begins  his  first  book  by  observ- 
ing that  the  Peloponnesian  war  was  the  most 
important  event  is  Grecian  history,  which  he 
shows  by  a  rapid  review  of  the  history  of  the 
Greeks  from  the  earliest  periods  to  the  com- 
mencement  of  the  war  (i ,  1-21).    Alter  his 
introductory  chapters  he  proceeds  tu  explain 
the  aiieged  grounda  and  causes  of  the  war :  the 
real  cause  was,  he  says,  the  Spartan  jealousy 
of  the  Athenian  power.    His  narrative  is  inter- 
rupted  (c.  89-1 18).  after  he  haa  come  to  the 
time  when  the  Laeedanmonians  resolved  on  war, 
by  a  digression  on  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
power  of  Athena ;  a  period  which  had  been 
cither  omitted  by  other  writers,  or  treated  im- 
perfectly, and  with  little  regard  to  chronology, 
aa  by  Hellanwaa  in  his  Attk:  history  (c.  97).  He 
resumes  hi.s  narrative  (c.  119)  with  the  negoti- 
ations that  preceded  the  war ;  but  this  leads  to 
another  digreaaion  of  some  lengtti  on  the  trea- 
son of  Pausanias  (c.  128-131).  and  the  exile  of 
Theuistocles  (c.  13&>138).  He  concludes  the 
b<iok  with  the  speech  of  Pericles,  who  advised 
the  Athenians  to  refuse  the  demands  of  the  Pel- 
oponnesians  ;  and  his  subject,  as  already  ob- 
served, begins  with  the  second  book.  A  history 
which  treats  of  so  many  events,  which  took 
place  at  remote  spoto,  could  only  be  written,  in 
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the  time  of  Thucydides,  by  a  man  who  took 

pains  to  ascertain  facts  by  personal  inquiry  h 
modem  times  facts  are  made  known  by  piiattii| 
as  soon  as  they  oecer ;  and  the  printal  faeoNi 
of  the  time,  newspapers  and  the  like,  are  oftej 
the  only  evidence  of  many  facts  which  becone 
history.  When  we  know  the  candjeas  wsy  ii 
which  facts  are  now  reported  and  recorded  by 
very  incompetent  persons,  often  upon  very  iodi^ 
ferent  and  hearsay  teetirooDj.  and  compare  villi 
such  records  the  pains  that  Thucydide  s  took  to 
ascertain  the  chief  events  of  a  war,  with  whicfahe 
was  contemporary,  in  which  he  tcMc  a  riiare  ai 
a  commander,  the  opportunities  which  his  means 
allowed,  his  great  abilities,  and  serious,  earnest 
character,  it  is  a  fiiir  eondusion  that  wa  bave  t 
more  exact  history  of  a  lonp  eventful  period  by 
Thucydides  than  w  e  have  of  any  period  in  mod- 
ern history  equally  long  and  equally  eveotfoL 
His  whole  work  shows  the  most  scrupulous  care 
and  diligence  in  ascertaining  facts;  his  strict 
attention  to  chronology,  and  the  importance  that 
be  attaches  to  it,  are  additional  proof  of  his  hi»- 
torical  accuracy.    His  narrative  is  brief  and 
concise :  it  generally  contains  bare  facisi  ei- 
presaed  in  the  fewest  possible  words ;  and  when 
we  consider  what  pains  it  must  have  cost  htm 
to  ascertain  these  facts,  we  admire  the  seU- 
denial  of  a  writer  who  is  satisfied  irilh  giviig 
facts  in  their  naked  brevity,  without  omameDl, 
without  any  parade  of  his  personal  impoitaice, 
and  <^the  trouble  that  his  matter  eoat  bun.  A 
single  chapter  must  sometimes  have  represent- 
ed the  labor  of  many  days  and  weeks.  Soeba 
principle  of  historical  cotDpoaition  is  tbe  eri> 
dence  of  a  great  and  elevated  mind.  The  his- 
tory of  Thucydides  only  makes  an  octavo  roi- 
nroe  of  moderate  atoe ;  many  a  modera  vritor 
would  have  spun  it  out  to  a  dozen  volames.  aod 
so  bave  spoiled  it.   A  work  that  is  for  all  agea 
must  contain  much  In  little  compass.  ifeW' 
dom  makes  reflectiona  in  the  course  of  hianak 
rative :  occasionally  he  has  a  chapter  of  polili> 
cal  and  moral  observations,  animated  by  tie 
keenest  perception  of  the  motives  of  wcim 
and  the  moral  character  of  man.  Manyofbii 
speeches  are  puhttcal  essays,  or  materials /or 
them  ;  they  ^c  not  mere  imaginations  of  bis 
own  for  rhetorical  effect ;  they  coniainihegen' 
eral  sense  of  what  was  actually  ddirered  aa 
nearly  as  be  could  ascertain,  and  in  many  io* 
stances  he  had  good  opportunities  ofknowing 
what  was  said,  for  he  heard  some  speeches  de- 
liTered  (I.,  St).   His  opportunities,  his  ulents, 
his  character,  and  his  subject,  all  combined  to 
produce  a  work  that  standa  ak>oe,  atid  in  jt< 
kind  haa  neither  equal  nor  rival.  Hisiiietniit 
are  sometimes  striking  and  tragic,  an  effect  pro- 
duced by  severe  simplicity  and  miaote  particu- 
larity.  Such  la  the  deseriptiott  of  tbe  pUgm 
of  Athens.    Such,  also,  is  the  incomparable  bi^ 
tory  of  the  Athenian  expediUoo  to  SiciijNud 
its  melancholy  terminatfon.  A  nuw  whotMHi 
profoundly  will  have  a  form  of  expression  whidi 
is  stamped  with  tbe  character  of  his  miod ;  aod 
the  styfe  of  Thucydides  is  aeoordingly  coaeia^ 
vigorous,  and  energetic.   We  feel  that  all  thj 
words  were  intended  to  have  a  flieaoiDg,aiid 
have  a  meaning :  none  of  them  are  idle.  W 
he  is  sometimes  harsh  aod  obscure ;  and  prob- 
ably he  waa  so,  even  to  bis  ova  wmMjam 
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8o.de  of  his  sentences  arc  very  involved,  and 
the  connection  and  dependence  of  the  parts  are 
cffpn  difncult  to  seize.  The  best  editions  of 
Thucydides  are  by  Bcklver,  Berlin,  1821,  3  vols. 
8vo  ;  by  Poppo,  Leipzig,  10  vols.  8vo,  1821- 
18J8,  of  which  two  volumes  are  filled  with  pro- 
legomena ;  by  Haack,  with  selections  from  the 
Greek  Scholia  and  short  notes,  Leips.,  18S0,  8 
vols  8vo;  by  Gbller,  2  vols.  8vo,  Leipz  ,  1826, 
£2a  edit.,  1836.  2  vols.  8vu] ;  by  Arnold,  3  vols. 
8to.  Oxibrd,  1880^1886,  [Sd  edit,  Ozford,  184ft- 
1842  ;  3d  edit.,  with  copious  indexes,  still  unfin- 
ished i  by  Kriiger,  with  grammatical  and  brief 
explanatory  notes,  Berlin,  1846,  S  toIs.  8to; 
and  by  Poppo  (school  edit.),  witli  brief  notes, 
Erfurt  and  Gotha,  1843-1848,  still  incomplete.] 

Tsf^Lft  (QovXt!),  an  fsfand  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  Oerninn  Ocean,  regarded  by.  the  an- 
cients as  the  moot  northerly  point  on  the  whole 
earth.  It  is  first  mentioned  by  Pytheas,  the 
celebrated  Greek  navigator  of  Massilia,  who 
nodertook  a  voyage  to  Britain  and  Thule,  of 
wliich  he  gave  a  description  in  his  work  on  the 
Ocean.  All  subsequent  writers  wiM  apeak  of 
Thule  appear  to  have  taken  their  accounts  from 
that  of  Pytheas.  According  to  Pytheas,  Thule 
was  six  day.V  aail  fiom  Britain ;  and  the  day 
and  night  there  were  each  six  months  long. 
He  further  stated  thai  in  Thule  and  those  dis> 
tant  parts  there  waa  neither  earth,  sea,  nor  air, 
but  a  sort  of  mixture  of  all  these,  like  to  the 
Diollusca,  in  which  the  earth,  and  the  sea,  and 
every  thing  etoe  were  suspended,  and  whieh 
eould  not  be  penetrated  either  by  land  or  by  sea. 
Many  modern  writers  suppose  the  Thule  of 
Pytheas  to  be  the  same  aa  leetaDd,  white  oth- 
ers regard  it  as  a  part  of  Norway.  The  Thule 
of  Ptolemy,  however,  lay  much  farther  to  the 
•oath,  and  ahonid  probably  be  identified  with 
the  largest  of  the  Shetland  Tslands. 

TBDRii,  more  rarely  Tuoriom  {Qovpiotf  6ov- 
pMw:  eoCpiof,  Oovpicic,  ThUrias,  ThnrTnns: 
now  Terra  nuova),  a  Greek  city  in  Lucania, 
founded  B.C.  443,  near  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Sybaris,  which  had- been  destroyed  more  than 
sixty  years  before.  FiU  Sybaris.  It  was  built 
hy  the  remains  of  the  population  of  Sybaris,  as- 
sisted by  colonists  from  all  parts  of  Greece,  but 
especially  from  Athens.  Among  these  colonists 
were  the  historian  Herodotus  and  the  orator 
Lysias,  the  latter  of  w  hom,  however,  was  only 
a  youth  at  the  tunc,  and  subsequently  returned 
to  Athens.  The  new  city,  from  which  the  re- 
mains ot  the  Sybarites  were  soon  expelled, 
rapidfy attained  great  power  and  prosperity,  and 
became  one  of  the  most  important  Greek  towns 
in  the  south  of  Italy.  Thus  we  arc  told  that 
the  Tharlana  were  able  to  bring  fourteen  thoa- 
sand  foot  soldiers  and  one  thousand  horse  into 
the  Aeid  against  the  Lucanians.  In  the  Sam- 
oite  wars  Thnrii  received  a  Roman  garrison  ; 
but  it  revolted  to  Hannibal  in  the  second  Punic 
war.  The  Carthaginian  general,  however,  at  a 
later  tbne,  not  tmating  the  Thoriana,  ptondered 
the  town,  and  removed  three  thousand  five 
tiandred  of  its  inhabitants  to  Croton.  The  Ro- 
maoa  anbaequently  sent  a  Latin  eolony  to  Tho- 
rii,  and  changed  its  name  into  Copisc  ;  but  it 
continued  to  retain  its  original  name,  under 
whtoh  it  ia  mentioned  by  C«ar  in  the  eivll  war 
la  a  muniolpiom. 


[Thubics  Mons  (to  Oovpiov  6po(,  according 
to  Plutarch,  also  called  ro  'OpOSmyov  6pof),  a 
mountain  of  Ru?ot!a,  south  of  Cli.Tronea,  on  the 
right  hank  of  the  Cephisus,  containing  the  sour 
ces  of  the  River  Morina.l 

[Thv  amta  (Ovafiia),  a  strong  place  in  the  south 
of  Sicyonia,  on  the  borders  of  Phliasia,  and  an 
object  of  contention  between  the  two  atatea.] 

TuYAMii  (Gvaujf :  now  Ka!ama),  a  river  in 
Epirus,  forminff  the  boundary  between  Thes- 
protia  and  the  diatriet  of  Geatryna,  and  fiowiog 
into  the  sea  opposite  Corcyia  and  near  apromF 
ontory  of  the  same  name. 

TrtIoks.    Vid.  Thtia. 

Thyami-s  (Grnuof),  a  rnnnntain  in  Acaniania» 
south  of  Argos  Amphilochicum. 

[ThyatIra  (Ovdreipa  ra  :  now  Akhistar,  with 
important  ruins),  a  considerable  city  in  the 
northern  part  of  Lydia,  near  Mysia,  on  the  River 
Lycus,  a  branch  of  the  Hyllus ;  according  to 
Strabo,  a  Macedonian  colony  ;  said  to  have  been 
built  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  or,  at  least,  preatly 
enlarged,  as  others  mention  an  earlier  place  on 
the  site  called  Pelojria  and  Euhippe.  It  waa 
celebrated  for  its  purple  dye,  hut  still  more  as 
an  early  seat  of  Christianity  and  one  of  the  sev- 
en chmehea  of  the  Apocalypse.] 

Thvestes  {Ov(aTTi^),  son  of  Pelops  and  Hip- 
podamia,  was  the  brother  of  Atreus  and  the 
father  of  JB^hm.  Hie  atory  ia  gifea  nader 
Atrsos  and  .Eoisthcs. 

[Thtistiades  {Qviauudtjc),  son  or  grandson 
of  Thyeatea^  aaJBgiathna  ia  called  in  the  Odya- 
scy.  «5cc.] 

Thtia  {Qvia),  a  daughter  of  Caslalius  or  Ce- 
phiaaeaa,  became  by  Apollo  the  mother  of  I>el> 

phtis    She  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  sac 
rifice  to  Bacchus  (Dionysus),  and  to  celebrate  or> 
giea  in  hie  honor.  From  her  the  Attie  women, 

who  went  yearly  to  Mount  Parnassus  to  cele- 
brate the  Dionysiao  oigies  with  tlie  Delphian 
Thyiades,  received  themadToa  ^e  name  of 

Thyiadks  or  ThyIdbs.  This  word,  liowcvfr, 
comes  from  t^w,  and  properly  signifies  the 
raging  or  frantic  women. 

Thymbra  (OvftSpij).  1 .  A  city  of  the  Troad, 
north  of  Ilium  Vetus,  on  a  hill  by  the  side  of 
the  River  Thymbrius,  with  a  celebrated  temple 
of  Apollo,  who  derived  from  this  place  the  epi- 
thet Thymbraeus.  The  surrounding  plain  still 
bears  the  same  name. — 2.  A  wooded  district  in 
Phrygia,  IM»  doobt  connected  with  Thymbridk. 

[THYiiBRi*:u8  {Qvfi6patoc)-  1.  Thymbra. 
No.  I. — 2.  A  Trojan  warrior, slain  by  Diomedcs.] 

TiiYMBRtA  (OvfiSpla)^  a  place  in  Caria,  on  the 
Mapatider,  fmjr  stadia  east  of  Myus.  with  a  Cha- 
ronium,  that  is,  a  cave  containing  mephitio  va- 
por. 

ThymbrTum  {Qvu6piov  :  Thymbriani),  a  small 
town  of  Phrygia,  ien  parasangs  west  of  Tyriae- 
um,  with  the  ao^led  foontafn  of  Midaa  (Xen., 

Anab.,  i  ,  2). 

Tuymbrios  {QimSpiOi:  now  Thimbrtk),  a  river 
of  the  Troad,  ftdiing  iato  the  Scamaneer.  At 
the  present  day  it  flows  direct  into  the  Hcllrs. 
pent;  and,  on  this  and  other  grounds,  some 
donbt  whether  the  Thimhnk  ia  the  aneieot  river. 

Thymklk.  a  celebrated  minia  or  actress  in 
the  reign  of  Domitian,  with  whom  she  was  a 

CHit  filvorite.  She  frequently  aeted  along  with 
ttaioa. 
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TimiaTBt  (Otfttintd    1 .  One  of  the  ddera  of 

Troy  A  soothsayer  had  predicted  that  on  a 
ceitain  dajr  a  boy  should  be  born  by  whom  Troy 
•houM  be  destroyed.  Oo  that  day  Paris  was 

born  to  Priam,  and  Miinippus  to  Thymoetes. 
rriam  ordered  Muoippus  and  his  mother  Cylla 
to  be  killed.  Hence  Virgil  (Mn,,  ii.,  81)  repre- 
sents ^neas  saying  t!iat  it  was  doubtful  wheth- 
er TbyoMStes  advised  the  Trojans  to  draw  the 
tvooden  horse  into  the  eitj,  in  order  to  raveoge 
riiiiistlf — [2.  A  Trajan  warrior,  accompanied 
i£nea8  to  Italy,  and  was  there  aiaia  in  the  war 
with  Tamus.] 

Tmtni  (Oi  j  oi),  aThracian  people,  whose  orig- 
inal  abodes  were  near  Salmydcssus,  but  who 
afterward  passed  over  into  BtTiiTNu. 

Thtnia  [Ovvia).  1.  The  land  of  tbaTbynt 
in  Thrace  —2.  Another  name  for  Bmrvu---^. 

Vld  TllTMAS. 

Thymus  or ThtmU  {Ovvlat,  Ovvia).  1 .  (Now 
Jnada),  a  promontory  on  the  coast  of  Thraco. 
northwest  of  Salmydessus,  with  a  town  oi  the 
same  name. — ^3.  (Now  Kirpe'U  a  small  island  of 
the  Euxine,  on  the  coast  of  Hithynia,  near  the 
ProrooQtoriiun  Calpe,  also  called  ApoUonia  and 
Dapbnosa. 

Thyonk  (Oi'wi-;;),  the  name  of  Scmele,  under 
which  Bacchus  (Dionysus)  fetched  her  from 
Hades,  and  introdoeed  her  among^  the  immor> 
tals.  Hence  Bacchus  (Dionysus)  is  also  called 
TuYoMBaa.  Both  names  are  foroicd  from  ^etv, 
**to  be  inspired.** 

Thyrea  {Ovpia,  Ion.  Ovpiij  l  Oi piiirT}r),  the 
chief  town  in  Cynuria,  the  district  on  the  bor- 
ders ofLaoohfa  and  Argolis,  was  ^tasted  upon 
a  height  on  the  hay  of  the  sea  called  aller  it 
BtMus  Thtkkatbs  (Ovpedrvf  coAirof).  It  was 
for  the  possession  of  Thyrea  that  the  celebra- 
ted battle  was  fought  between  the  three  hund- 
red Spartans  and  three  hundred  Argives.  The 
crritory  of  Thyrea  was  called  TiiYBEiTis  {Qv- 
fyearic). 

T:rYaDRr8,  Tisdrc^,  or  TtsDBi's  {OvoApoc  : 
ruins  it  El-Jcmm),  a  large  fortified  city  of  By- 
zacena,  northwest  of  the  promontory  Bracbodea 
(now  Has  Kapoudiah)  I'nder  the  Romans  it 
was  a  free  city.  It  was  here  that  the  Emperor 
Gordian  assamed  the  pnrple. 

TiiYBBAOKTiE  (Ovaaa-)  irai),  a  people  of  Sar- 
matia  Asiatica,  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Pa- 
ins Mcotts. 

Thysscb  {Ovoeof  or  Ovaaoc),  •  tOWD  Of  MiOe- 
donia,  on  the  peninsula  of  Acte. 

TuiAirros,  a  river  of  Sejrthia  and  a  tribntary 
of  the  Danube 

[TiASA  {Jiaoa :  now  MagttU),  a  small  river 
of  Laoonia,  flowing  by  Spaita  into  the  Eorotaa. 
Vid.  Sparta,  p.  829,  a  ] 

TiBARENi  or  TiBARi  (Ti^^pfvoit  Tiiofioi,  a 
quiet  agricaUmtl  people  on  the  northern  eoast 
of  Pontus,  east  of  the  River  Iris. 

TisiaUs.  l.{Ti6eptd(  :  T<£cpatlf)»  a  city  of 
Galilee,  on  the  southwestern  shoro  «yf  the  Lake 
of  Tiberias,  built  by  Herod  Antipas  in  honor  of 
the  Emperor  Tiberius.  AAer  the  destruction 
of  Jerasalero  it  became  the  seat  of  the  Jewish 
sanhedrim.  Near  it  were  the  warm  baths  of 
EmroauB.— 8.  (TtCrpitif,  Tufivii  tj  Tittpiuv),  or 
Gbnnksaret  (VtvvTjaapir,  {/Aup  Tevv^oup,  ij  IVv- 
wfoopirtf ),  also  the  Sea  or  Galilkb  (9  "ddXaaaa 
ffdf  TaXiAoiai),  io  the  Old  Teatameot,  CHimrit- 
«90 
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BETH  (now  Bohr  Tt^ritftky  the  seessdoltis 

three  lakes  in  Palestine  formed  br  the  colt?? 
of  the  Jordan.  VU.  JoaoAns.  its  leagik  s 
eleven  or  twehre  geo|[raphieal  miles,  is^  ib 

bresdth  from  five  to  six.  It  lies  deep  aoMw 
fertile  bills,  has  very  clear  and  sweet  ««cr 
and  is  fun  of  exeeileaf  Mi.  Its  saifoee  fa«r! 

en  hundred  and  fifty  feet  below  the  IctcI  of  ik 
Mediterranean.  In  the  time  of  our  Savioar  lU 
shores  were  oorerod  wHh  populoos  viltag«s, 
but  they  are  now  almost  entirely  deserted  1l« 
eastern  coast  belonged  to  the  distiicts  of  ])•> 
capolis  and  OaidoBittt. 

TiBERixts,  one  of  the  mythical  kings  of  Alki. 
son  of  Capetus,  and  father  of  .\grippa.  is  sa  <^  lu 
have  been  drowned  in  crossmg  the  Hirer  .^kii 
which  was  henee  called  Tibens  after  hin,  wd 
of  which  he  became  the  guardian  god. 

TiBBRiopoLiB  {,Tiir)piovKokii),  z  city  of  Grew 
Phrygia,  near  Eumenia. 

TiBKRis,  also  TiBRis.  Tyfris.  Thtbiis,  A»- 
KI8  TiBEBiNus,  or  Simply  TiberInus  (dov  Ti- 
Act  or  Tevtre),  the  chief  river  in  Central  Itdf, 
on  which  stood  the  city  of  Rome    It  is  saidio 
have  been  orginally  called  Albuia^  and  totute 
received  the  name  of  7*ii<rw  in  conse^neaeerf 
Tiberinus.  king  of  Alba,  having  been  droviei 
in  it.   It  has  been  supposed  that  AIM*  vaslfei 
Latin  and  Tiikritthe  EtroocaBnanesftkenr. 
er.    The  Tiber  rises  from  two  springs  of  liiqil 
water  in  the  Apennines,  near  Tiferoam,  aad 
flows  in  a  soethwesterlj  direetioB,  teparatio; 
Etruria  from  Umbria.  the  land  of  the  Ssbioes, 
and  Latium.   After  flowing  about  one  hnaiM 
and  ten  miles  it  reeeiTCs  the  Nar  roowjlrri), 
and  from  its  confluence  with  this  river  itsref- 
ular  navigation  begins.    Three  roilea  above 
Rome,  at  the  distance  of  nearly  sereotj  miln 
from  the  Nar,  it  receives  the  Anio  (now  Tck 
Tone),  and  from  this  point  becomes  a  nrer  of 
considerable  importance.    Within  tbewalbof 
Rome,  the  Tiber  is  about  three  hundred  feel 
wide  and  from  twelve  to  eighteen  feet  deep 
After  heavy  rains,  the  river  in  aticient  times. ti 
at  the  present  day,  frequently  oTerflowed  iu 
banks,  and  did  considerable  mischief  to  the  low. 
er  parts  of  the  city.    (Hor.,  Ctrm.,  At 
Rome  the  maritime  navigation  of  Ibe  river  be> 
gins;  and  at  eighteen  miles  from  the  city,  and 
about  four  miles  from  the  coast,  it  divides  loto 
two  anna,  forming  an  island,  which  «ras  sacred 
to  Venus,  and  called  Insula  Sacra  (now  Ma 
Sff\.   The  left  branch  of  the  nrer  runs  loto 
the  sea  by  Ostia,  which  was  the  isdest  barter 
of  Rome  ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  accumnla 
tion  of  saod  at  the  mouth  of  the  kft  branch,  tbe 
right  branch  was  widened  by  Tl^u.  tod  wai 
made  the  regular  harbor  of  the  eity,  ooderihe 
name  of  /V/aw  RonuMus^  P§rtu  AMfaH,  m 
simply  Porhu.  The  whole  tencth  orthtTAer, 
with  its  windings,  i.s  about  two  hundred  mital. 
The  waters  of  the  river  are  muddy  and  yeUoV' 
ish,  whence  it  is  frequently  eslled  by  th»  ton 
poeU  jCosM  Ttberis.    The  poets  also  give  it 
tbe  epithets  of  Tyrrkenut  because  it  dov^^Pj 
Etruria  during  the  whole  of  ttsesQist,ailff 
Lydius  because  the 
been  of  Lydian  origin. 

TiBEBics.    I .  Emperor  of  Rome  A.0. 1 
His  full  name  was  Tibibidb  Claddics  Nno 
C^AB.  fie  waathosoB  Of  T.GIiadjasliva 
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tad  of  Livia,  and  was  born  on  the  16th  of  No- 
veinlr>r,  B  C.  42,  before  his  mother  married  Aa- 
giistuR    Tiberius  was  tall  and  strongly  made, 
dnd  his  health  was  very  good.    His  face  was 
handsome,  and  his  eyes  were  larfe.   He  was 
carefully  educated,  and  he  became  well  acquaint- 
ed with  Ureek  and  Latin  literature.  His  master 
in  rhelorie  wee  Theodorae  of  Gedera.  Though 
not  without  military  courage,  as  his  life  shows, 
be  had  a  great  timidity  of  character,  and  was 
of  a  jealooe  end  euspioiooe  temper;  and  theae 
j|ualitics  Vcndered  him  cruel  after  he  had  ac- 
quired power.   In  the  latter  years  of  bis  life, 
partiealarif,  he  indulged  his  Inttful  propeneitiea 
in  every  way  that  a  depraved  imagination  could 
sQggeet :  lust  and  crueltv  are  not  strangers. 
He  aflfe^ed  a  regard  to  deoeney  and  to  exter- 
nals,   lie  was  the  prince  of  hypocrites;  and 
the  events  of  his  reign  are  little  more  than  the 
exhibition  of  his  detestable  character.   In  B.C. 
11,  .\ugustus  compelled  Tiberius,  much  against 
his  will,  to  divorce  his  wife  Vipsania  A^rip- 
pina,  and  to  marry  Julia,  the  widow  of  Agnppa 
and  the  emperor's  daughter,  with  whom  Tibe- 
rius, however,  did  not  long  live  in  harmony. 
Tiberius  was  thus  brought  into  still  closer  con- 
tact  with  the  imperial  family ;  but,  as  Cmutf 
and  L.  Csesar,  the  grandsons  of  Augustus,  were 
stiU  living,  the  prospect  of  Tiberius  succeeding 
totbe  imperial  power  seemed  very  remote.  He 
was  employed  by  Augustus  on  various  military 
services.    In  20  he  was  sent  by  Augustus  to 
lestore  Tigranes  to  the  throne  of  Armenia.  It 
was  during  this  campaign  that  Horace  address- 
ed one  of  bis  epistles  to  Julius  Fiorus  (i.,  12), 
who  was  serving  under  Tiberius.  In  16,  Dru- 
sus  and  his  brother  Tiberius  were  engaged  in 
warfare  with  the  lixti,  and  the  exploits  of  the 
two  brotbers  were  song  by  Hoiaee  {Carm.t  iv., 
4,  14).    In  13  Tiberius  was  consul  with  P. 
Quintilius  Varus.   In  1 1,  while  bis  brother  Dru- 
SOS  was  fighting  against  the  Gemiana,  Tlberioa 
conducted  the  war  against  the  Dalmatians  and 
against  the  Pannonisns.   Drosos  died  in  9, 
owing  to  a  fiiil  from  his  horse.  On  the  news 
of  the  accident,  Tiberius  was  sent  by  Augustus 
to  Droaus,  whom  be  found  just  alive.  Tiberius 
letomed  to  the  war  in  Germany,  and  eroased 
the  Rhine.    In  7  he  was  con.sul  a  second  lime. 
In  6  be  obtained  the  tribuoitia  potestas  for  five 
years,  but  during  this  year  he  retired,  with  the 
emperor's  permission,  to  Rhodes,  where  he  spent 
the  next  seven  years.   Tacitas  says  that  his 
ebief  reason  for  leaving  Rome  was  to  get  away 
from  his  wife,  who  treated  him  vriih  contempt, 
and  whose  licentious  life  was  no  secret  to  her 
husband ;  probably,  too,  he  was  unwilling  to 
Stay  at  Rome  When  the  grandsons  of  Augustus 
were  attaining  years  of  maturity,  for  there  was 
mutual  jealousy  between  them  and  Tiberius. 
He  rotnmed  to  Rome  A.D.  2.   He  was  relieved 
from  one  trouble  during  his  absence,  for  bis 
wife  JuLia  was  banished  to  the  island  of  Panda- 
taria  (B.C.  2),'  and  he  never  saw  her  again. 
After  the  deaths  of  L  Ca-sar  (A.D.  2)  and  C. 
Caesar  (A.D.  4).  Augustus  adopted  Tiberius, 
with  tho  view  of  leaving  to  him  the  imperial 
power ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  required  Ti- 
berius to  adopt  Germanicus,  the  sou  of  bis 
bmiber  Dmena,  though  Tiberius  bad  a  son  Dm- 
•at  ^  bit  wilb  Vlpeaaia.  ¥nn  the  yaor  of 


bis  adoptiviu  to  the  death  of  Augustus,  Tiberius 
was  in  command  of  the  Roman  armies,  though 
he  visited  Rome  several  times.  He  was  sent 
into  Germany  A.D.  4.  He  reduced  all  Illyricum 
to  subjection  A.D.  9 ;  and  in  A.D.  12  be  had  the 
iioiior  of  a  triumph  at  Rome  for  his  German  and 
Dalmatian  victories.  On  the  death  of  Augus- 
tus at  Note,  on  the  !9tb  of  August,  A.D.  14, 
Tiberius,  who  was  on  his  way  to  Illyricum,  was 
immediately  summoned  home  by  bis  mother 
Livia.  He  took  the  imperial  power  without  any 
opposition,  affecting  all  the  while  a  great  reluct- 
ance. He  began  his  reign  by  putting  to  death 
Pootumus  Agrippa;  the  surviving  grandson  of 
Augustus,  and  he  alleged  that  it  was  done  pur- 
suant to  the  command  of  the  late  emperor. 
When  be  felt  himself  sure  fa  his  place,  he  be- 
gan to  exorcise  his  craft.  He  took  from  tilO 
popular  assembly  the  election  of  the  roagtstratea* 
and  transferred  it  to  the  senate.  The  news  of 
the  death  of  Augustus  roused  a  mutiny  among 
the  legions  in  Pannonia,  which  was  quelled  by 
Drusus,  the  son  of  Tiberius.  The  armies  on 
the  Rhine  under  Germanicus  showed  a  disposi- 
tion to  reject  Tiberius,  and,  if  Cermanicus  had 
been  inclined  to  try  the  fortune  of  a  campaign, 
bo  night  bavo  had  the  assisunce  of  the  Ger- 
man armies  against'his  uncle.  But  Germani- 
cus restored  discipline  to  the  army  by  his  lirm- 
neoe,  and  maintained  his  fidelity  to  the  new  em- 
peror. The  first  year  of  his  reign  was  marked 
by  the  death  of  Julia,  whom  .Augustus  had  re 
moved  from  Pandataria  to  Rhegiuni.  The  deati 
of  nermanicus  in  the  East,  in  A.D.  19,  relieveer 
Tiberius  from  all  fear  of  a  rival  claimant  to  the 
throne ;  and  it  was  believed  by  many  that  Ger- 
manicus had  been  poisoned  by  order  of  Tibe- 
rius. From  this  time  Tiberius  began  to  indulge 
with  less  restrafait  in  bis  love  of  tyranny,  and 
many  distinguished  senators  were  soon  put  to 
de^  on  the  charge  of  treason  against  the  em- 
peror (IcM  sM^Mfss).  Notwithatandiag  his  sua' 
picious  nature,  Tiberius  gave  his  complete  con 
fidence  to  Sejanns,  who  for  many  years  pos- 
seeeed  the  real  government  of  the  stoto.  This 
ambitious  man  aimed  at  the  imperial  power. 
In  23,  Drusus,  the  son  of  Tiberius,  was  poisoned 
by  the  eoBtrivanee  of  Sejantis.  Three  ymirs 
afterward  (26)  Tiberius  left  Rome  and  with- 
drew into  Campania.  He  never  returned  to  the 
city.  He  left  on  the  pretext  of  dedleating  tem- 
ples in  Campania,  but  his  real  motives  were  his 
dislike  to  Rome,  where  he  heard  a  great  deal 
that  was  disagreeable  to  him,  and  his  wish  to 
indulge  bis  sensual  propensities  in  private.  In 
order  to  secure  still  greater  retirement,  he  took 
up  his  residence  (27)  in  the  island  of  Capreae. 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  Caropanian  coast. 
The  death  of  Livia  (29),  the  emperor's  mother, 
released  Tiberius  from  one  cause  of  anxiety. 
He  had  long  been  tired  of  her  because  she  wish- 
ed to  exercise  authority,  and  one  object  in  leav- 
ing Rome  was  to  be  out  of  her  way.  Lixia's 
death  gave  Ssrfaims  and  Tiberius  free  scope,  for 
Tiberius  never  entirely  released  himself  from  a 
kind  of  subjection  to  his  mother,  and  f^ejaous 
did  not  ventora  to  attempt  the  overthrow  of 
Livia's  influence.  The  destruction  of  Agrip- 
pioa  and  her  children  was  now  tlie  chief  pur- 
poae  of  Scgaona :  be  finally  got  from  the  tyrant 
(91)  the  leward  that  was  bin  just  desert,  ao  ig 
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iiominfoat  death.  FtU  Sejanoi.  The  death  of 

8ejanus  was  followed  by  the  execution  of  his 
friends ;  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  reign  of 
Tiberiw,  Rone  eontinoed  to  be  the  sceno  of 
tragic  occurrences.  Tiberias  died  on  the  16lh 
ttT  March,  37,  at  the  villa  of  LucuUus,  in  Miae- 
nom.  He  waa  aeventj'eigbt  yearaof  age,  and 
bad  reijined  twenty-two  years.  He  was  snc- 
oeeded  by  Caiua  (Calisula),  the  aoa  of  tierman- 
iena,  but  he  had  hitnteir  appoialed  no  Meoeaaor. 
Tiberius  did  not  die  a  natural  death.  It  was 
known  iliat  his  end  was  rapidly  apjiroacbing, 
and  having  had  a  fainting  fit,  he  waa  aoppoaed 
to  be  dead.  Thereupon  Cains  caiiie  fort!,  aiul 
was  saluted  as  eoaperor ;  but  be  was  alarmed 
by  the  intelligence  that  Tiberius  had  recovered 
and  callt  (1  for  something  to  eat.  Caiuswas  so 
frightened  that  he  did  not  know  what  to  do ; 
but  Macro,  the  praifect  of  the  pretorians,  with 
more  presence  of  mind,  gave  orders  that  a  quan- 
tity of  clothes  should  bo  thrown  on  Tiberius, 
and  that  he  should  be  kfi  alone.  In  the  time 
of  Tiberius  lived  Valerius  Maximus,  Velleius 
Patrrruliis,  Phffdrus,  Fenestella,  and  Strabo ; 
also  the  jurists  Massurius  Sabinus,  M.  Cocceius 
Neira,  aiad  otheia.  Tiberius  wrote  a  brief  com- 
mentary of  his  own  life,  the  only  book  that  the 
£2aiperor  Domilian  studied  :  Suetonius  made 
nae  of  it  for  hie  UJe  of  Tiberius.  Tlberiaa  also 
wrote  Greek  poems,  and  a  lyric  poem  on  the 
death  of  L.  Caesar.— 2.  A  philosopher  and  soph- 
iat,  of  unknown  time,  the  anther  of  unmerooa 
works  on  grammar  and  rhetoric.  One  of  his 
works,  on  the  figures  in  the  orations  of  Denuw- 
(henea  (ve^  r&v  trapi  AifftooBivet  oxitfiAntp),  fe 
still  extant,  and  has  been  published. 

Ttalus  (now  Hanunam  Mukoutenl)^  a  town 
of  Nnmidia,  in  Nortben  Afrien,  on  the  read  flom 
Cirta  to  Carthage,  with  waim  apriaga,  ealled 
Aouc  Tibilitanaa. 

TiBiaora,  a  town  of  Daeia  and  a  Boman  mn- 
nicipium  on  the  River  Tibiscus. 

TiBuccs  or  TiBiBBOs,  probably  the  same  as 
the  PAaraticos  or  Pakthissus  (now  Theus),  a 
river  of  Dacia,  forming  the  western  boundary 
of  that  country,  rising  in  the  Montea  Caipatea, 
and  falling  into  the  Danube. 

TiBULLOS,  Alb!o8,  the  Roman  poet,  was  of 
equestrian  family.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  un- 
certain ;  but  he  died  young,  soon  after  Virgil. 
Hie  birth  is  therefore  placed  by  conjecture  B.C. 
fti,  and  his  death  B  C.  18.  Of  his  youth  and 
education,  absolutely  nothing  is  known.  The 
estate  bdottginff  to  the  equestrian  aoceatora  of 
TibuUus  was  at  Pedum,  between  Tibur  and 
Praeneste.  This  property,  like  that  of  the  other 
gvaat  poeta  of  the  day,  Virgil  and  Horace,  had 
been  either  entirely  or  partially  confiscated  dur- 
ing the  civii  wars ;  yet  Tibullus  Retained  or  re- 
eovered  part  of  it,  Md  tpent  there  the  better 
portion  of  his  short,  but  peaceful  and  happy  life. 
His  great  patron  was  Meaaala,  whom  be  accom- 
panied in  81  into  Aqnitanfa,  whither  Meaaala 
had  been  sent  by  Augustus  to  suppress  a  formi- 
dable insurrectioD  which  bad  broken  out  in  this 
prnrinee.  Part  of  the  glory  of  the  Aquitanian 
campaign,  whirl)  Tibullus  celebrates  in  lanijuago 
of  unwonted  loilineas,  redounds,  according  to 
the  poet,  to  hia  own  fiune.  He  waa  Tireaent  at 
the  battle  of  Atax  {Ande  in  Languedoc),  which 
broke  the  Aquitanian  rebellion.   In  lite  ioUow* 


inf  year  (90),  Ifeeaala,  having  paaliBd  Oari, 

was  sent  into  the  East.  Tibullus  set  ont  in  hit 
company,  but  was  taken  ill,  and  obliged  to  re- 
main in  Coreyra,  from  whence  he  re'.umed  t» 
Rome.  So  ceased  the  active  life  ofTiballoa  ; 
his  life  is  now  the  chronicle  of  his  poetry  and 
of  thoaa  tender  paaafona  wh<eh  were  the  b. 
spiration  of  his  poetry.  The  first  object  of  fi  s 
attachment  is  celebrated  under  the  poetic  name 
of  Delia.  To  Delhi  are  addigaaed  the  fin*  nz 
elegies  of  the  first  book.  The  poet's  nttich- 
ment  to  Delia  had  begun  before  he  Ifeft  Room 
for  Affttitania.  Bvt  Delia  aeena  to  hare  beta 
faithless  during  his  absence  from  Rome  On 
his  return  from  Coreyra  he  found  her  ill.  ao<l 
attended  her  with  afihctionate  aolidtnde  {Eleg., 
i.,  6).  and  hoped  to  induce  her  to  retire  with  him 
into  the  country.  But  first  a  richer  lover  ap. 
pears  to  have  supplanted  him  with  the  inooa- 
stant  Delia ;  and  aAerward  there  appears  a 
husband  in  his  way.   The  second  book  of  Ele- 

Sies  is  chiefly  devoted  to  a  new  mistress  nanned 
fraieaia.  Baaides  these  two  mistreaaaa  Tiba^ 
lus  was  enamored  of  a  certain  Glycera  He 
wrote  elegies  to  soften  that  cruel  beauty,  wbMn 
there  seems  no  reason  to  confound  either  widi 
Delia,  the  object  of  his  youthful  attachment,  or 
with  Nemesis.  Glycera,  however,  is  not  knows 
to  us  from  the  poetry  of  TibuUna,  but  from  the 
ode  of  Horace,  which  gently  reproves  him  f^r 
dwelling  so  long  in  his  plaintive  elegies  oa  the 
pitileaa  dyoera.  The  poetry  of  hia  contempt 
raries  shows  Tibullus  as  a  gentle  and  sineuhrlv 
amiable  man.  To  Horace  especially  be  was  an 
object  of  wann  attaehment  Bealdea  the  ote 
which  alludes  to  his  passion  for  Glycera  (Hor  , 
Carm.,  i.,  33},  the  epistle  of  Horace  to  TiboUns 
givea  tlie  moat  Itall  and  pleaaing  vfew  of  Ui 
poetical  retreat,  and  of  his  character :  it  it 
written  by  a  Itindred  spirit.  Horace  does  horn- 
age  to  that  perfect  parity  of  taate  whiefa  dlttfih 
gui.'^hrs  tlie  poetry  of  Tibullus ;  he  takes  pride 
m  the  caitdid  but  &vorable  judgment  of  hisowa 
satires.  The  time  of  Tibnilua  he  supposes  to 
be  shared  between  the  finishing  his  exquisite 
small  poems,  which  were  to  surpass  even  those 
of  Csssios  of  Parma,  up  to  that  time  the  models 
of  that  kind  of  composition,  and  the  enjoymeat 
of  the  country.  Tibullus  possessed,  according 
to  his  friend's  notions,  all  the  blessings  of  life 
a  competent  fortooe,  Ihvor  with  the  great,  ' 
health  ;  and  he  seemed  to  know  how  to  enjoy 
all  those  blessings.  7'he  first  two  hocks  alone 
of  the  Elegies,  under  the  name  of  Triwiins,  are 
of  undoubted  authenticity.  The  third  iy  the 
work  of  another,  a  very  inferior  poet,  xtiether 
Lygdanm  ha  •  rad  or  Aetitioua  name  or  mul 
This  poet  wa?  much  younger  than  Tibullus.  for 
he  was  born  in  the  year  of  the  battle  of  Mutioa, 
48.  The  hexameter  poem  on  Mwaarta,  whUh 
opens  the  fourth  book,  is  so  bad  that,  although 
a  auccessful  elegiac  poet  may  have  failed  when 
hs  atlanpied  epie  vorao,  it  ean  not  wiSN  be  at* 
cribcd  to  a  writer  of  the  exquisite  ta.'ste  of  Ti- 
buUna. The  smaller  elegies  of  the  fourth  book 
haf<e  an  the  InimltaHe  graee  and  aimplicity  ef 
Tibullus.  With  the  exception  of  the  thirteeidl 
(of  which  some  lines  are  hardly  anrpassed  ly 
Tilrailhia  hfmeelf),  theao  poena  i  vials  to  the  tow 
of  a  certain  Sulpicia.  a  woman  of  noble  birth, 
for  Cerintbtts,  tbe  real  or  fictitiona  naoie  of  t 
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beautiful  youth.   Nor  is  there  any  improbability  '  Papia,  which  it  still  felains  under  the  alljElitlf 

in  suppo^iing  that  TibuUus  may  hare  written  changed  form  o(  J'arin. 


elegies  in  the  name  or  by  the  desire  of  Sulpicia. 
If  Sulpicia  was  herself  the  poetess,  she  ap- 
proachca  nearer  to  TibuUus  than  nny  otbor 
wnier  of  elegies.  The  first  book  of  Elegies 
alone  seems  to  have  been  puUlsbed  daring  the 
author's  life,  probably  soon  afier  the  triumph  of 
Heasala  (27).  The  second  book  no  doubt  did 
not  appear  till  after  the  death  ofTibuIlus.  With 
it,  according  to  our  conjecture,  may  have  been 


Tici>fus  (now  Tisiino),  an  important  river  in 
Gallia  Cisalpina,  rises  in  Mens  Adala,  and  aAer 
flowing  through  Lacus  Verbanus  (now  Ln^o 
Maggtorc),  falls  into  the  Po  near  Ticinum.  11 
was  upon  the  bank  of  this  river  that  Plannibal 
gained  his  first  victory  over  the  Romans  by  the 
defeat  of  P.  Scipio,  B.C.  218. 

TtVATA,  a  mountain  in  Campania,  east  of  Ca- 
pua,  near  which  the  Samnites  defeated  the  Cam« 


published  the  elegies  of  his  imitator,  perhaps  his  panians,  and  where  at  a  later  tune  bulla  gained 
friend  and  associate  in  the  eooiety  of  M^sala,  I  a  vietoiy  etver  the  proooneol  Nort»nii8.  On  thia 

Lygdamus  (if  that  he  a  real  name),  i.  e.,  the   mountain  there  was  a  temple  of  Diana,  and alaO 

third  book;  and  likewise  the  fourth,  made  up  one  of  Jupiter  of  some  celebrity. 

of  poems  belonging,  as  it  wwe,  to  this  intimate  '    Tirsatmi.'  1.  Tnailmm  (lifeniBtee  Tiberl- 

society  of  Messala,  the  Panegyric  by  some  name-  ni,  pi.  :  now  Cilta  di  CastrUo),  a  town  of  Um 
less  author,  which,  feeble  as  it  is,  aeeros  to  be  bria,  near  the  sources  of  the  River  Tibei; 
of  that  age ;  the  poema  in  the  name  of  Sulpicia,  '  whence  ite  eomanie,  and  npon  the  confinea  of 
with  the  coneluding  one.  the  thirteenth,  a  frag-  Etruria.  Near  tliis  town  tlie  younger  Pliny  had 
meot  of  TibuUus  himself.  The  best  editions  of  a  villa. — ^3.  Mbt.m  rensb  (Tifernatea  Metauren- 
TibuUoa  are  by  Laehmann,Bero1.,  1829,  and  by  see:  now  5.  Angdo  in  Fedo),  a  town  in  Um- 
Dissen,  Gottingen,  1835.  bria,  cast  of  the  preceding,  on  the  River  Metau- 

TiBoa(Tibur8.pl.  Tibortes,  Tibartious;  now  rus,  whence  its  samame.— 3.  A  town  in  Sam- 
Ttvo/t),  one  of  the  meet  ancient  towna  of  La-  '  nium,  on  the  River  Tifemus. 
tiurn.  sixteen  miles  northeast  of  Rome,  situated  !  Tipbrnus  (now  Biferno),  a  river  of  Samnium, 
on  the  slope  of  a  bill  (hence  called  by  Horace  rising  in  the  Apennines,  and  flowing  through 
tupinum  Ttbur),  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Anio,  the  country  of  the  Frentani  into  the  Adriatic, 
which  here  forms  a  magnificent  water-fall.  It  \  TioKLLiNOs  SophonIds,  the  son  of  a  native 
is  said  to  have  been  originally  built  by  the  Sic-   of  Agrigentum,  owed  his  rise  from  poverty  and 


uii,  and  to  have  afterward  passed  into  the  pos* 
session  of  the  Aborigines  and  Pelasgi.  Accord- 
ing to  tradition,  it  derived  its  name  from  Tibur- 
tus,  sun  of  Catillus,  who  emigrated  from  Greece 
with  Evander.  It  was  afterward  ooe  of  the 
chief  towns  of  the  Latin  league,  and  became 
subject  to  Rome  with  the  other  Latin  cities  on 
the  final  subjugation  of  Latium  in  B.C.  338.  Un> 
dor  the  Romans  Tibur  continued  to  be  a  large 
and  flourishing  town,  since  the  salubrity  and 


obscurity  to  his  handsome  person  and  his  un- 
acrapulous  character.  He  was  banished  to  Scyl- 
laceum  in  Bruttii  (A.D.  39-40)  for  an  intrijrue 
with  Agrippina  and  Julia  Livilla,  sisters  of  Ca- 
Hgola.  He  was  probably  among  the  estlee  re« 
stored  by  .\?rippina,  after  she  became  empress, 
since  early  in  Nero's  reign  he  was  again  in  fa- 
Tor  at  court,  and  on  the  death  of  Burrus  (63) 
was  appointed  praetorian  prefert  jointly  with 
Fenius  Rufus.    Tigellinus  ministered  to  Xcro's 


beautiful  scenery  of  the  place'  led  many  of  the  ;  wont  paesiooa,  and  of  all  bia  faTorites  was  the 

most  distinguished  Roman  nobles  to  build  here  most  obnoxious  to  the  Roman  people.  He  in- 
magoificeot  villas.  Of  these  the  moet  apleodid  :  flamed  his  jealou^  or  bis  avarice  against  the 
was  the  vlUa  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  fa  the  ■  nohleet  members  of  the  aenate  and  the  most 
extensive  remains  ofwhich  many  valuable  spec  pliant  dependants  of  the  court.  In  65,  Tigelli- 
imene  of  ancient  art  have  beien  discorered.  ,  nus  entertained  Nero  in  his  iEmilian  gardens 
Hire  alao  the  celebrated  Zeaohia  lived  ^tor  I  widi  a  aomfitoooa  prefltgacy  nnsurpaeaetl  eiren 
adomiag  the  triumph  of  her  conqueror  Aure-  in  that  age,  and  in  the  same  year  shared  with 
lian.  Horace  likewise  had  a  countiy  house  him  the  (xiinm  of  burning  Rome,eince  the  con- 
ia  tlto  neighborhood  of  Tibnr  which  he  prefer-  flagration  had  broken  oat  on  the  eeene  of  the 
red  to  all  his  other  residences.  The  deity  chief-  banquet.  On  Nero's  fall  he  joined  with  Nym- 
ly  worshipped  at  Tibur  was  Hercules ;  and  in  ,  phidius  Sabinus,  who  had  succeeded  Fcniua 
tlie  neighborhood  was  the  grove  and  temple  of  |  Euftis  as  prwtorlan  prefect,  in  tranaferring  the 
the  Sibyl  Albunea,  whose  oracles  were  consult- 1  allegiance  of  the  soldiers  to  Galha.  The  people 
ed  from  the  most  ancient  tiroes.  Vid.  Ai.»o>  |  clamorously  demanded  bis  death.  During  the 
NBA.  The  surrounding  country  produced  ex-  bri«*f  reign  of  Galba  hia  life  was  spared,  but  on 
cellent  olivae«  and  ^so  contained  some  celebra-  the  accession  of  Otho  he  waa  oompelled  to  put 


ted  stone  quarries.  There  was  a  road  from 
Rome  leading  to  Tibur,  called  Via  Tiburtina, 
WlUoh  was  continued  from  the  town  under  the 
name  of  tbeVia  Valeria,  pa.st  CorfiniumtoAdria. 

TiOMis  or  Tacox.    Vtd.  Tecum. 

TkoBioBBA  (T«^peto0«X  a  fortreae  in  the  tar- 
ritory  of  Miletns. 

TiciMOM  (Ticioensis :  now  Pavia),  a  town  of 
the  LiBfi  or,  according  to  others,  of  the  Insu- 
bres,  in  Gallia  Cisalpina,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tioinua.  It  waa  aobsequently  a  Roman  muni- 
eipiam;  bat  il  owed  ila  flvealDeea  to  the  Lom- 
bard  kings,  who  made  it  the  caf.  tal  of  their  do 


an  end  to  his  own  life. 

TioblUds  HRRMoGKyes.  Fid.  Hbrmooenks. 
TiORANRB  (Tiyp'ivT)^),  kings  of  Armenia.  1. 
Reigned  B  C.  96-66  or  65.  He  united  under 
his  sway  not  only  all  Armenia,  but  several  of 
the  neighboring  provinces,  such  as  Atropatcno 
and  Gordyene,  and  thus  raised  himself  to  a  de- 
gree of  power  far  superior  to  that  enjoyed  by 
any  of  bis  predecessors.  He  assumed  Ae  pomp- 
ous title  of  kinjT  of  kings,  and  always  appeared 
in  public  accompanied  by  some  of  his  tributary 
prineee  aa  attendants.  Hia  power  was  also 
greatly  strengthened  by  his  alliance  with  Mitb- 


nuotofis.   The  Lombards  gara  ^  the  name  of  i  radate8theOreat,kingofPontua,  whose  daugh 
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ter  Cleopatra  be  had  married  at  an  early  period  Tigmntt  on  a  height  by  the  River Nieephwhw, 


of  his  reign.  In  consequence  of  the  dissensions 
in  the  royil  family  of  Syria,  Tigranes  was  en- 
abled ID  SI  to  make  himself  master  of  the  whole 
Syrian  nionarcliv  from  the  Euphrates  to  the 
•ea.  Ho  was  nuw  at  the  summit  of  his  power, 
and  cootinned  in  the  undispatad  possession  of 
these  extensive  dominions  for  nearly  fourteen 
years.    At  the  instigation  ol  his  son-in-law 


Mithradates,  he  invaded  Cappadocia  in  74,  and  i  sidcrable  plaoe. 


in  tbe  valley  between  Mounts  Maaios  and  Ni- 
phates.  It  was  strongly  fortified,  and  peopled 
chiefly  with  Macedonians  and  Greeks,  forcibly 
removed  from  Cappadocia  and  Cilicia ;  but.aftei 
the  defeat  of  Tigranes  by  Lucullus  under  ita 
walls,  these  people  were  permitted  to  retnrato 
their  home.s.  'I'hc  city  was,  at  the  same  time, 
partially  destroyed  ;  but  it  still  remained  a  coo- 


is  said  to  have  carried  off  into  captivity  no  less 
than  three  hundred  thousand  of  tbe  inhabit- 
ants, a  large  portion  of  whom  ha  aatUad  in  his 
newly  founded  capital  of  Tigranocerta.  Vid. 
TtoBANocSRTA.  In  other  respects  be  appeara 
to  have  Airnished  little  support  to  Mitbradataa 
in  his  war  against  the  Romans  but  when  the 
Romans  bauabtily  demanded  from  him  the 
aorrender  of  MIthradataa,  who  had  taken  ref- 
nga  in  his  dominions,  he  returned  a  peremp- 


TiGRis,  generally  -idos  and  -is  (J  Tiyptr,  gen- 
erally Tiypidoc  and  'To'P**^*  ^<yp?f»  gener- 
ally Ttypirof :  now  Tigrit),  a  grrat  river  ef 
Western  Asia,  rises  from  several  sources  on  tbe 
southern  side  of  that  part  of  tbe  Taurus  cbaia 
ealled  Nipbatea,  in  Armenia,  and  flowa  aoalk> 
east,  first  through  the  narrow  valley  between 
Mount  Masius  and  tbe  prolon^tion  of  Moaot 
Nipbatea,  and  than  throogh  tbe  great  plain  vlueh 
is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  last  named  chain, 


toiy  refusal,  accompanied  wiib  an  express  dec-  till  it  falls  into  the  head  of  tbe  Persian  GaU; 


laration  of  war.    Lueotlna  invaded  Armenia 

in  69,  defeated  the  miijhty  host  which  Tii,'ranes 
led  against  bim,  and  followed  up  bia  victory 
by  the  eaptnre  of  Tigranoeerta.  In  the  foU 
lowing  year  (08)  the  united  forces  of  Tigranes 
and  Miiliradates  were  again  defeated  by  Lu- 
cullus; but  the  mutinous  disposition  of  the 
Roman  troops  prevented  Lucullus  from  gain- 
ing any  further  advantages  over  the  Armenian 
king,  and  enabled  tbe  latter  not  only  to  regain 
his  dominions,  but  also  to  invade  Cappadocia. 
Tbe  arrival  of  Pompey  (66)  soon  chani:;ed  the 
face  of  events.  Mitbradates,  after  his  linal  de- 
feat by  Pompey,  once  more  threw  himself  upon 
the  support  of  his  son-in-law ;  but  Tigranes, 
who  suspected  liim  of  abetting  the  ile^iigns  of 
his  son  Tigranes,  who  bad  retailed  against  his 
fattier,  refused  to  receive  him,  while  he  himself 
AasieueU  tu  make  overtures  of  submission  to 
Pompey.  That  general  bad  already  advanced 
into  the  heart  of  Armenia  under  the  guidance 
of  the  young  Tigranes,  when  the  old  king  re- 
paired in  person  to  tbe  Roman  eamp,  and,  pre- 
senting himself  as  a  suppliant  before  Putupey 
laid  bia  tiara  at  bis  feet.   By  tbis  act  of  humili 


after  reoaiving  the  Euphratea  ftom  the  vest 

(Compare  Eiphrates  )  Its  other  chief  tribu- 
taries, all  falling  into  ita  eastern  aide,  were  tbe 
NiCBMroaivs  or  Onrraims,  ttte  Ltcvs,  tbe  Ca- 
paa^tbe  Physcis,  the  Gorgus,  Silus,  or  Dc- 
LAS,  the  GvNDss,  and  the  Choaspks.  It  divided 
Assyria  and  Susiana  on  tbe  east,  from  Mesopo- 
tamia and  Babylonia,  and  (at  its  mouth)  Arabia, 
on  the  west.  The  name  ia  aometimes  applied 
to  the  Pasitiobis. 

Tioukini,  a  tribe  of  tbe  Helvetii,  who  joined 
the  Cimbri  in  invading  the  country  of  the  Allo- 
broges  in  Gaul,  where  they  defeated  the  coossl 
L.  Cassius  Longinus,  B.C.  107.  Tbey  formed 
in  the  time  of  Cssar  the  most  important  of  tbs 
four  cantons  (paf^i)  into  which  the  Helvetii  were 
divided.  It  was  perbape  from  tbis  people  that 
the  town  of  Tigurum  (now  Zkrkh)  deriTpd  its 
name,  though  this  name  does  not  occur  in  soy 
ancient  writer. 

TilphOsTli.m  (Ti}.<;>ova{ov,  Ti^^vooiov,  Dm. 
TiA66aaiov :  liXfovatof,  Dor.  TtAfwotof),*  tava 
in  BCBOtia,  aitaated  npon  a  monataia  «f  ibi 
same  name,  south  of  Lake  Copais,  and  betwees 
Corooea  and  Haliartua.   It  derived  ita 


ation  he  at  once  oonoilialed  the  ftvor  of  the  eon- 1  from  the  fbnntain  Tif^bin,  which  «aa 


iaaaidlahifa 


qucror,  who  treated  him  in  a  friendly  manner, 
and  led  him  m  possi  ^suin  of  Armenia  Proper 
with  the  title  of  king,  depriving  him  only  of  the 
province.s  of  Sophene  and  Ciordyene,  which  he 
erected  into  a  separate  kingdom  for  bis  son  Ti- 
granaa.  The  elder  monarch  was  ae  overjoyed  at 
obtaining  these  uncxpecledly  favorable  terms, 

thai  be  not  only  paid  the  sum  of  six  thousand  ,  wrong  in  placing  bis  birth  lo  B.C.3iS,  and  hi» 


tn  Apollo,  and  whare 
been  buried. 
TiWiBos  (Jiftatof).   1 .  The  hiatorian.  wasthi 

son  of  AndroiTia -hus,  tyrant  of  TauromeniM^ 
in  Sicily.  Ticncua  attained  the  mb  of  ninatu* 
aix;  andthongh  wedonot  knowOaezaecdMa 

either  of  his  birth  or  death,  we  can  not  be  fa» 


talenta  demanded  by  Pompey,  but  added  a  large 

sum  as  a  donation  to  his  army,  and  continued 
ever  aflcr  the  steadfast  friend  of  the  Roman  gen- 
eral. He  died  in  56  or  65,  and  was  succeeded 
Oy  his  son  Artavasdea. — 3.  Son  of  Artavaadea, 
ind  grandson  of  the  preceding.  Ho  was  living 
an  ejitle  at  Rome,  when  a  party  of  Ins  country- 
men, discontented  with  the  rule  of  his  elder 
brother,  .\riaxia8,  sent  to  request  that  he  should 
be  placed  on  the  throne.  Tu  this  Augustus  as- 
aanted,  and  Tiberiua  waa  charged  with  the  duty 
of  accomplishing  it,  a  task  which  he  effected 
apparently  without  opposition  (B.C.aO). 

TioKANOcBBTA  (ru  TtypttvoKtpTm  and  ^  Tiyp., 
ia.,  in  .\rmcnian,  the  Cily  of  Tigranes  :  ruins 


death  in  S56.  Timcna  received  inatructioa 
from  Pbiliacus,  the  Milesian,  a  disciple  of  Itnv 
rates  ;  but  we  have  no  further  particulars  of 
his  life,  except  that  tic  w  as  banished  from  Sicil) 
by  Agatbocles,  and  passed  Ma  exile  at  Athens, 
where  he  had  lived  fifty  years  w  hen  lie  wrote 
the  ihirty-fourth  took  of  his  history.  Tbe  great 
work  of  Timcoa  was  a  history  of  Siciljr  fvom 
the  earliest  times  to 264,  in  which  year  Polyhiu? 
commences  the  introduction  tu  his  work.  Ttua 
history  was  one  of  great  extent.  We  bam  i 
quotation  from  the  thirty  eighth  bock,  and  there 
were  probably  mao;ir  boolta  after  tbia.  Tbe  valas 
and  aoihoritjr  of  TiouMa  aa  an  liiaiaviaa  iwi 
been  most  vehemently  attacked  by  Polybiaill 


at  8ert),  the  later  capital  of  Armenia,  buiit  by  i  many  parte  of  bts  work.  Moat  of  the 
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of  Polybiat  appear  to  have  been  welt  foonded  ; 

but  lie  haa  not  only  omitted  to  nicn'tion  some 
of  the  peculiar  excellences  ofTimaeua,  but  has 
even  regarded  theee  eseellenees  as  deaerving 
the  ?cvcrfsi  cfn«urp  Th)js  it  was  on«;  of  the 
great  merits  uf  i'lmeus,  fur  which  he  is  loudly 
denooneed  bj*  PolyUua,  ttiat  he  attempted  to 
give  the  mytl.s  in  their  simplest  and  most  gen- 
uine form,  as  related  by  the  most  auctent  writ« 
era.  Thnasns,  alao,  collected  the  materiala  of 
his  liisiory  with  ihn  greatest  diligence  and  care, 
a  fact  which  even  Pulybius  is  obliged  to  admit. 
He  likewiae  paid  very  great  attention  to  chro- 
nology, and  was  the  first  writer  who  introduced 
the  practice  of  recording  events  by  Olympiads, 
wbieh  waa  adopted  by  almost  all  subsequent 
writers  of  Clrcek  history.  The  fragments  of 
Timaeus  have  been  collected  by  Goiler,  in  bis 
De  Situ  et  Orifint  Suracusarum,  Lips.,  1818,  and 
by  Car.  and  Theod.  Miiller,  in  the  Fragm/aOa, 
Historic.  Grac ,  Paris.  1841.  — 2.  Of  Locrl,  in 
Italy,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  is  said  to  have 
been  a  teacher  of  Plato.  There  is  an  extant 
work,  bearing  his  name,  written  in  the  Doric 
dialect,  and  entitled  7rrp<  ^^vxa-^  Koafiov  xoi  <ptaio^ : 
but  its  genuineness  is  very  doubtful,  and  it  is 
in  all  proliahiliiy  nothing  more  than  an  abridg- 
ment uf  Plato's  dialogue  of  Timaus.  The  best 
edition  is  by  Gelder,  Leyden,  1836.  —  3.  The 
Sophist,  wrote  a  I.«xicon  to  Plato,  addressed  to 
a  certain  Gentianus,  which  is  still  extant.  The 
time  at  which  he  lired  is  quite  uncertain.  He 
is  usually  placed  in  the  third  century  of  i!ie 
Christian  era,  which  produced  so  many  ardent 
■ihiurera  of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  soeh  aa 
Porphyry,  Longinus,  Plotinus,  »tc.  The  Lcxi- 
ooQ  ia  very  brief,  aud  bears  the  title  Tt^cuov 
9oiMrroO  U  rOv  to9  nXaruvoc  Ki^ov.  It  la  eri- 
dcnt  that  the  work  has  received  several  inter- 
polations, especially  in  explanations  of  words 
ooeorring  in  Herodoioa.  Bat  it  ia  one  of  great 
value,  and  tlie  explanations  of  words  are  some 
of  the  very  best  which  have  come  down  to  ua 
firom  the  ancient  erammariana.  It  haa  been  ed* 
ited  by  P»,uhnken.  Leyden,  1754,  and  again,  Ley- 
den. 1789  ;  and  by  Koch,  Leipzig.  1828  and  1833. 

TiMAoiKEs  {Ttfiayivrji),  a  rhetorician  and  a 
historian,  was  a  native  of  Alexandrea,  from 
which  place  he  was  carried  as  a  prisoner  to 
Rome,  where  he  was  first  employed  as  a  slave 
m  menial  offices,  but  being  liberated  by  Fansius 
Sulla,  the  son  of  the  dictator,  he  opened  a  school 
of  rhetoric,  in  which  he  taught  with  great  sue- 
ttm,  (Oonp.  Hor..  Ep.,  i ,  I9,  15.).  The  Em- 
peror Augustus  induced  him  to  write  a  history 
ol  itis  exploits ;  but  having  offended  Augustus 
by  sarcastic  remarks  upon  bia  family,  he  was 
forbidden  the  palace  ;  whereupon  he  burned  his 
historical  works,  gave  up  his  rhetorical  school, 
and  retired  from  Rome  to  the  bouse  of  his 
friend  Asinius  Pollio  at  Tiisculum.  He  after- 
ward went  to  the  East,  and  died  at  Dabanum  in 
Ifeaopotamia. 

£TiM40KHiDA8(Tt//a>'n'(f?af  or  -/J^f).  aTheban, 
aon  of  Herpya,  adviaed  Mardoniua  in  hia  inva- 
■ioii  of  Oreeee  lo  oeetipy  the  peaaea  of  Meant 
Cithieron,  so  as  to  cot  off  the  re-enforcements 
aod  anppliea  that  were  coming  through  them  to 
the  Oredca.  After  the  bntUe  of  Plat«».  hia  aiir> 
lender  (with  that  of  the  other  Theban  traitors 
to  ibe  national  caoae)  waa  demanded,  and  he 
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waa  finally  given  np  at  hia  own  inatifatio& 

But  instead  of  a  trial,  which  he  had  expected, 
he  was  sent  with  the  other  culprits  to  Corinth 
by  Pauaaoiaa,  and  there  pot  to  death.] 

TiMANTHKs  (Tj/iuK^T/f ),  a  celebrated  Greek 
painter  at  Sicyon,  contemporary  with  Zeuxis 
and  Parrhaaioa,  about  B.C.  400.  The  master* 
piece  of  Timanthes  was  his  celebrated  picture 
of  the  sacrifice  of  Ipbigenia,  in  which  Aganietn- 
non  waa  painted  with  hia  fiice  hidden  in  hia 
mantle.  The  ancient  critics  tell  us  that  the 
picture  showed  Iphigenia  standing  by  the  altar, 
aurronnded,  amonf^  the  aaaistanta,  by  Calehaa, 
whose  prophetic  voire  had  demanded  her  sacri- 
ficc,  and  whose  hand  was  about  to  complete  it ; 
Ulysses,  who  had  brought  her  from  her  home, 
and  Mcnelaus,  her  father's  t)rother,  all  manifest- 
ing different  degrees  of  grief,  so  that,  when  the 
artist  had  painted  the  sorrow  of  Calchas,  and 
the  deeper  sorrow  of  Ulysses,  and  had  added  all 
his  powers  to  express  the  woe  of  Menelaiis,  hia 
resources  were  exhausted,  and,  unable  to  give 
a  powerful  expression  to  the  agony  of  the  father, 
he  covered  his  head  with  a  veil.  But  this  is 
clearly  not  the  reason  why  Timanthes  hid  the 
face  of  Agamemnon.  The  critics  ascribe  to 
impotence  what  was  the  forbearance  of  judg- 
ment. Timanthes  felt  like  a  father  :  he  did  not 
bide  the  face  of  Agamemnon  because  it  waa 
beyond  the  possibility,  but  because  it  was  be- 
yond the  dignity  of  expression.  If  he  made 
Agamemnon  bear  hia*  calamity  aa  a  man,  he 
made  him  also  feel  it  as  a  man.  It  became  the 
leader  of  Greece  to  sanction  the  ceremony  with 
hia  preeence,  bot  ft  did  not  become  the  Ather  to 
see  his  daughter  beneath  the  dagger's  pomt. 

[TiMAsioN(Ti/taa<wv).a  Dardanian.aerved  un- 
der Glearebua  in  Aaia,  and  afterward  joined  the 
expedition  of  the  youn<,'er  Cyrus  asainst  Arta- 
xerxea.  After  the  arrest  and  murder  of  the 
generala  by  Tiaaapbemea,  Tiroaaion  was  chosen 
in  the  place  of  Clearchus,  and  he  and  Xenoplmn, 
as  the  youngest,  had  command  of  the  rear. 
When  the  army  had  reached  Cotyora.  he  en- 
deavored to  extort  money  as  well  as  the  means 
of  conveyance  from  some  of  the  neighboring 
cities  by  the  report  of  Xenophon'a  intention  to 
found  a  city  in  Pontus,  but  was  foiled  by  Xen- 
ophon'a refusing  to  lend  himself  to  his  designa. 
Timasion,  in  the  subsequent  movements,  contin- 
ued with  Xenophon  until  they  crossed  over  into 
Europe,  and  also  entered  with  him  into  the  serv- 
ice of  Seuthes.  After  tin.s  lie  probably  return- 
ed to  Alia  with  the  army,  when  it  entered  tho 
Spartan  aervice  under  Thimbron  ] 

TiMAVva(now  Timavo),  a  small  river  in  the 
north  of  Italy,  forming  the  boundary  between 
Istria  and  Vcnetia,  and  falling  into  the  Sinua 
Tergestinus  in  the  Adriatic,  iMStween  Tergeate 
and  Aquileia.  Thia  river  ia  frequently  cele* 
brated  by  the  poets  and  other  ancient  writera, 
who  apeidc  of  its  numeroua  aourccs,  its  lake, 
and  ita  aabtemneooa  poeaife ;  but  theae  ac- 
counts seen,  to  a  great  extent,  fabulous. 

[TiMBSUa  (^ifujaiof),  or  Tiaasius  {TiM^aioi), 
of  Claiomeos,  was  the  firat  fonnder  of  the  col- 
ony of  Abdera  in  Thrace  He  was  expelled  by 
the  Thracians,  but  was  afterward  worshipped 
as  a  hero  at  Abdera  by  the  Teiana,  who  foond- 
ed a  second  colony  at  that  place.] 

[TtaasiTitaos  (Ti^tioiOeof),  a  Trapezuntiati, 
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|iroxenu8  of  the  MoasyDceci,  sent  by  the  Greeks 

under  Xenophon  to  treat  with  the  Mossynoeci 
about  a  passage  through  their  territory :  in  an 
intervie?r  between  the  magistrates  of  the  Mos- 
synccci  and  tlleGredcgeDeral8,Tiroe•itheo8ac^ 
ed  as  interpreter.] 

'Tniooi.Bs  (T(/fo/r>U9r>t  s  dietinfoished  Athe- 
nian comic  poet  of  the  Middle  Comedy,  who 
lived  at  a  period  when  Ibe  revival  of  political 
energy,  in  oonseqeenee  of  the  eneroeehroents 
of  Philip,  restored  to  tlio  Middle  Comedy  much 
of  the  vigor  and  real  aim  of  the  Old.  Ho  is  con- 
spicuoos  for  the  freedom  with  whfeh  he  db* 
L'u.^iLd  public  men  and  measures,  as  well  as  for 
the  nutnber  of  bis  dramas  and  the  purity  of  bis 
style.  He  flourished  from  about  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  century  B.C.  till  after  324,  so  that  at 
the  beginning  of  his  career  he  was  in  part  con- 
temporary With  Antiphanes,  and  at  the  end  of 
It  with  Menander.  [  The  fragments  of  his  Com- 
edies are  edited  by  Mcineke  in  the  Comtc.  Qrac 
Pragm.^  vol.  ii ,  798-8 U,  edit,  minor  ] 

[TiHOciATKs  {TtftumpdriK).  1.  A  Lacedcroo- 
Biwii  one  of  the  three  counsellors  sent  to  assist 
Coeinus  after  his  first  defeat  by  I'hormion  in 
-the  Corinthian  (  iiilfin  D  C.  429.  In  the  second 
battle  there,  shortly  afler,  Timncrates  having 
bad  the  vessel,  on  board  which  he  lumsclf  was, 
sunk  by  to  Athenian  galley,  slew  himself,  and 
his  body  was  washed  into  the  harbor  of  Naupao- 
tus.— 2.  An  Atbeuiao,  was  one  of  the  commis- 
■iooera  for  eonelodiog  the  flfty  years*  tnioe  be- 
twr  en  Athens  and  Sparta  in  B.C.  4S1,  and  also 
the  separate  treaty  between  these  states  in  the 
same  year.— 8.  An  Athenian,  in  B.C.  406,  was 
a  member  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  be- 
fore which  the  generals  who  had  conquered  at 
Arginuse  gavjs  In  their  aeeonnt.  (Perhaps  the 
same  as  No.  2  )— 4  A  Ilhodian,  who  was  sent 
into  Greece  by  the  satrap  Tithraustes  in  B.C. 
SM,  taking  with  him  fifty  talents  wherewith  to 
bribe  the  Irading  men  in  the  several  states  to 
excite  a  war  against  Sparta  at  home,  and  so  to 
compel  the  return  of  Agesilaus  from  his  vic- 
torious career  in  Asia.  Plutarch  calls  him  Her- 
mocrates. — 5.  A  Lacedaemonian,  was  one  of  the 
ambassadors  who  were  sent  to  Athens  in  B.C. 
369  to  settle  the  terms  of  alliance  between  the 
Athenians  and  the  Spartans. — 6.  A  .Syracusan, 
who  commanded  a  squadron  of  twelve  galleys 
sent  by  DIonysius  the  younger  to  the  aid  of 
Sparta  in  I3  (\  GfiB  The  arrival  of  this  force 
enabled  the  Spartans  to  reduce  Sellasia,  which 
had  rerolted  from  them.] 

TtMocRKON  {TtuoKpfuv^,  of  Rlmdes,  a  lyric 
poet,  celebrated  for  tbe  bitter  and  pugnacious 
ipiril  of  his  works,  and  espeeially  for  bis  attacks 
on  Themistocles  and  Simonides.  lie  was  a  na- 
tive of  lalysus  in  Kbodes,  whence  he  was  ban- 
ished on  the  then  eommon  ebsrge  of  an  ine1hia> 
lion  toward  Persia  {ut}6i(7u6^)  ;  and  in  this  ban- 
ishment be  was  left  neglected  by  Themistocles, 
who  had  formerly  been  his  fHend,  and  his  con- 
nection by  the  ties  of  hospitality.  Timocreon 
was  still  flourishing  after  B.C.  471,  since  one 
of  his  poems,  of  which  we  have  a  fragment, 
was  an  attack  upon  ThMflistocles  after  the  exile 
of  the  latter.  It  appears  that  Timocrenn  was 
a  man  of  prodigious  strength,  which  he  sustain- 
^Cd  by  great  voracity. 
^"^lyXtHdLioN  {Tuuiim'i,  M>n  of  Timodemos  or 
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TImenetos  snd  Derosriste,  belonged  to  OM  e^ 

the  noblest  families  at  Corinih     His  early  life 
was  stained  by  a  dreadful  deed  uf  blood  '  We 
are  toM  that  so  ardent  was  his  kive  of  libeity. 
that  when  his  brother  Timophanes  endeavon^d 
to  make  himself  tyrant  of  their  native  citj.Ti- 
raoleon  murdered  him  raUier  than  aflow  his  to 
destroy  thn  lihotty  f)f  tbe  state.    Tli"  niun'  • 
was  perpetrated  just  before  an  embassy  aniTcc 
from  several  of  the  Greek  eities  of  Sicily,  beg- 
ging the  Corinthians  to  send  assistance  to  \ht 
island,  which  was  distracted  by  internal  dtsses- 
sions,  and  was  expeeting  an  invssion  of  tbe 
Carthaginians     It  is  saiil  that  ttie  Cor:ntliiin» 
were  at  the  very  moment  of  ibe  arrival  of  tbe 
Sicilians  deliberating  rcs(H  i  ting  Timoleon's  set, 
and  bad  not  come  to  any  decision  re.>*pecting  it; 
and  that  they  avoided  the  difficulty  of  a  deci»inr. 
by  appointing  him  to  the  command  of  the  Sicil- 
ian expedition,  with  the  singular  provision,  thu 
if  he  conducted  himself  justly  in  the  commanl 
they'  would  regard  him  as  a  tyrannicide,  anc 
honor  him  accordingly;  but  if  otherwise,  tbef 
would  punish  him  as  a  fratricide.    To  wh?i!?Tor 
causes  Timoleon  owed  his  appointment,  his  tx 
traordinary  success  moffO  th«l  justified  the  cck>- 
fidence  which  had  been  reposed  in  him  Hii 
history  reads  almost  like  a  romance  ;  and  jet 
of  the  main  faets  of  the  narrative  we  eaa  sot 
entertain  any  reasnnnble  doubt.    Althf>ngh  iftr 
Corinthians  bad  readily  assented  to  tbe  requeieU 
of  the  Sieilians  in  the  appointmetit  of  a  tim- 
mander,  they  were  not  prepared  to  make  oudv 
sacrifices  in  their  favor,  and  accordingly  it  was 
only  with  ten  triremes  asid  sevea  handred  met- 
cenaries  that  Timoleon  sailed  from  Corinth  to 
repel  tbe  Carthaginians,  and  restore  order  to  the 
Sieilian  eities.   He  reached  Sicily  in  B.G.  M4» 
and  straightway  marched  HL^imsi  Syracuse,  of 
two  quarters  oi  which  he  obtained  possess ioi 
In  the  following  spring(343),  Dionysius,  despair 
ing  of  success,  surrendered  thf;  citadel  to  Ti 
molcon,  on  condition  of  Ins  being  a!luvve<itods> 
part  in  safety  to  Corinth.     V%d.  DiowMot. 
Timoleon  soon  afterward  obtained  [)os.sc>sioaol 
tbe  whole  of  Syracuse    He  (lesiroyed  the  cita- 
del, which  had  been  Ibr  so  many  years  tbe  seal 
and  bulwark  of  the  power  of  the  tyraals,  wtA 
restored  the  drmocratical  form  of  govemo»e«t 
He  then  proceeded  to  expel  the  tyrants  from  the 
other  Greek  cities  of  Sicily,  but  was  interrupt 
ed  in  this  undertaking  f)y  a  formidah]*-  invasion 
of  the  Carthaginians,  who  landed  at  Lilybcom 
in  339.  with  an  immense  army,  under  tbe  ooah 
mand  of  Hasdnibal  and  Hamilcar,  consisting <rf 
seventy  thousand  fool  and  ten  thousand  hniss 
Bneh  an  oferwhelninf  ffsvee  etraek  the  Qneli 
with  consternation  and  dismay.    So  great 
their  alarm,  that  Timoleon  could  onlf  uidm 
twelve  thooaand  men  to  marefa  with  htm  agaiHl 
the  Cartlmizmians.    But  with  this  small  fort* 
he  gained  a  brillisnt  victoiy  over  the  C«rtbsgia> 
ians  on  the  river  CrimissM  (999.)  This  vie 
tnry  justly  ranks  as  one  of  the  greatest  gained 
by  Greeks  over  barbarians.    The  booty  which 
Timoleon  ;acquired  was  prodigious  ;  and  sow 
of  the  richest  of  tbe  spoils  he  sent  to  Coristb 
and  other  cities  in  Greece,  thus  dtflusing  tbe 
glory  of  his  victory  throughout  the  motlicrcosB' 
try.  Timoleoo  now  resolved  to  carrv  into  exa- 
OQtion  bis  fioioet  of  ezpsUiog  all  tiio  traai* 
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/rom  Sieilf .  Of  Umm,  two  of  tlM  mott  power- 
ful«  Utcetas  of  Leontini,  and  Mamercus  of  Ca- 
tana,  bad  recourse  to  the  Carthaginians  for  as- 
sistance, whu  sent  Gisco  to  Sieily  with  a  fleet 
of  seventy  ships  and  a  body  of  Greek  mercena- 
ries. Although  Cisco  gained  a  few  successes 
at  first,  the  war  was,  upun  the  whole,  favorable 
to  Timoleon,  and  the  Carthaginians  were  tlierc- 
fore  glad  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  laiier  in 
338,  by  which  the  River  Halycus  was  fixed  as 
the  boundary  of  the  Carthaginian  and  CJrcck 
douuiuou:i  iQ  Sicily.  It  was  during  ihc  war 
with  Gisco  that  Hioetaa  fell  into  the  bands  of 
Timoleon,  and  was  massacred  by  his  order.  His 
wife  and  daughters  were  carried  to  Syracuse, 
where  they  were  executed  by  the  people,  as  a 
•atislaction  to  the  manes  of  Dion,  who^e  wifo 
knte  and  sister  Anstoinachc  had  both  been  put 
todeathby  Hicetas.  Tbfa  is  one  of  the  greatest 
slaitis  upon  Tiiiioleon'a  character,  as  he  might 
easily  have  saved  these  uofortuoate  women  if 
he  had  chosen.  After  the  trei^  between  the 
Carthaginians  and  Timoleon,  Mamcrcus,  being 
unable  to  maiotaio  biuiself  in  Catana,  fied  to 
Meesana,  where  he  took  refuge  with  Hippon, 
tyrant  of  that  city.  Timoleon  quickly  follow  ed, 
and  besieged  Messana  so  vigorously  by  sea  and 
land,  that  Hippon,  despairing  of  holding  out, 
attempted  to  tM-apc  by  sea,  but  was  taken  and 
put  to  death  in  the  public  theatre.  Mamcrcus 
now  surrendered,  stipulating  only  fur  a  public 
trial  before  the  Syracusans,  with  the  condition 
that  Timoleon  should  not  appear  as  his  accuser. 
But  as  soon  as  he  was  brought  into  the  assem- 
cdy  at  Syracuse,  the  people  refused  to  bear  kim, 
and  unanimouslycondemned  him  to  death.  Thus 
almost  all  the  tyrants  were  expelled  from  the 
Greek  eitiea  in  Sicily,  and  a  democratical  form 
of  government  established  in  their  place.  Ti- 
moleon, however,  was  in  reality  the  ruler  of  Si- 
cily, for  all  the  states  consulted  him  on  every 
matter  of  importance;  and  tlic  wisdom  of  his 
rule  is  attested  by  the  fiuunshing  condition  of 
the  island  for  sevaial  years  even  aAer  his  death. 
He  did  not,  however,  assume  any  title  or  office, 
but  resided  as  a  private  citizen  among  the  Syr- 
aeasaaa.  Tinioleoo  died  in  387,  having  become 
blind  a  short  time  before  his  death.  He  was 
buried  at  the  public  expense  m  the  market-place 
at  Syraeuse,  where  hie  monnmeot  was  after- 
ward  surrounded  with  porticoes  and  a  gymna- 
aium,  which  was  called  after  him  the  TtmoUon- 
ICMR.  Anaaal  gamea  were  also  institoted  ia 
his  honor. 

TiMOMACHos  (Ti^M^jKOf),  a  distinguished 
painter  of  Byxantium,  lived  in  the  time  of  Jti- 
tioa  Cesar  (according  to  Pliny),  who  purchased 
two  of  his  pictures,  the  Ajax  and  Medta,  for  the 
immense  sum  of  eighty  Attic  talents,  and  ded- 
icated them  in  the  temple  of  Venus  Genitrix. 
It  has  been  supposed,  however,  by  some  mod- 
ern w  Iters,  thai  Timomacbus  lived  at  an  ear- 
lier period. 

TiMON  {Tiuav).  1.  The  son  of  Timarchus  of 
Phiius,  a  ptiilosopher  of  the  sect  of  the  Skeptics, 
ioariabed  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
ahoat  B  C.  279,  and  onward.  He  first  studied 
phihMophy  at  Megara,  under  Stilpon,  and  then 
nlnraed  home  and  married.  He  next  went  to 
EUs  with  his  wife,  and  heard  Pyrrbon,  whose 
lueta  he  adopted.  Dnveo  from  £lis  by  strait- 
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ened  circumstances,  he  spent  some  time  on  the 
Hellespont  and  the  Propontis,  and  taught  at 
Cbalcedon  as  a  sophist  with  such  success  that 
he  realized  a  fortune.  He  then  removed  to 
Athens,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  residence  al 
Thebes.  He  died  at  the  age  of  almost  nine^ 
Timon  appears  to  have  been  endowed  by  nature 
with  a  powerful  and  active  mind,  and  with  that 
quick  peroeption  of  the  follies  of  men  which  be- 
trays its  possessor  into  a  spirit  of  universal  dis- 
trust both  of  men  and  truths,  so  as  to  make  bim 
a  skeptic  in  philosophy  and  a  satirist  in  eveiy 
thing.  He  wrote  numerous  works  both  in  prose 
and  poetry.  The  most  celebrated  of  his  poems 
were  the  satiric  ooinpoeltions  called  SiUi  {triX- 
?.oi),  a  word  of  somewhat  doubtful  etymology, 
but  which  undoubtedly  describes  metrical  com- 
positions of  a  character  at  onoe  ludicroas  and 
sarcastic  The  invention  of  this  species  of 
poetn^  is  asertted  to  Xenophaoes  of  Colophon. 
rii.  Xawont  AHss.  The  SUU  of  Tiraon  were  in 
three  books,  ia  the  first  of  which  he  spoke  in  hia 
own  person^  ai^  the  other  two  are  in  the  form 
of  a  malogoe  between  the  author  and  Xenopba- 
ncs  of  Colophon,  in  which  Timon  proposed  ques- 
tions, to  which  Xenopbanes  replied  at  length. 
The  subject  was  a  sarcastic  account  of  the  ten- 
ets of  all  philosophers,  living  and  dead  ;  an  un- 
bounded field  for  skepticism  and  satire.  They 
were  in  hexameter  verse,  and,  from  the  way  la 
which  they  are  mentioned  by  the  ancient  writ- 
ers, as  well  as  from  the  few  fragments  of  them 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  it  is  evident  that 
they  were  very  admirable  pnMioetiona  of  their 
kind  The  fragments  of  his  poems  are  collected 
by  Wulke,  Dc  Gracorum  SiUts,  V'arsav.,  1820; 

and  by  Paul,  Di$»ertaiio  de  StlUs,  Berol ,  1821  

2.  The  .Misanthrope  {6  ui(7uv6f.ij-r,ir).  lived  in  the 
time  of  the  Pelopoiinesian  war.  lie  was  au 
Athenian,  of  the  demos  of  Colyttus,  and  hie 
father's  name  was  Echccratides  In  conse- 
quence of  the  ingratitude  he  cxpeiienced,  and 
the  disappointments  he  suffered  from  his  eariy 
friends  and  companions,  he  sechuled  himself  en- 
tirely from  the  world,  admitting  no  one  to  his 
society  except  Alcibiades,  in  whose  reckless  and 
variable  disposition  he  probably  fotmd  pleasure 
in  tracing  and  studying  an  image  of  the  world 
he  had  abandoned ;  and  at  laat  he  ia  said  to  have 
died  in  consequence  of  refusing  to  suffer  a  sur- 
geon to  come  to  him  to  set  a  broken  limb.  One 
ofLocian'a  pieces  bears  his  name. 
[TiMoi'iuNKs  (Tiuopuuii),  the  brother  of- Ti> 

moleon.    Vtd.  Timoleon*.] 

TimSthIos  {Tt/iodeof).  1.  Son  of  Conon,  the 
famous  general,  was  himself  a  distinguished 
Athenian  general.  He  was  first  appointed  to 
a  public  command  in  B.C.  378,  and  from  this 
time  his  name  frequently  occurs  as  one  of  the 
Athenian  generals  down  to  356.  In  this  year 
he  was  associated  with  Iphicratcs,  Menestheus. 
and  Chares  in  the  command  of  the  Atheniaa 
fleet.  In  consequence  of  his  conduct  in  this 
war,  ho  was  arraigned  in  354,  and  condemned 
to  the  crushing  line  of  one  hundred  talenta 
(more  than  £24,000).  Being  unable  to  pay  the 
fine,  he  withdrew  to  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  where 
he  died  shortly  after.  The  Athenians  sub- 
sequently remitted  nine  tenths  of  the  penalty, 
and  allowed  his  son  Conon  to  ex^d  the  re 
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mfB^aff  on  the  repair  of  the  walls,  which  the 
famous  Cnnon  had  restored. — 2.  Son  of  Clear- 
chus,  the  tyrant  of  Heraclea  on  the  Euxine, 
whom  he  succeeded  in  the  sovereignty  B.C. 
363.    There  is  extant  a  letter  addressed  to  him 
by  Isocrates  — 3.  A  celebrated  musician  and 
I>oet  of  the  later  AtheoUui  dithyramb,  was  a 
native  of  Miletus,  and  the  son  of  Thersander. 
He  was  born  13.C.  446,  and  died  in  357,  in  the 
ninetietb  year  of  his  age.   Of  the  details  of  his 
life  we  have  very  little  information.    He  was 
at  first  unfortunate  in  his  professional  efforts. 
Even  tiie  Athenians,  fond  as  they  were  of  n<Sy- 
elty,  were  ofTrmlcd  at  t!ie  bold  innovations  of 
Timotbeus,  and  hissed  oH  his  performance.  On 
this  oe^ion  it  is  taid  that  Earipidee  eacoar- 
aged  Timothous  by  tbc  prediction  that  he  would 
soon  have  the  theatres  at  his  feet.   This  predic- 
tion appears  to  hate  been  aoeompUahed  in  the 
vast  popularity  which  Timotbeus  afterward  en* 
ioyed.  The  Epbesiaos  rewarded  him,  for  his 
dedicatory  hymn  to  Diana  (Artemis),  with  the 
sum  of  one  thousand  pieces  of  goM  ;  and  the  last 
accomplishment  bj  which  the  education  of  the 
Arcadian  youth  was  finished,  was  teaming  the 
Domes  of  Timotbeus  and  Philoxenus  Timo- 
theus  is  said  to  have  died  in  Macedonia.  He 
delighted  in  the  most  artificial  and  intricate 
forms  of  musical  expression,  and  he  used  in- 
strumental music,  without  a  vocal  accompani- 
ment, to  a  greater  extent  than  any  previous 
composer.   Perhaps  the  most  important  of  his 
innovations,  as  the  means  of  introducing  all 
the  ethers,  was  his  addition  to  the  number  of 
tlie  strings  of  the  cithara.    Respecting  the  pre- 
cise nature  of  that  addition  the  ancient  writers 
are  not  agreed  ;  but  it  is  most  improbable,  from 
the  whole  evidence,  tliat  the  lyre  of  Timotbeus 
had  eleven  strings.    It  is  said  that,  when  Timo- 
tbeus visited  Sparta,  and  entered  the  musical 
contest  at  Camea,  one  of  the  ephors  snatched 
away  his  lyre,  and  cut  from  it  the  strings,  four 
in  number,  by  which  it  exceeded  the  seven- 
atringed  lyre  of  Terpander,  and,  as  a  memorial 
of  this  public  vindication  of  the  ancient  simplic- 
ity of  music,  and  for  a  warning  to  future  inno- 
▼atora,  the  Laoedcnoniaaa  bung  op  the  muti. 
latrd  lyre  of  Timotbeus  in  their  Scias.  With 
regard  to  the  subjects  of  his  compositions,  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  treated  them,  we  have 
abundant  evidence  that  be  even  went  beyond 
ttie  other  musicians  of  the  period  in  the  liber- 
tiee  which  he  toolc  with  the  ancient  myths,  in 
the  attempt  to  make  bis  music  imitative  as  well 
as  expressive,  and  in  the  confusion  of  the  dif* 
ferent  departmenta  of  lyric  poetry ;  in  one  word, 
in  the  application  of  that  false  principle,  which 
also  misled  his  friend  Euripides,  that  pleasure 
is  the  end  of  poetry. — i.  A  distinguished  flute- 
player  of  Thebes,  flourished  under  Alexander 
the  Great,  on  whom  his  music  made  so  power- 
(hi  an  impression,  that  once,  in  the  midst  of  a 
performance  by  Timotbeus  of  an  Orthian  Nome 
to  Athena,  Alexander  started  from  his  seat  and 
seized  bis  arms — 5.  A  statuary  and  sculptor, 
whose  country  is  not  mentioned,  but  who  be- 
longed to  the  later  Attic  school  of  the  time  of 
Scopas  and  Praxiteles    He  was  one  of  tlie  art- 
ists who  executed  the  bas-reliefs  which  adorned 
the  frieze  of  the  Mausoleum,  about  B.C.  352. 
(TiMA  (now  Tjfiu),  a  rirer  of  Britannia,  north 


of  the  Vedra,  marking  the  aaatem  teiHiailiM 

of  the  wall  of  Hadrian.] 

TiKQis  (i^  Tiyyif :  now  Tangier),  a  city  sf 
Mauretania,  on  the  southern  roast  of  the  Fre- 
tum  Gaditanum  (now  Straits  of  Gibraltar),  was 
a  place  of  very  great  antiquity.  It  was  made 
hj  Augustus  a  free  city,  and  by  Claudius  a  eo4> 
ony,  and  the  capital  of  Mauretania  Tinfritana 

TinIa  (DOW  Timia),  a  small  river  in  Lmbru, 
rising  near  Spoletiuro,  and  falling  iMo  the  TV 
ber  after  receiving  the  Clitnmnttt. 

[TiPU^.     Vid.  .Siriij:.] 

[TiPHTS  (Ti0ff ),  son  of  Hagnius,  or.  aocordit^ 
to  others,  of  Phorbas,  born  at  Tiphae  or  Sipb* 
in  Bffiotia,  or  at  Apbormium,  in  the  territory  of 
the  Thespians,  was  the  pilot  of  the  Argo,  bol 
died  before  the  Argonauts  reached  Colchis  ] 

TiBBsiAS  {Teipijaiaf),  a  1  heban,  t»on  of  £a- 
eree  and  Cbaiielo,  was  one  of  the  most  renown- 
ed pooflisayers  in  all  antiquity.  He  was  blind 
frout  his  seventh  year,  but  lived  to  a  very  old 
age.  It  was  belicTed  that  bis  bliiidneas  wan 
occasioned  by  his  having  revealed  to  men  things 
which  they  ought  not  to  have  Icnowo,  or  by  his 
having  seen  Athena  while  she  waa  bathing,  on 
which  occasion  the  goddess  deprived  hiin  of 
sight  by  sprinkling  water  upon  his  face.  Chaii- 
clu  prayed  to  Minerra  (Athena)  to  restore  bit 
sight,  but  as  the  goddess  was  unable  to  do  this, 
she  conferred  upon  him  the  power  of  uader* 
standing  the  voices  of  burds,  and  gave  him  a 
staflT,  with  the  help  of  which  he  could  walk  as 
safely  as  if  he  had  his  eyesight  Another  tra- 
dition  accounts  for  his  blindness  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  Onoe,  wlien  on  Moont  Citbxroa 
(others  say  Cyllene),  he  saw  a  male  and  a  fe- 
male serpent  together ;  be  struck  at  ibem  with 
his  staff,  and  aa  be  happened  to  kill  tlie  liBBile^ 
he  himself  was  metamorphosed  into  a  woman. 
Seven  years  later  he  again  saw  two  serpents, 
and  now  killing  the  male,  he  again  became  a 
man.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  Jupiter  (Zeuj) 
and  Juno  (Hera),  when  disputing  whether  a  ooaa 
or  a  woman  had  more  enjoyments,  reftvrsl  tbi 
matter  to  Tiresias,  who  declared  that  womeo 
enjoyed  more  pleasure  than  men.  Juno  (Hen^ 
indiffnant  at  the  anawer,  deprlTed  bioii  of  i^|b^ 
but  Jupiter  (Zeus)  gave  him  the  power  of  propl^ 
ecy,  and  granted  him  a  life  which  was  to  IMI 
for  aeren  or  nine  generaliona.  fa  tbo'wtr  ef 
the  Seven  against  Thebes,  he  declared  that 
Thebea  should  be  victorious  if  .Vlenceceos  woui4 
saerifloa  blmaelf ;  and.  during  the  war  of  the 
Epigonii  when  the  Thebans  had  been  defeated, 
be  advised  them  to  oommeoce  negotiations  of 
peace,  and  to  avail  tbemaelves  oT  tbe  opporta> 
nity  that  would  thus  be  afforded  them  to  take 
to  llight.  He  himself  fled  with  them  (or,  ae- 
cording  to  others,  be  was  carried  to  Delphi  u 
a  captive),  but  on  his  way  be  drank  from  the 
well  of  Tilphossa  and  died.  His  daughter  .Man- 
to  (or  Daphne)  was  sent  by  the  victorious  Ar* 
gives  to  Delpbi  as  a  present  to  Apollo.  EvM 
in  the  lower  world  Tiresias  was  believed  tore- 
tain  the  powers  of  perception,  while  the  souls 
of  other  mortals  were  mere  shades,  and  thers 
also  he  continued  to  use  his  golden  slafl".  His 
tomb  was  shown  in  tbe  neightiorhood  of  th« 
Tilphusiao  well  nearTbebaa,aiid  toMaoedooM 
likewise  The  place  near  Thebes  where  he  bail 
observed  the  birds  was  pointed  out  as  a  remaik 
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iMe  spot  «7en  m  later  times.  The  blind  seer 
Tireaias  acts  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  myth- 
ical history  of  Greece  thai  thf-re  is  scarcely  any 
efent  with  which  he  is  not  connected  in  some 
wwj  or  other;  and  this  introduction  or  the  seer 
in  so  many  occurrences  separated  by  long  in- 
tervals of  time,  was  facilitated  by  the  belief  in 
his  long  lil^. 

(TiRtB^zus  (T/p/6aCof)  Vid.Tv.ninkZVa.} 

1 1RIUA TKS  or  Tebiuates  (Trjpiddrrji).  1.  The 
MMMid  king  of  Parthia.  Vid.  Arsaces  II.— 2. 
King  of  Armenia,  and  brother  of  Vologeses  I. 
Arsaces,  No.  23),  king  of  Parthia.  He  was 
OMte  King  of  Armenia  by  his  brother,  bQt  was 
driven  out  of  the  kingdom  by  Corbolo,  the  Ko- 
man  general,  and  finally  received  the  Arme- 
niaii  crown  from  Nero  at  Rome  in  A.D.  68. 

Tiro,  M.  Tnr.urs,  the  freedman  of  Cicero,  to 
whom  he  waa  an  object  of  tender  affection.  He 
appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  Terjr  amiable  dis- 
position  anrl  highly-cultivatrd  intellect  He  was 
not  only  ihe  amanuensis  of  the  orator,  and  his 
assistant  in  literary  faibor,  but  was  himself  an 
author  of  no  mean  reputation,  and  notices  of 
several  works  from  bis  pen  have  been  preserved 
bf  aneient  writers.  It  is  supposed  by  many 
that  Tiro  was  the  chief  agent  in  bringing  to- 
gether and  arranging  the  works  of  his  ilhistri- 
OQS  patron,  and  m  preserving  his  correspond- 
ence from  being  dispersed  and  lost.  After  the 
death  of  Cicero,  Tiro  purchased  a  farm  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Pnteoli,  where  be  livni  until 
he  reached  his  hundredth  year.  It  is  usaally 
believed  that  Tiro  was  the  inventor  of  the  art 
of  short-hand  writing  among  the  Romans ;  and 
denee  lAtoeTiations  of  this  description,  whfeh 
are  common  in-  MSS.  from  the  sixth  century 
downward,  have  very  generally  been  designa- 
ted by  the  learned  as  Nota  Tironianm. 

TiRYNs  (T/pt>pf,  -tn'Pof:  TipvvOior),  an  ancient 
town  in  Argolis,  southeast  of  Argos,  and  one  of 
the  most  ancient  in  all  Greece,  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Prcetus,  the  brother  of  Acris- 
ios,  who  built  the  massive  walls  of  the  city  with 
the  help  of  the  Cyclopes.  PraetoewMsaeeeed- 
ed  by  Perseus  ;  and  it  was  here  that  Hercules 
was  brought  up.  Hence  we  find  his  mother  Ale- 
Bene  eatnd  TiryiMia^  and  the  hero  hfanseif  7t- 
rynthius  Homer  represents  Tiryns  as  subject 
to  Argos  i  the  town  was  at  a  later  time  destroyed 
by  toe  Argtvee,  and  most  of  the  inhabitants 
were  removed  to  Argos.  Tiryns  was  built  upon 
a  hW  eC  soiall  extent,  rising  abruptly  from  the 
dead  levd  of  the  snrroanding  country.  The  i^- 
mains  of  the  city  are  some  of  the  most  interest- 
iag  in  all  Greece,  and  are,  with  those  of  Myce- 
Mtftlw  most  aneient  specimens  of  what  is  called 
(>e1opian  architecture.  They  consist  of  masses 
or  enormous  stones,  mde^  piled  in  tiers  above 
one  another. 

TisAMiitss  (tioaiiev6^.)  1.  Son  of  Orestes 
and  Hennione,  was  king  of  Argos,  but  was  de- 
prived of  his  kingdom  when  the  Heraclidie  in- 
vaded Peloponnesus.  He  was  slain  in  a  battle 
against  the  Heraclidse,  and  his  tomb  was  after- 
ward shown  at  Helice,  from  which  place  his  rc- 
malna  were  subsequently  removed  to  Sparta  by 
command  of  an  oracle. — 2  Son  of  Thersander 
and  Demonassa,  was  king  of  Thebes,  and  the 
father  of  Autesion.— 3.  An  Elean  soothsayer, 
eftht  Ihmilyofth^C^ytiada.  Hewaaaaaarad 
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by  the  Delphic  oracle  that  he  should  be  success 
ful  in  five  great  conflicts.  Supposing  this  to  be 
a  promise  of  distinction  a<;  an  athlete,  he  de- 
voted himself  to  gymnastic  exercises ;  but  the 
Spartans,  understanding  the  oracle  to  refer,  not 
to  gymnastic,  hut  to  military  victories,  made 
great  offers  to  Tisamcnus  to  induce  him  to  take 
with  their  kings  the  joint  command  of  their  ar- 
mies.  This  he  refused  to  do  on  any  terms  short 
of  receivmg  the  full  franchise  of  their  city,  which 
the  Spartans  eventnally  granted.  He  was  pre** 
ent  with  the  Spartans  at  the  battle  of  PJatwae, 
B.C.  379,  which  was  the  Urst  of  the  five  con- 
fliets  referred  to  by  the  orade.  llie  aeeond 
was  with  the  Argives  and  Tegeans  atTOgea; 
the  third,  with  the  Arcadians  at  Dipca;  the 
fourth  was  the  third  Measenian  War  (468-46S) ; 
and  the  last  was  the  battle  of  Tanagra,  With  the 
Athenians  and  their  allies,  in  457. 

T^sTa  (Tisiates,  pi.),  s  town  in  Bmttiom,  In 
the  Sila  Silva,  of  uncertain  site. 

[TisiAs,  of  Syracuse,  one  of  the  earliest  writ- 
ers on  rhetoric,  a  pupil  of  Coraz,  who  was  said  to 
have  invented  the  rhetorical  art.  Vxd  Cor  ax  ] 

TisicbItkr,  an  eminent  Greek  statuary  of  the 
school  of  Lysippus,  to  whose  works  those  of 
Tisicrates  so  nearly  approached  that  many  of 
them  were  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
works  of  the  roaster. 

Tisira5NB.    V\d.  Edmknidbs. 

TiBSA  (Tissiensis,  Tissinensia),  a  town  in  Si- 
cily north  of  Mount  iEtna. 

TissAPHKKNBs  (Tujffod^pv^r),  t  AfflOos  Per- 
sian, who  was  appointea  satrap  of  I.,ower  Asia 
in  B.C.  414.  He  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
Spartans  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  but  he  did 
not  give  them  any  effectual  assistance,  since  his 
policy  was  not  to  allow  either  Spartans  or  Athe- 
nians to  gain  the  supremacy,  but  to  exhaust 
the  strength  of  both  parties  by  the  continuance 
of  the  war.  His  plans,  however,  were  thwarted 
by  the  arrival  of  Cyrus  in  Asia  Minor  in  407. 
I'his  prince  supplied  the  Lacedaemonians  with 
cordial  and  effectual  assistance.  Tissaphemes 
and  Cyrns  were  not  on  good  tetma ;  and  alter 
the  death  of  Darius,  they  were  engaged  in  con- 
tinual disputes  about  the  cities  in  the  satrapy 
of  the  former,  over  which  Cyrus  claiineddoniiii* 
ion.  The  ambitious  views  of  Cyrus  toward  ttM 
throne  at  length  became  manifest  to  Tiaeapher- 
ne%  who  loot  no  time  in  repairing  to  the  khig 
with  information  of  the  danger.  At  the  battle 
of  Cunaxa  in  401,  he  was  one  of  the  four  gen- 
erals who  eommanded  the  army  of  Artaxenea, 
and  his  troops  were  the  only  portion  of  the  left 
wing  that  was  not  put  to  flight  by  the  Greeks 
Whetf  the  ten  thonaand  had  begun  their  retreat, 
Tissaphernes  professed  his  great  anxiety  to 
serve  them,  and  promised  to  conduct  them 
home  in  safety,  in  the  course  of  the  march 
he  treacherously  arrested  Clearchus  and  foui 
of  the  other  generals,  who  were  put  to  death. 
After  this,  Tissaphemes  snnoyed  and  harassed 
the  Greeks  in  their  march,  without,  however, 
seriously  impeding  it,  till  they  reached  the  Car- 
duchian  Mountains,  at  which  point  he  gave  up 
the  pursuit.  Not  long  after,  Tiaeaphemes.  as  a 
reward  for  his  great  services,  was  invested  by 
the  king,  in  addition  to  his  own  satrapy,  with 
all  tls  authority  which  Cyras  had  enjoyed  in 
Western  Asia.  On  hie  anival  he  claimed  do* 
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minion  orer  the  Ionian  cities,  whMi  applied  to 
Sparta  for  aid.  Thrir  rcqufst  was  granted,  and 
the  Spartans  carried  on  war  against  Tissapher- 
BM  with  Mccess  for  some  years  under  the  com* 
mand  successively  of  Thimbron,  Dercyllidas, 
and  Agesilaus  (400-395).  The  continued  want 
of  soeeeas  on  the  pan  of  Tissapbernes  led  to 
grievous  complaints  ajratnst  him  ;  and  the 
charges  were  transmuted  to  court,  where  they 
were  badwd  bgr  all  tba  iolhieDoa  of  Paiyaatia, 
eager  for  revenge  on  the  enemy  of  Cyrus,  her 
fiivorite  son.  The  result  was,  that  Tithraustea 
was  eoiamissfonod  by  the  king  to  pat  Tissapher- 
nes  to  death  and  to  succeed  him  in  his  govern- 
ment, which  was  accordingly  done  (396). 

Utaitbs  (T«To»ef,  sing.  Tirdv,  Too.  Ttr^vtc : 
fern.  TnaviSec,  sing.  Tiravir),  1.  The  sons  and 
daughters  of  Coelus  (Uranus)  and  Terra  (Ge), 
origfnally  dwelt  fo  hearen,  whence  they  are 
called  Oi'pai'iuvc^  or  Ovpavidai.  They  were 
twelve  in  number,  six  sons  and  six  daughters, 
oamely,  Oceanus,  Coeus,  Crius,  Hyperioo*  lap- 
etus.  Cronus,  Thia,  Rhea,  Themis,  Mnemosyne, 
Phoebe,  and  Tethys ;  hut  their  names  are  dif- 
ferent in  other  accounts.  It  is  said  that  Uranus 
(Gttlus),  the  first  ruler  of  the  world,  threw  his 
sons,  the  Hecatoncheires  (hundred-handed) — 
Briareus,  Cottys,  Gyes,  and  the  Cyclopes  Ar- 
ges,  Steropes,  and  Brontes  —  into  Tartarus. 
Gaea  (Terra),  indignant  at  this,  persuaded  the 
Titans  to  rise  against  their  father,  and  gave  to 
Cronus  (Saturn)  an  adamantiiie  sickle.  They 
did  as  their  mother  bade  them,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Oceanua.  Cronus  (Saturn),  with  his 
aiokle,  oomanned  his  ftther,  and  threw  the  part 
into  the  sea  :  from  the  drops  of  hi.s  blood  there 
arose  the  £rinyes  Aleclo,  Tisiphone,  and  Me- 

frera.  The  Titans  then  deposed  Uranos  (Ote- 
us),  liberated  their  brothers  wIki  been 
oast  into  Tartarus,  and  raised  Cronus  (Saturn) 
to  the  throne.  Bnt  Cronus  (Saturn)  hurled  the 
Cyclopes  back  into  Tartarus,  and  married  his 
sister  Rhea.  UaYing  been  foretold  by  Gsa 
tTerra)  and  Uranus  (Ccshis)  that  he  should  be 
deihroncd  by  one  of  tiin  own  .  hihirpn,  he  swal- 
lowed successively  his  children  Hestia  (Vesta), 
Demeter  (Geres),  Hera  (Jono),  Hades  (Pluto), 
and  Poseidon  (Neptune).  Rhea,  therefore,  when 
ahe  was  pregnant  with  Zeus  (Jupiter),  went  to 
Crste,  snd  gave  birth  to  the  child  in  the  Dictsean 
Cave,  where  he  was  brought  np  by  the  Curetes. 
When  Zeus  (Jupiter)  had  grown  up,  hp  availed 
oimself  of  the  assistance  of  Thetis,  the  daugh- 
Mr  Of  Oceanus,  who  gave  to  Cronus  (Saturn) 
a  potion  which  caused  him  to  bring  up  the  stone 
and  the  children  he  bad  swallowed.  United 
with  his  bfotben  and  sisters,  Zeus  (Jupiter) 
now  began  the  contest  against  Cronus  (Saturn) 
and  the  ruling  Titans.  This  contest  (usually 
oaUed  the  Titanomaohia)  was  carried  on  m 
Thessaly,  Cronus  (Saturn)  and  the  Titans  oc- 
cupying Mount  Othrys,  and  the  sons  of  Cronus 
(Sasmm)  Mount  Olympus.  It  haled  ten  yenra, 
till  St  length  Giea  (Terra)  promised  victory  to 
Zens  (Jupiter)  if  be  would  deliver  the  Cyclopes 
and  Heentoneheires  fion  ThrtamsL  Zeus  (Ju- 
icier) accordingly  slew  Cannpe,  who  guarded  the 
Pjelopes,  and  the  latter  furnished  him  with 
thonder  and  lightning.  The  Titans  then  were 
overcome,  and  hurled  down  into  a  cavity  below 
Tartarus,  snd  the  Hecatoncheires  were  set  to 
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guard  them.  It  must  be  Observed  that  the 
of  the  Titans  is  sometimes  confounded  bTiQ. 
cient  writers  with  the  fight  of  the  Gigaaiet^- 
3.  The  name  Titans  is  also  given  to  thow  di. 
vine  or  semi-divine  beings  who  weredSMSSded 
from  the  Titans,  such  as  Prometheus,  Heett^ 
Latona,  Pyrrha,  and  especially  Helios  (the  Sn) 
and  Selene  (the  Moon)  as  the  children  of  Hype>' 
rion  and  Thia,  and  even  the  desceDdaats  of 
Helios,  aoch  as  Ciroe. 

TlTARESius  (Tirapfiaio^  :  now  ElaisonidkoO] 
Xeragki),  a  river  of  Thessaly,  also  called  £uro- 
pus.  riaing  in  Mount  Titanis,  iowisg  tlnw^ 
the  country  of  the  Perrhaebi,  and  falling  inioth  ! 
Peneus  southeast  of  Phalaona.  Its  waters  wen 
impregnated  with  an  oily  substanee,  wlwiiee  ii  I 
was  said  to  be  a  branch  of  the  infernal  .Styx 

TiTHONos  (T«^«(),  son  of  Laomedon  and 
Strymo,  and  hrother  of  Priam.  By  fte  pnjm 
of  Eos  (.\urora),  who  loved  him,  he  o'jiamed 
from  the  gods  immortaUty,  but  not  eternal  ymr  h  j 
in  consequence  of  which  he  completely  ^tirunk 
together  in  his  old  age,  whence  an  old  decrepit 
man  was  proverbially  called  Tilhonus.  As  be 
could  not  die,  Eos  (Aurora)  changed  him  mloa  i 
cicada. 

TiTiroBKA.    V%d.  Nkok. 

TiTHRAUsTEs  (TidpavarTfi),  a  Persian,  woo 
succeeded  Tissapbernes  in  his  satrapy,  and  pot 
him  to  death  by  order  of  Artaxerxes  .Mneraoo, 
B.C.  395.  Bemg  unable  to  make  peace  viiJi 
Agesilaus,  he  sent  Timocrates,  the  RbodiaB, 
into  Greece  with  fifty  talents,  to  diitribule 
among  the  leading  men  in  the  several  sutes,  is  i 
order  to  indnoe  them  to  en^e  a  war  ifriiit  | 
Sparta  at  home. 

TiTiimrs,  Jobios,  a  Roman  writer,  wu  liie 
ihther  of  the  rhetorioian  Tittanus.  Wbslmgkt 
the  younger  Maximinus.  The  rider  Titiaoos 
may  therefore  be  placed  in  ihb  reigns  of  Cm- 
modus,  Pertinax,  and  Sevenis.  He  wis  eiM 
the  ape  of  his  aire,  because  he  had  ioriMal 
every  thing.   Ail  bis  works  are  lost. 

TitinTos,  s  Roman  dramatist,  whoso  indiB' 
tions  belonged  to  the  department  of  the  C<mt- 
dim  Togata,  is  commended  by  Varro  on  acooBoi  i 
of  the  skill  with  which  he  develc^ttoeto^  I 
acters  of  the  personages  whom  he  broagbt  upon 
the  stage.    It  appears  that  he  was  youngerttaa  | 
Caecilius,  but  older  than  Terence,  and  floarisM 
about  B.C.  170.    The  names  of  npranl  of  | 
fourteen  plays,  together  with  a  eoosidendrfa 
number  of  short  fragments,  have  been  preserv- 
ed by  the  grammarians. 

TitTcs  SkptijiIus.   .Vid.  SEPTimtJ 

[TiTORMDB  {TiTopfiOf),  3  hcrdsmao  of.ttoha, 
renowned  for  his  great  strength,  which  so  far 
surpassed  that  of  the  celebrated  Milo  of  Cro- 
tona,  that  the  latter  ia  said  to  have  exclaimed, 
on  witnessing  a  dis|day  of  hfs  ptqrneil  powen, 
"Oh,  Jupiter!  hast  thon  begotten  ii  thil  m*  I 
another  Hercules  for  us !"]  ' 

TrruB  FtAtfvs  SasfmrsYstPAtiiinrt.  R«bm 
emperor  A  D.  79-81,  commonly  calW  by  bu 
praenomen  Titos,  was  the  son  of  the  Emperor 
VespasianasendhiswiibFlBffaDonutillB  He 
was  born  on  the  30th  of  December,  A  D.  40 
When  a  young  man  he  served  as  triboous  mil^ 
itmn  ft  Britain  tnd  in  Oeimany  with  gint  j 
credit.  After  having  been  quaestor,  he  had  t6< 
command  of  a  legion,  and  served  uoder  bit 
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o  Italy  after  he  had  Immmi  proclaimed  emperor 
/D  the  first  of  July,  A.D.  69 ;  but  Titus  remain- 
ed in  Palestine  to  proMeote  the  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem, during  which  he  showed  the  talents  of 
a  general  with  the  daring  of  a  soldier.  The 
siege  of  Jerusalem  was  concluded  by  the  cap- 
ture of  the  place  on  the  8lh  of  September,  70. 
Titus  returned  to  Italy  in  the  following  year 
(71),  and  triumphed  at  Rome  with  his  father. 
He  alM  reeeivcd  the  title  of  Ceesar,  end  beoaoie 
the  associate  of  Vespasian  in  the  government. 
His  condui-i  at  this  time  gave  oo  good  promise, 
and  the  people  looked  upon  him  as  likely  to  be 
another  Nero.    He  was  aeciiscd  of  being  ex- 
cessively addicted  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table, 
of  indolpng  lostAil  ikiMtons  in  e  aoandaloas 
way,  and  of  putting  suspected  persons  to  death 
with  very  little  ceremony.    His  attachment  to 
Bereoiee,  the  sister  of  Agrlppe  IL,  also  made 
him  unpopular.    Titus  became  acquainted  with 
her  when  he  was  in  Jud»a,  and  aAer  the  cap- 
fore  of  Jerusalem  she  followed  him  to  Rome 
with  her  bn)ther  .\grippa,  ntul  both  of  them 
lodged  in  the  emperor's  residence.   It  was  said 
that  Titos  had  promised  to  many  Berenice, 
but  as  this  intondiMl  union  gave  the  Romans 
great  dissatisfaction,  be  sent  her  away  from 
Rome  aAer  he  became  emperor.  Titus  snc- 
oeedcd  lus  father  in  79,  and  his  government 
proved  an  agreeable  surprise  to  those  who  had 
anticipated  a  return  of  the  times  of  Nero.  His 
brother  Domitian  was  accused  of  having  enter- 
tained designs  against  Titus  ;  but,  instead  of 
punishing  him,  Titus  endeavored  to  win  his 
atTection,  and  urged  him  not  to  attempt  to  gain 
by  criminal  means  that  power  which  he  would 
one  day  have  in  a  legitimate  way.    During  his 
whole  reign  Titus  displayed  a  sincere  desire  for 
the  happiness  of  the  people,  and  he  did  all  that 
he  could  to  relieve  them  in  times  of  distress. 
Heaaaumed  the  office  of  pontifexmaximos aft- 
er the  death  of  his  father,  and  with  the  purpose, 
aa  he  declared,  of  keeping  his  hands  free  from 
blood  ;  a  resolution  which  he  kept.   Two  patri- 
cians, who  were  convicted  by  the  senate  uf  a 
conspiracy  against  him,  were  pardoned,  and 
treated  with  kindness  and  confidence.  He 
checked  all  proj^ecutiona  for  the  crime  of  lizsa 
maJcstoMf  and  he  severely  punished  all  informers. 
The  first  year  of  his  leign  Is  memorable  for  the 

Keat  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  which  drscilatrd  a 
rge  part  of  the  ad^jacent  country,  and  buried 
with  lava  and  ashes  the  towns  of  Hereotsneum 
and  Pompeii.  Titus  endeavored  to  repair  the 
ravages  of  this  groat  eruption :  be  sent  turo  con- 
aidars  with  money  to  restore  the  ruined  towns, 
and  he  applied  to  this  purpose  the  property  of 
those  who  had  been  destroyed,  and  had  left  no 
next  of  kin.  At  the  beginning  of  the  following 
year  (80)  there  was  a  great  fire  at  Rome,  which 
lasted  three  days  and  three  nights,  and  destroy- 
ed the  Capitol,  the  library  of  Augustus,  the  the> 
atrc  of  Pwnpeius,  and  other  public  buildings, 
besides  many  h(iu.<;es.  The  emperor  declared 
that  he  should  consider  all  the  loss  as  his  own, 
and  he  set  about  repairing  it  with  great  activity ; 
he  took  even  tho  decorations  of  the  imperial 
residences,  and  sold  them  to  raise  money.  The 
eruption  of  Vesuvius  was  followed  by  a  dread- 
fill  peatilenoe,  which  called  for  freah  exertions 
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on  the  part  of  the  benevolent  empeior.  In  thi« 
year  he  completed  the  great  amph'tiieatie called 

the  Colosseum,  which  had  been  commenced  by 
his  father ;  and  also  the  baths  called  the  baths 
of  Titus.  The  dedication  of  these  two  edifieea 
was  celebrated  by  spectacles  which  lasted  one 
hundred  days ;  by  a  naval  battle  in  the  old 
naumachia,  and  fights  of  gladiators :  on  one  day 
alone  five  thousand  wild  animals  are  said  to 
have  been  exhibited,  a  number  which  we  may 
reasonably  suspect  to  be  exaggerated.  He  died 
on  the  thirteenth  of  September,  81 ,  after  a  reign 
of  two  years,  two  months,  and  twenty  days* 
He  was  in  the  forty-first  year  of  hie  age.  There 
were  suspicions  that  he  was  poisoned  by  Domi- 
tian.  There  is  a  story  that  Domitian  came  be* 
fore  Titus  was  dead,  and  ordered  him  to  be  de- 
serted by  those  about  liiin  :  according  to  an- 
other story,  he  ordered  him  to  be  thrown  into  a 
▼easel  foil  of  snow,  under  the  pretest  of  cooling 
his  fever.  Titus  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Domitian.  His  daughter  Julia  Sabina  was  mar- 
ried to  FlaTtus  Sabinus,  his  consin,  the  son  of 
Flavius  Sabinus,  the  brother  of  Vespasian. 
Titus  is  said  to  have  written  Greek  poems  and 
tragedies ;  he  was  very  fkmiliar  with  Greek. 
He  also  wrote  many  letters  in  his  father's  naOM 
during  Vespasian's  life,  and  drew  up  edicta. 

Trrtos  (Tirwdf),  son  of  Terra  (Gsea),  or  of 
Jupiter  (Zeus)  and  Elara,  the  daughter  of  Or> 
chomenus,  was  a  giant  in  Euboca.  Instigated 
by  Juno  (Hera),  he  attempted  to  offer  violence 
to  Latona  (Leto)  or  Diana  (Artemis),  when  ahe 
passed  through  Panopaeus  to  Pytho,  but  he  was 
killed  by  tho  arrows  of  Diana  (Artemis)  or  Apol- 
lo; according  to  others,  Jupiter  (Zeus)  destroy- 
ed him  w  ith  a  flash  of  lightning  He  was  then 
cast  into  Tartarus,  and  there  he  lay  outstretch- 
ed on  the  gronnd,  covering  nine  acres,  with  two 
vultures  or  snakes  devouring  his  liver.  His  de- 
struction by  the  arrows  of  Diana  (Artemis)  and 
Apollo  was  represented  on  the  throne  of  Apolfo 
at  A  my  c  lav 

TiU8  or  i  iuM  (T<of,  TiQv,  also  Tijioy  i  nonf 
Tio.1  or  Tilios),  a  aea*pOTt  town  of  Bithynia,  on 
the  River  Billaus  ;  a  colony  from  Miletus,  and 
the  native  place  of  Philetaerus,  the  founder  of 
the  Pergamene  kingdom. 

Tlepolbmcs  (TP.i7jr«5Af/iOf).  son  of  Hercules  by 
Astyoche,  daughter  of  Phylas,  or  by  Astydamia, 
daughter  of  Amyntor.  He  was  King  of  Argos, 
hut  after  slaying  his  uncle  I.icymnius  he  was 
obliged  to  take  to  flight ;  and,  in  conformity  with 
the  eommand  of  an  oraele,  he  settled  in  Rbodea, 
where  he  built  thetowns  of  Lindos.  lalysus,  and 
Camirus.  He  joined  the  Greeks  in  the  Trojan 
war  with  nine  ships,  but  was  slain  by  Sarpedoo. 

Tlos  (T?.wf,  gen.  TA«  :  Tluevc,  TaUtj]^  -.  riv 
ins  near  Dooter),  a  considerable  city  in  the  inte- 
rior of  Lyoia.  about  two  and  a  half  miles  eaat 
of  the  River  Xanthus,  on  the  road  leading  over 
Mount  Massicytus  to  Cibyra. 

TmXsOS.     Kid.  TOMASOS. 

Tmolus  (T/iuAof).  god  of  Mount  Tmolus  1|| 
Lydia,  is  described  as  the  husband  of  Pluto  (of 
Omphale)  and  father  of  Tantalus,  and  ia  said  te 
have  decided  the  muaical  contest  betwpen  Apol 
lo  and  Pan.  ' 

Tmolus  or  Timolus  (TfiuXof :  now  JTittf/s 
Mii$a  Dagh),  a  celebrated  mountain  of  Asia 
Minor,  running  east  and  west  through  the  cen> 
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Iff  dfL)ita,  and  dividing  the  plain  of  the  Her- 

mns,  on  the  north,  from  that  of  the  Cayster,  on 
the  soath.  At  its  eastern  end  it  joins  Mount 
Hessogis,  tbas  entirely  inclosing  the  valley  of 
Ihn  Caystt-r.  On  the  west,  after  throwing  out 
the  northwestern  branch  called  Sipylus,  it  runs 
far  out  into  the  iEgean,  fonniog,  under  the  name 
of  Mimas,  the  preat  Ionian  peninsula,  beyond 
which  it  IS  still  further  prolonged  in  the  island 
of  Cbiotf.  On  its  northern  aide  ifa  tbe  Booroes 
of  the  Pactolus  and  the  Cogamos  ;  on  its  south- 
era  side  those  of  the  Cavster.  It  produced 
wfaw,  Mffkon,  sfno,  goM. 

ToH  ATA,  H  a  I  I  I  A.     Vid  Gai.m  a. 

loLBiicoM  (now  ZulfUh)^  a  town  of  Gailta 
Belgica,  on  tlie  road  from  Ck>1oiiia  Agrippina  to 
Treviri. 

ToLSKTimiM  (Tolinas,  -alia :  now  ToUmtmo), 
•  town  of  PtoenoDi,  on  a  belglit  on  the  Rttor 
Flusor  (now  CMmlf). 

ToLKMos  or  Tbl5iiTvs  (now  Turano),  a  river 
in  Am  land  of  tbe  Sabines,  rising  in  the  coantry 
of  tbe  Marri  and  iEqid,  and  Mling  into  the 
Velinos. 

ToLBTOH  (now  Toledo),  the  capital  of  the  Car- 
petani  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  situated  on 
the  River  Tagus,  which  nearly  encompasses  the 
town,  and  upon  seven  hills.  According  to  tra- 
dition, it  was  founded  by  Jews,  who  fled  thither 
when  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
and  who  called  it  ToUdoih,  or  the  "city  of  gen- 
omtions/'  It  was  taken  by  the  Romans  under 
the  pro<»onsu1  M  Fulvius,  13  C.  192,  when  it  is 
described  as  a  small  but  fortified  town.  It  was 
eelebrated  in  ancient,  as  wall  as  in  modern 
times,  for  tbe  manufactory  of  swords  ;  but  it 
owed  its  greatness  to  tbe  Gothic  kings,  who 
nada  it  the  capital  of  their  domioiona.  It  atill 
contains  many  Roman  rrmains. 

ToLisTOBOOi,  ToLisTOBOii  (ToA«rro£6)'u>i,  To- 
Xi0ro0tfES«,  ToXurrotfwytM).    Fid.  Qkhkrtk. 

[TolmIdsb  (ToA^/«Jj7f).  1.  An  Athrnian  gen- 
eral, who  ravaged  tbe  coast  of  tbe  Peloponoe- 
ana  in  B.C.  468,  boimd  the  Spartan  araenal  at 
Gythium,  U)ok  Naupactus,  and  settled  there  the 
Messenians  who  lell  their  country  on  its  con- 
queet  hy  the  Spartans.  He  afterward  nnder- 
look  an  expedition  to  quell  a  disturbance  in 
Cteronea  and  Orobomenus,  but  was  defeated 
and  slain.— t.  An  Elean,  a  herald  in  the  Oraak 
army  of  Cyroa,  considered  the  beat  hendd  of 
bis  day.] 

TStSraAir  iJoXofu¥ :  ToXo^viof),  also  called 
Coi.5phon  (KaU^),  a  town  of  Looria,  on  the 

Corinthian  Gulf 

ToLosA  (now  Toloute),  a  town  of  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis,  snd  the  capital  of  tbe  Tectoeages,  was 
situated  on  the  Garumna,  near  tbe  frontiers  of 
Aquitania.  It  was  subsequently  made  a  Roman 
colony,  and  was  surnamed  Palladia.  It  was  a 
large  and  wealthy  town,  and  containfd  a  cele- 
brated temple,  in  which  great  riches  were  de- 
posited. In  this  temple  there  is  said  to  have 
been  preserved  a  preat  part  of  the  booty  taken 
by  Brennus  from  the  temple  at  Delphi.  The 
town  and  temple  were  plundered  by  the  consul 
Q.  Servilius  Ceepio  in  B.C  106  ;  but  the  sub- 
sequent destruction  of  bis  army  and  bis  own 
•nbappy  fate  were  regarded  as  a  divine  panisb- 
ment  for  his  sacrilegious  act.  Hence  arose  the 
l^verb  Aurum  Tolotanum  habt.    There  are 


the  ruins  of  a  small  amphithetCie  lad  mm 

other  Roman  remains  at  the  modem  town. 

[ToLUHNios,  an  augur  among  tbe  Ratoltm^ 
who  dirtiogoiahed  himaeif  by  his  bravay.ni 
the  means  of  preventing  the  completion  of  i 
friendly  compact  between  Turnus  and  Miomt 
and  was  slain  in  the  subsequent  coaflteL] 

TolumnTcs,  Lar,  king  of  the  VeientPs.  |( 
whom  P'ldensB  revolted  in  B.C.  438,  and  a 
whose  instigation  the  inhabitants  of  FUas 
slew  the  four  Roman  ambassadors  who  W 
been  sent  to  Fidene  to  inquire  wto  Uie  tewn 
tif  their  reeent  conduct.  Sutnes  of  tbeie  m 
bassadors  were  placed  on  the  Rostra  at  Rome, 
where  they  continued  till  a  late  Ume.  Is  tiie 
war  whidi  fbUowed,  T^nmoina  wm  ibis  b 
single  combat  by  CorneUoa  Cossus,  who  ddi 
cated  bis  spoils  in  the  teoqile  of  Japitei  Fere 
trhis,  tbe  eeoond  of  the  three  initaBMsaievliBl 
the  spolia  opima  were  won. 

TomIbus  or  Thabos  {Td/iapof,  Tfupof  .  m 
Tomaro),  a  moontain  in  Epirus,  in  the  diibia 
Molossia^  between  the  Lake  Pambolii  led  111 
River  Arachtbus,  near  Dodona. 

Tom  ECS  (To/ievc :  now  Kondotom),  a  bmmi^ 
ain  in  Meaaenia,  east  of  tbe  pnMBonMijrOi^ 
phasium. 

ToMi  or  TdMiB  (J6fiot,  Td^<f :  To^rvf.  Tooi- 
ta :  now  Tominaar  or  Jegni  PangoU),  a  ton 
ofTbrace  (subsequently  Mcpsia),  situated  on  tb? 
western  shore  of  tbe  Euxmc,  and  at  a  laur  I 
time  the  capital  of  Sc>'thia  .Minor.  Accordiif  | 
to  tradition,  it  was  called  Tomi  (from  npi., 
"  cut")  because  Medea  here  cut  tu  pieces  m 
body  of  ber  brother  A  bsyrtos.  It  is  aaidto  htn  I 
been  a  colony  of  the  Milesians.  It  is  iniowM^ 
as  the  place  of  Ovid*s  banishment. 

Tout  Ris  (Toftvptf),  a  qoeea  of  tbe  Maan|cla 
who  dwelt  .^otith  of  the  Araxcs  (Jaxartetl^if 
whom  Cyrus  was  slain  in  battle  B.C.  539. 

[Toiieiuos.  1.  A  dissdlBte  ysirogRoBii 
mentioned  contemptuously  by  Cicero  amoaf 
the  favorites  of  Catiline.— 3.  A  lawjei  wia 
Adrian,  noted  Ibr  hia  avmiee,  ridienMlf  An*- 
nal.] 

£iroPAXos,  an  island  on  the  western  utie  oi 
the  Shraa  Arabieaa.    Fid.  Oraioraa.] 

ToRNADOTDs.    Vid.  Phvsi  cs.  N'o.  3 

[ToBONAOB  or  ToKoaicDs  Sisos  (Itfiomi, 
TopuviK6(,To/MtviaKd{  K6Xw9t),ToMscm{Ui, 
now  Gulf  of  Castandkn  or  Ji^fMhan^ 
Vid,  ToBONB.  No.  1.] 

T5BdNE  (Topuvv :  TopuvaUtc)-  1-  A  tOVB  « 
Macedonia,  in  the  district  Cbalc and  oi 
tbe  southwestern  side  of  tbe  peninsula  Sii^ 
nis,  from  which  the  gulf  between  tiie  iieaiHa 
las  Sithonia  and  Pallene  waseilMSiBasTon- 
naicus.— [2.  Vtd.  TOBVWB.] 

ToBQuiTos,  tbe  name  of  a  patrician  famil;fl^ 
the  Manila  gene.  1.  T.  Manlu  <  hfciioirs 
ToBQUATQs,  the  son  of  L.  Manhus  Capilataui 
Imperiosus,  dictator  B.C.  363,  was  a  hiinc 
hero  of  Roman  story.  Manlitts  is  said  ta  Ian 
been  dull  of  mind  in  his  youth,  and  was tatupt 
up  by  his  father  in  the  closest  retirement  ii  At 
country.  When  tbe  tribune  M.  Poni ponies  ac 
cuscd  the  elder  Manlios  in  B.C.  362,  on  ac- 
count of  tbe  cruelties  bo  had  practiced  in  M 
dictatorship,  be  endeavored  to  excite  an  odiiai 
against  him  by  representing^  him  at  the  saoa 
time  as  a  cruel  and  tyrannical  father.  At  sM* 
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TORQUATUS. 


TRACHOMTIS 


•8  the  younger  Manlius  heard  of  this,  he  hnr- 
rtod  to  Room,  (rtitafiied  admission  to  Poinponios 

early  in  the  morning,  and  compelled  the  trib- 
UQe,  by  threatening  him  with  iivstant  death  if 
be  did  not  take  the  oath,  to  swear  that  he  would 

drop  the  accusation  against  his  father.  In  361 
Manlius  served  under  the  dictator  T.  Quintius 
Pennas  in  the  war  against  the  Gaols,  and  in 
this  cannpaign  earned  immortal  glory  by  slaying 
in  single  combat  a  gigantic  Gaul.  From  the 
dead  body  of  the  barbarian  he  took  the  chain 
(torquea)  which  had  adorned  him,  and  placed  it 
around  his  own  neck ;  and  from  this  circum- 
stance lie  obtained  tho  surname  of  Torquatus. 
Me  was  dictator  in  988,  and  again  in  349.  He 
was  also  three  times  consul,  namely,  in  347, 
344,  and  4n  340.  In  the  last  of  these  years 
Torquatus  and  bis  colleague  P.  Decius  Mus 
gained  the  great  victory  over  the  Latins  at  the 
foot  of  Vesuvius,  which  established  forever  the 
supremacy  of  Rome  over  Latioro.  YU.  Dscivs. 
Shortly  before  the  battle,  when  the  two  armies 
were  encamped  opposite  to  one  anott\er,  the 
eonsob  pohoslied  a  pioelamatioii  that  no  Ro- 
man  should  engage  in  single  combat  with  a 
I^tin  on  pain  of  death.  Notwithstanding  this 
proelamattoo,  the  young  Manlius,  the  eon  of  the 
consul,  provoked  by  the  insults  of  a  Tusculan 
nuble  of  the  name  of  Metiius  Gemtnus,  accept- 
ed his  challenge,  slew  his  adversary,  and  here 
the  bloody  spoils  in  triumph  to  his  father.  Death 
was  his  reward.  The  consul  would  not  over- 
look this  breach  of  discipline,  and  the  nnhappy 
yonfh  was  executed  by  the  lictor  in  presence  of 
the  assembled  array.  This  severe  sentence 
rendered  Torquatus  an  objeet  of  detestation 
aoion<T  (he  Roman  youths  as  long  as  he  lived  ; 
and  the  recollection  of  bis  severity  was  pre- 
served in  after  ages  by  the  expression  Manliana 
imperia. — 3. T.  Manlius Tokquatus,  consul  B.C. 
235,  when  ho  conquered  the  Sardinians ;  cen- 
sor 231,  and  consul  a  second  time  in  224.  He 
possessed  the  hereditary  sternneaa  and  severity 
of  his  family,  and  we  find  him  opposing  in  the 
senate  the  ransom  of  those  Romans  who  had 
keen  taken  prisonen  at  the  fatal  battle  of  Can- 
ms.  In  217  he  was  sent  into  Sardinia,  where 
he  carried  on  the  war  with  success  against  the 
Carthaginians  and  tlie  Sardinians.  luwaadic- 
tator  in  210. — 3.  T.  Manlil-s  ToRQ^.^Tlr.'^,  con- 
sul 165  with  Cn.  Oclavius.  He  inherited  the 
severity  of  his  ancestors,  of  which  an  Instance 
is  related  in  the  condemnation  of  his  son,  who 
bad  been  adopted  by  D.  Junius  Silanus.  Vid. 
SfLAwvs,  No.  1  .—4.  £.  Mitrtivs  ToaqoATOs,  con- 
sul B  C.  65  with  L.  .'\urelius  Cotta.  Torquatus 
and  Cotta  obtained  the  consulship  in  conse- 
qoenee  of  the  eondeonation,  on  aeeoont  of  hrib- 
•ery,  of  P.  Cornelius  Sulla  and  P.  Autronius  Pa;- 
tus,  who  bad  been  already  elected  consuls.  A  A- 
tr  his  oonaniship  Torquataa  obtained  the  prov- 
inoe  of  Macedonia.  He  took  an  active  part  in 
anmHteaaing  the  Catilinahan  conspiracy  in  63 ; 
and  he  also  supported  Cicero  when  he  was  ban- 
tehed  in  58. — 6.  L  Mawlics  Tdhq'  atts,  son  of 
No.  4,  accused  of  bribery,  in  66,  the  consuls 
elect,  P.  Cornelias  Snlla  and  P.  Autronhis  Ps- 
tns,  and  thus  secured  the  consulship  for  his  fa- 
ther. He  was  closely  connected  with  Cicero 
during  the  praetorship  (65)  and  consulship  (63) 
of  the  latter.  In  9%  he  brooght  a  aeoond  aoen- 


sation  against  P.  Sulla,  whom  he  now  charged 
with  having  been  a  party  to  both  of  Catillne'a 

conspiracies.  Sulla  was  defended  by  Horten- 
sios  and  by  Cicero  in  a  speech  which  is  still 
extant,  l^natas,  like  his  father,  Iwlooged  to 
the  aristocratical  party,  and  accordingly  opposed 
Cnsar  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in 
49.  He  was  prastor  in  that  year,  and  was  sta- 
tioned  at  Alba  with  six  cohorts.  He  subse- 
quently joined  Pompey  in  Greece,  and  in  the 
following  year  (48)  he  had  the  command  of  Ori> 
cum  intrusted  to  him,  but  was  obliged  to  sor- 
render  both  himself  and  the  town  to  Caesar, 
who,  however,  dismissed  Torquatus  uninjured. 
AAer  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  Torquatus  went  to 
.Africa,  and  upon  the  defeat  of  his  party  in  that 
country  in  46  he  attempted  to  escape  to  Spain 
along  with  Scipio  and  others,  but  was  taken 
prisoner  by  P.  Sittius  at  Hippo  Repius,  and 
slain  together  with  his  companions.  Torquatus 
was  well  acquainasd  with  Greek  literature,  and 
is  praised  by  Cicero  as  a  man  well  trained  in 
every  kind  of  learning.  He  belonged  to  the 
Epicurean  school  of  phiioeophy,  and  is  intro* 
duced  by  Cicero  as  the  advocate  of  that  school 
in  his  dialogue  De  Ftmbus,  the  first  book  of 
which  is  ealled  Tttrfuattu  in  Cicero's  letters  to 
Atticus — R  A  >T',M,iir5  Torquatus.  praetor  in 
63,  when  he  presided  at  the  trial  of  Milo  for 
bribery.  On  the  breaking  out  c€  the  eivif  war 
he  espoused  the  side  nf  Pompey,  and  after  the 
defeat  of  the  latter  retired  to  Athens,  where  be 
was  fiving  in  exile  in  49.  He  was  an  Intimste 
friend  of  Cicero,  who  addressed  foar  letteiB  to 
him  while  he  was  in  exile. 

ToRQrlTirs  Sttliros.    Fid.  SitAWVs. 

[Toryvf.  {Topvvij)  or  Torone  (To/xjir;,  near 
Perga),  a  haven  in  Thesprotia,  where  the  fleet 
of  Augustus  was  moored  fbr  a  short  time  pre- 
vious to  the  battle  of  Actiun)  ] 

TozANDRi,  a  people  in  Gallia Belgica,  between 
the  Meoapii  and  Morini,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Scald  is. 

Trabea.  Q  ,  a  Roman  comic  dramatist,  who 
occupies  the  eighth  place  in  the  canon  of  Vol- 
catius  Sedigitus.  Vvi.  Sedioitus.  The  peri- 
od when  he  flourished  is  uncertain,  but  he  has 
been  placed  about  B.C.  130.  No  portion  of  his 
works  has  been  preserved  with  the  exception  of 
j  half  a  dozen  lines  quoted  by  Cicero,  [edited  in 
I  Bothc's  Poela  Seenict  Latin.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  29-30.] 

Trachalus,  GAtKRios,  consul  A.D.  68  with 
I  Siliiis  Italictis,  is  frequently  mentioned  by  his 
contemporary  Quintilian  as  one  of  the  most 
distingnished  orators  of  his  age. 

TR.iCRIS  or  TraCHI!*  (Tpa^f'r,  Ion.  Tprjxlc* 
Tpaxiv:  Tpt^ivtof).    1.  Also  called  HssACLiA 
T^AcmmA,  or  HiaACLl*  Prtriotiois,  or  aim 
ply  HrRAri.KA  {'Hp'iKXeia  f}  h  Tpaxlvatf,  or  'H 
^  cv  Tpaxivi)t  a  town  of  Thessaly,  in  the  dis 
triet  Malm,  eelebrateAas  the  reeidenee  of  Her 
cules  for  a  time  — 2  A  town  of  Phocis,  on  thf 
frontiers  of  Boeotia,  and  on  the  slope  of  Mount 
Helieon,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lebadea. 

Track i  viris  or  Tku^iion  {Tpax^Jvirt^,  Tpu- 
Ywv),  the  northern  district  of  Palestine  beyond 
the  Jordan,  lay  between  Antilibenns  and  the 
mountains  of  Arabia,  and  was  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  territory  of  Damascus,  on  the  east 
by  Aoranitts,  on  the  south  by  Ituraea,  and  on 
the  west  hf  Oanhtoitia.  It  was  for  the  moat 
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TRADUGTA,  JUUA. 


TRAJECmi. 


pari  a  saii^  deserC  intersected  by  two  nngea 

of  rocky  ni(junt.iins,  called  Trachones  {Tf>axC>- 
pe^)f  the  caves  la  which  gave  lefuge  to  numer- 
Otts  bands  of  robbers,  ror  its  political  rela- 
tions under  the  Astnonacan  and  Idumx-an  prin- 
ces, vtd.  PALiBSTiNA.  Under  the  Komaos  it 
belonged  sometimes  tt»  the  provioM  of  Jndca 
and  sumetimes  to  that  of  Arabia.  It  forms  part 
of  the  UauFBO. 

[TsAOtfcTA,  JoLtA  (now  Tarifa),  a  town  in 
Hispania  Ba?tiea,  owed  its  origin  to  the  Ro- 
maos,  who  transported  (whence  the  name  Tra- 
dueta)  hither  the  inhabitants  of  Zdas»  •  town  is 
Africat  near  Titigis,  adding  some  OCrfoilistS  of 
their  own  to  the  number.] 

TbaoIa,  TsAoiiS,  or  TraoIas  {Tpayia,  Tpa- 
ytai,  Tpayiaf),  a  small  island  (or  more  than 
one)  in  the  .Egean  Sea,  near  Samos,  probably 
between  it  and  Pharmacussa,  where  Pericles 
gained  a  naval  Yiotoiy  over  the  Samisns»  B.C. 
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Trauurium  (now  Trau  or  Troghie),  a  town 
of  Dalmatia,  in  lUyricum,  celebrated  for  its  mar- 
ble, and  situated  on  an  island  connected  with 
the  main  land  by  means  of  a  mole. 

TsA/ANopduis.  I.  (Now  Orichovoy,  a  town  in 
the  interior  of  Thrace,  on  the  Hebrus,  founded 
by  Trajan.— 2.  A  town  of  CUicia.  Vtd.  Seli- 
S08.— 3.  A  town  in  Mjrsia,  on  the  borders  of 
Phrygia. 

Tbajanos,  M.  UlpIus,  Roman  emperor  A.D. 
W>117,  was  bom  at  Italioa,  near  Seville,  the 

18tlj  of  Soptember.  52.  He  was  trained  to 
arms,  and  served  with  distinction  in  the  East 
and  in  (Germany.  He  was  eonsnl  in  91,  and  at 
the  close  of  97  lie  was  adopted  by  the  Emperor 
Nerva,  who  gave  him  the  rank  of  Cesar  and 
the  namee  of  Nerva  and  (Sermanicas,  and, 
sliorlly  after,  the  title  of  imporator  and  the  trib- 
uniiia  potestas.  Uis  style  and  title  after  his 
elevation  to  the  imperial  dignity  were  Ifuptntw 

*  Casar  Nerva  Trajanus  Augustut.  IIo  was  the 
first  emperor  who  was  born  out  of  Italy.  Nerva 
died  in  January,  98,  and  was  succeeded  by  Tra- 
jan, who  was  then  at  Cologne.  His  accession 
was  bailed  with  joy,  and  lie  did  not  disappoint 
the  expectations  of  the  people.  He  was  a  man 
adapted  to  command  He  was  strong  and  heal- 
thy, of  a  majestic  appearance,  laborious,  and 
inured  to  fatigue.  Though  not  a  man  of  letters, 
he  bad  good  sense,  a  knowledge  of  the  world, 
and  a  sound  judgment.  His  mode  of  liviiiij  was 
very  simple,  and  in  his  campaigns  he  »liared 
all  the  suffeiinga  and  privations  of  the  soldiers, 
by  whom  he  was  both  loved  and  feared.  He 
was  a  friend  to  justice,  and  he  had  a  sincere  de- 
airo  for  the  happiness  of  the  poofto.  Tngan 
did  not  return  to  Rome  for  some  months,  being 
emoloyed  in  settling  the  frontiers  on  the  Rhine 
•no  the  Danube.  He  entered  Rome  on  foot,  ao- 
companied  by  bis  wife  Pompeia  Plotina.  This 
Isdjf  is  highly  commended  by  Pliny  the  younger 
for  her  medeet  virtoee,  and  her  alleotion  to  Mar- 
ciana,  the  sister  of  Trajan.  In  A  D.  101  Trajan 
left  Rome  for  his  cainpaign  against  the  Daci. 
Deoebalos,  Iting  of  the  Dan,  had  eompeDed  Do- 
mitian  to  purchase  peace  by  an  annual  payment 
of  money ;  and  Trajan  determined  on  hostili- 
ties. This  wsr  employed  Trajan  between  two 
and  three  years  ;  but  it  ended  with  the  defeat 
of  Decebalus,  who  sued  for  peace  at  the  foot 


of  the  Roman  emperor.  Trajan  amswl  Ht 

name  of  Dacicus,  and  entered  Rome  in  Uiiimp!]  i 
(103).   In  the  following  year  (104)  Trajan  com- 
menced his  second  Daoian  war  against  Dew>  ' 
balus,  who,  it  is  said,  had  broken  the  treaty. 
Decebalus  was  completely  defeated,  and  pal  n 
end  to  his  life  ( 1 06).  In  the  eoorss  of  Ihii  w 
Trajan  built  (105)  a  permanent  bridge  across  the 
Danube  at  a  place  now  called  Sxtnuu  Tlie 
piers  were  of  stone  and  of  an  enormoos «», 
but  the  arches  were  of  wood    After  the  deaH 
of  Decebalus  Dacia  was  reduced  to  the  foni 
of  a  Roman  province ;  strong  forts  were  boiK 
in  various  places,  and  Roman  colonies  wen  i 
planted.   It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  oA 
uron  at  Rome,  called  the  Column  of  Trajan,  vn 
erected  to  commemorate  his  Dacian  Ticioriei 
On  his  return  Trajan  had  a  triumph,  and  he  ex 
hibited  games  to  thp  people  for  one  huadredaof 
twenty-three  days.    Eleven  thoosasil  snindk 
were  slaughtered  during  these  atniisomonii; 
and  an  army  of  gladiators,  ten  itiuusand  me^ 
gratified  the  Romans  by  killing  one  anolber. 
About  this  time  Arabia  Petrwa  was  subjected 
to  the  empire  by  A.  Cornelius  Paloia,  ibe  gor- 
ernor  of  Syria ;  and  an  Indian  emhasqp  am 
to  Rome.   Trajan  constructed  a  road  across  the 
Pomptioe  marshes,  and  built  magnificent  bridges 
across  the  streams.  Buildings,  probably  iBas> 
siones,  were  constructed  by  the  side  of  this 
road,   in  114  Treyan  left  liome  touukevai 
on  the  Armeniane  and  the  Parthians.  He  qot 
the  winter  of  1 14  at  Antioch,  and  in  the  Wlow- 
iog  year  he  invaded  tixe  Parthiaa  dommiou 
The  most  striking  and  hrlllisnt  sueeew  attad 
ed  his  arms.    In  the  course  of  two  campai|ai 
( 1 15-1 16)  be  conquered  the  greater  part  of  {be 
Parthian  empire,  and  took  the  Paithian  capiul, 
Ctesiphon.    In  116  he  descended  the  Tigris 
and  entered  the  Erythraean  Sea  (the  Ptran 
Gulf).    While  he  was  thus  engaged  the  P»- 
thi.ins  rose  against  the  Romans,  but  were a|aio 
subdued  by  the  generals  of  Trajan.  On  his  re- 
torn  to  Ctesiphon,  Trajan  determined  to  gire 
the  Parthians  a  king,  ami  placed  the  diadeaoi 
the  head  of  Parthamaspatea.   In  117  Tr^ 
fell  ill,  and,  as  liis  complaint  grew  worse,  lient 
out  for  Italy.    He  lived  to  reach  SelinosinCi- 
licia,  afterward  called  Tr^janopolis,  where  he 
died  in  August,  117,  after  a  reign  of  nioeieea 
years,  six  months,  snd  fiAeen  days.  Hiiutei 
were  taken  to  Rome  in  a  golden  urti,  carried  in 
triumphal  procession,  and  deposited  under  the 
column  Whidi  bsan  hin  name.  He  left  oo  eldl* 
drcn,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Hadrian  Tra- 
jan constructed  several  great  roidi  in  the  em- 
pire :  he  built  libraries  at  Smm.  sasflf  vrhich, 
called  the  Ulpia  Hibliotheca,imtittwm\ioaei; 
and  a  theatre  in  the  Campas  Maitios.  Bit 
grsat  work  vraa  the  Foram  Tmjania,  is  Ihi 
centre  of  which  was  placed  the  column  ofTrs- 
ian.   Under  the  reign  of  Tnyao  Uv«d  Sextu 
Jnlltts  FronthNW,  C.  Coraelins  THiMi  Ai 
younger  Pliny,  and  various  others  of  Ic3s  note 
Plutarch,  Suetonius,  and  Spictelss  sonived 
Trajan.   The  jurists  Ju ventios  Geliss  nd  lb 
ratius  Priscus  were  living  under  Trajan. 

TSAJANUS  PoRTCS.     Vtd.  CSNTOS  t}|MJb 

TtAjECTCM  (now  UtndU)tMtamnti1ktm 
tavi.  on  the  Rhine,  called  It  a  later  tiw  n^pr 
*M»  Jtkimt  or  Ad  Xknmm, 
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TRALLES. 

TtAlLtt  0TTlAX.LI8(«ITpfi/?.f rc,  h  TpaWkii;: 
TpaXAiavof,  Trallianiis  ;  ruins  at  dhuizcl  llisar, 
near  Aid*n),  a  flourishing  commercial  city  of 
Asia  Minor,  reckoned  sometimes  to  Ionia  and 
sometimes  to  Caria.  It  stood  on  n  quadrangular 
height  at  the  southern  foot  of  Mount  Messogis 
(with  a  citadel  on  a  higher  point),  on  the  banks 
of  the  little  river  Eudon,  a  northern  tributary  of 
the  MitMnder,  from  which  the  city  was  distant 
eighty  btadia  (eight  geographical  miles).  The 
•urroanding  country  was  extremely  fertile  and 
beautiful,  and  hence  the  city  was  at  first  called 
Anihea  (,'kvdna).  Under  the  Seleucidas  it  bore 
the  names  of  Seleucia  and  Antiochia.  It  was 
inhabited  by  a  mixed  population  of  Greeks  and 
Cahans.  There  was  a  less  important  city  of 
tli«  Mine  name  in  Pbrygia,  if,  indeed,  it  be  not 
tbc  5cinie. 

£TKANiP8iB  (Tpav/^at),  a  people  of  Thrace, 
mentioned  dfcng  with  the  Mdandita  {mi.  Ma- 

landkpt^e)  and  Thyni.  by  Seuthcs,  in  tlif  Atuif)- 
aais  of  Xenophon.  as  forming  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  hie  ftther  Mmadee.] 

TraNqdillus,  SoetonTi  k.    Vid.  Suetonius. 
TRAN8CBI.LSHSIS  MoNs,  a  mountain  of  Maure- 
tnnia  Cmarientls,  between  CsBsarea  and  the 

River  Chinalaph. 

rTsANa  TiBBBiM  or  Transtidesina,  a  region 
ef  Rome.    VU.  Roma,  p.  746,  a,  No.  14  ] 

Tr  Ai-KzopoLia  (Tpa7rfCowiroA,tf)  a  town  of  Asia 
Minor,  on  the  southern  slope  of  Mount  Cadmus, 
on  the  confines  of  Caria  and  Phrygia.  Its  site 
in  nncertain. 

Trapbzos   (TpoTffCotJf  :   Tpane^^ovvrio^  and 
•  ottT/of).    1.  (Near  ATauria),  a  city  of  Arcadia, 
on  the  Alpheus,  the  name  of  which  was  myth- 
ically derived  from  the  rpa'TfCoi  or  altar,  on 
which  Lycaon  was  said  to  have  offered  human 
sacrifices  to  Jove.    At  the  time  of  the  building 
of  .Megalopolis,  the  inhabitants  of  Trapezus, 
rather  Uian  be  transferred  to  the  new  city,  mi- 
grated to  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  and  their 
city  fell  to  ruin. — 2.  (Now  Tarahosan,  Trahezun, 
or  Trebizond),  a  colony  of  Sinope,  at  almost  the 
extreme  east  of  tlie  northern  shore  of  Asia 
Minor.     After  Sinope  lost  her  independence, 
Trapezus  belonged  first  to  Armenia  Minor,  and 
aikerward  to  the  kingdom  of  Ponton,  Under 
the  Romans  it  was  made  a  free  city,  probably 
by  Pompey,  and,  by  Trajan,  the  capital  of  Pon- 
toe  Cappadoeitts.   Hadrian  eonatrueted  a  new 
harbor;  and  the  city  became  a  place  of  first-rate 
commercial  importance.  It  was  also  strongly 
fortified.  Tt  was  ttfken  by  the  Goths  in  the 
•eign  of  Valerian  ;  but  it  had  recovered,  and 
was  in  a  flourishing  state  at  the  time  of  Juatin- 
ian,  who  repaired  its  fortifications.   In  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  it  was  for  some  time  the  seat  of  a  frag- 
ment of  the  Greek  empire,  called  the  empire  of 
Trebizond.   It  is  now  the  second  commercial 
port  of  the  Blaek  Sea,  Tanking  next  after 
Odessa. 

Trasimenus  Lacus  (now  Laiio  di  rerugia), 
sometimes,  but  not  correctly,  written  Thrasy- 
iiENus,  a  lake  in  Etniria.  between  Clusium  and 
Ferusia,  memorable  for  the  victory  gained  by 
Hannibal  over  the  Romans  onder  Flaminios, 
B.C.  217. 

Treba  (Trebaous  :  now  Trevi),  a  town  in 
Latitnn,  near  the  soorees  of  the  Anio,  north- 
e^psl  of  Anagnia. 


TREBULA. 

Taniifus  TksTA.    Vid.-  TksTi. 

[Tkehf.llianl's, -C.  ANNn;s,a  Cilician  pirate, 
proclaimed  himself  Roman  emperor  (one  of  the 
so-ealled  thirty  tyrants)  A.D.  SM,  but  was  de* 
feated  and  slain  in  Isaoria  bj  one  of  the  gen* 
erals  of  Gallienus.] 

TbbbbllTus  PollTo,  one  of  the  six  Scripioret 
Hittorict  Augusta,  flourished  onder  Constantino, 
and  was  anterior  to  Vopiscus.  HiB  namp  is 
prefixed  to  the  biographies  of,  1.  The  two  Va- 
leriani,  father  and  son;  2.  TheGallieni;  3.  The 
Thirty  Tyrants  ;  4.  Claudius,  the  last-named 
piece  being  addressed  to  Constantine.  We  iearn 
from  Vopisons  that  the  lives  written  by  Trebel- 
lius  PoUio  commenced  with  Philippus  and  ex- 
tended down  to  Claudius.  Of  these,  all  ns  far 
as  the  Falerjani,  regarding  whom  but  a  short 
fragment  rernains,  have  been  lost.  [For  edi- 
tions, vid.  Capitolinos,  Julids.] 

TsbbU  (now  Trebbia\  a  srosU  river  in  Gallia 
Cisalpina,  fallinfr  into  the  Po  near  Placentia. 
It  is  memorable  for  the  victory  which  Hannibal 
gained  over  the  Romans,  B.C.  S18.  This  river 
is  generally  dry  in  summer,  but  is  filled  with  a 
rapid  stream  in  winter,  which  was  the  season 
when  Hannibal  defeated  the  Romans. 

Trebonius,  C  ,  played  rather  a  prominent 
part  in  the  last  days  of  the  republic.  He  com> 
meneed  pnblio  life  as  a  dnppoiter  of  the  aristo- 
Ciatioal  party,  and  in  his  qusstorship  (B.C.  60) 
he  attempted  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  P.  Clo- 
dius  into  a  plebeian  fiimily.  He  changed  sides 
soon  afterward,  and  in  his  tribunate  of  tbe  plebs 
(56)  he  was  the  instrument  of  the  triumvirs  in 
proposing  that  Pompey  should  have  the  two 
Spains,  Crassus  Syria,  and  Cxsar  the  Gauls  and 
Illyricum  for  another  period  of  five  years.  This 
proposal  received  the  approbation  of  the  comi- 
tia,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  Lex  Trebonia. 
For  this  service  ho  was  rewarded  by  being  ap- 
pointed one  of  Caesar's  legates  in  Gaul,  where 
he  remained  till  the  breaking  oot  of  the  eivU 
war  in  49.  In  the  course  of  the  same  year  he 
was  intrusted  by  Caesar  with  the  command  of 
the  land  forces  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Massilia. 
In  4.S  Trebonius  was  city-praetor,  and  in  the  dis- 
charge of  bis  duties  resisted  the  seditious  at- 
teropts  of  his  eolleagae  M.  Cttttos  Rufbs  to  ofa» 
tain  by  force  the  repeal  ofCffsar'.s  law  respect- 
ing the  payment  of  debts.  Toward  the  end  of 
47,  Trebonius,  as  pro-pretor,  soeoeeded  Q.  Cas* 
sius  Longinus  in  tlm  trnvcrnment  of  Further 
Spain,  but  was  expelled  from  the  province  by  a 
mutiny  of  the  soldiers  who  esponsed  the  Pom 
peian  party.  Ca  sar  raisi d  him  to  the  consul 
ship  in  October,  45,  and  promised  him  the  prov- 
ince  of  Asia.  In  return  for  all  these  honors  and 
favors,  Trebonius  was  one  of  the  prime  movers 
in  the  conspiracy  to  assassinate  CaE^sar,  and 
after  the  murder  of  his  patron  (44)  he  went  as 
proconsul  to  the  province  of  Asia.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  (43).  Dolabplla,  who  had  received 
from  Antonius  tbe  province  ot  byria,  surprised 
the  town  of  Smyrna,  where  Trebonius  was  then 
residing,  and  slew  him  in  his  bed. 

Trkbula  (Trebulanus).    1.  (Now  Tregghia), 
a  town  in  Samnium,  situated  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  mountains  of  Cajazzo. — 2.  Mutusca. 
a  town  of  the  Sabtnes  of  uncertain  site. — 3.  Sur 
PENA,  also  t  town  of  the  SabinMi  and  of  onoei 
tain  site. 
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T&£RUa. 


TRIDENTUK. 


TsiBcs  (now  Soeco),  s  riv«r  in  Lfttiain,  and 
•  tributary  of  the  Liris. 
Tics  Tabbrnji.   1.  A  station  on  the  Via  Ap- 

Eia  in  Latiuro,  between  Aricia  and  Foriiin  A|i[)ii. 
i  is  mentioned  in  tbe  account  of  St.  Paul's  jour- 
ney to  Rome.— 2.  (Now  BargkeUo)^  a  station  in 
Gallia  Cisalpina*  00  the  road  from  naoentia  to 

Mcdiolanum 

Tbktlm  {^'YpTjTov :  now  Cape  Bufiaroni,  W  Rtu 
&i«  Rous,  i.  e.  Seven  Capes),  a  great  promon- 
tory on  tlic  roast  of  Numidia,  forming  the  west- 
ern licadiaiul  of  tlic  Sinus  Olcachitea  (now  Bay 
»/  Storak). 

Trkvi'ri  or  Tkk'kki,  a  powerful  people  in 
Gallia  Jielgaa,  who  were  railliful  allies  of  llie 
Romans,  and  whose  cavalry  was  the  best  in  all 
Gatil  The  River  Mosella  lluwed  tlirough  tlieir 
territory,  which  extended  westward  from  tiie 
Rhine  as  far  as  the  Remi.  Their  ehief  town 
was  inadi;  a  Roman  colony  by  Augustus,  and 
was  called  Auousta  Tskvikorum  (now  Trier  or 
TWvft).  It  stood  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mo- 
sella. and  l>!  rame  under  the  later  empire  one  of 
(be  most  llourisbmg  lloman  cities  oortb  of  tbe 
Alps.  It  was  the  capital  of  Belgioa  Prima;  and 
ailerthe  division  of  the  Roman  world  by  Diocle- 
tian (A.D.  292)  into  four  diaurieta,  it  became  the 
resldenee  of  the  C«aar  -who  had  the  govem< 
mcnt  of  Britain, .Gatll,  and  Spain.  Here  dwelt 
Coostantius  (jbloma  and  hia  son  Coostantine 
to  Great,  as  well  as  several  of  the  subseqnent 
emperors.  The  modern  city  still  contains  many 
nteresting  lloman  remains.  They  belong,  how- 
ever, to  the  latter  period  of  the  empire,  and  are 
consequently  not  in  the  best  style  of  art.  The 
most  impfirtant  of  these  remains  is  the  Porta 
Nigra  or  Black  Gate,  a  large  and  massive  build- 
ing in  an  excellent  state  of  preearvalion.  In 
addition  to  this,  we  have  extensive  remains  of 
the  Roman  baths,  of  the  amphitheatre,  and  of 
tbe  palaee  of  Constantino.  I'he  piers  of  the 
bridge  over  the  Moselle  are  likewise  Roman. 
At  the  village  of  Igcl,  about  six  miles  from 
Treves,  is  a  beautiful  Roman  stmctnre,  being  a 
four-sided  obelisk,  more  than  seventy  feet  high, 
covered  with  carvings,  inscriptions,  and  bas- 
ralieft.  There  haa  been  mneh  diapnte  respeot' 
ing  the  object  for  which  this  building  was  erect- 
ed i  but  it  appears  to  bavc  been  set  up  by  two 
brothers,  named  Seenndini,  partly  as  a  funeral 
mnnunirnt  to  t!irir  deceased  relatives,  partly  to 
celebrate  their  sister's  marriage,  which  la  rep- 
resented on  one  of  tbe  haa-relieft  by  the  ligorea 
of  a  man  and  woman  joining  hands. 

TsiIbIos,  ValbsIvs.  1.  L.,  quaestor  urbanus 
B.C.  81,  and  proprietor  In  Ssrdinia  77,  when  he 
repulsed  Lepidus,  who  had  fled  into  that  island 
alwr  his  unsuccessful  attempt  to  repeal  the  laws 
of  Snlla.  Triarius  served  under  LucuUus  aa 
one  of  his  let;ates  in  the  war  against  Mitbrada- 
tes,  and  at  first  gained  considerable  distinction 
by  his  zeal  and  activity.  In  68  Triarius  was 
dispatched  to  the  assistance  of  l  ahms,  who  had 
been  intrusted  wiili  t!ie  deft  lu  c  of  Pontus,  while 
LucuUus  invaded  Armenia,  and  who  was  now 
attacked  by  Mithradatea  with  overwhelming 
numbers.  Triarius  compelled  Mithradates  to 
assume  tbe  defensive,  and  early  in  the  follow- 
ing year  he  commenced  actlTO  operations  against 
the  Pontic  king.  ,\nxiou.s  to  gain  the  victory' 
orer  Mithradates  before  tbe  arrival  of  LucuUus, 


Triarius  allowed  himself  to  br  attacked  it  tdh 
advantage,  and  was  defeated  with  great  dinA 
ter  near  Zela— S.  P.,  son  of  the  preceding, »  | 
cused  M  .Emilius  Scaurus,  in  54,  first  of  repe- 
tundae  and  next  of  ambitus.  Scaurus  was  it- 
fended  on  both  oceasfona  by  Cicero.— 3  c ,  > 
friend  of  Cicero,  who  introduces  him  as  one  oi 
the  speakers  in  bis  dialogue  De  Ftm&ui,  anc 
praises  bis  oratory  in  hb  Brutus.  He  foaght  oa 
Pompey'a  aide  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia.  Tri- 
arius perished  in  the  civil  wath,  prohablT  in  \f. 
rica,  for  Cicero  speaks  in  45  of  his  deaib,  mi 
adds,  that  Triarkn  hadleA  him  the  goadiisir 
hi!>  children 

Tkibali.i,  a  powerful  people  in  Thran,! 
branch  of  the  Geta:  dwelling  along  tbe  Dambe, 
who  were  defeated  by  Alexander  the  Qnt, 
D  C.  335,  and  obliged  to  sue  for  pe.ice. 

J'KiBocct,  a  Geraian  peo|rfe,  settled  it  Ga|j| 
Belgica,  between  Mount  Vogesus  ailthaRUM^ 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Strasburg. 

TRiBomiNos,  a  jurist,  commtssioBed  by  J» 
tinianus,  with  sixteen  others,  to  compile  the  Di-  I 
gesl  or  Pandect.    For  details,  vi^.  J oniiumi  | 

TbioXla.    FmL  Tbiocala. 

TbicaBanon  {TpiKapavov  :  T/iKapakn';!.  t 

fortress  in  Phliasta,  southeast  of  Pbluis,  on  •  > 
mountain  of  tbe  aame  name.  | 

Tricassks,  Tricapii,  or  Taicvssivi.  a  people  i 
in  GaUia  Lugdunensis,  east  of  tbe  Seooa». 
whoee  chief  town  waa  AngoMoM,  aftenrani 
Tricassee  (now  Troyes).  ^ 

Tbicastini,  a  people  in  GsHIs  Narbooeuii, 
between  tbe  Cavares  and  Vooontii,  inhabiting  i 
narrow  slip  of  country  between  the  DrmttaA 
the  here.  Their  cliicf  town  was  Aagasta  Tn> 
castinorum,  or  simply  Augusta  (now  AauUY 

Tbicca,  subsequently  litCAt.A  (T/xk:;,  T^s- 
7a:  now  Tiikkalu),  an  ancient  townofThci- 
.saly,  in  the  district  Hestiaeotis,  situated  on  tbic 
Lethasos,  north  of  the  Peneus.  Homer  rep» 
sents  it  as  governed  by  the  sons  of  .Cscuiapioi; 
and  it  contained  in  later  times  a  celebrated  tem- 
ple of  thin  god. 

TBiruoNis  {Tpi^uvic :  now  Zy^oi  or  Ynk\o- 
ri),  a  largo  lake  in  ^tolia,  eaat  of  Strata*  awl 
north  of  Monnt  Araeynthne. 

TRiciioNiuM  {Tptxuvlov  .  T/.(V(jvt<^llWi 
iq  i£tolia',  east  of  Lake  Tricboois. 

Tammiifot,  Lvcaitfirs.    Fii  Uavau 
Gbms. 

TawSUiii  {JfUKo'Mnm :  T/wxoAarivf ),  a  isva 
of  Areadia,  a  little  north  of  Megalopoliik  flf 

which  a  tempi'  of  Neptune  (PosddM)  ibM 
reaiained  in  the  time  of  Pausaoiat. 
TbicobIi,  a  Ligorian  people  inOiffiiNiib^ 

nensis,  a  branch  of  the  Saliyi,  in  tbSiSithta^ 
hood  of  Massilia  and  Aquoe  Sextic. 

TaicoBf TH08  (TpiKOfwdof :  T(UKopiaio(),ii^ 
mus  in  Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe  AiHiiik 
between  Marathon  and  Rharonus. 

Tbicbaha  {TpUpava  :  now  Trikkiri),  ashhll 
off  the  nonat  of  Argolis,  near  Hennione. 

Tridknti  m  (now  Trent,  in  Italian  Tr<a»)»lbt 
capital  of  the  i  EioEXTiNi,  and  the  chief  towirf 
Raetia,  situated  on  the  River  AUu'ni  no' 
Adige),  and  on  the  pass  of  tbe  Alps  leadiMlfl 
Verona.  Its  greatness  dates  from  tbe  MMw 
Ages,  and  it  is  chiefly  celebrated  on  accocot 
of  the  ecclesiastical  council  wJuob  MiOOMill 
t  within  Its  walls  A.D.  1545. 
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TRI£a£S. 

Trikres  or  Tbikris  (Tpi^pjj^  :  now  Enfehl), 
a  small  fortress  on  the  coast  of  Pbcen'cia.  be- 
tween TripolM  and  ttie  PromontoriQm  Theu- 

prosnpon. 

Trifanum,  atown  in  Latium  of  uncertaiosite, 
between  Minturns  and  Sinuessa. 

[Trim t: Kit 3  (now  Tremiti),  an  ialand  CD  the 
coast  of  Apulia,  one  of  the  Dioukdkm  Thsvlm 

.  0.},  where  Julia,  the  grand-daughter  of  Au- 
ipMttit,  died  in  exile.] 

[TrIMONTIOK.      Vtd.  I^MLtPPOPOUa.] 

TsIXACRIA.      Vid.  SiClLIA. 

Tbiitkms  or  Tsinkmia  (Tpivefieic,  Tpivifieia : 
Tptve/ievf),  a  demus  in  Attioa,  belonging  to  the 
tribe  Cecropis,  on  Muunt  I'arnes. 

[Taimim  (/btmen,  now  Trigno),  a  snnall  river 
in  the  country  of  the  Frentani,  affonlpd  a  good 
harbor  for  ships  (flumen  porluosuui,  IHm.).] 

TRiiroBANTKs,  ono  of  the  noet  powerful  peo- 
ple of  Britain,  inhabiting  the  modern  Essex. 
They  are  mentioned  in  Caesar's  invasion  of 
Britain,  and  they  oflbrad  a  IbnnidaUe  raslat- 
ancc  to  the  invading  force  seat  iato  the  iahmd 
by  the  Emperor  Claudius. 

[  Tkio,  L-FoLcimoa,  a  DOtorioot  informer  an- 
der  Tiberius,  and  one  of  the  friends  and  favor- 
ites of  that  emperor :  in  A.D.  20  be  accused  Pi- 
ao  before  the  conaula,  and  for  that  aerrlee  was 
'still  further  honored  by  Tiberius.  In  A  D.  35 
he  was  thrown  into  prison  on  suspicion,  and 
there  pot  an  end  to  his  own  life.] 

Triocala  or  TricIla  (TptoKoAa,  TplKoka: 
TptKokivoq,  Tricalinus :  near  Calata  Bellota),  a 
mountain  fortress  in  the  interior  of  Sicily,  near 
the  Crimisus,  was  in  the  Servile  war  the  head- 
qaarters  of  the  slaves,  and  the  residence  of  their 
leader  Tryphon. 

TaiopAs  {Tpiomt  at  Tpioy),  son  of  Neptune 
(Poseidon)  and  Canace,  a  daughter  of  iEolus,  or 
uf  Helios  and  Rhodu.s,  and  the  father  of  Iphi- 
media  and  Erysicbthon.  Hence  his  son  Ery- 
sichthon  is  called  Triopihia,  and  liis  grand- 
daughter Mestra  or  Metra,  the  daughter  of  Ery- 
aiebthon,  Trioph*.  Triopas  cxpelM  the  Pelas- 
giana  from  the  Dotian  plain,  but  was  himself 
oidlged  to  emigrate,  and  went  to  Caria,  where 
Im  founded  Cnnos  on  the  Tri<qNan  promontory. 
His  son  Erysicbthon  was  punished  by  Ceres 
(Demeter)  with  insatiable  himger  because  he 
had  Tiolated  her  aaered  grove ;  bat  otbera  fe- 
late  the  same  of  Triopas  himself. 

TaiorU  or  TaidrloN,  an  early  name  of  Cnxdoi. 

TbxSpTvm  (Tpitfinov:  now  Ci^  Krio)t  the 
promontory  which  terminates  the  peninsula  of 
Cnidus,  forming  the  southwestern  headland  of 
Caria  and  of  Am  Minor.  Upon  it  was  a  temple 
of  Apollo,  surnamed  Triopius,  which  was  the 
centre  of  union  for  the  states  of  Doris.  Hence 
it  was  also  called  the  Sacred  Promontory  (d«cp(.»- 
r^piov  lepov). 

Triphyua  (Tpt^Xia  :  Tpi^vXio^),  the  south- 
ern portion  of  Elis,  lying  between  the  Alpbeus 
and  the  Neda,  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  the  three  different  tribe.s  by  which  it  was 
peopled.    Its  chief  town  was  Pylos. 

[Tripbvlus  (Tp/^Aor),eonof  Areas  and  Lao- 
damia,  the  iegendary  hero  epoayana  of  Tri- 
phylia.] 

TaiFODiscus  {Tptno6iaKO( :  TpimdiaKtog  t  ra- 
ins near  Dcriccm),  a  town  in  tlie  interior  of  Me- 
garis,  northwest  of  Megara. 


TKIPTOLfiMUS. 

TripSms  (Tp<'Tro?.;c :  TptTToX/ri^f),  is  properif 
I  the  name  of  a  confederacy  composed  of  three 
'  cities,  or  a  district  containing  three  cities,  but 
it  is  also  applied  to  single  cities  which  had  some 
such  relation  to  others  as  to  make  the  name  ap- 
propriate. I.  In  Arcadia,  comprising  the  three 
cities  of  Callia,  Dipccna.and  Nonacris:  its  name 
is  preserved  in  the  modern  town  of  Tripolitsa. 
— 3.  T.  Pelaoonia,  in  Thessaly,  comprising  the 
three  towns  of  Azorus,  Doliche,  and  Pythiom. 
— 3.  In  Rhodes,  cotnpripinjT  the  three  Dorian 
cities  Lindus,  lalysus,  and  Camirus.  Vid.  Kno- 
DU8. — 4.  (Now  Kath  Yemjt),  a  city  on  the  M«. 
andcr,  twelve  miles  west  of  Hicrapolis,  on  the 
borders  of  Phrygia,  Caria,  and  Lydia,  to  each 
of  which  it  is  assigned  by  difibrent  aathorities. 
—5.  (Now  TircboU),  a  fortress  on  the  coast  of 
Pontus,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name  (now  2^- 
rcboh  Su),  ninety  atadia  east  of  the  Promonto- 
rium  Zephyrium  (now  Cape  Ze/reh). — 6.  (Now 
Tripolu  Tarabulut),  on  the  coast  of  Phflenicia, 
oonsisted  of  three  distinct  cities,  one  stadiam 
(eix  hundred  feet)  apart,  each  having  its  own 
walls,  but  all  united  m  a  common  constitution, 
having  one  place  of  assembly,  and  forming  in 
reality  one  city.  They  were  colonies  of  Tyre, 
Sidon,  and  Aradus  respectively.  Tripolis  stood 
about  thhty  miles  south  of  Aradus,  and  abont 
the  same  distance  north  of  13yblus,  on  a  bold 
headland  formed  by  a  spur  of  Mount  Lebanon. 
It  bad  a  fine  harbor  and  a  flourishing  com 
merce  It  is  now  a  city  of  about  fiAeen  thou 
sand  inhabitants,  and  the  capital  of  one  of  the 
pachalics  of  Syria,  that  of  Tripoli. — 7.  The  dis- 
trict on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  between 
the  two  Syrtes,  comprising  the  three  cities  of 
Sabrata  (or  Abrotonum),  C£a,  and  Leptis  Mag* 
na,  and  auo  oidM  Tripolitana  Regie.  Vid.  Sva- 
TIC  A.  Its  name  is  preserved  in  that  of  the  re- 
gency of  Tripoli,  the  western  part  of  which  an- 
swers to  it,  and  in  that  of  the  oity  of  THfcU, 
probably  the  ancient  CEa. 

Tripoutana  Rkoio.  Vid.  Syrtica,  Tripous, 
No.  7. 

Triptolrmub  (TpttrroAe/xOf),  son  of  Celcus, 
king  of  IiUeusis,  and  Metanira  or  Polymnia. 
Others  describe  him  as  son  of  King  Eleusis  by 
Cothooea,  or  of  Occanns  and  Gsa,  or  of  Trochi- 
lus  by  an  Eleusinian  woman.  Tnptoiemus  was 
the  Nivorite  of  Demeter  (Ceres),  and  tfie  invent- 
or of  the  plough  and  agriculture,  and  of  civiliza- 
tion, which  is  the  result  of  it.  He  was  the  great 
hero  in  the  Elensinian  mysteries.  Aceoraing 
to  the  common  legend,  he  hospitably  received 
Demeter  at  Eleusis  when  she  was  wandering 
in  search  of  her  daughter.  The  goddess,  in 
return,  wislied  to  make  his  son  Demophon  im- 
mortal, and  placed  him  in  the  fire  in  order  to 
destroy  his  mortal  parts ;  but  Metanira  scream- 
ed out  at  the  sight,  and  the  child  was  consumed 
by  the  flames.  As  a  compensation  for  this  be- 
reavement, the  goddess  gave  to  Triptolemus  a 
chariot  with  winged  dragons  and  seeds  of  wheat. 
In  this  chariot  Triptolemus  rode  over  the  earth, 
making  man  acquainted  with  the  blessings  of 
agriculture.  On  his  return  to  Attica,  Celeus 
endeavored  to  kill  him,  but  by  the  command  of 
Demeter  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  country 
to  Triptolemus,  who  now  established  the  wor- 
ship of  Demeter,  and  institucd  the  Thesmopho. 
rxa.   Triptolemus  is  represented  in  works  ot 
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TRITiEA. 
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art  as  a  yontliful  hero,  snrnolimcs  with  the  pcta- 
ftU8,  OQ  a  chariot  drawn  by  dragons,  and  holding 
ifi  hia  hand  a  sceptre  and  eom  ears. 

TmirjEA  (Tptrata  TiKrairvr).  1.  A  town  Of 
Phocis,  northwest  of  Clcona',  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Ccphisus,  and  on  the  frontiers  of  Locris. 
—2  One  of  the  twelve  cities  of  Achaia,  one 
buiKJrcd  add  twenty  stadia  eaft  of  Pharae,  and 
ne  ar  the  frontiers  of  Arcadia.  Augustus  made 
it  de()endeDt  opon  Patra?. 

(TRlTANT.ftruMKS  {Tfiiravraixfirjr).  \.  A  Per- 
sian satrap  of  Babylon,  son  of  Artabazus. — 2.  A 
•on  of  Artabaona,  and  cousin  of  Xerxes,  was 

one  of  the  commanders  of  thr  I'crsian  infantry 
when  the  barbarians  invaded  Greece  m  B.C. 
480.] 

Trito  or  TritoreiiT*  (Tpnu  or  Tfnroy'i'eta, 
and  'Vpiroyev^O*  &  surname  of  Minerva  (Athe> 
na),  which  ta  explained  in  different  vrays.  Some 
derive  it  from  LakcTriionis  in  Libya,  near  which 
she  is  said  to  have  been  born ;  others  from  the 
■tream  Triton,  near  Alaleomens  in  Beeotia, 
where  she  was  worshipped,  and  whcrr,  accord- 
ing to  some  statements,  she  was  also  bora ; 
the  grammarians,  iutly,  deriTe  tite  name  from 
Tpiru,  which,  in  the  dialect  of  the  Atharnani- 
ans,  IS  said  to  signify  "  head,"  so  that  it  would  be 
the  goddess  born  out  of  the  bead  of  her  father. 

Tkito.s  (Tpiruv),  son  of  Neptune  (Poseidon) 
and  Amphitrite  (or  Celsno),  who  dwelt  with  his 
father  and  mother  in  a  golden  palace  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea,  or,  accord  inf  to  Homer,  at  JEgm. 
Later  writora  describe  him  as  riding  over  the 
sea  on  liorsea  or  other  sca-nionsters.  Some- 
times we  find  mention  of  Tritons  in  the  plu- 
ral. Their  appearance  is  differently  described  ; 
though  they  are  always  conceived  as  having 
the  human  figure  in  the  up[)c  r  part  of  their  l>od- 
ies,  and  that  of  a  fish  in  the  lower  part.  The 
chief  characteristic  of  Tritons  in  poetry  as  well 
as  in  works  of  art  is  a  trumpet  made  oat  of  a 
shell  (concha),  which  the  Tritons  blow  at  the 
command  of  Neptune  (Poseidon)  to  soothe  the 
peetleae  wavea  of  the  aea. 

Tritok  Fl.,  Tritonis,  or  Tkitonitip  Pvlus 
{Tpiruv,  Tpituvif,  TpiTuvlTif)^  a  river  and  lake 
OB  the  Ifeditorranean  eotat  of  Ubjra,  which  are 
mentioned  in  several  old  Greek  legends,  espe- 
cially in  the  mythology  of  Minerva  (Athena), 
whom  one  aeeoont  represented  aa  born  on  the 
I,.ik<;  Tritonis,  and  as  the  daughter  of  the  nymph 
of  the  same  name,  and  of  Neptune  (Poseidon)  : 
hence  her  surname  of  Tptroyiveia.  When  the 
Greeks  first  became  acquainted  geographically 
with  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  they  identified 
the  gulf  aAerward  called  the  Lesser  Svktib 
with  the  Lake  Tritonis.  This  seems  to  be  the 
notion  of  Herodotus,  in  the  story  he  relates  of 
Jason  (IV.,  178,  179).  A  more  exact  knowledge 
of  the  coast  showed  them  a  great  lake  be> 
yond  the  inmost  recess  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis, 
to  which  the  name  Tritonis  was  then  applied. 
This  lake  had  an  opening  to  tbe  sea,  as  well  as 
a  river  flowing  into  it,  and  accordinply  the  ge- 
ographers represented  the  River  Tnton  as  ria- 
ing  in  a  mountain  edled  Zoebabari,  and  fbrm- 
ing  the  Lake  Tritoni.s  on  its  course  to  the  Less- 
er Syrtis,  into  which  it  fell.  The  lake  is  an- 
donbtedly  the  great  salt  lalce,  in  the  south  of 
Tunis,  called  El  Sihhih  ;  but  as  this  lake  has 


TBQAa. 

coast  is  much  altered  by  the  inrotd«  of  m 
sanda  of  tbe  SsiUra,  it  seems  impossible  t« 
idratiiy  the  river :  some  anppose  that  it  » re^ 
neeated  bj  the  ^Vady-el^Kfu^bs.  .Some  of  the 
ancient  writers  gave  altogether  a  difierent  io. 
cality  to  tbe  legend,  and  identify  tbe  Tnioo  wnb 
the  river  usually  called  Lathom  in  Cyrcoaiea; 

and  ApolloniuaKbodiuaeveatnBalimthea«i 

to  the  Nile. 

TsivicuM  (now  Tririco),  aamantowai 
nium,  situated  among  the  i 
Samnium  from  Apuha. 

TaoAS  ('/  Tpuar,  sc.  x^P"^  tbe  feminioeofthi 
adjective  Tpuf  :  TpuaSn'c  •  now  Ckan),  ibe  tfr- 
ntory  of  Ilium  or  Troy,  formed  tbe  Donhwat 
ern  part  of  Mysia.    It  was  boandadon  tbe  wnt 
by  the  ..tl^zeati  Sea,  from  Promontonum  Ledum 
to  Promontonum  Sigeum,  at  the  eoiraoce  of 
the  Heileapont ;  on  toe  northwest  I17  the  Hd> 
lespont,  as  far  as  the  R:vcr  Rhodim,  below 
Abydus  ;  on  the  northeast  and  east  bjr  ite 
moaotaina  whieh  border  tbe  vaOey  of  tbe  Rl». 
dius.  and  extend  from  its  sources  southwani  to 
tbe  mam  ridge  of  Mount  Ida,  and  00  tbe  took 
bf  the  northern  coast  of  the  Gidf  of  Adruyt. 
I  tium  along  the  southern  foot  of  Ida  ;  but  od  tbe 
northeast  and  east  the  boundary  is  aomeuaiei 
extended  so  far  as  to  inciiide  the  whck  toux 
of  the  Hellespont,  and  part  oftbePropootia,aai 
the  country  as  far  as  the  River  Graniciu,  thu 
embracing  tbe  district  of  Dardania,  and  some, 
what  more.   Strabo  extends  tbe  booodari-  sudi 
further  east,  to  the  River  .^Eaepus,  and  also 
south  to  tlie  Caicus ;  but  this  clearly  resiiia 
from  his  including  in  tbe  tcrntan  ofTnijtbat 
of  her  neighboring  allies.    The  Truad  is  ktribe 
most  part  mountainous,  being  intersccid  bj 
Mount  Ida  and  its  branches  :  tbe  largest  fim 
is  that  in  which  'I  rny  stood.    The  ch:cf  riven 
were  the  Satnois  on  the  south,  tbe  Khopidi  oa 
the  north,  and  the  SeamMider  and  Sintliii  th* 
centre.    These  two  rivers,  so  renownod  in  ihe 
legends  of  the  Trojan  war,  flow  from  two  ds- 
ferent  pointe  in  tbe  ebain  of  Mont  Mi^  mI 
unite  in  the  plain  of  Troy,  through  which  ihe 
united  atream  flows  northwest,  and  falls  uio 
the  Helleepoat  eaot  of  the  promontory  of  Sige- 
urn.    The  ScaOMUlder,  also  called  Xantks,  is 
usually  identified  with  tbe  M€ndsrck  Citi,uA 
tbe  Simofa  with  the  GuwtMt ;  bnt  ibii  nkjeet 
presents  difficulties  which  can  not  be  discussed 
within  the  limits  of  tbe  present  articJe.  The 
precise  locslity  of  the  city  of  Troy,  or.  seoiNd- 
ing  to  its  genuine  Greek  name,  Ilium,  is  also 
the  subject  still  of  much  dispute.  Fint,  then 
is  the  question  whether  the  Iliom  vf  Hsawr 
had  any  real  existence  ;  next,  whether  the  ki 
CM  Vetcs  of  the  historical  period,  which  was 
visited  by  Xerxes  and  by  Alexander  tbe  Great, 
waa  on  the  same  site  ae  tbe  eity  of  Priam.  The 
most  probable  opinion  seems  to  be  that  wbich 
places  tbe  original  city  in  the  upper  part  of  tbe 
plain,  on  a  moderate  elevation  at  tbe  fwi  of 
Mount  Ida,  and  its  citadel  (called  Pergama, 
nepyaua)  on  a  loftier  height,  almost  separated 
ftoBi  tM  eity  by  a  ravine,  and  MHif  nrruood- 
ed  by  the  Scamandcr.   This  city  seems  nerer 
to  have  been  restored  aAer  its  destruction  by 
tbeGreeim.  TheiBolianeaMletabsequeoi- 
Iv  built  a  new  citv.  on  the  site,  as  they  doubiiefs 


00  longer  ao  opening  to  the  sea,  and  the  whole  1  believed,  of  tbe  old  one,  bat  really  much  io««i 
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down  the  pltin ;  and  this  eitj    the  TnSf  a  or 

Ilum  Vr.Tfs  of  most  of  the  ancient  writers. 
After  ibe  time  of  Alexander,  this  city  declined, 
and  a  new  one  was  built  still  farther  down  the 
plain,  below  iho  confluence  of  the  Simois  and 
Scnroander.  and  near  the  HeUesjiont,  and  this 
was  caned  ItttrK  Notvm.  Under  the  Romans, 
this  city  was  honored  with  various  irniiiunities, 
aa  tbo  only  existing  representative  of  the  an- 
eient  Ilinm.  Its  substantial  importance,  how- 
ever, was  entirely  eclipsed  by  that  of  Alexin- 
DBKA  Troas. — For  the  general  political  history 
of  the  Troad,  see  Mvsu.  The  Teucrians,  by 
whona  it  was  peopled  at  a  period  of  unknown 
antiquity,  were  a  Thracian  p^'oplo.  Settling  in 
the  plain  of  the  Scamander,  they  founded  the  city 
of  Iiiom,  which  became  the  head  of  an  extens- 
ive confederacy,  embracing  not  only  the  north- 
weat  of  Asia  Minor,  but  much  of  the  opposite 
ahorea  of  Thrace,  and  with  allies  in  Asia  Minor 
•^vcn  as  far  as  Lycia,  and  evidently  much  in  ad- 
vance of  the  Greeks  in  civilization.  The  myth- 
ical account  of  the  origin  of  the  kingdom  is 
briefly  as'follows.  Tcucrr,  the  first  king  in  the 
Troad,  had  a  daughter,  who  married  Dardanus, 
the  chieftain  of  the  country  northeast  of  the 
Troad  Vid.  Darpanu.  Dardanus  had  two 
sons.  Uua  and  Erichthonius ;  and  the  latter  was 
the  father  of  Tros,  from  whom  the  country  and 
people  derived  the  names  of  Troas  and  Trors. 
Tros  was  the  father  of  Ilus,  who  founded  the 
cit  J,  which  was  called  after  him  ItTow,  and  also, 
after  his  father,  Troja  Tlie  next  king  was 
Laombdon,  and  after  him  Friaro.  Vid.  Pbiamos. 
In  his  reign  the  city  was  taken  and  destroyed 
by  the  confederated  Greeks,  after  a  ten  years' 
siege.  Vid.  Hklbna,  Ar.Bz  andeb,  AaAMEMNoir, 
Achilles,  Hectob,  Ajaz,  Ultsses,  Nboptolb- 
KU8,  .-Eneas.  <tc.,  and  Homkrcs.  To  discuss 
the  historical  value  of  this  legend  is  not  the 
province  of  this  work :  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
we  have  in  it  evidence  of  a  great  conflict,  at  a 
very  early  period,  between  the  great  Thracian 
empire  in  the  northwest  of  Asia  Mmor,  and  the 
rising  power  of  the  Achvana  in  Greece,  in 
which  the  latter  were  victorious  but  their  vic- 
tory was  fruitless,  in  consequence  of  their  com- 
paratively low  civilization,  and  especially  of 
their  want  of  maritime  power.    The  chronolo- 

¥;rs  assigned  ditlercnt  dates  for  the  capture  of 
roy  :  the  calculation  most  generally  accepted 
placed  it  in  B.C.'  1184  This  date  should  be 
carefully  remembered,  as  it  forms  the  starting 
point  of  various  compntatiooa ;  but  it  should  also 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  date  is  of  no  historical 
mUhoniu.  (There  is  not  space  to  explam  ibis 
matter  here.)  The  aubsequent  htetory  of  the 
Troad  presents  an  entire  blank  till  we  come  to 
the  period  of  the  great  ^Eolic  migration,  when  it 
mergea  in  that  of  ^Eolis  and  Mtsu.  In  writers 
of  the  Roman  period,  the  name  Troas  i.s  oflen 
used  by  itself  for  the  cityof  Albxakobba  Tboas. 
Taocin  or  *n.  Fid.  Oalatia. 
TRoiis.    Vid.  Troas 

Thosikk  (Tpoi^^v,  more  rarely TpotCvvv:  Tpoi- 
Cvvioc  :  now  Dhamala),  the  capital  of  TROsziifTA 
(Tpo<C»?i'«a),  a  district  in  the  southeast  of  Argo- 
lis,  on  the  Saronic  Gulf,  and  opposite  the  island 
of  i£gina.  The  town  was  situated  at  some 
Uttle  distance  from  the  coast,  on  which  it  pos- 
aaaaed  a  harbor  called  Pdooa  (Ilijywv),  oppoaite 
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the  ialand  of  Cahmria.  Trmien  waa  a  very  an 

cient  city,  and  is  said  to  have  been  originally 
called  Poseidonia,  on  account  of  its  worship  of 
Poseidon  (Neptune).  It  received  the  name  of 
Trcpzen  from  Trcezen,  one  of  the  sons  of  Pelops  ; 
and  it  is  celebrated  in  mythology  as  the  place 
where  Pftthena,  the  maternal  grandfather  of 
Theseus,  lived,  and  where  Tlieseus  himself  was 
born.  Trcezen  was  for  a  long  time  dependent 
upon  the  kings  of  Argos ;  but  in  the  historical 
period  it  appears  as  an  independent  state.  It 
wa^a  city  of  some  importance,  for  we  read  tha. 
the  Troezenians  sent  five  ships  of  war  to  Sala- 
mis  and  one  thousand  heavy-armed  men  to  Pla- 
'  ta'jr  When  the  Persians  entered  Attica,  the 
TrcBzcnians  distinguished  themselves  by  the 
kindness  with  which  they  received  the  Atheoi* 
ans,  who  were  obliged  to  abandon  their  city. 

TROGlt.I^,  three  small  islands,  named  Psilon, 
Argennon,  and  Sandalion,  lying  off  the  promon* 
tory  of  Trogiliiim.    Vid.  Mvcale. 

[Trooiliom  Promontorium  (TpujiXtov  iucpu- 
TTjpiov).    Vid.  MvoALV.] 

TrOCITIS  LaCVS.      Vid.  PiSIDIA. 

TBooLoof  tje  (V(K>yko6uTatt  i.  e.,  dwellers  in 
cbsm),  the  name  applied  by  the  Greek  geogra- 
phers to  various  uncivilized  people,  who  liad  no 
abodes  but  caves,  especially  to  the  inhabitanta 
of  the  western  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  aloacr  the 
shores  of  Upper  Egypt  and  ^flthiopia.  The 
whole  of  this  coast  was  called  Troglodytlu 
(TiJuy/.oM'TiKT/).  There  were  also  Troglod)t» 
in  Mo'sia.  on  the  batiks  of  the  Danube. 

Taoous,  PoMPBios.    Vid.  Justimos. 

TboilTitw.    Vii.  TaossvLiTM. 

TRolLr.s  {TpuiXo^).  son  of  Priam  and  Hecnba, 
or,  according  to  others,  son  of  ApoUo.  He  fell 
by  the  bands  of  Achilles. 

Tboja  (Tpo/a.  Ion.  Tpotij,  Ep.  Tpota:  Tp«f, 
Tp^^r,  Ep.  and  Ion.  Tpijiof,  fern  Tftudc,  &c. : 
Tros,  Trolus,  Trojanus,  fern.  Troas,  pi  Troudea 
and  Trdlides),  the  name  of  the  city  of  Troy  or 
Ilium,  also  applied  to  the  country.    Vid.  Troas. 

Trophomius  (Tpo^aviof),  son  of  Erginus,  king 
of  Orchomenus,  and  brother  of  Agamedes.  He 
and  his  brother  built  the  temple  at  Delphi  and 
the  treasury  of  King  Hyricus  in  Boeotia.  For 
details,  std.  Aoamedbr.  Trophonius,  after  bis 
death,  was  worshipped  as  a  hero,  and  had  a  cel- 
ebrated oracle  in  a  cave  near  Lebadea  in  B«so« 
tia.   {Vid.  Diet.  9f  Awti^.,  art.  .)sa:ulum.) 

Tros  (Tpuf).  son  of  Erichthonius  and  Asty- 
oche,  and  grandson  of  Dardanus.  He  was  mar- 
ried to  Oallirrhoi,  by  whom  be  became  the 
father  of  Ilus,  Assaraciis.  and  flanytnedes,  and 
was  King  of  Phrygia.  The  country  and  people 
of  Troy  derived  tteir  name  from  him.  He  fre- 
eeived  from  .Tu|iitf  r  (Zeus)  as  a  compensation 
for  bis  son  Ganymedes  a  pair  of  divine  horses.] 
Vul.  OAinrMBVBs. 

Trossulitm  (Trossulanus  :  now  Tr:aso).  a 
town  in  Etruria,  nine  miles  from  Volsinii,  which 
la  aafd  to  have  been  taken  by  some  Roman 
eqiiites  without  the  aid  of  foot  soMiers  ;  whence 
the  Roooan  equites  obtained  the  name  of  Tros- 
snli.  Some  writers  identity  this  town  with 
Troilium,  which  was  taken  by  tht;  Romans  B  C. 
293 ;  but  ibey  appear  to  have  been  difleront 
places. 

TrotIldm  (TpuTi?.ov  :  now  Tron/c//o),  a  town 
of  Sicily,  oa  (be  road  irom  Syracuse  to  Leoittini 
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•  TKUKNTUM. 

Tsmrnm,  a  town  of  Pieenim,  ob  the  RiTer 

TnientQS  or  Truentinns  (now  Tronto). 

Tbdtitlsxsis  Poetqb,  a  harbor  on  ihe  north- 
eastern coast  of  Britain,  near  the  eatuaiy  Tkos 
(now  7sy),  tat  of  whioh  the  ezaet  aite  ia  on- 
known.   

Tryphiodori  s  (Tpv<^i6dupof),  a  Greek  gram- 
narian  and  poet,  was  a  native  of  Egypt ;  but 
nothinj^  is  known  of  his  personal  history.  He 
is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  fifth  century  of 
the  Christian  era.  Of  his  grammatical  labors 
we  have  no  record  ;  but  one  of  his  poems  has 
eome  down  to  us,  entitled  'IXlov  u?.uai(,  the  Cap- 
iwre  of  Jlhrn^  consisting  of  six  hundred  and 
ninety-one  lines.  From  the  small  dimensions 
of  it,  it  is  necessarily  liitle  but  a  sketch.  The 
best  editions  arc  by  Northmore,  Cambridge, 
1791,  London,  l«Oi  ;  by  Schafer,  Leipaig,  1808 ; 
and  by  Wernicke,  Leipzig,  1819. 

TiTPBO»  (Tpt^v).  1.  DiodQtus,  a  usurper 
of  the  throne  of  Syria  during  the  reign  of  De- 
metrius IL  Nicator.  After  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander Balaa  in  B.C.  146,  Tryphon  first  aet  up 
Antiochus,  llif  infant  son  of  Balas,  as  a  pretend- 
er against  Demetrius ;  but  in  142  he  murdered 
AntioefiQS  and  reigned  as  king  hlnaeir.  Try- 
phon wa.s  dt'feaiofi  and  put  to  death  by  Antin- 
chus  Sidetes,  the  brother  of  Demetrius,  in  139, 1 
after  a  reign  of  three  years.— t.  SaLvlos,  one 
of  Uic  leadrra  of  the  revolted  slaves  in  Sicily,  f 
was  supposed  to  have  a  knowledge  of  divma- 
tion,  for  which  reason  he  was  elected  king  by 
the  slaves  in  103.  Ho  displayed  considerable 
abilities,  and  in  a  short  time  collected  an  army 
of  twenty  thousand  fbot  and  two  thousand  horse, 
with  which  he  de  feated  the  propra  tor  P.  Licin- 
fos  Nerva.  After  this  victory  Salvias  assumed 
all  the  pomp  of  royalty,  and  took  the  surname 
of  Tryphon,  probably  because  it  had  been  borne 
by  Diodotus,  the  usurper  of  the  Syrian  throne. 
He  chose  the  strong  fortress  of  Triocala  as  the 
■eat  of  his  new  kingdom.  Tryphon  was  defeat- 
ed by  L  Liienllu>>  in  102,  and  was  obliged  to 
take  refuge  in  Triocala.  But  LucuUus  failed  in 
taking  the  place,  and  raturneii  to  Homa  wfihoot 
effecting  any  thing  more  Lucullua  was  suc- 
ceeded by  C.  Servilius  ;  and  on  the  death  of 
iSyphon,  about  the  same  time,  the  kingdom  de- 
volved upon  Athenion,  who  waa  not  aabdoed 
tiU  101. 

TaTntoiitiio«»  OlaodTcs,  a  Roman  jnriat, 
wrote  under  the  raigna  of  Septimhia  Sevema 
and  Caracalla. 

ToBAirras,  a  people  of  Gtermany,  alliea  of  the 

Chcrusci,  originally  dwelt  Ix  tween  t!ie  Rhine 
and  the  Ysseli  in  the  time  of  Qiermanicus,  on 
the  eonthem  bank  of  the  Lippe,  between  Pader- 
b<irn.  Hamm,  and  the  Annsberger  Wald  ;  and 
at  a  still  later  time  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Thiiringer  Wald,  between  the  FttMa  and  the 
Werra.  Subseriuently  Ibey  are  mentioned  aa  a 
part  of  the  great  league  of  the  Franci. 

ToBEBo,  £i,lvs.  1.  Q.,  son-in-law  of  L. 
^milius  Paulas,  serred  under  the  latter  in  his 
war  against  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia.  This 
Tubero,  like  the  rest  of  his  family,  was  so  poor 
that  he  had  not  an  ounce  of  silver  plate  till 
his  father-in-law  gave  him  five  pounds  of  plate 
from  the  spoils  ot  the  Macedonian  monarch. — 
t.  Q-»  aon  M  the  preceding,  was  a  pupil  of  Pane- 
Ihia,  and  Is  caUed  the  Stoio.  He  had  a  repnta- 
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tien  fof  talent  and  legd  knowledge  %  va 

pra?tor  in  123.  and  consul  stjfTf  ctuj)  in  119.  He 
was  an  opponent  of  Tib.  Gracchus,  as  wefi  ai 
of  C.  Oraeehns,  and  delivered  eome  Bpeeehn 
against  the  latter,  123.  Tubero  is  one  of  the 
speakers  in  Cicero's  dialogue  dc  Rnt^Uu-  Tbe 
passages  in  the  Digfest  in  whieh  Tttbero  is  cited 
do  not  refer  to  this  Tubero,  bat  to  Xo  4—1 
L.,  an  intimate  friend  of  Cicero.  He  was  i  r^ 
lation  and  a  school-fellow  of  the  orator,  btul 
.s(  rved  with  him  in  the  Marsic  war,  and  haid  alt- 
crward  served  under  bis  brother  Qointas  t» 
legate  in  Asia.  On  the  breaking  out  of  tbe 
civil  war,  Tubero,  who  had  espouwd  the  Rook 
peian  party,  received  from  the  senate  the  pror. 
ince  of  Africa  ;  but  as  Atius  Varus  and  Q  Lip. 
rius,  who  likewise  belonged  to  the  aristocratical 
party,  would  not  surrender  it  to  him,  he  passd 
over  to  Pompey  in  Greece.  He  was  afierwani 
pardoned  by  Caesar,  and  returned  with  hiseea 
Quintus  to  Rome.  Tubero  cultivated  literature 
and  philosophy.  He  wrote  a  history,  and  tlie 
philosopher  .f^netidemua  dedicated  tQ  bin  Ui 
work  on  tbe  sskeptical  philosophy  of  Pyrrhon  - 
4.  Q.,  son  of  the  preceding.  In  46  be  made  i 
apeeeh  befbre  C.  Jolina  C«8ar  agahnt  Q.  I^i* 
riti':,  wlio  was  defended  by  Cicero  in  a  speech 
which  is  extant  {Pro  Q.  Lifario).  Tubero  oth 
tained  considerable  reputation  as  a  jariat  ft 
had  a  great  knowledge  both  of  Ju.s  Pablicoai 
and  Privatum,  and  he  wrote  several  worki  M 
both  these  divisions  of  law.  He  marriel  a 
daughter  of  Scrviu.s  Sulpicius,  and  the  dzngl}- 
ter  of  Tubero  was  the  mother  of  the  jurist  Cg 
Casslus  Longinus.  Like  his  father,  Q  Tabem 
wrote  a  history.  Tubero  the  jurist,  who  m  often 
cited  in  the  Digest,  is  this  Tubero i  but  then 
is  no  excerpt  from  his  WTitings. 

TcccA,  PlotIus,  a  friend  «?  Horace  and  Vir- 
gil. The  latter  poet  left  Tucca  one  of  his  hein, 
and  bequeathed  his  unfinished  wntinfstohim 
and  Varius,  who  afterward  pnbliahed  mAdI 
by  order  of  .\ugustns 

TcDER  (Tuders,  -tis  :  now  Twfil  an  ancient 
town  of  Umbria,  situated  on  a  l  i  near  the 
Tiber,  and  on  the  road  from  Mevania  lo  Rfime. 
It  was  subsequently  made  a  Roman  cokMj. 
There  are  still  mnaina  of  tfaepolygoBalvdIi 
of  the  ancient  town. 

ToDtTANUs,  SempkokIos.  1.  M.,  consnl  B.C. 
940.  and  eenaor  990.-9.  P.,  triboae  of  the  wAr 
dier?  at  the  battle  of  Cannrc  fn  21fi.  and  one  of 
the  few  Roman  officers  who  survived  that  ixtal 
day.  In  914  he  was  eorale  vdUe;  9lf  |i» 
tor,  with  .\rimini)ni  n.s  hi?  province,  ani  wai 
continued  in  the  command  ibr  the  two  follow, 
ing  years  (819,  911).  He  was  eeaaor  fai  W 
with  M  Cornelius  Cethcgus,  although  neitbw 
he  nor  bis  colleague  bad  yet  beld  ^e  cooiiii' 
ship.  In  905  he  was  sent  into  Oreeee«Aft> 
title  of  proconsul,  for  the  purpose  of  opposing 
Philip,  with  whom,  however,  he  ooadaded  i 
treaty,  which  was  ratified  by  tbe  Romiai.  T» 
ditanus  was  consul  in  204,  and  received  Bmttii 
as  his  province.  He  was  at  first  defeated^ 
Hannibal,  but  shortly  afterward  he  gaioeltw 
cisive  victory  over  the  Carthagioian  gcneid— 
3.  C,  plebeian  a  dile  198,  and  pnptor 
he  obtained  Nearer  Spain  as  his  proviaet.  K 
was  defeated  by  the  .Spaniards  with  greai  Ins.v 
and  died  shortly  afterwaid  of  a  wanad  whic^ 
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kB  had  raeeived  in  the  batllo.— 4.  M.,  triboM 

of  the  plebs  193;  praetor  189,  when  he  obtain- 
ed Siciljr  as  hia  province ;  and  consul  185.  In 
Wb  eoanilahip  he  carried  on  war  fn  Ligaria,  and 
defeated  the  Apuani,  while  his  coI]ca<riic  was 
equally  tnccessfui  against  the  Ingauoi.  He 
was  carried  off  by  the  great  pestilence  whieh 
devastated  Rome  in  174 — 5.  C  ,  praetor  132,  and 
consul  129.  In  his  consulship  be  carried  on 
war  against  the  lapydes  in  Illjrrieam.  over  whom 
ho  coined  a  victory  chiefly  through  the  military 
^ill  of  bis  legate,  D.  Junius  Brutus.  Tudita< 
niM  was  an  orator  and  a  historian,  and  in  both 
obtained  considerable  distinction. 

ToLcts,  a  river  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Spain, 
near  Tarraco. 

ToLiNoi,  a  people  of  Gaul  of  no  great  import- 
ance, who  dwelt  on  the  RhinOi  between  the 
lauraci  and  the  Hclvetii. 

TolUa,  the  name  of  the  two  daughters  of 
Servius  TuUius,  the  sixth  king  of  Rome.  Vid. 

TULLICS. 

TullTa,  ftaqnently  called  by  the  diminutive 
rDLLl6t.A,  was  the  daughter  of  M.  Cicero  and 
Terentia,  and  was  probably  born  B.C.  79  or  78. 
She  was  betrothed  in  67  to  C.  Calpumina  Piso 
Kru^i.  whom  she  married  in  63  during  the  con- 
sulship of  her  father.   During  Cicero's  banish- 
ment ToUia  lost  her  first  husband.   She  was 
married  again  in  66  to  Furius  Crassipcs.  a 
young  man  of  ranit  and  large  property ;  but  she 
did  not  live  with  him  long,  though  the  time  and 
the  reason  of  her  divorce  are  alike  unknown. 
In  50  she  was  married  to  her  third  husband,  P. 
Oomelius  Dolabella,  who  was  a  thorough  profli- 
gate.   The  marriage  took  place  during  Cicero's 
absence  in  Cilicia,  and,  as  might  have  been  an- 
tieipated,  was  not  a  happgr  one.  On  the  hraolr- 
ing  out  of  ihc  civil  war  in  49,  the  husband  and 
the  father  of  Tullia  espoused  opposite  sides. 
While  Dolabella  fought  for  Cesar,  and  Cicero 
look  refuge  in  the  camp  of  Pompey,  Tullia  re- 
mained in  Italy.    On  the  i9th  of  May,  49,  she 
was  delivered  of  a  seven  months*  child,  which 
died  soon  aAerward.    After  the  battle  of  Phar- 
salia,  Dolabella  returned  to  Rome  ;  but  he  con- 
tinued to  lead  a  dissolute  and  prolit^rate  life,  and 
at  length  (46)  a  divorce  took  place  by  mutual 
consent.    At  the  beginning  of  45  Tullia  was 
delivered  of  a  son.   As  soon  as  she  was  sufll- 
cieatljr  veoovand  to  bear  the  fatigues  of  a  jour- 
ney, she  accompanied  her  father  to  Tusculum, 
but  she  died  there  in  February.    Her  loss  was 
i  wmn  htow  to  Cicero.   Among  the  many 
consolatory  letters  which  ho  received  on  the 
occasion  is  the  well-known  one  from  the  cele- 
bnted  jarist  8onr.  Solpldna  (sd  Am.,  iv., 
To  dissipate  his  grie(  Okaio  mm  up  a  tmaline 
dn  Consolation. 

TnxXA  Oaws,  patrieian  and  plebeian.  Tha 
pitrician  Tullii  were  one  of  the  Alban  houses, 
which  were  transplanted  to  Rome  in  the  reign 
erTttllas  Hostilina.  The  patrieian  braaeh  of 
the  gens  appears  to  have  become  extinct  at  an 
early  period ;  for,  aAer  the  early  times  of  the 
Tepoblic,  no  one  of  the  name  oeenrs  fbr  some 
centuries,  and  the  Tullii  of  a  later  age  are  not 
only  idebeians,  but,  with  the  exception  of  their 
bearing  the  same  name,  can  not  be  regarded  as 
having  any  connection  with  the  ancient  gens. 
Ilie  fiiat  plebeiaa  Tallioa  who-rosa  to  tlie  hon- 
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eta  of  ^  atale  was  M.  TttlHaa  Deenla,  ooBi 

sul  B.C.  81,  and  the  next  was  the  crlebraled 
orator  M.  TuUius  Cicero.    Vid.  Ciceso. 

TetUANOV.    Fnl  Roma,  p.  758,  a. 

TuLLlt's.  Skrvics,  the  sixth  kinjj  of  Rome. 
The  account  of  the  early  life  and  death  of  8er- 
▼ins  Tullioa  is  (bll  of  strange  marvels,  and  can 
not  hn  regarded  as  po.sscssinp  any  title  to  a  r(  al 
historical  oarrative.  His  mother,  Ocrisia,  was 
one  of  the  eaptWes  taken  at  Comiculom,  and 
became  a  female  slave  of  Tanaipnl.  the  wife  of 
Tarquinius  Priscus.  He  was  born  in  the  king's 
palace,  and,  notwithstanding  his  servile  origin, 
was  brought  up  as  the  king's  son,  since  Tana* 
quil,  by  her  powers  of  divination,  had  foreseen 
the  greatness  of  the  child  ;  and  Tarquinius  placed 
such  confidenee  in  him,  that  he  gave  him  his 
daughter  in  marria<ie,  and  intrustrd  him  with 
the  exercise  of  the  government  liis  rule  was 
mild  and  beneficent ;  and  so  popular  did  he  be- 
come, that  the  sons  of  Aneus  Marcius,  fearing 
lest  they  should  be  deprived  of  the  throne  which 
they  claimed  as  their  inheritance,  procured  tha 
assassination  of  Tarquinius.  Vtd.  T*RquiMn8 
They  did  not,  however,  reap  the  fruit  of  their 
erima*  for  Ttaaqoil,  pretending  that  the  king's 
wound  was  not  mortal,  told  the  people  that  Tar- 
quinius would  recover  in  a  few  days,  and  that 
ha  had  eommanded  Sanrius,  meantime,  to  dis> 
charge  the  duties  of  the  kingly  oflRcc.  Servius 
forthwith  began  to  act  as  king,  greatly  to  the 
satisftetkm  of  the  people;  and  when  the  death 
of  Tarquinius  could  no  longer  be  concealed,  he 
was  already  in  firm  possession  of  the  royal  pow- 
er. The  reign  of  Senrins  is  almost  as  barren 
of  military  exploits  as  that  of  Numa.  Tlie  only 
war  which  Livy  mentions  is  one  against  Veil, 
which  was  brought  to  a  speedy  oonelnskni.  The 
great  deeds  of  Servius  were  deeds  of  peace ; 
and  he  was  regarded  by  posterity  as  the  author 
of  all  their  einl  rights  and  instttotions,  jost  aa 
Numa  was  of  their  religious  rites  and  ordinan- 
ces. Three  important  events  are  assigned  to 
Servius  by  universal  tradition.  First,  he  gave 
a  new  constitution  to  the  Roman  state.  The 
two  main  objects  of  this  constitution  were  to 
give  the  plebs  political  independence,  and  to 
assign  to  property  that  influence  in  the  state 
which  had  previously  belonged  to  birth  exclu- 
sively. In  order  to  carry  his  purpose  mio  ef- 
fect, Sanrius  made  a  two-fold  division  of  the 
Roman  people,  one  territorial,  and  the  other  ac- 
cording to  property.  For  details,  vtd.  Diet,  of 
Anliq.t  art.  Conm.  Saaondly,  ha  axteadad 
the  pomoerium,  or  hallowed  boundary  of  the 
city,  and  completed  the  city  by  incorporating 
with  it  the  Quirioal.  Viminal,  and  Eaqnilina 
hills.  Vtd.  Roma.  Thirdly,  he  established  an 
important  alliance  with  the  Latins,  by  which 
Rome  and  the  eltiea  of  Latinm  heeama  tho 
members  of  one  great  league.  By  his  new  con  • 
stitution  Servius  incurr^  the  hostility  of  the 
patridana,  who  eoMpirsd  with  L.  Tsrquinins 
to  deprive  him  of  his  life  and  of  his  throne. 
Uis  death  was  the  subject  of  a  legend,  which 
ran  as  fellows.  Serrios,  soon  after  hfai  seo- 
cession,  gave  his  two  daughters  in  marriage  ta 
the  two  sons  of  Tarquinius  Priscus.  l^Tar* 
quioios,  the  elder,  was  married  to  a  qniet  and 
genrle  wife  ;  Aruns,  the  younger«toan  aspiring 
and  ambitious  woman.  The  oharseter  of  tha 
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Iwo  hrothcis  was  the  very  opposite  of  the  wives 
who  bad  fallen  tu  tbeir  lui;  tor  Luciua  was 
proiKl  and  baaghty.  but  Araoa  anambiCkHia  and 
(jUK  t  TliL'  u  lie  of  Aruns,  foaruig  that  her  hus- 
baod  wuuld  tamely  resign  tbe  soTereigaty  to  bis 
elder  brother,  resolved  to  destroy  botb  her  fa- 
ther and  her  husband.  She  persuaded  Lucius 
to  murder  his  wife,  and  she  murdered  her  own 
husband,  and  the  survivors  straigbtway  married. 
Tullia  now  urged  ber  husband  to  murder  her  fa- 
ther ;  and  it  was  said  that  their  design  was  hast- 
ened by  the  belief  that  Scrvius  eniertamed  the 
thought  of  laying  down  his  kingly  power  and 
establishing  the  consular  form  of  govrrnnM  nt 
The  patricians  were  equally  alarmed  al  ilna 
ai^me.  Tiieir  mutual  hatred  and  fears  united 
Ihem  closely  logcther ;  and  when  the  conspir- 
acy was  ripe,  I  arquinius  entered  the  Forum  ar- 
nyed  in  tbe  kingly  robes,  seated  himself  in  the 
royal  ctiair  in  tlie  sonntc-liouse,  and  ordered  the 
aenators  tu  be  summoned  to  bim  as  their  king. 
M  the  firat  newa  of  the  commotion,  Serriua 
hastened  to  the  senate-house,  and,  standing  at 
the  door-way,  ordered  Tarqutoius  to  come  down 
from  the  throne.  Tarqninina  sprang  forward, 
seized  the  old  man,  and  Jhing  him  down  the 
atone  steps.  Covered  with  blwHl,  the  king  was 
haateoing;  home,  but,  before  he  reaehed  It,  be 
was  overtaken  by  the  servants  of  Tarquinius 
and  murdered.  TuUia  drove  to  the  seoate- 
hooae,  and  greeted  ber  husband  as  king ;  but 
her  transports  of  joy  struck  even  him  with  hor- 
ror. He  bade  her  go  home ;  and  as  she  was 
retoroing,  her  charioteer  pulled  up  and  pointed 
out  the  corpse  of  her  father  lying  in  his  blood 
across  tbe  road.  She  commanded  him  to  drive 
on;  tbe  blood  of  her  father  bpirted  over  ttic 
carriage  and  on  her  dress ;  and  from  that  day 
forward  tbe  street  bore  the  name  of  the  Vicua 
8celeratu$,  or  Wicked  Street.  The  body  lay 
unburied,  for  Tarquinius  said  scoffingly,  "Rom- 
ulus too  went  without  burial ;"  and  this  impi- 
uus  uiockery  is  said  to  have  given  rise  to  his 
aamame  of  Snperbos.  Senrina  had  reigned  for- 
ty-foar  years  His  meoMiy  was  long  cherished 
by  the  plebeians. 

TcllIos  Tno.   Vii.  Tkio. 

Tlxlcm  (now  Tool),  the  capital  of  the  Lcuci, 
a  people  in  the  southeast  of  Gallia  Uelgica,  be- 
tween the  Matrons  and  Mooeltau 

TvLLVB  HosTiLfts,  third  king  of  Rome,  is 
aaid  to  have  been  tbe  grandson  of  Hostus  Hos- 
tUios,  who  foil  in  bettle  against  the  Sabines  in 
the  reign  of  Ilnmulus.  His  legend  ran  as  fol- 
lows: 'i'uUus  Hostilius  departed  from  the  peace- 
fhl  ways  of  Nnma,  and  aspired  to  the  martial 
renown  of  Romulus.  He  made  Alba  acknowl- 
edge  Rome's  supremacy  in  the  war  wherein 
the  three  Roman  brothers,  the  Horatii,  fought 
with  the  three  Alban  brothers,  the  Curiatii,  at 
the  Fossa  Cluilia.  Next  he  warred  with  Fide- 
ns  and  with  Veii,  and  being  slraitly  pressed  by 
Ihehr  joint  hosts,  be  vowed  temples  to  Pallor 
and  Pavor— Paleness  and  Panic.  And  after  the 
fight  was  won,  he  tore  asunder  with  chariots 
MCttias  Fofetius,  tbe  king  or  dieutor  of  Albe, 
because  he  had  desired  to  betray  Rome  ;  and 
he  utterly  destroyed  Alba,  sparing  only  the  lem- 
plea  of  tbe  gods,  and  bringing  tbe  Alban  people 
to  Rome,  where  he  gave  them  the  Ca:lian^ill 
to  dwell  on.  Then  he  turned  bimaelf  to  war 
tit 


TUaiASSO. 

with  the  Sabines ;  and  being  again  straitewd 
in  fight  in  a  wood  called  the  Wicked  Wood,  bf 
▼owed  a  yearly  fostival  to  Satom  and  Opft,'aod 
to  duuhlij  ihc  number  of  the  Salii,  or  pne«s«f 
Mamers.  And  when,  by  their  help,  he  bad  na- 
quished  the  Sabines,  be  performed  bis  vow,  ud 
its  records  were  the  feasts  Saturnalia  and  Oft 
ha.  In  his  old  age,  TuUus  grew  weary  of  w. 
ring ;  and  when  a  pestilence  struck  bim  ud 
his  people,  and  a  shower  of  burning  ttooei  Ml 
from  heaven  on  Mount  Alba,  and  a  voice  as  of 
the  Alban  gods  came  forth  from  the  solitary 
temple  of  Jupiter  on  its  summit,  be  remembered 
the  peaceful  and  happy  days  of  Numa.and  soci:',: 
to  win  tbe  favor  of  the  gods,  as  Numa  Lad  ioai, 
by  prayer  and  divination  But  tbe  gods  beeM 
neither  his  prayers  nor  his  cbarma,  and  wbeo 
he  would  inquire  of  Jupiter  Elicius,  Jnpiter  wu 
wroth,  and  smote  Tullus  snd  his  wbde  loan 
with  fire.  Perhaps  the  only  historical  fact  cm 
budied  to  the  legend  of  Tiiiius  is  tbe  ruio  ol 
Alba. 

[TuLLOs,  VoLomns.  1.  L.,  consul  B.C.  11 
with  M*.  JSmilius  Lepidus.  After  bis  coml* 
ship  be  lived  in  retirement,  and  doling  tbe  mi 
wars  took  no  part  in  public  affairs.  He  lud 
approved  of  Cicero's  measures  against  tiw  ae> 
complices  of  Catiline,  and  apoke  on  tbe  «ihjen 
in  the  senate. — 2  C,  probably  son  of  No.  I, 
fought  under  Caesar  in  the  Galhc  war.aadalsii 
distinguiabed  himself  at  the  siege  of  DvttkIu- 
um  in  B.C.  48. — 3.  L.,  son  of  No  I,  was  prti« 
urbanus  in  B.C.  46,  and  consul  with  OcunaoM 
in  B.C.  33.] 

TuNKs  or  Tcms  (TiJwyf,  Towif :  Twfomor; 
now  Tunis),  a  strongly- fortified  city  of  Nor.h 
ern  Africa,  stood  at  the  bottom  of  the  Cania- 
ginian  Gulf,  ten  miles  southwest  of  CarUiafe,at 
the  mouth  of  the  little  river  Catada  .\t  ih<> 
time  of  Augustus  it  had  greatly  d^iaed,  out  ii 
aAerwaid  recovered,  and  ia  now  tha  Ofilalof 
the  regency  of  Tunis 

Tl'hobi,  a  German  people  who  cnMed  (be 
Rhine,  and  settled  in  Gaul  io  tbe  couotry  for- 
merly occupied  by  the  Aduatici  and  the  Ebo- 
rones.  Their  ciiief  town  waa  called  Ivnau  sr 
AmAOA  TomnoBoii  (aow  Tmgern),  oo  tktmi 
from  CasteUom  MnrinoiMii  to  Cokaia  ilgiip- 
pina. 

[Tvbbo.  1.  A  gladiator  cfanantfitactat 

great  courage,  mentioned  by  Horare ct  idem 
Corpore  m8\)orem  rides  Turboois  in  armis  Spir- 
itnm  et  fneessom,**  Sat.,  ii.,  3,  SiO-ll)  — S.  A 
distinguished  commander,  and  jovemor  Al 
some  time  of  Pannonia  under  Hadnan  ] 

TuROKTANi,  the  most  numerous  people  ii 
Hispsnia  Baitica,  dwelt  in  the  south  of  the  proT- 
ince,  on  botb  banks  of  the  Bvtis,  as  far  as  Losi* 
tania  They  were  regarded  as  tbe  moct  eiii> 
izcd  people  in  all  Speia.  Their  ooantif 
called  TuKDETiwU.  _ 

ToRDOLi,  a  people  in  Hispaoia  Bw^ii^ 
ted  to  the  east  snd  south  of  the  Turdriani,  viib 
whom  they  were  cloi^elycooaeetsd.  TteBllMi» 
in  fact,  appear  identical. 

TtoalA  or  ToafoM  (now  CmManw),  t  rivn 
on  the  eastern  coa.-^t  of  Spain,  flowing  into  lie 
sea  at  Valentia,  memorable  for  tbe  battle  foof^ 
on  tta  banks  between  Pnmpsfnd  SeiMrim 

TuRusso  (Turiassonensis  :  now  Tan-arew) 
a  town  of  the  Celtiben  in  Hispaoia  Tarracoees 
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mm,  on  the  road  from  Caraaraugasta  to  Numan- 
lia.  It  possessed  a  fouotain,  the  water  of  which 
was  said  to  be  veiy  excellent  for  hardening 
iron. 

[ToticoM  (Turicensis,  now  Ziirich),  a  town 
in  the  territory  of  the  Helvetii,  on  the  Limagus 
(now  Limmat).] 

TuBNus  (Ti'pfOf).  1.  Son  of  Dauntis  and 
Venilia,  and  kiog  of  the  Uutuli  at  the  time  of 
the  arrival  of  iBneas  in  Italy.  He  was  a  broth* 
cr  of  Juturna,  and  related  to  Amata,  the  wife 
of  King  Latinus  ;  and  he  fought  against  ^neas 
beoaase  Latinus  had  given  to  the  Trojan  hero 
his  daufrliiei  Lavinia,  who  had  been  previously 
promised  to  Turous.  He  af^ars  in  the  ^neui 
as  a  bfave  warrior;  but  in  the  end  he  fell  by 
the  hand  of /Eiicas. — 2.  A  Roman  satiric  poet, 
was  a  native  of  Auruoca,  and  lived  under  Ves- 1 
pasian  and  Domitian.  We  possess  thirty  hex- 1 
ainetrrs,  forming  a  portion  of,  apparently,  a  lon^ 
Mtiric  poem,  the  subject  bemg  an  eouroeration 
of  the  erimes  and  aoomtnatlons  whieh  charao> 
lerized  the  reign  of  Nero.  These  lines  are  as- 
cribed by  some  modern  scholars  to  Turnus. 

TusNus  HbrdowTos.    Vid.  Hbrdonius. 

TuBdNi:8,  TuRoNi  or  Turo.nIi,  a  people  in  the 
interior  of  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  between  the  Au- 
letci,  Andes,  and  Pictones.  Their  chief  town 
was  CiCSARoDUNOx,  subsequently  Tva6jn  (now 
Tours),  on  the  Liger  (now  Loire). 

TuRPiLius,  Sextus,  a  Roman  dramatist, 
whose  productions  belonged  to  the  department 
of  Comadia  Palliata.  The  titles  of  thirteen  or 
fourteen  of  his  plays  have  been  preserved,  to- 
gether with  a  few  fragments.  He  died,  when 
very  old,  at  Sinuessa  in  B  C.  101  He  stands 
seventh  in  the  scale  of  Voicatius  Sedigitus. 
Vid.  SsDioiTvs.  [His  fragmeols  are  eollected 
in  Bothc's  i>M«  Stmid  Latmonm,  vol.  tL,  p. 
77-94.J 

TvBvIo,  L.  AmiTlns»  •  very  eelebmted  aetor 

in  the  time  of  Terenoe,  in  meek  of  whooe  piqrs 

be  acted. 

Tobus  HaiiiiibXus  (rains  at  Btmrj  Stkktak), 

a  castle  on  the  coast  of  Byzacena,  brtwrcn 
TbapsQS  and  AcboUa,  belonging  to  Hannibal, 
wIh>  •Briiarked  hero  when  he  Ilea  to  Antioehns 

the  G  reat. 

TuBsis  STRAToms.    Vid.  Cjsbarsa,  No.  3. 
ToscanIa  (Tuscaniensis  :  now  TofcMutta),  a 
town  of  Etroria,  on  the  River  Marts,  rarely  men- 
tioned by  ancient  writers,  but  celebrated  in  mod- 
ern times  on  account  of  the  great  number  of 
Etruscan  antiquities  wbidi  have  been  diseor- ' 
ered  in  its  ancient  tombs. 
Tusci,  TusciA.  Vid.  Etruria.  I 
ToscuLOM  (Tusculanus:  ruins  near  JPVascsli*),  ' 
an  ancient  town  of  Latium,  situated  about 
ten  miles  southeast  of  Home,  on  a  lofty  sum-  [ 
mit  of  the  mountains,  wbioh  are  called  aftortlie  | 
town  TuscoLAWt  MowTRi,  and  which  are  a  con- 
tinuation of  Mons  Albanus.    Tuscuium  was 
one  of  the  most  strongly  fortified  places  in  all  > 
Italy,  both  by  nature  and  by  art.    It  is  said  to 
have  been  Ibunded  by  Telegonus,  the  son  of  i 
tnjMos ;  and  it  was  alwaya  one  of  the  most  I 
important  of  the  Latin  towns    Ii^  importance 
in  the  time  of  the  Koman  kmgs  is  shown  by  I 
Taiqaintas  Snperbus  giving  his  dsaghter  in  | 
marriage  to  OctaviusMsmilius.  the  chief  ofTus- 
Ai  a  late*'  tme  it  became  a  Homan  i 
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raunicipium,  and  was  the  birth-place  of  aemd 

distinguished  Roman  families.  f\ito  the  cen- 
sor was  a  native  of  Tusculmn.  Itis  proximity 
to  Rome,  its  salubrity,  and  the  beauty  of  its 
situation  made  it  a  favorite  residence  of  the 
Roman  nobles  during  the  summer.  Cicero^ 
among  others,  had  a  favorite  villa  at  this  place, 
which  he  frequently  mentions  under  the  name 
of  TuscoLAKt;!!.  Tbc  site  of  this  villa  is  not 
exactly  known ;  some  placing  it  near  (HoCta 
Ferrata,  on  the  road  from  Frascati  to  the  Alban 
Lake»  and  others  near  La  Kufioella.  The  rums 
of  ancient  Tnaenlnni  nro  aitnated  on  the  enoi- 
init  of  the  monntain,  about  two  miles  above 
Frascati 

Ttfnoiwot,  a  Roman  poet  and  a  friend  jf 

Ovid,  who  had  translated  into  Latin  veiae  a 
portion  of  the  Odyssey. 
Ttrrstt  (rains  at  Oinhet  or  Oner  fey  Hassan), 

a  city  in  tlic  Dodecaschcenus,  that  is,  the  part 
of  ^Ethiopia  immediately  above  Egypt,  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  Nile,  nonh  of  Psdlcis,  and 
south  of  Talmis. 

Tf  AHA  (Tvava  :  Tvavevf.  ruins  at  Kiz  iiisar), 
a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  stood  in  the  sooth  of  Cap- 
padocia,  at  the  northern  foot  of  Mount  Taurus, 
on  the  high  road  to  the  Cilician  Gates,  three 
hundred  stadia  from  Cybistra,  and  four  hundred 
fnm  Mazaca,  in  a  position  of  great  natural 
strength,  which  was  improved  by  fortifications. 
Under  Caracalla  it  was  made  a  Roman  colony. 
In  B.C.  272  it  was  taken  by  Aurelian,  in  the 
war  with  Zenobia,  to  whose  territory  it  then 
belonged.  Valens  made  it  the  zhief  city  of 
Cappadooia  Seconds.  In  its  neighborhood  was 
a  great  temple  of  Jupiter,  by  the  side  of  a  lake 
in  a  swampy  plain  ;  and  near  the  temple  was  a 
remarksble  effinrveaeing  spring  called  Asmab»> 
on.  Tyana  was  the  native  place  of  ApoUonius, 
the  sup^sed  worker  of  miracles.  The  south- 
era  district  of  Cappadocia,  in  which  the  city 
stood,  was  called  Tyanitis 

TtCHB.     Vid.  FOSTONA. 

Tvoni.   FtUL  fSrmAWBM. 

L'Tvrmrs  {Tvxto^),  of  Hylc,  a  mythical  artifi- 
cer, mentioned  by  Homer  as  the  maker  of 
A  j  ax's  shield  of  seven  ox>hides,  coveted  with  a 
plate  of  brass.] 

Tyobos  (Tvdti^),  son  of  (Eoeus,  king  of  Caly- 
don,  and  Peribora.-  He  was  obliged  to  leave 
Calydon  in  consequence  of  some  murder  which 
be  bad  committed,  but  which  is  difi^rently  de- 
scribed by  the  difibrent  authors,  some  saying 
that  he  killed  his  father's  brother,  Melas,  Lyco- 
peus,  or  Alcathous  ;  others,  that  he  slew  Thoas 
or  Aphareus,  his  mother's  brother  ;  others,  that 
he  slew  bis  brother  Olenias  ;  and  others,  again, 
that  he  killed  the  sons  of  Mclas,  who  had  revolt- 
ed against  (Eneus.  He  lied  to  Adrastus  at  Ar- 
goa,  who  purified  him  from  the  murder,  and 
gave  him  bis  daughter  Deipylc  in  marriage,  by 
whom  he  became  the  father  of  Diomedes,  who 
is  hence  frequently  called  Tnloss.  ftB  ae- 
companied  .\drastus  in  the  expedition  against 
Thebes,  where  be  was  wounded  by  Melanippus, 
who,  however,  was  alain  by  him.  When  TjrA* 
eus  lay  on  the  pronml  wniiridrd,  Minerva  (Athe- 
na) appeared  to  bim  with  a  remedy  which  ^e 
had  rooeived  from  Jupiter  (Zens),  and  which 
was  to  make  him  inmiortal.  This,  however, 
was  prevented  by  a  stratagem  of  Amnhiaraus 
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who  hated  T/deus,  for  be  cat  ofl*  the  head  of 
Melanippus  and  bmu^rht  it  to  Tydeus.  who  di- 
vided It  and  ale  the  brain,  or  devoured  some  of 
the  flesh.  Minerva  (Athena),  seeing  this,  ahad- 
dercd,  and  left  Tydeus  to  his  fato,  who  conse- 
quently died,  and  was  buried  by  Macon. 

Ttlo«  or  Tyros  (Ti  Aof,  Ti-pof  :  now  BoA- 
mn),  an  island  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  o(f  the  coast 
of  Arabia,  celebrated  for  its  pearl  fisheries. 

TTnaaas  or  Tbhbiooius  (now  Purgek)^  a  rirer 
of  Phryyia,  risinjj  in  Mount  Dindyiticne,  and 
flowing  past  Cotyaeutn  and  Doryl«uni  into  the 
Sanitariaa.  It  was  the  boandary  between  Phry- 
fia  Epictetus  and  Phrygia  Salutaris. 

TvMNEs  {Tvftvnth  an  epigrammatic  poet, 
ffhoae  epii^iM  were  mdaded  in  the  OaHund 
ef  Melf^aiior.  but  resprrtinc;  whose  exact  date 
we  have  no  further  evidence.  There  are  seven 
of  his  epigranw  in  the  Greek  Antboloiry. 

TvuPHiEt  (Tvu9aioi),  a  [>ropIp  of  Kpini".  on 
the  borders  of  Thessaly,  so  called  from  Mount 
Ttmphr  (Tv/ifq),  sometimes,  but  lesa  correctly, 
written  STrMPHB(£n;uo>7).  Their  eoontij was 
called  TyMPn.asA  (Tv/i^ata). 

TvMPHRKSTDB  {Tvfi^p7}aT6c  :  now  Elladha),  a 
OHNintain  in  Thessaly,  in  the  country  of  the 
Dryopes,  in  which  the  River  Spercheus  rises. 

TyndIrbos  (TiicJupcof), notTYNiuRcs,  wliich 
is  not  found  in  claasieni  writers,  was  son  of  Pe- 
ricrrs  and  Oorcophnne,  or.  accordin?  to  others, 
son  of  Q^balus,  by  the  nymph  Batia  or  by  Gor- 
fopheae.   Tyndareus  and  his  brother  learios 
were  expelled  by  their  step  brother  Hippocoon 
and  his  sons  ;  whereupon  lyndareus  fled  to 
Tbestius  in  iEtolia,  and  assisted  him  in  his  wars 
against  his  nci<:hbor9     In  .ttolia  Tyndareus 
married  Leda,  the  daughter  of  Thestiu8,.and 
was  afterward  restored  to  Sparta  by  Heieoles. 
By  Leda,  Tyndareus  became  the  father  of 
Timandra,  Clytemnestra,  and  Philono«.   One  i 
•ifht  Leda  waa  embraced  bdh  by  Japiter  (Zens ) ' 
and  Tyndareus,  and  the  result  was  the  birth  of  ' 
Pollux  and  Helena,  the  chiidren  of  Jupiter  I 
(Zena),  and  of  Gaaior  and  Cijtcninestra.  the  | 
children  of  Tyndareus.    The  patronymic  Tyn- 
OARlOiB  ia  frequeotlj  givea  to  Castor  and  Pol- 
lax,  and  the  wfMle  patranymie  TrweXiis  to 
Helen  and  Clyta'mnestra.    When  Cahtor  and 
Pollux  had  been  received  among  the  immortals, 
lyndarena  inTited  Menelaw  to  come  to  Spar- 
ta, and  surrendered  his  kingdom  to  him. 

TvirpiBis  or  TrNDARiuM  (TwdapiV.Tovddptov : 
TjrndaritAnua :  now  TindAre),  a  town  on  the 
northern  coast  of  Sicily,  with  a  good  harbor,  a 
iittle  west  of  Messana,  near  the  promontory  of 
the  same  name  founded  by  the  elder  Dionysius, 
B.C.  396,  which  became  an  important  place.  It 
was  the  head-quarters  ofAgrippa,  the  cronrml 
of  Octavianus,  in  the  war  against  Scxtu^  Pom- 
pay.  The  greater  part  of  the  town  was  sobeo- 
quently  destroyed  by  an  inundation  of  the  sea. 

S^YPJEDS  {Tvnaiov  opof),  a  craggy  elevation 
lis,  between  Scillus  and  the  Alpheus,  in  the 
direction  of  Olympia,  from  which  the  law  de- 
creed that  women  should  be  hurled,  who  had 
infringed  the  ragnlations  azelndiag  then  from 
appearing  at  the  Olympic  games.] 

Typhon  or  Ttphosus  (Tv^ddw,  TvfcMvf,  con- 
tracted into  T^i^),  a  monster  of  the  primitiTO 
world,  is  described  sometimaa  as  a  destructive 
hurricane,  and  aometiroea  la  a  fire-breatbioff 
•14  • 


giant.  According  to  Homer,  he  was 
in  the  earth  in  the  country  of  the  Arimi  rYh 
'Apluoif,  of  which  the  Latin  poets  have 
Inarime),  which  was  lashed  by  Jtipiter  (Zew) 
with  flashes  of  lightning  In  Hesiod,  Typhara 
and  Typhoeus  are  two  di.stinct  betngs.  I'yihi- 
on  is  represented  as  a  son  of  T}  phoeos,  an-'  j 
fearful  hurricane,  who  by  Echidna  b^caro?  t\.f 
father  of  the  dog  Orthus,  Cerberus,  the  Lemxia 
hydra.  Chimera,  and  the  .^phinx.  Typhn6W,<i 
the  other  hand,  is  called  the  youngest  son  </ 
Tartarus  and  Terra  (Gaea),  or  of  Judo  (Heri) 
alone,  lieeause  she  was  indignant  at  Ji^ 
(Zeus)  havincr  jjiven  birth  to  Minerta  r\th^^na' 
He  is  described  as  a  monster  with  one  boiuked 
bttds,  fearful  eyes,  and  terrible  taioBi;  le 
wanted  to  acquire  the  .sovcrriiTnty  of  god«  and 
men,  but  was  subdued,  after  a  feufal  ttroigie, 
by  Japiter  (Zeus),  with  a  thonderbolt  He  b»> 
^ai  the  winds,  whence  he  is  also  called  the 
father  of  tbe  Harpies ;  but  the  beneflcent  viadi 
Notus,  Boreas,  Arjrestes,  and  Zephynis.«efe 
not  his  sons  ylCsrhylus  and  Pindar  descnV 
him  as  living  in  a  Cilician  cave.  He  is  further 
said  to  hare  at  one  time  been  en^a^pd  tn  a 
struggle  with  all  the  immortal?,  and  to  five 
been  killed  by  Jupiter  (Zeiis)  with  a  fiash  of 
lightning  ;  he  was  buried  in  Tartaros  ooder 
Mount  ifStna,  the  work-shop  of  Hepbrstos, 
which  is  hence  called  by  the  ports  T'phrfJEi- 
na.  The  later  potts  frequently  cownect  Ty- 
phoeus with  Egypt.  The  gods,  it  is  said,  ooaMe 
to  hold  out  ac^ainst  him,  fled  to  Ein-pt,  wbfrr, 
from  fear,  they  metamorphosed  theoiselres  wto 
animals,  with  the  exeeptioo  of  Jnpiler  (Z^ 
and  Minerva  (Athena). 

TyaAGBT.«,TT»iorr^,  or  TvRANCETJi,»pfo 
pie  in  European  Sarraatia,  probably  a  bntek  of 
the  Geta?,  dwelling  east  of  the  River  Trras 

TvBANNiON  {JvpavvUtv).    1.  A  Greek  gram 
marian,  a  native  of  Amtaaa  in  PoDtm,«M  wig 
inally  called  Thcophrastus.  but  recpivri!  frorr 
bis  instructor  the  name  of  Tyracnion  ooaccoani 
of  htt  domineering  beharior  to  his  fetts»-*ri- 
pies.    In  )3.C.  72  he  was  taken  cnptjvf  f  v  I  u 
cuUos,  who  carried  him  to  liome.  He  waa 
given  by  Lucullos  to  Marena,  who  mmaaritlel 
him.    At  Rome  Tyrannion  occupied  h  ir-  !fin 
te{M:hing.    He  was  also  employed  ia  arraogiog 
the  library  of  ApcUicon,  which  Solla  broofhtto 
Rome.  This  library  contained  the  writings  of 
Aristotle,  upon  ^hich  Tyrannion  bestowed  coO' 
siderable  care  and  attention.   Cicero  apeiki  ii 
the  bigtieat  terms  of  the  ieanriag  aad  abilitv  of 
Tyrannion.    Tyrannion  amaissnd  cf  rsidrrable 
wealth,  and  died  at  every  advanced  a^e  ofi 
paralytic  stroke.— ift.  A  native  of  Pbffoicia,  the 
son  of  Artemidoms,  and  a  di.«ciple  of  the  pre- 
cedmg.    His  original  name  was  Dioclc?  He 
was  taken  captive  in  the  war  between  Anioov 
and  Octavianus,  and  was  purchased  bv  P>m2s,a 
freedman  of  the  latter.    By  hira  be  was  pn^ 
sented  to  Terentia,  the  wife  of  Cicero,  who  man 
umitted  him.    He  tai!;:ht  at  Rome,  and  wrote 
a  great  number  of  works,  which  are  all  lost 
TrsAB  (IVpor,  Tspff :  now  Dmetlfr),  " 
quently  called  Dawastris,  a  river  in  European 
Sarmatia,  forming,  in  tbe  lower  pan  of  lU 
eonrae,  the  bonndary  between  Dacia  and  Sar^ 
malia,  and  fallinfr  into  the  Pontiis  Euximn 
north  of  the  Danube.  At  its  moutli  there  «ii 
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a  town  of  the  same  name,  probably  oo  tte  rile 
q(  ttte  modero  Ackfermann, 

[TfBBs,  brother  of  Teuthras,  one  of  the  com- 
panions of  iBneae,  fought  in  Italy  ageioat  Tar« 
nua.] 

Tyklsvm  {Tvptaiov  :  now  Ilgkun)^  a  city  of 
Lyeaonia,  described  by  Xenopfaon  (in  the  Anab- 
msis)  as  twenty  parasangs  weet  of  Iconiaoi. 

It  lay  due  west  uf  Laodicea. 

Tybo  (Tvpw),  daughter  of  Saimoneus  and  AI- 
cidice.  She  was  wife  of  Crcth'nis,  and  beloved 
by  the  river-god  Luipeus  in  i  lieshaly,  iii  whose 
funn  Neptune  (Poseidon)  appeared  to  her,  and 
became  by  her  the  father  of  Pelias  and  Neleiis. 
By  Cretheus  ahe  was  the  mother  of  ^sod, 
Pherea,  and  Amythaon. 

XVRBHENI,  TVRKUKNIA.      ViJ.  Et&URIA. 

Tyrxuknum  Marb.    Vid.  Etruria. 

Tyrrrbnos  {Tv^ipfit  or  Tvpffiyv^),  aon  of 
the  Lydian  king  Atys  and  Callithea,  and  brother 
of  Lydus,  is  said  to  have  led  a  Pelasgian  colony 
from  Lydia  into  Italy,  into  the  eonntry  of  the 
Umbrians,  and  to  have  given  to  the  colonists 
bis  Dame,  Tyrrhenians.  Others  call  Tyrrhenus 
a  son  of  Hercules  by  Orophale,  or  of  Telephoa 
and  Hiera,  and  a  brother  of  TarclK)n.  The 
Dame  Tarcboa  SQems  to  be  only  another  form 
•f  Tyrrbenna. 

TYRRnKcs,  a  shepherd  of  King  I^tinus.  As 
Ascanius  was  hunting,  be  killed  a  tame  stag  be- 
longing to  Tyrrheus,  whereupon  the  country 
people  took  up  arms,  which  was  the  first  eon- 
Hict  in  Italy  between  the  nattYea  and  the  Tro- 
jan settlers. 

Tybt^us  (Tvpratof  or  Tvpraiof),  son  of  Ar- 
chembrotus,  of  Aphidna:  in  Attica.  Accordin^r 
to  the  older  tradition,  the  Spartans,  during  the 
second  Messenian  war,  were  eommanded  by  an 
oracle  to  take  a  leader  from  among  the  Athe- 
nians, and  thus  to  conquer  their  enemies,  where- 
apoD  tbey  chose  Ty  rt«aa  as  their  leader.  Later 
writers  embellish  the  story,  and  represent  Tyr- 
taeus  as  a  lame  schoolmaster,  of  low  family  and 
reputation,  whom  the  Athenians,  when  applied 
to  by  the  Laccdeemonians  in  accordance  with 
the  oracle,  purposely  sent  as  the  must  inetTicient 
leader  tbey  ooold  aeleel,  being  anwilliog  to  as- 
sist the  Laccdirmonians  in  extcndinjj  their  do- 
minion in  the  Peloponnesus,  but  little  tbinkmg 
that  the  poetry  of  Tyrtmia  wonld  aebioTe  that 
vii'tory  which  his  physical  constitution  seemed 
to  forbid  his  aspiring  to.  Many  modero  critics 
reject  altogether  the  aeeouot  of  the  Attic  origin 
of  Tyrta'iis,  and  maintain  that  the  extant  fra;j- 
ments  of  his  poetiy  actually  furnish  evidence 
of  hia  being  a  Lacediemonfan.  But  it  ia  iropoa- 
sible  to  arrive  at  any  positive  decision  upon  the 
subject.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  poems 
of  Tyrtseus  exercised  an  important  influence 
nponthe  Spartans,  composing  their  dissensions 
at  home,  and  animating  their  courage  in  the 
tielii.  In  order  to  appease  their  civil  discords, 
he  composed  his  celebrated  elegy  entitled  *'  Le- 
gal Order  '  (Ei/vo^/a),  which  appears  to  have 
bad  a  wondrous  effect  in  stilling  the  excited 
paaaiona  of  the  Sparlans.  But  still  more  cele- 
brated were  the  poems  by  which  he  animated 
the  courage  of  the  Spartans  in  their  conflict 
with  the  Mesaenians.  Theae  poena  weca  of 
two  kinds ;  namely,  elegies,  containing  exhorta- 
tions to  constancy  and  courage,  and  desonptioos 
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of  the  glory  of  fighting  bravely  Ibr  one's  oatiira 
land;  and  more  spirited  compositions,  in  the 
anapsstx  measure,  which  were  intended  ns 
marching  songs,  to  be  performed  with  the  muMo 
of  the  fiute.  He  lived  to  see  the  success  of  his 
efforts  in  the  entire  conquest  of  the  Mesaenians, 
and  their  reduction  to  the  condition  of  Helots 
He  therefore  flourished  down  to  B.C.  668.  wfnch 
was  the  last  year  of  the  second  Messenian  war. 
The  beat  separate  edition  of  the  fragments  of 
his  poems  is  by  Bach,  with  the  remains  of  the 
elegiac  poets  Callinus  and  Asius,  Lips.,  1831. 

TiTRirs  (Tvpof :  Aram.  Turn :  in  the  Old  Teat- 
ament,  Tsor .  Ti'ptof,  Tyrlus :  ruing  at  Sut),  one 
of  the  greatest  and  most  lamous  cities  of  the 
aneient  world,  atood  on  the  eoaat  of  Fhttniee, 
ahoift  twenty  miles  south  of  Sidon.  It  was  a 
.colony  of  the  Sidonians,  and  is  therefore  called 
in  Seriptnre  "  the  daughter  of  Sidon.**  It  grad- 
ually eclipsed  the  mother  city,  and  came  to  he 
the  chief  place  of  all  Pboenice  for  wealth,  com* 
meree,  and  eolooiting  activity.  In  the  time  of 
Solomon,  we  find  its  king,  Hiram,  w  ho  was  also 
King  of  Sidon,  in  close  alliance  with  the  Hebrew 
monarob,  whom  be  aaaiated  in  building  the  tem> 
pie  and  his  palace,  and  in  oommercial  enter- 
prises. Respecting  its  cdoniea  and  maritime 
enterprise,  atd.  PacEwica  and  Cabtbaoo.  The 
Assyrian  king  Sbalmaneser  laid  siege  to  Tyre 
for  five  years,  but  without  saccess.  It  was 
again  besieged  for  thirteen  yeara  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and  there  ia  a  tradition  that  he  took  it, 
but  the  matter  is  not  quite  certain.  At  the  pe- 
riod when  the  Greeks  began  to  be  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  city,  its  old  site  had  been  abandon 
ed,  and  a  new  city  erected  on  a  small  island 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  shore,  and  a  mile  in 
length,  and  a  little  north  of  the  remains  of  the 
former  city,  which  was  now  called  Old  Tyre 
(IlaAairvpof).  With  the  additional  advantage 
of  ita  inaolar  poaition,  this  new  city  soon  rose 
to  a  prosperity  scarcely  less  than  tHat  of  its 
^predecessor  ;  though,  under  the  Persian  kings, 
I  it  seems  to  have  ranked  again  below  Sidon 
:  Vid  Sidon.  In  B  C.  322  the  Tyrians  refused 
I  to  open  their  gates  to  Alexander,  who  laid  siege 
I  to  the  city  for  seven  roontba,  and  united  toe 
island  on  which  it  stood  to  the  main  land  by  a 
mole  constructed  chiefly  of  the  ruins  of  Old 
Tyre.  Tbia  mole  baa  ever  ainee  fornMd  a  per- 
manent  connection  hetwren  the  island  and  the 
main  land.  After  its  capture  and  sack  by  Alex- 
ander, Tyre  never  regained  Ita  former  eonae- 
quence,  and  its  commerce  was  for  the  most 
part  transferred  to  Alcxandrea.  It  recovere}!, 
however,  aufRcieotly  to  be  mentioned  as  a  atron; 
fortr(  .s.s  ;md  flourishing  port  under  the  early  Uo 
man  emperors.  Septimius  Severua  made  it  a 
Roman  colony.  It  was  the  see  of  a  bishop, 
and  Jerome  calls  it  the  most  beautiful  city  of 
Phoenicia.  It  was  a  place  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  medieval  history,  especially  as  one 
of  the  last  points  held  by  the  Christians  on  the 
coast  of  Syria.  The  wars  of  the  Crusades  com- 
pleted lis  ruin,  and  its  site  is  now  occupied  by 
a  poor  viUaga ;  and  even  ita  mlna  aie  for  the 
most  part  covered  by  the  sea.  Even  the  site 
of  Babylon  docs  not  present  a  more  striking  ful- 
filment of  prophecy. 

TzKTXEs('rsVrC77r)  1  Jo  iNNEs,  8  Grcck  gram- 
marian  of  Constantinople,  flourished  about  A.D. 
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1150.  His  writings  bear  evident  traces  of  the 
ozlent  of  bis  learniog,  aud  uot  Jc&s  uf  the  luor- 
dinate  self^eoBoeit  with  which  they  had  liUea 
him.  He  wrote  a  vast  number  of  works,  of 
which  several  are  stili  extant.  Of  these  the 
two  following  are  the  most  important :  1.  Jliaeat 
which  consists  properly  of  three  poems,  collect- 
ed into  one  under  the  titles  'l  a  npo  O/t^pov,  rd 
'Ofutpw,  KtH  ra  paHfOftiipw.  The  whole  amonnta 
to  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy-six 
lines,  and  is  written  in  hexameter  metre.  It  is 
a  very  dull  eompoaition.  Edited  by  Bekker, 
Berlin,  181R.  2.  CAi/iW^t.consislinu  in  its  pres- 
ent form  of  twelve  thousand  six  hundred  and 
sixty-one  linea.  This  name  was  given  to  it  by 
the  first  editor,  who  divided  it,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  contents,  into  thirteen  divisions  of 
one  thousand  lines,  the  last  being  incomplete. 
Its  subject-matter  is  of  the  most  miscellaneous 
kind,  but  embraces  chiefly  mythological  and  his- 
turicial  narratives,  arranged  under  separate  ti- 
tles, and  without  any  further  connection.  The 
following  are  a  few  of  them,  as  they  occur : 
Crcesus,  Midas,  Gyges.  Codrus,  Alcmson,  6lc. 
Il  is  written  in  bad  Greek,  in  that  abominable 
make-believe  of  a  metre  called  political  verse. 
Edited  by  Kiessling,  Lips.,  1826.  — 2.  Isaac, 
brother  of  the  lirecMing,  the  author  of  a  val- 
uable commentary  on  the  Cassandra  of  Lyco- 
phrooi  printed  m  most  of  the  editions  of  Lyco- 
phron;  [beat  edit  by  Muller.Lipa.  1811,3?oIb.] 
TziTzis  or  TzuTzis  (rains  south  of  Dcboul),  a  > 
city  in  the  north  of  the  Dodecaschoenus,  that  is,  ■ 
the  part  of  ^Ethiopia  imnedialely  above  Sgypt, 
a  little  south -of  Paxembole.  and  etmaiderably 
north  of  Taphis. 

UaTi,  a  Geranan  people,  who  originally  dwelt  I 

on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  but  were  trans-  i 
ported  aeross  the  river  by  Agrippa  in  B.C.  37, 
at  their  9wn  reqaeat,  because  they  wished  to  ea  J 
cape  the  hostilities  of  the  Sucvi.    They  took 
the  name  of  Agrippeoaes,  from  tbeir  town  Co- 
Lom*  AeaimwA. 

TTcALKooN  {Oi'KoXtyuv),  one  of  the  elders  at 
Troy,  whose  house  was  huroed  at  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  city. 

Ucuaia,  a  towo  in  Hiapania  tetica,  near  Cor- 
doba. 

Ufknb  (now  UffenU\  a  riTer  in  Latium,  flow- 
ing from  Setia,  and  falling  into  the  Amasenus. 

UrroooM,  a  town  in  Drutlium,  between  Soyl- 
lacium  and  Rhegmm. 

UoaaaoH  (now  BtMicaire),  a  town  in  Gallia 
Narbonensis,  on  the  road  from  Nemausus  to 
Aquae  Sextiae,  where  Avitus  was  proclaimed 
emperor. 

UuA  (now  Moniemayor),  a  Roman  municip- 
ium  in  Hispania  listica,  situated  upon  a  hUl, 
and  upon  the  road  from  Oa^  to  Cordoba. 

Uliarus  or  OLABtoNEivsifl  I.vsi'i.A  (now  Olc- 
ron),  an  island  off  the  western  coast  of  Gaul,  in 
the  Aquiuoian  Golf. 

UtPiAWrs.  1.  DomitTl  8  Ulfi A Nu 9,  a  celebra- 
ted jurist,  derived  his  origin  froml^re  in  Phoe- 
nieta,  bat  was  probably  not  a  natiTa  of  Tyre 
himself.  The  time  of  his  birth  is  unknown. 
The  greater  part  of  his  juristical  works  were 
writtea  dnripg  the  aole  rtiga  of  Caracalla,  ea- 


pecially  the  two  great  works  Ad  EdUium  nH 
the  Ltlri  ad  Habmum.  He  was  baoubedord^ 
prived  of  hie  functions  under  Elagabahis,  vho 
became  emperor  217  ;  but  on  the  accession  of 
Alexander  Severus,  222,  he  became  Ibe  emper- 
or's chief  adviser  I'he  emperar cottfened m 
Ulpian  the  utlii  e  of  Scriniorum  mac^isler,  and 
made  him  a  consiliarius.  He  also  held  the  ti- 
flee  of  Prefectus  An  none,  and  be  was  Wetrnm 
made  PrKfectus  Praetorio.  Ulpian  perished  in 
the  reign  of  Alexander  by  the  bands  ot  ibe  tot- 
diera,  who  fbreed  tbeir  way  into  the  pdiee  it 
night,  and  killed  him  in  the  presence  of  the  em- 
peror and  bis  mother,  22b.  His  promoUoa  to 
the  offloe  of  preefectus  prwlorio  was  prabaMf 
an  unpopular  measure.  A  great  pnrt  of  the  nu- 
merous writings  of  Ulpian  were  still  extant  lo 
the  time  of  Joatiniao,  and  a  mneh  greater  quo- 
lity  is  excerpted  from  him  by  the  compilenof 
the  Digest  than  from  any  other  jurist.  The 
number  of  excerpts  from  Ulpian  is  said  to  be 
two  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-two;  and 
many  of  the  excerpts  are  of  great  length,  and 
altogether  they  fonn  about  one  third  of  the 
whole  body  of  the  Digest.  The  excerpts  from 
Paulus  and  Ulpian  together  make  aboui  one 
half  of  the  Digest.  Ulpian's  style  is  persfticu- 
oua,  and  presents  fewer  difficultiea  thaa  thtttf 
many  of  the  Roman  jurists  who  are  excerpted 
in  the  Digest.  The  great  legal  knowledge,  tbe 
sood  aense,  and  the  industry  of  Ulpiss  piM . 
him  among  the  first  of  the  Roman  jurists;  and 
he  has  exercised  a  great  influence  oo  tbejuns* 
pradenoe  of  modern  Enn^  throagh  the  eofi- 
ous  extracts  from  his  writings  which  havelm 
preserved  by  the  compilers  of  Justisiao'i  Di- 
gest We  poaaeee  a  fragment  of  a  wsrit  Mder 

the  title  of  Domitii  Ulpiani  Fragmenta;  il  con- 
sists of  twentT'iiioe  titlea,  and  is  a  raioMc 
aoaraefbrthebiatoryoftheRoinaBliv.  The 
best  editions  are  by  Hugg,  Berlin,  ISM,  and  by 
Bdcluog,  Bonn,  1836.~ 2.  Of  Antiocb,  a  ao{ib< 
ist,  lived  in  the  time  of  ConsUntioe  the  Grnl. 
and  wrote  several  rhetorical  works.  The  name 
of  Ulpianus  is  prefixed  to  extant  Commeotanei 
in  Greek  on  eighteen  of  the  oratioos  of  Deam* 
thenes,  and  it  is  usually  stated  that  they  were 
written  by  Ulpianus  of  Antioch.  But  the  Com* 
mentaries  have  evidently  received  numerooi 
additions  and  interpolations  from  some  gna- 
marian  of  a  very  late  period.  They  are  pnatad 
in  several  editions  of  the  Attic  orators. 

UlpIus  TsAiiMOs.    Kul.  TajiAinra. 

Ultok,  "  the  avenger,"  a  surname  of  Mars, 
to  whom  Augustus  built  a  temple  at  Home  in 
the  Foram,  after  taUag  vengeance  opoa  the 
murderers  of  his  great-uncle,  Juhus  Ciesar 

UlObr^  (UlubranuB,  Ulubrenau).  a  boiall 
town  in  Latium,  of  uncertain  site,  bat  in  tl0 
neighborhood  of  the  Pontine  Marshes. 

L'bYBSBs,  Ulyzks,  or  Uuxca,  called  Odti- 
sees  OOAwwe^)  by  the  Greeks,  one  of  the  pris* 
cipal  Greek  heroea  in  the  TYojan  war.  Ac- 
cording  to  the  UoBerie  aeeouot,  be  wu  t  ms 
of  LaCrtea  and  Antielea,  the  danghcerof A» 
tolycus,  and  was  married  to  Penelope,  the 
daughter  of  Icarius,  hy  whom  he  became  Uie 
fhtherofTelemaefana.  But,  aeeerfiog  to  int- 
er tradition,  he  was  a  son  of  Sisyphus  and  An- 
ticlea,  who,  being  with  child  by  Si^^^tol, 
married  to  Laertes,  and  thus  gave  mok 
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ULYSSES. 


OLTSSES. 


^ther  lAer  ber  arriTal  in  Ithaca  or  on  her  way  gained  the  prize.   He  is  said  by  some  to  have 


thither.  Later  traditions  further  state  that,  be 
sides  Telemachus,  Ulysses  became  by  Penelope 


devised  the  stratagenn  of  the  wooden  horse,  and 
ho  was  one  of  the  heroes  concealed  within  it. 


the  father  of  Arcesilaus  or  Pioliporthus ;  and,   He  is  also  said  to  have  taken  part  in  carrying 


by  Circe,  tlie  lathe  r  of  Agrius,  Latinus.  Telego 
noa,  and  Cassiplione  ;  by  Calypso,  of  Nausith- 
Oue  and  Nausinous  or  Anson,  Telegonus,  and 
Teledamus  ;  and,  lastly,  by  Evippc,  of  Lconto- 
phron,  Dorycliis  or  Euryalus.  The  name  Odys- 
seus IS  said  to  signify  the  anffry.  The  story  of 
Ulysses  ran  as  follows  :  When  a  young  man, 
Ulysses  went  to  see  his  grandfather  Atitolycus 
near  Mount  Parnassus.  There,  while  engaged 
In  the  chase,  be  was  wounded  by  a  boar  m  his 
knee,  by  tbe  scar  of  which  he  was  subscfjiiently 


off  the  palhtdinm.   But  the  most  celebrated  part 

of  his  story  consists  of  his  adventures  after  the 
destruction  of  Troy,  which  funn  tbe  subject  ol 
the  Homeric  poem  called  after  him,  Uie  Otfymijf, 
After  the  capture  of  Troy  be  set  out  on  his  voy- 
age home,  but  was  overtaken  by  a  storm  and 
thrown  upon  the  coast  of  Ismarus,  a  town  of 
the  Cicones,  in  Thrace,  north  of  the  island  of 
Lemnos.  He  plundered  the  town,  but  several 
of  bis  men  were  out  off  by  tbe  Oioones.  From 
thonce  he  was  driven  bv  a  north  wind  toward 


recognized  by  Euryclea.  Even  at  that  age  he  j  Malea  and  to  the  Lotophagi  on  the  coast  of 
was  oistiognisbed  for  eoarage,  Ibr  knowledge  of  |  Libya.   Some  of  bis  eompaniooa  were  so  mueb 

navigalion,ft>reloquencc,  and  for  skillasa  nego-  •  dclightrd  with  the  taste  of  the  lotus  that  thoy 
tiator ;  and  on  one  occasion,  when  tbe  Messeni*  f  wanted  to  remain  in  tlie  country,  but  Ulysses 
ana  had  earried  off  some  sheep  from  Ttbaca,  La-  i  compelled  them  to  embark  again,  and  eontinoed 

t-rtrs  srnt  him  to  Messene  to  demand  reparation,   his  voyage.    In  one  day  he  reached  the  goat- 


He  there  met  with  Iphitus,  who  was  seeking  the 
Dorses  stolen  from  him,  and  who  gave  him  the 

famous  bow  nf  f'urytus.  This  bow  Ulysses 
used  only  in  Ithaca,  regarding  it  as  too  great  a 
treasure  to  be  employed  in  the  field,  and  it  was 

so  strong  tliat  none  of  the  suitors  was  able  to 
handle  it.  According  to  some  accounts,  he  went 
to  Sparta  as  one  of  the  suitors  of  Helen  ;  and 
he  is  said  to  have  advised  Tyndarcus  to  make 
the  suitors  swear  that  they  would  defend  the 
chosen  bridegroom  against  any  one  who  should 
insult  him  on  Helen's  account.    Tyndarcus,  to 


island,  situated  north  of  the  countiy  of  the  Lo> 
tophagi.  He  there  left  behind  eleven  ships,  and 
with  one  be  sailed  to  the  neigliboring  island  of 
the  Cyclopes  (the  western  coast  of  Sicily), 
where,  with  twelve  companions,  be  entered  the 
cave  of  the  Cyclops  Polyphemus,  a  son  of  Nep- 
tune (Poseidon)  and  Thoosa.  This  giant  de- 
voured, one  after  another,  six  of  the  compan- 
ions of  Ulysses,  and  kept  the  unfortunate  Ulys- 
ses and  tlic  si.\  others  as  prisoners  in  bis  cave. 
In  order  to  save  himself,  Ulysses  contrived  to 
make  the  monster  drunk  with  wine,  and  then. 


show  him  his  gratitude,  persuaded  his  brother  |  with  a  burning  pole,  deprived  him  of  his  one 
to  give  Penelope  in  marriage  to  Ulysses;  or,  ,  eye.  He  now  succeeded  in  making  his  escape 
ftoeording  to  others,  Ulysses  gained  her  by  con-  i  with  his  friends,  by  concealing  himself  andtbem 
quering  his  competitors  in  tlie  foot-race  Homer,  '  under  the  bodies  of  the  sheep  which  the  Cyclops 
however,  mentions  nothing  of  all  this,  and  states  |  let  out  of  his  cave.  In  this  way  Ulysses  reached 
that  Agamemnon,  who  visited  Ulysses  in  Itbaea,  |  his  ship.  The  Cyelops  implored  bis  father  Nep- 
prevailed  upon  him  only  with  ereat  difficulty  to  tune  (Poseidon)  to  take  vengeance  upon  Ulys- 
ioin  the  Greeks  iniheirexpedtitun  against  Troy,  ses,  and  henceforth  the  god  of  the  sea  pursued 
Other  traditions  relate  that  he  waa  visited  by  I  the  wandering  king  with  implaeable  enmity. 
Menelaus  and  Agamemnon,  and  that  Pa!amcdes  '  Ulysses  next  arrived  at  the  island  of.Eolij.<i ; 
more  especially  induced  him  to  join  the  Greeks,  i  and  tbe  god  gave  him,  on  his  departure,  a  bag 
When  Palamedes  came  to  Itbaea,  Ulysses  pre- 1  of  winda,  whToh  were  to  earry  him  home ;  but 
tended  to  he  mad  :  he  yoked  an  ass  and  ox  to  !  the  eompanions  of  Ulysses  opened  the  l)ag,  and 
a  plough,  and  began  to  sow  salt.  Palamedes,  i  tbe  wmds  escaped,  whereupon  the  ships  wetc 
to  try  iiim,  placed  the  InfiintTeieniaehas  beibre  |  driven  back  to  the  island  of  iEolus,  who  indig 
the  pIou;,Mi,  whereupon  the  father  could  nut  con-  nantly  refused  all  further  assistance.  After  a 
tinue  to  play  his  part.  He  stopped  the  plough,  i  voyage  ofsixdaySfUlysses  arrived  at  Telepylos, 
and  was  obliged  to  undertake  the  fulfillment  of  the  city  of  Lamns,  in  wbleh  Antiphates  ruled 
the  promise  he  had  made  when  he  was  one  of  overllic  I.;rsttyi:one-i,  a  snri  of  cannibals.  This 
the  suitors  of  Helen.  This  occurrence  is  said  place  must  probably  be  sought  somewhere  in 
lo  have  been  the  cause  of  his  hatred  of  Palame-  the  north  of  Sicily.  Ulysses  escaped  from  them 
des.  Being  now  himself  gained  for  the  under-  with  only  one  ship  ;  and  his  fate  now  carried 
taking,  he  contrived  to  discover  Achilles,  who  him  to  a  western  island,  i£aea,  inhabited  by 
was  concealed  among  tbe  daughters  of  King  i  the  sorceress  Circe.  Part  of  his  people  were 
Lycomcdes.  Vid.  Aciklles.  Before,  however,  |  sent  to  explore  the  island,  but  they  were 
the  Greeks  sailed  from  home,  Ulysses,  in  con-  changed  by  Circe  into  swine.  Eurylochus  alone 
junction  with  Menelaus,  went  to  Troy  for  the  escaped,  and  brought  the  sad  news  to  Ulysses, 
purpose  ofindneingtheTrojans  to  restore  Helen  |  who,  when  he  was  hastening  to  the  assistance 
and  her  treasures.  When  the  Greeks  were  as-  of  his  friends,  was  instructed  by  Mercury  (Her- 
sembled  at  Aulis,  Ulysses  joined  them  with  mes)  by  what  means  he  could  resist  the  magic 
twelve  ships  and  men  from  Cephallenia,  Ithaca,  powers  of  Ciroe.  He  soeeeeded  in  liberating 
Neritus,  Crocylia,  Zaeynlhus,  Samos.  and  the  '  his  companions,  who  were  again  changed  into 


eoast  of  Epirus.  During  the  siege  of  Troy  he 
distingnisbed  himself  as  a  valiant  and  undaunt- 
ed warrior,  but  more  particularly  as  a  cunning 
spy,  and  a  prudent  and  eloquent  negotiator. 
After  tbe  death  of  Achillea,  Ulyseea  contended 
fcr  hi*  aitncr  with  the  Tdamoobio  Ajaz,  and 


men,  and  were  most  hospitably  treated  by  the 
eoreeress.  When  at  length  Ulysses  begged  for 
leave  lo  depart,  Circe  desired  him  to  descend 
into  Hades  and  to  consult  the  seer  Tiresias. 
He  now  sailed  west,  right  aeroae  the  river  Ooa- 
aniw,  and  having  landed  on  the  other  aide,  is 
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ciM  cMfitry  of  tiM  Cimmerians,  where  Helioe 

dors  not  shine,  he  enteroc!  Hades,  and  consalt* 
ed  Tiresiaa  about  the  manner  lo  which  he  mi^t 
reaeh  bis  nttite  land.  Tireaias  iofonned  bim 
of  the  danger  and  difficulties  arisin^j  from  the 
auger  of  Neptune  (Poaeidon),  but  gave  him  hope 
tbat  all  woqM  yet  tarn  oat  well,  ifUlTases  and 
biscompariMiis  uonli!  leave  the  herds  nf  Hrljos 
ill  Tbrinacia  uninjured.  Ulyaaes  now  returned 
to  JSca,  trbere  Ciree  a|»aia  treatad  tbe  stran- 
gers kindly,  told  them  of  tlie  daQgsn  that  yet 
awaited  thein,  and  of  the  means  of  escaping. 
Tbe  wind  wbicb  she  sent  with  them  carried 
them  to  the  island  of  the  Sirens,  somewhere 
near  the  western  coast  of  Italy.  The  Sirens 
sat  on  the  shore,  and  with  their  sweet  voices 
•ttraeted  all  that  passed  by,  and  then  destroyed 
them.  Ulysses,  in  order  to  escape  the  danger, 
filled  the  ears  of  his  cuuipaoiuns  w  itti  wax,  and 
fastened  himself  to  the  mast  of  his  ship,  until  he 
wa«<  out  of  the  roach  of  the  Sirens'  sontj.  His 
ship  next  sailed  between  Scylla  and  Charyb- 
dis,  two  rocks  between  Thrinacia  and  Italy.  As 
the  ship  passed  between  them.  S  •>  ttic  mon- 
ster inhabiting  the  rock  of  the  »aiite  name,  car- 
ried oflrlhd  devonred  six  of  the  companions  of 
UIy«ses  From  tli'^n'^e  ho  came  to  Thrinacia. 
tbe  island  of  Helios,  who  there  kept  his  sacred 
herds  of  oxen.  Mindful  of  the  advice  of  Tlre> 
sias  and  Circe,  Ulysses  wanted  to  siil  prist,  but 
his  compaoiooa  compelled  bim  to  land.  He 
made  them  swear  not  to  toocb  any  of  tbe  eat* 
tie  ;  but  as  they  wrro  detained  in  the  island  by 
storms,  and  were  hungry,  they  killed  tbe  finest 
of  tbe  oxen  while  Uljrsses  was  asleep.  After 
8onie  days  the  ttorrii  abated,  and  they  sailed 
away,  but  soon  another  storm  came  on,  and 
beir  ablp  was  destroyed  by  Jupiter  (Zeus)  with 
a  flash  of  lightning.  All  were  drowned  with 
the  exception  of  Ulysses,  who  saved  himself  by 
meana  of  the  mast  and  planks,  and  aAer  ten 
days  reaehcd  the  island  of  Ogygia,  inhabited  by 
the  nymph  Calypso.  .She  received  him  with 
kindness,  and  desireil  him  to  marry  her,  prom- 
ising immortality  and  eternal  youth  if  he  would 
consent,  and  fnrj^*  t  fihao;i  But  he  could  not 
overcome  his  lonj^mt;  alter  his  own  home.  Mi- 
nerva (Athena),  who  had  always  protected  Ulys- 
f*e.^,  induced  Jupiter  (Zeus)  to  promise  that  her 
favorite  hero,  notwiihstandmg  the  anger  of  Nep- 
tone  (Poseidon),  should  one  day  return  to  his 
native  island,  and  lake  vengeance  on  the  suitors 
of  Penelope.  Mercury  (Hermes)  carried  to  Ca- 
lypso the  command  of  Jupiter  (Zens)  to  dismiss 
Ulysses.  The  nymph  (jliryed,  and  taught  him 
how  to  build  a  raft,  ou  which,  aAer  remainmg 
eight  years  with  her,  be  left  tbe  island.  lo 
eighteen  days  he  came  in  sight  of  Schcria,  the 
island  of  the  Phsacians,  when  Neptune  (Poaei- 
don) sent  a  storm,  wbidi  cast  him  off  the  raft. 
By  ihc  assistance  of  Leucothea  nn  I  Minerva 
(Athena),  be  reached  Scheria  by  dint  of  awim- 
minff.  The  'exhatnted  bero  slept  on  the  shore 
until  he  wa.s  awoke  by  the  voices  of  maidens. 
He  found  Nausicaa,  tbe  daughter  of  King  Alci- 
0008  and  Arete,  who  conducted  the  hero  to  her 
fttber*a  court.  He  was  there  honored  with 
feaata  and  contests,  and  the  minstrel  Demodo- 
cus  sang  of  the  fall  of  Troy,  which  moved  Ulys- 
ses to  tears ;  and,  being  questioned  about  the 
cause  of  his  emotion,  he  related  hia  whole  liis- 
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tory.   At  length  be  was  seat  home  ia  a  tM^ 

One  night,  as  he  had  faM^'n  asleep  in  his  ship, 
it  reached  the  coast  of  Ithaca ;  tbe  PhcacuM 
wbo  bad  aeeompenied  bim  carried  bna  oa  thon, 
and  left  him.    He  had  now  been  away  froai 
Ithaca  for  twenty  years,  and  when  be  awuke  be 
did  not  reeogntxe  bis  native  land,  for  Athesi. 
that  he  mi^bt  not  ho  recognized,  had  enveloped 
him  in  a  cloud.   Aa  he  was  laioeatiog  bis  fate, 
tbe  goddess  inibrroed  bim  where  be  was,  asd 
advised  him  how  to  take  venL'oance  upon  the 
enemies  of  his  house.   During  his  absence,  hit 
father  Lairtes,  bowed  down  by  grief  and  aH 
age,  had  withdrawn  into  the  country,  his  mother 
Anticlea  had  died  of  sorrow,  his  son  Telemachoa 
had  grown  up  to  manhood,  and  hia  wife  Penel- 
ope bad  rejected  all  tbe  offers  tbat  bad  bees 
made  to  her  by  the  importunate  suitors  from 
the  neighboring  islands.    During  the  last  few 
years  more  than  a  hundred  nobles  of  Itlnei, 
Same,  Dulichium,  and  Zacynthiis  b.id  been  stnriT 
for  the  hand  of  Penelope,  and  m  their  visits  to 
her  house  had  treated  aU  that  it  contained  u 
if  It  had  been  their  own     That  he  might  be  able 
to  take  vengeance  upon  them,  it  was  necesaai; 
that  be  abonld  not  be  reeogniied.  Hiservt 
(.\thcna)  accordinirly  metamorphosed  liitn  into 
an  unsightly  beggar,  and  be  was  kindly  receired 
by  EumcoB,  the  swine-herd,  a  faithfal  servHl 
of  bis  linnse     While  stayint;  with  Eumaeu^,  his 
son  Telemacbus  returned  from  Spana  aod  Pj- 
loo,  wbitber  be  bad  gone  to  obtain  infimBitioa 
concerning  his  father.    T'lysscs  made  himself 
known  to  him,  and  with  bim  deliberated  upon 
the  [tlan  of  revenge.   Tn  the  disguise  of  a  beg- 
gar he  accompanied  Telemachus  and  Euma-us 
to  the  town.   Tbe  plan  of  revenge  was  oov 
carried  Into  eflfeet.   Penelope,  with  great  diffi- 
culty, was  made  to  promise  her  hand  to  bim 
who  should  conquer  tbe  others  in  shooting  with 
the  bow  of  Ulysses.    As  none  of  tbe  saitore 
was  able  to  draw  this  bow,  Ulysses  himself  look 
it  up  and  then  began  to  attack  the  suitors.  He 
was  supported  by  Athena  and  his  son,  and  ill 
fell  by  his  hands.   Ulysses  now  made  himself 
known  to  Penelope,  and  went  to  see  his  aired 
father.   In  tbe  mean  time  the  report  uf  the  death 
of  the  anilora  was  ainread  abroad,  abd  tbeir  rel- 
atives ro««e  in  arms  against  Ulysses ;  but  Athe- 
na, who  assumed  the  appearance  of  .Mcniur, 
brought  about  a  reconciliation  between  the  pco* 
pie  and  the  kinj:    It  has  already  been  remark- 
ed tbat  in  the  Homeric  poema  Ulysses  is  rep* 
resented  as  a  prudent,  ennniag.iavcative,  aod 
eloquent  man.  but,  at  the  same  time,  as  a  brare, 
bold,  and  persevering  warrior,  whose  conrags 
no  roi^rtone  or  calamity  eooM  sobdae,  bat 
later  poets  describe  him  as  a  cowardly,  deceit- 
ful, and  intriguing  personage.  Aespeciing  tbe 
last  period  of  bis  Mfb  tbe  Hooierie  poena  fifs 
us  no  information,  except  the  prophecy  of  Tire- 
aias, who  promised  him  a  painless  death  la  a 
happy  old  age ;  bat  later  writers  give  as  l^ft^ 
ent  accounts.    According  to  one,  Telegonus, 
the  son  of  Ulysses  by  Circe,  was  sent  out  bf 
hia  mother  to  aeek  his  father.  A  stem  ent 
him  upon  Ithaca,  which  he  began  to  plunder  ii 
order  to  obtain  provisions.  Ulysses  and  Telem- 
achus attacked  him,  hut  he  slew  Ulysses,  and 
bis  body  was  afterward  carried  to  £fea.  .Ac 
cording  to  some,  Circe  recalled  UJjrases  to  hli 
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•frain.  <ii,  on  his  arrival  ia  Tyrrhenia,  he  was 
buroed  on  Muunt  l^erge.  lo  WMrksof  art  Ulys- 
8«a  U  commoniy  represented  a«  t  lailor,  wear* 
in^  a  semi-oval  cap 

[Umbkknus,  p.,  one  of  ihe  accomplices  of  Cat- 
iline ;  he  was  a  freedman,  and  bad  followed  the 
Itii^iiiLssi  of  a  nei^tiator  in  (iaul,  and  was  for 
ttiat  reason  employed  to  gain  over  the  ambas- 
ndurs  of  the  Allobroges  to  favor  the  designs  of 
the  conspirators  ] 

Umbkh,  railed  by  the  Greeks  OmurTca  (7 
*Oft6puti),  a  district  uf  Ilaly,  buuiukd  on  the 
Dorth  by  Gallia  Cisalpina,  from  which  it  was 
separated  by  the  lliver  llubicon  ;  on  the  east 
by  the  Adriatic  Sea  ;  on  the  south  by  i'icenum, 
from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  River  ^sis, 
and  by  the  land  of  the  .Saliiiies.  from  which  it 
was  separated  by  the  liivcr  Nar;  and  on  the 
west  by  Etruria,  from  which  it  was  separated 
by  the  Tiber,    rmier  Augustus  it  formed  the 
Sixth  Kcgio  of  Italy.    The  Apennmes  ran 
through  the  western  part  of  the  country,  but  it 
contained  many  fertile  plains  on  the  cuast.  Its 
inhabitants,  the  Umbsi  (sing.  Umber),  called  by 
the  Greeks  UmbbIci  CO/i6fjiKoi),  were  one  of  the 
mo^l  ancicnt  races ofltaly,  and  were  connect- 
ed with  the  Opicans,  Sabines,  and  those  other 
trtttes  whose  languages  were  akin  to  the  Greek. 
The  Umbri  wt  re  at  a  very  early  periml  tlie 
most  powerful  people  in  Central  Italy,  and  ex- 
tended across  the  peninsula  from  the  Adriatic 
to  the  Tyrrhene  seas.    Thus  they  inhabited  the 
country  afterward  called  Etruria;  and  we  are 
expres^sly  told  that  Crotona,  Perusia,  Clusium, 
and  other  Etruscan  cities  were  built  by  the 
Umbrians.    Tlu  y  were  afterward  deprived  of 
their  possession^  west  uf  the  Tiber  by  liic  Etrus- 
cans, and  coiiiiiu  d  to  the  country  between  this 
river  ami  lUn  .\tlrialic    Their  territories  were 
further  diminished  by  Uie  Senones,  a  Galhc 
people,  who  took  possession  of  the  whole  coun- 
try on  the  coast,  from  Ariininum  to  the  ^tsis. 
The  Umbri  were  subdued  by  the  liomans  B.C. 
807 ;  end  sAer  the  conquest  of  the  Senooes  hy 
the  Konians  in  283,  tliey  again  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  country  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic. 
This  district,  however,  continued  to  be  odled 
Af:cr  Galluus  down  lo  a  laic  period.    Tlic  chief 
towns  of  Umbria  were  Abiminum,  Fanum  J:'oa- 
MsTANu,  TvDSB,  Nasmu,  aod  Spolk* 

TIUM. 

[Umbbicios,  a  diviner,  who  predicted  to  Galha, 
shortly  before  bis  death,  that  a  plot  threatened 

him  ] 

[Umdko,  a  famous  magician,  from  the  coun- 
try of  the  Marsi,  aided  Turnus  against  the  Tro- 
jans, but  was  slain  in  battle:  he  was  brother 
of  the  nymph  Angitia.] 

Umbbo  (now  Ombrone),  one  of  the  largest  riv- 
ers in  Etruria.  foiling  into  the  Tynhene  Sea, 
near  a  town  of  the  same  name. 

UmMIOIUS  QUADRATUS.      Vtd.  QUAUKATt'S. 

Unelli,  a  people  <m  the  northern  coast  of 

Gaul,  on  a  promontory  opposite  Britain  (the 
modern  Coiantm),  belonging  to  the  Armorici. 

[UnsiMOis  (now  iheHunze,  flowing  by  Gronin- 
^en),  a  conjectural  emendation  in  Tacitus  {Ann., 
1.,  70)  lor  the  VisurgUt  a  nver  of  Germania, 
flowing  into  the  Ooeenos  Germanicos.] 

U«s  (OtTif).  1.  A  surname  of  .Vrtemis  (Di- 
tna)  as  the  goddess  assisting  wotucn  in  child- 


birih. — 2.  The  name  of  a  mythical  '.eitig,  who 
is  said  to  have  reared  Artemis  (Diana),  and  who 
is  mentioned  by  Virgil  as  one  of  the  nymphs  in 
her  train.  The  ma.sculino  Upis  is  mentioned 
by  Cicero  as  the  failier  of  Artemis  (Diana). 

Ub.     Vld.  EuKssA. 

Urania  {Ovpavla).  I.  One  of  the  MU8e!>i.  a 
daughter  of  Zeus  (Jupiter)  by  Mnemosyne.  The 
ancient  bard  Linus  is  called  her  son  by  Apollo, 
and  Hymenseus  also  is  said  to  have  been  a  son 
of  Urania.  She  was  regarded,  as  her  name  in- 
dicates, as  the  Muse  of  Astronomy,  and  was 
represented  with  a  celestial  globe,  to  which  she 
points  with  a  small  staff — 2.  Daughter  of  Oce- 
anus  and  Tethys,  who  also  occurs  as  a  nymph 
in  the  train  of  Persephone  (Proserpina).— 8.  A 
surname  of  Aphrodite  (Venus),  describing  her 
j  as  "  t^e  heavenly,"  or  spiritual,  to  distinguish 
her  firom  Aphrodite  Pandemos.  Plato  repre- 
sents her  as  a  daiiirhicr  of  Uranus  (Covins),  be- 
i  gotten  without  a  mother.  Wine  was  not  used 
ra  the  libetfons  oflhred  to  her. 

Ukanuu  {Ovpav6(),  Ciklcs,  or  He.\ven.  some- 
times called  a  son,  and  sometimes  the  husband 
of  Ga;a  (Earth).    By  Gea  Uranus  became  the 
father  of  Oceanus,  Coeus,  Crius,  Hyperion,  lape- 
tus,  Thia,  Khia,  Themis,  Mnemosyne,  Ph<8l>e, 
Tethys,  Cronos  (Saturn);  of  the  Cyclopes 
Brontes,  Steropes,  Arges ;  and  of  the  Hecaton- 
cheires  Coitus,  Briareus,  and  Gyes  Accord- 
ing to  Cicero,  Uranus  also  was  the  father  of 
j  Mercury  by  Dia.  and  of  Venus  by  Hemera.  Ura- 
nus hated  his  children,  and  inimediatrly  after 
iheir  birih  he  conhned  ititin  in  i  ariarus,  in  con- 
j  sequence  of  wliich  he  was  unmanned  and  d^ 
t  throned  by  Cronos  (Saturn)  at  the  instigation 
of  (ii£a  (  Terra).    Out  of  the  drops  of  his  blood 
sprang  the  Oigantes,  the  Melisn  nymphs,  and, 
according  to  some,  Silenus,  and  from  the  foam 
j  gathering  around  his  limbs  in  the  sea  sprang 
Aphrodite  (Venus). 

URHii;i^;Nrs  I'acl's      Vul.  Hklvkth. 
Urbinum  (Urbinas,  -atis).   1.  lioRTCKsB  (now 
Urbtno)^  a  town  in  Umbria  and  a  monleipium, 
situated  on  a  steep  round  rock — 2  Met.^crknsk 
(now  Urbanta),  a  town  in  Umbria,  on  the  Kiver 
Metaums,  and  not  far  from  its  source. 
Urbs  Salvia.    Vid.  Pom.entia,  No.  2. 
Uboi,  a  town  of  the  Bastetani  in  Uispaoia 
Tarraconensis,  on  the  coast,  and  on  the  road 
from  Castulo  to  Malaca. 

UaciNioM  (now  Orcine),  a  town  on  the  west- 
ern coast  txt  Corsica. 

UKCio  or  GoRuoN  (now  Gorgona),  an  ialud 
off  the  coast  of  Etruria,  north  of  Ilva. 

Uri.v  (Unas  now  Oria),  called  Hvria  {"fp^n) 
by  Herodotus,  a  town  in  Calabria,  on  the  road 
from  Brundisium  to  Tarentum,  was  the  ancient 
capital  of  lapygia,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  Cretans  under  Minos>' 

Urium,  a  small  town  in  Apulia,  from  which 
the  Sinus  Unas  loolc  its  name,  being  the  bay 
on  the  northern  side  of  Mount  QaigiOaSi  I^HP^ 
site  the  Diomedcan  islands. 
Urseius  Ferox.    Vtd.  Fkboz. 
[Urso  {Ovpauv :  now  Osuna,  with  rnins  snd 
inscriptions),  a  city  of  Hispania  Bstica,  also 
called  Gtnua  Vrbanorumi  this  was  the  last  bold 
of  the  partisans  of  Pompey  in  Spain.] 
Ursus,  a  contemporary  of  Domitian,  whom 
i      dissuaded  from  killing  his  wife  ]>omiti& 
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Btalius  addressed  to  him  a  poem  of  consolation 
on  tho  death  of  a  favorite  slave  (<$i/e.,  ii.,  6), 
and  he  also  roentiom  him  in  the  Prafaee  to  the 
second  book  of  his  Silver. 

V^risx,  a  large  town  inIilyria.oa  a  tributary 
of  Hie  Aous,  and  in  the  distrtet  Penesttana. 

UsiPftTBS  or  Usin'i,  a  German  people,  who, 
being  driven  out  of  iheir  abodes  by  the  Suevi, 
crossed  the  Rhine  and  penetrated  into  Gaul ; 
hot  they  were  defeated  by  Caesar,  and  compelled 
to  recross  the  river.  They  were  now  received 
by  the  bigambri.  and  allowed  to  dwell  on  the 
Bortbern  Sanic  of  the  Lippe  ;  bat  we  aAerward 
find  them  south  of  the  Lippe  ;  and  at  a  still 
later  lime  they  become  lost  under  the  general 
same  of  Alemanni. 

[UsPK,  the  capital  of  the  Siraceoi  or  Siraci, 
a  people  of  iSarmatia  Asiatics.]  , 

Urrioi.  a  Taliey  near  the  Sabine  Tllla  of  Hor- 
ace. 

UtIca  'IrvKg  or  OirUii :  'Irvitoiof,  Uticcn- 
ais :  mine  at  Boif  Skater),  the  greatest  city  of 
ancient  Africa,  after  Carthage,  was  a  Pha?ni- 
eian  colony,  older  (and,  if  the  chronologcrs  are  i 
to  be  trusted,  much  older)  than  Oarthage.  Like 
others  of  the  very  ancient  Phoenirtan  culnnies  j 
in  the  territory  of  Carthage,  Utica  maintained 
a  comparative  independence,  even  daring  the 
height  of  the  Punic  power,  and  was  rather  the 
ally  of  Carthage  than  her  subject.  It  stood  on 
the  shore  of  the  northern  part  of  the  Cartha- 
nnian  (lulf.  a  little  weM  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Bagradas.  and  twenty-seven  Roman  miles  north- 
west of  Carthage  ;  but  its  site  is  now  inland, 
in  consequence  of  the  changes  efTeeted  by  the 
Bagradas  in  the  coast-linc.  TrJ  Baorad*8.  In 
the  third  Punic  war,  Uiica  took  part  with  the 
Rooiana  againat  Carthaffe,  and  was  rewarded 
with  the  greatest  part  of  the  Carthaginian  ter- 
ritory. It  afterward  became  renowned  to  all 
future  time  as  the  aeene  of  the  lastatand  made 
hy  the  Pompeian  party  against  Cesar,  and  of 
the  glorious,  though  mistaken,  self-sacrifice  of 
the  younger  Cato.   VU.  Cato. 

Utds  (now  Vid).  a  river  in  Mcpsia  and  a  trib- 
utary of  the  Danube,  falling  into  the  latter  riv- 
er at  the  town  Uttta.  ft  is  perhaps  the  aame 
river  aa  tho  Artanes  of  Herodotus. 

Uziiu  (now  Osma),  a  town  of  the  Arevaci 
in  Hiapania  Tarraoonenaia,  on  the  road  from 
Asturica  to  CmarangQata.  fifty  milea  weat  of 
Numantia. 

Uz  ANTit  (now  Uthant),  an  island  oflTthe  nortb- 
weatem  coast  of  Gaul. 

UzkllodOnum,  a  town  of  the  Cadurci  in  Gal- 
lia Aquitanica,  situated  on  a  steep  hill,  rising 
out  of  the  plain,  at  the  foot  of  which  a  river 
flowed.  It  is  probably  the  same  aa  the  modem 
Capedenac,  on  the  Lot. 

Uzenti;m  (Uxentinus  :  now  Ugmlo\,  a  town 
in  Calabria,  northwest  of  the  lapygian  promon- 
tory. 


V. 


Vacci,  Vaga,  or  Vaba  (Odaya,  Tid\a  :  nos  ' 
B€ja)t  a  city  of  Zeugitana  in  Northern  Africa, 
on  the  bordera  of  Nomfdia,  on  an  eastern  tnb. 
utary  of  the  River  Tnsra,  a  fjood  day's  jonrnej 
south  of  Utica.  It  was  a  great  emporium  for 
the  trade  between  Hippo,  Utica,  and  Carthage, 
and  the  interior.  It  was  destroyed  hy  Metelloi 
in  the  Jngurthine  war,  but  was  restored  and  col- 
onized by  the  Romans.  Its  forttfications  were 
renewed  by  Justinian,  who  named  it  Tlieols. 
rias  in  honor  of  his  wife 

Vaccjki,  a  people  m  the  interior  of  Hts{)aiiia 
Tarraconensis,  occupying  the  modem  Tun,P^ 
Icnria,  liurpos,  and  VaUailoUd,  east  of  the  As- 
tures,  south  uf  the  Cantabri,  west  of  the 
tiberi,  and  north  of  the  Vettonea.  Their  dwf 
towns  were  Pam.axtia  and  IrJTEBCiTrA. 

[Vaccos,  M.  ViTRuvios,  general  of  the  Foo* 
dani  and  Ihrivemalea  in  their  revolt  igaimtlbi 
Rf'imn.s  in  B  C.  330 :  he  find  a  house  at  Rome 
on  the  Palatine,  which  was  destroyed  (after  ti» 
suppreaaion  of  the  nrolt  and  the  death  «r?ae> 
cus>.  and  its  site  made  pobUe  under  tlwMai 

of  Vacct  pro/a.] 

[  Vacvk A,  a  Sabine  diWnttjtidenlieal  wflbTiD. 

toria.  She  had  an  ancient  aanetuary  near  Hor- 
ace's villa  at  Tibur,  and  another  at  Rome.  Tbe 
Romans,  however,  derived  the  name  from  n- 
(ruu«,  and  said  that  she  was  a  divinity  to  whoio 
the  country  people  offered  sacrifices  wh^n  the 
labors  of  the  field  were  over,  iliat  is,  when  the) 
were  at  leisure,  vacui  "] 

Vada  1  A  fortress  of  the  Batavi  io  Gallij 
Belgica,  cast  of  liatavodurum. — 2  Vada  Sii- 
BATIA  (now  Vado),  a  town  of  Li<;uria,  on  tl»e 
coast,  which  was  the  harbor  of  .SabbalaorSaro. 
— 3.  Vada  Volaterkana  (now  Tone  di  Vtdo}, 
a  small  town  on  the  ooaat  of  Etnina,ii  the  ter- 
ritory of  Volaterrrr 

Vadicassu,  a  people  in  Gallia  Belgica,  oeit 
the  sonroea  of  the  Seqnana. 

Vapimonis  Lati-s  (now  Larrn  di  Bamiano),^ 
small  lake  of  Etruria  of  a  circular  form,  with 
oolplrareona  waters,  and  renowned  Ibr  its  loit> 
ing  islands,  a  minute  description  of  which  is 
given  by  the  younger  Pliny.  It  is  celebrated  it 
Matory  for  the  defeat  of  the  Etmseans  hi  tiro 

great  battles,  first  hy  the  dn:tator  Papiri j;  Cur- 
sor in  B.C.  909,  from  the  effects  of  which  tbe 
Etruscans  never  recovered ;  and  again  in  M, 
when  the  allied  forces  of  the  Etruscans  and 
Gauls  were  routed  by  the  consul  Cornelias  Do- 
labelta.  The  lake  has  so  shrunk  in  dimenskm 
in  modern  times  as  to  be  only  a  small  stagnant 
pond,  almost  lost  in  the  tall  reads  and  bufruk* 
C8  which  grow  in  it. 

VAOKoausA,  a  small rifor  In  Sicily,  botnwi 
Camarina  and  Gela. 
Vaoienni.  a  small  people  in  Liguria,  wbmf 


Uzii  (Ov^(of),  a  warlike  people,  of  predatory  i  chief  town  was  Augtiata  Vagieonorum.  Tbeii 


habits,  who  had  their  strongholds  in  Mount 
Parachoathras,  on  the  northern  border  of  Per- 
oia,  In  the  diatriotoallad  UxU  (O^m),  but  who 
also  extended  over  a  conaidarahle  tnM  of  oonn- 
tiy  m  Media. 


site  is  uncaitain,  bat  th^  periiapa  dwBk  neir 

Saluzzo. 
Vahalis.    Ftid.  RRnntrs. 

[Vala,  C  Numovius,  a  friend  of  Horace,  who 
addressed  to  him  the  fiUeenth  of  the  first  book 
of  Epiatlea.} 

Vai.kvs,  emperor  of  the  East  A. D  364-378 
was  born  about  A.D.  3S8,  and  was  made  eia> 
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TALENS^  AumunnK 

pemr  by  his  brother  Yafentf nfan.   Vii.  YaixW' 

TIWIAXIJ8.  The  greater  pnrt  of  Valrns's  reign  is 
occupied  by  his  wars  wiili  the  Goths.  At  first 
h0  gniwA  freat  adTantages  over  the  barba- 
rians, and  concluded  a  peace  with  them  in  370, 
on  Uie  cuodition  that  they  should  not  cross  the 
Danube.  In  378  the  Gotha  were  driTen  out  of 
their  country  hy  the  Huns,  and  were  allowed 
by  Valens  to  cross  the  Danube,  and  settle  in 
Thrace  and  the  country  on  the  borders  of  the 
Daaabe.  Dissensions  soon  arose  between  the 
Rotnans  and  these  danirerous  neighbors,  and  in 
877  the  Goths  took  up  arms.  Valens  collect- 
ed a  powerful  army,  and  marched  against  the 
Coihs  ■  but  he  was  deff  ated  hy  them  with  im- 
mense slaughter,  near  Hadrianople,  on  the  9ih 
of  August,  §78.  Valens  was  nt'vcr  set  n  after 
the  battle  ;  some  say  he  dird  (in  the  fii  ld,  and 
Others  relate  that  he  was  burned  tii  death  lu  a 
peasant's  hoaae,  to  wbieh  he  was  earned,  and 
which  the  barbarians  set  fire  to  without  know- 
ing who  was  in  it.  The  reign  of  Valens  is  im- 
portant in  the  blatory  of  the  ennpire  on  aeeonnC 
of  the  admission  nf  thr  Ooths  into  the  coun- 
tries south  of  the  Danube,  the  commencement 
«f  the  decline  of  the  Ronsan  power.  The  fu- 
rious cont(  sts  hrtween  the  rival  creeds  of  the 
Catholics  and  the  Ahana  also  characterize  this 
reifrn. 

Valens,  AnoRNus,  also  called  Ani  Rvnrs,  one 
of  the  jurists  who  are  excerpted  m  the  Digest, 
belonged  to  the  aehool  of  tM  Sabinians.  He 
flourished  under  Antooinoa  Kw. 

Valens,  FabIos,  one  of  the  principal  generals 
of  the  Emperor  Vitellios  in  A.D.  69,  marched 
into  Italy  through  Gaol,  and,  after  forming  a 
junction  with  the  forces  of  Cscina,  defeated 
Otbo  in  the  decisive  battle  of  Bedriacum,  which 
secured  for  Vitellius  the  sovereignty  of  Ita^. 
Vitellius  raised  Valens  and  Caecina  to  the  con- 
sulship, and  he  lefl  the  whole  government  in 
their  hands.  Valens  remained  faithful  to  Vi- 
tellius, wlien  Antonius  Primus,  the  general  of 
Vespasian,  marched  mto  Italy ;  but  as  he  liad 
lot  aoffielent  forces  to  oppose  Antonius  after 
the  capture  of  Cremnna,  he  resolved  to  sail  to 
Gaul  and  rouse  the  Gallic  provinces  to  espouse 
the  eaoae  of  Vitellios ;  but  ho  waa  taken  pris- 
oner  at  the  islands  called  Stcechades  (now  Hi- 
eret),  oS  Maasilia,  and  was  shortly  aAerward 
pot  to  death  at  Ufbhimn  (now  Urhhu). 

Vaf.kntia.  1  (Now  T'a/fnfjrf),  the  chief  town 
of  the  Edetani,  on  the  liiver  Turia,  three  miles 
fron  the  coast,  and  on  the  road  flrocn  Carthago 
Nova  to  Castulo  It  was  founded  by  Junius 
Brutus,  who  settled  here  the  soldiers  of  Viria- 
tbos ;  it  waa  deatroyed  by  Pompey,  bat  ft  waa 
soon  afterward  rebuilt  and  made  a  Roman  col- 
ooy.  Jt  continued  to  be  an  important  place 
down  to  the  latest  timea.— S.  (Now  VaUnee),  a 
town  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  on  the  Rhone,  and 
a  Roman  colony.  Some  writers  call  it  a  town 
of  the  Cavares,  and  others  a  town  of  the  Segel- 
hrani.— 8.  A  lowo  ofSardhria,  trf'oncertain  site, 
hut  which  some  writers  place  on  the  eastern 
coast,  between  i'ortus  Sulpicii  and  Sorabile. — 
4.  Or  Valbmtiom.  a  town  in  Apulia,  ten  miles 
from  Brundisinm — 5.  A  province  in  the  north 
of  Britain,  beyond  tlic  Roman  wall,  which  ex- 
isted ontj  fivr  a  abort  time.  VUL  BaiTAifinA. 
V4uniTiin2Hva.  L,  Robmb  enveror  A.D. 


▼ALENTIN1A1VU8. 

964-ST8,  waa  tbe  son  of  Gratianna,  and  waa  beta 

A.D  321.  at  Cibalis  in  Pannonia.  Hisfirstwife 
was  Valeria  Severa,  by  whom  he  iHicame  the 
ibther  of  the  Emperor  Gi  atfamia.  He  held  im- 
portant military  commands  under  Julian  and 
Jovian  ;  and  on  the  death  of  the  latter  in  Feb- 
ruary, 364,  Valentinian  waa  elected  emperor  by 
the  troops  at  Nic»a.  A  few  weeks  aAer  his 
elevation  Valentinian  elected  his  brother  Va- 
lens emperor,  and  assigned  to  him  the  East, 
while  he  himself  undertook  the  govemmt  iit  of 
the  West.  Valentinian  was  a  Catholic,  though 
his  brother  Valens  was  an  Anan  ;  but  he  did 
not  persecute  either  Arians  or  boatbena.  He 
possessed  good  abilities,  prudence,  and  vigor  of 
character.  He  had  a  capacity  for  military  mat- 
ters, and  waa  a  vigilant,  impartial,  and  labori- 
ous administrator;  but  he  sometimes  punished 
with  excessive  seventy.  The  greater  part  of 
Valentinian's  reign  waa  ooeopied  by  the  ware 
a^r^iinst  the  .Memanni,  and  the  other  barbarians 
on  the  Roman  frontiers.  His  operations  were 
attended  with  success.  He  not  only  drove  tbe 
Alemanni  out  of  Gaul,  but  on  more  tluin  one 
occasion  crossed  the  Rhine  and  carried  the  war 
into  the  enetn3r*8  country.  His  oaua!  residence 
was  Trrviri  (  Prcves).  In  375  he  went  to  Car- 
Duntum,  on  the  Danube,  in  order  to  repel  the 
Qnadi  and  Sarmatiana,  who  had  invaded  Pan- 
nonia. After  an  indecisive  campaifjn,  he  look 
up  his  winter  quarters  at  Bregctio  In  this 
piace,  while  giving  an  audience  to  the  deputies 
of  the  Quadi,  and  speaking  with  great  heat,  he 
fell  down  in  a  fit,  and  etpired  suddenly  on  the 
17th  of  November. — II ,  Roman  emperor  A.D. 
375-392,  younger  son  of  tbo  preceding,  was 
proclaimed  Au£iusliis  by  the  army  after  his  fa- 
ther's death,  though  he  was  then  only  three  or 
lour  years  of  ag&  His  elder  brother  Gratia- 
nus,  who  had  been  proclaimed  Augustus  during 
the  lifetime  of  their  father,  assented  to  the 
choice  of  the  army,  and  a  division  of  the  Weat 
was  made  bctwor'n  the  two  brothers.  Valen- 
tinian had  Italy,  lllyricum,  and  Africa.  Gratian 
had  tbo  Gauls,  Spain,  and  Britain.  In  383  Gra- 
tian was  defeated  and  slain  by  Maximus,  who 
left  Valentinian  a  precarious  authority  out  of 
fear  of  TIteodosina,  tbe  emperor  of  the  Eaat; 
but  in  387  Valentinian  was  expelled  from  Italy 
by  Maximus,  and  fled  for  refuge  to  Theudosiua. 
In  988  Theodosioa  defeated  Maiimna,  and  re- 
stored Valentinian  to  his  authority  as  emperor 
of  the  West.  Theodosius  returned  to  Constan- 
tinople in  891,  and  in  the  following  year  (392) 
Valentinian  was  murdered  hy  the  general  Ar- 
gobastes,  who  raised  Eugeniua  to  tbe  throne. 
Valentinian  perished  on  the  lAth  of  May,  being 
only  a  few  months  above  twenty  years  of  ago. 
Hia  funeral  oration  was  pronounced  by  St.  Am- 
broae.— III.,  Roman  emperor  A  D.  425-455,  was 
born  419,  and  was  the  son  of  Constantiua  III. 
by  Placidia,  the  sister  of  Honorius,  and  the 
daughter  of  Theodosius  I.  He  was  declared 
Augustus  in  421^  by  Theodosius  II.,  and  waa 
placed  over  tlio  West ;  but  as  ho  was  only  six 
years  of  age,  the  government  was  intrusted  to 
his  molber  Plaeidia.  During  his  long  reign  the 
empire  was  repeatedly  exposed  to  the  invasions 
of  the  barbarians ;  and  it  was  only  the  military 
abilities  of  Aetius  which  saved  tbe  empire  from 
nin.  Is  428,  tbe  Vandala,  nndet  Genaeiio. 
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crossed  over  into  Africa,  which  they  corjqaered, 
and  of  which  they  cootinued  in  posseasion  till 
lh«  reign  of  JuBtintan.  The  Gothe  likewise  ee- 
tal»lished  tliemselvcs  in  Gaul  ;  but  AMius  final- 
ly m^e  peace  with  them  (439),  and  with  their 
aasiaUiiee  gained  a  great  victory  over  Attila 
and  the  vast  army  of  the  Huns  at  Chalons  in 
451.  The  power  and  influence  of  Afitius  ex- 
cited the  jealousy  and  fears  of  Valentintan, 
who  murdered  his  brave  and  faithful  general  in 
464.  In  the  following  year  the  emperor  him- 
eelf  was  slain  by  Pcironius  Maximus,  whose 
wife  he  had  violated.  He  was  a  feeble  and  con- 
temptible prince,  and  had  all  tho  virn«!  that  m 
a  princely  station  disgrace  a  man's  character. 

Valcr! A.  1.  Siater  of  P.  Valerius  Publicola^ 
advised  the  Roman  matrons  to  ask  Veturia,  the 
mother  of  Coriolanus,  to  go  to  the  camp  of  Cor- 
iolanus  in  order  to  deprecate  his  resentment — 
2.  The  last  wife  of  Sulla,  was  the  dauphtcr  of 
M.  Valerius  Messala,  and  bore  a  daitghler  soon 
•Aer  Sulla's  death.^.  OALiBlAYAtiaU.dangli- 
tor  of  Diocletian  and  Prisca,  was,  upon  the  re- 
construction of  the  empire  in  A.D.  292,  united 
to  Galeriaa,  one  of  the  new  Cesara.  After  the 
death  of  her  husband  in  311,  Valeria  rejected 
the  proposals  of  his  successor  Maximinus,  who, 
in  eofwequenee,  stripped  her  of  her  poeseraione, 
and  banished  hnr  along  with  licr  mother  After 
the  death  of  Maximinus,  Valeria  and  her  moth- 
er were  executed  byorder  ofLieteiii%81S.— 4. 
Messali.ita.    Vid.  Messai.ina. 

ValbrI^  Gens,  one  of  the  moat  ancient  pa- 
trician houses  at  Rome.  The  Valerii  were  of 
Sabine  origin,  and  their  ancestor  Volesus  or  Vo- 
losus  is  said  to  have  settled  at  Rome  with  Ti- 
tus Tatius.  One  of  the  descendants  of  this 
Volesus,  P.  Valerius,  afterward  eurnamed  Pub- 
lirnla,  plays  a  distin<:nis!jcd  part  in  tho  story  of 
the  expulsion  of  the  iiJiigs,  and  was  elected  con-  ' 
sol  in  the  first  year  of  the  republic,  B.C.  609. 
From  this  time  forward  down  to  the  latrst  pe- 
riod of  the  empire,  for  nearly  one  thousand 
years,  the  name  occurs  more  or  lesa  fraqoently 
in  the  Fasti,  and  it  was  borne  by  tho  emperors 
Maximinus,  Maxtmianus,  Maxentius,  Diocle- 
tian, Gonatanttaa,  Conatantine  the  Great,  and 
others  The  Valeria  gens  enjoyed  extraordi- 
nary honors  and  privileges  at  Rome.  Their 
boose  at  the  bottom  of  the  Velia  waa  the  only 
one  in  Rome  of  which  the  doors  were  allowed 
to  open  back  into  the  street.  In  tho  Circus  a 
eonapieaooB  plaee  was  aet  sport  for  them,  where 
a  small  throne  was  erected,  an  honor  of  whi<'h 
there  was  no  other  example  among  the  Ro- 
mans. Tbey  were  also  allowed  to  Mtry  their 
dead  within  the  \v,il!>  Tlie  Vakrii  in  early 
times  were  always  foremost  in  advocating  the 
lights  of  the  plebeians,  and  the  laws  which  they 
proposed  at  various  times  were  the  great  char- 
ters of  tho  liberties  of  the  second  order.  Vid. 
Did.  of  Anliq.,  s.  v.  Lroks  VALEHiiE-  The  Va- 
leria gens  was  divided  into  various  families  un- 
der the  republic,  the  most  important  of  which 
bore  the  names  of  Corvus,  Flaccus,  L.iBviHU8, 
Messala,  PoatiootA,  and  Tauaios. 

Valeria,  a  province  in  Pannonia  formed  by 
Galerius,  and  named  in  honor  of  his  wife.  Vid. 
Pannonia. 

Vai-kriakcb.  1  Roman  emperor  A.D.  253- 
.S60.  whose  full  name  waa  F.  LiriNius  Yauk- 


VALERIUS  MAJUM1». 

Bi  ANt  s  Valerian  was  proclaimed  emperor  fcy 
the  troops  whom  be  waa  leading  againu  Ua 
usurper  ^milianos.  Vsleriaa  proebimed  hu 
son  Gallienus  Augustus,  and  first  carried  oo 
war  against  the  Uotha,  whom  he  defeated  (257). 
Bnt  thoogb  tbo  baibarians  etiH  threatened  ti» 
Roman  frontiers  on  the  Danube  and  the  Rbioe, 
the  conquests  of  the  Persians,  who  had  crci^y  d 
the  Euphrates  and  stormed  Antioch,  compeiieii 
him  to  hasten  to  the  Eaat.  For  a  tinte  iui 
measures  were  both  vigorous  and  M!^r(s<(ij: 
Aniioch  was  recovered,  and  the  Pcrsuu  kuig 
Sapor  was  compelled  to  ftU  back  behind  thi 
Euphrates ;  but  the  emperor,  flushed  !<y  h  i 
good  fortune,  followed  too  rashly.  He  \\^  m- 
rounded,  in  the  vicinity  of  Edessa,  hj  theeoaiw 
less  horsemen  of  his  active  foe ;  he  was  en. 
trapped  into  a  conference,  taken  pnsooer 
and  passed  the  rennioder  of  his  life  io  eaptlv. 
ity,  subjected  to  every  insult  wliich  Oricnlal 
cruelty  could  devise.  After  death  liis  &kio  wu 
staffed  and  long  preaerred  as  a  trophy  it  Hi 
chief  temple  of  the  nation. — 3.  Son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, but  not  by  the  same  mother  a»  Galiie- 
nns.  He  perished  slonf  with  GalKeaastt 
Ian  in  268.    Vid.  Galliencs. 

VaLBAIUS.      Vid,  V.ALBBIA  GSNS. 

VALiaTos  VolSsos  MaxTmvs,  M'.,  w  i 

brother  of  P.  Valerius  Publicola,  and  was  dic- 
tator in  B.C.  404,  when  the  disseiuioot  te> 
tween  the  burghers  and  eommonalty  of  Rum 
de  Nczis  were  at  the  highest.  Valerius  va 
popular  with  the  plebs,  and  induced  tbetn  toei- 
list  for  the  Sabine  and  JBquiao  wars,  bj  pim- 
ising  that  when  the  enemy  was  repuk^J,  the 
condition  of  the  debtors  (next)  should  be  alle- 
viated. He  defeated  and  triumphed  orer  ibe 
Sabines;  but,  onaUo  to  fulfill  bis  promise  ti 
the  commons,  resigned  his  dictatorihin  The 
plebs,  seeing  that  Valerius  at  lea^t  had 
faith  witti  them,  escorted  him  bononblj  bone. 
As  he  was  advanced  in  life  at  the  tiraef^Lis 
dictatorship,  be  probably  died  soon  after.  Tbera 
woro  several  desoendaBts  of  this  Valerim  Mu- 
imus,  but  none  of  them  aro  ofaaffielMiti» 
portance  to  require  special  roentioa. 

VaiAsTos  IIazIhos,  is  known  ts  ai  m  ll» 
compiler  of  a  large  collection  of  historical  ane^ 
dotes,  entitled  Ik  Ftcit*  DtotUfutUtmsiriMm 
lAhri  7X,  arranged  ander  dilmreat  bsidi,  thi 
sayirif^s  and  doings  of  Roman  worthirs  bfini;. 
moreover,  kept  distinct  in  each  diyt:>jua  from 
those  of  foreigners.  He  lived  fa  the  leifs  of 
the  Emperor  Tiberius,  to  whom  be  dc  JH'nteil 
bis  work.  Of  his  personal  histoiy  we  koow 
nothinur,  exeept  the  solitary  dresaNlanee,  is* 
eorded  by  hiiri!.elf.  that  he  accompanied  Soxii:s 
Pumpeius  into  Asia  (ii.,  6,  4  8),  the  iiQXUii 
Pompeius,  apparently,  who  was  eomolAlXH 
at  the  time  when  Augustus  died.  The  subjects 
treated  of  in  the  work  are  of  a  character  M 
miscellaneous,  that  it  would  be  iropossM^ 
without  transcribing  the  short  notices  placed  at 
the  head  of  each  chapter,  to  convey  aclcaridia 
of  the  contents.  la  some  books  the  topics  M 
lected  for  illustration  are  okiaely  aUied  to  eacb 
other,  in  others  no  bond  of  union  can  be  traced. 
Thus  the  first  book  is  entirely  devoted  to  mat- 
ters connected  with  sacred  rites ;  the  second 
book  relates  chiefly  to  certain  remarkable  dri) 
insiituitons  ;  the  third,  -turthi  fMt  sadfilii 
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lo  tfie  mortt  prornhMot  looiai  virlnes ;  bat  in 

Ihe  seventh  the  chapters  De  Slralegematis,  De 
JUpultis,  are  abruptly  ibUowed  by  those  D* 
Ifeeetwitate,  De  TettamtnHs  Jtiwwm,  D§  RmH* 

Tesfamnitis  ft  Lixptratis.  In  an  historical  point 
of  view,  the  viork  is  by  no  lueans  without  value, 
•inee  it  preserves  a  record  of  many  curious 
events  not  to  be  found  elsewhere ;  but  from 
the  errors  actually  detected  upon  points  where 
we  pQss(>ss  more  precise  information,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  we  must  not  repose  implicit  ooofidenM 
in  the  statements,  unless  where  they  are  cor- 
roborated by  collateral  testimony.  'I'he  work 
of  Valerius  Maximus  became  very  popular  in 
the  later  times  of  the  empire  and  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  was  frequently  abridged,  and  wc  still 
possess  an  abridgment  of  it  made  by  Julius 
Paris  The  best  editions  of  the  oripinni  work 
are  by  Torrenius,  Leid.,  1726,  and  by  Kappius, 
Lips ,  1788. 

V»lf.hH's  FLAcrcs.     Vid.  Ft.ACccs. 

[Valoios.  1.  The  father-ia  law  of  KuUuSt 
who  |»ropoMd  the  agrarian  law  in  the  eooaal- 
ahip  of  Cicero,  whieh  was  opposed  by  the  latter. 
It  appears  from  Cicero  that  Valgtus  bad  ob- 
tained raueh  confiscated  property  in  the  tine  of 
Sulla  — 2.  A  ,  the  800  of  a  senator,  deserted  the 
Pampeian  party  ia  the  Spanish  war,  B  C.  46, 
and  went  over  to  Cae8ar.--S.  C.  Vamivs  Him- 
.KHv»,  the  son  of  Q.  Hippina,  waa  adopted  by 
a  certain  C.  Valgius  ] 

"ValoIos  Roros,  C,  a  Roman  poet,  and  a  con- 
ic in  porary  of  Virgil  and  Horace,  the  latter  of 
wboflB  ranks  him  along  with  Varius,  Mccenas, 
atld  Virgil,  among  those  friends  of  genius  whose 
approbation  far  more  than  compen.sated  for  the 
aaoojaace  cauaed  by  the  attacks  of  hia  detract- 
on« 

VandIli,  VAifDltii,  or  Yindalii,  a  confeder- 
acy of  German  nations,  probably  of  the  great 
Suevic  race,  to  which  the  Durgundioiies.  Uoth- 
enee,  Gepida,  and  Rugii  belong.  They  dwelt 
originally  on  the  northern  coast  of  Germany, 
but  were  afterward  settled  north  of  the  Mar- 
comanni,  in  the  Riesengebirpe,  which  are  hence 
called  Vandalici  Montcs.  Tliey  subsequently 
appear  for  a  ahort^ime  in  Dacia  and  Pauotmia  ; 
bat  at  the  h^naing  of  the  fifth  century  (A.D. 
409)  they  traversed  Germany  and  Gaul,  and  in- 
vaded Spain.  In  this  country  they  subjugated 
the  Alaoi,  and  founded  a  powerliil  kingdom,  the 
name  of  which  is  still  preserved  in  Andalusia 
(Vaodalusia).  In  A.D.  4S9  tbey  crossed  over 
into  Afiriea,  under  their  king  Genserie,  and  eon- 
quercd  all  the  Roman  dominions  in  that  coun- 
try. Cienaenc  subsequently  invaded  Italy,  and 
took  and  ptandered  Rome  in  4fiS.  TheVandala 
continued  masters  of  .\frica  till  ."jGo,  when  their 
kingdom  was  destroyed  by  Belisanus,  aad  an- 
nexed to  the  Byxanttne  empire. 

Vancionkh,  a  German  people,  dwelling  along 
the  Khine,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  modern 

Varaori.    Vid  Vkraori. 

[Vard^ei,  an  Illyrico-Daimatian  nation,  whom 
Pliny  styles  "  populatores  (quondam  Italic."] 

Vabduli,  a  people  in  Hispania  Tarraconen- 
sis,  west  of  the  VascoDOB,  in  the  modern  Qvi- 
fuzcoa  and  Alara. 

(YAtawcH,  L.,  a  centurion  in  Caesar's  army, 
diatingniabed  himaeU:  aJong  with  T.  Pulfio^  by 


YARRO^  TBRBMliua 

a  daring  aet  of  bravery,  when  the  eemp  of  (| 

Cicero  was  besieged  by  the  Nervii  in  B  C  .')4  ] 

£V  AaoukA,  a  friend  of  C.  Julius  Cesar  ijtrabo^ 
waa  noted  as  a  wit) 

VARocNTEifs,  a  senator,  and  one  of  Catiline's 
conspirators,  undertook,  in  conjunction  with  C. 
Cornelius,  to  murder  Cicero  in  U.C.  63,  but 
their  plan  was  frustrated  by  information  con- 
veyed to  Cicero  through  Fulvia.  He  was  after- 
ward brought  to  trial,  but  could  find  no  one  to 
defend  him. 

1     Varia  (now  Varcn),  a  town  of  llir  Reroncs  in 
I  Hispania  Tarracouensis,  on  the  iberus,  which 
was  navigable  from  this  town. 
Vakini,  a  people  of  fJermany,  on  the  right 
I  bank  of  ihi;  A  Ibis,  north  of  the  Langobardi. 
[     Vakil  s     1.  Q  Vamos  Hybrida,  tribune  of 
the  plebs  D  C  90.  was  a  native  of  Sucro  in 
.Si»am,  and  received  the  surname  of  il>brida 
because  bis  mother  was  a  Spanish  woman.  In 
hia  tribuneship  he  carrifd  a  In  dc  wajtstntr,  In 
order  to  punish  all  those  who  had  akiiited  or 
advised  the  Soeii  to  take  ap  arms  against  the 
Roman  p-Miiifv    Umlfr  this  law  many  distin- 

S^uisbed  senators  were  condemned  ;  but  in  the 
olIowinfT  year  Variua  himself  was  condemned 
under  his  own  law,  and  was  put  to  death. ~2. 
L.  Varius  Kt;ri;s,  one  of  the  most  distingui«ihed 
poets  of  the  Augustan  age,  the  companion  and 
friend  of  Vir^nl  and  Horace.  By  the  latter  he 
is  placed  in  the  foremost  rank  among  the  epic 
I  bards,  and  Quintilian  has  pronounced  that  his 
tragedy  of  Thyestes  might  stand  a  comparison 
with  any  production  of  the  Grecian  stage.  He 
enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Maecenas,  and  it  waa 
to  the  recommendation  of  Varius,  io  CoiQUno* 
tion  with  that  of  Virgil,  that  Horace  was  in- 
debted for  an  introduction  to  the  minister,  about 
B.C.  39.  Virgil  appointed  Ploiius  Tncca  and 
Varius  hia  literary  <'xecuiors,  and  they  revised 
the  iEneid.  ilencc  Varius  was  alive  suhse« 
quent  to  B.C.  19,  in  which  year  Virgil  died. 
Only  the  titles  of  three  works  of  Variu.s  lave 
been  preserved  :  \.  Dc  Muru.  2.  Vantguruus  tn 
Caaartm  Oeiavianum.  3.  The  tragedy  Tkyettet, 
Only  a  veiy  few  IVagmenta  of  theae  poema  an 
extant. 

Varro.Atacjnus.  ( Vid. belo w, Vabio, No. 3.) 
Varbo,  CiNGo.NiLfi,  a  Roman  senator  under 
Nero,  supported  the  claims  uf  Nymphidius  to 
the  throne  on  the  death  of  Nero,  and  waa  pat 
to  death  in  consefjuoncc  by  Galin,  being  at  the 
time  consul  desigitalus. 

VAsto.  Terbntiub.  1.  C,  consul  B.C.  SI0 
with  L.  iEmilius  Paulus.  Varro  is  said  to  have 
been  the  aon  of  a  butcher,  to  have  carried  on 
boainesa  himself  as  a  factor  in  his  early  years, 
and  to  have  risen  to  eniinmce  by  pleadin;,'  the 
causes  of  the  lower  classes  io  opposition  to  the 
opinion  of  all  good  men.  Notwithstanding  tho 
stronc  opposition  of  the  aristocracy,  he  waa 
raised  to  the  consulship  by  the  people,  who 
thought  that  it  only  needed  a  man  of  energy  at 
the  head  of  an  overwhelming  force  to  bring  the 
war  against  Hannibal  to  a  close.  His  colleague 
was  L.  iEmilius  Paulus,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
aristocrat ical  party.  The  two  consuls  wr re  de- 
feated by  Hannibal  at  the  memorable  battle  of 
Cannie.  Vid.  Hannibal.  The  battle  was  fought 
by  Varro  against  the  advice  of  Paulus.  Tlie  Ro- 
naa  army  was  all  but  aanihilated.  Pauiuaand 
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^  Anost  ill  the  offleera  perished.  Verrowwoiie 

of  the  few  who  pscappil  and  reached  Vcnusia  in 
safety,  with  about  seventy  horsemen.  His  con- 
duct after  the  hattle  eeems  to  have  been  desenr- 

ingof  high  praise  He  proceeded  to  Canusium, 
where  the  remnant  ofthe  Roman  army  had  taken 
refuge,  and  there  adopted  every  precaation 
which  the  exigencies  of  the  rase  rjMjuircd.  His 
conduct  was  appreciated  by  the  senate  and  the 
people,  and  his  defeat  was  forgotten  in  the  serv- 
ices he  had  lately  rendered.  On  his  return  to 
the  city  all  classes  went  out  to  meet  him,  and 
the  senate  returned  luin  thanks  hecause  he  had 
not  despaired  of  the  commonwealth.  He  con- 
tinued to  be  employed  in  Italy  for  several  suc- 
cessive years  in  important  military  commands 
till  nearly  the  close  ofthe  Ponic  war— 2.  The 
celebrated  writer,  whose  vast  and  varied  erudi- 
tion in  almost  every  department  of  literature 
earned  for  him  the  title  of  the  "  most  learned 
of  the  Romans."  He  was  born  B  C.  116,  and 
was  trained  under  the  superintendence  of  L. 
^lias  Slilo  Prvconinas,  and  he  afterward  re- 
ceived instruction  from  Antiochns,  a  philoso- 
pher of  the  Academy.  Varro  held  a  high  naval 
command  In  the  wars  against  the  pirates  and 
Xfithradates,  and  afterward  served  as  the  Icpa- 
tus  of  Pompeius  in  Spain  in  the  civil  war,  but 


\ee  aie  partfeatarly  ▼alaaMe,  in  so  ftr  ti  Dte) 

have  been  the  means  of  preserving  many  lenaj 
and  forms  which  would  otherwise  bare  been 
altogether  lost,  and  nradi  enrioos  faifbnatioi 
is  here  treasured  up  connected  with  the  mem 
usages,  both  civil  and  religious,  of  the  Romans 
The  best  editions  are  by  Spengel,  8vo,  BeroL, 
1826,  and  by  Miiller,  8vo,  Lips  .  1H33.  3.  As> 
tentia.  One  hundred  and  sixty-five  Sentt^, 
or  pithy  sayings,  have  been  published  by  Dcra 
under  the  name  of  Varro,  Patav.,  1843.  It  it 
manifest  that  these  sayings  were  not  strung  to- 
gether by  Varro  himself,  but  are  scraps  gleaned 
out  of  various  works,  probably  at  difKmottiflUi 
and  by  different  hands.  4.  Anii(jmtatmi  hh% 
divided  into  two  sections.  AntiquiiaUt  Rtnm 
humanarum,  in  tweniy-flve  books,  sod  Ank^ 
tatet  Rerum  divinarum,  in  sixteen  books.  Tbit 
was  Varro's  great  work  ;  a^d  upon  tbia  cbiely 
his  reputation  for  profound  learning  wis  tand; 
but,  unfortunately,  only  a  few  fraErmcnts  o'it 
have  come  down  to  us.  With  the  second  sk- 
tfcm  of  the  work  we  are,  eomparativeljqKik- 
ing,  familiar,  since  Augustine  drewTcry  larpelj 
from  this  source  in  his  **  City  of  God."  i.  Sti- 
uTet,  which  were  eompoaed,  not  only  in  s  viristy 

of  metres,  but  contained  an  adni'.xUirr  i,(  pros€ 
also.  Varro,  in  these  pieces,  copied  to  aoenaii 
was  compelled  to  snrrender  his  (brees  to  Cesar.  I  extent  the  prodoetions  of  Mentppus  the  Gtdi> 


He  then  passed  over  into  Greece,  and  shared 
the  fortunes  of  the  Pompeian  party  till  ader  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia,  when  he  sued  for  and  oh* 
taincd  the  forgiveness  of  Caesar,  who  employ- 
ed him  in  superintending  the  collection  and  ar- 
rangement ofthe  great  library  designed  for  pub- 
lic nse.   For  some  years  after  this  period  Varro 
remained  in  literary  seclusion,  passing  his  time 
chiefly  at  his  country  seats  near  Cumae  and  Tus- 
culum,  occupied  with  study  and  composition. 
Upon  the  formation  of  the  second  triumvirate, 
his  name  appeared  up«n  the  list  of  the  pro- 
scribed ;  but  he  succeeded  in  making  his  eseape, 
and.  after  havintj  remained  f(ir  some  time  con- 
cealed, be  obtained  the  protection  of  Octavianu^ 
The  remainder  of  hfs  career  was  passed  in  tran- 
quillity, and  ho  continued  to  labor  in  his  favor- 
ite studies,  although  his  magnificent  library  bad 
been  destnqred,  a  Toss  to  him  irreparable.  His 
death  took  place  B.C.  28,  when  he  was  in  his 
eighty-ninth  year.  Not  only  was  Varro  the  most 
learned  of  Roman  seholars,  hot  he  was  likewise 
the  most  voluminous  of  Roman  authors.  We 
have  bis  own  authority  for  the  assertion  that  he 
bad  composed  no  leas  than  fbnr  hundred  and 
ninety  books  ;  but  of  these  only  two  works  have 
come  down  to  us,  and  one  of  them  in  a  mutila- 
ted form.   The  following  is  a  list  of  the  princi- 
pal works,  both  extant  and  lost :  l.DeRe Rustica. 
Liltri  III,  still  extant,  was  written  when  the  au- 
thor waseighty  years  old,  and  is  the  most  import- 
ant of  all  the  treatises  upon  ancient  agrieQitnie 
now  extant,  being  far  superior  to  the  more  vo- 
luminoii.s  production  of  Columella,  with  which 
alone  it  can  be  compared.    The  best  editions 
are  in  the  Scriptores  Kei  Rmticct  vftfret  Latini 
by  Gesner,  4to,  2  vols.,  Lips.,  1735,  and  by 
Schneider,  8vo,  4  vols.,  LIpa.,  1TB4-1797.  2. 
De  Linpua  Laiina,  a  prammatical  treatise  which 
extended  to  twenty-four  books;  but  six  only 
(T.-X.)  have  been  preserved,  and  these  are  in  a 
nntilated  mndttion.  TberamainaoftbittrBat- 
924 


rene  (ri<i.  Mexippds),  and  hence  de.'.iL'natf  1  tbem 
as  Satur*  Mcnippea  s.  Cynicet.  Ihry  appear 
to  have  been  a  0«>H(»s  of  disquisitions  on  a  ra$t 
variety  of  8ubjecl^.  .'requenlly,  if  not  umfomily. 
couched  in  the  shape  of  dialogue,  the  object 
proposed  being  the  inculcation  of  moral  le&Mxn 
and  serious  troths  in  a  familiar,  playful,  aa^ 
even  jocular  style.  The  best  edition  cf  the 
fragments  of  these  Satura:  is  by  Q^blcr,  .tf.  Te- 
rentit  Varronis  Saiurarum  MenijrpeammRdtfnt, 
Quodlin^^b  ,  1844.  Of  the  remaining  work?  ipf 
Varro  wo  possess  little  except  a  mere  catalogue 
of  title8.>-4l.  P.,  a  Latin  poet  of  eoosidep.ble 
celebrity,  surnamed  Atacihts,  from  the  AtiT, 
a  river  of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  his  natire  pror. 
ince,  was  born  B.C.  M.  Of  his  peraonal  hiatorr 
nothing  further  is  known.  He  is  belieTcd  to 
have  been  the  composer  of  tlie  foUowiof  works, 
of  whieh  a  ftw  inconeideralile  ftaiBwmeiy 
have  come  down  to  us  :  but  some  of  them  oogtt 
perhaps  to  be  ascribed  to  bis  iUustriooi  oos- 
temporary  M.  Terentins  Varre;  I.  Arfmnlka, 
probably  a  frro  tran.slation  ofthe  well-knowD 
poem  by  Apollonius  Hbodius.  Upon  Uiii  piece 
the  fhme  of  Varre  ehielly  rested,  ft  it  rafencd 
to  by  Propertius,  by  Ovid,  and  by  Statins  " 
Chorographia  8.  Cotmographta,  appears  to  have 
been  a  metrical  system  of  astroDomy  and  geog 
raphy.  3.  LOri  Navate§,  nppaiii  to  have  Mi 
a  poem  upon  navigation. 

Varus,  a  cognomen  in  many  Romas  gestea, 
signified  a  peraon  who  had  his  iegs  bent  in- 
ward, and  was  opposed  to  VaJffu*,  irhichaigsi- 
fied  a  person  having  his  legs  turned  ootwam. 

VtRcii,  Alfknus.  1.  a  Roman  jori«t,w«ii 
pupil  of  Servius  Sulpicius,  and  the  only  popfl 
of  Servius  from  whom  there  are  any  execrjn 
in  the  Digest.  The  scholiast  on  Horace  tSai„ 
i.,  3,  130)  tells  ns  that  the  Alfentis  rafer"of 
Horace  was  the  lawyer,  and  that  be  was  a  na- 
tire of  Cremona,  When  he  earned  oa  tlMtisii 
of  a  barber  or  a  boleher  of  4MMa  (fcr  ttiieai 
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both  ftadiitg*,  tutor  and  toMor) ;  that  be  eame 

t(»  Koine,  whrre  !ie  became  a  pupil  of  Scrvius 
Sulptciua,  attained  the  dignity  ot  the  coosulahip, 
•nd  WM  iKNMMPed  with  a  iNWiio  fiiiieral.^2.  A 
general  of  Vitclliua,  in  tlie  rivil  war  in  A.D. 
69,  and  perhaps  a  detcendaot  of  the  jurist. 

Vakus,  Aifos.  I.  P.,  a  xealons  partisan  of 
Pompey  in  the  civil  war,  was  stationed  in  Pice- 
num  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  B.C. 
40.  He  sobaequently  croased  over  into  Africa, 
and  look  possession  of  the  province,  which  was 
then  governed  bj  Q.  Ligarius.  Vid.  Liqarios. 
In  consequence  of  his  liaving  been  proprietor  of 
Africa  a  few  years  previously,  Varus  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  country  and  the  people,  and 
was  thus'able  to  raise  two  legions  without  much 
difficol^.  Meantime,  L.  .£lius  TohenK  who 
had  received  from  the  senate  the  province  of 
Africa,  arrived  to  take  the  command  ;  but  Va- 
rus would  not  even  allow  him  to  land,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  sail  away  In  the  course  of  the 
same  year,  Varus,  assisted  by  King  Juba,  defeat- 
ed-Curio,  Cesar's  legate,  who  bad  crossed  over 
from  Sicily  to  Africa.  Vid.  Curio.  Varus 
fou£ht  with  the  other  Pompeians  in  Africa 
agaiaat  Omar  in  46 ;  bat  after  the  battle  of 
Thapsus  he  sailed  away  to  Cn.  Pompey  in  Spain. 
Me  fell  at  the  battle  of  Muada,  and  bis  head  was 
carried  to  Cesar. — S.  Q.  Anoa  Vabos,  com- 
mander of  tlic  cavah-y  under  C.  Fabius,  one  of 
Casaar's  legates  in  Gaul,  and  probably  the  same 
as  the  Q.  varaa  who  commanded  the  cavalry 
under  Domitius,  one  of  Caesar's  generals  in 
Greece  in  the  war  with  Pompey.  It  is  sup* 
poaed  by  many  modem  writers  that  he  ia  the 
same  person  as  the  Varus  to  wliotn  Virgil  dedi- 
cated hia  sixth  eclogue,  and  whose  praises  the 
poet  alao  celebratea  in  the  ninth  (iz.,  27),  from 
which  pbems  we  leant  thai  Varaa  had  obtained 
renown  in  war. 

Varus,  Qointilius.  1.  Ssx.,  queestor  B.C. 
49,  belonged  to  the  Pompeian  party.  He  fell 
into  Caesar's  hands  at  the  capture  of  Corfinium, 
but  was  dismissed  by  Cwsar.  He  aAerward 
fought  andar  Brutus  and  Cassius  against  the 
triumvirs ;  and  after  Ihc  loss  of  the  battle  of 
Phllippi,  he  fell  by  the  haud»  of  his  freedmen, 
who  slew  him  at  hia  own  request.— 2.  P.,  son 
of  the  preceding,  was  consul  B  C.  13,  and  was 
subsequently  appointed  to  the  government  of 
Syria,  wbero  be  aoqntrad  enomoaa  wealth. 
Shortly  after  his  return  from  Syria  he  was  made 
governor  of  Germany  (probably  about  A.D.  7). 
Dmaoa  bad  conquered  a  great  part  of  Central 
Germany  as  far  as  the  Viaurgis  (now  Wcser)  ; 
and  Varus  received  orders  from  Augustus  to  in- 
trodooe  the  Ronan  joriedictfoQ  Into  the  newly, 
eooqiinad  country.  The  Germans,  however, 
were  not  prepared  to  submit  thus  tamely  to  the 
Roman  yoke,  and  Ibood  a  leader  in  Arminius,  a 
noble  chief  of  the  Cherusci,  who  had  previously 
served  in  the  Roman  army.  Arminius  organ- 
ized a  general  revolt  of  all  the  German  tribes 
between  the  Visurgis  and  the  Weser,  but  kept 
his  design  a  profound  secret  from  Varus,  with 
whom  he  coniinucd  to  live  on  the  most  friendly 
tettna.  When  he  had  fully  matured  his  plans, 
he  suddenly  attacked  Varus,  at  the  head  of  a 
countless  host  of  barbarians,  as  ilie  Roman  gen- 
atalwaa  marching  with  his  three  legionathrobgh 
ft  paaa  of  the  Smm  TtutokMrgUmitt  •  nog*  ^ 


VATIA  ISAURICUS. 

I  hills  covered  with  wood,  which  extends  norta 
of  the  Lippe  from  Osnabriick  to  Paderhorn,  and 
is  known  in  the  present  day  by  the  name  of  the 
Teotoborgerwald  or  Lipfrfiehe  WaM .  The  bat- 
tle lasted  three  days,  and  ended  with  the  en- 
tire destruction  of  the  Roman  army.  Varus  put 
an  end  to  hia  own  life.  Hia  defeat  was  follow, 
ed  by  the  loss  of  all  the  Roman  possessions  Ix;- 
tween  the  Weser  and  the  Rhine,  and  the  latter 
river  again  became  the  boondary  of  the  Roman 
dominions.  When  the  news  of  this  defeat 
reached  Rome,  the  whole  city  was  thrown  into 
consternation ;  and  Augustus,  who  waa  liotb 
weak  and  aged,  gave  way  to  the  most  violent 
grief,  tearing  his  garments,  and  calling  upon  Va- 
rus to  give  him  iMck  his  legions.  Orders  were 
issued,  as  if  the  very  empire  was  in  danger; 
and  Tiberius  was  dispatched  with  a  veteran 
army  to  the  Rhine. 

ViBus  (now  Var  or  Varo),  a  river  in  Gallia 
Narbonensis,  forming  the  boundary  between 
this  province  and  Italy,  rises  in  Mount  Cema  in 
the  Alpe,ond  falls  into  the  Meditemaean  Sea 
between  Antipolis  and  Nictea. 

Vasatbs,  a  people  in  Gallia  Aquitanica,  on  the 
Garumna,  whose  chief  town  was  Coseium  (now 
BazM),  on  the  road  from  Burdigala  to  Eliisa 

Vasconbs,  a  powerful  people  on  the  northern 
coaat  of  Hii^nia  Tteraconenaia,  between  the 
Iberus  and  the  Pyrenees,  in  the  modern  Na- 
vurre  and  Gutpuxco.  Their  chief  towna  were 
Povratow  and  CALAevaat s.  They  were  a  brave 
people,  and  fought  in  battle  bare-headed.  Un- 
der the  empire  they  were  regarded  as  skillful 
diviners  and  propheta.  Their  name  ia  8tlU  re« 
tained  in  that  of  the  modern  Basques. 

Vasconom  Saltub.    Vid.  Ptkbnb. 

Vasio  (now  Vki»on)y  a  considerable  town  of 
the  Vocontii  in  Gallia  Narbonensis. 

[VasIus,  T.,  one  of  the  conspirators  agains' 
Q.  Cassius  Longinus,  proprKtor  of  Furthei 
Spain  in  B.C.  48.] 

VatIa  IsAVRlcoa,  P.  SestilTos.  1.  Consul  in 
B.C.  79,  was  sent  in  the  following  year  as  pro- 
consul to  Cilicia,  in  orter  toelnr  the  seas  of 
the  piratcp,  wiiosp  ravages  now  spread  far  and 
wide.  He  carried  on  the  war  with  great  ability 
and  success,  and  from  hia  conquest  of  the  Isaori 
he  obtained  the  surname  of  Isauricus.  After 
giving  Cilicia  the  organization  of  a  Roman  prov. 
ince,  he  entered  Rome  in  triumph  in  74.  After 
his  return  Servilios  took  a  leading  pari  in  pub- 
lic affairs.  In  70  he  was  one  of  the  judiccs  at 
the  trial  of  Terrea ;  in  66  he  enpported  the  rog a. 
'  tion  ofManilius  for  conferring  upon  Pompey  the 
command  of  the  war  against  tiie  pn  ait  s;  m  63 
he  waa  a  candidate  Ibr  the  dignity  of  pontifoz 
maximus,  but  was  defeated  by  Julius  Ca>&ar  ;  in 
tike  eame  year  he  spoke  in  the  senate  in  favor 
of  inflicting  the  last  penalty  of  the  law  upon  the 
Catilinarian  conspirators  ;  in  57  he  joined  the 
other  nobles  in  procuring  Cicero's  recall  from 
banishment ;  in  66  he  opposed  the  restoration 
of  Ptolemy  to  his  kingdom  ;  and  in  65  he  waa 
censor  with  M.  Valerius  Messala  Niger.  He 
took  no  part  in  the  civil  wars,  probably  on  ac- 
count of  his  advanced  age,  and  died  in  44. — 2. 
PrKtor  54,  belonged  originally  to  the  aristocrat- 
ical  party,  but  espoused  Cxsar's  side  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  and  waa  consul 
with  Coaar  in  48.  Ia  46  he  governed  the  prov* 
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hkJe  ufAsia  as  proconsul,  during  which  timo 
Cicero  wrote  to  him  several  letters.  After  the 
death  of  Ca?sar  in  44,  he  supported  Cicero  and 
the  rest  of  the  ariatocratical  party,  in  opposition 
to  Antony.  Dut  ho  soon  changed  sides  again, 
became  reconciled  to  Antony,  and  was  made 
consul  a  Moond  tine  in  41. 

[Vaticanvs  Moms.  Yid.  &oma,  p.  747,  b, 
748,  a.] 

VatinIub.  1.  P.«  a  political  adventurer  in  the 
last  (lays  of  the  reput>lic,  who  is  <Iescribed  by 
Cicero  as  one  of  the  greatcbt  scamps  and  vil- 
Iftina  that  ever  lived.  His  personal  appearance 
was  unprepossessit)^ ;  his  face  and  neck  were 
covered  with  swelhngs,  to  which  Cicero  alludes, 
calling  him  the  $tntiiut  dvUaiis.  Vatiniaa  wm 
^assiur  D  C.  C3,  and  tribune  of  the  plebs  59, 
when  he  sold  his  services  to  Caesar,  who  was 
then  consul  along  with  Bibulna.  It  was  Vatin- 
ius  who  proposed  the  bill  to  the  people  by 
which  Cttsar  received  the  provinces  of  Cisal- 
pine Gaol  and  lUyrienm  for  five  years.  Vatfni> 
ns  continued  to  take  an  active  part  in  political 
affairs.  In  66  he  appeared  as  a  witness  against 
Mik)  and  Sestiaa,  two  of  Cicero's  friends,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  orator  made  a  vehement 
attack  upon  the  character  of  Vatinius,  in  the 
speech  which  has  conne  down  to  us.  Vatinius 
was  prctor  in  65,  and  in  the  following  year  (64) 
bo  was  accjisod  by  C.  Licinius  Calvus  of  having 

Jraiiieil  the  pra^loriihip  by  bribery.  He  was  de- 
ended  on  this  occasion  by  Cicero,  in  order  to 
please  Caesar,  whom  (yiccro  had  oflendcd  by  his 
former  attack  upou  Vatmius.  Soon  ailerward 
Vatinius  went  to  Gaol,  where  we  find  him  serv- 
ing in  51.  He  accompanied  Caesar  in  the  civil 
war,  and  was  made  conaul  auffectus  for  a  few 
days,  at  the  end  of  Deeember,  47.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  following  year  he  was  sent  into 
liJyricum,  where  he  carried  on  the  war  with 
iuoceaa.  After  Caesar's  death  h0  was  oompeU- 
cd  to  surrciider  Dyrrhacbium  and  his  army  to 
Brutus,  who  had  ohtaioed  poaaessioa  of  Mace- 
donia, beeanse  hia  troopa  deelared  in  fliTor  of 
Brutus. — 2.  Of  Benventum,  one  of  the  vilest 
and  most  hateful  creatures  of  Nero's  court, 
equally  defbnned  in  body  and  in  mind.  He  was 
originally  a  shoemaker's  apprentice,  next  earned 
his  living  as  one  of  the  lowest  kinds  of  aatrra 
or  bufibons,  and  finally  obtained  great  power 
and  wealth  by  accusing  the  most  distinguished 
men  in  the  state.  A  certain  kind  of  drinking- 
cnps,  having  nasi  or  nozzles,  bore  the  name  of 
V'^atinioa,  probably  because  he  brought  them  into 
fashion.  Jafeaal  alludea  (v.,  46)  to  a  cup  of 
this  kiud. 

Vatbknos.    Yid.  Padcs. 
Vkctm  or  Vecta  (now  hlc  of  Wi^ht),  an  isl- 
and olf  the  southern  coast  of  Britain,  with  which 
Iho  Bomans  became  aoqoaioted  before  their 
oonqofist  of  Britain,  by  means  of  the  inhabit- 
aata  of  Massilia,  who  were  aocttstomed  to  visit 
tbia  island  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  tin.  It  ia 
related  by  Diodorus  that  at  low  water  llic  space 
between  Vcctis  and  the  coast  of  Britain  was  al- 
most entirely  dry,  oo  that  the  Britons  usod  to 
Uring  tin  to  the  island  in  wa;:ons.    It  was  con- 
quered by  Vespasian  iu  the  reigo  of  Claudius. 
VinTos  PollIo.    Ytd,  Pollio. 
Vkgktu'5,  Fi.Avifs  Rknatds,  the  author  of  a 
treatise  Rei  MiUtaru  Itutuut^  or  EfUomc  iUi 


vsu. 

Militaris,  dedicated  to  the  Emperor  Vilenti 
II.   The  materials  were  derived,  accordisf  it 
the  declaration  of  the  writer  himself,  fromCiu 
the  Censor,  De  Discivlina  MilUari,  from  Qm 
nelius  Celsus,  from  (rontinus,  from  Patenn, 
and  from  the  imperial  constitutions  of  Augostos, 
Trajan,  and  Hadrian.    The  work  is  divided  inui 
five  books.    The  first  treats  of  the  Icvytnff  and 
training  of  recruits,  including  in!»irucuuai  m 
the  fortification  of  a  camp  ;  the  second,  of  ihe  , 
difTercni  clas.scs  into  whicli  .soldiers  are  diviipj, 
and  especially  of  the  organization  of  iliekgwo; 
the  third,  of  the  operations  of  an  amy  is  tte 
field  ;  the  fourth,  of  the  attack  and  defence  of 
fortresses ;  the  fifth,  of  marine  wartare.  Tte 
▼alve  of  thia  worit  ia  mtioh  dimfaiishsdhyite  ' 
fact  that  the  usages  of  periods  the  most  retuote 
lirom  each  other  are  mixed  together  utto  oac 
oonltaaed  mam,  and  not  anfrequeatly,«i  hsvi 
reason  to  suspect,  are  blended  wiih  arrange- 
ments which  never  existed,  except  ia  the  fuc;  I 
of  the  author.  The  beat  edition  it  kgr  Selias-  ' 
beliiis.  Norimberg,  1767,  nod  by  OudeMOipiM 
Bcssel,  Argent.,  1806. 

[Vkhiuus,  prstor  B.C.  44,  refend  ta  naive 
a  province  from  Antony,  and  aaid  thatbe«Mtt 
obey  the  senate  alone.] 

[Vkunids,  a  celebrated  gladiator  is  tbetuna 
of  Horace,  w  ho  hud  reiired  to  a  sroaU  estate  u 
the  country,  afler  dedicating  his  arms  ia  ilie 
temple  of  Hercules  at  Fundi  in  Latium.] 

Vkiento,  F.\nRicioB,waabaniBbediotberafg 
of  Nero,  A.D.  62.  in  consequence  of  his  haraj 
pubUshed  several  libels.  He  afterward  reinnh 
ed  to  Rome,  and  became  in  the  raiga  ef  Daai* 
tian  one  of  the  most  infamous  informed  and 
flatterers  of  that  tyrant.  'He  also  eojo}ed  Uk 
friendship  of  Neira. 

Veii  (Veiens.  -entis,  Vcicntanus  :  now  Jsoh 
FarncMc],  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  poweriol 
oitiea  of  Etraria,  altnated  on  tha  Rifer  Cmin, 
about  twelve  miles  from  Rome.  It  possessed 
a  strongly-fortified  citadel,  built  od  a  bill  nuu 
precipitously  from  the  deep  glens  whid  bow 
It,  save  at  the  single  point  where  a  nanow ridge 
unites  it  to  the  city.  It  was  one  of  ibe  twelre 
cities  of  the  Etrasean  Confederttkm,  lai  wfft^ 
rently  the  largest  of  all.  As  far  as  we  can  jodge 
from  its  present  remains,  it  was  aboat  aerta 
miles  in  circamference,  which  agrees  nHh  Ike 
statement  of  Dionysius,  that  it  was  equal  in 
size  to  Athens.  Its  territory  {Ager  Veitn»)m 
extensive,  and  appears  originally  to  bare  €!• 
tended  on  the  south  and  east  to  the  Tiber;  on 
the  southwest  to  the  sea,  ombraciof  the  saliac 
or  salt-works  at  the  mouth  of  the  river;  lad 
on  the  west  to  the  territory  of  Cere.  The  Ci- 
minian  forest  appears  to  have  been  its  norlb- 
western  boundary ;  on  the  cast  it  must  bare 
embraeed  all  the  district  south  of  Soraetsssd 
eastward  to  the  Tiber.  The  cities  of  Capesi 
and  Fidenae  were  colonies  of  Veii.  Veii  via  i 
powerfol  eity  at  the  tine  of  the  ibandaiioD  ef 
Rome,  and  the  most  formidable  and  danncnwi 
of  hor  neighbors.  The  Veieotes  were  engaged 
in  a«JMat  nnceaaing  hoetilltiea  with  Rome  fa 
more  than  tfirec  centuries  and  a  half,  and  we 
have  records  of  fourteen  distinct  wars  between 
the  two  natlona.  TeH  waa  at  toagfktriMir 
the  dictator  Camillus,  after  a  sie?c  which  is 
to  have  lasted  ten  years.  The  aty  iiey  tots  bi* 
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hands,  according  to  the  common  slory,  by  means 
or  a  runiculus  or  mine,  whieh  was  carried  by 
Cniiiilliis  from  the  Roman  camp  under  the  city 
into  the  citadel  of  Veii.  So  well  built  and  spa- 
oions  was  Veii,  that  the  Romans  iirere  anxious, 
after  \hr  (Icstnictton  of  their  own  city  by  the 
Gauls  III  390,  to  remove  to  Veii,  and  are  said  to  \ 
have  bo«n  only  prevented  firom  carrying  their 
pnrpdsr  into  effect  by  the  rlof]uencc  of  Camilliis. 
From  this  time  Veil  was  abandoned ;  but  after 
Ibe  lapse  of  ages  it  wa8  colonized  afiresh  by 
Augustus,  and  made  a  Iloman  niunicipium. 
The  new  colony,  however,  occupied  scarcely  a 
third  of  the  aticient  city,  and  bad  again  sank 
into  decay  in  the  rcirn  of  Hadrian.  From  this 
time  Veii  disappears  entirely  from  history,  and, 
on  the  Teviral  of  letters,  eren  its  site  was  long 
an  object  of  dispute.  It  is  now  settled,  how- 
ever,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  it  stood  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  tlie  hamlet  of  Isola  Farnese,  where 
seTeral  remains  of  the  ancient  city  have  been 
discovered.  Of  these  the  most  interesting  is 
ita  cemetery ;  bat  there  is  now  only  one  tomb 
remaining  open,  which  was  discovered  in  the 
winter  of  i  8-i'i-3,  and  contains  many  interesting 
remains  of  Etruscan  art. 

Vbiovis,  a  Roman  deity,  whose  name  is  ex- 
plained by  some  to  mean  "  little  Jupiter,"  while 
others  interpret  it  ••the  destructive  Jupiter," 
and  identify  him  with  Pluto.  Veiovis  was  prob- 
ably an  Etruscan  divinity  of  a  destructive  na- 
ture, whose  fearful  lightnings  produced  deaf- 
ness in  those  who  were  to  be  struck  by  them, 
even  before  they  were  actually  hurled.  His 
temple  at  Rome  stood  between  the  Capitol  and 
the  Tarpeian  Rock ;  he  was  represented  as  a 
yoathful  god  armed  with  arrows, 
Vblabeom.    Vid.  Roma,  p.  749.  a. 
YsLAom  or  VsLLAvt,  a  people  in  Gallia  A  qat- 
tanica,  in  the  modern  Velay,  who  were  origin- 
ally aubject  to  the  Arverni,  but  subsei^uenily 
appear  as  an  independent  people. 

Veleda,  a  prophetic  virgin,  by  birth  belonged 
to  the  Bructeri,  and  was  regarded  as  a  divine 
being  by  most  of  tfie  nations  in  Central  Ger- 
many in  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  She  inhabited 
a  lofty  tower  in  the  neishborbood  of  the  River 
Lnppia  (now  Lippt).  She  eneotiraged  Givilia 
in  his  revolt  against  the  Romans,  but  she  was 
afterward  taken  prisoner  and  carried  to  Rome. 

VblTa  or  ElIa,  also  called  Hyele  ('EA/a, 
TO.f],  the  different  forms  are  owing  to  the  word 
having  originally  the  .^Eolic  digamma,  which  the 
Romans  changed  into  Y:  Velienses  or  Eleates, 
pi. :  now  €!aU€W  a  MartiOia  Brueca),  a  Greek 
town  of  T.ucania,  on  the  western  coast,  between 
pEcstum  and  iiuxcntum,  was  founded  by  the 
Pboe«ana,  who  had  abandoned  their  native  city 
to  eteape  from  the  Persian  sovereignty,  about 
B.C.  849.  It  was  situated  about  three  miles 
east  of  the  River  Hales,  and  possessed  a  good 
harbor.  It  is  celebrated  as  the  birth-place  of 
the  philosophers  Parmenides  and  Zeno,  who 
fbunoed  a  aehool  of  philosophy  aanally  known 
under  the  name  of  the  Elcatic.  It  possessed  a 
edilnrated  temple  of  Demeter  (Ceres).  Cicero, 
who  resided  at  Velia  at  one  time,  freqnently 
mentions  it  in  his  enrrrspondmnr  ;  and  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  reckoned  a  healthy  place. 
(Hor..  Ep  ,  i.,  15.)  In  Ibe  time  of  Strabo  it  had 
CMsed  tobsatowBofiDportuM. 


VelInus  (now  VcUno),  a  river  in  the  territory 
of  the  Sabines,  rising  in  the  central  Apennines, 
and  falling  into  the  Nar  This  river  in  the 
neighborhood  of  lleate  overflowed  its  banks 
and  formed  several  small  lakes,  the  largest  of 
which  was  called  L.urs  VKi.iNt-K  (now  /'j>  dt 
Lugo,  also  Logo  dclle  Marmorc).  In  order  to  car- 
ry  off  these  waters,  a  channel  was  cat  through 
the  rocks  by  Curius  Dentatus.  the  conqueror 
of  the  Sabines,  by  means  of  which  the  waters 
of  tlie  Velinos  were  carried  throogh  a  narrow 
gorge  to  a  spot  where  they  fall  from  a  height  of 
several  hundred  feet  into  the  River  Nar.  This 
fall,  which  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  En 
rope,  is  known  at  thf  present  day  by  the  name 
of  the  F<Ul  of  Term,  or  the  Caduta  delU  Mar- 
more. 

Veuth.-e  (Veliternus  :  now  Vcllfiri),  an  an 
cient  town  of  the  Volscians  in  Lalium,  but  sub- 
sequently belonging  to  the  Latin  league.  It 
was  conquered  by  tlH>  Romans,  and  colonized 
at  an  early  period,  but  it  freoaently  revolted 
from  Rome.  It  is  chiefly  celebrated  as  the 
birth-place  of  the  Emperor  Augustus. 

Veui's  Loyors.  a  Latin  grammarian,  known 
to  us  from  a  treatise  I)e  Orihopraphia,  still  ex- 
tant, printed  in  the  "  Grammatics;  Latina:  Auc. 
tores  Antiqui"  of  Putschiiis,  4io,  Hanov  ,  1605. 
Vclius  also  wrote  a  commentary  on  Virgil,  which 
is  mentioned  by  Macrobius. 

VELLAOyoni  NrM  fnow  J^raumf),  atownoftho 
Senoncs  in  Gallia  Liigdunensis. 

Vellavi.     Vid.  VelavKI. 

[Vei.i.ek  s  C  ,  a  Roman  senator,  introduced 
by  Cicero  as  one  of  the  supporters  of  the  Epi- 
carean  philosophy  in  bis  **DeNatura  Deerum:** 
he  was  a  friend  of  the  orator  L.  Crassus.] 

Vklleius  Paterculcs.    Vtd.  Patekculus. 

VaLLocAstas,  a  people  in  Gallia  Lngdnnen 
sis,  northwest  of  the  Parisii,  extending  along 
the  Sequana  as  far  as  the  ocean  :  their  chiel 
town  was  Ratovaovs. 

Vev.Ifri'm  (Venafranus :  now  Vcnafri),  a  tow^ 
in  the  north  of  Samnium,  near  tne  River  Vul- 
tamos,  and  on  the  confines  of  Latinm,  eelebra- 
tod  for  the  rxr^licnce  of  its  olives 

Yisioi  or  V'knkdx,  a  people  in  European 
Sarmatia,  dwelling  on  the  Baltic  east  of  the 
Vistula.  The  Sinus  VenkdTcus  (now  Gulf  of 
Jiija),  and  the  Venedici  Montes.  a  range  of 
mountains  between  Poland  and  East  Prussia, 
were  called  after  this  people. 

VEyiRis  PaoMORToanm.  Vid.  PraaaEs  Pao> 

MOVTORICJI. 

Veneris  Portus  or  Pyrex.'et  Portits,  a  sea- 
port town  of  the  Indigotes  in  Hispania  Tarra- 
concnsi.s,  near  the  Promontonum  Veneris,  and 
on  the  frontiers  of  Gaul. 

Venetia.  1  A  di.'<trict  in  the  north  of  Italy, 
was  originally  included  under  the  general  name 
of  Gallia  Cisalpina,  hut  was  made  by  Augustus 
the  tenth  Regio  of  Italy.  It  was  bounded  on 
the  west  by  the  River  Alhesis,  which  separated 
It  from  Gallia  Cisstpina  *,  on  the  north  by  the 
Carnic  Alps;  on  the  eaRt  by  the  Kiver  Tima- 
vos,  which  separated  it  from  istna ;  and  on  the 
sooth  the  Adriatie  Golf  This  eoantry  was, 
and  is,  very  fertile,  and  its  inhabitants  enjoynl 
I  great  prosperity.  The  chief  productions  of  the 
conntfy  were  excellent  wool,  a  aweet  hist  muHi* 
prized  wine,  and  Tiee-bonea.  Dionysioa,  tbt 
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tjrrant  of  Syracuse,  is  said  to  have  kept  a  stud 
of  race-horbcs  in  this  country.  Its  iDbabitants, 
the  YbmSti,  frequently  called  HsMin  (*Everoi) 
by  the  Greeks,  were  commonly  said  to  he  dc- 
scendaota  of  the  Paphiagoniaa  Ueoeti,  whom 
Antenor  led  into  the  eoontry  after  the  Trojan 
w  ar ;  ijut  this  tale*  like  so  many  others,  has 
evidently  arisen  from  the  mere  similarity  of  the 
name.  Others  supposed  the  Venett  to  be  a 
branch  of  the  Celtic  Veneti  in  Gaul ;  but  this 
supposition  is  disproved  by  the  express  testi- 
mony of  Polybiuij,  that  they  spoke  a  language 
entirely  diffeient  from  the  Celtic;  andthatthey 
had  no  connection  with  the  Celts,  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  lact  that  they  were  always  on 
hostile  terms  with  the  Celtic  tribes  settled  in 
Italy.  Hort)(!otU8  rrr;ards  tlicm  as  an  Illyrian 
race ;  and  ail  writers  are  agreed  that  they  did 
not  bekMg  to  the  original  population  of  Italy. 
In  consequence  of  ihcir  hostility  to  the  Celtic 
tribes  in  their  neighborhood,  they  formed  at  an 
early  period  an  alliance  with  Rome ;  and  their 
country  was  defended  by  the  Romans  against 
their  dangerous  enemies.  On  the  conquest  of 
the  Cisalpine  Gauls,  the  Veneti  likewise  be- 
came included  under  the  Roman  dominions  ; 
and  they  were  almost  the  only  people  in  Italy 
who  became  the  snbjects  of  Rome  withont  of- 
fering  any  resistance.  Tiic  Veneti  continued 
to  enjoy  great  prosperity  down  to  the  time  of 
the  Marcomaontc  wars,  in  the  reign  of  the  Em- 
peror Aurelius  ;  but  from  this  time  their  coun- 
try was  frequently  defastated  by  the  barba- 
rians who  invaded  Italy ;  and  at  length,  in  the 
fifth  century,  many  of  its  inb  itants,  to  escape 
the  ravages  of  the  Huns  under  Attila,  took  ref- 
uge in  the  islands  off  tbeir  coast,  on  which  now 
stands  the  eity  of  Venice.  The  chief  towns  of 
Venelia  in  ancient  times  were  Patavrm,  Ai.- 
TiNUM,  and  Aquileia.  The  two  latter  earned  on 
an  extensive  commerce,  and  exported,  among 
other  tliinfTs,  larpc  quantities  of  amber,  which 
was  brought  from  the  Baltic  through  the  inte- 
rior of  Europe  to  these  cities  — 2.  A  district  in 
the  nortliwcst  of  G.illia  Lugdunensis,  inhabited 
by  the  Veneti,  who  were  a  brave  people,  and 
the  beet  aaihm  in  aU  GaoL  Off  their  coast 
was  a  group  of  ialands  called  Iwvvm  Taiii- 
tTojb. 

YaifiTOS  liACOt.    VU.  BBioAimifvs  Lacos. 

Veniua,  a  nymph,  daiu'hter  of  Pilurnnus, 
aiater  of  Amata  (the  wife  of  King  Latinus),  and 
mother  of  Tamas  and  Jotnma  by  Daunns. 

VknnOnks,  a  people  of  Ilietia,  and,  according 
to  Strabo,  the  most  savage  of  the  liaetian  tribes, 
inhabiting  the  Alps  near  the  sources  of  the 
Athesis  {now  Adigc). 

[VENNomaa.  1.  An  early  Romas  dunalist, 
placed  by  Cicero  immediately  ader  Fannies  in 
his  enumeration  of  Roman  historians.  No  fitag* 
ments  t)f  his  works  remain  ;  a  few  references 
arc  collected  by  Kraose,  Histor.  Rom.  Fragm., 
p.  176-6.— S.  SaxTOi,  one  of  the  instruments 
of  Vcrres  in  oppressing  the  Sicilians  — 3  C  ,  a 
money  lender  {negotiator)  in  Cilicia,  a  friend  of 
Cieero,  solicited,  hat  nneneoessfttUy,  a  frafto' 
tura  from  the  latter  ] 

Vbmta.  1.  Beloarom  (now  Wmchuter)^  the 
chief  town  of  the  Be]g»  in  Britain.  The  mod- 
ern city  still  contains  several  Roman  remains. 

<— 8.  luENOBUM.     Vtd,  ICBMl.— 3.  SUUSOM  (00 W 
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Carwcnt),  a  towD  of  the  SfliirM  In  Blitihkii 

Monmouthshire. 

Vaim  (uve/ioi),  the  winds.   They  appear  per- 
soniticd,  even  in  the  Homeric  poems,  bat,  it 
the  same  time,  they  are  conceived  as  ordianj 
phenomena  or  nature.  The  maiter  and  raler 
of  all  the  winds  is  ^^olus,  who  resides  in  tbe 
island  .£olia  {vid.  iEoLos) ;  but  the  other  goit 
also  exercise  a  power  over  them.   Homer  ax^ 
tions  by  name  Boreas  (north  wind),  EuruB  (mt 
wind).  Notes  (south  wind),  and  Zephyrus  (west 
wind).   When  the  funeral  pile  of  Pairoclm 
could  not  be  made  to  burn,  Achilles  prooiaed 
to  offer  sacrifices  to  the  winds  ;  and  Iris  arron]- 
ingly  hastened  to  them,  and  found  ttiem  teut> 
ing  in  the  palace  of  Zephyrus  in  Tbraoe.  Bo- 
reas and  Zephyrus  thereupon  straightway  crim- 
ed the  Thracian  Sea  into  Asia,  to  cau«>e  the  fire 
to  blaze.    According  to  HMiod,  the  beneficial 
winds,  Notus,  Boreas,  .\rgeste8,  and  Zt^phynii, 
were  the  sons  of  Astrseus  and  Eos ;  and  die  de- 
stroctiTe  ones,  such  as  Typhon,  are  said  to  bt 
the  sons  of  Typboeus.   Later,  especiaUly  filtil^ 
sopbical,  writers  endeavored  to  define  the  iriodi 
more  accurately,  according  to  their  pbees  iitko 
compass.  Thus  Aristotle,  besides  the  focrpni). 
cipal  winds  (Boreas  or  Aparciias,  £unu,Noiai, 
nod  Zephyrus),  mentions  three,  the  MeMS.CU. 
cias,  and  Apeliotes,  between  Boreas  and  L'urai; 
between  £uru8  and  Notus  he  places  the  Pb»- 
nicias ;  between  Notne  and  Zephyrus  be  ta 
only  the  Lips  ;  and  between  Zephyrus  and  Bo 
reas  he  places  the  Argeates  (Olympias  or  Sc^ 
ron)  and  ths  Thrascias.   It  must  fiiftberte<ih 
served  that,  according  to  Aristotle,  the  Earn 
is  not  due  east,  but  southeast.  IntbeMuseom 
Pio-Clementinum  there  exists  a  marble  moDa* 
ment  upon  which  the  winds  are  described  vitb 
their  Greek  and  Latin  names,  vii.,  Septeotrio 
(Aparctias),  ICurus  (Euros  or  southeast),  uA 
between  these  two  Aquilo  (Boreas),  Valtonuu 
(Caicias),  and  Solanus  (Aphclioles)  B-iween 
Eurus  and  Noius  (Notos)  there  is  only  one,  tlie 
Euroauster  (Euroootiu);  between  Notiu  aad 
Favonius  (Zephyrus)  arc  marked  Auslro-.Uricus 
(Libonotus)  and  Africus  (Lips);  and  between 
Favonius  and  Septentrio  we  find  Cbonis(b|iy]9 
and  Circius  (Thracius).    The  winds  were  rep. 
resented  by  poets  and  artists  in diflereot  ways; 
the  latter  uaoaUy  represented  then  as  beings 
with  wings  at  their  heads  and  shonUsrs.  The 
most  remarkable  monument  repnoMUiof  ib* 
winds  is  the  octagonal  tower  of  Attmm 
Cy  rrhesles  at  Athens.    Each  of  the  eight  sides 
of  the  monument  represents  one  of  Uie  eight 
principal  winds  in  a  flying  attttalB.  A  in 
able  Trit(;n  in  the  centre  of  the  cupola  pof" 
with  his  staff  to  the  wind  blowing  at  the  I 
All  these  eight  figures  have  wings  at  tbeh 
shoulders,  all  are  clothed,  and  the  picuharities 
of  the  winds  are  indicated  by  their  bodittttd 
various  attributes.   Black  lambs  were  aAnd 
as  sacrifices  to  the  destructive  winds,  and  while 
ones  to  favorable  or  good  winds.  Boreas  had  a 
temple  on  the  River  Ilis*ua  in  Altioi  tli 
Zephyrus  bad  an  altar  on  iho  aaondiMalB 
Eleusis. 

VkmtidIus  Bassos,  P.,  a  celebrated  Roma 
general,  was  a  native  of  Picenom,  sod  wis 
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h&  grew  Qp  to  nian^s  estate,  he  got  a  poor  lining 
by  undertaking  to  fiirnish  mules  and  vehicles 
«for  those  magiatrates  who  went  from  Rome  to 
administer  a  province.  In  this  humble  employ- 
ment he  became  known  to  C.  Julius  Ctesar, 
whom  he  accompanied  into  Gaul  In  the  Civil 
war  he  executed  Caesar's  orders  with  ability, 
and  became  a  favorite  of  his  great  commander. 
He  obtained  the  rank  of  tribune  of  the  jtlebs, 
and  was  made  a  praetor  for  B.C.  43.  After  Ck- 
•ar*»  death  Ventidius  sided  with  M.  Antony  in 
tbe  war  of  Mutina  (13),  and  in  the  same  year 
was  made  consul  bulTectus.  In  39  Antony  sent 
V^entidius  into  Asia  to  oppose  Ijabienas  and  the 
Parlhians.  He  condiictci!  this  war  with  distin- 
guished ability  and  success.  In  the  first  cam- 
paign (89)  he  defeated  the  Partbiana  and  Labi- 
rnus,  ihi:  latter  of  whom  w.is  .slair)  in  his  flight 
afler  the  battle ;  and  m  the  second  campaign 
f88)  VentidiiM  gained  a  still  more  brilliant  tIc- 
ory  over  the  Parthians,  who  had  aiain  invaded 
Syria.  Peeorus,  the  king's  son,  fell  in  this  bat- 
tle. Antony,  howerer.  w  from  being  pleased 
with  the  siicrrss  of  Ventidius,  showed  great 
jealousy  of  him,  and  dismissed  him  from  his 
employment.  Yet  hie  serrices  were  too  great 
to  be  overlooked,  and  ho  had  a  triumph  in  No- 
vember, 38.  Nothing  more  is  known  of  him. 
Ventidius  was  often  cited  as  an  instance  of  a 
man  who  rose  from  the  lowest  condition  to  the 
highest  honors  ;  a  captive  became  a  Roman 
consul  and  enjoyed  a  triumph  ;  but  this  was  in 
a  period  of  ssfcdution. 

fV^ENULus,  a  Latin  chieftain  (according  to 
Servius,  originally  from  Argos),  sent  by  Turnus 
toDiomedes  to  persuade  him  to  lend  aid  against 
..Enoas  and  the  'i'rojans :  he  was  subsequently 
captured  by  Tarchon,  and  carried  off  the  field 
after  a  fierce  stroffgle.] 

VfixuB,  the  goddess  of  love  among  the  Ro- 
mans. Before  she  was  identilied  with  the  Greek 
Aphrodite,  ahe  was  one  of  the  least  important 
divinities  in  the  religion  of  the  Romans;  but 
still  her  worship  seems  to  have  been  establish- 
ed at  Rome  at  an  early  time.  There  was  a 
stone  chapel  with  an  image  of  Venus  Murlea  or 
Jfarcts  in  tbe  Circus,  near  the  spot  where  tbe 
alCar  of  Consns  was  eoneealed.  This  awmame 
was  said  to  be  the  same  as  Myrtea  (from  tnyr- 
tut,  a  myrtle),  and  to  indicate  the  fondness  of 
the  goddess  for  the  myrtle-tree.  In  ancient 
times  thero  is  said  to  have  been  a  myrtle  grove 
in  front  of  her  sanctuary  below  the  Aventine. 
Another  ancient  surname  of  Venus  was  CloA- 
anu,  which  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from 
her  image  having  been  found  in  the  prcat  sew- 
er (cloaca) ;  but  this  tale  is  nothing  but  an  ety- 
moloffical  inference  from  the  name.  It  is  sup- 
posed by  modern  writers  that  this  surname  sig- 
nifies the  Purifier,"  from  chare  or  cluere,  "  to 
wash"  or  "pniijy.**  Tbe  statue  of  Venus  un- 
der this  surname  was  set  up  by  T.  Tatius  in  a 
temple  near  the  forum.  A  third  ancient  sur- 
name of  Venos  is  Calva,  under  which  she  had 
two  temples  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Capitol. 
Some  believed  that  one  of  them  had  been  built 
by  Aneas  Marains,  beeaose  his  wife  was  in 
danger  of  losing  lisr  hair ;  others  thought  that 
U  was  a  mottoment  of  a  patriotic  act  of  the 
Roman  women,  who,  daring  the  siege  of  the 
Qaala,  eot  eff  their  bahr  and  gare  itio  tha  BMD 
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to  make  strings  for  their  bows ;  and  othera, 
again,  supposed  it  to  refer  to  the  fancies  and 
caprices  of  lovers,  calvere  signifying  •*  to  lease." 
But  it  probably  refers  to  the  fact  that  on  her 
wedding-day  the  bride,  either  actually  or  sym 
bolically,  cut  off  a  lock  of  hair  to  sacrifice  it  to 
Venus.  In  these,  the  most  ancient  surnamea 
of  Venos,  we  must  recognize  her  primitive  char- 
acler  and  attributes  In  later  times  her  wor- 
ship became  much  more  extended,  and  her  iden* 
tification  with  the  Greek  Aphrodite  introduced 
various  new  attributes.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  second  Punic  war,  the  worship  of  Venus 
Erycina  was  introduced  from  Sicily,  and  a  tem- 
ple was  dedicated  to  her  on  the  Capitol,  to 
which  subsequently  another  was  added  outside 
the  Colline  gate.  In  tbe  year  B.C.  1 14,  a  Ves- 
tal viro-jn  was  killed  hy  lightning;  anil  as  the 
generad  moral  corruption,  especially  among  the 
veetals,  was  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  this 
disaster,  the  Sibylline  books,  upon  being  con- 
sulted, commanded  that  a  temple  should  Im  built 
to  Venus  Verticordia  (the  goddess  who  toms 
the  hearts  of  men)  on  the  Via  Salaria.  AAer 
the  close  of  the  Samnite  war,  Fabius  Gurgos 
fonnded  the  worship  of  Venus  Obsequens  and 
Postvorta  :  Scipio  Africanns  tlie  younger,  that 
of  Venus  Genitrix,  in  which  he  was  afterward 
followed  by  Caesar,  who  added  that  of  Venus 
Victrix.  The  worship  of  Venus  was  promoted 
by  Caesar,  who  traced  his  descent  from  /Eneas, 
who  was  supposed  to  be  the  sua  of  Mais  and 
Venus.  The  month  of  April,  as  the  beginning 
of  spring,  was  thought  to  be  peculiarly  sacred 
to  the  goddess  of  love.  Kespecting  tlie  Greek 
goddess,  vid.  Aphbodivb. 

Venusia  (Venusinus  :  now  Venosa),  an  an 
cient  town  of  Apulia,  south  of  the  Kiver  AuA- 
dus,  and  near  Mount  Vaitar,  sitaated  in  a  ro- 
mantic country,  and  memorable  as  the  birth- 
place of  the  poet  Horace.  It  was  originally  a 
town  of  the  Hirpini  in  Samniom  ;  and  after  its 
original  Sabcliian  inhabitants  had  been  driven 
out  by  the  liomaas.  it  was  colonized  by  the 
latter,  B.C.  Ml,  and  formed  an  important  mili- 
tary station  Il(  rr  the  remnants  of  the  Roman 
army  took  refuge  alter  tbe  fatal  battle  of  Caona^ 
116. 

Veraori  or  Vakauri,  a  peO|ile  in  Gallia  Bel- 
gica,  on  the  Pennine  Alps,  near  the  confluence 
of  the  Dnme  and  the  Rhone. 

[VKRAmss,  Q  ,  appointed  by  Tiberius  Ctesar 
legal  us  or  governor  of  Cappadocia,  when  that 
country  was  reduced  to  tbe  form  of  a  Roman 
province,  A.D.  18.  Veranius  was  one  of  the 
friends  of  Germanicus,  and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  prosecution  of  Cn.  Piso.  He  was  consul 
in  A.D.  49,  and  in  A.D.  fig,  aadwNwo,  Its  sne- 
ccoded  Didms  CJallus  as  rrovernOT  of  Britaillt 
but  died  there  wiihm  a  year  ] 

VKRBANt;s  LACOs(now  Logo  Maggiore),  a  lake 
in  Gallia  Cisalpina,  and  the  largest  lake  in  all 
Italy,  being  about  forty  miles  in  length  from 
north  to  south :  its  greatest  breadth  is  eight 
miles.  It  is  formed  t>y  the  River  Ticinus  and 
other  streams  descending  from  the  Alps ;  and 
tbe  River  Tieinas  iSBnes  ftvin  its  ioatheiii  ex- 
tremity. [In  it  arc  the  Bwnmmn  idanda,  the 
admiration  of  travellers.] 

VaacsujB  (VeroeUensis :  now  VertdH),  ti» 
chief  town  of  tho  Libioi  in  Gallia  Cisalpinat  nd 
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■BbMqoently  a  Roman  OHraioipittm,  and  «  pliM 

of  considerable  importance. 

Vekcinoetoru,  ibe  celebrated  chieAaio  of 
th«  Arverni,  who  carried  on  war  with  great 
ahil  tv  against  C«sar  in  B.C.  62.  'J'he  history  of 
this  war  occupiea  the  aevcotb  book  of  Gtesar's 
OomoMOtariM  oa  tlia  GMlic  war.  Vereingeto- 
rix  fell  into  Caesar's  hands  on  the  capture  of 
Alaaia,  was  autMequently  taken  to  Rome,  where 
Im  adornad  the  triumph  af  hia  aanqoaror  in  4fi, 
and  was  afterward  put  to  doath. 

Vbbbtum  (Veretuius:  now  AUMano)^  more 
aneiently  ealled  Babis,  a  town  in  Oalateia,  oo 
the  road  from  T>euca  to  Tarentum,  and  six 
hundred  atadia  aoatheaat  of  the  latter  city. 

Vnoii,  a  town  in  the  interior  of  Brattinm, 
of  uncertain  site. 

Vbrobllob,  a  rivulet  in  Apulia  crooaing  the 
plain  of  CannK,  which  ia  aaid  to  hm  heen 
choked  by  the  dead  bodies  of  the  Romans  alaia 
in  the  memorable  battle  against  UannibaL 

VliRUILiat.      Kt^.  ViBOlLIUfl. 

Vaneurios.    Vid.  Vieoinics. 

VKROLmfoM  or  Vebulamidm  (now  Old  Vent- 
lam,  near  St.  Alban's),  the  chief  town  of  the 
Catuellani  in  Britain,  piobably  the  reaidanoe  of 
the  King  Cassivellaunus,  which  was  conquered 
by  Cafsar.  It  was  subsequently  made  a  iioman 
municipium.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Britons 
under  Boadtcea,  in  their  insurrection  against 
the  Romana,  but  was  rebuilt,  and  continued  to 
be  an  important  place. 

Veromaxdi  i,  a  people  in  Gallia  Bolgica,  be- 
tween the  Nervii  and  Sueaaionea,  in  the  mod- 
ern Veruumioit.  Their  ohief town  waaAoavara 

YEROMANDVORnM  (now  St.  Quciitin). 

Vbboka  (Veronenaia :  now  Verona)^  an  im- 
portant town  in  OaUia  Ciaalpioa,  oa  the  Rirer 
Athesis,  was  originally  the  capital  of  the  Euga- 
nei,  but  aubaeqoeoUy  belonged  to  the  Cenomanl 
At  a  atiU  later  ttane  it  waa  made  a  Roman  eol- 
Onj,  WithtlM  aumame  Augusta  ;  and  under  the 
empire  it  was  one  of  the  lurgeat  and  most  flour- 
iahing  towna  in  the  north  of  Italy.  It  waa  the 
birthplace  of  Catullua,  and,  according  to  some 
accounts,  of  the  elder  Pliny,  though  others  make 
him  a  natire  of  Comum.  It  is  celebrated  on 
account  of  the  battle  fought  in  its  neighborhood 
4n  the  Campi  Raudii,  by  Marina  against  the 
Cimbri,  and  also  by  the  victory  of  Tbeodoric 
the  Great  over  Odoaoar.  Thaodarie  loak  up 
his  residence  in  this  town,  whence  it  is  called 
by  the  German  writers  of  the  Middle  Agee 
Dietrichs  Bern,  to  dirtinguish  it  from  Ben  in 
Switzerland.  There  are  still  many  Roman  re- 
maina  at  Verona,  and,  among  others,  an  amphi- 
theatre ia  a  good  atate  of  preservation. 

Vbbrbs,  C  ,  was  quKStor  B.C.  82,  to  Cn.  Pa- 
.piriua  Carbo,  and  therefoie,  at  that  period,  be- 
bnged  to  the  If  ariaa  party.  He,  iMNPever,  do* 
aerted  Carbo  and  went  over  to  Sulla,  who  sent 
liim  to  Beneventum,  where  ha  waa  allowed  a 
ahare  of  the  eonflaoaied  eatatea.  Verm  neit 
appears  as  the  legate  of  Cn.  Cornelius  DolabcIIa, 
prctoT  of  Cilicia  in  80-79,  and  one  of  the  moat 
rapaciooa  of  the  proviaoial  gofeinera.  On  the 
death  of  the  regular  quaeator  C.  Malleolus,  Ver- 
lea  became  the  pro-queator  of  Dolabella.  In 
Yerraa  Dulabella  found  an  active  and  nnacm- 
palous  agent,  and,  in  return,  connived  at  his 
ozcaaaee.  But  the  pro-qtUBator  proved  aaiaiUi- 


tess  to  Dolabella     he  bad  been  to  Caika^ml 
turned  evidence  againat  bun  on  his  pru«^cuUia 
by  M.  Scaurus  in  78.    Verres  was  prxiui  rm 
banus  in  74,  and  afterward  pro-pnelor  ia  Slei|f, 
where  he  remained  nearly  three  years  (73-71), 
The  extortions  and  exactions  uf  Verres  iq  the 
island  have  become  notorious  through  the  eeie 
brated  orations  of  Cicero.    No  class  of  the  id- 
habitauis  ol  iSicily  was  exempted  trum  bisaTa. 
rice,  hia  eroelty,  or  hie  ioanlta.  The  wail^ 
had  money  or  works  of  art  to  yield  up;  tie 
middle  clasaes  luighi  be  made  to  pay  beavia 
impoata ;  and  the  exporta  of  the  viMfarda.  Ihi 
arable  land,  and  the  loom,  he  saddled  with 
heavier  burdens.    By  capricioua  cbuuns  or 
violeot  abrogation  of  tlieir  eompacts,  Verres 
reduced  to  beggary  both  the  productrs  and  the 
farmera  of  the  revenue.   Uia  three  jeut'  nU 
deaoktled  the  iaiaad  more  effeetoal^  Una  U« 
two  rt'ccnt  Servile  wars,  and  than  the  old  »tnij. 
gle  between  Carthage  and  Rome  for  the  pos- 
aeaaion  of  the  ialand.   So  diHgently  did  h» 
ploy  hia  opportunities,  that  he  boasted  <rf hariaj 
amaaaed  enough  for  a  life  of  opulence,  even  f 
he  were  comp^ed  to  disgorge  two  thirds  oi  tiis 
plunder  in  stifling  inquiry  or  purchasing  aa  ae^ 
quittal.    As  soon  as  he  left  Sicily,  the  inhabit- 
ants resolved  to  bring  tiim  to  trial.  They  cm- 
mitted  the  proaecution  to  Cicero,  who  bad  bed 
Lilyba?an  qusjstor  in  Sicily  in  7'),  and  had  f  roo- 
ised  bis  good  oflices  to  the  Sicilians  ubeiieTer 
tbey  might  deaoaad  them.    Cicero  heartily  en- 
tered into  the  cause  of  the  Sicilians,  and  spared 
no  pains  to  secure  a  conviction  of  the  ftm 
oriminaL  Venea  waa  defended  by  Hmtewnk 
and  was  supported  by  the  whole  power  of  the 
aristocracy.  At  first  hia  partiaaoa  attamiMd  to 
Mop  the  prooeeotioa  hy  bribea,  tatteiie^  mi 
menaces ;  but,  finding  this  to  be  impo&Kble, 
they  endeavoured  to  aubatiiute  a  abam  {tnae* 
cotor  in  the  place  of  Gioero.  HorteHips'lhm> 
fore  offered  as  prosecutor  Q.  Caecilius  Ni^e:, 
who  bad  been  quaestor  to  the  defendant,  bad 
quarrelled  with  him,  and  had  conaeqoeodj,  it 
was  alleged,  the  niean^  of  exposing  offieiallj  bis 
abuse  of  the  public  money.   But  the  Sicilian 
rejected  Caeciliua  altogether,  not  merely  u  do 
match  for  Hortensiua,  but  aa  foisted  inio  ibe 
cause  by  the  defendant  or  his  advocate.  By  I 
technical  process  of  the  Kuiiian  law,  called  Dih 
taclto,  the  judicea,  wittmit  hearing  evideocc,  ds- 
termined  from  the  arguments  oi  counst^I  alooe 
who  should  be  appointed  prosecutor.  Tk;  lie- 
eided  in  Cicero's  favor.    The  (HStios  which 
Cicero  delivered  on  this  occasion  wastlif  Dif- 
malio  m     Cactiium.    The  prelen«ian»  ol  CB" 
oiliua  were  thua  aet  aaide.  Yet  hope  did  not 
forsake  Verrea  and  his  friends.  Evidence  foi 
the  proaecotion  waa  to  be  coUected  w  Siciiy  a- 
aeif.  Cieero  waa  alio  wed  one  handled  and  tea 
days  for  the  purpose.   Verres  once  asrain  at 
tempted  to  aet  up  a  aham  proaecator,  wiw  ha- 
deimc  to  impeach  him  ita*  hia  ftncc  vta§- 
tions  in  Achaia,  and  to  gather  the  evidence  id 
one  hundred  and  ei^daya.  Batibaoewpiaifl* 
ontor  never  went  evea  no  iiir  u  Bwaihi—  ■ 
quest  of  evidence,  and  the  design  was  abaa* 
doned.   Instead  of  the  one  hundred  and  tea 
days  allowed,  Cicero,  assisted  by  bis 
Lociua,  completed  his  researches  in  bf\y,  jn^ 
ntnnad  witlk  amaaa  of  evidaoce  and  a 
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of  witnesses  gathered  from  all  parts  of  tto  M- 

and.  Hortcnsius  now  {^rasped  at  his  last  chance 
of  an  acquittal,  and  it  was  not  an  unlikely  one. 
Could  the  tmpeaehment  be  pot  off  to  the  next 
vcar,  Verres  was  safe.  Hortmsius  himself 
would  then  be  consul,  with  Q.  Metellus  for  his 
tolleapiA,  tnd  M.  Metellas  woaM  be  pnetor  or- 
oanus.  For  every  firm  and  honest  juflpx  whom 
the  upright  M.  Acilius  Glabrio,  then  pretor  or- 
banus,  had  ntmed,  a  partial  or  venal  snbstitute 
would  be  found.  Glabrio  himself  would  give 
place  as  quaesitor  or  president  of  the  court  to  M. 
Meitelkis,  a  partisan,  if  not  a  kinsman,  of  the 
defendant.  It  was  already  the  month  of  July. 
The  games  to  be  exhibited  by  Cn.  Pompey  were 
fixed  for  the  middle  of  August,  and  would  oc- 
cupy a  fortnight ;  the  Roman  games  would  im- 
mediately succeed  them,  and  thus  forty  days  in- 
tervene between  Cicero's  charge  and  the  reply 
of  Hortensitts,  who  again,  Iqrdextenoa adjourn- 
ments, would  delay  the  proceedings  until  the 

Simes  or  Victory,  and  the  commencement  of 
e  new  year.  Cieero  therefore  abandoned  all 
thought  of  eloquence  or  display,  and  merely  in- 
troducing his  case  in  the  first  of  the  Verrine 
oivtions,  rested  all  hie  hopes  of  soooese  on  the 
weight  of  testimony  alono.  Hortensius  was 
quite  unprepared  with  counter-evidence,  and 
•Her  the  first  day  he  abandoned  the  eaose  of 
Verres.  Before  the  nine  days  occupied  in  hear- 
ing evidence  were  over,  Verres  quitted  the  city 
In  despair,  and  was  oondemned  in  his  abeenee. 
He  retired  to  Marseilles,  retaining  ao  many  of 
hie  treasures  of  art  as  to  cause  erentnally  his 
pfoeeription  bjr  M.  Antony  in  43.  Of  the  seven 
Verrine  orations  of  Cicero,  two  only,  the  Dh- 
inatto  and  the  Actio  Prima,  were  spoken,  while 
the  remaining  five  were  compiled  from  the  de- 
positions after  the  verdict.  Cicero's  own  divi- 
sion of  the  impeachment  is  the  following  : 


TESPASIANUS,  T.  FIAVIU8  8ABINl;& 
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Q,.  Ciecilinin  or  Divinatio. 
PMKDimnia—Actio  Prima-~ 
g»afaim^ft  of  thft  Caaa. 


These  alone  were  spoken : 


%  Orations 
foondcd  on 
theDcpo- 
sMons. 


'3.  Vrrros's  ofHcial  life  to  B.O.  73. 

4.  Jurisdictio  Sicilieoais. 

5.  Oratio  Fnimeotaiis. 

6.  "    De  Signis. 
[7.  — «  De  SoppUoUs. 

einnilated  as  doeoments  or  mani- 
lastoes  of  the  rniisc  after  the  flij^ht  of  Verres. 

Vbbbuoo,  a  town  of  the  Volsci  in  Latium,  of 
anoertain  aite. 

VlBTlCOKDIV.      Ft(f.  VeNCS. 

YsRTOMNus  or  VoBTUMRos,  is  said  to  have 
been  an  Etmeean  dirinity,  wheee  worabip  was 

introduced  at  Rome  by  an  ancient  Vulsinian 
colony  occupying  at  first  the  CsUan  Hill,  and 
afterward  the  tIots  THisons.  The  name  is  evi- 
dently connected  with  vcrCo,  and  formed  on  the 
analogy  of  alumrau  from  alo,  whence  it  must 
signify  "the  god  i^  changes  or  metamorpho- 
see  himself"  For  this  reason  the  Romans  con- 
nected Vertumnus  with  all  occurrences  to  which 
the  verb  verto  applies,  such  as  the  change  of 
seasons,  purchase  and  sale,  the  letmii  of  rivers 
to  their  proper  beds,  dec.  But,  in  reality,  the 
god  was  connected  only  with  the  transforma- 
tion of  plants  and  their  progress  from  blossom 
to  (hiit.  Hsnoe  tbs  story,  that  whsa  Tsrtam* 


in  love  with  Fomoaa,  be  assnmed  sfl 

possible  forms,  until  at  last  he  gained  his  cud 
by  metamorphosing  himself  into  a  blooming 
youth.  Gardeners  aeeerdingly  oflbred  to  bim 
the  first  produce  of  their  gardens  and  garlands 
of  budding  flowers.  The  whole  people  celebra- 
ted a  IbstiTBl  to  Vertomnos  on  the  SSd  of  Au- 
gust, under  the  name  of  the  Vortumntim,  denot- 
ing the  transition  from  the  beautiful  season  of 
aotumn  to  the  Jess  agreeable  one.  He  had  a 
temple  in  the  vicus  Tuscus,  and  a  statue  of  him 
stooid  in  the  vicus  Jugarius,  near  the  altar  of 
Ops.  The  story  of  the  Etruscan  origin  seems 
to  be  sufficiently  refuted  by  his  genuine  Roman 
name,  and  it  is  much  more  probable  that  the 
worship  of  Vertumnus  was  of  Sabmo  ongm. 
Hie  importance  of  the  worship  of  Vertumnus 
at  Rome  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
attended  to  by  a  special  flamen  {flamcn  Vortutn- 
naiis). 

VERULi*  (Verulanns  :  now  Veroli),  a  town  of 
the  Hernici  in  Latium,  southeast  of  AJeirium, 
and  nortt  9t  Fnnino,  aubaeqoently  a  Bonaa 

colony. 

VsaCLAlUOM.      Vtd.  VsaOLAMlOM. 

Vvaos,  L.  AvbIlTos,  the  eolleague  of  M.  Au- 

relius  in  the  empire,  A  D.  161-169.  He  was 
born  in  130,  and  his  original  name  was  L.  Ceiiin- 
ins  Cooimodos.  His  father,  L.  Oeionhis  Corn- 
modus,  was  adopted  by  Hadrian  in  136  ;  and  on 
the  death  of  bis  lather  in  138,  he  was,  in  pur- 
snanee  of  the  eommaBd  of  Hadrian,  adopted, 
alon^  with  M.  Aurelius,  by  .M.  Antoninus.  On 
the  death  of  Antoninus  in  IQl,  he  succeeded  to 
the  empire  along  with  M.  Aurelins.  The  histo- 
ry of  his  reign  is  given  under  Aubelids.  Verus 
died  suddenly  at  Altinum,  in  the  country  of  the 
Veneti,  toward  the  close  of  169.  He  bad  been 
married  to  Lucilla,  the  daughter  of  his  coUaagne. 

Vkscinus  Aoeb.    Vid.  Sdbssa  AonsaoA. 

Vkskvus.  Vid.  Vesdvios.  * 
'  Vsioirrio  (now  lirsan^on),  the  chief  town  ol 
the  Sequani  in  Gallia  Betgica,  situated  on  the 
River  Dubis  (now  Doubs),  which  flowed  around 
the  town,  with  the  sxoeption  of  a  apaee  of  aiz 
hundred  feet,  on  which  stood  a  mountain,  form- 
ing the  citadel  of  the  town,  and  connected  with 
the  latter  by  means  of  walls.  VeaooCio  was  an 
important  place  under  the  Romans,  and  still 
contains  ruina  of  an  aqueduct,  a  triumphal  arch, 
and  other  Roaaan  remains. 

Vespasunus,  T.  FlIvil's  Sadinus,  Roman 
emperor  AJ).  70-79,  was  born  in  the  Sabine 
oonntry  on  tho  aevontooBth  of  NoTOOBber,  A.D. 
g.  His  father  was  a  man  of  mean  condition,  of 
Keate,  in  the  country  of  the  Sabini.  His  moth- 
er, Vespasia  PaDa,  was  the  daughter  of  a  pna- 
fectus  castrorum,  and  the  sister  of  a  Roman 
senator.  She  was  leA  a  widow,  with  two  sons, 
PtaTina  SaUnos  and  Yespaaian.  Yeopaaisn 
served  as  tribunus  militum  in  Thrace,  and  was 
quaestor  in  Crete  and  Cyrene.  He  was  after- 
ward aedile  and  praetor.  About  this  time  ho 
took  to  wife  Flavia  Donitiilla,  the  daughter  of  a 
Roman  eques,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  both 
of  whom  succeeded  him.  In  the  reign  of  Clau- 
dius he  was  sent  into  Germany  as  legatus  le- 
gionis ;  and  in  43  he  hold  the  same  command 
in  Britain,  and  reduced  the  isle  of  Wight.  He 
was  consul  in  01,  aad  proconaol  of  Aaioa  an^ 
dacMaia.  He  ma  at  this  tiiDa  very  poor,  and 
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VEST^ 

was  aeensed  of  fectinf  nonajr  didioiiorable 

roeans.  But  he  had  a  preat  military  repotatfon, 
aod  be  wai  liked  by  ihe  soldiers.  Nero  after- 
ward sent  biin  to  the  East  (66),  to  oondnet  the 

war  against  tho  Jf  \vs.  His  conduct  of  the  Jew- 
ish war  bad  raised  his  reputation,  when  the  war 
bfroke  out  between  Otbo  and  Vitellina  after  the 
ilcath  of  Oalba.  He  was  proclaimed  emporor 
at  Alexandrea  on  the  first  of  July,  69,  and  soon 
after  all  throoi^h  the  Bast  Veapasfan  came  to 
Rome  in  the  following  year  (70),  leaving  his  son 
Titus  to  continue  the  war  against  the  Jews. 
Titus  took  Jerusalem  afler  a  siege  of  five 
months  ;  and  a  formidable  insurrection  of  the 
Batavi,  headed  by  Civilis,  was  put  down  about 
the  same  period.  Vespasian,  on  his  arrival  at 
Rome,  worked  with  great  industry  to  restore 
order  in  the  city  and  in  the  empire  He  dis- 
banded some  of  the  mutinous  soldiers  of  V'ltel- 
liua,  and  maintained  discipline  among  his  own. 
He  co-operated  in  a  friendly  manner  with  the 
senate  in  the  public  administration.  The  sim- 
plicity and  frugality  of  his  mode  of  life  formed 
a  striking  contrast  with  the  profusion  and  lux- 
ury of  some  of  bia  predeceaaora,  and  bia  exam- 
ple is  said  to  bave  done  more  to  reform  tbe 
morals  of  Rome  than  all  the  laws  which  had 
ever  been  enacted.  He  lived  more  like  a  pri- 
▼ato  person  tban  a  man  wbo  posaessed  sapreme 
power  :  he  was  aflahle  and  easy  of  access  to  all 
persons.  The  personal  anecdotes  of  auch  a 
man  are  somie  or  tbe  most  instmctiTo  records 
of  his  reign.  He  was  never  ashamed  of  the 
meanness  of  his  origin,  and  ridiculed  all  attempts 
to  make  oot  fbr  bbn  a  distinguished  genealogy. 
When  Vologescs,  the  Parthian  king,  addressed 
to  him  a  letter  commencing  in  these  terms, 
**  Arsaces,  king  of  kings,'  to  Flavins  Vespasia- 
nu8,"  the  answer  began,  "  Flavins  Vespasianua 
to  Arsaces,  king  of  kings."  If  it  be  tnie,  as  it 
is  recofded,  that  he  was  not  annoyed  at  satire 
or  ridicule,  he  exhibited  an  elevation  of  charac- 
ter almost  unparalleled  in  one  who  filled  so  ex- 
alted a  station.  He  knew  the  bad  character  of 
his  son  Domitian,  and  as  long  as  he  lived  he 
kept  him  under  proper  restraint  The  stories 
that  are  told  of  his  avarice  and  of  his  modes  of 
raising  monqr,  if  tme,  detract  from  the  dignity 
of  his  character ;  and  it  seemn  that  he  had  a 
tasto  for  little  aavinga,  and  for  coarse  humor. 
Yet  it  is  admitted  tbst  be  was  liberal  in  til  his 
expenditure  for  purposes  of  public  utility.  In 
71  Titus  returned  to  Rome,  and  both  father  and 
son  triompbed  together  on  soeonnt  of  tbe  eon- 
quest  of  the  Jews.  The  reign  of  Vespasian  was 
marked  by  few  atriking  events.  The  moat  im- 
portant was  tbe  eonqoest  of  Tfbftb  Wales  and 
the  island  of  Anglesey  by  ,\gricola.  who  was 
sent  into  Britain  m  76.  in  the  suininer  of  79, 
Veepeafan,  whose  beatth  was  failing,  went  to 
spend  some  time  at  his  paternal  house  in  the 
mooniains  of  the  Sabini.  By  drinking  to  excesa 
of  oold  water,  he  damaged  his  stomach,  which 
was  slrsady  disordered.  But  he  still  attended 
to  business,  just  as  if  he  had  been  in  perfect 
bealth ;  and  on  feeling  the  approach  of  death, 
be  said  that  an  emperor  should  die  standing ; 
and,  in  fact,  he  did  actnaliy  die  in  this  posture, 
on  the  twenty-fourth  ol  June,  79,  being  sixty- 
nine  yean  of  age. 
TsavA,  one  of  tbs  grant  Roman  difittities» 
0»3 


▼ESnifT. 

identical  with  the  Greek  HestIa  lietb  in  mb: 
and  import.  She  was  the  goddess  of  the  hpani, 
and  therefore  inseparably  connected  wiUi  Ihi 
Penatea;  for  .£neas  was  believed  to  tevp 
l>roi)ght  the  eternal  fire  of  Vesta  from  Trov 
along  with  tbe  imagea  of  tbe  Penates ;  aod  Uk 
pretors,  eoosnls,  and  dictators,  before  eatariii 
upon  tlieir  official  functions,  sacrificed,  not aoly 
to  the  Penatea,  but  also  to  Vesta  at  Lan^ma. 
In  tbe  nneient  Roman  bouse,  tbe  beaitb  arm  tte 
central  part,  and  around  it  all  the  inmates  dailj 
aaaembled  for  their  common  meal  (mim)  ;  even 
meal  tbns  taken  was  a  f^eab  bond  of  anion  and 
affection  among  the  members  of  a  family,  and 
at  the  same  time  an  act  of  worship  of  Vesta, 
combined  with  a  aacrifice  to  her  asd  the  Pe- 
nates. Every  dwelling-house  therefore  was,  in 
some  sense,  a  temple  of  Vesta ;  but  a  public 
sanctuary  united  all  the  citizens  ut  the  state 
into  one  large  family.  This  sanctuary  stoed  io 
the  Forum,  between  the  Capitoline  and  Pala- 
tine hills,  and  not  far  from  tbe  temple  of  tbe 
Penates.  The  temple  was  round,  with  avMfe* 
ed  roof,  like  the  inipluvium  of  private  houses,  so 
that  there  is  no  reason  to  regard  that  fona  u 
an  imitation  of  tbe  Taolt  of  heaven.  The  foi* 
dcss  was  not  represented  in  her  tpmple  by  a 
statue,  but  the  eternal  fire  burning  on  her  beartb 
or  altar  was  ber  living  symbol,  sad  was  kqit 
up  and  attended  to  by  the  Vestal*:,  b  r  vircin 
priestesses.  As  each  bouse,  and  the  city  itself 
so  alao  tbe  eovntry  bi^  Ha  own  Vesta,  and  da 
latter  was  worshipped  at  Lavinium.the  metmp- 
olis  of  the  Latins,  where  she  was  wortbipped 
and  reeelved  tbe  regular  aaorifieea  at  tbebasdi 
of  the  highest  maL'istrates.  The  goddess  her* 
self  was  regarded  as  chasto  and  pore,  like  ber 
aymbol,  the  fire ;  and  the  Veatals  wbo  kept  op 
tbe  aacred  fire  were  likewise  pure  maideas. 
Respecting  their  duties  and  obligations,  ni. 
Diet,  of  Antiq.,  art.  Vestales.  On  the  first  of 
March  in  every  year,  her  sacred  fire,  and  the 
laurel-tree  w  hich  shaded  her  hearth,  were  re- 
newed, and  on  the  fifteenth  of  June  her  temple 
waa  oleaned  and  purified .  The  dirt  wet  earned 
into  an  angiportiis  behind  the  temple,  which 
was  locked  by  a  gate  that  no  one  might  enter 
it.  The  day  on  which  this  took  pUce  was  a 
dies  nr/astus,  the  first  half  of  which  waslbought 
to  be  80  inauspicious,  that  the  priestess  of  Juno 
was  not  allowed  to  eorab  her  bair  or  u>  eat  her 
nails,  while  the  second  half  was  very  faroraWc 
to  contracting  a  marriage  or  entchog  apon  other 
important  undertakings.  A  few  days  Mbis 
that  solemnity,  on  the  ninth  of  June,  the  Vesla- 
lia  waa  celebrated  in  honor  of  tbe  foddess,  oo 
which  ooensfon  none  but  women  walked  to  tbe 
temple,  and  that  with  bare  feet.  On  one  of 
these  occaaions  an  altar  had  been  dedicated  to 
Jupiter  Piator.  Respecting  tbe  Greek  goMm^ 
vid.  HasTU. 

VbstIni,  a  Sabellian  people  in  Central itaff, 
lying  between  the  Apennines  and  the  AdriaUe 
Sea,  and  separated  from  Picenum  by  the  River 
Matrinus,  and  from  the  Marrucini  bylbeKiyet 
Aternus.  They  are  mentioned  in  ooflaeetiBa 
with  the  Marai,  Mamcini,  and  Peligni;  but 
they  subsequently  separated  from  these  tribea, 
and  joined  the  Samnites  in  their  war  agaiotf 
Rome.  They  were  conquered  bjrthe  Roroaui 
B.C.  8S8,  andfran  tbia  time  appear  as  the  ^ 
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VESULUa 


lies  of  Rome.  Tb^  joined  tlie  other  allies  in 
the  Marsic  war,  and  were  conquered  by  Pom- 

reius  Strabo  m  89.  They  made  a  particular 
ind  of  cheese,  which  was  a  great  Ikvorile  with 

the  Romans. 

Vk8ulo«.    Vui.  Alpks. 

YiadTlot,  also  called  Visivot,  VatBlvs,  or 

Vesvius,  the  celebrated  volcanic  mountain  in 
Campania,  rising  out  of  the  plam  southeast  of 
Neapolis.  There  are  no  records  of  any  erup- 
tion of  Vesuvius  before  the  Christian  era,  but 
the  ancient  writers  were  aware  of  its  volcanic 
nature  from  the  igneous  appearance  of  its  rocks. 
The  shipcs  of  the  mountain  were  extremely  fer- 
tile, hut  the  top  was  a  rough  and  sterile  plain, 
00  which  Spartacus  and  his  gladiators  were  be- 
sieged by  a  Roman  army.  In  A  D.  63  the  vol- 
cano gave  the  first  symptoms  of  agitation  in 
ail  earthquake,  which  occasioned  considerable 
damage  to  several  towns  in  its  vicinity ;  and 
on  the  24th  of  .\ugust,  A  D.  79,  occurred  the 
first  great  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  which  over- 
Whehncd  tlie  cities  of  Slabias,  Herculaneum, 
and  Pompeii.  It  was  in  this  eruption  that  the 
elder  Plmy  lost  his  lilc.  Vtd.  Plinius.  There 
have  been  numerous  eruptions  since  that  time, 
which  have  greatly  altered  the  shape  of  the 
mountain.  Us  present  height  is  three  thousand 
two  hundred  foet. 

Veteka  or  Castsa  VansA.  Vid.  Casts  a, 
No.  6. 

YrrsAiffo,  commanded  the  legions  in  Illyria 

and  Pannonia  at  the  period  (.\  D.  3.")0)  when 
Constans  was  treacherously  destroyed  and  his 
throne  seized  by  Magnentius.  Vetranto  was 
proclaimed  emperor  by  his  troops ;  but  at  the 
end  of  ten  months  he  resigned  bis  pretensions 
.  la  favor  of  Gonstantius,  by  whom  he  was  treat- 
ed with  great  kindness,  and  permitted  to  retire 
to  Prusa,  in  Biihynia,  where  he  paased  the  re- 
maining six  years  of  his  life. 

VtTTius,  L.,  a  Roman  cques,  in  the  pay  of 
Cicero  in  B.C.  63,  to  whom  he  gave  some  val- 
uable information  respecting  the  Catilinarian 
conspiracy.  He  again  appears  in  59  as  an  in- 
former In  that  year  he  accused  Curio.  Cicero, 
L.  Lucuilus.  and  many  other  distinguished  men, 
of  bsTiag  formed  n  eonairinMsy  to  assassinate 
Poropey,  This^con.spjracy  was  a  sheer  inven- 
tion for  the  purpose  uf  injuring  Cicero,  Curio, 
and  others;  but  there  is  difficulty  in  determin- 
ing who  were  the  inventors  of  it.  Cicero  re- 
garded it  as  the  work  of  Cssar,  who  used  the 
tribune  Vatinius  as  his  instrument.  At  a  later 
period,  when  Cicero  had  returned  from  exile, 
and  feared  to  provoke  the  triumvir,  bo  threw 
the  whole  blame  upon  Vatinius.  Vettius  gave 
evidence  first  before  the  senate,  and  on  the 
next  day  before  the  assembly  of  the  people ; 
but  bis  statements  were  regarded  with  great 
suspicion,  and  on  the  following  morning  he  was 
found  strangled  in  prison,  to  which  the  senate 
had  sent  him.  It-was  given  out  that  be  had 
committed  suicide  ;  but  the  marks  of  violence 
were  visible  on  his  body,  and  Cicero  at  a  later 
time  charged  Vatinius  with  the  murder. 

VettIus  Scato.    Vid.  ScATo. 

Vkttongs  or  Vkctonks,  a  people  in  the  inte- 
rior of  Lusiiaaia,  east  of  the  Lusitani  and  west 
*of  the  Carpeiani,  eiteoding  from  the  Dorins  to 
theTagOi.  1 


Vktclonia.  VsTOLditluH,  or  Vrrvtdiilk,  an 

ancient  city  of  Etruria,  and  one  of  the  twelve 
cities  of  the  Etruscan  confederation.  From  this 
city  the  Romana  are  said  to  have  borrowed  the 
insignia  of  their  magistrates — the  fasces,  sella 
curuUs,  and  toga  praetexta — as  well  as  the  use  of 
the  braien  trumpet  in  war.  After  the  time  of  the 
R((nian  kings  we  find  no  further  mention  of  Ve- 
tulunia,  except  in  the  catalogues  of  Pliny  and 
Ptolemy,  both  of  whom  plaee  it  among  the  in- 
land colonies  of  Etruria.  Pliny  also  stales  that 
there  were  hot  springs  in  its  neighborhood  not 
far  from  the  sea,  in  which  fish  were  found,  not- 
withstanding the  warmth  of  the  water.  The' 
very  site  of  the  ancient  city  was  supposed  to 
have  been  entirely  lost ;  but  it  has  been  dis> 
covt  rod  w  iihm  the  last  few  years  near  a  small 
village  called  Magltarw,  between  the  River  Osa 
and  the  Albegna,  and  about  eight  miles  inland. 
It  appears  to  have  had  a  circuit  of  at  least  four 
and  a  half  miles. 

Vetubia  Gkns,  anciently  called  Vetusia.  pa- 
trician and  plebeian.  The  Veturii  rarely  occur 
in  the  later  times  of  the  republic,  and  after  13  C. 
206,  when  L.  V^cturius  Philo  was  consul,  their 
name  disappears  f  rom  the  Fasti.  The  most  die- 
tinguished  families  in  the  gens  bore  the  namea 
Calvinus,  CicuBiNus,  and  Puilo. 

VbtokIos  MamdrIvs  is  said  to  have  been  the 
armorer  who  made  llie  eleven  ancilia  exacily 
like  the  one  that  was  sent  from  heaven  in  the 
reign  of  Numa.  His  praises  fbrmed  one  of  the 
chief  subjects  of  the  songs  of  the  Salii.  Even 
the  ancients  themselves  doubted  in  the  re- 
ality of  his  existence:  Varro  interpreted  his 
name  as  equivalent  to  rctus  mcmoria.  Some 
modern  writers  regard  Mamurius  Veturius  as 
an  Etmaean  artiat,  becnnae  he  fa  said  to  have 
made  a  hnoen  image  of  the  god  Vertum* 
nua. 

Vetds.  AntistIds.  I.  Propraetor  in  Further 
Spain  about  B.C.  68,  under  whom  Caesar  served 
as  questor. — 2.  C,  son  of  the  preceding,  qu%s- 
tor  in  61,  and  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  57,  when 
he  supported  Cicero  in  opposition  to  Clodius. 
In  the  Civil  war  he  espoused  Caesar's  party, 
and  we  find  him  in  8yna  in  45  fighting  against 
Q.  Cttcilius  Bassus.  In  34  Vetus  carried  on 
war  against  the  Salassi,  nml  in  30  was  consul 
sufTectus.  He  accouipamed  Augustus  to  iSpain 
in  25,  and  on  the  illness  of  the  emperor  oonthi- 
ued  the  war  against  the  Cantabri  and  Astures, 
whom  he  reduced  lo  submission. — 3.  C,  son  of 
No.  2,  oonaul  B.C.  6 ;  and  aa  he  lived  to  see 
both  his  sons  consuls,  he  must  have  been  alive 
at  least  as  late  as  A.D.  28.  He  was  a  friend  of 
Velleiils  Patereulus.— 4.  L.,  grandson  of  No.  8, 
and  consul  with  tlie  Ernprror  Nero,  A.D.  55. 
In  58  he  commanded  a  liuman  army  in  Ger- 
many, and  formed  the  project  of  connecting  the 
Mosella  (now  Moselle)  and  the  Arar  (now  .S'a- 
one)  by  a  canal,  and  thus  forming  a  commuoi- 
cation  between  the  Mediterranean  and  thn 
Northern  Ocean,  as  troops  could  he  convejred 
down  the  Rhone  and  the  Saone  into  the  Mo- 
aelte  through  the  canal,  and  down  the  Moselle 
into  the  Rhine,  and  so  into  the  ocean.  Vetus 
put  an  end  to  his  life  in  65,  in  order  to  antici- 
pate his  sentence  of  death,  which  Nero  had  re- 
solved upon.  Vetoa  was  the  ftther-in-law  of 
Aubelliiia  Platttua. 
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VilDus  (now  Oder),  •fimof  Qcnmif,  M- 

•ng  into  the  Baltic.  | 
\lBlVB  PaN0A.     Vtd.  Pansa. 
Vnivt  SsQVMTiB.    Fill.  SiqutfTiB. 

ViBo  (Vibononsis  :  now  Bivona),  the  Roman 
(bnn  of  the  Greek  town  Hippoxiux  {'Ittituviov  : 
*lnnuviuriif)f  mtoited  onthe  southweatero  coast 
of  Bruttium,  and  on  a  gulf  called  after  it  Sinus 
VisoMBKiis  or  UippoNiATBs.  it  IS  sdiU  to  have 
besa  Ibraded  bf  tira  Loeri  Epixephyrii ;  bat  it 
WMdeatroyed  by  the  elder  Dionysius,  who  trans- 
pfaiDted  Ua  inhabitanta  to  Syracuse.  It  was  aft- 
erward TMtowd ;  and  at  a  latar  time  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Tlniltii,  together  with  thr  other 
Greek  cities  on  this  coast.  It  was  taiien  from 
the  Bruttii  by  the  Remans,  who  oeloinied  it 
B.C.  194.  and  called  it  Vibo  Valentu.  Cicero 
speaks  of  it  as  a  muoicipium  ;  and  in  the  time 
of  Au^stua  it  was  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
cities  in  the  aonth  of  Italy. 

ViBVLANus,  the  name  of  the  most  ancient 
feroily  of  the  Faiia  Gbns.    It  was  so  powerful 
in  the  early  times  of  the  republic  that  three 
brothers  of  the  family  held  the  consulship  for 
seven  years  in  succession,  B  C.  485-479.  The 
last  person  of  the  cena  wlio  bore  this  surname 
was  Q  Fabius  Vihulanns,  cdnsul  412.  This 
Vihulanus  assumed  the  agnomen  of  Ambu-stus ; 
and  hia  descend.ints  dropped  the  name  of  Vibu- 
lanus  and  took  that  of  .\mhustu3  in  its  place. 
In  the  same  way  Anibusius  was  after  a  time 
supplanted  by  that  of  Maximus. — I.  Q.  Fasios 
Vine t.  »xc9.  cons^iil        wlirn  he  carried  on  war 
With  success  against  Itio  Vulsci  and  ^qu\,  and 
oonaul  a  second  time  in  482.   In  480  he  fought 
under  his  brotficr  Marcus  (No.  3)  against  the 
Etruscans,  and  was  killed  in  battle.  —  2.  K., 
brother  of  the  [ireeedinf  .  was  qoarator  parricid  ii 
in  485.  and  along  with  his  c(dlea[;ue  L.  Valerius 
accused  Sp.  Cassius  Viscellinus,  who  was,  in 
eonseqaeneet  condemned  by  the  votee  of  the 
{Kipuliis,    He  was  roiisiil  in  491,  when  he  took 
an  active  part  in  opposmg  the  sgrarian  law, 
which  the  tribanes  or  the  people  attempted  to 
bring  forward.    In  481  ho  was  consul  a  second 
time,  and  in  479  a  third  time,  when  he  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  plebeians,  to  whom  he  had  be- 
come reconciled.   As  his  propositions  were  re- 
jected with  scorn  by  the  patricians,  he  and  his 
house  resolved  to  quit  Rome  altopciher,  where 
they  were  regarded  as  apostates  ^y  their  own 
ordlT.    They  determined  to  found  a  settlement 
on  the  banks  of  the  Cremcra,  a  .small  stream 
that  falls  into  the  Tiber  a  few  miles  above  Rome. 
According  to  the  legend,  the  consul  Kaeso  went 
before  the  senate,  and  said  that  the  Fabii  were 
Williof  to  carry  on  the  war  acainst  the  Veimtes 
alone  and  at  their  own  cost    Their  offer  was 
joyfully  accepted,  fur  the  patricians  were  glad 
to  see  them  eipoee  themselves  Tolontarily  to 
such  dangers.    On  the  day  after  Kteao  had 
made  the  proposal  to  the  lenate,  three  hundred 
and  aix  Fmi»  all  patrieiana  of  one  fens,  assem* 
bled  on  the  Quirinal  at  the  house  of  Kwno,  and 
from  thence  marched  with  the  consul  at  their 
bead  through  the  Oanneirtal  gate.  They  pro- 
ceeded straight  to  the  banks  of  the  Cremera, 
where  they  erected  a  lortreaa.   Here  they  took 
■p  th^  abode  alo^g  with  their  Ihmilies  and 
clients,  and  for  two  years  continued  to  devas- 
tate the  territory  of  TelL  They  were  at  leofth 
9H 


deatroyed  by  the  Veientes  in  477.  Ortd  mft 
that  the  Fabii  perished  on  the  Ides  of  Ff  brtjary, 
but  all  other  authorities  state  that  they  weis 
deetniyed  on  the  day  on  which  the  RonsH 
were  subsequently  conquered  by  the  Hauls  at 
the  Aliia,  that  is,  on  the  15th  before  the  Kai- 
ends  of  Sextilis,  June  the  I7tb.  The  iriwli 
Fabia  gens  perished  at  the  Cremera  with  the 
exception  of  one  individual,  the  son  of  Marcui, 
ftom  whom  all  the  later  Fkbii  were  deseesM. 
— 3  M  ,  brother  of  the  two  preccdini!.  wascoo- 
sul  483,  and  a  second  time  480.  Iq  the  lattet 
year  he  gained  a  gmt  Tietory  oter  the  Etrss. 
cans,  in  which,  however,  his  collnafjur  ih'^coo- 
sul  Cincinnatus  and  bis  brother  Q.  Fabiot  were 
killed.— 4.  Q.,  eon  of  No.  8,  is  said  (o  bare  ban 
the  only  onr  of  the  Fabii  who  survived  the  ds- 
structioQ  of  bis  gens  at  the  Cremera,  but  be 
eouM  not  have  been  left  behind  at  Rsneon  ac- 
count of  his  youth,  as  the  legend  rrlate?.  since 
he  was  consul  ten  years  afterward.  He  was 
consul  467,  a  second  time  in  465,  and  a  third 
time  in  459.  Fabius  was  a  member  of  the  ae^ 
ond  deceravirate  (450),  and  went  into  exile  is 
the  deposition  of  the  decemvirs. 

ViBOUifvs  Roros,  L.,  a  senator  and  a  friend 
of  Pompey,  who  made  l»im  prwfectus  fabrtm 
ill  the  Civil  war.  He  was  taktn  prisoner  by  €»• 
sar  at  Corfinium  (49),  and  a  second  time  in 
Spain  later  in  the  year.  When  C»sar  landed 
in  Greece  in  48,  he  dispatched  Vibuiltus  to  Fon- 
pey  with  ollhrs  of  peace.  Viballios  made  the 
greatest  haste  to  reach  Pompey.  in  order  to  pre 
him  the  earliest  intelligence  of  the  anival  of 
his  enemy  in  Greece. 

VioiirriA  or  Vicetia,  less  corrrrtlv  Vik-m. 
tTa  (VioentiDUS :  now  Vicenza),  a  town  to  Veie- 
tia,  in  the  north  of  Italy,  and  a  Ronas  snri* 
cipium  on  the  River  Togisonos. 

VicTOK,  Sex.  AagELiDs,  a  Latin  writer,  floor, 
ished  in  the  middle  of  the  ftrnith  centary  under 
the  Emperor  Constantius  and  his  surcessors 
He  was  born  of  humUe  parents,  bat  rose  to  du- 
tinetion  by  his  leal  in  the  etdtifalisB  oflilefi* 
ture.  Having  attracted  the  attention  of  Julian 
when  at  Sirmiom,  be  was  appoioted  bj  tint 
prince  governor  of  one  division  ommosii. 
At  a  subsequent  period,  he  was  elevated  by 
Theodosius  to  the  high  office  of  city  prcliBCt, 
and  he  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the  Sex.  Asre* 
lius  Victor  who  was  consul  along  with  Valen- 
tinian  in  A  D  373  The  following  works,  which 
present  in  a  very  compressed  form  a  contino* 
oas  record  of  Roman  affairs,  from  the  fahuious 
ages  down  to  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Tlieo. 
dosius,  have  all  been  ascribed  to  this  writer; 
hot  the  evidence  upon  which  the  (!« termination 
of  authorship  depends  is  very  slender,  anJ  in 
all  probability  the  third  alone  beloaga  to  the 
Sex.  Aoreliua  Vleler  whom  we  bays  ootieed 
above:  1.  Ori^o  Gent  is  Romana,  in  twerrty* 
three  dhapters,  containing  the  annals  of  the  Ro- 
man nee,  ftom  Janoa  and  Satamas  dews  to 
the  era  of  Romulus.  It  is  probably  a  produc- 
tion of  some  of  the  later  grammaruns,  «bo 
were  desirooe  of  prefixinr  a  soilsUe  httrodoc- 

tion  to  the  series.     2.  De  Viris  iHuslrifus  I  ^ht 

RomtB^  in  eigMgr-eix  chapters,  commeocing 
the  birth  ofRomnhis  and  Reams,  sod  eoseM>^ 

ing  with  tlif  J»'ru!i  of  Cleopatra  3.  De  Cattn- 
kut  in  forty -two  cbapten»  exhibiiing  sfamt  tMf 
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faplito»of  fbe  6nwww  firom  Augiitttis  to  Con- 

atantius.  4.  Epitome  de  Cataribus,  in  forty- 
eight  chapters,  comiDencmg  With  Augustus  and 
coneliHlfnf  withTheodMivt.  ThetelivM  agree 

for  the  most  part  almost  word  for  word  with  the 

e receding,  but  Tariatioas  may  here  and  there 
B  deteeied.  Moraever,  tlie  firat  aerfet  t0isn« 

inatcs  with  Constantitus,  hut  the  second  comes 
down  as  low  aa  Arcadius  and  Honoriua.  The 
be«t  editiott  oftlwee  four  irieeee  fi  Anitab' 
fitus,  Arnst.  et  Traj.  Bat ,  1733,  4to. 

VicToB,  PoblIus,  the  name  prefixed  to  an  enu- 
meration of  the  principal  buildings  and  monu- 
ments of  ancient  Rome,  distributed  according 
to  the  regions  of  Augustus,  which  has  generally 
been  respected  as  a  work  of  great  authority  by 
Italian  aDtiqiiaries.  The  best  modern  scholars, 
however,  are  agreed  that  this  work,  and  a  sim- 
ilar production  ascribed  to  Skxtus  Rurus,  can 
not  bo  received  in  their  present  state  u  an- 
cient at  all,  but  must  ho  rcjjarded  as  mere  pieces 
of  patch- work,  fabricated  nut  earlier  than  the 
fifteenth  centniy. 

VictorU,  the  personification  of  victory  among 
the  Koroana.  It  is  said  that  Evander,  by  the 
eonmand  of  Minerva,  dedicated  on  Mount  Pal- 
atine a  temple  of  Victoria,  the  daughter  of  Pal- 
laa.  On  the  site  of  this  ancient  temple  a  new 
one  was  Viiih  by  L.  PMrnntoa  daring  the  war 
with  the  Samniies,  and  M  Porcins  Cato  added 
to  it  a  chapel  of  Victoria  Virgo.  In  later  times 
then  existed  three  or  fonr  sanetoanaa  of  Tle- 
toiy  at  Rome.  Respectfag  the  Greek  goddess 
of  Victory,  vid.  Nice. 

▼iotosTa  or  VtoTfttlNA,  the  mother  of  Vieto- 
rinus,  after  whose  death  she  was  hailed  as  the 
mother  of  camps  (MtUer  Castrorum) ;  and  coins 
were  stmek  bearing  her  effigy.  Feeling  une- 
qual to  the  weight  of  empire,  she  transferred 
her  power  first  to  Marina,  and  then  to  Tetricus, 
by  whom  some  say  that  she  was  stain,  while 
others  affirm  that  she  died  a  natural  death. 

VicToafmis.  1.  One  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants, 
was  the  third  of  the  usurpers  who  in  succession 
ruled  Gaul  during  the  reign  of  Gallienus.  He 
was  assassinated  at  Colonia  Agrippina  by  one  of 
his  own  officers  in  A.D.  268,  after  reigning  some- 
what more  than  a  year. — 2  Bishop  of  Pettaw.on 
the  Drave,  in  Styria,  hence  distinjruislied  by  the 
epithet  J*etavioneusts  or  Fictatiensis,  lluurished 
A.D.  S70-S90,  and  .suffered  martyrdom  during 
the  persecution  of  Diocletian,  probably  in  303. 
He  wrote  commentaries  on  the  Scriptures,  but 
til  bis  works  are  lost.— 3  C.  Masios  Victori- 
Krs,  surnamed  A/er  from  the  country  of  his 
birth,  taught  rhetoric  at  Rome  in  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  oentory  with  so  much  reputation  that 
his  statue  was  erected  in  the  Forum  of  Trajan 
In  bis- old  age  he  professed  Christianity;  and 
when  the  edtet  of  JoHao,  prohibiting  Ghristlana 
from  givinp  instruction  in  polite  literature,  was 
promulgated,  Victorioua  chose  to  abut  up  hia 
•ebod  rather  tbaii  deny  bis  retigion.  Besides 
his  commentaries  on  the  Scriptures,  and  other 
tiieoloffical  works,  many  of  which  are  extant, 
Tietonnns  wrote,  1.  <?tfwmwwftirii»t  a.  AqNwftio 
in  Cieeronit  libros  de  Inttnlione,  the  best  edition 
^f  which  is  in  the  fifth  volume  of  Orelli's  edi- 
tion of  Cicero.  1.  An  Grammatiea  de  Ortkih 
frapkia  et  Ratione  lUetrorum,  a  complete  and  vo- 
imuoooa  treatise  apoa  maiiaa,  in  foot  booki, 


raniEuciA. 

printed  in  the  Grammatiea  LtHmm  Atutem  Alf 

titpti  of  Putschius,  Hannov.,  1605,  [and  in  the 
Scriptoree  Lot.  Hei  Metr.  by  Gaisford,  Oxford, 
1887.]  The  flune  enjc^red  by  Vletorinos  ss  a 
public  instructor  does  not  pain  any  aeression 
firom  bis  works.  The  exposition  of  the  De  In- 
9eiUitme  Is  more  diflleolt  to  oompreheod  than 
the  text  which  it  professes  to  explain. — 4. 
Maximos  VicTOBiims.  We  possess  three  short 
traets;  1.  De  Rt  OramsMtfies;  S.  De  Cvrntne 
Heroico ;  3.  Dt  Ratione  ^tctrorum ;  all  apparent- 
ly the  work  of  the  same  author,  and  usually  as- 
cribed in  MSS.  to  a  Maximus  Victorinus ;  but 
whether  we  ought  to  consider  him  the  same 
with  the  rhetorician  who  flourished  under  Con- 
stantius,  or  as  an  independent  personage,  it  is 
impossible  to  decide.  They  were  printed  in  the 
collection  of  Putschius,  Hannov.,  1606^.  and  la 
that  of  Lindoinann,  Lips.,  1831. 

ViCTRIX.      Vtd-  VENt78. 

[ViDRi'9  (now  VcchtJ),  a  small  stream  of  Ger- 
mania,  between  the  Khenus  and  the  Amisia.j 

VtDocAssBs,  a  tribe  of  the  Armorici  ia  Gallia 
Lugdunensis,  south  of  the  modern  Caen. 

Vienna  (Vienneusis:  now  Vtenne),  the  chief 
town  of  the  AUobroges  in  Gallia  Lugdunensis, 
situated  on  the  Rhone,  fouth  of  Lugdunum.  It 
wassnbsequentlyaHouian  colony,  and  a  wealthy 
aad  floorisnlng  town.  Under  the  later  enper- 
ors  it  was  the  capital  of  the  province,  called  aft- 
er it  Gallia  Vieonenaia.  The  modern  town  con- 
tains asTera!  Roman  remaina.  of  wbieh  the  moat 
important  is  a  temple,  supposed  to  have  been 
dedicated  to  Augustus,  and  now  converted  into 
a  mnsenm. 

[  Vi.^  I :  I !  s  M.,  a  Stole  pbSoaopber,  who  lived 

with  Panaeiius.] 
[VioBirirA  (non  Vientn),  a  river  of  Gallia. 

rising  in  the  country  of  the  Lemovloea^  and 
falling  into  the  Liger  (now  Loire).] 

VillTvs  ANNitts.    Vii.  AtritALis. 

ViMiNAi.:-     ' '^Z  Roma. 

VmcRNTiuH,  surnamed  LtaiNXNsis,  from  the 
monastery  in  the  island  of  Lerins,  where  he  of* 
ficiaied  as  a  presbyter.  He  was  by  birth  a  na- 
tive of  Gaul,  and  died  in  the  reign  of  Theodo- 
sius  and  Valentinian,  about  A.D.  450.  His 
fame  rests  upon  a  treatise  against  heretics, 
composed  in  434.  It  commonly  bears  the  title 
Cvmmontlunum  pro  CaihoiuuT  Jidei  antiquitate  et 
universttate  adversvt  profanat  omnium  Hceretieo 
rum  norifatea.  The  standard  edition  is  that  Ol 
Baluzius,  8vo,  Paris,  1663,  1669,  168i. 

ViNDALUM,  a  town  of  the  Cavarsa  ib  Qallhl 
Narbonensts,  situated  at  the  coniloeoeo  of  the 
Sulgas  and  the  Rhone. 

VmoltTofA,  a  Roman  province  south  of  the 
Danube,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Danube 
which  separated  it  from  Germany,  on  the  wes* 
by  the  territory  of  the  HelvettI  In  Gael,  on  tba 
south  by  Ra»tia,  and  on  the  east  by  the  River 
CEnua  (now  /im),  which  aeparated  it  from  Nor- 
lean,  tbtia  eomspoading  to  the  northeastei'U 
part  of  Switzerland,  the  .'southeast  of  Baden, 
the  south  of  Wiirtemberg  and  Bavaria,  and  the 
northern  part  of  the  Tyrol.  It  waa  originally 
part  of  the  province  of  Ilaetia,  and  was  con- 
quered by  Tiberius  in  the  reign  of  Augustus. 
At  a  later  time  Rstia  was  divided  into  two 
provinces,  Ralia  Prima  and  Ratia  SecundA, 
the  latter  of  wbiob  aamaa  waa  gradual^  aup* 
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abnled  by  that  of  Yindolicia  It  wns  drained 
^the  tributaries  of  the  Danube,  of  wUich  the 
moat  importaiit  were  the  Lieiaa  or  Ueas  (now 

Lech),  with  its  tributary  tlie  Vindo,  Vinda,  or 
VirUo  (now  WerUchu  tbe  Uarus  (now  Isar),  and 
(Enns  (now  Itm).  The  eastern  part  of  the  La^ 
cus  IJn^^iiiilinus  (now  Lidr  of  Constance)  also 
belonged  to  Vindelicia.  The  greater  part  of 
Vindelicia  was  a  plain,  but  the  southern  portion 
was  occupied  by  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Alpcs 
Actice.  It  derived  its  name  from  its  chief  in- 
habitants, the  ViMikuci.  a  warlike  people  dwell* 
ing  in  the  south  of  the  country.  Their  name  is 
said  to  have  been  formed  froin  the  two  rivers 
Vindo  and  Licus  ;  but  it  us  more  likely  connect- 
ed with  the  Celtic  word  Vmd,  wbieh  is  found  in 
the  names  rm^/obona,  rn/rfomntrn?.  t'i«i/onis- 
sa,  6lc.  The  Vindclici  were  a  ('«.Uie  people, 
and  were  closely  connected  with  the  Rsti,  with 
whom  they  are  frequently  spoken  of  by  the  an- 
cient writers,  and  along  with  whom  they  were 
snbdaed  by  Tiberius,  at  is  mentioned  above. 
The  other  tribes  in  Vindelicia  were  the  IJrigan- 
tii  on  the  Lake  of  Constance,  the  Licaiii  or  Li- 
eates  on  the  Lech,  and  the  Breuni  in  the  north 
of  Tyrol,  on  the  Brenner.  The  cliicf  town  in 
the  provmcc  was  Augusta  Vindelicorum  (now 
Augsburg),  at  the  confltienee  of  Vindo  and  the 
Licus,  winch  was  made  a  Roman  colony  .\  D. 
li,  and  was  the  residence  of  the  governor  of 
the  province.  ThUi  town,  together  with  the 
other  towns  of  Vindelicia,  fell  into  the  liands  of 
the  Aleioanni  in  the  fourth  century,  and  from 
Ibis  time  the  population  of  the  country  appears 
to  have  been  entirely  Germanized. 

ViNDBx,  C.  JuLios,  proprietor  of  Gallia  Cel- 
tfca  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  was  the  first  of  the 
Roman  governors  who  disowned  the  authority 
of  Nero  (A.D.  68).  He  did  not,  however,  as- 
pire to  the  empire  himself,  but  offered  it  toGal- 
ba.  Virginius  Rufus,  the  governor  of  Upper 
Germany,  marched  with  Ms  army  apainst  V'in- 
dex.  The  two  gencraU  had  a  conference  be- 
fore  Vesontio  (now  Be$anfon),  in  which  they 
appear  to  liave  r«mie  to  some  agreement ;  but 
aa  Vindcx  was  going  to  enter  the  town,  he  was 
attacked  by  the  soldiers  of  Virghiiaa,  aad  pot 
an  end  to  his  own  life. 

[ViKDiouNvs,  an  eminent  physician  in  the 
linae  of  Valentinian,  A.D.  364-375 :  there  sre 
extant  a  letter  addressed  by  him  to  the  em- 
peror, and  a  poem  on  the  medical  art  usually 
ascribed  to  him,  though  others  assign  it  to  Mar^ 
cellus  Kmpirictis.  Thr  poinn  is  appended  to 
several  editions  of  Celsus,  and  is  contained  also 
in  Bormann^s  Poeta  Le/ml  jtfinore*.] 

Visuii  iu8,  a  slave,  who  is  said  to  linvp  fjiven 
information  to  the  consuls  of  the  conspiracy 
which  was  formed  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Tarqulns,  and  who  was  rruanlcd  in  conse- 
quence with  liberty  and  the  Roman  franchise. 
He  is  aaid  to  have  been  the  first  slave  manu- 
mitted by  the  Vindicta,  the  name  of  w  hich  was 
derived  by  some  persons  from  that  of  the  slave ; 
but  it  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  absurdity 
ef  this  etymology. 

Vjudili.    Vtd.  Vandili. 

Vind!li8  (now  Belle  Isle),  one  of  the  isl- 
ands of  the  Veaetit  off  tbe  northweatem  coast 
of  Gaul. 

ViNoius  or  ViNviuB,  a  mountain  in  the  north- 
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west  of  Hispat.ia  Tarraconensis.  formiagfli 
boundary  between  tbe  Caotabn  and  Astam. 
ViirooaoirA  (iM»w  Vwmm,  English :  Wtn.  Gtt. 

man),  a  town  in  Pannonia,  on  the  Banubt^wai 
originally  a  Celtic  place,  and  subsequeatlj  •  | 
Ronran  monieipiam.  Under  theRomaoiitbe>  I 

came  a  town  of  importance  ;  it  was  tho  chief 
station  of  the  Roman  fleet  on  tbe  Danube,  ui 
the  head  quarters  of  a  Roman  legion.  It  wu 
taken  and  plundered  by  Attila,  but  continsedts 
be  a  flourishing  town  under  the  Lombards.  It 
was  here  that  the  Emperor  M.  Aorclius  died, 

A.  D.  180. 

ViKooNissA  (now  Wiiidisch),  a  town  in  Gallij 
Delgica.  on  the  triangular  tongue  of  land  be> 
tween  the  Aar  and  Reuss,  was  an  importaot 
Roman  fortress  in  the  country  of  the  Hdvetii. 
Several  Roman  remains  have  beca  discovered 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  town ;  and  the  fouo* 
dations  of  wall?,  the  traces  of  an  amphitheatre, 
and  a  subterranean  aqueduct  are  sttll  to  N 
seen. 

[VixiciANrs,  M.  C.tLifs,  tribune  odhr  ;leb$ 

B.  C.  53,  exerted  himself  to  raise  Puinpejr  lo 
tbe  dietatorsbip,  and  was,  in  conseqnenee,  4e>  | 
fcated  when  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  cu- 
rule  Kdileship  in  B.C.  61.  In  tbe  Civil  wulie 
espoused  the  eaoae  of  Ciesar,  who  left  bin  ii 
Pontus  with  two  legions  after  the  eoo^Mtflf 
Pharnaces  in  B.C.  48.] 

[  Vimct vs  or  Viitoeios.    1 .  L.,  tribaoe  ef  At 

b.s  B  C  51,  put  his  veto  on  a  scnatuscon-  i 
sultum,  directed  against  Ctesar :  perbajn  Uie 
same  Vinieius  as  the  one  who  was  craaal  nd^ 
fectns  in  B.C.  33.-2  M  .  born  at  Cales,  in  Cam* 
pania,  was  consul  with  C.  Cassius  Longinuis 
A.D.  80,  in  which  year  Paterculus  dedicated  bit 
work  to  bim.  Vid.  Paterccm  s.  In  .\D.  3S 
Tiberius  gave  Julia  Livilla,  daughter  ol  Ger* 
manicus,  in  marriage  to  Vinicius;  be  was  con- 
sul a  second  time  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  A-D. 
45;  though  in  the  following  year  he  wa?  pat  to 
death  by  Mcssalina,  to  whom  be  had  btxome 
an  object  of  suspicion,  and  whose  advaaeei  hi 
had  repulsed.] 

ViNius.  T.,  consul  in  A.D.  69  with  tbe  Em- 
peror Galbs,  and  one  of  the  chief  adrisensf 
the  latter  during  his  brief  reign  He  recom- 
mended Galba  to  choose  Oiho  as  bis  succesaor, 
but  he  was,  notwithstanding,  killed  bgr  Otho^ 
soldiers  after  the  death  of  Galba. 

ViPSAHiA  AoBirpiNA.  1.  Daughter  of  M.  Vip- 
santtts  Agrippe  by  bis  first  wife  FMspoBia.  the 
daughter  of  T  Pompon  ins  Atticus.the  fnerd  of 
Cicero.  Augustus  gave  her  in  marriage  to  big 
8tep<son  Tiberias,  by  whom  she  «w  Mdi  he* 
loved  ;  but  aAer  she  had  borne  him  a  son,  Tim- 
sus,  Tiberius  wss  ooropelled  to  divorce  her  bj 
tbe  command  of  the  emperor,  in  onler  to  ntrry 
Julia,  the  daughter  of  the  latter.  Vipsania  aft- 
erward naarried  Asinius  Oallus.  She  died  ia 
A.D.  SO.^.  Daughter  of  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippi 
by  his  second  wife  Julia,  better  koowaiflll 
name  of  Agrippina.    Vid.  AosirnMi. 

VirsANtt's  AoRiepA,  M.    Kti.  Aoiirri. 

Viaalos,  a  LaliB  divinity  worshipped  ikmg 
with  Diana  in  the  grove  at  Aricia,  at  the  fait 
of  the  Alban  Mount.  He  is  said  to  barelSH 
the  same  as  Hippolytus,  who  was  restored  to 
life  by  .fisculapins  at  the  request  of  Diana.  Hs 
was  placed  by  this  goddess  under  the  care  oftlii 
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■jDiph  Aricia.and  receiveJ  ihe  name  of  Virbius. 
Bj  Ibis  ojrmph  lie  became  tlie  laihcr  of  a  son, 
who  was  also  called  Virbiai,  aod  whom  bis 
mother  seat  to  the  SMutance  of  TurnoB  agaiut 

Apneas. 

ViKDO.    Vid.  VlNDBUCIA. 

[\'iK<iiLiANUs,  Q  Fabidb,  ihc  Icgstus  of  Ap- 
piua  Claudius  PulcUer  in  Cilicia  in  B.C.  51.  He 
espoused  the  cause  of  Pompey  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Civil  war  in  B.C.  49.] 

ViBciUosor  VERoiLiusMARo,  P.,  tlic  Roman 
poet,  was  born  on  the  15th  of  October,  B.C.  70, 
at  Andes  (now  Pietota),  a  small  village  near 
Mantua,  in  Cisalpine  Gaul.  Virgil's  father  prob- 
ably had  a  small  estate  which  he  cultivated : 
his  mother's  name  was  Maia.    He  was  educa- 
ted at  Cremon;i  and  .Mcdiolaniiin  (now  Milan), 
and  he  luuk  ihu  tuga  vinJis  al  Crcmuua  on  tlie 
day  on  which  he  commenced  his  sixteenth  year, 
in  5.5     It  is  said  that  he  subscqucnily  studied 
at  Neapolis  (now  xS'aplc*),  under  I'arllienjus,  a 
native  of  Btthynia,  from  whom  he  learned 
Grct  k.    He  was  also  instructed  by  Syron,  an 
epicurean,  and  probably  at  liunte.  Virgd's 
writings  prove  that  he  received  a  learned  edu- 
cation, and  traces  of  Epicurean  opinions  are 
apparent  in  them.   The  health  of  VirgU  was 
alw8]rs  feeble,  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  his 
attempting  to  rise  by  those  means  by  wliich  a 
Koman  gamed  distinction,  oratory  and  the  prac- 
tioe  of  arms. '  After  completing  his  education, 
Virgil  appears  to  have  retired  to  liis  paternal 
farm,  and  hero  be  may  have  written  some  of 
Ihe  small  pieces  which  are  attributed  to  him,  the 
Culcx,  Ciris,  Morelum,  and  otliers.    AHer  the 
battle  of  PbiUppi  (42)  Octavianus  assigned  to 
bis  soldiers  hinds  in  various  parts  of  Italy ;  and 
the  neighborhood  of  Cremona  and  Mantua  was 
one  of  the  districts  in  which  the  soldiers  were 
planted,  and  from  which  the  former  possessors 
were  dislodged.    Virgil  was  thus  deprived  of 
bis  property.    It  is  said  that  it  was  seized  by  a 
veteran  named  Claudius  or  Clodius,  and  that 
Asinius  Pollio,  who  was  then  governor  of  Gallia 
Transpadana,  advised  Virgil  to  apply  to  Octa- 
vianus at  Rome  for  the  restitution  of  his  land, 
•od  Octavianus  granted  bis  request.    It  is  sup- 
posed that  Virgil  wrote  the  Eclogue  which  stands 
lirsi  m  our  editions  to  commemorate  his  grati- 
tude to  Octavianus.    VirgU  became  acquainted 
with  Macenas  before  Horace  was,  and  Horace 
{Sat.,  i.,  5,  and  6, 55,  6cc.)  was  introduced  to  Mae- 
cenas bj  Virgil.  Whether  this  introduction  was 
in  41  or  a  little  later,  is  uncertain  ;  but  we  may 
rbaps  conclude,  from  the  name  of  Msecenas  not 
ing  mentioned  in  the  Eclogues  of  Virgil,  that 
b6  himself  was  not  on  those  intimate  terms  with 
Mscenas  which  ripened  into  friendship  until 
■Iter  they  were  written.  Horace,  in  one  of  bis 
Satires  {Sat.,  i  ,  5),  in  which  lie  describes  the 
journey  from  Rome  to  Urundisium,  mentions 
Vii^l  as  one  of  the  party,  and  in  language 
which  -hows  that  they  were  then  in  the  closest 
intimacy.    Tiic  most  finished  work  of  Virgil, 
his  Geoigica,  an  agricultural  poem,  was  under- 
taken at  the  suggestion  of  Msecenas  (Georg., 
iii.,  41).    Tlie  concluding  lines  of  the  Georgica 
were  written  at  Naples  {Georg.,  iv.,  559),  and 
the  poem  was  completed  alter  the  battle  of  Ac- 
tium,  B.C.  31,  while  Octavianus  was  in  the  East. 
Compare  Georg.f  iv.,  5U0,  and  ii.,  171.)  His 


Eclogues  had  all  been  completed,  and  probably 
before  the  Georgica  were  begun  {Gcorg.,  iv., 
565).  The  epic  poem  of  Virgil,  the  JEneid,  was 
probably  long  contemplated  by  the  poet.  While 
Augustus  was  in  Spain  (87),  he  wrote  to  Virgil 
to  express  his  wish  to  have  some  monument  of 
his  pnt.tic;il  talent.  Virgil  appears  to  have  com- 
menced the  .£neid  about  this  time.  In  23  died 
Marcellus,  the  son  of  Octavia,  Caesar's  sister,  by 
her  first  husband  ;  and  as  Virgil  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity of  crJitifying  his  patron,  he  introduced 
into  his  sixth  l>L>uk  of  the  .<£neid(883)  the  well- 
known  allusion  to  the  virtues  of  this  youth,  who 
was  cut  off  by  a  premature  death.  Octavia  is 
said  to  have  lieen  present  wlicu  the  poet  was 
reciting  this  alhiMoo  to  her  son,  and  to  have 
fiiiiUed  fri)iii  her  emotions.  She  rewarded  the 
poet  luunilicently  fur  his  excusable  flattery.  As 
Msrcelltts  did  not  die  till  S3,  these  lines  were 
of  course  written  after  his  death,  but  that  does 
not  prove  that  the  whole  of  the  sixth  book  was 
vrritten  so  late.  A  passage  in  the  seventh  book 
(606)  appears  to  allude  to  Au<.nistus  receiving 
back  the  Parthian  standards,  which  event  be- 
longs to  SO.  When  Augustus  wss  rHuming 
from  Samos,  where  he  had  spent  the  winter  oi 
20,  he  met  Virgil  at  Athens.  The  poet,  it  is 
said,  bad  intended  to  make  a  tonr  of  Greece, 
but  lie  accompanied  the  emperor  toMegara  and 
thence  to  Italy.  His  health,  which  had  been 
long  declining,  was  now  completely  broken,  and 
ho  died  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Brundisium  on 
the  twenty-.iecond  of  September,  19,  not  having 
quite  completed  his  fifly-first  year.  His  re- 
main.s  were  transferred  to  Naples,  which  had 
been  his  favorite  residence,  and  placed  on  the 
road  from  Naples  to  Puteoli  (now  Pozzuoli), 
where  a  monument  is  stiU  shown,  supposed  to 
be  iho  tomb  of  the  poet.  The  inscription  said 
to  have  been  placed  on  the  tomb, 

"  Mantua  ine  gcnuit,  Calabri  ropacre,  tenet  nunc 
Pvthnope.  Cedai  paiesa,  run,  dnoei^'' 

we  can  not  suppose  to  have  been  written  by  the 
poet.  Virgil  named,  as  heredcs  in  Jiis  testa- 
ment, his  half-brother  V'alerius  i'roculus,  lo 
whom  he  left  one  half  of  his  property,  and  also 
Aui^iisius,  Maecenas,  L.  Varins.and  PlotiusTuo- 
ca.  It  IS  said  that  in  his  last  illness  he  wished 
to  burn  the  .£neid,  to  which  he  had  not  given 
the  finishing  touches,  but  his  friends  would  not 
allow  him.  Whatever  he  may  have  wished  to 
be  done  with  the  .^neid,  it  was  preserved  and 
published  by  his  friends  Varius  and  Tucca.  The 
poet  bad  been  eoriched  by  the  liberality  of  his 
patrons,  and  he  left  behind  bim  a  eoiwlderable 
'  pro[>crty,  and  a  house  on  the  Esquiline  Hill,  iieai 
the  gardens  of  Maecenas.  He  used  his  wealth 
liberally,  and  his  library,  which  was  doubtless  a 
good  one,  was  easy  of  access.  He  used  to  send 
his  parents  money  every  year.  His  father,  who 
became  blind,  did  not  die  before  bis  son  had  at. 
tained  a  mature  age.  Two  brothers  of  Virgil 
also  died  before  him.  In  his  fortunes  and  bis 
friends  Virgil  was  a  happy  mati.  Munificent 
patronage  gave  him  ample  means  of  enjoyment 
and  of  leisure,  and  he  had  the  friendship  of  all 
the  most  accomplished  men  of  the  day,  among 
whom  Horace  entertained  a  strong  aflnotion  for 
him.  He  was  an  amiable,  good-tempered  man, 
free  from  the  meat  pai$i(ioiis  of  envy  and  jcui- 
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'  Bwd  '••  all  5al  health  he  was  prosperoas. 
Km  (aac,  wUich  was  established  in  his  life-time. 
Bras  cherished  after  his  death,  as  an  inharitanee 

in  which  every  Roman  had  :i  sharp;  and  his 
works  became  school-books  eveo  before  the 
death  of  Augoetos,  and  oontimied  aaeh  Ibr  cen- 
turif»s  after.  The  learned  poems  of  Virgil  soon 
gave  employment  to  commentators  and  critics. 
Aulas  Oellfua  has  nnmerous  retnaTts  mi  Virgil, 
and  Macrohius,  in  his  Saturnalia,  has  filled  four 
books  (iii.-vi.)  with  bis  critical  remarks  on  Vir- 
gil's poems.  One  of  the  most  YahiaMe  eom- 
mentaries  on  Virgil,  in  which  a  great  amount  of 
curious  and  instructive  matter  has  been  pre- 
served, is  that  of  Servius.  Vid.  Servios.  Vir- 
gil is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  the  Latin 
authors,  not  so  much  for  the  form  of  the  ex- 
pression, though  that  vj  sometimes  ambiguoos 
enough,  bi^t  from  the  great  Tariety  of  knowledge 
that  is  required  to  attain  his  meaning  in  all  its 
fullness.  Virgil  was  the  great  poet  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  too.  To  him  Dante  paid  the  homage 
of  his  superior  genius,  and  owned  him  for  his 
master  and  his  model.  Among  the  vulgar  he 
had  the  reputation  of  aeonjarer.  a  neoromancer, 
a  worker  of  mira^'lcs  :  it  is  the  fate  of  a  great 
name  to  be  embalmed  in  fable.  The  ten  short 
poems  called  BuecUat  were  the  earlfeet  worka 
of  Virgil,  and  probably  all  written  between  41 
and  37.  These  Bucolica  are  not  Bucolica  in 
the  eame  sense  aa  the  poema  of  Theoerltaa, 
uhi^h  l:av<'  the  same  title.  They  have  all  a 
Bucolic  form  and  coloring,  but  some  of  them 
have  nothing  more.  They  are  also  caHed  Eelo- 
gie  or  Selections,  but  this  name  may  not  have 
orff  hiatad  with  the  poet.  Their  merit  consists 
hi  their  ▼ersfllcation,  which  was  smoother  and 
more  polished  than  the  hexameters  which  the 
Romans  had  yet  seen,  and  in  many  natural  and 
simple  touches.  But  as  an  attempt  to  transfer 
the  Syracusan  muse  into  Italy,  they  are  certainly 
a  failure,  and  we  read  the  pastorals  of  Theo- 
critus and  of  Virgd  with  a  very  ditrcroiii  degree 
of  pleasure.  The  fourth  Eclogue,  entitled  Pol- 
lio,  which  may  have  brrn  written  in  40,  after 
the  peace  of  Brundisium,  has  nothing  of  the 
pastoral  character  about  it.  It  is  allegorical, 
.  my.stical,  half  historical  and  prophetical,  enig- 
matical— any  thing,  in  fact,  but  Bucolic.  The 
first  Eclogue  is  Bucolic  In  form  and  in  treatment, 
with  an  historical  ba'^ia  The  second  Eclogue, 
the  Alexis,  is  an  amatorv  poem,  with  a  Bucolic 
eotoring,  whieh,  indeed,  la  the  eharaelenattc  of 
all  Virgil's  Eclogues,  whatever  they  may  be  in 
substance.  The  third,  the  fifth,  the  seventh, 
and  the  ninth  are  more  eleariy  modelled  on  the 
form  of  the  poems  of  his  Sicilian  prototype  ;  and 
the  eighth,  the  Pharmaceutria,  is  a  direct  imita- 
tion of  the  original  Greek.  The  tenth,  entitled 
Gallus,  perhaps  written  the  last  of  all.  is  a  love 
poem,  which,  if  written  in  elegiac  verse,  would 
be  more  appropriately  called  an  elegy  than  a  Bu- 
colic. The  Georf,rira,  or  ••Agricultural  Poem,'* 
in  four  books,  is  a  didactic  poem,  which  Virgil 
dedicated  to  his  patron  Maecenas.  He  treats  of 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  in  the  first  book,  of 
fruit-trees  in  the  second,  of  tiorscs  and  other 
cattle  in  the  third,  and  of  bees  m  the  fourth, 
fn  this  poem  Virgil  shows  a  great  improve- 
ment both  in  his  taste  and  in  his  versification. 
Neither  in  the  Cieorgics  nor  elsewhere  has  Vir- 
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gil  the  merit  of  striking  originality  ;  his  cbttf 
merit  consists  in  the  skillful  handling  of  borrow, 
ed  materiala.    HIa  aobjeet,  which  waa  bf  aa 

means  promising,  he  treated  in  a  manner  b»jUi 
instructive  and  pleasing;  for  he  has  givea 
manyaaeftal  remaiks  on  agrfooltora,  and  diveiw 

sifird  (he  dryness  of  didnciic  poetry  by  numer- 
ous allusions  and  apt  embellisbmeots,  and  some 
occasional  digreanona  witfioitt  wandering  tee 
far  from  his  main  matter.    In  the  fir^t  ho  ik  he 
enumerates  the  aubjects  of  his  poem,  among 
which  is  the  treatment  of  bees ;  yet  the  maa* 
agement  of  lioes  seems  but  meagre  mat'-ridl  f  r 
one  fourth  of  the  whole  poem,  and  the  author 
accordingly  had  to  complete  the  fourth  book 
with  matter  somewhat  extraneous — the  long 
story  of  Arista!U8.   The  Georgica  is  the  most 
finished  specimen  of  the  Latin  hexameter  which 
we  have  ;  and  the  rude  rigor  of  Loeretioa  and 
the  antiquated  rudeness  of  Ennius  are  hereia* 
placed  by  a  versification  which  in  its  kind  caa 
not  he  surpassed.   The  Georgica  are  also  the 
most  oricina!  poe?i  of  Virgi!.  for  he  found  little 
in  the  Work*  and  Paf$  of  Hesiod  that  could 
furnish  him  with  hints  for  the  treatment  ef  his 
subject,  and  we  are  not  aware  that  there  was 
any  work  which  he  could  exactly  follow  aa  a 
whole.  For  namerona  aingle  lines  he  was  in* 
debted  to  his  extensive  reading  of  the  Greek 
poets.    The  Mndd^  or  adventures  of  J^neas 
after  the  fall  of  Troy,  is  an  epie  pom  on  the 
model  of  the  llmneric  poems.    It  was  foaadsd 
upon  an  old  Roman  tradition  that  JSneas  aad 
his  Trojans  settled  in  Italy,  and  were  the  Ibaad^  • 
crs  of  the  Roman  name.    In  the  C-rst  book  WB 
have  the  story  of  .Cneas  being  driven  by  a 
storm  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  bewg  hospi- 
tably received  by  Dido,  queen  of  C&rthige,  to 
whom  he  relates  in  the  episode  of  the  second 
and  third  books  the  fall  of  Troy  and  his  wjnder- 
ings.    In  the  fourth  book  the  poet  has  eiabo- 
rated  the  story  of  the  attachment  of  Dido  sad 
.^f^ncas,  the  departure  of  .flneas  in  obedieace 
to  the  will  of  the  gods,  and  the  suicide  of  the 
Carthaginian  queen.    The  fifth  book  contains 
the  visit  to  Sicily,  and  tiie  sixth  the  laodmg  of 
v¥!neas  at  Cume  in  Italy,  and  hie  descent  to  the 
infernal  regions,  where  he  sees  his  father  .\n- 
chises,  and  has  a  prophetic  vision  of  ifae  glorious 
destiniea  of  bfo  race  and  of  the  future  bneea  af 
Rome.    In  the  first  six  books  the  adventures  of 
Ulysses  in  the  Odyssey  are  the  model,  and  thesa 
books  eontafn  mora  variety  of  ineldeat  and  ali* 
nation  than  those  which  follow.    The  critics 
have  discovered  an  anachronism  in  the  visit  o^ 
^neaa  to  Carthage,  wirich  ia  auppesed  not  la 
have  heen  founded  until  two  centuries  aflorthe 
fall  of  Troy,  but  thia  is  a  matter  which  we  nu^ 
lesTe  without  diaeoaaton,  or  admit  wittMot  ar 
Inwinur  it  to  he  a  poetical  defect.    The  last  six 
book.s.  the  history  of  the  struggles  of  Mtnem  ia 
Italy,  arc  founded  on  the  mtxlel  of  the  battles 
of  the  Iliad.    Latinus,  the  king  of  the  Latini, 
offers  the  Trojan  hero  his  daughter  Jjavioia  ia 
marriage,  who  hud  been  betrothed  to  Tumos, 
the  warlike  king  of  the  RatidL    The  contest  if 
ended  by  the  death  of  Turnus,  who  falls  by  th« 
hand  of  .Eneas.    The  fortunes  of^tncaa  aiul 
his  final  settlement  in  Italy  are  the  anbiect  of 
the  iEneid,  but  the  glories  of  Rome  and  of  the 
Julian  house,  to  which  Auguatua  belonged,  ai« 
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Indirectly  the  poet's  theme.    In  the  first  book 
tho  foundation  of  Alba  Longa  is  promised  by 
Jupiter  to  Venus  (JEneid,  I,        and  the  trans* 
fer  of  empire  from  Alba  to  Rome;  from  the 
line  of  iEneas  will  descend  the  "Trojan  Ce- 
sar," wboae  enpira  will  only  be  limited  by  the 
ocean,  and  who've  U'lory  by  the  heavens.  Tho 
Tuture  rivalry  between  Jiome  and  Carthage,  and 
tbe  Qlttmate  triumphe  of  Rome  are  predicted. 
The  poems  abound  in  alhisions  to  th-^  hi.^tory  of 
Korae ;  and  the  aim  of  the  poet  to  confirm  and 
embeltfsh  the  popular  tradition  of  the  Trojan 
origin  of  llie  Roman  state,  and  tbe  descent  of 
the  Julii  from  Venus,  is  apparent  all  through  the 
poem.   It  b  objected  to  the  JEneid  that  it  has 
not  the  unity  of  construction  either  of  the  Iliad 
or  of  the  Odyssey,  and  that  it  is  deficient  in  that 
antique  simplicity  which  characterizes  these 
two  poema.  iEneaa,  the  hero,  la  an  insipid 
kind  of  personage,  and  a  mnch  superior  interest 
is  excited  by  the  savage  Mezentius,  and  also  by 
Tumus,  the  unfortunate  rival  of  Mneta.  Virgil 
imitated  other  poets  besides  Homer,  and  he  has 
occasionally  burrowed  from  them,  especially 
from  Apollonius  of  Rhodes.    If  Virgil's  subject 
was  difficult  to  invest  with  interest,  that  is  his 
apology ;  but  it  can  not  be  denied  that  many 
parts  of  hta  poem  are  aucoeaafuUy  elaborate«l, 
and  that  particular  .scenes  and  incidents  are 
treated  with  true  poetic  spirit.   The  historical 
eoloringf  whieb  penradea  it,  and  the  great  amoont 
of  antiquarian  learning  which  he  has  scattered 
through  it,  make  the  i£neid  a  study  for  the  his- 
torian of  Rome.  Virgirs  good  aenee  and  taste 
are  always  conspicuous,  and  make  up  for  the 
defect  of  origmality.    As  a  whole,  the  i£neid 
leavea  no  atrong  impression,  which  ariaea  from 
the  r-Act  that  it  is  not  really  a  national  poem, 
like  the  Iliad  or  tbe  Udys«ey,  the  monument  of 
an  age  of  mrbieh  we  have  no  other  literary  mon- 
ument ;  it  is  a  learned  poem,  the  production  of 
an  age  in  which  it  does  not  appear  as  an  em- 
bodiment of  the  national  feeling,  but  as  a  mon- 
ument of  the  talent  and  industry  of  an  individ- 
ual.   Virgil  has  the  merit  of  being  the  best  of 
the  Roman  epic  poets,  superior  both  to  Ennius 
who  preceded  him,  and  on  whom  he  levied  con- 
tributions, and  to  Lucan,  Silius  Italicua,  and  Va- 
lerius Flaccus,  who  belong  to  a  later  age.  The 
paaaion  for  rhetorical  display,  which  character- 
izes all  the  literature  of  Rome,  is  much  less 
oflensive  in  Virgil  than  in  those  who  followed 
bim  in  the  line  of  epic  poetry.   The  larger  edi- 
tions of  Virgil  contain  some  short  poems,  which 
are  attributed  to  him,  and  may  have  been  among 
hia  earlfer  worka.  The  Cubit  or  Gnat,  la  a  kind 
of  Bucolic  poem,  in  four  hundred  and  thirteen 
hexameters,  often  very  obscure  ;  the  Ctru,  or 
tbe  mytbm  of  Scylla,  the  daughter  of  Nlmia, 
king  of  Mrtjara,  in  five  hundred  and  forty-one 
hexameters,  has  been  attributed  to  Cornelius 
Oalloa  and  ethera ;  the  Meretttm,  in  one  hundred 
and  twenty-three  verses,  tlie  name  of  a  com- 
pound mess,  is  a  poem  lu  hexameters,  on  the 
daily  labor  of  a  cultivator,  but  it  oontaini  only 
the  description  of  the  labors  of  the  first  part  of 
the  day,  which  consist  in  preparing  the  More- 
turn  ;  the  Copa,  in  elegiac  verse,  is  an  invita- 
tion by  a  female  tavern-keeper  or  servant  at- 
tached to  a  Caupona,  to  passengers  to  come  in 
and  enjoy  themselvea.   There  are  also  lourteen 


short  pieces  in  various  metres,  classed  under 
the  general  name  of  CataUeta.  That  addressed 
"  Ad  Venerem"  shown  that  the  writer,  whoever 
he  was,  had  a  talent  for  elegiac  poetry  Of  the 
numerous  editions  of  Viigil,  the  best  are  by 
Bormann,  Amaterdam,  1746,  4  rob.  4to  ;  by 
Heyne,  1767-1775,  Lips.,  4  vols  8vo,  of  which 
the  fourth  edition  contains  important  improve- 
menta  by  Wagner,  Lips.,  1830,  5  rote.  8vo  ; 
and  by  Forhiger,  Ltpa.,  1846-1846,  8  rob.  Sro 
(second  edition). 

[Viaoitu  s,  C.  praetor  B.C.  62,  had  Q.  Cicero 
as  one  of  his  colleagues.  Next  year,  n  C  Gl, 
he  governed  Sicily  as  propra>tor,  where  P.  Clo- 
dius  served  under  him  as  qusestor.  He  was 
still  in  Sicily  in  B  C.  58,  when  Cicero  was  ban- 
ished, and  refused  to  allow  the  latter  refuge  in 
his  province.  In  the  Civil  war  Virgilius  es- 
poused the  cause  of  Pompey,  and  had  the  com- 
mand of  Tbapsus,  together  with  a  fleet,  in  B.C. 
46.  AAer  the  battle  of  Tbapsus,  Virgilius  at 
first  refused  to  surrender  the  town,  but  anbae 
quently,  seeing  resi.stance  hopeless,  he  aurren* 
dercd  the  place  to  Caninius  Kebilus.] 

ViroThIa,  daughter  of  L.  Virginiua,  a  brava 
centurion,  was  a  beautiful  and  innocent  girl, 
betrothed  to  L.  Icihus.  Her  beauty  excited  the 
lost  of  the  deeemTir  Appina  Claodioa,  who  got 
one  of  his  clienta  to  seize  the  damsel  and  rh-im 
her  as  his  elare.  The  case  was  brought  before 
the  deeemTir  for  deeiaion ;  her  fHenda  begged 
him  to  postpone  liis  judgment  till  her  father 
could  be  fetched  from  the  camp,  and  offered  to 
give  aecnrity  for  the  appearance  of  the  maiden. 
.Appius,  fearing  a  riot,  agreed  to  let  the  cause 
stand  over  till  the  next  day  \  but  on  the  follow, 
ing morning  he  pronooneed  eentenee,  assigning 
Virginia  to  his  frecdman  ller  father,  who  had 
come  from  the  camp,  seeing  that  all  hope  waa 
gone,  prayed  the  deeemrir  to  be  allowed  to 
speak  one  word  to  the  nurse  in  his  daughter's 
hearing,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  she  was 
really  his  daughter.  The  raqueat  was  granted ; 
Virgin i us  drew  them  both  aaide,  and  snatching 
up  a  butcher's  knife  from  one  of  the  stalls, 
plunged  it  in  his  daughter's  breast,  exclairmng, 
"There  is  no  way  but  this  to  keep  thee  free." 
In  vain  did  .\ppiu8  call  out  to  stop  him.  The 
crowd  made  way  for  him ;  and,  holding  hia 
bloody  knife  on  high,  he  rushed  to  the  gate'of 
the  city,  and  hastened  to  the  Roman  camp. 
The  result  is  known.  Both  camp  and  city  rose 
against  the  decemvirs,  who  were  deprived  of 
their  power,  and  the  old  form  of  government 
was  restored.  L.  Virginius  was  the  first  who 
wna  eleeted  tribune,  and  he  haalened  to  take 
revenge  upon  his  cruel  enemy  By  his  orders 
Appiua  was  dragged  to  prison  to  await  bis  trial, 
and  he  there  pot  an  end  to  hia  own  in  order 
to  avoid  a  more  ignominious  death. 

ViroInU  or  VaaolNiA  Gens,  patrician  and 
plebeian.  The  patrician  Virginii  frequently  filled 
the  highest  honors  of  the  stale  durmg  the  early 
years  of  the  republic.  They  all  bore  the  cog- 
nomea  of  Trko$tu»t  bat  noae  of  then  aie  of 
sufficient  impnrtanoe  to  reqolra  a  aepante  no* 
tice.  • 

ViBoiinoB,  L.,  father  of  Virginia,  wboae  tragio 
fate  occasioned  the  downftU  of  the  deeemvira, 

B.C.  449.    Kii.  ViRoim*. 
ViaaxNios  Roput,  consul  A.D.  63,  and  gov- 
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tmor  of  Upper  Germany  at  the  time  of  the  re- 
volt of  Julius  Vindex  in  Gaul  (68).  The  sol- 
diere  of  Virginius  wished  to  raise  bim  to  the 
empire  :  but  he  refused  the  honor,  and  marched 
uniost  V  fidcx,  who  perished  before  Vesonlio. 
VU.  VwDCx.  After  the  death  of  Nero,  Vir- 
fioius  supported  the  claims  of  Gaiha,  and  ac- 
somptnied  him  to  Rome.  After  Othu  s  death, 
the  soldiers  again  attempted  to  proclaim  Virgin- 
ius emprror,  and,  in  consequence  of  his  refusal 
of  the  honor,  he  narrowly  escaped  with  bis  life. 
Virginias  died  in  the  reign  of  Nerfa,  in  Ills  third 
consulsliip,  AD  97,  at  eighty-three  years  of  age. 
He  was  honored  wilb  a  public  funeral,  and  bis 
panegyric  was  prononncM  fay  the  historian  Tae* 
itus,  who  was  then  consul.  Thn  yonnjer  Pliny, 
of  whom  Virginius  bad  been  tbe  tutor  or  guard- 
ian, also  mentioRs  him  with  praise. 

ViKiATHUs,  a  celebrated  I.ii^itanian.  is  de- 
scribed by  tbe  Romans  as  originally  a  shepherd 
sr  huntsman,  and  afterward  a  robl^r,  or,  as  be 
would  be  called  in  Spain  at  the  present  day,  a 
guerilla  chief.  His  character  is  drawn  very 
favorably  by  many  of  the  ancient  writers,  who 
celebrate  his  justice  and  equity,  which  was 
particularly  shown  in  tlie  fair  division  of  the 
spoils  he  obtained  from  the  enemy.  Viriatbus 
was  one  of  the  Lositaniaas  who  escaped  the 
treacherous  and  savage  massacre  of  tlie  people 
by  the  proconsul  Galba  in  B.C.  150.  Tici.  Galba, 
No.  S.  He  was  desttoed  to  be  tbe  avenger  of 
his  country's  wrong's  He  cnjlceted  a  formida- 
ble force*  and  for  several  successive  years  be 
defeated  one  Roman  army  after  aaotber.  At 
lengih,  in  140,  the  proconsul  Fabius  Scrvilianus 
coucluded  a  peace  with  Viriatbus  in  order  to 
save  bis  army,  whieh  had  been  indosed  by  the 
Lusitanians  in  a  mountain  pass,  much  in  the 
same  way  as  their  ancestors  bad  been  by  the 
Samnites  at  the  Candine  Porte.  The  treaty 
was  ratifu^d  by  the  senate  ;  but  Servilius  Caepio, 
who  bad  succeeded  to  tbe  command  of  Further 
Spain  in  140,  renewed  the  war,  and  shortly  aA> 
erward  procured  the  assassination  of  VitiaUMia 
by  bribing  three  of  his  friends. 

VisiooxARtip.  1.  Or  Britomartos,  the  lead- 
er of  the  Gauls,  slam  by  Marodlna.  Vid.  Mar- 
CKULvn,  No.  I.— 2.  Or  ViRnPM.4Rrs.  a  chieftain 
of  the  ^tdui,  wliom  Cu.>sar  had  raised  from  a 
low  rank  to  the  highest  honor,  bat  who  after- 
ward joined  the  Gaub  in  their  great  rsfolt  in 
B.C.  62. 

[VmiDovix,  the  chieflain  of  tbe  UneUi,  w^as 
conquered  by  Q.  Titurias  SabionSi  C«iar*a  le- 
gatus  in  B.C.  66.] 

Viaros,  the  Roman  personifieation  of  manly 
valor.  She  was  represented  with  a  short  tunic, 
ber  right  breast  uncovered,  a  helmet  on  ber 
head,  a  spear  in  her  left  band,  a  sword  in  the 
right,  and  .standing  wiifi  her  right  foot  on  a  hel- 
met. A  temple  of  Virtus  was  built  by  Marcel- 
his  cloee  to  one  of  Honor*  Ftd.  Hoiioa. 

VibckuJnvs,  8p.  CassIvs.  Vid.  Cissivs, 
No.  I. 

'  [Visovs.    1.  Surnamed  Thmrinos.  probably 

lirom  his  native  place Tburii  in  Calabria,  a  puet 
and  friend  of  Horace  and  Maecenas,  one  of  the 
guests  at  the  supper  of  Nasidicnus  described  by 
Horace  (Sat ,  it  .  8,  20).— 8.  Vihids  Viscdb,  a 
Roman  Itnighi,  wlio,  though  possessed  of  great 
wealth  and  enjoying  tbe  favor  of  Augustus,  pre* ' 


ferred  remaininj;  in  the  equestrian  onler  .  Im 
was  tbe  father  of  tbe  two  Visci,  who  are  praited 
as  poeta»  and  wen  oa  iotinatoietflM  with  Bar. 

ace.] 

VuTtLA  (now  Vistula,  English;  UocJUci, 
German),  an  important  river  of  Gwumuf^kfrn. 
ing  the  boundary  between  Germany  and  Sama- 
tia,  rising  in  the  licrcynia  .Silva,  and  falling  ubr 
tbe  Mare  Saevicum  or  the  Baltic 

Viet'ROis  (now  Wcscr),  an  important  rim  of 
Germany,  falling  into  tbe  German  Ocean.  Plot- 
emy  maiea  it  nse  in  Mount  Melibceaa.  tinrisii 
the  Romans  were  not  acquainted  with  tlwMaihi  i 
ern  course  of  tbe  Weser  below  Mindeo. 

VitsllTos.    1.  L.,  father  of  the  cnpenc, 
was  a  consummate  flatterer,  and  by  hi*  aito 
gained  promotion.    After  being  coo«d  in  A.TI 
34,  he  had  been  appointed  gofersor  of  Syria,  ! 
and  had  made  favorable  terms  of  peace  with  Ar. 
tabanus.   But  all  this  only  excited  Cahguh'i 
jealousy,  and  he  sent  forVitenias  to  pot  him  to 
death.    The  governor  saved  himself  by  l:is  jb- 
ject  humiliation  and  the  gross  flattery  whick 
pleased  and  softened  tbe  savage  tyraot.  He 
paid  the  like  attention  to  Claudius  and  Me&sa- 
lina,  and  was  rewarded  by  being  twice  cor.jul 
with  Claudius,  and  censor. — 3.  L.,  son  of  ibe  i 
preceding,  and  brother  of  Ute  emperor,  wucoo-  | 
sul  in  4S.    He  was  put  to  death  by  the  panyof 
Vespasian  on  his  brother's  fall. — 3.  A..  Roiuaa 
emperor  from  Januan.'  2d  to  Deoeoriier  SU, 
A.l).  69,  was  the  Fon  of  No.  1.    He  wasconsd  | 
during  tbe  first  six  months  of  48,  and  htsbroiii- 
er  Lucius  during  the  siz  following  months.  He 
had  some  knowledge  of  letters  and  some  elo- 
quence.  His  vices  made  bim  a  favorite  of  T>-  i 
berins,  Cains  Calignts,  Claodins,  and  Nero,  sbo  | 
loaded  him  with  favors.    People  were  much  .^r. 
prised  when  GaJba  chose  such  a  man  to  oo(b>  i 
mand  the  legions  in  Lower  Germany,  ftr  be  bad  I 
no  military  talent.    His  great  talent  was  eat- 
ing and  drinking.   The  soldiers  of  Vitelhus  p[0> 
claimed  him  emperor  at  Colooia  AgnpptneoM 
(now  Cologne)  on  the  2d  of  January,  69.  His 
generals  Fabius  Valens  and  Caecioa  nurchfld 
into  Italy,  defeated  Otho's  troops  atthedccisiTt 
battle  of  Bedriacum,  and  thns  secured  for  Vi- 
tellius  the  undisputed  c«»mmand  of  Italy.  Tbe 
soldiers  of  (Jilio,  alter  tiie  death  ul  tbe  latter, 
took  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  Vilcllius.  VitelJiw 
reaehed  Rome  in  July.    He  did  not  disturb  acy 
person  in  the  enjoyment  of  what  bad  been  giieo 
by  Nero,  Galba,  and  Otho,  nor  did  he  oooi** 
cate  any  man's  property.    Thouuli  some  of 
Qtho's  adherents  were  put  to  death,  tie  let  tbe 
next  of  kin  take  their  property.  Bat,  UuKigh  hs 
showed  moderation  in  this  part  of  his  coTnIiict. 
be  showed  none  m  bis  expenses.  He  wu  a 
glutton  and  an  epicvre,  and  his  eUsf  Mn» 
meat  was  the  table,  on  which  he  spent  MM* 
mono  sums  of  money.  Meantimp 
who  had  at  first  taken  tbe  oath  of  aHflg^M 
Vitellius,  was  proclaimed  eaupsior  it  AlOM 
drea  on  the  Ist  of  July.   Ves^udsa  waHflH- 
ily  recognized  by  all  tbe  East ;  and  thshgioM 
of  Illyricum,  under  Antonius  Primus,  entered 
tbe  north  of  Italy  and  declared  for  VetpsaiM^ 
Vitellius  dispatched  Cccina  with  a  poverM 
force  to  oppoia  PriOMIS:  but  Cascina  was  not 
faithful  to  the  emperor.    Primus  defeated  ilie 
VitelUans  in  two  battles,  and  af^erwanl  toA 
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■nd  {vOIaged  the  chy  of  Crenomi.  Priimis  then 

marched  upon  Rome,  and  forced  his  way  into 
the  city,  after  much  fighting.  VttellioB  ^ras 
aeised  in  the  palaoe,  led  throagh  the  streets 
with  every  circumstance  of  ignominy,  and  drag- 
ged to  the  Gemonis  Scalae,  where  he  was  killed 
with  repeated  blows.  Hfs  head  was  canied 
*nboot  Rome,  and  liis  body  was  dragged  into  the 
Tiber;  but  it  was  afterward  interred  by  his 
wife  Oaleria  Fondana.  A  few  days  before  the 
death  of  Vitellius,  the  Capitol  had  been  burned 
in  the  assault  made  by  his  soldiers  upon  this 
building,  where  Flavius  Sabinus,  the  brother  of 
the  Emperor  Vespasian,  had  taken  refilge. 

[ViTiA,  the  mother  of  Fuius  ricminus,  was 
put  to  death  by  Tiberius  in  A.D.  3:2  bccau:ie  bhc 
had  lamented  the  execution  of  htr  eon,  who 
liad  been  consul  in  A.D.  29  ] 

ViTRuvius  PoLuo,  M.,  the  author  of  the  cel- 
ebrated treatise  on  Architecture,  of  whom  we 
know  nothing  except  a  few  facts  contained  in 
scattered  passages  of  his  own  worit.  He  ap- 
pears to  hare  served  as  a  militery  engineer  un- 
der Julius  Caesar,  in  the  African  war,  B  C.  40, 
and  he  was  broken  down  with  age  when  be 
composed  his  worlc,  whieh  is  dedicated  to  the 
Emperor  Augustus.  (The  name  of  the  emper- 
or is  not  mentioned  in  the  dedication,  but  there 
can  be  no  donbt  that  it  was  Angoatos.)  The 
object  of  his  work  appears  to  have  had  refer- 
ence to  hitnaelf  aa  well  as  to  his  subject.  He 
professes  his  intention  to  flimtsh  the  emperor 
with  a  standard  hy  which  to  judge  of  the  build- 
ings he  had  already  erected,  as  well  aa  of  those 
whieh  he  might  afterward  erect ;  which  can 
have  no  meaning,  unless  he  wished  to  protest 
against  the  style  of  architecture  which  prevail- 
ed in  the  buildings  already  erected.  That  this 
WB8  really  his  intention  appears  from  several 
•  other  arguments,  and  especially  from  his  fre- 
quent references  to  the*  unworthy  means  by 
which  architects  obtained  wealth  and  favor, 
witli  which  he  contrasts  his  own*  moderation 
and  contentment  in  his  more  obscure  position. 
In  a  word,  comparatively  unsuccessful  as  an 
architect,  for  we  have  no  building  of  his  men- 
tioned except  the  basilica  at  i-'anum,  he  attempt- 
ed to  eatabhsh  his  repntatton  as  a  writer  upon 
tlic  theory  of  his  art ;  and  in  this  he  has  been 
tolerably  successful.  His  work  is  a  valuable 
eempendhim  of  thoee  written  by  nnmerons 
Greek  architects,  whom  he  mentions  ehiofly  in 
the  pre£ace  to  his  seventh  book,  and  by  some 
Roman  writers  on  architeetnre.  Its  ehief  de- 
feets  aro  its  brt^vity,  of  which  Vitruvius  him- 
self boasts,  and  which  he  often  carries  so  far  as 
to  be  unintelligible,  and  the  obscurity  (ff  the 
style,  arising  in  part  from  the  natural  difliculty 
of  technical  language,  but  in  part  also  from  the 
author's  want  of  skill  in  writing,  and  sometimes 
from  his  imperfect  comprehension  of  his  Greek 
authorities.  His  work  is  entitled  De  Architec- 
tura  Libri  X.  In  the  First  Book,  after  the  ded- 
ication to  the  emperor,  and  a  general  descrip- 
tion of  the  science  of  architecture,  and  an  ac- 
count of  the  proper  education  of  an  architect, 
he  treats  of  the  choice  of  a  proper  site  for  a 
city,  the  di.sposition  nf  its  plan,  its  fortifications, 
and  the  several  buildings  within  it.  The  8ecr- 
•ml  Aval  ia  on  tiie  maleriala  need  in  bailding. 
The  TIkM  and  Fiomrtk  Booh  am  devoted  to 
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templea  and  flie  fear  ordera  of  arohHeetore  am- 

jdoyed  in  them,  namely,  the  Ionic,  Corinthian, 
Doric,  and  Tuscan.  The  Fifth  Book  relates  to 
publie  bnildings,  the  ^xtk  to  private  houses, 
and  the  Seventh  to  interior  decorations.  The 
Migktk  is  on  the  subject  of  water ;  the  mode  of 
finding  it ;  its  different  kinds ;  and  the  various 
modes  of  convoyinfj  it  for  the  supply  of  ntiea. 
The  Ninth  Book  treats  of  various  kinds  of  ."sun- 
dials and  other  instruments  for  measurmg  luue ; 
and  the  Truth  of  the  machines  used  in  build- 
ing, and  of  military  engines.  Each  book  has  a 
preface,  upon  some  matter  more  or  less  con- 
neeted  with  the  anl»iect;  and  these  prefacea 
are  the  source  of  most  of  our  information  about 
the  author.  The  best  editions  of  Viiruvius  are 
those  of  Schneider,  3  vols..  Lips.,  1807,  1808, 
8vo  ;  of  Stratico,  4  vols  ,  TJdino,  1825-30,  with 
plates  and  a  Lexicon  Viiruvianum ;  and  of  Mart- 
ni,  4  vols.,  Rom.,  1836,  fol. 

[Vivisct.    Vid.  BiTt  iMiJEs,  No.  2  ] 

VocATKs,  a  people  in  Gallia  Aquitanica,  dwell- 
ing  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Tamaatea,  Son* 
siatrs,  and  Elusates,  probably  in  the  modern 
Tursan  or  Teursan. 

Vocaifos  (now  Bdzherg),  a  monntain  in  Gal* 
lia  Bclgica,  an  eastern  branch  of  ttA  Jnra. 

VocoMiOs  Sax\.    Vid.  Sax  A. 

VocowtTi,  a  powerful  and  important  people  in 
Gallia  Xarhonensis,  inhabiting  the  southeastern 
part  of  Daupbine,  and  a  part  of  Provence,  be- 
tween the  Drac  and  the  Durance,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  Allobroges,  and  on  the  aonth 
by  the  Salyes  and  Albioeci.  Their  country  con- 
tained large  and  beautiful  valleys  between  the 
mountains,  in  which  good  wine  was  grown. 
They  were  allowed  by  the  Romans  to  live  un- 
der  their  own  laws,  and,  though  in  a  Koman 
province,  they  were  the  alliea  and  not  the  sub 
jecla  of  Rome. 

VowKvos  or  Vossisos  (now  Vosgu),  a  range 
of  monotaina  in  Oanl,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Lingoncs,  running  parallel  to  the  Rhine,  and 
separating  its  basin  from  that  of  the  Mosclla. 
The  rivers  Sequana  (now  Smw),  Arar(now  Sa- 
dne),  and  the  Moeella  (now  MoodUjt  rise  in 
these  mouutaios. 

VoLAwnni,  a  strong  fertreaa  in  Armenia  Ma* 
jor,  some  days' journey  west  of  Artaxata*  men- 
tioned by  Tacitus  (Ann.,  xiii.,  39). 

VetATnajc  (Yolaterranna ;  now  Fobfrrra), 
called  by  the  Etruscans  Velathri,  one  of  the 
twelve  cities  of  the  Etruscan  Confederation, 
was  bnilt  on  a  lofty  hill,  about  eighteen  thou 
sand  English  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea 
rising  from  a  deep  valley,  and  precipitous  oi^ 
every  side.  The  city  was  about  four  or  five 
miles  in  circuit.  It  was  the  moat  nortberly  city 
of  the  Confederation,  and  possessed  an  extens- 
ive territory.  Its  dominions  extended  eastward 
as  far  as  the  territory  of  Arretium,  which  was 
fifty  miles  distant ;  westward  as  far  as  the  Med- 
iterranean, which  was  more  than  twenty  miles 
off ;  and  southward  at  least  aa  far  as  Popolonia, 
which  was  either  n  colony  or  an  acqui.silion  of 
Volatcrree.  In  consequence  of  possessing  the 
two  great  ports  of  Luna  and  Popnhmia,  Vola- 
terra",  though  ao far  inland,  was  reckoned  as  one 
of  the  powerfel  maritime  cities  of  Etruria.  Vol- 
aterr»  ia  mentioned  aa  one  of  the  five  eitiea 
wUcb,  acting  independently  of  the  rest  of  Etrn* 
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ria,  determined  to  aid  the  Latins  against  Tar- 
quiDius  Pnscas ;  but  its  name  ia  nureljr  men- 
tioned  in  cooiKmion  with  the  RoBiaai,  and  we 
have  no  record  of  its  conquest  by  the  latter. 
Volaterrae,  like  most  of  tbe  Etruscan  cities, 
espoused  the  Marian  party  against  Sulla ;  and 
such  was  the  strength  of  its  fortifications,  that 
it  was  not  till  after  a  sietje  of  two  years  that 
tbe  city  fell  into  Sulla's  hands.  Cicero  speaks 
OfYoleterrae  as  a  municipium,  and  a  miiitary 
mIodj  was  fuunded  m  it  under  the  triumvirate. 
It  eoDtinued  to  l>c  a  place  of  importance  even 
after  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire ;  and  it 
was  f<ir  n  time  the  residence  of  rho  Lombard 
kings,  who  tixed  tbeir  court  here  on  account  of 
the  nataral  strength  of  tbe  site.  Tbe  modem 
town  covers  but  a  small  portion  of  the  area  oc- 
cupied by  tbe  ancient  city.  It  coatains,  bow- 
ever,  leveral  interesting  Etroeean  remaina. 
Of  these  the  most  important,  in  addition  to  the 
ancient  walls,  are  the  family  tomb  of  the  Cae- 
ein«,  and  a  double  gateway,  nearly  thirty  feet 
deep,  united  bj  parallel  walla  of  veiy  maaaiTe 
character. 

IToLAmnlirA  Vava.   T^Vada,  No.  8. 

VoLc^,  a  powerful  Celtic  pcojile  in  Gallia 
Narbonensis,  divided  into  the  two  tribes  of  tbe 
Volcae  Tectosages  and  the  Volcae  Arecomici, 
extending  from  the  Pyrenees  and  the  frontiers 
of  Aquitania  along  the  coast  as  far  as  the 
Rhone.  Tbey  lived  under  tbeir  own  laws, 
without  being  subject  to  the  Roman  governor 
of  the  province,  and  tbey  also  possessed  the 
Jus  Latii.  The  Tectosages  inhabited  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  country  from  tbe  Pyrenees  as 
far  as  \arbo,  and  the  Arecomici  the  eastern 
part  from  Narbo  to  tbe  Khone.  Tbe  chief  town 
of  tbe  Tectosages  was  Tolosa.  A  portion  of 
the  Tectosages  lefl  their  native  ooontiy  under 
Brennus,  and  were  one  of  tbe  throe  float  tribes 
into  which  the  Galatiaoa  in  Aaia  Minor  wore 
divided.    Vid.  Galatia. 

VoLCATius  SbdioItos.    Vid.  SsoioiTOS. 

[  VotcATios  ToLLos,  C*  0  RoBMn  oiloer,  wbo 
was  left  hy  CVsar  in  charge  of  the  bridge  over 
tbo  Rhme  when  he  was  setting  out  on  the  ex- 
pedition against  Ambbrix.1 

VoLci  or  VuLci.  1.  (Volcicntes,  pi. :  now 
Vulci)f  an  inland  city  of  Etruria,  about  eighteen 
miloa  northweat  of  Tarquioii,  waa  about  two 
nilea  in  circuit,  and  was  situated  upon  a  hill 
of  no  great  elevation.  Of  the  history  of  this 
city  we  know  nothing.  It  is  only  mentioned  in 
the  catalogues  of  the  geographers  and  in  the 
Fasti  Capitolini,  from  which  we  learn  that  its 
citizens,  in  conjunction  with  the  Volsinienses, 
were  defeated  by  the  consul  Tib.  Coruncanios, 
B.C.  280.  But  its  extensive  sepulchres,  and 
the  vast  treasures  of  ancient  art  which  they 
contain,  prove  that  Vulci  muat  at  one  time  have 
been  a  powerful  and  flourishing  city.  These 
tombs  were  only  discovered  in  1828,  and  have 
Yielded  a  greater  number  ofwoika  of  nil  than 
nav(!  been  discovered  in  any  other  parts  of 
Ktruria.— 2.  (Volceotes,  Volcentani,  pi :  now 
Vdlo)t  a  town  In  Lucania,  thirty-six  milaa 
aouthcast  of  Ptestum,  on  th3  road  to  BuxOBloni. 

VOLKRO  PoBLlbiDS.     YU.  PuBUUUS. 

r  VoLisos.    VU.  Yotusvs.] 

VoLoQESEs,  the  name  of  five  kings  ofPaithia. 
Fid.  Arsaces,  Nos.  23, 27, 88  89, 30. 
Ml 


[VoLscExs,  a  Rutulian  warrior  in  the  army 
of  Tumus  i  he  encountered Niaoa  and  Eonalfla 
aa  they  were  returning  from  tbeir  e3cpe£tioa  to 

the  Rutulian  camp,  loaded  with  booty,  slew  Ea> 
ryalus,  and  was  himself  slain  by  Nisus.] 

YoLsci,  an  ancient  pouple  in  Latiom,  bat 
originally  distinct  from  tbe  I>atins,  dwelt  on 
both  sides  of  tbe  River  Liris.  and  extended 
down  to  tbe  Tyrrhene  Sea.  Their  language 
was  nearly  allied  to  the  Umbrian.  Tbey  wen 
from  an  early  period  engaged  in  almost  uncas- 
ing hostilities  with  the  Romans,  and  were  oo. 
completely  subdual  by  tbe  latter  till  B.C.  tUt, 
from  which  time  they  disappear  from  history 

VoLsiNli  or  VcLsiMU  (Volsiuieasui :  now 
mmX  called  Vblsiva  or  Ymvtmu.  by  tbe  Etra^ 
cans,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  most  power- 
ful oif  the  twelve  cities  of  tbe  Etruscan  Confed- 
ontion,  waa  aitoated  on  a  lofty  biU  oo  the  noith- 
eastem  extremity  of  the  lake  called  after  it 
Lacos  VoLsiNiSNsis  aud  Volsiximsis  (now 
Logo  a  Behtmay  Vokinii  is  firat  meotionei 
in  B.C.  392,  when  its  inhabitant.^  invaded  the 
Roman  territory,  but  were  easily  defeated  by 
theRomana,  and  were  ^ad  to  porehane  a  twen> 
ty  years*  truce  on  humiiiatiQg  te rms.  ThitlTol* 
sinienses  also  carried  on  war  with  the  Bomaa 
in  311, 294,  and  but  were  on  endioeeasiaa 
defeated,  and  in  the  last  of  these  years  appear 
to  have  been  finally  subdued.  Oo  their  fioal 
subjugation  their  city  was  rased  to  the  ground 
by  tbe  Romans,  and  its  inhabitants  were  com- 
pelled to  settle  on  a  less  defensible  site  m  the 
plain.  The  new  city,  on  which  stands  the  mod- 
em Bolsena,  also  became  a  place  of  importance. 
It  was  the  birth-place  of  Sejanus,  the  favorite  of 
Tiberius.  Of  the  ancient  city  there  are  scarcely 
any  remains.  It  occupied  the  summit  of  tkia 
highest  hill,  northeast  of  Bolsena,  above  the  re* 
mains  of  a  Roman  amphitheatre.  From  the  • 
Lacus  Yolsiqienaia  tbe  River  Marta  issues ;  and 
the  lake  contains  two  beautiful  islands. 

[VoLTUMNA,  an  £trurian  goddeasi  at  whose 
tauple  on  Mono  dminina  iq.  v.)  tbo  EMiiai 
Confederation  naad  to  bold  tbair  fanarri  «• 
aembliea.] 

VoLTOB^s  or  VoLTimclvs,  T.,  of  Croiooa, 

one  of  Catiline's  conspirators,  was  sent  by  Len- 
tttluB  to  accompany  (he  ambasaadoia  of  tbeAi* 
lobrogea  to  CatOino.  Arreoted  nlong  with  ttt 

ambassadors  on  the  Mulvian  bridge,  and  brought 
before  the  senate  by  Cicero,  Volturcius  toraBd 
informer  upon  obtaining  the  promise  of  pardon. 
rVoLTuamrs.    Vid.  Voltubkos.] 
VoLOMiiiA*  Wife  of  GoriolAnna.   VU.  Coaio* 

LANCB. 

VoldpIa  or  YowrrAB,  the  personifieation  of 

sensual  pleasure  among  the  Romans,  tvas  hon- 
ored with  a  temple  near  the  porta  Roiuanula. 

[VOLUBBNUB   QOAOEATUB,    C,   a  txjbUSie  Of 

soldiers  under  Cwsar  in  his  Gallic  wars,  is 
spoken  of  by  tbe  latter  as  a  brave  and  prudent 
officer,  and  waa  tbevtltaa  maftoftA  on  aeveral 
difficult  and  dangerous  enterprises.  At  a  later 
period  in  the  war  he  was  pnefectus  eqailum  ia 
tbe  oonteat  with  Connnloa,  Ung  of  tbo  Atnta» 
tes,  under  Antony,  and  afterward,  as  tribune  of 
the  piebs  in  B.C.  43,  waa  one  of  the  eoppoiten 
of  Antony.} 

VoLusiANris,  son  of  the  Emperor  Trebonianos 
Galius,  upon  whom  his  iaiher  conieiicd  itiB 
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HUe  of  CaBMo*  in  A.D.  951,  aad  of  AncuttUB  in 

S52.   Ho  was  slain  ■kag  with  hi*  filther  in 
S54.    Vtd.  (jALbos. 
Yoimiot  M^aoiiffot,  L.,  a  jaritt»  ww  in  fbe 

Mnsilium  of  Antoninus  Pius,  and  waa  one  of  the 
tMctiera  of  M.  Aurehus.  MoBciaoiu  wrole  aev- 
•rat  works ;  and  there  are  forty-fonr  excerpts 
from  his  writings  in  the  Digest.  A  treatise, 
D*  Aut  U  l*ondtnbu9t  ie  auribuleci  to  bim,  hut 
ttmre  ia  some  doobc  about  the  aathorahlp.  It 
is  edited  by  Bdcking,  Bonn,  1831. 

VoLoaoa  or  Volbsob.  [1.  One  of  the  moat 
distingoisbed  chiefs  in  the  army  of  Tumus ; 
bad  command  of  the  infantry  of  the  Voisci  and 
the  Rutuli.] — 2.  The  reputed  ancestor  of  the 
Valeria  pens,  who  is  said  to  have  settled  at 
Rome  with  TitnaThtius.  Vid.  Valeria  Gkns. 

[VoLux,  the  son  of  Docchus,  king  of  Maure- 
lania,  sent  by  his  father,  at  the  head  of  a  large 
hody  of  envaby*  to  meet  Salla»  and  eaeoit  him 
to  the  royal  presence  ] 

V^oMANUs,  (now  Vomano)^  a  small  river  in 
Picenum. 

VoNONKs.  the  name  of  two  Icioga  of  Partliia. 
Vtd.  Arsaces,  Nos.  18, 

VopiBcus,  a  Roman  |Nrwnoroen,  signified  a 
twin  child  who  was  born  safe,  while  the  other 
twin  died  before  birth.  Like  many  other  an- 
tiom  Roman  pranomena,  it  waa  aOwwaid  need 
as  a  cognomen. 

Voriscusj  FuAvivs*  a  native  of  Syracuse,  and 
omm  oi  tka  Bix  SeriptoruHitlana  Auguttm,  flour- 
Inbcd  about  A  D.  300.  His  name  is  prefixed  to 
the  bici^phies  of,  1.  Aurelianus;  2.  Tacitus; 
8.  Ftoriaaus ;  4;  Proboa ;  5.  The  four  tyrants, 
Firmus,  Saturninus,  Proculus,  and  Bonosus ; 
6.  CaruB;  7.  Numerianus ;  8,  Cahooa;  at  this 
point  he  stops,  declaring  that  Blooletlan,  and 
those  who  follow,  demand  a  more  elevated  style 
of  composition.   For  editions,  vid.  Capitoumos. 

[VoBAMUB,  a  person  mentioned  in  the  Satires 
of  Horace  as  a  notorious  thief,  said  to  have  been 
afreedman  of  Q.  Lutatius  Catulua.] 

VoSOESUB.     Vid.  VOOBSOS. 

VoTUUIOS  MoNTANOe.     Vid.  MoNTANOS. 

VuLCanT^  iNaULiB.      Vid.  JEoh^JE  IkBXJLM. 

VuLCANUB,  the  Roman  god  of  fire,  whose 
MIM  seems  to  be  connected  with  fulpere.ful- 
gUTt  and  fuImeTt.    His  worship  was  of  consid- 
Wable  political  importance  at  Rome,  for  a  tem- 
pln  ia  said  to  have  been  erected  to  him  close  by 
the  comitium  as  early  as  the  time  of  Romulus 
and  Tatius,  in  which  the  two  kings  used  to 
meet  and  settle  the  afiUn  of  tlie  atate,  and 
near  which  the  popular  assembly  was  held. 
Tathia  is  reported  to  have  established  the  wor- 
ahip  of  Yalean  akma  with  that  of  Veeta,  and 
Eomaloa  to  have  dedicated  to  him  a  quadriga 
alter  hja  Tictory  over  the  Fidenates,  and  to 
Imvo  aet  op  a  atatne  of  himaelf  near  tlie  tem- 
ple.   According  to  others,  the  temple  was  built 
•  bj  Romuiua  himself,  who  also  planted  near  it 
lit  iaered  letoa-tree  which  etili  existed  in  the 
daya  of  Pliny.    These  circumstances,  and  what 
ia  related  of  the  lotus-tree,  show  that  the  tern* 
|4e  of  Vulcan,  like  that  of  Vesta,  was  regarded 
as  a  central  point  of  the  whulo  stale,  and  hence 
it  was  perhaps  not  without  a  meaning  that  the 
temple  of  Concord  was  subsequently  built  with- 
in the  same  district.   The  most  ancient  festi- 
lal  in  hpoor  of  Vuloaa  eeema  to  bava  been  the 


Fomaealia  or  Furaalia,  Vnlcan  heini;  the  god 

of  furnncos  ;  but  his  great  festival  was  called 
Vulcanaita,  and  was  celebrated  on  the  23d  of 
Aognat  The  Roman  poeta  transfer  all  tbe  sto- 
ries which  are  related  of  the  Greek  Hepha;slus 
to  their  own  Vulcan,  the  two  divinities  having 
in  the  eoorse  of  tiaiie  been  eompleteiy  ideotH 
fied.   Rcspeeting  the  Oreelt  divmity,  eid.  Hn* 

Votoi.    Vid.  VouTX. 

VuLoiKNTEs,  an  Alpine  people  in  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis,  whose  chief  town  waa  Apta  Julia 

(now  Apt). 

VuLBlNil.      Vid.  VoLSINII. 

VuLso,  ManlIub.  1.  L.,  consul  B.C.  256  wltti 
M.  Atilius  Regulus.  He  invaded  Africa  along 
with  bis  colleague.  For  details,  vid.  Rkoulus, 
No.  3.  Vulso  returned  to  Italy  at  the  fall  of 
the  year  with  half  of  the  army,  and  obtained  the 
liooor  of  a  triumph.  In  250  Vulso  was  conanl  a 
second  time  with  T.  Atilius  Regulus  Serranua, 
and  with  his  colleague  commenced  the  siege  of 
Lilybaeum. —  2.  C?f.,  curule  oedile  197,  praetoi 
with  Sicily  as  hi.s  province  195,  and  consul  189. 
He  was  sent  into  Abia  in  order  to  conclude  the 
peace  which  Scipio  Aaiaticna  liad  made  with 
Antiochus,  and  to  arrange  the  affairs  of  Asia 
He  attacked  and  conquered  the  Gallogrieci  oi 
Galatians  in  Asia  Minor  without  waiting  for  any 
formal  instructions  from  the  senate  Hp  set 
out  on  his  return  to  Ita^  in  188,  but  in  bia 
march  throogh  Thrace  he  auflinnBd  much  from 
the  attacks  of  the  Thracians,  and  lost  a  cOD 
siderable  part  of  the  booty  be  had  obtained  ir 
Asia.  He  reached  Rome  in  187.  Hia  triumph 
was  a  brilliant  one,  but  his  campaign  in  Asiu  • 
had  a  peroicioua  inflaeoco  upon  the  morals  of 
hia  countrymen.  He  had  alrowed  hie  army  er 
ery  kind  of  license,  and  his  soldiers  introduced 
into  the  city  tbe  luxuries  of  the  East. 

[VuLTEios  MatTA,  an  auctioneer  in  Rome,  a 
freedman  of  the  family  of  the  Vulteii  or  Volteii 
who  was  leading  a  happy  life  till  Marcius  Phi 
lippus  took  him  under  his  protection  and  at 
tempted  to  better  his  condition ;  from  the  ill  ef 
fects  produced  by  this  change  or  elevatiottf  Uor 
ace  draws  a  lesson  of  instruction.] 

VoLTUE,  a  monntaia  dividing  Apulia  and  Lo» 
cania  near  Venosia,  is  a  branch  of  the  Apen- 
nines. It  IS  celebrated  by  Horace  as  one  of 
the  haunts  of  his  youth.  From  it  the  southeaat 
wind  was  called  Vulturncb  by  the  Romana. 

[VULTUBCIUS,  T.      Vid.  VotTURClUS.] 

VuLTURNOM  (now  Castel  di  Volturno),  a  town 
in  Campania,  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Vultur- 
ous, was  origmaiiy  a  fortreaa  erected  by  tbe  Ro- 
mana m  the  second  Pnnio  war.  At  a  later  time 
it  was  made  a  colony. 

VuLTDBNUs  ^now  VoUumo),  tbe  chief  river 
in  Campania,  nainif  in  the  Apenninee  in  Sam- 
nium,  and  falling  into  the  Tyrrhene  Sea.  Its 
principal  affluents  are  tbe  Calor  (now  Caiore), 
Thmama  (now  Tanm),  and  Sabocoa  (now  Sa- 
iila). 

X. 

[Xaitthiclbb  (Sav^txA^f),  an  Acha?an,  chosen 
general  by  the  Greek  mercenaries  of  Cyrus  in 
the  place  of  his  countryman  Socrates,  when  the 
I  latter  iiad  been  trsaoherenaly  aeized  by  Tisa* 
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XANTHIPPE. 

)4ienM«,  B.C.  40 1 ,  along  with  Clearchua.  Wbeo 

the  army  reached  Cotyora,  Xanthicles  was  one 
of  those  fined  for  a  deficiency  in  the  cargoes  of 
the  thifM  which  had  brought  ^  toldiere  from 
Trapezus,  and  of  which  be  ww  one  of  the  coui- 
missioners.] 

XAMTHim  (SovMinnr),  wife  of  SoeniCes,  said 
to  be  a  woman  of  a  peeviah  aaa  qoarrelaoiDe 
disposition. 

AAMTHiprvt  (EdvBtmnc).  1 .  Son  of  An'phron 
and  father  of  Prrirlf  >•  In  H  P  490,  he  im- 
peached Miltiades  on  his  return  from  his  un- 
•dceesefal  expeditton  against  the  island  of  Pa- 
res. H<;  siiccr''(!r<l  Thomistncles  as  command- 
er of  the  Athenian  fleet  in  479,  and  commanded 
ttie  Atheniana  at  the  deeiaiTe  battle  of  Mycale. 
— 2.  The  elder  of  the  two  Ingiiimate  sons  of 
Periclea,  Paralas  being  the  younger.  For  de- 
tails, aid.  Pavalits.  —  3.  The  Lacedemonian, 
who  commanded  the  Carthaginians  against  Reg- 
ulu3.  For  details,  ri«i.  Kegcmts,  No.  3.  Xan- 
thippus  appears  to  have  lefl  Carthage  a  short 
time  after  his  victory  over  Reguhis. 

fXAimo  {Zavftu).  a  daijf^liter  of  Oceanos  and 
Tetbya  ooe  of  the  nymphs  in  the  train  of  Cy. 
reoe.. 

[X  iimici  (Zuvdor),  a  son  of  Phainops,  broth- 
er ofThoon,  a  warrior  in  the  Trojan  army,  slain 
bfOiomedes] 

Xanthi  s  (ZdiPor)  1.  A  lyric  poet,  older 
than  Stesicborus,  who  mentioned  him  in  one  at 
least  of  bia  poems,  and  who  borrowed  from  him 
in  some  of  ihpm.  Xanthus  may  he  placed  abont 
B  C.  660.  No  fragments  of  his  poetry  survive. 
—3.  A  celebrated  Lydian  biatorfan,  older  than 
Herodotus,  who  flourished  about  B  C  190  The 
genuineness  of  the  Four  Booka  of  Lydtan  Uitto- 
ry  whieb  the  anefenta  peeeeaacd  under  the  name 

of  Xanthnai  arul  of  whirli  some  considerable 
(iragmeota  have  come  down  to  us,  was  question- 
ed hy  aome  of  the  aneient  grammariane  them- 
selves. There  has  been  considerable  contro- 
versy respecting  the  genuineness  of  this  work 
amoni^  modem  achoTars.  It  is  certain  that 
much  of  the  matter  in  the  extant  fragments  is 
spurious ;  and  the  probability  appears  to  be  that 
the  work  from  which  they  are  taken  is  the  pro- 
duction of  an  Alezandrean  grammarian,  found- 
ed upon  the  genuine  work  of  Xanthus.  [The 
fragments  of  Xanthus  are  collected  in  Creuzer's 
Htsiorkorum  (irctr..  Antvpiisi.  Fra^menln,  Hci- 
delh.,  1806 ;  and  in  Mailer's  Hitt.  Oroc.  Fragm., 
vol.  i ,  p.  36-41,  I^iris,  1841] 

Xanthus  (SiifOof),  rivers.  1.  Vid.  Scaman- 
nKB. — 2.  (Now  Kchen  Cluii),  the  chief  river  of 
Lycia,  rises  in  Mount  Taurus,  on  the  borders 
of  Piaidia  and  I^ycia,  and  flows  soath  throngh 
T,yci^,  between  Mount  Crapus  and  Mount  Mas- 
sicytus,  in  a  large  plain  called  the  Plain  of  Xan- 
thne  (rd  Sdvdfw  «rcdfov>,  falling  at  last  into  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  a  little  west  of  Patara. 
Though  not  a  large  river,  it  is  navigable  fur  a 
eonaiderable  part  of  ita  course. 

Xaxtiu's  (Hdi  i^.)c:  H  a /^/of,  Xanthius  :  niins 
at  Gunik)t  the  most  famous  city  of  J>cia,  stood 
on  the  weetem  bank  of  the  rirer  of  the  aame 
Dame,  si.vty  stadia  from  its  mouth  Twice  in 
the  cour^  of  ita  history  it  sustained  sieges, 
which  terminated  in  the  self  destruetion  or  the 
inhabitants  with  their  property,  first  against  the 
Pemians  under  Uarpagua,  and  long  afterward 
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Htub  Romans  under  Iruut.  TIm  iStf 
was  never  restored  after  its  de^'.rjcticaoa 
latter  occasion.  Xanthus  was  neb  u. 
and  tomba,  and  otter  mwianaii  of  a  1 
terestins  character  of  art  Amonjr  its  temples 
the  most  celebrated  were  those  of  s>arpedoa  uA 
of  tto  Lyeiao  Apollo;  btaiiea  which  there wn 
a  renowned  sanctuary  of  Latona  (to  Aijruot), 
near  the  River  Xanthus,  tea  stadia  from  iti 
mooth,  and  alxty  atadta  lh»i  tte  eity.  He 
splendid  ruins  nf  Xanthus  have  recently  heen 
thoroughly  explored  by  Sir  C.  FeUowes  and  bis 
ooadjotora,  and  aereral  important  TOflaaiaa  of  in 
works  of  art  are  now  exhibited  in  the  Bnttih 
Museum  under  the  name  of  the  Xanthian  Mar- 
blea.  ' 

XrvARCHtrs  {z.'\  inx<~'c)-  1  Son  of  Sophioa, 
and,  like  his  father,  a  celebrated  wnter  of  numea. 
He  flourished  during  the  Rhegian  war  (B.C 
399-389),  at  the  court  of  Dionysius  —  2.  Ao 
Athenian  comic  poet  of  the  Middle  Comedy, 
who  lived  as  late  as  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  [The  fragments  of  his  comedies  an 
given  by  .Meineke,  in  his  Comic  Grac  F^^gm , 
vol.  li.,  p.  811-15,  edit,  minor] — 3.  Of  Seltucia 
in  Cilicia,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher  and  gram- 
marian in  the  time  of  Strabo,  who  heard  hira. 
He  taught  tirst  at  Alexandrea,  afterward  at  Ath- 
ens, and  last  at  Rome,  whero.be  oaloyed  tte 
friendship  of  Augustus. 

XaNiADBs  (ArviodiTf),  a  Corinthian,  who  be- 
came tte  pmehaaer  of  Diogeneo  the  Cynie 
when  he  waa  taken  bj  piiatea  and  aold  ai  a 
slave. 

[XamAt  (Heofof).   1.  A  Parrhaaian,  eae  af 

the  commamfcrs  of  mercenaries  in  the  serviet 
of  Cyrus  the  younger,  whom  he  accompanist 
with  a  body  of  three  bandied  meii,  to  eooil; 
when  he  was  summoned  thither  by  Ins  father 
Darius  in  B.C.  405.  After  the  return  of  Cynia 
to  Western  Aaia*  Xeniaa  eommaiided  fiir  hin 
the  garrisons  in  the  several  Ionian  states,  aal 
with  the  greater  portion  of  these  troops,  vis., 
foar  thousand  heavy  armed  men,  he  joined  the 
prince  in  his  expedition  against  Artaxerxea. 
At  Tarsus  a  large  body  of  his  troops  and  of 
those  of  Pasion  left  their  standards  for  that  of 
CIcarchus  ;  and  Cyrus  having  allowed  the  latter 
to  retain  them,  Xenias  and  Pasion  abandoned  the 
army  at  Myriandrus,  and  sailed  away  to  Greece 
—2  An  Elean  of  grant  wealth,  waa  a  piozeoai 
of  Sparta,  and  connected  by  private  tics  of  hos- 
pitality with  King  Agis  II.  In  B.C.  400,  during 
the  war  between  Sparta  and  EliB»  Xeoias  and 
his  clifjarehieal  partisans  made  an  attempt  to 
overpower  their  opponents  and  to  subject  their 
coontry  to  the  Spartans,  but  Uiey  were  defeated 
and  driven  into  exile  by  Thraaithraiitte  leader 
of  the  democracy.] 
XamrpA  (now  probably  Urattppa),  a  eity  if 

So(idian;i.  mentioned  by  Ciirtius. 

Xenoclks  i,StvoK/4(j.  1.  An  Atheniaa  tngia 
poet,  son  of  Careinoa,  who  waa  alao  a  tragle 

poet,  and  a  contemporary  of  Aristophanes.  \\ho 
attacka  biro  on  aereral  occaatona.  His  poetiy 
aeema  to  have  been  Indiflbreiit,  md  tohaveia* 

sembled  the  worse  parts  of  Euripides;  bUhl 
obtained  a  victory  over  Euripides  B.C.  4ttk 
There  was  another  tragic  poet  of  the  name  ef 
Xenocles,  a  grandson  of  the  preceding,  of  whom 
00  particolara  are  recorded.— S.  An  Atbeaiia 
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ZEMOPBOH. 


■xohitect,  of  tbe  d«iiiM  of  CholMraoo,  waa  one 

of  the  architects  who  soperintendedthe  erection 
uf  the  temple  of  Ceres  (Demeter)  at  J^lcusis,  in 
the  time  oi  Periclea. 

XsifdcBATKs  {AevoKpanif).    1.  The  philoso- 

£her,  waa  a  Dative  of  Cbalcedon.  He  was  born 
LC.  d96,  and  died  314.  at  tbe  age  of  eighty-two. 
He  attached  himself  first  to  J:)schine3  the  So- 
ua^'o,  and  aflerward,  while  still  a  youth,  to 
]*Uto»wboaii  be  «oooiD|Huiied  to  Syracuse.  Aft* 
er  the  death  of  Plato  he  betook  himself,  with 
Artetotle,  to  Hermiaa,  tyrant  of  Atarneus ;  and, 
after  hie  return  to  Atbeoa,  be  waa  repenledly 
srnt  on  embassies  to  Philip  of  Macedonia,  and 
at  a  later  time  to  Antipater  during  tbe  Lamiao 
war.  He  ie  said  to  bive  waated  quick  appre- 
hension and  natural  grace ;  but  these  defects 
were  more  than  conpeosaled  by  penevehog 
iadostry,  pure  beneTolenoe,  freedom  Item  an 
selfishness,  and  a  moral  earnestness  which  ob- 
tained for  him  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the 
Athenians  of  his  own  age.  Yet  be  is  said  to 
have  experienced  the  fickleness  of  popular  fa- 
vor, and,  being  too  poor  to  pay  the  protection- 
mooey  (ft€ToiKtov),  to  have  been  saved  only  by 
the  courage  of  the  orator  Lycurgus.  He  be- 
came president  of  the  Academy  even  before  the 
^death  of  Speusippus,  who  was  bowed  down  by 
'aiekness,  and  he  occupied  that  post  for  twenty- 
five  years.  The  importance  of  Xenocrates  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  Aristotle  and  Thcopbras- 
tos  wrote  upon  bis  doctrines,  and  that  Panaetius 
and  Cicero  entertained  a  high  regard  for  him. 
or  his  numerous  works  only  the  titles  have 
come  down  to  us.— 2.  A  physician  of  Aphrodis- 
ias  in  Cilicia,  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  first 
century  after  Christ.  Besides  some  abort  frag- 
aoents  of  his  writings,  there  is  extant  a  little 
essay  by  him,  entitled  llepl  rjJc  urro  ruv  'Eviiipuv 
Tpofiitt  "  De  Alimenlo  ex  Aquatilibus,*'  which 
ie  aa  inteieettog  record  of  the  state  of  Natural 
History  at  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  Eflited 
by  Franz,  1774,  Lips.,  and  bjCoray,  1794,  Neap., 
aad  1814,  Parto— 3.  A  sutuary  of  tbe  school  of 
Lysippns,  was  the  pupil  cither  of  Tisicrates  or 
of  Euihycrates,  He  also  wrote  works  upon  the 
art.  He  floorisbed  abont  B.0. 260. 

Xr.NocRlTUs  (ifvd/rptrof ),  of  Locri  Epizephy- 
rii,  in  JLower  Italy,  a  musician  and  lyric  poet, 
was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  seoond  school  of 
Dorian  music,  which  was  founded  by  Thaletss, 
and  was  a  composer  of  Paeans. 

XsiiorHlNKs  {Zevo^uvrif),  a  celebrated  philos- 
opber,  was  a  native  of  Colophon,  and  flourished 
between  B.C.  540  and  500.  He  was  a  poet  as 
well  as  a  philosopher,  and  considerable  frag- 
ments have  come  down  to  us  of  his  elegies,  and 
of  a  didactic  poem  "On  Nature."  According 
to  the  fragments  of  one  of  his  elegies,  he  had 
left  his  native  land  at  tbe  age  of  twenty-five, 
and  had  already  lived  sixty-seven  years  in  Hel- 
las, when,  at  the  age  of  nioeiy-two,  he  com- 
posed that  elegy,  ue  quitted  Colophon  as  a 
ingitive  or  exile,  ar.d  must  have  lived  some  time 
at  JEUea  (Velia)  in  Italy,  as  be  is  mentioned  as 
Ihe  fiiander  of  tbe  Eleatio  acdiool  of  philosophy. 
.  E^aong  in  one  of  bis  poems  of  the  foundation 
af  Telia.  Xenophanes  waa  usually  regarded  in 
aatiquity  as  tbe  originator  of  tbe  ElMti6  doc- 
trine of  the  oneness  of  tbe  universe.  The 
Deity  was  in  bis  view  the  anioiatiog  power  of 


the  universe,  which  is.  expressed  by  AliaCotti 

in  the  words,  that,  directing  his  glance  on  the 
whole  universe,  Xenophanes  said,  "  God  is  the 
One."   [His  fragments  are  contained  in  Kar 
sten's  Xenopkamt  CtU  CmmmmStUmiM,  BnUE> 
cUis,  1830.) 

XiNdPuoi*  (Sevo^).  1.  The  Athenian,  waa 
the  son  of  Gryllus,  and  a  native  of  the  demus 
Erchla.  The  time  of  his  birth  is  not  known,  bat 
it  is  approximated  to  by  tbe  faet  that  Xenofiboa 
fell  from  his  horse  in  the  flight  after  the  battle 
of  Delium,  and  was  taken  up  by  Socrates,  the 
philoeophar,  aa  hto  shoulders,  snd  carried  a  di»> 
tance  of  several  stadia.  The  battle  of  Delium 
was  fought  B.C.  424  between  the  Athenians 
and  BoBotians,  and  Xenopbon  therefore  could 
not  well  have  been  born  after  444.  The  time 
of  his  death,  also,  is  not  mentioned  by  aior  an* 
eient  writer.  Laetaa  says  that  be  attained  to 
above  the  age  of  ninety,  and  Xenophon  himself 
mentions  the  assassination  of  Alexander  of 
Phers,  which  happened  in  357.  Between  424 
and  357  there  is  a  period  of  sixty-seven  years, 
and  thus  we  have  evidence  of  Xenophon  being 
alive  nearly  aeventy  years  after  Socrates  saved 
his  life  at  Delium.  Xenophon  is  said  to  have 
been  a  pupil  of  Socrates  at  an  early  age,  which  is 
consistent  with  the  intimacy  which  might  have 
arisen  from  Socrates  saving  his  life.  The  most 
memorable  event  in  Xenophon's  life  is  his  con- 
nection with  tiie  Greek  army,  which  marched 
under  Cyrus  against  Artaxerxcs  in  401.  Xeao» 
phon  himself  mentions  {Anab.,  iii ,  1)  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  he  joined  this  armv. 
Proxenus,  a  IHeod  of  Xenophon,  wss  alreai^f 
with  Cyrus,  and  he  invited  Xenophon  to  come 
to  Sardia,  and  promised  to  introduce  him  to  the 
Persisn  prinee.  Xenophon  consulted  his  mss* 
ter  Socrates,  who  advised  him  to  consult  the 
oracle  of  Delphi,  for  it  was  rather  a  hazardous 
matter  for  him  to  enter  tbe  service  of  Cyrus, 
who  was  considered  to  be  the  friend  of  the  Lac- 
edaemontana  and  the  enemy  of  Athens.  Xeno 
phon  went  to  Delphi,  but  he  did  not  ask  th»  god 
whether  he  should  go  nr  not :  he  probably  had 
made  up  his  mind.  He  merely  asked  to  what 
gods  he  should  sacrifice  in  order  that  he  might 
he  successful  in  his  intended  enterprise.  Soc- 
rates was  not  satisfied  with  bis  pupil's  mode 
of  consulting  the  oracle,  but  as  he  bad  got  an 
answer  he  told  him  to  go  ;  and  Xenophon  went 
to  Sardis,  which  Cyrus  was  just  about  to  leave. 
He  accompanied  Cyrus  into  Upper  Asia.  In 
the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  Cyrus  lost  his  life,  bis 
barbarian  troops  were  dispersed,  and  the  Greeks 
were  left  alone  on  tbe  wide  plains  between  the 
Tigris  and  the  Euphrates.  It  was  after  the 
treacherous  massacre  of  Clearchus  and  other 
of  tliu  Greek  commanders  by  the  Persian  sa* 
trap  Tissaphemes  that  Xenopbon  came  forward. 
He  had  held  no  command  in  the  army  of  Cyrus, 
nor  had  he,  in  fact,  served  as  a  soldier.  He  was 
now  elected  one  of  the  generals,  and  took  tbe 
principal  part  in  rondueting  the  Greeks  in  their 
memorable  retreat  along  the  Tigris  over  tbe 
high  table-lands  of  Armenia  to  Trapesns  (Tia- 
bizond),  on  the  Black  Sea.  From  Trapezus  tba 
troops  were  conducted  to  Chrysopolis,  which  ia 
opposite  to  Byzantium.  The  Greeks  were  ia 
great  distress,  and  some  of  them,  under  Xeno- 
phon, entered  the  service  of  Seuthes,  king  of 
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Thraeo.  At  the  Lwsedamonians  tinder  TUm* 

bron  were  now  at  Wir  with  Tissaphemes  and 
Pharnabazus,  Xenophon  and  his  troops  were  in- 
Vfted  to  jafa  the  trmy  of  Thtanbron,  and  Xeno- 
phon led  thmi  to  Pergamus  to  join  Thimbron, 
899.  Xenoplioii,  who  was  very  poor,  had  made 
tn  expedition  into  the  ptefn  oftlio  Oafeos  with 
his  troops  before  they  joined  Thimbron,  to  plun- 
der the  house  and  propertj  of  a  Persian  named 
Asidates.  Tho  Poraian,  with  his  women,  ehil- 
dren,  and  all  his  movahles,  was  seized ;  and 
Xenophon,  by  this  robbery,  replenished  bis 
empty  pockets  {Anah  ,  vii ,  8,  23).  Hetelte  tlie 
atory  himself  as  if  he  wore  not  athamed  of  it. 
Socrates  was  put  to  death  io  399,  and  it  seems 
probable  that  Xenophon  was  banished  either 
shortly  before  or  shortly  after  that  event.  Xen- 
ophon was  not  banished  at  the  time  when  he 
was  leading  the  troops  baclc  to  Thimbron  (.inab., 
vii ,  7,  67),  but  his  expression  rather  seems  to 
imply  that  his  banishment  must  have  followed 
soon  after.  It  is  not  certain  what  he  was  do- 
ing after  tho  troops  joined  Thimbron.  As  we 
Itnow  nothing  of  his  motements,  the  conclusion 
ought  to  be  that  he  stayed  in  Asia,  and  prob- 
ab^  itHh  Thimbron  and  his  successor  Dereyl- 
lidas.  Agesilaus,  the  Spartan  king,  was  com- 
manding the  Lacedsmunian  forcea  in  Asia 
against  the  Persians  in  S06,  and  Xenophon  was 
with  him  at  least  during  part  of  the  campaign. 
When  Agedilaus  was  recalled  (394).  Xenophon 
aeeompanied  him ;  and  he  was  on  the  side  of 
the  Lacedaimonians  in  the.  battle  which  they 
fought  at  Coronea  (394)  against  the  Athenians, 
ft  seems  that  he  went  to  Sparta  with  Agesilaos 
after  tlie  battle  of  Coronea,  and  soon  after  he 
settled  at  Scillus,  in  £lis,  not  far  from  Oiympia, 
a  spot  of  whieh  he  has  given  a  deseription  In 
•he  Anabasis  (v  .  3, 7,  &c  ).  Here  he  was  join- 
ed by  his  wife  Philesia  and  bis  children.  His 
children  were  educated  in  Sparta.  Xenophon 
was  now  an  exile,  and  a  Lacedemonian  so  far 
as  he  could  become  one.  His  time  during  his 
long  residence  at  Scillus  was  employed  in  hunt- 
ing, writing,  and  entertaining  his  friends ;  and 
perhaps  the  Anabasis  and  part  of  the  Hdlcnica 
were  composed  here.  The  treatise  on  hunting 
and  that  on  the  horse  were  pralnbly  also  wriu 
ten  during  this  time,  when  amusement  and  ex- 
ercise of  that  kind  formed  part  of  his  occupa- 
tion. Xenophon  was  at  last  expelled  from  his 
quiet  retreat  at  Scillus  by  the  Elcans  after  re- 
maining there  about  twenty  years.  The  scn- 
tenoe  <n  banishment  from  Athens  wis  repealed 
on  the  motion  of  Eubulus,  but  it  is  uncertain  in 
what  year.  In  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  which 
waa  rovght  t0S,  the  Spartans  and  the  Athe- 
nians were  opposed  to  the  Thcbans,  and  Xeno- 
phoQ's  two  sons,  Gryllus  and  Diodorus,  fought 
on  the  aide  of  tiie  alNet.  Oryllus  fell  (n  the 
same  battle  in  which  Epaminondas  lost  his  life. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  Xenophon  ever  re- 
tomed  to  Athens.  He  la  aald  to  have  recfred 
to  Corinth  after  his  expulsion  from  Scillus,  and 
as  we  Itnow  nothing  more*  we  assume  that  be 
died  there.  The  Htffartldau  and  the  tteatfse 
on  the  revenues  of  Athens  were  written  after 
the  repeal  of  the  decree  of  banishment.  The 
events  alluded  to  in  the  Epilogus  to  the  Cyropa- 
dia  (viii  ,  8,  4)  show  that  the  Epilogus  at  least 
was  written  after  86S.  The  time  of  hta  death 
9M 


maj  have  been  a  few  years  later.   Tbe  follow 

ing  is  a  list  of  Xenophon's  works  :  1.  The  Anaht* 
stM  ('Avd^tTtf ),  or  the  History  of  the  Expeditioo 
of  the  Younger  Cyrus,  and  of  the  ietwai  of  tbe 
Greeks,  who  formed  part  of  his  army  It  is  di- 
vided into  seven  books.  This  work  has  immor- 
talized Xenophon's  name.  It  is  a  clear  and 
pleasing  narrative,  written  in  a  simple  styk, 
free  from  affectation  ;  and  it  gives  a  great  deal 
of  enrloQB  Information  on  tM  coantry  which 
was  traversed  by  the  retreating  Greeks,  and  on 
the  manners  of  the  people.  It  was  tbe  first 
woric  whMi  made  the  Oreeka  aeqpahiled  wiih 
some  portions  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  it 
showed  the  wealtness  of  that  extensive  mos- 
arcby.  Tberitirmlsheaoftheretreatiof  Orechs 
with  their  enemies,  and  the  battles  with  soma 
of  tbe  barbarian  tribes,  are  not  socb  eveali 
as  elevate  the  work  to  tbe  dnrader  «f  a  nlll* 
tary  history,  nor  can  it,  as  such,  h*  compared 
with  Caesar  s  Commentaries.  2.  The  Hdlaoc* 
('EAA>7vt«u)  of  Xenophon  are  divided  intoaevea 
books,  snd  comprehend  the  space  of  forty-ei«ht 
years,  from  the  time  when  the  history  of  Tta* 
cydides  ends  (pid  Thocydidks)  to  the  battle  of 
Mantinea,  S62.  The  HtUen  tea  i  s  generally  a  dry 
narrative  of  events,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the 
treatment  of  them  which  gives  a  special  inter-, 
est  to  tbe  work.  Some  events  of  importsaes 
are  briefly  treated,  but  a  few  striking  incidents 
are  presented  with  some  particularity.  3.  The 
Cyropadia  {KvportuMa%  in  eight  books,  is  a 
kind  of  political  romance,  the  basis  of  which  is 
the  history  of  Cyrus,  tbe  founder  of  the  Persian 
monarchy.  It  ahowa  how  dtiseiia  are  to  la 
made  virtuous  and  brave ;  and  Cyrus  is  ths 
model  of  a  wise  and  good  ruler.  As  a  bisloiy  it 
has  no  anthority  at  an.  Xenophon  adopted  the 
current  stories  as  to  Cyrus  and  the  chief  events 
of  his  reign,  without  any  intention  of  subgectiag 
them  to  a  erN feat  examination ;  nor  have  w« 
any  reason  to  suppose  that  his  pictur-?  of  Per- 
sian morals  and  Persian  discipline  is  anything 
more  than  a  fiction.  Xenophon's  object  was  to 
represent  what  a  state  might  be,  and  he  placed 
the  scene  of  his  fiction  far  enough  off  to  give  it 
tbe  color  of  possibility.  His  own  philosophical 
notions  and  the  usages  of  Sparta  were  tbe  real 
materials  out  of  which  he  construrted  his  polit- 
ical system.  The  Cyropadia  h  evidence  enoagii 
tbst  Xenophon  did  not  Ilka  the  political  coasts 
tutlon  of  his  own  country,  and  that  a  well-or- 
dered monarchy  or  kingdom  appeared  to  him 
preferable  to  a  denocraey  lika  Athena.  4.  The 
AgesHaus  ('AyT^rr/^aoc)  is  a  panegyric  on  Agesi 
laua  II.,  king  of  Sparta,  the  friend  of  Xenophon. 
5.  The  Hij>parekieua  (ivwapxufof)  is  a  treaties 
on  the  duties  of  a  commander  of  cavalry,  and  it 
contains  many  military  precepts.  6.  Tlie  Jk  JU 
Ei/uettri,  a  tieatiae  on  tbe  Rorae  f  finrM^),  was 
written  after  the  Hipparchicus,  to  which  treatise 
he  refers  at  tbe  end  of  tbe  treatise  on  the  Uorae. 
The  treatiaa  Is  not  Kmfted  to  horaemansfaipb  ss 

regards  the  rider  :  it  shows  how  a  man  is  to 
avoid  being  cheated  in  baying  a  borse,  bow  a 
horse  Is  to  he  trained,  and  tM  HObb.  7.  The 
Cynegeticua  {KvvriytriK'>r)  is  a  treatise  on  hont- 
ing ;  and  on  the  dog,  and  the  breeding  and  traio> 
ing  of  dogs  ;  on  the  various  kinds  of  game,  ni 
the  mode  of  taking  them.  It  is  a  treatise  writ 
ten  by  a  geooiae  sportsman,  who  loved  the  av 
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may  be  read  with  delighi  by  any  sportsman  who 
deservM  the  name.  8, 9.  The  Re»pMjdua  Lace- 
«B0«MMbnnN  ind  BtttfMUm  Athtninumm,  the 
two  treatises  on  the  Spartan  and  Athenian 
states  {koKidtu^luv  Uiiuula,  simI  'Adijvaiuv 
HolUrtla),  were  not  nlvnjB  tecogoiSBd  is  gen- 
uine works  of  Xenophon,  even  by  the  ancients. 
Tbey  pass,  however,  under  his  name,  and  there 
i«  nothing  in  the  internal  evidence  that  appears 
to  tlirow  any  doubt  on  the  authorship.  The 
writer  clearly  prefers  Spartan  to  Athenian  insii- 
tations.  10.  The  De  Vutigalibus,  a  treatise  on 
the  Revenues  of  Athens  (II^poc  If  irepl  IIpofMwv) 
is  designed  to  show  how  the  public  revenue  of 
Athens  may  be  improved.  1 1 .  The  Memorabilia 
of  Socrates,  ia  foor  books  X-nofiv^pmftinara 
Y,uKpuTo\r),  was  written  by  Xrnophon  to  defend 
the  memory  of  his  master  against  the  charge 
of  irreligion  and  of  eorraptiog  the  Athenian 
youth.  Socrates  is  represented  as  holding  a 
series  of  conversations,  in  which  he  develops 
and  inoaleates  moral  doctrines  In  hie  pecoliar 
fashion.  It  is  entiroly  a  practical  work,  such 
as  we  might  expect  from  the  practical  nature 
of  Xenopoon's  mind,  tod  it  profetMs  to  exhibit 
Socrates  as  he  taught.  It  is  true  that  it  may 
only  exhibit  one  side  of  the  Socratic  argament- 
•tion,  and  that  it  does  not  deal  in  those  aohtio* 
ties  and  verbal  disputes  which  occupy  so  large 
a  space  in  some  of  Plato's  dialogues.  Xeno- 
phon  was  a  bearer  of  Sooratet,  an  admirer  of 
bis  Blaster,  and  anxious  to  defend  his  memory. 
The  eharges  against  Socrates  for  which  he  suf- 
ftred  wore,  that  "  Socrates  was  guilty  of  not 
believing  in  the  gods  which  the  state  believed 
in,  and  of  introducing  other  new  demons  {6ai- 
uovia) :  he  was  also  guilty  of  corrupting  the 
youth."  Xenophon  repliea  to  these  two  charges 
specifically  ;  and  lie  then  r^oes  on  to  show  what 
Socratcs's  mode  of  life  was.  The  whole  treatise 
is  intended  to  to  an  nawer  to  the  charge  for 
which  Socrates  was  executed,  and  it  is,  there- 
fore, in  its  nature,  not  intended  to  be  a  complete 
•AibitioB  of  Socrates.  That  it  is  a  genuine  pic- 
lure  of  the  man  is  indisputable,  and  it  is  the  most 
valuable  memorial  that  we  have  of  the  practical 
pliflooopliyofSoerates.  \X  The  Aptdogy  of  Soc- 
rates {  AiToloyla  ^uKparov^  irp6f  toiV  (^tKaaru^) 
is  a  short  speech,l:ontaining  the  reasons  which 
faidoood  Sooratea  to  prefer  death  to  life.  It  is 
not  a  first  rate  performance,  and  is  considered 
oy  some  critics  not  to  have  been  written  by 
Xenophon.  19.  The  Symjnthtm  {lvfnr6oiov), 
or  Banquet  of  Philosophers,  In  which  Xenophon 
delineatea  the  character  of  Socrates.  The 
apaalwra  are  supposed  to  meet  at  tlie  bonae  of 
Callias,  a  rich  Athenian,  at  the  celebration  of 
the  great  Panathenca.  Socrates  and  others 
are  the  speakers.  The  piece  is  interesting  as 
a  picture  of  an  Athenian  drinking  party,  and  of 
the  amusement  and  conversation  with  which 
it  was  diversified.  The  nature  of  love  snd 
friendship  is  discussed.  14.  The  Hiero  ('Upuv 
f)  Tvpnvi  tKnr)  is  a  dialogue  between  King  Hiero 
and  Simonidcs,  in  which  the  king  speaks  of  the 
dangere  and  diflSculties  incident  to  an  exalted 
station,  and  the  superior  happiness  of  a  private 
man.  The  poet,  on  the  other  hand,  enumerates 
Ite  advanCagee  wiiich  the  possession  of  power 
givoe.  aadtlie  neaaa  which  it  oflbre  of  ohUgiag 


aod  dofaig  aonrloea.   15.  (Beontmiew  (OkoMp 

ik6()  is  a  dialogue  between  Socrates  and  Crito- 
bnlus,  in  which  Socrates  gives  instruction  io 
the  ait  oaUed  (Boonomie,  whieh  relates  to  the 

sdministration  of  a  household  and  of  a  man's 
property.  This  is  one  of  the  best  treatises  of 
Xenophon.  All  antiquity  and  all  modern  writ- 
ers agree  in  allowing  Xenophon  great  naertt 
as  a  writer  of  a  plain,  simple,  perspicuous,  and 
unaflected  style.  His  mind  was  not  adapted 
for  philosophical  specahition  :  he  looked  to  the 
practical  in  all  things ;  and  the  basis  of  his 
philosophy  was  a  strung  belief  m  a  divmc  me- 
diation in  the  government  of  the  world.  The 
best  edition  of  Xenophon's  complete  works  is 
by  Schneider,  Lips.,  1815,  6  vols.  8vo,  [of  which 
the  first,  second,  and  fourth  ▼olumes  have  been 
re-edited  and  much  improved  by  BornemanOt 
containing,  the  first,  Cyropadia,  Leipzig,  1888; 
the  second.  Anabasis,  1826 ;  the  fourth,  Ifeiiiem- 
bitia,  1829  ;  and  the  sixth,  containin;^  the  Opus, 
cula  polUica,  equtstria,  vcnatica^  by  Sauppe,  1838 : 
the  beet  separate  editione  of  the  more  important 
works  are,  of  the  Cyrnpadia,  by  Poppo,  l^eip' 
zig,  1821,  and  by  Jacobitz,  Leipzig,  1843 ;  of 
the  AntAima^  by  Poppo,  Leipzig,  1827,  and  by 
Kruger,  Halle,  1826 ;  of  the  Memorabilia,  by 
Kitbner,  Goiba,  1841 ;  of  the  Htstoria  Graea, 
from  the  test  of  Dindorf,  with  aeleeted  notea, 
at  the  University  Press,  Oxibfd,  1831  :  in  addi- 
tion may  be  mentioned,  as  oaefbl  in  the  study  of 
Xenophon,  Sinre*s  Leileon  Xenophonteum,  4 
vols.  8vo,  1801-1804. J— 2.  The  Ephesian.  the 
author  of  a  romance,  still  extant,  entiled  Ephe- 
siaca,  or  the  Loves  of  Anthia  and  Abrocomas 
CEfeoiaxa,  rd  kotu  'AvBiav  kox  'A6poK6fiijv).  The 
style  of  the  work  is  simple,  snd  the  story  is 
conducted  without  confusion,  notwithstanding 
the  number  of  personages  introduced.  The  ad- 
ventures are  of  a  very  improbable  kind.  The 
age  when  Xenophon  lived  is  uncertain.  He  is 
probably  the  oldest  of  tto  Greelc  ramanoe  writ- 
ers. The  best  editions  of  his  work  are  bj 
Peerlkamp,  Harlem,  1818,  and  by  Passow,  Lips., 
1833. 

Xerxes  {Zip^m)-  1-  King  of  Persia  B  O. 
485-465.  The  name  is  said  by  Herodotus  (vi., 
98)  to  signify  the  warrior,  but  it  is  prabab^  the 
same  word  as  the  Zend  ksathra  and  the  San- 
crit  kshatra,  "  a  king."  Xerxes  was  the  son  of 
Darius  and  Atossa.  Darius  waa  flMnried  twiee. 
By  his  first  wife,  the  d.-in^'iter  of  Gobryas,  he 
bad  three  children  before  he  was  raised  to  the 
throne;  and  by  his  aeeond  wilb,  Atoesa,  the 
daughter  of  Cyrus,  he  had  four  children  after 
be  had  become  king.  Artabazanes,  the  eldest 
eon  of  the  Ibrmer  marriage,  and  Xeniea,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  latter,  each  laid  claim  to  the 
succession ;  but  Darius  decided  in  lavor  of 
Xerxes,  no  donbt  through  the  inllnenee  of  hie 
mother  AUi^^sa.  who  completely  ruled  Dsrius. 
Xerxes  succeeded  his  father  at  the  beginning  of 
485.  Darius  had  died  in  the  midst  of  his  prep- 
arations against  Greece,  which  had  been  inter- 
rupted by  the  revolt  of  the  Egyptians.  The 
first  care  of  Xerxea  was  to  reduce  the  latter 
people  to  suhjeetioo.  He  aeeoidiagly  iovadea 
Egypt  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  of 
his  reign  (B  C.  484),  compelled  the  {>eople  again 
to  submit  to  the  Persian  yoke,  and  then  re- 
toned  to  Fenia,  leafing  hie  brother  AobM* 
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mcnes  gorernor  of  Egypt.  The  next  four  years 
were  deToted  to  prejMiations  fur  the  iovasion 
of  Greece.  In  the  spring  of 480  he  eet  out  from 

.  Sardis  on  his  memorable  expedition  against 
Greece.  Ut  croeaed  the  HeUespoot  by  a  bridge 
of  kwta,  Md  eootiDoed  his  aMreh  through  the 
Thnciao  Chersonese  till  he  reached  the  plain 
of  Doriacua,  which  is  traversed  by  the  River 
Hehras.  Here  he  resolved  lo  nmnber  both  his 
land  and  naval  forces.  Herodotus  has  \eft  us  a 
most  minute  and  interesting  catalogue  of  the 
nations  comprising  this  mighty  srmy,  with  their 
various  military  equipments  and  different  modes 
of  fighting.  The  land  forces  contained  forty- 
six  nations.  (Herod.»  vii.,  61,  IbU.)  In  his 
march  through  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  Xerxes 
received  a  still  further  accession  of  strength ; 
and  when  be  leaobed  Thennopyls,  the  land  and 
aea  forces  amounted  to  two  million,  six  hundred 
and  forty-one  thousand,  six  hundred  and  ten 
lighting  men.  TUs  dots  not  fndodn  the  at- 
tendants, the  slaves,  the  crews  of  the  provision- 
ships,  dec.,  which,  according  to  the  supposition 
of  Heradottts,  were  more  in  nunlier  than  the 
fighting  men ;  but,  siipposiniT  thciii  to  liave  been 
equal,  the  total  number  of  male  persons  who 
aecorapaoied  Xerxes  toThermopyw  readi  the 
astounding  sum  of  five  million,  two  hundred 

•  and  eighty-three  thousand,  two  hundred  and 
twenty!  Sneh  a  vast  nmnber  roost  be  dis- 
missed  as  incredible  but,  considering  that  this 
army  was  the  result  of  a  maximum  of  effort 
throngbont  tbo  empire,  and  that  provisions  bad 
been  collected  for  three  years  before  along  the 
line  of  march,  we  may  well  believe  that  the 
nnmbera  of  Xerxes  were  greater  than  were  ever 
assembled  in  ancient  times,  or  perhaps  at  any 
known  epoch  of  history.  Alter  the  review  of 
Ooriseos,  Xerxes  oontioned  bis  mareb  tbroogh 
Thrace.  On  reaching  Acanthus,  near  the  isth- 
mus of  Athos,  Xerxes  kft  his  fleet,  which  re- 
eaivnd  ordere  to  sail  tbroogh  the  eanal  that  bad 
bnnn  previously  dug  across  the  isthmus — and 
of  which  the  remains  are  sUll  visible  (ptd. 
Athos)— and  await  his  arrival  at  Therme,  aft- 
erward called  Thessalonica.  After  joining  his 
fleet  atXiierme,  Xerxes  marched  through  Mac- 
edonia and  Thessaly  without  meeting  with  any 
opposition  till  ho  reached  Thermopyle.  Here 
the  Greeks  resolved  lo  make  a  stand.  Leooi- 
das,  king  of  Sparta,  eondoeted  a  land  Ibroe  to 
Thermopyls  ;  and  his  colleague  Eurjbiadcs 
aaiied  with  the  Greek  fleet  to  the  north  of  £u- 
beea,  and  took  vp  his  position  on  the  northern 
coast,  which  faced  Magnesia,  and  was  called 
Artemisium  from  the  temple  of  Artemis  be- 
longing to  the  town  of  Hesties.  Xerxes  ar- 
rived in  safety  with  his  land  forces  before  Ther- 
mopyle,  but  his  fleet  was  overtaken  by  a  vio- 
lent storm  and  hurricane  ofl*  the  coast  of  Sepias 
in  Msgnesia,  by  which  at  least  foor  hundred 
sbipa  of  war  were  destroyed,  as  well  as  an  im- 
mense nnmber  of  transports.  Xerxes  attempt- 
ed to  force  his  way  through  the  Pass  of  Ther- 
mopylae, but  his  troops  were  repulsed  sgaio  and 
again  by  Lconidas ;  till  a  Malian,  of  the  name 
of  Ephialtes,  showed  the  Persians  a  pass  over 
the  mountains  of  CBta,  and  thus  enabled  them 
to  fall  on  the  rear  of  the  Greeks.  Leooidas  and 
his  Spaxtana  disdained  to  fly,  and  were  all  slain. 
Fad.  LaonioAs.  On  the  aaino  dajra  on  whidh 
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Leonidas  was  fighting  with  the  land  forces  it 
Xerxes,  the  Greek  ships  at  Artemisium  attad^ 
ed  the  Persisn  fleet.  In  the  first  battle  the 
Greeks  had  the  advantage,  and  in  the  fuUowiag 
night  the  Persian  ships  sudered  still  more  frofs 
a  vifdent  storm.  Two  days  afterward  the  con- 
test was  renewed,  end  both  sides  fought  witb 
the  greatest  courage.  Although  the  Greeks  st 
the  dean  still  mafartnined  their  poaition,  and  hal 
destroyed  a  great  number  of  the  enemy's  ships, 
yet  their  own  loss  was  considerable,  and  half 
the  Athenian  abipa  were  dtsabM.  Under  thens 
circum.stances,  the  Greek  commanders  abas 
doned  Artemisium  and  retired  to  Salamis,  oppo> 
site  the  aontbwest  oonst  of  A  ttica.  It  wss  new 
too  late  to  send  an  army  into  Boeotia,  and  Attica 
thus  ^y  exposed  to  the  full  vengeance  of  the 
Invader.  Ifte  Albenians  ramoved  tbeir  won. 
en,  children,  and  infirm  persons  to  Salamis, 
JEiigina,  and  Tr«ezen.  Meantime  Xerxes  march 
ed  tbroogh  Pboeia  and  BcMtin,  and  nt  lengih 
reached  Athens.  About  the  same  time  that 
Xerxes  entered  Athens,  his  fleet  arrived  in  the 
bay  of  Pbaleram.  He  now  raaaived  npoo  aa 
engagement  with  the  Greek  fleet.  The  htsiory 
of  this  memorable  battle,  of  the  previous  dis- 
sensions nmong  the  Greek  eommandera,  and  of 
the  glorious  victory  of  the  Greeks  at  the  laa^ 
is  related  elae where.  Ktd.  Tbbiustoclbs.  Xtm 
ea  witneaaed  tbe  battle  from  a  lofty  neat,  wtakb 
was  erected  for  him  on  the  shores  of  the  mm 
land,  on  one  of  the  declivities  of  Monot  JEa 
leos,  and  tboa  bdieid  with  his  own  eyen  thods> 
feat  and  dispersion  of  bis  mighty  armament 
Xerxes  now  became  alarmed  fur  hia  own  ssliB> 
ty,  and  renolved  to  lenv«  Oraeee  iiBmadinleiy. 
He  was  confirmed  in  his  resolution  by  Msrds- 
nias,  who  tmdertook  to  complete  the  cooqoeal 
witb  tbree  hondred  thonsand  of  his  trsepa 
Xerxes  left  Mardonius  the  number  of  ;ro.)ps 
whicii  he  rejiuested,  and  with  tbe  remamder 
set  ont  on  bin  renrob  bomeward.  Re  reoirtied 
the  Hellespont  in  forty -five  days  from  the  tiaw 
of  hia  departure  from  Attica.  On  arriving  al 
tbe  Rellespont,  bo  fbovd  tbe  bridge  of  beau  de- 
stroyed by  a  storm,  and  he  crossed  over  to  Asia 
by  ship.  He  entered  Sardia  toward  the  end  of 
the  year  480.  In  tbe  fbOowinf  year,  479.  the 
war  was  continued  in  Greece  ;  but  Mardonius 
was  defeated  at  PUt«a}  by  the  combined  loices 
ot  the  Greeks,  and  on  tbe  name  di^  another 
victory  was  gained  over  the  Persians  at  My- 
cale  in  Ionia.  Next  year,  478,  the  Persons  lost 
tbeir  last  possession  in  Europe  by  the  capture 
of  Sestos  on  the  Hellespont  Ttius  the  strug- 
gle wss  virtually  brought  to  an  end,  though  the 
war  still  continued  for  several  years  longer. 
We  know  little  more  of  the  personal  histur\  of 
Xerxes.  Ho  was  murdered  in  4^.  after  a  retgs 
of  twenty  years,  by  Artshanus,  who  aspired  ts 
become  king  of  Persia.  Xerxes  was  succeed 
ed  by  his  son  Abtaxsszbs  I.— II.  The  only  le- 
gitimate son  of  Artaxerxes  I.,  succeeded  his 
father  as  King  of  Persia  in  425,  but  was  mur- 
dered after  a  short  reign  of  only  two  months  by 
his  bslf-brotber  Sogdianus,  who  thus  becams 
king. 

XiPHiLiNcs  (HifiXivof),  of  Trapezos.  was  a 
monk  at  Constantinople,  and  made  an  abridg- 
ment of  Dion  Csssios  from  the  thirty-sixth  ts 
tbo  fight ifflh  book*  at  thn  oaaunand  ai  the 
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peror  Miehael  VII.  Bucas,  who  reigned  from 
A.D.  1071  to  1078.  The  work  is  executed  with 
carelessDess,  and  is  only  of  value  as  preserving 
the  main  facte  of  the  original,  the  greater  part 
of  which  ia  lost  It  is  pruted  aloDg  with  Dion 
Caaaiua. 

XiradiiTA  (Bitevia :  now  Cspo  di  S.  Croee),  a 

omontory  on  the  eaatern  coast  of  Sicily,  above 
Syracuse,  with  s  harbor  (St^uvetof  Xifi^). 

XoTs  or  OboHi  (8^,  8Ayr,  XAir),  an  an^iOBt 
city  of  Lower  Epypt,  north  of  Lcontopolis,  on 
an  island  of  the  Nile,  in  the  Nomos  Sebennyti- 
eoa,  the  seat,  at  one  time,  of  a  dynasty  of  Egyp- 
tian kings.  It  appears  to  have  entirely  perished 
ander  the  Roman  empire,  and  its  site  is  very 
doubtful.  Seme  identify  it  with  the  Pcqnemte 
of  Herodotus. 

XoTHus  {Sovdof),  aoD  of  HeUen  by  the  nymph 
OrMl8,and  abrotheirofDoniaand  JEolna.  He 
was  king  of  Peloponnesus,  and  the  husband  of 
Cieoaa,  the  daughter  of  Erechtheua,  by  whom  be 
beoame  the  fiither  of  Aehttos  and  Ion.  Othert 
state  that  after  the  death  of  his  father  Hellen, 
Xuthua  was  expelled  from  Tbessaly  by  his 
toothers,  and  went  to  Athens,  where  he  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  Erechtheus.  After  the 
death  of  Erechtbena,  Xuthos,  being  chosen  ar- 
bitrator, adjudged  the  kingdom  to  his  eldest 
brother-in-law  Cccrops,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  waa  expelled  by  the  other  aona  of  Erech- 
theos,  and  settled  in  JBgialns  in  Peloponnesns. 

Xyline,  a  town  of  Pisidia,  between  Corbasa 
and  Termesaus,  mentioned  by  Livy  (xxxviii., 
10}. 

XynIa  or  XvnY.e  {^lyla  :  SwuSf:  row  Tau- 
idt),  a  town  of  Tbessalv,  in  the  district  of  Phthi- 
otis,  east  of  the  Iske  of  tiie  same  name  Sirpmc 

2^fivt] :  now  Xizrro  or  Dereli). 

tautvevc,  Avn-erh/f,  Bmnfrtof),  said  to  haTO  been 

anciently  called  Troja,  a  demus  of  Attica  be- 
longiog  to  the  tribe  Cecropia,  near  Pirsua. 


ZaiXtos  (ZMrrof).   Vid.  Lyovs,  No.  5. 

[Zabdicbkb,  a  district  in  Mesopotamia,  In 
which  was  a  ci^  named  Zabdaor  Besabda.] 

Zasb  (Za6rj%  a  name  applied,  nnder  the  later 
emperors,  to  the  southern  part  of  Numldla,as 
far  aa  the  border  of  the  Great  Desert. 

[Zabvs,  a  river  of  Assyria,  e^ed  by  the  Mae- 
edonians  Caprus.    Vid.  CArRcs  ] 

ZACTintBos  (Za«wdof :  Za«vv0tof,  Zapyntbi- 
ns  t  now  BaMle)f  an  islsnd  in  the  Ionian  Sea, 
off  the  coast  of  Elis,  about  forty  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. It  contained  a  large  and  flourisb- 
inf  town  of  the  same  name  npon  the  eastern 
coast,  the  citadel  of  which  was  called  Psophis. 
There  are  two  conaiderable  chains  of  mount- 
ains in  the  island.  The  aneient  writers  men- 
tion Mount  Elaiiis,  which  is  probably  the  same 
as  the  modem  Scopo  in  the  aoutheast  of  the  isl- 
snd, and  which  rises  to  the  height  of  one  tbon- 
aand  five  hundred  and  nine  feet.  Zacynihus 
was  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  its  pitch  wells, 
whieh  were  Tisited  by  Herodotns,  and  which 
still  supply  a  large  quantity  of  bitumen.  About 
one  hundred  tons  of  bitumen  are  at  the  present 
day  annoaDy  eitraeted  from  these  wnila.  Za- 
cynthus  was  inhabited  bj  a  GbMlc  popnlatiea  at 
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an  early  period.   It  is  said  to  hsTo  derived  ita 

name  from  Zacynthus,  a  son  of  Dardanus,  wlio 
colonized  the  island  from  Psophis  in  Arc«dia ; 
and,  according  to  an  ancirat  traditioa,  the  Za*  • 
cynthians  founded  the  town  of  Saguntum  in 
Spain.  TiJ.  Saountum.  The  island  ia  frequent- 
ly mentioned  by  Homer,  who  spealcsof  it  aatto 
•'woody  Zacynthus."  It  was  afterwanl  colo- 
nized by  AcUaeans  from  Peloponnesus.  It  form- 
ed part  of  the  maritime  empire  of  Atliens,  and 
continued  faithful  to  the  Athenians  daring  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  At  a  later  time  it  waa  sub- 
ject to  the  Macedonian  monarAo,  and  en  the 
conquest  of  Macedonia  by  the  Romans  passed 
into  the  banda  of  the  latter.  It  is  now  one  of 
the  Ionian  islands  nnder  Ibe  fiwueetlea  ef  Great 
Britain. 

Zadracasta  {ZaSp&KapTo),  one  of  the  capital 
dtiea  and  n^al  rssidenees  in  Hyrcania,  at 

the  northern  foot  of  the  chief  pass  tlirongb 
Mount  Coronus.   (Compare  Tatm.) 

ZAoasos  (ZaypdSt),  a  anmame  of  the  nystie 
Dionysus  (Atdwoof  x^dviof),  whom  Zeus  (Ju- 
piter), in  the  form  of  a  draM>n,  is  said  to  have 
begotten  by  Persephone  (Proserpina),  before 
she  was  carried  off  by  Pluto.  He  was  torn  to 
pieces  by  the  Titans  i  and  Athena  (Minerva) 
carried  his  heart  to  Zens  (Jupiter). 

Z  A  on  OS  or  -us  (<5  Zaypof  and  t6  Zaypiov  &po^,  ' 
now  Mountains  of  Kuriutan  mnd  Louri$UM),  the 
genersl  nsme  for  tlie  range  of  monntsins  form- 
ing the  southeastern  continuation  of  the  Tau- 
rus, and  the  eastern  margin  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  vslley,  ftom  me  sonthwestem  side 
of  the  Lake  Arsissa  (now  Van)  in  Armenia,  to 
the  northeastern  aide  of  the  head  of  the  Per- 
sian Onlf,  and  diridinf  Medhi  Ann  Assyifs  and 
Susiana.  More  specifically,  the  name  Zagros 
was  applied  to  the  central  part  of  the  chain,  the 
northern  part  being  called  the  nMHunCaiaa  of  the 
Cordueni  or  Qotif mi,  and  Uio  aoothem  part 
Paracboathras. 

ZArraA  or  Zaotha  (ZosM),  a  town  of  Meso* 
potamia,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Euphrates, 
twenty  Roman  miles  south  of  Ciiceaium,  re- 
malleable  as  the  ptaee  at  nrhidi  a  momnnent 
was  erected  to  the  mnderad  Enqieror  Cierdian 
by  his  soldiers. 

Zausoos  (ZdXeMsr),  the  celebrated  bwgiver 
of  the  Epizephyrian  Locrians,  is  said  by  some 
to  have  been  origioaiiy  a  slave,  but  is  described 
by  others  as  aman  of  good  fomiiy.  Re  eonM 
not,  however,  have  been  a  disciple  of  Pythago- 
ras, as  some  writers  state,  since  he  lived  up- 
ward of  one  hundred  years  liefore  I^bagorss. 
The  date  of  the  legislation  of  Zaleucus  is  as- 
signed to  B.C.  660.  Uia  code  is  stated  to  have 
been  the  first  eolleetion  of  written  laws  that  the 
Greeks  possessed.  The  general  character  of 
his  laws  was  severe ;  but  they  were  observed 
for  a  long  period  by  tlm  Loerians,  who  obtained, 
in  consequence,  a  high  reputation  for  legal  or-  ' 
der.  Among  other  enactments,  we  are  tcSd  that 
the  penalty  of  adnlterywastbeloesoftheeyes. 
There  is  a  celebrated  story  of  the  son  of  Zaleu- 
cus having  become  liable  to  this  penalty,  and 
the  ftAer  iiinself  snflhrfng  the  loss  of  one  eye 
that  his  son  might  not  be  utterly  blinded.  It  is 
further  related  that  among  his  laws  was  one 
forbidding  any  citizen,  under  penalty  of  deatht  to 
enter  the  aeaaie  hease  in  anus.  On  one 
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•too,  howeTer,  ima  tnUea  emergency  in  time 
of  war,  Zaleucns  transgressed  his  own  law, 
which  was  remarked  to  him  by  one  present ; 

•  whereupon  he  fell  upon  his  own  sword,  declar- 
ing that  he  woa  d  himself  Tindicate  the  law. 
Other  aothors  tell  the  same  story  of  Charon- 
das,  or  crif  Dtooles. 

Zalmous  or  Zamolzis  iZd^fio^if,  ZafioMic), 
said  to  have  been  so  called  from  the  bear's  skin 
iZuXftoc)  in  which  he  was  clothed  as  soon  as  he 
was  bom.  He  was,  according  to  the  story  cur- 
rent among  the  Greeks  on  the  Hellespont,  a 
Getao,  who  bad  been  a  slave  to  Pythagoras  in 
Samos,  but  was  manumitted,  and  acquired  not 
only  great  wealth,  but  large  stores  of  knowledge 
from  Pythagoras,  and  from  the  Egyptians,  whom 
he  visited  in  the  course  of  his  travels.  He  re- 
turned among  the  Getae,  introducing  the  civili- 
lation  and  the  religious  ideas  which  he  had 
gained,  especially  regarding  the  immortality  of 
the  soul.  He  was  said  to  have  lived  in  a  sub- 
terraneous  cave  for  three  years,  and  after  that 
to  have  again  made  his  appearance  among  the 
Getss.  Herodotus  inclines  to  place  the  age  of 
Zalmoxis  a  long  time  before  Pythagoras,  and 
expresses  a  doubt  not  only  about  the  story  it- 
self, but  as  to  whether  Zalmoxis  were  a  man, 
or  an  indigenous  Getan  deity.   The  latter  ap- 

•  pears  to  have  been  the  real  state  of  tlie  case 
The  Gets  believed  that  tlic  departed  went  to 
bim. 

Zama  RkoT*  (Znua:  Zamcnstis  :  now  Zoira- 
reen,  soulheast  of  Kajf ),  a  slrongly-forlified  city 
in  the  interior  of  Numidia,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Carthaginian  territory.  It  was  the  ordinary 
residence  of  King  Juba,  who  had  here  his  treas- 
ury and  hia  harem.  It  was  the  scene  of  one  of 
the  most  important  battles  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  that  in  which  Hannibal  was  dcfualed  by 
Scipio,  and  the  second  Punic  war  was  ended, 
B.C.  202.  Strabo  tells  us  that  it  was  destroyed 
by  the  Romans ;  but  if  so,  it  must  have  been 
reslorad,  for  we  find  it  mentioned  under  the  em- 
pire as  a  colony  and  a  bishop's  see.  Pliny  and 
Vitruviua  speak  of  a  fountam  in  its  neigiibor- 
hood.  There  were  unimportant  jriaces  of  the 
aamo  name  in  Cappadocia  and  Meaopotamia. 

Zanclb.    Vid.  Mkssana. 

Zapaostsnb,  a  city  in  the  southeast  of  Par- 
thia,  in  the  mountains  of  the  Zapaorteni. 

Zabadroi  (now  SutUj),  a  river  of  Northern 
India,  now  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Punjab. 
It  rises  from  two  principal  sources  beyond  the 
Htmalaya^  and  falls  into  the  Hyphasis  (now 

ZaraNOJC  or  -I,  or  SaRA!«0.«  {Zaimyyoi,  2a- 

payyoi),  a  people  in  the  north  of  Drangiana,  on 
the  confines  of  Ana.  The  close  resemblance 
of  their  name  to  the  generic  name  of  all  the 
people  of  Drangiana,  that  is,  Drange,  suggests 
a  doubt  whether  they  ought  to  be  apecifically 
distinguished  from  them. 

Zabax  or  Zakez  (Zupa^,  Zupri^).  1.  Tlic  cen- 
tral part  of  the  chain  of  mountains,  extending 
along  the  eastern  coast  of  Laconia  from  Mount 
Parnon,  oo  the  frontiers  of  Argolis,  down  to  the 
promontory  Malea. — 2.  (Now  Jcraiira),  a  town  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  Laconia,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain     the  same  name. 

Zkwuwm.    Vid,  Baotoa. 

ZAausns,  ao  eailier,  proba^jr  the  oative 
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name  for  the  river  nn  which  Bactra  8tood,atf 
which  is  usually  called  Bactnis.    VU.  Bicrii 
The  people  on  its  banks  were  called  Zariaspc. 

Zela  or  ZiELA  (tu  Zfj/.a  :  now  ZilUk),iciXf 
in  the  aouth  of  Pontus,  not  far  south  of  Amasia, 
and  four  days*  journey  east  of  Tkviam.  h 
stood  on  an  artificial  hill,  and  was  stronglj  for* 
tified.  Near  it  was  an  ancient  and  famous  tem- 
ple of  Anaitiaand  other  Persian  deities,  in  «bich 
great  religious  festivals  were  held.  The  sar- 
rounding  district  was  called  Zelstis  or  Zelltis. 
At  Zela  the  Roman  general  Valerias  Triariai 
was  defeated  by  Miihradates  ;  but  the  city  ii 
more  celebrated  for  another  great  battle,  that  io 
which  Jollna  Csaar  defeated  Pbamacea,  and  of 
which  he  wrote  thia  diapeteh  to  Eobm:  Tin: 
ViDi :  Vici. 

[ZcLARCHVs  (Z^Xop;^of),  an  inspector  of  ibe 
market  (dyopavofioc)  among  the  Greek  meroan* 
ries  of  (3yrus,  attacked  by  the  soldiers  for  some 
real  or  imaginary  misconduct  in  his  official  datj 
while  they  were  at  Trapezus  -,  avoided  the  at* 
tack,  and  escaped  from  Trapezus  by  sea^] 

ZelasTum,  a  Thcssalian  town  in  the  district 
Phthiotis,  of  uncertain  site. 

Zelia  (ZrAfta),  an  ancient  city  of  Mysia,  at 
the  foot  of  .Mount  Ida,  and  on  the  River  .£se- 
pus,  eighty  stadia  from  its  mouth,  belonging  to 
the  tf  rritory  of  Cyzicus.  At  the  time  of  .\lei. 
ander's  invasion  the  head-quiuters  of  the  Per- 
sian army  were  fixed  here. 

Zelub  {ZyXor),  the  personification  of  xealor 
strife,  is  described  as  a  sun  of  Pallas  andStjrx, 
and  a  brother  of  Nice. 

Zeno,  Zenon  (Z^fov).  1.  The  fonnderofthe 
Stoic  philosophy,  was  a  native  of  Citium  in  Cy- 
prus, and  the  son  of  Mnascas.  He  began  ci  at 
early  age  to  study  pliilosophy  through  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Socratic  philosophers,  which  bis  fa- 
ther was  accustomed  to  bring  back  ftom  Athens 
when  he  went  thither  on  trading  voyages.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-two,  or,  accordiog  to  other*, 
of  thirty  years,  Zeno  was  ahipwieeked  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Piraeus  ;  whereupon  be  was  led 
to  settle  in  Athens,  and  to  devote  himself  en- 
tirely to  the  study  of  philosophy.  According  to 
some  writers,  he  lost  all  his  property  in  the  ship- 
wreck; according  to  others,  be  still  retained  a 
large  fortune ;  hot,  whichever  of  these  accouotc 
is  correct,  his  moderation  and  contentment  be 
came  proverbial,  and  a  recognition  of  his  virtues 
shines  .through  even  the  ridicule  of  the  comir 
poets  The  weakness  of  his  heahh  is  said  to 
have  first  determined  him  to  live  rigoruusl/ aad 
simply  *,  but  his  desire  to  make  faioMlf  iide* 
pendent  of  all  external  circumstances  seems  10 
have  been  an  additional  motive,  andiobareM 
him  to  attach  himself  to  the  cynic  Crates.  In 
opposition  to  the  advice  of  Crates,  he  studirf 
under  Slilpo  of  the  Megaric  school ;  and  he  sob- 
sequently  reeeived  instruction  from  the  two 
other  contemporary  Megarics,  Diodonis  Cronuo 
and  Philo,  and  froiu  the  Academics  Xeoocratcs 
and  Polemo.  The  period  which  Zeno  (bos  de- 
voted to  study  is  said  to  have  extended  to 
twenty  years.  At  its  close,  and  After  he  hti 
developed  his  peculiar  philosophical  svsiem,  be 
opened  his  school  in  the  porch  adorned  with  IhO 
paintings  of  I^olygnoius  (iitoa  Panic),  ithiefc,* 
an  eartier  time,  had  been  a  place  io  which  poetJ 
met  From  thiajriace  hia  diaovlea  were  califf 
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Stoics.  Among  the  warm  admirers  of  Zeno  was 
Antigonus  Gonatas,  kiog  of  Macedonia.  The 
AtlMniaas  likewise  placed  the  greatest  eonti- 
dcnro  in  him,  and  displayed  Ihe  greatest  e8le(*m 
for  him ;  for.  allbough  the  weU-kaown  story  that 
tbey  deposited  the  kejre  of  the  fortress  with  him, 
as  the  moat  trustworthy  man,  n»ay  be  a  later 
invention,  there  seems  no  reason  for  doubting 
the  authenticity  of  the  decree  of  the  people  by 
which  a  golden  crown  and  a  public  burial  in  the 
Ceramicus  were  awarded  to  him.  The  Athe- 
nian citizenship,  however,  he  is  said  to  have  de> 
dined,  that  he  might  not  become  unfaithful  to 
his  native  land,  where,  in  return,  he  was  highly 
esteemed.  We  do  not  know  the  year  either  of 
Zcno's  birth  or  donth.  He  is  said  to  have  pre- 
sided over  his  school  fur  ti(ly-cight  years,  and 
to  have  died  at  the  age  of  ninety-eight.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  still  alive  in  the  one  liiindrod 
and  thirtieth  Olympiad  (B.C.  260).  Zeno  wrote 
namerouB  worn;  but  the  writiogs  of  Chrysip* 
pna  and  the  later  Stoics  seem  to  have  obscured 
Ihose  of  Zeno,  and  even  the  warm  adherents  of 
the  tehool  seem  seldom  to  have  gone  back  to 
the  books  of  its  foumler.  Hence  it  is  difficult 
to  ascertain  how  much  of  the  later  Stoic  philos- 
ophy reaUy  behmga  to  Zeno.— 3.  The  Eleatie 

fhilosopher,  was  a  native  of  Elea  (Velia)  in 
taly,  son  of  Teleutagoras,  and  the  favorite  dis- 
ciple of  Parmenides.  He  was  bom  about  B.C. 
488,  and  at  the  age  of  forty  accompanied  Par- 
naenides  to  Athens.  Vid.  Pabmbmidbs.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  resided  some  time  at  Athens,  aod 
10  said  to  have  unfolded  his  doctrinos  to  men 
like  Pericles  and  Callias  for  the  price  of  one 
bandred  minn.  Zeno  is  said  to  have  takbn  part 
in  the  legislation  of  Parmenides,  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  which  the  okizeos  of  £lea  had  pledged 
themselves  every  jrear  by  an  oath.  His  love 
of  freedom  is  shown  by  the  courafrc  with  which 
be  exposed  his  life  in  order  to  deliver  his  native 
eonntiy  fh>m  a  tyrant  Whether  he  perished 
ia  the  attempt,  or  survived  the  fiill  of  the  tyrant, 
la  a  point  on  which  the  authorities  vary.  They 
state  the  name  of  the  tyrant  difierently. 
Zeno  devoted  all  his  energies  to  explain  and 
develop  the  philosophical  system  of  Parmeni- 
des. Vid.  pAtmnoBs. — S.  An  Epienrean  phi- 
losopher,  a  native  of  Sidon,  was  a  contemporary 
of  Cicero,  who  heard  him  when  at  Athens.  He 
vras  sometimes  termed  Corfphtnu  Epicmreorum. 
He  seems  to  have  been  noted  for  the  disrespect- 
ful terms  in  which  tie  spoke  of  other  philoso- 
phers, imtanee,  he  ealledSoerates  the  At- 
tic buffbon.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Apollodon-.s, 
and  is  described  aa  a  clear-beaded  thinker  and 
perspicoons  ezpomider  of  his  views. 

ZknobTa,  queen  of  Palmyra.  After  the  death 
of  her  husband  Odenathus,  whom,  according  to 
some  aeeoants,  the  atsaadoated  ( A.D.  SM),  she 
assumed  the  imperial  diadem  as  regent  for  her 
sons,  and  discharged  all  the  active  duties  of  a 
sovereign.  But  not  content  with  enjoying  the 
independence  conceded  by  Gallienus  and  toler- 
ated bv  Claudius,  she  sought  to  include  all  Syr- 
ia, Asm,  and  Egypt  within  the  limits  of  her 
sway,  and  to  make  good  the  title  which  she 
claimed  of  Queen  of  the  Eaat.  By  this  rash 
ambition  she  lost  both  her  kingdom  and  her  lib- 
erty.  She  was  defeated  by  Aurelian,  taken  pris- 
oner on  the  capture  of  Palmyra  (373),  aod  car- 


ried to  Rome,  where  she  adorned  the  triumph 
of  her  conqueror  (274).  Her  life  was  spared  by 
Aurelian,  and  sh6  passed  the  remainder  of  her 
years  with  lier  sons  in  the  vicinity  of  Tibur 
(now  TivoLi).  Longinus  lived  at  her  court,  and 
was  pot  to  death  on  the  eaptnrs  of  Palmyra. 

Vfd  LoNOINUS. 

ZknubIa  (ZfivoSia:  now  Chtiehi  or  ZeUbi),  a 
city  of  Cbalybonitis,  in  Syria,  on  the  west  bank 

of  the  Euphrates,  tlirec  days' journey  both  from 
Sura  and  from  Circcsium.  It  was  founded  by 
Zenobia. 

ZenohTc's  (Zr/fo'^wf),  livPvl  at  Rome  in  the 
time  of  Hadrian,  and  was  the  aotno;  of  a  col- 
leetion  of  proverbs  in  Greek,  which  have  come 
down  to  us  Tn  this  collection  the  proverbs  are 
arranged  alphabetically,  and  divided  into  hund- 
reds. The  last  division  is  incoroplete,  the  to- 
tal number  collected  being  five  hundred  and 
fifty-two.  It  is  printed  in  the  collection  of 
Sohottns  (TtapettiUu  'EXXvvtiral,  Antwerp,  1618), 
[in  the  rciramiogravhi  Graci  of  Gaisford,  Ox- 
ford, 1836,  and  of  Leutscb  and  Schneidewio, 
GOttingen,  1839.1 

Zknouobus,  a  Greek  artist,  who  made  for  Ne- 
ro the  colossal  statue  of  that  emperor,  which  be 
set  up  in  front  of  the  Golden  Hoose,  and  whieh 
was  afterward  dedicated  afresh  by  Vespasian 
as  a  statue  of  the  bun.  It  was  one  bandred 
and  ten  feet  in  height. 

ZenODOtTum  or  -Ia  {ZTjvnSoiViv,  Y.rjvodoTln),  a 

fortress  in  the  north  of  Mesopotamia,  on  the 
small  tributary  of  the  Euphrates  called  Bilecha, 

a  little  above  Nicephorium,  and  below  Iclinae. 
It  was  a  Macedonian  settlement,  and  the  onlv 
one  of  the  Greek  cities  of  Mesopotamia  which 
did  not  revolt  from  the  Parthiana  at  the  ap* 
proach  of  Crassus. 

ZbhSdStos  (Zv^dSarot).  1.  Of  Ephesns.  a 
celebrated  grammarian,  was  the  first  superin- 
tendent of  the  great  library  at  Alexandrea,  and 
flourished  under  Ptolemy  Philadelphns  abont 
B.C.  209.  Zenodotus  was  employed  by  Phila- 
delphus,  together  with  his  two  great  contempo* 
raries,  Alexander  the  .£toIian,  and  Lycophron 
the  Chalcidian,  to  collect  and  revise  all  the 
Greek  poets.  Alexander,  we  are  told,  under- 
took the  task  of  colleeting  the  tragedies,  Lyco- 
phron the  comedies,  anc^  Zenodotus  the  poems 
of  Homer  and  of  the  other  illustrious  poeta. 
Zenodotns,  however,  devoted  his  chief  attei^ 
lion  to  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Hence  be  ia 
called  the  first  Rcvucr  {Atop&^T^t)  of  Homer, 
and  his  recension  (At6p0ttoif)  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  obtained  the  greatest  celebrity.  The 
corrections  which  Zenodotus  applied  to  the 
text  of  Homer  were  of  three  kinds.  1.  He  ez- 
pungrd  verses.  2.  He  marked  them  as  spuri- 
ous, but  left  them  in  bis  copy.  8.  He  intro- 
dnoed  new  readings,  or  transposed  or  altered 
verses.  The  great  attention  which  Zenodotus 
paid  to  the  language  of  Homer  caused  a  new 
epoch  In  the  grammatical  study  of  the  Greek 
language.  The  results  of  his  investigations  re- 
specting the  meaning  and  the  use  of  words 
were  cilMitained  in  two  works  which  be  pob- 
lished  under  the  title  of  a  Glossary  {D.uaaai), 
and  a  Dictionary  of  barbarous  or  foreign  phra- 
ses.—9.  Of  Alexandrea,  a  grammariaD,  lived 
after  Aristarchus,  whoso  receesioB  of  the  Ho- 
meric poems  he  attacked. 
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ZePHYRA.    Tiri.  Haucafnassds. 

ZKPUYRiDJi  (Ze^vptoVfactuyiuT^piov,  i.e.t  the 
wetttTH  promontory),  the  mnM  of  aereral  prani- 
ontories  of  the  ancient  world,  not  all  of  which, 
however,  faced  the  west.  The  chief  of  them 
were  the  foDowinf :  I.  Ta  Enrope.  1.  (Now 
C^po  di  Brussano),  a  promontory  in  Bruttium, 
fonniag  the  southeaster^  extremity  of  the  coun- 
'  trr,  from  whldi  the  Loeri,  who  aettled  in  the 
neighborhood,  are  said  to  have  obtained  the 
name  of  EpizepkyrtL  Vid.  p.  445,  b.— 3.  A  prom, 
ootory  on  the  weetern  eoeat  of  Cypnis.-^L  In 
Asia.  1.  In  Pontus  (now  Cape  Ze/reh),  a  head- 
land west  of  Tbipous,  with  a  fort  and  harbor 
of  the  same  name.— >S.  VU.  Gasia.— 3.  In  Cili- 
eie  (now  probably  Cape  CavaJiere),  a  far-pro- 
ieetinc  promontory,  west  of  Promontorium 
Serpafon.  Some  make  it  the  heedland  east  of 
Promnntnrium  Sarpedon,  and  just  soiiih  of  t\}e 
mouth  of  the  Calycadnus,  which  Polybius,  Ap- 
pian,  and  Liry  call  by  the  same  name  as  the 
river,  Calycadnus — III.  In  .\frira  (now  Kaxscr 
Maarak)t  a  headland  on  the  northeastern  coast 
of  Cyrenaiea,  west  of  Darnis. 

ZsPHYBus  (Zf'dt'pof),  the  personification  of  1 
the  west  wind,  is  described  by  Ilesiod  as  a  son 
of  Astnena  and  Eoa  (Anrora).  Zephyrus  and 
Boreas  are  frequently  mentioned  together  by 
Homer,  and  both  dwelt  together  in  a  palace  in 
Thrace.  By  the  Harpy  Podarge,  Zephyrus  be- 
came the  fathA  of  the  horses  Xanthus  and 
Balitts,  which  belonged  to  Achilles;  but  be 
waa  married  to  Obkma,  whom  he  had  earried 
off  by  Ihroe,  and  hj  whom  he  had  a  aoa  Gar- 
pus. 

[ZaawA  (Zernensis),  a  city  of  Daeia,  a  Ro- 
man colony,  situsted  a  short  distance  east  of 
the  Pons  Trojom:  it  is  sometimes  called  Colo- 

Zkrynthi'8  {Ztjpwdoi :  ZripCiOio^),  a  town  of 
Thrace,  in  the  territoiy  of  ^nos,  with  a  temple 
of  Apollo  and  a  care  m  Heeate,  who  are  hence 

called  Zerynthiua  and  Zerynthia  respect ivoly 
Some  writers,  however,  place  the  Zeiynthian 
eare  of  Hecate  fai  Samothraee. 

Zktls  {7.i)TTj(:)  and  Calais  (KtlAaif),  sons  of 
Boreas  and  Ohthyia,  frequently  called  the  Bo- 
BilDjB,  are  mention^  among  the  Argonauts, 
and  are  described  as  winged  beings.  Their  sis- 
ter Cleopatra,  who  waa  married  to  Phineus, 
Icing:  of  Salmydessus,  had  been  thrown  with  her 
sons  inlo  prison  by  Phineus  at  the  instigation 
of  his  second  wife.  Here  she  was  found  by 
Zetea  and  Calais,  when  they  arrived  at  Salmy- 
dessus in  the  Argonautic  expedition.  They  lib. 
erated  their  aister  and  his  children,  gave  •the 
kingdom  to  the  hitter,  and  sent  the  second  wife 
o:"  Phineus  to  her  own  country,  Scythia.  Oth- 
ers relate  that  the  Boreads  delivered  Phineus 
ftom  the  Harpies  ;  for  it  had  been  foretold  that 
the  Harpies  might  be  killed  by  the  sons  of  Bo- 
feaa,  but  that  the  sons  of  Boreas  must  die  if 
.-they  should  not  be  able  to  overtake  the  Har- 
piea.  Others,  again,  state  that  the  Boreadse  per- 
ished in  their  pursuit  of  the  Harpies,  or  that 
Rercoles  killed  them  with  his  arrows  near  the 
island  of  Tenos.  Different  stories  were  rela- 
ted to  account  for  the  anger  of  Hercules  against 
the  Boreade.  Their  tombs  were  said  to  be  in 
Tenos,  adorned  with  sepulchral  stele,  one  of 
which  moved  whenever  the  wind  Uew  £rom  tho 


north.  Calais  is  also  mentioned  as  thetalv 
of  the  Campanian  town  of  Gales. 

Ziraos  {2afiot\       of  JnpOer  (2nb) 
A'ntiope,  and  broHwr  of  AmpMoB.  Fordcm^ 

vtd.  Ampuion. 

Zaoeis,  ZeveiTAirA  Raoto  (^  Zny(r«i(: 
northern  part  of  Tunis),  the  noftfaen  dilMa 
of  Africa  Propria.  Kii.ArExcA. 

ZaooMA (Ze9yfUf  l^^JmmeHoms  aowpwhiMj 
RumkoUh),  a  city  of  Syria,  on  the  borders  of 
Conunagene  and  Cyrrbeatice,  built  by  Sekwcw 
Nicalor,  on  the  waetem  bank  of  theEaphnha, 
at  a  point  where  the  river  was  crossed  bT  j 
bridge  of  boats,  which  had  been  ooostnieied  lif 
A  lezander  the  OreaC ;  hewee  the  naaM. 
ward,  when  the  ford  of  Thapsacus  hx'oame  Im- 
passable for  travellers,  on  account  of  tliebordei 
of  Araba  who  hifealed  the  bmiln  afdMLsnw 
Euphrates,  the  bri(l|re  at  ZeoglM  gavathiarilf 
passage  over  the  river. 

Zbds  (Zfvr)»  eaOed  J&fVraa  by  fte  Baami, 
the  greatest  of  the  Olympian  gods,  was  a  soo 
of  Cronos  (Saturn)  and  Rhea,  a  brother  of 
seidon  (Neptune),  Hades  (Philo),  RsatiafTn. 
ta),  DeiTicterCCerej*),  Ilera  (Juno),  ami  wa^ilso 
married  to  his  sister  Hera  (Juno).  Wbeo  Zetii 
(Jupiter)  and  hia  btotbora  diilrlbifted  •mong 
themselves  the  government  of  the  world  bv  kn, 
Poseidon  (Neptune;  obtained  the  sea,  Ha<lef 
(Pluto)  the  tower  world,  and  Zeus  (Joptter)  the 
heavens  and  the  upper  regions,  but  the  eartb 
became  common  to  all.   Accordias  to  Ik  Ho- 
meric aeoomit.  Zona  (Jupiter)  dwcnt  on  Voial 
Olympus  in  Thessaly,  which  was  believed  to 
penetrate  with  its  lofty  aummit  into  faearet  ^ 
aelf  He  fa  called  the  Ihther  of  fods  sad 
the  most  high  and  powerful  among  the  immor- 
tals, whom  ail  others  obey.   He  is  tbe  supreme 
ruler,  who,  with  hfa  ooonaet,  naasges  trtrj 
thing;  tlie  founder  of  kingly  power,  andof'aw 
and  of  order,  whence  Dice,  Themis,  aodNeiB^ 
sis  are  hla  aaaiatanta.  For  the  sane  leMn,  le 
protects  the  assembly  of  the  people  [uyopaly^X 
the  meetings  of  the  council  (fiowXatos^l.  asd  ■ 
he  presidea  over  the  whole  state,  so  alao  mi 
every  house  and  family  (tpKelo^).    He  iIn 
watched  over  the  sanctity  of  the  oath  (ipntr) 
and  the  lawa  of  hrapftality  (f^rtor),  and  pro- 
tected suppliants  {ixiaio^).   He  avenged  those 
who  were  wronged,  and  punished  tboat  win 
had  committed  a  crime,  for  he  watdMd  the  do* 
ings  and  aufTcrings  of  all  men  (hifiof).  He 
was  further  the  original  source  of  all  propfcet* 
ic  power,  from  whom  all  prophetic  signs  flrf 
sounds  proceeded  {iravoft^iof).  £mf  thing 
good  as  well  as  bad  comes  from  Zei»(jDpiter); 
according  to  his  own  choice,  he  assigmgoodor 
evil  to  mortals ;  and  fate  itself  Was  sttbordinate 
to  him.   He  is  srmed  with  thunder  aad  liglil- 
ning,  and  the  shaking  of  his  sgisprodooeaiM 
and  tempest :  a  number  of  epithets  of  Mi 
(Jupiter)  in  the  Homeric  poems  deseribelhi 
as  the  tbnnderer,  the  gatherer  of  dni^wi 
'the  like.    He  was  married  to  Hera  fJuw),  If 
whom  he  had  two  sons,  Ares  (Mara)  and  Hs 
pheestus  (Vulcan),  and  one  daogbter,  Hde. 
Hera  (Juno)  sometimes  acts  as  so  iodrpcn^ient 
divinity  ;  she  is  ambitioos.  and  rebela  qaiasl 
her  lord,  but  she  is  nevertheless  inferiortoMi^ 
and  is  punished  for  her  opposition ;  hisamoorf 
with  Other  goddeaaea  er  mortal  wotaea  an 
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euimuafed  from  ber,  though  thej  generally  rouse 

lu  r  jealousy  and  revenge.  During  the  Trojan 
war,  Zeua  (Jupiter),  at  the  request  of  Thetis, 
fiivorod  the  Trojans,  until  Agamemnon  repaired 
ttie  wrong  he  had  done  to  Achilles.  Zeus  (Jn- 
|Mler),  no  doubt,  was  originally  a  god  of  a  por- 
tloa  of  nature.  Hence  the  oak,  with  its  eatable 
fruit,  and  the  fertile  doves,  were  eacred  to  him 
M  Sodona  and  in  Arcadia.  Hence,  aho,  rain, 
•torma,  and  the  seasons  were  regarded  as  his 
work  ;  and  hence,  likewise,  the  Cretan  stories 
of  milk,  honey,  and  the  cornucopia.  In  the  Ho- 
menc  poems,  however,  tnis  primitive  character 
of  a  personincation  of  certain  powers  of  nature 
m  already  etfaced  to  some  extent,  and  tl.e  god 
appears  as  a  political  and  national  divinity,  ds 
the  king  and  father  of  men,  as  the  founder  and 
protector  of  all  institutions  hallowed  by  law, 
custom,  or  religion.  Hesiod  also  calls  Zeus 
(Jupiter)  the  son  of  Cronos  (Saturn)  and  Rhea, 
and  the  brother  of  Hestia  (Vesta),  Deraeter 
(Ceres),  Hera  (Juno),  Hades  (Pluto),  and  Po- 
seidon (Neptune).  Cronos  (Saturn)  swallowed 
Ilia  children  immediately  alter  their  birth ;  but 
when  Rhea  was  pregnant  with  Zeus  (Jopiter), 
•he  applied  to  Uranus  (Coelus)  and  Ge  (Terra) 
to  save  the  life  of  the  child.  Uranus  (Coelus) 
and  Oc  (Terra)  therefore  sent  Rhea  to  Lyctoa 
m  Crete,  requesting  her  to  bring  up  her  child 
there.  Rhea  aoconlingly  concealed  Zeus  (Ju- 
piter) in  a  cave  of  Mount  iEgaeoii,  and  gave  to 
Cronos  (Saturn)  a  stone  wrapped  up  in  cloth, 
which  he  swallowed  in  the  belief  that  it  was 
bis  son.  Other  traditions  state  that  Zeus  (Ju- 
piter) was  born  and  brought  up  on  Mount  Picte 
or  Ida  (also  the  Trojan  Ida),  Ithome  in  Messe- 
nia,  Thebes  in  Bceotia,  ..Egion  in  Acbaia,  or 
Oleoos  in  i£tolia.  According  to  the  eomoaon 
accouat,  however,  Zeus  (Jupiter)  grew  up  in 
Crete.  In  the  mean  time,  Cronos  (Saturn),  by 
a  cunning  device  of  Ge  (Terra)  or  Metis,  was 
made  to  bring  up  the  children  he  had  swal- 
lowed, and  first  of  all  the  stone,  which  was 
afterward  set  up  by  Zeus  (Jupiter)  at  Delphi. 
The  young  god  now  delivered  the  Cyclopes 
from  the  bonds  with  which  they  had  been  fet- 
tered by  Cronos  (Saturn),  and  they,  in  their 
gratitude,  provided  him  with  thunder  and  light- 
ning. On  the  advice  of  Ge  (Terra),  Zeus  (Ju- 
piter) also  liberated  the  hundred-armed  Gigaiv 
tes,  Briareos,  Cottus,  and  Gyes,  that  they  mi^ht 
assist  him  in  his  fight  against  the  Titans.  The 
Titans  were  conquered  and  shut  up  in  Tartarus, 
where  they  were  henceforth  guarded  by  the 
Hecatoncheires.  Thereupon  Tartarus  and  Ge 
(Terra)  begot  Typboeus,  who  began  a  fearfol 
struggle  with  Zeus  (Jupiter),  but  was  con- 
quered. Zeus  (Jupiter)  now  obtained  the  do- 
minion of  the  world,  and  chose  Metis  for  his 
wife.  When  she  was  pregnant  with  Athena 
(Minerva),  he  took  the  child  out  of  her  body 
and  concealed  it  in  his  head,  on  the  advice  of 
Uranus  (Ccelus)  and  Ge  (Terra),  who  told  him 
lUat  thereby  he  would  retain  the  supremacy  of 
Ike  WMfld ;  for  if  Metis  had  given  birth  to  a 
son,  this  son  (so  fate  had  ordained  it)  would 
have  acquired  the  sovereignty.  After  this,  Zeus 
(Jupiter)  became  the  father  of  the  Moras  and 
Moerse  hy  his  second  wife  Themis ;  of  the 
Charites  by  Eurynome ;  of  Persephone  (Proser- 
pina)  by  Deaieier  (Ontt) ;  of  tbe  Moms 


Mnemosyne  ;  of  Apollo  and  Artemis  (Diana)  by 
I<eto  (Latona) ;  and  of  Hebe,  Ares  (Mars),  and 
Ilithyia  by  Hera  (Juno).  Athena  was  born  out  of 
the  head  of  Zeus  (Jupiter) ;  while  Hera  (Juno), 
on  tho  other  hand,  gave  birth  to  Hephsestos 
(Vulcan)  without  the  co-opcralion  of  Zeus  (Ju- 
piter) The  family  of  the  Cronidae  accordingly 
embraces  the  twelve  great  gods  of  Olympus, 
Zeus  (Jupiter,  the  head  of  them  all),  Poseidon 
(Neptune),  Apollo,  Ares  (Mars),  Hermes  (.Mer- 
cury), Hephaestus  (Vulcan),  Hestia  (Vesta),  De- 
meter  (Ceres),  Hera  (Juno),  Athena  (M»nerva), 
Aphrodae(Venus),an(i  Artemis  (Diana).  These 
twelve  Olympian  gods,  who  in  some  places 
were  worshipped  as  a  body,  were  recognized 
not  only  by  the  Greeks,  but  were  adopted  also 
by  the  Romans,  who,  in  particular,  identified 
their  Jupiter  with  the  Greek  Zeus.  In  survey- 
ing the  different  local  traditions  about  Zeus,  it 
would  seem  that  originally  there  were  several, 
or  at  least  three,  divinities  which  in  their  re-  ■ 
spcctive  countries  were  supreme,  but  which  in 
the  course  of  time  bemne  united  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  into  one  great  national  divinity. 
We  may  accordingly  speak  of  an  Arcadian,  Do- 
doncan,  Cretan,  and  a  national  Hellenic  Zeus. 
1.  The  Arcadian  Zeus  (Zrvf  Awofof)  was  born, 
according  to  the  legends  of  the  country,  in  Ar- 
cadia, either  on  Mount  Parrhasium  or  on  Mount 
Lycieus.  He  was  brought  up  there  by  tho  nymphs 
Tbisoa,  Neda,  and  Hagno.  Lycaon,  a  son  of 
Pelasgus,  ereeted  a  temple  to  Zeus  Lycaeus  on 
Mount  Lycaeas,  and  instituted  the  festival  of  the 
Lycea  in  honor  of  him.  Vid.  LvcjEua,  Lycac*. 
No  one  was  allowed  to  enter  this  sanctuary 
of  Zeus  Lycaens  on  Mount  Lycacus.  2.  The 
DodoTuzan  Zeus  (Zrvf  Awdtjvaioc  or  neAno7<«(uf) 
possessed  the  most  aneient  oracle  in  Greece,  at 
Dodona  in  Kpirtis,  from  which  he  derived  his 
name.  At  Dodona  Zeus  was  mainly  a  prophetic 
god,  and  the  oak  tree  was  sacred  to  him ;  hot 
there,  too,  he  was  said  to  have  been  reared 
by  the  Dodonaean  nymphs  (Hyades).  Respect- 
ing the  Dodonaean  enrade  of  Zeus,  vid.  Diet, 
of  Antiq.,  art.  Oracolum.  3.  The  Cretan  Zeus 
(Zei'f  AiKToiof  or  Kpqrayevi^g).  We  have  al- 
ready given  Hesiod's  aooount  of  this  god.  .  He 
was  brought  up  in  a  cave  of  Mount  Dicte  bj 
the  Curetes  and  tbe  nymphs  Adrastia  and  Ida, 
tbe  daughters  of  Melisseus.  They  fed  him  with 
the  milk  of  the  goat  Amalthca,  and  the  bees  of 
the  mountain  provided  him  with  honey.  Crete 
is  called  tbe  island  or  antse  of  the  great  Zeus, 
and  his  worship  there  appears  to  have  been  very 
ancient.  4.  Tbe  national  Hellemc  Zeus,  near 
Whose  temple  at  Oljnipia,  in  Elis,  the  great  na* 
tional  panegyris  was  celebrated  once  in  four 
years.  There,  too,  Zeus  was  regarded  as  the 
father  and  king  of  gods  and  men,  and  as  ths 
supreme  god  of  the  Hellenic  nation.  His  statue 
there  was  executed  by  Phidias,  a  few  years  be 
fore  tbe  outbreak  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the 
majestic  and  sublime  idea  of  this  statue  having 
been  suggested  to  the  artist  by  the  words  of 
Homer  (//.,  i.,  537).  Vid.  Pbinas.  The  Greek 
and  Latin  poets  give  to  Zeus  or  Jopiter  an  im- 
mense number  of  epithets  and  surnames,  which 
are  derived  pntly  from  the  places  where  he  was 
worshipped,  and  partly  from  his  powers  and 
functions.  Tbe  eagle,  tbe  oak,  and  the  sum- 
Vila  Of  momitdiia  ivava  aaciad  to  him,  and  Ma 
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ZEUXID4MU& 

;ntoes  generally  consisted  of  goats,  bulls, 

and  cows  His  usual  attributes  are  the  soeptre, 
eagle,  thunderbolt,  and  a  figure  of  Victory  in 
his  hand,  and  sr^inctimc  s  also  a  oomacopia. 
The  Olympian  Zeus  soinetimps  wears  a  wreath 
of  olive,  and  the  Dndonaean  Zeus  a  wreath  of 
oak  leares.  In  works  of  art  Zeus  is  generally 
represented  as  the  omnipotent  father  and  king 
of  gods  and  men,  according  to  the  idea  which 
had  been  embodied  in  the  statue  of  thAOIlyin- 
pian  Zeus  by  Phidias.  ReqieotiDg  the  Roman 
god.  vid.  Jupiter. 

Zeuxidahos  (Zev^ldafioc).  1.  King  of  Sparta, 
and  tenth  of  the  Euryponiidae.  He  was  grand- 
sun  of  Theopompus,  and  father  of  Anaxidarous, 
who  succeeded  him.— 2.  Son  of  Leotycbides, 
king  of  Sparta.  Ho  was  also  natncd  Cyniscus. 
He  died  before  bis  father,  leaving  a  son,  Arcbi- 
dainiis  II. 

Zeoxis  (Zffftc),  the  celobratcd  Greek  painter, 
who  excelled  all  his  contemporaries  except  Par- 
Hiasias,  was  a  native  of  Heraelea  (probably  of 
the  city  of  this  name  on  the  Euxine),  and  flour- 
ished B.C.  424-400.  He  came  to  Athens  soon 
after  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
when  ho  had  already  achieved  a  preat  rcputa- 
^  tton,  although  a  young  man.  Ho  passed  some 
time  in  Macedonia,  at  the  eonrt  of  Arehelade, 
for  whom  he  decorated  the  royal  palace  nt  Pella 
with  paintings,  probably  soon  after  413.  He 
must  hare  spent  some  time  in  Magna  Ormsia, 
as  we  learn  from  the  story  respecting  .tlie  pic- 
ture of  Helen,  which  he  painted  for  the  Qitj  of 
Cralon ;  and  it  is  niso  probable  that  he  visited 
Sicily,  as  wc  are  told  that  he  gave  away  one 
of  his  pictures  to  the  Agrigentines.  His  travato 
through  Qreeee  itself  were  no  donbt  ectensive 
We  find  him  at  Olympia,  where  he  made  an  os- 
tentatious display,  before  the  eyes  of  all  Greece, 
of  the  wealth  which  his  art  had  brought  hfan, 
by  appearing  in  a  robe  embroidered  with  his 
own  name  in  letters  of  gold.  After  acquirjog 
a  great  fortune  bjr  the  eseroise  of  hie  art,  he 
adopted  the  custom  of  giving  away  his  pictures, 
because  no  adequate  price  could  be  sot  upon 
them.  The  time  of  hie  death  ierniknown.  The 
iji:ister-piece  of  Zcuxis  was  his  picture  nf  Helen, 
«B  painting  which  be  bad  as  his  models  the  five 
most  beantiihl  Tirgine  of  Croton,  whom  he  was 
allowed  to  .select  for  this  purpose  from  among 
all  the  virgins  of  the  city.  It  was  painted  for 
the  temple  of  Juno  at  Croton.  This  pietnro 
and  its  history  were  celebrated  by  many  poets, 
who  preserved  the  names  of  the  five  virgins 
apott  whom  the  choiee  of  Zenzis  ML  The  ae* 
curate  imitation  of  inanimate  objects  waa  a  de- 


partment of  the  art  which  Zeuxis  and  hia  yoang- 
er  rival  Parrhasioa  appear  to  have  earned  ai> 

most  to  perfection.  The  well-known  story  of 
the  trial  of  sluU  in  that  species  of  painting  be- 
tween these  two  artists.  If  not  literally  true,  in- 
dicates the  opinion  which  was  held  in  ancient 
times  of  their  powers  of  imitation.  In  this  con- 
teat  the  pietoro  of  Zenxis  repreeented  a  buneh 
of  £^rapps,  60  naturally  painted  that  the  birds 
flew  at  the  picture  to  eat  the  fruit ;  upon  which 
the  artist,  eonfldent  in  this  proof  of  his  snoeees, 
calrtd  upon  his  rival  no  longer  to  delay  to  draw 
aside  the  curtain  and  show  his  picture ;  but  the 
picture  ot  Parrhasins  was  the  curtain  itself; 
iihSeh  Zeuxis  had  niilakan  finr  feal  diapeiy. 
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On  discovering  his  error,  Zenzia  honorably 
yielded  the  palm  to  Parrhasius,  saying  that  he 
himself  had  deceived  buds,  but  Parrhas.us  u 
artist.  Besides  this  accuracy  of  imitation,  maaj 
of  the  works  of  Zeuxis  displayed  great  dramatic 
power.  This  appears  to  have  been  especially 
the  case  with  his  In/ant  Hercules  atrangimg  At 
Serpent,  where  the  chief  force  of  the  corn[>fi«i- 
tion  consisted  in  the  terrorof  Alcmena  and  Am- 
phitryon as  they  witnessed  the  struggle.  Aa« 
other  picture,  in  which  he  showed  the  same 
dramatic  power,  applied  to  a  very  different  sub- 
ject, was  his  Female  Hippoccntaur.  and  wUefe 
was  lost  in  a  shipwreck  ofTCape  Malea.  on  its 
way  to  Rome,  whither  it  had  been  sent  by  Sulla. 

ZixLAo{liKeXXa,  SexeXo),  a  town  in  the  sootb> 
west  of  Palestine,  belonging  to  the  Philistines 
of  Gath,  whose  king  Achish  gave  it  to  David 
for  a  residence  dnring  his  exile  from  the  coot 
of  Saul.  On  David's  accesakm  to  the  kinfdeoii 
it  was  united  to  Judah. 

[ZiLiA,  Zntxs  (Zt^Xff),  ZaLie  (ZAvc).  Ziut 
or  ZiLis  (now  Ar-Zila),  an  ancient  Punic  cit> 
in  MauretaniaTingitana,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river 
of  the  aame  name,  aeotb  of  Tingie ;  after  te 
time  of  AupustuH,  a  Roman  colony,  with  the  ap- 

Kllation  Julta  Corutantta :  according  to  Stiabo, 
\  inhabitants  were  tranaferrad  to  a  town  in 
Spain.    Ftd.  Tradccta  JfLiA.] 

ZioBBTis  ([not  Zioberis  as  commonly  writtea, 
wU.  Znmpt  nd  Cnrt,  vt,  10],  now  Jii^em),  a 
river  of  Parthia,  [the  same  as  the  Stiboete^ 
{lLTi6oini()  of  Diodurus,  flows  a  short  distaoce, 
then  dieappeara  under  gronnd  ;  after  a  sobler. 
ranean  course  of  three  hundred  stadia  it  re- 
appears, and  flows  on  in  a  broader  current  until 
it  nnitee  with  the  Ridagnna.  Fmliiger,  fbaaw. 
ing  Manncrt,  considers  the  united  stream  the 
CuoATSKs  of  Ammianus  (now  Adtdd'Sa).} 
ZioN.  Fwf.  JanvsAtra. 
ZoAR  or  TsoAR,  ZoARA  or  ZoIka?  'Zoqo,  Z<- 
apa :  LXX.,  Zy/vup  and  Zoyopa :  now  probabi|f 
rains  in  G^ibrsl  tfesrte,  on  the  Wm^cI  Anadk), 
originally  called  Bkh,  a  city  on  the  soatbeait 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  belonging  first  to  the  Moabiiea* 
and  afterward  to  ttie  Araba.  In  the  thne  of 
Abraham  it  was  the  smallest  of  the  "  cities  of 
the  plain,"  and  was  saved,  at  the  intercessiaa 
of  Lot,  from  the  destraetioa  wliieli  M  apsa 
Sodom  and  Gomorrha 

ZaiivN  or  ZtSTioM  (Zotrtov,  Zoirexor :  Zot* 
Ttteitit  a  town  irf  Areadia,  in  the  Aatiiet  Eotm* 
aia,  north  of  Megalopolis. 

ZoiLcs  (ZuUor).  a  grammarian,  was  a  native 
of  Amphipolis,  and  flourished  in  the  time  ef 
Philip  of  Macedon.    He  was  celebrated  for  the 
asperity  with  which  be  assaUed  Homer.  Be 
ftrand  nnit  with  him  principally  for  tetrodneing 
fabulous  and  incredible  stories  in  his  poems. 
I  From  the  list  that  we  hare  of  bis  wnlioga,  it 
i  also  appears  that  he  attanked  Plato  and  T 
1  te.s.    His  name  became proveibidlbr a < 
i  and  malignant  critic. 
I    ZdKlBAS,  JoAWMas  fltiAnnit  d  Ztnupdr),  a 
celebrated  Byzantine  historian  and  thcoloirian, 
I  lived  in  the  twelfth  century  under  the  emperors 
Alezna  I.  Comnenna  aad  Galo^oanaee.  Be* 
'  sides  his  theological  works,  there  are  still  ex- 
tant, 1.  AnnaJU*  Crpomov),  in  eigbteen  books, 
Aom  thaoreatioaaftbaweiid  to  ttedeethel 
Alaxte  in  1118.   It  in 
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Gre^k  authors,  whose  very  words  Zonaras  fre- 
qaentljr  retains.  The  earlier  part  is  cbiefljr 
taken  flrom  Josephas ;  and  in  tbe  portion  which 
relates  to  Roman  history,  he  has,  for  the  most 
part,  followed  Dion  Caasiua.  In  conaeqaence 
of  the  latter  eirennfftanee,  the  Annals  of  Zona- 
ram  are  of  great  importance  in  studying  the  early 
histoiT  of  Rome.  Of  the  firat  twenty  booka  of 
Dion  GaaBios  we  have  nothing  hat  the  ahatoraet 
<Df  Zonaras;  and  even  of  the  later  booin,of 
which  Xipbilinna  has  made  a  more  full  epitonie, 
Zonaras  has  preaenred  many  statements  of 
Dion  wliich  arc  entirely  omitted  by  Xiphilinus. 
The  best  editions  are  by  Du  Freane  da  Cange> 
Paris,  1686,  IU.$  and  hj  Finder,  Bonn,  1841, 
6to  2  A  Ltxkmh  edited  by  Ttttmann,  Una., 
1808, 4to. 

Zdiri  {Z6pif:  TUmilo^),  a  town  of  Thrace,  on 

a  promontory  of  the  same  name  in  the  iBgean, 
where  Orpheus  is  said  to  have  sung. 

Zftpf  Rva  (ZAmpof).    1.  A  distinguished  Per- 
sian, son  of  Meaabyzus.    After  Darius  Ilystas- 
pis  bad  besieged  Babylon  for  twenty  mouiha  in 
vain,  Zopyms  resolved  to  gain  the  place  for  hfs 
master  by  the  most  extraordinary  self-sacrifice. 
AcGordiogly,  one  day  he  appeared  before  Dariua 
with  his  body  mntilated  in  the  most  horrible 
manner;  both  his  ears  and  nose  were  cut  off*, 
and  his  person  otherwise  disfigured.  After  ex- 
plaining  to  Darins  his  intentions,  he  lied  to  Bab- 
ylon as  a  virtim  of  the  cruelty  of  the  Persian 
king.   Tbo  Babylonians  gave  him  their  confi- 
dence, and  placed  hnn  at  the  head  of  their  troops. 
He  soon  found  means  to  betray  the  city  to  Da- 
rius, who  severely  punished  the  inhabitants  for 
their  revolt.  Darins  appointed  Zopyms  satrap 
of  Babylon  for  life,  with  the  enjoyment  of  its 
entire  revenues. — [2.  The  son  i>f  Megabyzus, 
and  grandson  of  the  preceding,  revolted  from 
the  Persians,  and  fled  to  Athcn'^  1—3.  The  Thys- 
lognomist,  attributed  many  vtcus  to  Socrates  in 
an  assembly  of  his  disciples,  who  langhed  at 
him  and  at  his  art  in  ronscqnrncc  ;  but  Socrnips 
admitted  that  auch  were  his  natural  propensi- 
ties, bat  said  that  tliey  had  been  overcome  by 
philosophy. — [4.  A  Thracian.  a  slave  of  Pericles, 
assigned  by  him,  as  the  Ica^t  useful,  from  old 
age,  of  all  his  slaves,  to  Aleibiades  as  his  pttda- 
gogos  ]— 5.  A  surgeon  at  Alcxandrcn,  the  tutor 
of  ApoUonius  Citiensis  and  Posidonius,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  first  century  B.O.  He  in- 
vented  an  antidote,  need  by  Mithradatea,  king 
of  Pontua. 

ZoBOAsm  or  Zoaoiavats  (ZopoaoTfiff^),  the 

Zarathcstra  of  the  Zendavesta,  and  the  Zer- 
OV8UT  of  the  Persians,  was  the  founder  of  the 
Magian  rdlgion.  The  most  opposite  opinions 
have  been  held  both  by  ani^icnt  and  inodrrn 
writers  respecting  the  lime  in  which  be  lived  ; 
bnt  it  is  quite  impossible  to  come  to  any  conclu- 
sion on  the  subject.  As  the  founder  of  the  Ma- 
gian religion,  he  must  be  placed  in  remote  anti- 
quity,  and  it  may  even  be  qneethmed  whether 
9iieh  a  penon  ever  existed.  This  religioa  waa 


probably  of  Bactrlan  origin,  and  from  thence 
spread  eaatward ;  and  the  tradition  which  rep- 
resents Zoroaster  a  Mede  sprang  up  at  a  later 
time,  when  the  chief  seat  of  his  religion  was  in 
Media,  and  no  longer  in  the  further  East.  There 
were  extant  In  the  later  Greek  literatnre  sev- 
eral works  bearing  the  name  of  Zoroaster  ;  bni 
these  writings  were  forgeries  of  a  later  age,  ane 
belong  to  the  aame  class  of  writings  ss  the 
works  of  Hermes  Trismegistus,  Orpheus,  &,o 
There  is  still  extant  a  collection  of  oracles  as 
cribed  to  Zoroaster,  which  are  of  conrse  spnri 
ous.    Tliey  have  been  published  by  Mnrrll 
Paris,  1596 ;  by  Obsopsus,  Paris,  1507,  and  b} 
Others. 

[ZoRZiNKs  or  ZoRsi NCR,  king  of  the  Siraei,a 
people  of  Saimatia  Asiatica,  in  whose  tenilcvv 
waa  the  city  Uspi,  taken  by  the  Romans  in  tbe 
reign  of  Claudius.] 

[ZosiHos,  a  learned  freedman  of  tbe  youngei 
Pli ny,  remaikable  for  hto  talenta  as  a  comedian 
and  musician,  aa  well  aa  for  his  ezedlenee  as 
a  reader.] 

ZosTmub  {TUMTiftoc),  a  Greek  historian,  who 

lived  in  the  time  of  the  younger  Theodosina. 
He  wrote  a  histoiy  of  the  Roman  empire  in  six 
books,  which  is  still  extant.  This  work  most 
have  been  written  after  A  D.  425,  as  an  ^vent 
is  mentioned  in  it  which  took  place  in  that  year. 
The  first  book  comprises  a  sketch  of  the  history 
of  the  early  emperors,  down  to  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Diocletian  (305).  Tbe  second,  third, 
and  iborth  books  ars  debited  to  the  history  of 
the  fourth  century,  w^hich  is  treated  much  less 
concisely.  The  fifth  and  sixth  books  embrace 
the  period  flrom  895  to  410,  when  Attains  "was 
deposed.  The  work  of  Zosimus  is  mainly 
(though  not  altogether)  an  abridgment  or  com- 
pilation of  thewoika  of  previous  historians.  Ria 
style  is  concise,  clear,  pure,  and  not  unpleasing. 
His  chief  fault  as  an  historical  writer  is  his  neg- 
leQt  of  chronology.  Zoeimns  was  a  pagan,  and 
comments  severely  upon  the  faults  and  crimes 
of  the  Christian  emperors.  Hence  bis  credibil- 
ity has  been  assailed  aeveral  Christian  writ- 
ers. There  are,  no  doubt,  numerous  errors  of 
judgment  to  be  found  in  the  work,  and  aome- 
times  (especially  in  the  case  of  Constantine)  an 
intemperate  expression  of  opinion,  which  some- 
what exaggeratea,  if  it  does  not  distort,  the  truth. 
Bnt  he  does  not  seem  fairly  chargeable  with  de- 
liberate invention  or  Willful  misrepresentation. 
The  best  editions  are  J>y  Reitemeier,  Lips., 
1784,  [and  by  Imm.  Bekker,  Bonn,  1887.] 

Zoster  (now  Cap^  of  Vari).  a  promontory  on 
the  west  of  Attica,  between  Pbalerum  and  Su- 
nium.  It  was  a  aacrsd  spot,  and  e<mtained  al- 
t ars  of  Leto  (Latona),  Artemla  (Diana),  and 
Apollo. 

ZvoAirrafl  or  OvoAims  (Ziyavrec,  Tvyttvref)^ 

a  people  of  Libya,  whom  Herodotus  places  on 
tbe  western  side  of  tbe  Lake  Triton.  Oiliers 
mention  a  city  Zygantia  and  a  people  Zyges  on 
tbe  coast  of  Marmarica 

9M 
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le  articles  in  the  body  I'f  the  work.  Particular  acknowledgment  is  due  of  the  assistance  whick 
bas  been  derived  from  the  Tables  of  Hn^soy  and  "Wurm.  The  last  two  Tables  (of  Greek  aad  Ro. 
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ticms,  however,  have  been  made  de  novo,  even  where  the  results  are  the  same  as  in  Mi.  Eumfi 
TablM. 

The  Tiftte  «•  m  mmagpi  m  to  odAit  tho  wntfooimg  Ondt  tad  B«Ma  mmmm  k 
difMt  oomptriioa  with  Mdi  other.  In  aomo  of  the  Teblea  the  vtlaes  we  gbeoi  not  flolj  ■  w 
■evenl  meesnnai  b«t  ahw  ia  deoiwwle  of  «  ptiueiy  mit,  lor  the  iNvp^.  ^  fariWwiiif  odeol^ 
lioott  In  others,  approximate  vaJutt  are  given,  that  is,  values  which  diflcr  from  the  tnw  MM 
eome  unell  firaction,  and  which,  from  their  simplicity,  will  perhaps  be  tcmki  Ux  more  T:<;erol  fa 
ordinary  purposes  than  the  precise  quantities,  while  the  error,  in  each  case,  can  easily  bo  cornet, 
ed.  Fuller  information  will  be  found  under  Mensuiia,  Xummus,  Poxobka,  tod  the  ^pidfll 
names,  in  the  Pictionart  or  Gbbsk  ard  Roman  Ai(Tiqt7iTiK8. 
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rOE  THX 

OOimiBSIOR  OF  THB  OLYMPIADS  AND  THE  YEARS  OF  ROME  (A.U.O.)  INTO  TMABB 

BirOEfi  AND  AJTISA  IH£  BiaTH  OV  CHBIST. 

Thx  Olympiads  commenced  in  tho  year  3938  of  the  Julian  period,  or  B.C.  776.    Each  01ym« 
fiidoaBliias4jMi«.  Tb*  yew  of  Rone  oommenced  B.C.  753. 

To  aMMrUiB  tfaft  jmn  bvlbra  er  iftar  Chrirt  of  any  Olympiad,  taiBS  ^  Hmbcr  cf  Olympiad! 
•dmaOf  etmpUud,  naUOffy  that  oambar  by  4,  and  if  the  prodnoC  be  Im  tliaa  7t6,  nbciaot  tint 
product  from  776;  liw  wmaindar  will  be  tha yaaia  >0rt  Ctoiit  If  llw  piodnel  be  aiert  Ifeaa 
776,  sobtract  776  from  that  product,  and  the  remainder  will  be  the  jean  aJUr  Chriit. 

We  thus  obtain  the  year  before  or  after  Christ  of  the  last  complete  Olympiad :  we  must  now 
include  the  single  years  of  the  current  Olympiad.  To  put  down  these  OOmotly—4f  ^ar<  Christ, 
ttibtract  the  last  completed  year  (viz.,  the  number  1,  2,  or  3  immediately  preceding) ;  if  after  Christ, 
add  the  current  year ;  the  product  will  be  the  jear  befori  or  after  Christ,  oorxeq^ondiog  to  the 
onrrent  year  of  the  current  Olympiad. 

JFbr  Example :  Let  the  3d  year  of  the  87th  Olympiad  be  the  year  to  be  conrerted.    The  nmn- 
ber  cf  O^piade  tutmUly  compktti  ie  86 ;  multiply  that  mnber  by  4,  and  the  telal  nill  be  844 
Sobtnot  Ada  Bmaber  (jbtkig  leai  tliaii  776)  from  776^  tad  the  lenabdar  will  be  488}  aiibtiMC 
fkETther  the  ket  eompkUd  yrar  of  the  oanrent  Olympiad  (vis.,  8),  and  the  year  430  h^fm  Chriit 
win  be  the  coneepomBag  year. 

Suppme  It  were  the  2d  year  of  tho  248th  Olynqpiad.  Moltipl/  247,  the  number  of  Olymiuads 
»etuaUy  completed,  by  4,  and  the  total  will  bo  988 ;  as  that  number  is  larger  than  776,  deduct  776 
from  988,  and  the  remainder,  212,  will  be  the  year  of  the  last  complete  Olympiad  :  add  2  for  the 
atrreni  yMr  of  the  current  Olympiad,  and  214  qfUr  Chrift  (AJ).  214)  will  be  the  oorreepoadiog 
year. 

To  find  the  year  before  or  after  Christ  which  o<MrTe^nds  to  any  given  year  of  the  Building  of 
Rome,  add  1  year  (for  the  current  year)  to  753,  aad  ftctt  ^  totd,  754|  aobtraet  the  given  year 
ofBaoBe;  the  noainderwiD  be  4»eeinqK»dmg  year  6t/'ore  Chriit.  ff  the  given  year  efBeoM 
■weed  758,  eobtraet  768  ftem  the  given  andMr,  and  lha  tenMiate  wiD  be  the  eomiipwidhg 
year  ^/t«r  Chrift. 

For  JBxumfh:  Ciar  bwaded  Britaia  in  the  year  of  Homo  699.   Deduct  699  from  754,  and  • 
that  event  is  seen  to  correspond  with  the  year  B.C.  55.    The  Romans  finally  left  Britain  in  the 
fiir  of  Rome  1179.    Subtract  753  from  1179t  and  the  nwiainder,  426,  will  be  thA  year  «f  ov 
ieid  in  wfaieh  that  event  took  pboe. 
61 
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muni  nm  wmn  wnmki>,  b.o.  776^  to  ns  tuul  ow  ooBinn^  b.o.  146. 


%e 

ns  CoroBbos  Am  Ehn  gains  the  rictory  la  Uie  foot-ne« 
atdieOi!rBpiefnM«.  Tho  O^fmpie  ftmei  were 
taMdMad  br  IpiMw  llw  ElflW  aboot  B.C.  AM,  M 
the  OljiapUds  were  not  employed  uadvDBOlof- 
kal  en  tin  the  vktoiy  of  Coroeboa. 

m  AwtfwM  of  IfllatB^  <h»  Cyclic  poet,  ItowttfcaJ. 

774  PudoeU  ud  BtoliyoiBtHfn,  in  Italy,  founded. 

765  Cinjetbon  of  Ltetimaaa,  tb*  Cyclic  poe^  flmiriilied. 

m  Eumelus  floaiiabed. 

753  Antimaehof  of  Te<M  floorUwd. 

790  Hilctu*  at  the  height  of  ito  power.  Huy  of  its  colo- 
nie«  founded  about  thia  time  or  a  little  later. 

TIB  fMdon,  tyrant  of  Argos,  celebrate*  the  8th  Olympic 
games.  He  intrcxluccd  copper  and  silver  coinage, 
and  a  new  ccale  of  weigbta  and  naeaturci,  through- 
eolIlM  PdopoBoeaoa. 

f45  The  first  annual  PrytaniaittCoirlBtfh  90  jaanbafBre 
the  reign  of  Cypaelua. 

7M  BaBwlaa«irCotlBdi,dMCydkpo6l^floMMwa. 

743  The  beginning  of  the  first  war  between  Aa  Maaianl- 
ana  and  the  LacadaamoniaDi. 

798  CiiBbMa  ef  BHwam  <i>  eiBaat  Oieek  daglae  poet; 
flourished. 

735  Masoa,  ia  Sicfly,  Coondad     tiw  Chalddiaaa  of  £»- 

bOMk 

T34  Syracuae  foxindcd  by  Archias  of  Corinth. 
730  Leontittm  and  Cataaa,  in  Bidij,  liraaded. 
T98  Megara  HyblsM,  in  BUOj,  foaaiaO. 

Fhaolatu  «f  OoilDd^  ft*  Ihrtea  laargNer,  flow> 

ishcd. 

723  End  of  the  firat  Measeaian  war.  The  If  oMeniana  were 
oMI|pid  to  aeblBtt  altar  the  capture  of  Ithomeb  and 
to  pay  a  heary  tribute  to  the  Laccdxmoalaai. 

7U  Bybaria,  la  Italy,  Ibuaded  by  the  AchBaos. 

718  WarbfltweamiiaLoBadMeoalaMaadArglvee. 

716  Gyges  begins  to  reign  in  Lydia.  This  dynasty  reigned, 
aecordiag  to  Herodotua,  160  yeara,  and  terminated 
B.C.  SM    flM  fan  ef  Cnaaoa. 

JU  Aatacoa  (banded  by  the  Mcgariana. 
CdUBva  of  llphaaua  ilonrialiM. 

no  OroMi  or  Cmona,  ki  Ilriy,  famM  by  Am  AAm- 
ani.  Soon  after  the  foundation  of  Croton  die  0«o- 
Uan  Locriaaa  (boaded  Ae  Epiiqpibyrian  Loeil  la 
*  Italy. 

IQi  IMoces  begioa  to  lel^bi  Media.  The  Medes  revolt- 
ed from  the  Assyrians  after  the  dcnt}i  of  Sennache- 
rib in  B.C.  711.  The  Asayrlaas,  according  to  lie- 
todottti^bad  geranMd  Dppar  Aala  lor  SBH  yaaaa. 
This  arcount  gives  B.C.  710  +  520  =  B.C.  1230  for 
dioconunencementof  the  Aifyrian  dominion.  The 
Hadknkbiga  feigned  ISO  yean.  8aoB.C.8BTaBd 

550. 

NB  Tarentom  founded  by  the  Lacedsamonian  Partheala, 
eader  Pbdaaftoa. 
ThasoaandPiito^e»tteP»opcrti%fc«DdBdbytta 

Parians. 

Archiloehaa  of  Paroi^  die  Iambic  poet,  aeeompaaiBd 
the  oolov  to  TkiiOi^bebgiknliiho  flower  Of 
UaofB. 


693  Slmonidcs  of  Amorgos,  the  lyric  poet,  flonrfsimd. 
danco*  of  Chios,  a  atatoary  in  metal,  flouriabed.  He 
waa  diadBgeUied  aa  Ike  iofeatar  of  liw  art  of  ael* 

dering  metals. 

680  Foandatioa  of  Gela  ia  Sidly,  and  of  Fbaaelia  ia  Pai» 
lAyHe. 

687  TTie  empire  of  the  Medea  Is  computed  by  Herodotus 
.  to  conuneaoe  iirom  tUa  date^  the  S3d  year  of  tlaeir 
lodepaBdeBeab  ft  laMed  ISB  year^  and  ttndBHiid 
to  B.C.  559. 
Archilochus  flouriabed.  Bee  S.C.  708. 
608  Ike  beginnbig  of  the  aeeood  Mfaagtiian  war. 
6S3  First  annual  arehon  at  Athena. 

TyrtsBUB,  the  Athenian  poet,  cnme  to  Bparta  aAcr  tbo 
first  socceaa  of  the  Messenians,  and  by  iiis  martial 

moniana. 

C78  Ardya,  Ung  of  Lydia.  auecaeded  Gygea. 

01S  Fooadbtionef  Cyileaabf  AoHegarlaM 

674  Foundation  of  riialcedon  by  the  Megarians. 

673  The  Piaatai,  led  by  Pantaleww  reroU  from  the  Eiean^ 

and  espoMo  the  eaaaa  of  die  Mawanlawa 
Akman,  a  natire  of  Sardis  in  T  jrilta.  and  Iho  rtdef  tjT 

lo  poet  of  Sparta,  flourished. 
890  Paannnetidma,  ftkig  of  Eo  pt,  begins  to  rdgn. 
669  The  Argires  defeat  the  Lacadaemoaians  at  Byaiaa. 
66B  End  of  the  second  M eaaenlan  war»  acccrdfam  to  tjK^ 

aaniaa.  » 
80  Thaietai  of  Crat^ftolyiiepoel  sndnrnaWan,  flBoiw 

ishcd. 

664  A  sea-fight  between  the  Corinthians  and  Corcyrsana, 

(he  leoat  eaelant  aaa-fight  recorded. 
888  Zalenoei^  Ae  lewBber  in  Xaocri  ^piiephyifli  floni^ 

iahodi 

897  Bynalfann  ftmded  by  dM  llagBiknML 

656  Phraort»"«,  king  of  Modia,  succeeds  Deloces. 

655  The  BacchiadsB  expelled  irom  Corinth.  Cypaelea 

beghwtoMlin.  BevdfMd30yeBi& 

8M  Foundation  arAeandnubSMufn^iAdan^  and  Lapp* 
aacoa. 

648  nimera  ia  Btdly  founded. 

847  Piaaadar,  Onepiepoetof  CaBUrai^baRhodea,floBr> 
Ished. 

CU  Pantaleon,  king  of  Pisa,  oaiabrUai  Ike  O^VplefBMi 
Terpander  flouriihed. 

635  Sardis  taken  by  the  Cimmerians  In  the  reign  of  Ardya, . 

0«  nnorta%       «f  >l^«.  Ate  by  ft*  Aaayrlaaa.  nnd ' 
succeeded  by  his  son  CjUBiea.   Irruption  of  the 
Scythians  iato  Asia,  who  InlMmipt  Cyaxares  in  tb« . 
rfase  of  Mneveb. 

631  Cyrene,  in  Libya,  founded  fefBattOtoflkan 

630  Minmermoa  flouriabed. 

819  Fonadallon  ef  Binepe  by  Am  MDestaaei  SadyeHaa^ 

king  of  Lydia,  succeeds  Ardys. 
eas  PeriaaderaoeeeedaCypseloaatCoriadi.  Ilaraipad 
40yeain.  , 
Arion  flourished  in  the  ra^  Of  Kacfander* 
881  l^anialitfoB  of  Dfioon  el  AlkoH^ 
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no  Ittnapt  of  Cjkm  to  make  biouolf  mMter  of  Atbeiu. 
Bt  lad  bM  vloloriB  th*  Otyavto  fuaat  ki  Bia 

6i0.    Aulited  bj  Thcigcncs.  tyrant  of  Mcgnrt. 
whoM  dMgbter  he  had  married,  be  seized  the 

elei,  the  Alcmeonid.    Cjlon  and  his  adherents  tur- 

rendered  on  a  promiao  that  tfidr  Imtm  ibiMU  ba 

■pared,  but  they  were  pot  to  fliMlh 
tl7  Alyattea,  king  of  LyJio,  succeeda  Sadyattca. 
06  Neco,  king  of  Egypt,  aacceedi  Paammetichas. 
Qt  Pfltoe  between  Alyattea,  Uiif  of  Lydla,  and  MQetoa, 

'te     Mh  jaar  of  the  w«r. 
(U  PttlieBf  ufBiduvwi  flw  t^twutf  vt  MwliBriifM  et 


tlO  Bbth  of  Anaximander. 

•97  Scjthkna  expelled  from  Asia  by  Cyaxaret,  Unf  of 


Nineveh  taken  by  Cyaxare«. 
Combat  between  Pittaeua  ■ 


Phryiioii,  the  com- 


Alceua  fought  In  the  wan  between  Aq  l^|1IIeneana 
and  Atheniena^  and  loeaned  flie  di|pm  of  leer* 
tng  hia  AkU  ea  the  Add. 
tot  Paammia,  king  of  Egypt,  sacceeda  Neco. 

Maaailia,  in  Gaul,  founded  by  the  Phocvana. 
899  Camarina,  In  Sicily,  foimded  135  yean  after  Syraoue. 
896  Eplmenidci,  the  Cretan,  eame  to  Athena. 
M  Aprict,  kln^  of  F^fypt,  Rucrccds  PiaOMBilt 
lUrtfa  of  CrcMUJ,  king  of  Lydla. 
CWnaeoeeiiMBl  of      Cliilw  or  Awrad  War, 
which  tasted  10  yeari. 
8M  Legitlation  of  Solon,  who  waa  Atbenlaa  arehoo  in 


S<jO  PiaiatxaCoa  uaurpa  the  gOTemmiat  of 


899  AnacharaU  came  to  A&ena. 

891  Cinrfaa  taken  by  the  Amphletyoiu. 

Aiwdtels  Li  klog  of  CyvtMb  ewoMdiBrtlnL 
W  Commencement  of  the  goTcmment  of  Pittaeua  at 
Mytikna.  HebddtfaeaqpremepowwforlOyeui 
ndardM  Hdeof  Jbymaetai. 
AkMW  Iha  poet  la  oilK  Hid  oppoMd  to  Ao  |0fl«np 

ment  of  Pittaeua. 
The  conquest  of  the  Ciniia»ana  comjdeted  and  the 
I  guMi  eelabretad. 


Hm  aeren  wise  men  flourlahcd.  Tley  were^  aeeoid- 
lag  to  Plato,  Thalea,  Pittaeua,  Bias,  Solon,  Cleobu- 


•dmowlcdgcd. 
admitted  by 
of  Argoa  gained  the  prize  in  mualo  in  the 
fin  t  three  Pythk,]La  880;  86^  818. 

Ses  Death  of  Periander. 

683  Cliathenea  of  Sicyon,  rictor  In  the  aecood  Pythia. 
Agilgeutum  fonnded. 

981  The  (iynMty  of  the  Cyptelids  ended. 

879  Pittaeua  reaigna  the  government  of  Mytileoe. 


Tal  empire  of  the  PhocaMna. 
Hw  war  betwew  Piaa  and  £Ua  ended  by  the  fottJec- 


He 


I  flooriabed. 

of  Philariib  lynoit  of  Afrifentom. 
lis  yam 

I  Amaiii,  king  of  Egypt,  auoeeeda  Aprlca. 

Death  ofPtttaciM^  10  yeara  after  hia  abdicatioa. 
t  tfca  fawaftaBMa  tMlHalBd  at 

EugamoD  flonriahed. 
I  AWiiW  iB  Conka.  aaaadad  by  I 


5S9 


086 

553 
549 
548 

546 


544 

S38 


Tbycua  of  Rhegium,  the  lyric  poet,  Boaridwi 
Cyma  begfna  to  reign  In  Perria.  11ialfaABM||| 
aadM.  lea  BJO.  087. 

UeradSa,  on  the  Euxinc,  founded 
AaaaeoB  begioa  to  be  diatiagniahad. 
BImonldBB  of  Ctooa,  tiae  lyric  poe^  taou 
Steaichorua  died. 
Death  of  Phalaria  of  AgrigantitH. 
The  temple  at  Ddphl  homed. 
Anaximeoee  floorlahed. 
Sardla  taken  by  CfTU,  mi.  lha  Lfdhi  i 

oferthruwn, 
Hipponax,  ttie  Ti—Hf  poeti  dooridied. 
Pherecydea  of  9yrot,  the  phllotophar,! 

of  Megara,  the  poet,  flooikhed. 


532 
S31 


529 


Babylon  taken  by  Cymt. 

Xenophanra  of  Colophon,  the  pfailotoptuir,  floariAii 

n>e^4a.  Aa  fttlwalHi,  dmajiilMii  tngedy. 

Polycratea  becomea  tyrant  of  Samoa 

The  phUoeoidier  Pydiagona  and  the  peat  iueraa 

flemlabed.  AIlaoeoaalinakadKmcoBtaBpcaiy 

with  Polycratea. 
Death  of  Cyrua  and  accaadoa  of  CwatiiwAi 

of  Peraia. 

PMflt  «fHil*rHBi^3Byaaw  after  Mi  Bill 
CamhyMa  aonfMn  ^ 


Warafte 

moa. 

Biitii  of  JEachyloa. 


of  ffipparchu*. 
MB  Chonfioa  of  Athene  firrtexhiUtitrHtdr. 
888  Pol]ren9Ba  of  Baflioa  pvtto  daaft.  * 

SSI  Death  of  Cambyaea,  uaurpatioa  cf     .Y^d  vol  u- 
of  Darlna,  iOB  of  flyata9«^  to  ibt  PniB 


Becataua  and  DIaayriH 

flouriahed. 

sao  Melanippidea  of  Bfelos,  the  dlthym^  poet, 
iahed. 

519  Platse  placet  itself  under  the  pi 
Birth  of  Cratinua,  the  comic  poet 

Sid  Blpparehna,  tyrant  of  ddi  if 

and  Aiiatogitoii. 
511  PhrynleBi;ttiatraglepeet,floaMad 

510  ExpuWon  of  Hipplaa  and  hia  ftnuly  frrm  At^fM 
The  ten  tribea  instituted  at  AthoubjOialMBaa.  • 

TeleaOla  of  Argoa,  the  poelaei,  fluuihM 
504  Charoo  of  Lampaacus,  ^  hiftwiaa,  llooidiei 
503  Heraclitua  of  Epheau^  the  phOoaopbcr, 
of  Uermione,  the  lyrle  poet,  flooriibed 
661  Haxoa  besieged  by  ArlMagorw  tad  tbe 
Upon  the  failum  of  thi*  attempt 
teminea  to  revolt  from  the  Pertefc  ^^^^ 

of  the  loniana  respecting  the  revalL 
600  Arlatagoras  aoUdU  aid  from  AthaaeMi^pak- 


First  year  of  the  Ionian  rcTolL  HM 
by  the  Alhealana,  bom  Sardla. 

fachylua,  aged  S5^  tnk 

Seeoad  year  of 
brdieP( 
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m.c 

Tlince. 

Da«th  of  Pytli^gona,  Meordiiic  to  EoMbbu 
4M  Vowth  ywnp  of  the  loalw  nvoik 

down  to  the  coaat 

Birth  of  licUanicua  of  HytHeae,  tba  hiitoriuL 
4U  Fifth  year  of  AelMtainMlfc 

Birth  of  Sophocles. 
4M  bUlh  and  Uat  year  of  the  loaiaa  reroU,  Tbe  looi- 

letua  taken. 

489  Ibo  Feniaai  take  the  Iduda  of  CUoa,  Leaboa,  and 

Athena.  He  bod  been  in  the  Cbcnonottu  twenty- 
two  yeara,  baTiag  aocceeded  hia  brother  Btoiatoraa 

te  1k«  fOVMBBMl  fa  &0. 11& 

Ml  Hardooioa,  the  Peniao  general,  inTadea  Europe,  and 
unltea  Maoedonia  to  the  Feralan  empire. 

491  Darloa  aenda  heralda  to  Greece  to  'V"fH  earth  and 
water. 

War  between  Athena  and  ^gina. 

Demaratua,  king  of  Sparta,  depoaed  by  the  Intrigxiea 

4M  Datia  and  Artapbemea,  the  Peraian  generals,  invade 
Europe.  They  taka  Eretria  in  £ab«Ba,  and  Uod  is 

difeatcd  at  Marathon  by  JyteliM  wte  flw 
aemmand  of  MiltiedWi 
Adiyloa  foogfat  a«  «w  taMto  of  Ifmteil,  «t  8S. 
4BB  Miltiadea  attempta  to  eonqner  Nasraa,  but  ia  rcpolaed. 
Se  ia  Metiaed,  and,  unable  to  pay  the  fine,  in  which 
be  waa  condemned,  ia  thrown  into  priaoo,  where 
ho  died. 

Fanyaaia  the  poet,  the  micle  of  Hcrodotiu,  fiouriahed. 
487  Chionidea,  the  Athenian  comic  poet,  firat  exhiUta. 
4M  Berolt  of  Egypt  firom  the 

after  the  battle  of  Marathon. 
465  Xencea,  king  of  Fenia,  aoeceeda  DaiioA. 

OdealMooaMaBai 
484  Egypt  reconquered 

Berodotua  bom. 

jBadqIw  fitas  lh«  pHM  la  Ingiif . 

Acharoa,  tiM  tragic  poet,  bora. 
483  Oatraeiam  of  Aiiatidea.  He  waa  racailed  firom  ban- 


niemlatodea  the  lending  man  at  Athena.  He  per- 
aondea  hia  countrymen  to  btrild  afloat  of 900 ahipi^ 
Art  Ihey  might  be  aUe  to  radat  tfia  PenlaDa. 

3Bksm  inradea  Orceoe.  He  aet  out  from  Sardia  at 
Ae  beginning  of  the  apring.  The  battlea  of  Tber- 
aapyle  and  Artemiainm  were  fought  at  the  time 
of  the  Olymple  gamea.  The  Atheniana  deaerted 
their  dty.  which  waa  taken  by  Zerzea.  The  battle 
of  Salamia,  in  which  the  fleet  of  Xerxea  waa  de- 
atroyed,  waa  fon^fa  tfM  flP'^rr- 

Birth  of  Euripides. 

Pherecydea  of  Athena,  the  hiatorian,  flouriahed. 

of  ZaniM  to  iala,  Mwdoataa^  who 
waa  left  in  the  conunasd  of  the  Peraian  army, 
paaaed  the  winter  in  Theaaaly.   In  tfia  apdng 


montba  after  ita  ocenpation  by  Xencea.  At  the 
bttle  of  Flat—,  foa^  in  S^tember.  he  ia  defeat- 
ed by  the  Oraeka  under  flie  oommand  of  Panaanlaa. 
On  the  aana  dagr  the  Peraian  fleet  la  debated  off 

Mycftlo  by  the  Greek  fleet  Peatos  beaicged  hy  the 
Qrcelu  in  the  autumn,  and  aurrendered  in  the  fol- 


B.O. 

409  Antiphon,  the  Athenian  oralottv  lienb 

Choerilua  of  Samoa,  the  epic  poet,  probably  bora. 
478  fiaitoa  taken  by  the  Oreeka.   !f itrrm  awccoodi  Oclon 

Soatoa. 

477  In  cqaaeqiMnce  of  the  hao^Uy  eoadoct  of  P«aaanla% 


prcmacy  of  Athena.  Commencement  of  the  Atto- 
alan  aacendenoy  or  empire,  which  laated  about  aer. 
enty  yeara  aLaty-flTe  before  the  nfa  of  the  Athe> 

nian  affairs  in  Sicily,  aerent; 
tore  of  Athena  by  Lyaander. 
Epieharmna,  the  comic  poet,  flouriatied  in  the  i 

476  CimoB,  commanding  the  forcea  of  the  Atheniuia  and 
of  the  alUea,  ezpela  the  Feraiana  firom  £ion,  on  the 


the  booea  of  Theaeua  are  discovered. 
Phrynichoa  gaina  the  prize  in  tragedy. 

dioma. 

474  Nanral  victosy  of  Bleroo  over  the ' 

473  The  Pa-m  of  iEachylua  perfonned. 
471  Tlwinlatoclea,  baniahed  by  oetradau,  goea  to  Argea. 
Paoaaaiaa  conTkted  of  treaaon  and  pnt  to  death. 
1lHM9«Bdeit  tite  Uatortan,  bom. 
Tlmocreon  of  Rhodes,  the  1 
time  of  Thcmiatocica. 
469  Mclaa  begbia  to  tahtpntfa 

yeara  before  hia  death. 
466  Myoena  deatrqyed  by  the  ArgiTaa. 


447 


Soeratea  bom. 

fiopheelea  gataed  Ue  flrat  tn^  vietat^ 


Andocides,  the  orator,  bora, 
flhnntiidwa,  »L  90,  died. 


Great  rictory  of  Cimon  over  tilie  '. 
er  Enryaedoo,  tai  PMafiviie. 
flketoBterie. 

of  neron,  Thraaybolna  mlad  9fnf 
cuse  for  a  year,  at  the  end  of  which  time  a  daa» 
cratical  form  of  goremment  waa  witaMiaheri 
^  Dlagoraaof  IMtetoaMM. 
449  Berolt  of  Thaaoa. 

Death  of  Xerxeii  king  of  Ferria,  and  aoceaahm  of  A» 
L 

e  at 


Xanthoa  of  Lfdfa  i 
reign  of  Artaxenae. 
461  Cimon  mardiea  a  < 

Laeedamoniana,  bat  hia  < 
latter,  and  the , 
dam  of  Cimon. 
Mdaa  at  liN  head  of  priflie  eflUre  el  i 
4fl0  Revolt  of  Inaros,  and  flrat  year  of  the  Egyptian  war, 
wiiich  laated  aix  yeara.  The  Atheniana  i 


Pemoeritua  and 
459  Gorgiaa  flouriahed. 
4BB  l^riMbcn* 
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458  Th«  OrmuU  ot  Maebjhu  porformcd. 
497  Battle*  in      lla|wUi,  totwem  Uie  AthoniMf  and 
CorintliUiifc  Tlw  LwJuioiil—  iHtfclltD  Po- 

lie  to  Miiat  die  Dorians  againat  the  Phociana.  On 
their  return,  they  are  aUacl^ed  by  the  Atheniana  at 
Tanagra,  but  the  latter  are  dcfeatad.  The  Atibeni- 
mt  eoaoMM*  bnUdlag  their  long  wtJlt,  wUab 

I  completed  In  the  followinfj  voar. 

the  uncle  of  Uerodotoa,  pat  to  death  by 


4BB  The  Athenians,  ronimi 
Thebaaa  at  CBDOphyti. 

Berodottu  bI  SS.  Tha^dldea  et  IS. 

Birodotoa  la  Mkl  to  tucre  recited  hia  hiatory  at  the 
Olympic  pmm  nhm  Tfaneydidea  wai  a  boy.  The 
wriHlliiB  magr  therefore  be  placed  in  tfaia  JHT,  If 
thr  tnle     true,  which  la  rvTf  dooMtd. 

Death  of  JEMehj\u$,  at  A. 
flt  Ihi  llMMaliM«eaqMNd1qrtf»tiMataBMim  Ib 

the  tenth  year  of  the  war.  Tolmidci,  Ihp  Athenian 
leneral,  aettlea  tbo  expelled  Meaaeniana  at  Naupac- 
(Ml  8b9  SiO*  494» 
neini  with  an  Athenian 
to  the  Pelopooiwdaoa. 

460.  All  Egypt  cooqnerpd  by  the  Pertlana,  except 
Iks  mmnibm,  whm  Aajrtmm  ooattDved  to  hold 
ovtftrnBBjrMn.  WmKCtm. 
Earipldaik  fint  gaina  Hie  prize  in  tragedy. 

164  Campaign  of  Periclea  at  Stcyon  and  in  AomialA. 

Cratinaa,  the  oomie  writer,  flonriahed. 
4n  lOB  of  CUm^  tta  tolgiB  writer,  begini  to  exhibit 
4/0  Five  year**  truce  between  the  Athenians  and  Pelopon- 
aeaiana,  made  throogh  Che  tnterrention  of  Cimon. 
iMTitnrai  ml  If  iiWiflriwiftim  Ml— .  iflMTHi 

■iding  there  thirty  yeari. 
Cratea,  the  comic  poet,  and  BaochyUdea,  flooriibed. 


aa«i»tnnrr  to  Amyrtwut.  D<«nth  of  Cimon,  and  Tie- 
Uhj  of  the  Atheniana  at  Halamia,  in  Qypraa. 

the  potaeaiioa  «f  Ai  «raele  and  tempi*.  Tko  Lac- 


447  The  Atheniana  defeated  at  Comtea  by  the  Boeotiana. 

445  Rerolt  of  EnboBa  and  Megara  from  Athens.  The  fire 
yeanf  tmee  haTteg  expired  (aee  B.C.  450),  the  Lac- 
•demonians,  led  by  PUatoanax,  inrade  Attlee.  Aft- 
er the  Lacedipmonians  had  retired,  Periclea  reeoT- 
ersEubcea.  The  thirty  yeara' truce  between  Athoaa 


439  Athens  at  the  height  of  its  plory. 

437  Coloiiy  of  Agnoo  to  AmphipoUa. 
pivhAMflB  nf  ooMedy  icpeotodL 

436  laocratea  bom. 

Cratinaa,  the  eomie  poe^  gaina  the  prize. 
43S  Wtf  tllUM  tti 

■ceoant  of  EpMMBBW  Hie  Cor 
by  the  Corryneena  In  •  aea-flgfat 
494  The  Corintfaiana  make  great  preparatioea  to  i 
the  war  with  vigor. 
Lysippoa,  the  comic  port.  «rnini  the  priie 
4B  Hw  Corcyiwans  and  Corinthians  tend  embaaatca  to 

defcnsirp  idliance  with  ttie 

438  The  CorcynBana,aaaiated  by  ttie  Atheniana,  defettha 

dasa  revolts  from  Athrrf.  Conj^'as  of  the  Pplo- 
ponnoaiam  in  the  aatomn  to  decide  upon  i 


Andoddes  the  orator,  one  of  the  commaatet  of 
Athenian  fioet  to  piratact  Cunjl— i 
tbo  CorindilaM. 

Itar  kopiety  at  Athens,  wt^ 

to  Lnmpi 
tAerward. 
piMiiuliil  by  the 

bnt  aeqoHted  through  ibe  inflncnee  «f 
Proeecotion  and  death  of  PUdiaa. 

make  an  attempt  upon  Platiew  two  rrnnrh?  f 
Elgliiqr  daya  afterward,  ABka  ia 

the  Atheniana  and  Sitalcea,  king  of  Thrmre. 
Hctlanlciu  «t  65,  Herodotoa  et  53.  Tharydidcs  ■! 

40,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Pdoponzusaian  ww 
ItoJMseofEwlpideo 

430  Second  year  of  the 
Taaion  of  Attica. 


431 


PericlM  begins  to  have  the  sole  direction  of  pobUe  af* 
Mn  at  Athma.  Thnoydidea,  the  aon  of  '"HiItw. 


Herodotoa,  a*.  41,«i 
eokmy  toTbnrik 
Ml  Bsripidea  galni     flnl  priM  k  tragedy. 
MO  Samoa  rvvolta  fiioa  Adian^lntii 
elea  In  die  ninth  oaoalh. 
Sofhoclea,  set  S5,  waa  one  of  the  tan  Athenian  gener- 
als who  fought  against  Samoa. 
MeBaau^  iho  phflMinkv,MMi  8« 


49  lliird  year  of  the  PelopoDoedan  war.  Pottdca  aor- 
readara  to  the  Atheniana  aft»  a  ikefe  of  bmco  than 
ciro  y«M,  Mml  Mtei  ofnoitoto  An  C»> 
rinthlan  gnlt  OoMMMMWnt  of  die  rfcgtflf  11^ 
tmm.  DoothoTPvlolMtateaBtnnn. 

Bbft  oCFkto^  the  philoooptaR 

BBpolla  and  Phryakhoa,  tte  eomie  poeti,  exhibit 
49B  Tlovflk       ^      Fdoponnioin  war.  Third  inror 
ilon  oC  AHtafc  SpNtt  of  tU  IdHkn 
fliymna.   MyMntbeaieged  towlfltof 

Deatti  of  Anaxagoraa,  ac  72. 

The  B^petftiu  of  Ewipldea  gaina  the  ftrat  prize. 

Plato,  tte  eoade  pool;  fm  oUMlk  * 
4S7  Fifth  year  of  the  Peloponneslan  war.   Foarth  In**, 
aion  of  AtHn.  MytOene  taken  by  the 


pna  to  hare  prut  influrnec  in  public  affairs.  Pis 
tM  eorrgBdered  to  the  Pdoponaeaiaaa. 
aftOofcyra.  Tim  Alhilw  oen 
Leontinlans  In  Sicily. 
AriHoplianta,  the  comic  poet,  ftrat  exhiUta. 
tepffan  wtt  the  play  caBod  AmtnXttt. ' 
loet 

Gorglaa  ambasaador  from  Leootini  to  Alfaeaa.  Ba 
waa  probdily  now  nearly  atxty  years  of  aft. 
4M  Hsft  year  oTlhePalopoaaMla  war.  tfttMkffl^ 
neaians  do  not  Insndo  JMlon  in  MBOnfHMn  flf  M 

earthquake. 
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MS  Ite  MflMdtatfl  of  ArMophasM. 

W§  Srrenth  yrftr  of  the  Peloponnettni  war.  Ffftt  inva* 
•ioa  oi  Attica.  DeaMMtfaeiMa  takea  puHa«lon  of 
Pjrloa.  «h»  flpMHi  IB  *•  Mai  of  ^ilMetBria 

rurrcndercd  to  Cleon  le 
&«pSoa  of  Monnt  JStna. 

Tbc  y<fAar»ita7i»  of  Arlctoph 
M  Ei^year  of  tbePolopaiiiieda&war.  NidMraTa* 

Cytbera.  March  of  Braddaa  Into  Thrace,  who  oh- 
taina  poaaearioa  of  Aaaadwa  id  AmphtpoHa.  The 
AilMHiaH  Mbaled  bf  «w  IhataM  aft  MMt 

Bocratea  and  Xenophon  fim^  at     battle  of  Deliom. 

Thucydidca,  the  hiatorian,  comtnantiii  at  AmpMpoBa. 

Hm  Knigku  of  Axlatophanoa. 


year. 

Tbocydidea  baniahcd  in  coaacqaeDca  of  Iho  loai  of 
itaapMpali.  BiWMlllTMnlBwfle. 

The  Clttudt  of  Aristopbaaea  Arat  exhibited. 
Astlochtta  of  Syraeiiaa  bfoagM  down  hit  hkrtory  to 


\  Tenth  ycnr  of  the  Pcloponneiian  war.   Hottllltiea  In 
Thrace  between  the  LaeedanaoQiaiia  and  Atbeni- 


nlan  cidzena  attfiiB  time  competed  at  20,000. 
The  Wa$p»  of  AiMofhttNib  ad  Meoad  wMMtiow 
of  the  CUnti$^ 


Protagoras,  the  sophist,  comes  to  Athena, 
m  Eleventh  year  of  the  Peloponaeaian  war.  Truce  fbr 
Mtf  yean  tiHwiiw  iiu  IHimIImi  aad  Lteedsemo- 
niant.  Though  tWs  tmee  waa  not  fbrmally  de- 
clared to  be  at  aa  end  tiU  B.C.  414,  there  were^  DOt- 

The  Ma/>c*Sr  and  KAaxrf  of  Eopolw. 
130  Twelfth  year  of  the  Pelopoaneaian  war.  Treaty  be- 
twMB     AftmlaM  ana  AivNw  iflMiii^MW 
of  Aldbladee. 
TIm  'Affut  of  Riereerataa.  The  Ainikmt  of  £a. 


Cf  the  FeloponneaiaaVli; 
det  aHichM  into  Pelopomiaaaa. 
The  PMca  of  Ariatophaaw 

1  year  of  Ae  Peloponnetian  war.  The  Athe 
■end  a  force  into  PeiopoDneaoa  to  aaiiat  the 
Argbwa«ain«ttbe 


ta  and  Argos. 
417  Fifteenth  year  of  the  Peloponnecian 

niana  conquer  Meloa. 
^g^fiMni,  the  tra|^  poet^  gaiu  the  pilMk 

Athenlnn  expedition  againat  Sicily.   It  aaOed 


before  the  fleet  sailed.  The  ACbeokni  take  Cata- 
ae.  AldUadeaiareeailedhoaMt  bamakaohiaee- 
eape,  and  takea  KfcfB  wftfi  LtMiMMiiHM. 

Andocidea,  the  orator,  imprlaoned  oa  the  ■mtflatloD 
of  the  Ilerat*.  He  eacapea  by  taning  fcifanner. 
He  afterward  went  to  Cyproa  and  other 


Gylippna,  the  Laeedi 
of  the  Syracoaaaa. 

(A  ton 


AnlpaiM,  the  eonto  peti  friM  tte  iriM  with  Ml 
KisiMrraf. 

413  Nineteenth  year  of  the  Peloponneaiaa  war.  LiTadoB 
of  Attica  and  foitMeillwSf  J)*MilMi^MltkAaMflt 

of  Alciitiadea. 
nMcMBpd^teBialt  r*  DMnosthenea  aeat  with  a 

large  force  to  the  assistance  of  the  Athenians.  To- 
tal deatrvction  of  the  Athenian  army  and  Oe^  HI* 


deadi  on  the  13th  or  13th  of  September,  16  or  17 
daya  after  the  eeUpae  of  tbo  moon,  which  took  place 
«■  Mm  Snb  «r  Amgoat 
Eefemon  of  Thaaoa,  the  comic  poet,  was  exhibiting 
Ma  parody  ^  ^  Qigmtomukia  whea  the  aewa 


Archippos,  the  comic  poet,  galna  the  prize. 
414  B^trr^tit  jc»  at  the  Peloponneaiaa  war.  Seeoad 


dli  Tweadeth  year  of  the  Pelopi mimha  war.  The  Lea- 
biana  rerolt  from  Athene.  Aldbladea  aeok  1^  the 
to  Aala  to  Ibrm  •  trea^  wMi  Ae 
He  •ooeeaiitelriiMWaB,  and  forma  a 
treaty  with  Tissaphemea,  and  urge*  the  Atheniaa 
aliiea  in  Asia  to  rerolL  The  Atheaiana  aiake  oae 

encica. 

The  Anirmiia  «f  Eoripidaa. 

m 


racy  aboUahed  at  Athens,  and  the  poTcrnmcnt  In- 
tnuted  to  a  cooacil  of  Four  Hundred.  This  cotm- 
eQ um the toiwrwmart Ihar Kwrtia  TheAte- 
aian  anny  at  Samos  rcrnlls  Alcibtadcs  from  exile 
and  appotata  him  oae  of  their  generals.  Helaaft> 
anwtd  wadMtyawO  of  lh»  people  rtAflwe. 
bat  he  remained  abroad  for  the  aest  Ibor  yean  at 


^iitiptiiMi,  the  orator,  had  a  great  share  in  the 
Ushmeat  of  the  Four  Hundred.   AAcr  their  dow» 
fail  he  la  brought  to  trial  and  put  to  death. 

9«  hbtoiy  of  ThMfllte  anddMaip  toMki  off  in  fhi 
aidddle  of  this  year. 

The  LftittraUk  aod  Tk»m^)koriauua  of  Aristophaow 

410  Twea^-aecond  year  of  the  Pelopoaneaiaa  war.  lfla> 
dama  deteated  and  slain  by  Alcibiadaa  at  CyikaiL 


A^ 


.  Tha  FkUoetUa  of  Sophocles. 
Fkto,     iiO^  beglBa  to  bear  Soenlaa. 
406  Twenty-fimnli  year  «f  th» 

cibiades  reeorert  Byaaatlm. 
The  Orestts  of  Euripides. 
The  Flutm$  of  Ariatophanaa. 
40V  ^^VtM||^Mb)WrofdwFeloponncsiAQ  wir.  AlefU. 
adea  retoms  to  Athens.  Ljsaader  appelated  the 
Lacedamonian  admiral  and  aapported  by  Cyni% 

tries  on  the  Asiatic  eoftst  Antiochus,  the  Uenteaaat 
of  Aldbiades,  defeated  by  Ljaandar  at  Mottam  fa 
Ae  ^bHaaaof  AkOdadM.  Hdbtaiai  |a  fei  mm^ 
qoeaco  banished,  and  teoaaW(mBabig|Mlil||& 
Aatiphanea.  the  comic  poet,  bora. 
406  Tweniy-afaith  year  ef  the  PeloponneilMi  wr>  CMDI 
eratidas,  who  succeeded  Lysandcr  as  Lacedoaao- 
alan  admiral,  defy  ted  by  the  Atheidaaa  ta  dw  aaa^ 
fight  off  the  Argiauaa  ialanda.  ThaAMiMlaigi» 

OqrlndBol 
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pomwuc  or 


Death  of  Euripides. 
DMtltofBopliiMlM. 

nautm  «r 

«MMof  DIoojilai. 

IVvnty  leTentii  yev  of tbe  PatopoBnariaB  war.  Ly- 
under  dcfeaUi  Uw  Athanlwn  off  .gfo^potMal,  and 
takM  or  deitroya  all  Uieir  fleet  with  tbs  exeeption 
of  eight  thipt,  which  fled  with  Conon  to  Cyproa. 

The  Fngt  of  Ariatophanea  acted  in  February  at  tiie 


ID4  TweBty  eighth  and  laat  year  of  the  Peloponneaian 
war.  Alhena  taken  by  Lyaaader  in  the  aprisg,  oo 

aboliihcd,  aod  the  gorcminent  Intruitod  li  fhbQT 
men,  oaoaQy  called  the  TUrty  Tynmta. 


till  Thraayboltt 
the  Ptrvoa. 

Death  of  AldUadee  dnriagthe  lyranDy  of  die  Thirty. 

Lyiias  baniahed  ailer  Mm  biMi*  «f-iifeipetuiiL 
4(0  Tbraayhulus  and  hie  party  oMaln  polfceaileii  of  the 
Pirvoa,  from  wfaenoe  ttiey  carried  on  war  for  aer- 
«■!  mOBttis  affainal  die  Tte,  Ihe  ancoeaaora  of  tibe 
lUrty.  They  obtain  poawasion  of  Adiens  before 
BeeatombBon  (Jnly) ;  bat  the  oooteat  between  the 


(Pcpt/'mber).  The  date  of  the  lunneaty,  by  which 
ttM  ezilea  were  raetored,  waa  the  13th  of  Boftdro- 


Ifcaeydldei^  Mfc     I^riilh  I 


fak  Am  aol 


Hie  Greek  ansflfaHrtM 


noe 


of  Hm  Ten  Thooeand. 
Flrat  year  of  the  war  of  Laeedamoo  and  Clia. 
Xenophon  Moompeided  Cynu,  and  afterward 

Ih*  priadpal  fnanl  of  the  Greeka  In 
Cteaiaa,  the  hiatorlan,  waa 

Artazerzea  at  tUa  time. 


hli  death,  by  hit  grmndaon  Sophoelea. 
Talaatea  gaiaa  a  dlihjrainbte  prise. 


Beooiid  year  of  the  war  of  Larr.licmon  and  Ella. 
Ite  speech  of  AndecMea  on  ttieMyeterieei  holeaoiv 


The  Lacedsmofdana  aend  Thimbron  with  an  army 
to  aaiiat  the  Greek  citiea  in  Aaia  agihial  Tiaaapber- 
nee  and  Pbamabana.  The  remainder  of  ^  Ten 
Ihonaand  tecotpowted  with  the  moft  of  Him- 

bron.   In  the  aa< 
by  Dercyllidaa. 


EUa. 

Death  of  SocraSea,  at  7a 
fMB  wHMhrNi  lo  llifiro. 

M  DereylUdaa  eoBtfaraea  the  war  in  Aala  wMi  anceeaa. 

Claaiaa  brovgbt  fala  Peraian  HIatory  down  to  tUa  jaar. 
Aatydamaa,  the  tngtc  poet;  firat  ezhfblta.  * 
PbUoxenui,  Tlmothena,  and  lUeatea  flniirMwJ 

397  Dercyllidaa  still  continiie»the  war  hi  Alia. 

9M  AfeeOana  auperaedea  DereylUdaa.  Flral  eanpaign 


Sophoelea,  the  grandaon  of  the  great  Sophocles,  he 
|butoe>hiUKthMy«nriahUo«&n«nc  fleoBC. 

Xcnocratca,  the  philo«ophcr,  bom. 
^•B^eifB  of  Afertlnaa  In 

Ada.  TiasaphCTnea  anperaede4  bf  Tlthreetfea 
who  aenda  cnvoya  kito  Graoee  lo  hadnoe  tha  Greek 

raenoeiaent  of  the  war  of  the  Greek  i 
L  acedemon.   Ly sander  aiaia  ot  ] 
Plato,  vt.  34,  retnma  to , 


•tatee,  who  had  declared  war  agidnat  Laced 
He  ^ueed  the  HaUeapont  abonki 

iput  He  defeats  the  alli^^d  force*  at  Corooea.  A 
Uttie  before  the  latter  battkt  the 

I  tfane,  CoDOD,  die  Adientan  admiral,  acd  Phar 
ndodahre  vkiBcy* 


3taiophoD  aeoompanled  Agesilana  froan  Aala.  and 
taagbt  agafaiat  hia  ooontiy  at  Cmvoen.  Be  waa,  ia 
tranifkiH  fton  Atbffrt  0» 


he  composed  W«  work*. 

Theopompaa  brought  hia  hiatory  down  to  thia 
II  e^bnood  o  p«lod  of  IT  iftoi.  ftw  *•  1 
of  Cyn ,  II        Rg  dU.  t»       >iMi  U I 
B.C.a04-  '  ' 

MMosolOfiMioH 

ant  at  Lcchteum.  Pbamabazu*  aoJ  Conon  rar^a 
the  ooaaia  of  PetasooaoNS.  Comb  bagiaa  to  i» 


He  fkll*  Is  the  battle  of  Cunan,  which  waa  fought 


of  the  PiraBU*. 


aes  The  Laredoaneniana  onder  AgeaOan*  range  the  Co- 
itafldM  tHritotp,  hot  a  Spertn  nMxn  ia  cot  to 
piocei  by  Iphlcrataa. 
The  EccUiiatuts  of  Ariitophanea. 
m  Expedltian  of  Ageaflaaa  into  Acmarfik 

Speech  of  AadoeUw '*  Oft  tfM  l^aoa.1*  Bilil» 
idled. 

Plato,  the  comic  poe^  exhibttab 


lOniani,  ui  J 


again  espouse  the  cause  of  the 
CoQOB  is  throwD  inte  pciaoit. 

sybulas,  die  Athenian  commander,  ia  defeated 
alain  by  the  Laeedamooian  Talaatwa  at 


and 


Aspondus,  and  Iphlontaa  to  dm  HcDeapoat 
Pisto,  at.  40t  fooa  to  Slaly  t 


Jhahinee  bon  about  this 

AntalcidaA,  the  Lacedsnnooian  commander 
Asiatic  coast,  opposed  to  iphimtee  and 


Wl  Uw  peace  of  Antalddss. 

the  eotoie  poe^  bagina  to  amhiMt 


Great  sea4Sgbt 
384  Birth  of  Arlatode. 
an  First  year  of  the  Oiynthian 


war.  Has 
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JhoMdu  MixM  ttie  Cadtcem.  th«  dtedal  of  llMbM. 
nU*  WM  befora  TekutlM  nurdiad  to  Olyattak 


,  Second  jcar  of  tbo  OlyntUaD  war.  Tel 
and  tlw  qowBMHid  Irtm  by  AfM^yolifc. 
t  Wrd  jmr  tfte  OtBrvlUai  wm 

lU,  who  U  aocceedcd  by  Polj 

OljnlliiaiM  aoirender  to  PolybUdca. 
Bumader  of  Fhlinib  aftw  a  iImbi  of  90 


winter. 

Clcoxobrotua  seat  into  Bosotu  io  the  middle  of  win- 

L&ccdmnonbn  S^phodrUa  nuJcea  an  attempt  upon 
the  f  iraBoa.  The  Athcniana  form  an  allijuace  with 
the  llMbns  ^itaM  IgnlK,  IM  c^iilllaB  oft 
Afcai1au8  into  Tlflfllh 
Death  of  Lyaiae. 
Wn  8teoQd  ezpeditioa  of  iftertniM  laiD  Pwelli  • 
99  Oleombrotaa  marchea  Into  BoMCi^  aad  MltrfM 
•Ugbt  npulap  at  the  peeeae  of  Oktenm. 
Hm  LeeedanonlBB  fleet  oonqnendlif  dMteiM  off' 


and  laat  ymx  of  the  war  between  Evagoras 
nd  the  Pcraiana. 

]>emoBthene«  left  an  orphan  In  hia  aevcnl 
Aneiandridee,  the  comic  poet,  dooridiedi 


by  the  Thebaaa, 
try  oohiaanriTsL 

edy. 
Ettbulua^  the 


flawlah«L 


peace  with  Lacedemon.   Timotbeoa,  the  Athcni- 
CftrcTn.  aad  OA  Ua  fetam 


bo- 


eonntry.  ThU  leada  to  m 

Iwaea  Atheaa  and  Laoadi 
tttfn^  deatroctioii  of  PlataNB. 
Jam  dected  Tagoa  of  Theaialy. 
laocratea  adrocaladtlM  eanaa  id 

IIAerauif. 

llitliaeadaBmoniaaa  attempt  to  nfffin  powaaaloB  of 

Corcyra,  aod  acnd  Mnaaippna  with  a  force  for  the 
pnrpoee,  but  he  ia  defeated  and  alain  bj  the  Corey* 


iaUa 


aent  to  Coroyra. 
Of  TImotheua  by  CaUiatrataeaadlphio* 

I  Tlffiothctu  goes  to  Aala.  Iphicratea 
command  of  a  fleet  ia  the  Ionian 

lha  Boat  eniaaik  ofataB  of  tUa  period 
da%  OaDifltratua,  Ariatophon  tho  Azenian,  Cepha- 
to  tiie  Colyttiai^  Thmybalaa  the  Colyttiaa,  aad 


gala*  the  prize  in  tragedy. 
!ia  at  Sparta,  and  general  peace,  from  which 
the  Thebana  were  excluded,  beeauae  they  would 

The  Larcdfcmoniang,  commnndeJ  by  Clfonibrotna, 
Inrade  BtBotia,  but  are  defeated  by  the  Thebana 
amiaaDdaaatlhabaala 
ofMafakvoltot 


370  Expedition  of  AgecUana  into  Arcadia. 

Jaaoo  of  Fbena  eiito.  After  the  iaterral  of  a ; 

TTieeanly. 

369  Pint  iarasioa  of  Peloponncaua  by  the  Thebana^ 
nay  MBHfta  to  Pdapaaoaaaa  fiMV  aaoMkib  Md 

foQiid  McB!«cne. 
30B  Seoood  inraaion  of  Peloponneaua  by  tbo  Tbebana. 

m99mi«j»A,m*^n%mmm^iY   Ho  ia  imp(to> 
oaed  by  Alexander  «f  Fhann^  bait 
obCaiaa  hia  releaae. 
Eudosaa  flooriabed. 
Aphareoa  begina  to  exhibit  trafedy. 
367  ArcbiduQua  gaina  a  victory  orcr  the  i 
Embaaay  of  Pelopidaa  to  Pcraia. 


of  3S  years. 
Ariatotle,  a»L  17,  coaMa  to  Athena. 


Tho  Archidamus  of  laoerataik 
365  War  between  Arcadia  and  BUa. 
9H  Seeood  campaign  af  ^  mr 

Elia.  Battle  of  Olympia  at  tho  tlcnc  of  the  gamea. 
Demoathanaab  at  18|  dalivan  Ua  oration  agaiaal 
Aphohaa. 

Sfll  Foaitfa  tavaaion  of  Peloponneeaa  by  dtt 
Battle  of  Maatfaa%to  Jaa^to  whlali  ] 

la  killed. 

Xenophon  broagbC  daanUa  Oraak  hMaiy  to  tt* 

battle  of  Manttnee. 
A^iiinea,  tho  orator,  mU  27.  ia  preeent  at  Mantinea. 
Ml  AfBMBl  peeoe  between  all  the  bcIUgerenta,  with  tho 

exception  of  tho  LaccdvmoniaDs,  because  tho  latter 
.  would  not  acknowledge  the  independence  of  tlia 


Ageailana  goca  to  Fgypt  to  aaaiit  Tachoa,  and  di( 
the  winter,  when  preparing  to  return  home. 


360  War  between  the  Athenians  and  Olynthiana  for  the 
poeaeaaion  of  AmpbipoUa.  Tiau)tbea%tbeAtheBi 
aa  gaaeral,  rapakeil  ai  AaipUpalia. 
Theopompua  commenced  hia  biatory  from  this  year. 

359  Acoeaaioo  of  Philip,  Idaf  of  Mace«|wri»  at.  S3.  Ha 
deliBata  Argeua,  who  Ud  elaim  to  the  fluRnM^  de> 
datea  Ampb^oUa  a  free  city,  and  makea  peace  widi 
the  Atheniaaa.  fle  than  dafaaH  tfae  Pwadana  aad- 
niyriana. 

Daatti  of  Aleraadar  af  ft— b  whe  waa  aeeaadiA 

by  Tifiphonm. 
368  Afflphipolia  taken  by  Philip.  £xpedition  of  tiie  Atfaa> 


357  Cbioa,  Rhodca,  and  Byzantioni  revolt  from  Athena. 
Firat  year  of  the  Social  War.  Charea  and  Chabri*' 


theialand.   Cbabrias  killed. 
ThaPboeiana  aeisa  Delphi.  Commencement  of  the 
Baewd  War.  Hw  nabaaa  and  (to  Laailna  ara 

tbo  cUef  opponenta  <^  the  Pliociana. 
Dion  aaila  from  Zaqratbaa  and  laadaiaflMyaboat 

September. 

Saadi  of  DaaMoritus,  nc  lOjaf  Hipyociato»«»  IWl 

and  of  the  po4>t  Timotbeoa. 
356  Second  year  of  the  Social  war 

Birth  of  Akanodar,  tto  aoa  af  nap  and  4 

at  the  time  of  tlic  Olympic  f^mcs. 
Patidaaa  taken  by  Philip,  who  girea  it  to  Olj 
Btalrin  tta  yuaiiiar  aq^hd  6aai  Bfiaawai  bf 

Am.  aM  a  lalia  «f  U  fMi^ 
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B.C. 


Phni*tu«,  the  Mutorian,  eipoaaet 
iaa,  bat  U  defeated  aod  slaiti. 


Third  and  last  year  of  the  Social  War.   Peace  coo- 
dodfld  between  Atfaau  and  her  fonacr  aUiot. 


people 

tbone. 
Death  of  Dion. 
353  FhUip  takes  Metbone  and  mtan  HmmIj. 
fnta  and  d^fa  OnomarebM^  Ifes  fhbdM 

expcla  the  tyrant*  from  Pherw,  nn<l  bocoinei  maa- 
ter  of  Tbeaaaly.  Ue  atteapto  to  paaa  Tbemopj" 


Be  de> 


Plato. 


War  between  Laccdwmon  nnd 
The  first  PhiUppio  of 

MB  The  OlynddMib 
Athena. 

J48  Oljnthian  war  continned. 

Tlw^eechof  Demoettienea  agafautlflidiM, 
347  Otyntfaut  taken  end  dettrayed  bj  Phil^ 
Deefli  of  Plalo^  mtL  tt.  BpeMtppna  aaeeeei 
Artotode,  opon  the  death  of  Plato,  went  to 
Ana»andrid£a^  the  comic  poet,  ezhibita. 
146  Peace  bit— w  PUUp  and  the  Adteniaaa. 

Plulip  overrun*  Phoris  nn  J  brinp  the  Sacred  war  to 
an  end.  after  it  had  laited  tan  yeara.  AH  tiie  Pho> 
Clan  emaa,  esHipa  abb^  wOTflMVoyMb 
Oration  of  I»oemte«  to  Philip. 
Onittoo  of  Demoatheaea  on  the  Peace. 

%U  Tlmolcon  fntlt  from  CtalMk  to  9ft&Ht^t»  opel 
Ilia  Igrnnt  DioQjiiaa. 
Ailiiotla,  after  ikne  yeinf  'toj  it  AtoiMi^  went  to 

Mytilcnc. 

The  aocond  Philippic  of  Dcmoathcnea. 
943  Timoleoa  eompletea  the  conquest  of  Sjracnae. 
TUmptu  mm  Qm  finally  expelled.  He  had  regained 

the  soTervlgnty  after  his  first  rxpnlalon  by  Dion. 
Disputes  between  PbiUp  and  the  Atbeniaas.  AaAtbe* 

PhlHp,  who  was  in  that  country. 
The  speech  of  Demoitheaei  respecting  Halonneaus. 
Tht  ■paachM  of  OMBoadMHa  nd  j^'-flnf*,  lit^l 

JlapairprcCtlaf. 

S4S  FhiUp's  expedition  to  Thraoa.  Be  la  oppoaad  by  Di> 


mL  94,  began  to  couipow 

oration. 

MI  ybiUp  la  still  in  Tliraee,  where  he  w{ntert>d. 

ilw  ontfen  of  Demoathenes  on  the  Chersoncsus,  in 
which  he  rindicates  tfie 
the  third  and 
Birth  of  Epicnma. 

bocrates 

B.C.3a 


339  Xenocrates  raereedji  Ppen<rfpptis  ot  tbr  AraJemy 
338  Piiilip  is  chosen  general  of  the  Ajmphictyoos,  to  cany 


Thermopylff,  and  te\zca  Elatea.    Th<?  .\thf 
form  an  aUaace  with  the ' 
toeai  ara  d^bMod  by  FbOip  1 

ronrn,  fought  on  the  7th  of  Metagdt^M  < 

Philip  becomea  aaastor  of  Graoao.  OMgiess  ^ 


Persia,  and  Philip 
Death  of  Isocrataib  M. 
337  Death  of  TUnoieoa 


Dina^:bu^  bl  26,  began  to  conipoae 


and  niyrlans.  While  he  is  enga-ed  in  rb-  wv, 
Thebes  rerolts.  He  forthwith  marches  seatkwsd 


Philippidaik  tto  eomic  poet,  flonrlflird 
334  Alaxaadar  oowiiit  mus  the  war  against  Perria.  Us 
eraasaa  ifaa  Bsnespent  in  tfsa  aprtog,  delhts 
Persian  satraps  at  the  Granlcns  in  the  OMwdinsr- 
falioB  (MayX  od  ooB^waw  tk»  wasfcira  pan  if 


Aristotle  returns  to  Athene. 
933  Alexander  sobdnes  Lyda  in  the  wintT,  rrv^V  <tf  b  i 
fbreas  at  0<mliani  in  the  spring,  and  dcfeati  DahsJ 
at  Itsus  late  In  the  aatumn. 
332  Alexander  takes  Tyre,  after  a  sleee  of  tern  noaA^ 
in  ileoatombnon  (July).  He  takca  Gam  la  Sip- 


mita  to  him.  In  the  winter  he  risita  the  or»eV  of 
Amnion,  and  gixaa  orders  for  ttia  Cnaidattao  of  A> 

Stei^am^Ttlw  eonte  pea^  flou  n  h  - 1 
331  Ahnrandar  mm  Ml  ftwi  Memphis  hi  the  apri^ 

■le^eroaMte 
at  Thnpsaew  to  iM  middle  of  the  SMB. 
mar,  and  dafeats  Darioa  ag*te  aft  AiMa  or  Ganga- 
mala  on  dw  1st  of  Oetaber.  He  wintered  at  Par 
sepoUs. 

In  Greece.  Agis  is  defeated  and  slain  by  Antipater. 
330  Alexander  marches  into  Media,  and  tMkat  ^^Hfai 
fttwdtoBeibaaBtiorttoparaidtof  Pwto^wto 

Is  shdo  by  Beasos.  After  the  death  of  Darrn?,  A3 
asaadar  ooaqaera  Hyreania,  and  aoar^cs  in  pa^ 

tcwnrd  Paetrln. 
The  q>eech  of  ffisrhines  afaiast  Clai^phaB,  aad  tto 


Rigs 


rinthua. 

M  Baaewal  of  the  war  betwaen  Philip  and  the  Alheni* 


after  his  fUhire,  withdrew  to  Asia. 

Opaicll  of  Lyeurgoa  i 

PhOeaBon  began  to  okMMI  i 
of  AlexandeCi  a  MM 
3S9  Alexander  marches  across  tho  Paropamiias  tn  the 
winter,  passes  the  Oxus,  ukes  Bessos,  snd  rssdiBi 
toe  Jaxartes,  where  he  fbands  a  al^r  t 
He  snbscqtiently  croases  die  Jaxartes;  i 
the  8<7thians.  Hewiatenat: 


paign  In  the  conqnent  of  So. 
Crates,  tiie  cynic,  fiosrisfaed. 


in  the  spring.  ITr  rnnnies  Roxana,  thr  dangler 
of  Oqrartaa^aBaic^riaaprlnee.  After  die  sabjoga- 

ito] 
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the  Hydaspet,  and  defeata  Pornt.  lie  eontbraea 
bia  march  aa  far  aa  ttie  Hypbaaia,  btit  U  there  com- 
pcHed  byUfl  troopa  to  retarn  to  the  Hydaapea.  In 
the  autumn  be  bcglna  to  uSk  down  the  Hydaipea 
and  thr  Mm  to  the  orrut,  Wfaish  ha  Wicheil  in 
July  in  the  following  year. 
AiuxutStff  to  VmlA  wMi  pnt  of  Ua  troopa 

throui^h  Gcdroiia.  Ho  aenda  Hearclnn  w'nh  tbo 
fleet  to  sail  iirom  the  moullia  of  the  Indua  to  the  Per< 
dmOfOt  Koardnw  Moompiyiw  tto  <■ 

Wd  Alexander  rcachea  Stiaa  aC  the  b^inning  of  the  year. 
Tswvd  dwdoMofitho  fUto  Batam^wteo 

HophaciUon  dlM;  CutfiS^  VB^Ml  tfas  OommH 
In  the  wtnter< 
SM  AlonndervaMteBrfqtailBdMapTlng. 

Barpaloa  comaa  to  iHiMa,  taA  Wbm  nojof  tt« 

Greek  oratora. 
DcBoathenea,  aceoaed  of  baring  receired  a  bribe 
flwn  Bvpahu,  ta  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  SO 
talrnta.   He  withdraws  to  Tmzen  and  .£giDB. 
333  Death  of  Alexander  at  Babylon  in  June,  after  a  reign 


DiTiaion  of  the  aatraplea  among  Alexander*!  gcnerali. 
TIm  Greek  atatea  nuke  war  againat  Macedonia,  naa- 
iBf  cdiedthoLaarfinww.  L«oatlMBM,ft«  AtfM* 

nian  general,  defeats  Antipatcr,  and  beiiegea  Lainla, 
in  which  Antipater  had  taken  refuge.  DealhofLo- 


llMBOathenea  retoma  to  Athens, 
^iptridet^rononneeathe  ftuMral  oration  over  Otoae 
«Im  litd  lUtai  Itt  Hw 

Epicurus,  Bt  18,  cornea  to 
Deatti  of  Diogenea,  the  cynic. 
Leoonataa  cornea  to  the  aaalatanoe  of  Antlpater,  bat 
li  daftnteJ  and  dain.  Cratema  eomn  to  the  aaaist- 

ance  of  Antipater.  Defeat  of  the  ronfedrratps  at 
the  battle  of  Crannon  on  ttie  Tth  of  August  End 

Macedanians  on  the  19th  of  September. 
Deadi  of  Demoethenea  on  the  14th  of  OctobflT. 
DmA  of  ArlitattBt  Mt^  €9^  M  dMiMi^  wW Air  ko  feoA 

withdrawn  from  Athena  a  few  montha  before. 
m  Antipater  and  Cratema  eroaa  over  into  Aala,  to  cany 


alain  by  Enmenea,  who  bad  eaponaed  the  side  of 
Pwdlocna*  PmvUoom  InvndM  Egyp(|  when  1m  is 
■m  oy  na  own  imopa.  mnonocinBpnimoM 

■t  Trfparadisus. 
Menander,  ast  20,  exhibita  bia  first  comedy. 
3S0  Antigonua  carrlea  on  war  against  Eumenea. 
119  Doatii  of  AnttpMer,  after  appointing  Polyaporth—  ro- 

gent,  and  bis  son  Cassandrr  chilinrch. 
Eacape  of  Eumenea  from  Nora,  wtiere  he  had  lieen 


Demades  put  to  death  by  Cassander. 
U8  War  between  Caaaaoder  and  PolyaperclionbiGreee« 
^Rw  Atihsnlm  fiBt  Phoeton  to  doolh*  li 

icred  by  Ca-^sandcr,  who  ptnrei  It  Ottder  tfw 
:  ef  Demetrius  Phalerena. 
1  ta  appointed  by  PoIyaperdhoB  <wnii>aiAff 
of  flw  nyd  foroea  in  the  East,  nnd  is  oppovd  by 
Aatfgonus.  Battlo  of  Qablone,  between  Eamenee 
and  Antigonua. 
Death  of  Arridsus,  PhiHp^  and  Karydice. 
Otympias  rctnma  to  Maaadoiria,  and  ii  bariafadbj 
Caasander  at  Pydna. 


we. 

miV's  surrendered  by  the  Argyraapida,  and  put  to 
death  Antigonna  becomaa  maator  ef  Aaia.  Solas- 
ana  fHaafromllbyloa,  and  tabM  rafbga  wHhPtola 

my  In  Et^pt 

Caasander  takca  Pydna,  and  puts  Olympiaa  to  death. 
He  mnrriea  Theaaalonice,  the  daughter  of  Philip, 
and  lu!eps  Roxana  and  her  son  Alanadar  tV.  In 
enstoily.  Cnssnndor  rebuild*!  Thebee. 
315  Coalition  of  Seleucus,  Ptolemy,  Caaaander,  and  Ly< 
dBadMaagrinili 


Polcmon  sucrcods  Xenoorat*-*  st  thi'  Arademy. 
314  Second  year  of  tlie  war  against  Antigonua.  Succeaa- 

Tyre,  and  winters  in  Phrygia. 
Death  of  4ie  orator  iEscbhie^  st  75. 

919  lUrd  jmr  of  Aa      agiUnat  Antigonua. 

SIfl  Fourth  year  of  the  war  against  Antigonna.  VtAmof 
and  Seleucus  defeat  Dcmetriun,  the  non  of  Antigo- 
nus,  at  Gaza.  Seleucus  recorera  Babylon  on  the 
lat  of  Ofltobar,  fkvB  tvMdl  Aa  ant  of  Am  I 
im  rommeneea. 

311  General  peace. 

310  He^enlc^  the  son  of , 
tender  to  the  throna. 
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al  of  hoatOities  betwee  n  biaaan 

Agatboclea  landa  in  Africa. 

I^koraab  «t  31,  begina  to  toadi  m  HylDaM  tad 
Lampsacua. 

Oarcules  murdered  by  fV^j P|Wf  tltWii 

Ptofemy's  expedition  to  Oiaeea. 

Pawawtna,  the  aon  of  Antigonna^  baeonaa  isaitar  aC 
Athens.   Demetrius  Phnlcrens  learea  Aa  0l^< 

The  orator  Dioarchus  goes  into  exile. 

DaoMtrlnt  taadlad  from  Athens.  He  daAato  Ptola* 
tOf  in  a  great  aea-figbt  off  Salsmin  In  Cypms.  Aft- 
ar  tiiat  battle  Antigonna  aaanmes  the  title  of  king^ 
and  Ida  exanida  k  Mtoiiadhf  Ftainf,  flalaaena 

Lysimnrhu",  nnd  rMonnder. 
Antigonua  invades  Egypt,  bat  la  compelled  to  retreat 

^pleana  aetOaa  at  AAani;  whara  fca  taactea  iteot 

36  years,  till  his  dcnth.  r.t  tV.p  agaof 
Bhodea  beaieged  by  Demetriua. 
llMnatotaa  ntofeaa  paauo  wRh  (ho  ^^**^*iif[  and 

turns  to  Athens. 
Demetrina  earriea  on  the  war  In  Oraaca  with  anecoM 


303 


901  War  continued  I 
Caaaander. 

Demochare%  the  nephew  of  Demosthenes,  baniabad* 
Arcbedlena,  flw  eomiB  pooli  flonlahad. 
301  Dcmctrlu*  rro««oi  over  to  Asia. 

Battle  of  ipsus,  in  Phrygia,  about  the  month  of  Aa 
laa^hi  vUdi  Ljifaaaebaaaad  Balatteoidatwl  A» 
tffontu  and  Pamliloa.  AaHflaoMh  at  tl,  i 
dto  battle. 


Demetrius  obtains  possession  of  Cilida, 
Ua  daughter  Stratonice  to  Seleucua. 


297  Demctriu*  returns  to  Greece,  attd^ 
npott  Atbaaa,  bat  ia  repolaod. 

200  Death  of  Philip,  and  accession  of  his  brother  Antiptfeft 
Demetrioa  taJkoa  Sateatda  and  JSgln%  «id  laya  ila^ 
toAAanfc 
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9B5  Danetrioi  takM  Atfaeu 

94  DeiiMtriaf  makes  an  expedldoB  into  PelopomwiM. 
Civil  war  in  Macedonia  buaw  tti  feWO  tnHlHi 

Antipatcr  and  Alexander. 
Demebiua  becomea  lung  of  Macedonia. 

Dioarcboa  returns  from  exile. 
891  Lyiiniachua  defeated,  and  taken  priaooar  bj  the  GcUb. 


Pjrrhus  invades  Thawri|y,bBtto  otHgrf  t>Wllw  be- 

foro  Denetrioa. 
P— ih  of  Ma— dT,  t  n. 

Demetrius  takes  Thebes  a  second  tbat,  Bi  cele> 
bratee  tba  i^jthiaii  ganuw  at  Athm. 

diIm  OB  WH  iirfnflt  Fynlws  wd  the 
He  marriea  Lapaata,  one  of  Iht  Wives 

of  PTTThus,  and  the  daughter  of  Agathoplot. 
Poaidippoa,  the  oomlc  poet,  bcgiiu  to  exhibit 
Doodi  of  Agathoclea. 

Coalitioa  against  Demetrius.   He  is  driven  out  of 
Macedonia,  and  bis  dominions  divided  between  Lj- 


Demetriui  sbIIb  to  Asia. 
Pyrrbus  driven  out  of  Macedonia  by  Lji 


Btrato  succeeds  Thcophrastus. 
Demetriua  sorrenden  himaelf  to  Seleociu,  who  keep* 
bfatt  Id  oaptffhjTs 
W  Ptolemy  II.  Tn.ii.,i«i|p>ff|f  ||  mooiurf  In  fho  Mnfflnii 
by  bia  father. 

WH  Daoutrtaa,  et  5i,  dies  in  captivity  at  Apamea,ln  Syria. 

283  Dctth  of  Ptolemy  Sotcr,  ast  64. 
MI  Lysimnchua  is  defeated  tad  alolB  by 

battle  of  Corupedion. 
M  fidoaeus  murdered  by  Ptoleny 

months  after  the  death  of  Lysimachus. 
Antiocbus  I.,  the  aon  of  Seleucua,  becomaa  £iBf  of 


donia. 

Pyrrboa  cnaiea  into  Italy. 
1  of  tto  GmOo  Md 

He  is  succeeded  hj 
idgna  only  two  montba. 


Demosthenes  honored  withoi 

bis  nephew  Democbarea. 
BMh  of  Cbryatppna. 
.  tf  Antipater  King  of  Macedooln  for  a  abort  time.  Boa- 
tlWBea,  the  Macedonian  general,  checks  the  Ganla. 
ne  Gauls,  under  Brennu%  invade  Oreooe,  but  Brtn- 
noa  and  a  great  part  of  fall  wnuf  m  dliMfdl  at 
Delphi.   Death  of  SoithencB. 
W  Antigonus  Gonatas  becomes  King  of  M"!i»^'vii< 

Zeno  of  Cittinm 
Vft!  Birth  of  F.ratodthones. 
9H  Pyrrbus  returns  to  Italj; 


Fyrrhus  Inradat 


attack  on  Argoa.  Antigouw 
970  Deatb  of  Epicurua,  lat  73. 
962  Deatb  of  Philemon,  the  coinio  poe^  mIL  91 

league. 

350  Arsaces  founds  the  FWfUn  monarchy. 
>  a  Moood  ttme  gnenl  of  tbt 


B.C. 

241  AgUIV.,Unf  of8parta,pattodeafliia< 
of  bia  attempti  to  xoibnn  tbe  atate. 
of 

trius  11. 
226  Cleomeoea  III.  becomatl 

W  DMtfi  Of  OenMriM  n,     aenMlMi  «r . 

Doson,  wboi 


league. 

SZ&8  Cleomenea  carries  on  the  war  with  > 
Anla%  vkelt 

league. 

8SS  fiefbnna  of  Cleonwsflo  at  Sparta 
SM  Hw  AdutauodlfatfMi 

son  against  Cleomeaea. 
229  Mantinea  taken  1^ 

Cleomenea. 
n  JUrilfOBoa  defieata  I 

possession  of  Sparta.  Cleomenea  sails  to  T^jft, 
whore  be  diea.  Extinction  of  the  royal  bae  of  Ao 


S90  Death  of . 

nalduwM 

nns.  The  Acha?ans  apply  for  aasiatanoe  to  Philip, 
wbooipoaMathoircaaae.  CoaaMBOcaMBtofilii 


Invadea  Asia  aaA 


The  history  of  Arstoa 
Polybiaa  commeimea. 
a*  Haceeasea  of  Fbflip.  He 
and  winters  at  Argoa. 

Phylarchus,  the  historian,  flourished. 
916  Continoed  aucoeaaea  of  Philip.  Ha 


again  iavtte 


917  TUrd  andlM||«ar«rtt* 

daded. 
SUnUpooaaiMaial 

214  Eratosthenes  flourished. 
913  PbUipramovoaArataabgrj 

BMbefl 
lUDeatbof 

0M  BoBBina. 

210  The  Homons  take  /Effut, 

909  Philip  invades  Eli*- 

906  Philip  marches  into  i'cloponnesua  to  asaut  tbc  Ach» 


Philoposmen  Is  etected  general  of  the  A 
and  effacta  iaqwrtaat  rofiamM  ia  the  am^. 

"l^^^a^on,  at  the  battle  of  Mantinea. 

Deatb  of  Cbiyatpfna^  wbo  waa  ■occaedad  by  Zaaa 


The  .Stolinns  mnke  peace ' 
PbQip'a  trea^  with  fiooe. 
m  Kabia,  tyrant  off  aaBil—M 

Philip  makes  war  upon  the  fihodiana  and  . 
901  Pbilopcemea,  general  of  ttao . 

Ildllp  takoB  Chlo%  nd  «iDi«  h  CvIl 
SDO  rUUp  returns  to  Macedonia.  War  betircea 

and  Home,  which  coottaaaa  tiU  B.C.  197.  teAa 
BomaaTablea. 
Ariatophanea,  the  grammarian,  i 
197  Philip  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Cj 
196  Qrceoe  declared  free  by  Flaminiaoa  i 
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198  PbOopoMoeo  ddntt  Mabi«,  who  U  afterw vd  aUia  bj 
tfeaAoHns.  LMadaam to adM by FUIop(»> 
■lo  to  ttie  Achaeaa  Itafpe. 
Aatfocfana  comes,  into  Qtwo*  to  Mdit  the  JBtoUaoa 


Iflt  Antiochas  iind  the  JEtolians  defisslad  If  Ite 
it  tka  iMttle  of  Tbennopyln. 


beaiege  Amphuso,  aad  grant  ttRMW  to 

the  ^toHant. 

180  The  Romaiu  be«i«gB  Ambnoi^  and  gnot  poMO  to 

tba  JEtolums. 

t8B  fhHopflBinen  again  geBeral  of  flie  ArhMii  toapiit  wt 

Ju^tet  Sparta,  uid  Kbrogatci  the  laws  of  Lycnrgui. 
183  The  MMawitana  rarolt  from  tb«  Achaan  league. 

Ptolybiiu,  the  hiatorian^ 


B.C. 

179  Death  of  FhiUp  and  aeceukm  of  Peraeoa. 
m  War  httmmm  Hubob  w 

tilt  B.C.  Ica   Bee  the  Roman  Tablea. 
1G8  Defeat  and  capture  of  Peraeoa  bj  JEoUina  Fanloa. 


107  One  UuniMod  of  tka  ftimciptl 


Pd^Umte  amoog  the  AduBaB  < 

151  Return  of  the  Acb«an  exiloa. 

149  AndrUcus,  pretending  to  be  the  aott  of  PMNWb  MV> 

claim  to  the  Macedonian  throcM. 
m  AadriMOiaQWiUMd  bj  Metellna. 
147  Macedonia  reduced  to  tho  form  of  a  ] 
War  betweaa  Roma  and  the  Achaana. 
iMtowtfoD  ttf  Coflnlfc  hf  IfumfaM* 

cornea  a  Roman  prorince.   [Although  thli  ia  de 
.  toaa  aUa  diaaartaiion,  bj  C.  S.  Hermann.] 


Qreace  b^ 
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mOM  THS  roUKSATlON  OF  XBX  CITY,  B.C.  753,  TO  TUS  FjLLI.  OF  TUE  WK5TSU  XyFIBB,  A3*  47i 


orBomoitt 

Painia,  the  21«t  of  April   TW* !»  the  era  of  Varro. 

AccordiBf  to  Ctto,  Rome  wii  foonded  in  B.C.  7S1 ; 

aosoidtay  to  MlyUui^  Ib  BiO*  799}  Mttntti^  to 

Fiblni  PIctor.  In  747. 
7S3  Romalof,  flnt  Eomni  kio^  ralgned  tMf-tVfm 
to    jMft.  Rspv  of  ttw  AiUn  HHMk  ftaBqaflit 
716    of  tba  Canisentei,  CnKtumlni,  AateniuitM. 

Wax  tnd  l«a^e  with  the  Sabfnet,  ute  Kttle  on 

tba  CapitoUm  and  Qnlriaal,  aader  their  king  Ta- 

Ifau.  Tktiua  aUin  it  f  MHPlWII   W«i  Fi- 

dcnss  and  VcLi. 
n6  Interregaum  for  a  jear. 

918  Wmmt  FwpflhK,  Meend  BomM  Ung.  Ilw  length 
to     of  Kama'a  reign  if  stated  differently.   LIvy  makca 
•73    Itajtm;  Cicero,  who  follow*  Poly blus,  39  jeu*. 


073 

to 

•a 


to 
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of  rellgloQi  ccrrmonici  and  rcgnlatioa  of  the  year. 

Tnlhu  UoatUiiu,  third  Boman  Ung,  reigned  38  Teen. 
I»MlnMtkBofiaM, 
to  Borne.  War  wHI  Tdl 
wttktheLetlM. 

Aaen  Ifvctae,  fMnthBOMaklng,  reigned  34  ye«r«. 
Orlgto  of  the  plebeiana,  coocirtiiig  of  conquered 
Latine  aecOed  on  the  ATWtfa*.  Brtwiitoi  of  the 
d^.  OitU  fonadod. 

L.  Tarqninlae  Fltoeoi^  ifth  Roman  king.  Greetneae 
of  the  Roman  monarrhy.  Grrat  jmhlic  worlu  un- 
dertaken. Conquest  of  the  tjabmca  and  L«ttni. 
TteeenatotoenteedtoSOOl  neBatoberorte 
equitea  doubled.    Inttitntion  of  the  minnro«  gentea. 

Serrine  TulUua,  aixtb  Roman  liiog,  reigned  44  yeere. 
Be  adde  toe  Beqiiltae  eid  Vtadadb  to  toe  eMy, 
and  aurrounda  the  city  with  a  atone  wall.  Conatf* 
totfoaofSerriiuTalUae.  Inrttotion  of  the  30  pl» 


534  L.  Tarquinius  Fupcrbua,  laft  Roman  king.  Ao 
to    Mttnttoiiof SenrtnaToUiaeebroftted.  Tnqitobe^ 
il0   eoMeTvIarefLalton.  MdnewvttpontoeTel- 
edanc,  and  conquen  Sneasa  Pometia.   Send*  colo- 
nies to  Bignie  and  CiroeiL   Expulsion  of  the  TW* 
quins  and  establishnient  of  the  republic 
m  Om,  L.  JeahM  Bmtua.  Aeto  to  ttttk. 

L.  Tarqalnius  CoIIatiniis.  Abdkttti. 
Sp.  Lucretius  Tricipltinas.  XMsdL 
ItBtototoePtthnHL 
P.  Valerius  Popllrola. 
War  with  the  Etruscans,  and  death  of  Bratna  la  bat- 


Om,  P.  YdHlaa  PopUeoU  H. 

T.  Laentfus  TridvUtaae. 
Ww  wito  Foneae,  Ung 

Cm.  P.  Valerius  PopUcola  IIL 
U  Boratius  Pulrillus  IL 
Dedlcatioo  of  the  Capitoline  temple  by  tbe  coaaal 
Hentlne. 

Ml  Cbw.  Bp.  I.artias  Flarua  §.  Rofua. 

T.  Uennlnius  AquUinue. 
MS  Ctoe.  M.  VilerfM 


B.C. 


P.  Pottamiae  TebertM. 
P.  Valerloa  PopHeola  TV. 
T.  Laeretiua  TridphiBae  IL 
Ifftaa  Ohadtae  vMBoeaa  to ! 
Cbeik  P«  Pottaaiias  Ttabertas  IL 


of  P*  tTderiae  PuyBeuhi 

Opiter  Vlrginius  Tridottaa. 
Bp.  Cesdae  ViscdUaai. 
501  Cbsa.  Peetanae  ComtolBa  At 

T.  Lartine  Flavas  «.  Bufus. 
Inatitati<m  of  the  dictatorship.  T.  Larttts  Fbrvi  a 
Bnfas  was  the  first  dictator,  and  8p.  Caariaa  Vi» 
neHlnnis  tbn  flrit  mightnr  nuiilfini 
500  Cm.  Bcr.  !>ulpidtts  CamcrinxM  ConHtoft 

M.  Tulliua  Loogaa.  Vkd. 
dM  OMfcT.  AatfaeBfa. 

P.  Veturius  Geminus  Cicurina^ 
496  Com,  T.  Laittae  Flaraa  s.  Bafos  IL 
Q.  CtaBae  (Voleala)  i 
JHeL  A.  Poatumius  Albua 
M^.  JEf.  T.  iEbatius  Elva. 
Belfle  of  Leke  Begilhu,  hi 
feeted  bj  the  Romans.   Borne  writers  place  lUi 
battle  in  B-C  480,  la  wUeb  year  PotonriH  wm 
oonsuL 

481  OMt.  A.  Seaaproataa  Atrslliwa 

M.  Minucin«  Au^rinua. 
496  Oo$$.  A.  Postumius  Albua  Regtlknrifc 

Tarqalnius  Snperbus  dies  at  Cnmc 
495  Con.  Ap.  Claadina  SaUnaa  BegUleaiiB. 
P.  am  illtoi  PirfaeM  Hi  adaa, 

Oppression  of  the  plebeians  by  the  patridsni.  The 
lAea  increaaed  from  90  to  81  b J  tbe  eddilkB  of  Ito 


A.  Vlrginius  Tricostns  Cs 
T.  Vetadaa  Oemaaa  Cieariaaau 
DkL  M*.  Valerlaa  ▼otaaaa  MaxSmaaL 
M0^.  Mq.  Q.  Serrilins  Priacoa  fltructea. 
First  seeesdon  of  the  plebs  to  the  Pacrrd  Mount  lo- 
atitatiaB  of  tbe  Tribuni  plebis  and  Aikiiies  pktxa. 


Bp.  Cassius  Viscellinaa  11. 
Postumna  Cominius  Auraaeaa  IL 
iMl  toe  LeMM  eoHtaAed  ly 
War  wldi  tbe  Volsclans,  and  LiDitoil 
493  Cpss.  T.  OefSBiaa  Maceriaaa. 

Lex  Icllia.    Famine  at  Rome.  Coka^Mttoi 
491  Oaaa.  M.  Minudus  Aagariaaa  Q. 

A.  Bemproataa  Atntone  IL 
M.  Coridanaa  goea  into  exile  emoag  tarn 
490  Cbsa.  Q.  Salpidaa  Cameriana  Ooraatue. 

Bp.  I.«rtlaa  FlaTua  a.  Rafiu  IL 
IM  Ctow.  C.  Julius  Jnlos. 

V.  Pinarius  Mamcrcinus  Rofia. 
Hie  Volsclans,  commanded  bj  Coriolaaai^  e 
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«68  CbMk  Sp.  XMttu  ftatfloik 


487  Con.  T. 

C.  AqonhMTtteu, 
CbM.  Promlat  Virginint 

8p.  Cudtu  ViMQlUntu  in. 
Leagve  conehided  by  9p.  Ctaaitu  with  the  Heniei 
Firtt  agrarian  ]aw  proposed  by  Sp.  CaMtaH 
4B  Cm*.  Ser.  ConwUua  Comus 
Q.  Fabioa  Ylbulaaofl. 
Condemnation  nd 
IN  Qm».  L.  £mnitta  Mnmcrnu. 
K.  Fablw  Vibalamia. 

L.  Valerius  Potitua. 

War  with  Vdi,  which  laftaNreral  jam.  Powerof 
IboFfebiagaBa. 
ttt  Otm.  C.  Juliaa  Jnhu. 

a  FahiM  Vibnlnna  H. 
M  Cm.  X.  TiSAat  Tlbnlaniu  IL 
Sp.  Puria<  MedaQinaa 
MO  Out.  Cn.  Manliufl  Cincinnataa. 
M.  Fablaa  Vibolanna  IL 
ManUoa  falla  fai  birtlto  igdMl  fha 
l>9  Om.  K.  Fabioa  Vibnlanua  m. 

T.  Vlrfinhia  IVicoatna  Rutiluik 
Hm  nbb  geaa  vadortdwi  A*  ww  ivtt  VW; 

Btation*  iUclf  on  the  CrcDiora. 

475  Op««.  L.  .£mUiaa  Mameixua  II. 

OL 

Opitcr  Virginioa 
177  Obm.  C.  Horatiua  PuItUIoi. 

T.  Menenioa  Lanatoc 
Dcatniction  of  the  Fabtt  at  tha  Craoi 

476  Om*.  a.  Virginiiu  Tricoatui  Rutilua. 

Sp.  ServiUoa  Priacua  Structua. 


479 


P.  Valeria*  Poplicola. 
C.  Nratlaa  Rotiloa. 


IIL 


474  Cm.  A.  MmUo*  Vnlao. 
L. 

The  cerum 
with  VdL 
f13  Gmm.  I*  jBnQiiu  Mamercw  IIL 
Vopiaeoa  Jaliuj  Julus. 

Murder  of  the  tribune  Gcnociua. 
472  CosM.  L.  Pinariua  Mamerdoiu  Rofiaa. 
P.  Furiua  Medalllmia  FoMU. 

Publlliua  Volcro,  trib.  propose*  the 
471  Gaaa.  Ap.  Claodiaa  Sabiaaa  AegUleoaia. 

PubliJius,  again  elected  trib.  pi.,  carries  tho  PubliL'a 
lezy  wiiich  enacted  that  the  plebciaa  magiatralst 
riMoM  be  atoelBd  br 

with  tho  i£qn!aii0  and  Volsciaoa.  Af* 

the  cooml,  dea*«tedb7  hia  annj. 
110  Cm.  L.  ^bnHu  Pottoi  IL 

Ti.  iEmillua  Mamcrcus. 
bnpeechnwat  of  tha  ex-cooanl  Ap.  Claadlaib  who 


B.C. 

407  Cm  TL. 

Colony  aent  to  Antiom. 
466  Cm.  Bp.  PoatBmina  Albna  Begmenata. 

Q.  BerrlUna  Priacua  Stractns  TL 
4»  ChMi  a  Fabiua  Vibohuioa  IL 
T.  Qnbwtiaa  CapitdllBW  1 
War  wia  lha  iEqniaaa. 
«•  Oma  A.] 

Pp  Purina  MednlliMn] 
War  with  tha  .£quiana, 
m  Cm  r.aarMm] 

L.  iEbttdua  Eha. 
Paatileaoa  at  Bona. 
mCmL.] 

T.  Valntaa  Gcminus  Clenrinva. 
a  VhwMOIm  Ana,  trib.  jl^  prapeaaa  a  reviaioB  at 
flwiawa.  The  conaak  triumph  otot  the  VoiadaM 
and  ^Iqniana. 
461  Cbafc  P.  Volanmiua  Amititinaa  Gnllas. 

Bar.  Salpidoa  Cameriooa  Cornutoa. 

.apecting  the  law  of  TerentHlna,  which  are  contio. 
nad  till  B.C.  434.  Aocuaatian  and  eondeomalka 
of  &  OriaallM^  lha  aott  oTClBeluMta. 
400  Cm  C.  Claudius  Sablnoa  RegiHenaia. 
P.  Valariua  PopUeoU  IL  DM 
X*.  Qnfaedaa  CliKilHiwtfwa. 
Dtnlog  the  contrntioDS  of  tho  patriciana  and  plebel* 
tatt,  tha  Capitol  ia  aeixed     Hetdonioa.  Tba  acR> 
Md  Valetlin  la  killed  to  reeoverlBff  It 
49B  Cm*.  Q.  Fabioa  Vibolanus  III 
Xfc  ConieHaa  Maluglnensls. 
War  widi  the  Volaciana  and  iEquiana.   Antium  ra 
▼olta,  and  ia  conquered.  Peace  with  flit  M^0mk 
49B  Cba*.  L.  Minoeioa  Esquilinua  AaforiBW. 
C.  Naattna  Botilua  IL 

Maf.  Eq.  L.  Tarquitiua  Flaccns. 

War  with  the  Aqoiaaa  and  Sabfaiaa.  The  Romas 
amy  rfMt  te  bf  flia  «mbif,  tat  dalfwad 
dictator  Ciocinnatoa. 
457  Cm  C.  Boratioa  Polvilhw  U. 

Q.  MtaoefDa  EaqafllBaa  AvgnrloMk 
Trlbnnea  of  the  plcba  Increased  from  OfiatBiM* 
4S6  Cbaa.  ]L  Valerioa  O'aetiiea)  Maximoa. 
Bp.  Virgtataa  TMeaataa  i 
The  Mona  Aventlaoa  li  aari|(Bad     Aa ; 
the  law  of  the  tribone  IcIBoa. 
455  CotB,  T.  Romilttu  Bocoa  Valicainia. 

C.  Vetoriua  Oeminna  dewtewi 
\1ctor7  oTcr  tho  .Sqalana. 
454  Co$*.  8p.  Tarpeiua  Itailttuia  CapltoUaiia. 


A.  Virginiua  Tricaatoa  I 
T.  Kumiciua  Priacoa. 
Cbaa-  T.  Quinctiua  CiqiitoUnoa  Barbatoa  0. 
Q.  SarrfliiH  ] 
ilif  ite] 


The  patricians  yield.   S<»e  H  C.  461.   Three  comnda* 
aionera  are  acnt  into  Greece  to  become  acdjaalaaed 
witih  lha  OredaB  lawa. 
450  Chaa.  Sex.  QolncdUoa  Va 
F.  Cariatiaa  Faataa ' 
Aft^BMdpaadkM 
453  Cbaa,  P.  Beattna  CapitoUous 
T*  MaMBtaa  IiTthItit 

maraaehvi 


to  appobt  Decemriri,  tnm  ^ 
no  appeal  (prorocatio). 
451  Cbaa.  Ap.  Claodiaa  Craaahiua  Begillcnais  Sabinoa  U 


T.  O— in  Aafiiti 
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461  Iktmtirt  Ap.  ClmdiiU 

BUM. 

T.  Genuciaa  AugurlntU. 
8p.  Veturiaa  Cnamt 
O.  Julitu  Jnlai. 
A.  Hanlitu  Vul«o. 

Sec  Solpiciui  CameriDtu  CornatM^ 
F.  flMtina  Capitolinoa  VatScanoH 

P.  Curiatiiu  Feataa  Trigeminus 
T.  Bomiliu*  Bocoa  VaUcuiux. 

Lavn  of  the  Ten  Tabkt  promolg^tcd. 

Ap.  CUodiM  CmtiBBi  B^loPito  8*bl- 


M.  ComeUvs  Maloglnanilfc 
L.  8MSiB»  EaquUlfUU. 
L.  lOBadus  EaqilliiaH 

T.  Antooitu  Merenda. 
Q.  Fabiiu  Vibulaoiu. 
a  PoetiUua  Libo  Tiaaltu. 
K.  Duilioj  Loogos. 
Bp.  Opptaa  CoralOML 
M*.  lUbuIeioa. 
Two  »ddltionMl  table*  are  dUa^ 
of  the  Twelve  TnWci. 
L.  Valerlua  FopUcola  Totttus. 


Hie  decemrirs  continae  fllegallj  In  tho  potse«>!on  of 
power.  lo  coBaeqoMioa  <d  the  deaUi  of  Vlrgiztia, 

MBvir*  depoacd,  and  the  old  form  of  gOTemment 
Ituiijd.  ValerlaaaadBoratlaatiipoiiilodeoiBsata. 
Hm  Legos  Valeria  Borate  taereaw  t 

of  the  plebciatK.    SucccBsful  WVT  of  th 

,  (he  ^'fT^Biwf  aod  SbUbm 


Ml  ClMt.  O.Mw1 

M'.  Papirina  Craesuj, 
MO  Com,  Preadaa  Oepniua  Maoerinna. 

A  ftmise  at  Roma  A  Prt^tetmt  AnMomM  ^potaM 
for  the  flrat  tiM  9p.lfaUw 

the  poor. 
0m$.  T.  Qninctiua  CapitoHnoe] 

Afrippa  Mcncciu*  Lanatoa. 
JNet  L.  Uulnctiua  Cincinoatua  IL 
Utg,  Mq.  C.  Smflfaa  Stractoa  Ahala. 
8p.  Maeliua  auinmoned  before  the  dictator,  tadUbi 
bj  the  magiater  cqnitam  wboi  be  rcfoaed  to  ebif 

ITT.  Tribuni  Militum  eentvlari  pouttsU  (Lir^  hr^ 
The  inhabltanta  of  Fidesa  rarolt,  aod  place  tba» 


Lex  Trebonla. 
447  Com.  M.  Gcganiaa  Maccrlnua. 


Tbo  qansatora  aro  for  tlio  first  time  elected  by  the 
people,  having  been  preTioualy  appointed  bj  the 

T.  Qninctiua  Capitolinus  Barbatua  XY. 
Afrippe  Farina  MednlUnoa  Foaaa. 


a 


trldane  nd  plebebaa :  It  la  propoaed  to  elect  the 
k  IhNB  IIm  pilridau  and  plebdMi^  bat  It  la 


aball  be  dectad  bdiffareoHj 

CMt.  L.  Papirtaa  Magfllanna. 
L.  Sempronloa  Atratinoa. 

Ytata  Tribnnl  alRm  with  conaolar  power  mipoinV 
edthot  they  are  compelled  to  abdicate  from  a  defect 
In  te  napioea.  Cooaala  appointed  la  their  place. 

T.  Qolnctina  CapttoUoiu  Bartaltt  V. 
CtauorM.  L.  Pi^iriaa  MagUbBnu. 

httitxitift"  of  the  eenaorahip.  The  hiatory  of  IHonya- 
iMbnakaoff  tmUajaar.  Vlatoiy  orar  ttw  Tal- 


U.  Fahina  Vibulaaua. 
Poatumoa  JEbntlaa 
Cohmy  foaadad  at  Aidaa 


Roman  ambaaaadora. 

437  On*.  U.  Geganioa  MacerinoalD. 

L.  Sergiua  (Fldenaa). 
DieL  Mam.  .£milina  Hamercinoa. 
Ma^.  Eq.     Qninctiua  Cindnnatnc 
Fidens  reconquered.  The  Vclentea  ( 
498  Chia;  M.  Corndhia  Mrtn^hwiMla 

L.  Paplrioa  Craaana. 
43S  Coa*.  C.  Jnliaa  Juloa  n. 

Dili.  Q.  SerriliQa  Priacus  Stmetsa  (Fideoa^. 
Hag-  Mq.  Poatumoa  iEbtttfaia  Bra  CenikcB> 

M.  Grganius  Maccrinua. 

434  JIJ.  Trib.  MiL  eon«.pe(.  QAr.,  ir,  23.) 

4SS  m  T>1kMHLemu.fei.  (Llr,  ir,  35^ 
DkL  Mam.  JEmUiua  Mamerdaua  IL 
M«f.  Sp  A.  Poatomtna  Tobeitafc 

of  the  eenaorahip  to  elghteeB ) 

438  ni.  Trtb.  MtL  urn*,  pot.  (Lfr,  fr,  ML) 
431  Cbat.  T.  Qnlnctina  Peanxu  Ctnrinnania 

C.  Joliua  Mento. 
Did.  A.  Poatumiua  Tubertaa. 
Mof.  Eq.  L.  Jolioa  Joloa; 


Mount  Algidai. 
430  Caaa.  C.  Papirioa  Craafoa. 


M  Chat.  L.  Set^tu  Fidenaa  IL 

Eoatoa  Laoattaa  TOdfitlQaa. 

T.  Qtilnctina  Peomia 
417  Gbaa.  C  SerriUtu  Stnetoa  Alala. 
L.  PapiilM  Maglllaana  XL 
War  teiland  airfMl  VMI  tgr     tala  «r 

centnriata. 

426  IV.  Trii.  MiL  eom.pot.  (JLAf.,  It.,  31^ 

Jda^.  Eq.  A.  ComeUna  Coaaoa. 

War  with  Veli.  Fideua  again  lerolai.  la 


425  IV.  TVa.  MO.  eon$.  pot    (Llr.,  ir^  JS) 

Tniea  widk  Vatt  Car  twenty  jeen. 
424  ir.M.JML«w>t  (Llv,fr«98) 
Cnua.  L.  Joliua  Joloa. 

L.  Papirioa  Cruana. 
4D  Cbat.  C.  Bempronioa  AtraHsaa; 
Q.  Fabiua  Vibulanoa. 
War  with  tha  VolactaM. 
flamnltea 
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«19  IV.  Trth.  MiL  am$.  jM.  (Uv«|r  48.) 
«ai  Cou.  V.  FabiiM  Vibuluiiu. 

T.  Quinetiiu  OapttOHnm  BmURu. 
Tbo  number  cf  tlM  fBlow  iMNMsd  from  tiro  to 

four. 

«W  IV.  Tr».  Ma.egmt.pM.  (Lhr.,hr,M) 
Conquest  of  tto  Gioak  cHy 


bf  A*  Canpn 


«U /F:7VaiMteMit.f«.  (Llr..hr..44) 

418  77/  Tri!..  ,W  con:  pot   (Liv..  iv  .  4S} 
J>ict.  Q.  Serrilliu  PruciM  FUkBM  IL 
Mof.  Eq.  O.  flerrfliat  (Straetoi)  Aiflb. 
OmM.  L.  Pspiriuj  MugiUanus. 

Mam.  ^ImiliiM  llunerdnu. 
Seftat  of  the  iEquiana,  Larlei  taken,  and  •  colony 
ei-nt  thither. 


417  IV.  Trib.  AIU.  eons.  pot. 
416  IV.  7Vi&.  MiL  cont.  pal. 
4U  IV.  pa.  ieLeom.pti. 

4X4  IV.  Trih  Mil.  eons.  pot. 
Wir  with  the  iEquiuM. 


(Lir,  It,  47.) 
(Lit,  It,  47.) 
(Lhr^K4».) 

(lAr.,  ir..  49 ) 
Bola  conquered. 


Foeta- 


tribnoa,  kffled  tjr  tte  Mldlan. 

From  thU  time  tbo  power  of  the  .1!qtJans  nnd 
VoUciana  declinea,  chiefly  throai^  the  IncrcMiag 


413  Otm  A.  Cornelius  Coanxit. 

h.  Foihu  Medullutu. 
419  Out.  Q.  TtUtu  TtbnliBii* 

C.  Furiua  Piicilufi. 
4U  CbM.  M.  Papfariua  MngUlmw. 

O.  K ratin  RolOw. 
410  Om.  M'.  iEmOiu*  Mamercinna. 

C.  Vftleriui  Poticua  Voloaoa. 
M.  Manina,  tribune  of  the  pleba,  pn^weaa  an  agrarian 
law. 

Cn.  Comeliui  Pomu*, 
L.  Furiua  McJuUinua  IL, 
I  of  die  four  qnaaU 
firtt  time  thnt  the  pkbciani  bad  obtained 
IlL  Trib.  MU.  cont.  pot.   (Ut,  It,  S6.) 
Dkt.  P.  CoimBm  KotBv  Oowe. 
Mag.  Eq.  C.  Scrvilina  (Stractua)  Ahala. 
487  IV.  Trib.  MU  totu.  poL  (Ut,  ir,  57.) 

bvintfoB  «f  llw  me*  wHk  VdL  8eo  411 
The  trace  waa  made  for  twenty  years ;  but  the 
yeara  ware  the  old  Aonian  yoara  of  tea  moathi. 
Tho  RoBMB*  dofcited  by  TobehWi 
106  IV.  Trib.  Mil.  cont.  pot.   (Lir,  Ir.,  S8.) 

War  with  the  VoladaiMi  Anxur,  afterwud  oiled 
TunKfB«,tdteii.  WwdadaicdagainatViH.  Fay 
decreed  by  ths  ioni*  to  dM  Bonn  ioidton  for  the 
first  time. 

40S  VI.  Trib.  m.  CDM.  pot,   (Lir.,  ir,  6L) 

Biego  of  Veil,  wtddh  laala  ten  yeara.  Bee  B.C.  ML 
404  VI.  Trib.  Mil.  cont.  pot.   (Liv..  ir  ,  fll  ) 

An  cclipae  of  the  aun  recorded  in  tho  AnpAtct  Maxi- 
mi  aa  ooeaoitag  oa  Ite  Xanw  of  Jm  (Cla. 
Rep.,  L.  Ifi  ) 
403  VI.  Tnb.  MiL  cont.  pot.   (Ut,  t,  L) 
0mm.  K.  Ftaiw  CamUloa. 

M.  Fottumiui  Albinna  Ilri^cnBla. 
UTy  couota  the  ceoaora  among  tlie  cooaular  trflmaeit 
wboBB  be  ecflOfdlBi^  mebee  e^bt  Is  BBOdwr* 
403  VT.  Trib.  Mil.  com.  pot.   (Ut.,  t.,  8.) 

Deieat  of  the  Romaoa  bofora  VeiL  Ajmrraeorared 
by  Ilia  Voladana. 
101  VI.  Trib.  MiL  cont.  pot.   (LIt,  t.,  10.) 
400  VI  Trib.  MiL am$. pat.  Oi^T^lS.) 
68 


B.C. 

400  Anxor  reeorared  by  the  Rooiasa. 


(LiT, 
A 


13.) 


398 


(LIT.,  T..  16.) 

(Ut.,  t,  18.) 


VL  Wk  JUL  mnt.  pot. 
A  pettiknce  at  Roma. 

for  the  first  time. 
VI.  Trib.  MiL  cont.  pot.  (Ut,  t,  14.) 
An  embaa«y  sent  to 
ri  Trib.  Mil.  cont.  poL 
VI.  Trib.  Mil.  cont.  pat. 
ttkt  ML  Ptttaa  CtamOhMk 
Mag-  Eq.  P.  Cornelius  Malugtoeoaia. 
Capture  of  Veil  by  the  dictator  CamiUoaL 
VLTrtb.Ma.miig.pm.  <LIt.,t«M.) 
VI  Trib  Mil  con$.  pot.    (Lir.,  V.,9B^ 
Paeee  made  with  the  Faliaci. 
Cfaae.  L.  Valartaa  Petftaa.  ^iMjnatad. 

P.  Corneliua  Halnginentis  Cosaua. 

L.  LtMrettoa  Flaw  (JtidiiUaM). 


•tDalpli 


393 

an 


L.  Paplrios  Cursor. 
C.  Julius  Julus.  Dird. 
M.  Comeliua  Malugioenais. 

DbMbMloB  of  dM  Vetortfaw  mOimf  •amw 

plcbcinn*. 

Cms.  L.  Valerius  PoUtua. 

IL  Mtnltaa  CapHnWwMi 

VI.  Trih.  Mil.  com.  pot.    (LiT.,  t.,  32.) 

CamiUua  baniahed.  War  with  VolainiL  The  (Saala 
lavade  Etnuta  and  lay  siege  to  Chutaa. 

VI.  Trib.  MiL  cont.  pot.    (LiT,  T,  9ti 

Viet.  M.  Furiua  (CamiUua  IL 

Mag.  Eq.  L.  Valerioa  Petftaa. 

Rome  taken  by  tile  Gauls.  The  Romans  are  de- 
feated at  the  battle  of  the  Allia  OD  the  16th  of  Ju^ 
(Niebuhr,  rol.  ii.,  note  1179),  and  die  Sank  eniand 
Rome  on  the  third  day  after  the  battle.  CamiOae 
recalled  from  exile  and  appointed  dictator.  Tbe 
Gaula  leaTe  Rome  aAer  holding  il  aeren  '~">l*»t^ 

VI.  Trib.  MiL  cont.  pot.   (LIt,  tL,  L) 

lyict.  M.  Furiua  Camillus  IlL 

Mag.  Eq.  C.  Serriliua  Ahala. 

BouenbaOt  Hie Ladaa and Bankaaa  raneoMO 
their  alliance  with  Rome.  Rome  attacked  by  the 
aurrounding  nationa,  but  CamlUus  gaiaa  rictoriaa 


388  VI.  Trib.  Mil.  eoni.  pot.  (Lir.,  rl.,  4.) 
387  VI.  Tril>.  MiL  con*.  poL   (Lir,  ri,  5.) 

Tbe  wnaibar  of  the  Benan  iribaa  teeraeaad  1 
to  2',  by  tlio  addition  of  four  new  tribes,  the  ^ 
tinot  TroHtauima,  Sabatina,  and  Amiauig 
386  VT.  1VO.  M9.miiM.poL  (LiT,  vL,  &) 
DcfcHt  of  thr<  Antiatea  and  Rtruacana. 
385  VI.  Trib.  MU.  com.  pot   (Ut,  H,  IL) 
Dia.  A.  Cornelius  Cosaua. 
Muf.  Eq.  T.  Quincdua  Capttolinua. 
Defeat  of  the  Vol*cinn».    A  colony  founded  at  Satrt* 
cum.  The  patriciana  accuse  M.  Hanliua  Capilatt' 


3B4  V7.  Trib.  Mil.  cons.  pot.    (I.iv.,  y}.,  18.) 

ManUua  ia  brought  to  trial,  condemned,  and  pot  te 


383  VI.  Trib.  MU.  cont.  pot.    (Lir.,  vi.,  21.) 

The  Ager  Pomptinua  aaaigaed  to  tbo 
eokny  finnded  at  lltpato. 
382  VL  Trib.  MU.  cont.  pet.  (Llr„H,Ml> 

War  with  PrMiaata. 
361  VL  1V».  JML  eeaa.  pet  (LIt.,  tL.  23.) 

War  with  Pri^ncate  and  the  Votsdana. 
9»  VL  Trib.  MiL  mat.  ptL  <|Jr.,TL,87.) 
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380  Omu.  C.  Saipidai  Cameriniu.  Abdicattd. 

Diet.  T.  Quinctias  CindnnRtoa  CspitoHoWL 
Mag.  Eq.  A.  SecDprooiiu  Atrmtbuu. 
PnMMlB  tdvB  by  dM  dtulMtUt'. 
379  FL  Wk  Mil.  com.  pot.    (lAv..  vi .  30.) 
318  FL  1VA,  Mil,  eon*,  pot.   (Llr^  vi,  31.) 
Ohuh  8pu  ScTrflhw  PrtwML 
Q,  Cla-Iiu»  Picului. 
377  FL  TVA.  MU.  eons.  poL  (Ur^  tL,  3S.) 
an  F7. JfBL  era*,  poc  Thrfr  a— ■  —  aolmen- 
dooed  bj  LiT7,  lint  Diodonu  Okv**  71)  In*  pra> 
aerrad  the  iwinH  of  four  of  th«in. 
TIm  RooAnowss  Licnnje  propoted  by  C.  Lkinitu 
md  I*.  BtMiku,  Ab  Mbaoei  of  dw  pMplei  to  iai- 
piwre  the  condition  of  tho  pl«bain%  and  IB  1b* 
eiVMu  their  political  power. 
JTS  C.  UflWu  nd  L.  Sssttu  w lertsd  tribaaei  vmj 
to     year;  and  aj  the  patridnns  would  not  allow  tfae 
371    Rogatioiw  to  bocome  law*,  tho  trtbanea  preTeated 
the  eteedca  of  aH  prtridn  uglrti  bIm  dmluf  thaw 

year*. 

370  f  7.  rrii.  Af  0.  cotm.  jwC  (Ut.,  H,  3&) 

C.  Ltdnlas  «ul  L.  BuWdrnt,  triw  ue  agilB  «betod 

tribonca,  allow  conaular  tribunes  to  be  clioi^cn  thia 
jMr,  OB  aecoaBt  of  die  war  with  Velitras.  Lidoi- 
«•  nd  SbxUob  eaBdAw  to  be  re-elected  down  to 

B.C.  3C7. 

309  VI.  T^ib.  MO.  com.  pot.    (Liv.,  vi.,  Sfi.) 
JflB  yi.TSfb.  Mil  eoni.  pot.    (Lir.,  vi.,  3(j.) 
DUt,  M.  FuriuB  Camintti  IV. 
Mag.  Eq.  L.  ..f^milius  MamerekMHi 
Diet.  P.  Manliua  Capilolinua. 
A/o^.  Eq.  C.  LidniM  CMvu. 
917  VI.  Trib.  Mil.  conn.  pnt.    (Llr.,  H,  dj) 
Did.  IL  Furiua  CamiUiu  V. 
ICv*  ^  T.  QtdMlliu  CiMfaMtw  OiptoUnw. 
Tlip  RooATiovKS  LiciNUB  pMMd,  Om  of  tho  con- 
rak  waa  to  be  cbotea  irom  fbe  plebeian*;  but  a 
WW  flugbtnejr  wm  taadtoted.  tfae  prastorsbip, 
whirh  waa  to  be  confined  to  tlic  patridnna.  Ca- 
milliu,  the  dictator,  eonquera  the  Gnulu,  nnj  dedi- 
eatoa  a  tompio  to  Concordia  to  celebrate  tho  rccon  • 
dliatton  of  the  two  orders. 
886  Oo$».  L.  iEmilius  MamorriTiu*. 

L.  Sestitu  Sextinua  Latcruiua. 
OMiR.  A.  Portmahu  Bflgaiearii  AlMma; 

C.  PulplcloB  Peticaa. 
FrasT  I'LEBELut  Coirfm,  L.  Seztioa. 
Fust  Punoa,  L.  Fariaa  Oaatftaa. 
9flS  Oo$».  T..  Grnudaa  KrmtlsttuSM, 
Q.  ScrTilioa  Ahala. 
MbaeaatRoBo.  Danlh  of CaaflliM. 
SM  On*.  O.  Balpieini  Pcticua. 

C.  Uatalina  Calvua  StolOi 
Ite  paMOanea  eonifanwa.  Lndl  aaaaid  toft  Inati- 
ttttod. 

^  C099.  Cb.  Qflooelat  ATeottneniia. 
L.  AniBaa  ManeKiBaa  It 

Diet.  J,.  Mnnllus  Capitolinoa  lOtparioaMk 
iU§.  Eq.  L.  Pinariaa  Natta. 
Ctaur.  M.  Fabfaia  Ambnatua. 
L.  Furiua  MeduUinoa. 
•OS  Cba*.  a  Scrviliufl  Ahnln  II. 

L.  Qenudua  Avcntincnaia  IL 
WtL  Ap.  Claadfaw  CraMteos  BflfillHHla. 

Meg.  F.q.  P.  ronr-liii"!  .«cnpn!n. 

Half  of  the  Tribuni  MiUtiun  for  the  Int  tilDB  aleotod 


B.C 

by  the  people.  Earthfoake  at  Aoneu  fidTdeva 
tfaa  of  CntdBiL 
an  On*.  C.  Palpidus  Petieaa  IT. 

C.  Licinioa  Calvaa  Stole  IL 
Diet  T.  Qatodiat  Pemmt  OapttaBmn  Criapisaa. 
Mag.  F.q.  frer.  Comeliua  MalnginenHa. 
iBTaaiooof  IfaeOanla.  T.]faaliiiaidU«  a  (}*ul  ia  •!» 
^toeooBbat;  and  acqnupea  dtaauname  of  Tun^UAtaa 
980  Om*.  C.  Poctdiua  Llbo  Vlaaiaa. 
M.  Fabioa  Ambtutna. 
Diet,  a  BerriUtta  Ahala. 

JfiV-B^  T.  QalaeliBB  PaoBBa  CapMhaa  CO^ 

nus. 

War  with  the  Gaula  and  Tibwtinei;  who  are  defeated 
by  thodieMar. 

350  Ooa$.  H.  Popilloa  Lienaa. 

Cb.  ManUoa  Capitolinoa  laperioaoii 
aSB  Cbafc  C.  r>Wan  AmlwuHia- 
C.  PUatioa  Proculua. 
DicL  C.  Solpicina  Petkna. 
Mag.  Eq.  M.  Yakitaa  PopBtola. 
Plautiua  di  fcBU  the  Ilemicaaa,  and  SulpiciaA  the 
Gaula.   Fabioa  fight*  nasacceaafany  a^aic^  xbe 
Tafqntnlenaea.  SeBe«ral  of  tiie  alHanee  wLdi  La- 
tium.   Lex  Poctclia  dt  amhitu,  propoccd  by  the  trib- 
nae  Poetcliaa.  The  number  of  tribi-«  IncjTiH  d 
from  2S  to  37  by  tho  addition  of  the  fimguna 
Publilia. 

337  Cat*.  (.'.  .Mmh  n',i;i]u«. 

Cn.  .Vlaiiliua  Capitolinoa  Imperioaaa  ll» 
T  mr  r-nta  it  Ifamia  it  warltrhfimtn.  laalmi^Hi 
mtc  of  interest  fixed  by  the  TwcIt*  IWUml.  Ia 
Manila  de  rtecftaM  aiawwisanraBi, 
Pvl«anMdaalahfln.  C.LIdai«alBBdfer«ikAMioa 
of  his  own  low, 
3X  QwM.  M.  Fabioa  Ambaatna  U. 
If .  PopiBoa  Laoaa  IL 
Diet.  C.  Martius  Rutilna. 
Mag.  Eq.  C  Plaottua  PreralBa. 
Pnar  PuEiniir  Dictatob,  C.  Marcku  IiatLas,  ran 
qiiera  tlio  Ktruicans, 
355  Coat.  C.  Eulpiciu.i  Pcticus  IIL 
M.  VakrioB  Poplicola. 

 *-  f^Timy  In  -iaiBtim  of  ttu  LlJalu 

law. 

3H  Cou.  hi.  J-abiua  Ambuatoa  III. 

Both  consolaafalBpatrielaBai  Laagaawfifelbaflw 

nitea. 

»  Oma.  O.  BidpMiia  PMietm  IT. 

M.  Valerius  Poplicola  IL 
Vict.  T.  Hanliua  Imperioana  Torqoataa. 
Mag.  Eq.  A.  CorneHna  Oaam  Arriaa. 

War  v  idi  Ta-re  and  1%r|BtariL   T^nMB  BNie  Vtt 
Cwro  for  100  yeara. 
3S8  <W  P.  Valoriaa  Poplicola. 

C.  Marcius  RaliiBB  ■> 
Diet.  C.  Julius  Julus. 
Mag.  Eq.  L.  >Knuliaa  Mamercinna. 
QninqueTirl  Menaarit  appuiiitod  ferafnMirilgrik 
tion  of  debts. 

351  Oo$».  C.  Sulpidua  Peticaa  V. 

T.  Qnfaietioa  Peunos  CapltaBBna  Ciftptaai  1I> 
Diet  M.  Fablus  Amha^tus. 
Mag.  Eq.  Q.  ServiUua  Ahala. 
<*»»•  Cn.  ManHoa  Capftonnoa  Tmpeiloaas. 
C.  Marcius  Rutilaa. 

FiB8TPiAaM]iCaMaos,C.liiiciiiaRntBa*.  W« 
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War 


with  the  TarqulaiMMM^  lo  whom  ft  tnw*  far  40 

jw  U  granted. 
aOO  am.  U.  PopUim  Lwim  UL 

L.  Corncliu*  Fcijiio. 
Diet.  L.  Furiua  Canullud. 

Mv.^  P.Cn 

The  Gaul*  defcntcd  hj  th« 
31D  Cots.  L.  Fahiu  Cuniilua. 

Apw  GlMidiw  Cnariau 
Diet.  T.  ManliiM  Imperiotua  Torquatua  IL 
Mt^.  £q.  A.  ComeUiu  Comru  Arvia*  IL 

ipatrldtBt.  The  Qaola  dafcaladty  thd 
il  Cuniilua.  M.  Vikrin  CorfM  kOi «  GMd 
in  sId^  combat. 
348  Com.  M.  Vulcrius  Corvua. 

M.  Poiiiliua  Licniu  IV. 
Diet.  C.  Claudiua  Crnuinua 
iittf.  £q.  C.  Llrioa  Deater. 
BcMwalof  dwtrwty  witfa 
917  CbML  T.  Manliua  Impcrio«u8  Torq 
C.  Plautioa  Veooo  Uypaosua. 
BadMliaB  Qflke  me  oTinlMMt 
9M  Om.  K.  Vefenus  Corvua  II. 

a  PoeteUaa  Libo  Vlaoloa. 
Seeottd  MMntUm  of  fbe  Lodi 
with  the  Voliciana. 
"Hi  Com.  M.  FaUiu  Dame. 

Ser.  Siilplehii  CunflriBW  Softaa. 
^  Di'a.  L.  Furiui  Camillut  II. 
iitg.  Eq.  Co.  Manliua  CapJtoUaM  topcdotafc 
War  with  the  Aunmci. 
SM  CbM.  a  Mareina  RolilaallL 

T.  SCaolioa  Imj^xriosqa  TorqpulH  IL 
DieL  P.  Valerliu  Poplicola. 
Mag.  Ef.  a  nUaa  Anbaatw. 
2Bdcs  MoncttB  dcdicntril. 
J43  Com.  M.  Valeria*  Corriu  UL 

A.  Cermillaa  Coana  Arrlaa. 
FnsT  Samnite  Wail  Tlic  Cainponians  place  them- 
adrea  ander  the  protection  of  the  liomana,  who 
aand  llie  two  eooaola  agiteil  tte  Hamitna  Vale* 
rius  dcfcata  the  Samnitca  at  Mdut  Gtvnfc 
Ji8  Oaaa.  C.  Marciua  Rutilua  IV. 
Q.  Scrriliaa  Ahala. 
I7ict.  M.  Valcriuj  Comia. ' 
Mag.  Eq.  L.  jEtnillus  Mjunorcinus  Privemai. 
Inaorrectioo  of  tho  Human  army  at  Capua.  Variooa 

should  hold  the  tame  magistracy  till  after 
{tiration  of  ten  ycara,  that  no  one  abould  hold  tiao 
Bugiatradaa  la  the 
suli  niijht  be  pi 
taking  of  intcroat 
Om.  C.  Ffamthia  Vanno  Hypaania  IL 

L.  JEmillna  Mnracrcinua  Priremaa. 
Peace  and  alliance  with  the  Samnitea. 
340  Com.  T.  Manliua  Imperioaua  Torqitataa  UL 
P.  Deciua  Mua. 
Diet.  I..  Papirius  CrauuA. 
Mag.  Eq.  L.  Papirioa  Curaor. 
LAsmWaB.  Oalf deretlon  of  Dectaa  atid degsat of 
the  Lntini  at  Mount  Voatt?laa. 
the  aubjccta  of  Rome. 
330  Obaa.  TL  AnOloa 

a  Publiliua  PhUo. 
Dbt.  O.  PubiiUaa  Philo. 
JiV.X^.  D.Ja 

the  laar  and  an  MbMid.  The 


B.C. 

LefB*  Pabliliaak  propuaed  by  the  dictator,  (I.)  sive 
to  the  pMilacile  tbe  force  of  Scgca  {ut  pUtiscua  vm 
mm  QelrAii  trnmaQj  (2.)  abollah  the  veto  of  tha 

eoria)  on  the  meaaurea  of  the  comitia  centuriat:i 
(3.)  enact  that  one  of  the  cenaora  muat  be  a  plo* 
beian. 

Cm$.  L.  Furius  CamiUaa. 
C.  Msniua. 


341 


Chaa.  C.  Sulpicius  Loogua. 

P.  .£Uua  Paatua. 
JNeb  O.  Cleadiaa  CraMtaaa 
Mag,  M§.  0.  Glandiua  Hortator. 
Fiaar  fuaaiAN  PuKToa,  Q.  PabliUoa  PhOa  Tlw 
pralorriklp  waa  probably  thrown  opan  to  the  pie- 

bt'lnns  by  hii  lawa. 
336  Com.  L.  Papiriua  CraMik 
K.  DuUiua. 
Peace  with  the  Gaula. 
335  Oo$$.  IL  Valeriua  Corroa  (Calaow)  IV. 
H.  Atiliua  Regulua. 
DieL  L.  iEmOlaa  Mamcrcinaa  MfMSai* 
Mv-  £9-  a  PtaMahufhOQ. 
Galea  taken. 
334  Cm.  T.  Vetarlaa  GaMnna. 

Bp.  Po»tumiu8  Albinua  (OMdlMM) 
Diet.  P.  ComeUoa  Rnfinna. 
JfiV.  Jl^  It  AntoBhM 

Colony  sent  to  Ciilcii. 
333  Com.  (L.  Papirioa  Curaor. 

C.  PoalalfaH  Ubo  VMM  n.) 
The  conaula  of  thia  year  are  not  mentioned  bf  anf 
ancient  autboriij,  and  are  Inaartad  hen  m  eon 
Jectara. 

338  Cbaa.  A.  Comeliua  Coaaoa  AffVtan  IL 

Cn.  Dun)itiiis  Cnlvlnoa. 
^  Diet.  M.  Papirius  Craaaua. 
Mog.  St.  P.  Valeriu  Pofllaak. 
Oaua.  Q.  PubliiiuA  rhiin. 

Bp.  Poatumiua  Aibinua. 

ThB eWtaa gtoan la ihe  iaarraiili  TwoMnrMhea 

added,  Meccia  and  Scaptia.  The  Samnitea  and  Lu 
caoiana  fight  with  Alexander,  kiBf  of  Epiroa,  whti 


an  Ckaa.  ILChmdinaMarcciiu?. 

C.  Vatartaa  Potitaa  Jtlaccut. 
Diet.  Cn.  fVelrtHiia  Varna. 
Mag.  Eq.  L.  Valariaa  Potitaa. 
330  Com  L.  Papirioa  Craaaua  IL 
L.  Plantlaa  Veana 
RcTolt  of  Fundi  and  Prirernum. 
3S9  Coi*.  L.  i£miUiia  Mamerciuua  Piivecnaa  IL 
C.  Plaotiaa  Dociaaoa. 
Priveraom  taken.  Ae  etrltaa  ghran  to  the  Pihei^ 

nntcs.    A  colony  Font  to  Anxnr  (Tarr«ctai|), 
338  Cost.  C.  PUatlua  Dedanua  (Venox)  IL 
P.  Comalaa  Salplo  1 
A  colony  acnt  to  FregeUas. 
337  Ctea.  L.  ComaUaa  Lantnlaai 
Q.  PntBHna  PUo  II. 
Din.  M.  Claudiua  MarceUoa. 
Mag.  Eq.  Bp.  Poatnmiaa  < 
War  with  PahepoUa. 
Cbw.  C.  PoeteUaa  Libo  Vtaolaa  UL 

L.  Pnj'iriufi  Mudllnmis  (Curaor  11). 
SscoND  SAja.MTK  W'mm.  I'aUepolla  taken.  Lex  Po» 
idiaelPavMai 
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335  Cut.  L.  Fariiu  Camilhu  U. 
9*  J'HiiIoi  VnttM  Bcttiftu 

Diet.  L.  Papiritu  Curaor. 

Mfg.  Mf.  a  Fabiu  lluimut  Ral]iana&  Aidietui. 
L.  PBfiMu  CrMMM. 

Ml  The  Dictator  and  Magliter  Equitam  coothmed  in  of- 

floe  thU  year  by  a  decree  of 

cooanU.  Defeat  of  the 
■i  Om.  C.  Bttlpiefau  LoaswIL 

Q.  Aulius  Ccrrctanaa. 
B9  CSmw.      Fabiua  Maximua  RnlUMWIfc 

JNtf.  A.  Cornel  ioa  OOMOi  AitIm. 
JCV.  £q.  M.  FabiH 


BC. 

312  Caut.  Ap.  CUnditu  Caent. 

C.  PlntlM  (Vdm^. 
The  eenaor  Claudiua  coiutructa  the  Vis  A^ii*  ■■I 
the  Aqaa  Appia ;  and,  la  order  to  gain  popoMqi 
diatribotea  the  Ubertini  amoaf  all  the  tribes 
311  CkM  C.  Junius  Bubulcua  BraOHllL 
Q.  vEmilius  Barliula  11, 
The  KtiTiacans  declaro  war  agaiaat  the  RonuHi^lig 


T.  Vcturlua  Calrinua  IL 
8p.  Foatumiaa  Alblaiis  IL 
Q.  FUUu  AodNHlH. 
Mtf  Eq.  P-  iBliai  Putua. 
Diet  M.  iCmiUaa  Fi^u. . 
Mag.  Eq.  L.  Ydartai  PImw—. 
Surrender  of  the  Roman  army  to  the  Samnitea  at  the 
Cmdine  Fcn-ka.  The  Eomaaa  refoae  to  xtHUj  the 
peace  witti  the  Samnitea  made  by  ttM  mmbI;  and 
continue  the  war. 
SO  Cmm.  a  PubUliui  Pbilo  UL 

L.  Papiriui  Curaor  II.  (Ut). 
DkL  C.  Msniui. 
Ma^.  Kq.  M.  FoaMoa  Flacdaatar. 
Did.  L.  Comeliaa  Lentnhia. 
iUg.mt.  L.Pa|MwCMrIL 
JM*  T.  Manlina  Impcrioatu  ToffMlMi 
MViJBf.  L.  Fapirioa  Craaaua. 
SI9  ChM  LiPivlitasCvnorZIL(lla|UhHn)i. 
Q.  Aulius  C?: 
Defeat  of  tlie  SamnitM 

L.  Plaudua  Venno.  ' 
Omm.  L.  Papiiioa  Cniraa. 

TVooe  aude  with  the  Samnitea  for  two  jeen.  Two 
aew  trlbea  added,  tjfeniina  and 
UT  Cbaa.  C.  Junioa  Bnbolcna  Bmna. 

Q.  iBnoittna  BartMdib 
SU  Chat.  Bp.  Nautius  Rutilus. 

M.  Fopiliua  Lnoaa. 
JMm*  Lb  iBDiflbM  IfaMiMhw  Vkhv 
Mtg,  Mq.  L.  Fulrioa  Ctmnia. 
Hm  flMnnitm  xeaew  the  war. 
Sltf  Om,  aPttUBfiMFMIenr. 

I».  Papiriui  Cursor  IV. 
DieL  a  Fabiiu  Mnimoa  RaUiiaaik 
Mag.  Eq.  Q.  Anllai 

C.  Fabiua  AmbOHML 
914  CbM  M.P<B«dhu  Liba 

C.  Bttlpidiu  LoogiM  UL 
Did.  C.  Mamioa  IL 
Mag.  Eq.  M.  Fosliua  Flacdnator  IL 
Victory  orer  the  Samnitee.  Infumetioa  and  fiabJo< 


iftieeMi, 


310  Co$9.  Q.  Fabins  >TFix;mui  RaHianasIL 
C.  Karefau  Kutllua  (Cenaorinua). 
tarvMCM  ifriB  aaAatol.  Ap.< 

ues  censor  after  the  adJirfttion  of  his  roBcagoe,  ia 
defiance  of  the  Lex  The 


309  DUi.  L.  Papirius  Carwr  IT. 

Mag.  Mq.  C.  Joaiua  BubulcM  Brataa  IL 
llo  comwla  ilria 
again  defeated. 
308  Om.  Q.  Fabioa  Uaximaa         m  IIL 
P.  Decioa  Hoa  U. 
The  Samnitea 
and  PelignL 
307  CSbm.  Ap.  Claudiua  Cbcuj. 

Mm  Taleriua  Maximua. 
€.  Joalu  Bubolcaa  Brmua. 


Cbaa.  P.  Comelina  Arrina. 

Q.  Maratoa  Tremuloa. 
Dice  P.  Covadina  Sdplo  Bartiataa. 
Mag.  Eq.  P.  DecJua  Moa. 
loaorrectlon  and  aubju^tSon  of  tbs  ] 
305  Con.  L.  Poatomina  Megeiloa. 

Tl  KBimdM  Aimilw. 
M.  Fulviua  Curma  Pwtinnj. 
Victorioua  campaign  agaiaat  the  aamiiitraL  Bofta  , 


W%  Ow«.  P.  Sulpidna  Savcrrio. 

P.  Semproniua  SopbaA 

p.  Dedat  Hna. 
Peace  ooocloded  with  the  Samnitea.  The  Mifam 
defeated  «l(h  great  aUnghter.   Peaee  wiak 

Miirrucinl,  Marti,  PelignL  The 
the  Ubertini  in  the  four  eity  tribe*. 
Cn.  Flarioa  makea  Imown  the  cItUo  joa,  and , 
ea  a  calendar  of  tlw  dieatellMAMfti 

903  Ct*».  L.  Genucius  ATcntiomsia. 

Ser.  Comeliua  Lentuioa  (RoflaiM). 


L.  Papiriui  Conor  V. 

C.  Jonioa  ftriwdaua  Bratus  IL 


and  the  island  Panda. 
SU  OMa.  M.  Valarim 

P.DadMlllH. 

DieL  C.  Solpidua  Longua. 
JCV.  Xf.  C.  JaafaM  BobaloM 


301 


Chat.  M.  Liviui  Dentcr. 

M.  iEmiliua  Paalhia. 
INet  C.tmSm'BtMkm 

Jbg.  Eq.  M.  TitiniuK. 

Tha  Apiiana  renew  the  war,  bat  an 
by  Aa  dietatoc* 

Mag.  Eq.  M.  jEflBllhM  PMDml 
JNet  It  Taleriua  Carmi  IL 
ibg.  Eq.  C.  SempnMdaa  Sopbna. 
NooomnlaiUajiar.  WartHlhte 


Cm.  Q.AppaMM: 

M.  Valerius  Con  us  V. 
"Vha  Lex  Ogulnia  increwea  the  pf^qbtr  of 
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'  The  Lex  Valeria  Je provoeationtro-enBcted  tbo  former 
law,  wUeh  had  been  twic«  berore  puacd  on  tho 
proporitfoa  of  different  membcrt  of  the  Mme  geni. 
M  Om.  M.  Fulviua  Pstiniu. 

T.  Mftnlius  TorquaMif.  Diad> 
M.  Valeriua  Corrua  VL 
CkMa.  P.  SemproaliM  flopbna. 

P.  Pulpiriui  SaTerrio. 
Two  oew  tribca  formed,  the  AnimtditaA  TinmtM. 
AcoktajwuAtoVwnUtmoQgitmXJiMam. 

an  Cam.  I..  CornHiui  Rripio. 

Co.  FalTitu  Maxuntu  CeotniiMlaei 
IteBs  Ountira  Wjjl  TIw  Smnitea  Inrade  tbo 
trrritf  irj-  of  the  Locaniaiu.  the  Mica  of  tho  Roman*, 
which  occMknu  •  wnr.   The  Samnite*  defentcd  nt 
BoTtaBUm;  tb»  Etrnacaoa  at  Volat^^rrs.  Coloaj 
founded  at  CarscoU. 
287  Cpw.  Q.  Fabiua  Maximtu  Rafliaaaa  IV. 
P.  Declua  Una  UL 

Tbo  war  continned  In  flunbiiB.  ""^WHiWMf- 
main  quiet  thta  year. 
tK  Cou.  L.  Volunaioa  Flamnu  Violeu  IL 
Apb  Omdliu  Ctoen  n. 


Tho  wsr  rnntinnrd  in  Fnmnium,  nnd 
29j  CotM.  Q.  Fabiua  Maximua  RuUiuoa  V. 
V.DediwHiMiy. 
Great  defeat  of  the  Samnita^  BfraKM 
■ad  Gaala  at  Scntinum. 
WidSom.  L.  PoatninlBa  Megellua  IL 
M.  Atiliua  Regtilus. 
Caut.  P.  Comelina  Arvine. 

&  Mvctiia  SutDoa  (Cenaorinua), 
War  eoBtinued  in  fiuaBiam  and 

citiea  !n  Ktruria.  VoNinii,  Prnisla,  nnd  Arrctium, 
■ne  for  peace ;  a  trucjc  ia  made  wifli  them  for  40 
yeara. 

W  Coat,  L.  Papirlui  Cursor. 

8p.  Carriliuajfaxiraua. 
no  fluBBllM  Mbatad  wtaii  grai 

dU  Bet  up  at  rtntnc 

Q.  Fahiua  Maxlmaa  Garget. 
D.  Jtariw  Bratv  Beam. 

I  fkblus  dofcated  by  the  Samaitea;  bat  hla 
n  ^Fablna  Maxionta,  gaiaa  a  great  rictory 
I  which  lliey  aerer  recorer. 
PontiQa,  the  Samnite  general, 
M  Cbaa.  L.  Poatamlaa  Me^ollun  ITT 
C  JnnhM  Bmtua  Bubulcua. 
TlwBaamltea  hopeleaaly 
Bllnfam  taken.    A  colony 
MQ  Con.  P.  CorneUua  liutinua. 
IP.CwIuDattlataa. 
Both  conanla  fnvndc  Pnmnlum.   The  Samnitea  »nb- 
aait,  aad  ane  for  peace.  Coodoakm  of  die  Samaite 
war^wUdHudlaatedSSfaan.  BaeB.C.m 
19  Cm*.  M.  Valeriua  Maxlnun  Cvikm. 
Q.  Cndicioj  Noctaa. 
mUBflil  Capitalea  inatitoted. 
trum.  Sena,  and  Hadria. 
90B  Com.  Q.  Morcius  Trcmnlaa  IL 

P.  Corncliuj  Arvina  Q. 
Wl  Om».  M.  aandlM  Manrilaa, 

r.  Xantius  Rutllua. 
266  Gm$.  hL  Valeriua  Mazimot  Potitoa. 

Dkt.  Q.  Ilortraaiaa. 

Laat  aeceaaioa  of  the  pleba.  The  Lex  Horteaaia  of 

i  AiOy  tha  pdfileiea  of 


Coloaiea  aoat  to  Caa- 


B.C. 


WMTery  probably 

paaiod  in  thii  year. 
285  Cou.  C.  Claudiua  CaoiM. 

ItAatUaaLapidM. 
9M  Goto.  C.  Serrilioa  Tucca. 

L.  CacOhu  HataBna  Dealer. 
283  Chaa,  P.  Coraeltaa  Dolabella  Uaxlana. 

Co.: 

Q.  Cediduj  Noctaa.  Abdieaud. 
The  Gaola  barfaia  Amttm^  aid  iafcn  1 

In  the  courfc  of  the  same  year  the  ( 
caoa  are  defeated  by  the . 
SB  ClMk  anbrietaa 

Q.  £miliua  Pa_ 
The  BoU  dafeated :  peaee  made  with  tljcm.  Tha 
SamnltM  rarolt,  bat  are  defeated  tofether  with  tha 
Lucaniana  and  BrattiaML  ~ 
ThuriL    Tho  Tarcntinea  attaA  •  1 
Ml  Cbaa.  L.  i£mUiua  Barbnla. 

aiMaaPUMppaa. 
PrxRHrs  ARBivrs  TV  Itat.t.    TTp  cnmc  upon  the  ta- 
viution  of  tho  Tarentioea,  to  aaaiat  them  ia  thaif 

880  Om*.  p.  Valrrius  I  n  vimn, 
TL  CoruBcaoiaa. 
JMet  Cm.  : 
Mag.  Ef, 

Cm.  DonHhia  Cilvfanw  Maadmoa. 
The  Romaaa  defeated  by 
879  CSfaa.  P.I 

P.: 

The  RoBMBaaladiffiiliHypynliM— tf, 


m  Oua.  C.  PahrWaa  LttK;inaa  U 
a  AnlllBaPa|»naII. 
Pyrrhua  paaaea  orer  into  Sicily.   The  Ronani  carry 
oD  the  war  with  aacceaa  againat  the  aatioaa  of 
SoMham  Iia^  wte  kad  Mid  «tt  l^nte. 
877  Cbaa:  P.  ComeUua  Raflmu  II. 

C.  Jttaina  Brataa  Babolcaa  IL 
816  Om.  O.  Frtdaa  Mailu—  Gnrgea  tt. 
C  nrnudna  Clepahia. 
Diu.  P.  ConieUua  P"ftinHi 

JAv*<Sr>  

Pyrrhua  retnma  to  Italy. 
875  Caaa.  IT.  Cariiu  Dentatna  IL 
1m  OonaUoa  Leatoloa. 
Ctaia*.  C  Fabriclat  Laaatam 

Q.  iEmiliaa  Papns 
IVMal  defeat  of  Pyrrhua  near  BcneTcataoi.  Ha  laatai 
Italy. 


874 


M*.  Carina  Dentatna  ITT. 
Ser.  ComeUua  Merenda. 
aCMiaaOadtaan. 
C.  Pahlaf  Dorio  Liclnna. 
C.  Fabridaa  Luadaaa  lU. 


Colonlea  acnt  to  Poaidonia  and  ( 
878  Ooaa.  L.  Pajiriai  Caiaor  IL 

flp.  OarffflM  Maifamii  O. 
Chiaa.  M'.  Carina  DaalalM. 

L.  Papirioa  Conor. 
Cbneloaion  of  the  war  in  Soothera  Bafy. 
aubmita. 

871  Cmo.  C.  Qulnctiaa  aaadoa. 

L.  Goiaeiaa  Cl^ataa. 
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ari  lUiegium  ii  Uken,  and  the  soldicra  of  the  ranipanliin 
legion,  who  bad  •eized  the  city,  arc  ukca  Ui  Itomo 
radputtodMdL 

270  Cm*.  C.  Genucius  ClepBioa  IL 
Cn.  Comeiliu  BUaio. 

MB  Owe  Q.  Ognlahu  Odhw. 

C.  Ftil)iua  rirtfir, 

SilTer  money  fint  coioed  at  Rome. 
MB  Om.  Ap.  CtaiiditM  Crura*  Rofba. 
P.  Sempronlus  Sophn*. 
The  PiccDtioea  defeated  and  tubmit  to  tha  Romana. 
Coloniea  founded  a(  Ahminum  aad  BeneTcntum. 
m  ChM.  K.  AiiUiuBigakMi 
L.  JuHtu  Llbo. 
The  Sallentinee  defeated  and  Brundiaium  taken. 
Ml  ChM.  ]I.PabfiMPIatar. 

D.  Junius  Pcra. 

The  fiallffntine*  aubmiL  Subjugation  of  Italy  com- 


MS  dm.     Fabiua  Maxitnui  GurfM  10. 
L.  MtanOitta  Vitulua. 
CbMi.  Cn.  CanMHoa  BUa 

C.  Marciua  Rutilua  II.  (I 
9M  Gpm.  Ap.  CUndlua  Caudex. 
M.  Fulriua  Flaccoa. 
FnnFotOOWiUu  First  year.  The  coniul  Claudj. 
us  croasea  over  into  Sicily,  itnd  defeats  the  Carthv 
(iniaiu  and  Syracusans.   Gladiators  exhibited  for 
the  flrsl  time  at  Roma. 
Cbw.  M'.  VhIoHu^  Muximus  C 

H'.  Olaciliua  Cracsus. 
OkL  Cn.  Fulriua  Maximoa 

ft  M^-  Q-  >far<-hiii  riiilippus. 

I  year  of  the  tirst  i'unic  war.   The  two  consuls 
)  o«w  into  8Mly,  ad  irfM 
Hicro  mnkm  pence  with  tho 
L.  Fostumitts  (McfeUua). 


Third  year  of  tlm  first  Puoic  war.   Tlio  two  consuls 

li^  aiefa  lo  Acrigeotum,  wbidi  i»  ukan  after  a 

deft  of  MW 
0ms.  L.  Valerius  Fli 
T.  Otadliu*  C 
Fourth  year  of  the  firat  Pnnlc  wv.   The  Carthagini- 

■na  rarage  the  eoaat  of  Itaty. 
Cbas.  Cn.  Cornelius  Sdplo  AdM 

C.  Duiliua. 
nMi9«ir«fllwftntFMtoirar.  Tte 

buIM  a  fleet   The  eowai  DoOIm  §dm  • 

by  aaa  over  tha  CartfMgbdmu 
Om.  L.  OoraallM  fldplB. 

C.  AquiUus  Floras. 
Sixth  yoar  of  tha  Arat  Pnaie  war.  Hie  cdnaul  Cor 


carries  on  tlie  war  in  Sicily. 
856  Own.  A.  Atfliaa  Calattaua. 

ChMMi  C.  Dolliua. 

L.  Cornelius  Sclplo. 
Seventh  year  of  the  flrat  Punic  war.  The  two  con- 
Mk  eany  OB  lb*  WW  la  aiiOy,  bok  wlfteat  moh 

snccrsfl. 

V7  Obas.  C.  Atiliua  Regulna  (Serraaaa). 
Oi.  CoiMltaa  Blario  n. 

Diet,  a  Ognlnius  Callus. 

Af«V.  Eq.  M.  Latoiioa  naadaDoa. 

IWooMdAiiW 


B.C. 
S8« 


SS3 


CbcSL  L.  Manliuft  Vuhn  Loagm, 
Q.  Caedicius.  Ditd. 
M.  AimiuBagaliialL 
Kinth  year  of  the  fir»t  Punir  wr  r.   Thr  two  corn:  a, 
Uanliua  and  Regulus,  defeat  the  Carthajpnaaas  by 
■00  and  land  In  Afrlea.  Soeccaa  of  tiba  ftoora 
■nna  in  .Africa.    Mnnlius  rrtiim^  to  Ilome  wilk 
port  of  the  army.   Regulus  remains  in  Africa. 
Otm.  Ber.  F^vloa  Pctfnna  NoUHor. 

M.  ^milius  Paullus. 
Tenth  ynar  of  the  firat  Punic  war.  Bcgalns  eooda 
ucs  the  war  In  Africa  with  grmt  raeeeaa.  defeala  dia 
Carthaginians,  and  takes  Tuni§,  but  is  iAerwiid 
defeated  by  tho  CRrthncinifins  under  thr  command 
of  Xanthippu«,  and  taken  prisoner.  Tbe  Romans 
oqolpolwge  fleet,  which  defeato  the  CartiiagiBlaa% 
and  cnrrii-s  ofT  from  .Africn  O.  f  •nr\'.Tora  of  the 
army  of  Regulus ;  but  on  its  return  to  Italy  it  b 
ad  moat  of  Ibo  aUpa  an  doibayd 
Cn.  Comeliu*  i^ripio  Arfsa  IL 
A.  AtiUus  CalatiDua  IL 
KloTeMiiyoHrof  tbotmPoBio  wir.  l^oloono^ 
in  three  months,  buQd  onodMr  fleck  of  SSI  dUpn 
They  take  Panonnus. 
Cbss.  Cn.  fierrlHus  Cippio. 

C.  .''«  mitronius  Blitsu*. 
CSdus.  D.  Junius  Pera.  Ahd'uattd. 

L.  Puttumius  Mc^Iltts.  Dui. 
TwcltUi  year  of  the  first  Punic  war.  The  twaAeea. 
aula^OTagr  the  coast  of  Afrira.    On  their  rrtam  to 
Italy,  the  Roman  fleet  is  again  wrecked.   The  tea- 
Ola maolfo Bot {o bond anodMT fleet  Tkl 
ranins  the  firtit  plebeian  Poalife 
Cms.  C.  Aurelios  Cotta. 
F.  SarrilhM  OoBteoa. 
M*.  Valcriu*  Maximtin  Meiaalo. 


2sa 


p.  Sempronlus  Sophna. 
lUrtoenfli  year  of  the  flnk  Fmle  ^ 
suls  carry  on  the  war  in  Sietlj. 
S5l  ClMf.  L.  Caciliua  Metelloa.^ 
C. 


2S0 


FonrtBoadi  year  of  Oo  flrst  Punic  mt.  tto  too 

carry  on  the  war  in  Sicily. 
Om*.  C.  Atiliua  Regulna  (Scrranu*)  IL 
L.  Hotillaa  Valoo  <L«Bfitf)  IL 

Fifteenth  ypfir  of  the  first  Punir  war.  Great  Tictorj 
of  the  proconsul  Metellns  at  Panormna.  Beguhw 
•rot  to  Rome  to  aoHcit  peoee,  or,  at  leaat  aa  «a- 

cbanje  of  pri«onrr».  The  Romnnt.  on  tbe  cortn- 
ry,  resolve  to  prosecute  the  war  with  the  greatest 
Tigor.  A  BOW  fleet  Mk.  no  two  coBnk  kf 

elcj^c  to  Lilyt  riuni. 
[Araacea  founds  the  Parthian  monarchy.] 
Oaai:  P.  Ctaodhia  Polcber. 

L.  Junius  Pullufi. 
Diet.  H.  Claudiui  Glicia.  .^MlealcdL 

A.  Atilius  Cnlatinus. 
Ma^.  Eq.  L.  Cteciliua  Metollus. 
Sixteenth  year  of  the  first  I'unic  war.  TTie  coanri 
Claudius  defeated  by  cea.  He  it  commanded  by 
die  aaiMte  to  nominate  a  dictator,  and  nooiBalai^ 
in  scorn,  Glicia,  who  bad  be  n  h\s  acrihe,  but  who 
is  compelled  to  resign.  Tho  fleet  of  tbe  other  coo- 
aol  la  wreekad.  The  dtatatof  AlUo 
crofios  over  into  Firilj,  Keing  the  flnt 
who  carried  on  war  out  of  Italy; 
CAoiottMCodBlL 
P.  BerrfllDi  QHtina  IL 
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MS  SevcotBendl  jmr  of  the  fir«t  Punic  war.   Tuo  con- 

rait  cany  M  fb»  war  la.  flteUj. 
S47  Cms.  L.  CaBcilinR  MetrllualL 
N.  Fabiu«  Butco. 
<3m$§.  A.  Ainint  Cdalfani*. 

A.  Manliiis  Torquatus  AtticiM. 
£igbk.*«iiUi  yeur  of  Ibe  lir»l  I'uuic  w  ar.  Uamilcw 
Barcm  Bppointed  gvoenl  of  the  Cwtlwigiiitiin  He 
nTagcdthi- con»uofli4j.  TlweldaeMiitdiecenp 
mu  are  HilfiZL 
(BiitbofHMntbd.] 
M6  Cl0w.  M'.  Otacilioi  dWMm  n. 
M.  Fabiu*  Lieinna. 
DicL  Tl.  Coraneaniua. 
M^.  Bq.  H.  Fulvius  FUccuj. 
Nineteenth  year  of  the  tirtt  Punic  war.   During  this 
year,  and  for  acTeral  succeauvo  year*,  the  war  ia 
eUeflydetaahw.  BetfipHilM  are  esbMUlad  with 
Uic  Dtruggle.  Hamlle«r  cwvIm  ca  die  war  wUi 
great  akill. 
MS        M.  FafataaBolaoi 

C.  Atiiius  BulbuB. 
Tweniietti  year  of  the  &nK  Punio  war. 
M4  Ottt.  k.  Haolhu  Torqaataa  Atttena. 
C.  Semproniua  Hln'auB  II. 
Twm^-firat  year  of  the  firat  Punic  yrar. 
M3  On*.  C.  Foadanhu  Paadiilua. 

C.  Sulpicius  Gallus. 
«  Twenty-aooood  year  of  the  fint  Punic  war.  The  eon. 
aol  Faadaiiitu  Mbala  BanUew  fai  8ieU j.  A  mc* 
oad  pnetor  appointed  for  the  flfat  tbM 
949  Cm*.  C.  Lutatiua  Catulua.  . 

A.  Poatumiua  Albinoa. 
Twaotj-thlrd  year  of  the  flxafe  Foals  war.  Tha  Bi»> 

mans  oc^nin  build  a  fleet. 
S41  C0M.  A.  Maaliua  Torquatua  Atticna  IL 
Q.  Lolatiaa  Oereob 
Omaa.  C.  Aurelius  Cntta. 

M.  Fabiua  buteo. 
TiNB^fBWdi  and  laat  yaar  of  tha  ftrat  Pnale  war. 

The  proconsul  Cntulus  dcfonts  this  Cnrthngininna 
by  aea,  ofl  tlie  .£gatca.  Peace  made  with  tbe  Car- 
thaglnlaDfc  8leQy  bacoawa  a  Roauua  prorlncai. 
Revolt  and  conquest  of  the  I'ali»cL  War  of  the 
Canbaginiana  with  the  lacrcenariea.  Tlie  citizena 
Btfha  eanaaa  ara  S91,000l 
flO  Ob««.  C.  Claudiaa  Contho. 

M.  Sanpronioa  Tuditama; 

A  ooVmy  aent  to  fipdIetiiuD.  Hw  SardlBiaBa  raTolt 
from  Carthago. 

Llviua  AndrookuB  befiaa  to  exbiUk  trafediaa  at 
Some. 

M  CSm*.  C.  Manliua  Turrinua. 
Q  ^■«leriu»  Folto. 
Q.  Lnmus,  tlie  poet,  bom. 
196  Gmk  tl  fl— pgeotaa  Gnedma. 
P.  ▼aleriuj  Falto. 
Tho  BOHMna  cany  on  war  wtdi  tha  BoU  and  Liguri- 
ana.  Hie  FloraHa  faialitBtad.  Ceododon  of  tiie 
war  of  the  CitrthnginiaDa  againat  their  nereenarica 
afiar  it  bad  laated  tbrea  yaara  and  fear  mootha. 
Hm  CwfltmlttI*—  «*  oMfBd  to  aarraMer  Bar* 
dinia  Mid  Canlea  to  the  Bonaaa.  HawBear  aant 
Into  Spain. 
937  Cbai:  L.  ComeHna  Lcntniua  Caudinua. 
a  Fulviua  Flaci  u«. 
War  continued  « ith  tin?  IJoii  and  Liguriuta. 
St36  C^.  P,  Cornelius  Lcntuiua  Caudinua. 


C.  Liciniui  Varua. 
Gntaa.  L.  ComaUna  Lantolaa  Candiana. 

Q.  Lutfttim  CiTco.  Difd. 
The  Traoaalpine  Gaula  croaa  the  Alpa  on  the  invita- 
tkmeftheBoii;  bal^faieolwaqiieDeeofdiaaaBaloBa 
with  the  I'o!!,  t!icy  rrturn  lionie. 
11m  Aomana  carry  on  war  with  tbo  Liguriana  asd 
Garalema. 
S3S  CtoatL  T.  Manliua  Torquatna. 
C.  AtOioa  Bulboa  II. 
Tba  Bardlniana  rebal  at  tbaiaMlgatioB  of  the  Cartha> 
ftalaaa^  bat  ana  anbdtiad.  Thateflaplaof  Jaaaaii 
ahnt  for  the  aecond  time. 
The  poet  Nwriua  flourished. 
2M  Goaf.  L.  Postumiua  Albinua. 

Bp.  Carviliue  Maximua. 
Cenu,  C.  Atiiius  Bulbus. 

A.  Poetumiua  Albinoa. 
War  with  tlic  I.i;,'urians,  Coraicana,  and  Sardiniana. 
who  were  secretly  urged  by  the  Carfltagiiniani  to 
rerolt 
Birth  of  M.  Porcius  Cato. 
933  Co—.  Q.  Fal>iua  Maximua  Vermcoaua. 
IT.  Pcaponlna  Miuba 
War  with  the  LiguriHiis  nnd  Bardfaliaaa. 
232  Cos*.  M.  iEmiliua  Lcpidua. 

U.  pQbBdaa  Hallaolaai 
The  two  consuld  carry  on  war  in  Sardinia.  Ho 
agrarian  Utw  of  the  tribune  C.  Flajnioina. 
9S1  Gbaa;  It  Pomponioa  Kadm. 
C.  PapiriuaJijaa 
Vict.  C.  Duilhia. 
Ma^.  Kq.  C.  Aureliua  Gotta. 
Gmaa.  T.  Manliua  Torqnatoa.  Ahdieatti. 

Q.  FulviuB  Flaccns.  Ahdicnted. 
The  Sardiuiuud  and  Coraicana  subdued.   Sp.  Carrili 
va  dhroicaa  hk  wUe,  tha  Inrt  toataaea  of  dtfforco  aft 
Kotne.  Other  dates  nrc  givaa  far  thla  ovaat; 
230  Cou.  M.  itmiUua  Barbula. 
IL  Jooloa  Para. 
Oawa.  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  VerrucoaUk 

M.  ticmproniua  Tuditaoua. 
WarwMi  tlia  Ugarlana. 

239  CiMt.  I-.  Pt>-t'.)ni:i!3  Alliiiiu';  11.  * 

Co.  Fulviua  Centumalua.  • 
War  wtdi  tba  IDjilaai^  wbo  ara  aaaflF  anblwd. 
Daatb  of  Hamilcar  in  Spain,  who  ta  ■neeaadad  ia 
tba  conioand  by  HaadrubaL 
998  Cbaa.  8p.  CarvfUaa  Hasiuna  V. 

Q.  Fabiua  Maximua  Verrucosus  II. 
Foatumiua,  the  proconsul,  wbo  had  wintered  in  lUyr- 
icum,  makca  peace  with  Teuta,  queen  of  tba  Il^jri* 
ana.  Fint  Roman  euibasey  to  Qtaoaa.  Baadnbd 

makes  a  treaty     ith  tin-  HOBUna. 
227  Coat.  P.  Valeriuj  Floccus. 
U.  JUQIaa  Bagntaa. 

Kum1»i^r  of  pr»tors  increaaed  ftoto  tWO  to  ftNVi 
226  Co—,  li.  Valeriua  Measala. 

L.  Apoadsa  FaOo. 
295  Cbat.  L.  JEmilius  Papus. 

C.  AtUiua  Bagulaa.  Slain  «n  haait, 
Chnat.  C  ClamdlQa  Caodio. 

M.  Juiiius  Pcra. 
Wjut  wiTU  Tua  QAXSUt.    The  Tranaalj^nw  Gania 
craaathaAlpaandJobitliaCiaalpiMOMk  IMr 
aaited  forcea  defeated  by  the  coaaol  ffimtl*"'  Ikt 
consul  Atiliui  fiilU  in  the  battle. 
Q.  Fabiua  Pic  lor,  the  historian,  aerred  in  the  GalUa 
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war.  Ue  was  a  cootcmporary  of  Uie  histohaa  L. 


BiO 


9M  OfM.  T.  Maoliui  Torquatuf  IL 
a  FoItIiu  FImcu  IL 
JMtf.  L.  Ctoeflhu  MMdhu. 

Ma^.  Eq.  N.  Fabius  Butco. 
Soeood  year  of  tbe  Gallic  war.  The  BoU  tobmit. 

Plaalii«,per1uiM,  began  to  «lUfaltiBlUijMr.  1 

the  Rrt:c!c  PlautcI, 
SS3  ChM.  C.  Flaminiua. 

P.  Ftefaw  IliOai. 

r  of  tbe  Gallic  war.   The  consul 
>  Uw  Po  and  defeaU  tbe  Inaufariana. 
■I  Oem.  Cn.  Oondiiu  Scipio  Calvua. 
M.  Clandiui  Marcellaa. 
Fourth  and  last  year  of  the  Gallic  wrnr.    Tixo.  Insubri- 
ana,  defeated  bj  tbe  coiual  MarcoUut,  luboiit  to  tbe 
BooMM.  Th0 
opfana. 

tn  Om,  P.  Comeliiu  Sctpio  Aaina. 
M.  lOaadM  Rofte. 
Dkt.  Q.  Fabioi  Mnximua 
tUg.  Eq.  C.  Fbunioiua. 
War  wMi  tfie  btri,  who  are  nabduadL 

cccds  Il.isiinibnl  in  tlw 
ian  armjr  in  8pain. 
MA  Con.  L.  Vetnriua  PhOa 
C.  Lutatius  CatolWL 
Cmm.  L.  ^Emilina 
C.  FlmiBhu 

Ike  cenaort  pUoe  tbe  libcrtini  h)  the  four  city  tribea. 
Fkrainina  makea  tbe  Via  FLuninia  and  builds  tbe 
Clreaa  Flaminiua.  Tbe  citiiena  at  the  cenauj  are 

270,213. 

US  0§u.  M.  Lirius  Salinator. 

L.  £iniliiu  Paula*. 
SMoad  njitai  wn  a(atut  DwimMh  «r  Fkra^ 

who  is  conqtiprrd  by  the  consul  ^Emiliui.  Ilanni 

bol  takes  tiaguntum  after  a  aiege  of  eight  monlhti 

Md  iriatm  Kt  Carthago  Xovil 
The  poet  Pacurius  1)orn  fifty  years  before  Atdus. 
First  medical  shop  opened  at  Rome  by  Arcbagathaa, 

•  Oradt,  to  wImoi  tfM  Rmhu  fmtod     Jw  Qnl- 

ritium. 

918  CSoM.  P.  ComeUu  Sdpio. 

TL  SmpcoBlm  Longw. 
BWttlW  Pom  Wax.    Fir»t  year.    Ha«Ad  iMfUl 
Ml  narcb  from  Carthago  Mota  at  the  eommeneo- 
■MBt  of  spring,  and  raached  Ittltj  la  fire  mootba. 
He  defcaU  the  Romans  at  tbe  battlea  of  the  Tldaoa 
and  tbe  TnUa.  and  winters  in  Lifpi  Ha.  Ca. 
Mntoe  «■  the  wair  with  sueceea  in  Spain. 
L.  OdoIm  AUmentn*  wnito  n 
passage  Into  Italy. 
U7  CbM.  Cn.  BcrTilios  GenisiM. 

CPhuaUMD.  dMa*»l«iife 
M.  Atilius  Regulus  II. 
Dkt  Q.  Fabioa  Maxiuna  Vemtcoaiu  U. 
tUg.  Mq.  U.  Mmelu  Rotau 
Diet.  L,  Vcturius  PhOo. 
Mag.  Xq.  U.  PompooioaJIadio. 
fleeaad  year  of  Am  eeeend  Ponle  war.  Haimiba; 
marches  through  the  marshes  into  Etruria,  and  de- 
ftell  Fluitletas  at  the  battle  of  the  Lake  Tradmo- 
wm.  nUna  Maximns,  elected  dicutor  by  tbe  peo- 
ple, will  not  riak  • 
Apulia,  whire  he 
tinued  in  Spain. 


B.C. 

316  Com.  C.  Terentiua  Varro. 

L.  AaOioi  nrataa  L. 
Diet.  M.  Junius  Pora. 
Mag.  Eq.  Ti.  Scmproolua  Gncchoa 
Dkt.^Miig.Eq.  ILfHUaiBMNk 
Third  year  of  the  second  Punic  war.   Great  delsri 
of  tbe  Bomaae  at  the  battle  of  Cannon  on  the  9J 
flflogMt  BevoltofCapQaaad  many  other  cite. 
The  war  continoed  in  Spain.  DmA  of  Blank 
819  Com.  TL  Sempronios  Gracchus. 

L.  Postumius  Albinua  UL   Slain  in  hattU. 

Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Verrucosos  IIL 
Fourth  year  of  the  aecood  Punic  war.  The  war  be- 
ihw  to  turn  la  tnar  cf  the  Waaiaaa.  BimiM 
iprins  a  victory  over  Hannibal  near  NoK   Tbe  Ro- 
con^r  tbe  Carthaginiana  ia  flaniiai^  Sa» 
of  P.  and  CHl  Sdple  ia  I 
Bibal  with  Philip,  king  of  1 
Tj  law  of  the  tribune  C.  Oppina. 
S14  Oml  Q.  Fabina  Maximaa  Verrocoeai  IV. 
M.  Claudius  Marcellus  m. 
M.  Atilius  Regulus.  Abdi 
P.  Furioa  Pbilus.  Died. 


neighborhood  of  Tarcntum.    Marcellus  ij  trnX  isto 
8icUy.  He  besieges  Syracnae^but  tarns  tbe  i 
latoablednde.  War eoaHaaed la  1 
tIS  Om.  Q.  Fabius  Mnximua. 

TL  Sempronios  Graccbna  IL 

IMrt.  C.  CfaMidfaia  CaaHtok 

Mag.  Eq.  Q.  Fulrius  Flaccus. 

BUth  year  of  the  aecood  Panic  war. 
flaaee  la  tfw  aelghboii'lHiod  of ' 
lus  continues  the  sirgp  of  .Syrnruse.  BcresaHtf 
p.  and  Cn.  Sdpio  in  Spain.  Tbey  think  of  erptfr 
tag  over  to  Africa.  War  between  tiie  Somaaa  aid 

riiiiip. 

812  Cbiss.  a  Fulvius  Flarru«  III. 

Ap.  Claadins  Pulcttcr. 

takes  Tarcntum.  Marcellos  takes  ."rracuse.  P. 
and  Cn  Scipio  defeated  and  alain  in  Spain,  iaal^ 
tatloB  ef  the  Ladl  ApoUauaa 

Death  of  Arcbimedea. 
811  Cms.  Cn.  Fulrioa  Centamahui 

P.  Salpfclna  OaiAa  MaslBiaa. 

Eighth  yonr  of  th<>  secimd  Punic  war.  Baaaibala^ 
tenvu  in  raia  to  ralae  tihe  liege  of  Oipaa.  Tht 
RoBaae  reeovar  Cqma.  P.  Sdpto  is  tMk  Idi 
Spain  toward  the  end  of  the  summer.  Tbe  At^ 
ana  deeert  PhQip  and  eoaehide  a  trea^wiih 


no  Cbsf.  M.  Claodioa  Marcellaa  17. 
U.  Valerias  Lariaiia. 
XNet  Q.  Ftirlaa  Fiaeeitai 
Mag.  Eq.  P.  Licinius  Crassos  Dii 
0mm,  L.  Vetnrios  Philo  Difd. 

P.  Lidnins  Crassiu  Dives.  Abikmud. 
WnUiyeareftheeeeeadPaBhi  wai.  Tliirtil^ 

a  drnwn  battle  with  Marcellus.    In  PirHT,  LrrnBS 
Ukes  Agrigentom.   In  Spain,  Sdpio  takes  Csnl» 
gallem.  TW  riHaaae  at  Ma 
209  Cbss.  Q.  Fulrius  Flaccus  IV. 

Q.  FaUua  Masimu  Verrnooatoa  V. 
Cinua.  M.  CemeHaa  Oadtafaa. 

P  Pfnipronius  Tuditanus. 
Tenth  year  of  tbe  seeaad  Poato  wv.  Ha 
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hUoineovwiTMmlna.  taQprfi^BolplofriM 

a  victory  near  n:rcti!n.    In  thi«  yiMT  tiM  BUBbBT 
of  KomaD  colooiea  wm  thir^. 
M  aMkH.CliBdtailfnMllMV.  MtfiiMi 

T.  Quincdu  (Pmdh  CutoaiWi)  CllQlaWi 

Ofac  T.  MndlM  Twtulai. 
iCv.  £7.  C.  SenrOios. 

EleTeoUi  year  of  the  tecond  Punic  war.  The  two 
eoorala  defeated  bj  Hannibd  near  Veniuia ;  Mar* 
cellus  U  alain.  CflOlfDMd  racceas  of  Scipio  in 
Spain.  iifl»dnUi>l  wowM  ttd  Vjrmam  aad  win- 
tera  in  Gaul. 
W  Om.  C.  dwdlni  N«n». 

M.  Liviut  Salinator  JL 
Diet.  il.  Liriiu  Saliutor. 
JAv.  Mf.  a  CMllliif  Metdhu. 

Twrifth  year  of  the  second  P\inic  war.  Iloadmbttl 
ncutM  the  AljM  and  marches  into  Italy ;  la  defea^ 
•4  OB  tiM  MiBlMtm  and  ■Ma.  The  Soauuw  carry 
on  the  war  in  Greece  igillMt  Fbflip :  they  take 
Oreum,  in  EabOM.  Contlnvwd  meeem  of  Bdplo 
io  Spain. 

Uvbu  iadnadeiis  wm  praltfblr  atill  tUn  la  m$ 

year. 

m  Com.  L.  Vcturiua  Philo. 

Thirteenth  year  of  the  »econi!  Punic  war.  TTie  con- 
.•ula  march  into  BmttiL  Hannibal  remain*  inactire. 
8^io  beooiBM  VBMlsr  of  Qpabi;  Iw  ovoMM  ovw 
Into  Africa,  and  makes  o  lca;;uc  widi  QfphttL 
m  CWk  p.  Coraehiu  Scipio  (AfricaoiM). 
P.  Uataiat  Ofam  Olf«a> 
Diet.  Q.  CKcilius  Hetellui. 
Mag.  Eq.  L.  VetnriM  Philo. 
FovtomthyMmf  flMMamdPnlomr.  TImwv 
continued  in  BrtittU.  Scipio  croaaea  ofvr  isto  Sic- 
Hjt  wbeio  he  pMwa  the  wintor.  Peaeo  coaelndsd 
iMtfvteea  Room  and  PhlUp. 
IN  Om.  M.  Comeliua  Cetljegaa. 

P.  Semproniua  Tuditaam 
Cam.  H.  Liriua  Salinator. 

C.  Claudiua  Nero. 
Fiftr<rnth  yoar  of  the  eeconJ  Punic  war.    The  war 
continued  in  Bruttii.    Hannibal  conquered  near 
On/km.  Sdpto  crotoM       to  AftlM.  Itedfr 
aama  at  the  ccn»u«  are  214,000. 
Amlaa,  the  poet,  is  braa|ht  to  Bone  by  the  qoastor 
CMiK  fton  SwdtolSs 
lOB  Cos*.  Cn.  .Scrrilius  C«|to. 
C.  SenriUus. 
JHeL  P.  BolpiciM  OaTho  MwimM 
Mag.  Eg.  M.  Scrriliua  Puln  0— tlWia, 
Sixteenth  year  of  tfie  aasMlA  Paile  war.  Scipio 
prosecutes  dw  war  wUi  anacieia  In  Africa.  Defieat 
oftiwCBrthagiBianaaDdSyphax;  Sypbaslitohen 
ydaoaar.  Hanaibal  Iomw  Ita^i  aad  troaaw  orer 
toAflrloa. 

n  (3m.  M.  Berviiius  Puicx  Oflodamk 
H.  Claudius  Nero. 
J>ict.  C.  Serrilioa. 
M^.Mt.  P.JEUoaPMWL 

Serenteenth  year  of  the  second  Punic  war.  Hanni- 
bal is  defeated  by  Scipio  at  the  decisive  battle  of 
Zana.  The  C^rthaglnlaaa  astt  tat  yacau  Iter 
this  year  no  difltator  WH  lyfdtatod  for  19  TMi% 
till  Bulla. 

DaaA  of  ^te  pool  HmlM 
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m  Om.  Ck.  OotnalBaa  LonWhuk 

P.  jElius  Patu!-. 
jEi(fateeath  and  last  year  of  the  second  Punic  war 
Psaeo  irantad  to  ttw  Cartih«||Uana. 
flOO  CiMa.  P.SolplalaaGalbnlfaalanalL 
0.  AnnVu  Cottia. 
Booawal  of  dio  war  wMi  Philip,  king  of  MaonAaln 
Sulpicius  sent  into  Greece.  War  widi  tfai  llMAlt 
an  Gauls.   Colony  sent  to  VennalmOt 
199  Cott.  L.  Cornelius  Lcntulus. 
P.  Villius  Tappulua. 
Ohms.  P.  Comrlius  .'^ciptoAfttoBBMU 
p.  iElius  Pcetus. 

WareoattBOodoialnilPfaillpanddioaMfe  8bI|i^ 

ciuB  succeeded  in  the  comOMBd  In  Qniacw  \)f  ▼&> 
Una.  Colony  sent  to  Namla. 
196  Cms.  Sex.  JBHos  Pietns  Catna. 

T.  QuinctidS  Flamlninii!?. 
War  coBtiaoed  sgniost  Pbiiip  and  the  Gaols.  ViUioa 
ia  aiiooacded  by  Ftamlafaiaa. 
19t*0m.  C.  Cornelius  Cethagoa. 
Q.  lUmidns  Rnfos. 
War  continued  against  Philip  and  the  Gaula.  Defeat 
of  PbiBp  by  Flaatolnao  at  Oe  balda  of  Cyaaaeeplvi> 

las,  in  the  autumn.  Penre  eoncltuled  with  Pliilip. 
Number  of  praetors  increased  to  six.  Lex  I'orcia 

m  Chaa;  L.  Furtiis  Purpureo. 

ML  Claudius  Marceliua. 
War  eoBllaoBd  agafaist  ilw  Gatda.  Tbo  oonartia  4«* 

feat  the  Insubrinr'i  nn  i  tho  roil.  Fl.imininaa  Jli^ 
claims  the  independence  of  Greece  at  the  Isthadaa 
gamaa.  BaoniboltokaaNAv  ottbaeowtof  A» 
tiochus.  Manflii  l^nlonaa  orcatod  bf  tta  Lax 
Lksinia. 

Its  Cba*.  L.  Talorina  Plaasna. 

M.  Porcios  Cato. 
War  continued  against  the  Gauls.  Flamininus  march- 
es against  Nabis,  the  tyrant  of  Sparta.  Liberatioo 
of  ArgoB.   Order  restored  in  Spain  by  tt*  COOanl 
Cato.  The  Lex  Oppinnpaaled. 
Birth  of  Terence. 
IM  ClNKP.CtondiaaSelptoAfirkanwn. 
Ti.  Ppnnpronius  Longna. 
Cen$».  Bex.  JSuiiu*  Petos  Catna. 

C.  OorneKaa  Caltagna. 
War  continued  n^ninst  the  Gauls.   Flnminlnus  nnd 
Cato  return  to  Rome,  and  triumph.  The  Romans 
ftmd  aeraral  eokmlea  tftla  year,  in  Campank.  Lm- 

Cnnl%  ApaHa^  and  Ilnitti!.    In  thia  yenr  the  cena- 
ton  noalve  aaparate  seats  at  the  Roman  gamea. 
Tho  ekbana  at  Hm  eonaoa  aro  mm 
199  Cbafc  L.  Cornelius  Mcrula. 

d,  Minociua  Tbermus. 
WareondonedagidniltlManliL  AtobaaaadoimaeBt 
to  Pbiiip. 
189  Cos*.  L.  Quinctius  Flaminlnns. 

Cn.  Domitius  Abvnobarbus. 
War  with  the  Gauls  continued.    Philip  croesea  OWT 

into  Greece  on  the  iOTitation  of  tlic  .f.tolians. 
The  Panultu  of  I'laotaa  probably  represented  in  tfali 

191  CbM.  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nailen. 
M*.  AciUus  GUbrio. 
WAft  wm  Aimoania.  Hw  oooaol  Aoflhu  ddbato 
Anltodius  at  Thormopyle.  The  Romans  defc.it  the 
fleot'of  Aotiocbtts.  He  winters  io  Phrygia.  The 
aonmlCofailna  ddbato  tito  Belt,  who  awbnrft  Tlw 
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colony  of  Boncoia  imded  la  Uidr 
folluwing  year. 
Ml  Hm  Pttmdoim  of  Fintu 

thi*  ycnr. 

19U  Om.  L.  Comcliiu  Sdpio  (Aaaticua). 

The  cf)n«ul  L.  Sripio  crMsrs  intrt  Afin,  nnil  tlctrnts 
Antiocbiu  at  the  battle  of  Magnciia.  Vwn  made 
wlih  him.  Mt  Mt  nilM  to  S.O.  m 
IfiD  On*.  M.  Fulviua  NobOior. 
Cn.  Manliui  Voleo. 
CSenw.  T.  Qubictioa  Flamlninoa. 

H.  Claudiiu  Marcelliu. 
The  con»ul  Fulviua  subduea  Iho  ^Etolions.  Tcaco 
made  with  tbem.   The  consul  Maaliua  cooquora 
Ike  OthlluM  to  Ada  MiMr.  Hm  eMnu  «t  Iha 
ecoiut  are  tTWUH. 
Enohia  acconiMuuca  Fulviua  into  JStsKm, 
MB  CbM.  M.  Valeria*  Meaaak. 

C.  Llritts  Sallnator. 
Kanlitta  remaina  in  Aaia.  and  ratUlM  the  peace  with 
Antioehaa.  He  retarna  taoM  Aroogb  Tteae*  vaA 
Macedonia,  and  ia  nttacked  \^  A*  HkbbIhHl 
Wf7  Com.  U.  Gerniliui  Lepidnt. 
C.  Flatniuiua. 

ire  eoaanla  ewiy  on  war  againat  the  Ligorlana. 

L.  Pi  ipii)  Brrii««vl  of  embrz/lprncnt  In  the  war  with 
Anlioc-liua,  and  ia  condemned.  Ue  waa  aeciued 
by  the  PMUUI,  triboBas  of  tha  plclb«i  at  liw 

tion  of  Cnto. 
Cou.  Sp.  Poatumioa  Albioua. 

CL  Mareiiia  FfcOlppDa. 
Wnr  continiK  il  -i-riin-t  th*"  Lig^i 
conaultum  lU  BacckaHalibus. 
Its  Om*.  Api.  Claadhia  Palmer. 

M.  Scmpronlua  Tuditiir  u'. 
War  coDtioaed  againat  the  Uguriana.  P.  Biifl»  At 
ikanoa  aeeuaed  hy  M.  KatlM.  Bi  fMlMi  fram 
Boinc  before  his  trial 
IM  Gmii.  p.  Claudiui  rulcher. 
L.  Porclua  Licinua. 
CbM.  L.  Valerloa  Flaocoa. 

M.  Porrlua  Cato. 
War  cootiuued  againat  the  Liguriana.  Cato  exer- 
eiaea  Ma  eeaaorahlp  wUt  great  aevetity;  expek 

Fliiinininua  from  the  aeoalik  dmuhM  L»  Solplo 
of  bla  equua  pobUcoa. 


mi 


iriuM.  The 


lifarieaeir 


IB3  Cm.  M.  dandiua  MareeOn 
a  FaUoa  Labeo. 
War  eoMtaiiMd  agrinattba  UgaHatm, 

io  Africanua.    (Thi?  year  of  hie 
•tated.)  Death  of  UannibaL 
lea  CSnaa;  Ca.  Basfotoa  Ttaaphthit. 
L.  AUuiliua  Pnulua. 
War  continu<-d  againat  the  UgOffaUM. 
aent  into  Hpnin. 
in  CbMk  P.  Cometfau  CetfMgm. 

M.  Brt'liiu*  Taniphilui. 
War  eontluucd  againat  tlte  Liguriana.  The  Ligurea 
bgannl  aubnrit  to  the  Romaaa.  Lex  Condia  Baa- 

bia  de  nmh'nu.  IIip  »iuniptuary  Ihw  of  the  trib- 
unr  Orchiua.  Diacorory  of  the  alleged  booka  of 
Kama. 

ttO  Chat.  A.  I'o^tuiTiius  All'inii«. 

C.  Calpuniiua  Piao.  IMcd, 
t).  Fulviua  Flaccua. 
Wir  coBflaned  afalnat  the  UHbtImm.  Hm  Ugwes 


sr. 

Apaani  tran»p1ant<>d  to  Far.intBm.  Colony  trvr.  \m 
Piaa.  The  Lex  Annalia  of  tiic  tribttoe  Vdlioa  axea 
the  ifa  at  wUch  dM  I 

199  Cba*.  L.  Manlius  AruViinii . 

FolHoa  Flaccua. 

H.  Fulrina  NobOior. 
War  cootinoed  agaiaat  the  UfBiiaBii  Tba^aradt 
fbaladbytbeeotiaBlFUTtaa.  TIbL  GiaBda^ Aefc 

Uier  of  the  two  tribunes,  aubduca  the  Cdtibefiaiaii 
Spain.  Death  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  sad  ac> 
ceaaion  of  Peraeua.  The  citizena  at  Uw  i 

Cti'ci!iu«,  thp  comir  poet, ' 
ITd  Cou.  M.  JuDiua  Brutua. 
A.  Hanmi  Volao. 
War  with  the  latriana. 

177  Cou.  C.  Claudioa  Pulchec 

TL  Seaq^niBbi 
Subjugation  of  the  Istriana  by  the  consul  Claud5«^ 
who  alio  defeats  the  Liguriana.   Cohmiea  foondsii 
■t  Lana  and  Laeea.  Tba  eanaal  < 

on  war  n^ainat  the  Bardiniana,  wlao  bad  i 

178  Cbaa.  Q.  Petilliua  Spurinua.    Slain  in  hdoU. 

Cn.  ComeL  i^cipio  Iliapallua.  Ditd. 
C.  Valerloa  Lasvinua. 

War  continurd  Hirnin't  fh'-  T.i/unnn*.    The  ccnn 
PatflUua  defeated  and  aiaiu  Lj  the  Liguriana.  Gne^ 


p.  Muriua  Scasvola. 
M.  iEmUioa  Lepidua  U 
WareoatfaMC 
•d  by  the  conaula.   Gracehua  rrtuma  to  Re 
trhiBpha  orer  the  fiardiniama    OrigiB  of  the , 


lit 


174  On*.  8p.  Poatumiuj  AIUbm 
Q.  Mttdua  Seaarola. 
Cmaa.  Q.  FnlTioa  Flaccna. 

A.  Poatumiua  AlUnna. 
nMeenanra  ordi  r  the  Mreeta  of  Rome 
The  citixcna  at  tiio  census  are  S6B,0L&. 
m  Oms.  L.  Poatmnfaia  AWum. 

M.  PopiMiui  T,B*n«». 
PopiUiua  defeats  the  Liguriana. 
li  aofir  la  Ui  Vnh  jMr. 
0>  F^Oliua  Lam 
P.  iBHaa  Ligoa. 

P.  Licinius  Craasus. 
C.  Caaaina  Loogiaaa. 
Waa  WITH  Pxaasm.  Flratycar.  Uw 
Ina  carriea  on  the  war  with  aueceaa 
seus.    Ho  wintera  In  Iia*olia 
170  Cms.  A.  UostiUua  Mancinua. 
A.AtniaethtfMHM. 
Peeond  Vfar  of  the  w>»r  Rc:«In9t  Perwro* 

Hoftiliua  Mancinua  commanda  in 
Birth  of  the  paet  AeehM  er  AOlBa. 

m  Cbwa.  Q-  Mnrriux  Philippus  IL 
Cn.  Serrilltta  Catplo. 
Omat.  C.  Claadhi*  Palfltiar. 

Tl.  Scmpronlua  Graccbu*. 
Third  year  of  the  war 


tobai 


nia.  The  libertini  placed  in  the  four  dtp  t 
the  eraaor  GraedMH  Taa  dUMB  at 

DaMh  of  AnriMt 
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MB  On*.  L.  i£mi!i  II  P;iu1i:<i  IL 
C.  Lkinitts  Crwaua. 
Fourth  wad  lait  year  of  die 
The  consul  ^tmiliu*  I'nulu*  dct'etito  Pcr»cu«  nt  thi; 
battle  of  Fyiina,  on  tie  of  June.  Peraen*  aliort- 
ly  afterward  taken  priaonar.  End  of  tho  Maeedo> 
nian  monardiy.  War  widitfia  Dljfiini:  thsmff 

to  cnde<l  In  30  dn y*. 
Doalh  of  CascUiu*.  Ibo  comic  poet 
167  Om.  Q.  jatofl  Pmm. 

M.  Junius  Pt'nnui. 
iEmilttta  PaiUoa  aetUoa  the  affaln  of  Groece.  lie  de> 
atroya  tetwtj  towna  In  Cptmai.  Mora  dm  1000 
prinripiil  Achifnn*  arc  aenttoBont:  MDOOgdirai 
ia  the  bUtoiian  Polybiua. 
16  (km.  M.  Clandina  MareeUoii 
C.  Sulplcius  Gnlltin. 
The  conaula  defeat  the  Alpine  Oanla  and  tbc  Lifuri- 


Ute  Andria  of  TerBDOe 
109  Com.  T.  Manliut  ToitpullUL 
Cn.  Octariaa, 
n*  Aqtra  arVarraea  oririUlBd. 

164  Cba«.  A.  Mnnlius  Tonjnntui. 

U.  CaMiua  Longioua.  Ditd, 
Omm.  L.  Anffloa  Pantaa. 

Q.  Mrirrius  Pliilijipiii. 
Tbo  dtizena  at  the  ccnsua  are  327,083. 
163  Osaa.  TL  Semprootva  Onednw  II. 
M'.  Juvcntius  Umlna. 
The  Coraicana  rebel,  but  are  aubdoed  by  dm 
JlivcBdua. 

Tho  JItaiiiontitKcrummon  of  Terence  exhibited. 
|6S  Con,  P.  Comrlina  Scipio  Naiicn.  AhdktUd, 
C.  Mnrdua  Figulua.  Ahdicattd. 
P.  Cornelius  Lentuhta. 
Cn.  Domitiua  Ahenobarboi, 
161  CioM.  M.  Valeriua  Meaaala. 
0»  PaniHiia  CMndNi. 
Tho  philoaopbera  and  rhctoriciana  baniahnd  from 
Rome.  The  aumptnary  law  of  the  conaal  Fannina. 


OMftoTL. 


tha  Auwral 


160  Cbaa.  L.  Anicius  Gallua. 

M.  Cornell  ua  Cetbegua. 
nw  Pontliio  manlna  draJned. 

Paulua. 

TtM  Ad4^i  of  Tarenee  axhibUad  at 
famea  of  Anfliiia  Paaloa 

166  Cm.  Cn.  Corneliua  Dolabdk. 
M.  Fulrloa  NobOlor. 
C0U$.  p.  CoraeUua  Sefpio  Maaica. 
M.  PoptUlDi  LSMiy 

Tho  citizcna  at  tho  c««n«ni  nrc  33B,3I4.   A  water- 
clock  act  op  at  Rome  by  the  ccnaor  Scipio. 
BMlh  of  Terence. 
196  Obw.  M.  .Smilius  L(>pidua.  • 

C.  PopilUua  Lainaa  IL 
137  Cbaa.  flat.  JnHna  Caaar. 

li,  Ann '.in^  Oro«tPB. 

Ariarathca  V.  PhUopatur 
waafaondedat 

116  Oou.  L.  Corneliua  I^ntului 
C.  Mareina  i-lgiilaa  IL 
The  eoiund  Mamtaa  cantaa  OB 

mntiana. 

195  Cou.  P.  Corneliua  Pcipio  Naaica  IL 
M.  CUudiua  Maroellua  U. 
TlM  oouol  floMo  mMm  Iht  IMtaMttM  Hm 


to  Kome.  A  colony 


ax. 

AthrnUns  aend  nn  cmbesoj-  to  ITome,  consisting 
of  the  pbiloaopben  Diogcnea,  CritolaOa,  and  Cur 
BeadMrtootHalannMniMionorthefioe  ol  SOltal- 
enta,  wMob  diay  bad  beaa  aoateiMod  to  pay  afkai 
the  war  with  Pcraeoa. 
1^  Cou.  Q.  Opimioa. 

L.  Postamioa  Alblava.  HW. 
M'.  Aclliuj  Glnbrio. 
CtHBt.  M.  Valeriua  Mcaaalit. 

C.  Oaaiiiia  Longtanu. 
The  conf  III  Opimina  Is  aent  n^inst  \hf  Oxyhii,  Trnm- 
alpineOaula.  The  citizeDi  at  tho  ccnsua  are  324,000. 
The  poet  Paeuvina  flowiahed. 
133  Otm.  Q.  Fulriua  NobOior. 
T.  Annhu  Lmflttik 
In  dria  year  die  conaala  for  die  diet  due  «rt«r  ok 
their  ofllco  on  the  lat  of  January.   War  with  the 
Celtiberiana  in  Spain  begina.  It  ia  condneled  tt» 
•oeeeaiftilly  by  the  conaal  KoUIior. 
188  Oaaa,  M.  Clnudiua  MareeUua  IIL 
L.  Vftleriun  Flnccua.  Dud. 
The  eonaul  MarccUua  conducts  the  war  in  i^pain  with 
aaore  nicceaa. 
191  Cbaa>  I-  Liciniug  I.ncuHiMk 
A.  Poetumiua  AlUlMM. 
Tbe  eeoanl  Laenllna  and  dm  pnrter  8«]|ileiM  Odlia 


the  war  in  .'■'pnin.  I.urnlhm  conquers  tho 
I  Cantabri,  and  other  nations ;  bat  Galba  ia 
dafealadbydMLtulliBlaDa.  Bctwn  ofdie  Aelu^ 
an  exilea. 

Poatumina  Albinoa,  tbe  eooaiil,  was  a  writer  of  Aoman 


ISO  Cbaa;  T.  QuincUua  FlamloiBils, 
M'.  Acilioa  Balboa. 
Galba,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  most  treaeherou*> 
)y  destroys  tbe  LaaitanhM.  ^^itadma  wee  ■■Mai 
ttie  few  who  escaped. 
Cato,  Kt  bi,  brought  down  his  Originu  to  this  period. 
149  OMa.  L.  MarelM  CeaMilMa. 

M*.  Mnniliu*. 

'I'uiaD  I'cMC  Wax.   Firat  year.   The  consnla  land 
biAfllee.  Oetfh  of  Maalalaae,  «t  60.  The  Les 

Calpumin  of  the  tribune  L.  Calpumius  Pino  de  rrp9- 
tundU  (malreraation  and  extortion  by  the  govem- 
om  of  dM  prodnee*),  wUeh  waa      6rit  hnr  am 

the  aubjVct.    A  pacudo  Phillppua,  named  Andris- 

cua,  appeaca  in  Macedooiat  bat  ia  dalBated  and  alaia 
wMdaayear. 

DflldlorCato,  a>t  85. 

L.  Calpumiua  Piso,  the  author  of  the  law  4»  i 
du,  was  on  historian. 
146  Cm.  Bp.  Poatumhia . 

I-    CalpurnluS  PiOO  Cll-eonillfi. 

Second  year  of  tbe  third  Punic  war.  The  pacodo* 


lua,  the  prwtor. 
Birth  of  Lucilioa. 
147  Obaa.  P.  Oonielhia  Selpio  AfHeaaaa . 

C.  Liriug  Drnsus. 
Gnaa.  L.  Comehus  Lentuhu  Lopua. 

I*.  Marclaa  Oenaoitoae. 
Third  ycnr  of  the  third  Panic  war.    Scipio  rroaaea 
over  to  Africa.  War  declared  between  Rome  and 
die  AdnBea»  Coodaoed  wieeeM  of  Viriathua  in 
LnaitAoia.   Tli     iti  ri  in  nt  |ho  niWIH  ia  in,0OOL 
166  ChMi  Cn.  Comelioa  Lentuhu. 

L.  Haauaiua  Acbaicua. 
PoMdiMdlMtTevafdiedMPaBloarw.  Ondufi 
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146  taken  by  Sdpio  and  rued  to  the  ground :  iti  tctri- 
tory  nada  ■  Roaiaa  prtMnee.  The  AduMUM  de- 
feated by  Mummlua,  Corinth  taken,  and  the  Roman 
proriocs  of  AcImw  formed  (bat  vid.  p.  000  of  Ta- 
Uea).  OoatfaHM/eiweaM  of  VlriailfaM  to  Lnaitania. 
CoMiaa  Henina,  the  blaloilM^  flowMied. 
C.  FaaalM,  die  liktorta%  Mnw  wMi  8e(pto  at  Cw> 


MB  OmlQ. 

L.  nostilius  Mimcinm. 
TIm  ooitaol  Fabioa  command*  in  Spain  againat  Viria> 


M3 


144  Omt.  8er.  Sulpiriui  Galba. 
L.  Aorelioa  Cotta. 

HilLiQee  Ib  flpehi  es  pvoooBeoiL 
Ap.  ClaudiuB  rulclior. 
Q.  CaoiUaa  Metelin*  Macadoaieaa. 
Tammmmomt  of  the  WMnmihiu  war.  Theeonaol 
MetallBa  eommanda  in  Nearer  Spain,  to  carry  on 
the  war  againat  the  Nnmantinea.  The  prs-tor  Q. 
Ponpeiiu  oootimie*  to  Farther  Spain,  to  carry  on 

tcViUn  pro«ocutP»  thr  war  with  BiirrrM,  but  Pom- 
peius  i»  defeated  by  Viriatbua.   Another  pretender 


Mi 


L.  Ci^iliua  MctcIIut  Calrua. 
Q.  Fabiua  Maximua  SenriUanoa. 
CkmMk  P.  Ooneliiii  Bahile  Aft  la— i 

L.  Munomiu*  Ach.iiciM. 
Q.  MeleUua  conttouea  to  Nearer  Spain  aa  iwooonaoL 


aldMcen- 


on  war  B;nin»t  V: 
aaa  are  326,442. 

H.  Antenlit  llw  orator,  bon» 

Fannius,  the  hiatorian,  aerrat  hi 
U  Om.  Cn.  SenrUlna  Ceplo. 
Q.  Pompeina. 

Fabioa  ServiUanoa  rcmatoa  ea  proeonanl  to 
Spain  :  ia  dcfentnl  by  ViriathiiK.  uid  makca  a  peace 
with  him,  which  ii  ratified  by  the  Mnate.  The  coo- 
fltf  PWBpdBe  Meeaodi  MMthH  la  n 

hi«  unturccanful  cnmpaigM, 
140  Com.  C.  Lvliua  aapksna. 


hie 


jurrooiU  Fabiua  in  Further  Spain, 
with  Viriathiu;  and  treaeberooalj  mi 


Nearer  Spain ;  ia  dcfratcd  by  the  Nurimntinea,  and 

makea  a  peace  with  them,  hot  aftflrwaid  deotoa  dMi 
hadUaOb 

CSriMut,  tbc  orator,  bom. 

AMaa,  mLM^tad  FaeuThM^  at  90,  both  eaWbtt  la 


19  Omc  Co.  Calpamtoa  Plao. 

BL  PopQUaa  Lmiaa. 
Cspto  rematoa  aa  prooooatU  to  Farther  Spain.  The 


Spain. 

136  Cost.  F.  Comcllua  Scipio  Naaica  tierapJo. 
D.J— laeHwlaatfWBBieBgy. 
HmoOMoI  BrutQi  aucceodi  Caspio  bi  Further  Spatot 
ha  aobdaea  Laaitania.  FopUliua  ramaiaa  aa 


13?  Om.  M.  >¥:niiliua  Lepidus  Porcina. 

C.  Hflttiltot  Uanoiaaa.  jMieaiaJi 
hnnu  tmaatoa  to  FariharQpafaia 
romplctct  the  aubjugation  of  Loaltanla.  The  con- 
wd  UaneiBaa  ncoaedi  PtvUUaa  la  Xaaiar  flpato  i 


B  C. 

be  ia  defeated  by  the  Nnmaattoea^  aod  Bik«t 
poaee  wfth  IheD,  nlihih  AeaaaatBvrfhHBtoMi^ 

136  Om$.  L.  FuriQs  Pbnaa. 

Sex.  Atilioa  Serranna. 
0mm.  Ap  daadfaiB  Mdwr. 

Q.  FulTiua  Nobilior. 
BmtUB  rcmaina  in  Farther  Spato  aa  proeonanl,  wd 
aubdoea  the  Gallsci  The  proconaol  J 
had  ■aaceeded  Mancinoa  to  Na 
ed  by  the 
323,923. 


Q.  Calpumius  Pifo. 
The  coeaul  Piao  aiicoecda  Ivepidof  to  Keorcr  Spaas 
hataanleaoBflM warwttheakaaeeeM.  Thae» 

an]  Flaccua  defeata  the  Vnrd;vi  :n  Tl'vtftum. 


134  Oban.  P.  CoraeUaa  Scipio  Africanoa . 
CPnMaaFlae 

Scipio  ia  elected  conaul  to  end  Aa  Ha 
Be  recebaa  Haarar  Spato  aa  I 
riaa  OB  (be  wmf  wHh  vigur,  Barvlla  ^ 

the  conaul  Fulviua  icnt  agaiaat  the  i 
Semprooiua  Aaellio,  the  1 
133  Chaa.  P.  Mucina  Scerola. 

L.  Calpumiua  Piao  Fngi. 

Nutnatitin  tnJccn  by  Pripio  nnd  destroyed.  Theeoa*ol 
Piao  dcfcata  U>o  alarca  in  Skily.   Tib.  Gracchat^ 

US  Otm.  P.  roj>iniiu  I  aiaa 

P.  Kupiliua. 

Kad  af  iho  Senrilo  war  hi  BbSf.  BaMaalll 

umph  of  Scipio, 
131  Cm*,  p.  Licinina  Craaaoa  Mocwnna. 
L.  Vaiathu  Ffaweaa. 
Q.  CaKilina  Metelhu 
Q>  PpBipafai  R^lVa 


^The  aflaira  of  Sicily  aettled  by  Bopifia^ 
the  proconaol.  C.  Papiiina  Carbo,  tribvnr  of  the 
pleba,  brtoga  forward  law*  which  ore  oppoaed  bf 


Bala 


aora  plcbctoaa  for     ink  t 

317333. 

ai 

M.  Perp<*rna. 
Arlatooidu  defeata  and  alaya  Craaaoa. 
«d  aad  IriMB  pHMoer  bgr  lha  ( 
ISi  Om$.  C  Sempronina ' 
JA*.  AvaOUua. 
Theooa 

latsateBapvt  to  death.  The  conaul  Scir.praidQte» 
riea  oo  war  agatoat  the  lapydaa.  Saadt  af  flc|lt 
Afrieaaua,  at  the  age  of  56. 
UB  CSaaa.  Cn.  Oetsvhia. 

T.  AnniuB  I.uarua  Rufoa. 
127  Cots.  L.  Ciaaiua  Longtona  RaviU^ 

lil  (ha>.  M.  JEmflioa  Lepldua. 
L.  Aaraltoa  Oreateai 

C.  Gracchua  gooa  to  FarJinia  as  qawator.  M.  Jv 
nioa  Pennaa,  tribune  of  the  fitim,  caniai  ahnv  * 
dailBf  >i  <dlaBa  to  quit  Boaa 
re*  o^brated  fur  the  foorth  I 
lis  Chaa.  U.  Ftoatiaa  Hypama. 
M-rataanBaaaa 
Cn.  Serviliua  Ciepio. 
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Hm  eoiuul  Flaccua  lubduca  the  SalluvU  in  Trans> 
•IptaeOnL  L.  OpimiiM,  the  pnalor,  dertroyt  Fpe* 
gellas,  which  bud  revolted.    Aurclia*  rcmnins  in 
Sardinia  with  Gracchus.   The  citizen*  are  390,736. 
IM  Cm.  C  Caarioa  Longfaioa. 

C.  Fextiuj  CaUinus. 
War  in  Transalpine  Gaul  continiwd.   The  conaul 
Cdvlmw  dafali  the  AIMirogM  and  Arwwad.  C, 
Gracchua  retuma  to  Rome  from  Sardinia. 
U9  Cm.  Q.  Cccilini  Mcttllua  (Bal«arioaa>. 
T.  Quinctiua  Flamiuinos. 
O.  GnsdMNk  Mbnne  of  the  platan  Map  tbrward  hi* 
Leges  Scnpronis.    A  colony  tent  to  CRrthii^c. 
Sextioa  Calrinna  remains  in  Transalpine  Gsul  as 
proeoui^  Hw  coaml  MataBw  wtMua  Ba- 
Icarian  islands. 
L.  CgdUus  Antipater,  dw  historian,  flooriabed  in  the 

IS  CtMik  Cn.  Domitias  ^hmohftwfc 
O.  Fhnnlna  StndKK 
O.OnoehwtribnmeoflfaspMwaMoaadtfaiM.  Com- 

pledon  of  the  conquest  of  the  Sallurii  in  Transal- 
piM  QmU,  and  foandatioB  of  Aqos  Sextia  by  the 
proBQBRd  flezthu  CilfbiiMk 
Itt  Cbas.  L.  Opimius. 

Q.  Fabius  Haximus  (Allobrogicus). 
DeMh  of  C.  Gracchus.  The  proconsul  Domitias  de- 
Ibali  the  Allobrogea.  The  consul  Fabius  liltewise 
defeats  the  AUobrofM  ud  Arwtnit  liho  nbolt  to 
the  Bomans. 
190  Cbmu  p.  ManiUiat. 

C.  Pspirius  Carbo. 
Ccnss.  L.  Calpumioa  Fiao  FrufL 

Q.  Cadtttti  UBtoUM  BdMriBM 

Uf  dm.  IfcOBcilius  Mctcllua  (DllBMllMHj)i 
L.  Aweliua  Cotta. 
O.  Mairlitt  trtbOM  of  the  pMMi 

Tho  orntor  L.  Crii)>«us  (at.  'Jl)  MniWCMtoi 
118  CSbm.  M.  Fordus  Cato.  Dud, 
Q.llairdni  Bmx. 
Hm  eOBsul  Mardus  conquers  the  Stceni,  a  Gallic  na- 
tion. A  colony  foondod  at  MartM  Martloa.  JDoidi 
of  Micipsa. 

U7  Cbas.  P.  Cajcilioa  McteHus  Himieautm. 
Q.  Mncius  ScnaTola, 
The  consul  Hotellussabdues  the  DahnaCiaos.  Ambaa* 
sadors  arc  sent  to  who  vaMon  AAmvML 

lU  Cbss.  C.  Licinlus  Gets. 

Q.  Fabius  Mazimus  £bania«. 
Birth  nrvm, 

IIS  Cb$9.  M.  iF.miliaa  Scmir  it. 

M.  Cncilius  MetoUus. 
Omm.  h.  CadBu  MMdbMlMbBrilMii. 

Cn.  Domitlug  Abcnoborbus. 
The  oitiaaaa  at  tiw  census  are  394,3011 
114  CbH.  ILAelHuBannu. 
C.  Porciua  Cato. 
Hm  eonml  Cato  defeated  by  the  ScordlMi  toThnoe. 
Bfarth  of  tfao  orator  Horten^os. 
US  Chss.  C.  Cwcilius  MeteUua  Ctfndm, 
Cn.  Pspirius  CnrlK). 
Commencement  of  the  war  against  tlic  Cimbri  and 

reisiibiit,  instead  of  penetrnting  into  Italy,  cross  into 
OanL  The  consul  Metellus  carries  on  the  war  «ac> 

lit  Cbss.  M.  Lirius  Druius. 

L.  Calpomiua  Fiao  Caaoniua. 


B.C. 

112  Jugurtba  kills  AdhcrbaL  The  consul  Drusus  com- 
mands h^Thraoe,  sad  deteti  the  Boordlad. 
Ill  Cm.  P.  rnmelias  Scipio  NasSM.  JMM. 
L.  CaJpuraius  Uosiia. 
JwiMTf Hw  Wab.  FfanyMr.  TheeooaalCdpw 
nius  Bestia  is  hiibad  hy  Ja|aiA%  told  gtottli  bbi 
peace. 

110  Cffss.  IL  MiBoefaia  Rafba. 

?[>.  Post«iniu«  Albinua. 
Second  year  of  the  Jugurtbtne  war.  Jugnnha  cornea 
toBiNBfl^  but  «|allB  it  agafai  aeovdy,  to  eonseqoenea 
of  the  murder  of  Massiva.  The  consul  Albiuu«  com* 
mands  in  Africa,  but  returns  to  Boine  to  hold  tba 
comitia,  leaving  his  brother  Aulos  in  the  eommand. 
The  coqful  Minucius  figbu  againrt  dw  ThiafllHIB, 
IQQ  Cbsa.  Q.  C»riiiu!i  .Metcllus  (Mvaldkw). 
H.  Junius  biianus. 
Cuu$.  K,  Seanna.  AHttwtti 

H  IMvm  Dnaas.  Ditd. 
Third  year  of  ilia  Jogwthine  war.  Aulus  is  dcfeatea 
in  January  hy  JognrOHw  and  condadoa  a  paae» 

which  the  scnnte  rofu/ica  to  rHtity.  Tlio  coriiul 
Uetelius  sent  into  Africa,  and  carries  on  tixl  war 
widiaaoeaaB.  Tha  eoMid  BUmob  la  dafaatad  by 
the  Cimbri.  Hw pfoeaMd IflBMiat  dafcanih* 
Thradans. 
Birth  of  T.  Pomponius  Atticus. 

106  Cms.  Ber.  Sii^pleius  Galba. 

L.  Bbrtensitts.  Condmatd, 
M.  Aurelios  Scaums. 
Ctoua.  Q.  Fabius  Maximva  ADabngleu. 

C.  Licinlus  Geta. 
Fourth  year  of  the  Jugutthine  war.  Metelhu  coo- 
ttmaa  to  ilia  eoawnaBd  aa  proeonauJL  and  dribm 

JtifHirtha. 

107  Cbss.  L.  Caattns  LonginaaL  £Ws. 

CUartnik 

Ffllliyaarof  flw  Jngurthinc  wnr.  The  consul  Manus 
aocoaada  Matoltae  in  the  command  The  consnl 
Casahu  defeated  and  slahi  by  tiwCSmbriwddMir 

allies. 

106  CSoss.  C.  AtiUua  aerranna. 

BerrtflitB  Caspto. 
Sfactti  and  last  year  of  the  JngBrthba  war.  Blarias 

continues  in  tbe  command  as  proeoosuL  Jognrtha 
is  captured.   Birth  of  Cn.  Pompeios  on  tbe  30th 
of  September. 
Birth  of  rircro  nt  .\rpinaa  am  tha  3d cC Jaauoj* 
105  Coss.  P.  Kuttltus  Kufos. 

OlkMdHaaMaxiBna, 

11m  Cimbri  drfcnt  Q.  ScrrHaa  Oa|l0k  IfWCOmnt 
and  Cn.  Mallins,  conenL 
104  Omw.  C.  Marina  IL 

C.  1'  lavius  Fimbria. 
Triumph  of  Marius.   Preparations  against  the  Cim* 
-bri,  who  march  into  Spain.  The  Lex  Domitia  of 
the  tribune  Cn.  Domitiua  Ahenobarbua  glfoa  to 
people  thr  ri::ht  of  electing  the  pfiaata. 
103  C^ss.  C.  Mariua  111. 

L.  AniaBttB  Oneataa.  XMsdL 
Continued  propnrntions  against  tha  dtoblL 
The  Tertus  of  Attiua  exhibited. 
Daadi  ef  Lnellfaw. 

108  €bM.  C.  Marius  IV.  ' 

Q.  Lutauus  CatnlojL 
Gtaua.  Q.  CiBelBna  MatoHaa  KnddlaaBi 

C.  Ca-ciliu*  Metcllus  Caprarius. 
The  Cimbri  return  from  Spain  into  Qatd.  Kartto 
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completely  dc&aU  the  Tcutoui  at  the  battle  of 
Aqua  Sextte.  Th*  eoaml  Cstahis  MSaaaA  in 
Northrrn  Itnlj.  A  •econd  lervile  war  arucs  in 
Sicily,  and  wmt  ended  by  the  procoonU  Aquillus 
IdB.C.  981  ttwMbi4jeoBda«lDdbrL.Lacul- 
lua  and  C.  SerriUu. 
Wl  Om.  C.  Miriiw  V. 

Ifariu  Joins  tlic  proconsul  Catttlos  la  Korthcrn  Italy. 
Thof  defeat  tiie  Ciiiibri  in  Him  CMapl  Randli,  near 
Verona.  Thn  mnwil  AqnlBni  Kint  jplMfllw  riann 

in  Sicily. 
100  CbM.  C.  Marius  VI. 

Ifc  Valerina  Flaccoe. 
Baililnii  and  deadi  of  L.  Apptdefaia  SatnnilniMt  the 

tribune  of  the  plch*.  BaniBhincnt  of  Mctellus  Nu- 
midicua.  Birth  of  C.  Jaltoa  Caaaar  on  the  12th  of 
Jaly. 

19  Out,  H.  Antoniui. 

A.  Poatamlof  Albinu. 
Brtam  of  Metalhia  KmaMtm  to  Baow.  TteaerfilB 

war  In  Sicily  cndi-d  hj  M'.  Aqi|||ia%  IIm  pweo— 1. 
96  Com.  Q.  Ccdlioa  MeteUua  Nepaa. 

T.DidiM^ 

War  with  the  CcltiberiaiM  break*  out  Didiua  com- 
mandj  in  Spain.  Q.  Sertorioa  aervea  under  him. 
I^exCnciUa. 
9t  Out.  Co.  Corudiut  Leataloa 
P.  Liriniu*  Craasua. 
Ornm,  h.  VkUirioj  Flaccoa. 

M-AntonlM. 
Didiua  remnina  in  P\mla  aa  pvoaOMoJt  ^Whli 
eaaafaUy  again«t  tho  Coldbailanii 

C.  Caaslu*  I.onpnus. 
PtolcnuHtu,  liing  of  Cyrene,  die%iBd  ksvee  hii  Unf* 
doB  to  dw  Romans. 
M  CbM.  L.  Licinius  Ctrumb, 
Q.  Modna  SoBToia. 
EIrtfi  of  LucfBlliia. 
M  CiMlk  C.  CoBliua  Caldus. 

L.  Domitius  AbcnobariNM> 
n  GvM.  C.  Valcriua  Flaccoa. 

M.  Uerennlua. 
M  Cm.  c.  rbudiua  PuldMK 
M.  l*crpcnuL 
0mm.  OB.I>oaltla§iUMnobartMa 

L.  LietatoOMMM. 
floUa,  proprator,  la  mat  to  Aaia;  be  raatnrea  Ario- 
barMnaa  to  dw  fclngdein  of  Cappadoda,  and  n- 
ccivoa  an  embatsy  from  tlic  king  of  tiio  Partlilana, 
the  first  public  tranaaction  between  Home  and  Par- 
tUa. 

n  Om$,  L.  Marcius  Philippaa. 
8es.  Julias  Ccaar. 
M.  LtTina  the  tribnne  of  the  plobe.  Ilia  leg iaiation. 
Ue  attempta  to  give  the  fraaoUM  to  lldtaB 
lie§,  but  la  as«aasinatcd  by  bit  Oppooenta. 
Death  of  the  orator  Crnaaua. 
M  CkHL  L.  JaHaa  Ccaar. 

I',  nmilius  Lupuf.  Siain. 
The  Uailsic  oa  Soctu.  Wab.  TLo  Lex  Julia  of  the 
eonaol  glraa  die  franeUaa  to  aO  dit  LaHna. 
tt  Cbaa.  Ca.  Foupciui  strabo. 

L.  Porcias  Cato.  diate 
Awv .  P.  tJftaiBa  Cmmm, 

I..  Juliin  Cii'sar. 
Bunoeaaea  of  the  Rotnana  in  the  Marair  war  Aaen* 


B.C. 

tai  takao.   The  francbiae  granted  to  all  tbe  ca» 
fedarato  towna  of  Italj,  and  the  Latin  fiaaefaiatli 
the  Tmn!>pndanL    Tho  new  cWtoBaonJoBadbf  >| 
cenaua  in  eight  new  tnbea. 
Cfeeni  aarraa  nnder  PanqMtaB  to  tfw  Jbnfc  w. 

88  Cm*.  L.  Cornelius  Sulla  (Felix). 

Q.  Pompeioa  Rufoa.  ^Zcaa. 
Bad  ofChe  Hank  war.  IW  OinHto  alana  tuaiiuua 

in  nrms.  Fulin  roccivrs  the  command  of  wv 
agatnat  Mithradatea.  Tbia  occaaiooa  the  ciril  wan 
of  llarioa  and  Snlla.  Marina  espala  SaOa  fraia 

Rome,  and  reeeircs  from  the  tribes  the  eomaaaa4 
of  the  Mithradatic  war.  Sulla  marrhea  opon  Rom 
with  bia  army,  enters  tlie  city,  and  proecribea  lU^ 
riua  and  the  leading  men  of  UspaMQT* 
Cicero  hears  Philo  and  Molo  at  Rome. 
67  Com.  Cn.  OcUriua.  SUin. 

L.  Coradioa  Cinaa.  .^tdltiaiidL 
I..  Comcliaa  Mcrula.  Slain. 
Sulla  croaaca  orer  to  Greece  to  conduct  the  war 
agalnit  Mifliradalina   lie  fa  appoand  Ij  tithirf^ 
the  general  of  Mithradatos ;  lajs  h\ete  to  AtlHM 
Hm  consul  Ciona  capooaes  the  aide  of  MaiiBk 

opponents.  The  coatol  Octaviof,  the  orator  SC. 
Antoniua,  and  oth«  ittrtngMlThH  oa^  pat  la 
death. 

{(iaenna,  tho  hiatoriaiv  daanftad  teto  Mmil 

Birth  of  Catullus. 
8C  Cot$.  L.  Comdius  Cinna  H. 
C  Harius  VIL  Died. 
L.  Valerius  Flaccna  II. 
Otnu.  L.  Uarcioa  PhUippoJ. 

JCParpena. 
Death  of  Morius,  mt.  70.    Suila  continnei  the  war 
against  Mithradatea;  takes  Athens  oa  the  1st  of 

i»  elected  consul  in  Mariua's  place,  reeeircs  the 
conmsad  vf  thi>  Mifhndfftif  war,  and  croasss  orir 
tolala;  ha  la  anudared Iqr  FtaiMiL 
Birth  of  Salluat 
96  Com.  L.  ComaUoa  Cinaa  UL  | 
Ca.  F«piilw  Caibo. 
SaDa  bagiaa  to  toMt  with  Archelato  re^>ectiBg  Ot 
terms  of  peace.   Fimbria  prosecutes  dis  TCT  ia 
Aaia  with  succeu  agaloal  MahradateSb 
M  Om$.  Gto.ft(MMCMoIL 

L.  CoraaBna  Clnna  IV.  .'^ain. 
Peace  wiclndsd  between  Miihradates  and  SaSa. 
Aftar  tibe  eoadtuHon  of  tlia  peaea,  Mh  wniM 
againat  Fimbria,  who  ku!>i  himself.  ' 
83  CSssc.  L.  Comeliua  Sdpio  Asiattcas. 

f    lIiMliMiii-  IkllMa 

i*»  slUiiiBiiaa  aauma. 

Sulla  returns  to  Italy  at  the  beginning  of  the  yetf. 
CirO  war  between  him  aad  tba  lf«tan  paMj^. 
Pompciut  ((tt.  23)  takea  an  aellfn  pan  to  MM  1 
faTor.   Q.  Scrtorius  flies  to  Spain.   The  Csftoi 
burned  on  the  Gth  of  July.    L.  Mareoa,  tla  JK^ 
praitor,  renews  the  war  against  Mitbradatn  i 

89  Gws.  C.  Marina.  Sbm  kiaueff. 

Cn.  Papiriua  Carbo  HI.  57ala. 
Diet  L.  Comeliua  SalU  FcUx. 
M^.Bf.  L.VdarlaBFlMeML 

Vii  tcit'ws  of  ."ulla  anJ  hij  gem-rnlj.    Cartaraof  P*^ 
neste,  and  death  of  the  younger  Mahnt,  eaaaiL 
SnUaianDdlsputcdnaataref Ilidf.  Baiaappoial' 
ed  dictator  for  an  indefinite  period  ;  pro«chbrs  hti  | 
ofponanta.  Cn.  PompaliM  ia  aent  to  fikll|f i  lo  car 
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ry  on  wnr  ■gaiaalllw lUrinw.  Q.8«storiiif  holdt 
out  Ui  Spain. 
«9  Birth  of  P.  TsMMliM  y«RO  AtMbnuk  the  poofc 

Birth  ofC.  Licifliua  Cahnii^  tlw OnfeOT. 
81  Com.  M.  Tullitu  Decula. 

Cb.  Condhu  Dobbdla. 
8Dllaeontinuc«  dictator.  His  logUlatioa.  SocceMfal 
eampalgn  of  Cn.  Pampetw  ta  Africa;  retana  to 
Rome,  and  trinmplM. 
CictTu's  (iL-t  26)  onitlaD  Pro  Qitfnd'o. 
Villi  rtiii  Ciito,  the  p-ammarian  and poel^  flovridlfidL 
80  Co*$  L.  CorncUua  tialla  Felix  II. 
Q.  OMnhM  MataUiM  Pin*. 
Sal!a  rontiniics  dictntor,  but  boldi  the  confulship  ns 
wcIL   Siege  and  capture  of  Mytilene,  in  Aaia :  C. 
Joliu  Cimr  («t  90)  wMpraamtattfw  rfefa. 

CictTo's  (ivt.  97)  orntion  I'm  »r.  Rofcto 
79  Co»B,  P.  Scrviliua  Vatia  (laauricut). 
Apu  Chodhu  Puller. 
RuUn  lnyii  down  his  dictatorship.  MetelliU, 

aul,  (oea  to  8pain  to  oppoae  Sertorioa. 
CIccro  (»t  SB)  goea  to  Atbana. 
78  CbM.  M.  iEmiliui  Lcpidus. 

Q.  Lntatioa  Catulua. 
Deatfiof  9nlla.»t60.  TheeoniulLepiduatteinputo 
Nidnd  the  laws  of  Solia,  Imt  b  oppoted  bj  his  col- 
V-njiic  Cntvilui  Mftclhis  ronliniie*  the  wnr  a^lnct 
^^crturiu*.  P.  SerriUiu  Vatia  la  scut  as  proconsul 
■fRiaat  the  pIralH  cm  the  wmtlMni  coaili  of  AaU 
Minor. 

CIccro  (ost  S9)  bears  Molo  at  lUiodea. 
8dlMlf«  Unonr  Iwfn  from  Ob  ymnr. 

TT  O0t$.  D.  Junius  Rnitti^. 

Ihm.  ^miliua  Lepidua  Livianaa. 
Lepidna  fricet  «p  am*,  la  ddwted  bf  CTMidaa  atllie 

Mulvl;in  lir!<?i.''>.  nntl  ri  tin-s  to  ParJitiifi,  whi-re  ho 
diea  in  the  courae  of  the  year.  Sertoriua  ia  Joined 
by  M.  Perperaa,  the  legate  of  LapldiM.  Cn.  Pun* 

pciui  is  nssocintcd  wtth  Matdto  to  t— Wttd 
St  Hertoriua. 

(let  30)  retoRia  to  RooMu 

)tt  Co**'  Cn.  OctaviiiA. 

I,,  f^crilionius  Cnrio. 
Metclius  and  Porapeiua  carry  on  the  war  against  Ser- 


Cicero  (tt-t.  Hi)  cnijnged  In 
Birth  of  Asiniu«  PoUio. 
IS  Om.  li.Oe»ijvfaiai 

r.  AareltaaCottn. 
War  with  Sattailna  continiied.  The  procooaul  P. 
SerrOtaa  Valla,  who  iraa  aenl  agdnat  die  piratoa 
in  n  C.  7?,  snbdaca  the  Nnurian?,  nnd  receives  the 
•omame  of  laauricos.  The  procootnl  C.  8cribo> 
nhia  Cttrlo  eommaiidfl  hi  Maeedoahit  aahdiiaa  dM 
Dardani,  nnd  penetrates  aa  far  at  tfto  Dambe. 
Cicero  (let.  32)  qaa»stor  in  fiidlj. 
)4  Com.  L-  Liciniua  Lncnltoa. 
H.  Aurelltts  Cotta. 
War  with  Portoriii«  continurd.    Renewal  of  the  wnr 
with  Mithradatct :  Lucullus  appointed  to  the  com- 
■nnd  i  he  earriea  on  the  war  with  aneeaa^  tnd 
rclicTea  CjiSMMt  whldi  was  bedeged  by  Wihra- 
date*. 

Clearo  (at  33)  ntoma  fiWB  SteOy  to  Boaw. 
ft  0**».  M.  Tcn  ntiiH  VHrro  Lacolaa. 
C.  Casalus  Varua. 
War  with  Sertorlna  eontioaed.  Mflitadataa  fa  do> 
BarQrilcML 


B.C. 

of  the  war  in  Italy  against  the  gladiators  commmd- 
ad  by  Spartaciu.  The  consul  M.  Lucullus  succeeds 
Carlo  tn  Maeedoida,  and  anbdaaa  the  Beat!  fa>  thia 
or  the  followini:  yrnr. 
73  CSmi.  L.  Gcllius  Popltcola. 

Cn.  Coraeliua  LaBtdaa  Cfatdharaa. 
Under  of  .<?ertorius ;  deftot  and  death  of  Perpcma: 
end  of  the  war  in  Spain.  Lnadhu  follows  Mithra* 
dates  into  Pontos.  The  two  eonaala  are  deAaled 
by  Bpartacns. 
71  Gsea;  P.  Cornelias  Lentnlus  Ban. 
Cn.  Aufidins  Orestes. 
War  with  Ifithradatea  eontfained.  Hithradatea  flica 
into  Armrniii  to  hii  son  in  law  Tiernncs.  Sparta* 
ens  defeated  and  slain  by  M.  Llciuius  Craaaua,  pna- 
tor.  Ponipeta%  en  Ua  ntan  ftam  Qpdbi^  ftDa  !■ 
with  and  dp*troyA  some  of  the  fllgttiTea. 
70  Gms.  Cn.  Pompeiua  Magnua. 
Ltdnhu  Craaana  Dlvea. 

ChUS.  T..  fJellius  Poplii-o!!!. 

Co.  Comeliua  Lentoloa  Clodianoa. 

War  with  Mlttfadalaa  coaBBned,  bat  no  arthra  oper- 
Btions  this  year.  Lucullus  is  engngcd  In  regulatin;; 
die  aflhira  of  Aaia  Minor :  Mithradatea  reaaaina  in 
Armenia  Ponpelna  restores  to  flia  Iribaaea  the 
power  of  which  they  had  been  deprived  by  Sulla. 
The  Lex  Aurclia  enacts  that  the  Judlces  aro  to  bo 
taken  from  the  senators,  equitea,  and  tribani  wrarii, 
instead  of  from  tha  aenatoia  anehufara^,  aa  Salla 
had  ordainf'd. 

Cicero  (et.  'Si)  impeaches  Vcrrcs ;  be  deUrers  llie 
orathiaa  A  <|.  CteOtai  INMMiie  Mid  Jetb  X  «a 

Vfrrrm. 
Birth  of  VirgH. 
6»  Omk  Q.  Hortenaina. 

Q.  Ciprtlioa  Metenus  (Croticus). 
War  with  Mithradatoa  continaed.  LaeuUas  inradea 
Arnwala,  defiMta  Ti^nmen,  and  I 
The  CHi  itol  dedicated  by  Q.< 
Cicero  (mt  3^  eanda  mdOm.       anHnm  Fro  M, 
FoHtdo  and  Pro  J.  Qailiai 
fiB  Om.  L.  Ctt-t  iliui  McteOaiL  DM, 
Q.  Marcius  Rex. 
War  with  Mitiiradatca  continued.   Lneullua  defeats 
Tlgranea  and  Ifllhradalaa  on  the  Ansorfaa,  and  laya 
»irge  tn  Ni»ibis.  Q.  Kahdhu^  proo«imdt  coadacl* 
the  war  in  Crete. 
67  Chai;  O.  Ctelpnmlna  Haa 
M'.  .\rinii9  rjlnlirio. 
War  with  Mithradatea  continaed.  Mutiny  in  the  army 
of  Locanaa.  Be  marehe*  bark  to  Pontaa,  whldier 
Mithradnfr"  hn<l  preceded  him,  nntl  hnJ  defeated  O. 
Triarius,  tlic  legate  of  Lucullus.   llic  war  asnin^ 
tlic  pirates  is  committed  to  Cn.  Pompeius  by  tho 
Lex  Gnbinia.  .Mt  ti  Uus  conchidaattawar  hi  CreM 
•  irhcr  in  this  or  the  following  yrnr.    L.  lio'^riu* 
Otho.  tribune  of  the  pUibs,  carried  a  law  that  Uie 
eqniiee  ahaald  hata  aepaiato  ataia  hi  flia  thaatNk 
M.  Tcrcntiiii  Vnrro  errvca  BBdar  Pompdni  in  tiba 
war  against  the  pirates. 
66  CiNa.  IP.  Jtattna  Lepldaa 
L.  Vokatius  Tii!1n!>. 
War  «ridk  IfiUinidates  continued.  The  coadnct  of  it 
la  mniiiiHtoJ  to  Cb.  Pampdaa  by  the  Jjsk  ManOlBa 
IIt<  hixl  atn  o<1y  broiiL^ht  the  war  against  the  pirates 
to  a  clo«e.  Ue  invades  Armenia,  and  mahaa  peace 
with  Tigranea.  Mithradatea  retire*  Into  the  Cte 
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61  OImx>  (et  41),  prctor,  deUrara  th*  onllou  Pro 
Img*  ManiUa  «ad  Pro  J.  dmUkk 
Co»$.  r.  Corncliui  Sulla.  )  ^ 
P.  Autrooiua  Pvtus.  i 
L.  AmKu  Cetta. 
L.  ManliQi  Torquatus. 
Cttut.  Q.  Lutatiu*  Catttliu.  AMicaud. 

If.  LieUu  CraMM  Dtvac  AhdietUi. 
War  with  MUhradatcs  continued.  Pompdxu  punnc* 
Mithradatff*.  ud  Afbti  ■gainat  tho  Albanium  and 
Iberiana.  CaintaBni  ink  oonqtinej.  Csaar  (et 
3^  ia  curulc  udile. 
Birth  of  Q.  Horatiua  FlaeOMb 
M  Com.  L.  Juliua  Ceaar. 

C.  Mardiu  FIgidMi. 
Cerss.  h.  AuroHus  Cott«. 

Pompciua  rotuma  from  the  parauit  of  Hithradotca. 
Be  watkm  flyila  •  Eonn  provtaaet  and  wtalm 

there. 

Cioero'a  (st  43)  oratioo  /»  Tuga  Candidm. 
n  OMa.  ll.l>dliHGiM««. 

C.  Antoniua. 

DMih  of  idithradateai  Ponpeitu  anbduea  Pbcenicia 
Mril  Pidaatf DO,      takM  Jentaalem  afkar  a  dege  of 

three  months.   Catiline's  second  conspiracy  detect- 
ed and  crushed  by  Cicero.   Birth  of  Augtiatua. 
Cicero  (art.  44)  delivered  many  oratiooa  io  hla  conaul- 
aUp.  Tboae  which  are  extnnt  were  delivered  ia 

tho  following  order:  (1.)  De  Lege  Agraria  ;  (2.) 
Pro  a  Rabirio Q.)  In  CmtUinam ;  (4.)  Pro  Mu- 


of  Sep- 


9t  Com.  D.  Jnnioa  Bilanua. 

L.  Liciniua  Murena. 
DalMl  aad  death  of  CallliM.  Vampttu 
Italy.  Cn-snr  (at  SQ)  li  pralBr}  Oalo  la 
of  the  people. 
Cloanfi  <«t  45)  oradoa  Ptm  P.  Adb. 

#1  Cass.  M.  Ihij  iua  Pino  Calpurninnoa> 
M.  Valeriua  MeaMda  Higw. 
Trin^bph  of  PoaipefaM  on  the  S8lh  and  99th 
tember.  Md  and  acquittal  of  P.  Clodlua.  Ci>  -<iir 
(■1  39),  piupMtor,  obldiia  the  pioviaea  of  Fur- 
ther Spain. 
CieaNPia  (at  46)  oraHoB  A 
fO  Co*f.  L  .\rniniiiH. 

Q.  CsciUua  MctcUua  Celer. 
Caaar'a  vleiortoa  in  Spate.  He 
0a  eoalitioii  with  Pompciua  aad 
i  die  Flrat  THooiTirate. 
aJaBaBCMar(vt41> 
U.  Calpttnitai  Blbaloi. 
Hn  afnriaa  law  of  Caaar.  The  acta  of  Pompeina 
to  Aria  radflad.  0mm  teedTea  the  prortocea  of 
Cladptee  aad  TVanadptee  Gad  aad  OljTkam  for 
fire  years. 
Cioero'a  (at  48)  oration  Pro  L.  Flaceo. 
BMh  oTT.  LIvtaM.  ttw  UMariai. 
Omk.  L.  Calpumiua  FlaD  Caiamdiiwa 

A.  Gabiniua. 
CM^  (iil4l>antaaqNdgBlBawl|lM 
theHdfetBandAiloffbtBa.  P.Oodlaak 
of  the  pleba. 

(Bt  49)iabaBUIied. 
P.  Comcliua  Lentulua  Spinther. 
a  Cadlioa  MeteUoa  Nrpos. 
CMax'a  (ait  43)  aeeood  eanpaign  in  GaoL  Bto  de> 
the  Bdgv.   The  auperinteodence  of  the  an- 
to  Pompeioa,  with  axtnwrdiiiary 


B.C. 

powan;  far  five  years.  Ptolemsoi  Aakin  oaa 
to  Rome. 

Cicero  (set.  50)  recalled  from  baaisbaat 
56  Con.  Ca.  Cornelius  Lentulua  llarocfiiaafc 
I*  ManiaB  FhO^pan 
Cteaar'a  (Kt  44)  flrild  campivini  n  Gai:l  He  «» 
foera  the  VeDetl  hi  the  northweM  of  Gaul  Cm 
mat  Peapdaa  and  Cnma  at  Im  in  April,  ai 
made  arrangementa  for  the  coatiaaaei  d  thk 
power.  Clodina  ia  carale  adile. 
Cieero*a  (at.  51)  orationa,  (1.)  Pro  &3ti« ;  (%)  h  H 
tintum  ;  (3.)  De  Harutpicum  Rajmtit;  (f)  Dtfi^ 
vinciit  Contitlaribut ;  (5.)  Ao  JC  CdwiZ^i  A) 
Pro  JL  Conutio  Balbo. 
8B  OMa.  CB.PaavataalfapMlL 
M.  Liriniaa  Craasns  IL 
Oauo.  M.  Valeriua  Ueaaala  Vifa. 

P.  Serrlttaa  Tada  banrieM 
CiPssr's  (oRt.  45)  fourth  cnmpniin  in  Gsc!.  IL; 
ea  the  Rhino :  be  mvadea  Britain,  kmpmeutl 
fbe  pitvfteeaa  to  die  triasnrin  by  Ae  Lei  TM^ 
nin.    Cssar  receives  the  Gaols  snd  ILjriciai  far 
five  yean  more;  PompeiailbaQpiiD^adCk* 
ana  Syria.  PtoiaBa— i  ddrta  waard  talp^ 
by  A.  Gabiniaa. 
Cicero  (ret  52) compeaw UMlkOrmm,  He^Hcfc 

/ii  Ptsoam. 
Virgil  («t  16)  aaaomea  the  toga  HrOk 
81  Gaa.  !<■  Domltius  Abenoborbus. 
Ap.  Claudius  Fulchcr. 

Ion  into  Britain :  war  with  Ambtex  ia  At 
Craaana  marchea  against  liitPailhaai. 
Gem  (at  68)  tauipowja Mi  il>i  Jtfdd^  Hiia» 
tions  Pro  Jf.  dbHMb  IV»  IMlbAf  C  MM 

S3  Cbia.  Co.  Domfthta  Cahpfaraa. 

M.  Valeriua  Mcasala. 
Caaar'a  (at 47}  aoTeoth campaign iaGaL  Bci|a 
eroaaea  fbe  Bhfaie.  TkSm  aad  daatdCaea 

by  the  Parthions. 
Cicero  (»t  54)  elected  angur. 
[t2  Cot$.  Cn.  Pompeina  Magnus  HI  Mcoaiat/ril 
Jirst  part  of  the  year. 
Ex  Kal.  Sextil.  Ci.  Ca-oilitu  MctellMPiuiSqia 
Caaai'a  (art.  46)  eighth  campaign  in  Gaol  lBmn» 
doBtaGMd;  CaMVtdBWiJahaaV<rdap«i> 
rix.    Death  of  Clodina  in  i 
Pompeiua  sole  conauL 
CIcare'a  (at  8S)  eiaden  J¥a , 

hia  Dt  Ltgihiu. 
Death  of  LaeredOA 
61  Chat.  Ser.  SOlpichM  HnfluL 
M.  Claudius  Mar  cell  u*. 
CaaaTa  (et  49)  ninth  campaiga  ia  GiaL 
dOB  of  the  country.  Tba.' 
poiea  measnrea  eg 
Cicero  (let  Sfi)  goes  as  pr 
50  Oft  L.  iEmiliua  Paulus. 

CSmas.  Ap.  Claudiiu  Pulcher. 
L.  Cdpurnina  Piao  L 

caaar  Cat  60)  apeDda  dw  7<w  ^ 

Meaiwiea  of  Peaapdus  against  Ctem. 
Ctearo  (at  57)  leavea  Cilida,  and  raacbei  tmM 

nm  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Death  of  Hortens'ns. 
8aIladlae>pdladdM< 
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#  ChM.  C.  Claadiu*  MarccHuf. 

L  Corneliuj  Lcntulus  Cms. 
Diet,  icahout  Mag.  Eq.  C.  Julius  Ca:«ar. 
OnnaMBeMaeiit  of  IIm  dtll  wur  between  CaaMr  (asL 
51)  and  Pompeius.    Ciesar  marchoi  into  Italy,  and 
punnet  Pompciut  to  BrundiMum.  Pompeiui 
Italy  fai  HTdi,  nd  eroM—  wet  to  Oiaece.  CMar 
go  a  to  Rome,  and  then  proceed*  to  Spain,  where 
be  conquer*  Afraniui  and  PcCroiui,  the  legati  of 
lompeliM.  BeNtonitoltoBM^Ia  appolBteddie* 
Mor  for  the  election  of  the  conguls,  resigns  the  of- 
flee  at  the  end  of  11  days,  and  then  goes  to  Brun> 
ditittin,  io  order  to  croea  over  into  Oreeee. 
Clo«ro(«tOB)  conies  to  RooMb  bat  cnwMi  fnar  to 
Greece  in  the  month  of  Jona. 
16  Com.  C.  JuUua  Ciiear  IL 

P.  Servfllm  Velk  iMorleuL 
Cfpsnr  (set  52)  lands  in  Grrece,  defeat*  Pompclui  at 
the  battle  of  Pbarsalia  in  the  month  of  August 
Mofdar  of  Pompetaa  («t  S8)  iMforo  Alundre*. 
Cvsar  comes  to  Egypt :  Ali-xnndrino  war. 
Ciflsro  (Bt  58)  returns  to  Italy  after  the  battle  of 
Phandia,  and  arriTaa  at  BnmdtilBm. 
7  Din.  C.  JuliTi?  Cii'sarlL  , 
Mag.  Eq.  M.  Aotoniua. 
Oatt,  Q.  Fnfliia  Cafenot. 
P.  Vutinius, 

Cseaar  (et  53)  dictator  the  whole  year.  Tho  consuls 
Calcnns  and  Vatinitu  were  only  appointed  at  the 
Md  of  the  year.  Ciesar  condndee  Ilia  Alesaildrine 
WBTi  marches  into  I'ontus,  and  conquers  Ptiama> 
oea;  arriyca  in  Italy  in  September.,  ilo  crosses 
ovar  10  AfHea  baliiira  flie  end  of  dw  Tear,  to  earry 

.       WW<fain.<t  the  Pompt^inn*. 
deara  ^M.  60)  meets  Ca^aar  at  Bnindisium,  is  par- 
AmodburUBi^  and  rvtnnuto  BoBiat 
M  Cms.  C.  Julius  Ca;sar  III. 

M.  .£miUae  Lepidna. 
CMar(flt54)deftalilHePonpeiaii8atdielialile  of 
llliipaaa  in  April.    Di  nth  of  Cato,  H?t  43.  Ctt-sar 
IMUIM  to  Rome  and  trinmpba.  Keformation  of 

Cicero  (set.  61)  composes  bis  Brutus  and  Pariiiioncs 
Oraiorim,  Hia  onktioos  Fro  JdarceUa  and  iVo  Li- 
gario. 

flaUoit  pralor»  aad  accwuipaatM  CMar  In  Hm  ASA- 

can  war. 
15  Dkl  C.  Juliua  Ciesar  Hi. 
Mag.Sf.  M. iBanfaia LqpidMk 
Cos.  vitltout  eolltagvt.  C.  Julius  Coaar  I7« 
Co«$.  Q.  Fabina  Maximua.  Died. 
C.  Cwlaiiia  BeUhHi 
C.  lYcbonluB. 
Otaar  (art.  55}  deleata  Xu»  Fompeiaoa  ia  Spain  at  the 

bdlte  of  lluidft  in  MM.  IWiUBph  of  Cbht. 

Be  ia  made  conaol  tar  Ion  yaan^  and  dictator  and 

eoBaoribrli^. 
Cleero  (at  OS)  dimeea  Torentia ;  marries  PublUia ; 

locea  his  dauj^ter  TuQia ;  divorces  PubliUa.  He 

eon^oses  his  Orator,  Amimitt,  JH  nMm$.  Bia 

ondon  Pro  Deiotaro. 

Ma^.  Eq.  M.  .CmUnt  LipldM  IL 
Mag.  Eq.  C.  Ocuvliia. 

JCv.  JiSf.  CcDomMiiBCahriBaa.  Ikmmatmiuriqfvn. 
Om.  C.  JoHns  Ca  ar  V  luaarfaalii 

Jt  Aatonins. 

p.  Oonellu  IMiibaBa. 

6a 
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44  lfimsnoi>CiUAK(B!L56)ontelMi«fliM«fe.  0* 
tavianua,  on  the  death  of  CsMar,  comes  from  Apol* 
Ionia  to  Rome.  M.Antonios  withdraws  from  Rome, 
andprooaadato  cisalpine  Gaul  at  the  end  of  Noveov 
bcr,  to  oppose  D.  Brutua:  h»  ia  daclarad  a  poUla 
enemy  by  the  senate. 
Cleero  (at  63)  aompoaaa  Ma  TVaeafaM  rupafarte. 
n<«,  />c  y<i;urn  P«irum,  De  Dirtnationt,  De  Faitf 
D*  Amicuia^  Da  Smcctute,  D*  Gloria,  Tapica,  Da  Cf- 
JhUa.  B^tmOooa nU^pkaL,\naMamMt',  FU- 

lippica  II.  (not  Bpokcn) ;  Pkiliiyjnca  Ul^  inlhaaMI* 
ate  i  FkiUfpica  IV.|  before  the  pet^ie. 
43  Cbaa.  C.  VIbhia  Panaa.  DUL 

A.  IILrtiua.  Slain. 

C.  Julius  CsMar  OeUTianua.  JkdkaUi. 

C.  Canioaa. 

Q.  Pedius.  JNad. 

P.  Ventidiuf. 

Siege  of  Uutina :  death  of  the  consuls  Panaa  and  Hir> 
tioa.  K.  Antoaia*  la  deftaled.  and  fltea  to  QanL 
Octarlanus  cornea  to  Rome,  and  is  elected  consuL 
The  murderer*  of  Cmar  outlawed.  SxcojtD  Tu> 
UMTiaATB  ftnaad  1^  Oetavfaaraa^  Aatonttti^  and 

pidus:  tlioy  tAko  the  title  Triumviri  RcipubUmdSM^ 
ttitumdit:  they  proacribe  their  enemiea. 

Cleero  (set  64)  praaorlbad  and  pat  to  daadi;  fta  f» 
maining  Phii^ple  aMlona  dallmad  in  tfiii  faar 

Birth  of  Ovid. 

Death  of  Laberiu*,  the  mimogra|diaR 
43  Cbss.  L.  Munatius  Plancuj. 

M.  .£miliu<!  I.pjnilus  IL 
Cms*.  L.  Antoniua  Pielas. 
P.  Solpidaiu 

War  In  Greece,  between  Aa  trlumTira  and  the  repnlh 
lican  party.  Battle  af  PhOippi,  and  death  of  Caa 
alaa.  Saoendbatttaor  PbD^anddaaaaf  Bi» 
tus.   Birth  of  Ti1>oriui>,  afterward  emperor. 

Boraoo  {jmt.  23)  fighu  at  the  battle  of  PhiUppL 
41  dm.  L.  AalBidaa  Plataa. 

P.  Scrviliui  Vatia  baaricus  II. 

War  of  Perusia.  TlMcaaaalL.Antoaiu*aodFulrl^ 
thawifiiof  lf.AnlanlH^«fq|MaaOetaflaBaau  Aa> 
tooina  la  betlagBd  In  rwnwla  loarai  d  tta  and  al  ftp 
jaar. 

40  Oisfc  Cn.I>omitluCaMaiHlI.  AUkmad. 

C.  Asinius  PoUio. 
L.  Cornelius  Balbns. 
P.  Canidin*  Craasus. 
CapCanofPera^  DaattofFaifia.  BaaoadHaitai 
bctwcon  Octarianus  and  M.  Antonins,  who  conclude 
a  peace  at  Brundisium :  M.  Antonio*  marries  Octa* 
via,  tha  atater  at  OeUtiauua.  LaUenoa  and  tha 
Parthians  invade  Syria. 
Coneiiua  Kcpo*  flourished. 
39  Gm*.  L.  Hareiaa  CaaaoHnaa. 

C.  Calvlsius  Fnbinui. 

Octavianus  and  Antonius  hare  an  intcrriew  with  flex 
Pompeius  at  Misenum,  and  conclude  a  peace  with 
him.  M.  Antonius  spend*  the  winter  at  Athena. 
Vriiti<liiM,  the  legntus  of  Antonius,  defeats  the  Par- 
thians :  death  of  Labienus.  Birth  of  Julia,  tiia 
oaagniar  ac  uenmaMHi 

Horace  (n>t.  96)  ia  laUodaaad  to  ItosanM  ^  TbgD 
and  Variu*. 
38  Ctaaa.  Ap.  daadiaa  Paldiar 

C  NorbnnuB  Flnrcua. 
War  between  OctaTianiu  aad  %t!%.  Pompeius.  Oeta- 
vtaaaa  manta  LM^  \antidla*  again  defcata  tha 
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Pardiiatif,  and  drirea  them  oat  of  BjtiM.  Dealfa 
of  PMOfiM.  OoMhii)  Am  Isgatnt  of  A]itDBia%  con* 

quen  the  Jew*. 
38  Ilorsco  (set  97)  if  engagnl  npoD  the  flnt  book  «f  bis 

Batirra. 
ST  Oma.  M.  Agrippa. 

L.  Caniniu*  Galloa.  AiiieMd, 
T.  Statiliua  Taonu. 
lalDBtw  eooM  to  ndf .  Ttimiiwl  iif  Mm  Tiliwil 
rate  for  another  period  of  five  y^nr*.  Octavianaa 
•mpioya  tliia  year  io  preparations  againat  Sex.  Pom- 
pataa.  Agr^tpaOTOMMdMltUM.  * 
Varro  (mt.  80)  comporas  his  De  Re  JhtatlMk 
98  Om.  L.  GelUaa  Poplicola.  Abdieaui. 
M.CoeeehwireiTi.  jOHuUi. 

I..  Munatiu*  rinnciU  D. 
C-  Piilpif  iug  Quirinui. 
Defeat  of  Sex.  rompciu<i,  who  flics  to  Asia.  Lcpidus 
ceases  to  be  one  of  the  trium 

Tndf"  the  Pnrthinn  flnminions  late  in  dM^fSH;  Bd 
la  obliged  to  retreat  with  great  loas. 
S9  Owfc  L*  CoraUctai> 
8cx.  Pomprinn. 
Sex.  Pompciua  (ast  39)  ia  pnt  to  death  in  Aala.  Oc* 
tfevlOTtt  defcato  4lie  ill^ilaiM. 

S4  Oott.  I'.  Frri'inniir"  l.'&o. 

hi.  Aatonitts.  AMicaud. 

&  CaL  M.  Paul.  iErailias  Lepidna. 

C.  Maouaiaa. 
At  JCat  ifav.  M.  BeKeanlu  Floeai. 
Octarianus  defeats  dMlMantflM.  AatOBfaltiftVtte 

and  aubduea  Anoeala. 
Death  of  Brflnat 

a  Oms.  Imp.  Cn-nnr  AiifruStatIL  AtMn/ti. 

L.  Volcatiue  Tullud. 
P.  Autronius  Pietns. 
£z  Kal.  MmL  L.  Flavfoi. 
EtKAJul,  C.  Fontcius  Cnplto. 

ir.  AdUus  (Ariola). 
Jk  JM.  m/L  ts.  VlmeiMb 

F.t  Knl  Ort.  I,.  T  ftrnnius. 
Bttpture  twtwecn  OctAvianiu  and  Antontoa.  Both 
peitlee  prapen  for  wiTa  fa  dde  year  OwtirlaiiBi 
Is  osllrd,  in  the  Ffistl,  Iniiwrntor  Civiar  Ati^stui, 
thoogh  the  titlea  of  Imperator  and  Aupi«tus  were 
iM)teoaferradi9onUatfllB.C.9T.  Agrippa  odile. 
Horace  (at  39)  pvobablj  paUhkM  iw  moobA  book 
ofUaBelbw. 
aa  Cbaa.  Cb.  DohiMm  Ahenobartiiia. 
C.  Sositts. 

Ex  Kal.  JuL  L.  Comrlius. 
Ez  Kal.  Nov.  N.  Valerias. 
Aatonlaa  dlraroea  Oetarla.  War  dedarad  afifaul 

Antnnius  at  the  eandorfoB  «f  tfiA  year. 
Death  of  Atticiu. 
11  Cbaik  faip.  Caaar  AngMlaa  tIL 

M.  Valerius  Me!>£ala  CorvllHM; 
Mt  KaL  Mai.  M.  Titi«a, 
JBaJEiL  OeL  Cb.  Fompalaa. 
Antonius  defeated  at  tlin  Imttlo  of  Actiutn  on  the  Sd 

of  September.  OctaTianus  procoeda  to  the  £ait 
Voraoe  (atat  34)  probablj  publiahaa  Ut  book  of 
Epodoa. 

It  0ms.  lap.  Ctesar  An^stos  IV. 
M.  Licinius  Crassus. 
Xa  JTal  JmL  C.  Antistius  Veta& 
A«.«yc  M. TniUaa Cioera. 


£z  KaL  Nov.  L.  Santna. 
DeaUi  of  Antonioa  (at  51}  asd  Cleopatrm.  Egjpl 
made  a  RxnnaB  pivflBoa.  OdaviBBBa  paaaaa  As 

winter  at  Samos. 
OCTAVIAKTS  SOLB  Btn.K»  OF  THX  RoXAV  WoKLft 

Cenidlaa  GdhMb  Am  poa^  appolatad  prBiutl  af 

ETypt- 

89  Com.  Imp.  Caaar  Augustas  V. 
8es.  Appvlefata. 

Kal.  .Till.  Potitus  ValerfBB  Heaaah. 
£z  Kal.  Nov.  C.  Fumina. 

C.  Clovlaa. 

Octavinnus  returns  to  Rome  and  celebrates  three  M 
umpha,  Dalmatian,  Actian,  Alexandrioa  Tenpla 
of  JaBBa  ekaed. 
SB  Cbta.  Imp.  Cmsar  AugoilBa  VL 
M.  Agrippa  IL 
CcosuB  taken  by  the  eonsnls.  The  dttzena  at 

census  nrc  4,16l|000l 
Death  of  Varro. 
S7  Cou.  Imp.  Cssar  ABgBalM  VIL 
K  Agrippa  UL 
OctavianuB  rcccircs  the  title  of  .^ucurtus,  and  ncreptt 
the  goTeromcnt  for  ten  years.  Dirision  of  the  pro*- 
taeaa  batwMB  bin  and  tto  aeoale.  ABgaataa  (oaa 

into  Ppain.  Mcganl^i  triumph*  on  nrcoant  af  Ui 
conqoeat  of  tiie  Aqoitani,  probably  in  the  prveedhg 
year. 

Tihullus  accompanied  Messala  into  AqpHaBla. 
96  Cost.  Imp.  Ciesar  Augustus  VIIL 
T.  SUtilius  Taurua  IL 
ABfBataaeoBdBclBlliewBrlBSpBta.  ScaftafOa 
aefiui  Oniiii*. 
IS  Cbas.  Imp.  Ciesar  Augustus  IX 
M>  JoaiBa  flIbBBa. 
Au:;^'tii9  continues  to  conduct  die  war  in  Spain,  aid 
subdues  the  CantabrL   The  Salaasi  sabdoed  by  A. 
TVereBllaa  Vano^  and  .tti9  colony  of  ABgnataa  Pr»> 

toria  (Ao«tn)  founded  in  th'  ir  conn'ry.    The  tem- 
ple of  Janus  shut  a  aecond  time.  Matcelioa  mav^ 
ilaa  JUIa,  the  daBghter  of  ABgnalaa. 
M  Cbn.  Imp.  CiBssr  Auguataa  Z. 
C.  Noibanaa  Flaceva. 
ABgBatoa  retnna  to  Rooaau  iSRBa  Gdloa  aui^hai 

against  the  Arabians. 
Virgil  is  BOW  empli^yod  190a  tfm  JSaaidi 
Horace  (at  41)  paUldMa  Ab  tnt  tfvee  boola  af  Mi 
Odes  in  tliis  or  tlie  following  year. 
S3  CSms.  Imp.  Ca<enr  Augustus  XI.  Abdkaiti. 
A.  Terontius  Varro  Marcna.  Died 
L.  Sci-tiu!". 
Cn.  Cnlpurniu^  Pifo. 
Augustus  is  invested  with  the  tribunician  povrer  lor 

Parthians:  Ati^ftiiB  rrAtores  Iho  MB  flC VhiaalMb 
but  lieepa  Tiridatca  at  Rome. 
S9  Omb:  M.  ClaBdlBa  MiareellBa  JEamana 
L.  ArruntiuB. 
Onus.  I<.  Mttnatina  Plancoa. 
PanL  JBBdtaa  ZApldBa. 

Con^iiirncy  of  Murmn     tcrtrd  nr.d  punished  ftn- 
dace,()Aoenof  the2Ctliiepuma,inradeaK(jpt  K* 
Tolt  of  die  CaBtabif  hi  Spala. 
81  Oms.  M.  Lollius. 

Q.  ^Bmilioa  Lepidns. 
Angoatoa  foea  to  the  East,  and  sp<tida  Ike  Blatrt  il 
flaBMMk  Agrippa  innrrie«  Jalia,  tiw  ^aa^bw  if 
AB|Balaa  and  whloar  of  MaraaBaa. 
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20  Com.  M.  Appuleius. 

P.  8lllw  Merra. 
Hm  Partbiam  restore  the  Romin  f  taodardi.  Ambus- 
Mdcn  come  to  Angottut  from  the  Indiuu.  Augua- 
tuwlntmagilnstaMnoiL  Birth  of  CCmmvUm 
grandson  of  An?u--tu.'s. 
19  Co$s.  C.  Bentioa  Saturniao*. 
Q.  Lwrethw  ▼cflpOlOb 
Ez  Kal.  Jul.  M.  Vinuciui. 
Augwtiu  returu  to  Home.  Tlie  Caatftbri  are  fiull; 

nbdoed. 
Death  of  Virgil. 
18  OaM.  P.  CoriMUiu  Laotnlua  MwoeUlnil. 
C.  Conelhif  Lentnlu 
Au^'URtus  acccpta  tbo  empire  for  fire  ycara.  The 

Lex  Julia  of  Auguatoa  Dt  Mitrimdi$  Or4iiMma. 
Death  of  TibuUaa.  ^ 

BofMie  (Ml  47)  poMUiM  dM  flnt  book  ofUt  Eflo- 
tlea  about  th!^  tioM. 

17  €m.  C.  Fumiua. 

O.  Joalot  8llmi& 

The  Lvdi  SaculartM  celebrated.  Birth  of  L.  Cenr,  the 
grandaoQ  of  Aaguatua.  Agrippa  it  teat  into  Aaia. 
Bonee  (nt  48)  wrkea  Ue  Cmmm  SaaUmt. 

18  flw*.      DomitiiM  AhrnobarlnH. 

P.  Comoliua  Scipio. 
&  JM  JvH  L.  TlvliM  RoAm. 
Agrippa  ia  in  Atia,  where  bis  fricuil«hip  is  cultivnted 
by  Herod.  The  Genaana  defeat  the  Roman  armj 
VBderLolBiu.  AogiUMtialiflillfefbr GioL 
15  Cm.  M.  Liriiia  Dnuua  Libo. 
L.  Calpurniua  ^ao. 
Angaatua  remaina  in  Oaul.  Tiborioa  and  DrotOt  mb* 
due  the  R«ti  and  ViadeUoL 
14  Com.  M.  Liclniua  Cmsaoa. 

Ca.  ComcUua  Lentulua  Augur.  , 
AogaaCaa  remaiae  ia  GauL 
13  Om.  TL  ClaadtaiKoioC^^ton— liTLCur  ABgB» 
tua). 

P.  QnlaoiaiM  Vtam. 
Avfunu Mtama  from  Ciaul,  and  A^ppn  from  A'<in. 
Htocm  (at  9G!)  pubUahes  the  fourth  book  of  bia  Odea. 

19  Com.  U.  Valefint  Meaaala  Barbetni  Applaaao.  INWL 

P.  Sulplciua  Quirinus.  Abdicttti, 
C.  Va^na  Rufua.  AbdictUd, 
C.  Canhdna  ReUlni.  BkL 
L.  Vuluiius  .^atuminur. 
Death  of  Aijrippa  in  March,  in  his  51st  ycnr.  Denth 
of  Lcpidus.   Augustus  bocomca  pontifcx  maximua. 
U  Cm.  Q.  £Uafl  Tnbero. 

Paul.  Fabiua  Maximns. 
Dniatu  carriea  on  war  agaiuat  the  GcmiAna,  and  Ti- 
bertoa  ■grinat  the  DilmiriMw  Mid  Poiiiininliiia.  Tl> 
beriua  marriea  JdOa.  Daath  of  Oelatl%  dio  dMer 
of  Auguatai. 
to  Gbift  JoUna  Antoolaa. 

Q.  Fnbiua  Maxim  us  Africouu*. 
Aagnataa  to  ia  Oaul.  Ho  letanu  to  fiooio  at  the  end 
of  die  year  wMi  Ttberiua  and  Dmaoa.  Birth  of 
Claudiua,  aflervrard  emperor, 
y  Om».  Kero  Claudina  Dmaoa  Gemianicua.  DUd. 

T.  Qoiactiaa  (Poiaua  CqiltollaM)  Criapiaaa. 
Dfona  aeaft  agatBiC  tite  GanMiH^  aod  dial  dorfaig  fbo 
war. 

Iba  liittory  of  Liry  ended  with  the  death  of  Dnuua. 
8  Cam.  C  Mardua  Ceaaorianai 

C.  Ai»iniii8  Cialluf. 
Augttstua  accepts  the  i-mpiru  a  tiiird  time,  llie  mouth  j 


B.C. 

of  SextiUa  recoivca  hia  aama.  Ttbariaa  gaocooda 
UfbrodierlBtfMwaragaiBatdboOaiaMa.  Oea- 

tus  taken  by  Augustus.    Itaafll  cf  M MOWaa 
Death  of  Horace,  57. 
7  Co$».  TL  Claudioa  Nero  IL 
Ctt.  Cld!pntaB  Plan. 
Tlberloa  rataiM  to  Rome  from  Germany,  but  auoB 
afterwaid  aala  aoft  again  to  the  aame  country. 
6  aaikI».LirihuBdbaa. 

C.  AntistiuB  Vcttu. 
Tiberiaa  recdvea  tlie  triboaieiaB  power  fat  fire  yearii 
aad  reilna  to  Bbadait  wbara  ho  mnaliMd  aarak 

ycart. 

5  Om*.  Imp.  Caeaar  Angaatua  XU. 
L.  CanMOaa  Sana. 
C.  Casaar  recclrea  the  toga  rlriEn 
4.  Cou.  C.  Calriaiua  Saldaaa. 
L.  Paaataiaa  ItKfluL 
BuTH  or  JMiia  GkaiB*.  ]laadiofBind,kl^aC 
Jodaa. 

3  Chte.  L.  CoraaHea  LaoMhui 

M.  Valerius  Measatlnuai 
Blrtli  of  Gmlba,  aft^ward  emperor. 
9  CbMk  Imp.  Casar  Augoatua  XilL  ^^ieolad. 
M.  mautiua  SUfUK  d%Mrmti, 

Q.  Fhbriciua. 
L.  Caniaiua  UaUua. 
L.  Ciaaar  neaivaa  Am  tafa  vMla.  "■""■■"■t  of 

Julia. 

Ovid  pobliahca  hia  poem  Dt  Arte  AwiandL 
1  Om.  Coaaaa  CoraaUoa  Leatahia. 

I..  Ctilpurrjius  Piso. 
BiBTU  or  Jesva  Cuaiar,  according  to  the  coaunoo 

AD. 

1  Com.  C.  CMar. 

L.  JSnOlaa  Paalaa. 

War  In  Germany. 

2  Cosf.  P.  Viauoiuik 

fia  EA  JA  P.  Cornelioa  Lentohia  Sdpla 

T*  QalactiBa  Ciiapiaaa  Vakrte- 
una. 

In:rrview  of  C.  Caeaar  with  Phnutoa,  king  of  Parthia. 
L.  Cwaar  diea  at  Maaailia,  oa  bia  woj  to  ^pato.  Ti- 
berius retumt  to  Rome. 

Veiicius  Patercuius  aecvaa  ndar  C  Cmw. 

3  Cot*.  L.  .VAiuM  Lamia 

M.  ScrviUua. 

ft  JUL  JUL  P.SiUna. 

L.  Voluaioa  Sataralaaa. 
Augustua  acccpta  the  empire  tur  a  fbortti  period  of 
ton  yaank 

4  0ms.  Box.  if.ltus  Cntus. 

C.  Scntiua  Batuminuj. 

Xa  JTaL  JUL  a  Oiodlw  LidBM. 

Cn.  Bcntius  Satuminus. 
Death  of  C.  Caeaar  in  Lycia.  Tiberioa  adopted  by  A» 
goatoa.  tlberluaaeBttoearryoBdiowaragalBa 
the  Gennans. 
Vclldna  Paterculua  aervea  aader  Tiberiaa  in  Oer 

many. 
Death  of  Aainiua  PoIUo. 

5  Quo.  h.  Valeria*  M eaaala  Voleeua. 

Co.  Coraeliua  Chuw  Magnna. 
JBb  JCal.  Jul.  C.  AtciuB  Capito. 

C.  Vibiua  Postumus. 
Second  campoiim  of  Tiberius  in  Germaay 
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6  Cam.  ILJEmSltMLasidaM. 

la.  Amstfm 

L.  Noniuj  Aaprenu. 
Third  cwnpiagn  of  TlberlM  fa  Oennmy.  B«ToUof 
the  Pannoniaiu  and  DaliiwIhlW. 

7  Om.  A.  Liciciua  Nenra  SlUaniu. 

a  CwciliuB  McteUu*  Credent. 
Qemuaicu*  u  sent  into  Oennanj.  FlHt  canpaiga 


Dalmatinni. 
VeUcitu  Patercahu  quattor. 

flex.  NoniuB  Quim  tiliwiug 
EsKoLJuL  L.  Aproniiu. 
A.'VMa 
Second  campaign  of  Tiberias  fa 
9  Orm.  C.  Vappmm  SaUiuif. 

aSoIpkdiMCaineriiRu. 
MtJUUJtd.  M.  Paplaa  Motitu*. 

Q.  PoppwM  flecuadBt. 
TUrd  nd  iMt  campcigB  of  VRwifH  fa  IDyrtMlii* 
Subjugation  of  the  Dalmatiana.  Defeat  of  QidMtt> 
iu«  Vnrus,  and  dcatruction  of  hia  army.  Tbe  Ro- 
mans lose  all  their  oooqaeafai  in  Geniun  j  oaat  of 
theBhine.  BMh  of  TMpMtaB,  ftftu  If  Mil  CBparar. 
Exile  of  Ovid. 

P.  Comeliua  Dolabella. 

ft  JblLJU.  8er.  Comclfat  iMfafaM  Midngl- 


10 


A.1J. 


18  CMt.  TL  Csaar  Aornatna  IIL 


tl  CkM.  M.  iEmOioa  Lepldiu. 
T.  Su«QhM  Tranu. 
JbSULJU  L-  OlMtai 
Tlberiua  and  Germanieot  am 
eo  war  in  German j. 

C.  Fonteiua  Capito. 

SxKaLJuLC.  ViaeUiua  Varro. 
Ttberioa  retnnu  to  Rome  and  trlumpht. 
■rth  of  Caligula.  ^ 
Orid  publlshca  hk  IWtfte. 

13  Om$.  C.  SiUoa. 

I*.  HaMitai  nmut. 

Angnatas  aecepta  the  empfavk 

14  OMt.  Sex.  Pompeiua. 


L.  Seiui  Tubcro. 
Titiierti  &— 4ienn«nicw  ia  fa 
DMih  «rOfU  and  of  Uvf. 
19  Om.  M.  Jonina  Silanus. 

L.  Kflftaana  Balboa. 
Tlberfl  6  Oeiiiiiiiln 
8yiii^«Alte  bo  diea  in  hia  34th  year.  Draraa 
rfea  on  war  in  Germany  wilk  mattttm.  Thm 
are  baniabed  from  Italy. 

50  Om.  WL  Valerina  Meaaala. 

M.  Aurelius  Cotta. 
Tiberii  7.— Agrippina,  tiie  wile  of  Oennaoicna, 
toEone.  WAm 
n  Gm.  TL  Ccaar  AagtMMilV. 
DraaoaCMar  Ift 

TMfarinaa. 

51  Com.  D,  Bafarioa  Afr^ip*. 

CBtfpidMOdfab 

A  JUL  JUL  M.  Coccehu  Vem. 

C.  VBiiaa  Rnfinua. 
Tiberii  9.— The  trtbmddiB  power  ia  gnotod  to 
aua. 

83  Com.  C.  Ajinius  Pollio. 

C.  Antiitius  Vctos. 
Hberil  lU^Ifaidi  of  nmw:  be  ii 

Jnnns. 

24  GoM.  Ser.  Cornelias  CetfOfUL 
L.  VMItas  Vum 
T]}->rri\  1 1  —End  of  dw  AftfOB  war 

Tacfiarinaa. 
Bii1k«(flw«ldflrP1fa7. 
K  Cbaa.  M.  Aainioa  Agrippa. 

Coasna  CoraeUna  LcntahMi 
TlberU  l9>~CrematiTia  Cordoa,  tbm  tUfarim,  k  » 
cosed,  and  din  of  Toloatafy 
S8  Om.  C.  Calvisiua  Sabinoa. 

Cn.  Comeliaa  Leotaloa 
WmKAM.  a  Mareiaa  Buva. 

T.  Ruetiui  Nammias  GaUu*. 
Tiberii  13.— Tiberiua  withdrawa  into  Campama,  uU 


i :  the  citizcna  are  4,197,000.  Drath  of 
I  aft  Nola,  in  Campania,  on  tbe  19th  of  An* 
guac^  fa  the  Tflth  year  ofUa  age. 
TiBEKirs  (B't.  r>R)  »urc<«da  Aui<:u*taa  at  amperor. 
Revolt  of  the  legions  in  Pannonia  nd  Ctarmaay. 
DeaOi  of  Agripp*  Poafanub  tiw  gnBdaea*  and  of 
Julia,  the  dan^tar, 
If  Cm,  Drusua  Casar. 

C.  Norbanaa  Flacea& 


Germ  ant. 
l<  Cm«.  T.  Statilius  Siacnna  Taonis. 
L.  Seriboataa  lilbo. 
Ex  KaL  JA  P.  Poinponms  Gneclntii. 
Tiberii  3.— GenaaaiBna  continues  the  war  in  Genna* 
By,lMtlii«ealladbf Tlbeitai.  BSmvtStjimaB. 
IT  Qm.  C.  Csciliua  Rufuf. 

L.  PompoDlas  Flaocoa. 
IKaril  4« — Oe>iiiaiil<'iM  Tetania  to  Soaaa  and  tfl> 
umphs.   He  is  sent  into  the  East   Great  eartb- 
qnaka  in  Aaia.  War  fa  Africa  agafaat 


on  war  succpRsfally  against  the 
87  Cm.  M.  Licinitts  Craaaua  FntgL 
L.CalpvntaaPboi. 
Tiberii  14. 
S8  Cm.  Ap.  Jonina  fiilaaaa. 
P.aUtaaNarfB. 
A^.  Q.  Jvafas  Blfcsus. 
IfdiBlklfaa  Vctos. 
Tfaaril  I&-De«llraf  JalfadM  graad-daafiilBrarj* 
gastaa.   Agrippina,  the  daughter  of  Germanicaa,  ii 
narried  to  Domidus  Ahenobartms :  Nero  was  tfa 
.  iaaoe  of  this  marriage.   Bertdt  of  the  FiialL 
IS  Cfaa.  L.  RubeUios  Gemfaaa. 
C.  Fuflus  Geminna. 
Suf.  A.  riautiaa. 
UKoBtaa. 
Tiberii  Id—Death  of  LM^  1 
30  Cm.  M.' 
Ui 

.  C.  Cassiuj  Longinua. 

J*.  NaiTiua  8ardiaQ& 

TOMrttir 

Asinins  Gallus  ia  impriaoaed. 
V^oa  Fateronfaa  wrttet  hit  hiatafy  fa  lUs  jw 
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II  Om.  Ti.  Caesar  AagtutM  V. 

Soxtldiut  CatullliH 
KaLJuLL.  FiUdoliu  Trio. 
EAOetr. 
Hberil  18.— Fall  and  execution  of 
39  CpM.  Cn.  Donttbu  Ahonftbtrtwn 
K.  Poilai  CMnUtf 
Suf.  Kal.  Jul  A- 
Tibcrii  19.— Birth  of  Otha 
33  Comm.  Scr.  Salpiciua  Oalba  (aJUneard  Caa.  Aag.). 
L.  ContcUoa  Bulla  Felix. 
Suf.  KaL  Jul  L.  Snlvina  Otho. 
Tlberli  ao^Agrippina  and  her  aon  Dnuoa  are  put  to 


Death  of  A<<inlus 
M  Otm.  L.  VitcUiun 
PwLFWMw 

Tibcni  21. 
Birth  of  Feraioa. 
15  CbM.  C.  OmiIi 

>L  ScrTiHM 

Tiberii  22. 
K  Com.  Sox.  Paploioa  AUieooa. 

apiMiiM. 

Tiberii  S3. 
37  Comm.  Cn.  Accrrouiua  Frocolaa. 
.  CPUM 

MtftXiLJuL  C.  Cieaar  Augojtni  GcrrannlrnB. 

XL  Clandioa  i^/l«neard  Cm. 
Aaff-V 

Death  of  TilK-rius  (wt.  7g),  Mnrrh  Ifith. 
Caliottla  emperor  (at  35>.  lie  pota  to  death  TVbt- 
ili^tteMNierDraMK  BirAofliHrob 
98  Omk  IL  AqpiUai  JaUaona. 
P.  Nonliu  Aapraoaa. 
CaBgite  iL— Death  of  Druallla,  Ike  datar  of  Cal^nla. 
I  of  Joerphus. 

r.  Cir^ar  Aui^nistus  Germaolw]]. 
L.  Aprouiua  Casaianua. 

Jul.  Cn.  Pomitlua 
Domitiua  Afer. 
-Band  AMipMt  liliauli  cC  fUKkm.  to 
deposed,  nnd  hi«  dominioiM  ^VM  to  A|plppa.  Cl^ 
Ufola  aeta  out  for  GaaL 


M  On*  C. 


MUL) 

9itf.Si.Jmt. 


L.  OelUoJ  PopUcola. 
M.  Coeoelaa  Ncnra. 
(EtLJA  8ex.  Junios  Celer. 

i^*x.  Noniua  Qulnctiliaout.) 
Caligula  4. — Caligula  La  at  Lugdanum  (Lyoo)  on  the 

he  retnma  to  Romo  in  triumph. 
Philo  Jttdaua  ia  aent  from  Alexaodrea  as  an  ambaa- 
MdortoCMUgola. 

Tbc  poet  I.UCBH  l»  brought  to  Rome. 
II  Cm#.  C.  Caaar  Auguatua  Germaaictu  IV. 


Siif.  viT.  Id.  Jan.  Q.  PompooIlM 
Odlgula  (at  29)  alala,  Jaoaary  SMth. 
CbJOTNVa  emperor  (at  4^ 

ami  lawifla  IhtGrni 

Oabinios. 

Btimi»p9iimmli»IkJrmLiMv$$.  HeiaexUed 


A.D. 

4i  Oou.  TL  Clauil  Cfi^n.  Aug.  I 
C.  Cacioa  Largua. 
«ir.  EA  Mart  (C.  Vifafna  Criipw). 

CInudii  2  — Manretania  is  conquered  and  divided  I 
two  proTincea.   Deatha  of  Patua  aod  Arria. 


m. 


43  Omt.  TL  Claud.  Caa.  Inf. 

L.VltBUiaaU. 
A/.  EaL  Mtrt  (P.  V( 

Claadii  3.— Expedition  of 
Martial  bom  March  lat 

44  Om*.  L.  Qttinetlna  Criapiaua  Seeoadoa. 

M.  Sutilina  Taan& 
Clnndii  4  — Claudiua  retnraa  to  Rome  a) 
Death  of  Agrippa,  hing  of  Jndea. 

Tbumi  Statiliut  Corvinui. 
Sttf,  AC  Clarioa  Rofoa. 


IT. 


Clnudii  5. 

Domitiua  Afer  flooriabed. 

46  CbM.  ...VMwArittknalL 

U.  Junius  SUainia. 
Sitf.  P.  SoilUua  Rafna. 
P.  Oftorlus  Scapula. 

Claudii  6. 

47  Om.  Tl.  Claud.  Caa.  Aug.  ( 

h.  VitcUiaa  IIL 
A/.  AL  Jtol  (TL  PiMrtiM 

nui.) 

Claudii  7. — Ludl  Siecularca  celebrated.  Corbnio  com' 
itiaiMli  Id  Itownr  Oernmyi  end  ndMM  As  PHril 

to  submission. 
46  Gm».  a.  Viteiiiaa  (i^/Uncwd  Aug.). 
L.VipalnMP«plboliL 
BitfiEaLM.  L.  Vitcllius. 

(C.  Ca^^aniiaa  Piao^ 
CM.  IL  CiMidhie  Cm.  Av^  OflnBaalcni. 
L.  Vitelliua. 

Claadiift  MMiiMm,ti»itifcaf  ca—dfaMbtoyatto 


49  Obaa.  Q.  Veranius. 

O.  (A.)  Pomp<<!us  Gallus. 
(JSitf.  L.  Uemmiua  Poliio. 
aAUa 
Claudii  9.— riBudiiM  marriea  . 
Seneca  recalled  from  exile. 

50  Om.  CAirtMlaeVetoii 

M.  SuiUius  Nerulinuf. 
Claudii  10<— Cbudiua  adopta  Domitiaa  Ahenobarbaa 
(eiMwud  the  Emp«wr  Hero),  tfw  mb  ef  Agrippi. 
aa.  In  BritAin,  tho  .Silurca  are  defsated  by  OMlri> 
as,  and  their  leader,  Caractaena,  ia  eaptatedL 

51  Cm,  TL  Claod.  Ce«.  Aag.  Oermaniena  V. 

8er.  Cornelius  Orfitus. 
Mttf* KtLJnL  (C.  Miniriut  Fundnnus. 

C.  Vetcnniua  SeTorus.) 
KA  Nm.  T.ftovto  ▼wpMhiwiC^^ 
intrd  Ciea.  An;.). 
Clandii  ll^licro  raceifea  the  toga  Tirilla.  Banrae 
appotntad  pnaAet  of  tho 

cncc  of  Agrippin^. 
59  Cm  Fauatua  Comeliaa  BaUik 


(A|^  JbL  At  ServUiua  Barea  Bormac 
0.  Lidaiaa  Modaaaa^ 
JEaL  JISm.  L.  CWmloa  8oOo. 
T.1 
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ClaodU  12. 
S3  Cum.  D.  JuqIu*  SiUnut. 

Q.  Hsteriui  Antoninu*. 
Claudii  13.— Nero  ourrios  Octarim,  the  daughter  of 
Clitudiiu. 
M  Coi$.  M.  Aflnius  MarccUvu. 
M*.  Acdius  ArioU. 
CUndiut  (Kt  63)  pouonod  October  12th. 
Nxiio  emperor  (wL  17).   Corbulo  appointed  to  the 
command  in  Armenia,  and  continues  in  the  Ea«t 
•omo  yoara. 
65  Com.  Noro  Claud.  Cm.  Ang.  Germaniciu. 
L.  Antiatiua  Vetua. 
Neronifl  2. — Rritannicui  (irt.  14)  ia  poiaoned. 
S6  Cou.  Q.  Voluttua  Satuminiia. 
P.  Comcliua  Scipio. 
Neronia  3. 

Seneca  publithea  hia  D*  Clcmentia  Libri  IT. 

67  Cou.  Nero  Claud.  Cma.  Aug.  Oermanicua  IL 

L.  Calpomiuj  Plso. 

Suf.  L.  Csaiua  Martialia. 
Neronia  4. 

86  Cou.  Nero  Claud.  Csra.  Aug.  Gennanlcua  III. 
M.  Valerius  Meaaala. 
Neronia  5. — Corbulo  drivaa  Tigranca  out  of  Armenia, 
and  Ukea  Artaxata,  hli  capital.  Nero  ia  in  lore  with 
Poppna  Sabina,  the  wife  of  Otho.    Otho  ia  sent  int« 
Luaitania,  where  ho  remained  ten  yeara. 
OB  Cou.  C.  Vipatanua  Apronianua. 
C.  Fontciui  Capito. 
Neronia  6. — Agrippina,  the  mother  of  Nero,  ia  mur- 
dered by  hia  order. 
Death  of  Domitiua  Afcr. 

60  Cou.  Nero  Claud.  Cies.  Aug.  Germanlcua  IV. 

Coaaua  Comcliua  Lentulua. 
Neronia?.— Complete  aubju^ation  of  Armenia  by  Cor- 
bulo.  The  Quinqnennalia  inatltuted  by  Nero. 

61  Cbas.  C.  Petroniua  Turpilianua. 

C.  Cssoniua  Petua. 

Neronia  8. — Insurrection  in  Britain  under  Bondlcea : 
ahe  ia  conquered  by  Suetonius  Paullinua.  Galba 
commanda  in  Spain,  where  be  continaed  till  be 
waa  elected  emperor. 

Birth  of  Pliny  the  younger. 

68  Cou.  P.  Mariua  Celnu. 

L.  Aalnlna  GalUia. 
Sttf.  L.  Annaeua  Seneca. 
Trebellioa  Maximua. 
Neronia  9. — Nero  dirurcca  Octavia,  and  pats  ber  to 
death  ahortly  afterward.   He  marries  Poppaaa  Sa* 
bina.    Death  of  Bomia,  the  pretorlan  praafecL 
Death  of  Perstus. 
63  Cou.  C.  Meramius  Regulus. 
L.  Virginias  Rufus. 
NeroDis  10. 

Seneca  completes  his  ffaturaUt  Qtuutionea  after  this 
year. 

G4  Cou.  C.  Lncanius  Bassns. 

M.  Liclnlus  Crasaus  FmgL 
Neroois  11. — Great  fire  at  Rome.  First  per»»eation 
of  tho  Christians. 
05  Com.  A.  Liciniua  Nerva  SUianua. 
M.  Veetinua  Atticus. 
Neronia  12. — Plso's  conspiracy  against  Nero  detected 

and  suppressed.    Death  of  Poppaaa  Sablaa. 
Seneca  the  philosopher,  and  Lucan  the  poet,  pat  io 
death. 

66  Cou.  C.  Ludus  Telesinas. 


C.  Suetonius  raullinilt 

Neronls  13.— Tiridnt^ra  romca  1 1  Rome,  aikd  recehci  I 
the  crown  of  Armenia  from  the  emperor.  Nero 
then  goes  to  Greece.  The  Jcwi»h  war  begins,  and  i* 
continued  for  some  years.   It  is  fini^'hed  in  A.D.  m 

Martial  comes  to  Rome. 

67  CoMi.  L.  Fonteius  Capito. 

C.  Julius  Rufua. 
Neronis  14.— Nero,  In  Greece,  enters  the  cooteaa  at 
the  Olympic  games.   He  puts  Corbulo  to  dealk 
He  returns  to  Rome  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Ves- 
pasian conducts  the  war  against  the  Jews. 

68  Cou.  Silius  lulicus.   Abdictutd.  i 

Galerius  Trachalus.   AhdicmUd.  ' 
Nero  Claud.  Cea.  Aug.  GennasicBS  V.  (n(AM 
eolUagiW). 

SuJ.  Ktd.  Jul.  M.  Plautius  SOraniB. 

M.  Salvias  Otho  {a/tnmi 
Ck*.  Aug.).  I 
Suf.  Kal.  Sept.  C.  Bcllicus  Natalia. 

P.  Cor.  Scip.  Asiatiaaa. 
In  Gaul,  Vindex  rerolta,  and  proclairaa  Galba  e«- 

peror.    Nuro  (tut  30)  killa  himself  on  June  9lh. 
GiLLBA  cmpcior.  Vcapaiian  continuea  the  war  afdaat 
the  Jews. 

69  Cou.  Ser.  Sulpiclus  Galba  Ca?aar  Aagustna  IL 
T.  Vinius  (Junius).  Sl*im. 
Ex  Kal.  Mtn.  T.  Vlrginius  Rufoa. 

L.  Pompeins  Vopiscoa. 
Ez  KaL  Mai.  M.  Celius  Sablnaa. 

T.  Flariua  Sabinos. 
Ez  Kal.  Jul.  T.  Arrius  Antoninus. 

P.  Marias  Celtua  IL 
Ex  KaL  Sfpi.  C.  Fabias  Valena. 

A.  Licln.  Ciec.  Oondmm&L 
£z  pr.  Kal,  If  or.  Ro«c!us  Refulvs. 
£x  A'aL  Nov.  Cn.  CawUius  Simplex. 

'     C.  Qulnctios  Atticus. 
GAX.iA(cL73)lsalain  January  15th.  Oibo  had  famai 

a  conspiracy  against  him. 
Omo  (snt.  36)  emperor  from  Jaaaary  15th  to  hia 
death,  April  16th,  waa  acknowledged  as  easperor 
by  the  senate  on  the  death  of  Galba. 
VmcLLnja  (ast  54)  waa  proclaimed  emperor  at  Co- 
logne on  January  2d,  acknowledged  as  eaipefar  Vy 
tho  senate  on  the  death  of  Otho,  and  reifsed  fii 
his  death,  December  2Qd. 
VzBFASiAN  ((dL  GO)  waa  proclaimed  etnperor 
cxacdrca  on  July  1st,  and  was  acknowledfed  as 
emperor  by  the  senate  on  the  death  of  Vitellhu. 
On  the  death  of  Galba  toUowcd  the  ciril  war  betweca 
Otho  and  Vitellius.  The  generals  of  VitelEos  nurek 
Into  Italy,  and  defeat  the  troopa  of  Otho  at  the  b* 
tie  of  Bedriacum.   Thereupon  Otho  pat  an  end  Is 
his  own  life  at  BrixcUum.  April  16ch.   VMelhas  is 
in  Gaul  at  the  time  of  Otho's  death ;  h»  Halia  ika 
ficlci  of  battle  toward  the  end  of  May,  aad  thea  jf' 
cccds  to  Rome.    Meantime  the  generals  ei  Veaf» 
Sinn  invMiic  Italy,  take  Cremooa,  and  march  nfm 
Home,   lliey  force  their  way  into  Rome,  aad  kfl 
Vitellius,  December  S2d.  The  Capitol  bortied.  lla 
wnr  against  the  Jews  snspeodod  this  year. 
Cou.  Imp.  T.  Flaviua  VeapMlaaas  AufosCas  IL 
T.  Cssar  VeapadasM. 
Ex  Kal.  Jul.  C.  Licinius  Maciansa  IL 

P.  Valerius  Aslaticiu 
Ex  KaL  JVov.  L.  Annius  Baasus. 

C.  Cecina  Puom. 

/ 
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70  Vf«pa«iani  2.— Vecpatian  proceed*  to  luly,  and  IcaTet 

tua  aon  Titaa  to  carr j  on  tbe  war  against  the  Jews. 
TitiM  takaf  ttnadam  nAar  •  aietc  of  oearlj  fire 
montht.  iDsurrertioD  in  li.'itnvin  nnd  Gnu\,  beaded 
by  Civtlia;  it  eonmcoced  ia  Utc  preceding  year, 
bdbradMMVlmef CiWMMk  IttepttdowDlB 
this  year  bj  Ccrialia. 
ll  Oat*.  Imp.  T.  FlariiM  Vcapaaiaaua  Aofuatua  IlL 

M.  CoeSiiM  N«rvB  (^/kviMrrf  loap.  CMi  Ai^). 

MttUUMcrt.  T.  C'itisar  Domilianua. 

Cn.  i'odiM  CMtiUi 
C.  ValerhM  Fettn. 
VwpMiaiil  3.— Titus  returns  to  luIy.   Triamph  of 
VeapaaiaB  and  Titus.   Tlus  temple  of  JaniueloiwL 
n  Oms.  Imp.  T.  Flavina  Vcspasianus  Augoatna  IV. 
T.  C»siir  Veipuiiinit  U. 
Vc<pagiant  4  — (^'ommngrnc  is  redoceit tO  •  proviOOC 

73  Cms.  T.  Ca:«ar  Dotuitiaoua  IL 

M.  VateriwIlMMliBMk 
Vespn$iani  5. 

74  CSbw.  Imp.  T.  FlaTtua  Vospasianus  Auguatoa  V. 

T.CMwVaqiMkBuIIL  JkdiaHti. 
Kt  Kal.  Jul.  T.  Ciesnr  DomitiMiiBI  IlL 
Cmm.  Imp.  T.  Flavlua  Vcspasiaoo*  AofnitMb 

T.  Caw  Ve^pMbniWi 
V'cspasiani  6. — Censors  apfioitited  fur  the  last  time. 
Hie  dialogue  J)a  OrMnriius  ia  writtea  io  tbe  6th  of 
Veapaaian. 

18  CbM.  imp.  T.  Flariua  Vespaslanoa  Avputu  VL 

T.  Cu'inr  Vi'«pn8inmi«  IV. 

Si  KaL  JuL  T.  Cvaar  Donutianos  IV. 

K.LtetiiIaeHaeiMntin. 

Wspasijini  7.-Tcmjilo  of  Prnrc  com[i!rfcil. 

71  Cms.  Imp.  T.  Flavius  Vvspasiaoua  Augustas  VIL 

T.  Cmmr  Vaepatlainw  V. 
A  JUL  JuL  T.  r';i».  Domldnnus  V.  (T.  TUn- 
Hua  Silranos  ^liaaaa  II.). 
Vaqpeibnl  8.~BMi  orUedriaa. 
n  Cam.  Imp.  T.  Flarius  Vcspasionus  AafMlM  VIIL 
T.  Cmw  VeapMiuMU  VL 
A  JtU.  JUL  T.  CaiMr  Semltianiu  VL 
Cn.  Julius  Agricola. 
Vespasiant  9.->Plio7  dedicates  his  Ui*toria  NatmrmUt 
to  Titaa,  when  consul  for  the  sixth  time. 
IB  dm.  L.  Ceieoliu  Commodm 

D.  Novius  Prisru*. 
Vespasiani  10.— Agricola  taJtea  the  command  in  Brit- 
•hit  iMrabdanteOrdovloM^  and  takes  IhtklMd 

of  Monn. 

19  Cm*.  Imp.  T.  Flarina  Vcspasianua  Auguatua  IX. 

T.  Cmmr  Veepeefaume  VIL 

Death  of  V«.  ^jmsinn  (itt.  69),  Junr  e*).!. 
Tnvs  emperor  (art.  38).  Second  campaign  of  Agric- 
ola bt  Brilidn.  Eraptkm  of  VeiavbM  ok  August 
S4th,  and  destruction  of  Ilcrculaneum  and  Pompeii. 
Death  of  the  elder  Pliny  (wL  X)  ia  the  emptkMi  of 
VeauTiua.  Tbe  yoonger  Pliny  was  now  Ul 
iO  Oms.  Imp.  Titus  Cvaar  Vcspasiantte  iimntlM  VUL 
T.  Casnr  Poniitidnus  VII. 
Si{f.  L.  JLhut  riautius  Lamia. 

Q.  Paetimwliui  Fraalo. 
A|f.  M.  Tilllus  (TittiuR)  Fr«|L 
T.  Viniciua  Julianas. 
Vltt a>-Cfat«at Sre at  RoBM.  Coa^letlaB  eftte  Ara> 
phltheatre  (Colosjicum)  and  Batho  cointnencrd  by 
Veapaaian:  Titaa  exhibita  garoea  on  the  occaaion 
for  lOOd^ya.  Third  empaign  of  Agrkela  la  BiU* 
ilB :  Im  advnow  M  Ihr  ■«  the  Fridi  of  Tif . 


A.D. 

81  Com.  L.  Flarius  Sflva  Nonlua  Baana. 
Asinioa  PoUio  Vermcoaoa. 
JbSAibLh.  VetlhM  PevDai. 

T.  Junius  Montanus. 
l>«  Bth  vi  I  itus  (wu  iU>  oo  September  13lh. 
DoMRMN  aaperor  (at.  30).  Powlh  eanpdlfi  «f 

Aprircilii  in  Hritnin. 
83  Cms.  Imp.  C'sesar  Domitianua  Augustus  VUL 
T.  Platriw  SeUaai, 
Domitinni  2  — llic  Capitol  WtaPBdi  FiMl  f— I*^^ 
of  Agricola  in  Britain. 
83  Om.  imp.  Cmmr  Dooidniai  AagMtw  DL 
Q.  Petiliua  Rufus  IL 
DomitUai  3.— Expedition  of  Domitian  against  the 
CaltL  Blxth  campaign  of  Agricola  in  Britaia:  be 
df  feats  the  Calcdooiana. 

64  Cms.  Imp.  Ctt-tur  Poniitinnua  AagBttasZ* 

Ap.  Junius  Sabuius. 

Domitiani  4.— Domttiaa  idoraa  to  Rom  and  trt- 

umphs;  he  ai«sumrs  iJie  title  of  Gcrtnonicus,  and 
receirea  ten  cousulships  and  the  censorship  for 
life.  Seveafh  cempelga of  Agrieola  hi  Britda:  ht 

defeats  fJul^-iru*. 

65  Cost.  Imp.  Cit-siu-  Domitianua  Augustus  XL 

T.  AartUns  Fahraa. 
Doniitiitni  5.— Agricola  rccnl'cd  to  Rome. 

66  Cots.  Imp.  Cesar  Domitianua  Augustus  XIL 

8er.  Comelina  Dolabella  Petronianos. 
Siif.  C.  .Seeius  Campnnus. 
Domitiani  G. — The  Duliuiih,  uiiilcr  Dccebalus,  make 
war  upou  the  Romans,   liirtli  ul  Antoninus  Pius. 

87  CbM.  laip.  Ccaar  DomldaBm  AagaahuXIIL 

A.  Vdiuiiiaa flatnralaaa. 
DomiUani  7. 

88  CbciL  Imp.  Qpwar  DomitfaBaa  Aagaataa  ZIV. 

I,.  Minuciua  nufu<<. 
Domitiani  8.— The  Ludi  Sccularcs  celebratid. 
Taeitas  prater. 
88  Cms.  T.  Aun-Uus  FuWus  II. 

A.  Semproniua  Atratiniu. 
DoaiMaBlS. 

QuintiHHn  teaches  at  IU>me. 
Tacitua  leaves  Rome  four  yean  belitre  the  death  el 
Agricola.  See  AJ>.  93. 
88  Cms.  Imp.  Caaar  Donitiaaaa  Aagaelai  XV. 
M  CcMJceius  Ncnra  11. 
DoQUliaiii  10.  —  llto  philosophers  expelled  from 
ftoBM.  DoBiitiaBdefiBatadfaf  tfwQaadlaBdllar 
comanni.  lie  purchoaetapaeeaef  OoeAaiae. 
I'hny  (ait.  'JQ)  praitor. 
81  ChMk  M*.  ActUne  Ghbrte. 

M.  Ulpius  Trnjnnui  (iftmccrd  la^Cmt,A$§,). 
St^.  Q.  Valeriua  Vcgetua. 
P.  Ketdlhii  Beeaadai). 
Doaaitlaal  11.— Domitian  celebrates  a  triumph  on  ac> 
eoaat  of  hia  protended  tictory  over  the  Dadana. 
Insurrection  of  L.  Antonius  In  Germany,  who  ia 
dcft-atcd  by  the  generals  of  Domitian. 
88  Cms.  Imp.  C«e»ar  Duiuilinnug  AugaituaXVL 
Q.  Volusius  Saturuinus. 
JEsiU.  Jen.  L.  Venu(lalaa  AjwinlMaig). 
MZMU.MUI  L.8letttain«AiiMk 

H  

JBk  JM.  Ave  a  Jaatae  BDmhm. 

aArr.  

Domitiani  12. 
f  1  Om.  Pompeioa  CoUega. 
OomrifaM  PMhm^ 
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ih/.  H.  LoDiM  PaidHnu  VUMm  AMiea* 
Satorninoa. 
O.  Amttat  Anlm  Mu  Torqwbu. 

13. — Partnntian  war.   Domidnn  act  forth 
la  Maf,  A.D.  93,  and  retanod  in  Jmwj,  AJ).  94. 
DMrtk  of  Afriool*  (M.  Bf). 
JcMephuj  («Bt  5C)  finuhos  bii  Antiquitie*. 
CIrMi  L.  Noniiw  Torquatiu  A«prenu. 
T.  BextfaM  Magliu 
Suf.  L. 
Domititini  14. 

6utiu«  pubU*bc8  hi*  Thtbak  about  thla  time. 
Om.  Imp.  Cmmr  Domltfaww  Aogoftw  XVn. 

T.  FlaTlaa  Clctnen». 
Bonitiaai  15.— Tb«  coiutd  Clemen*  pat  to  death. 
ofihnCliifcWtM. 
C.  Manliu  ValeiM. 
C  Aatiethu  Vetua. 
IKmbMib  (tift  44)  alafai  Brpteniber  ItdL 
Nbbta  rm[n  ror  (mt  C3). 
Cm*.  Imp.  Ncrra  Cieaar  AnguitiM  UL 

T.  Virglnina  Ruftia  IIL 
NcrvB  S.— M.  Ulpitu  TrnjaiMU  Is  adopled  bj  Monm. 
Frontinns  is  n|ip<)inf<  il  Curator  Aqvarum, 
Oo$$,  Imp.  Nerva  Cwtar  Auguattu  IV. 
Vem  TmfMM  Cmmt  If . 
JML  JUL  C.  Soalua  Scnedo, 

L.  Lidnloa  Bora. 
XA  OtL  Aftsolut  DeJUev< 
Death  of  Ncrra  (ajt  65).  January  ^.'th. 
TkATAif  emperor  (ast  41).  Tr^an,  at  hia  acceaaloo, 

toalOologBS. 
PU07  U  appointed  Prvfccto*  MnriL 
Ctoa.  A.  CoraoUna  Palcnn. 
C.  BeahM  Ssoedo  (ii ). 

Traiani  2.— Traj«n  rctuma  to  Rome. 

Martial  publiahaa  a  aeoood  edittea  of  book  s.  «f  Ua 


A.1>. 

100  Con.  Imp.  CKaar  Ncrra  Tr^JoH  A\ 
L,  Applua  Maxlmua  11. 
(«/.  C  mnMaa 

C.  Vcltcnnlu*  ?ct«tu«  ) 
Tngaai  6.— Tn^^o  defisats  the  Daciaaa,  and 

umptg,  and  a^aumci  the  name  of  DarintM, 
riiay  airirea  at  hla  prorinee  of  Bm^jnia  ia 


104  Oaat.  Snranua. 

P.  XeraHna  MareeUoa. 
Tn^l  T— Second  Dadan  war.  BadriaB  aerrea  1 

der  Trsjiuj  in  this  war. 
Pliny  writci^  from  Ua  piotliiee  to  Tnjm  < 

the  Cbriatiana. 


108  Omu  TL  Jnliiia  Caadldua  II. 

C.  Aatioa  Aoloa  Jvlioa  Qaadrataa  IL 


Pcx.  Julius  Frontinu*  TII. 
£z  KaL  Mart  M.  Comehua  Frooto. 
JlBALapC.C.PltBinaC« 

Comntua  Tcrtottoa. 
M»  JUL  JItei.  JoUoa  Feroz. 

Acutlaa  Me^a. 

 L.  Roaciua  .£lianaa. 

TL  dandlna  Saeerdoa. 

Plinj,  cooaul,  daHvera  hia  Pane^fHctt$  Id  the  aenate 
in  the  bc^nning  of  Scpteaiber.  Pliny  and  Tadtaa 
accuae  Mariua  PriactM. 

lIMal  prabaUy  imbllalwd  hook  xL  at  Bm  fa  fliB 
year.    In  tho  cour«c  of  the  ypfir  he  withdrew  to 
Spain,  from  which  be  bad  been  abaent  35  yeara. 
in  Ami  lMpi.CMWllBmT^r^)a«ia  AmoalaalV. 

8cx.  .^rtirul'  ins  Pir  ttif!. 
JEk  KoL  MarU  Conieliaa  Sdpio  Orlitaa. 
XA  JM  B^Mw  Maoer. 

M.  Valerhia  PauUInoiL 
Ai  JTaL  JvL  C.  Rnbrina  GaRua. 

Q.  CttttiM  Blapou 
Tnjani  4. — Firat  Daclan  war. 
parMO,  and  eroaaea  tlie  DaDBba. 
O.  SorfM  Senaelo  IIL 
h.  Ueiniua  Sura  II. 

.  JmL  M*.  Aciliua  Rufua 

C.  CvcUiin  Claaaicua. 


fai 


»tono  liridci?  over  the  Danube. 

106  C<0«a.  L.  Ceioniua  CommodTU  Venta. 

L.  TMaa  Oaveala. 
IViJani  9.— End  of  the  Daciao  war,  and  death  of  D» 
cebalna.  Dada  la  mad«  a  Roman  paoTlnee.  Tia 
jan  Tetania  to  Bowa,  and  trimpha  •  aaeand  tin 

Corrpliuii  Pa!m«. 

107  Com.  L.  Liciniaa  i>ura  IIL 

CflorfMSBBadoIV. 
Bitf.  ....  Buranofl  IT. 

C.  Juliua  SerrilitM  Uraoa  i 

108  Com,  A|k  Annius  Trcbonius  (MhM. 

M.  Atiliua  MetiUaa  Bradna. 


Tr^ll. 
m  Om.  A-CoradtaaPalman. 

C.  CaMriua  TuTlua  TI. 
S^^.  p.  iEliua  Hadrianua 
Cm.  AvgOk 
M.  Aitbalfau  PilMSUia 

UO  CbM.  Sar.BdfidleBwOrfltDa. 

II.  Pednca^us  Priacinui. 
a^f.  Qt,  Calriatoa  TuUua. 
L.  AnnhiB  Lai^ina.) 

Trajaal  13. 
Ill  CbiM.  M.  CRlpurnius  Pi»o. 

L.  Kiutiais  Junianua  Bolanua. 
A|f.  C.  Jnltaa  Benfltaaltani 

TnJanllC 
lit  Coat.  lBip..CMar1tam 

T.  SesIlM  AMCHML 

Tn^lS. 
lis  Cbaft  L.PftbV8fwOdMMlL 

C.  Clodius  Criipinai. 
ThOanl  16.— The  colonn  of  Tln^)a 
m  Cban'O-HtanhwliaM. 

P.  Maniliua  Vopiacua. 
Trajani  17.— Parthian  war.  Tn^n 
■atnmn,  and  apenda  tka  wfalar  U 
115  Cbaa.  L.  ^p«tanua  Mraaali. 

M.  Ppiio  Vcrgilisnna. 
Tnjanl  18.— Parthian  war  coatiniMd. 


Ita^ial 


Ttl^^  COD 
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BOMAN  HISTORT. 


IMl 


Am  h<|inntin  of  tbe  year.  Sedition  U  the  J«wa  in 


M 


lit  Cbwft.  (AniUuf)  iElianut. 

(L.)  Antittiiu  Vetiu. 
1WJ«Bi  l9^PutfibaB  war  •eMmutL  Tnim  tOtaa 

Cto^iphnn,  and  «aill  do«m  the  T^pl*  to  ^  ocean. 
Revolt  of  the  PurtUMH  MpprMMdbjIks  genLrala 

tlT  CbM.  Qotnctioa  Nigrr. 

C.  VIpManu  Apronianiu. 
MxKAJmL  M.  Enwhia  Clwiiik 
Ti.  Juliui  Alcxnniler 
Sedition  <rf  tbe  Jew*  la  Cyrsoe  «nd  Egypt  tapprened. 
Tr^fen  («t  €0^  dlee  «t  SeHnoa,  ta  Cfliela,  on  hti  re- 
turn to  Wtft  Aagn$t  8th. 
Badrtan  raip«ror  («L  48^.  He  WM  at  Antiocb  at 
the  death  of  Trajaa.  - 
US  Cb««.  Imp.  CBMrVraJmaBMrlanu  AngaataalL 
Ti.  Claudlas  Foicqb  Salinator. 
Hadrianl  S.— Hadrian  cornea  to  Rome:  he  aeta  oat 
for  Heariat  fa  eoMeqoenee  of  a  warwMi  Hha  8ar> 

matians  ;  a  conspirory  a?ain»t  him  di'rovcrod  nnJ 
anppretacd;  be  returns  to  italj,  aod  intmitt  tbo 
cofBBMiid  of  Dada  to  Mantaa  ^^fbo> 

JuTcnn!  nc>uri?l]<^d. 
119  GMf.  Imp.  Cawar  TnOanaa  Hadrianna  Aogoatoa  UL 
C.  Judoa  Rnatletif  • 
Hadriani  3. — Turbo  ia  appointed  praetorian  pnaftet 
Id  the  place  of  AltiaBoa,  and  damaia  tbe  plaMpr 
Slmllla. 
m  Cbts.  L.  Catilias  Sevcnu. 

T.  AurcUua  Fulvus  {aJUrward  In^.  Caa.  Anto- 
ninut  Aug.  Piiu). 
Badriaci  ■i.—IIndriAn  beginaaJoameytbronghaUdie 
proTtoeeaof  dw  enpiia.  fleYMtaCtaada 


m  Oof.  KAnriaaYe 


Hadriani 


M.  Aoreliaa. 
Com.  at.  Adlloi  Arlola. 
C. 


Britain  and  Spain.  He 


Hadriani  6.— Hadrln  vtaltB  AUbmm, 
tiie  winter. 
IB  (km.  a 

L. 

HadiiaDlT. 
m  Om.  V.  AflOtaaOhMA. 
C.  BdlldsB 

Hadriani  8. 
US  Out.  Valeriua  Aalaticna  IL 
Titfua  AqviBnoB. 

Hadriani  9.— Tlnrlrinn  is  at  Al 
196  Cot*.  M.  Anniua  Verua  III. 


wlMnlw 


HadrinnI  10.— Birth  of  PertlaBl& 
VO  Cbaa.  T.  AtiUu*  Titianiu. 

ILBqpinaflaDlflana. 
Hadriaolll. 
19B  Om».  L.  Vaatea  Tonpiataa  Aaprenaa  U, 
M.  Aaaloa  Ltbo. 
Hadriani  12. 
190  OMia.  P.  Jstrentina  Celaua  Q. 
Q.  JnKna  Balboa. 
Suf.  C  NVrniius  MaroeUoalL 
Co  LoUinaQaOaik 


A.D. 

HadrlaBi  13.^adrian  paaaea  tbe  winter  at  AttMML 
lap  Cbaa.  Q.  Kbtaa  CMaBbaa. 

M.  Flarius  Aper. 
Hadriani  14.— Hadrian  Tiaita  Judoa  and  Egjpt 
tn  Cbaa.  Ser.  Oetariui  Lenat  Pontianuik 
■  M.  Antoniua  Rufinus. 

Hadriani  15.— Hadrian  TUMSjita.  TbalawWiwar 

begins. 

13S  On*.  C.8aitatA«g»<iM>> 
C.  TniMiia  Sergtanns. 
Hadriani  IflLi— Hw  Jawlab  war  continaca.  Tbe  Edi^ 


UL 


133  Ott$.  M.  Antonlus  Iliborus. 

Nummiua  Siaeana. 
BMnl  ir^nie  JewMi  wv  < 

134  CSm.  C.  Julias  Scrrilios  Uma  i 

C.  ViUaa  JUTentiaa  Yams. 
Badifaad  18#-jIfeiB  Aiwlab  war  cootinoea. 

135  Omil  « •  •  •  •  LspaRttft 

 Atticus. 

St{f.  .  .  .  Tontianus. 
• . .  AtOiainHi 
Hadriani  19. — Tlie  Jewish  war  continues. 

136  Cos*.  L.  Ceionius  Commodus  Veroa. 

Sex.  Vetttlenos  Cirica  Pompeiaima. 
Hadriani  20. — The  Jewish  wnr  ended.  Ilndrinn  adopts 
L.  dSUtts  Vema^  and  confers  upon  him  the  title  of 
Caanr. 

137  Cbts.  L.  iElius  VeruB  Cmsnr  U. 

P.  CcbUm  Balbinna  VibDUni  Pitu. 
Hadriani  9L 

138  Oml  Mger. 

 Cnmerinus. 

Death  of  L.  Venu,  January  Ist    Hadrian  adopta 
Antonbnu  Plaa^aBd  ||i«a  lin  «» tMa  of  Oaaar, 
February  SStfi.  Dealli  Of  Hadrfn  <at  399^ 
loth. 

AwfONUfOB  Pnif  eaaparor  (at;  SI). 
133  Cbat.  Imp.  T,      ('ie<!nr  Ant.  AngMlaa  FIm  n> 
C.  Bruttius  Prassens  II. 
Aatootaili. 

140  Cfaaa.  Imp  T.  .T.l.  Cieaar  Ant  Augustus  Pius  HI. 

M.  iiUiui  Aurelioa  Veroa  Caaar  {aj 
Augostua). 
Antonini  3. 

141  Cbas.  M.  Pedttcaiu  Stloga  Priadooa. 

T.  BcboIqb  Sereroa. 
Antonini  4.— Death  of  Faaadna. 

143  Cms.  L.  Stntiui  Quadnitus. 

C.  Cuspius  Rufinus. 
Antonini  5. 
W  Om.  C.  BeOldna  Torquntns. 

TL  Claodiaa  Atticua  Ilerodea. 

Pronto  flourished. 

144  Coss.  P.  LoUianua  AWtoa. 

O.  QaiHoa  MarfDraa. 

Antonini  7. 

Vaientinus,  the  licretic,  flourished. 

145  Owf.  Imp.T..SLCaa.AatAof.  Ftaanr. 

M.  AureSoB  Caaar  P. 
Antonini  8 

146  Ot$$.  8as.  Kmeloa  Olarna  IL 

Cn.  Claudius  Sevena* 
Antoobil  9.— Birth  of  Sereroa. 
14T  0ms.  C.  Anuius  Largus. 

C.  Prast  Pacatns  MeasaUnoa. 
Antonini  lO— M.  AomUoa 
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4.D. 

peror**  daughtCT,  and  recelret  the  tribunidaa  pow- 
er.  The  Ludi  SiBCularcfl  celebrated. 
GtAen  (at  17)  bcglm  to  rtudy  medicine. 
Appian  published  bia  Uittoriu  about  thi«  time. 

U8  Cot$  Torquatui. 

Salvia*  Julianas. 
Antonlnl  11. 
149  Cos$.  Scr.  Sciplo  Orfitua. 

Q.  Noniai  Pritcut. 
Antoninl  12. 

L50  Cou.  Oallicann*. 

.  .  Antiatiua  Vetiu. 
Antonini  13. 

Marcian,  the  heretic,  flourished. 

151  Com.  Sex.  Quintiliuj  Condlanof. 

Sex.  QulntiUus  Maximua. 
Antonini  14. 

Juitin  Martyr  pabliahca  hia  Apolog}/. 

152  Cou.  M.  Acillua  Glabrio. 

M.  Valerius  Ilomullaa. 
Antonini  15. 
Uegeslppus  flourished. 

153  CotM.  C.  Bruttios  Praesens. 

A.  Junius  Kufinus. 
Antonini  IC. 

154  Co«f.  L.  ifllius  Aurclius  Commodua  (afUneard  Imp. 

Ctps.  Aug.). 
T.  SextiuB  Lntcranua. 
Antonini  17. 
Birth  of  Bardesancs. 
153  Co*t.  C.  Julius  ^^>Teru*. 

M.  Junius  Ruflnua  Sabinionua. 
Ex.  Kal.  Nov.  Antius  Pollio. 

Ol>iiniHnua 

Antonini  18. 
^."•a  Cou.  M.  Ccionius  Silvanua. 

C.  Serius  Augurinus. 
Antonini  19. 
tS7  Cou.  M.  Cirica  llnrbarus. 

M.  Mcdliua  Regulus. 
Antonini  SO. 
156  Cou.  Sex.  Sulpicius  Tcrtullns. 
C.  Tincius  Saccrdos. 
Antonini  21. 

159  Cou.  Plautiua  Quintillua. 

Statius  Priscus. 
Antonini  22. 

Oalcn  (tut  29)  nt  Pcrgamua. 

160  Com.  Ap.  Annius  Atilius  Bradoa. 

T.  Clodius  Vibiua  Varus. 
Antonini  23. 

161  Cou.  M.  JEWmm  Verua  Ceaar  IIL 

L.  JE\\\x»  Aurclius  Commodua  II. 
Death  of  Antoninua  Pius  (wt  74),  March  7. 
M.  AcKELitTS  (eBt.  39)  emperor.   He  associates  with 
him  in  the  empire  L.  Ve«us  (Kt  31).   There  are 
thua  two  AugustL   Birth  of  Commodua,  aoo  of  M. 
Aurellua,  on  Auguat  31at. 
IfiS  Cou.  Q.  Junius  Rusticua. 

C.  Vcttiua  Aquilinua. 
Suf.  a  Flaviua  TertuUua, 
Aurclii  2.— War  with  the  Parthiana.   Verua  aeta  forth 
to  the  Eaat,  to  conduct  the  war  against  the  Parthi> 
ans.  M.  Anrelius  remains  at  Rome 
163  Cou.  M.  Pontius  Lnlianua. 

 Pastor. 

S*f.  Q.  Mustius  Prlscus. 
Avclii  3 — Parthi.in  war  continued 


A.D. 

164  Cou.  M.  Pompoioa  Macrinos. 

p.  Jurentius  Cclsus. 
Aurelii  4.— Parthian  war  contioaod.  Marriage  of 
nis  and  Lucilla. 

165  Cou.  M.  Garioa  Orfitua. 

L.  Arrius  Pudens. 
Aurelii  5. — Parthian  war  coQtinoed. 

166  Co$$.  Q.  eerrilios  Padena. 

L.  Fufidius  PoUia. 
Aurelii  G.— Parthian  war  finished.    THumph  of  M. 

Aurclius  and  Verua.   Commodua  rcceiTiea  tfaa  td« 

of  CaMor. 
Martyrdom  of  Polycarp. 

167  Cms.  Imp.  Coe*.  L.  Aar.  Vcma  Atignat  IIL 

M.  Ummidiua  Quadratiis. 
Aurelii  7.— A  pestilence  at  Ronoe.   War  with  tf>e  Mar- 
comuini  and  QuadL   Both  emperors  IcsTe  'Rjamr, 
In  order  to  carry  on  this  war,  and  winter  at  Sff- 
minm. 

Galen  (Kt.  37)  practices  medicine  at  Rome  dorifig  &e 
pestilence. 

168  Cou.  L.  Vcnoleiua  Apronianaa  IL 

L.  Scrgius  Paullus  II. 
Aurelii  8.— The  barboriana  •ubmit  to  the  eajperan. 

but  soon  renew  the  wnr. 
Athcnagoraa  writes  his  Apology. 

169  Cms.  Q.  Sosius  Priscus  Senedo. 

P.  Co&lius  ApoUionris. 
Aurelii  9.— Death  of  Verua  (aL  39). 

170  Com.  M.  Cornelius  Ccthegas. 

C.  Eruciua  Claras. 
Aurelii  10. — Aurelius  continoes  the  war  agiiatf  ttr 
Marcomanni. 

171  Com.  T.  Statiliaa  Scvemai 

L.  Alfidiua  Ilerennianna. 
AurelU  11. 

172  Com  Maximus. 

 Orfitus. 

Aurelii  12.— Aurelius  continues  the  war  agaimc  flia 
Marcomanni ;  ho  assumes  the  title  Germsaacai 
which  is  also  conferred  upon  Commodoa 

173  Co*t.  >L  Aurelius  SeTerua  11 

Ti.  Claudiua  Pompeianus. 
Aart!lU  13. 

174  Cofs  Gallos. 

 Flaccua. 

Aurelii  14. — Aurelius  continue*  the  war  agaaist  fte 
Marcomanni.  Victory  over  the  Quaifi.  Miiaek 
of  the  Thundering  Legion.    (J'id.  pu  131,  h.) 

175  Co$$.  Calpumius  Pisa 

M.  Salriua  Jolianua. 
Aurelii  15.— Peace  concluded  with  the  MarDoccassi 
and  the  other  barbarlana.  Revolt  of  C«s«iaa  Avit- 
us  in  the  East :  he  is  slain  after  three  mondis.  Aa- 
relius  goes  to  tne  Cast  Commodoa  peccim  As 
toga  virilis.    Death  of  Faustina. 

176  Cms.  T.  Vitrasiua  Pollio  IL 

M.  Flaviaa  Aper  D. 
Aurelii  IG. — Aurellua  visita  Adiena  oo  hia  rrtm  bm 
the  East    Ho  triumphs  on  December  S3i  «tt 
Cjjmmodu*. 

177  Cosh.  Imp.  L.  Aurclius  Commodos  Au^;. 

M-  riautius  QuintiUus. 
Aurelii  17. — Commodas  receires  the  tribooidiBpii* 

cr.    Persecution  of  tho  Christians  ia  OaoL 
IrrniRus  becomes  Bishop  of  Lyon  in  GanL 

178  C<;j«.  Gnvias  Orfltus. 

Julianua  Rnfut. 
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L— Rrofwal  of  the  vrar  with  the  Marcoman- 
al  tmA  the  Dortbern  bwbMiuu.  AorcUu*  seta  out 
yiUk  Oommlw  to  Qwmmf.  Butfiqaaka 

Pmvrna. 

179  Cos$.  Imp.  L.  Aorelitu  Coounodiu  Aug.  IL 

P.MmfuVarw. 

JbJEriL  JUL  P.  IIclviiM  Mte  (^fitrward 
Imp.  Cm.  Aug.). 
M.  Didius  a«T«nw  JnUaiBU  ^^^fler^ 
ward  Imp,  Cm.  Aa|^ 

Aurclii  1'^  — n(<r<-nt  of  the  MuMMMBL 

180  Com.  C.  Bruttiua  Prwtena. 

Henth  of  M.  AurHiui  (tpt  56}  at  YladoboW  (FiMM^ 

or  Sirmium,  March  17th. 
COMMOBO*  (Wt  19) 
p<«(UT  with  the  Mnrcoi 
■nd  return*  to  Rome, 
m  Cbafc  laqpitlLAwdiMCoaHMdMAntiMitaMMAaffiin. 
L,  AMMm 

COBIBOdl  & 

189  Gmk  

 Tlufus. 

MtKcLJuL  ^miliu  JanoM. 

Atiliue  Serenu. 

Comraodi  3. 

183  Cot*  Iiiijf  M  Aun  Uu4  Comino(lu«ABlaBiaMAllC>IV. 
C.  AuMiua  Victorinua  11. 
Jk  JCWL  JUp.  L.  Tolilw  Ptaliiu  OaitanM. 

M.  Xgaetius  Po«tunius. 
T.  Pactmrim  Mafna. 

L.  Scptimius  F  

i  4.— Con^iracf  of  Lncilla,  the  aiater  of 
•gilMi  dM  mparor,  bat  It  if  rap- 


Ii4  Om,  L.  CoMonina  E^us  MamUua. 
Cd.  Paplrida  JEHnms. 

Suf.  C.  Octwviun  Vindex. 
Comnodl      Ulpiiu  Marcellnn  deCeeti  the  Urfaariam 
Infirttiriii. 

185  Ctan  MKtenm. 

 Bnulaa. 

Commodi  6.— Death  of  PeroinU. 
Birth  of  OrijeiL 

186  Cbit.  Imp.  M.  Aurt'lim  Cornnw 

(M*.  AciUuii)  Glabriu  II 


.  Crisijinus. 
.  iBlianua. 


187 


186  Con  FuscinnoalL 

M.  SerriUiu  Silanua  IL 
Commodi  9^Bfarth  of  CaraeaDa. 

188  CbM.  Junius  SilaBOa. 

Serrllius  Sllaoua. 
Coomiodl  10.— Death  of  Claaader. 
190  Om«.  Imp.  M.  Aarelitts 
M.  Petrooiaa 
Commodi  11. 
181  Cbw.  (CaM)lua  Podo  ^roniamw. 

M  \'nloriuj  Bradun  (Mauricoa). 
Commodi  Ut. — Firo  at  Itome.  Comroodua  fttamtn 

dw  MBM  cT  Beceolaa. 
Cbac  Itnp.  I.  .T^liiis  Aurcllus  Coouiodw  AOf.  VU. 
P.  Hclvlus  Pcrtiaax  U. 

i  13#*OoaMMdaa  Cut  91)  aUa 


A.SL 

193  Cm.  Q.  Soaius  Falco. 

C  Jalioa  Eniciua  Clarua. 
Aff.  Flavliia  Claafiaa  Mpietaaaa 

I..  FabiiM  Cilo  .'<«  |it;iii;nnua 
Suf.  KaL  MaL  SUtus  Meaaala. 
8>tf.KAJA  JEHaa. 

Probua. 

FXBTOMX  (lat  SB)  amfentt  raigaed  from  January 
lit  to  Mareli  SStti,  when  he  waa  alahi.  Thercopoa 

the  prostorian  troopa  put  up  the  empire  to  Mta^ 
which  was  purchased  by  M.  Didiua  Salvius  JuUanoa. 
JuLiAXUS  (Kt      crapcror,  retgnod  from  March  2tfib 
toJeaalat 

licrTr.Mirs  PEvrar?  (n  t  4f!)  ii  proclaimed  emperor 
by  the  legiuoa  in  I'anaunia.  lie  cornea  to  Rome 
aad  li  ackaowMgMl  aa  mtparar  bj  iIm>  aaaato. 

After  romninin;,'  a  Aion  tiiiu-  i,t  I'lutii"  ln^  prooaada 
to  the  Eaat,  wbcro  the  Icgiuaa  had  declared  Peaeeai 
Bhia  Niger  emparar*  flavama  eanfefa  tba  tMa  af 

CffiKor  upon  dodloa  Atbtana  in  Britain. 

194  Gbm.  Imp.  Cm.  L.  SapttaalM  Sevenu  Auguatoa  IL 

D.  CtoAoa  Albtnaa  CMar. 

Savari  9.—  IVfent  nn J  death  of  Xigar.   &c vcrug  laja 
alega  to  Byzaatium,  which  caatliiaaa  to  hold  oat 
after  the  death  of  Niger. 
198  Om*.  Scapula  TertoUoo. 
Tinciu«  Clement. 
Bereri  3. — Siege  of  Byzantium  continued.  SeTcrua 


ralaa  AraUana. 
196  C>N».  C.  Dooiiliua  Dexter  li. 
L.ValailaalCaaaal 

Scveri  4. — Capture  of  Byzantium.  P.  VL-rin  rr  tiirrn 
to  Kome.  Ue  coofora  tho  title  of  Cwsar  upon  his 
aoa  Baaaiaaoib  whom  ha  calla  M.  AonUoa  Aataol* 
nofltbut  who  is  better  known  by  bia  nickname  Car- 
aealla.  Sorcrus  proceeds  to  Gaul  to  oppoae  Alb^ 


197  Cbaa.  Ap.  Claodioa  Latcraaaa. 

 RttlSoua. 

Savail  &— AtUnos  defaated  and  slain  bj  fiavaraa^ 
Fabroaqr  19dL  Serarua  proceeda  to  lha  Eait  to 
aarry  on  wur  ncainst  the  Parthlaaa. 
 tiaturnuiua. 


•evcri  G. — Pe\i,'rug  carriea  on  tho  Parthian  wnr  with 
socceaa :  ho  takca  Cteaipbon.  Caracalla  ia  dedarod 
Aagostoa^  and  Ua  bratfiar,  L.8aptlailaa  Gak^  C» 

srir. 

199  CSns.  P.  Comoliaa  Annulintu  IL 
If,  Aofldhu  FtaBta. 
Severi  7.— f^everua  Iny^  sicgatoAbmbatlai 
900  Opat.  TL  CUmdias  Saverui. 

C.  AaSdfaia  VBetorimn. 
Scrcri  8. — Sererua  contiaoaa  fa  lha  Eaat. 
m  OPMt.  L.  Anniua  Fabiaaos. 

M.  Nonius  Arrius  Hndana. 
Beveri  It  — S,  vmia  continues  in  the  Ka«t  witfn 
calln.    Caracalli,  rcccires  the  toga  virilia. 
903  Cos*.  Imp.  CaM.  L.  Scptim.  Sevsriu  Aug.  IIL 
ba^  CaM.  M.  Aurel.  Antoninna  Aog, 
Screri  10.— Peraccution  of  the  Cbrintiana.  Scvcms 
returns  to  Borne.  Ho  cciebratca  the  Dcccoaaiia 
aad  fba  aaarriaga  af  Caracalla  aad  PlaatOla 

908  Cut,  C.  Fulviua  IMitutianus  IL 
P.  Septimius  Gcta. 
BaTgii  lL~*PlaallBiiaa  alafaL  lha  areh  of  Safatoik 
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A.1>. 

Or  gen  (ast  18)  teachca  at  Alexaudrca. 
«M  ObiM.  L.  PaMi  CBa  flqiUMlaaiM  U. 

M.  Anniu*  Flavim  LIbo. 
Severi  IZ^Tbe  Ludi  Sscularea  are  celebrated. 
905  Om.  IiBi>.CM.ltAv«LlatalMfAaf.IL 

P. 

Sereii  IX 
W6Ctm.iL 

Falrtw 

8everiM. 
Wt  Otm.  ....  Aper. 

.  Maximu*. 
Screri  15  — ^\'Br  in  Britain. 
TertulUan  publiahe*  hk  work  againat  Marcion. 
m  Cm.  lpp.CM.lL  AanlMAalMlMMAi«,]n. 

P.  Scptimias  Gets  Cwaar  II. 
Severi  Id.— Sevenu  goea  to  Britain  with  hi*  two  iOiM 
Cansdla  Mid  Gflta. 

S0§  CbM.  Civicn  romp'^tnniit. 
LoUlanua  AvitiM. 

adfM  the  title  of  Auguitua. 
I%rtaIIian  writet  hit  treatiao  D$  PMb. 
W»  €ma.  M*.  Adttoa  FanadnuiL 
TriHiuii  RuQnuii. 
Sevetl  ]&— The  wall  ia  Britaia  oooqrietad  bf  fier*- 
ma. 

yM|iliiiiit,  flw  |oriat  and  dwpnCscfteftlvpnrtoirlHM^ 

waa  with  Rereni*  in  Britain. 
Ill  CSm«.  (Q.  Uediaa  Rufus)  LoUianaa  GeotiaQua. 


payuicM  of  a  larte  aiun  of  mooc  j.  ila  daen  r»- 
tirea  to  Syila, 
Dion  Caaaioa  li  it  BOBO  H  tfw  tfa*  offftnadA 

S18  Ami  tapi  Om.  M.  OiriL  fair.  Mm;  Am»  1L 

C.  Oclatinns  Adrrntus. 
A^/*.  Imp.  Cea.  K  Anrsiiaa  Antaoiaaa  (Eia- 

Bedition  of  Am  tmy  daring  Chdr  winter  in  Frru  -  • 

great  part  MfCMa  lha  caPM  of  Elagabaloa.  Ma. 

criwa  to  aefcMJ  wm  iHntli,  JaMMi.awlia 

■hortiy  afterward  put  to  dmA. 
Elaoabalob  (M  U)  aaapanr.  Ha  wiaM*  IQfl» 

media. 
Dion  Cauiaa  ti  goTenior  ( 
219  Om.  Imp.CaBaarl 

A«ff.n. 


<M.«l)at 


nanrifh. 

0*«affat.t.>  (M.  g>  aMperBTi  bat  Ma  bnotfierOsTA 

(fL't  22)  hnd  i)oon  ni>sociated  with  him  in  the  em- 
pire by  their  lather.  CaraeaUaaadOetarBtanito 


TcrtoDlan  pablUhea  hla 
Ufl  CoMi  C  JoUna  AaperS. 

C.  Jolloa  Aapar. 

Caracalias  2.-0011  amdercd  by  hla  brother**  ocdera. 
Papinian  and  wapy  other  dktla|uiabed  man  pat  to 
death. 

tl3  Om*.  laqk  If.  AoreUoa  Aaloeiaafl  Aag;  PT. 

D.  CodHus  Ba1bina«  IT. 

8uf.  (M.  Antoniaa  GordiaiAu  {itfUrward  ftnp. 
CM  Aaff.). 
Helviug  Pcrtinax.) 
Caracalla  3.— Caracalla  goea  to  QaaL 

tL4  Om  Maaadh. 

 8ablnua 

Caracallc  4. — Caracalla  attacka  the  Alemanoi,  vUta 

od  wlMMt  meoBsdh. 

Lstai  II. 

 Cercalls. 

Caraealltt  5. — Caracalla  goea  to  Antioch  and  thenoo 

to  Alexandrco. 
SO  Cba*.  VBtiu4  .'^Hiiinus  II. 

Comciiiu  Anulinua. 

makea  var  agehM  tiw 
Edeaaa. 
Chat,  a  BnrtHna  pMtean 

T.  Mcf!.«iui  Extricatiis  II. 
Caracalla  (at  89)  aiain  near  Kdeaaa,  April  6th. 
M^Miaiwua  fflC  S3)  euiperop.  Eto  coaJbia  tfie  tilto  tt 
Cn'«nr  upuii  his  ton  DIadnmenianus.   Ue  ia  de- 
iwtedby  the  FmhtoaaiaadparcbMei  peace  bf  the 


Flflpalmli  2.— nriirJiBlu*  romog  to  Rf>mi». 
S90  Com.  Imp.  Ctea.  iL  AareL  Anton.  (Elagabalaa)  km^ 
ITL 

P.  Valerhia  ffeiynMaana  CMnaaaB  BL 
ElagabaUa. 
fttl  Cbai.  Grataa  SeMrima 

Claudiu*  Selpocui. 
Elagabali  4. — Elagabalaa  adopta  and  confers  th?  tit  <? 
of  Cteaar  apon  BtM^anus  Alexianna  (ct  13),bct&cr 
known  by  the  name  of  Alexander  Sevema. 
399  Om  Imp.  Cm  M.  AareL 

nr. 

K.  AaraUa*  Aleaander  ( 

Elagabahu  (H>t  1H)  alaln  March  11th. 
AuxAKOSB  Samtn  emperor  (M  1^ 


acllora  of  Alexander  Scrcraa. 
323  Com,  L.  Marina  Maximua  U. 
I<.  Reaalae  JBHaBan 
Alexandri  3. 
8M  Com.  Claadioa  Julianna  11. 

L.  Brottina  Qninctioa  Criaptamai 
Alexudri  & 

896  Com.  Fusrtia  IT. 

 Dexter. 

Alexandri  4. 
336  Om  Imp.  Cm.  M.  Anr.  Scr.  AlaK  Aa^lL 

 Mareellaa  U. 

Atomdri  &-ne  Pu«iM  4 
Artaxerxea  (Ardiahlr),  who  fo' 
kingdom  of  the  flaiaanida. 

897  Cbaa.  Albinna. 

•  Masiaraa. 
AtaoadiidL 
9IB  Om  Modeama  IL 

 Proboa. 

Alesaadri  7.— Ulpian  kiUed  by  the  aoldlert. 
Origen  a  preabyter. 
899  Om  Imp.  Cwi.  M.  Anr.  8er.  Ales. A^nL 

Caaaiua  Dio  IL 
AlenadKflL 

Dta  Caasioj  contnl  a  second  time :  altor  Ul 
eoaaulahipi  he  retired  to  Bithyaia. 

Q 

330  Om  L.  Viriun  Agricola. 

Sex.  Catioa  Clementinas 
AlaMMiiM  ti 

331  Om  .  .  .  ClandiuB  Pompeianni 

T.Pl. 
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.  .  ,  I<npu<. 
.  .  .  MAximui. 
IlL 

opotamia.  and  return*  to  Antioch. 
Grefory  of  NoocaaMre*  ia  Um  diwiple  of  Origea  at 

umphi. 
Birth  of  rwpkfcy. 
m  Cm  Mudmoi  n. 

(C.  CflBliiu)  Urbano*. 
Alcxandri  13.—, 
GernuuM. 

fKOM  

 Qninetianuii. 

Al«xaiidcr  (et  S7)  slain  bj  tbc  loldkra  in  Gaul,  Feb- 
lanylOlh.  i*— — ^  .i,h.  witi. 
him. 

MAZmiwva  emperoc 

.liqp^  MMximiiina  PitM  A«fi 

 Afirican'oa. 

MaTimtnl  2. — Maximisna  defeata  the  Gennana. 
Omil  (P.  Titias)  Perptw. 

(L,  Ovmim  Rusticiii) 
Siif.  Juniua  iiilanua. 
ItaafauOan 
Maximlnt  3.— Maximinut 
and  wintera  at  Sirmiiun. 


Proculu*  Pontianua. 
Sitf.  H.  CkndUi*  JoUmuu. 

Chuu»Msn»LMd]Iitirtkir«iaaoa,wore  proclaim- 
•4  —pawci  In  Afiim,  uaA  are  •eknowledged  by 
die  mbmBs  :  HMfWtn  proelaimed  in  February  and 
were  alain  in  Marah.  After  ihoir  death,  M.  Clo- 
dlua  Pupienua  MAxntra  an<I  D.  Cielius  UALr!Nr<i 
are  appointed  emperora  by  xlw  »cnate:  tbey  cookr 
tho  titia  of  CaMar  upon  Gurdianna,  •  gnadMin  of 
Gordianui  I.  Maxitninua  hcnrf<  of  {hp  rlovntion  of 
the  Oordiasa  in  hit  winter  quarter*  at  tiirmium,  and 
finihwllhiiiarobea toward  Italy.  WhenlMiMdiM 

llfmonn.  about  2i0  miles  from  Finniiim.  he  hrnr« 
of  tiie  elevation  of  Uaximua  and  fialbinua.  Ue 
fwelM  AqaiMa  (BD  mOei  Itom  HkaoM),  and  |i 
ttiere  alain  by  hia  aoldiera,  along  with  hit  aon  Maxi- 
noa,  ia  ApriL  Maximwa,  tlie  emperor,  waa  then  at 
BnTVBan:  h«  retama  to  Bone,  and  ia  alain  along 
mm  1I>M— ,  tliwil  tito  Middii  of  J— i.  ThoMl> 
dlera  proclaim 
QoaoiaNt;s  lil.  emperor  (art.  13). 

M.  AdUooAvbh.  ' 

GordlaniS. 


Ml  Gm. 


Bablnu*  n. 
Tenaataa. 
to 

iBp.  Cm.  M. 
WAIL 


(UL)  Ptni 


toomoBi 


•gainat  the  Peraiana.  Sapor  L  aooooodl  fak 
Artaserxea  aa  King  of  Pcraia. 
MS  Cm*.  C.  Vettiua  Atticoa. 

C.  Asinlua  Pra^toxtotua. 
Qoirdiani  5.— Goniian,  wiiit  tho  aaaiatance  of  liia  fia- 
tlieF4n4Mr  MhWiMM,  dateu  tho  PMhul 

Plolinin  U  in  Prrsln. 
Com.  L.  Anniua  Arrianuib 
C.  Cerronioa  Papva. 
Oordiani  C— Pcuih  of  Mi»itbcn». 
944  Coat.  (L.  Armeniua)  Peregriaaa. 
(A.  PaMaa)  AaOiMnH. 
Gordian  (Kt.  18)  ia  alain  by  tlie  contriTance  of  Phli- 
ip,  the  prHiorian  pnd&el  ia  Mcaopotamia,  la  tbo 
apring. 

aar  upon  1 
liome. 
Flollaw  te  ■!  BooBO. 
MS  Cam.  bap.  Cmw  M.  Juliua ; 
. .  .  JanioB  Titianoa. 
PUUppi  Sw— War  with  tho  Carpi,  on  ifao ) 


Ua  worit 


Fhflippta 
Orifaa  (at  61) 

about  tljiii  time. 
247  Co»*.  Imp.  Cwaar  AL  Juliua  I'iiilippaa  Augustua  U. 
M.  JuUaa  PUHppw  CMor. 
Pbilippi     Philip  bcatows  tiic  mkof  Aiigariwnpaa 
hia  aon,  Ae  younger  Philip. 
MS  dm.  Imp.  Caaar  U.  Jaltna  FUMppaa  (I.)  Ang.  HL 

bnp-  Cii'snr  M.  Juliun  Pliil:|ijnn  /II  1  Aut;.  II, 
Plliltpid  & — The  Ludi  tiscoiarea  are  .celebrated. 
CypriM  ia  oppoiBtod  Blahop  of  CaMhofo. 
M9  Cboi.  (A.  FulviuH^  iT^miUuaill, 
.  Jaaiua  Aquiliaaii 
Tho  two  PUttpa  are  daia  la  Oeptetobor  or  Oetobor, 
at  Vtrona. 

Dxcica  emperor.  He  confiera  the  titlo  of CmtUMftn 
hia  aon  Herenniua  Etruacua. 
MO  Om.  la^.  Caaar  C.  Moitlna  QofafeM  Tn^nnw 

ciua  Aii:^;.  II. 
Anniua  Maxuaua  Gratua. 


which  Fablanna,  biahop  of  Rome,  iirri^licft. 
251  Coaa.  Imp.  Caaar  C.  Meaaioa  Quintua  Tr^janua  Do> 
oin«Aaff.IU. 
Q.  Herenniua  Etrutcoa  Meaaius  Dccius  Ctesar. 
Pocioa  earriea  on  war  agaioat  iIm  Qotba.  He  ia  alain 
In  NbvoBber,  togedwr  tvlfii  Ua  ton  Bornmhw 
Etruacua. 

Qaluw  Tr^boaianua  omporar.  The  titlo  of  Aagva- 
tao  la  eoctferred  upon  HoadWaiiM,  a  younger  aon 
ofDociua.  OaUflOooniM  tho  tUo  of  Caaar  npoa 

hia  son  Voluiinnua. 
2S3  Com.  Imp.  Os.  C.  Vibiua  Trcbonianua  Goilua  Aug.  IL 

Galli  2. — Volusianu*  i«  rlovatf  d  to  the  rank  cf  AngQ^ 
tua.   Oailoa  returns  to  Rome.   Commencement  of 


of  Hovtilinnua. 
M3  Cm.  Imp.  Caaar  C.  Vibiua  Voloaiaana  Aagoatoa  U. 
ILValarfaallHdHMia. 

OaUi  X— iElOLIANua  is  proclaimrJ  empornr  in  Mm- 
ain.  Valcsianus  ia  proclaimed  eaiperor  in  Rasti^ 
Doaih  of  Origen  (at  66). 
04  Cbaa.  Inp^  Cm  P.  UiWH  Tdarim  AiVnatai  O 
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Imp.  Cm  p.  Uclnioi  (HJkmm  Avguatiu. 
jBariUiimM  BHiBfaM  tmo  Itdy.  Gdhu  ud  Voloda* 

mi"  sliiin  by  tLcir  own  troopj  In  Fcbnmrj-.  .T.mil- 
ianoA  slain  by  his  owo  troopa  in  May.  Valuuakits 
amparar.  W»  ton  Oujuxmm  b  made  AvgOftni. 

S59  CbMi  IlB|li  Ctn.  P.  Licinlus  Valorirmiis  Aiun^ms  IfL 
Impi  CasMT  P.  Licioiu*  QoUieniu  Augustas  IL 
Videriuit  et  OdHeai  3.— The  bartwrfauM  begtn  to  Is- 
VHtlo.  the  empire  on  nil  sidci.    Tho  Goth«  invado 
Illyricum  and  Macedonia.   GalUenut  ia  in  GaaL 
SX  Con.  (M.)  Valrriu*  Haxinus  II. 
(M*.  Acilius)  r.labrio. 
Xi\\  I  •  (hiV.irin  1 — 'llii-  Fr.nnkn  inrndc  Ppnin. 
357  Cou.  luip.  Cu<8ar  I*.  Licinius  Valerianus  Aug.  IV. 
IflBik.  Caaar  P.  Lidataa  GdUamia  Aof;  VL 
(jBtf, «.  A  Zr.  jr.  An.  U.  llplus  Ciinittit. 

L.  Domitius  Anrelia- 
ana  (a/In— J  hap. 
Cmg.  Aug.). 

VaL  et  GdUenl  S.— AurcUan  defeats  tbe  OoACi 
KB  Out,  Hemndu  INtteoa. 

 Basaus. 

TaL  et  Gallicni  6.— Valerian  m»  out  for  the  East,  to 
enn7  on  war  against  the  Persians.  Persecution  of 
theClirlMlaas.  V^ile  the  eaqdraia  Invaded  by  tbe 
barbarinni,  and  Valerian  l«  fninj»'(l  in  thf  PrrsiRn 
war,  tbe  legions  in  different  parts  of  the  empire  pro- 
daln  fbair  own  gencFala  enpetvri.  Theae  vavp* 
rm  nro  known  by  thr-  nnmo  of  the  Tlilrty  Tyrants. 
Postumus  is  proclaimed  emperor  in  OauL  The 
Ootfia  take  Trapentt. 
Martyrdom  of  Cyprian. 
3S0  C«ss.  JEmilianna. 


AD. 


'X6  Cots.  Imp.  Cesar  P.  Licinius  Gallie&os  VQ. 


Val.  et  Gallicni  7.—' 
MO  Cms,  P.  Cornelius  Sccularis  IL 
•  .  Junius  Donatui  (II.). 
▼al.  et  Gallieni  8. — Solonlnua,  the  son  of  Valerian,  pnt 
to  (Iffith      Postuinus.    Vnlcrinn  is  taken  prisoner 
by  i:apor,  the  Persian  king.   Tbe  Persians  are  drir- 
OB  baek  by  OieaaAm,  dw  nlar  of  Pdaayra.  In* 
gennus  and  Rpirnlinnus  are  proclaimed  omp^rors. 
901  Oms.  Imp.  Cssar  P.  Licinius  Gallienus  Aug.  iV. 
L.  PWwHm  Tamna  VoInilaaoB. 
Qallienl  9. — Mnrrinnu.*,  V«Vn«,  ami  rnlpumlus  Piso 
are  proclaimed  emperors :  tbe  two  latter  are  easily 
pot  doiwDi  bwt  Maci  laiiiia  Mardiea  from  Syria  to  ai^ 


>.  UciBliii  Oanienoa  Aug.  V. 


am  Cam.  bifw 


Gi^icni  la—Aiircoloaia proclaimed  emperor:  he  dc- 
feata  and  alays  Maerianos,  with  bis  two  sons,  In  II- 
IjrieBB.  The  GotbaraTage  Greece  and  Ada  Slinor. 
The  Pnwlaiis  take  and  ploodor  AmiodL 

SO  Cut.  Albinos  IL 

Maximus  Dexter. 
OalBeDlU. 

Porjihrry  it  nt  Rnme  in  this  and  the  following  year 
i64  Cms.  Imp.  Cesar  P.  Licinius  Galllenaa  Aug,  VI. 


OaBleni  13.— OdenathuR  is  drclnrcd  AagOllu.  Fink 

OOBBCU  upon  Paul  of  Samosata. 
(km.  P.  Udaloa  ▼atorioBoa  ValeriaBl  Ang^  £  It. 

(L.  Ctt'soniu-)  Lticillus  (Muccr  Rufininnus.) 
OalUeni  13. — Postumus  continues  emperor  in  Qanl, 

ttdicpelf  the  baitarlaBat 

with  him  in  tlic  empire. 
1Mb  of  Dionyaiaa  of  Alexaadreo. 


Gallicni  14. 
267  CoMt.  Patcmua. 


Gallicni  15. — Odcnathus  in  sliin,  uni  :#  sucrepdeiby 
bis  wife  ZeaoUa,  who  gorcms  with  Vstaslstbaa 
Poalaarao  la  ildD:  nany  osurpen  !■  i 
assume  the  empire  ia  Gattl:  li  !•  it  iMt 

aion  of  Tetricus. 
Cbas.  Patemns  IL 

 Marinianns. 

Gallicnii'<  •''.i\in  in  March  by  tbe  arts  of  AnreOiUS. 
Clacdius  11.,  surnamed  Gotbicus,empaTir.  Am 

Porphjrry  retires  to  Sicily. 
36S  On*.  Imp.  Caaar  M.  Anreboa  Claadias  Ang.  IL 


Claudii  2  — Claudius  gains  a  ^rrent 

Gotbs.  Zenobia  inTadea  Egypt. 

vn  Cbm.  AntfedilMna. 

 Orfitus. 

Claodins  agabi  deieaU  tbe  Gotha.  Death  of  Qsi&m, 

at  Rirmium,  in  tbe  summer.  AttreHn  prodslaed 

<  inpi-ror  at  Sirmium.  and 

of  Claudius,  at  ROBM. 

bis  own  liie. 
A WMM>  empator.  Ho 

proceeds  to  Pannonia,  to 

fore  tlM  end  of  tbe  year  he 

taek  the  Hnwnannl 

Italy. 

Death  of  Plotinns  in  Campania. 


aBeadto 


to  Boaa^aad 

tte  barbarians.  Br- 
to  Italy,  to  H- 
who  mh 


tn  Om,  laapk  CsMar  L.  Domitius  An: 
Cfliooias  Virias  Bassos  IL 
Anrellanl  t/--Amlini  dafeata  tfM 

Alemanni  in  Italy.  Aurclian 
begins  to  rebuild  tbe  waQa. 
272  Cou  Qnietos. 


Anellani  3. — Atir'^linn  roes  to  the  East,  and  mikes 
war  npon  Zcnobia,  whom  be  defeMs  and  besieges 
haPdaain.  BomMai awoMd* 8q^ aa Ikf 

of  Persia. 
Manes  flourished, 
m  OMa.  M.  Chndiii 
Aug.). 
.  .  Pladdianoa. 


proceeds  to  Egypt,  and  pats  down  0>e  revolt  of 
Fbrmus.  Vwa&ea  I.  aweeoada  Hofadadaa  aa  Kia| 
of  Persia. 

Longinus  pat  to  death  on  ttie  capture  of  Palmyra. 
I  Cott.  Imp.  CiBsar  L.  Domitius  Awaflana  AiBf.  OL 
C.  Julius  Capitolinus. 
AwiflBBi  5.— AureUan  gees  to  Oenl  to  pnt  do«a  Trt 

rlcuB,  who  had  reigned  there  from  tho  end  of  AJL 
267.  Submission  of  Tetricus.  Aurelian  n:taiM  la 
t 


•dora  hia  triaaaph.  At 


915  Chan  tmp.  CMar  L.  SomUlaa  AwdkaMa  A*f.  IT. 

T.  Nonhis  Mnrri  ^linua. 
At/.  Attrelius  Gordlanua. 

▼eltlna  OondScfoa  GorOana. 
Aurellnn  slmn  in  March.  Aftar  aa  interregnnaaf^i 
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Tacitcs  emperor. 
AM  CbHL  Imp.  Cmmr  N.  Cbadiat  Ttdtu  A«g.  IL 

 ^milinnus. 

Suf.  Jblitu  ScoipiaoiM. 
Dmdi  of  TMritm.  PloriaoM,  flwteotfMrof  Taetai^ 

li  proclaimed  emperor  at  Rome,  nnd  M.  Auriliat 
Probu*  in  the  Eaat.  Floriuiiu  aeU  out  to  tbn  £Mt 
to  oppoteProbiUilMillialiAiatTHiai. 
Psoaus  emperor.  VinDM  IL  nesMd*  VtfaaM  L 

M  King  of  Persia. 

877  Com.  Imp.  Cwtar  M.  Aureliua  Probua  Aug. 

M.  Aurclius  PHuUinus. 
ProVii  2  — Probu-*  ilt  r<  ritH  il-.i-  bnrbariana  in  Qnul. 

878  Co8«.  imp.  CwMr  M.  AurcUua  Probua  Aug.  II. 

 tMfm. 

Probi  3. — Probus  drfcnts  the  btirharinns  in  niyricuin. 
ZTV  Cots.  Imp.  CK«ar  M.  Aureliua  Probua  Aug.  111. 
 Noniiw  PMctbim  II. 

Probi  4.— PrnViiH  rrilurr.  i  thr  I-nnrinn!'  and 

tnyw.  Satttminua  revolta  in  the  liUat. 


 Gratua. 

ProbI  5.— Saturniuua  ia  aUin.  Probu  lalliraa  to 
Bome,  and  then  proceed*  to  G«al(  whevB  he  puts 
doum  die  reroltof  Prix-ulut  uul  BooosDSifliAor  is 
thia  year  or  the  following. 
Cyriilua  la  Biahop  of  Anliocli. 
Sn  CbM.  lnp.CmvM.  AurriiiHPfolMuAog.IV. 


Probie. 

M  Cm*.  Inqk  CaMr  X.  Aarcilm  Ptotnu  Aogi 

 VictoHntia. 

Probua  ia  alain  at  mroiium  in  September. 
CSabvs  emperor. 

90  CbOft  Imp.  Civn.  M.  Aurolim  Cnni)  Aug. 

IL  Aureliua  Cariuua  Cari  Aug.  L  Cieaar. 
Ai/.  M.  AnnlKu  NttnoriMiat  Carl  Aug.  f. 

Cmaar. 
Matronianua. 

OhIdqb  and  Numerinnns,  the  MM  ofCtena,  irs  aa- 
•ociated  with  their  father  in  the  empire.  Cnriniu 
ia  aent  info  Onul ;  and  Carus,  with  Nnmcrianu?,  pro 
eeeda  to  the  East.  Cnrus  aulKluca  the  Sarmatiana 
on  hk  unrefa  firom  Sinnium  to  the  Eaat  Cam* 

carries  on  the  war  ng-iitin  the  PWiImW  With  MM* 
ceaa.  but  dica  near  Ctcsiphon. 
M  ChM.  Imp.  Cm.  M.  AvraBw  Cartaoa  Aof  .  IL 

Imp.  Cat.  M.  Aurelius  Niimerianus  Au^,  11, 
8t{f.  C.  Valeriua  Diodctinua  (flfteneard  imp. 
Aug.). 
AnniwBMaua. 
ilttf.  M.  Aor.  Volar.  ICasimiaana  [t^fttrward 
Imp.  Cam.  Aof .] 
X.  Junitu  Maximua.) 
IftBBCrinntis  rfturn<»  from  Persia  with  the  army,  but 
lo  alam  by  Apcr  at  i'cntithua  in  the  beginning  of 


A.T>. 

Ses?  CbM.  'jnp.  Cm».  C.  Val.  Dioeletianua  Aug  ilL 
kup.  Cm.  M.  Aor.  VoL  Ifasimloniu  Aag. 
IMoelctiani  4;  Nf'tximinni  ?  — Maximianua  again  d» 
fMta  the  barbahana  in  GauL   Carauaiua  aaaumca 
the  purple  In  Britrin. 
Om.  Imp.  Caea.  M.  Aur.  Val.  MaxJodailtia  Ao^  IL 

Pompooiua  Jaauahua. 
DIoeletludS:  KudarianlX— PMpmHoMOfllnfaa 
ionui  ai^niatt  Coranrioe. 
389  CSm*.  M.  Macrioa  BaanMi 

L.  lUgoniua  QuialtanUi 
Ptocletianl  6 :  Maxlmieat^— Voml  war  between  Ce^ 
rauiius  and  MojdiolaBW.  CUwiiias  deCsM  Mii» 

imi«fin«- 

MaiiiMtfmi  delven  hie  Pmt^yrietu  Mazimiano. 

990  Om.  InphCMC-  Vnlerius  Dioclctianu*  Aug.  IV. 

Inpi.  Cm.  H.  Aur.  Val.  Maximianua  Aug.  lli. 
SloelellnIT:  MufaokBl 8w— Hie 
procc  to  C jrnusius  and  oDoir  bin  to 
pendoit  aoTereignly. 
LaetoBtioe  flowUhed  b  flw  nifea  crUoelelio. 

am.  Om  TfbeilaMiL 

Caaaioa  IHo. 
DlodedMii  6:  Mucfaniaiil  6.— IModeltaa  i 
■ntta  have  a  conference  at  MOuk 
rbrntes  the  QninquemiaUa. 
Mamcrtinua  deliTera  the  QnttkHainu  Mttimtna. 


Diocletian  emperor. 
985  Cm».  Imp.  Caaa.  C.  Valeriua  Dioeletianua  Aug.  IL 


DiocIcUanl  2.— War  between  Dioclcfinn  nn  l  Carinus 
In  Uoeaia.  Carinua  la  aiaio.  Diocletian  winter*  at 


M.  Junius  Maximua  n. 
Vettius  Aquilinua. 
fHocletiaBl  3.— Haxmiairci  to  declared 
April  let,  and  ia  leot  by  Diocletian  Into  OaiL 
Maooa  dalbata  tfie  baiteriaa*  la  OaoL 


 Asclepiodottif. 

Diocletiani  9 :  Maximiani  7.—Con$iantiut  Ckloru*  and 
Oabrtat  are  proelalmed  CMura;  and  the  gorem. 

mrnt  of  the  Roriir.n  \\ nrld  ia  divided  between  the 
two  Auguati  and  the  two  Cmara.  Diocletian  iuul 
Oe  gorerBBBeot  of  the  Beat,  wlA  Meonedle  ea  Ue 
rceidcnco:  Maxiiiiinnu?.  Italy  and  Africa,  with  Mi- 
lan as  hie  realdeoce :  Conatantiua,  BritaUi,  Gaul,  and 
Spain.  wldiTrtfee  01  Uarerideaee:  Qalarliia,IDji«> 
iemn,  and  the  whole  ttM  of  ttM  DoBObe^  arfdt  8I» 
miom  aa  hta  reaidence. 
293  Ohm.  Imp.  Cea.  C.  Valeriua  Dkteletlanna  Aug.  V. 

Imp.  Csa.  M.  Aur.  VaL  Maximianua  Aug.  IV. 
Dioclctirini  10  r  Mnximiani  P. — rnrnuHiiH  ii  f.l,tin  by 
Allcctua,  who  asaumea  the  purple,  and  niaiutaiaa 
die  Bovereignty  In  Britala  Car  three  yeem  Vanmee 
III.  auccccda  Vnrnnea  II.  aa  King  of  Pt  rnn.  un  l  it 
himself  aucceeded  by  Naraea  in  the  course  of  the 


Om.  F1.  Viil.  Const«ntiu.i  Cn'saf. 

GaL  VaL  Mazimienua  CMor. 
motMMnt  MudmiaBlft. 

Om.  Tnacua. 

 Annlinua. 

DIodetlanI  12 :  Maximiani  10.— Defcat  offlie  CarpL 
896  Om.  Imp.  Cbm.  C.  Valeriua  Dloclednaa  A«f.  VL 
Fl.  Vnl.  Conntnntiu.^  TrrMr  II. 
Diocletiani  13:  Maximiani  11. — Conatantiua  rccofcra 


Amobius  pnbliahed  his  work  Adrtr$u»  Oenlef. 
297  Com.  Imp.  Ctea.  M.  Aur.  VaL  Maximianua  Aug.  V. 
GeL  VaL  Meartnrtenoa  Cmbt  n. 
Dfecletiani  14:  Mnsiminni  TO  —  Pi"' Ictinn  drfcnte 
AehiUeua  in  Egypt  Maximianua  dcfeata  the  Quin 
<luegeBtieBl  to  AfHee.   CMerioa  eanlee  on  wof 
against  the  Perfinnn  iiiir,uc'C(  i'3ful!y. 
Eumenioa  deliver*  the  Pantgyriat*  Onuttnth 
sot  Om.  Ankfo*  Faoatoa  (!!.). 
VTrlui  Gallus. 
DiodetiaBl  15:  Mawmiani  13.— Galerioa  coUecte  flreah 
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forcM  Mod  dorraU  tbt  Pervlant  io  Anncnla.  Nanai 
eanehidet  •  peace  with  the  Roman*. 

Co$i  Iitip.  Civt.  C.  Vnlerixi*  Dio*  1<  ti  inu*  Aug.  VIL 
luip.  Cmi.  M.  Aur.  VaL  MaxuuiaiiUd  Aug.  VL 
IHodelinlie:  MtTtoilwil  H  PdbalaftlialfaBO' 

maun!. 

JSomeniua  delivers  hla  ontioo  Pro  InatatirandU 


FL  Val.  Conatantiua  Ca^ar  III. 
6«L  VtL  MMdmuHuu  Cmw  UL 
DIoeMint  17t  Mcslmlwi U. 

ML  Om.  Tldsnua  IL 

 Ncpotiunu. 

Diocletiani  18  :  Maximiani  16L— Hormiada*  II.  (uc- 
cocda  Narsca,  king  of  Pawlfc 
9C0  Out.  Fl.  Val.  Constandus  Cajiar  IV. 

UaL  VaL  Maximlanua  Ceaar  IV. 
DhMkltaidlS:  Muliniatf  nd  Mn. 

imlRHUs  triumph. 
103  CSoM.  Imp.  Coaa.  C.  Valeriiu  Diocletianoa  Ang.  VIIL 
lap.  Om  K.  Amr.  VaL  Maaiaitmm  Aag:  m 
Diocletiani  SO  :  Maximiani  IB.— Persecution  of  the 
CbiiatiaiM.  Diocletian  oelelmtea  the  Vkeimalia  at 


Imp.  Ck».  C.  Vulcriitfl  DIocletiaaita  Aug.  IX. 
Imp.  Cea.  M.  Aur.  VaL  Maximiamu  Aug.  VIIL 
Pfairtertanl  21 :  Maximiani  19.— Diocletian enteraupon 
hia  conaulship  at  Ravenna  on  JamHUqrll^ aid  haft 
Nicomcdin  nt  tlio  close  of  tlic  year. 
105  Caaa.  FL  Val.  Conatantiua  Cmau  V. 

CU.  VaL  MtfdmlMW  Oter  ▼ 
Diocletian  abdicates  at  Nicomcdia  on  May  lit,  and 
compela  Maximianuj  to  do  the  aame.  Conatantiaa 


Sertmt  and  JteAafaw  Dim  an  dadaiad  the 

OomXAinm  I.  and  Oautnoa  amperara. 
IM  Om.  hap,  CmM.  PL  VA  Ooaaiaiulua  Aug.  VI. 

bap.  Cm.  QaL  VaL  Martmianoa  Aaif.  VL 
attf.  P.  Corndhu  AaoUoaa. 
Con«tantii2:  Oalerii  3.--DMlh  af  Conatantiaa  at 
Yorli,  in  Britain.    CoNrrANTiNrs,  who  was  in  Brit- 
ain at  the  timu,  aaaumea  the  Utio  ul  Caesar,  and  is 
adawarladfod  aa  Camar  bf  GalarlM.  flavnvs, 
the  Cwaar.  wni  prorlnimed  Angtutua  by  Oalcrini. 
MAmrrxos,  tlio  aon  ot  Maximlanua,  ia  proclaimed 
emperor  by  the  pnatorton  troop*  BtRaiBae,1mtfaia 
authority  is  not  rocoirTilzcd  hy  tli 
the  two  CMars.  The  commoncci 
ttnaPa  nlgn  la  placed  in  ttili  jaar,  Iboa^  ha  did  not 
receive  the  title  of  Auguituat|lldJ}*90& 
CoNSTANTiNva  L  begio*  to  nlgii. 
Vopiscus  paMMieo  the  Vh  of  Aordklk 
W  C»s«.  M.  Aur.  Val.  Maxiraianiis  IX. 

FI.  Val.  Coostantinaa  Cawar. 
CoaataatiBlS:  Galerii  a— Seferaa  ia  defeated  and 
alafai  by  Masentius  in  Italy.  Gaiariiwiaahas  an  im* 
sacccMful  attack  upon  Rome. 
LiciKius  is  declared  Auguatiu  by  Galoriua.  Galcriua 
eoBfera  Uie  title  of  JVU  JtifiHMvw  CoMlM> 
tiaa  and  Maximinua. 
308  Cost.  U.  Aur.  VaL  Maximianua  X. 

Imp^  Cm.  OA  VaL  UnhiAmm  Aag.  Vn. 

Conf>r-irititit  n  :  Oalerii  4  :  I-icinii  2.— Galerius  dp 
elaresCooatantioe  and  Maximinua  AugaatL  There 
an  tfraa  Ibvr  AngaMli  1.  GM«taa.  % 

3.  ConKtantine.  4, 


A.D 

3QB  WInt  ytar  qfUr  munlAip  tf  M.  A«r.  Vd.  1 

nos  X. 
Imp.  C.  G.  V.  Mudafr 
anas  Ang.,VlL 
OOnstanUni  4  :  Galcrii  5 :  Licinli  3.  —  8ap«r  IL  aW> 
ceeds  Hormi«dafi  IL  m  Kin;  of  Peraia. 
110  Sumdi  year  ^/icr  ooKtuUhip  oj  AL  Aur.  VaL  Mitub^ 

woaX. 
tap.  c.  0.  V. 
iaaoa  Aof.  VIL 

CoootutbiS:  Gilarildt         ^  — m.,^j— < 

r(^!1(-nir^<^  of  Dioclptian.  is  put  ta  daith  at  J 
JEumenii  Pantg^/riau  GSanaieiiCfaMi. 

311  Com  Imp.  Cm.  GaL  VeL  Maifadwi 

(Imp.  CiEB.  VaL  Licinianaa  XJdaio*  Aog.) 

Conataotini  6 :  Licinii  S^Edict  to  atop  the  peneea- 
tionof  tbeChriatiana.  Death  of  Galariaa.  T  li  iaim 
and  Maximinua  divide  the  Ka<t  betwaalhaiL 

Eumenii  Gratuirum  Actio  Constantino. 

312  Ccu.  Imp.  CioB.  FL  Val.  Conftanlinua  Aog.  IL 

Imp.  Caa.  VaL  Lidnianna  Licinhaa  Ma^  K 
Constantini  7  :  Licinii  C.  —  Wsr  of  Constantlnc  tad 
Maxoutiua.  Conatantine  marches  into  Italy.  Max- 


t>u;  Cremora,  (>nd  pcrkhaafn  hia  fli.hr  in  the  Tibait 
Oct  27.   The  Indiakmt  fir"—- '~  IsL 


313 


Imp.  Cais.  Fl.  Val.  Constantinus  kns.  HI. 
Imp.  Cm  VaL  Udsiaaiia  Ltpnios  Aog.  m. 
Oooatantlal  8 :  UdaH  T.— CumtaaHna  mA  IMdm 
meet  at  Milan  ;  Llcinius  marriee  CntiaTamis.  the 
sister  of  ConstantinA.  War  between  Licinioa  sad 
Maxinolnus :  tho  lattrr  ia  defeated  at  Heraclea  ea 
April  30th,  and  dies  a  few  months  afterward  at  Tar- 
sus. Constantinc  and  Liclnius  tbuj  become  the 
sole  Augusti.  £dict  in  favor  of  the  CbrsriM 
TTiarti  of  TtlnnlHaa 

C.  Ceiaalaa  RathH  VaiMMMi  IL 


au 


9:  Ltofariia^War  I 

and  Licit! iu.<:.  T.ic  iuluii  is  drfented  first  at  Cibitld  ia 
ftawonia,  and  afterward  atAdtiaaopto.  Feaceiatfaea 
eoBcladed  on  eooditkm  diat  Liahdaa  riraaU  rsripi 
to  ConhtAntino  Illyricum,  Macedoiuu.  arj  I  Achaik 

315  Cooo.  hap.  Cosa.  FL  VaL  Conatantinus  Aug.  IV. 

bq).  Cm.  VaL  Lidnianna  Ueinias  Aug.  IV. 
ConstaBdBllOt  LlefaiHSL 

316  Cms.  Rnbinoa. 

 Itufinoa. 

OaaalBBlluillt  UefadllO 

S17 

Constantini  13 :  LicinU  11.— The  rank  of  CMrlaaB» 
ferred  upon  Crispas  and  Conatantine,  the  eona  ef 
the  Emperor  Constantino,  and  vpOB  f 
aon  of  the  Emperor  Licioina. 

318  CbM.  IrnikCMVaLLldalaBaaLldalBalq^V. 

Fl  Jul.  CriFpiis  Ca>»ar. 
Constantini  13 :  Licinii  13. 

319  Om  Imp.  Cm  FL  VaL  Ceaatanthma  Ang.  V. 

Fl.  Val.  T  •  •  '      •  InMti  Tmwu 
Constantini  14 :  Ucbiii  13. 
398  Om  Imp.  Cm  Fl.  VaL  ConatanHna  An^  VL 
Fl.  CI.  Constantinua  Ca-sinr. 
Constantini  15:  Licinii  14.— Crispin  defaats  the! 
InOaaL 

FL  Jul.  Cri«pu«  Ca-sar  IL 
FL  CL  f  ijiMtiathms  CaMr  tt. 
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Constuntini  16 :  IJcinil  15. 
Nauni  Fanegyrious  Cbmtawriw. 
3M  CbM>  PMranltH  PraUuraik 

Anic'.us  Ju'.innus. 
Constantini  17 :  LictoU  16.— Coiutantuie  defeats  the 
Svmitiuu,  and  poniiM  Am  MTOW  tt*  DianibB. 
9B3  Om«.  AcUiun  ScTcnu. 

Vettiua  Raflaiu. 
Conatantini  18.— War  betwom  CooalnllM  mA  lA- 
ciniua.  ConitaatiDfl  defcata  Llciniua  near  Adriano- 
plo  on  July  3d,  and  again  at  Cbalccdon  on  Septem- 
ber 18tb.  LIdniua  aurrcndcra  himself  to  Coaatan- 
tiaa.  C«Bataallii%  ihm  con  of  CoMtnllm^  It  q»- 
pointed  Cipaar  November  8th.  Conatantinc  U  now 
aole  Augustua,  and  bia  throe  aona,  Criapaa,  Coo- 
etmtlBia^  and  Conitonttaa,  tn 
0ms.  11.  Jul.  Critpus  Cieaar  III. 

f  1.  CL  Conataatinaa  Cnaar  UL 


 Paullinoa. 

 Julionua. 

Cooatanthil  ».^TIie  Vicennalia  of  Constantiiie.  Tbo 
Christian  counril  of  Niceea  (Nice) :  it  is  attended 
by  318  biabopa,  and  adopta  tbe  word  hyttvittn. 
Cbe*  tap.  Cm.  FL  YiL  Coaitaatinua  Aaf.  VIL 

FI.  Jul.  ConBtantinus  C»8ar. 
Conataotiai  3L — CoDstanttne  celebrates  the  Viceiua*- 
Ifa  at  Borne.  CriainH  aad  dw  yotuger  Uefadni 
arc  put  to  death.  Constanllne  leamet  Room,  and 
aerer  ivtnnu  to  it  again.  . 

Cbac  CoBftaatinna. 

 Maximua. 

Conatantini  22. — Death  of  Fausta.  Conatantine  fotmds 
Helenopolis,  la  honor  of  hia  mother  Helena. 


Conatantini  'Zi. 

UbaoliM  (at  14)  ii  at  AaHoeh. 

Cbaa.  Imp.  Cea.  Fl.  Vnl.  Constantiooa  ka§,  VIIL 
FL  CL  Coastantioua  Cssar  IV. 
M. 

,  ,  .  CQllirnnus. 

.  ,  gymmacbua. 

Goutantial  8S.~-Dedieallaa  of  Ccnrtantinople,  lAldi 
Co*  atantino  makca  th«  C^ltat  of  hll  ompln; 
331  Om  (Anniua)  Baaaaa. 

 AbUrltta. 

C'Jistantinl  Mw— Btrth  of  Jalian. 
Litrth  of  Bierooymtu  (.St  Jerome). 

M  CbM.  Pacatianua. 

 HOarianna. 

Constant^ni  ST.— War  with  the  Gotbo:  HtKf  tlO  do* 
iieatcd  by  Constantino  Csaar. 
m  Om.  FL  JiiL  DeliiMMltM  (^/linnant  CMai). 

 Zcnophilua. 

Conatantini  28.— Coostana,  tbe  son  of  Conatantiae,  ia 
madoCaetar.  Famino  aad  peatOww  tn  gjyito. 
S34  CStaa.  L.  Ronius  Acontiua  OptatO*. 
Aaicioa  Paollinna. 
Consmttnl  S9.--11ie  flaraaadaaa  noahv  wHfciinoBti 
in  the  empire.  CalocMM,  a  wupor  III Cyproa,  ia 
alain  by  Delmatioa. 
ns  Oma  Jnllaa  COmtnrtfnn 

Ceionius  Rufu.i  Allfinue. 
Conitnritini  30. — Tho  TricennaUa  of  Conatantine. 
Delmaiiua  or  Dalmatioa,  and  HannlbalUanus,  the 
wBfimpm  of  Ika  oii^oror,  aio  nadb  CMom  A 


freah  diatribution  itf  the 
the  five  Cttsara. 
Adnaaaiaa,  bishop  of  Alexandra^  Is  dqwaed  tf  Ihi 

council  at  Tyre,  and  goes  into  ( 
336  Cou,  Fl.  Popilliua  Ncpotianua. 


Conataatiat  3L— Marriage  of( 

337  Cott.  Felicianua. 

T.  FaUtM  mama. 
Poath  of  Conitautinc  in  May :  be  is  boptized  before 
Ui  death  by  Euaebiua  of  Niromedia.  He  waa  al 
the  tfaae  maldng  preparatfana  fiir  ifar  wUi  dw 
PeniaiM. 

CoNsTANTiNrs  II.,  CoNSTArTTius  II.,  and  ConaTajn 
are  declared  AogustL  The  Caoaara  DelmatiiM  aad 
HanafbanieBMe,  and  the  odMr  xolatlDDB  of  the  lale 

emperor,  are  put  to  ( 

338  Cou.  Ursoa. 


Conatantini  II.,  Constantii  II.,  Constantis  2.— Conataa- 
Hua  carries  oa  the  war  agaiaat  the  Persians.  First 
siege  of  NUMa  by  the  Fgnfaoe. 
Athanaaiuii  returns  from  exile. 
339  Cbss.  Imp.  C«a.  FL  Jul.  Coastaatiua  Ang.  Q. 
bop.  Cm.  Fl.  JoL  Cbastaaa  Aug. 
Coostaatini  II.,  ConatHMttlL,  Constantis  3.— Constak* 
tias  carries  on  the  war  against  the  Persiaaa.  Caa* 
stantine  ia  at  Trdves,  and  Constaas  at  Sinnitui 

MO  Oom.  Acindynus. 

L.  Aradius  Val.  Proculus. 
Constantii  II.,  Coostantia  4.— War  between 

aad  alain  :  Con«tnns,  in 
onperor  of  the  Weat 


311  CIm.  Antoniua  Marccllinus. 
Petronina  Probinos. 
Consliiitl 

against  the  Franks.    A  law  agalaBt  pagan  aacrificca 
promulgated.  Arian  synod  of  Antioch.  Athaaaaina 
Is  deposed  by  tbe  synod  of  Aoiloeht  be  goes  te 
Rome,  and  is  protected  by  Constans. 
Cbes.  Imp.  Ca>a.  Fl.  JuL  Conataattua  Aug.  III. 

Imp.  Ctea.  FL  JuL  Constans  Aog.  IL 
Constantii  11.,  Constantia  6^-<?onatana  defMa  flM 
Frank",    ."^edition  Bt  Constantinople. 

343  Coaa.  M.  M»c>us  Memmiua  Furiua  Piacidus. 

(Fl.  Pfsidtns)  aoaanhM. 
Conttantii  II ,  fon'tnntit  7  — Conittnnf,  in  Britafal^oai^ 

ries  oa  war  against  tbe  Picu  and  Scota. 
Flradeiis  MMsroiis  eddiwsee 

344  Om$.  Leootlas. 

 Sullu*tjua. 

Constantii  IL,  Coaataatls  &— Earthquake  ia  Pootaa 

345  Coss.  Anaatlas. 

 Albinus. 

ConsUnUi     Constantia  9.— Barthvukae  la  Qieeee 
and  Italy. 

346  Cbss.  Imp.  Css.  Fl.  Jul.  Constantiua  Aug.  IV. 

Imp.  Cttjs.  Fl.  Jul.  Constans  Aug.  III. 
Constantii  IL,  Constantia  la— Second  siege  of  Nidfals 

bytfaoFOnlaDB^ 
LibanteS  le  at  Nicomcdia. 

347  Cass.  Rufinns. 

II,  Vwi^nrff  11.— CooaeO  of  i 
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wfakh  iiNBomioed  Um  CooimO  of  lOge  to  be  ndft- 

Athrauiaa  reatorod  bj  the  Coaueil  of  6«rdta> 
IlietniatiaB'a  oriitkm  ^iXmOfmwtau 
9*B  Om.  FL  Philippua. 
Fl.  Salia. 

Constantli  II..  Cnnit^mtls  12.— The  PonUM  favide 
Meaopotamia :  batUc  of  Siogara. 

*•  Om.  TJmpnlm 

Aco  Catolinaa. 

Libaniaa't  Panrirrric  upon  ConstantiatflldOanilMl. 
AthaoMiaa  retun»  to  AlesandiMi 
ISO  CbM.  SerglBi. 

 Nigrinianaa. 

CoDftantU  IL  14.— Death  of  Cooatsna  at  Helena. 

Mfgmmtkit  mmam^  Oie  pnrple  at  Augustodtmmn 
(Atitun),  in  Gaul,  Nepotianus  at  Rome,  and  Vetra- 
nio  at  Morsa,  in  Pannonln.  Nrpotianns  is  ilnin  in 
SB  daya  after  htu  elcration.  ContUntiua  tnarcbea 
to  the  Weat,  and  depoaei  Vetranio  in  December,  10 
nionth.4  aftpr  his  elcTStion.  Third  sirce  of  Nisibia 
by  the  Pendant  during  the  abaeace  of  Conatantiua 
taitfaeWMt 


Gftllu'»  Cirsar,  and  ccndfl  him  to  tlio  Ensttocondoet 
the  war  againat  the  FeraiaDa.  M^gnentiin  appototi 
Me  bwihur  Pewaliae  Ommr.  WHr  between  Con- 
■tantiua  and  Magncntiaa.  Conatantius  defeata  Mag- 
■enttna  at  the  bettie  of  JIana.  JuUui  abuidoBe 
CbriatfenHy. 
Ckafc  Dccentioa  Om. 
Panllaa. 

CooatoDtii  n.  18.— Conctaatiiu  drirea  Nagnctitius  iuto 
OauL  Rerolt  of  die  Jewe. 

Cbaa.  Imp.  Cm.  Fl  Jul.  Conatantitia  Aug.  VL 
FL  JuL  Conataatioa  Oallna  Ccaar  IX. 

OoaHMiaiL  n  IfegiiwilMhiliifliBtoilhrfViwIeB 
tina  In  Gaul,  and  puu  nn  end  to  his  own  life.  Mar- 
riafe  of  Cooatantiua  and  CuaeUa.  Oallaa  aeta  with 


Ammianna  Marcdlinus  in 
Libaniaa  ia  at  Antioch. 
IM  Omil  ]iBifuOM.FL  Jid.CBaalntIuliig;VB. 
FL  Jul.  ConsUntiua  Gallua  Caeaar  III. 
Ooaitlltll  II.  IB.— Conatantiua  ia  in  Gaul  in  the  early 
pert  of  the  year,  and  wintera  at  HUaa.  By  hia  or- 
dera  Gallua  la  put  to  death  at 
Annnianna  MarceUimM  !•  at 
Birth  of  AoguttiDe. 
Mi  GMfc  IL  AlUlhk 
Fl  Lollianua. 

Cooatantii  IL  19.— SilTaoaa  aaaomei  die  pwple  in 
GaBibvlleMn.  JmUtm  la  dedarad  Cmmd  and 

appointed  to  the  command  of  GauL  Synedfif 
Ion,  by  wliich  Atheneriaa  is  coDdemae^ 
Gregory  of  Maakuae  and  Baril  of  OsMMlitady  at 
Athens  together. 
SM  Com.  imp.  Cm.  FL  JoL  Ctailnliaa  Aog.  vm. 
ILCL  IniianaaCMar.  t 
Constantii  IL  SO.— First  campaign  of  JaUaB  in  Gaul. 
Athanatiua  ia  e:i9ened  ftooB  AleiandiM^  wd  mMiw 
to  the  deaert. 
Wl  Cbaa.  Imp.  Caa.  FL  Jli.  OOMtMdluia^IXi 
FLCLJniMneCtoawfl. 


A.D. 

Conatantii  IL  21<— Second  campaign  of  Julian .  ae  ^ 
fteto  flie  Alememd,  and  croaaea  the  Ehine.  C» 
atantiua  riaita  Rome. 
Ammianua  Marccllinua  tit  atSblrian. 

3S8  Oou.  Datianua. 

Neratina  Ceraalia. 
Constnntii  II.  52.— Third  campaign  of  Julian :  be 
ieata  the  Franka,  and  again  croaaei  the  Rhine.  Coi^ 


againat  tho  QundL  Zk 
Aorelint  Victor  flonrialMd. 
I  Chta.  FlBnaeMna. 

Fl.  Ilypatius. 

Conatantii  IL  23.— Fourth  campaitm  of  Julina :  b« 
sraene  die  Rhine  a  third  time,  and  kya  waate  (he 
country  of  the  Alemanni :  be  wintaraalVMki  8i> 

por  invades  .Mojopotnmin,  and  tnkea  Amida  aftera 
long  aiege.  Synods  of  Ariminum  and  Sckuda. 


por. 

300  Cms.  Imp.  Cea.  FL  JuL  Cc 

Fl.  CL  JoSaiHia  Oaiaar  m. 

Constantli  II.  24  — Julian  ia  proclaiincd  Aaguatni  by 
the  aoldiera  at  Paria.  Oooatantiaa  wiatets  at  Coo- 

Snpor.    Puccclscfi  of  tho  Persiana,  whft  typaflfe 
gara.  Conatantitia  wiatets  at  A«Hfi, 
361  Om.  FLTMmu. 

Fl.  Florcntiua. 
frepamtioDa  for  war  between  Conatantius  nod  Jt^sn. 
OooalaBtina  aeta  out  for  Europe,  but  dtea  oa  fau 
march  in  Cilicia.   Jnliaa  *»M»pti'tttr  had  aefil 

down  tho  DaniiHo  to  Sirrainm,  and  heard  of  tie 
death  of  Cunstantius  before  ri^u-h tpg r!^w.««««»»y|.i^ 
JmjAxca  emperor. 
Anrclius  Victor  still  alif*. 
262  Cost.  CL  Mamcrtinua. 
FL  Nerttte. 

JuUani  2  — Julian  upon.ts  the  firrt  part  of  the  ye»r  at 
Constantinople  aud  tlicn  acta  out  for  whaee 
he  wintera.  Hefaron  the 

Julian  wrote  hia  ( 
in  thia  year. 

LflMalw  ii  pemnbad  by  Mitt. 


out  ai^in  by  Julian. 

Om.  Imp.  Cwa.  R  CL  Jnlianna  Aug.  IV. 
Fl.  Salloatiua. 

Julian  attempts  to  rebuild  the  temple  of  Jertualcm. 
He  aeta  oat  from  Antioch  againat  tiie  PersiAoa,  en- 
tera  Meaopotamia,  takea  aevenl  toWM^eratoto  fti 
Tigris,  but  ia  obliged  to  retreat  throo^  mng  «f 
proviaiona :  in  hia  retreat  he  ia  alain. 


gracefU 
Aocyra. 


with  the 


2  hn 


SM  Cm.  Imp.  Csa.  Fl.  Jo^nmAug. 

FL  Vanvnientia  Joviaai  Aug.  £.  M.  F 
Jovltt  dial  la  Flebmajy. 

▼AUmnMtAir  L  ia  proclaimed  emperor  on  Fefartniy 
flttL  Be  aaaodatee  hia  broker  Vjll.t  ss  vritb  him 
fn  the  empifv.  ValeatiBian  undertakea  xhe  gorcm- 
ment  of  the  Weat  and  gives  to  Va 

Eutropius  concludes  his  hi?tory. 
365  Com.  Imp.  Cea.  FL  Valcntin^oua . 

iBVkCtoi.n. 
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ton 


Oaul  to  repel  the  AlemBQnL   Hcvolt  of  Prooopiu 
iatfisBMt  WwbetiVMn Vdeundnroeopiu. 
Idbaniu*  (at  H)  coaapoMi  Ut  VMMnl  Onte  «n 
Julian. 

fltaiM.  n  GraHnnu  VataBliiilnft  Attff.  £  H.  P. 

DagAloiphus. 

Valentiaiani    Vdcotu  3^The  Alenuami  m  defeat- 
ed in  ChniL  groeopiiw  U  dtitttad.  md  ■Uin. 
ApolUnariiu.  tbo  hwalla^  flovMMd. 
ChMB.  Fl.  Lupidnua. 
FX  Jorintu. 

Vdentiakni  L.  Valentit  4->ViIam  OWllM  m  war 

acrntnxt  the  Goths.  In  Britsla  Tbeododua  defeats 
the  Picu  nod  Scou.  GajiTiAKOti  the  aoa  of  Valea- 


Imp.  Cii's.  FI,  ValentiniaiHH  An^^O, 
Imp.  Cffia.  FL  Valcna  Aug.  IL 
VatootiidMill.  VakBtlaS:  On«iaol 

paign  of  the  Gotliic  war.  The  Alcmanni  take  and 
plunder  Moguntiacum.    Valeotiniia  croMM  dM 


FL  Valeoti  oUnoa  Valaollalnl  Asg.  t  M.  p. 

......  Victor. 

Valenlinlani  I.,  Valentia  6:  Gratiaoi  3.— Third  cam- 
pdjgnordwGoiUBww.  VdnliilnftiittMllM 

Rhine. 

370  Coss.  Imp.  Cbm.  FL  Valentioiaiuu  Au^  IlL 
Impi.  Cm.  PL  Vaka*  HL 
▼alcntiniani  I.,  Valentii  7 :  Qa/kti  4.— Vnlcnn  con- 
cludea  a  peace  with  the  Oolliik  Irraptioa  of  the 
Shhmmt  tlM|f  are  TOoted  OeTeiun 
Sn  CbM.  Imp.  Cms  Fl  Gratianua  Aug.  IL 
Sex.  Aoiciua  f  etroniue  Pratoii 
Valoitlidanl  I.,  Valeiitis  8 :  Giilinl  &— Vatentiniaa 
posses  tbo  Rhine. 
3m  Co—.  FL  Domitios  Modeatae. 
FL  Arialbene. 
VakntlakDlL,  VakBtleOt  GnMCL— Baralt  of 
Fimmi  In  Manrttaaia. 
373  CVwa.  Imp.  Cse.  FL  Velentuiianas  Ao^  HT. 
Imp.  Cm.  PL  Valaoe  lag.  IV. 
Yalentiniani  1..  Valcntia  10 1  Gntfni  T^TbeodMlm 
aest  agaiaat  Firmna. 


174  Com.  Imp.  Caia.  FI.  GntfiaaaS  Aag^  ID. 
C.  Eqailiae  Val«u. 
Ydentialuil  L. TUeMla  lit  Oialluil  &— The  Qaadi 

and  Sannatians  inradc  Pannonia.  Maider  Of  Pn^ 
Uag  of  Anaeala,  by  order  of  Vnlena 
US  Oh$.  Tott  Onuiilanm  Gratiani  II L 

EqoitlL 

Valeotiaiatil  L,  Valcntia  12:  Qratiani  9.— Valentinian 
fOW  to  Carnantom  aad  repreaaea  the  barbariaoa. 
Be  dloi  at  BNffBlle  Itovnbar  inik 

Talkn'TTNiav  TI.,  the  yoongtron  of  VllMMUnLf 
la  proclaimed  Auguatua. 


A.n. 

378  Ci>«a.  imp.  FL  Valeai  Avg. 

laipi  PL  Valantiidanaa      Aug.  IL 

Valentis  15  :  Gratiani  12  :  Valentiniani  IL  4.— The 
Ooiha  defeat  the  Romana  wlthimmenM  alaughter 
near  Adriaaeple:  Yateae  ftDa  ia  Uie  battle.  Gra> 
tian  bad  prerionaly  defeated  tbo  Lentienaee  Al» 
aaaaal  at  Argcntaria,  and  waa  advancing  to  tho  aa- 
alataaee  of  Valcns,  when  he  hoard  of  the  death  of 
the  latter. 

Ammianii*  Marccllinus  concladcs  hiii  history. 
I'bc  Ckronicon  of  Uicronymiu  ends  at  the  death  of 
Valena. 

379  Oat$.  P.  Ma^us  Auaonius. 

Q.  Clodiua  Hemu^enianoa  Olybriua. 
GndaalUt  Ydeatbdaal O.  ftt  tteoM 1. 1. 
TiiEODOBiri  I.  is  proclairard  AiicuJtus  by  Gratianne, 
and  placed  over  the  £aaL  Theodoaiua  deCaato  the 
Ootfie.  Tlie  Lombard!  appear.  ArtaeRiBB  lao* 
cecdj  Sapor  II.  m  king  of  the  Periiana. 
Atuoaiaa  letama  tbaaka  to  Qcatiai^  who  bad  appolat* 
ad  Urn  eoBiid  (ed  Orarteaaai  ^Mtfwwi  ecKe  pn 
ttnmdaiu). 

Imp.  FL  Gratiaaaa  Aug.  V. 
bap.  FL  Theodoaltu  (I.)  Aug. 

14 :  Valentiniani  IL  6 :  Theodoaii  I.  2.— The- 
odoaiua Birnin  (!rff  Ills  the  Goths.    He  expc-la  the 
Ariana  from  tiio  churchea,  and  ia  zcaloua  for  the 
Catholic  faith. 
Death  of  Baail  of  CieaaiM.  * 
3dl  Cou.  FL  Sjagriua. 

PLEodwilM. 
OratfaailS:  Valentiniani  II.  7 :  Thro;!osiiL  3.— Death 
of  Athaoariob  Ung  of  the  Viaigotha.   CoaacQ  of 


Epiphanius  writes  ITrpl  a)ptatuv, 
rt6  Cot$.  Imp.  Cm.  FL  Valena  Aog.  V. 

IhV.  Cmm.  PL  YalaBilnliBae  (D.)  Aag: 
Valcntia  13  :  Gratiani  10  :  Valentiniani  II.  ?.  —  Tlic 
iiuna  expel  (he  Gotha.  The  Goths  eroaa  the  Dan- 
abob  and  an  allowed  by  YakM  to  mMo  ki  nnee. 
Tbeodoalaa  alain  at  Carthage, 
sn  Cms.  Ipp.  Cm.  FL  Gratianaa  lag.  IV. 

Valcntia  14  :  Gratiani  11  :  Valentiniaai  IL  t  —  Hw 
dettu  label:  war  with  the  Oothn 


Gregory  of  Nazianzna  ia  declared  biabop  of  Conat» 
tinople:  be  withdrawa  into  retirenient»aad  Necta- 
liaa  la  dMiea  ia  bla  aiMd. 
Cbea.  Antooius. 

Afhiniua  Syagrins. 
Gratiani  16 :  Valentiniani  II.  8  :  TbcodoeU  L  4.— 

Peaee  with  the  CkitfM.  Alatic  bcghis  to  nelgB. 
Ausoniua  broa||bt  dowB  Ua  Wstti  t»  (bo  fimfftlt  of 

this  year. 
Cbea.  FL  Ifarebaodoi  n. 

Fl.  Satuminua. 
ValeBtioiaai  IL  9:  Theodoaii  L  5l— AacADica  ia  pro- 
dabMd  Aagaelaa  b]r  Ua  Mar  TbaodedOB.  Re* 
v(i!t  i  f  Maxiniui  in  Britain.  War  between  Gratia- 
nua and  Masimaa  in  GaoL  Gratianoa  ia  alaia. 
11ieodoahiaiiiBkeaapeaeewl&llaafma8,by  whieh 
Jfaximna  ia  acknowledged  emperor  of  Spain,  Goal, 
and  Britain,  aad  Valentinian  ia  aecorcd  in  the  pee- 
aoaaioB  of  Itdyaad  Africa.  Acoeeaionof  Saper  ni« 
king  ofPcrrfa. 

384  Om.  n.  Ricomer. 

FL  Clcarchua. 
VabatlBlBal n.  lOt  lliaodorilL  dy-.|liith  of  HoM- 
rtua,  the  aon  of  Theodosius.   Treaty  with  P- raia. 
Symaiacbna,  pratfiect  of  tlie  ei^,  addresaea  the  em- 
pwon^  arglaig  Ihem  tD  raplaeo  tto  I 

in  the  s^nritc  ;  hutia  opposed  by  < 

385  Co$t.  Imp.  FL  Arcadioa  Ang. 


Valentiniani  II.  11 :  Theodoaii  L  7... 

Ubited  ia  the  East  bj  o  low  of 
AagoatfaM  ft  atlfilM. 
986  Chss.  FL  llonartBOlMtorilAaiiill.R 
Eaodiao. 
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Valentininni  M.  13  ;  Thcodonii  I,  P  — Tlir  Grtothingi 
conquered  on  the  Danube,  and  traoaplaatcd  to 


Reronymus  (f?t.J««aM)Hrfli  Egypt lod  Man*  to 

Bethlehem. 

"m  Cbi<.  Itnp.  Fl.  ValcntUwu  (D.)  Avp  UL 
EatropiiM. 

VdentiBlnt  IL  13:  ThBodofQ  1. 9.-Mdoa  at  AMI* 

och.    Vnlcntinlan  U  expelled  from  Italy  by  Max- 
imua.  Tbeodoiiua  prepare!  for  war  with  Maxunui. 
The  orationa  of  Liba'niua  and  Cbryioftom  reepecting 
the  riota  at  Antioch. 
an  Out.  Imp.  FL  TheodiMiiM  (L)  Aug.  IL 
Cynegittt. 

Vdeatiabid  IL  14:  Iteotall  L  lOU-Wv  batwMB 

Thcodoaius  nnd  Maxitnus.   Maximueii  tlnin  M  Aqu! 
leia :  hU  aon  Victor  U  ilain  in  Gaul  hj  Arbogaatea, 
tlM  gneral  ofTheodiNbu.  IhwdiMlu  wlalm  at 

Mi^an.    Acrcsfion  of  TinaM  IV^  Ung  of  Fmb. 
369  (Jou.  FL  Timaalaa. 

FLProaaoMiu 
VdflDtiniani  II.  15  :  Thcodotii  L  IL  — IteodlMlU 

vWta  Home.  Ue  wintera  at  MDen. 
Drapolai  'ddif«i«  Ul  PmntgfHau  «t  Bona  fa  Iht 
pre»ence  of  Thcodo«iu«. 
IN  GvM.  Imp.  FL  Valenttoiraiu  (U.)  Aug.  IV. 
Keotettai. 

Valentiniani  II.  16:  TlicoJosii  I.  12.  —  Maaaacro  at 
Tbeaaalonica  by  order  of  Tbcodoiiua :  ho  ia  in  con- 
aeqoence  excluded  from  the  church  at  Milan  bj 
Ambroae  for  eight  mootha.  ThetaBftoof  Banpli 

at  Alexandres  i»  dcstroyd.  • 
Death  of  Gregory  of  Naziaiizua. 


Q.  AarcHui  Pjrmmachua. 
▼dUBlmi  IL  17 :  Tbeodoeil  L  13.— Ttwodoeiiu  i» 
itoOoMtMrtlBopla. 
Imp  n.  ArcadfaM  An|.IL 
FL  llufinua. 

AaodiMK  L  1C<— ViiltBtliilan  tUMMnhf  AriMgaMat, 

who  ralaea  Ecosjmrs  to  the  empire  of  the  West. 
Hierooymua  writea  hia  work  Dt  Virit  lUuHrihmB, 
103  Cou.  Imp.  R  Tbeodoaioi  (I.)  Aug.  III. 
Abnndantiua. 

Thcodogii  I.  If) — lIoNoRtT'9  \n  proflaitnfd  Au!;u»tui 
by  hia  father  Thcodoaiua.    Prcparationa  for  war 


Bleronymos  QBt  J«l«ni)  pvUtallM  Us  WWk  H  Jo 

vianuaa. 

Om*.  Inp^  FL  AreaAoa  Aug.  IH 

Imi>.  Fl,  ITannrius  Aii:^.  H. 
Tbeodoaii  L  16. — War  between  Theodoiiua  and  £u- 
godofl.  Vktaty  «f  ThsodoiiM  aav  Aqoileia :  £a- 
geniua  la  alain,  and  AllMfHiM  kDbblBMlf  twodqra 
after  the  battl& 
Cott,  AnleliH  Haf  BwgtiirtaiiBa  CNjIuIiul 

Aniriui  Probinua. 
Death  of  Tlieodoiau*  at  Milan. 
AacADtus  (et.  18)  and  HoNoanrs  (et  11)  emperor* : 
Arcadlua  of  the  Eaat,  and  HoiUHrtaa  of  the  Wert. 
Honoriu«  U  committed  to  &e  care  of  Stilicho. 
Marriage  of  Arcndiua.   Arcadina  ia  at  firat  gorerned 
Rtrihraa,  wlu>  la  alala  in  VttveodNr,  aod  Umb  bf 

Eutropiui.  Aliiric  ruragca  Thrncr  and  tbc  north 
of  Greece.   Stiiicho  croaaea  the  Alpa  to  attack  him. 


A.l> 

396  ONa.  Imp.  Fl.  Arcadiua  Aug.  rv. 

Imp.  Fl.  Uonorius  Aug.  IIL 
AreadU  «t  Hooorii  9>-Alaric  raragea  the  aaatk  al 

Claudian'a  Dt  IIL  ContuUiu  iiantnu  Aug.  axui  Ja 
Jbt|bi«ak  HIaiiMiyaa  (8t  team)  aaBll—i  li 
write. 

397  Caaa.  FL  Caaarioa. 

NoidiM  Atftena. 
Areadii  ot  Ilonorii  ri  — ?.<:  volt  of  Gtldo  in  Africa,  md 

conaequent  acarcity  of  food  at  Boma^  Birth  a( 

narlWa.  itin  ilanglilwr  nf  ftniailhn 
Symmachug  wrilea  (4w  hr«  4)  •»  StfHeha. 
Death  of  Ambroie. 

Uieronymai  (St  Jenune)  continaea  to  wriMk 
aoe  Cbaa.  Imp.  Fl.  Honoriu  Aug;  IV. 

Fl.  F!iityrhiiinn«_ 
Arcadit  et  lionorii  4.  —  Marriage  oi  Uuiioiios  wuk 
Maria, ttedanghler of MIkhOL  Mata^MI 

of  OiMf.. 

Claudian'a  D»  IV.  Con$tdatu  Honorii  A*g., 

aiiam  HomtiU  dwig,  ar  Marfan  Ih  M 
CV:ry»ostoB  aBCceada  HaalorliH  aa  HAof  «f 

atantinoplt. 
Cbaa.  EvtraplM.  State  t§e». 

Fl.  MalUua"nieodorua. 
Areadii  ct  Bonorii  5.— Birth  of  Polcheria.  the  tecati 
daughter  of  Arcadina.  Tribigfldoa  raragea  Fhrygia. 
Fall  of  Eutropiua  in  hia  own  conauUhip :  he  iafini 
banished  to  (^jpma,  and  then  recalled  and  pot  la 
death  at  Cbalcedoa.  Aceeaaion  of  Yexd^fird  t, 
Uogof  Farriak 
C1ni>di»n>  /t  ft  JfclM  WwdW  aiaaat—  «gfc 

Euiropium. 
Cm.  PLflHUdia^ 
Aurclianna. 

Areadii  et  Uonorii  &— Revolt  of  Gaiaaa :  he  ia  d» 


ririu. linn's  In  Primum  Consula 
Sulpiciua  SeToroa  flooriahed. 
401  Cbaa.  FL  ViaeaotlaaL 

Fl.  Fraritta. 

Areadii  et  HoBorit  7. — Gainaa  ia  alain  in  Thrare,  aad 
Ua  bead  la  brooght  to  Conatantioiqila  Binh  ef 
Theodoalua  II.,  the  aon  of  ArcadioiL 
403  Cbaa.  Imp.  Fl.  Arcadiua  Aug.  V. 

Imp.  FL  liunoriua  Aog.  V. 

Aiaaail  et  BeMriia^-AMe  iDTate  M|r* 

Ilicronymua  writira  Adv.  Rujtnt 

403  Cm.  Imp.  Fl.  Tbeodoaiua  (U.)  , 
FLRnmaridaa 
Areadii  et  Hoaaitlft.— 1 

of  Alarie. 
CUmdiaa'a  D»  Bdh  Oadaa. 
Prudnritius  writea  In  Symmaehum. 
Cbryaoitom  ia  baniabed  by  meana  of  £«dexia:  ata 
rnalK  fbOoarad.  and  ha  fa  faaallad. 
401  Cbaa.  Imp.  FL  Uonoriaa  Aa^  VL 
Ariatttnetna. 

Areadii  et  Honoril  10. — Raragea  of  the  I-«"n— t 

Death  of  Eudoxia. 
Claudian'a  Df  VI  C^nsulaiu  Honorii  A%g, 
Cliryaoatom  ia  baniahcd  a  accond  time. 
408  aMa.FLa«lllebftIL 
Anthcmiua. 

Areadii  et  Honoril  11.— The  raTagoa  of  the  laaaiiaaa 


lor 
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ChrjatmUm  U  la  «sile  at  Cqcuiul 
MM  CbM.  Imp.  FL  Al«adhts  Aof .  VI, 

Anlciut  Petroiiiut  Proboa. 
Arcadii  et  Uonorii  IS.— Tba  raragM  of  tbt  iMOlkM 

contiaae.  The  V'andala  enter  GauL 
ChtjMMtoni  k  in  exile  at  ArabiMiu. 
Ill'jronymna  wrttea  Adeertus  VigilantUm, 

407  Com.  Imp.     Honoriaa  Auf.  VIL 

Inpb  FLnwodorfM  on.)  Aag,  VL 
Arcndil  et  Honorii  13. — The  ravngos  of  the  Isanriani 
continue.   Revolt  of  Cooatantine  in  Britain.  Death 

of  Clu7*oaton  en  Ui  wmr  from  AivUmm  to  Fl^w* 

408  Coat.  Anicius  nn«KUj. 

FL  Philipptu. 
BoMril  15:  TbeodoaBlL  L— DmA of  Areadhw  asd 
•eeesaion  of  TircoDosirs  II.  (at.  7).  Stilicho  ii 
dalaat  Havenna.  Alaric  inTsdea  Italj  and  betiegea 
Boae  t  be  vedret  on  the  payment  of  a  larfB  tarn 
of  tnooey. 
400  CSm»  Imp.  Fl.  Ilonoriua  Aug.  VIII. 

Imp.  FL  Theodoaiiu  (IL)  Aug.  IIL 
Honorii  15:  Theodocii  IL  2.— Alarie  beciegea  Rome 
a  aecond  time,  and  by  his  influence  Attai.cs  ia 
proclaimed  emperor  in  placo  of  iioooriua.  Pla- 
oldla,  dm  daaghlar  of  llModoriiia  L,  to  takan  pria- 

on'T  hy  .\lnric.  Rrvn!t  of  Gcrontius  in  ."pnin  :  he 
proclaima  Maximua  emperor.  The  Vandala  invade 


110  CotM.  Fl.  Varanea. 
(TeituUaa). 

Honorii  10:  Tlieodoiil  IL  3.— Attalaa  to  depeaed. 
Alarie Iwaicgcs  Rome  a  third  time,  which  bo  tAkca 
and  ptandera.  Death  of  Alaric  near  Kbegium,  on 
Ua  way^  to  8kt|f .  Bp  to  iiaoaaded  by  Aiaulphua. 

Tto  htoiatry  of  Zoriam  «nda. 

Birth  of  ProehM. 
4U  On.  Imp.  R.  Tlieododna  (IL)  Aug.  IV.  (nttbiif  eat- 

Itaguc). 

Honorii  17 :  Tbeodoaii  IL  4. — War  between  the  oanrp- 
era  Conatantine  and  Geronliua.  Expedition  of  Coa> 
atantiua,  the  general  of  HoBorlu,  againat  Conatan> 
tine  and  Geroattoa.  Doalh  of  CoBadHBlliia  lad G»> 

rootiua. 

lis  Owa.  Impb  FLBteoriaa  Aog;  IX. 

Imp.  Fl.  Thcodoaioa  (II.)  Aug.  V. 
Honorii  18 :  Tbeodoaii  II.  5.--Jovinaa  ia  proclaimed 
emperor  hi  GeaL    Atanlpbaa  makaa  paaoe  wttk 

Tlonorius  nnd  cjitrrs  fJiiul. 
Cyril  aucceeda  Tboophilua  at  Aleaaadraa. 
113  Cm.  Lvdva. 

Ucraclianua.    Slain  in  o§uu. 
Honorill9:  Tbeodoaii  U.  fly-^orinaa  to  alaia  la  Gaol 
by  Aualphaa.  Bandknoa  nvdiB  In  Afttoa  and 
in  vadca  luly,  but  to  dolMlad  and  ahfai 
414  Cuaa.  FL  Conatantina. 
FL  Conatana. 

Honorii  30 :  Tbeodoaii  IL  7. — Marriage  of  Ataolphoa 

and  Plncidia,  the  daughter  of  Tbcodoaiua  1.  At* 
talua  la  again  proclaimed  emperor  by  Ataulpbua. 


of  Theodo^iu*  II .  1»  prorlaimpd  emprcaa  nt  Con- 
atantinople.  Peraecution  of  the  Cbriatiana  in  Persia. 
Its  Omk  tnp>  FL  Bonoriaa  Avf,  X. 

Imp.  Fl.  Throdo'ius  (II.)  Aug.  VL 
Honorii  81 :  TlieodosU  II.  8.— AUolphoa  to  alaia  ia 

Spaia.  aad  to  aoceaodad  by  WaDto. 
Onriaa  write*  hto  MpthflM  eaatra  Fdagtam  i$  Jr 


A.D. 


416  Com.  hap.Fl.  Tbaodoajaa  QL)  Aag.  vn. 


BdBOrii22:  Theodorilll.  Q.—WalUa  makes  peace 
wMi  Hoaorios,  restorea  to  htoa  hto  wkur  Ptoddii^ 
and  aarreadera  Attaloa. 

Fatagiua  ia  in  PaleaHat^  lAamHMfwqrmaa  (ft  H 

rome)  U  still  alive. 
Rutiliua  Numatianua  writes  lua  /ijjwroriaai. 
417  Goto.  Imp.  Fl.  Ilonoriua  Aug:  XL 
FL  Conttantiua  II. 
iiunuhi  23 :  Tbeodoaii  IL  10. — Houoriua,  who  haa  no 


Conatantius.    War  of  the  QoHn  Ib  Spain. 
Oroaitta  ends  iiia  histofy. 

418  Cbaa.  Imp.  FL  Hoaorioa  Aag;  XIL 

Imp.  Fl.  Thcodoaiua  (IL)  Aug.  VIIL 
Honorii  24  :  Tbeodoaii  IL  11 — The  Gotha  subdoa 
'0pahi,  and  retam  to  Goal:  daalh  of  WaUiw  whn 

ia  «uf cwlej  hy  Tln-oJoric  I.  Aquitnnia  is  Oadod 
to  the  Gothst  whose  king  residea  at  Tolosa. 

419  ObsK  MoaaBfeM. 

riLntas. 

UonorU  25  :-Tbeodoail  IL  12.— Birth  of  Valeotiatoa 
m.,  the  aon  of  Constaattas  aad  Ptoddto.  War  ba> 
twccn  tlic  i^iicvi  and  Vandala  in  .Spain. 

420  Case.  Imp.  FL  Tbcodoiiua  (IL)  Ang.  UL 

FL  Constantius  IIL 
Hoaoril  98:  TbeodosU  IL  13^— Aeceaaioa  of  Ta 
V,  Uag  of  Facatoi  P«EMe«tlon  «f  (ho  • 
taPaiato. 
481  Cbsab  XaatalUaa. 

Apricnlfi. 

Honorii  S7:  Tbeodoaii  IL  14.— Conatantias  ia  deeiar 
od  Angoatoai  bat  dtoa  at  Oe  ead  of  a» 
Tbcodoaiua  marries  Eudocia  (originally 
AUienais).  War  with  the  Peraiaoa. 
439  Cbaa.  imp.  FL  Hbaoriua  Aaf.  XIIL 

Imp.  FL  Tbcodoaiua  (II.)  Aug.  X. 
Boao(ii88:  Tbeodoaii  IL  1&/-Blrth  of  Eadoila,  (ho 
daagbtarofTbeodoaiaaandEodoaiBi  Paooaaoa* 
eluded  with  thePWriina* 

423  CIms.  AaclepiodotusL 

FL  Avitua  Marinianna. 
Aanril99i  llModflriin.  1ft.— Paaft  ofHanothMli 
August 

424  Cou.  Castinua. 


Tbeodoaii  IL  17. — Valcntiaian,  the  ion  of  Conatan 
Una  and  Pladdia,  to  appointed  Caaar  by  Thaodo 

anmea  the  purple  at  Ravenna. 
49S  Gmh  Imp.  FL  Tbeododua  (U.)  Aug.  XL 
FL  Plaeldlaa  Valentlnlanaa  Casaar. 
Tbeodoaii  I L  18:  Valentiniani  III.  1.— VALKNTi.HtAM 
IIL  ia  declared  Auguatua,  aad  placed  over  the  West 
Defeat  aad  death  of  the  oaafpar  Joaaaea.  AMua 
attadu  the  Goths  in  Gaul. 
Philoitorgiua  concludea  hi§  bi«tory. 
42&  Co—.  Imp.  FL  ilicodoaiua  (IL)  Aug.  XIL 

In^i.  FL  Flaeldtaa  VatonMala— a  (UL)  < 
ThcodoBii  II.  19  :  ValcntintanlllL  ft 
Prodoa  studies  at  Aiexaadnti 
417  Gbaa.  BIari«L 

ArdnburitiB. 

TheodoaUU.  20;  Valeatiniaai  UL  3.— BavoUof  J 
laAMoa. 
n.  FcUa. 
TaanMi 
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JlModiMii  n.  SI .  YriwMiiitinl  UL  Ir-Afttitta 


'Geo 


Mcbfetaf  or* 

•eri& 

Nettoriiu,  the  beratic,  a|ipololad 

•tantiDople. 
Cm*.  Florcntiaa^ 
Dlooycias. 

TteotoH  n.  a»t  Vahrntiniani  III.  S^The  Vaodala 
croM  OTcr  into  Africa  unJer  tbcir  king  Genscric : 
they  were  caUad  Into  Africa  by  Bonifaciiu. 

Om.  loip.  ILThMdodue  (IL)  Aug.  XIIL 

Imp.  FL  Placidius  Valenlinianus  (III.)  An^.  III. 

Tfacodooi  II.  23:  Valentiniani  UL  &— Bonifaciiu  is 
i«c«adMf*WinMUtaL  Wirof  BomBmI— witb 
the  VaodaU.   Siege  of  HlppOi, 

Death  of  AngutiiM  («t  75). 


FL  Antioc  huin. 
TbeodoeU  IL  94:  Veleotiniaai  UL  7.— Captara  of 
Hlp|m»  Dsftit  of  Hbo  Imvm  AIHcs. 

The  Vandals  maaten  of  tiMgranMr  part  of  Alirfea. 

CoQDcil  of  Epbeaua. 
Veatoriua  i«  depoeed  at  the  cooocil  of  EphcMHk 
«3S  Owe.  AMiia. 

Valerius. 

Tbcodoaii  IL     :  Valentiniajii  UL  8.— War  between 


Litohua.  tiie  Homan  generaL   Peace  it  laade  «l 

Ncatoriui  la  ftill  lirinp  in  exilp. 
440  Oot$.  Imp.  Fl.  Ftocid.  Vakotinianua  (III.)  Aof. 


Imp.  Fl.  Thcodofiui  (II.)  A«f.  XIY. 
Petrooiiu  Maximua. 

lasSi  Vd0MlataBim.fi 
4M  GPHb  Ariox-indoc 
Aapar. 

IbMtettlL  9/1  VdoBlliladm.  lO^-AttOo ood lili 

brother  Blcda  bccomo  kin^r";  of  the  Iluns.  Honoria 
(»t  16),  the  aiater  of  VaWntinian.  ia  buiiahed  from 
CoaouiiMlaoplo  oa  ooeooat of  howttiiBj t  iliob 
aaid,  in  eonsequenrc,  to  hare  wriltn  to  AMU  lO 
ofler  hcraalf  m  hia  wife,  and  to  farrltoUm  to  iinrada 
the  etnpifOu 

Vinrcntiui  Lirin<.-nila  write*  Advtnmt  H^rHkm. 
OS  Cm$.  Imp.  Fl.  ThcodMiu«  (II )  Au?.  XV. 

Imp.  FL  Placid.  Vakntinianua  (111.)  Aug.  IV. 
IkMdodl  IL  Mt  VdMtUnl  m.  IL*-f«Boo 

nrns«ric.    A^tius  defeats  the  BafgaliMH  !■  OooL 
436  Cou.  FL  Antbemiua  laidoraa. 


DiecKloail  IL  29:  Valrntininni  III  ]?— Wnr  with  the 
Burgitadiana  and  tiM  Gotha  in  GauL  Tbeodork, 
king  of  tf«  Mhib  Ima  tli^i  «»  MHte. 
437  Cm.  AStius  II. 

'  Siclabaktaa. 
TbeodoaUn.  30:  ValeottalMl lit  IS^TtowvwUh 
the  Burguodiana  and  Gotba  rontinaea.   AStiua  de 
faeta  the  Bargundiana,  ood  raiae*  the  aiege  of  Kar* 
ba  Gmaeric  peraceotes  the  CathoUca  in  AMea 
Vakotiniaa  cornea  to  Contiaiitioopla,  m 
Eudoxia,  the  dan||hlMr  Of  AaododWk 
Proclus  in  Athena. 
4M  Omu  iHipw  FL  Tlioododoa  (IL>  log:  XTL 
Aniciua  Aclliui  Glabrio  Faustus. 
Tbcodoaii  U.  31 :  VatonttBiaai  IIL  14^Tbe  war  with 
flwOelliteoaiiattaiL  Tho  Codes  IWodorinM  It 

publi*h(J. 

a»  Qm.  Imp.  Fl  Tlwodoataa  (U.)  Ang.  Xm 


IhMdoaU  n.  32 :  ValentiBiaiil  IIL  IS.— Theodaric^ 
who  if  boakgad  at  Toloi^  MDte  teth  nd  doftali 


Thcodosil  II.  31s  VikaiWHl  DL 

Tadea  fiicilj. 
Leo  ia  nndo  Blabop  of  loaaL 

Salrianus  publishes  his  work  Dt  i 
4U  Oaa.  Cjrna  {mUMU  coUa^fw). 

Tbiiii* n.  94 1  yalaoHoiiri  IB.  17.-Wvi 
Toodala.  JbaBnaa,imd 
and  la  J  waate  III jricom. 
442  Coit.  Eudoxlua. 

FL  Dioacorua. 
Throdo«iiII.  33:  VnlcntiniaDniL  IP  — The  Ilota  ew- 
ttnue  tbeir  raragea  in  illyricom  and  Thrace. 

Petenns  s.  rat^riu'. 
noodoaiin.  3C:  Valentiniam  IIL  19. 
444  Om.  Imp.  FL  TlieedorfBi  <n.)  Aug.  XTIB 

Albinoa. 

Tbeodoeii  IL  37  :  Valertiniai  UL  2a— Cododa  ra. 
tirea  to  Jemaalem. 
44»  Om,  Imp.  FL  Plaeld.  VahntMawa  (OL)  Aog.  TL 

Nonius  i.  Komn*. 
Tbcodo^IL  36  :  Valcotiniani  IIL  '21. 

448 


447 


m. 

Q.  Aurrlius  .'^ym machos. 

IL  39 :  Valentiniani  IIL  £L— In  Spain.  Ihi 
Vaadala  defeat  Vltna.  tbe  Roman  geoeral,  and  kf 
waste  ih''  Reman  dominions.  The  Rritr  pj  be^  ■» 
eiitaBce  of  ACtioa  to  defend  tbcm  against  the  Pktk 
oad  Seoia.  tiot  It  li  Rftaaed  lhan. 
Callcpiua  a.  A^yptaa. 
Ardaboriua. 

TheodoalofflL  40:  VaknUliitaBlIlL  SL^AttOienNHt 

tLe  Danube,  and  l--«yf  wnfte  the  proriiKT«  of  Aa 
Eaatrm  empire  in  Europe :  he  jn-octratrt  as  fer  aa 
nwrmopjlc  Arrival  of  the  Saxons  in  Bhtaia. 
Cbaa.  Rufius  PraHextatoa  Poatombuna. 

FI.  Zino. 

Thcodosii  II.  41 :  Vttlcntiniani  III.  24.— Embassies  U 
and  6om  Attila. 

ravages  the  Roroim  dominion*  in 
Priaeoa^  the  Byzantine  writer,  accoaapMlBa  the 
toAnfla. 


449 


11ieodeailIL4>t  ValaitinininL  89L-Ai 

sy  is  sent  to  Constantinople.    Conndl  of  < 
tinople,  which  coodemiu  Eutycbea.  Coomcl  af 
Epheana,  wUeh  eesdeoBaa  TlaviaDWL 

Ch»  laapi.  PL  Pladd.  VdaollBlaaaa  (OL)  Ang;  VO. 
Geanadiaa  Avienua. 

Valentiniaat  UL  26:  Mareianl  Iv— Death  of  Theeda- 
alo%  wbo  Ml  BO  ^Oditt. 

IfAKriAN  i^  declared  cniporor  of  the  Fa5t :  he  i 
Pulcberia.   Attila  threatcna  both  the  Eaatcra  i 


4n  C^-  Imp.  FL  MardBBOa  Aog; 

Adelpblua. 

yakotfBlaBini.  ST:  Kardaal  t.-AtlBoliiiwfcal8arf, 

He  i»  Ji  foatnl  at  rhn!on«  l  y  A?tiaa  and  Theodoric, 
the  king  of  the  Goths.  Theodorie  ikOa  ia  the  baUkb 
and  la  aoeeeaded  by  his 
of  Cbalcedon.  at  * 
48t  Chia.  A^ptirariiHi 
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in.  Hercnhniu. 

Valentin iani  III.  28:  Marcbal  S.~Attfl»  itmuka  Italy, 
and  tukca  Aquiloin  after  a  n\rt^  of  thre«  roonttu  : 
aTter  ravaging  the  wholo  of  Lombardy,  be  recroM- 
M  iIm  AI|ML  Paath  ntVukmaai*  wad  MemriMi 
of  Tluvvloric  II. 

Leo,  bishop  of  Rome,  was  aent  a*  ambauiuior  to  Altilo. 


456 


133 

Opilio. 

Valentioiani  UL  29 :  Mamani  4.— Dcatli  of  AttOa  and 
dl>p6nioB  (tf  UiaraQTi  Daidiof  Pidohatfi* 
mj4  Gum.  ACtlut. 

Stndiai. 

▼atondBiaal  m.  W:  Ibneiut  8^mu  li  date  by 

▼•Icntinian. 

Oma.  Imp.  R  Placid.  VakotiiiianM  (III.)  Aug.  VIII. 

Procopitta  Anthemias  {•fterward  Imp.  Aog.). 
Marciani  G. — Valentininn  U  alain  in  March  by  Petru 

niiu  Maxiinua,  whoso  wifo  ho  tmd  violated. 
Maxzmus  i«  procUimed  emperor  of  the  Wcat,  but 
im  dais  la  Jvlj,  wlm  OeoMflB  wm  animclilnf 
Rome. 

Gcnaeric  takes  and  plunder*  Rome. 
AvtTCT  to  proelafaned  ia  Gaol  emparor  of  tin  Wett; 
in  .luly,  through  fbe  aam  €f  Tbaodorio  UDff 
of  the  Gotha. 
Lm  IntareadM  wift  GflBMrie. 
Cbaa.  Viiranca. 
JoanneiL 

llaniaBt  1^-Tbmo^aM  iBvadai  C^mJh,  eoBquen  tbs 
SiMvl,  aad  kOla  didr  kteg  Badiltflm.  Bidmer, 
tb«  fwnimandar  of  AvlfcHb  pJna  a  aavil  Htuaj 
over  Gaoaerie.  Avltot  It  deposed  bjawana  of  Rl- 

cimcr. 

Sidoniua  Apollinaria,  the  aoQ-ia-law  of  AvitUb  writes 

his  Pantgyrau$  AtUo. 
Cbaa.  Fl.  ConataoHBoa. 
Rufua. 

Leonia  1 :  H^loriani  1. — Death  of  Marcian  at  tho  bo- 

gbmlngofthayMV. 
Lko  I.,  emperor  of  tba  Eii^  to  ntoad  to  Am  oovtao 

hj  Aspar. 

UiUOBUir,  onperar  of  tfio  WoM^  fa  ntoad  to  Hm  an* 

pire  by  Rlcimer. 

458  Gms.  Imp.  FL  Leo  (L)  Aof. 

bnp.  JoL  K^JortaaiM  Aog; 

Leonia  2:  Majoriani  2. — Tho  Vandala  land  in  Africa 
and  are  defeated.  Naval  preparatioos  of  Mi^orian 
agsinstOo  Vandab.  lb()octoa  eroatM  tibe  Alpi  in 
fho  winteTi  in  order  to  setdo  ifiairB  of  Gaul  be- 
fore invadtaig  Africa.  Earthquake  at  Antiocb.  Ac- 
cosaloo  of  Finna  or  Perosea  as  a  Uag  of  Persia. 

HidoBlaa  ApcMMito  ■JJwwm  Ma  Jainfyrit  m  M»jo- 
riano. 

459  Coa:  Patriciua. 

VL  Hldnef • 

Leonia  3?  Majoriani  3.— Majorian  defcata  Theodoric 
king  of  the  Goths ;  peace  is  concluded  betwem 


%  45? 


Ma);nu8. 
ApoUoolos. 

lMda4t  lIidoitaal4^lf^))oriaBBiaff«liai Into  Spain, 

intending  to  pass  over  into  Africa,  but  his  fleet  is 
cooqiiletelj  destrojed  faj  the  Vandato  at  Caitiiage- 
na.  M^foitoa  eoMlvdo*  •  tnaljr  nub 
he  returns  to  Gm],  an 

Ifll  Oiaa  Fi'verinua. 

Dagalaiphus. 


LaoBto  S:  M^ieriaal  5.--MaJorian  retams  to  Italy 
wficre  be  is  deposed  and  pat  to  death  by  orier  ol 
Ricimcr,  who  rai«C8  LiltiuA  Bcverw  totkOOiqilM 
SivBBDs  emperor  of  the  Weat. 
409  Om.  Impi.  FL  Lao  (L)  Aag;IL 
Imp.  Lib.  Seven) 9  Au<:. 
Leonia  6 :  Sever!  Jl.— Genacric  renews  the  war,  aad 
nrragsa  hdy.  Thoodorto  IL  nmm  tto  ww  to 
Gaul,  and  obtninn  poMositoB  of  Mtttwi, 
463  Cot$.  FL  Ccdna  fiaaiiius. 
Vtrlamw. 

Leonia  7 :  Fcrcri  3. — Theodoric  II.  attempts  to  ob- 
tain possession  of  the  whole  of  tha  HooiaB  donl» 
lontoOoaiibiittoddbated  by  .£gMtaa.  TlModo>to 
rule*  oTerttwgraalarpanofQpilii. 

4G4  Cows.  Euaticos. 

Fl.  AniciuB  Olybrioa. 
Li  on:?  8:  rmnrlli   TWwIti  nf  ai^^a^ 
4£5  Cm.  Fl.  nn-Mltscus. 

ilernunericua  a.  Armincricus. 
Lwmb  9^Daadi  of  8«?enuL  No  weptow  of  tto 
West  i«  appointed  for  this  and  the  following  yoort 
liicimer  keeps  the  power  in  bis  own  hands. 
406  Om.  Imp.  FL  Lao  (L)  Aug.  VL 
(Tatianus.) 

Loooto  lO^Theodoric  IL  is  slain  by  bis  brother  Ea- 
rk^iriioi 
467  Cms; 


Leonb  11 1  AnthnaH  L— BtolBar  upglSm  to  Loa  to 
appoint  an  emperor  of  tiba  Wcatt  L«0  IfpotaM 
Procopias  Anthemias. 

AliTRSimrB  emperor  id  tha  West   He  glTes  ids 

daughter  in  marriage  to  Bldiaer. 
Stdonius  Apollinaria  cornea  to  Rome. 

468  Com.  Imp.  Proc.  Anthcmiua  Aug.  U.  CwUhout  eoL 

I.conia  12:  Antlicmii  2. — War  with  Genseric.  The 
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470  Cbas.  Jordaaea. 

Scverua. 
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who  had  come  to  tho  asaistancc  of 
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Anidus  Probianua. 
LooatoUt  AailMBfl&-Aiportodatotroid8r«f 

Leo. 

473  Cms.  Festus. 
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Laoato  17.— Leo  aasociates  with  him  \n  the  emptoi 
Us  grandson  Leo.  Cll.njum  to  pwctoliaad  M 
peror  la  the  West 
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311  Simonidci. 

310  Hieromnemon. 

3QQ  Dcmetriua. 

IIB   3!B  Cbarinu*. 

302  AnuxicratM. 
3Qii  Cora>bui. 
dSXi  Xcnippua. 

112  ^  Pbcrcclca. 

3U3  Lcustratua, 

303  NIcoclea. 
3Q1  Calliarchua 

120  3(X1  Hfgcmacbua. 
S2>3  EucU-mon, 
2!M  MncfidrmlU. 
2112  Antipbatca. 

121  2S£  Niciaa. 

2^  Nicostratua. 

S94  OiympiodonM. 

293   

292  PhiUppoa. 

201   

290   

m  — 
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L  KDIQfl  OF  EGYPT. 


Tm  Ok  B.C.  B.C. 

M  0  C71-617 

0  601^ 

0  W-810 
0 


1.  Dt  ioco 

2.  I'hrHortoi 

4.  - 


&  flBdlUlM 


« 

44 

0 


o.  xmoa  or  MEDIA. 

Tn.  B.C.  B.C. 

ndcned  53  709-C56 
*      2Q  6o6-634 

m.  KIIIG8  OP  LTDUL 

Tr*.  B  r  n  c 

nelgDed  38  7l&-^8 

-  49  67^:29 
"  U 


4.  Alyattes 

5.  Cranu 


1. 

Sl 
& 
4. 

5. 
6. 
7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
I'J. 
13. 
14. 


Trm.  B  C  IC 
nifoed  57  C1T^'*0 


nr.  HUGS  of  febsu. 


Duim  I.  RyitMpia. 
XcrzM  L 
ArUbanas 

ArlAxerxo  L ! 
Xerxpi  II. 

Dunus  IL  NothiU 
ArtaxcnwILI 

Ochut 

Darius  IIL  CodonuoDiiB 


3.  Alto  L 

4  

flL  Dorywm. 

7.  A  i^rsilnut  L 

8.  Ar':hc!«u». 
T».  'j'l-l.M-lus. 

10.  AU 'iiiicnc*. 
n.  r  .lydonia. 
It;.  I'.ui  ycrHtct. 
J3.  AruixnniJ'  r. 

14.  Eurycraudej, 

15.  Leon. 

18.  AnnxHDdrldet 

17.  Clcomcnea 

18.  I.oonidaa 

19.  rii*tnrchui 
SO.  I'liatoanax 
31.  PauuniM 
22.  AeeaipolU  I. 
S3.  CteombrotiuL 
94.  AmipolUU. 
IS,  CfcoaieaM  n. 


36.  Areua  I. 
27.  AcrotatuB 

38.  Arena  IL 

39.  l.eooldaiIL 
30i  deoniirataB  n. 

Leonida*  BMliL 
n.  CleomeoM llL 
Ml  Ageaipolu  ID. 


M 
M 


KOrOS  OF  SFABTA. 

a.  PaooLSt. 

4»  EwjflMB. 

7.  PdydectoB. 

8.  Cbarflavt. 

9.  Nicandcr. 

10.  Tbeopotnpua. 

11.  Zcuxidnmua. 

12.  Aoaxldamos. 

13.  ArchidamuaL 

14.  AROiicIai^ 

15.  Ariston. 
IC>.  Dcnuimtaa. 
17.  Lcotychidea 

1>^.  Arcbidamna  U. 
VX  Agia  II. 
ao.  AgeailaiuIL 


91.  ArcbidamuB  IIL 

92.  Agii  IIL 

23.  Kudaniidat  L 
M.  ArobtduBW  IV. 
AEadnldMa 


Tfa, 

B4LBC. 

Id 

5Q0 

« 

39 

500-491 

« 

U 

491-480 

II 

99 

480-458 

14 

SO 

4.^8-408 

li 

14 

408 

U 

14 

394-380 

M 

9 

380-071 

M 

1 

371-070 

M 

n 

930-9Q9 

tl 

44 

309-!2C5 

11  265-12641 


:8]  [264H»6J 


10 


9BL  AclBlV. 

9T. 


V. 


VL  KINGS  OF  JUCEDONU. 


Tn. 

841.1.0. 

1.  PerdleeMl. 

2.  Argwua. 

3.  PhiUppxul 

4.  AiTopus. 

5.  Alc<-in«. 

&  AtnyntM  I. 

ISMl-fSOO 

7.  Alcxdnder  I. 

1 

5001-f454 

8.  P<  rili<-rri..t  It. 

4.->4j-  41.3 

9.  Archf:laus 

reigned  14 
"  5 

0 

4i:j-My 

10.  Oreatca  and  ACrapOf 

0 

3'.H»-.TJ4 

11.  Pauaaniaa 

w 

1 

0 

394-393 

13.  Ainyntna  H. 

II 

24 

0 

393-369 

13.  Alexander  IL 

14 

2 

0 

369-367 

rtolcmBOB  aIocMm 

11 

3 

0 

367-364 

14.  I'erdiccaa  IIL 

11 

5 

0 

364-3.'j9 

15.  PhiHppuall. 

tl 

23 

0 

3M-.T36 

16.  Alexander  la  the  Giwl 

■1 

13 

0 

336-323 

17.  PhilipiNMnLArldMM 

.4 

7 

0 

333-316 

Oiympiaa 
18.  l!a»(azidcr 

14 

1 

0 

316-315 

U 

19 

0 

315-396 

18.  PhU^ppui  IV. 

M 

1 

0 

50.  Demetrlos 

51.  Pyrrlina 
88.  LpimidiaB 


Heleager 
Antipater 
SoatDenca 

Ptolemeeue 
Ali-xandcr 
I'yiThus  again 
Antiuotius  GooaCM 
Domctriua  IL 
Anti^oiiut 

26.  Ptulippaa  V. 

27.  ~ 


24. 
25. 


M 
• 


Tn. 
30 

T 
0 


0 
40 

0 
0 
19 
4« 

St 

2 

4 


H.  BjCBX 
0 

s 

T 
0 

7  465-W5 

0  4fiS-4j5 

2  425-4ij 

7  42.:.-4^ 

0  424-4  6 

0  M&-:^J» 

0  x/i-rn 

0  :c-.-- : « 


■cue 


reifned  491-49 
"  42  4«Mi; 
*  37 


7  0 
0  7 
9  < 


S  0 


44  0 

10  0 

9  0  SSiV^ 

48  0  890-n« 

U  • 


vtt.  KoiQB  or  sntA. 


1.  PcleoeiM  L  Wcator 

2.  Antiochoa  I.  Soter 
a  Antiochaa  IL  Thcoa 

4.  Saiaocw  IL  CaUiBicat 


Tl*.  bcbt. 

32  313-M 

19  380-90 

•      15  Xl-Ht 
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lOSl 


5. 

fi. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
IX 


13. 


Pi  ll  uru*  III.  Crraunuj 
.Aruiinhus  III.  the  (In-nt 
t'flfucus  IV.  ['lulopntor 
.^iiiiochus  IV.  Epiphane* 
Annorhii*  V.  F^upatur 
!>•  tix  trius  1.  Soter 
Alexander  Bala 
Demctriiu  IL  Nicttor  i 
Antiochua  YL  > 
Trypho  ) 
Antiocbiu  VII.  Sldetea 
Demetrias  II.  MicaUir  (■gain) 
Seleocua  V. 

AadoeluM  vm  Gmraa  ; 
Antfoehn*  IX.  OrBMunt 
SdMNuVL 


14. 

le;. 

17. 

JB,  FMHppat 
ML  Oeowcrhu  m. 

Anttodnu  XL  Epiphanet 
Aotloehot  XIL  Dionyaua 
Tigranea,  king  of  Armenia 
Aiitiocbua  XllL  Aaiatlciu 


SI. 


83, 


B.C.  B.C. 

B  w 

M 

36 

2aa-i87 

W 

12 

187-175 

M 

11 

175-164 

H 

IK  11  fin 

M 

13 

162-150 

m 

5 

190446 
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146-197 

H 

9 

UMK 

« 

19B-199 

II 

199^ 

M 

96-83 

U 

83-66 

« 

4 

60.85 

▼m.  KINOS  OP  EOTPT. 

reigned  38  (40) 

36  (3tj) 


1.  PtolemaBus  I.  Soter 

3.  Ptolemwuf  II.  Pbiladelplnw 
a  PtolemiBUa  III.  EvergctM  *  25 

4.  I'tol.  inifua  IV.  Philojjator  "  17 

5.  Ptoleiuajua  V.  Epiphancs  •  84 

6.  Ptolcmaraa  VL  Philomctor        *  88 

7.  Ptolemwua  VII.  Evcrgctca  II. 

or  Phyacon  •  98 

8.  rtolomttsua  VIII.  Soter  IL  or 

I.Kliyrua  **  86 

(Ptolemaaua  IX.  Alexander  I.] 
Cleopatra. 

Ptolemieaa  X.  Aleuiukr  U.  " 

9.  Pioleinmu  XL  DkMfmB  or 

Aulctea  **  99 

la  Cleopatra  <*  91 

(Ptoienwu  XIL 

ixhl) 

DL  KZHOB  OF  PXBOAinn. 


B.C.  B.C. 
3*23-285 
52e.>-247 
247-222 

au5-ui 

18M46 
146-117 
U7-81 


81-  80 

80-  51 
51-80 


I. 

S.  Eumenea  L 

3.  Attalua  I. 

4.  Eumcnca  II. 
8L  Attolua  11.  Philadelpboa 
6i,  AttynsIlLr  " 


TMh  me.B.0. 

17  980-aa 

99  961^1 

<•     44  941-197 

»      98  197-199 

91  ia»-iae 

»      5  138^ 


X.  mos  or  biihykia. 

Tr.. 

1.  ZipoBtes 

S.  Nicomcdca  I.  rcignod 

3.  Ziclaa  " 

4.  Pni*iaa  L 
&  Pnuiaa  IL 

6L  NkonedM  U.  Epipfaanea 

>IILniDQ|Mlor  ** 


B.C.  B.C. 


28]  278-250 
aaj  (250)-  228 
481  228  -  180' 
31  (1801-149 
fie  149-  91 
17     91-  74 


f 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6L 
7. 
8L 
9. 

10. 

IL 


1. 

SL 
3. 
4. 
5. 
«. 
7. 
B. 
9. 

la 

IL 


XL  KDiaS  OF  P01ITO& 


Ariobarzanea  L 
MilhrftJatea  I. 
Anohiirznncii  II. 
MiUiradatea  IL 
Mitfaradatet  IIL 

m. 

IV. 
PhanaoM  L 

MitbrwlatM  VLr 
Phamacea  IL 


xn.  xnras  or  cappioocu. 


M 

H 


■X. 

9JC 

26 

363- 

337 

3S 

337- 

309 

36 

309- 

966 

[26] 

266- 

340 

50 

2401- 

190 

34 

190  - 

156 

36 

1561- 

120 

87 

190- 

63 

U 

88- 

47 

DatBBMB. 

Ariamnet  L 
Ariarathea  I. 
Armratbea  IL 
Arinmnca  II. 
AriarBtbea  IIL 
Arinrnthea  tV. 
Ariaratbea  V. 
Ariarmtbca  VL 
Arlobarionea  I. 
Ariobanuoea  IL 


tn,  KCUJO, 


7  31UQ8 


m 

u 


SB 

32 
34 
30 
81 


990-169 
162-130 
1.10.  96 
93-  61 
63-49 


13L 
13. 


Tia. 
6 


B.C.  B.C 
43-  36 
A.O. 


Xm.  KINGS  OP  PARTHLL 
Tbo  kiap  of  Ptt«hU  «ra  glfn  Id  chronologlMa  ofdir 


XIV.  KIKGS  OF  PK88U<9A88Alin>^ 
ABn of  dMM  kioga  ia  ^rea  on  p.  777-9. 

XV.  XlXOa  OF  BOMB. 


1.  Romnlua 

3.  Noma  Pompfliiu 

3.  ToUiu  Hoatiliiu 

4.  Ancua  Marcioa 

5.  L.  Tnrquiniiia 

iSerTiua  i  uliiua 
loTHViiBtai 


Tn.  B.C.mA 
36  753-715 
49  715^ 

673-641 
641-616 

fi  I  (!-.',  7H 
57»-534 


33 
94 

38 
44 


XVL  HDSBOBS  OP  BOME. 


Ait^stua 
Til>eriua 
Caligula 
CInudiua 
Nero 
(ialba 
Otho 
VitcUlaa 
Veapaaiaa 
Titu* 
Domitte 
Ncrra 
Trajan 
Hadrian 
Antoninua  Pioa 
(ILAanllM 
}L.V«nM 
Commodoa 
Peitfawz 
Jalianaa 
Septimiaal 

)Oate 

Elagabaloa 

yVlex  under  f 
Mnxirainua 
(iordianui  I. 
(jurdianua 
Pupicnua  ] 
Baibintia 
fjonlinnus  Ifll  *  . 
I'hilippua 
I)i-ciua 

'I'rebonianna  OaSaa 
yTlaiilianua 
(  Valerian 
>  Gallienua 
Claudiua  0. 
Aurcliaa 
Tncitua 
Elorianas 
Proboa 
Caraa 
Cariana  ) 
Nanmiainu  | 
Diodatlan 


In. 

idgnad  21 
4 


liL  ) 
la  IL  j 
MkAmm 


m 

13 

m 

14 

m 

« 

« 

M 

10 

M 

3 

« 

15 

« 

2 

« 

19 

M 

21 

M 

23 

M 

19 

m 

8 

m 

IS 

m 

M 

m 

18 

m 

6 

m 

1 

m 

1 

m 

4 

m 

13 

m 

3 

Conatamlaa  L  CItaM 

(Galerina 

<  ConatandM  I. 
(  Llciniaa 
C  Conitantine  IL 

<  Conatantiua  IL 
^ConatWil. 
Julian 
Jovtao 


Vi 

GralUa 
Valantinian  II. 

Theodoahu  L  (EmpMor  of  IIm  Ww* 
aa  wen     OK ttaBilt) 

UoDorina 

Tboodoaina  IL  (Emperor 

•omBotoftlwJMi) 


A.D.  A.D. 
14 
14-  37 
37-  41 
41-  54 
.M-  68 
t^-i-  69 
«»-  69 
m-  69 
R).  79 
79-  81 
81-  96 
9*  'j-  9f 
9^117 
117-138 
138-161 
161-180 
161-169 
180-168 
183-183 
198-183 
I9S-8U 
911-817 
911-313 
917-818 
218-399 

2jS.238 


6  238-244 

5  244-249 
249-251 
2.'.  I -054 

2.Vt-'J60 
aV}-268 
2»*<-270 

6  270-275 
1  2i.V276 

270-276 
976-888 


9 

3 

7 
15 
9 


6 

1 

1  9B3-984 

n  984-a0» 

19  9B»4Mb 

1  80»488 

8  aos>aii 

81  806.837 

16  807-888 

3  337-340 

9«  337-361 

13  ar7-3.j0 

8  361-363 

1  863-861 


Tm. 
11 
16 
17 

3 
28 


A  n  A. p. 
;ii;4-:i75 

.167-383 


302-395 
2'.>5-423 


8  433^ 
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VHientifliuk  m. 

Pctroniiu 

AvituB 
Mnjorinn 
Libius  Sovcnu 
Antbcmliu 
Olybriui 
♦ilyceriiu 
JttUluK«pM 


Tr.. 

reigned  30 


£AST£KH  EMPIRE. 


▼alent 

TheodoalatL 

ArcadiiM 

DieododailL 


LeoU. 


JiudBL 
jnatiBiMi  L 

Jtuttn  II. 

r5b«.'riii«  II. 
Mmiricjus 
Phocas 
Hi-racliiu  I. 
CoiuUntino  III.,  i 

Hcraclio*  IL  ) 
Hrmcleona* 
('oiHtans  II 

(Vinstuntino  IV.  Poctonntus 

Jtii'tininn  II.  RhinotmotlU 

1,1  untiTia 

'i'iltcriu*  Al'sirnartii 
Jii^tiniiiu  11.  (D^'nin) 
i'bilippiciu  or  PbilepfCO* 
AnastMius  II. 
Thoodosiuj  III. 
Leo  IIL  Uaunu 
Constantlne  V.  CopmqnBM 

( ArU  V  nadett  MWpW*] 
Leo  IV.  Ghaiarw 


Rioepbonu 


M 
41 


m 

m 


1<60  ▼ 

Mte1iMllI.BdbM 

MiebMinL 

BmU  I.  Maccdo 
Leo  VI.  Haplcna 

Con-it.mtinc  VII.  Porpl;rrO!;rnitu« 
Ak*xan<lrr,  colleague  ol  ("ouataij-  ) 
tioeVlI  i 
Rpmiauj  I.  Lcoa^CTiua,  coUeagio  | 


M 

m 
m 

m 

m 

M 
M 


Tr«. 
14 
16 
13 
43 
7 
17 

IT 
IT 

9 

39 
13 
4 

SO 

8 
31 


27 
17 
10 

:\ 

6 
7 

2 

1 
24 
34 

5 
17 
6 
9 

S 

7 
9 

18 

2S 

19 
25 
48 


A  T>  A.T>. 

4.")7-i';i 

461-t(j."» 
467-47i 
473-47d 

473-  «74 

474-  475 


A-D.  A.I). 
364-378 
378-395 
3B6-ttS 
40B-4flD 

mm 

4SMN 
4T4-474 
474-491 
491-S18 

6IB-^ 

527-.')65 

578-582 

61(MM1 
Ml-Ml 

f.4i-r,ii 

ti«i*-C85 

6'Jtj-7(M 
7(M-711 

7n-7in 

716-  717 

717-  741 
741-775 

775-780 
780-787 

nv-aoe 

80MU 


SU-«13 
813-«90 


849-887 

8«7-886 
886-811 
911-059 

911-912 
91»^ 


Constantlne  VUL,  Step  ban  OA,  > 

aona  ot  RomaaM It llgPMd >  It 

five  w<'ck»  J 
liriinnnua  II. 
Ni(  «>phoni«  II.  Phocaa 
Jonnnrs  I.  Zimiicea 
Ba»il  II.,  colleague  of  Joannes  I.  ) 

for  seven  years  ^ 
Coostantina  IX.,  coIIcagQe  aS  Bud  i 

11.  for  fortr-nine  f  cart  { 
Ronumus  III.  Ar^ryrws 
Michael  IV.  Paphlago 
Michael  V.  Calapbate* 
Zoe  ud  Theodora 
CoDstandnfl  X.  MonomadiM 
Theodora  (again) 
MiGbsel  VI.  StratiotkM 
bne  L  Comnenoa 
CkmMuitioe  XL  OaoM 
BooMinu  rv.  DioHBM 
MichMimDMM 
Mioepborw  m.  BomiiilM 
Alexis  or  Alexins  1.  Comnemu 
Joaones  IL  Comne&us  or  Calo-  ) 

Joannes  } 
Manuel  L  Comnenns 
Alexis  I.  or  Alexius  II.  Cot 
Andronicua  I.  ComncDus 
I-iiftc  II.  Ansclus 
Alexia  or  Alexius  III.  Angelas 
Alexis  or  Alexius  IV.  Angolna 
Alexis  or  Alexitu  V.  Duces 

LATIN  EMFEBORS  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Tr».  A  II.  A.n. 

Baldwin  L   .                       rdgned  1  13M-ia05 

Henry                                         «      M  I90S-ttll 

Peter  1217- 

Robert                                           "        7  rj-21-1228 

Baldwin  IL                                  "      33  I2a6-IML 

GREEK  EMPEROBS  OF  MICiEA. 

Tr».    A  T»  A.D 

Thoodonis  I.  Lascarit  trigBed  16  1306  1233 

Joannes  IIL  VatateM  -      33  1223-lSSS 

Theodonis  IL  Laanrii  •       4  1235-129 

Joannea  IV.  LasearU  «       I  12S9-1900 

Michael  VUL  Palsologns  "       1  1160-1351 

GREEK  EMFE&ORS  OF  COXSTAJITDIOPLE  AOAOI. 

VIII.  PlKHMHOflW  MMMB  tl 

n.  NiBHOglM  •*  41 

Michael  DC.  Palseokwos  (aaaodated 
with  Andronicus  IL  m  the  em- 
pire). 

AndronicTis  HI.  Pal^logu*  «■      13  l.'E»-1341 

Joannes  V.  CnntucuztTiua  •      13  1342-1355 

Joannes  VI.  PbIwoIorus  36  135S-1K1 

Manuel  II.  PaliDologns  «•      34  1391-I42S 

Joannes  VIL  FalawSogaa  •      S  l«a»>1444 
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M 

9 

1054-1081 

m 

1 

m 

t 

m 

• 
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M 

4 

MO-Mn 

m 

7 

lon-ifln 

m 

3 

lore-ioei 

u 

37 

ioei-1118 

M 

1 1 1~-iHj 

m 

33 

1143-1181 

•t 
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I181-1I83 

•I 

9 

1183-1185 

« 

10 

ll^.VllSi 

m 
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ii?:^i'j03 

M 

1 

«• 

1201-1204 
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TABLE  XL 

GRECIAN  WEIGHTS. 

1.  Ratios  of  tho  three  chief  SjvtemB. 


/^^inetnn  :  Euboic  or  old  Attic   : :     6  :  5 

iEpinetan  :  Solonian  or  later  Attic*   ::     5  :  3 

Eulx>ic  :  Soloninn   : :  138J  :  100 

or:: 100  :  72 
or : :  25  :  18 


The  iEjrinetan  Tnlcnt=6000  yEgiuotan  Drachma'=7200  Euboic  =  10,000  Solonian 
Euboic  =5000  *♦  =G000     "     =   8333J  " 

Solonian*     "     =3G00  "  =4320      "     =  6000 


*  A\m  cnllfil  the  Attie  Siher  Talent  When  Attic  wcightB  arc  spoken  of  without  mny  further  distinctioa.  th«e 
are  generally  intended. 


2.  Ag^etan  Weisrhts. 


Obol  Co/joXo'g)  

Drachma  {Af}axti'))  

Too     I  Mina  (Mva)  

3^f)7)0<~|    GOOO    I    GO    I  Talpnt  (T«;XQiTot>) . 


600 


Exact.' 


lb. 

oz. 

It 

>t 

t> 

It 

1 

9 

95 

It 

18-472§ 
110-83} 
145-83jt 


Approziwkau. 


lb. 

ox. 

gn. 

tt 

20 

it 

I 

tk 

X 

ll 

It 

it 

100 

it 

•  In  this  nnd  ihc  othfr  tnUU-a  tho  Ku^llnh  wi-ichu  used  am  those  of  the  aroirdupoLi  scale  as  fixed  by  ftstale; 
nnmoly,  tho  tTHinrrthc  Troy  grnin,  tho  ounce  =4U74  grains,  the  pound  =  IC  oonce«  =  7000  graina. 
t  Or  i  of  lui  ounce. 


3.  Eaboic  or  Attic  Commercial  Woig-hti.* 

Kzact. 

Apprtuimutt. 

lb. 

oz. 

lb. 

oz. 

Obol  

It 

II 

15-3931^ 

II 

•t 

I5h 

ti 

It 

92-3611^  ' 

ti 

It 

93} 

600          100     1  Mina  

1 

5 

48-611J 

it 

It 

3G,000  1    GOOO    1    GO    |  Talent  

79 

2 

291-63J  ' 

■  80 

t« 

44 

*  fee  /Jiff,  of  Aniii).,  p.  913,  h.,  934.  n.  It  if  here  «««umpd  that  the  Attic  coinm^-rciftl  inlna  wag  cxactJy  13^ J  cihrar 
drachiuii;,  not  \'J8,  as  ttatod  in  ihe  decree.    The  difference  is  not  quite  half  a  grain  in  the  drachoaa. 


4.  Attic  Commercial  Weights  Increased.* 

lb. 

oz. 

1  «>■ 

oz. 

ft*. 

5  MitKP  —  G  Miuap  (coinniercinl)  

1 

1  88t 

6 

14 
II 

350 
291  G? 
145-8} 

'  if 

90 

•  1 
II 
It 

•  Hoe  IH-t  of  Antiij.,  puce  934.  n. 

t  Here,  a«  in  the  jireceding  tabic,  the  concuuercial  mina  Is  taken  as  equal  to  138^  dracbnue,  not  138. 


5.  Attic  Silver  Weights. 

Ezaa. 

Apjwmrimtft. 

lb. 

oz. 

lb. 

OS. 

Obol 

it 

II 

11-0833} 

it 

44 

12 

G 

It 

it 

66-5» 

II 

44 

70 

GOO 

1     100    1  Mina  

ti 

15 

87-5t 

1 

44 

44 

36,000 

1    CObon~60~|  Talent  

57 

it 

(4 

GO 

4t 

44 

*  11)1*  vnliie  in,  if  nny  thing,  too  small.   Bockb  makes  it  ff7-4.    Respecting  other  acales  of  weight  see  PoxSKax 

Is  T>iet.  of  Antii]. 

\  Or  I  of  an  ounco.  . 
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